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A.  B.  G.* 
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A. 

C. 

Be. 

A. 

C. 

C. 

A. 

C. 

MeG. 

A.C. 

S. 

A. 

D. 

A. 

E. 

B. 

A.F.L. 


A.  6. 

A.  Go.* 
A.H.* 


A.  He.* 


A.  H.  J.  6. 


A.  J.  G. 


AuGusTE  BouDiNHON^  D.D.,  D.C.L.  I  Conelave; 

Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris.    Editor  of  the  Canoniste  i  Concordat; 
contemporain.    Author  of  Biens  d*Sglise  et  peines  canoniques;  &c.  I  nonslstorv 

Alice  B.  Gomme.  f 

Hon.  Member  of  the  Folk-lore  Society.    Author  of  Dictionary  of  Traditional  Games  i  ChUdren's  Games. 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Children's  Singing  Games,  L 

Alfred  Barton  Rendle,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  f  r^^^-^^,   d  ^ 

Keeper,  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum.    Author  of  Text  Book  on  Classifi'  i  ZTZ^'  ^^^^y'y 
cation  of  Flowering  Plants-,  &c.  I  Coflee:  Botany. 


Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  C.V.O.,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
See  the  biographical  article:  Benson,  Edward  White. 


4  Church*  Dean. 


Albert  Curtis  Clark,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Reader  in  Latin.  ^  Cicero. 
Editor  of  Cicero's  Speeches  (Clarendon  Press). 

ARTHXnt  CUSHMAN  McGlFFERT,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.    Author  of  -j  Church  EUstory  (in  part), 
A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age;  &c.  L 


Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  i 

See  the  biographical  article:  Swinburne,  A.  C.  \ 

Austin  Dobson. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Dobson,  Henry  Austin. 

Rev.  Andrew  Ewbank  Burn,  M.A.,  D.D.  i 

Vicar  of  Halifax  and  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.    Author  of  i4»  Introduction  to  the^ 
Creeds  and  the  Te  Deum;  Niceta  of  Remesiana;  &c. 

Arthur  Francis  Leach.  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple.    Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales.  ^ 
Formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.     Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  1 874-1881.    Stanhope  Prizeman,  1872. 

Major  Arthur  George  Frederick  Griffiths  (d.  1908). 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons,   1 878-1 896.     Author  of  The  Chronicles  of  Newgate;^ 
Secrets  of  the  Prison  House;  &c.  ^ 


Congreve,  WlUiam. 


j  ChesterfieUU  4th  Earl  of. 


Church. 


Chieheley. 


Children's  Courta. 


Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A. 

Lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 


f  Chemnitz; 
\  Cochlaeus. 


Albert  Hauck,  D.Th..  Ph.D.j  DJuris.  f 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Leipzig;    Director  of  the  Collection  I 

of  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology.     Member  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Arts  and  J  /ikn.Ah  uiaiAMr  (j^  a/.«a 
Sciences.    Formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.     Editor  of  the  3rd  ^  ^^^^^  MlSlory  U«  part). 
edition  of  Herzog-Hauck's  RealencyklopadiefUr  protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche. 
Author  of  Kirchengeschichte  Deutschlands;  TertuUians  Leben  und  Schrift^;  &c. 


Augustine  Henry,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Reader  in  Forestry,  Cambridge  University.  Formerly  Official  in  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs.  Explorer  of  the  Flora  of  the  interior  of  China,  Formosa  and 
Hainan. 

Abel  Hendy  Jones  Greenidge,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.)  (d.  1905). 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  Coll^;e,  Oxford,  and  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxfcrd.  Author  onnfamia  in  Roman  Law;  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional 
Huiory;  Roman  Public  Life;  History  of  Rome.  Joint-author  of  Sources  of  Roman 
History,  ij^-yo  B.C. 

Rev.  Alexander  James  Grieve,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Lend.). 

Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Church  History,  Yorkshire  United  Independent  ^ 
College,  Bradford.  Sometime  Registrar  of  Madras  University  and  Member  of^ 
Mysore  Educational  Service. 


China:  Flora. 


Comitla. 


Clement  I.  {in  part). 


*  A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 
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A.J.  L. 


A.  Lo. 


A.  W.  C. 


A.  W.  Po. 


A*  wim  n« 

C.  A.  MaeM. 

C.B.* 
CBL 


C.E.* 

C«    Mtm    A* 

C.  H.  Ha. 


a  J.  H. 


Va    H*    Ik* 


CPf. 


C«   Ra   Ba 


C.S. 

Va   ^Mr  a   Ra   C» 
Va   ^Mfa    Wl  • 


Da  P.  T. 


Andrew  Jackson  Lamoukeux. 


f  Chile:  Geography  and 


Librarian,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University.     Editor  of  the  Rio  News-l  ^  ,      - ,      ^  , 

(Rio  de  Janeiro),  1879-1901  Colombto:  Geography  atid 

L     Statistics. 

AUGUSTE  LONGNON. 

Professor  at  the  College  de  France.     Director  of  the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes.  ^  Chfttllloii 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Member  of  the  Institute.    Author  of  Geographie 
de  la  Gaule  au  VI*  sikie. 

Arthur  William  Clayden,  M.A. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     Principal  of  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College 
Exeter.    Author  of  Cloud  Studies  \  The  Clouds  of  Venus  \  &c. 


•{ 


Cloud. 


Alfred  William  Pollard,  M.A. 

Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum.     Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.     Hon.  Secretary,  Bibliographical  Society.    Editor  of  Books  about  Books  ^ 
and  Bifdiographica.    Joint-editor  of  the  Library.     Chief  Editor  of  the  "  Globe  " 
Chaucer, 


Cbaueer; 
Colophon. 


Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.    Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws  -]  Compensation. 
of  England.  t 


Earl  of  Crewe. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Crewe,  Earl  of. 

Charles  Alexander  Macmunn,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.C.S. 

Formerly  Physician  and  Pathologist  to  Wolverhampton  General  Hospital.    Author 
of  Outlines  of  Clinical  Chemistry;  The  Spectroscope  m  Medicine;  &c. 

Charles  B^mont,  D.Lrrr.  (Oxen.). 

See  the  biographical  article:  Bemont,  C. 


-!  CherbuUez. 

Colours  of  Animals: 

Chemistry. 

J  Chronicle; 
I  Commines. 


Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  M.A^  D.D.  (1840-1908). 

Regius    Professor    of    Ecclesiastical    History,    Oxford,    1901-1908.      Examining  J  Clement  Of  Alexandria 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  of  London.    Author  of  Neoplatonism ;  The  Christian  Platonists  1       /  •    ^^jw\ 
of  Alexandria;  &JC,    Editor  oi  St  Augustine's  Confessions;  De  Imitatione;  Sec.  [      Ktn  pan). 

Charles  Everitt,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A  S. 
Sometime  Scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 


f  Chemistry; 

\  Circle  (in  part). 


C.  E.  Akers. 

Formerly  Times  Correspondent  in  Buenos  Aires.    Author  of  A  History  of  South  - 
America  f  1854-1904. 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  D.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Member 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  Author  of  i4n  Introduction  to  tfie  Sources 
relating  to  the  Barbarian  Invasions. 

Charles  John  Holmes,  M.A. 

Director,  Keeper  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.    Slade  Professor  ^ 
of  Fine  Art,  Oxford,  1904-19 10.    Author  of  Constable;  Constable  and  his  Influence 
on  Landscape  Painting;  Notes  on  the  Science  of  Picture  Making;  &c. 

Sir  Charles  Malcolm  Kennedy,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  (1831-1908). 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Foreign  Office,  1872-1 89J.    Lecturer  on  Inter- 
national Law,  University  College,  Bristol.    Commissioner  in  tne  Levant,  1 870-1 871 ;  -< 
at  Paris,   1 872-1 886.     Plenipotentiary,  Treaty  of  the  Hague,   1882.     Author  of 
Diplomacy  and  International  Law.  L 

Christian  Ppister,  D.  is  L. 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author 
Rtudes  sue  le  rhgne  de  Robert  le  Pieux;  &c. 

Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Le^^turer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothian  PrisEeman,  Oxford,  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.  Author  of 
Henry  the  Naoigator;  The  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography;  &c. 

Hon.  Carl  Schur2,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Schurz,  Carl. 


Chile:  History  {in  part). 


Clement  VI.; 

Clement  VIIL:  antipope. 


China:  Chinese  Art  (Sculpture); 
Constable,  John. 


Commercial  Treaties. 


rChildebert;  Chilperic; 
of  ^  Clotaire;  Clotilda,  Saint; 


L 


Clevis. 


€olumbuSy  Christopher. 


{ctoy. 


Henry. 


Charles  Wallwyn  Radcliffe  Cooke.  C 

President,  National  Asscxriation  of  English  Cider- makers.     M.P.  for  Walworth,  -{  Cider. 
1885-1892,  and  for  Hereford,  1 893-1900.    Author  of  A  Book  about  Cider  and  Perry,  i 

Sir  Charles  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1907). 

Major-General,  Royal  Engineers.     Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 

Commission,  1858-1862.     British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- j  *,„,  t^  ,-     .     .\ 

mission.    Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  1886-1894.    Director-General  1  Cmcia  {tn  part). 

of  Military  Education,  1 895-1 898.    Author  of  From  Korti  to  Khartoum;  Life  of 

Lord  Clive;  &c. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey.  rchemhlni* 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  comprising  the  \  Jj"      ,  ™* 
ClcLSsical  Concerto;  The  Goldberg  Variations;  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical  1  Chorale; 

works.  ^  Coneerto. 
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JXG.H. 


D.H. 


D.  Mn. 


E.  B.  P. 


A«  V*   D* 

E.G.Q 
E.E.E 

E.6. 

E.  G«  J«  M« 

E.  Gr. 
E«  H«  M« 

E*  K*  C« 


E*  Hft* 


Ed.M. 


E.O.* 
E.V. 

E«    W^a    C« 

F.  G«  G. 

F.  G«  M«  B« 
F.  6.  P. 


F.  H.  B. 
F.  J*  J*"S« 


David  George  Hogakth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  G>llege,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Nauteitis,  1899 
and  1903;  Ephesus,  1904-1905;  Assiut,  1906-1907.  Director,  British  School  at 
Athens,  1 897-1900;  Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 

David  Hannay. 

Formeriy  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.  Author  of  Short  History  of  Royal  Navy, 
1217-1688;  Life  oj  Emilio  Casielar;  &c. 

Rev.  Dugaid  Mactadyen,  M.A. 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregational  Church,  High^ate.  Director  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.    Author  of  Constructive  Congregational  Ideals. 

Edwakd  Bagnall  Poulton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Hope  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  Author  of  The  Colours  of  Animals;  Essays  on  Evolution;  Darwin  and  the 
Original  Species;  &c. 

Right  Rev.  Edwabd  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  D.Litt.  (Dublin). 
Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath. 

Edmund  Crosby  Quiggin,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages  and  Monro  Lecturer  in  Celtic,  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Everett  Hale 

See  the  biographical  article :  Hale,  £.  £. 

Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  GossE,  E. 

E.  G.  J.  MoYNA,  F.R.G.S. 

New  College,  Oxford. 

Ernest  Arthur  Gardner,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardner,  Percy. 

Ellis  Hovell  Minns,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Palaeography  in  the  Universitv  of  Cambridge.  Lecturer  and  Assistant 
Librarian,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

Edmund  Kerchever  Chambers. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education.  Sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Chancellor's  English  Essayist,  1891 .  Author  of  The  Medieval  Stage. 
Editor  of  the  '*  Red  Letter  "  Shakespeare;  Donne's  Poems;  Vaughan's  Poems;  &c. 

Edward  Manson. 

Barrister-at-Law, Middle  Temple.  Joint-editor  of  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation ; 
Law  of  Trading  Companies;  Practical  Guide  to  Company  Law;  &c 

Eduard  Meyer,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy.  Author  of  Geschichte  des  Alterthums;  Forschungen  zur  atten 
Ceschichte;  &c. 

Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc. 

Consulting  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street.    Author  of  A  Manual  of  Anatomy  for  Senior  Students, 

Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  M.A.,  D.D.  (1819-1895). 

Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln.    Author  of  Episcopal  Palaces  of  England. 

Ettrick  William  Creak,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

Captain,  R.N.  Formerly  Superintendent  of  Compasses,  Hydrographic  Department, 
Admiralty.    Author  of  many  papers  on  magnetic  subjects. 

FSEDSSICK  CoRNWALUS  CoNYBEARE,  M.A.,  D.Th.  (Giessen). 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Author  of  The  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristotle;  Myth,  Magtc  and  Morals;  &c. 

Francis  Edward  Wentworth-Sheilds,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Docks  Engineer,  London  &  South- Western  Railway. 

Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 

Frederick  Gymer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
Formerly  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Frederick  Hirth,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chinese  in  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Author  of  China  and  the 
Roman  Orient;  The  Ancient  History  of  China  to  the  End  of  the  Ghon  Dynasty;  &c. 

Francis  H.  Butler,  M.A. 

Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

Rev.  Frederick  John  Jervis-Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 

Millard  Lecturer  in  Experimental  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.    Formerly  University  Lecturer  in  Mechanics. 


CiUeia  {in  part); 

Colophon; 

Gomana. 

f  Chioggia; 
Church,  Sir  Richard; 
Coastguard; 
Codrington,  Sir  Edward. 

Concordance. 


Colours  of  Animals. 

Bionomir^. 

I  Cistercians;  Clara,  Saint; 
I  Clares,  Poor;  Cluny. 


\  Columba,  Saint 


{ 


Clarke,  James  Freeman. 


r  Choriambic  Verse;  Clanvowe; 
'  Collins,  WiUiam; 

Conscience,  Hendrik; 

Constable,  Henry. 

Chile:  History  {in  part). 

/Chios  {in  part); 
iCithaeron;  Clazomenae. 


Chersonese; 
Cimmerii. 


\  Clough,  A.  H. 


Company. 


Chosroes. 


Cleft  Palate  and  Hare  Lip. 
Cloister. 

Compass  {in  part). 

\  Christmas; 
1  Consecration. 


{ 


Concrete 


r  Cimbri; 
I  CoBnwulf. 


Coelom  and  Serous  Membranes. 

China:  History  {in  part). 
I  Compass  {in  part). 

Chronograph. 


•  •  • 


VIU 
F.  K. 
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F.LLO. 


F*  N«  H* 

F*  R«  C« 

F.  W.  R,* 

G. 

G.  A.  B. 

G.  C«  W* 


G.E. 


G.  Fa. 
G.  G.  Co. 

G*  H.  C* 

G.  H.  Fo. 

G.J. 

G.  J.  T. 


G. 

L. 

G. 

S.C. 

G. 

W.  Kn. 

H. 

A.GL 

H.  B. 


H.  0.  H. 


M.  B.  Iw  • 


H.  CL  C* 


Commune:  Medieval. 


FSIEDRICH  WiLHELM  EDUABD   KeUTGEN,   Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Hambui^.  Formerly  Professor  of  Medieval 
and  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Author  of  Die  Hanse  und  England 
im  14.  Jahrhundert;  Untersuchungen  tiler  den  Ursprung  der  deutschen  Stadtverfassung; 
Urkunden  zur  stddtischen  Verfassungsgeschichte;  AnUer  und  Zunfte;  &c. 

Francis  Llewellyn  Gsiffeth,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  E^ptology,  Oxford  University.    Formeny  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  J 
Oxford.     Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  and  Archaeological  Re  forts  of  thel  ClieopB. 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.    Fellow  of  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute. 

Col.  Frederic  Natusch  Maude,  C.B. 

Lecturer  in  Military  Histoiy,  Manchester  University.     Author  of  War  and  the^  Conscription. 
World* s  Policy \  The  Leipzig  Campaign;  The  Jena  Campaign, 

Frank  R.  Cana. 

Author  of  South  Africa  from  the  Great  Trek  to  the  Union, 

Frederick  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 


I  Congo; 

L  Congo  Free  State  {in  part). 


LyjsKii;&  wii^iaiAJA  xv.uui.is.ji,  x.o,\j.,  r.0.0.  Chrvsohepvl*  ChrvaoimiA* 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1879-1902.  4  *J"*/»y»^J»»  viii/w|ii«iQ, 
President  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1887-1889.  [  Clnnaoar. 


I  Clock  (m  part). 


Ciehlid; 
Cod. 


Lord  Grivthorpe. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Grimthorpe,  ist  Baron. 

George  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S. 

In  charge  of  the  Collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology,  British 
Museum.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

George  Charles  Williaicson,  Litt.D.  f 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures;  Life  of  Richard  J  Clouet,  FranQOis; 
Cosway,  R,A.;  George  Engleheart;  Portrait  Drawings;  &c.     Editor  of  new  edition  |  Clouet,  Jesn. 
of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  I 

Rev.  George  Edmundson,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.  f 

Formeriy  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    Ford's  Lecturer,  1909.  J  Cnlle:  History  (in  part)  ; 
Employed  by  British  Government  in  preparation  of  the  British  case  in  the  British  1  Columbia:  History, 
Guiana- Venezuelan  and  British  Guiana-Brazilian  boundary  arbitrations. 

G.  Faur. 


George  Gordon  Coulton,  M.A. 

Birkbeck  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Author 
of  Medieval  Studies;  Chaucer  and  his  England;  &c. 


{  Conjuring  {in  part). 
Coneublnage. 


Coleoptera. 


Coelentera. 


China  {in  part). 


George  Herbert  Carpenter,  M.R.I.A. 

Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.    Author  of  Insects:  - 
their  Structure  and  Life. 

George  Herbert  Fowler,  Ph.D.,  F.Z,S.,  F.L.S. 

Formerly  Berkeley  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  ^ 
Zoology  at  University  College,  London.    Member  of  Council  of  Linnean  Society. 

George  Jamieson,  C.M.G.,  M.A. 

Formerly  Consul-General  at  Shanghai,  and  Consul  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Shanghai. 

George  James  Turner.  r 

Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.    Editor  of  Select  Pleas  of  the  Forests  for  the  Selden  J  Clarendon*  Constitutions  0(. 
Society;&c.  [ 

Georg  Lunge,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Lunge,  Georg. 

Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.LE.,  F.R.S.  r 

Governor  of  Bombay.    Author  of  Imperial  Defence;  Russia* s  Great  Sea  Power;  The  \  Coallng-Stations. 
Last  Great  Naval  War;  Sac  [ 

Rev.  George  William  Knox,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History  of  Religion,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.    Author  of  The  Rdigion  of  Jesus;  The  Direct  and  Fundamental  Proofs  of  the " 
Christian  Religion;  &c. 

Herbert  Allen  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Member  of  the  China  Consular 
Service,  1 867-1 893.    Author  of  a  Chinese-English  Dictionary;  A  Chinese  Biographical " 
Dictionary;  History  of  Chinese  Literature, 

Hilary  Bauermann,  F.G.S.  (d.  1909). 


Coal-Tar. 


Christianity. 


China:  Language,  LUeraUtre, 
Religion, 


Formerly  Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  at  the  Ordnance  College,  Woolwich.    Author  of  ^ 
A  Treatise  on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

Rev.  Horace  Carter  Hovey,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdence*  Geological 
Society  of  America,  National GeographicSociety  and  Soci^t^  de  Sp^l^loeie  (France).  '^ 
Author  of  Celebrated  American  Caverns;  Handbook  of  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky;  &c. 

Henry  Edward  Watts. 

Editor  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,    Author  of  Life  of  Cervantes,    Translator  of  Don^ 
Quixote, 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  Cunynghame,  K.C.B.,  M.A. 

Assistant  Under-Secretarjr,  Home  Office;  Vice-President,  Institute  of  Electrical^ 
Engineers.    Author  of  various  works  on  Enamelling,  Electric  Lighting,  &c. 


Coal  {in  part) ; 
Coke. 


Colossal  Cavern. 


Cld,  Tho. 


Clock. 


Ni 
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H,  L.  C*  Hugh  LoNGBOxritNE  Callendar,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  r 

Professor  of  Physics,  Royal  College  of  Science,  London.     Formerly  Professor  of  J  nA«ft<iii0«iAn  aF  iIa«# 
Physics  in  McGUl  College.  Montreal,  and  in  University  CoUege,  London.  [  winaucuon  oi  neak 

H.  M.  R.  Hugh  Munro  Ross.  r 

Formerly  ^  Exhibitioner   of   Lincoln   College,   Oxford.     Editor  of   **  The  rim^^"^  Coal  (iff  ^or/). 
Engineering  Supplement.    Author  of  British  Railways,  [ 

H.  M.  W*  Harry  Marshall  Ward.  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  (d.  1905). 

Formerljr  Professor  of  Botany,  Cambridge  University.  President  of  the  British 
Mycological  Society.  Author  of  Timber  and  some  of  its  Diseases;  The  Oak;  Diseases 
in  Plants;  &c. 

H.  M.  Wo.         Harold  Mellor  Woodcock,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Proto-Zoology,  London  University.    Fellow  of  Uni*  ^ 
versity  CoU^je,  London.    Author  of  "  Haemoflagellates  "  in  Professor  Ray  Lan- 
kester's  Treatise  of  Zoology,  and  of  various  sdentinc  papers. 


Cohiiy  Ferdinand  Julius. 


Coceidia. 


H.  S.  J.  Henry  Stuart  Jones,  M.A.  [ 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Director  of  the  British  School  ats  Constantine  L 
Rome,  1903-1905.    Author  of  The  Roman  Empire;  &c.  t 

H.  St.  Henry  Sturt,  M.A.  f  _     ,.,, 

Author  of  Idola  Theatri;  The  Idea  of  a  Free  Church;  Personal  Idealism;  &c.  ]  Condlllac. 

H.  S.  WL  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 

Formerly  Lecturer  in  the  Hartford  School  of  Sodologv,  U.S.A.     Editor  of  The  J  Clironology  (in  part) ; 
Historians'  History  of  the  World.    Author  of  The  Story  of  Nineteenth  Century  Science ;  "^  —  —     - 
The  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing;  The  Lesson  of  Heredity;  &c. 

H.  Wh.  Horace  White,  LL.D. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  New   York  Evening  Post,     Sometime  Editor  of  Chicago  J  Cleveland.  Grover. 
Tribune.     Author  of  Money  and  Banking  Illustrated  by  American  History;  Tne 
Tariff  Question;  The  Gold  Question;  The  Stiver  Question;  &c. 


ClTilization. 


H.  W.  S.  H.  WiCKHAM  Steed. 

H.Y. 


ViCKHAM  Steed.  /m  w  • 

Correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Rome,  1897-1902,  and  at  Vienna.  \  vlwttinl. 

Sir  Henry  Yule,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.  j  ^,        „.         ,.         . 

See  the  biographical  article:  Yule,  Sir  Henry.  \  CbhlMl  History  {tn  part). 


I.  A.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.A.  f 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Formerly  President  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.     Author  of  ^  "I  Circumeision. 
Short  History  of  Jewish  Literature;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Judaism;  &c 
Edited  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  1 888-1 908.  [ 

J.A.  CL     John  Algernon  Clarke.  i  ri-.«i.,-i— .  /•  ^  a 

Author  of  Pen  Sketches;  &c.  \  Conjuring  (m  part). 

J.  A.  F.  John  Ambrose  Fleming,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  M.I.E.E. 

Pender  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  London.    Fellow  of 

University  College,  Lx)adon.    Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John  s    College,  Cambridge,  -j  Conduction.  Eleetrie. 

and  Lecturer  on  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  University.     Author  of  Magnets  and 

Electric  Currents. 

J.  A.  H.  John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.  \  Ciay-WlUl-FIIntS. 

J.  A.  R.  Very  Rev.  Joseph  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Westminster.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridg[e.  Formerly^  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Norrisian 
I^fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.    Author  of  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Incarnation ; 

J.  C.  Se.  John  Christopher  Schwab,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  r 

Librarian,  Yale  University.     Editor  of  Yale  Review.    Author  of  The  Confederate  4  CrOnfedente  States  Of  America, 
States  of  America;  History  of  New  York  Property  Tax;  &c.  [ 


Clement  I.  (in  part). 


J.  D.  V.  d.  W.    Johannes  Diderik  van  der  Waals,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  A 
the  Liquid  and  Gaseous  States.  '  t 


Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Amsterdam.    Author  of  The  Continuity  of-\  Condensation  Of  Gases. 

Gi 


■{ 


J.  E.  F.  Rev.  James  Everett  Frame,  A.M.  (Harvard). 

Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  -{  Colosslans,  Bplstle  to  the. 
New  York.    Author  of  Purpose  of  New  Testament  Theology. 

J.  E.  S.*  John  Edwin  Sandys,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  f 

Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Fellow  of  St  John's  Ccllejge,  J  Classios. 
Cambridg:e.     Fellow  of  |the  Bntish  Academy.     Author  of  History  of  Cktssical  | 
Scholarship;  &c.  ^ 


J.  H.  R. 


John  Horace  Round,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  f  ^ 

Author  of  Feudal  England;  Studies  in  Peerage  anfi  Family  History;  Peerage  and'i  Clare:  Family. 
Pedigree;  &c.  •  L 


J.  J.  T.  Sir  Joseph  John  Thomson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,_LL.p.^  Ph.D. 

Caven 
Royal 


^   OJbC^AA      J\Jjaj,^         A  JIA\^J^J9>^A^  ,     JbTJL.X&.,     JL^.k,^X^.,     A    •A'V.V^a,      ■>»>»^^.,     AM^.M^.  _ 

Cavendish  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  Cambridge.     Professor  of  FhymCB, 

yal  Institution,  London.     Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     President^ 
of  the  British  Association,  190^1910.     A¥^rded  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics,  1906. 


Author  of  Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases;  Recent  Researches  in  Electricity 
and  Magnetism;  Application  of  Dynamics  to  Physics  and  Chemistry;  &c. 


Conduction^  Eleetrie:   Through 
Gases. 


X 

J.  Le. 

J«  L«  H* 


J.  Mo* 
J.  M.  M. 

J.  M .  Ro. 

J.  N.  M. 
J.  P.-B. 
J.  P.  E. 


J*  R*  C* 


J.  S.  F. 


J*    Sa    A* 


J.  T.  C. 


J.  T.  S.* 
J.  V.  B, 


K.S. 


L.  B. 
L.  D.* 
L.6!. 

L*  J«  S« 


L,V.' 


M«  B«  S« 
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Rev.  James  Legge. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Legge,  James. 


■<  Contueius* 


John  Linton  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Formerly^ 
Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Ancient  Geography,  University  of 
Liverpool.    Lecturer  in  Classical  Archaeology  in  University  of  Oxford. 


Citium* 


Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Morley,  Viscount. 


-|  Comte. 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell.  f ri?^«l* 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  on  Classics  at  East  London "  CleiSUieiWS; 
College  (University  of  London).    Joint-editor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  L  Colehis. 

John  Mackinnon  Robertson,  M.P.  f  /,  ■    -j       «,         ■  -<    ■ 

Author  of  Montaigne  and  Shakespeare;  Modern  Humanists;  Buckle  and  his  Critics;  1  COlenOge,  Samuel  TaylOC. 
&c.    M.P.,  Tyneside  Division  of  Northumberland.  v. 

John  Nevil  Maskelyne. 

Author  of  Modern  Spiritualism;  Sharps  and  Flats;  &c. 


-{  Conjuring  (in  part). 


James  George  Joseph  Penderel-Brodhurst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardian,  London. 


/Chippendale; 
\  Clock  {in  part). 


Jean  Paul  Hippolyte  Emmanuel  Adhj^mar  Esmein. 

Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.     Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  ^ 
Member  of  the  Institute,  of  France.    Author  of  Cours  SlSmentaire  ahistoire  du  droit 
frangais;  &c. 


Cli&telet; 
Code  Napoleon. 


Joseph  Rogerson  Cotter,  M.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Physics,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Editor  of  2nd  -{  ColoUT. 
edition  of  Preston's  Theory  of  Heat. 


John  Smith  Flett,  D.Sc^  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to   the   Geological   Survey.      Formerly 

Edinburgh  University.    Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.    Bigsby 


Petrographer  to   the   Geological   Survey.      Formerly   Lecture£  on    Petrology   in  ^ 
Edinburgh  University.    Neill  Medallist  of  the  T 
Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 


Clay; 

Concretion; 

Conglomerate. 


John  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 

Secretary,  Royal  Geographical  Society.    Knight  of  Swedish  Order  of  North  Star. 
Commander  of  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St  Olaf.     Hon.  Member,  Geographical" 
Societies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  &c.    Editor  of  Statesman* s  Year  Book,    Editor  of 
the  Geographical  Journal. 

Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  South- Western  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association. 


Congo  Free  State  (in  part). 


Chiton; 
Coekle. 


James  Thomson  Shotwell,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

James  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  D.D.  (St  Andrews). 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  The  Apostolic  -* 
Age;  &c. 


Kathleen  Schlesinger. 

Author  of  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra. 


Laurence  Binyon. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Binyon,  L. 

Louis  Duchesne. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Duchesne,  L.  M.  O. 


j  Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste. 


Clementine  Literature; 
Congregationalism. 

Chelys;  Chleng;  Chorus; 
Cilbara;  Cittern;  Clarina; 
Clarinet;  Clavichord; 
Clavioytherium;  Concertina. 


I  China:  Chinese  Art. 


J  Clement  IL 


Lionel  Giles,  M.A. 

Assistant,  Oriental  Department,  British  Museum.     Author  of  Sun  Tzu  on  the  Art  •' 
of  War. 

Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

Assistant,  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.    Formerly  Scholar  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.     Editor  of  the  Mineralogical^ 
Magazine. 

LuiGi  Villari. 


China:  Language  (in  part). 

Childrenite;  Chlorite; 
Chromite;  Chrysocolla; 
CUntonite;  Cobaltite; 
Colemanite;  Columbite. 

Cibrario;  Colleoni; 


Italian  Foreign  Office   (Emigration  Department).     Formerly   Newspaper  Corre-     milAttfi*  rnlnnnft*   Fntmit^- 
spondent  in  East  of  Europe.     Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orleans,  1906;  Phil- J  )f^^^^»  V,,:?    .   *  ^"^^^^^ 
adelphia,  1907;  and  Boston,  U.S.A.»  1907-1910.    Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town     '^'*"'*""*    vittnri.* 
and  Country;  &c. 


Colonna,  Vittoria; 
Confalonieri. 


Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  M.A.,  LL.D.  f 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Administration  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Manchester.  Formerly  Director  of  Special  Enquiries  and  Reports  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  Student  and  Steward  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Editor  of  Continua- 
tion Schools  in  England  and  elsewhere;  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  in  Schools;  &c. 


Co-education. 
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1L6.D. 


M«  N*  T« 


M*  0*  B*  C* 


N.V. 


N.  W.  T. 


0.  Ba. 


0.  J.  R.  H. 


0.M,* 


P.  A.  M. 


P.  C.  Y. 


P.  La. 


R.  de  C.  W. 


R.H.* 


R.  J.  M. 


R.  K.  D. 


R.  L.* 


R«  N«  B« 


R.  P.  S. 


Cleomenes. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  Grant-Duff,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.  (1829- 
1906). 
M.P.  for  the  Elgin  Burghs,  1857-1881.    Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  1868-  .  -,,.,        t**«     a  *  w* 
1874.    Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1880-1881.    Governor  of  Madras,  ]  Coleridga,  J.  D.  C,  1st  Baron. 
1881-1886.     President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1889-1893.     President 
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CHATELET  (from  Med.  Lat.  casteUa),  the  word,  sometimes 
also  written  castiUet,  used  in  France  for  a  building  designed  for  the 
defence  of  an  outwork  or  gate,  sometimes  of  great  strength  or 
size,  but  distinguished  from  the  chateau,  or  castle  proper,  in 
being  purely  defensive  and  not  residential.  In  Paris,  before  the 
Revolution,  this  word  was  applied  both  to  a  particular  building 
and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  wa!s  the  seat.  This  building, 
the  original  Chd^telet,  had  been  first  a  castle  defending  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Cit6.  Tradition  traced  its  existence  back  to  Roman 
times,  and  in  the  i8th  century  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  great 
tower  was  still  called  the  chambre  de  Cisar.  The  jurisdiction  was 
that  of  the  provostship  {privdU)  and  viscountship  of  Paris,  which 
^ras  certainly  of  feudal  origin,  probably  going  back  to  the  counts 
of  Paris. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Saint  Lotus  that,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  £tienne  Boileau,  the  provostship  of  Paris  became  a 
prMli  en  garde,  i.e.  a  public  office  no  longer  put  up  to  sale. 
When  the  baiUis  (see  Bailiff  and  Bailie)  were  created,  the 
provost  of  Paris  naturally  discharged  the  duties  and  functions 
of  a  baitti,  in  which  capacity  he  heard  appeals  from  the  seigniorial 
and  inferior  judges  of  the  city  and  its  neighbouihood,  keeping, 
however,  his  title  of  provost.  When  under  Henry  II.  certain 
bailliages  became  presidial  }Mnsdictions(prSsidiaux) ,  ix,  received 
to  a  certain  eitent  the  right  of  judging  without  appeal,  the 
Chfttelet,  the  court  of  the  provost  of  Paris,  was  made  a  predidial 
court,  but  without  losing  its  former  name.  Finally,  various 
tribunals  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Paris,  i.e,  courts  exercising 
jurisdictions  outside  the  common  law  or  corresponding  to  certain 
cours  d'exceptian  which  existed  in  the  provinces,  were  \mited  with 
the  Chatelet,  of  which  they  became  divisions  (chambres).  Thus 
the  lieutenant-general  of  police  made  it  the  seat  of  his  juris- 
diction, and  the  provost  of  the  lie  de  France,  who  had  the  same 
criminal  jurisdiction  as  the  provosts  of  the  marshals  of  France 
in  other  provinces,  sat  their  also.  As  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Ch&telet,  it  was  originally  the  same  as  in  the  baUUageSy  except 
that  after  the  14th  century  it  had  some  special  offidals,  the 
auditors  and  the  examiners  of  inquests.  Like  the  baillis,  the 
provost  had  lieutenants  who  were  deputies  for  him,  and  in 
addition  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  body  of  ex  officio 
councillors.  This  last  staff,  however,  was  not  yet  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Registre 
criminel  du  Chdtelet  (1389-1392),  published  by  the  Societ6  des 
Bibliophiles  Frangais.  In  1674  the  whole  personnel  was  doubled, 
at  the  time  when  the  new  Chitelet  was  established  side  by  side 
with  the  old,  the  two  being  soon  after  amalgamated.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution  it  comprised,  beside  the  provost  whose  office 
had  become  practically  honorary,  the  lieutenant  civil,  who 
presided  over  the  chambre  de  prMlS  au  pare  civil  or  court  of  first 
instance ;  the  lieutenant  criminel,  who  presided  over  the  crihiinal 


court;  two  lieutenants  particuliers,  who  presided  in  turn  over 
the  chambre  du  prisidial  or  court  of  appeal  frotn  the  inferior 
jurisdictions;  a  juge  auditeur;  sixty-four  councillors  {con- 
seillers);  the  procureur  du  rot,  four  avocats  du  rot,  and  eight 
substittUs,  i.e.  deputies  of  the  procureur  (see  PROctmATOfi),  beside 
a  host  of  minor  officials.  The  history  of  the  Ch&telet  under  the 
Revolution  may  be  briefly  told:  the  Constituent  Assembly  em- 
powered it  to  try  cases  of  Ihse-nation,  and  it  was  also  before  this 
court  that  was  opened  the  inqiury  following  on  the  events  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  August  1789.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  law 
of  the  i6th  of  August  1790,  together  with  the  other  tribunals  of 
the  ancien  rSgime.  (J.  P.  E.) 

CHATELLERAULT,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  19  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Poitiers  on  the  Orleans  railway  between  that  town  and 
Tours.  Pop.  (1906)  15,214.  Ch&tellerault  is  situated  on  the 
right  and  eastern  bank  of  the  Vienne;  it  is  connected  with  the 
suburb  of  Chd,teauneuf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  guarded  at  the 
western  extremity  by  massive  towers.  The  manufacture  of 
cutlery  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  in  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clain,  south  of  the  town.  Of  the  other  industrial  establish- 
ments the  most  important  is  the  national  small-arms  factory, 
which  was  established  in  181 5  in  Chiteauneuf,  and  employs 
from  1500  to  5500  men.  Ch&tellerault  (or  Chfttelherault: 
CasteUum  Airaldt)  derives  its  name  from  a  fortress  built  in 
the  loth  century  by  Airaud,  viscount  of  its  territory.  In  1515 
it  was  made  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Francois  de  Bourbon,  but  it 
was  not  long  after  this  date  that  it  became  reunited  to  the 
crown.  In  1548  it  was  bestowed  on  James  Hamilton,  2nd  earl 
of  Arran  (see  Hamilton). 

CHATHAM,  WILLIAM  PITT.ist  Earl  or  (1708-1778),  English 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Westminster  on  the  isth  of  November 
1708.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnoc, 
ComwAH,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Pitt  (1653-1726),  governor 
of  Madras,  who  was  known  as  "  Diamond  "  Pitt,  from  the  fact 
of  his  having  sold  a  diamond  of  extraordinary  size  to  the  regent 
Orleans  for  something  like  £135,000.  It  was  mainly  by  this 
fortunate  transaction  that  the  governor  was  enabled  to  raise 
his  family,  which  was  one  of  old  standing,  to  a  position  of  wealth 
and  political  inffiience.  The  latter  he  acquired  by  purchasing 
the  burgage  tenures  of  Old  Sarum. 

WilKiam  Pitt  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  in  January  1727  was 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College,  Otford. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  was  an  extensively  read,  if  not  a 
minutely  accurate  classical  scholar;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Demosthenes  was  his  favourite  author,  and  that  he 
diligently  cultivated  the  faculty  of  expression  by  the  practice  of 
translation  and  re-trandation.    An  hereditary  gout,  ftom  which 
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he  had  suffered  even  during  his  school-days,  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  university  without  taking  his  degree,  in  order  to  travel 
abroad.  He  spent  some  time  in  France  and  Italy;  but  the 
disease  proved  intractable,  and  he  continued  subject  to  attacks 
of  growing  intensity  at  frequent  intervals  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  1727  his  father  had  died,  and  on  his  return  home  it  was 
necessary  for  him,  as  the  younger  son,  to  choose  a  profession. 
Having  chosen  the  army,  he  obtained  through  the  interest  of  his 
friends  a  comet's  comndssibn  in  the  dragoons.  But  his  militaiy 
career  ^was  destined  to  be  shork  His  elder  brother  Thomas  • 
having  been  returned  at  the  general  election  of  1734  both  for 
Oakhampton  and  for  Old  Sarum,  and  having  preferred  to  sit  for 
the  former,  the  family  borough  fell  to  the  younger  brother  by  the 
sort  of  natural  right  usually  recognized  in  such  cases.  Accord** 
ingly,  in  February  1735,  WiUiam  Pitt  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  Old  Sarum.  Attaching  himself  at  once  to  the  formid- 
able band  of  discontented  Whigs  known  as  the  Patriots,  whom 
Walpole's  love  of  exclusive  power  had  forced  into  opposition 
under  Pulteney,  he  became  in  a  very  short  time  one  of  its  most 
prominent  members.  His  maiden  speech  was  delivered  in  April 
1736,  in  the  debate  on  the  congratulatory  address  to  the  king  on 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
compliment,  and  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  speech  as  re- 
ported; but  it  served  to  gain  for  him  the  attention  of  the  house 
when  he  presented  himself,  as  he  soon  afterwards  did,  in  debates 
of  a  party  character.  So  obnoxious  did  he  become  as  a  critic  of 
the  government,  that  Walpole  thought  fit  to  pxuiish  him  by 
procuring  his  dismissal  from  the  army.  Some  years  later  he  had 
occasion  vigorously  to  denounce  the  system  of  cashiering  officers 
for  political  differences,  but  with  characteristic  loftiness  of  spirit 
he  disdained  to  make  any  reference  to  his  own  case.  The  loss 
of  his  commission  was  soon  made  up  to  him.  The  heir  to  the 
throne,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  if  not 
in  reigning  families  generally,  was  the  patron  of  the  opposition, 
and  the  ex-comet  became  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  In  this  new  position  his  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  any  degree  relax.  He  had 
all  the  natural  gifts  an  orator  could  desire — a.  comnoanding  pres- 
ence, a  graceful  though  somewhat  theatrical  bearing,  an  eye  of 
piercing  brightness,  and  a  voice  of  the  utmost  flexibility.  His 
style,  if  occasionally  somewhat  turgid,  was  elevated  and  passion- 
ate, and  it  always  bore  the  impress  of  that  intensity  of  conviction 
which  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  a  speaker  can  have  to  sway 
the  convictions  of  an  audience.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
in  the  series  of  stormy  debates,  protracted  through  several  years, 
that  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Walpole,  his  eloquence  should  have 
been  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  forces  that  combined  to  bring 
about  the  final  result.  Specially  effective,  according  to  contem- 
porary testimony,  were  his  speeches  against  the  Hanoverian 
subsidies,  against  the  Spanish  convention  in  1739,  and  in  favour 

.  of  the  motion  in  1742  for  an  investigation  into  the  last  ten  years 
of  Walpole's  administration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
reports  of  these  speeches  which  have  come  down  to  us  were  made 
from  hearsay,  or  at  best  from  recollection,  and  are  necessarily 

.  therefore  most  imperfect.  The  best-known  specimen  of  Pitt's 
eloquence,  his  reply  to  the  sneers  of  Horatio  Walpole  at  his  youth 

'  anddeclamatory  manner,which  has  found  a  place  in  somanyhand- 
books  of  elocution,  is  evidently,  in  form  at  least,  the  work,  not  of 
Pitt,  but  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  furnished  the  report  to  the  Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine,  Probably  Pitt  did  say  something  of  the  kind 
attributed  to  him,  though  even  this  is  by  no  means  certain  in  view 
of  Johnson's  repentant  admission  that  he  had  often  invented  not 
merely  the  form,  but  the  substance  of  entire  debates. 

In  1742  Walpole  was  at  last  forced  to  succumb  to  the  long- 
continued  attacks  of  opposition,  and  was  succeeded  as  prime 
minister  by  the  earl  of  Wilmington,  though  the  real  power  in 
the  new  government  was  divided  between  Carteret  and  the 
Pelhams.    Pitt's  conduct  on  the  change  of  administration  was 

.  open  to  grave  censure.  The  relentless  vindictiveness  with 
which  he  insisted  on  the  prosecution  of  Walpole,  and  supported 
the  bill  of  indemnity  to  witnesses  against  the  fallen  minister, 
was  in  itself  not  magnanimous;  but  it  appears  positively  un- 


worthy when  it  is  known  that  a  short  time  before  Pitt  had  offered, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  use  all  his  influence  in  the  other  direction. 
Possibly  he  was  embittered  at  the  time  by  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  the  strong  personal  dislike  of  the  king,  caused  chiefly  by  the 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Hanover,  he  did 
not  by  obtaining  a  place  in  the  new  ministry  reap  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  to  which  he  had  so  largely  contributed.  The  so-called 
"  broad-bottom "  administration  formed  by  the  PeUiams  in 
1744,  after  the  dismissal  of  Carteret,  though  it  included  several 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act,  did  not  at 
first  include  Pitt  himself  even  in  a  subordinate  office.  Before 
the  obstacle  to  his  admission  was  overcome,  he  had  received  a 
remarkablef  accession  to  his  private  fortune.  The  eccentric 
'duchess  of  Marlborough,  dying  in  1744,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
left  him  a  legacy  of  £10,000  as  an  "  acknowledgment  of  the 
noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  support  of  the  laws  of  England 
and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country."  As  her  hatred  was 
known  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  her  love,  the  legacy  was  probably 
as  much  a  mark  of  her  detestation  of  Walpole  as  of  her  admiration 
of  Pitt.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  it  does  not  come  in 
chronological  order,  that  Pitt  was  a  second  time  the  object  of  a 
form  of  acknowledgment  of  public  virtue  which  few  statesmen 
have  had  the  fortune  to  receive  even  once.  About  twenty  years 
after  the  Marlborough  legacy.  Sir  WOliam  P3rnsent,  a  Somerset- 
shire baronet  to  whom  he  was  personally  quite  unknown,  left 
him  his  entire  estate,  worth  about  three  thousand  a  year,  in 
testimony  of  approval  of  his  political  career. 

It  was  with  no  very  good  grace  that  the  king  at  length  consented 
to  give  Pitt  a  place  in  the  government,  although  the  latter  did 
all  he  could  to  ingratiate  himself  at  court,  by  changing  his  tone 
on  the  questions  on  which  he  had  made  himself  offensive.  To 
force  the  matter,  the  Pelhams  had  to  resign  expressly  on  the 
question  whether  he  should  be  admitted  or  not,  and  it  was  only 
after  all  other  arrangements  had  proved  impracticable,  that  they 
were  reinstated  with  the  obnoxious  politician  as  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland.  This  was  in  February  1746.  In  May  of  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  more  important  and  lucrative  office 
of  paymaster-general,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  the  privy  council, 
though  not  in  the  cabinet.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  public  spirit  and  integrity  in  a  way  that  deeply  impressed 
both  the  king  and  the  country.  It  had  been  the  usual  practice 
of  previous  paymasters  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  interest 
of  all  money  lying  in  their  hands  by  way  of  advance,  and  also  to 
accept  a  commission  of  )  %  on  all  foreign  subsidies.  Although 
there  was  no  strong  public  sentiment  against  the  practice,  Pitt 
altogether  refused  to  profit  by  it.  All  advances  were  lodged  by 
him  in  the  Bank  of  England  until  required,  and  all  subsidies 
were  paid  over  without  deduction,  even  though  it  was  pressed 
upon  him,  so  that  he  did  not  draw  a  shilling  from  his  office 
beyond  the  salary  legally  attaching  to  it.  Conduct  like  this, 
though  obviously  disinterested,  did  not  go  without  immediate 
and  ample  reward,  in  the  public  confidence  which  it  created, 
and  which  formed  the  mainspring  of  Pitt's  power  as  a  statesman. 

The  administration  formed  in  1746  lasted  without  material 
change  till  1754.  It  would  appear  from  his  published  corre- 
spondence that  Pitt  had  a  greater  influence  in  shaping  its  policy 
than  his  comparatively  subordinate  position  would  in  itself  have 
entitled  him  to.  His  conduct  in  supporting  measures,  such  as 
the  Spanish  treaty  and  the  continental  subsidies,  which  he 
had  violently  denounced  when  in  opposition,  had  been  much 
criticized;  but  within  certain  limits,  not  indeed  very  well 
defined,  inconsistency  has  never  been  coimted  a  vice  in  an  English 
statesman.  The  times  change,  and  he  is  not  blamed  for  changing 
with  the  times.  Pitt  in  office,  looking  back  on  the  commencement 
of  his  public  life,  might  have  used  the  plea  "  A  good  deal  has 
happened  since  then,"  at  least  as  justly  as  some  others  have 
done.  Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  restraints  and 
responsibilities  of  office.  In  Pitt's  case,  too,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  opposition  with  which  he  had  acted  gradually 
dwindled  away,  and  that  it  ceased  to  have  any  organized  existence 
after  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1751.  Then  in  regard 
to  the  important  question  with  Spain  as  to  the  right  of  search. 
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Pitt  has  disarmed  criticism  by  acknowledging  that  the  course 
he  followed  during  Wapole's  administration  was  indefensible. 
All  due  weight  being  given  to  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  Pitt  did  overstep  the 
limits  within  which  inconsistency  is  usually  regarded  as  venial. 
His  one  great  object  was  first  to  gain  office,  and  then  to  make 
his  tenure  of  o£Ok:e  secure  by  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  king. 
The  entire  revolution  whidi  much  of  his  policy  imderwent  in 
order  to  effect  this  object  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
sudden  and  inexplicable  changes  of  front  habitual  to  placemen 
of  the  Tadpole  iBtamp  to  be  altogether  pleasant  to  contemplate 
in  a  politician  of  pure  aims  and  lofty  ambition.  Himuliating 
is  not  too  strong  a  term  to  apply  to  a  letter  in  which  he  expresses 
his  desire  to  "  efface  the  past  by  every  action  of  his  life,"  in  order 
that  he  may  stand  well  with  the  lung. 

In  1754  Henry  Pelham  died,  and  was  succeeded  at  the  head  of 
affairs  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  To  Pitt  the  change 
brought  no  advancement,  and  he  had  thus  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  description  of  his  chief  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  ''  His  name  is  treason."  But  there  was  for  a 
time  no  open  breach.  Pitt  continued  at  his  post;  and  at  the 
general  election  which  took  place  during  the  year  he  even 
accepted  a  nomination  for  the  duke's  pocket  borough  of  Aid- 
borough.  He  had  sat  for  Seaford  since  1747.  When  parliament 
met,  however,  he  was  not  long  in  showing  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
Ignoring  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  the  political  nobody  to  whom 
Newcastle  had  entrusted  the  management  of  the  Commotis, 
he  made  frequent  and  vehement  attacks  on  Newcastle  himself, 
though  still  continuing  to  serve  under  him.  In  this  strange 
state  matters  continued  for  about  a  year.  At  length,  just  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November  17  51,  Pitt  was  disnussed 
from  office,  having  on  the  debate  on  the  address  spoken  at  great 
length  against  a  new  sjrstem  of  continental  subsidies,  proposed  by 
the  government  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Fox,  who  had 
just  before  been  appointed  secretary  of  state,  retsUned  his  place, 
and  though  the  two  men  continued  to  be  of  the  same  party,  and 
afterwards  served  again  in  the  same  government,  there  was 
henceforward  a  rivalry  between  them,  which  makes  the  celebrated 
opposition  of  their  illustrious  sons  seem  like  an  inherited  quarrel 

Another  year  had  scarcely  passed  when  Pitt  was  again  in 
power.  The  inherent  weakness  of  the  government,  the  vigour 
and  eloquence  of  his  opposition,  and  a  series  of  military  disasters 
abroad  combined  to  rouse  a  public  feeling  of  indignation  which 
could  not  be  withstood,  and  in  December  1756  Pitt,  who  now 
sat  for  Okehampton,  became  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of 
the  Commons  under  the  premiership  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
He  had  made  it  a  condition  of  his  joining  any  administration 
that  Newcastle  should  be  excluded  from  it,  thus  showing  a 
resentment  which,  though  natural  enough,  proved  fatal  to  the 
lengthened  existence  of  his  government.  With-  the  king  un- 
friendly, and  Newcastle,  whose  corrupt  influence  was  still 
dominant  in  the  Commons,  estranged,  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  government  by  the  aid  of  public  opinion  alone,  how- 
ever emphatically  that  might  have  declared  itself  on  his  side. 
In  April  1757,  accordingly,  he  found  himself  again  dismissed 
from  office  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  king's  favourite 
continental  policy.  But  the  power  that  was  insufficient  to  keep 
him  in  office  was  strong  enough  to  make  any  arrangement  that 
excluded  him  impracticable.  The  public  voice  spoke  in  a  way 
that  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Probably  no  English  minister 
ever  received  in  so  short  a  time  so  many  proofs  of  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  the  public,  the  capital  and  all  the  chief  towns 
voting  him  addresses  and  the  freedom  of  their  corporations. 
From  the  political  deadlock  that  ensued  relief  could  only  be  had 
by  an  arrangement  between  Newcastle  and  Pitt.  After  some 
weeks'  negotiation,  in  the  course  of  which  the  firpiness  and 
moderation  of  "  the  Great  Commoner,"  as  he  had  come  to  be 
called,  contrasted  favourably  with  the  characteristic  tortuosities 
of  the  crafty  peer,  matters  were  settled  on  such  a  basis  that, 
while  Newcastle  was  the  nominal,  Pitt  was  the  virtual  head  of 
the  government.  On  his  acceptance  of  office  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Bath. 


This  celebrated  administration  was  formed  in  June  r7S7,  and 
continued  in  power  till  1761.  During  the  four  years  of  its 
existence  it  has  been  usual  to  say  that  the  biography  of  Pitt  is 
the  history  of  England,  so  thoroughly  was  he  identified  with  the 
great  events  which  make  this  period,  in  so  far  as  the  external 
relations  of  the  country  are  concerned,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
in  her  annals.  A  detailed  account  of  these  events  belongs  to 
history;  all  that  is  needed  in  a  biography  is  to  point  out  the 
extent  to  which  Pitt's  personal  influence  may  really  be  traced 
in  them.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the  general 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  the  whole  glory  of  these  years 
was  due  to  his  single  genius;  his  alone  was  the  mind  that  planned, 
and  his  the  spirit  that  animated  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  British  arms  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Posterity, 
indeed,  has  been  able  to  recognize  more  fully  the  independent 
genius  of  those  who  carried  out  his  purposes.  The  heroism  of 
Wolfe  would  have  been  irrepressible,  Clive  would  have  proved 
himself  "  a  heaven-bom  general,"  and  Frederick  the  Great 
would  have  written  his  name  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  skilful 
strategists  the  world  has  known,  whoever  had  held  the  seals  of 
office  in  England.  But  Pitt's  relation  to  all  three  was  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  a  large  share  in  the  credit  of  their  deeds.  It  was 
his  discernment  that  selected  Wolfe  to  lead  the  attack  on  Quebec, 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  dying  a  victor  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  He  had  personally  less  to  do  with  the  successes  in 
India  than  with  the  other  great  enterprises  that  shed  an  imdying 
lustre  on  his  administration;  but  his  generous  praise  in  parlia- 
ment stimulated  the  genius  of  Clive,  and  the  forces  that  acted 
at  the  dose  of  the  struggle  were  animated  by  his  indomitable 
spirit.  Pitt,  the  first  real  Imperialist  in  modern  English  history, 
was  the  directing  mind  in  liie  expansion  of  his  country,  and 
with,  him  the  beginning  of  empire  is  rightly  associated.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  might  well,  moreover,  have  been  another 
Thirty  Years'  War  if  Pitt  had  not  furnished  Frederick  with 
an  annual  subsidy  of  £700,000,  and  in  addition  relieved  him  of 
the  task  of  defending  western  Germany  against  France. 

Contemporary  opinion  was,  of  course,  incompetent  to  estimate 
the  permanent  results  gained  for  the  country  by  the  brilliant 
foreign  policy  of  Pitt.  It  has  long  been  generally  agreed  that 
by  several  of  his  most  costly  expeditions  nothing  was  really  won 
but  glory.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the  only  permanent 
acquisition  that  England  owed  directly  to  him  was  her  Canadian 
dominion;  and,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  true,  it  being  admitted 
that  the  campaign  by  which  the  Indian  empire  was  virtually  won 
was  not  planned  by  him,  though  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
during  his  ministry.  But  material  aggrandizement,  though 
the  only  tangible,  is  not  the  only  real  or  lasting  effect  of  a  war 
policy.  More  may  be  gained  by  crushing  a  formidable  rival  than 
by  conquering  a  province.  The  loss  of  her  Canadian  possessions 
was  only  one  of  a  series  of  disasters  suffered  by  France,  which 
radically  affected  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  world.  Deprived 
of  her  most  valuable  colonies  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
and  thoroughly  defeated  on  the  continent,  her  humiliation  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  history.  The  victorious  policy 
of  Pitt  destroyed  the  military  prestige  which  repeated  experience 
has  shown  to  be  in  France  as  in  no  other  country  the  very  life 
of  monarchy,  and  thus  was  not  the  least  considerable  of  the  many 
influences  that  slowly  brought  about  the  French  Revolution. 
It  effectually  deprived  her  of  the  lead  in  the  councils  of  Europe 
which  she  had  hitherto  arrogated  to  herself,  and  so  affected  the 
whole  course  of  continental  politics.  It  is  such  far-reaching 
results  as  these,  and  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  single  colony, 
however  valuable,  that  constitute  Pitt's  claim  to  be  considered 
as  on  the  whole  the  most  powerful  minister  that  ever  guided  the 
foreign  policy  of  England. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  a  series  of  changes  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  was  the  death 
of  George  II.  on  the  25th  of  October  1760,  and  the  accession  of 
his  grandson,  George  III.  The  new  king  had,  as  was  natural ,  new 
counsellors  of  his  own,  the  chief  of  whom,  Lord  Bute,  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  cabinet  as  a  secretary  of  state.  Between  Bute 
and  Pitt  there  speedily  arose  an  occasion  of  serious  difference. 
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The  existence  of  the  so-called  family  compact  by  which  the 
Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain  bound  themselves  in  an  offensive 
alliance  against  England  having  been  brought  to  light,  Pitt  urged 
that  it  should  be  met  by  an  inunediate  declaration  of  war  with 
Spain.  To  this  course  Bute  would  not  consent,  and  as  his  refusal 
was  endorsed  by  all  his  colleagues  save  Temple,  Pitt  had  no 
choice  but  to  leave  a  cabinet  in  which  his  advice  on  a  vital 
question  had  been  rejected.  On  his  resignation,  which  took 
place  in  October  1761,  the  king  urged  him  to  accept  some  signal 
mark  of  royal  favour  in  the  form  most  agreeable  to  himself. 
Accordingly  he  obtained  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year  for  three  lives, 
and  his  wife,  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1754,  was  created  Baroness  Chatham  in  her  own  right.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  latter  gracefully  bestowed  honour  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Pitt's  domestic  life  was  a  singularly  happy  one. 

Pitt's  spirit  was  too  lofty  to  admit  of  his  entering  on  any 
merely  factious  opposition  to  the  government  he  had  quitted. 
On  the  contrary,  his  conduct  after  his  retirement  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  moderation  and  disinterestedness  which,  as 
Burke  has  remarked,  *'  set  a  seal  upon  his  character."  The  war 
with  Spain,  in  which  he  had  urged  the  cabinet  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, proved  inevitable;  but  he  scorned  to  use  the  occasion 
for  "  altercation  and  recrimination,"  and  spoke  in  support  of 
the  government  measures  for  canying  on  the  war.  To  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  concluded  in  February  1763  he  offered 
an  indignant  resistance,  considering  the  terms  quite  inadequate 
to  the  successes  that  had  been  gained  by  the  country.  When  the 
treaty  was  discussed  in  parliament  in  December  of  the  preceding 
year,  though  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  he  was  carried 
down  to  the  Hoiise,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
interrupted  more  than  once  by  paroxysms  of  pain,  he  strongly 
protested  against  its  various  conditions.  The  ph3fsical  cause 
which  rendered  this  effort  so  painful  probably  accounts  for  the 
inf requency  of  his  appearances  in  parliament,  as  well  as  for  much 
that  is  otherwise  inexplicable  in  his  subsequent  conduct.  In 
1763  he  spoke  against  the  obnoxious  tax  on  cider,  imposed  by 
his  brother-in-law,  George  Grenville,  and  his  opposition,  though 
imsuccessful  in  the  House,  helped  to  keep  alive  his  popularity 
with  the  country,  which  cordially  hated  the  excise  and  all  con- 
nected with  it.  When  next  year  the  question  of  general  warrants 
was  raised  in  connexion  with  the  case  of  Wilkes,  Pitt  vigorously' 
maintained  their  illegality,  thus  defending  at  once  the  privileges 
of  Parliament  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  During  1765  he 
seems  to  have  been  totally  incapacitated  for  public  business. 
In  the  following  year  he  supported  with  great  power  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Rockingham  administration  for  the  repeal  of  the 
American  Stamp  Act,  arguing  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to 
impose  taxes  upon  the  colonies.  He  thus  endorsed  the  contention 
of  the  colonists  on  the  ground  of  principle,  whUe  the  majority  of 
those  who  acted  with  him  contented  thenoselves  with  resisting  the 
disastrous  taxation  scheme  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  The 
Repeal  Act,  indeed,  was  only  passed  pari  passu  with  another 
censuring  the  American  assemblies,  and  declaring  the  authority 
of  the  British  parliament  over  the  colonies  "  in  all  cases  what- 
soever ";  so  that  the  House  of  Commons  repudiated  in  the  most 
formal  manner  the  principle  Pitt  laid  down.  His  language  in 
approval  of  the  resistance  of  the  colonists  was  unusually  bold, 
and  perhaps  no  one  but  himself  could  have  employed  it  with 
impunity  at  a  time  when  the  freedom  of  debate  was  only  im- 
perfectly conceded. 

Pitt  had  not  been  long  out  of  of&ce  when  he  was  solicited  to 
return  to  it,  and  the  solicitations  were  more  than  once  renewed. 
Unsuccessful  overtures  were  made  to  him  in  1763,  and  twice 
in  176s,  in  May  and  June-^the  negotiator  in  May  being  the 
king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  went  down  in  person 
to  Hayes,  Pitt's  seat  in  Kent.  It  is  known  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  joining  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's  short-lived 
.  administration  at  any  time  on  his  own  terms,  and  his  conduct 
in  declining  an  arrangement  with  that  niinister  has  been  more 
generaUy  condemned  than  any  other  step  in  his  public  life.  In 
July  1766  Rockingham  was  dismissed,  and  Pitt  was  entrusted  by 
the  king  with  the  task  of  forming  a  government  entirely  on  his 


own  conditions.  The  result  was  a  cabinet,  strong  much  beyond 
the  average  in  its  individual  members,  but  weak  to  poweriessness 
in  the  diversity  of  its  composition.  Burke,  in  a  mem<H:able 
passage  of  a  memorable  speech,  has  described  this  ''  chequered 
and  speckled  "  administration  with  great  humour,  speaking  of 
it  as  *'  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch 
and  imsure  to  stand  on."  Pitt  chose  for  himself  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal,  which  necessitated  his  removal  to  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  in  August  he  became  earl  of  Chatham  and  Viscount 
Pitt. 

By  the  acceptance  of  a  peerage  the  great  onnmoner  lost  at 
least  as  much  and  as  suddenly  in  popularity  as  he  gained  in 
dignity.  One  significant  indication  of  this  may  be  mentioned. 
In  view  of  his  probable  accession  to  power,  preparations  were 
made  in  the  city  of  London  for  a  banquet  and  a  general  illumina- 
tion to  celebrate  the  event.  But  the  celebration  was  at  once 
countermanded  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  become  earl  of 
Chatham.  The  instantaneous  revulsion  of  public  feeling  was 
somewhat  unreasonable,  for  Pitt's  health  seems  now  to  have 
been  beyond  doubt  so  shattered  by  his  hereditaiy  malady,  that 
he  was  already  in  old  age  though  only  fifty-eight.  It  was  natural, 
ther^ore,  that  he  should  choose  a  sinecure  office,  and  the  ease  of 
the  Lords.  But  a  popular  idol  nearly  always  suffers  by  removal 
from  inmiediate  contact  with  the  popular  sympathy,  be  the 
motives  for  removal  what  they  may. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was  to  lay  an 
embargo  upon  com,  which  was  thought  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  a  dearth  resulting  from  the  unprecedentedly  bad 
harvest  of  1766.  The  measure  was  strongly  opposed,  and  Lord 
Chatham  delivered  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
sufqxnt  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  almost  the  only  measure  intro- 
duced by  hisgovemment  in  which  he  personally  interestedhimseif . 
His  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  growing  importance  of 
the  affairs  of  India,  and  there  is  evidence  in  his  correspondence 
that  he  was  meditating  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  transferring 
much  of  the  power  of  the  company  to  the  crown,  when  he  was 
withdrawn  from  public  business  in  a  manner  that  has  always 
been  regarded  as  somewhat  mysterious.  It  may  be  questioned, 
indeed,  whether  even  had  his  powers  been  unimpaired  he  could 
have  carried  out  any  decided  policy  on  any  question  with  a 
cabinet  representing  interests  so  various  and  conflicting;  but, 
as  it  happened,  he  was  incapacitated  physically  and  mentally 
during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  tenure  of  office.  He 
scarcely  ever  saw  any  of  his  colleagues  though  they  repeatedly 
and  urgently  pressed  for  interviews  with  him,  and  even  an  offer 
from  the  king  to  visit  him  in  person  was  declined,  though  in  the 
language  of  profound  and  almost  abject  respect  which  always 
marked  his  communications  with  the  court.  It  has  been  in- 
sinuated both  by  contemporary  and  by  later  critics  that  being 
disappointed  at  his  loss  of  popularity,  and  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  co-operating  with  his  colleagues,  he  exaggerated 
his  malady  as  a  pretext  for  the  inaction  that  was  forced  upon 
him  by  circumstances.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  reas<Hi  to  doubt 
that  he  was  really,  as  his  friends  represented,  in  a  state  that 
utterly  unfitted  him  for  business.  He  seems  to  have  been  freed 
for  a  time  from  the  pangs  of  gout  only  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
species  of  mental  alienation  bordering  on  insanity.  This  is  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  most  obvious,  explanation  of 
his  utter  indifference  in  presence  of  one  of  the  most  momentous 
problems  that  ever  pressed  for  solution  on  an  English  statesman. 
Those  who  are  able  to  read  the  history  in  the  light  of  what 
occurred  later  may  perhaps  be  convinced  that  no  policy  whatever 
initiated  after  1766  could  have  prevented  or  even  materially 
delayed  the  declaration  of  American  independence;  but  to  the 
politicians  of  that  time  the  coming  event  had  not  yet  cast  so 
dark  a  shadow  before  as  to  paralyse  all  action,  and  if  any  man 
could  have  allayed  the  growing  discontent  of  the  colonists  and 
prevented  the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  it  would 
have  been  Lord  Chatham.  The  fact  that  he  not  only  did  nothing 
to  remove  existing  difficulties,  but  remained  passive  while  his 
colleagues  took  the  fatal  step  which  led  directly  to  separation, 
is  in  itself  dear  proof  of  his  entire  incapacity.    The  imposition 
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of  the  import  duty  on  tea  and  other  commodities  was  the  project 
of  Chatks  Townshend,  and  was  carried  into  effect  in  1767  without 
consultation  with  Lord  Chatham,  if  not  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes.  It  is  probably  the  most  singular  thing  in  connexion 
with  this  singular  administration,  that  its  most  pregnant  measure 
shotdd  thus  have  been  one  directly  opposed  to  the  well*known 
principles  of  its  head. 

For  many  months  things  remained  in  the  curious  position  that 
he  who  was  understood  to  be  the  head  of  the  cabinet  had  as  little 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country  as  an  unenfranchised 
peasant.  As  the  chief  couM  not  or  would  not  lead,  the  sub* 
ordinates  naturaUy .  chose  their  own  paths  and  not  his.  The 
lines  of  Chatham's  policy  were  abandoned  in  other  cases  besides 
the  imposition  of  the  import  duty;  his  opponents  were  taken 
into  confidence;  and  friends,  such  as  Amherst  and  Shelbume, 
were  dismissed  from  their  posts.  When  at  length  in  October 
1768  he  tendered  his  resignation  on  the  ground  of  shattered 
health,  he  did  not  fail  to  mention  the  dismissal  of  Amherst  and 
Shelbume  as  a  personal  grievance. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  a  renewed  attack  of  gout  freed 
Chatham  from  the  mental  disease  under  which  he  had  so  long 
suffered.  He  had  been  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  in  seclusion 
when,  in  July  1769,  he  again  appeared  in  public  at  a  royal  levee. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1770  that  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  now  almost  no  personal  following, 
mainly  owing  to  the  grave  mistake  he  had  made  in  not  forming 
an  alliance  with  the  Rockingham  party.  But  his  eloquence  was 
as  powerful  as  ever,  and  all  its  power  was  directed  against  the 
government  policy  in  the  contest  with  America,  which  had 
become  the  question  of  all-absorbing  interest.  His  last  appear- 
ance in  the  House  of  Lords  was  on  the  7th  of  April  1778,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  motion  for  an  address 
praying  the  king  to  conclude  peace  with  America  on  any  terms. 
In  view  of  the  hostile  demonstrations  of  France  the  various 
parties  had  come  generally  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure. 
But  Chatham  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  a  step  which 
implied  submission  to  the  "  natural  enemy  "  whom  it  had  been 
the  main  object  of  his  life  to  humble,  and  he  declaimed  for  a 
considerable  time,  though  with  sadly  diminished  vigour,  against 
the  motion.  After  the  duke  of  Richmond  had  replied,  he  rose 
again  excitedly  as  if  to  speak,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  fell  down  in  a  fit.  He  was  removed  to  his  seat  at  Hayes, 
where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  May.  With  graceful  unanimity 
all  parties  combined  to  show  their  sense  of  the  national  loss. 
The  Commons  presented  an  address  to  the  king  praying  that  the 
deceased  statesman  might  be  buried  with  the  honours  of  a  public 
funeral,  and  voted  a  sum  for  a  public, monument  which  was 
erected  over  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Soon  after  the 
funeral  a  bill  was  passed  bestowing  a  pension  of  £4000  a  year 
on  his  successors  in  the  earldom.  He  had  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  second  son,  WUliam, 
was  destined  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  a  name  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  England. 

Dr  Johnson  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ''  Walpole  was  <i 
minister  given  by  the  king  to  the  people,  but  Pitt  was  a  minister 
given  by  the  people  to  the  king,"  and  the  remark  correctly 
indicates  Chatham's  distinctive  place  among  English  statesmen. 
He  was  the  first  minister  whose  main  strength  lay  in  the  support 
of  the  nation  at  large  as  distinct  from  its  representatives  in  the 
Commoiis,  where  his  personal  following  was  always  small.  He 
was  the  first  to  discern!  that  public  opinion,  though  generally 
slow  to  form  and  slow  to  act,  is  in  the  end  the  paramount  power 
in  the  state;  and  he  was  the  first  to  use  it  not  in  an  emeigency 
merely,  but  throug^outa  whole  political  career.  He  marks  the 
commencement  df  that  vast  change  in  the  movement  of  English 
politics  by  which  it  has  come  about  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  now  tells  effectively  on  the  action  of 
the  government  from  day  to  day, — almost  from  hour  to  hour. 
He  waft  well  fitted  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  for  his  virtues  and  his  failings  were  alike  English. 
He  wa6  oft^n  inconsistent,  he  was  generally  intractable  and 
overbearing,  and  he  was  always  pompous  and  affected  to  a 


degree  which,  Macaulay  has  remarked,  seems  scarcely  compatible 

with  true  greatness.    Of  the  last  quality  evidence  is  furnished 

in  the  stilted  style  of  his  letters,  and  in  the  fact  recorded  by 

Seward  that  he  never  permitted  his  under-secretaries  to  sit  in 

his  presence.     Burke  speaks  of  **  some  significant,  pompous, 

creeping,  explanatory,  ambiguous  matter,  in  the  true  Chathamic 

style."    But  these  defects  were  known  only  to  the  inner  circle 

of  his  associates.    To  the  outside  public  he  was  endeared  as  a 

statesman  who  could  do  or  suffer  *^  nothing  base,"  and  who  had 

the  rare  power  of  transfusing  his  own  indomitable  energy  and 

courage  into  all  who  served  under  him.    '^  A  spirited  foreign 

policy  "  has  alwa3rs  been  popidar  in  England,  and  Pitt  was  the 

most  popidar  of  English  ministers,  because  he  was  the  most 

successful  exponent  of  such  a  policy.    In  domestic  affairs  his 

influence  was  small  and  almost  entirely  indirect.    He  himself 

confessed  his  unfitness  for  dealing  with  questions  of  finance.    The 

commercial  prosperity  that  was  produced  by  his  war  policy  was 

in  a  great  part  delusive,  as  prosperity  so  produced  must  always 

be,  though  it  had  permanent  effects  of  the  highest  moment  in  the 

rise  of  such  centres  of  industry  as  Glasgow.    This,  however,  was 

a  remote  result  which  he  could  have  neither  intended  nor  foreseen. 

The  correspondence  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  four  volumes,  was 
published  in  1 838-1 840;  and  a  volume  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Camel- 
ford  in  180^.  The  Rev.  Francis  Thackeray's  History  of  the  Ri.  Hon. 
William  PtU,  Earl  of  Chatham  (2  vols.,  1827),  is  a  ponderous  and 
shapeless  work.  Frederic  Harrison's  Chatham,  in  the  "  Twelve 
English  Statesmen  "  series  (1905),  though  skilfully  executed,  takes  a 
rather  academic  and  modem  Liberal  view.  A  German  work,  William 
Pitt,  Graf  von  Chatham,  by  Albert  von  Ruville  (3  vols.,  1905;  English 
trans.  1907),  is  the  best  and  most  thorough  account  of  Chatham, 
his  period,  and  his  policy,  which  has  appeared.  See  also  the  separate 
article  on  William  Pitt,  and  the  authorities  referred  to,  especially 
the  Rev.  William  Hunt's  appendix  i.  to  his  vol.  x.  of  The  Political 
History  of  England  (1905). 

CHATHAM,  also  called  Miramichi,  an  incorporated  town  and 
portof  entry  in  Northumberland  county,  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
on  the  Miramichi  river,  24  m.  from  its  mouth  and  10  m*  by  rail 
from  Chatham  junction  on  the  Intercolonial  railway.  Pop.  (1901 ) 
5000.  The  town  contains  the  Roman  Catholic  pro-cathedral, 
many  large  saw-mills,  pulp*mills,  and  several  establishments 
for  curing  and  exporting  fish.  The  lumber  trade,  the  fisheries, 
and  the  manufacture  of  pulp  are  the  chief  industries. 

CHATHAM,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
the  capitsd  of  Kent  county,  situated  64  m.  S.W.  of  London, 
and  II  m.  N.  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  Thames  river  and  the  Grand 
Tnmk,  Canadian  Pacific  and  Lake  Erie  &  Detroit  River  railways. 
Pop.  (1901)  9068.  It  has  steamboat  connexion  with  Detroit  and 
the  cities  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agri- 
'  culttiral  and  fruit-growing  district,  and  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade.  It  contains  a  large  wagon  factory,  planing  and  flour  mills, 
manufactories  of  fanning  mills,  binder-twine,  woven  wire  goods, 
engines,  windmills,  &c. 

CHATHAM,  a  port  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Kent,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  34  m. 
E.S.E.  of  London  by  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1891)  31,657;  (1901)  37,057.  Though  a  distinct  borough 
it  is  united  on  the  west  with  Rochester  and  on  the  east  with 
Gillingham,  so  that  the  three  boroughs  form,  in  appearance,  a 
single  town  with  a  population  which  in  1901  exceeded  110,000. 
,  With  the  exception  of  the  dockyards  and  fortifications  there  are 
few  objects  of  interest.  St  Mary's  church  was  opened  in  1903,  but 
occupies  a  site  which  bore  a  church  in  Saxon  times,  though  the 
previous  building  dated  only  from  1786.  A  brass  commemorates 
Stephen  Borough  (d.  1584),  discoverer  of  the  northern  passage 
to  Archangel  in  Ri^sia  (1553).  St  Bartholomew's  chapel, 
originally  attached  to  the  hospital  for  lepers  (one  of  the  first  in 
England),  founded  by  Gimdulph,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1070, 
'  is  in  part  Norman.  TTie  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital 
were  appropriated  by  decision  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  the 
hospital  of  St  Bartholomew  erected  in  1863  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rochester.  The  almshouse  established  in  1592  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  for  decayed  seamen  and  shipwrights  is  still  extant,  the 
building  having  been  re-erected  in  the  19th  century;  but  the  fund 
called  the  Chatham  Chest,  originated  by  Hawkins  and  Drake  in 
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1588,  was  incorporated  with  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1802.  In 
front  of  the  Royal  Engineers'  Institute  is  a  statue  (1890)  of 
General  Gordon,  and  near  the  railway  station  another  (1888)  to 
Thomas  Waghom,  promoter  of  the  overland  route  to  India.  In 
1905  King  Edward  VU.  unveiled  a  fine  memorial  arch  com- 
memorating Royal  Engineers  who  fell  in  the  South  African  War. 
It  stands  in  the  parade  ground  of  the  Brompton  barracks,  facing 
the  Crimean  arch.  There  are  numerous  brickyards,  lime-kilns 
and  flour-mills  in  the  district  neighbouring  to  Chatham;  and  the 
town  carries  on  a  large  retail  trade,  in  great  measure  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  garrison.  The  fortifications  are  among  the 
most  elaborate  in  the  kingdom.  The  so-called  Chatham  Lines 
enclose  New  Brompton,  a  part  of  the  borough  of  GiUingham. 
They  were  begun  in  1758  and  completed  in  1807,  but  have  been 
completely  modernized.  They  are  strengthened  by  several 
detached  forts  and  redoubts.  Fort  Pitt,  which  rises  above  the 
town  to  the  west,  was  built  in  1779,  and  is  used  as  a  general 
military  hospital.  It  was  regarded  as  the  principal  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  country  till  the  foundation  of  Netley  in  Hamp- 
shire. The  lines  include  the  Chatham,  the  Royal  Marine,  the 
Brompton,  the  Hut,  St  Mary's  and  naval  barracks;  the  garrison 
hospital,  Melville  hospital  for  saUors  and  marines,  the  arsenal, 
gymnasiimi,  various  military  schools,  convict  prison,  and  finally 
the  extensive  dockyard  system  for  which  the  town  is  famous. 
This  dockyard  covers  an  area  of  516  acres,  and  has  a  river 
frontage  of  over  3  m.  It  was  brought  into  its  present  state  by 
the  extensive  works  begun  about  1867.  Before  that  time  there 
was  no  basin  or  wet-dock,  though  the  river  Medway  to  some 
extent  answered  the  same  purpose,  but  a  portion  of  the  adjoin- 
ing salt-marshes  was  then  taken  in,  and  three  basins  have  been 
constructed,  coromunicating  with  each  other  by  means  <^  large 
locks,  so  that  ships  can  pass  from  the  bend  of  the  Medway  at 
Gillingham  to  that  at  Upnor.  Four  graving  docks  were  also 
formed,  opening  out  of  the  first  (Upnor)  basin.  Subsequent 
improvements  included  dredging  operations  in  the  Medway  to 
improve  the  approach,  and  the  provision  of  extra  dry-dock 
acconamodation  under  the  Naval  Works  Acts. 

The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1890,  and  is  governed  by  a  ma3ror,  six  alder- 
men and  eighteen  councillors.  Area,  43 55  acres.  TTie  borough 
includes  the  suburb  (an  ecclesiastical  parish)  of  Luton,  In  which 
are  the  waterworks  of  Chatham  and  the  adjoining  towns. 

Chatham  {Ceteham^  Chetham)  belonged  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  to  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux.  During  the 
middle  ages  it  formed  a  suburb  of  Rochester,  but  Henry  VIII. 
in  founding  a  regular  navy  began  to  establish  dockyards,  and  the 
harbour  formed  by  the  deep  channel  of  the  Medway  was  utilized 
by  Elizabeth,  who  built  a  dockyard  and  established  an  arsenal 
here.  The  dockyard  was  altered  and  improved  by  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.,  and  became  the  chief  naval  station  of  England. 
In  1708  an  act  was  passed  for  extending  the  fortifications  of 
Chatham.  During  the  excavations  on  Chatham  Hill  after  1758a 
number  of  tumuli  containing  human  remains,  pottery,  coins,  &c., 
suggestive  of  an  ancient  settlement,  were  found.  Chatham  was 
constituted  a  parliamentary  borough  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  two  fairs, 
one  on  the  24th  of  August  and  the  other  on  the  8  th  of  September. 
A  market  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  and  a  fair  on  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  of  May,  were  granted  by  Charles  11.  in  1679,  ^nd  another 
provision  market  on  Saturday  by  James  II.  in  1688.  In  1738 
fairs  were  held  on  the  4th  of  May  and  the  8th  of  September,  and 
a  market  every  Saturday. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
forming  part  of  New  Zealand,  536  m.  due  E.  of  Lyttelton  in  the 
South  Island,  about  44**  S.,  177**  W.  It  consists  of  three 
islands,  a  large  one  called  Wliairikauri,  or  Chatham  Island,  a 
smaller  one,  Rangihaute,  or  Pitt  Island,  and  a  third,  Rangatira, 
or  South-east  Island.  Tliere  are  also  several  small  rocky  islets. 
Whairikauri,  whose  highest  point  reaches  about  xooo  ft.,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  lakes  and  tarns  it  contains,  and  for 
the  extensive  bogs  which  cover  the  suriace  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  uplands.    It  is  of  very  irregular  form,  about  38  m.  in 


length  and  25  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  with  an  area  of  321  sq.  m. 
—a  little  larger  than  Middlesex.  The  geological  formation  is 
principally  of  volcanic  rocks,  with  schists  and  tertiary  limestone; 
and  an  early  physical  connexion  of  the  islands  with  New  Zealand 
is  indicated  by  liieir  geology  and  biology.  The  dimate  is  colder 
than  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  centre  of  Whairikauri  is  a 
large  brackish  lake  called  Tewanga,  which  at  the  southern  end 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  sandbank  only  1 50  yds.  wide,  which 
it  occasionally  bursts  through.  The  southern  part  of  the  island 
has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  covered  either  with  an  open 
forest  or  with  high  ferns.  In  general  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  where  it  is  naturally  drained  a  rich  vegetation  of  fern  and 
flax  occurs.  On  the  north*west  are  several  conical  hills  of  basalt, 
which  are  surroimded  by  oases  of  fertile  soil.  On  the  south- 
western side  is  Petre  Bay,  on  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mantagu,  is  Waitangi,  the  principal  settlement. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1791  by  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Broughton  (i 762-1821),  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Chatham 
from  the  brig  which  he  commanded.  He  described  the  natives 
as  a  bright,  f^easure-loving  people,  dressed  in  sealskins  or  mats, 
and  calling  themselves  Morioris  or  Maiorioris.  In  1831  they 
were  conquered  by  800  Maoris  who  were  landed  from  a  European 
vessel.  They  were  almost  exterminated,  and  an  epidemic  of 
influenza  in  1839  killed,  half  of  those  left;  ten  yeacs  later  there 
were  only  90  survivors  out  of  a  total  population  of  1200.  They 
subsequently  decreased  still  f lulher.  llieir  language  was  allied 
to  that  of  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  but  they  differed  somewhat 
from  them  in  physique,  and  they  were  probably  a  cross  between 
an  inmiigrating  Polynesian  group  and  a  lower  indigenous  Melan- 
esian  stock.  The  population  of  the  islands  includes  about  200 
whites  of  various  raxres  and  the  same  number  of  natives  (chiefly 
Maoris) .  Cattle  and  sheep  are  bred,  and  a  trade  is  carried  on  in 
them  with  the  whalers  which  visit  these  seas.  The  chief  export. 
from  the  group  is  wool,  grown  upon  runs  fanned  both  by  Euro^ 
peans  and  Morioris.  There  is  also  a  small  export  by  the  natives 
of  the  flesh  of  young  albatrosses  and  other  sea-birds,  boiled  down 
and  cured,  for  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  by  whom  it  is  reckoned 
a  delicacy.  The  imports  consist  of  the  usual  c6mmodities 
reqiured  by  a  population  where  little  of  the  land  is  actually 
cultivated. 

There  are  no  indigenous  mammals;  the  reptiles  bekmg  to 
New  Zealand  species.  The  bird&^the  largest  factor  in  the  fauna 
— have  become  very  greatly  reduced  through  the  introduction 
of  cats,  dogs  and  pigs,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  persecution  of 
every  sort  of  animal  by  the  natives.  The  larger  bell-bird  {Anih- 
orms  melanocephala)  has  become  quite  scarce;  the  magnificent 
fruit-pigeon  (Carpophaga  chalhamensis),  and  the  two  endemic 
rails  {Nesolimnas  dieffenbachii  and  Cabalus  modestus)^  the  one  of 
which  was  confined  to  Whairikauri  and  the  other  to  Mangare 
Island,  are  extinct.  Several  fossil  or  subfossil  avian  forms,  very 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  geographical  distribution, 
have  been  discovered  by  Dr  H.  O.  Forbes,  namely,  a  true  species 
of  raven  (Palaeocorax  moriorum),  a  remarkable  rail  (Diapkoro 
pteryx),  closely  related  to  the  extinct  Apkanapteryx  of  Mauritius, 
and  a  large  coot  {PalaeoUmnas  chcUkamensis).  *  There  have  also 
been  discovered  the  remains  of  a  species  of  swan  belonging  to 
the  South  American  genus  Chenopis^  and  of  the  tuatara  (HnUeria) 
lizard,  the  unique  species  of  an  ancient  family  now  surviving  only 
in  New  Zealand.  The  swan  is  identical  with  an  extinct  species 
found  in  caves  and  kitchen-middens  in  New  Zealand,  which  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  prehistoric  Maoris  and  was  largely 
used  by  them  for  food.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  endemic  flower- 
ing plants  of  the  group  is  the  boraginaceous  "  Chatham  Island 
lily  "  {MyosiHdium  nobile)^  a  gigantic  forget-me-not,  which  grows 
on  tiie  shingly  shore  in  a  few  places  only,  and  always  just  on 
the  high-water  mark,  where  it  is  daily  deluged  by  the  waves; 
while  dracophyllums,  leucopogons  and  arborescent  ragworts  are 
characteristic  forms  in  the  vegetation. 

See  Bruno  Weiss,  Fut^ig  Jahre  auf  Chatham  Island  {Berlin, 
1900);  H.  O.  Forbes,  "The  Chatham  Islands  and  their  Story," 
Fortnightly  Ranew  (1893),  vol.  liii.  p.  669,  "The  Chatham  Islands, 
their  relation  to  a  former  Southern  Continent,"  Supplementary 
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PapBTS,  R.GiS.,  vol.  iii.  (iSg);  J.  H.  Scott,  "The  Osteology  of 
the  Maori  and  the  Morion/'  Trans.  New  Zealand  JwUiiOe,  vol.  xxvi. 
(1893);  C.  W.  Andrews,  "The  Exthict  Birds  of  the  Chatham 
Islands,"  NovUates  Zoologicae,  vol.  ii.p.  73  (1896). 

CHATILLON,  the  name  of  a  French  family  whose  history  has 
furnished  material  for  a  large  yolimie  in  folio  by  A.  du  Chesne, 
a  learned  Frenchman,  published  in  162 1.  But  in  spite  of  its 
merits  this  book  presents  a  certain  number  of  inaccurate  state- 
ments, some  of  which  it  is  important  to  notice-  If,  for  instance, 
it  be  true  that  the  Ch^tillons  came  from  ChSLtillon-sur-Marne 
(Mame,  arrondissement  of  Reims),  it  is  now  certain  that,  since 

ithe  nth  century,  this  castle  belonged  to  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  that  the  head  of  the  House  of  Chitillon  was  merely 

'  tenant  in  that  place.  One  of  .them,  however,  Gaucher  of  ChAtillon, 
lord  of.Cr6cy  and  afterwards  constable  of  France,  became  in 
1290  lord  of  Chatillon-sur-Marne  by  exchange,  but  since  1303  a 
new  agreement  allotted  to  him  the  coimtship  of  Porcien,  while 
Chd,tiHon  reverted  to  the  domain  of  the  coimts  of  Champagne. 

•  It  may  be  well  to  mention  also  that,  in  consequence  of  a  resem- 
blance of  their  armorial  bearings,  du  Chesne  considered  wrongly 
that  the  lords  of  Ba^oches  and  those  of  Chiteau-Porcien  of  the 
X2th  and  13  th  centuries  drew  their  descent  from  the  house  of 
Ch&tillon. 

The  most  important  branches  of  the  house  of  Ch^tillon  were 
those  of  (i)  St  Pol,  beginning  with  Gaucher  III.  of  Chiltillon, 
who  became  count  of  St  Pol  in  right  of  his  wife  Isabelle  in  1205, 
the  last  male  of  the  line  being  Guy  V.  (d.  1360);  (2)  Blois, 
founded  by  the  marriage  of  Hugh  of  Ch&tillon-St  Pol  (d.  1248) 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Blois  (d.  1 230), — this  branch 
became  extinct  with  the  death  of  Guy  II.  in  1397;  (3)  Porcien, 
from  1303  to  1400,  when  Count  John  sold  the  countship  to  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans;  (4)  Penthievre,  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  of 
Blois  (d.  1364)  with  Jeanne  (d.  1384),  heiress  of  Guy,  count  of 

Pentiiidvre  (d.  133 1),  the  male  line  becoming  extinct  in  1457. 

See  A.  du  Chesne,  HisUnre  gSnSalbg^igue  de  la  maison  de  ChasttlUm- 
sttr-Marne  (1621);  Amelme,  HisUnre  gSnSalogique  de  la  maison 
royale  de  France^  vi.  91-124  (1730).  (A.  Lo.) 

.     CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital 
of  an*  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  on  the 
Eastern  and  Paris-Lyon  railways,  67  m.  N.N.W.  of  Dijon, 
between  that  city  and  Troyes.  Pop.  (1906)  4430.    It  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  upper  Seine,    which  is  swelled  at  its 
entrance  to  the  town  by  the  Douix,  one  of  the  most  abundant 
springs  in  France.    Chd,tiUon  is  constructed  on  ample  lines  and 
rendered  attractive  by  beautiful  promenades.    Some  ruins  on 
an  eminence  above  it  mark  the  site  of  a  ch&teau  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy.   Near  by  stands  the  church  of  St  Vorle  of  the  loth 
century,  but  with  many  additions  of  later  date;    it  contains  a 
sculptured  Holy  Sepulchre  of  the  i6th  century  and  a  number  of 
frescoes.     In  a  fine  park  stands  a  modern  chateau  built  by 
Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  born  at  ChAtillon  in  1774. 
It  was  burnt  in  187 1,  and  subsequently  rebuilt.     The  town 
preserves  several  interesting  old  houses.    Ch&tiUon  has  a  sub- 
prefecture,  tribunals  of  jGirst  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  school 
of  agricultiure  and  a  communal  college.    Among  its  industries 
are  brewing,  iron-founding  and  the  manufacture  of  mineral  and 
other  blacks.    It  has  trade  m  wood,  charcoal,  lithographic  aJid 
other  stone.  ChS,tillon  anciently  consisted  of  two  parts,  Chau- 
mont,  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  Bourg,  nded  by 
the  bishop  of  Langres;  ^t.  did  not  coalesce  into  one  town  till  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century.  ILwas  taken  by  the  English  in  1360  and 
by  Louis  XI.  in  1475,  during  his  struggle  with  Charles  the  Bold. 
Ch&tillon  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  adhere  to  the  League,  but 
suffered  severely  from  the  oppression  of  its  garrisons  and  gover- 
nors, and  in  1595  made  voluntary  submission  to  Henry  IV.    In 
modem  times  it  is  associated  with  the  abortive  conference  of 
1 8 14  between  the  representatives  of  Napoleon  and  the  Allies. 

CHATSWORTH,  a  village  of  Derbyshire,  England,  containing 
a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  private  residences  in  England.  Chatsworth  House  is 
situated  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  2f  m.  from 
Bakewell.  It  is  Ionic  in  style,  built  foursquare,  and  enclosing  a 
large  open  courtyard,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.    In  front, 


a  beautiful  stretch  of  lawn  slopeis  gradually  down  to  the  riverside, 
and  a  bridge,  from'  which  may  best  be  seen  the  grand  fagade  of 
the  building,  as  it  stands  out  in  relief  against  the  wooded  ridge 
of  Bunker's  Hill.  The  celebrated  gardens  are  adorned  with 
sculptiures  by  Gabriel  Cibber;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  designed  the 
great  conservatory,  imrivalled  in  Europe,  which  covers  an  acre; 
and  the  fountains,  which  include  one  with  a  jet  260  ft.  high,  are 
said  to  be  surpassed  only  by  those  at  Versailles.  Within  the 
house  there  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  pictures,  including  the 
well-known  portraits  by  Reynolds  of  Georgiana,  duchess  of 
Devonshire.  Other  paintings  are  asccribed  to  Holbein,  Diirer, 
Murillo,  Jan  van  Eyck,  Dolci,  Veronese  and  Titian.  Hung  in  the 
gallery  of  sketches  there  are  some  priceless  drawings  attributed 
to  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raffaelle,  Correggio,  Titian 
and  other  old  masters.  Statues  by  Canova,  Thorwaldsen, 
Chantrey  and  R.  J.  Wyatt  are  included  among  the  sculptures. 
In  the  state  apartments  the  walls  and  window-panes  are  in  some 
cases  inlaid  with  marble  or  porphyry;  the  woodcarving,  mar- 
vellous for  its  intricacy,  grace  and  lightness  of  effect,  is  largely 
the  work  of  Samuel  Watson  of  Heanor  (d.  1715)-  Chatsworth 
Park  is  upwards  of  11  m.  in  circuit,  and  contains  many  noble 
forest-trees,  the  whole  being  watered  by  the  Derwent,  and 
surrounded  by  high  moors  and  uplands.  Beyond  the  river,  and 
immediately  opposite  the  house,  stands  the  model  village  of 
Edensor,  where  most  of  the  cottages  were  built  in  villa  style,  with 
gardens,  by  order  of  the  6th  duke.  The  parish  church,  restored 
by  the  same  benefactor,  contains  an  old  brass  in  memory  of 
John  Beaton,  confidential  servant  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  who 
died  in  1570;  and  in  the  chxurchyard  are  the  graves  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  murdered  in  1882  in  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  and  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Chatsworth  (Chetsvorde,  Chetdsvordef  "  the  court  of  Chetel  ") 
took  its  name  from  Chetel,  one  of  its  Saxon  owners,  who  held  it 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  belonged  to  the  crown  and  was 
entrusted  by  the  Conqueror  to  the  custody  of  William  Peverell. 
Chatsworth  afterwards  belonged  for  many  generations  to  the 
family  of  Leech,  and  was  purchased  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
by  Sir  William  Cavendish,  husband  of  the  famous  Bess  of 
Hardwick.  In  1557  he  began  to  build  Chatsworth  House,  and 
it  was  completed  after  his  death  by  his  widow,  then  coimtess  of 
Shrewsbury.  Here  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  spent  several  years  of 
her  imprisonment  under  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Chatsworth  was  occasionally  occupied 
as  a  fortress  by  both  parties.  It  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
present  house  begun  by  William,  ist  duke  of  Devonshire  in  1688. 
The  little  village  consists  almost  exclusively  of  families  employed 
upon  the  estate. 

CHATTANOOGA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hamilton 
county,  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  about 
300  m.  S.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  150  m.  S.E.  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee  river,    and  near  the  boundary  line 
between  Tennessee  and  Georgia.     Pop.  (i860)  2545;     (1870) 
•6093;  (1880)  12,892;  (1890)  29,100;  (1900)  30,154,  of  whom  994 
were  f oreign-born  and  13,122  were  negroes;  (U.  S.  census,  1910) 
44,604.  The  city  is  served  by  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  (Queen 
and  Crescent),  the  Cincinnati  Southern  (leased  by  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orieans  &  Texas  Pacific  railway  company),  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  (controlled  by  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville), and  its  leased  line,  the  Western  &  Atlantic  (connecting 
with  Atlanta,  Ga.),  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and  the  Chattanooga 
Southern  railways,  and  by  freight  and  passenger  steamboat 
lines  on  the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  navigable  to  and  beyond 
this  point  during  eight  months  of  the  year.    That  branch  of 
the  Southern  railway  extending  from  Chattanooga  to  Memphis 
was  formerly  the  Memphis  &  Charleston,  under  which  name  it 
became  famous  in   the   American   Civil  War.     Chattanooga 
occupies  a  picturesque  site  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  river.  To  the 
south  lies  Lookout  Mountain,  whose  summit  (2126  ft.  above  the 
sea;    1495  ft.  above  the  river)  commands  a  magnificent  view. 
To  the  east  rises  Missionary  Ridge.  Fine  driveways  and  electric 
lines  connect  with  both  Lookout  Moimtain  (the  summit  of  which 
is  reached  by  an  inclined  plane  on  which  cars  are  operated  by 
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cable)  >jid  MiEsionary  Ridge,  where  there  axe  Federal  reserva- 
tions, as  well  as  with  the  National  Military  Park  (is  sq.  m.; 
dedicated  189s)  on  the  battlefield  of  Chickamauga  (g.v.);  this 
park  was  one  of  the  principal  mobilization  camps  of  the  United 
States  army  during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  dty  hall,  the  Federal  buUding, 
the  county  court  house,  the  public  library,  the  high  school  and 
the  St  Vincent's  and  the  Baroness  Erlanger  hospitals.  Among 
Chattanooga's  educational  institutions  are  two  commercial 
colleges,  the  Chattanooga  College  for  Young  Ladies  (non- 
sectarian),  the  Chattanooga  Normal  University,  and  the  Uni- 
verMty  of  Chattanooga,  until  June  1907,  United  States  Grant 
University  (whose  preparatory  departmeat,  "  The  Athens 
School,"  is  at  Athens,  Term.),  a  co-educational  institution  under 
Methodist  Episcopal  control,  established  in  1867;  it  has  a  school 
of  law  (1899),  a  medical  school  (1889),  and  a  school  of  theology 
(1888).  East  of  the  city  is  a  large  national  cemetery  containing 
more  than  13,000  graves  of  Federal  soldiers.  Chattanooga  is 
an  important  produce,  lumber,  coal  and  iron  market,  and  is  the 
principal  trade  and  jobbing  centre  for  a  large  district  in  Eastern 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  proximity 
of  coalfields  and  iron  mines  has  made  Chattanooga  an  iron 
manufacturing  place  of  importance,  its  plants  including  car 
shops,  blast  furnaces,  foundries,  agricultural  implement  and 
machinery  works,  and  stove  factories;  the  city  has  had  an 
imp>ortant  part  in  the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
in  this  part  of  the  South.  There  are  also  flour  mills,  tarmeries 
(United  States  Leather  Co.),  patent  medicine,  furniture,  coffin 
woodenware  and  wagon  factories,  knitting  and  spinning  mills, 
planing  mills,  and  sash,  door  and  blind  factories — the  lumber 
being  obtained  from  logs  floated  down  the  river  and  by  rail.  The 
value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from  $10,517,886 
in  1900  to  $15,193,909  in  1905  or  44-S%- 

Chattanooga  was  first  settled  about  1835,  and  was  long  known 
as  Ross's  Landing.  It  was  incorporated  in  165 1  as  Chattanooga, 
and  received  a  city  charter  in  1866,  Its  growth  for  the  three 
decades  after  the  Civil  War  was  very  rapid.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  strategic  points  in 
the  Confederacy,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  were  fought  two, 
great  battles.  During  June  1861  it  was  threatened  by  a  Federal 
force  under  General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  but  the  Confederate  army 
of  General  Braston  Bragg  was  transferred  thither  by  rail  from 
Corinth,  Miss.,  before  Mitchel  was  able  to  advance.  In 
September  1863,  however,  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  with  the 
Union  Army  of  the  Cumberland  out-manoeuvred  Bragg,  con- 
centrated his  numerous  columns  in  the  Chickamauga  Valley,  and 
occupied  the  town,  to  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Chickamauga 
(^.v.),  he  retired. 

From  the  end  of  September  to  the  24th  of  November  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  was  then  invested  in  Chattanooga  by  the; 
Confederates,  whose  position  lay  along  Missionary  Ridge  from 
its  north  end  near  the  river  towards  Rossville,  whence  their 
entrenchments  extended  westwards  to  Lookout  Mountain,  which 
dominates  the  whole  ground,  the  Tennessee  running  directly 
beneath  it.  Thus  Rosecrans  was  confined  to  a  semicirde  of 
low  ground  around  Chattanooga  itseU,  and  his  supplies  had  to ' 
make  a  long  and  difficult  ditovr  from  Bridgeport,  the  main  road 
being  under  fire  from  the  Confederate  position  on  Lookout  and 
in  the  Wauhatchie  valley  adjacent.  Bragg  indeed  expected  that 
Rosecrans  would  be  starved  into  retreat.  But  the  Federals  once 
more,  and  this  time  on  a  far  larger  scale,  concentrated  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  XI.  and  XII.  corps  from  Vii^i*  under. 
Hooker  were  transferred  by  rail  to  reinforce  Rosecrans;  other 
troops  were  called  up  from  the  Mississippi,  and  onthe  i6th  of 
October  the  Federal  government  reconstituted  the  western 
armies  under  the  supreme  command  of  General  Grant.  The 
XV.  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Shennanj  was 
on  the  march  from  the  Mississippi.  Hooker's  troops  had  already 
arrived  when  Grant  reached  Chattanooga  on  the  33rd  of  October. 
The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  now  under  Thomas,  Rosecrans 
having  been  recalled.  The  first  action  was  fought  at  Brown's 
Ferry  in  the  Wauhatchie  valley,  where  Hooker  executed  with 


com[^te  predion  a  plan  for  the  rsvictuaUing  of  Chattanooga, 
established  himself  near  Wauhatchie  on  the  28th,  and  repulsed 
a  determined  attack  on  the  same  night.  But  Sherman  was  still 
far  distant,  and  the  Federal  forces  at  KnoitviJle,  against  which 
a  large  detachment  of  Bragg's  army  under  Longstrcet  was  now 
sent,  were  in  grave  danger.  Grant  waited  for  Sherman's  four 
divisions,  but  prepared  everything  for  battle  in  the  meantime. 
His  plan  was  that  Thomas  in  the  Chattanooga  lines  should 
contain  the  Confederate  centre  on  Missionary  Ridge,  while 
Hooker  on  the  right  at  Wauhatchie  was  to  attack  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  Sherman  farther  up  the  river  was  to  carry  out 
the  decisive  attack  against  Bragg's  extreme  right  wing  at  the 
end  of  Missionary  Ridge.  The  last  marches  of  the  XV,  corps 
were  delayed  by  stormy  weather,  Bragg  reinforced  Longstreet, 
and  telegraphic  communication  between  Grant  and  the  Federab 
at  KnoTville  had  already  ceased.  But  Grant  would  not  move 
forward  without  Sherman,  and  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  was 
fought  more  than  two  months  after  Chickamauga.  On  the  Z3rd 
of  November  a  forward  move  of  Thomas's  army,  intended  as  a 


demonstration,  developed  into  a  serious  and  successful  action, 
whereby  the  first  line  of  the  Confederate  centre  was  driven  in 
forsome  distance.  Bragg  was  now  much  weakened  by  successive 
detachments  having  been  sent  to  Knozville,  and  on  the  24th  the 
real  battle  began.  Sherman's  corps  was  graudally  brought  over 
the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  formed  up 
on  the  east  side. 

'  The  attack  began  at  i  p.m.  and  was  locally  a  complete  success. 
The  heights  attacked  were  iii  Sherman's  hands,  and  fortified 
against  counter-attack,  before  nightfall.  Hooker  in  the  mean- 
while had  fought  the  "  Battle  above  the  Clouds  "  on  the  steep 
face  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  though  opposed  by  an  equal 
force  of  Confederates,  bad  completely  driven  the  enemy  from 
the  mountain.  The  24th  then  had  been  a  day  of  success  for  the 
Federals,  and  the  decisive  attack  of  the  three  armies  in  concert 
was  to  take  place  on  the  25th.  But  the  maps  deceived  Grant 
and  Sherman  as  they  had  previously  deceived  Rosecrans. 
Sherman  had  captured,  not  the  north  point  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
but  a  detached  hill,  and  a  new  and  more  serious  action  had  to  be 
fought  for  the  possession  of  Tunnel  Hill,  where  Bragg's  right  now- 
lay  strongly  entrenched.  The  Confederates  used  every  effort  to 
hold  the  position  and  all  Sherman's  efforts  were  made  in  vain. 
Hooker,  who  was  moving  on  Rossville,  had  not  progressed  far, 
and  Bragg  was  still  tree  to  reinforce  his  right.  Grant  therefore 
directed  Thomas  to  move  forward  on  the  centre  to  relieve  the 
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pressure  on  Sherman.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was,  after 
all,  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  About  3.30  p.m.  the  centre 
advanced  on  the  Confederate's  trenches  at  the  foot  of  Missionary 
Ridge.  These  were  carried  at  the  first  rush,  and  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  and  await  orders.  Then  occurred  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  war.  Suddenly,  and  without 
orders  either  from  Grant  or  the  officers  at  the  front,  the  whole 
line  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  rose  and  rushed  up  the  ridge. 
Two  successive  lines  of  entrenchments  were  carried  at  once. 
In  a  short  time  the  crest  was  stormed,  and  after  a  last  attempt 
at  resistance  the  enemy's  centre  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
The  pursuit  was  pressed  home  by  the  divisional  generals,  notably 
by  Sheridan.  Hooker  now  advanced  in  earnest  on  Rossville, 
and  by  nightfall  the  whole  Confederate  army,  except  the  troops 
on  Tunnel  Hill,  was  retreating  in  disorder.  These  too  were 
withdrawn  in  the  night,  and  the  victory  of  the  Federals  was 
complete.  Bragg  lost  S684  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners 
out  of  perhaps  34,000  men  engaged;  Grant,  with  60,000  men, 
lost  about  6000. 

CHATTEL  (for  derivation  see  Cattle),  a  term  used  in  English 
law  as-  equivalent  to  **  personal  property,"  that  is,  property 
which,  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  devolves  on  his  executor  or 
administrator  to  be  distributed  (unless  disposed  of  by  ^1) 
among  the  nekt  Of  kin  aceording  to  the  Statutes  of  Distributk>ns. 
Chattels  are  divided  into  chattels  teal  and  chattels  personal. 
Chattels  real  axe  those  interests  in  land  for  which  no  **  real 
action  "  (dee  Acixon)  lies;  estates  which  are  less  than  freehold 
(estates  for  yeats,  at  will,  or  by  sufferance)  are  chattels  real. 
Chattels  personal  are  such  things  as  belong  immediately  to  the 
person  of  the  owner,  and  for  which,  if  they  are  injuriously 
witUieM  from  him,  he  has  no  remedy  other  than  by  a  personal 
action.  Chattds  personal  are  divided  into  chases  in  possession 
and  chases  in  action  (see  Csose). 

A  chattd  mortgage,  in  United  States  law,  is  a  transfer  of 
personal  property  as  security  for  a  debt  or  obligation  in  such 
form  that  the  title  to  the  property  will  pass  to  the  mortgagee 
upon  the  failure  of  the  mortgagor  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract.  At  common  law  a  chattel  mortgage  might  be 
made  without  writing,  and  was  vdid  as  between  the  parties, 
and  even  as  against  third  parties  if  accompanied  by  possession 
in  the  mortgagee,  but  in  most  states  of  the  Union  legislation 
now  requires  a  chattel  mortgage  to  be  in  writing  and  duly 
recorded  in  order  to  be  valid  against  third  parties.  At  common 
law  a  mort;gage  can  be  given  only  of  chattels  actually  in  existence 
and  belonging  to  the  mortgagor,  though  if  he  acquired  title 
afterwards  the  mortgage  would  be  good  as  between  the  parties, 
but  not  as  against  subsequent  purchasers  or  creditors.  In 
equity,  on  the  other  hand,  a  chattel  mortgage,  though  not  good 
as  a  conveyance,  is  valid  as  an  executory  agreement. 

Goods  and  chattels  is  a  phrase  which,  in  its  widest  signification, 
includes  any  property  other  than  freehold.  The  two  words, 
however,  have  come  to  be  synonymous,  and  the  expression, 
now  practically  confined  to  wills,  means  merely  things  movable 
in  possession. 

CHATTBRIS,  a  market  town  in  the  Wisbech  parliamentary 
division  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  25J  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Cam- 
bridge by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district ' 
(tgoi)  4711.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  flat  Fen  country.  The 
church  of  St  Peter  is  principally  Decorated;  and  there  are 
fragments  of  a  Benedictine  convent  founded  in  the  loth  century 
and  rebuilt  after  fire  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th.  The  town  has 
breweries,  and  engineering  and  rope-making  works.  To  the 
north  runs  the  great  Forty-foot  Drain,  also  caUed  Vermuyden's, 
after  the  Dutch  engineer  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  fen 
drainage  works  of  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

CHATITERJI,  BANKIM  CHANDRA  [Bankimachandra 
ChattAradh-vAya]  (1838-1894),  Indian  novelist,  was  bom  in 
the  district  of  the  Twenty-four  Parganas  in  Bengal  on  the  27th 
of  Jtme  1838,  and  was  by  cal^te  a  Brahman.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Hugh  College,  at  the  Presidency  College  in  Calcutta,  and 
at  Calcutta  University^  where  he  was  the  first  to  take  the  degree 
of  B.A.  (id-.ijS).   He  entered  thfe'  Indian  civil  service,  and  served 


as  deputy  magistrate  in  various  districts  of  Bengal,  his  official 
services  being  recognized,  on  his  retirement  in  1891,  by  the 
title  of  rai  bahadur  and  the  CLE.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  April 

1894. 

Bankim  Chandra  was  beyond  question  the  greatest  novelist 
of  India  during  the  19th  century,  whether  judged  by  the  amount 
and  quality  of  his  writings,  or  by  the  influence  which  they  have 
continued  to  exercise.  His  education  had  brought  him  into 
touch  with  the  works  of  the  great  European  romance  writers, 
notably  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  he  created  in  India  a  school  of 
fiction  on  the  European  model.  His  first  historical  novel,  the 
DurgeS'Nandini  or  Chiefs  Daughter,  modelled  on  Scott,  made 
a  great  sensation  in  Bengal;  and  the  Kapala^Kundala  and 
Mrinalini,  which  followed  it,  established  his  fame  as  a  writer 
whose  creative  imagination  and  power  of  delineation  had  never 
been  surpassed  in  India.  In  1872  he  brought  out  his  first  social 
novel,  the  Bisha-Brikkha  or  Poison  Tree,  which  was  followed  by 
others  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  they  produced;  for  over  twenty  years  Bankim  Chandra's 
novels  were  eagerly  read  by  the  educated  public  of  Bengal, 
including  the  Hindu  ladies  in  the  zenanas;  and  though  numerous 
works  of  fiction  are  now  produced  year  by  year  in  every  province 
of  India,  his  influence  has  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Of  all  his  works,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  from  its 
astonishing  political  consequences  was  the  Ananda  Math,  which 
was  published  in  1882,  about  the  time  of  the  agitation  arising 
out  of  the  Ilbert  BiD.  The  story  deals  with  the  Sannyasi  {i.e. 
fakir  or  hermit)  rebellion  of  1772  near  Purmea,  Tirhut  and 
Dinapur,  and  its  culminating  episode  is  a  crushing  victory  won 
by  the  rebels  over  the  united  British  and  Mussulman  forces, 
a  success  which  was  not,  however,  followed  up,  owing  to  the 
advice  of  a  mysterious  "  physician  "  who,  speaking  as  a  divinely- 
inspired  prophet,  advises  Satyananda,  the  leader  of  ''  the 
children  of  the  Mother,"  to  abandon  further  resistance,  since  a 
temporary  submission  to  British  rule  is  a  necessity;  for  Hinduism 
has  become  too  speculative  and  unpractical,  and  the  mission  of 
the  English  in  India  is  to  teach  Hindus  how  to  reconcile  theory 
and  speculation  with  the  facts  of  science.  The  general  moral 
of  the  Ananda  Math,  then,  is  that  British  rule  and  British 
education  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  alternative  to  Mussulman 
oppression,  a  moral  which  Bankim  Chandra  developed  also  in 
his  DharmakUtwa,  an  elaborate  religious  treatise  in  which  he 
explained  his  views  as  to  the  changes  necessary  in  the  moral  and 
religious'  condition  of  his  fellow-countrymen  before  they  could 
hope  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  British  and  Mahom- 
medans.  But  though  the  Ananda  Math  is  in  form  an  apology 
for  the  loyal  acceptance  of  British  rule,  it  is  none  the  less  inspired 
by  the  ideal  of  the  restoration,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  Hindu 
kingdom  in  India.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  occasional 
verses  in  the  book,  of  which  the  Bande  Mataram  is  the  most 
famous. 

As  to  the  exact  significance  of  this  poem  a  considerable 
controversy  has  raged.  Bande  Mataram  is  the  Sanskrit  for 
"  Hail  to  thee.  Mother!"  or  more  literally  "  I  reverence  thee, 
Motherl",  and  according  to  Dr  G.  A.  Grierson  (The  Times, 
Sept.  T2,  1906)  it  can  have  no  other  possible  meaning  than  an 
invocation  of  one  of  the  "  mother  "  goddesses  of  Hinduism,  in 
his  opinion  Kali  ''  the  goddess  of  death  and  destruction."  Sir 
Henry  Cotton,  on  the  other  hand  (ib.  Sept.  13,  1906),  sees  in 
it  merely  an  invocation  of  the  "  mother-land  "  Bengal,  and 
quotes  in  sup^rt  of  this  view  the  free  translation  of  the  poem 
by  the  late  W.  H.  Lee,  a  proof  which,  it  may  be  at  once  said, 
is  far  from  convincing.  But  though,  as  Dr  Grierson  points  out, 
the  idea  of  a  "  mother-land  "  is  wholly  alien  to  Hindu  ideas,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Bankim  Chandra  may  have  assimilated  it 
with  his  European  culture,  and  the  true  explanation  is  probably 
that  given  by  Mr  J.  D.  Anderson  in  The  Times  of  September  24, 
1906.  He  points  out  that  in  the  i  ith  chapter  of  the  ist  book  of 
the  Ananda  Math  the  Sannyasi  rebels  are  represented  as  having 
erected,  in  addition  to  the  image  of  Kali, ''  the  Mother  who  Has 
Been,"  a  white  marble  statue  of  "  the  Mother  that  Shall  Be," 
which  '  -  is  apparently  a  representation  of  the  mother-land. 
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The  Bande  Mataram  hymn  is  apparently  addressed  to  both 

idols." 

The  poem,  then,  is  the  work  of  a  Hindu  idealist  who  personified 

Bengal  under  the  form  of  a  purr&ed  and  spiritualized  Kali. 

Of  its  thirty-six  lines,  partly  written  in  Sanskrit,  partly  in 

Bengali,  the  greater  niunber  are  harmless  enough.    But  if  the 

poet  sings  the  praise  of  the  *'  Mother  " 

"  As  Lachmi,  bowered  in  the  flower 
That  in  the  water  grows," 

he  also  praises  her  as  ''  Durga,  bearing  ten  weapons,"  and  lines 
10,.  II  and  12  are  capable  of  very  dangerous  meanings  in  the 
mouths  of  unscrupulous  agitators.  Literally  translated  these 
run,  ''  She  has  seventy  millions  of  throats  to  sing  her  praise, 
twice  seventy  millions  of  hands  to  fight  for  her,  how  then 
is  Bengal  powerless?"  As  S.  M.  Mitra  points  out  (Indian 
Problems^  London,  1908),  this  language  is  the  more  significant 
as  the  Bande  Mataram  in  the  novel  was  the  hynm  by  singing 
which  the  Sannyasis  gained  strength  when  attacking  the  British 
forces. 

During  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterji's  lifetime  the  Bande 
Mataram,  though  its  dangerous  tendency  was  recognized,  was 
not  used  as  a  party  war-cry;  it  was  not  raised,  for  instance, 
during  the  Ilbert  Bill  agitation,  nor  by  the  students  who  flocked 
round  the  court  during  the  trial  of  Surendra  Nath  Banerji  in 
1883.  It  has,  however,  obtained  an  evil  notoriety  in  the  agita- 
tions that  followed  the  partition  of  Bengal.  That  Bankim 
Chandra  himself  foresaw  or  desired  any  such  use  of  it  is  impossible 
to  believe.  According  to  S.  M.  Mitra,  he  composed  it  "  in  a  fit 
of  patriotic  excitement  after  a  good  hearty  dinner,  which  he 
always  enjoyed.  It  was  set  to  Hindu  music,  known  as  the 
Mallar-Kawali-Tal,  The  extraordinarily  stirring  character  of 
the  air,  and  its  ingenious  assimilation  of  Bengali  passages  with 
Sanskrit,  served  to  make  it  popular." 

Circimistances  have  made  the  Bande  Mataram  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  widespread  in  its  effects  of  Bankim 
Chandra's  literary  works.  More  permanent,  it  may  be  hoped, 
was  the  wholesome  influence  he  exercised  on  the  nimiber  of 
literary  men  he  gathered  ro\md  him,  who  have  left  their  im- 
press on  the  literature  of  Bengal.  In  his  earlier  years  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  literature  imder  Iswar  Chandra  Vidyasagar, 
the  chief  poet  and  satirist  of  Bengal  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
19th  centiuy.  Bankim  Chandra's  friend  and  colleague,  Diua 
Bandhu  Mitra,  was  virtually  the  founder  of  the  modern  Bengali 
drama.  Another  friend  of  his,  Hem  Chandra  Banerji,  was  a  poet 
of  recognized  merit  and  talent.  And  among  the  younger  men 
who  venerated  Bankim  Chandra,  and  benefited  by  his  example 
and  advice,  may  be  mentioned  two  distinguished  poets,  Nalein 
Chandra  Sen  and  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore. 

Of  Bankim  Chandra's  novels  some  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  H.  A.  D.  Phillips  and  by  Mrs  M.  S.  Knight. 

CHATTERTON,  THOMAS  (1752-1770),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Bristol  on  the  20th  of  November  1752.  His  pedigree  has  a 
curious  significance.  The  office  of  sexton  of  St  Mary  Redclifie, 
at  Bristol,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parish  churches  in  England, 
had  been  transmitted  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  the  Chatter- 
ton  family;  and  throughout  the  brief  life  of  the  poet  it  was 
held  by  his  uncle,  Richard  Phillips.  The  poet's  father,  Thomas 
Chatterton,  was  a  musical  genius,  somewhat  of  a  poet,  a  nmnis- 
matist,  and  a  dabbler  in  occult  arts.  He  was  one  of  the  sub- 
chanters  of  Bristol  cathedral,  and  master  of  the  Pyle  Street  free 
school,  near  Redcliffe  church.  But  whatever  hereditary  ten- 
dencies may  have  been  transmitted  from  the  father,  the  sole 
training  of  the  boy  necessarily  devolved  on  his  mother,  who  was 
in  the  fourth  month  of  her  mdowhood  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 
She  established  a  girls'  school,  took  in  sewing  and  ornamental 
needlework,  and  so  brought  up  her  two  children,  a  girl  and  a 
boy,  till  the  latter  attained  his  eighth  year,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  Colston's  Charity.  But  the  Bristol  biu&-coat  school,  in  which 
the  curriculum  was  limited  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
the  Church  Catechism,  had  little  share  in  the  education  of  its 
marvellous  pupil.  The  hereditary  race  of  sextons  had  come  to 
regard  the  church  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  as  their  own  peculiar 


domain;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  his  imcle,  the  child  found 
there  his  favourite  haunt.  The  knights,  ecclesiastics  and  civic 
dignitaries,  recumbent  on  its  altar  tombs,  became  his  familiar 
associates ;  and  by  and  by,  when  he  was  able  to  spell  his  way 
through  the  inscriptions  graven  on  their  monuments,  he  found 
a  fresh  interest  in  certain  quaint  oaken  chests  in  the  muniment 
room  over  the  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  where  parch- 
ment deeds,  old  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  long  lay  unheeded 
and  forgotten.  They  formed  the  child's  playthings  almost  from 
his  cradle.  He  learned  his  first  letters  from  the  illuminated 
capitals  of  an  old  musical  folio,  and  learned  to  read  out  of  a 
black-letter  Bible.  He  did  not  like,  his  sister  said,  reading  out 
of  small  books.  Wayward,  as  it  seems,  almost  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  manifesting  no  sympathy  with  the  ordinary,  pastimes 
of  children,  he  was  regarded  for  a  time  as  deficient  in  intellect. 
But  he  was  even  then  ambitious  of  distinction.  His  sister  relates 
that  on  being  asked  what  device  he  would  like  painted  on  a  bowl 
that  was  to  be  his,  he  replied,  ^'  Faint  me  an  angel,  with  wings, 
and  a  trumpet,  to  trumpet  my  name  over  the  world." 

From  his  eaxliest  years  he  was  Hable  to  fits  of  abstraction, 
sitting  for  hours  in  seeming  stupor,  or  yielding  after  a  time  to 
tears,  for  which  he  would  assign  no  reason.  He  had  no  one  near 
him  to  S3anpathize  in  the  strange  world  of  fancy  which  his 
imagination  had  already  called  i^to  being;  and  circumstances 
helped  to  foster  his  natural  reserve,  and  to  beget  that  love  of 
mystery  which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius..  When  the  strange  child  had  attained  bis 
sixth  year  his  mother  began  to  recognize  his  capacity;  at  eight 
he  was  so  eager  for  books  that  he  would  read  and  write  all  day 
long  if  undisturbed;  and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  had  become  a 
contributor  to  Felix  Parleys  Bristol  Journal.  •  The  occasion  of 
his  confirmation  inspired  some  religious  poems  published  in  this 
paper.  In  1763  a  beautiful  cross  of  curious  workmanship,  which 
had  adorned  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries,  was  destroyed  by  a  churchwarden.  The  ^irit 
of  veneration  was  strong  in  the  boy,  and  he  sent  to  the  local 
journal  on  the  7th  of  January  1764  a  clever  satire  on  the  parish 
Vandal.  But  his  delight  was  to  lock  himself  in  a  little  attic 
which  he  had  appropriated  as  his  study;  and  there,  with  books, 
cherished  parchments,  saved  from  the  loot  of  the  muniment  room 
of  St  Mary  Redcliffe,  and  drawing  materials,  the  child  lived  in 
thought  with  his  15th-century  heroes  and  heroines.  The  first  of 
his  literary  mystifications,  the  duologue  of  "  Elinoure  and  Juga," 
was  written  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  he  showed  his 
poem  to  the  usher  at  Colston's  hospital,  Thomas  Phillips,  as  the 
work  of  a  15th-century  poet. 

Chatterton  remained  an  inmate  of  Colston's  hospital  for 
upwards  of  six  years,  and  the  slight  advantages  gained  from 
this  scanty  education  are  traceable  to  the  friendly  sympathy  of 
Phillips,  himself  a  writer  of  verse,  who  encouraged  his  pupik  to 
write.   Three  of  Chatterton's  companions  are  named  as  youths 
whom  Phillips's  taste  for  poetry  stimulated  to  rivalry;  but 
Chatterton  held  aloof  from  these  contests,  and  made  at  that 
time  no  confidant  of  his  own  more  daring  literary  adventures.  \ 
His  little  pocket-money  was  spent  In  borrowing  books  from  a  r 
circulating  library;   and  he  early  ingratiated  himself  with  book 
collectors,  by  whose  aid  he  found  access  to  Weever,  Dugdale 
and  Collins,  as  well  as  to  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  Spenser  - 
and  other  books. 

His  "Rowleian"  jargon  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  the 
result  of  the  study  of  John  Kersey's  Dictionarium  Anglo-Brp- 
tannicum,  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat  seems  to  think  his  knowledge 
of  even  Chaucer  was  very  slight.  His  holidays  were  mostly 
spent  at  his  mother's  house;  and  much  of  them  in  the  favourite 
retreat  of  his  attic  study  there.  He  had  already  conceived  the  . 
roniance  of  Thomas  Rowley,  an  imaginary  monk  of  the  isth 
century,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own, 
in  that  elder  time  when  Edwanl  IV.  was  England's  king,  and  1 
Master  William  Canynge — familiar  to  him  among  the  recum- 
bent effigies  in  Redcliffe  church — still  ruled  in  Bristol's  civic 
chair.  Can3rnge  is  represented  as  an  enlightened  patron  of 
I  literature,  and  Rowley's  dramatic  interludes  were  written  for 
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performance  at  his  house.  In  order  to  escape  a  taarriage  urged 
by  the  king,  Canynge  retired  to  the  College  of  Westbury  in 
Glouoestersldre,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Rowley,  and 
eventually  became  dean  of  the  institution.  In  "  The  Stone  of 
William  Canynge,"  one  of  the  shorter  pieces  of  his  ingenious 
romance,  his  early  history  is  recorded. 


"  Straight  was  I  carried  back  to  times  of  yore, 
Whilst  Canynge  swathed  yet  in  fleshly  bed, 
And  saw  ail  actions  which  had  been  before, 

And  all  the  scroll  of  Fate  unravelled ; 
And  when  the  fate-marked  babe  acome  to  sight, 
I  saw  him  eager  gasping  after  light. 
In  all  his  sheepen  gambols  and  child's  play, 

In  every  merrymaking,  fair,  or  wake, 
I  kenn'd  a  perpled  %ht  of  wisdom's  ray; 

He  ate  down  leammg  with  the  wastel-cake; 
As  wise  as  any  of  the  aldermen, 
He'd  wit  enow  to  make  a  mayor  at  ten." 

This  beautiful  picture  of  the  childhood  of  the  ideal  patron  of 
Rowley  is  in  reality  that  pf  the  poet  himself—"  the  fate-marked 
babe,"  with  his  wondrous  child-genius,  and  all  his  romantic 
dreams  realized.  The  literary  masquerade  which  thus  consti- 
tuted the  life-dream  of  the  boy  was  wrought  out  by  him  in 
fragments  <rf  prose  and  verse  into  a  coherent  romance,  until  the 
creduloxis  scholars  and  antiquaries  of  his  day  ware  persuaded 
into  the  belief  that  there  had  lain  in  the  parish  chest  of  Reddiffe 
church  for  upwards  of  three  centuries,  a  collection  of  MSS.  of 
rare  merit,  the  work  of  Thomas  Rowley,  an  unknown  priest  of 
Bristol  in  the  days  pf  Henry  VI.  and  his  poet  laureate,  John 
Lydgate. 

..  Among  the  Bristol  patrons  of  Chatterton  were  two  pewterfers, 
George  Catcott  and  his  partner  Henry  Burgum.  Catcott  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  believers  in  Rowley,  and  continued  to  collect 
his  reputed  writings  loz^g  ^er  the  death  of  their  real  author. 
On  Burgum,  who  had  riseiii  in  life  by  his  own  exertions,  the  blue- 
coat  boy  palmed  off  the  de  Bergham  pedigree,  and  other  equally 
apocryphal  evidences  of  the  pewterer's  descent  from  an  ancestry 
old  as  the  Normaii  Conquest.  The  de  Bergham  quartering, 
blazoned  on  a  piece  of  parchment  doubtless  recovered  from  the 
ReddiJffe  muniment  chest,  was  itself  supposed  to  have  lain  for 
centuries  in  that  ancient  depository.  The  pedigree  was  pro- 
fessedly collected  by  Chatterton  from  original  records,  including 
"  The  Rowley  MSS."  The  pedigree  still  exists  in  Chatterton's 
own  handwriting,  copied  into  a  book  in  which  he  had  previously 
transcribed  portions  of  antique  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Poems 
by  Thomas  Rowley,  priest  of  St.  John's,  in  the  city  of  Bristol  "; 
and  in  one  of  these,  "  The.Toumanfient,"  Syrr  Johan  de  Berg- 
hamme  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  The  ennobled  pewterer 
rewarded  Chatterton  with  five  shillings,  and  was  satirized  for 
this  valuation  of  a  noble  pedigree  in  some  of  Chatterton's 
latest  verse. 

'  On  the  ist  of  July  %  767,  Chatterton  was  transferred  to  the  ofl&ce 
of  John  Lambert,  attorney,  to  whom  he  was  bound  apprentice 
as  a  clerk.  There  he  was  left  much  alone;  and  after  fulfilling 
the  routine  duties  devolving  on  him,  he  foimd  leisure  for  his  own 
favourite  pursuits.  An  ancient  stone  bridge  on  the  Avon,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  altered  by  many  later  additions 
into  a  sing«darly  picturesque  but  inconvenient  thoroughfare, 
had  been  displaced  by  a  structure  better  adapted  to  modem 
requirements.  In  September  1768,  when  Chatterton  was  in  the 
second  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  new  bridge  was  partially 
opened  for  traffic.  Shortly  afterwards  the  editor  of  Fdix  Farley's 
Journal  received  from  a  correspondent,  signing  himself  DufteHmus 
Bristoliensis,  a  "  description  of  the  mayor's  first  passing  over  the 
old  bridge,"  professedly  derived  from  an  ancient  MS.  William 
Barrett,  F.S^A.,  surgeon  and  antiquary,  who  was  then  accumu- 
•la;ting  materials  for  a  history  of  Bristol,  secured  the  original 
manuscript,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  along 
with  other  Chatterton  MSS.,  most  of  which  were  ultimately 
incorporated  by  the  credulous  antiquary  into  a  learned  quarto 
volimie,  entitled  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
published  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  poet's  death.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  definite  story  made  its  appearance — over 


which  critics  and  antiquaries  wrangled  for  nearly  a  century-^ 
of  nimierous  ancient  poems  and  other  MSS.  taken  by  the  elder 
Chatterton  from  a  coffer  in  the  muniment  room  of  Reddiffe 
church,  and  transcribed,  and  so  rescued  from  oblivion,  by  his 
son.  The  pieces  include  the  "  Bristowe  Tragedie,  or  the  Dethe 
of  Syr  Charles  Bawdin,"  a  ballad  celebrating  the  death  of  the 
Lancastrian  knight,  Charles  Baldwin;  "iElla,"  a  "Tragycal 
Enterlude,"  as  Chatterton  styles  it,  but  in  reality  a  dramatic 
poem  of  sustained  power  and  curious  originality  of  structure; 
**  Goddwyn,"  a  dramatic  fragment;  "  Tournament,"  "  Battle 
of  Hastings,"  "  The  Parhament  of  Sprites,"  "  Balade  of  Charitie," 
with  numerous  shorter  pieces,  forming  altogether  a  volume  of 
poetry,  the  rare  merit  of  which  is  indisputable,  wholly  apart  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  mere  boy.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  his  ingenious  romance  had  either  to  be  acknowledged  as 
his  own  creation,  and  so  in  all  probability  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt, or  it  had  to  be  sustained  by  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
antiques.  To  this  accordingly  Chatterton  resorted,  and  foimd 
no  difficulty  in  gulling  the  most  learned  of  his  credulous  dupes 
with  his  parchments. 

The  literary  labours  of  the  boy,  though  diligently  pursued  at 
his  desk,  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  Mr 
Lambert's  office.  Nevertheless  the  Bristol  attorney  used  to 
search  his  apprentice's  drawer,  and  tear  up  any  poems  or  other 
manuscripts  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon;  so  that  it  was 
only  during  the  absences  of  Mr  Lambert  from  Bristol  that  he 
was  able  to  expend  his  unemployed  time  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 
But  repeated  allusions,  both  by  Chatterton  and  others,  seem  to 
indicate  that  such  intervals  of  freedom  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Some  of  his  modern  poems,  such  as  the  piece  entitled 
"  Resignation,"  are  of  great  beauty;  and  these,  with  the  satires,  in 
which  he  took  his  revenge  on  all  the  local  celebrities  whose 
vanity  or  meanness  had  excited  his  ire,  are  alone  sufficient  to  fill 
a  volume.  The  Catcotts,  Burgum,  Barrett  and  others  of  his 
patrons,  figiu'e  in  these  satires,  in  imprudent  yet  discriminating 
caricature,  along  with  mayor,  aldermen,  bishop,  dean  and  other 
notabilities  of  Bristol.  Towards  Lambert  his  feelings  were  of  too 
keen  a  nature  to  find  relief  in  such  sarcasm. 

In  December  1768,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  wrote  to 
Dodsley,  the  London  publisher,  offering  to  procure  for  him 
"  copies  of  several  ancient  poems,  and  an  interlude,  perhaps 
the  oldest  dramatic  piece  extant,  wrote  by  one  Rowley,  a  priest 
in  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV," 
To  this  letter  he  appended  the  initials  of  his  favourite  pseudonym, 
Dundmus  Bristoliensis,  but  directed  the  answer  to  be  sent  to 
the  care  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  Reddiffe  Hill,  Bristol.  To  this, 
as  well  as  to  another  letter  endosing  an  extract  from  the  tragedy 
of  "  iEUa,"  no  answer  appears  to  have  been  returned.  Chatter- 
ton, conceiving  the  idea  of  finding  S3anpathy  and  aid  at  the  hand 
of  some  modem  Canynge,  bethought  him  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  not  only  indulged  in  a  medieval  renaissance  of  his  own,  but 
was  the  reputed  author  of  a  spurious  antique  in  the  CasUe  of 
Otranto,  He  wrote  to  him  offering  him  a  document^  entitled 
"  The  Ryse  of  Peyncte)aie  yn  Englande,  wroten  by  T.  Rowleie, 
1469,  for  Mastre  Canynge,"  accompanied  by  notes  whichinduded 
specimens  of  Rowley's  poetry.  To  this  Walpole  replied  with 
courteous  acknowledgments.  He  characterized  the  verses  as 
"  wonderful  for  their  harmony  and  spirit,"  and  added,  "  Give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  where  Rowley's  poems  are  to  be  had  ?  I  should 
not  be  sorry  to  print  them;  or  at  least  a  specimen  of  them,  if 
they  have  never  been  printed."  Chatterton  replied,  endosing 
additional  spedmens  of  antique  verse,  and  telling  Walpole  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and  clerk  to  an  attorney,  but 
had  a  taste  for  more  refined  studies;  and  he  hinted  a  wish  that 
he  might  help  him  to  some  more  congenial  occupation.  Walpole's 
manner  underwent  an  abrupt  change.  The  specimens  of  verse 
had  been  submitted  to  his  friends  Gray  and  Mason,  the  poets, 
and  pronounced  modem.  They  did  not  thereby  forfeit  the 
wonderful  harmony  and  spirit,  which  Walpole  had  already 
professed  to  recognize  in  them.  But  he  now  coldly  advised  the 
boy  to  stick  to  the  attorney's  office;  and  "  when  he  should 
have  made  a  fortune,"  he  mi^t  betake  himself  to  more  favourite 
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Studies.  Chatterton  had  to  write  three  times  before  he  recovered 
his  MSS.  Walpole  has  been  loaded  with  more  than  his  just 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  poet,  of 
whom  he  admitted  when  too  late,  **  I  do  not  beHeve  there  ever 
existed  so  masterly  a  genius.'' 

Chatterton  now  turned  his  attention  to  periodical  literature 
and  politics,  and  exchanged  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal  for 
the  ToTim  and  County  Magazine  and  other  London  periodicals. 
Assuming  the  vein  of  Jimius — then  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
triumph-^he  turned  his  pen  against  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the 
earl  of  Bute,  and  the  princess  of  Wales.  He  had  just  despatched 
one  of  his  political  diatribes  to  the  Middlesex  Journal,  when  he 
sat  down  on  Easter  £ve,  17th  April  1770,  and  penned  his  **  Last 
Will  and  Testament,"  a  strange  satirical  compound  of  jest  and 
earnest,  in  which  he  intimated  his  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  life  the  following  evening.  Among  his  satirical  bequests, 
such  as  his  "  humility  "  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Camplin,  his  "  religion  " 
to  Dean  Barton,  and  his  "  modesty  "  along  with  his  "  prosody 
and  grammar ''  to  Mr  Burgum,  he  leaves  *'  to  Bristol  all  his 
spirit  and  disinterestedness,  parcels  of  goods  unknown  on  its 
quay  since  the  days  of  Canynge  and  Rowley."  In  more  genuine 
earnestness  he  recalls  the  name  of  Michael  Clayfield,  a  friend  to 
whom  he  owed  intelligent  sympathy.  The  will  was  probably 
purposely  prepared  in  order  to  frighten  his  master  into  letting 
him  go.  If  so,  it  had  the  desired  effect.  Lambert  cancelled  his 
indentures;  his  friends  and  acquaintance  made  him  up  a  purse; 
and  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  the  month  he  arrived  in  London. 

Chatterton  was  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Middlesex 
Journal  as  a  rival  of  Jimius,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Dedmus. 
He  had  also  been  a  contributor  to  Hamilton's  Town  and  County 
Magazine,  and  speedily  found  access  to  the  Freeholder's  Magazine, 
another  political  miscellany  strong  for  Wilkes  and  liberty.  His 
contributions  were  freely  accepted;  but  the  editors  paid  little 
or  nothing  for  them.  He  wrote  in  the  most  hopeful  terms  to  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  spent  his  first  earnings  in  buying  gifts 
for  them.  His  pride  and  ambition  were  amply  gratified  by  the 
promises  and  interested  flattery  of  editors  and  political  adv«i- 
turers;  Wilkes  himself  had  noted  his  trenchant  style,  '^  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  the  author  ";  and  Lord  Mayor 
Beckford  graciously  acknowledged  a  political  address  of  his, 
and  greeted  him  ''  as  politely  as  a  citizen  could."  But  of  actual 
money  he  received  but  little.  He  was  extremely  abstemious, 
his  diligence  was  great,  and  his  versatility  wonderful.  He  could 
assume  the  style  of  Junius  or  Smollett,  reproduce  the  satiric 
bitterness  of  Churchill,  parody  Macpherson's  Ossian,  or  write  in 
the  manner  of  Pope,  or  with  the  polished  grace  of  Gray  and 
Collins.  He  wrote  political  letters,  eclogues,  lyrics,  op)eras  and 
satires,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  In  June  1 7  70 — ^af  ter  Chatterton 
had  been  some  nine  weeks  in  London — ^he  removed  from  Shore- 
ditch,  where  he  had  hitherto  lodged  with  a  relative,  to  an  attic 
in  Brook  Street,  Holbom.  But  for  most  of  his  productions  the 
pa3nnent  was  delayed;  and  now  state  prosecutions  of  the  press 
rendered  letters  in  the  Junius  vein  no  longer  admissible,  and 
threw  him  back  on  the  lighter  resources  of  his  pen.  In  Shoreditch, 
as  in  his  lodging  at  the  Bristol  attorney's,  he  had  only  shared  a 
room;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
solitude.  His  bed-fellow  at  Mr  Walmsley's,  Shoreditch,  noted 
that  much  of  the  night  was  spent  by  him  in  writing;  and  now 
he  could  write  all  night.  The  romance  of  his  earlier  years 
revived,  and  he  transcribed  from  an  imaginary  parchment  of 
the  old  priest  Rowley  his  "  Excelente  Balade  of  Charitie."  This 
fine  poem,  perversely  disguised  in  archaic  language,  he  sent  to 
the  editor  of  the  Town  and  County  Magazine,  and  had  it  rejected. 

The  high  hopes  of  the  sanguine  boy  had  begun  to  fade.  He 
had  not  yet  completed  his  second  month  in  London,  and  already 
failure  and  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face.  Mr  Cross,  a  neigh- 
bouring apothecary,  repeatedly  invited  him  to  join  him  at  dinner 
or  supper;  but  he  refused.  His  landlady  also,  suspecting  his 
necessity,  pressed  him  to  share  her  dinner,  but  in  vain.  ''  She 
knew,"  as  she  afterwards  said, ''  that  he  had  not  eaten  anything 
for  two  or  three  days."  But  he  was  offended  at  her  urgency, 
and  assured  her  that  he  was  not  hungry.    The  note  of  his  actual 


receipts,  found  in  his  pod^et-book  after  his  deaths  shows  that 
Hamilton,  Fell  and  other  editors  who  had  been  so  liberal  in 
flattery,  had  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  for  an  article,  and 
somewhat  less  than  eightpence  each  for  his  songs;  while  much 
which  had  been  accepted  was  held  in  reserve,  and  still  unpaid 
for.  The  beginning  of  a  new  month  revealed  to  him  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  publication  and  payment  of  his  work.  He 
had  wished,  according  to  his  foster-mother,  to  study  medicine 
with  Barrett;  in  his  desperation  he  now  reverted  to  this,  and 
wrote  to  Barrett  for  a  letter  to  help  him  to  an  opening  as  a 
surgeon's  assistant  on  board  an  African  trader.  He  appealed 
also  to  Mr  Catcott  to  forward  his  plan,  but  in  vain.  On  the 
24th  of  August  1770,  he  retired  for  the  last  time  to  his  attic  in 
Brook  Street,  carrying  with  him  the  arsenic  which  he  there 
drank,  after  tearing  into  fragments  whatever  literary  remains 
were  at  hand. 

He  was  only  seventeen  years  and  nine  months  old;  but  the 
best  of  his  numerous  productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
require  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  immature  years  of  their 
author,  when  comparing  him  with  the  ablest  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  pictures  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury  St  Edmunds, 
challenging  Rowley  to  a  trial  at  versemaking,  and  under  cover 
of  this  fiction,  produces  his  "  Songe  of  iElla,"  a  piece  of  rare 
l3aical  beauty,  worthy  of  comparison  with  any  antique  or  modem 
production  of  its  class.  Again,  in  his  **  Ttagedy  of  Goddwyn," 
of  which  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved,  the  "  Ode  to 
Liberty,"  with  which  it  abruptly  closes,  may  claim  a  place  among 
the  finest  martial  l3rrics  in  the  language.  The  collection  of  poems 
in  which  such  specimens  occur  furnishes  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able example  of  intellectual  precocity  in  the  whole  history  of 
letters.  Collins,  Bums,  Keats,  Shelley  and  Byron  all  awaken 
sorrow  over  the  premature  arrestment  of  their  genius;  but  the 
youngest  of  them  survived  to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  while 
Chatterton  was  not  eighteen  when  he  perished  in  his  miserable 
garret.  The  death  of  Chatterton  attracted  little  notice  at  the 
time;  for  the  few  who  then  entertained  any  appreciative 
estimate  of  the  Rowley  poems  regarded  him  as  their  mere 
transcriber.  He  was  interred  in  a  bur3dng-ground  attached  to 
Shoe  Lane  Workhouse,  in  the  parish  of  St  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
which  has  since  been  converted  into  a  site  for  Farringdon  Market. 
There  is  a  discredited  story  that  the  body  of  the  poet  was  re- 
covered, and  secretly  buried  by  his  uncle,  Richard  Phillips,  in 
Redcliffe  Churchyard.  There  a  monument  has  since  been  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  the  appropriate  inscription,  borrowed 
from  his  **  Will,"  and  so  suf^lied  by  the  poet's  own  pen —  **  To 
the  memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  Reader!  judge  not.  If 
thou  art  a  Christian,  believe  that  heshall  be  judged  by  a  Superior 
Power.    To  that  Power  only  is  he  now  answerable." 

Bibliography. — Poems  supposed  to  have  been  written  a$  Bristol 
by  Thomas  Rowley  and  others^  in  the  Fifteenth  Centuryiiyjy)  was  edited 
by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt ;  Thomas  Warton,  in  his  History  of  English 
Poetry  (1778),  vol.  ii.  section  viii.,  gives  Rowley  a  place  among  the 
15th  century  poets;  but  neither  of  these  critics  believed  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  poems.  In  1782  a  new  editioa  of  Rowley's  poems 
appeared,  with  a  "  Commentary,  in  which  the  antiauity  of  them  is 
considered  and  defended,"  by  Jeremiah  Milles,  dean  of  Exeter. 
The  controversy  which  raged  round  the  Rowley  poems  is  discussed 
in  A.  Kippis,  Btographia  Britannica  (vol.  iv.,  1789),  where  there  is  a 
detailed  account  by  G.  Gregory  of  Chatterton's  Ufe  (pp.  573-610). 
This  was  reprinted  in  the  edition  (i8qj)  of  Chatterton  s  Works  by 
R.  Southey  and  J.  Cottle,  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poe t  s 
sister.  The  neglected  condition  of  the  study  of  earlier  English  in 
the  i8th  century  alone  acx^ounts  for  the  temporary  success  of 
Chatterton's  mystification.  It  has  long  been  agreed  that  Chatterton 
was  solely  responsible  for  the  Rowley  roems,  but  the  language  and 
style  are  analysed  in  confirmation  of  this  view  by  Proi.  W.  W. 
Skeat  in  an  introductory  essay  prefaced  to  vol.  11.  of  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton  (1871)  in  the  "  Aldiae  Edition  of  the 
British  Foets."  This,  which  is  the  most  ooavenient  edition,  also 
contains  a  memoir  of  the  poet  by  Edward  Bell.  The  spelliiig  of  the 
Rowley  poems  is  there  modernized,  and  many  of  the  archaic  words 
are  replaced  by  modem  equivalents  provided  in  many  cases  from 
Chatterton's  own  notes,  the  theory  being  that  Chatterton  usually 
composed  in  modem  English,  and  inserted  his  peculiar  words  and 
his  complicated  orthography  afterwards.  For  some  criticism  of 
Prof.  Skeat*s  success  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  reconstituting  the 
text,  see  H.  B.  Forman,  Thomas  Chatterton  and  his  latest  Editor  (1874). 
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The  Chatterton  MSS.,  orieinall^  in  the  poissessidn  of  WiHiain  Bamtt 
of  Bristol,  were  left  by  his  heir  to  the  British  Museum  in  1800. 
Others  are  preserved  in  the  Bristol  library. 

Chatterton's  genius  and  his  trade  death  are  commemorated  bv 
Shelley  in  Adonais,  by  Wordsworth  in  "  Resolution  and  Independ- 
ence, by  Colerid^  in  "  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton," 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti  m  "  Five  English  Poets,"  and  John  Keats  inscribed 
Endymion  "  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton."  Alfred  de 
Vigny's  drama  of  Chatterton  gives  an  altogether  fictitious  account  of 
the  poet.  Herbert  €roft  (g.i^.).  in  his  Love  and  Madness,  interpolated 
a  long  and  valuable  account  of  Chatterton,  giving  many  of  the 
poet's  letters,  and  much  information  obtained  from  his  family  and 
triends  (pp.  125-2^^^,  letter  li.).  There  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
"  Chattertoniana  m  the  British  Museum,  consisting  of  separate 
works  by  Chatterton,  newspaper  cuttings,  articles,  dealing  with  the 
Rowley  controversy  and  other  subjects,  with  MS.  notes  by  Joseph 
Haslewood,  and  several  autograph  letters. 

Among  biographies  of  Chatterton  may  be  mentioned  Chatterton: 
A  Biographical  Study  (1869),  by  Daniel  Wilson;  Chatterton:  A 
Biography  (1899;  first  printed  "°"^  "  -  — ' ^'  '^    *-"• 


asson;  "Thomas  Chatterton 


1856  in  a  volume  of  essays),  by 
m      (1900),  by  Helene  Ricnter,  in 


Uf». 


Dtogri 

D.  M 

Wiener  Beitrdge  sur  engL  Philidogie;  ChaUerton,  by  C.  £.  Russell 

(1909). 

CHAin,  an  ancient  Gennan  tribe  inhabiting  the  qpper 
leaches  of  the  rivers  Weser,  £der,  Fulda  and  Werra,  a  district 
approximately  corresponding  to  Hesse-Cassel,  though  probably 
somewhat  more  extensive.  They  frequently  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Romans  during  the  early  years  of  the  ist  century. 
Eventually  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  Franks  and  were 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Clovis  probably  with  the  Ripuarii, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  2,  11,  12,  13;  Germania,  30-31;  Strabo  p. 
291  f. 

CHAUCER,  GEOFFRET  (?  1340-1400),  EngKsh  poet.  The 
name  Chaucer,  a  French  form  of  the  Latin  caUeariuSf  a  shoe- 
maker, is  foimd  in  London  and  the  eastern  counties  as  early  as 
the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.  Some  of  the  London 
Chaucers  lived  in  Cordwainer  Street,  in  the  shoemakers'  quarter; 
several  of  them,  however,  were  vintners,  and  among  others  the 
poet's  father  John,  and  probably  also  his  grandfather  Robert. 
Legal  pleadings  inform  us  that  in  December  1324  John  Chaucer 
was  not  much  over  twelve  years  old,  and  that  he  was  still  un- 
married in  1328,  the  year  which  used  to  be  considered 
that  of  Geoffrey's  birth.  The  poet  was  probably  bom 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  later,  since  in  1386,  when  giving 
evidence  in  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope's  suit  against  Sir  Robert 
Grosvenor  as  to  the  right  to  bear  certain  arms,  he  was  set  down 
as  "  del  age  de  xl  ai^s  et  plus,  armeez  par  xxvij  ans.^'  At  a  later 
date,  and  probably  at  the  time  of  the  poet's  birth,  his  father 
lived  in  Thames  Street,  and  had  to  wife  a  certain  Agnes,  niece 
of  Hamo  de  Compton,  whom  we  may  regard  as  Geoffrey  Chaucer's 
mother.  In  1357  Geoffrey  is  found,  apparently  as  a  lad,  in  the 
service  of  Elizabeth,  coxmtess  of  Ulster,  wife  of  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  entries  in  two  leaves  of  her  household  accounts, 
accidentally  preserved,  showing  that  she  paid  in  April,  May  and 
December  various  small  sums  for  his  clothing  and  expenses. 
In  1359,  as  we  learn  from  his  deposition  in  the  Scrope  suit,  Chaucer 
went  to  the  war  in  France.  At  some  period  of  the  campaign  he 
was  at  "  Retters,"  i,e,  Rethel,  near  Reims,  and  subsequently 
had  the  ill  luck  to  be  taken  prisoner.  On  the  ist  of  March  1360 
the  king  contributed  £16  to  his  ransom,  and  by  a  year  or  two 
later  Chaucer  must  have  entered  the  royal  service,  since  on  the 
20th  of  June  1367  Edward  granted  him  a  pension  of  twenty 
marks  for  his  past  and  future  services.  A  pension  of  ten  marks 
had  been  granted  by  the  king  the  previous  September  to  a 
Philippa  Chaucer  for  services  to  the  queen  as  one  of  her  "  domi- 
cellae  "  or ''  damoiselles,"  and  it  seems  probable  that  at  this  date 
Chaucer  was  already  married  and  this  Philippa  his  wife,  a  con- 
clusion which  used  to  be  resisted  on  the  ground  of  allusions  in 
his  early  poems  to  a  hopeless  love-affair,  now  reckoned  part  of 
his  poetical  outfit.  Philippa  is  usually  said  to  have  been  one  of 
two  daughters  of  a  Sir  Payne  Roet,  the  other  being  Katherine, 
who  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Sir  Hugh  de  Swynford, 
in  1372,  became  governess  to  John  of  Gaunt's  children,  and 
subsequently  his  mistress  and  (in  1396)  his  wife.  It  is  possible 
that   Philippa  was  sister  to  Sir  Hugh  and  sister*in-law   to 


Katherine.  In  either  case  the  marriage  helps  to  account 
for  the  favour  subsequently  shown  to  Chaucer  by  John  of 
Gaunt. 

In  the  grant  of  his  pension  Chaucer  is  called  "  dilectus  vallectus 
noster,"  our  beloved  yeoman;  before  the  end  of  1368  he  had 
risen  to  be  one  of  the  king's  esquires.  In  September  of  the 
following  3^ar  John  of  Gaunt's  wife,  the  duchess  Blanche,  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  Chaucer  wrote  in  her  honour  The 
Book  of  the  Duchesse,  a  poem' of  1334  lines  in  octosyllabic  couplets, 
the  first  of  his  undoubtedly  genuine  works  which  can  be  connected 
with  a  definite  date.  In  June  1370  he  went  abroad  on  the  king's 
service,  though  on  what  errand,  or  whither  it  took  him,  is  not 
known.  He  was  back  probably  some  time  before  Michaelmas, 
and  seems  to  have  remained  in  England  till  the  ist  of  December 
1372,  when  he  started,  with  an  advance  of  100  marks  in  his 
pocket,  for  Italy,  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Genoese  as  to  an  English  port  where  they  might  have  special 
facilities  for  trade.  The  accounts  which  he  delivered  on  his 
return  on  the  23rd  of  May  1373  show  that  he  had  also  visited 
Florence  on  the  king's  business,  and  he  probably  went  also  to 
Padua  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch.  ' 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1374  Chaucer  lived  in  a  whirl  of 
prosperity.  On  the  23rd  of  April  the  king  granted  him  a  pitcher 
of  wine  daily,  subsequently  commuted  for  an  annuity  of  20 
marks.  From  John  of  Gaunt,  who  in  August  1372  had  panted 
Philippa  Chaucer  £10  a  year,  he  himself  now  received  (Jime  13) 
a  like  annuity  in  reward  for  his  own  and  his  wife's  services. 
On  the  8th  of  June  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Custom 
and  Subsidy  of  Wools,  Hides  and  Woodfells  and  also  of  the 
Petty  Customs  of  Wine  in  the  Port  of  London.  A  month  before 
this  appointment,  and  probably  in  anticipation  of  it,  he  took 
(May  10,  1374)  a  lease  for  life  from  the  city  of  London  of  the 
dwelUng-house  above  the  gate  of  Aldgate,  and  here  he  lived  for 
the  next  twelve  years.  His  own  and  his  wife's  income  now 
amounted  to  over  f6o,  the  equivalent  of  upwards  of  £1000  in 
modem  money.  In  the  next  two  years  large  windfalls  came  to 
him  in  the  form  of  two  wardships  of  Kentish  heirs,  one  of  whom 
paid  him  £104,  and  a  grant  of  £71:  4:  6;  the  value  of  some 
confiscated  wool.  In  December  1376  he  was  sent  abroad  on  the 
king's  service  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  John  Burley;  in  February 
1377  he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  Montreuil  in  connexion  probably 
with  the  peace  negotiations  between  England  and  France,  and 
at  the  end  of  April  (after  a  reward  of  £20  for  his  good  services) 
he  was  again  despatched  to  France. 

On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  Chaucer  was  confirmed  in  his 
offices  and  pensions.  In  January  1378  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  France  in  connexion  with  a  proposed  marriage  between 
Richard  and  the  daughter  of  the  French  king;  and  on  the  28th 
of  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  with  Sir  Edward  de  Berkeley 
to  the  lord  of  Milan  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood  to  treat  for  help  in 
the  king's  wars,  returning  on  the  19th  of  September.  This  was 
his  last  diplomatic  journey,  and  the  dose  of  a  period  of  his  life 
generally  considered  to  have  been  so  unprolific  of  poetry  that 
little  beyond  the  Clerk's  "  Tale  of  Grisilde,"  one  or  two  other  of 
the  stories  afterwards  included  in  the  Canterbury  TaleSy  and  a 
few  short  poems,  are  attributed  to  it,  though  the  poet's  actual 
absences  from  England  during  the  eight  years  amount  to  little 
more  than  eighteen  months.  During  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  there  is  no  question  that  Chaucer  was  constantly  engaged 
in  literary  work,  though  for  the  first  half  of  them  he  had  no  lack 
of  official  employment.  Abundant  favour  was  shown  him  by  the 
new  king.  He  was  paid  £22  as  a  reward  for  his  later  missions  in 
Edward  III.'s  reign,  and  was  allowed  an  annual  gpratuity  of  10 
marks  in  addition  to  his  pay  of  £10  as  comptroller  of  the  customs 
of  wool.  In  April  1382  a  new  comptrolietship,  that  of  the  petty 
customs  in  the  Port  6i  London,  was  given  him,  and  shortly  after 
he  was  allowed  to  exercise  it  by  deputy,  a  similar  licence  being 
given  him  in  February  1385,  at  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
as  regards  the  comptroUership  of  wool.  In  October  1385  Chaucer 
was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Kent.  In  Febmary  1386  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  wife  Philippa  being  admitted  to  the 
fraternity  of  Lincobi  cathedral  in  the  company  of  Henry,  earl  of 
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Derby  (afterwards  Henry  I,V.),  Sir  Thomas  de  Swynford  and 
other  distinguished  i>ersons.  In  August  1386  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  two  knights  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  and  with  this  dignity, 
though  it  was  one  not  much  appreciated  in  those  days,  his  good 
fortune  reached  its  climax.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he 
was  superseded  in  both  his  comptroUerships,  almost  certainly 
as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  his  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  in  Spain, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  In  the  following 
year  the  cessation  of  Philippa's  pension  suggests  that  she  died 
between  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  In  May  1388  Chaucer 
surrendered  to  the  king  his  two  pensions  of  20  marks  each,  and 
they  were  re-granted  at  his  request  to  one  John  Scalby.  The 
transaction  was  imusual  and  probably  points  to  a  pressing  need 
for  ready  money,  nor  for  the  next  fourteen  months  do  we  know 
of  any  source  of  income  xx>ssessed  by  Chaucer  beyond  his  annuity 
of  £10  from  John  of  Gaunt. 

In  July  1389,  after  John  of  Gaunt  had  returned  to  England, 
and  the  king  had  taken  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
Chaucer  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  various  royal 
palaces  at  a  salary  of  two  shillings  a  day,  or  over  £31  a  year, 
worth  upwards  of  £500  present  value.  To  this  post  was  sub- 
sequently added  the  charge  of  some  repairs  at  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.  He  was  also  made  a  commissioner  to  maintain  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  between  Woolwich  and  Greenwich,  and  was 
given  by  the  earl  of  March  (grandson  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
his  old  patron)  a  sub-forestership  at  North  Petherton,  Devon, 
obviously  a  sinecure.  While  on  the  king's  business,  in  September 
1390,  Chaucer  was  twice  robbed  by  highwaymen,  losing  £20  of 
the  king's  money.  In  June  1391  he  was  superseded  in  his  office 
of  clerk  of  the  works,  and  seems  to  have  suffered  another  spell  of 
misfortune,  of  which  the  first  alleviation  came  in  January  1393 
when  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  £10.  In  February  1394 
he  was  granted  a  new  pension  of  £20.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
about  this  time,  or  a  little  later,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  earl 
of  Derby.  In  1397  he  received  from  King  Richard  a  grant  of  a 
butt  of  wine  yearly.  For  this  he  api)ears  to  have  asked  in  terms 
that  suggest  poverty,  and  in  May  1398  he  obtained  letters  of  pro- 
tection against  his  creditors,  a  step  perhaps  rendered  necessary 
by  an  action  for  debt  taken  against  him  earlier  in  the  year. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  a  new  pension  of  40  marks  was 
conferred  on  Chaucer  (13th  of  October  1399)  and  Richard  II. 's 
grants  were  formally  confirmed.  Henry  himself,  however,  was 
probably  straitened  for  ready  money,  and  no  instalment  of  the 
new  pension  was  paid  during  the  few' months  of  his  reign  that  the 
poet  lived.  Nevertheless,  on  the  strength  of  his  expectations, 
on  the  24th  of  December  1399  he  leased  a  teneipent  in  the  garden 
of  St  Mary's  Chapel,  Westminster,  and  it  was  probably  here  that 
he  died,  on  the  25  th  of  the  following  October.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  tomb  became  the  nucleus  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Poets'  Comer. 

The  portrait  of  Chaucer,  which  the  affection  of  his  disciple, 
Thomas  Hoccleve,  caused  to  be  painted  in  a  copy  of  the  latter's 
RegemetU  of  Princes  (now  Harleian  MS.  4866  in  the  British 
Museum),  shows  him  an  old  man  with  white  hair;  he  has  a 
fresh  complexion,  grey  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  a  grey  moustache 
and  a  small  double-p(Hnted  beard.  His  dress  and  hood  are  black, 
and  he  carries  in  his  hands  a  string  of  beads.  We  may  imagine 
that  it  was  thus  that  during  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  used 
to  walk  about  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey, 

Henry  IV. 's  promise  of  an  additional  pension  was  doubtless 
elicited  by  the  CompleytU  to  his  Furs,  in  the  envoy  to  which 
Chaucer  addresses  him  as  the  "  conquerour  of  Brutes 
Albioun."  Thus  within  the  last  year  of  his  life  the 
poet  was  still  writing.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  i:393-i394>  in 
lines  to  his  friend  Scogan,  he  had  writte^n  as  if  his  day  for  poetry 
were  past,  and  it  seems  probable  that  his  longer  poems  were 
all  composed  before  this  date.  In  the  preceding  fifteen — or,  if 
another  view  be  taken,  twenty — years,  his  literary  activity  was 
very  great,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Hsts  of  his  works  which  he  gives 
in  the  Legende  of  Good  Women  (lines  414-43 1),  and  the  talk  on  the 
road  which  precedes  the  "  Man  of  Law's  Tale  "  (Canierbury 
Tales,  B.  46-76),  the  order  in  which  his  main  works  were  written 
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can  be  traced'  with  approximate  certainty,^  while  a  lew  both  of 
these  and  of  the  minor  poems  can  be  connected  with  definite 
dates. 

The  development  of  his  genius  has  been  attractively  summed 
up  as  comprised  in  three  stages,  French,  Italian  and  English, 
and  there  is  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth  in  this  formula, 
since  his  earliest  poems  are  translated  from  the  French  or  based 
on  French  models,  and  the  two  great  works  of  his  middle  period 
are  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  while  his  latest  stories  have  no 
such  obvious  and  direct  originals  and  in  their  humour  and  free- 
dom anticipate  the  typically  English  temper  of  Henry  Fielding, 
But  Chaucer's  indebtedness  to  French  poetry  was  no  passing 
phase.  For  various  reasons — a  not  very  remote  French  origin 
of  his  own  family  may  be  one  of  them — he  was  in  no  way  inter- 
ested in  older  Enghsh  literature  or  in  the  work  of  his  English 
contemporaries,  save  possibly  that  of  "  the  moral  Gower."  On 
the  other  hand  he  knew  the  Roman  de  la  rose  as  modem  English 
poets  know  Shakespeare,  and  the  full  extent  of  his  debt  to  his 
French  contemporaries,  not  merely  in  1369,  but  in  1385  and  in 
1393  (the  dates  are  approximate),  is  only  gradually  being  dis- 
covered. To  be  in  touch  throughout  his  life  with  the  best  French 
poets  of  the  day  was  much  for  Chaucer.  Even  with  their  stimulus 
alone  he  might  have  developed  no  small  part  of  his  genius.  But 
it  was  his  great  good  fortxme  to  add  to  this  continuing  French 
influence,  lessons  in  plot  and  construction  derived  from  Boc- 
caccio's Filostraio  and  Teseide,  as  well  as  some  glimpses  of  the 
higher  art  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  He  shows  acquaintance  also 
with  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets,  and  though,  when  all  is  said,  the 
Italian  books  with  which  he  can  be  proved  to  have  been  intimate 
are  but  few,  they  sufficed.  His  study  of  them  was  but  an 
episode  in  his  literary  life,  but  it  was  an  episode  of  unique  im* 
portance.  Before  it  began  he  had  already  been  making  his  own 
artistic  experiments,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  while  he  learnt 
so  much  from  Boccaccio  he  improved  on  his  originals  as  he 
translated  them.  Doubtless  his  busy  hfe  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  had  taught  him  self-confidence,  and  he  uses  his  Italian 
models  in  his  own  way  and  with  the  most  triimiphant  and  assured 
success.  When  he  had  no  more  Italian  poems  to  adapt  he  had 
learnt  his  lesson.  The  art  of  weaving  a  plot  out  of  his  own 
imagination  was  never  his,  but  he  could  take  what  might  be  little 
more  than  an  anecdote  and  lend  it  body  and  life  and  colour  with 
a  skill  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  most  direct  example  of  Chaucer's  French  studies  is  his 
translation  of  JLe  Roman  de  la  rose,  a  poem  written  in  some 
4000  lines  by  Guillaimaie  Lorris  about  1237  and  extended  to  over 
22,000  by  Jean  Clopinel,  better  known  as  Jean  de  Meun,  forty 
years  later.  We  know  from  Chaucer  himself  that  he  translated 
this  poem,  and  the  extant  English  fragment  of  7698  lines  was 
generally  assigned  to  him  from  1532,  when  it  was  first  printed, 
till  its  authorship  was  challenged  in  the  early  years  of  the  Chaucer 
Society.  Tha  groimd  of  this  challenge  was  its  wide  divergence 
from  Chaucer's  practice  in  his  undoubtedly  genuine  works  as  to 
certain  niceties  of  rhyme,  notable  as  to  not  rhyming  words  ending 
in  -y  with  others  ending  -ye.  It  was  subsequently  discovered, 
however,  that  the  whole  fragment  was  divisible  linguistically 
into  three  portions,  of  which  the  first  and  second  end  respectively 
at  lines  1705  and  5810,  and  that  in  the  first  of  these  three  sections 
the  variations  from  Chaucer's  accepted  practice  are  insignificant. 
Lines  1-1705  have  therefore  been  provisionally  accepted  as 
Chaucer's,  and  the  other  two  fragments  as  the  work  of  unknown 
translators  (James  I.  of  Scotland  has  been  suggested  as  one  of 
them) ,  which  somehow  came  to  be  pieced  together.  If,  however, 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory  are  less  than  those  which 
confront  any  other,  they  are  still  considerable,  and  the  question 
can  hardly  be  treated  as  closed. 

While  our  knowledge  of  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is 
in  this  imsatisfactory  state,  another  translation  of  his  from 
the  French,  the  Book  of  the  Lyon  (alluded  to  in  the  "  Retrac- 
tion "  found,  in  some  manuscripts,  at  the  end  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales),  which  must  certainly  have  been  taken  from  Guillaume 

*  The  positions  of  the  House  of  Fame  and  Palamon  and  Arcyte  are 
still  matters  of  controversy. 
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Machatilt's  Le  Dit  du  lumy  has  perished  altogether.  The  strength 
of  French  influence  on  Chaucer's  early  work  may,  however,  be 
amply  illustrated  from  the  first  of  his  poems  with  which  we  are 
on  sure  groimd,  the  Book  of  the  Duchesse^  or,  a»it  is  alternatively 
called,  the  Ddh  of  Blaunche.  Here  not  only  are  individual 
passages  closely  imitated  from  Machault  and  Froissart,  but  the 
dream,  the  May  morning,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  poem 
are  taken  over  from  contemporary  French  conventions.  But 
even  at  this  stage  Chaucer  coidd  prove  his  right  to  borrow  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  makes  his  materials  serve  his  own  purpose, 
and  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Z>^//r  of  Blaunche  are  among  the  most 
tender  and  charming  he  ever  wrote. 

Chaucer's  A.B.C.y  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of 
which  the  stanzas  begin  with  the  successive  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, is  another  early  example  of  French  influence.  It  is  taken 
from  the  PHerinage  de  la  vie  humaine,  written  by  Guillaume  de 
Deguilleville  about  1330.  The  occurrence  of  some  magnificent 
lines  in  Chaucer's  version,  combined  with  evidence  that  he  did 
not  yet  possess  the  skill  to  translate  at  all  literally  as  soon  as 
rhymes  had  to  be  considered,  accounts  for  this  poem  having  been 
dated  sometimes  earlier  than  the  Book  of  the  Duchesse,  and 
sometimes  several  years  later.  With  it  is  usually  moved  up  and 
down,  though  it  should  surely  be  placed  in  the  'seventies,  the 
Compleynt  to  Pityy  a  fine  poem  which  yet,  from  its  slight  obscurity 
and  absence  of  Chaucer's  usual  ease,  may  very  well  some  day 
prove  to  be  a  translation  from  the  French. 

While  Chaucer  thus  sought  to  reproduce  both  the  matter 
and  the  style  of  French  poetry  in  England,  he  found  other 
materials  in  popular  Latin  books.  Among  his  lost  works  are 
renderings  of  "  Origenes  upon  the  Maudeleyne,"  and  of  Pope 
Innocent  III,  on  "  The  Wreced  Engendring  of  Mankinde  " 
{De  miseria  conditionis  humanae).  He  must  have  begim  his 
attempts  at  straightforward  narrative  with  the  Lyf  of  Seynt 
Cecyle  (the  weakest  of  all  his  works,  the  second  Nun's  Tale  in 
the  Canterbury  series)  from  the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine,  and  the  story  of  the  patience  of  Grisilde,  taken  from 
Petrarch's  Latin  version  of  a  tale  by  Boccaccio.  In  both  of  these 
he  condenses  a  little,  but  ventures  on  very  few  changes,  though 
he  lets  his  readers  see  his  impatience  with  his  originals.  In  his 
story  of  Constance  (afterwards  ascribed  to  the  Man  of  Law), 
taken  from  the  Anglo-Norman  chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet, 
written  about  1334,  we  find  him  struggling  to  put  some  substance 
into  another  weak  tale,  but  still  without  the  courage  to  remedy 
its  radical  faults,  though  here,  as  with  Grisilde,  he  does  as  much 
for  his  heroine  as  the  conventional  exaltation  of  one  virtue  at 
a  time  permitted.  It  is  possible  that  other  tales  which  now  stand 
in  the  Canterbury  series  were  written  originally  at  this  period. 
What  is  certain  is  that  at  some  time  in  the  'seventies  three  or  four 
Italian  poems  passed  into  Chaucer's  possession,  and  that  he  set 
to  work  busily  to  make  use  of  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  poems  reclaimed  for  him  by  Professor  Skeat  is  a  fragment- 
ary "  Complejrnt,"  part  of  which  is  written  in  tena  rima.  While 
he  thus  experimented  with  the  metre  of  the  Divina  Commediay 
he  made  his  first  attempt  to  use  the  material  provided  by 
Boccaccio's  Teseide  in  another  fragment  of  great  interest,  that  of 
Queue  Anelida  and  Pals  Arcyte,  More  than  a  third  of  this  is 
taken  up  with  another,  and  quite  successful,  metrical  experiment 
in  Anelida's  "  complejoit,*'  but  in  the  introduction  of  Anelida 
herself  Chaucer  made  the  first  of  his  three  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  construct  a  plot  for  an  important  poem  out  of  his  own  head, 
and  the  fragment  which  begins  so  well  breaks  off  abruptiy  at 
line  357. 

For  a  time  the  Teseide  seems  to  have  been  laid  aside,  and  it 
was  perhaps  at  this  moment,  in  despondency  at  his  failiure,  that 
Chaucer  wrote  his  most  important  prose  work,  the  translation  of 
the  De  Consolatione  Pkilosophiae  of  Boethius.  Reminiscences 
of  this  helped  to  enrich  many  of  his  subsequent  poems,  and 
inspired  five  of  his  shorter  pieces  (The  Former  Age,  Fortune, 
Truth,  Gentiksse  and  Lak  of  Stedfastnesse),  but  the  translation 
itself  was  only  a  partial  success.  To  borrow  his  own  phrase,  his 
"  Englysh  was  insufficient "  to  reproduce  such  difficult  Latin. 
The  translation  is  often  barely  intelligible  without  the  original, 


and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  it  flows  with  any  ease  or 
rhythm. 

If  Chaucer  felt  this  himself  he  must  have  been  speedily  con- 
sold  by  achieving  in  TroUus  and  Criseyde  his  greatest  artistic 
triumph.  Warned  by  his  failure  in  AneHda  and  Arcyte,  he  was 
content  this  time  to  take  his  plot  unaltered  from  the  FUostrato, 
and  to  follow  Boccaccio  step  by  step  through  the  poem.  But 
he  did  not  follow  him  as  a  mere  translator.  He  had  done  his 
duty  manfully  for  the  saints  **  of  other  holinesse  *'  in  Cecyle, 
Grisilde  and  Constance,  whom  he  was  forbidden  by  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  dothe  with  complete  flesh  and  blood.  In  this  great 
love-story  there  were  no  such  restrictions,  and  the  characters 
which  Boccaccio's  treatment  left  thin  and  conventional  became 
in  Chaucer's  hands  convincingly  human.  No  other  English  poem 
is  so  instinct  with  the  glory  and  tragedy  of  youth,  and  in  the 
details  of  the  story  Chaucer's  gifts  of  vivid  colouring,  of  himiour 
and  pity,  are  all  at  their  highest. 

An  tmfortunate  theory  that  the  reference  in  the  Legende  of 
Good  Women  to  "  al  the  love  of  Palamon  and  Arcyte  "  is  to  a 
hypothetical  poem  in  seven-line  stanzas  en  this  theme,  which 
Chaucer  is  imagined,  when  he  came  to  plan  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
to  have  suppressed  in  favour  of  a  new  version  in  heroic  couplets, 
has  obscured  the  close  connexion  in  temper  and  power  between 
what  we  know  as  the  "  Knight's  Tale  "  and  the  Troilus.  The 
poem  may  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  revised  before,  with 
admirable  fitness,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Knight,  but  that  its 
main  composition  can  be  separated  by  several  years  from  that  of 
TroUus  is  aesthetically  incredible.  Chaucer's  art  here  again  is  at 
its  highest.  He  takes  the  plot  of  Boccaccio's  Teseide,  but  only, 
as  much  of  it  as  he  wants,  and  what  he  takes  he  heightens  and 
humaniises  with  the  same  skill  which  he  had  shown  in  trans- 
forming the  FUostrato.  Of  the  individual  characters  Theseus 
himself,  the  arbiter  of  the  plot,  is  most  notably  developed; 
Emilie  and  her  two  lovers  receive  just  as  much  individuality  as 
they  will  bear  without  disturbing  the  atmosphere  of  romance. 
The  whole  story  is  pulled  together  and  made  more  rapid  and 
effective.  A  comparison  of  almost  any  scene  as  told  by  the  two 
poets  suffices  to  show  Chaucer's  immense  superiority.  At  some 
subsequent  period  the  "  Squire's  Tale  "  of  Cambuscan,  the  fair 
Canacee  and  the  Horse  of  Brass,  was  gallantiy  begun  in  some- 
thing of  the  same  key,  but  Chaucer  took  for  it  more  materials 
than  he  could  use,  and  for  lack  of  the  help  of  a  leader  like  Boc- 
caccio he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  story,  in  Milton's  phrase, 
"  half-told,"  though  the  fragment  written  certainly  takes  us 
very  much  less  than  half-way. 

Meanwhile,  in  connexion  (as  is  reasonably  beh'eved)  with  the 
betrothal  or  marriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  to  Richard  II.  (i.e. 
about  1381-1382),  Chaucer  had  brought  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion the  Parlement  of  Poules,  a  charming  sketch  of  699  lines, 
in  which  the  other  birds,  on  Saint  Valentine's  day,  counsel  the 
"  Formel  Egle  "  on  her  choite  of  a  mate.  His  success  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Deth  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesse,  was  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  need  for  a  climax;  and  though  the  materials 
which  he  borrowed  were  mainly  Latin  (with  some  help  from 
passages  of  the  Teseide  not  fully  needed  for  Palamon  and  Arcyte) 
his  method  of  handling  them  would  have  been  quite  approved 
by  his  friends  among  the  French  poets.  A  more  ambitious 
venture,  the  Hous  of  Fame,  in  which  Chaucer  imagines  himself 
borne  idoft  by  an  eagle  to  Fame's  temple,  describes  what  he 
sees  and  hears  there,  and  then  breaks  off  in  apparent  inability 
to  get  home,  shows  a  curious  mixture  of  the  poetic  ideals  of  the 
Roman  de  la  rose  and  reminiscences  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

As  the  Hous  of  Fame  is  most  often  remembered  and  quoted 
for  the  personal  touches  and  humour  of  Chaucer's  conversation 
with  the  eagle,  so  the  most-quoted  passages  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Legende  of  Good  Women  are  those  in  which  Chaucer  professes 
his  affection  for  the  daisy,  and  the  attack  on  his  loyalty  by 
Cupid  and  its  defence  by  Alceste.  Recent  discoveries  have 
shown,  however,  that  (besides  obligations  to  Machault)  some  of 
the  touches  about  the  daisy  and  the  controversy  between  the 
partisans  of  the  Flower  and  of  the  Leaf  are  snatches  from  poems 
by  his  friends  Froissart  and  Deschamps,  which  Chaucer  takes  up 
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and  returns  to  them  with  pretty  compliments,  and  that  he  was 
indebted  to  Froissart  for  some  of  the  framework  of  his  poem.^ 
Both  of  the  two  versions  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende  are 
charming,  and  some  of  the  tales,  notably  that  of  Cleopatra, 
rank  with  Chaucer's  best  work.  When,  however,  he  had  written 
eight  and  part  of  the  ninth  he  tired  of  his  scheme,  which  was 
planned  to  celelnrate  nineteen  of  Cupid's  faithful  '^  saints/'  with 
Alcestis  as  their  queen.  With  his  usual  hopefulness  he  had 
overlooked  the  risk  of  monotony,  which  obviously  weighed 
heavily  on  him  ere  he  broke  off,  and  the  loss  of  the  other  ten 
stories  is  less  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  the  celebration  of 
Alceste,  and  a  possible  epilogue  which  might  have  exceeded  in 
charm  the  Prologue  itself. 

Chaucer's  failure  to  complete  the  scheme  of  the  Legende  of 
Good  Women  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  which  were  probably  taken  up  in 
Canter-  immediate  succession  to  it.  His  guardianship  of  two 
Kentish  wards,  his  justiceship  of  the  peace,  his  repre- 
senting the  county  in  the  parliament  of  1386,  his 
commissionership  of  the  river-bank  between  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich,  all  make  it  easy  to  understand  his  dramatic  use  of  the 
merry  crowds  he  saw  on  the  Canterbury  road,  without  supposing 
him  to  have  had  recourse  to  Boccaccio's  Decamerone^f  a  book 
which  there  is  no  proof  of  his  having  seen.  ^  The  pilgrims  whom 
he  imagines  to  have  assembled  at  the  Tabard  Inn  in  Southw^k, 
where  Harry  Bailey  was  host,  are  said  to  have  numbered  **  wel 
nyne  and  twenty  in  a  company,"  and  the  Prologue  gives  full- 
length  sketches  of  a  Knight,  a  Squire  (his  son),  and  their 
Yeoman;  of  a  Prioress,  Monk,  Friar,  Oxford  Clerk,  and  Parson, 
with  two  disreputable  hangers-on  of  the  church,  a  Summoner 
and  Pardoner;  of  a  Serjeant-at-Law  and  a  Doctor  of  Physic, 
and  of  a  Franklin,  or  coimtry  gentleman.  Merchant,  Shipman, 
Miller,  Cook,  Manciple,  Reeve,  Ploughman  (the  iParson's  brother) 
and  the  ever-famous  Wife  of  Bath.  Five  London  burgesses  are 
described  in  a  groi4>,  and  a  Nim^nd  Priest'  are  mentioned  as 
in  attendance  on  the  Prioress.^£ach  of  these,  with  Chaucer 
himself  making  the  twenty-ninth,  was  pledged  to  tell  two  tales, 
but  including  one  second  attempt  and  a  tale  told  by  the  Yeoman 
of  a  Canon,  who  overtakes  the  pilgrims  on  the  road,  we  have 
only  tw^ty  finished  stories,  two  imfinished  and  two  interrupted 
ones.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Legende  of  Good  Women,  our  loss  is 
not  so  much  that  of  the  additional  stories  as  of  the  completed 
framework.  The  wonderful  character  sketches  of  the  Prologue 
are  carried  yet  farther  by  the  Talks  on  the  Road  which  link  the 
different  tales,  and  two  of  these  Talks,  in  which  the  Wife  of 
Bath  and  the  Pardoner  respectively  edify  the  company,  have  the 
importance  of  separate  Tales,  but  between  the  Tales  that  have 
come  down  to  us  there  are  seven  links  missing,'  and  it  was  left 
to  a  later  and  weaker  hand  to  narrate,  in  the  "  Tale  of  Beryn," 
the  adventures  of  the  pilgrims  at  Canterbury. 

The  reference  to  the  Lyf  of  Seynt  Cecyle  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Legende  of  Good  Women  gives  external  proof  that  Chaucer 
included  earlier  work  in  the  scheme  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
and  mention  has  been  made  of  other  stories  which  are  indisput- 
ably early.    In  the  absence  of  any  such  metrical  tests  as  have 

*  The  French  influences  on  this  Prologue,  its  connexion  with  the 
Flower  and  the  Leaf  controversy,  and  the  priority  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  reckoned  as  the  second  or  "  B  "  form  of  the  Prologue 
over  the  "A,"  were  demonstrated  in  papers  by  Prof.  Kittredge  on 
**  Chaucer  and  some  of  his  Friends  "  in  Modem  Philology,  vol.  i. 
(Chicago,  1903),  and  by  Mr  J.  L.  Lowes  on  "  The  Prologue  to  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women  "  in  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  vol.  xix.,  December  1904. 

*  The  Talks  on  the  Road  show  cleariv  that  only  one  Priest  in 
attendance  on  the  Prioress,  and  two  tales  to  each  narrator^  were 
originally  contemplated,  but  the  "  Prestes  thre  "  in  line  164  of  the 
Prologue,  and  the  bald  couplet  (line  793  sq.)  explaining  that  each 
pilgrim  was  to  tell  two  tales  each  way,  were  probably  both  alterations 
made  by  Chaucer  in  moments  of  amazing  hopefulness.  The  journey 
was  reckoned  a  3  J  days*  ride,  and  eight  or  nine  tales  a  day  would 
surely  have  been  a  sumcient  allowance. 

•The  absence  of  these  links  necessitates  the  division  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  into  nine  groups,  to  which,  for  purposes  of  quota- 
tion, the  letters  A  to  I  have  been  assigned,  the  line  numeration  of  the 
Tales  in  each  group  being  continuous. 


proved  useful  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  the  dates  at  which 
several  of  the  Tales  were  composed  remain  doubtful,  while  in 
the  case  of  at  least  two,  the  Clerk's  tale  of  Grisilde  and  the 
Monk's  tragedies,  there  is  evidence  of  early  work  being  revised 
and  supplemented.  It  is  fortunately  impossible  to  separate  the 
prologue  to  the  charmingly  told  story  of  **  yonge  Hu|^  of 
Lincoln  "  from  the  tale  itself,  and  with  iho  *'  quod  sche  "  in  the 
second  line  as  proof  that  Chaucer  was  here  writing  specially  for 
his  Prioress  we  are  forbidden  to  limit  the  new  stories  to  any  one 
metre  or  tone.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  what  may 
be  called  the  Tales  of  the  Churls  (Miller,  Reeve,  Summoner, 
Friar,  &c.),  and  the  conversational  outpourings  of  the  Pardoner 
and  Wife  of  Bath,  form,  with  the  immortal  Prologue,  the  most 
important  and  distinctive  additions  to  the  older  work.  In  these, 
and  in  the  Pardoner's  story  of  Death  and  the  Three  Revellers, 
and  the  Nun's  Priest's  masterly  handling  of  the  fable  of  the 
Cock  and  Fox,  both  of  them  free  from  the  grossness  which  marks 
the  others,  Chaucer  takes  stories  which  could  have  been  told 
in  a  short  page  of  prose  and  elaborates  them  with  all  the  skill 
in  narration  which  he  had  sedulously  cultivated.  The  conjugal 
reminiscences  of  the  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Reeve's  Tale  with  its 
abominable  climax  (lightened  a  little  by  Aleyn's  farewell,  lines 
316-319)  are  among  the  great  things  in  Chaucer,  as  surely  as 
TroHuSf&nd  Palamon  and  Arcyte  and  the  Prologue.  They  help 
notably  to  give  him  the  width  of  range  which  may  certainly  be 
claimed  for  him. 

In  or  soon  after  1391  Chaucer  wrote  in  prose  for  an  eleven- 
year-old  reader,  whom  he  addresses  as  ^'  litel  Lowis  my  son," 
a  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Astrolabe,  its  short  prologue  being 
the  prettiest  specimen  of  his  prose.  The  wearisome  tale  of 
"  MeUbee  and  his  wyf  Prudence,"  which  was  perhaps  as  much 
admired  in  English  as  it  had  been  in  Latin  and  French,  may  have 
been  translated  at  any  time.  The  sermon  on  Penitence,  used  as 
the  Parson's  Tale,  was  probably  the  work  of  his  old  age.  "  En- 
voys "  to  his  friends  Scogan  and  Bukton,  a  translation  of  some 
balades  by  Sir  Otes  de  Granson,  and  the  Compleynt  to  his  Purs 
complete  the  record  of  his  minor  poetry.  We  have  his  own 
statement  that  in  his  youth  he  had  written  many  Balades, 
Roundels  and  Virelayes  in  honour  of  Love,  and  the  two  songs 
embedded  respectively  in  the  ParlemerU  of  Foules  and  the  Pro- 
logue to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women  are  charming  and  musical. 
His  extant  shorter  poems,  however,  whether  early  or  late, 
offer  no  excuse  for  claiming  high  rank  for  him  as  a  lyrist.  He 
had  very  little  sheer  singing  power,  and  though  there  are  fine 
lines  in  his  short  poems,  witness  the  famous  "  Flee  fro  the  prees 
and  dwell  with  soothfastnesse,"  they  lack  the  sustained  concen- 
tration of  great  work.  From  the  drama,  again,  Chaucer  was  cut 
off,  and  it  is  idle  to  argue  from  the  innumerable  dramatic  touches 
in  his  poems  and  his  gift  of  characterization  as  to  what  he 
might  have  done  had  he  lived  two  centuries  later.  His  own  age 
delighted  in  stories,  and  he  gave  it  the  stories  it  demanded 
invested  with  a  humanity,  a  grace  and  strength  which  place  him 
among  the  world's  greatest  narrative  poets,  and  which  bring  the 
England  of  his  own  day,  with  all  the  colour  and  warmth  of  life, 
wonderfully  near  to  all  his  readers. 

The  part  played  by  Chaucer  in  the  development  of  the  English 
language  has  often  been  overrated.  He  neither  corrupted  it,  as 
used  to  be  said,  by  introducing  French  words  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  avoided,  nor  bore  any  such 
part  in  fixing  it  as  was  afterwards  played  by  the  translators 
of  the  Bible.  When  he  was  growing  up  educated  society 
in  England  was  still  bilingual,  and  the  changes  in  vocabulary 
and  pronunciation  which  took  place  during  his  life  were  the 
natural  results  of  a  society,  which  had  been  bUingual  with  a 
bias  towards  French,  giving  an  exclusive  preference  to  English. 
The  iM-actical  identity  of  Chaucer's  language  with  that  of  Gower 
shows  that  both  merely  used  the  best  English  of  their  day  with 
the  care  and  slightly  conservative  tendency  which  befitted  poets. 
Chaucer's  service  to  the  English  language  lies  in  his  decisive 
success  having  made  it  impossible  for  any  later  English  poet  to 
attain  fame,  as  Gower  had  done,  by  writing  alternatively  in 
Latin  and  French.    The  claim  which  should  be  made  for  him  is 
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that,  at  least  as  regards  poetry,  he  proved  that  English  was 
"sufficient." 

Chaucer  borrowed  both  his  stanza  forms  and  his  "  deca* 
syllabic  "  couplets  (mostly  with  an  extra  syllable  at  the  end 
of  the  line)  from  Guillaume  Machault,  and  his  music,  like  that 
of  his  French  master  and  his  successors,  depends  very  largely 
on  assigning  to  every  syllable  its  full  value,  and  more  especially 
on  the  due  pronunciation  oi  the  final  -e.  The  skmer  movement 
of  change  in  Scotland  allowed  time  for  Chaucer  to  exercise  a 
potent  influence  on  Scottish  poetry,  but  in  England  tins  final 
-e,  to  which  most  of  the  earlier  grammatical  forms  by  Chaucer's 
time  had  been  reduced,  itself  fell  rapidly  into  disuse  dining  the 
1 5th  century,  and  a  serious  barrier  was  thus  raised  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artistic  value  of  his  verse.  His  discij^es,  Hoccleve 
and  Lydgate,  who  at  first  had  caught  some  echoes  of  his  rhythms, 
gradually  yielded  to  the  change  in  pronunciation,  so  that  there 
was  no  living  tradition  to  hand  down  his  secret,  white  successive 
copyists  reduced  his  text  to  a  state  in  which  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  lines  could  be  scanned  correctly.  For  fully  three 
centuries  his  reputation  was  sustained  solely  by  his  narrative 
power,  his  warmest  panegyrists  betraying  no  consciousness 
that  they  were  praising  one  of  the  greatest  technical  masters 
of  poetry.  Even  when  thus  maimed,  however,  his  works  found 
readers  and  lovers  in  every  generation,  and  every  improvement 
in  his  text  has  set  his  fame  on  a  surer  basis. 

Bibliography. — The  Canterbury  Tales  have  always  beenChaucer's 
most  popular  work,  and,  including  fragments,  upwards  c^  sixty 
i^tb-century  manuscripts  of  it  still  survive.  Two  thin  volumes  of 
his  minor  poems  wer^  amon^  the  little  quartos  which  Caxton  printed 
by  way  of  advertisement  immediately  on  his  return  to  England ; 
the  Canterbury  Tales  and  Boetkius  followed  in  1478,  Troilus  and  a 
second  edition  of  the  Tales  in  1485,  the  Hous  of  Fame  in  1484.  The 
Canterbury  Tales  were  subsequently  printed  in  1492  (Pynson),  1498 
(dc  Worde)  and  1526  (Pynson);  Troilus  in  1517  (de  Wordc)  and 
1526  (Pynson);  the  Hous  of  Fame  in  1526  (Pjrnson);  the  Parlement 
of  Fotdes  in  1526  (Pynson)  and  IMO  (de  A^orde).  and  the  Mars, 

Venus "  and  Envoy  to  Bukton  by  Julyan  Notary  about  1500. 
Pynson's  three  issues  in  1526  almost  amounted  to  a  collected  edition, 
but  the  first  to  which  the  title  The  Workes  of  Geffray  Ckoucer  was 
siven  was  that  edited  by  William  Thynne  in  1532  for  Thomas 
oodfray.  Of  this  there  was  a  new  edition  in  1542  for  John  Reynes 
and  William  Bonham,  and  an  undated  reprint  a  few  years  later  for 
Bonham,  Kele,  Petit  and  Toye,  each  of  whom  put  his  name  on  part 
of  the  edition.  In  1561  a  retnat,  with  numerous  additions^  edited 
by  John  Stowe»  was  printed  b)r  Jw  Kyngston  for  J*  Wigl^t*  and  this 
was  re-edited,  with  fresh  additions  by  Thomas  Spegnt,  m  1398  for 
G.  Bishop  and  again  in  1602  for  Adam  Islip.  In  1687  there  was  an 
anonymous  repnnt,  and  in  1721  John  Urry  produced  th^  last  and 
worst  of  the  folios.  By  thb  time  the  poraphraaers  were  aiready  at 
work,  Dryden  rewriting  the  tales  of  the  Knight,  the  Nun's  Priest 
and  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and  Pope  the  Merchant's.  In  1737  (reprinted 
in  1740)  the  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale  were  edited  (anonymously) 
by  Thomas  MoreTl  *'  from  the  most  authentic  manuscripts,*'  and 
here,  though  by  dint  of  much  violence  and  with  many  mistakes, 
Chaucer's  Unes  were  for  the  first  time  in  priatr given  in  aiorm  in 
which  they  could  be  scanned.  This  promise  of  better  things  (Morell 
still  thought  it  necessary  to  accompany  his  text  with  the  paraphrases 
by  Betterton  and  Dryden)  was  fulnlled  by  a  fine  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  (1775*1778);  in  which  Thomas  Tyrwhitt's  scholariy 
instincts^  produced  a  comc»FativelY  good  te^  from  second-rate 
manuscripts  and  accompanied  it  with  valuable  illustrative  notes. 
The  next  edition  of  any  importance  was  that  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright  for  the  Percy  Society  in  1 848-1 851,  based  on  the  erratic 
but  valuable  British  Museum  manuscript  Hariey  7^54,  containing 
readings  which  must  be  either  Chaucer's  second  thoughts  or  the 
emendations  of  a  brilliantly  clever  scribe.  In  1866  Richard  Morris 
re-edited  this  text  in  a  more  scholarly  manner  for  the  Aldine  edition 
of  the  British  Poets,  and  in  the  following  year  produced  for  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series  a  school  edition  of  the  Prologue  and  Tales 
of  the  Knieht  and  Nun's  Priest*  edited  with  the  fulness  and  care 
previously  bestowed  only  on  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

In  1868  the  foundation  of  the  Chaucer  Society,  with  Dr  Furnivall 
as  its  director  and  chief  worker,  and  Henry  Bradshaw  as  a  leading 
spirit,  led  to  the  publication  of  a  six-text  edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  the  consequent  discovery  that  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  though  undoubtedly  '*  editecf,''  contained 
the  best  available  text.  The  Chaucer  Society  also  printed  the  best 
manuscripts  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  of  all  the  minor  poems, 
and  thus  cleared  the  way  for  the  ''  Oxford  '*  Chauc^,  edited  by 
Professor  Skeat,  with  a  wealth  of  annotatk>n,  for  the  Clarendon  Press 
in  1894,  the  text  of  which  was  used  for  the  splendid  folio  printed 
two  years  later  by  William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  with 
illustrations  by  Sir  Edward  Bume- Jones.    A  supplementary  volume 


of  the*  Oxford  edition,  entitled  Chaucerian  and  othtr  Pieces,  iSsUed 
by  Professor  Skeat  in  1897,  contains  the  prose  and  verse  which  his 
early  publishers  and  editors,  from  Pynson  and  Thynne  onwards, 
included  among  his  Works  by  way  of  illustration,  but  which  had 
gradually  come  to  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  his  text.  The 
reasons  for  their  rejection  are  fully  stated  by  Prof essor  Skeat  in  the 
work  named  and  also  in  The  Chaucer  Canon  (1900).  Many  of  these 
pieces  have  now  been  traced  to  other  authors,  and  their  exclusion 
pas  helped  to  clear  not  only  Chaucer's  text  but  sJso  his  biography, 
which  used  (as  in  the  **  Life  "  published  by  William  Godwin  in  two 
quarto  volumes  in '  1803)  to  be  encumbered  with  inferences  from 
works  now  known  not  to  be  Chaucer's,  notably  the  Testament  0/ 
Love  written  by  Thomas  Usk.  AU  information  about  Chaucer'» 
life  available  in  1900  will  be  found  summarized  by  Mr  R.  E.  G. 
Kirk  in  Life-Records  of  Chaucer,  part  iv.,  published  by  the  Chaucer 
Society  in  that  year.  See  also  Chaucer;  a  Bibliographical  Manual,. 
by  Eleanor  P.  Hammond  (1909).  (A.  W.  Po.) 

CHAUDESAIOUES,  a  viUage  of  central  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Cantal,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Aubrac,  zq  m« 
S.S.W,  of  St  Flour  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  937;  commune^ 
1558.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  si»ings,  which  vary 
in  temperature  from  135^  to  177^  Fahr,,  and  at  their  maximum 
rank  as  the  hottest  in  France.  The  water,  which  contains 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  is  eanployed  not  only  medicinally  (for 
rheumatism,  &c.),  bui  alao  £or  the  washing  of  fleeces,  the  incuba- 
tion of  eggSy  and  various  other  economic  purposes;  and  it 
furnishes  a  ready  means  of  heating  the  houses  of  the  town  during 
winter.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  cold  chalybeate 
spring  of  Condamine.  The  warm  springs  were  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  are  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris. 

CHAUFFEUR  (from  Fr.  chauffer ,  to  heat,  a  tezm  primarily 
used  in  French  of  a  man  in  charge  of  a  forge  or  furnace,  and  sa 
of  a  stoker  on  a  locomotive  or  in  a  steamship,  but  in  its  anglicized 
sense  more  particularly  confined  to  a  professional  driver  of  a 
motor  vehicle.    (See  also  Bsigandage.) 

CHAUUEU,  6UIUAUME  AMFRTE  DE  (X639-1720),  French 
poet  and  wit,  was  bom  at  Fontenay,  Normandy,  in  1639.  ^^ 
father,  maUre  des  comptes  of  Rouen,  sent  him  to  study  at  the 
Collie  de  Navarre.  Guillaume  eariy  showed  the  wit  that  traa 
to  distinguish  him,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Vendi5mey 
who  procured  for  him  the  abbey  of  Aumale  and  other  benefices. 
Louis  Joseph,  duke  of  Venddme,  and  his  brother  Philippe,  grand 
prior  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  France,  at  that  time  had  a  joint 
establishment  at  the  Temple,  where  they  gathered  round  them 
a  very  gay  and. reckless  circle.  Chaulieu  became  the  constaiit 
compaznon  and  adviser  of  the  two  princes.  He  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Poland  in  the  suite  of  the  marquis  de  B^thune,  hoping  to 
make  a  career  for  himself  in  the  court  of  John  Sobiedd;  he  saw 
one  of  the  Polish  king'^  campaigns  in  Ukraine,  but, returned  to 
Paris  without  securing  any  advancement.  Saint-Simon  says  that 
the  abb^  helped  his  patron  the  grand  prior  to  rob  the  duke  of 
Vend6me|  and  that  the  king  sent  orders  that  the  princes  should 
take  the  management  of  their  affaks  from  him.  This  account 
has  been  questioned  by  Sainte-Beuve,  who  regards  Saint-Simon 
as  a  prejudiced  witness.  In  his  later  years  Chaulieu  spent  much 
time  at  the  little  court  of  the  duchesse  du  Maine  at  Sceaux. 
There  he  became  the  trusted  and  devoted  friend  of  Mdlle 
Delaimay,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  interesting  correspond- 
ence.   Among  his  poems  the  best  known  are  ''  Fontenay  "  and 

"  La  Retraite."    Chaulieu  died  on  the  27th  of  June  1720. 

His  works  were  edited  with  those  of  his  friend  the  marquis  de  la 
Fare  in  17 14, 1750  and  1774.  See  also  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries 
du  lundi,  vol.  1.;  and  tettres  inSdites  (1850),  with  a  notice  by 
Raymond ,  marquis  de  Berenger. 

CHAUMETTE,  PIERRE  QtASPAKD  (1763-1794),  French 
revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Nevers.  Until  the  Revolution  he 
lived  a  somewhat  wandering  life,  interesting  himself  particularly 
in  botany.  He  was  a  student  of  medicine  at  Paris  in'  1790, 
became  one  of  the  orators  of  the  dub  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
contributed  anonymously  to  the  Revolutions  de  Paris.  As 
member  of  the  insurrectionary  Commune  of  the  loth  of  August 
1792,  he  was  delegated  to  visit  the  prisons,  with  full  power  to 
aitest  suspects.  He  was  accused  later  of  having  taken  part  in 
the  massacres  of  September,  but  was  able  to  prove  that  at  that 
time  he  had  been  sent  by  the  provisional  executive  council  to 
Normandy  to  oversee  a  rekTinsitioii  of  60,000  men.    Returning 
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from  this  mission,  he  pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse  in  favour 
of  the  republic.  His  simple  manners,  easy  speech,  ardent 
temperament  and  irreproachable  private  life  gave  him  great 
influence  in  Paris,  and  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Commune, 
defending  the  municipality  in  that  capacity  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  on  the  31st  of  October  1792.  Re-elected  in  the 
municipal  elections  of  the  2nd  of  December  1792,  he  was  soon 
charged  with  the  functions  of  procurator  of  the*  Commune,  and 
contributed  with  success  to  the  enrolments  of  volunteers  by  his 
appeals  to  the  populace.  Chaumette  was  one  of  the  ringleaders 
in  the  attacks  of  the  31st  of  May  and  of  the  2nd  of  Jxme  1793 
on  the  Girondists,  toward  whom  he  showed  himself  relentless. 
He  demanded  the  formation  of  a  revolutionary  army,  and 
preached  the  extermination  of  aU  traitors.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  worship  of  Reason,  and  on  the  lothof  November 
1793  he  presented  the  goddess  to  the  Convention  in  the  guise  of 
an  actress.  On  the  23Td  of  the  same  month  he  obtained  a  decree 
closing  all  the  churches  of  Paris,  and  placing  the  priests  under 
strict  surveillance;  but  on  the  25th  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
obtained  from  the  Commune  the  free  exercise  of  worship.  He 
\\'ished  to  save  the  H6bertists  by  a  new  insurrection  and  struggled 
against  Robespierre;  but  a  revolutionary  decree  promulgated 
by  the  Commtme  on  his  demand  was  overthrown  by  the  Con- 
vention. Robespierre  had  him  accused  with  the  H6bertists;  he 
was  arrested,  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  condemned  by  the 
Revolutionary  tribilnal  and  executed  on  the  13th  of  April  1794. 
Chaumette's  career  had  its  brighter  side.  He  was  an  ardent 
social  reformer;  he  secured  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  schools,  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  of  houses  of  ill-fame 
and  of  obscene  literature;  he  instituted  reforms  in  the  hospitals, 
and  insisted  on  the  honours  of  public  burial  for  the  poor. 

Chaumette  left  some  printed  speeches  and  fragments,  and  memoirs 
published  in  the  Amateur  d'&utographes.  His  mcmc^rs  on  the  loth 
of  August  were  published  by  F.  A.  Aulard,  preceded  by  a  biographic^ 
study. 

GHAUMONT-BN-BASSIGNT,  a  town  of  eastern  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  a  railway  jimction 
163  m.  E.S.E.  of  Paris  on  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  railway 
to  Belfort.  Pop.  (1906)  12,089.  Chaumont  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Mame  and  Suize 
in  the  angle  formed  by  their  confluence.  To  the  west  a  lofty 
viaduct  over  the  Suize  carries  the  railway.  Hi^  church  of 
St-Jean-Baptiste  dates  from  the  13th  century,  the  choir  and 
lateral  chapels  belonging  to  the  15th  and  i6th.  In  the  interior 
the  sculptured  triforium  (15th  century),  the  spiral  staircase  in 
the  transept  a^d  a  Holy  Sepulchre  are  of  interest.  The  lyc6e 
and  the  hospital  have  chapels  of  the  17th  and  16th  centuries 
respectively.  The  Tour  Hautef euille  (a  keep  of  the  1 1  th  century) 
is  the  principal  relic  of  a  cb&teau  of  the  couiits  of  Champagne; 
the  rest  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  the  law  courts.  In  the  Place 
de  I'Escargot  stands  a  statue  of  the  chemist  Philippe  Lebon 
(1767-1804),  bom  in  Haute-Mame.  Chaumont  is  the  seat  of 
a  prefect  and  of  a  court  of  assizes,  and  has  tribunals  of  flrst 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  lyc6e,  training  colleges,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  main  industries  are  glove- 
making  and  leather-dressing.  The  town  has  trade  in  grain,  iron, 
mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  leather.  In  1 190  it  received  a  charter 
from  the  counts  of  Champagne.  It  was  here  that  in  1 814  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  concluded  the  treaty  (dated 
March  i,  signed  March  9)  by  which  they  severally  bound  them- 
selves not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  to 
continue  the  war  until  France  shoidd  have  been  reduced  within 
the  boundaries  of  1792. 

CHAUNCEY,  ISAAC  (177 2-1840),  American  naval  com- 
mander, was  bom  at  Black  Rock,  Connecticut,  on  the  20th  of 
February  1772.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  merchant  service,  and 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a  lieutenant  in  1 798.  His  first 
services  were  rendered  against  the  Barbary  pirates.  During  these 
operations,  more  especially  at  Tripoli,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  voted  by  Congress  a  sword  of  honour,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  him.  The  most 
active  period  of  his  life  is  that  of  his  command  on  the  Lakes  during 


the  War  of  181 2.  He  took  the  command  at  Sackett*s  Harbor  on 
Lake  Ontario  in  October  181 2.  There  was  at  that  time  only  one 
American  vessel,  the  brig  "  Oneida  "  (i6),  and  one  armed  prize, 
a  schooner,  on  the  lake.  But  Commodore  Chauncey  brought 
from  400  to  500  officers  and  men  with  him,  and  local  resources 
for  building  being  abundant,  he  had  by  November  formed  a 
squadron  of  ten  vessels,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Canadian 
port,  York,  taking  it  in  April  1813,  capturing  one  vessel  and 
causing  the  destruction  of  another  then  building.  He  returned 
to  Sackett's  Harbor.  In  May  Sir  James  Lucas  Yco  (1732-1818) 
came  out  from  England  with  some  500  ofllcers  and  men,  to 
organize  a  squadron  for  service  on  the  Lakes.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  he  was  ready  for  service  with  a  squadron  of  eight 
ships  and  brigs,  and  some  small  craft.  The  governor,  Sir  G. 
Prevost,  gave  him  no  serious  support.  On  the  29th  of  May,  dur- 
ing Chauncey 's  absence  at  Niagara,  the  Americans  were  attacked 
at  Sackett's  Harbor  and  would  have  been  defeated  if  Prevost  had 
not  insisted  on  a  retreat  at  the  very  moment  when  the  American 
shipbuilding  yard  was  in  danger  of  being  burnt,  with  a  shipof  more 
than  eight  hundred  tons  on  the  stocks.  The  retreat  of  the  British 
force  gave  Chauncey  time  to  complete  this  vessel,  the  "  General 
Pike,"  which  was  so  far  superior  to  anything  under  Yeo's  com- 
mand that  she  was  said  to  be  equal  in  effective  strength  to 
the  whole  of  the  British  flotilla.  The  American  commodore  was 
considered  by  many  of  his  subordinates  to  have  displayed 
excessive  caution.  In  August  he  skirmished  with  Sir  James  Yeo  's 
small  squadron  of  six  vessels,  but  made  little  effective  use  of 
his  own  fourteen.  Two  of  his  schooners  were  upset  in  a  squall, 
with  the  loss  of  all  hands,  and  he  allowed  two  to  be  cut  off  by 
Yeo.  Commodore  Chauncey  showed  a  preference  for  relying  on 
his  long  gunsj  and  a  disinclination  to  come  to  close  quarters. 
He  was  described  as  chasing  the  British  squadron  all  roimd  the 
lake,  but  his  encounters  did  not  go  beyond  artillery  duels  at 
long  range,  and  he  allowed  his  enemy  to  continue  in  existence 
long  after  he  might  have  been  destroyed.  The  winter  suspended 
operations,  and  both  sides  made  exertions  to  increase  their  forces. 
The  Americans  had  the  advantage  of  commanding  greater 
resources  for  .shipbuilding.  Sir  James  Yeo  began  by  blockading 
Sackett's  Harbor  in  the  early  part  of  1814,  but  when  the  American 
squadron  was  ready  he  wast  compelled  to  retire  by  the  disparity 
of  the  forces.  The  American  commodore  was  now  able  to 
blockade  the  British  flotilla  at  Kingston.  When  the  cruising 
season  of  the  lake  was  nearly  over  he  in  his  turn  retired  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  did  not  leave  it  for  the  rest  of  the  war. 
During  his  later  years  he  served  as  commissioner  of  the  navy, 
and  was  president  of  the  board  of  naval  commissioners  from 
1833  till  his  death  at  Washington  on  the  a7th  of  February  1840. 
See  Roosevelt's  War  of  181 2  (i88a) ;  and  A.  T.  Mahan,  Sea-Power 
in  Us  M£laiions  $0  the  War  of  1812  (1905). 

CHAUNCT,  CHARLES  (i  592-1672),  president  of  Harvard 
College,  was  bom  at  Yardley-Bury,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in 
November  1 592,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  was  in  turn  vicar  at  Ware, 
Hertfordshire  (1627-1633),  and  at  Marston  St  Lawrence,  North- 
amptonshire ( 1 633-1 63  7) .  Refusing  to  observe  the  ecclesiastical 
regulations  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
of  high  commission  in  1629,  and  again  in  1634,  when,  for  opposing 
the  placing  of  a  rail  around  the  communion  table,  he  was  sus- 
pended and  imprisoned.  His  formal  recantation  in  February 
1637  caused  him  lasting  self-reproach  and  humiliarion.  In  1637 
he  emigrated  to  America,  and  from  1638  \mtil  1641  was  an 
associate  pastor  at  Plymouth,  where,  however,  his  advocacy  of 
the  baptism  of  infants  by  immersion  caused  dissatisfaction. 
He  was  the  pastor  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  from  1641  until 
1654,  and  from  1654  until  his  death  was  president  of  Harvard 
College,  as  the  successor  of  the  first  president  Henry  Dunster 
{c,  161 2-1659).  He  died  on  the  19th  of  February  1672.  By 
his  sermons  and  his  writings  he  exerted  a  great  influence  in 
colonial.  Massachusetts,  and  according  to  Mather  was  "  a  most 
incomparable  scholar."  His  writings  include:  The  Plain 
Doctrine  of  the  Justification  of  a  Sinner  in  the  Sight  of  God  (1659) 
and  Antisynodalia  Scripta  Americana  (166^).    His  son,  Isaac 
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Chaoncy  (s632^i7r2),  -who  removed  to  fia^and,  "was  a  Volu- 

minons  writar  on  theological  subjects.-  • 

There  are  biographical  sketches  of  President  Chauncy' in-  Cotton 
Mather's  Magnolia  CkrisU  Americana  (London,  1702)^  and  in  W.  C. 
Fowler's  Memorials  of  the  Chauncys,  including  Prestdenl  Chauncy 
(Boston,  1858). 

President  Chauncy's  great*^i:andsoi>j  Cs/iELE?  ..ClHAUNcy 
(1705-1787),  a  promment  American  theologian,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ist  of  January  1705,  and  gradu* 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1721.  In  1727  he  was  chosen  as  the  colleague 
of  Thomas  Foxcroft  (1697-1769)  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  of  Boston,  continuing  as  pastor  of  tUs  chuxch  until  bis 
death.  At  the  timeof  the  ^*  Great  Awakening ''  of  1740-1 743  and 
afterwards,  Chauncy  was  the  leader  of  the  so-called  "  Old  Light " 
party  in  New  England,  which  strongly  condemned  the  Whitei- 
fieldian  revival  as  an  outbreak  of  emotional  extravagaiuce.  His 
views  were  ably  presented  in  his  sermon  Enthusiasm  and  in  his 
Seasonable  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England 
(i743)»  written  in  answer  to  Jonathan  Edwards's  Some  Thoughts 
Concerning  the  Present  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England  (1742)* 
He  also  took  a  leading  part  in  opposition  to  the  projected  estab*- 
lishment  of  an  Anglican  Episcopate  in  America,  and  before  and 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence  he  ardently  sup- 
ported the  whig  or  patriot  party.  Theologically  he  has  been 
classed  as  a  precursor  of  the  New;£nglaad  Unitarians.  *  Hie  died 
in  Boston  on  the  loth  of  February  1787*  His  publications  in- 
clude: Comfleal  View  of  Episcopacy,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Fathers 
of  the  Christian  Churchy  untU  the  close  of  the  Second  Century  (i  7  7 1 ) ; 
Salvation  of  All  Men^  Illustrated  an4  Vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine  (1782);  The  Mystery  Hid  from  Ages  and  Generations 
made  manifest  by  the  Gospel-Revelation  (1783);  and  Five  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Fall  and  its  Consequences  (1785). 

See  P.  L.  Ford's  privately  printed  Bibliotheca  Chaunciana  (Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  1884) ;  and  Williston  Walker's  Ten  New  England  Leaders 
(New  Yorki  1901). 

« 

CHAUNY»  a  town  of  northern  France  In  the  department  of 
Aisne,  19  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St  Quentin  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
10,127.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Oise  (which  here  becomes 
navigable)  and  at  the  junction  of  the  canal  of  St  Quentin  with  the 
lateral  canal  of  the  Oise,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade.  It 
contains  mirror-poUsbing  works,  subsidiary  to  the  mirror-works 
of  St  (jobain,  chemical  works,  sugar  manufactories,  metal 
foundries  and  breweries.  Chauny  was  the  scene  of  much  fighting 
in  the  Hundred  Yeais'  War. 

CHAUTAUQUA*  a  village  on  the  west  shore  of  Chautauqua 
Lake  in  the  town  of  Chautauqua,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.  Pop.  of  the  town  (1900),  3590;  (1905,  state  census) 
3505;  of  the  village  (1908)  about  750.  The  lake  is  a  beautiful 
body  of  water  over  1300  ft.  above  sea-level,  20  m.  iong,  and 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  3  m.  in  width.  The  town  of  Chaur 
tauqua  is  situated  near  the  north  end  and  is  within  easy  reach 
by  steamboat  and  electric  car  connexions  with  the  main  railways 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  The  town  is  known  almost  solely 
as  being  the  permanent  home  of  the  Chautauqua  Institution,  a 
system  of  popular  education  founded  in  1874  by  Lewis  Miller 
(1&29-1S99)  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Biahop  John  •  H.  Vincent 
(b.  1832).  The  village,  covering  about  thr^e  hundred  acres  of 
land,  is  carefully  laid  out  to  provide  for  the  work  of  the 
Institution. 

The  Chautauqua  Institution  began  as  a  Sunday-School 
Normal  Institute,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ceiltury  the 
administration  was  in  the  halnds  of  Mr  Miller,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  business  management,  and  Bishop  Vincent,  who  was 
head  of  the  instruction  department.  Though  founded  by 
Methodists,  in  its  earliest  years  it  became  non-sectarian  and  has 
furnished  a  meeting-ground  for  members  of  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations. At  the  very  outset  the  activities  of  the  assembly 
were  twofold:  (i)  the  conducting  of  a  summer  school  for 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  (2)  the  presentation  of  a  series  of 
correlated  lectures  and  tsntertainmoits.  Although  the  move- 
ment was  and  stUl  is  primarily  religious,  it  has  always  been 
assumed  that  the  best  leligious  education  must  necessarily  take 


advantage  of  the  best  that  the  isdncationsd  "woM  oan  a^fd  in 
the  literatures,  arts  and  sciences.  The  scope  of  the  plan  rapidly 
broadened,  and  in  1879a  itgular  group  of  schools  with  graded 
courses  of  -study  ^as  established.  At  about  the  tome  time,  also, 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  providing  a 
continuoms  home^-rdadsng  •  system,  was  founded.  The  season 
hists  dttiingjime,  July  and  August.  In  1907  some  325  lectures, 
concerts,'  Headings  and  entertainmeBts  were-  presraojked  by  a 
group  of  over  190  lecturers,  readers  and  musicians,  while  at  the 
same  time  200  courses  in  the  summer  schools  w^?e  offered  by  a 
faculty  of  instructors  drawn  from  the  leading  colleges  and 
noraial  schools  of  the  country. 

The  Chautauqua  tnovement  has  had  an  immense  influence  on 
edubation  in  the  United  States,  an  influence  ^^iiich  is  especially 
marked  in  three  directions:  (r)  in  the  establishment  3f  about 
300  local  assemblies  or  "  Chautauquas  "  in  the  United  States 
patterned  after  the  mother  Chautauqua;  (2)  in  the  promotion 
of  the  idea  of  summer  education,  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  founding  of  summer  schools  or  sessions  at  a  lar|(e  number 
of  American  universities,  and  of  various  special  summer  schools, 
such  as  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cliff  Haven,  Clinton  county,  New  York,  and  the 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
and  (3)  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  coneqsondence  schools 
patterned  in  a  general  way  after  the  system  provided  by  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sdentiflc  Circle. 

See  John  Heyl  Vincent,  TTie  Chautauqua  Movement  (Boston,  1886), 
and  Frank  C.  Bray,  A  Residing  Journey  through  Chautauqua  (Chicago, 
1905). 

CHAUVEUN,  BERNARD  FRANCOIS,  Marquis  de  (1766- 
183  2) ,  French  diplomatist  and  administrator.  TTiough  master  of 
the  king's  wardrobe  in  1789,  he  joined  in  the  Revolution.  He 
served  in  the  army  of  Flanders,  and  then  was  sent  to  London 
in  February  1792,  to  induce  England  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
war  which  was  about  to  break  out  between  France  and  "  the 
king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary."  He  was  well  received  at  first, 
but  after  the  loth  of  August  1792  he  was  no  longer  officially 
recognized  at  court,  and  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  (21st  of 
January  1793)  he  was  given  eight  days  to  leave  England.  After 
an  tmsuccessful  embassy  in  Tuscany,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a 
suspect  during  the  Terror,  but  freed  after  the  9th  Thermidor. 
Under  Napoleon  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
from  181 2  to  18 14  he  governed  Catalonia  imder  the  title  of 
intendant-general,"  being  charged  to  win  over  the  Catalonians 
to  King  Joseph  Bonaparte.  He  remained  in  private  life  during 
the  Restoration  and  the  Hundred  Days.  In  18 16  he  was  elected 
deputy,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  liberty  of  the  press  and  extension 
of  the  franchise.  Though  he  was  again  deputy  in  1827  he  played 
no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  resigned  in  1829. 

See  G.  Pallain,  La  Mission  de  Talleyrand  d  Londres  en  17Q2 
(Paris,  1889). 

CHAUVIOMY,  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  department 
of  Vienne,  20  m.  E.  of  Poitiers  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  2326.  The 
town  is  finely  situated  overlooking  the  Vienne  and  a  small 
torrent,  and  has  two  interesting  Romanesque  churches,  both 
restored  in  modem  times.  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  chUteau  of 
the  bishops  of.  Poitiers,  and  of  other  strongholds.  Near  Chau- 
vigny  is  the  curious  bone-cavern  of  Jioux,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  fortified  by  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  town  carries  on  lime- 
burning  and  plaster-manufacture,  and  there  are  stone  quarries 
in  the  vicinity.    Trade  is  in  wool  and  feathers. 

CHAUVIN,  6riENNE  (1640-1725),  French  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  at  Nimes  on  the  i8th  of  April  1640.  At  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  was  for 
stime  years  preacher  at  the  Walloon  chtirch;  in  1695  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  pastor  and  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, and  later  inspector  of  the  French  college  at  Berlin,  where 
he  enjoyed  coneaiderable  reputation  as  a  representative  of 
Cartesianism  and  as  a  student  of  physics.  His  principal  work 
is  a  laborious  Lexicon  Rationale^  sive  Thesaurus  Philosophicus 
(Rotterdam,  1692;  new  and  enlarged  edition,  Leuwarden,  17 13). 
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He  ako  wrote  Theses  de  CogniHone  Dei  (z66a)^  and  started  the 
Nouvesu  Journal  des  Saoans  (1694^-1698). 
See  £.  and  £.  Haag»  La  France  Proiestante^  voL  iv.  (1884). 

CHAUVINISM,  a  term  for  unreasonable  and  exaggerated 
patriotism,  the  French  equivalent  of  "  Jingoism."  The  word 
originally  signified  idolatry  of  Napoleon,  being  taken  from  a 
much-wounded  vet^an,  Nicholas  Chauvin,  who,  by  his  adoration 
of  the  emperor,  became  the  type  of  blind  enthusiajsm  for  national 
military  glory. 

CHAUX  DE  FONDS,  LA,  a  large  industrial  town  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Neuch&tel.  It  is  about  19  m.  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Neuchd,tel, 
and  stands  at  a  height  of  about  3255  ft.  in  a  valley  (5  m.  long) 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Jura.  Pop.  (1900)  35,968  (only  13,659 
in  1850);  (1905)  38,700,  mainly  French-speaking  and  Pro- 
testants; of  the  6x14  "Catholics"  the  majority  are  "Old 
Catholics."  It  is  a  centre  of  the  watch-making  industry,  especir 
ally  of  gold  watch  cases;  about  70%  of  those  manufactured 
in  Switzerland  are  turned  out  here.  In  1900  it  exported  watches 
to  the  value  of  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling.  There  is  a  school  of 
industrial  art  (engraving  and  enamelling  watch  cases)  and  a 
school  of  watch-making  (including  instruction  in  the  manufacture 
of  chronometers  and  other  scientific  instruments  of  precision). 
It  boasts  of  being  le  plus  gros  village  de  VEuropey  and  certainly 
has- preserved  some  of  the  features  of  a  big  village.  Leopold 
Robert  (i 794-183 5) ,  the  painter,  was  bom  here.     ( W.  A.  B •  C. ) . 

CHAVES,  a  town  of  northern  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Villa 
Real,  formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Traz  os  Montes; 
8  m.  S.  of  the  Spanish  frontier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tamega.  Pop.  (1900)  6388.  Chaves  is  the  ancient  Aquae 
Flaviae,  famous  for  its  hot  saline  springs,  which  are  stUl  in  use. 
A  fine  Roman  bridge  of  1 8  arches  spans  the  Tamega.  In  the  1 6th 
century  Chaves  contained  20,000  inhabitants;  it  was  long  one  of 
the  principal  frontier  fortresses,  and  in  fact  derives  its  present 
name  from  the  position  which  makes  it  the  "  keys,"  or  chaveSj  of 
the  north.  One  of  its  churches  contains  the  tomb  of  Alphonso  I. 
of  Portugal  (1139-11S5).  In  1830  the  town  gave  the  title  of 
marquess  to  Pinto  da  Fonseca,  a  leader  of  the  MigueHte  party. 

CHAZELLES,  JEAN  MATHIEU  DE  (1657-1710),  French 
hydrographer,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  24th  of  July  1657. 
He  was  nominated  professor  of  hydrography  at  Marseilles  in 
1685,  and  in  that  capacity  canied  out  various  coast  surveys.  In 
1693  he  was  engaged  to  publish  a  second  volume  of  the  Neptune 
franqaiSy  which  was  to  include  the  hydrography  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  this  purpose  he  visited  the  Levant  and  Egypt. 
When  in  Egypt  he  measured  the  pyramids,  and,  finding  that 
the  angles  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  largest  were  in  the  direction 
of  the  four  cardinal  points,  he  concluded  that  this  position  must 
have  been  intended,  and  also  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  {^nd 
meridians  had  not  deviated  since  the  erection  of  those  structures. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1695,  and  died  in 
Paris  on  the  i6th  of  January  1710. 

CHEADLE,  a  town  in  the  Altrincham  parliamentary  division 
of  Cheshire,  England,  6  m.  S.  of  Manchester,  hicloded  in  the 
urban  district  of  Cheadle  and  Gatley.  Pop.  (1901)  7916.  This 
is  one  of  the  numerous  townships  of  modem  growth  which  fringe 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Manchester,  and  practically  form 
suburbs  of  that  city.  Stockport  lies  immediately  to  the  east. 
The  naime  occurs  in  the  formerly  separate  villages  of  Cheadle 
Hulme,  Cheadle  Bulkeley  and  Cheadle  Moseley.  There  are 
cotton  printing  and  bleaching  works  in  the  locality.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Giles,  Cheadle,  is  Perpendicular,  containing  an  altar- 
tomb  of  the  15th  century  for  two  knights. 

CHEADLE,  a  market  town  in  the  Leek  parliamentary  divi- 
sion of  Staffordshire,  England,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Stafford,  and 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  from  Cresswell  on  the  North 
Staffordshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  5186.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  St  Giles,  with  a  lofty  spire,  was  designed  by  Pugin 
and  erected  in  1846.  The  interior  is  lavishly  decorated.  There 
are  considerable  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  silk  and 
tape  works  in  the  town.  In  the  neighbouring  Froghall  district 
limestone  is  quarried,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  copper. 
In  Cheadle  two  fairs  of  ancient  origin  are  held  annually. 


GHBATING»  "the  fraudulently  obtaining  the  property  of 
another  by  any  deceitful  practice  not  amounting  to  felony,  which 
practice  is  of  such  a  natture  that  it  directly  affects,  or  may 
directly  affect,  the  public  at  large"  (Stephen,  Digest  of  Criminal 
Law,  chap.  xl.  §  367).  Cheating  is  either  a  common  law  or 
statutory  offence,  and  is  pimishable  as  a  misdemeanour.  An 
indictment  for  cheating  at  common  law  is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  statutory  crime  usually  presents  itsetf  in  the 
form  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  {q,v.).  The  word 
"  cheat  "  is  a  variant  of  "  eschealj'^  i.e.  the  reversion  of  land  to 
a  lord  of  the  fee  through  the  failure  of  blood  of  the  tenant. 
The  shortened  form  "  cheater  "  f6r  "  escheator  "  is  found  early 
in  the  legal  sense,  and  chetynge  appears  in  the  Promptoriuni 
Parvtdorum,  c.  1440,  as  the  equivalent  of  confiscatio.  In  the 
i6th  century  "  cheat  "  occurs  in  vocabularies  of  thieves  and  other 
slang,  and  in  such  works  as  the  Use  of  Dice-Play  (1532).  It  is 
frequent  in  Thomas  Harman'sCawa/ or  pr<irc«tn^/r>r.  .  .  Vaga- 
bones  (1567),  in  the  sense  of  "  thing,"  with  a  descriptive  word 
attached,  e.g.  smeling  chete  =*  nose.  In  the  tract  MikU  Mumckance^ 
his  Discoverie  of  the  Art  of  Cheatingy  doubtfully  attributed  to 
Robert  Greene  (1560-1592),  we  fihd  that  gamesters  call  them- 
selves cheaters,  "  borrowing  the  term  from  the  lawyers."  The 
sense  development  is  obscure,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
extortionate  or  fraudulent  demands  made  by  legal  "  escheators." 

CHE6ICHEV,  PAFNUTIY  LVOVICH  (1821-18^),  Russian 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Borovsk  on  the  26th  of  May  182 1. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Moscow,  and  in  1859 
became  professof  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  St  Peters- 
burg, a  position  from  which  he  retired  in  i88o.  He  was  chosen 
a  correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  in  i860,  and  succeeded 
to  the  high  honour  of  associS  Stranger  in  1874.  He  was  also  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  N.  I. 
Lobachevskiy  he  probably  ranks  as  the  most  distinguished 
mathematician  Russia  has  produced.  In  1841  he  published  a 
valuable  paper,  "  Sur  la  convergence  de  la  s6rie  de  Taylor,"  in 
Cr die's  Journal.  His  best-known  papers,  however,  deal  with 
prime  numbers;  in  one  of  these  ("Sur  les  nombres  premiers," 
1850)'  he  established  the  existence  of  limits  within  which  must 
be  comprised  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  primes  inferior 
to  a  given  number.  Another  question  to  which  he  devoted  much 
attention  was  that  of  obtaining  rectilinear  motion  by  linkage. 
The  parallel  motion  known  by  his  name  is  a  three-bar  linkage, 
which  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to  exact  rectilinear 
motion,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  failed  to  devise  one  that 
produced  absolutely  true  rectilinear  motion.  At  last,  indeed,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  do  so  was  impossible,  and  in  that 
conviction  set  to  work  to  find  a  rigorous  proof  of  the  impossibility. 
While  he  was  engaged  on  this  task  the  desired  linkage,  which 
moved  the  highest  admiration  of  J.  J.  Sylvester,  was  discovered 
and  ekhibited  to  him  by  one  of  his  pupils,  named  Lipkin,  who^ 
however,  it  was  afterwards  found,  had  been  anticipated  by 
A.  Peaucellier.  Chebichev  further  constructed  an  instrument 
for  drawing  large  circles,  and  an  arithmetical  machine  with 
continuous  motion.  His  ihathematical  writings,  which  account 
for  some  forty  entries  in  die  Royal  Society's  catalogue  of  scien- 
tific papers',  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  quadratic  forms,  theory  of  integrals,  gearings,  the 
construction  ol  geographical  maps,  &c.  He  also  published  a 
Traits  de  la  thSorie  des  nombres.  He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on 
the  8th  of  December  1894. 

CHEBOYGAN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cheboygan 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  South  Channel  (between  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron),  at  the  mouth  of  Cheboygan  river,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  lower  peninsula.  Pop.  (1890)  6235;  (1900) 
6489,  of  whom  2101  were  foreign-born;  (1904,  state  census) 
6730.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Detroit  & 
Mackinac  railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Green  Bay  and  other  lake 
ports;  and  is  connected  by  ferry  with  Mackinac  and  Pointe  aux 
Pins.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year  small  boats  ply  between 
Cheboygan  and  the  head  of  Crooked  Lake,  over  the  "  Inland 
Route."    Cheboygan  is  situated  in  a  fertile  farming  region,  for 
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which  it  is  a  tmde  ceatre,  and  it  has  lumber  milk,  tanneiies, 
paper  mills,  boiler  work$^  and  other  manufacturing  estabUshr 
ments.  The  water- works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  munici- 
pality. The  dty,  at  first  called  Duncan,  then  Inverness,  and 
finally  Cheboygan,  was  settled  in  1S46,  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1871,  reincoiporated  in  1877,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1889. 

CHSCHENZES,  Tchetckkn,  or  Khists  (Kis^i),  the  last  being 
the  name  by  which  they  are  known  to  the  Georgians,  a  people 
of  the  eastern  Caucasus  occupying  the  whole  of  west  Paghestan. 
They  call  themselves  Nakhtche, "  people."  A  wild,  fierce  people, 
they  fought  desperately  against  Russian  aggression  in  the  i8th 
century  imder  Daiid  Beg  and  Oman  Khan  and  Shamyl,  and  in 
the  19th  under  Khazi-Mollah,  and  even  now  some  are  inde- 
pendent in  the  mountain  districts.  On  the  surrender  of  the 
chieftain  Shamyl  to  Russia  in  1859  numbers  of  them  migrated 
into  Armenia.  In  physique  the  Chechensses  resemble  the  Qr- 
cassians,  and  have  the  same  haughtiness  of  carriage.  They  are 
of  a  generous  temperament,  very  hospitable,  but  quick  to  re- 
venge. They  are  fond  of  fine  clothes,  the  women  wearing  rich 
robes  with  wide,  pink  silk  trousers,  silver  bracelets  and  yellow 
sandals.  Their  houses,  however,  are  mere  hovels,  some  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  others  formed  of  boughs  and  stones.  Before 
their  subjection  to  Russia  they  were  remarkable  for  their  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  love  of  freedom.  Everybody  was  equal, 
and  they  had  no  slaves  except  prisoners  of  war.  Government 
in  each  conmiune  was  by  popular  assembly,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  in  the  hands  of  the  wronged.  Murder  and 
robbery  with  violence  could  be  expiated  only  by  death,  unless 
the  criminal  allowed  his  hair  to  grow  and  the  injured  man 
oonsented  to  shave  it  himself  axid  take  an  oath  of  brotherhood 
on  the  Koran.  Otherwise  the  law  of  vendetta  was  fuUy  carried 
out  with  curious  details.  The  wronged  man,  wrapped  in  a  white 
woollen  shroud,  and  carryiog  a  coin  to  serve  as  payment  to  a 
priest  for  saying  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  started  out  in  search 
of  his  enemy.  When  the  offender  was  found  he  must  fight  to  a 
finish.  A  remarkable  custom  among  one  tribe  is  that  if  a 
betrothed  man  or  woman  dies  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding,  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  still  performed,  the  dead  being  formally 
united  to  the  Hving  before  witnesses,  the  father,  in  case  it  is  the 
girl  who  dies,  never  failing  to  pay  her  dowry.  The  religion  of 
the  Chechenzes  is  Mahommedanism,  mixed,  however,  with 
Christian  doctrines  and  observances.  Three  churches  near  Kistin 
in  honour  of  St  George  and  the  Virgin  are  visited  as  places  of 
pilgrimage,  and  rams  are  there  offered  as  sacrifices.  The 
Chechenzes  number  upwarda  of  200,000.  They  speak  a  distinct 
language,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  twenty  separate  dialects. 

See  Ernest  Chanter,  Recherches  atUhropologiques  dans  le  Caucase 
fLyon,  r 885-1 887) ;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Races  of  Man  (1890) ;  Hutchinson, 
Living  Races  <^  Mankind  (London,  1901). 

.  CHECKERS,  the  name  by  which  the  game  of  draughts  (9.0.) 
is  known  in  America.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  "  chess  "  (^.».)- 

CHEDDAR,,  a  small  town  in  the  Wells  parliamentary  division 
of  Somersetshire,  England,  22  m.  S.W.  of  Bristol  by  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1975.  The  town, 
with  its  Perpendicular  church  and  its  picturesque  market-cross, 
lies  below  the  south-western  face  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  which  rise 
sharply  from  600  to  800  ft.  To  the  west  stretches  the  valley  of 
the  river  Axe,  broad,  low  and  fiat.  A  fine  gorge  opening  from 
the  hills  immediately  upon  the  site  of  the  town  is  known  as 
Cheddar  cliffs  from  the  sheer  walls  which  flank  it;  the  contrast 
of  its  rocks  and  rich  vegetation,  and  the  falls  <^  a  small  stream 
traversing  it,  make  up  a  beautiful  scene  admired  by  many 
visitors.  Several  stalacriticai  caverns  are  also  seen,  and  pre- 
historic British  and  Roman  relics  discovered  in  and  near  them 
are  preserved  in  a  small  museum.  The  two  caverns  most  fre- 
quently visited  are  called  respectively  Cox's  and  Gough's;  in 
each,  but  especially  in  the  first,  there  is  a  remarkable  collection 
of  fantastic  and  beautiful  stalactitical  forms.  There  are  other 
caverns  of  greater  extent  but  less  beauty,  but  their  Extent  is  not 
completely  explored.    The  remaiirs  discovered  in  the  caves  give 


evidence  of  British  and  RxM&an  settlements  at  Cheddar  (Cedre, 
Chedare),  which  was  a  convenient  trade  centre.  The  manor  of 
Cheddar  was  a  royal  demesne  in  Saxon  times,  and  the  witenage- 
mot  was  held  there  in  966  and  968.  It  was  granted  by  John  in 
1204  to  Hugh,  archdeacon  of  Wells,  who  sold  it  to  the  bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  in  1229,  whose  successors  were  overlords  imtil 
1553)  when  the  bishop  granted  it  to  the  king.  It  is  now  owned 
by  the  marquis  of  Bath.  By  a  charter  of  1 23 1  extensive  liberties 
in  the  manor  of  Cheddar  were  granted  to  Bishop  Joceline,  who 
by  a  charter  of  1235  obtained  the  right  to  hold  a  weekly  market 
and  fair.  By  a  charter  of  Edward  lU.  (1337)  Cheddar  was 
removed  from  the  king's  forest  of  Mendip.  The  market  was 
discontinued  about  1690.  Fairs  are  now  held  on  the  4th  of  May 
and  the  29th  of  October  imder  the  original  grants.  The  name 
of  Cheddar  is  given  to  a  well-known  species  of  cheese  (see  Dairy), 
the  manufacture  of  which  began  in  the  17th  century  in  the 
town  and  neighbouriiood. 

CHEDUBA,  or  Man-aunG|  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
situated  so  m.  from  the  coast  of  Atakan,  between  '18**  40'  and 
r8**  56'  N.  lat,  and  between  93**  31'  and  93®  50'  E.  long.  It 
forms  part  of  the  Kyaiikpyu  district  of  Arakan.  It  extends 
about  20  m.  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  17  m.  from  £.  to  W., 
and  its  area  of  .220  sq*  m.  supports  a  population  of  26,899  (in 
1901).  The  channel  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  is 
navigable  for  boats,  but  not  for  large  vessels.  The  surface  of  the 
interior  is  richly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  in  the  southern 
portion  some  of  the  heights  exceed  a  thousand  feet  in  elevation. 
There  are  various  indications  of  former  volcanic  activity,  and 
along  the  coast  are  earthy  cones  covered  with  green-sward,  from 
which  issue  springs  of  muddy  water  emitting  bubbles  of  gas. 
Copper,  iron  and  silver  ore  have  been  discovered;  but  the 
island  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  petroleum  wells,  the  oil  derived 
from  which  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the 
composition  of  paint,  as  it  preserves  wood  from  the  ravages  of 
insects.  Timber  is  not  abundant,  but  the  gamboge  tree  and 
the  wood-oil  tree  are  found  of  a  good  size.  Tobacco,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  hemp  and  indigo  are  grown,  and  the  staple  article 
is  rice,  which  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the  chief  article  of  export. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  mainly  Maghs.  Cheduba  fell 
to  the  Burmese  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century.  From 
them  it  was  captured  in  1824  by  the  British,  whose  possession 
of  it  was  confirmed  in  1S26  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Burmese  at  Yandaboo. 

GHEBRUffi*  the  uttoing  or  making  of  sounds*  encouraging, 
stimulating  or  exciting  to  action,  indicating  approval  or  acclaim- 
ing or  welcoming  persons,  announcements  odf  events  and  the 
like.  The  word  ''  cheer  "  meant  originally  face,  countenance, 
expression,  and  came  through  the  O.  Fr.  into  Midr  Eng.  in  the 
13th  century  from  the  Low  Lat.  cora,  head;  this  is  generally 
referred  to  the  Gr.  ic&pa.  Cara  is  used  by  the  6th-century  poet 
Flavius  Cresconius  Corippus,  "  Postquam  venere  verendam 
Caesaris  ante  caram  "  {In  Laudem  Jusiini  Minoris),  *'  Cheer  '* 
was  at  first  qualified  with  epithets,  both  of  joy  and  gladness  and 
of  sorrow;  compare  "  She  thanked  Dyomede  for  alle  ...  his 
gode  chere  "  (Chaucer,  Troylus)  with  "  If  they  sing  .  .  .  'tis 
with  so  duD  a  cheere  "  (Shakespeare„^<?n«^to,  xcvii.).  An  early 
transference  in  meaning  was  to  hospitality  or  entertainment, 
and  hence  to  food  and  drink,  "  good  chetr."  The  sense  of  a 
shout  of  encouragement  or  applause  is  a  late  use.  Defoe  (Captain 
Singleton)  speaks  of  it  as  a  sailor's  word,  and  the  meaning  does 
not  appear  in  Johnson.  Of*  the  different  words  or  rather  sounds 
that  are  used  in  cheering,  **  hurrah,"  though  now  generally 
looked  on  as  the  typical  British  form  of  cheer,  is  found  in  various 
forms  in  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian  {urd)^  French  (koura). 
It  is  probably  onomatopoeic  in  origin;  some  connect  it  with 
such  words  as  "  hurry,"  "  whirl ";  the  meaning  would  then  be 
"  haste,"  to  encourage  speed  or  onset  in  battle.  The  English 
"  hurrah  "  was  preceded  by  "  huzza,"  stated  to  be  a  sailor's 
word,  and  generally  connected  with  "  hee«e,"  to  hoist,  probably 
being  one  of  the  cries  that  sailors  use  when  hauling  or  hoisting. 
The  German  hocky  seen  in  full  in  koch  lebe  der  Kaiser ^  &c.,  the 
French  vi»e,  Italian  and  Spanish  ma,  evHoa,  ate  cries  rather 
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of  acclamktion  than  encouragenaent. '  Th^  Japanese  shout 
banzai  became  familiar  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In 
reports  of  parliamentary  and  other  debates  the  insertion  of 
"cheers"  at  any  point  in  a  speech  indicates  that  approval  was 
shown  by  members  of  the  House  by  emphatic  utterances  of 
"  hear  hear."  Cheering  may  be  tumultuous,  or  it  may  be 
conducted  rhythmically  by  prearrangement,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "  Hip-faip-hip  '*  by  way  of  introduction  to  a  simultaneous 
"hurrah."   ' 

Rhythmical  cheering  has  been  ^veloped  to  its  greatest 
extent  in  America  in  the  college  yells,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  development  of  the  primitive  war-cry;  this  custom  has  no 
real  analogue  at  English  schools  and  universities,  but  the  New 
Zealand  football  team  in  1907  familiarized  English  crowds  at 
their  matches  with  a  similar  sort  of  wair-cry  adopted  from  the 
Maoris.  In  American  schools  and  colleges  there  is  usually  one 
cheer  for  the  institution  as  a  whole  and  others  for  the  different 
classes.  The  oldest  and  simplest  are  those  of  the  New  England 
colleges.  The  original  yells  of  Harvard  and  Yale  are  identical 
in  form,  being  composed  of  rak  (abbreviation  of  hurrah)  nine 
times  repeated,  shouted  in  unison  with  the  name  of  the  university 
at  the  end.  The  Yale  cheer  is  given  faster  than  that  of  Harvard. 
Many  institutions  have  several  different  yells,  a  favourite 
variation  being  the  name  of  the  college  shouted  nine  times  in  a 
slow  and  prolonged  manner.  The  best  kiiown  of  these  variants 
is  the  Yale  cheer,  partly  taken  from  the  Progs  of  Aristophanes, 
which  runs  thus: 

"  Brekekek^x,  ko-^x,  ko-kx, 
Brekekek^,  ko-&x,  ko-4x, 
0-6p,  0-6p,  parafoalOu, 
Yale,  Yale,  Yale, 

Rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah,  rah, 
Yale !  Yale  I  Yale ! " 

The  regular  cheer  of  Princeton  is: 

'*  HVay,  h'ray,  h'ray,  tiger, 
Sjss,  boom,  ah;  Princeton!" 

This  is  expanded  into  the  "  triple  cheer  ": 

"  H'ray,  h'ray,  h'ray, 
Tiger,  tiger,  tiger, 
Siss,  siss,  siss, 
Boom,  boom,  boom,  ' 
Ah,  ah,  ah, 
Princet6n,  Princet6n,  Princet6nr' 

The  "  railroad  cheer  "  is  like  the  foregoing,  but  begun  very 
slowly  and  broadly,  and  gradually  accelerated  to  the  end,  which 
is  enunciated  as  fast  as  possible.  Many,  cheers  are  formed 
like  that  of  Toronto  University: 

"  Varsity,  varsit;^, 
V-a-r-s-f-t-y  (spelled) 
VARSIT-Y  (spelled  staci^) 
V4r-sl-ty, 
Rah,  rah,  rah ! " 

Another  variety  of  yell  is  illustrated  by  that  of  the  School 

of  Practical  Science  of  Toronto  University: 

"Who  are  we?    Can't  you  .guess? 
We  are  from  the  S.P.S.  1  '* 

The  cheer  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  is  an  imita- 
tion of  a  nautical  syren.    The  Amherst  cheer  is: 

*'  Amherst!  Amherst !  Amherst !  Rah !  Rah ! 
Amherst !  Rah !  Rah ! 
Rah !  Rah !  Rah !  Rah !  Rah !  Rah !  Amherst !" 

Besides  the  cheers  of  individual  institutions  there  are  some 
common  to  all,  generally  used  to  compliment  some  successful 
athlete  or  popular  professor.  One  of  the  oldest  examples  of 
these  personal  cheers  is: 

V  Who  was  George  Washington  ? 
.  First  in  war. 

First  in  peace. 

First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countryman,'* 

followed  by  a  stamping  on  the  floor  in  the  same  rhythm. 

College  yells  are  used  particularly  at  athleuc  contests.  In 
any  large  college  there  are  several  leaders,  chosen  by  the.students, 
who  ^tand  in  front  and  call  for  the  different  songs  and  cheers. 


I  directing  with  tHeir"  arms  !n  the  fashion  of  an  orchestral  con- 
ductor. This  cheering  and  singing  form  one  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  inter-collegiate  and  scholastic  athletic  contests  in 
America. 

CHEESE  (Lat.  caseus),  a  solidifle<i  preparation  from  milk,  the 
essential  constituent  of  which  is  the  proteinous  or  nitrogendtts 
substance  casein.  All  cheese  contains  in  addition  some  proportion 
of  fatty  matter  or  butter,  and  in  the  more  valuable  varieties  the 
butter  present  is  often  greater  in  amount  than  the  casein.  Cheese 
being  thus  a  compound  substance  of  no  definite  composition  fs 
found  in  commerce  of  many  different  varieties  and  qualities; 
and  such  qualities  are  generally  recognized  by  the  names  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  manufactured.  The  principal  dis- 
tinctions arise  from  differences  in  the  composition  and  condition 
of  the  milk  operated  upon,  from  variations  in  the  method  of 
preparation  and  curing,  and  from  the  use  of  the  milk  of  other 
animals  besides  the  cow,  as,  for  eicample,  the  goat  and  the  ewe, 
from  the  milk  of  both  of  which  cheese  is  manufactured  on  a 
commercial  scale.  For  details  about  different  cheeses  and  cheese- 
making,  see  Dairy.  From  the  Urdu  chh  ("thing")  comes  the 
slang  expression  "  the  cheese,"  meaning  "  the  perfect  thing,'' 
apparently  from  Anglo-Indian  usage. 

A  useful  summary  of  the  history  and  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of 
cheeses,  under  their  different  names,  is  given  in  Bulletin  105  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (United  States  Dep.  of  Agriculture), 
Varieties  of  Cheese,  by  C.  F.  Doane  and  H.  W.  Lawson  (Washiog^toat 
1908). 

CHEESE  CLOm,  the  name  given  to  cloth,  usually  made  from 
flax  or  tow  yams,  of  an  open  character,  resembling  a  fine  riddle 
or  sieve,  used  for  wrapping  cheese.  A  finer  quality  and  texture 
is  made  for  women's  gowns.  A  similar  cloth  is  used  for  inside 
linings  in  the  upholstery  trade,  and  for  the  ground  of  embroidery. 

CHBfiTA  (Chita),  or  Huwting-Lbopard  (Cynaelurus  jubaluT, 
formerly  known  as  Gueparda  jiibata),  a  member  of  the  family 
Felidae,  distinguished  by  its  claws  being  only  partially  retractile 
(see  CAJRNtvoRA).  The  cheeta  attains  a  length  of  3  to  4  ft.; 
it  is  of  a  pale  fulvous  colour,  marked  with  numerous  spots  of 
black  on  the  upper  surface  and  sides,  and  is  nearly  white  beneath. 
The  fur  is  somewhat  crisp,  altogether  lacking  the  sleekness  which 
characterizes  the  fur  of  the  typical  cats,  and  the  tail  is  long  and 
somewhat  bushy  at  the  extremity.  In  confinement  the  cheeta 
soon  becomes  fond  of  those  who  are  kind  to  it,  and  gives  evidence 
of  its  attachment  in  an  open,  dog-like  manner.  The  cheeta  is 
found  throughout  Africa  and  southern  Asia,  and  has  been  em* 
ployed  for  centuries  in  India  and  Persia  in  hunting  antelopes 
and  other  game.  According  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  this  mode  of 
hunting  originated  with  Hushing,  king  of  Persia,  865  B.C.,  and 
afterwards  became  so  popular  that  certain  of  the  Mongol 
emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  being  accompanied  in  their  sport* 
ing  expeditions  by  a  thousand  hunting  leopards.  In  prosecuting 
this  sport  at  the  present  day  the  cheeta  is  conveyed  to  the  field 
in  a  low  car  without  sides,  hooded  and  chained  like  hunting- 
birds  in  Europe  in  the  days  of  falconry.  When  a  herd  of  deer 
or  antelopes  is  seen,  the  car,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  ordinary  vehicles  used  by  the  peasants,  is  usuallj^  brought 
within  200  yds.  of  the  game  before  the  latter  takes  alarm;  the 
cheeta  is  then  let  loose  and  the  hood  removed  from  its  eyes.  No 
sooner  does  it  see  the  herd,  than  dropping  from  the  car  on  the  side 
remote  from  its  prey,  it  approaches  stealthily,  making  use  of 
whatever  means  of  concealment  the  nature  of  the  groimd  psrmits, 
until  observed,  when  making  a  few  gigantic  bounds,  it  generally 
arrives  in  the  midst  of  the  herd  and  brings  down  its  victim  with 
a  stroke  of  its  paw.  The  sportsman  then  approaches,  draws  off 
a  bowl  of  the  victim's  blood,  and  puts  it  before  the  cheeta,  which 
is  again  hooded  and  led  back  to  the  car.  Should  it  not  succeed 
in  reaching  the  herd  in  the  first  few  bounds,  it  makes  no  further 
effort  to  pursue,  but  retires  seemingly  dispirited  to  the  car.  In 
Africa  the  cheeta  is  only  valued  for  its  skin,  which  is  worn  by 
chiefs  and  other  people  of  rank.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
India  the  name  cheeta  (chita)  is  applied  also  to  the  leopard. 

CHEPFONIER^  properly  CmM-ONiER,  a  piece  of  furniture 
differentiated  from  the  sideboard  by  its  smaller  size  and  by  the 
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enclosttTe  of  the  whole  of  the  froiit  by  doons.  Its  name  (which 
comes  from  the  French  for  a  rag-gatherer)  suggests  that  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  odds  and  ends  which  had 
no  place  elsewhere,  but  it  now  usually  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
sideboard.  It  is  a  remote  and  illegitimate  descendant  of  the 
cabinet;  it  has  rarely  been  elegant  and  never  beautiful  It  was 
one  of  the  many  curious  devebpments  of  the  mixed  taste,  at 
once  cumbrous  and  bizarre,  which  prevailed  in  furniture  during 
the  Empire  period  in  England.  The  earliest  cheffoniers  date 
from  that  time;  they  are  usually  of  rosewood — the  favowite 
timber  of  that  moment;  their  *^  furniture  "  (the  technical  name 
for  knobs,  handles  and  escutcheons)  was  most  commonly  of 
brass,  and  there  was  very  often  a  raised  shelf  with  a  pierced  brass 
gallery  at  the  back.  The  doors  welt '  well  panelled  and  often 
edged  with  brass-beading,  while  the  feet  were  pads  or  claws,  or, 
in  the  choicer  examples,  ^hinx^  in  gilded  bronze.  Cheffoniers 
are  still  made  in  England  in  cheap  forms  and  in  great  .number. 

CHEH-KIANOt  an  eastern  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
the  province  of  Eiang-su,  £.  by  the  sea,  S.  by  the  province  of 
Fu-kien,  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Kiang-si  and  Ngan-hui. 
It  occupies  an  area  of  about  56,000  sq.  m.,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  11,800,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  great  delta  p^ain,  which  extends  across  the  frontier  from  the 
province  of  EJang-su,  and  in  which  art  situated  the  famous 
cities  of  Hn  Chow,  >Ea-hing;  Hang*<:how,  Shao^Sing  and  Ning-po, 
the  province  foi-ms  a  portion  of  the  Nan-shanof  south-eastern 
China,  and  is  hilly  throughout.  The  Nan-shan  ranges  run 
through  the  centre  of  the  province  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  divide  it  into  a  northed  p)ortion,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  drained  by  the  Tsien-t*ang-kiang,  and  a  southern 
portion  which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Ta-chi  basin.  The 
valleys  enclosed  between  the  mountain  ranges  are  numerous, 
fertile,  and  for  the  most  part  of  exqiuaite  beauty.  The  hilly 
portion  of  the  province  furnishes  kige  supplies  of  tea,  and  in  the 
plain  "Which  extends  along  the  coast,  north  of  Ning-po,  a  great 
quantity  of  silk  is  produced.  In  minerals  the  province  is  poor. 
Coal  and  iron  are  occasionally  met  with,  and  traces  of  copper 
ore  are  to  be  found  in  places,  but  none  of  these  minerab  exists 
in  sufficiently  large  deposits  to  make  mining  remunerative.  The 
province,  however,  produces  cotton,  rice,  ground-nuts,  wheat, 
indigo,  tallow  and  beans  in  abundance.  The  principal  cities 
are  Hamg-chow,  which  is  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings, 
Ning-po,  which  has  been  frequented  by  foreign  ships  ever  since 
the  Portuguese  visited  it  in  the  i6th  century,  and  W^nchow. 
Opposite  Ning-po,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  m.,  lies  the  island  of 
Chusan,  the  largest  of  a  group  bearing  that  general  name.  This 
island  is  21  m.  long,  and  about  50  m.  in  circumference.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  islands  and 
islets.  On  its  south  side  stands  the  walled  town  oi  Ting-hai, 
in  front  of  which  is  the  principal  harbour.  The  population  is 
returned  as  50,000. 

GHEKE,  SIR  JOHN  (i  514-1557),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  the  son  of  Peter  Cheke,  esquire-bedell  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. He  was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1529.  While  there  he  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation.  His  learning  gained  him  an  exhibition 
from  the  king,  and  in  1540,  on  Henry  VIII. 's  foundation  of  the 
regius  professorships,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek. 
Amongst  his  pupils  at  St  John's  were  Lord  Burghley ,  who  married 
Cheke's  sister  Mary,  and  Roger  Ascham,  who  in  The  School- 
master  gives  Cheke  the  highest  praise  for  scholarship  and 
chaxacter.  •  Together  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  he  introduced 
a  new  method  of  Greek  pronimciation  very  similar  to  that  com- 
monly used  in  Engladd  in  the  19th  century.  It  was  strenuously 
opposed  in  the  University,  where  the  continental  method 
prevailed,  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  as  chancellor,  issued  a  decree 
against  it  (Jime  1543);  but  Cheke  ultimately  triumphed.  On 
the  loth  of  July  1554,  he  was  chosen  as  tutor  to  Prince  Edward, 
and  after  his  pupU^s  accession  to  the  throne  he  continued  his  in- 
stnictions.  Cheke  took  a  fairly  active  share  in  public  life;  he 
sat,  as  member  for  Bletchingley,  for  the  parliaments  of  1547  and 
1552^1553;  he  waa  made  provost  of  Bang's  College,  Cambridge 


(April  I,  z54S)i  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  visiting  that 
university  as  well  as  Oxford  and  Eton,  and  was  appointed  with 
seven  divines  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  for  the  governance 
of  the  church.  On  the  nth  of  October  1551  he  was  knighted; 
in  1553  he  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  sworn 
of  the  privy  ooimcil.  His  zeal  for  Protestantism  induced  him 
to  follow  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  he  filled  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  for  Lady  Jane  Grey  during  her  nine  days' 
feign.  In  consequence  Mary  threw  him  into  the  Tower  Quly  2  7 , 
I553)»  and  confiscated  his  wealth.  He  was,  however,  released 
on  the  13th  of  September  1554,  and  granted  permission  to  travel 
abroad.  He  went  first  to  Basel,  then  visited  Italy,  giving 
lectures  in  Greek  at  Padua,  and  finally  settled  at  Strassburg, 
teaching  Greek  for  his  living.  In  the  spring  of  1556  he  visited 
Brussels  to  see  his  wife;  on  his  way  back,  between  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  he  and  Sir  Peter  Carew  were  treacherously  seized 
(May  15)  by  order  of  Philip  of  Spain,  hurried  over  to  England, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Cheke  was  visited  by  two  priests 
and  by  Dr  John  Feckenham,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  whom  he  had 
formerly  tried  to  convert  to  Protestantism,  and,  terrified  by  a 
threat  of  the  stake,  he  gave  way  and  was  received  into  the  Church 
of  Rome  by  Cardinal  Pole,  being  cruelly  forced  to  make  two 
public  recantations.  Overcome  with  shame,  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive, but  died  in  London  on  the  13th  of  September  1557,  carry- 
ing, as  T.  Fuller  says  {Church  History),  "  God's  pardon  and  all 
good  men's  pity  along  with  him."  About  1547  Cheke  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Hill,  sergeant  of  the  wine-cellar  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  by  her  he  had  three  sons.  The  descendants 
of  one  of  these,  Henry,  known  only  for  bis  translation  of  an 
Italian  morality  play  Freewyl  {Tragedio  del  Libero  Arbitrio)  by 
Nigri  de  Bassano,  settled  at  l^yigo  in  Essex. 

Thomas  Wilson,  in  the  epistle  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 
Olvnthiacs  of  Demosthenes  (i57o)»  has  a  long  and  most  interesting 
eulogy  of  Cheke ;  and  Thomas  Nash*  in  To  the  Gentlemen  Students, 

grefixed  to  Robert  Greene's  Menaphon  (1589),  calls  him  "  the 
Ixcheauer  of  eloquence,  Sir  ihon  Cheke,  a  man  of  men,  super- 
naturally  traded  in  all  tongues."  Many  of  Cheke's  works  are  still 
in  MS.,  some  have  been  altogether  lost.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  is  the  Hurt  of  Sedition  how  greueous 
it  is  to  a  Communewelth  (1549),  written  on  the  occasion  of  Ket's 
rebellion,  republished  in  1569,  1576  and  1641,  on  the  last  occasion 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Gerard  Langbaine.  Others  are  D, 
Joannis  Chrysostomi  homiliae  duae  (1543),  D.  Joannis  Chrysostomi  de 
providentia  Dei  (1545),  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew  .  .  . 
translated  (c.  1550;  ed.  James  Goodwin,  1843),  De  ohitu  Martini 
Buceri  (1551),  (Leo  VI.  s)  de  Apparatu  bellico  (Basel,  1^54;  but 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  1544)/  Carmen  Heroicum,  aut  epitafhium 
in  Antonium  Denetum  (1551)*  i^e  pronuntiatione  Graecae  .  . .  linguae 
(Basel,  1555).  He  also  translated  several  Greek  works,  and  lectured 
admirably  upon  Demosthenes. 

His  Lf/Iff  was  written  by  John  Strype  (182 1);  additions  by  J. 
Gough  Nichols  in  Archaeologia  (i860},  xixviii.  98,  127. 

CHELLIAN,  the  name  given  by  the  French  anthropologist 
G.  de  Mortillet  to  the  first  epoch  of  the  Quaternary  period  when 
the  earliest  human  remains  are  discoverable.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  French  town  Chelles  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Mame.  The  climate  of  the  Chellian  epoch  was  warm 
and  humid  as  evidenced  by  the  wild  growth  of  fig-trees  and 
laurels.  The  animals  characteristic  of  the  epoch  are  the  Elephas 
antiquus,  the  ihinoceros,  the  cave-bear,  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  striped  hyaena.  Man  existed  and  belonged  to  the  Neander* 
thai  type.  The  implements  characteristic  of  the  period  are  flints 
chipped  into  leaf-shaped  forms  and  held  in  the  hand  when  tised. 
The  drift-beds  of  St  Acheul  (Amiens),  of  Menchecourt  (Abbeville) , 
of  Hoxne  (Suffolk),  and  the  detrital  laterite  of  Madras  are  con- 
sidered by  de  Mortillet  to  be  synchronous  with  the  Chellian  beds. 

See  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  Le  Prfhistorigue  (1900) ;  Lord  Avebury, 
Prehistoric  Times  (1900). 

CHELMSFORD,  FREDERIC  THESIGER,  ist  Baron  (1794- 

1878),  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  third  son  of  Charles 

Thesiger,  and  was  born  in  London  on  the  15th  of  April  1794. 

His  father,  collector  of  customs  at  St  Vincent's,  was  the  son  of 

a  Saxon  gentleman  who  had  migrated  to  England  and  become 

secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was  the  brother  of  Sir 

Frederic  Thesiger,  naval  A.D.C.   to  Nelson  at  Copenhagen. 

Young  Frederic  Thesiger  was  originally  destined  for  a  naval 
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career,  and  ke  served  as  a  midshipman  oh  boeird  the  '*  Cambrian  " 
frigate  in  1S07  at  the  second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  His 
only  sufviving  brother,  however,  died  about  this  time,  and  he 
became  entitled  to  succeed  to  a  valuable  estate  in  the  West 
Indies,  so  it  was  decided  that  he  should  leave  the  navy  and 
study  law,  with'  a  view  to  practising  in  the  West  Indies  and 
eventually  managing  his  property  in  person.  Another  change 
of  fortune,  howfever,  awaited  him,  for  a  volcano  destroyed  the 
family  estate,  and  he  was  thrown  back  upon  Ms  prospect  of  a 
legal  practice  in  the  Wfest  Indies.  He  proceeded  to  enter  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  1813,  and  was  called  on  the  i8th  of  November 
i8t8,  another  change  in  his  prospects  being  brought  about  by 
the  Strong  advice  of  Godfrey  Sykes,  a  special  pleader  in  whose 
chambers  lie  had  been  a  pupil,  that  he  should  remain  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England.  He  accordingly  joined  the  home  circuit, 
and  soon  got  into  good  practice  at  the  Surrey  sessions,  while  he 
also  made  a  fortunate  purchase  in  buying  the  right  to  appear 
in  the  old  palace  court  (see  Lord  Steward).  In  1824  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  defence  of  Joseph  Hunt  when  on  his 
trial  at  Hertford  with  John  Thurtell  for  the  murder  of  Wm. 
Weare;  and  eight  years  later  at  Chelmsford  assizses  he  won  a 
hard-fought  action  in  an  ejectment  case  after  three  trials,  to 
which  he  attributed  so  much  of  his  subsequent  success  that  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  he  assumed  the  title  Lord  Chelms- 
ford. In  1834  he  was  made  king's  coui^el,  and  in  1835  was 
briefed  in  the  Dublin  election  inquiry  which  unseated  Daniel 
O'Conndl.  In  1840  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Woodstock.  In 
1844  he  became  solicitor-general,  but  having  ceased  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  lost  his  seat  for  Wood- 
stock and  had  to  &iid  another  at  Abingdon.  In  1845  he  became 
attorney-general,  holding  the  post  xmtil  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
administration  oA  the  3rd  of  July  1846.  Thus  by  three  days 
Thesiger  missed  l>eiiig  chief  justice  of  the  conimon  pleas,  for  on 
the  6th  of  July  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal  died,  and  the  seat  on  the 
bench,  which  would  have  been  Thesiger's  as  of  right,  fell  to 
the  Liberal  attorney-general,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde.  Sir  Frederic 
Thesiger  remained  in  parliament,  changing  his  seat,  however, 
again  in  1852,  and  becoming  member  for  Stamford.  During 
this  period  he  ^joyed  a  very  large  practice  at  the  bar,  being 
employed  in  many  causes  cSlhbres.  On  Lord  Derby  coming  into 
office  for  the.  second  time  in  1858,  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  was 
raised  straight  from  the  bar  to  the  lord  chancellorship  (as  were 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Halsbury).  In  the 
following  year  Lord  Derby  resigned  and  his  cabinet  was  broken 
up.  Again  in  1 866,  on  Lord  Derby  coming  into  office  for  the  third 
time.  Lord  Chelmsford  became  lord  chancellor  for  a  short  period. 
In  1868  Lord  Derby  retired,  and  Disraeli,  who  took  his  place  as 
prime  minister,  ^shed  for  Lord  Cairns  as  lord  chancellor.  Lord 
Chelpisford  <wu  Very  sore  at  his  supersession  and  the  miiiuier 
of  it,  but,  according  to  Lord  Malmesbury  he  retired  under  a 
compact  made  befoire  he  took  office.  Ten  years  later  Lord 
Chelmsford  died  in^  London  on  the  5th  of  October  1878.  Lord 
Chelmsford  hhd  married  in  1^22  Anna  Maria  Tinling.  He  left 
four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  ddest,  Frederick 
Augustus,  flttd  Baron  Chehnsford  (1827-1905),  earned  distinction 
as  a  soldier,  whiljs  tJbe  third,  Alfred  Henry  Thesiger  (1838-1880) 
was  made  a  lord  justice  of  appeal  and  a  privy  councillor  in  1877, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty^nine,  but  died  only  threie  years  later. 

See  Lives  cf  the  Chancellors  (1908),  by  J.  B.  Atlay,  who  has  had  the 
advantage  of  access  <  to  an  unpublished  autobiography  of  Lord 
Chelmsford's. 

<%ELM5F0RD»  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough,  and 
the  county  town  of  £ssex,  England,  in  the  Chelmsford  parlia- 
mentary division,  30  m.  E.N.E.  from  London  by  the  Great 
Eastern  railway.  Pqp.  (1901)  12,580.  It  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chelmer,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cann,  and  has 
communication  by  the  river  with  Maldon  and  the  Blackwater 
estuaty  11  m.  east.  Besides  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary,  a 
graceful  Perpendicular  edifice,  largely  rebuilt,  the  town  has 
a  grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  an  endbwed  charity 
school  and  a  museum.  It  is  th^  seat  of  the  county  assizes  and 
quarter  sess^ioni^,  and  has. a  handsome  sMre  hall;  the  county  gaol 


is  near  the  town.  Its  cdrn  and  cattle  markets  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  county;  for  the  first  a  fine  exchange  is  provided. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  in  which  the  corn  exchange  is  situated 
stands  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Chief- Justice  Tindal  (1776-1846), 
a  native  of  the  parish.  There  are  agricultural  implement  and 
iron  foundries,  large  electric  light  and  engineering  works, 
breweries,  tanneries,  maltings  and  extensive  com  mills.  There 
is  a  race-course  2  m.  south  of  the  town.  The  borough  is  under 
a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area  2308  acres. 

A  place  of  settlement  since  Palaeolithic  times,  Chelmsford 
{ChUmersfordy  Chelmeresfardj  Chdmesford)  owed  its  imjx^rtance 
to  its  position  on  the  road  from  London  to  Colchester.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  manors:  that  of  Mouisham,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Westminster  Abbey  from  Saxon  times  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Mildmay;  and 
that  of  Bishop's  Hall,  which  was  held  by  the  bishops  of  London 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  1545,  when  it  passed 
to  the  crown  and  was  granted  to  Thomas  Mildmay  in  1 563.  .The 
medieval  history  of  Chelmsford  centred  round  the  manor  of 
Bishop's  Hall.  Early  in  the  12th  century  Bishop  Maurice  built 
the  bridge  over  the  Chelmer  whidi  brought  the  road  from  London 
directly  through  the  town,  thus  making  it  an  important  stopping- 
place.  The  town  was  not  incorporated  until  z888.  In  1325 
Chelmsford  was  made  the  centre  for  the  collection  of  fifteenths 
from  the  county  of  Essex,  and  in  1227  it  became  the  regular  seat 
of  assizes  and  quarter^sessions.  Edward  I.  confirmed  Bishop' 
Richard  de  Gravesend  in  his  rights  of  frank  pledge  in  Chelmsford 
in  1290,  and  in  1395  Richard  11.  granted  the  return  of  writs  to 
Bishop  Robert  de  Braybroke.*  In  1377  writs  were  issued  for  the 
retiun  of  representatives  from  Chelmsford  to  parliament,  but 
no  return  of  members  has  been  found.  In  1199  the  bishop 
obtained  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  at  the  yearly  rent  of  one 
palfrey,  and  in  120 z  that  of  an  annual  fair,  now  discontinued, 
for  four  da3rs  froi!n  the  feast  of  St  Philip  and  St  James. 

CHELSEAy  a  western  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  E.  by  the  city  of  Westminster,  N.W.  by 
Kensington,  S.W.  by  Fulham,  and  S.  by  the  river  Thames. 
Pop.  (1901)  73,842.  Its  chief  thoroughfare  is  Sloane  Street, 
containing  handsome  houses  and  good  shops,  running  south  from 
Knightsbridge  to  Sloane  Square.  Hence  King's  Road  leads 
west,  a  wholly  commercial  highway^  named  in  honour  of  Charles 
II.,  and  recalling  the  king's  private  road  from  St  James's  Palace 
to  Fulham,  which  was  maintained  until  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
The  main  roads  south  communicate  with  the  Victoria  or  Chelsea, 
Albert  and  Battersea  bridges  over  the  Thames.  The  beautiful 
Chelsea  embankment,  planted  with  trees  and  lined  with  fine 
houses  and,  in  part,  with  public  gardens,  stretches  between 
Victoria  and  Battersea  bridges.  The  better  residential  portion 
of  Chelsea  is  the  eastern,  near  Sloane  Street  and  along  the  river; 
the  western,  extending  north  to  Fulham  Road,  is  mainly  a  poor 
quarter. 

Chelsea,  especially  the  riverside  district,  abounds  in  historical 
associations.  At  Ceakhythe '  a  synod  was  held  in  785.  A 
similar  name  occurs  in  a  Saxon  charter  of  the  nth  century  and 
in  Domesday;  in  the  i6th  century  it  is  CkelcUh.  The  later 
termination  ey  or  ea  was  associated  with  the  insular  character  of 
the  land,  and  the  prefix  with  a  gravel  bank  (ceosol;  cf.  Chesil 
Bank,  Dorsetshire)  thrown  up  by  the  river;  but  the  early 
suffix  ky^  is  common  in  the  meaning  of  a  haven.  The  manor 
was  (mginally  in  the  possession  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  its 
history  is  fragmentary  until  Tudor  times.  It  then  came  into 
the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.,  passed  from  him  to  his  wife  Catharine 
Parr,  and  thereafter  had  a  succession  of  owners,  among  whom 
were  the  Howards,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Cheynes,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1712  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  after  which  it  passed  to  the  Cadogans.  The 
memorials  which  crowd  the  picturesque  church  and  churchyard 
of  St  Luke  near  the  river,  commonly  known  as  the  Old  Chiuch, 
to  a  great  extent  epitomize  the  history  of  Chelsea.  Such  are 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (d.  1535);  Lord  Bray,  lord  of  the 
manor  (1539),  his  father  and  son;  Lady  Jane  Guyldeford, 
duchess  of  Northumberland,  who  died  '^  at  her  maner  of  Chelse  " 
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in  t^^s;  L((>r<l  and  La4y  JD^xnre  CiJQ^nisw^;  Six  J<^  Lawrei?ice 
(1638);  La4y  Jane  Cheyne  (:i698);  Francis  Thomas,  "  diiectoir 
of  the  china  porcelain  manufactory,  Lawrence  Street,  Chelsea  '* 
(1770);  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (1753);  Thomas  Shadwell,  poet 
laureate  (x^a);  Woodfall  the  printer  of  Junius  (1844),  and 
many  others.  Morels  tomb  is  dated  153  9,  as  he  set  it  up  himself, 
though  it  is  doubtfid  whether  he  lies  beneath  it.  His  house  was 
near  the  present  Beaufort  Street.  In  the  i8th  and  19th  c^ituries 
Chelsea,  especially  the  parts  about  the  embankment  and  Cheyne 
Walk,  was  the  home  of  many  eminent  n|en,  particularly  of 
writers  and  artists,  with  whom  this  pleasant  quarter  has  long 
been  in  favour.  Thus  in  the  earUer  i>art  of  the  period  named, 
Atterbury  and  Swift  lived  in  Church  Lane,  Steele  and  Smollett 
in  Monmouth  House.  Later,  the  names  of  Tuma:,  Rossetti, 
Whistler,  Leigh  Hunt,  Carlyle  (whose  house  in  Cheyne  Row 
is  preserved  as  a  public  memorial)  1  Count  D'Orsay,  and  Isambard 
Brunol,  are  intimately  connected  with  Chelsea.  At  Lindsey 
House  Count  Zinzendorf  established  a  Moravian  Society  (c,  1750). 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  residence  wag  extant  tjlll  1810;  and  till  1824 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  had  a  palace  in  Cheyne  Walk.  Queen's 
House,  the  home  of  D.  G.  Rossetti  (when  it  was  called  Tudor 
House),  is  believed  to  take  name  fioiQ  Catharine  of  Br^anza. 

Chdsea  was  noted  at  different  periods  for  two  famous  places 
of  entertainment,  Ranelagh  (g^.v.)  in  the  second  half  of  the  i8th 
century,  and  Cremome  Gardens  (g.v.)  in  the  middle  of  the  19th. 
Don  Saltero's  museum,  which  formed  the  attraction  of  a  popular 
coffee-house,  was  formed  of  curiosities  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
famous  collections.  It  was  Sloane  who  gave  to  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  the  ground  which  they  had  leased  in  1673  for  the 
Physick  Garden,  which  is  stiU  extant,  but  ceased  in  1902  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Company.  At  Chelsea  Sir  John  Danvers 
(d.  1655)  introduced  the  ItsJSa^  style  of  gardening  which  was 
so  greatly  admired  by  Bacon  and  soon  after  became  prevalent 
in  England.  Chelsea  was  formerly  famous  for  a  manufacture 
of  buns;  the  original  Chelsea  bun-house,  claiming  royal  patron- 
age, stood  until  1839,  and  one  of  its  successors  tmtil  1888.  The 
porcelain  works  existed  for  some  25  years  before  1769,  when 
they  were  sold  and  removed  to  Derby.  Examples  of  the  original 
Chelsea  Ware  (see  Ceramics)  are  of  great  value. 

Of  buildings  and  institutions  th^  most  notable  is  Chelsea 
Royal  Hospital  for  invahd  soldiers,  initiated  by  Charles  II. 
(according  to  tradition  on  the  suggestion  of  Nell  Gwynne),  and 
opened  in  1694.  The  hospital  itself  accommodates  upwards  of 
500  men,  but  a  system  of  out-pensioning  was  foimd  necessary 
from  the  outset,  and  now  relieves  large  numbers  throughout 
the  empire.  The  picturesque  building  by  Wren  stands  in  exten- 
sive grounds,  which  include  the  former  Ranelagh  Gardens.  A 
theological  college  (King  James's)  formerly  occupied  the  site; 
it  was  founded  in  1610  and  was  intended  to  be  of  great  size,  but 
the  scheme  was  imsucoetef ul,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  build- 
ings was  erected.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  Chelsea  Barracks 
(not  actually  in  the  borough).  The  Ro3ral  Military  Asylum  for 
boys,  commonly  called  the  Duke  of  York's  school^  founded  in 
1801  by  Frederick,  duke  of  York,  for  the  education  of  children 
connected  with  the  army,  was  removed  in  1909  to  new  quarters 
at  Dover.  Other  institutions  are  t;he  Whitelands  training 
coUege  for  school-mistresses,  in  which  Ruskin  took  deep  interest; 
the  St  Mark's  college  for  school-masters;  the  Victoria  and  the 
Cheyne  hospitals  for  children,  a  cancer  hospital,  the  South- 
western polytechnic,  and  &  public  library  containing  an  excellent 
collection  relative  to  local  history. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Chelsea  returns  one  member, 
and  inckides,  as  a  detached  portion,  Kensal  Town,  north  of 
Kensington.  The  borough  oouncil  consists  of  a  mayOr,  6  alder- 
men and  36  councillors.    Area,  659-6  acres. 

CHELSEA  a  city  of  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
a  suburb  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  27,909^  (1900)  34»o72»  of 
whom  zz,303  were  foretgn-born;  (19 10)  32,452.  It  is  situ- 
ated' on  a  peninsula  between  the  Mystic  and  Chelsea  rivers, 
and  Charlestown  and  East  Boston,  and  is  connected  with 
East  Boston  and  Chariestown  by  bridges.  It  is  served  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  (for  freight)  by  the  Boston  &  Albany 


railways.  The  United  Stages  maintains^  here  j^s^val  and  marine 
hospitals,  and  the  state  a  soldiers'  home.  Chelsea's  interests 
are  primarily  industrial.  The  v?ilue  of  the  city's  factory  products 
in  1905  was  $X3,879,I59^  the  principal  items  being  rubber  and 
elastic  goods  ($3>635,axi)  and  boots  and  shoes  ($2,044^250.) 
The  manufacture  of  stoves,  and  of  mucilage  and  paste  are 
important  industries.  Flexible  tubing  for  electric  wires  (first 
made  at  Chelsea  1389)  and  art  tiles  are  important  products. 
The  first  settlement  was  established  in  1624  by  Samuel  Maverick 
(c.  i6o2'-c.  1670),  the  first  settler  (about  1629)  of  Noddle's 
Island  (or  East  Boston),  and  one  of  the  fijrst  ^ye-holders  in 
Massachusetts;  a  loyalist  and  Churchman,  in  1664  he  was 
appointed  with  three  others  by  Charles  IL  on  an  im[>ortant 
commission  sent  to  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England 
colonies  (see  Nicolls,  Richard),  and  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  New  York.  Until  1739,  under  the  name  of  Winnisim- 
met,  Chelsea  formed  a  part  of  Boston,  but  in  that  year  it  was 
made  a  township;  it  became  a  city  in  1857.  In  May  1775  a 
British  schooner  in  the  Mystic  defended  by  a  force  of  marines 
was  taken  by  colonial  militia  under  General  John,  Stark  and 
Israel  Putnam, — one  of  the  first  conflicts  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  terrible  fire  swept  the  central  part  of  the  city  on 
the  1 2th  of  April  1908. 

See  Mdlen  Chamberlain  (and  others))  History  of  Ch^ea(2  vols., 
Boston,  1908),  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society* 

CHELTENHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Gloucestershire,  England,  109  m.  W.  by  N.  of  London  by  the 
Great  Western  railway;  served  also  by  the  west  and  north 
hne  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  (^901)  49,439.  The  town  is 
well  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Chelt,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Severn,  under  tl^e  high  line  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills  to  the  east, 
and  is  in  high  repute  as  a  health  resort.  Mineral  springs  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  1716.  The  MontpelUer  and  Pittville 
Springs  supply  handsome  pump  rooms  standing  in  public 
gardens,  and  are  the.  pjroperty  of  the  corporation.  The  Mont- 
peUier  waters  are  svdphated,  and  are  valuable  for  their  diuretic 
effect,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  the  liver  and  alimentary  canal.  The 
alkaline-saUne  watei:s  of  Pittville  are  efficacious  against  diseases 
resulting  from  ^cess  of  uric  acid.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
dates  from  the  Z4th  century,  but  is  almost  completely  modern- 
ized. The  town,  morec^ver,  is  wholly  modem  in  appearance. 
Assembly  rooms  opened  in  1^15  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  were 
removed  in  1901.  A  new  town  hall,  including  a  central  spa  and 
assembly  rooms,  was  opened  in  1903 .  I^ecci  ax^  numerous  other 
handsome  buildings,  especially  in  High  Street,  and  the  Promen- 
ade forms  a  beautiful  broad  thoroughfare,  lined  with  trees. 
The  town  is  famous  as  an  educational  centre.  Cheltenham 
College  (1842)  provides  education  for  boys  in  three  departments, 
classical,  military  and  commercial;  and  includes  a  preparatory 
schooL  The  Ladies'  College  (1854),  long  coliducted  by  Miss 
Beale  (g.v.),  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  England.  The 
Normal  Training  CoUiege  was  founded  in  1846  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  male  and  female,  in  national  and  parochial  schools. 
A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1568  by  Richard  Pate, 
recorder  of  Gloucester.  The  art  gallery  and  museum  may  be 
mentioned  also.  The  pailiamentary  borough  returns  one 
member.  The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  18  coundUors.  Area,  4726  acres»  The  urban  disltrict  of 
Charlton  Kings  (pop.  3806)  forms  a.  south-eastern' suburb  of 
Cheltenham.  '• 

The  site  of  a  British  village  and  burying-ground,  Cheltenham 
(Celtanhommey  ChiUhomj  Chdteham)  was  a  village  with  a  church 
in  803.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  crown;  it  was^  granted  to 
Henry  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford^  late  in  the  jath.tvntrury,  but 
in  1 199  was  exchanged  for  other  lands  with:  the  king.  It  was 
granted  to  William  de  Longesp^  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  12 191  but 
resumed  on  his  death  and  granted  in  dower  to  £leai^or  of  Pro- 
vence in  1243.  In  1232  the  abbey  of  Fecamp. purchased  the 
manor,  and  it  afterwards  belonged  .to  the  priiiry  of  Cormeille, 
but  was  confiscated  in«i4i5  as  the  possession  of  an.  alien  priory, 
and  was  gmnted  in  1461  to  fhe  abbey  of  Lyon,  by  which  it  was 
.  held  until,  once  more  returning;  to  the  crown,  al  the  Dissolution, 
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it  was  granted  to  thd  family  of  Button.  The  town  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1223,  when  William  de  Longespee  leased  the  benefit 
of  the  markets,  fairs  and  hundred  of  Cheltenham  to  the  men  of 
the  town  for  three  years;  the  lease  was  renewed  by  Henry  III. 
in  i226j  and  again  in  1230  for  ten  years.  A  market  town  in  the 
time  of  Camden,  it  was  governed  by  commissioners  from  the 
i8th  century  in  1876,  when  it  was  incorporated;  it  became  a 
parliamentary  borough  in  1832.  Henry  III.  in  1230  had  granted 
to  the  men  of  Cheltenham  a  market  on  each  Thursday,  and  a  fair 
on  the  vigil,  feast  and  morrow  of  St  James.  Although  Camden 
mentions  a  considerable  trade  in  malt,  the  spinning  of  woollen 
yarn  was  the  only  industry  in  1779.  After  the  discovery  of 
springs  in  17 16,  and  th^  erection  of  a  pump-room  in  1738,  Chelten- 
ham rapidly  became  fashionable,  the  visit  of  George  III.  and  the 
royal  princesses  in  1788  ensuring  its  popularity. 
See  S.  Moreau,  A  Tour  to  ChelUnham  Spa  (Bath,  1738). 

CHELYABINSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Orenburg  govehi^ 
ment,  at  the  east  foot  of  the  Urals,  is  the  head  of  the  Siberian 
railway,  624  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  Samara  and  154  m.  by  fail 
S.S.E.  of  Ekaterinburg.  Pop.  (1900)  25,505.  It  has  tanneries 
and  distilleries,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  com  and  pro- 
duce of  cattle  for  the  Ural  iron-Works.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1658. 

CHELTS  (Gr.  x^^^*  tortoise;  Lat.  tesPado),  the  common  lyre 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which  had  a  convex  back  of  tortoise- 
shell  or  of  wood  shaped  like  the  shell.  The  word  chelys  was  used 
in  allusion  to  the  oldest  lyre  of  the  Greeks  which  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Hermes.  According  to  tradition  he  was 
attracted  by  sounds  of  music  while  walking  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  found  they  proceeded  from  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  across 
which  were  stretched  tendons  which  the  wind  had  set  in  vibration 
{Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes,  47-51).  The  word  has  been  applied 
arbitrarily  since  classic  times  to  various  stringed  instruments, 
some  bowed  and  some  twanged,  probably  owing  to  the  back 
being  much  vaulted.  Kircher  {Musurgia,  i.  486)  applied  the 
name  of  ckelys  to  a  kind  of  viol  with  eight  strings.  Numerous 
representations  of  the  ckelys  lyre  or  testudo  occur  on  the  Greek 
vases,  in  which  the  actual  tortoiseshell  is  depicted;  a  good  illus- 
tration is  given  in  Le  Antickitd  di  Ercolano  (vol.  i.  pi.  43).  Pro- 
pertius  (iv.  6)  calls  the  instrument  the  lyra  testudinea.  Scaliger 
(on  Manilius,  Astr^nomicon,  Proleg.  420)  was  probably  the  first 
writer  to  draw  attention  to  the  difference  between  ckelys  and 
eithara  (q.v,).  (K.  S.) 

CHEMICAL  ACTION,  the  term  given  to  any  process  in  which 
change  in  chemical  composition  occurs.  Such  processes  may  be 
set  up  by  the  application  of  some  form  of  energy  (heat,  light) 
electricity,  &c.)  to  a  substance,  or  by  the  mixing  of  two  or  more 
substances  together.  If  two  or  more  substances  be  mixed  one  of 
three  things  may  occur.  First,  the  partides  may  be  mechani- 
cally intermingled,  the  degree  of  association  being  dependent 
upon  the  fineness  of  the  partides,  &c.  Secondly,  the  substances 
may  intermolecularly  penetrate,  as  in  the  case  of  gas-mixtures 
and  solutions.  Or  thirdly  they  may  react  chemically.  The 
question  whether,  in  any  given  case,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
physical  mixture  or  a  chemical  compotmd  is  often  dedded  by 
the  occurrence  of  very  striking  phenomena.  To  take  a  simple 
example:' — oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  two  gases  which  may  be 
mixed  in  all  proportions  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  properties  of  the  products  are  simply  those  of 
mixtures  of  the  two  free  gases.  If,  however,  an  dectric  spark 
be  passed  through  the  mixtures,  powerful  chemical  union  ensues, 
with  its  concomitants,  great  evolution  of  heat  and  consequent 
rise  of  temperature,  and  a  compound,  water,  is  formed  which 
presents  physical  and  chemical  properties  entirdy  different  from 
those  of  its  constituents. 

In  general,  powerful  chemical  forces  give  rise  to  the  evolution 
o(  large  quantities  of  heat,  and  the  properties  of  the  resulting  sub- 
stance differ  vastly  more  from  those  of  its  components  than  is  the 
case  with  simple  mixtures.  This  constitutes  a  valuable  criterion 
as  to  whether  mere  mixture  is  involved  on  the  one  hand,  or  strong 
chemical  union  on  the  other.  When,  however,  the  chemical 
forces  are  weak  and  the  reaction,  being  incomplete,  leads  to  a 


state  of  cheimidil  equHfl^diHn,  in  whith  all  the  reaictibg'substances 
are  present  side  by  side,  thts  criterion  vanishes.  For  example,  the 
question  whether  a  salt  combines  with  water  molecules  when 
dissolved  in  water  cannot  be  said  even  yet  to  be  fully  settled, 
and,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  solution  is,  in  many 
cases,  attended  by  chemical  processed,  still  we  possess  as  yet  no 
means  of  dedding,  with  certainty,  how  many  molecules  of 
water  have  bound  themsdves  to  a  ^ngle  molecule  of  the  dissolved 
substance  (solute) .  On  the  other  hand,  we  possess  exact  methods 
of  testing  whether  gases  or  solutes  in  dilute  solution  react  one 
with  another  and  of  determining  the  equilibrium  state  which  is 
attained.  For  if  one  solute  react  with  another  on  adding  the 
latter  to  its  solution,  then  coiresponding  to  the  decrease  of  its 
concentration  there  must  also  be  a  decrease  of  vapour  pressure, 
and  of  solubility  in  other  solvents;  further,  in  the  case  of  a 
mixture  of  get^es,  th^  concentration  of  each  single  constituent 
follows  from  its  solubility  in  some  suitable  solvent.  We  thus 
obtain  the  answer  to  the  question:  whether  the  concentration 
of  a  certain  constituent  has  decreased  during  mixing,  i.e,  whether 
it  has  reacted  chemically. 

When  a  compotmd  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  analysis 
affords  vHA  an  important  criterion  of  its  chemical  nattrre,  for 
unlike  mixtures,  the  compositions  of  which  are  always  variable 
within  wider  or  narrower  fimits,  chemical  compounds  present 
definite  and  characteristic  mass-relations,  which  find  full  expres- 
sion in  the  atomic  theory  propounded  by  Dalton  (see  Atom). 
According  to  this  theory  a  mixture  is  the  result  of  the  mutual 
interpenetratioh  of  the  molecules  of  substances,  which  remain 
unchanged  as  such,  whilst  chemical  xmion  involves  changes  more 
deeply  seated,  inasmuch  as  new  molecular  spedes  appear. 
These  new  substances,  if  well-defined  chemical  compoimds,  have 
a  perfectly  definite  composition  and  contain  a  definite,  generally 
small,  number  of  dementary  atoms,  and  therefore  the  law  of 
constant  proportions  follows  at  once,  and  the  fact  that  only  an 
integral  number  of  atoms  of  any  element  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  any  molecule  determines  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions. 

These  considerations  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  task  of 
more  dosdy  investigating  the  nature  of  chemical 
forces,  in  other  words,  of  answering  the  question:  Naitveot 
what  forces  guide  the  atoms  in  the  formation  of  a  new  ^^^^ 
molecular  spedes?  This  problem  is  still  far  from 
being  compietdy  answered,  so  that  a  few  general  remarks  must 
suffice  here. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  most  stable  chemical  com- 
pounds, we  find  combinati<Mis  of  atoms  of  one  and  the  same 
element.  Thus,  the  stability  of  the  di-atomic  molecule  N^  is 
so  great,  that  no  trace  of  dissodation  has  yet  been  proved  even 
at  the  highest  temperatures,  and  as  the  constituent  atoms  of  the 
molecule  N2  must  be  regarded  as  stbsolutdy  identical,  it  is  dear 
that  ^'  polar  "  forces  cannot' be  the  cause  of  all  chemical  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  especially  powerful  afiinities  are  also 
at  work  when  so-called  dectro-positive  and  dectro-negative 
elements  react.  The  forces  which  here  come  into  play  appear  to 
be  considerably  greater  than  those  just  mentioned;  for  instance, 
potassium  fluoride  is  x>erhaps  the  most  stable  of  all  known 
compounds. 

It  is  also  to  be'  noticed  that  the  combinations  of  the  electro- 
negative dements  (metalloids)  with  one  another  exhibit  a 
metalloid  character,  and  also  we  find,  in  the  mutual  combinations 
of  metals,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  metallic  state;  but  in 
the  formation  of  a  salt  from  a  metal  and  a  metalloid  we  have  an 
entirely  new  substance,  quite  different  from  its  components; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  product  is  seen  to  be  an  dectrolyte, 
ix,  to  have  the  power  of  splitting  up  into  a  positivdy  and  a 
tiegativdy  charged  constituent  when  dissolved  in  some  solvent. 
These  considerations  lead  to  the  conviction  that  forces  of  a 
"  polar  "  origin  play  an  important  part  here,  and  indeed  we  may 
make  the  general  surmise  that  in  the  act  of  chemical  combination 
forces  of  both  a  non-polar  alid  polar  nature  play  a  part,  and  that 
the  latter  are  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  electric  forcfes. 

It  now  remains  to  be  asked — what  are  the  laws  which  govern 
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the  action  of  these  forces?  This  question  is  of  fondameatal 
importance,' since  it  leads  directly  to  those  laws  which  regulate 
the  chemical  process.  .  Besides  the  already  mentioned  funda- 
mental law  of  chemical  combination,  that  of  constant  and 
multiple  proportions^  there  is  the  law  of  chemical  mass^iction, 
discovered  by  Guldberg  and  Waage  in  1967,  which  we  will  now 
develop  from  a  kinetic  standpoint. 

Kinetic  Basis  of  the  Law  of  Chemical  Mass^-acUon. — We  will 
assume  that  the  molecular  species  Ai,  At,  ;  .  .  A'l,  A's,  .  .  . 
are  present  in  a  homogeneous  system,  where  they  can  react  on 
each  other  only  acccurding  to  the  scheme 

Ai+A,+  ...^A'i+A'2+'...; 

this  is  a  special  case  of  the  general  equation 

niAi+»iA2+ . : .  ^  «'iA'i+w'jA'j+ . . . , 
in  which  only  one  molecule  of  each  substance  takes  part  in  the 
reaction.  The  reacting  substances  may  be  either  gaseous  or 
form  a  liquid  mixture,  or  be  dissolved  in  some  selected  solvent; 
but  in  each  case  we  may  state  the  following  considerations 
regarding  the  course  of  the  reaction.  For  a  transformation  to 
take  place  from  left  to  right  in  the  sense  of  the  reaction  equation, 
all  the  molecules  Ai,  Aj,  .  .  .  must  clearly  collide  at  one  point; 
otherwise  no  reaction  is  possible,  since  we  shall  not  consider 
side-reactions.  Such  a  collision  need  not  of  course  bring  about 
that  transposition  of  the  atoms  of  the  single  molecules  which 
constitutes  the  above  reaction.  Much  rather  must  it  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  is  favourable  to  that  loosening  of  the  bonds  that  bind 
the  atoms  in  the  separate  molecules,  which  must  precede  this 
transposition.  Of  a  large  number  of  such  collisions,  therefore, 
only  a  certain  smaller  number  will  involve  a  transposition  from 
left  to  right  in  the  sense  of  the  equation.  But  this  number  will 
be  the  same  under  the  same  external  conditions,  and  the  greater 
the  more  numerous  the  collisions;  in  fact  a  direct  ratio  must 
exist  between  the  two.  Bearing  in  mind  now,  that  the  number 
of  collisions  must  be  proportional  to  each  of  the  concentrations 
of  the  bodies  Ai,  Aj,  .  .  .,  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
product  of  all  th<ise  concentrations,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  velocity  v  of  the  transposition  from  left  to  right  in  the 
sense  of  the  reaction  equation  is  v=kciC2  .  .  .,  in  which  Ci,  C2, 
.  .  .  represent  the  spatial  concentrations,  i.e.  the  number  of 
gram-molecules  of  the  substances  Ai,  Aj,  .  .  .  present  in  one 
litre,  and  k  is,  at  a  given  temperature,  a  constant  which  may  be 
called  the  velocity-coefficient. 

Exactly  'the  same  consideration  applies  to  the  molecules 
A'l,  A' 2  .  .  .  Here  the  velocity  of  the  change  from  right  to 
left  in  the  sense  of  the  reaction-equation  increases  with  the 
number  of  collisions  of  all  these  molecules  at  one  point,  and  this 
is  proportional  to  the  product  of  all  the  concentrations.  If 
k'  denotes  the  corresponding  proportionality-factor,  then  the 
velocity  r'  of  the  change  from  right  to  left  in  the  sense  of  the 
reaction-equation  is  r'  =  ife Vic's  .  .  .  These  spatial  concentra- 
tions are  often  called  the  "  active  masses  "  of  the  reacting  com- 
ponents. Hence  the  reaction-velocity  in  the  sense  of  the  reaction- 
equation  from  left  to  right,  or  the  reverse,  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  "  active-masses  "  of  the  left-hand  or  right-hand 
components  respectively. 

Neither  v  nor  i/  can  be  separately  investigated,  and  the 
measurements  of  the  course  of  a  reaction  always  furnish  only 
the  difference  of  these  two  quantities.  The  reaction- 
cAjflijLci  velocity  actually  observed  represents  the  difference 
autiica,  of  these  two  partial  reaction-velocities,  whilst  the 
amount  of  change  observed  during  any  period  of  time 
is  equal  to  the  change  in  the  one  direction,  minus  the  change  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
on  the  attainment  of  equilibrium  all  action  has  ceased,  but 
rather  that  the  velocity  of  change  in  one  direction  has  become 
equal  to  that  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  result  that  no 
further  total  change  can  be  observed,  i.e.  the  system  has  reached 
equilibrium,  for  which  the  relation  t;— r'=o  must  therefore  hold, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing 

kCiCi .  .  .  ^^k  C  iC  t'  •  •  \ 

this  is  the  fundamental  law  of  chemical  statics. 


The  conception  that  the  equffibrium  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  absolute  indifference  between  the  reacting  bodies,  but  that 
these  continue  to  exert  their  mutual  actions  undiminished  and 
the  opposing  changes  now  balance,  is  of  fundamental  significance 
in  the  interpretation  of  changes  of  matter  in  general.  This  is 
generally  expres^d  in  the  form:  the  equilibrium  in  this  and 
other  analogous  cases  is  not  static  but  dynamic.  This  conception 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  kinetic-molecular  considerations,  and 
was  applied  with  special  success  to  the  development  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases.  Thus  with  Clausius,  we  conceive  the  equilibrium 
of  water^vapour  with  water,  not  as  if  neither  water  vaporized 
nor  vapour  condensed,  but  rather  as  though  the  two  processes' 
wait  on  unhindered  in  the  equilibrium  state,  i.e.  during  contact 
of  saturated  vapour  with  water,  in  a  given  time,  as  many  water 
molecules  passed  through  the  water  surface  in  one  direction  as 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  view,  as  applied  to  chemical 
changes,  was  first  advanced  by  A.  W.  Williamson  (1851),  and 
further  developed  by  C.  M.  Guldb^g  and  P.  Waage  and 
others. 

From  the  previous  c<msiderations  it  follows  that  the  reaction- 
velocity  at  every  moment,  i.e,  the  velocity   with 
which  the  chemical  process  advances  towards  the     cben^at 
equilibrittm  state,  is  given  by  the  equation  tiavtks, 

V  =  V^v'^kCiC2.  .  .^k'c\c'2-- •', 

this  states  the  fundamental  law  of  chemical  kinetics. 

The  equilibrium  equation  is  simply  a  special  case  of  this  more 
general  one,  and  results  when  the  total  velocity  is  written 
zero,  just  as  in  analytical  mechanics  the  equilibrium  conditions 
follow  at  once  by  specialization  of  the  general  equations  of 
motion. 

No  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  generalization  of  the  previous 
equations  for  the  reaction  which  proceeds  after  the  scheme 

«jAi+W|A»+ .  • .  *=»'iA'i-h»'tA'j+  * . .  , 

where  ni,«2,  .  .  .yn\,n\f  .  .  .  denote  the  numbers  of  molecules 
of  the  separate  substances  which  take  uart  in  the  reaction,  and 
are  therefore  whole,  mostly  small,  numbers  (generally  one  or 
two,  seldom  three  or  more).  Here  as  before,  v  and  1/  are  to  be 
regarded  as  proportional  to  the  number  of  collisions  at  one  point 
of  all  molecules  necessary  to  the  respective  reaction,  but  now  ni 
molecules  of  Ai,  «2  molecules  of  A^,  &c.,  must  coUide  for  the 
reaction  to  advance  from  left  to  right  in  the  sense  of  the  equation ; 
and  similarly  n\  molecules  of  A'l,  nfz  molecules  of  A'2,  &c., 
must  collide  for  the  reaction  to  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  we  consider  the  path  of  a  single,  a,rbitrarily  chosen  molecule 
over  a  certain  time,  then  the  number  of  its  collisions  with  other 
similar  molecules  will  be  proportional  to  the  concentration  C 
of  that  kind  of  molecule  to  which  it  belongs.  The  number  of 
encounters  between  two  molecules  of  the  kind  in  question,  during 
the  same  time,  will  be  in  general  C  times  as  many,  i.e.  the  number 
of  encounters  of  two  of  the  same  molecules  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  concentration  C;  and  generally,  the  number 
of  encounters  of  n  molecules  of  one  kind  must  be  regarded  as 
proportional  to  the  «th  power  of  C,  i.e.  O. . 

The  number  of  collisions  of  wi  molecules  of  Ai,  «j  molecules 
of  A2  ...  is  accordingly  proportional  to  Ci^CJ*  •  •  •  ,  and  the 
reaction-velocity  corresponding  to  it  is  therefore 

and  similarly  the  opposed  reaction-velocity  is 

the  resultant  reaction-velocity,  being  the  difference  of  these 
two  partial  velocities,  is  therefore 

This  is  the  most  general  expression  of  the  law  of  chemical  mass* 
action,  for  the  case  of  homogeneoiis  systems. 

Equating  V  to  zero,  we  obtain  the  equation  for  the  equilibrium 
state,  viz. 

K  is  called  the  "  equilibrium-constant." 
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These  jforimilae  hold'  for  gases  a&d  for  dihite  solutions,  but 
assume  the  system  to  be  homogeneous,  i.e.  to  be  either  a  homo- 
Limit*'  geneous  gas-mixture  or  a  homogeneous  dilute  solution. 
OouB  aad  The  case  in  which  other  states  of  matter  share  in  the 
MfipUca^  equilibrium  permits  of  simple  treatment  when  the 
^^ws.  s^bs^^nc^  i»  question  may  be  regarded  as  pure,  and 
consequently  as  possessing  definite  vapour-pressures 
or  solubilities  at  a  given  temperature.  In  this  case  the  molecular 
species  in  question,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  present  in  excess 
and  is  hence  usually,  called  a  Bodenkdrper,  must  possess  a  constant 
concentration  in  the  gas-space  or  solution.  But  since  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  last  equation  contains  only  variable  quantities, 
it  is  simplest  and  most  convenient  to  absorb  these  constant 
concentrations  into  the  equilibrimc-constant;  whence  we  have 
the  rule:  leave  the  molecular  species  present  as  Bodenk&rper 
out  of  account,  when  determining  the  concentration-product. 
Guldberg  and  Waage  expressed  this  in  the  form  ''  the  active 
mass  of  a  solid  substance  is  constant."  The  same  is  true  of 
liquids  when  these  participate  in  the  pure  state  in  the  equilibrium, 
and  possess  therefore  a  definite  vapour-pressure  or  solubility. 
When,  finally,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  dilute  solution  but  with 
any  kind  of  mixture  whatever,  it  is  simplest  to  apply  the  law 
of  massraction  to  the  gaseous  mixture  in  equilibrium  with  this. 
The  composition  of  the  liquid  mixture  is  then  determinable 
when  the  vapour-pressures  of  the  separate  components  are 
known.  This,  however,  is  not  often  the  case;  but  in  principle 
this  consideration  is  important,  since  it  involves  the  possibility 
of  extendilig  the  law  of  chemical  mass-action  from  ideal  gas- 
mixtures  and  dilute  solutions,  for  which  it  primarily  holds,  to 
any  other  system  whatever. 

The  more  recent  development  of  theoretical  chemistry,  as 
well  as  the  detailed  study  of  many  chemical  processes  which 
have  found  technical  application,  leads  more  and  more  con- 
vincingly to  the  recognition  that  in  the  law  of  chemical  mass- 
action  we  have  a  law  of  as  fimdamental  significance  as  the  law 
of  constant  and  multiple  proportions.  It  is  therefore  not  without 
interest  tp  briefly  touch  upon  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  chemical  affinity. 

Historical  Development  of  the  Law  af  Mass-action, — The  theory 
developed  by  Torbern  Olof  Bergman  in  1775  must  be  regarded 
as  the  first  attempt  of  importance  to  account  for  the  mode  of 
action .9!  chemical  forces.  The  essential  principle  of  this  may 
be  stated  as. follows: — The  magnitude  of  chemical  aflBnity  may 
be  expressed  by  a  definite  number;  if  the  afiinity  of  the  sub- 
stance A  is  greater  for  the  substance  B  than  for  the  substance 
C,  then  the  latter  (C)  will  be  completely  expelled  by  B  from  its 
compound  with  A,  in  the  sense  of  the  equation  A-  C+B  =  A*B + C. 
This  theory  fails,  however,  to  take  account  of  the  influence  of 
the  relative  masses  of  the  reacting  substances,  and  had  to  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  such  an  influence  was  noticed.  An 
attempt  to  consider  this  factor  was  made  by  Claude  Louis 
Berthollet  (z8ox),  who  introduced  the  conception  of  chemical 
equilibrium.  The  views  of  this  French  chemist  may  be  siunmed 
up  in  the  following  sentence: — ^Difiei;ent  substances  have  differ- 
ent affinities  for  each  other,  which  only  come  into  play  on  im- 
mediate contact.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  depends  not  only 
upon  the  chemical  affinity,  but  also  essentially  upon  the  relative 
masses  of  the  reacting  substances. 

Essentially,  BerthoUet's  idea  is  to-day  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  doctrine  of  affinity.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  many  reactions  which,  in  the  sense  of  Bergman's  idea, 
proceed  to  completion,  i.e,  until  the  reacting  substances  are  all 
used  up;  but  only  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  one  or  more  of  the 
products  of  the  reaction  is  removed  from  the  reaction  mixture 
(either  by  crystallization,  evaporation  or  some  other  process), 
and  hence  the  reverse  reaction  becomes  impossible.  Following 
BerthoUet's  idea,  two  Norwegian  investigators,  C.  M.  Guldberg 
and  Peter  Waage,  succeeded  in  formulating  the  influence  of  the 
reacting  masses  in  a  simple  law — the  law  of  chemical  mass-action 
already  defined.  The  results  of  their  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental studies  were  published  at  Chris tiania  in  1867  {£ludes  sur 
les  ajlnitis  chimigues);  this  work  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the' 


history  of  chemistry.  Even  before  this,  formulae  to  describe  the 
progress  of  certain  chemical  reactions,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  applications  of  the  law  of  mass-^iction,  had  been  put  forward 
by  Litdwig  Wilhelmy  (1850),  and  by  A-  G.  Vemon-Harcourt 
and  William  Esson  (1856),  but  the  service  of  Guldberg  and 
Waage  in  having  grasped  the  law  in  its  full  significance  and 
logically  apphed  it  in  all  directions,  remains  of  course  un- 
diminidied.  Their  treatise  remained  quite  unknown;  and  so 
it  happened  that  John  Hewitt  Jellett  (1873),.  J.  H.  van't  Hoff 
(1877),  and  others  independently  developed  the  same  law. 
The  thermodynamic  basis  of  the  law  of  mass-action  is  primarily 
due  to  Horstmann,  J.  Willard  Gibbs  and  van't  Hoff. 

Applications, — ^Let  us  consider,  as  an  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  mass-action,  the  case  of  the  dissociation  of 
water-vapour,  which  takes  place  at  high  temperatures  in  the 
sense  of  the  equation  2H20  =  2H2+Oa.  Representing  the  con- 
centrations of  the  corresponding  molecular  species  by  [HJ,  &c., 
the  expression  [Hj*  [Oj/[H20]*  must  be  constant  at  any  given 
temperature.  This  shows  that  the  dissociation  is  set  back  by 
increasing  the  pressure;  for  if  the  concentrations  of  all  three 
kinds  of  molecules  be  increased  by  strong  compression,  say  to 
ten  times  the  former  amoimts,  then  the  numerator  is  increased 
one  thousand,  the  denominator  only  one  hundred  times.  Hence 
if  the  original  equilibrium-constant  is  to  hold,  the  dissociation 
must  go  back,  and,  what  is  more,  by  an  exactly  determinable 
amount.  At  2000®  C.  water-vapour  is  only  dissociated  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  per  cent;  therefore,  even  when  only  a  small 
excess  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  be  present,  the  numerator  in  the 
foregoing  expression  is  much  increased,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in 
order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  state,  the  concentration  of  the 
other  component,  hydrogen  or  oxygen  as  the  case  may  be,  must 
diminish.  In  the  case  of  slightly  dissociated  substances,  there- 
fore, even  a  relatively  small  excess  of  one  component  is  sufficient 
to  set  back  the  dissociation  substantially. 

Chemical  Kinetics, — ^It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
law  of  chemical  mass-action  not  only  defines  the  conditions  for 
chemical  equilibrium,  but  contains  at  the  same  time  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  kinetics.  The  previous  considerations  show 
indeed  that  the  actual  progress  of  the  reaction  is  determined  by 
the  difference  of  the  reaction-velocities  in  the  one  and  the  other 
(opposed)  direction,  in  the  sense,  of  the  corresponding  reaction- 
equation.  Since  the  reaction-velocity  is  given  by  the  amount  of 
chemical  change  in  a  small  interval  of  time,  the  law  of  chemical 
mass-action  supplies  a  differential  equation,  which,  when  in- 
tegrated, provides  formulae  which,  as  numerous  experiments 
have  shown,  very  happily  summarize  the  course  of  the  reaction. 
For  the  simplest  case,  in  which  a  single  species  of  molecule  under- 
goes almost  complete  decomposition,  so  that  the  reaction- 
velocity  in  the  reverse  direction  may  be  neglected,  we  have  the 
simple  equation 

dx/dt=k(a-x), 

and  if  ap=o  when  /  =  o  we  have  by  integration 

Jfe  =  (-M6gja/(a-Jc)l. 

We  will  now  apply  these  conclusions  to  the  theory  of  the 
ignition  of  an  explosive  gas-mixture,  and  in  particiilar  to  the 
coinbustion  of  "  knallgas  "  (a  mixture  of  hydrogen  Thewyot 
and  oxygen)  to  water-vapour.  At  ordinary  tempera-  exp/o- 
tures  knallgas  imdcrgoes  practically  no  change,  and  'Jj^^f^^' 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  have  no  affinity  for  each  other.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  observation  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  some  suitable  catalyst  such  as  platinum- 
black  in  order  to  immediately  start  the  reaction.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  strong 
chemical  affinity  is  exerted  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but 
that  at  low  temperatures  this  encounters  great  frictional  resist- 
ances, or  in  other  words  that  the  reaction-velocity  is  very  small. 
It  is  a  matter  of  general  experience  that  the  resistances  which 
the  chemical  forces  have  to  overcome  diminish  with  rising 
temperature,  i.e.  the  reaction- velocity  increases  with  temperature. 
Therefore,  when  we  warm  the  knallgas,  the  number  of  collisions 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  molecules  favourable  to  the  formation 
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of  water  becomes  giea,ter  an^  W^^U^r,  untQ  at  about  500^  the 
gradual  formation  of  water  is  observed^  while  at  still  higher 
temperatures  the  reactiou-velocity  becomes  enormous.  We 
are  now  in  a  position  tp  understand  what  is  the  result  of  a  strong 
local  heating  of  the  knallgas,  as,  for  example,  by  an  electric  spark. 
The  strongly  heated  parts  of  the  k^aJJigas  combine  to  form 
water-vapour  with  great  velocity  and  the  evolution  of  large 
amounts  of  heat,  whereby  the  adjacent  parts  are  brought  to  a 
high  temperature  a^d  into  a  ^tatq  of  rapid  reaction,  i.^.  we 
observe  an  ignition  of  the  whole  mixture.  If  we  suppose  the 
knallgas  to  be  at  a  very  high  temperature,  then  its  combustion 
will  be  no  longer  complete  owjing  to  the  dissociation  of  water- 
vapour,  whilst  at  extremely  high  temperatures  it  would  practi- 
cally disappear.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  knallgas  appears  to  be 
stable  at  low  temperatures  only  because  the  reaction-velocity 
is  very,  small,  but  that  at  very  high  temperatures  it  is  really 
stable,  since  no  chemical  forces  are  then  active,  ^or,  in  other 
words,  the  chemical  affinity  is  very  smaU. 

The  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  failure  of 
some  reaction  is  due  to  an  inappreciable  reaction-velocity  or  to 
absence  of  chemical  affinity,  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and 
only  in  the  first  case  can  the  reaction  be  hastened  by  catalj^ts. 

Many  chemical  compounds  behave  like  knallgas.  Acetylene 
is  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  inasmuch  as  it  only  decom- 
poses slowly;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  explosive,  for  the 
deonnpositjo^  when  once  started  is  rapidly  propagated,  on 
account  of  the  beat  evolved  by  the  .splitting  up  of  the  gas  into 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  At  very  hiigh  temperatures,  however, 
acetylene  acquires  r^al  stability,  since  carbon  and  hydrogen 
then  react  to  form  ,^cetylene.  . 

Many  researches  have  shown  that  the  cornbustion  of  an 
inflammable  gas-mixture  which  is  started  at  a  point,  e.g,  by  an. 
^^^^^  electric  spark,  may  be  propagated  in  two  essentially 
^2ti2^*  diiierent  ways.,  Tlie  characteristic  of  xhe  slower 
combustion  consists  in  this,  viz.  that  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  previously  ignited  layer  spreads  by  conduction, 
thereby  bringing  the  adjacent  layers  to ^he  ignition-temperature; 
the  velocity  of  the  propag^tipn  is  therefore  (conditioned  i|i  the 
first  place  by  the  magnitude  of  the  conductivity  f6r  heat,  and 
more  particularly,  in  the  second  place,  by  t^he  yelocity  with 
which  a  moderately  heated  layer  begins  to  teact  chemically, 
and  so  to  rise  graduavUy  in  temperajure,  i.e.  essentially  by  the 
chaise  of  reactiop-velocity  .with  temperature.  A  second 
entirely  independent  mode  of  propagatipn  of  the  combustion 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  phenomenon  that  an  explosive  gas-mixture 
can  be  ignited  by  strong  compression  or — more  correctlyT-by 
the  rise  of  temperature  thereby  produced.  The  increase,  of  the 
concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances  consequent,  upon  this 
increase  of  pressure  raises  the  reaction-velocity  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  diemical  mass-action,  and  so  enormously  favours 
the  rapid  evolution  of  the  heat  of  combustipn. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  such  a  powerful  compression-wave 
can  not  only  initiate  the  combustion,  but  also  propagate  it  with 
extremely  high  velocity.  Indeed  a  compression-wave  of  this 
kind  passes  through  the  gafe-mixture,  heated  by  the  combustion 
to  a  very  high  temperature.  It  must,  however,  be  propagated 
considerably  faster  than  an  ordinary  compression-wave,  for 
the  result  of  ignition  in  the  compressed  (still  unbur?^t)  layer  is 
the  production  of  a  very  high  pressure,  which  must  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  wave-motion  increase  the  velocity  of 
propagation.  The  absolute  velocity  of  thq  explosion- wave 
would  seem,  in  the  light  of  these  considerations)  to  be  susceptible 
of  accurate  calculation.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  it  must,  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  velocity  pf  sound  in  thp  mass  of 
gas  strongly  heated  by  th^  explosion,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
actual  measurements  (see  below)  which  show  that  the  velocity 
of  the  ex];^osion-wave  is  from  one  and  a  half  times  to  double 
that  of  sound-waves  at  the  combustion  temperature. 

We  axe  now  in  a  position  to  form  the  following  picture  of  the 
processes  which  follow  upon,  the  ignition  of  a  combustible  gas- 
mixture  contained  in  along  tube;  F^t  we  have  the  condition 
of  slow;  combustion;  the  h^*-  is  conveyed  by  condf^c^ion  tp  the 


adjacent  layers,  and  there  follows  a  velocity  of  propagation  of 
a  few  metres  per  second.  But  since  the  combustion  is  accom- 
panied by  a  high  increase  of  pressure,  the  adjacent,  still  unbumt 
layers  are  simultaneously  compressed,  whereby  the  reaction- 
velocity  increases,  and  the  ignition  proceeds  faster.  This 
involves  still  greater  compression  of  the  next  layers,  and  so  if 
the  mixture  be  capable  of  sufficiently  rapid  combustion^  the 
velocity  of  propagation  of  the  ignition  must  continually  increase. 
As  soon  as  the  compression  in  the  still  unbumt  layers  becomes 
so  great  that  spontaneous ,  ignition  results,  the  now  much 
more  pronounced  compression-waves  excited  with  simultaneous 
combustion  must  be  propagated  with  very  great  velocity,  t.e. 
we  have  spontaneous  development  of  an  ''explosion-wave." 
M.P.E.  Berthelot,  who  discovered  the  presence  of  such  explosion- 
waves,  proved  their  yelocity  of  propagation  to  be  independent 
of  the  pressure,  the  cross-section  of  the  tubes  in  which  the 
explosive  gas-mixture  is  contained,  as  well  as  of  the  material 
of  which  these  are  made,  and  concluded  that  this  velocity  is  a 
constant,  characteristic  of  the  particular  mixture.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  velocity  is  naturally  of  the  highest  interest. 

In  the  following  table  Berthelot's  results  are  given  along  with 
the  later  (i8pi)  concordant  ones  of  H.  B.  Dixon,  the  velocities 
of  propagation  of  explosions  being  given  in  metres  per  second. 


Reacting  Mixture. 


Hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
Hydrogen  and  nitrous  oxide, 
Methane  and  oxygen, 
Ethylene    „ 
Acetylene  „ 
Cyanogen  „ 
Hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
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H,-f-0 .  . 
H,-|-NjO  . 
CH4Hr40  . 
C,H4+60 . 
C2H,-l-50 . 
CiN2-h40 . 
H«-i-Clf  . 
2Ht:fCfc,  , 


Velocity  of  Wave  in 
Metres  per  second. 


Beithelot. 


2810 
2284 
22^ 
2210 

2482 

2195 


Dixon. 


2821 

230$ 
2322 

2364 
2391 

2321 

1730 
1849 


The  maximum  pressure  of  the  explosion-wave  possesses  very 
high  values;  it  appears  that  a  compression  of  from  i  to  30-40 
atmpspheres  is  necessary  to  produce  spontaneous  ignition  of 
mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  But  since  the  heat  evolved 
in  the  path  of  the  explosion  causes  a  rise  of  temperature  of 
2ooo°-3ooo**,  i.e.  a  rise  of  absolute  temperature  about  four 
times  that  directly  following  upon  the  initial  compression,  we  are 
here  concerned  with  pressiures  amounting  to  considerably  more 
than  100  atmospheres.  Both  the  magnitude  of  this  pressure 
and  the  circumstance  that  it  so  suddenly  arises  are  peculiar  to 
the  very  powerful  forces  which  distinguish  the  explosion-wave 
from  the  slow  combustion-wave. 

Nascent  State. — The  great  reactive  power  of  freshly  formed 
or  nascent  substances  {status  nascens)  may  be  very  simply 
referred  to  the  principles  of  mass-action.  As  is  well  known, 
this  phenomenon  is  specially  striking  in  the  case  of  hydrogen, 
which  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  typicol  example.  The  law 
of  mass-action  affirms  the  action  of  a  substance  to  be  the  greater 
the  higher  its  concentration,  or,  for  a  gas,  the  higher  its  partial- 
pressure.  Now  experience  teaches  that  those  metals  which 
liberate  hydrogen  from  acids  are  able  to  supply  the  latter  under 
extremely  high  pressure,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
hydrogen  which  resiilts,  for  example,  from  the  action  of  zinc 
upon  sulphuric  acid  is  initially  under  very  high  pressures  which 
are  then  afterwards  relieved.  Hence  the  hydrogen  during 
liberation  exhibits  much  more  active  powers  of  reduction  than 
the  ordinary  gas. 

A  deeper  insight  into  the  relations  prevailing  here  is  offered 
from  the  atomistic  point  of  view.  Ifrom  this  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  the  hydrogen  is  in  the  first  instance  evolved  in 
the  form  of  free  atoms,  and  since  the  velocity  of  the  reaction 
H-|-H=H8  at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  doubtless  very 
great,  is  not  practically  instantaneous,  the  freshly  generated 
hydrogen  will  contain  a  remnant  of  free  atoms,  which  are  able  to 
react  both  more  actively  and  more  rapidly.  Similar  considera- 
tions are  of  course  applicable  to  other  cases. 

Jo^reactionS'-^The  application  of  the  law  of  chemical  mass- 
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action  is  much  simplified  in  the  case  in  which  the  reaction- 
velocity  is  enormously  great,  when  practically  an  instantaneous 
adjustment  of  the  equilibrium  results.  Only  in  this  case  can  the 
state  of  the  system,  which  pertains  after  mixing  the  different 
components,  be  determined  merely  from  knowledge  of  the 
equilibrium-constant.  This  case  is  realized  in  the  reactions 
between  gases  at  very  high  temperatures,  which  have,  however, 
been  little  investigated,  and  especially  by  the  reactions  between 
electrolytes,  the  so-called  ion-reactions.  In  this  latter  case, 
which  has  been  thoroughly  studied  on  account  of  its  fundamental 
importance  for  inorganic  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
the  degrees  of  dissociation  of  the  various  electrolytes  (acids, 
bases  and  salts)  are  for  the  most  part  easily  determined  by  the 
aid  of  the  freezing-point  apparatus,  or  of  measurements  of  the 
electric  conductivity;  and  from  these  data  the  equilibrium- 
constant  K  may  be  calculated.  Moreover,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  state  of  the  system  can  be  determined  when  the  equi- 
librium constants  of  all  the  electrolytes  which  are  present  in  the 
common  solution  are  known.  If  this  be  coupled  with  the  law 
that  the  solubility  of  solid  substances,  as  with  vapour-pressures, 
is  independent  of  the  presence  of  other  electrolytes,  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  the  solubilities  of  the  electrolytes  in  question,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  determine  which  substances  must  participate  in  the 
equilibrium  in  the  solid  state,  i.e.  we  arrive  at  the  theory  of  the 
formation  and  solution  of  precipitates. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  these  principles,  we 
shall  deal  with  a  problem  of  the  doctrine  of  affinity,  namely, 
that  of  the  relative  strengths  of  acids  and  bases,  It 
ofaMs  ^^  quite  an  early  and  often  repeated  observation 
and  bases,  that  the  various  adds  and  bases  take-  part  with  very 
varying  intensity  or  avidity  in  those  reactions  in 
\vhich  their  acid  or  basic  nature  comes  into  play.  No  success 
attended  the  early  attempts,  at  giving  numerical  exipressioo  to 
the  strengths  of  acids  and  bases,  i.e.  of  finding  a  numerical 
coefficient  for  each  acid  and  tase,  which  should  be  the  quanlita" 
tive  expression  of  the  degree  of  its  participation  in  those  specific 
reactions  characteristic  of  acids  and  bases  respectively.  Julius 
Thomseh  and  W.  Ostwald  attacked  .the  Iproblem  in  a  fdr-seeing 
and  comprehensive  manner,  and  arrived  at  indisputable  proof 
that  the  property  of  acids  and  bases  of  exerting  their  effects 
according  to  definite  numerical  coefficients  finds  expression  not 
only  in  salt-formation  but  also  in  a  large  number  of  other,  and 
indeed  very  miscellaneous,  reactions. 

When  Ostwald  compared  the  order  of  the  strengths  of  acids 
deduced  from  their  competition  for  the  same  base,  as  determined 
by  Thomsen's  thermo-chemical  Or  his  own  volumetric  method, 
with  that  order  in  which  the  acids  arrange  themselves  according 
to  their  capacity  to  bring  calcium  oxalate  into  solution,  or  to 
convert  acetamide  into  ammonium  acetate,  or  to  split  up 
methyl  acetate  into  methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  catalytically, 
or  to  invert  cane-sugar,  or  to  accelerate  the  mutual  action  of 
hydriodic  on  bromic  acid,  he  found  that  in  all  these  well-investi- 
gated and  very  miscellaneous  cases  the  same  succession  of  acids 
in  the  order  of  their  strengths  is  obtained,  whichever  one  of  the 
above  chemical  processes  be  chosen  as  measure  of  these  strengths. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  these  chemical  changes  cited  took 
place  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  consequently  the  above  order 
of  acids  refers  only  to  the  power  to  react  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  order  of  acids  proved  to  be  fairly  independent 
of  temperature.  While  therefore  the  above  investigations 
afforded  a  definite  qualitative  solution  of  the  order  of  acids 
according  to  strengths,  the  determination  of  the  quantitative 
relations  offered  great  difficulties,  and  the  numerical  coefficients, 
determined  from  the  separate  reactions,  often  displayed  great 
variations,  though  occasionally  also  surprising  agreement. 
Especially  great  were  the  variations  of  the  coefficients  with  the 
concentration,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  concentration 
of  the  acid  changed  considerably  during  the  reaction,  the  calcu- 
lation was  naturally  quite  uncertain.  Similar  relations  were 
found  in  the  investigation  of  bases,  the  scope  of  which,  however, 
was  much  more  limited. 

These   apparently   rather  complicated  relations   were   now 


cleared  up  kt  one  stroke,  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  chemical 
mass*action  oh  the  lines  indicated  by  S;  Arrhenius  in  1887,  when 
he  put  forward  the  theory  of  ielectrolytic  dissociation  to  explain 
that  peculiar  behaviour  of  substances  in  aqueous  solution  first 
recognized  by  van't  Hoff  in  1885.  The  formulae  which  must 
be  made  use  of  here  in  the  calculation  of  the  equilibrium-relations 
follow  naturally  by  simple  application  of  the  law  of  mass-action 
to  the  corresponding  ion-concentrations. 

The  peculiarities  which  the  behaviour  of  acids  and  bases 
presents,  and,  according  to  the  theory  of  Arrhenfus,  must 
present — i>eculiarities  which  found  eixpression  in  the  very  early 
distinction  between  neutral  solutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  acid 
or  basic  ones  on  the  other,  &s  well  as  in  the  belief  in  a  polar 
antithesis  between  the  two  last — ^must  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation,  be  conceived  as  follows: — 

The  reactions  characteristic  of  acids  in  aqueous  solution, 
which  are  common  to  and  can  only  be  brought  abotit  by  acids, 
find  their  explanation  in  the  fact  that  this  class  of  bodies  gives 
rise  on  dissociation  to  a  common  molecular  species,  namely,  the 

positively  charged  hydrogen-ion    (jj).    The  specific  chemical 

actions  peculiar  to  acids  are  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  the 
hydrogen-ion  just  as  the  actions  common  to  all  chlorides  are  to 
be  regarded  as  those  of  the  free  chlorine-ions.  In  like  manner, 
the  reactipn3  characteristic  of  bas^  in  solution  are  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  negatively  chai^ged  hydrozyl-ions  (c5l)v  ^^^ch 
result  from  the  dissociation  of  this  class  of  bodies. 

A  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  when  it  contains  an  excess  of 
hydrogen-ions,  and  a  basic  reaction  when  it  contains  an  excess 
of  hydroxyl-ions.  If  an  acid  and  an  alkaline  solution  be  brought 
together  mutual  neutralization  must  result,  since  the  positive 
H-ions  and  the  negative  OH-ions  Cannot  exist  together  in  view 
of  the  extremely  Weak  conductivity  of  pure  water  and  its  conse-. 
quent  slight  electrolytic  dissociation,  and  therefore  they  must  at 
once  combine  to  form  electrically  neutral  molecules,  in  the  sense 
of  the  equation  + 

H+OH^HjO. 
.In  this  lies  the  simple  explanatibn  of  the  "polar'*  difference 
between  acid  and  basic  solutions.  This  rests  essentially  upon  the 
fact  that  the  ion  peculiar  to  acids  and  the  ion  peculiar  to  bases 
form  the  two  constituents  of  water,  i.e.  of  that  solvent  in  which 
we  uSuaHy  study  the  coiirse  of  the  reaction.  The  idea  of  the 
"  strength  "  of  an  acid  or  base  at  once  arises.  If  w^e  compare 
equivalent  solutions  6i  various  acids,  the  intensity  of  those 
actions  characteristic  of  them  will  be  the  greater  the  more  free 
hydrogen-ions  they  contain;  this  is  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  law  of  chemical  mass-action.  The  degree  of  electrolytic 
dissociation  determines,  therefore,  the  strength  of  acids,  and  a 
similar  consideration  leads  to  the  same  result  for  bases. 

Now  the  degree  of  electrolytic  dissociation  changes  with 
concentration  in  a  regular  manner,  which  is  given  by  the  law  of 
mass-action.  For  if  C  denote  the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte 
and  a  its  degree  of  dissociation,  the  above  law  states  that 

C?aVC(i-a)  =  CaV(i--a)=K. 

At  very  great  dilutions  the  dissociation  is  complete,  and  equiva- 
lent solutions  of  the  most  various  acids  then  contain  the  same 
number  of  hydrogen-ions,  or,  in  other  words,  are  equally  strong; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  hydroxyl-ions  of  bases.  The  dis- 
sociation also  decreases  with  increasing  concentration,  but  at 
different  rates  for  different  substances,  and  the  relative 
"  strengths  "  of  adds  and  bases  must  hence  change  with  concen- 
tration, as  was  indeed  found  experimentally.  The  dissociation- 
constant  K  is  the  measure  of  the  variation  of  the  degree  of 
dissociation  with  concentration,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  measure  of  the  strengths  of  acids  and  bases.  So  that  in 
this  sp>ecial  case  we  are  again  brought  to  the  result  which  was 
stated  in  general  terms  above,  viz.  that  the  dissociation-coefficient 
forms  the  measm^  of  the  reactivity  of  a  dissolved  eLectiolyte. 
Ostwald's  series  of  acids,  based  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
most  various  reactions,  should  therefore  correspond  with  the 
order  of  their  dissociation-constants,  and  further  with  the 
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Older  of  theit:  freeziiig-pomt  de[>ressions  in  equivailent  solutioxfe, 
since  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  increases  with  the 
degree  of  electrolytic  dissociation.  Experienoe  confirms  this 
conclusion  completelyi  The  degree  of  dissociation  of  an  acid, 
at  a  given  concentration,  for  which  its  niolecular  conductivity 
is  At  is  shown  by  the  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  to  be 
a«A/A«;  A«,i  the  molecular  conductivity  at  very  great  dilu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Kohlrausch,  is  u+Vr  where 
u  and  V  are  the  ioniomobilities  (see  Cokduction,  Electm^ic), 
Since  1*,  the  ionicrmobility  of  the  hydrogen  ion,  is  generally 
more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  Vy  the  loniomobility  of  the 
negative  aeid^radical,  Ao,  has  approximately  the  same  value 
(generally  within,  less  than  10%)  for  the  di^Perent  acids,  and  the 
molecular^conductivity  of  the  acids  in  equivalent  concentration 
is  at  Ieas4;  approximately  porportional  to  the  degree^of  electrolytic 
dissociation,  {.e^  to  the  strength. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  order  of  conductivities  is  identical 
with  that  in  which  the  acids  exert  their  specific  powers*.  This 
remarkable  parallelism,  first  perceived  by  Arrhenius  and  Ostwald 
in  1885,  was  the  happy  development  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  electrolytic  dissociation  (see  Conduction,  .Bi4£CTBJjq;  and 
Solution). 

Catalysis. — ^We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact,  early  known 
to  chemists,  that  many  reiactions  proceed  with  a  marked  increase 
of  velocity  in  presence  of  many  foreign  substances.  With 
Berzelius  we  call  this  phenomencm  ''  catalysis,"  by  which  we 
understand  that  general  acceleration  of  reactions  which  also 
progress  when  left  to  themselves,  in  the  presence  of  certain 
bodies  which  do  not  change  in  amount  (or  only  slightly)  during 
the  course  of  the  reaction.  Acids  and  bases  appear  to  act 
catalytically  upon  all  reactions  involving  consumption  or 
liberation  of  water,  and  indeed  that  action  is  proportional  to  the 
concentration  of  the  hydrogen  or  hydroxyl-ions.  Further,  the 
decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  "  catalysed  "  by  iodine- 
ions,  the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  benzaldehyde  to 
benzoin  by  cyanogen-ions.  One  of  the  earliest  known  and 
technicaUy  most  important  instances  of  catalysis  is  that  of  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  sulphuric  acid  by  oxygen  in  the 
presence  of  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Other  well-known  and  remark- 
able exsunples  are  the  catalysis  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
and  of  sulphur  dioxide  in: oxygen  by  finelyndivided  platinum* 
We  may  also  mention  the  interesting  work  of  Dixon  and  Baker, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  that  a  large  numbior  of  gas-reactions, 
eg.  the  combustion  of  carbon  monoxide,  the  dissociation  of 
sal-anunoniac  vapour,  and  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
upon  the  salts  of  heavy  metals,  cease  when  water-vapour  is 
absent,  or  at  least  proceed  with  greatly  diminished  velocity. 

"Negative  catalysis,"  i.e.  the  retardation  of  a  reaction  by 
addition  of  some  substance,  which  is  occasionally  observed, 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  destruction  of  a ''  positive  catalyte  '^ 
by  the  body  added. 

A  catalyte  can  have  no  influence,  however,  upon  the  affinity 
of  a  process,  since  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics,  adoording  to  which  affinity  of  an  isothermal 
process,  which  is  measured  by  the  maximum  work,  only  depends 
upon  the  initial  and  final  states.  The  effect  of  a  catalyte  is 
theref(M:e  limited  to  the  resistances  opposing  the  progress  of  a 
reaction,  and  does  not  Influence  its  driving-force  or  affinity. 
Since  the  catal3rte  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction  its  presence  has 
no  effect  on  the  equilibrium-constant.  This,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  mass^action,  is  the  ratio  of  the  separate  reaction- 
velocities  in  the  two  contifary  directions.  A  catalyte  must 
therefore  always  accelerate  the  reverae-reaction.  If  the  velocity 
of  formation  of  a  body  be  increased  by  addition  of  some  substance 
then  its  velocity  of  decomposition  must  likewise  increase.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  well-known  fact  that  the  formation, 
and  no  less  the  saponification,  of  esters,  proceeds  with  increased 
velocity  in  the  presence  of  acids,  while  the  observation  that  in 
absence  of  water-vapour  neither  ga^ieous  ammonium  chloride 
dissociates  nor  dry  ammonia  combines  with  hydrogen  chloride 
becomes  clear  on  the  same  grounds. 

A  general  theory  of  catalytic  phenomena  does  not  at  present 


exist.  The  formation  of  intermediate  products  by  the  section 
of  the  reacting  substance  upon  the  catalyte  has  often  been 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  these.  These  interv^ung  products, 
whose  existence  in  many  cases  has-  been  proved,  then  split  up 
into  the  catalyte  and  the  reaction-product.  Thus  chemists 
have  sought  to  ascribe  the  influence  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  on  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  initial  formation  of  nitrosyl- 
sulphuricacid,  S02(OH)(N08),  from  the  mixture  of  sulphur 
dioxide^  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  air,  which  then  reacted  with  water 
tO'  form  sulphuric  and  nitrous  adds.  When  the  velocity  of  such 
intermediate  reactions  is  greater  than  that  of  the  total  change, 
such  an  explanation  may  suffice,  but  a  n[iore  certain  proof  of  this 
theory  of  catalysis  -^bas  only  been  reached  in  a  few  cases,  though 
in  many  others  it  appears  very  plausible.  Hence  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  intierpret  all  catalytic  processes  on  these  lines. 

In  regard  to  catalysis,  in  heterogeneous  systems,  especially 
the  hastening  of  gas-reactions;  by  platinum,  it  i&  very  probable 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  solution  or  absorption  of  the 
gases  on  the  part  of  the  metal.  From  the  experiments  of  G. 
Bredig  it  seems  that  colloidal  solutions  of  a  metal  act  like  the 
metal  itself.  HbQ  itcdoax^of  <a  ooUoidal-platinum  solution  on  the 
decomposition. of  hydrogen  peroxide  is  still  sensible  even  at  a 
dilution  of  1/76,000,000  grm.-inol.  per  litre;  indeed  the  activity 
of  this  colloidal-platinum  solution  calls  to  mind  In  many  ways 
that  of  organic  ferments,  hence  Bredig  has  called  it  an  '^  inorganic 
ferment."  This  analogy  is  especially  striking  in.  the  change  of 
their  activity  with  time  and  temperature,  and  in  the  possibility, 
by  means  of  bodies  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  &c.,  which  act  aa  strong  poisons  upon  the  latter,  of  ^'poison- 
ing "  the  former  also,  i.e,  of  rendering  it  inactive.  In  the  case 
of  the  catalytic  action  of  water-vapour  upon  many  processes 
of  combustion  already  mentioned,  a  part  of  the  effect  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  circumstance,  disclosed  by  numerous  experi- 
mients,  that  the  union  of  hydrogen  •  and  oxygen  proceeds, 
between  certain  temperature  limits  at  least,  after  the  equation 
Ha  +  Os  B  HqO^  that  is,  with  the  preliminary  formation  of 
hydrogen  peifoidde,  which  then  breaks  down  into  water  aud 
oxygen,  and  further,  above  all,  to  the  fact  that  this  substance 
results  from  oxygen  and  water  at  high  temperatures  with  great 
velocity,  though  indeed  only  in  small  quantities. 

The  view  now  su^ests  itself,  that,  lor  example,  in  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon  monoxide  at  moderately  high  temperatures, 
the  reaction 

(I.)  2CO-|-OB»2COi 

advances  with  imperceptible  speed,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the 

two  stages 
(11.)  2H«0-fOi«2H,02, 

(III,)  2CO+2H,0,=2COa+2HA 

which  together  resvdt  in  (I.),  proceed  rapidly  even  at  moderate 
temperatures. 

Tetnperaiure  and  ReacHen^VelocUy. — ^There  are  few  natural 
constants  which  undergo  so  marked  a  change  with  tonperature 
as  those  of  the  velocities  of  chemical  changes.  As  a. rule  a: rise 
of  temperature  of  10^  causes  a  twiofold .  or  threefold  rise  of 
reaction- velocity. 

If  the  reaction-coefficient  k,  in  the  sense  of  the  equation 
derived  above,  viz.  k^t"^  log  la/(a-x)],  be  determined  for  the 
inversion  of  cane-sugar  by  an  add  of  given  concentration,  the 
following  values  are  obtained:-^ 

Temperature =25**      40*    45"*      50**    55^ 

k         =9.7       73      139      268    491;     - 

here  a  rise  of  temperature  of  only  30^  suffices  to  raise  the  speed  of 
inversion  fifty  times. 

We  possess  no  adequate  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
temperature  influence;  but  some  account  of  it  is  given  by  the 
molecular  theory,  according  to  which  the  energy  of  that  motion 
of  substances  in  homogeneous  gaseous  or  liquid  systems  which 
constitutes  heat  increases  with  the  temperature,  and  hence  also 
the  frequency  of  oollision  of  the  reacting  substances.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  molecules  of  gases,  and 
in  all  probability  those  of  liquids  also,  are  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature,  and  therefore  rise  by 
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atdy  i%  per  degree  at  x^oni'temperatarei  and  that  we  must 
assume  the  number  of  coUisions  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  moleeules^  we  cannot  regard  the  actually  observed  increase 
of  reaction-velocity,  which  often  amounts  to  lo  or  1 2  %  per  degree, 
as  exclusively  due  to  the  quickening  of  the  molecular  motion  by 
heat.  It  is  move  probable  that  the  increase  of  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  atomic  motions  within  the  molecule  itself  is  of  significance 
here,  as  the  rise  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  with  temperature 
seems  to  show.  The  change  of  the  reaction-coefficient  k  with 
temperature  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical  equation 
log  k^  -AT^  +  B  +  CT,  where  A,  B,  C  are  positive  constants. 
Por  low  temperatures  the  influence  of  the  last  term  is  as  a 
rule  negligible,  whilst  for  high  temperatures  the  first  term  on  the 
right  side  plays  a  vanishingly  small  part. 

Definition  of  Chemical  Affinity, — We  have  stiU  to  discuss  the 
question  of  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  chemical 
affinity.  Since  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  measure  directly  the 
intensity  of  chemical  forces,  the  idea  suggests  itself  to  determine 
the  strength  of  chemical  affinity  from  the  amount  of  the  work 
which  the  corresponding  reaction  is  able  to  do.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  evolution  of  heat  accompanying  the  reaction  is  a 
measiu'e  of  this  work,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure 
chemical  affinities  thermo-chemically,  though  it  may  be  easily 
shown  that  this  definition  was  not  well  chosen.  For  when,  as  is 
clearly  most  convenient,  affinity  is  so  defined  that  it  determines 
imder  all  circumstances  the  direction  of  chemical  change,  the 
above  definition  fails  in  so  far  as  chemical  processes  often  take 
place  with  absorption  of  heat,  that  is,  contrary  to  affinities  so 
defined.  But  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  course  of  the 
reaction  at  first  proceeds  in  the  sense  of  the  evolution  of  heat, 
it  is  often  observed  that  the  reacti<m  advances  not  to  com- 
pletion but  to  a  certain  equiHbrium,  or,  in  other  words,  stops 
before  the  evolution  of  heat  is  complete. 

A  definition  free  from  this  objection  is  supplied  by  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics,  in  accordance  with  which  all  processes 
must  take  place  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  external  work. 
When  therefore  we  identify  chemical  affinity  with  the  maximum 
work  which  can  be  gained  from  the  process  in  question,  we  reach 
such  a  definition  that  the  direction  of  the  process  is  imder  all 
conditions  determined  by  the  affinity.  Further,  this  definition 
has  proved  serviceable  in  so  far  as  the  maximum  work  in  Inany 
cases  may  be  experimentally  measured,  and  moreover  it  stands 
in  a  simple  relation  to  the  equilibrium  constant  K.  Thermo- 
dynamics teaches  that  the  maximum  work  A  may  be  expressed 
SLsA^ RT  log  K,  when  R denotes  the  gas-constant,  T  the  absolute 
temperature.  In  this  it  is  further  assumed  that  both  the  mole- 
cular species  produced  as  well  as  those  that  disappear  are  present 
in  imit  concentration.  The  simplest  experimental  method  of 
directly  detecmining  chemical  affinity  consists  in  the  measure- 
ment of  electromotive  force.  The  latter  at  once  gives  us  the  work 
which  can  be  gained  when  the  corresponding  galvanic  element 
supplies  the  electricity,  and,  since  the  chemical. exchange  of  one 
gram-equivalent  from  Faraday's  law  requires  96,540  coulombs^ 
wei>btiain  fsom  the  product  of  this  number  and  the  electromotive 
force  the  work  per  gram-eqidvalent  in  watt-seconds,  and  this 
quantity  when  multiplied  by  o- 23^7  2  is  obtained  in  terms  of  the 
usual  unit,  the  gram-calorie.  Experience  teaches  that,  especiaDy 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  strong  affiilities,  the  affinity  so  deter- 
mined is^f  or  the  most  part  almost  the  same  as  the  heat-evolution, 
whilst  in  the  case  in  which  only  solid  or  Hquid  substances  in  the 
pure  state  take  part  in  the  reaction  at  low  temperatures,  heat- 
evoludock  and  affinity  af^ear  to  possess  a  practically  identical 
value. 

Hence  it  seems  possible  to  calculate  equilibria  for  low  tem- 
peratures frcmi  heats  of  reaction,  by  the  aid  of  the  two  equations 

A*Q,  A*RTlogK; 
and  since  the  change  of  A  with  temperature,  as  required  by  the 
principles  of  thermodynamics,  follows  from  the  specific  heats  of 
the  reacting  substances,  it  seems  further  possible  to  calculate 
cheimoal  equilibria  from  heats  of  reaction  and  specific  heats. 
The  circumstance  that  dhesucal  affinity  and  heat-evolution 
so  nearly  coincide  at  low  .temperatures  m^y  be  derived  from  the 


hypothesis  that  chemicd  processes  are  the  result  of  forces  of 
attraction  between  the  atoms  of  the  diffet^nt  elements.  If  we 
may  disregard  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  atoms,  and  this  is 
legitimate  for  low  tertiperatures,  it  follows  that  botii  heat-evolu- 
tion and  chemical  affinity  are  merely  equal  to  the  decrease  of  the 
potential  energy  of  the  above-mentioned  forces,  and  it  is  at  once 
clear  that  the  evolution  of  heat  during  a  reaction  between  only 
pure  solid  or  pure  liquid  substances  possesses  special  importance. 

More  complicated  is  the  case  in  which  gases  or  dissolved  sub- 
stances take  part.  This  is  simplified  if  we  first  consider  the 
mixing  of  two  mutually  chemically  indifferent  gases.  Thermo- 
d3niamics  teaches  that  external  work  may  be  gained  by  the  mere 
mixing  of  two  such  gases  (see  Difvusiok),  and  these  amounts  of 
work,  which  assume  very  considerable  proportions  at  high 
temperatures,  naturaQy  affect  the  value  of  the  maximum  work 
and  so  also  of  the  affinity,  in  that  they  always  come  into  play 
when  gases  or  solutions  react.  While  therefore  we  regard  as 
chemical  affinity  in  the  strictest  sense  the  decrease  of  potential 
energy  of  the  forces  acting  between  the  atoms,  it  is  dear  that  the 
quantities  here  involved  exhibit  the  simfdest  relations  under  the 
experimental  conditions  just  given,  for  when  only  substances 
in  a  pure  state  take  part  in  a  reaction,  all  mixing  of  different 
kinds  of  molecules  is  excluded;  moreover,  the  circumstance 
that  the  respective  substances  are  considered  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures reduces  the  quantities  of  energy  absorbed  as  kinetic 
energy  by  their  molecules  to  the  smallest  possible  amount. 

Chemical  Resistance. — When  we  know  the  chemical  affinity  of 
a  reaction,  we  are  in  a  position  to  decide  in  which  direction  the 
process  must  advance,  but,  unless  we  know  the  reaction- velocity 
also,  we  can  in  many  cases  say  nothing  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
reaction  in  question  will  progress  with  a  practically  inappreciable 
velocity  so  that  apparent  chemical  indifference  is  the  result. 
This  question  may  be  stated  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  mass- 
action  briefly  as  follows:— From  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
affinity  we  can  calculate  theeqtiilibrium,  i.e.  the  numerical 
value  of  the  constant  K  «  klk^;  but  to  be  completely  informed 
of  the  process  we  must  know  not  only  the  ratio  of  the  two 
velocity-constants  k  and  k',  but  also  the  separate  absolute  values 
of  the  same. 

In  many  respects  the  following  view  is  more  compr^ensive, 
though  naturally  in  harmony  with  the  one  just  expressed. 
Since  the  chemical  equilibrium  is  periodically  attained,  it  follows 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  motioh  of  a  body  or  of  the  diffusion  of 
a  dissolved  substance,  it  must  be  opposed  by  very  great  friction. 
In  all  these  cases  the  velocity  of  the  process  at  every  instant  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  driving-force  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  frictional  resistance.  We  hence  arrive  at  the 
restilt  that  an  equation  of  the  form 

reaci)ion^velocity':^ch&tmcalf0iicefck0mical  resistance 
must  also  hold  for  chemical  change;'  here  we  have  an  analogy 
with  Ohm's  law.  The  "  chemical  force  "  at  every  instant  may 
be  calculated  from  the  maximum  work  (affinity);  as  yet  little 
is  known  about  '^  chemical  resistance,"  1>ut  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  be  directly  measuifed  or  theoretically  deduced. 
The  problem  of  the  calculation  of' chemical  reaction-vdocity  in 
absolute  measure  wotdd  then  be«olvied;  so  far  we  possess  indeed 
only  a  few  general  facts  concerning  the  magnitude  of  chemical 
resistance.  It  is  immeasurably  small  at  ordinary  temperatures 
for  ion-reactions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fairly  large  for  neariy  all 
reactions  in  which  carbon-bonds  must  be  loosened  (so-called 
"  inertia  of  the  carbon-bond  ")  and  possesses  very  high  values 
for  most  gas-reactions  also.  With  rising  temperature  it  always 
strongly  diminishes;  on  the  other  hand,  at  very  low  tempera- 
tures its  values  are  always  enormous,  and  at  the  absolute  zero 
of  temperature  may  be  infinitely  great.  Therefore  at  that 
temperature  all  inactions  cease,  since  the  denominator  in  the 
above  expression  assumes  enormous  values. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  that  the  chemical  resist- 
ance is  often  small  in  the  case  of  precisely  those  reactions  in 
which  the  affinity  is  also  small;  to  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
traced  the  fact  that  in  many  chemical  changes  the  most  stable 
conditiom  is  fiotat  once  reached,  but  is  preceded  by  the  formation 
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of  more  or  less  uiistable  intermediate  products.  Thus  the  un- 
stable ozone  is  very  often  first  formed  on  the  evolution  of  oxygen, 
whilst  in  the  reaction  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen  water  is 
often  not  at  once  formed,  but  first  the  unstable  hydrogen 
peroxide  as  an  intermediate  product. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  chemical  process  in  the  light  of  the 

equation 

reacHan-velocity — chemical  force/ chemical  resistance. 

Thermodynamics  shows  that  at  very  low  temperatures,  i.e. 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  absolute  zero,  there  is  no 
equilibrium,  but  every  chemical  process  advances  to  completion 
in  the  one  or  the  other  direction.  The  chemical  forces  therefore 
act  in  the  one  direction  towards  complete  consumption  of  the 
reacting  substance.  But  since  the  chemical  resistance  is  now 
immensely  great,  they  can  produce  practically  no  appreciable 
result. 

At  higher  temperatures  the  reaction  always  proceeds,  at  least 
in  homogeneous  systems,  to  a  certain  equilibrium,  and  as  the 
chemical  resistance  now  has  finite  values  this  equilibriiun  will 
always  finally  be  reached  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Finally, 
at  very  high  temperatures  the  chemical  resistance  is  in  every  case 
very  small,  and  the  equilibrium  is  almost  instantaneously 
reached;  at  the  same  time,  the  affinity  of  the  reaction,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mutual  affinity  between  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  may 
very  strongly  diminish,  and  we  have  then  chemical  indifference 
again,  not  because,  as  at  low  temperatures,  the  denominator 
of  the  previous  expression  becomes  very  great,  but  because  the 
numerator  now  assumes  vanishingly  small  values.       (W.  N.) 

CHEMISTRY  (formerly  "chymistry";  Gr.  x^M^^;  for  deri- 
vation see  Alchemy),  the  natural  science  which  has  for  its  pro- 
vince the  study  of  the  composition  of  substances.  In  common 
with  physics  it  includes  the  determination  of  properties  or 
characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  one  substance  from  another, 
but  while  the  physicist  is  concerned  with  properties  possessed  by 
all  substances  and  with  processes  in  which  the  molecules  remain 
intact,  the  chemist  is  restricted  to  those  processes  in  which  the 
molecules  undergo  some  change.  For  example,  the  physicist 
determines  the  density,  elasticity,  hardness,  electrical  and 
thermal  conductivity,  thermal  expansion,  &c.;  the  chemist, 
on  the  other  hand,  investigates  changes  in  composition,  such  as 
may  be  effected  by  an  electric  current,  by  heat,  or  when  two  or 
more  substances  are  mixed.  A  further  differentiation  of  the 
provinces  of  chemistry  and  physics  is  shown  by  the  classifications 
of  matter.  To  the  physicist  matter  is  presented  in  three  leading 
forms — solids,  liquids  and  gases;  and  although  further  sub- 
divisions have  been  rendered  necessary  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge  the  same  principle  is  retained,  namely,  a  classification 
based  on  properties  having  no  relation  to  composition.  The 
fundamental  chemical  classification  of  matter,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognizes  two  groups  of  substances,  namely,  elements^ 
which  are  substances  not  admitting  of  analysis  into  other 
substances,  and  compounds,  which  do  admit  of  analysis  into 
simpler  subs^nces  and  also  of  synthesis  from  simpler  substances. 
Chemistry  and  physics,  however,  meet  on  common  ground  in 
a  well-defined  branch  of  scJ6v^,  named  physical  chemistry, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  correlation  of  physical 
properties  and  chemical  composition,  and,  more  generally, 
with  the  elucidation  of  natural  phenomena  on  the  molecular 
theory. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state  how  the  whole  subject  of 
chemistry  is  treated  in  this  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
The  present  article  includes  the  following  sections  :— 

I.  History. — ^This  section  is  confined  to  tracing  the  general  trend 
of  the  science  from  its  infancy  to  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
theory.'  The  history  of  the  alchemical  period  is  treated  in  more 
detail  in  the  article  Alchemy,  and  of  the  latrochemical  in  the  article 
Medicine.  The  evolution  of  the  notion  of  elements  is  treated  under 
Element;  the  molecular  hypothesis  of  matter  under  Molecule: 
and  the  genesis  of,  and  deauctions  from,  the  atomic  theory  of 
Dalton  receive  detailed  analysis  in  the  article  Atom. 

II.  Principles. — ^This  section  treats  of  such  subjects  as  nomen- 
clature, formulae,  chemical  equations,  chemical  change  and  similar 
subjects.  It  is  intended  to  provide  an  introduction,  necessarily 
brief,  to  the  terminology  and  machinery  of  the  chemist. 


III.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Here  is  treated  the  history  of  descrip- 
tive inorganic  chemistry;  reference  should  be  made  to  the  articles 
on  the  separate  elements  for  an  aocount  of  their  preparation, 
properties,  &c. 

I V.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  section  includes  a  brief  history  of 
the  subject,  and  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
structure  and  interrelations  of  organic  compounds. 

V.  Analytical  Chemistry. — This  section  treats  of  the  qualitative 
detection  and  separation  of  the  metals,  and  the  commoner  methods 
employed  in  quantitative  analysis.  The  analysis  of  organic^  com- 
pounds is  also  noticed. 

VI.  Physical  Chemistry. — ^This  section  is  restricted  to  an  account 
of  the  relations  exisdng  between  physical  properties  and  chemical 
composition.  Other  branches  of  this  subject  are  treated  in  the 
articles  Chemical  Action;  Energetics;  Solution;  Alloys; 
Thermochemistry. 

I.  History 

Although  chemical  actions  must  have  been  observed  by  man 
in  the  most  remote  times,  and  also  utilized  in  such  processes 
as  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores  and  in  the  arts  of 
tanning  and  dyeing,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that,  beyond 
an  unordered  accumulation  of  facts,  the  early  developments  of 
these  industries  were  attended  by  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  processes  involved.  AU  observations  were  the 
result  of  accident  or  chance,  or  possibly  in  some  cases  of  experi- 
mental trial,  but  there  is  no  record  of  a  theory  or  even  a  general 
classification  of  the  phenomena  involved,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ancients  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  uses  of  the  commoner  substances.  The  origin  of  chemistry 
is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  arts  which  we  have  indicated; 
in  this  respect  it  is  essentially  an  experimental  science.  A 
unifying  principle  of  chemical  and  physical  changes  was  provided 
by  metaphysical  conceptions  of  the  structure  of  matter.  We 
find  the  notion  of  "  elements,"  or  primary  qualities,  which 
confer  upon  all  species  of  matter  their  distinctive  qualities  by 
appropriate  combination,  and  also  the  doctrine  that  /ju-^*. 
matter  is  composed  of  minute  discrete  particles,  phUc 
prevailing  in  the  Greek  schools.  These  "  elements,"  tophy, 
however,  had  not  the  significance  of  the  elements  of 
to-day;  the  connoted  physical  appearances  or  qualities  rather 
than  chemical  relations;  and  the  atomic  theoiy  of  the  ancients 
is  a  speculation  based  upon  metaphysical  considerations,  having, 
in  its  origin,  nothing  in  common  with  the  modem  molecular 
theory,  which  was  based  upon  experimentally  observed  properties 
of  gases  (see  Element;  Molecule). 

Althou^  such  hypotheses  could  contribute  nothing  directly 
to  the  development  of  a  science  which  laid  especial  claim  to 
experimental  investigations,  yet  indirectly  they  stimulated 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  "  essence  "  with  which  the  four 
"  elements  **  were  associated.  This  quinta  essentia  had  been 
speculated  upon  by  the  Greeks,  some  regarding  it  as  immaterial 
or  aethereal,  and  others  as  material;  and  a  school  of  philosophers 
termed  alchemists  arose  who  attempted  the  isolation  of  this 
essence.  The  existence  of  a  fundamental  principle,  unalterable 
and  indestructible,  prevailing  alike  through  physical  and  chemical 
changes,  was  generally  accepted.  Any  change  which  a  substance 
may  chance  to  undergo  was  simply  due  to  the  discarding  or 
taking  up  of  some  proportion  of  the  primary  "  elements  "  or 
qualities:  of  these  coverings  "  water,"  "  air,"  "  earth  "  and 
"  fire  "  were  regarded  as  clinging  most  tenaciously  to  the  essence, 
while  "  cold,"  "  heat,"  "  moistncss  "  and  "  dryness  "  were 
more  easily  cast  aside  or  assumed.  Several  origins  have  been 
suggested  for  the  word  alchemy,  and  there  seems  to  j^jaMay, 
have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  and 
import  of  the  alchemical  doctrines.  According  to  M.  P.  E. 
Berthelot,  "  alchemy  rested  partly  on  the  industrial  processes 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  partly  on  the  speculative  theories 
of  the  Greek  phflosophers,  and  partly  on  the  mystical  reveries 
of  the  Gnostics  and  Alexandrians."  The  search  for  this  essence 
subsequently  resolved  itself  into  the  desire  to  efiFect  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  more  especially  the  base  metals,  into  silver 
and  gold.  It  seems  that  this  secondary  principle  became  the 
dominant  idea  in  alchemy,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used 
in  Byzantine  literature  of  the  4th  century;  Suidas,  writing  in 
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the  zith  century,  defines  chemistry  as  the  "  preparation  of 
silver  and  gold  "  (see  Alchemy). 

From  the  Alexandrians  the  science  passed  to  the  Arabs, 
who  made  discoveries  and  improved  various  methods  of  separat- 
ing substances,  and  afterwards,  from  the  nth  century,  became 
seated  in  Europe,  where  the  alchemical  doctrines  were  assidu- 
ously, studied  tmtil  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  It  is  readily 
understood  why  men  imbued  with  the  authority  of  tradition 
should  prosecute  the  search  for  a  substance  which  would 
confer  unlimited  wealth  upon  the  fortunate  discoverer.  Some 
alchemists  honestly  laboured  to  effect  the  transmutation  and  to 
discover  the  "  philosopher's  stone,"  and  in  many  cases  believed 
that  they  had  achieved  success,  if  we  may  rely  upon  writings 
assigned  to  them.  The  period,  however,  is  one  of  literary 
forgeries;  most  of  the  MSS.  are  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship, 
and  moreover  are  often  so  vague  and  mystical  that  they  are  of 
doubtful  scientific  value,  beyond  reflecting  the  tendencies  of 
the  age.  The  retaining  of  alchemists  at  various  courts  shows 
the  high  opinion  which  the  doctrines  had  gained.  It  is  really 
not  extraordinary  that  Isaac  Hollandus  was  able  to  indicate 
the  method  of  the  preparation  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone  " 
from  "  adamic  "  or  "  virgin  "  earth,  and  its  action  when  medicin- 
ally employed;  that  in  the  writings  assigned  to  Roger  Bacon, 
Raimon  Lull,  Basil  Valentine  and  others  are  to  be  found  the 
exact  quantities  of  it  to  be  used  in  transmutation;  and  that 
George  Ripley,  in  the  15th  century,  had  grounds  for  regarding 
its  action  as  similar  to  that  of  a  ferment. 

In  the  view  of  some  alchemists,  the  ultimate  principles  of 
matter  were  Aristotle's  four  elements;  the  proximate  constituents 
were  a  "  sulphur  "  and  a  "  mercury,"  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  metals;  gold  was  supposed  to  have  attained  to  the 
perfection  of  its  nature  by  passing  in  succession  through  the 
forms  of  lead,  brass  and  silver;  gold  and  silver  were-  held  to 
contain  very  pure  red  sulphur  and  white  quicksilver,  whereas 
in  the  other  metals  these  materials  were  coarser  and  of  a  different 
colour.  From  an  analogy  instituted  between  the  healthy  human 
being  and  gold,  the  most  perfect  of  the  metals,  silver,  mercury, 
copper,  iron,  lead  and  tin,  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  lepers 
that  required  to  be  healed. 

Notwithstanding  the  false  idea  which  prompted  the  researches 
of  the  alchemists,  many  advances  were  made  in  descriptive 
chemistry,  the  metals  and  their  salts  receiving  much 
ch9mlstry.  attention,  and  several  of  our  important  acids  beiiig 
discovered.  Towards  the  i6th  century  the  failure 
of  the  alchemists  to  achieve  their  cherished  purpose,  and  the 
general  increase  of  medical  knowledge,  caused  attention  to  be 
given  to  the  utilization  of  chemical  preparations  as  medicines. 
As  early  as  the  isth  century  the  alchemist  Basil  Valentine  had 
suggested  this  application,  but  the  great  exponent  of  this 
doctrine  was  Paracelsus,  who  set  up  a  new  definition:  "  The 
true  use  of  chemistry  is  not  to  make  gold  but  to  prepare  medi- 
cines." This  relation  of  chemistry  to  medicine  prevailed  until 
the  17th  century,  and  what  in  the  history  of  chemistry  is  termed 
the  iatrochemical  period  (see  Medicine)  was  mainly  fruitful 
in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  compounds;  the  contributions 
to  chemical  theory  are  of  httle  value,  the  most  important  con- 
troversies ranging  over  the  nature  of  the  "  elements,"  which  were 
generally  akin  to  those  of  Aristotle,  modified  so  as  to  be  more 
in  accord  with  current  observations.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  were  many  who,  opposed  to  the  Paracelsian 
definition  of  chemistry,  still  laboured  at  the  problem  of  the 
alchemists,  whUe  others  gave  much  attention  to  the  chemical 
industries.  Metallurgical  operations,  such  as  smelting,  roasting 
and  refining,  were  scientifically  investigated,  and  in  some  degree 
explained,  by  Georg  Agricola  and  Carlo  Biringuiccio;  ceramics 
was  studied  by  Bernard  Palissy,  who  is  also  to  be  remembered  as 
an  early  worker  in  agricultural  chemistry,  having  made  experi- 
ments on  the  effect  of  manures  on  soils  and  crops;  while  general 
technical  chemistry  was  enriched  by  Johann  Rudolf  Glauber.* 

*  The  more  notable  chemists  of  this  period  were  Turquet  de 
Mayerne(i57^-i665),  aphysician  of  Paris, who  rejected  the  Galenian 
doctrines  and  accepteci  the  exaggerations  of  Paracelsus;  Andreas 


The  second  half  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  remarkable 
transitions  and  developments  in  all  branches  of  natural  science, 
and  the  facts  accumulated  by  preceding  generations  b-„|- 
during  their  generally  imordered  researches  were  re- 
placed  by  a  co-ordination  of  experiment  and  deduction.  From 
the  mazy  and  incoherent  alchemical  and  iatrochemical  doctrines, 
the  former  based  on  false  conceptions  of  matter,  the  latter  on 
erroneous  views  of  life  processes  and  physiology,  a  new  science 
arose — the  study  of  the  composition  of  substances.  The  formula- 
tion of  this  definition  of  chemistry  was  due  to  Robert  Boyle. 
In  his  Sceptical  Chemist  (1662)  he  freely  criticized  the  prevailing 
scientific  views  and  methods,  with  the  object  of  showing  that 
true  knowledge  could  only  be  gained  by  the  logical  application 
of  the  principles  of  experiment  and  deduction.  Boyle's  masterly 
exposition  of  this  method  is  his  most  important  contribution  to 
scientific  progress.  At  the  same  time  he  clarified  the  conception 
of  elements  and  compounds,  rejecting  the  older  notions,  the 
four  elements  of  the  "  vulgar  Peripateticks "  and  the  three 
principles  of  the  "  vulgar  Stagyrists,"  and  defining  an  element 
as  a  substance  incapable  of  decomposition,  and  a  compound 
as  composed  of  two  or  more  elements.  He  explained  chemical 
combination  on  the  hypotheses  that  matter  consisted  of  minute 
corpuscles,  that  by  the  coalescence  of  corpuscles  of  different  sub- 
stances distinctly  new  corpuscles  of  a  compound  were  formed,  and 
that  each  corpuscle  had  a  certain  affinity  for  other  corpuscles. 

Although  Boyle  practised  the  methods  which  he  expounded, 
he  was  unable  to  gain  general  acceptance  of  his  doctrine  of 
elements;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  theory  which  , 
next  dominateid  chemical  thought  was  an  alchemical  2*w?^ 
invention,  and  lacked  the  lucidity  and  perspicuity 
of  Boyle's  views.  This  theory,  named  the  phlogistic  theory, 
was  primarily  based  upon  certain  experiments  on  combustion 
and  calcination,  and  in  effect  reduced  the  number  of  the 
alchemical  principles,  while  setting  up  a  new  one,  a  principle 
of  combustibility,  named  phlogiston  (from  <^Xo7urr6s,  burnt). 
Much  discussion  had  centred  about  fire  or  the  "igneous principle." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  held  that  when  a  substance  was 
burned  or  calcined,  it  combined  with  an  "  air  ";  on  the  other 
hand,  the  operation  was  supposed  to  be  attended  by  the  destruc- 
tion or  loss  of  the  igneous  principle.  Georg  Ernst  Stahl,  following 
in  some  measure  the  views  held  by  Johann  Joachim  Becher,  as, 
for  instance,  that  all  combustibles  contain  a  "  sulphur  "  (which 
notion  is  itself  of  older  date  than  Becher's  terra  pinguis),  regarded 
all  substances  as  capable  of  resolution  into  two  components, 
the  inflammable  principle  phlogiston,  and  another  element — 
"  water,"  "  acid  "  or  "  earth."  The  violence  or  completeness 
of  combustion  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  phlogiston 
present.  Combustion  meant  the  Hberation  of  phlogiston. 
Metals  on  calcination  gave  calces  from  which  the  metals  could 
be  recovered  by  adding  phlogiston,  and  experiment  showed  that 
this  could  generally  be  effected  by  the  action  of  coal  or  carbon, 
which  was  therefore  regarded  as  practically  pure  phlogiston; 
the  other  constituent  being  regarded  as  ah  add.  At  the  hands 
of  Stahl  and  his  school,  the  phlogistic  theory,  by  exhibiting  a 
fundamental  similarity  between ^all  processes  of  combustion 
and  by  its  remarkable  flexibility,  came  to  be  a  general  theory 
of  chemical  action.  The  objections  of  the  antiphlogistonists, 
such  as  the  fact  that  calces  weigh  more  than  the  original  metals 
instead  of  less  as  the  theory  suggests,  were  answered  by  postulat- 
ing that  phlogiston  was  a  principle  of  levity,  or  even  completely 
ignored  as  an  accident,  the  change  of  qualities  being  regarded 
as  the  only  matter  of  importance.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
theory  should  have  gained  the  esteem  of  the  notable  chemists 
who  flourished  in  the  i8th  century.  Henry  Cavendish,  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  experimenter,  was  a  phlogistonist,  as  were 
J.  Black,  K.  W.  Scheele,  A.  S.  Marggraf,  J.  Priestley  and  many 
others  who  might  be  mentioned. 

Libavius  (d.  1616),  chiefly  famous  for  his  Opera  Omnia  Medico- 
chymica  (1595) ;  Jean  Baptiste  van  Helmont  (i 577-1 644),  celebrated 
for  his  researches  on  gases  ;  F.  de  la  B06  Sylvius  (1614-1672),  who 
regarded  medicine  as  applied  chemistry;  and  Otto  Tachenius,  who 
elucidated  the  nature  of  salts. 
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Descdptive  chemistry  was  now  assuxoing  coimiderable  pro- 
portions; the  experimental  inquiries  suggested  by  Boyle  were 
LMvaiahr  ^^^^8  assiduously  developed;  and  a  wealth  of  observa- 
tions was  being  accumulated,  for  the  explanation  of 
which  the  resources  of  the  dominaat  theory  were  sorely  taxed. 
To  quote  Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier,  "...  chemists  have 
turned  phlogiston  into  a  vague  principle, . .  ^  which  conse- 
quently adapts  itself  to  all  the  explanations  for  which  it  may  be 
required.  Sometimes  this  principle,  has  weight,  and  sometimes 
it  has  not;  sometimes  it  is  free  fire  and  sometimes  it  is  fire 
combined  with  the  earthy  element;  sometimes  it  passes  through 
the  pores  of  vessels,  sometimes  these  axe  impervious  to  it;  it 
explains  both  causticity  and  non-causticity,  transparency  and 
opacity,  colotirs  and  their  absence;  it  is  a  veritable  Proteus 
changing  in  form  at  each  instant,"  Lavoisier  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem  or  quantitative  chemistry. 
First  and  foremost,  lie  demanded  that  the  balance  must  be  used 
in  all  investigations  into  chemical  changes.  He  established  as 
fimdamental  that  combustion  and  calcination  were ,  attended 
by  an  increase  of  weight,  and  concluded,  as  did  Jean  Rey  and 
John  Mayow  in  the  17th  century,  that  the  increase  was  due  to 
the  combination  of  the  metal  with  the  air.  The  problem  could 
obviously  be  completely  solved  only  when  the  composition  of  the 
air,  and  the  parts  played  by  its  components,  had  been  determined. 
At  all  times  the  air  had  received  attention,  especially  since  van 
Helmont  made  his  far-reaching  investigations  on  gases.  Mayow 
had  suggested,  the  existence  of  two  components,  a  spiritus  nitro- 
aerus  which  supported  combustion,  and  a  spiritus  nitri  acidi 
which  extinguished  fire;  J.  Priestley  and  K.  W.  Scheele, 
although  they  isolated  oxygen,  were  fogged  by  the  phlogistic 
tenets;  and  H.  Cavendish,  who  had  isolated  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere,  had  failed  to  decide  conclusively  what 
had  really  happened  to  the  air  which  disappeared  during 
combustion. 

Lavoisier  adequately  recognized  and  acknowledged  how 
much  he  owed  to  the  researches  of  others;  to  himself  is  due 
the  co-ordination  of  these  researches,  and  the  welding  of  his 
results  into  a  doctrine  to  which  the  phlogistic  theory  ultimately 
succumbed.  He  burned  phosphorus  in  air  standing  over 
mercury,  and  showed  that  (i)  there  was  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  phosphorus  which  could  be  biirned  in  the  confined  air,  (2) 
that  when  no  more  phosphorus  could  be  burned,  one-fifth  of  the 
air  had  disappeared,  (3)  that  the  weight  of  the  air  lost  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  the  white  solid  produced 
and  the  phosphorus  burned,  (4)  that  the  density  of  the  residual 
air  was  less  than  that  of  ordinary  air.  The  same  results  were 
obtained  with  lead  and  tin;  and  a  more  elaborate  repetition 
indubitably  established  their  correctness.  He  also  showed  that 
on  heating  mercury  calx  alone  an  "  air  "  was  liberated  which 
differed  from  other  "  airs,"  and  was  slightly  heavier  than  ordinary 
air;  moreover,  the  weight  of  the  "  air  "  set  free  from  a  given 
weight  of  the  cab:  was  equal  to  the  weight  taken  up  in  forming 
the  calx  from  mercury,  and  if  the  calx  be  heated  with  charcoal, 
the  metal  was  recovered  and  a  gas  named  "  fixed  air,"  the  modern 
carbon  dioxide,  was  formed.  The  former  experiment  had  been 
performed  by  Scheele  and  Priestley,  who  had  named  the  gas 
"  phlogisticated  air  ";  Lavoisier  subsequently  named  it  oxygen, 
regarding  it  as  the  "  acid  producer  "  (6^{«,  soiu:).  The  theory 
advocated  by  Lavoisier  came  to  displace  the  phlogistic  concep- 
tion; but  at  first  its  acceptance  was  slow.  Chemical  literature 
was  full  of  the  phlogistic  modes  of  expression — oxygen  was 
"  phlogisticated  air,"  nitrogen  "  dephlogisticated  air,"  &c. — 
and  this  tended  to  retard  its  promotion.  Yet  really  the  transition 
from  the  one  theory  to  the  other  was  simple,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  change  the  **  addition  or  loss  of  phlogiston  "  into 
the  "  loss  or  addition  of  oxygen."  By  his  insistence  upon  the 
use  of  the  balance  as  a  quantitative  check  upon  the  masses 
involved  in  all  chemical  reactions,  Lavoisier  was  enabled  to 
establish  by  his  own  investigations'  and  the  results  achieved 
by  others  the  principle  now  known  as  the  "  conservation  of 
mass."  Matter  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed;  however 
a  chemical  system  be  changed,  the  weights  before  and  after  are 


equal.^  To  him  is  also  due  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  nature 
of  elements  and  compounds;  he  held  the  same  views  that  were 
laid  down  by  Boyle,  and  with  the  same  prophetic  foresight 
predicted  that  some  of  the  elements  which  he  iiimself  accepted 
might  be  eventually  found  tq  be  compounds. 
.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  recapitulate  the  many 
results  which  had  accumulated  by  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
or  to  discus^  the  labours  and  theories  of  individual  workers 
since  these  receive  attention  under  biographical  headings; 
in  this  article  only  the  salient  features  in  the  history  of  our 
science  can  be  treated.  The  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
was  attended  by  far-reaching  discoveries  in  the  nature  of  the 
composition  of  compounds.  Investigations  proceeded  in  two 
directions: — (i)  the  natiure  of  chemical  afi^nity,  (2)  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination.  The  first  question  has  not 
yet  been  solved,  although  it  ha3  been  speculated  upon  SSSIt^' 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  alchemists  explained 
chemical  action  by  means  of  such  phrases  as  ''  like  attracts 
like,"  substances  being  said  to  combine  when  one  '*  loved  " 
the  other,  and  the  reverse  when  it  "  hated  "  it.  Boyle  rejected 
this  terminology,  which  was  only  strictly  applicable  to  intelligent 
beings;  and  he  used  the  word  '^  affinity  "  as  had  been  previously 
done  by  Stahl  and  others.  The  modem  seuse  of  the  word,  viz. 
the  force  which  holds  chemically  dissimilar  substances  together 
(and  also  similar  substances  as  is  seen  in  di-,  tri-,  and  poly-atomic 
molecules),  was  introduced  by  Hermann  Boerhaave,  and  madb 
more  precise  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination were  solved,  in  a  measmre,  by  John  Dalton,  and  the 
solution  expressed  as  Dalton's  '*  a.toxnic  theory."  Lavoisier 
appears  to  have  assimied  that  the  composition  of  every  chemical 
compoxmd  was  constant,  and  the  same  opinion  was  the  basis 
<^  much  experimental  inquiry  at  the  hands  of  Joseph  Louis 
Proust  during  1801  to  1809,  who  vigorously  combated  the 
doctrine  of  Claude  Louis  BerthoUet  {Essai  de  statique  chimiqu^, 
1 303),  viz.  that  fixed  proportions  of  elements  and  compounds 
combine  only  und^r  exceiptiondl  conditions,  the  general  rule 
■being  that  the  composition  of  a  compoimd  may  vary  continuously 
between  certain  limits.' 

This  controversy  was  unfinished  when  Dalton  published  the 
first  part  of  his  New  System  oj  Chemical  Philosophy  in  1808, 
although  the  per  solium  theory  was  the  most  popular.  DaHoa. 
Led  thereto  by  speculations  on  gases,  Dalton  assumed 
that  matter  was  composed  of  atoms,  that  in  the  elements  the 
atoms  were  simple,  and  in  compounds  complex,  being  composed 
of  elementary  atoms.  Dalton  fiurthermore  perceived  that  the 
same  two  elements  or  substances  may  combine  in  different 
proportions,  and  showed  that  these  proportions  had  always  a 
simple  ratio  to. one  another.  This  is  the  "law  of  midtiple 
proportions."  He  laid  down  the  following  arbitrary  rules  for 
determining  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  compound: — if  only  one 
compound  of  two  elements  exists,  it  is  a  binary  compound  and 
its  atom  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  each  element;  if  two 
compounds  exist  one  is  binary  (say  A  +  B)  and  the  other  ternary 
(say  A  +  2B) ;  if  three,  then  one  is  binary  and  the  others  may  be 
ternary  ( A  -h  2B ,  and  2 A  -f-  B ) ,  and  so  on.  More  important  is  his 
deduction  of  equivalent  weights,  i.e.  the  relative  weights  of 
atoms.  He  took  hydrogen,  the  lightest  substance  known,  to 
be  the  standard.  From  analyses  of  water,  which  he  regarded 
as  composed  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  he 

*  This  dictum  was  questioned  by  the  researches  of  H.  Landolt. 
A.  Heydweiller  and  others.  In  a  series  of  75  reactions  it  was  found 
that  in  6 1  there  was  apparently  a  diminution  in  weight,  but  in  1908, 
after  a  most  careful  repetition  and  making  allowance  for  all  experi- 
mental errors,  Landolt  concluded  that  no  change  occurred  (see 
Element). 

<Tbe  theory  of  BerthoUet  was  essentially  mechanical,  and  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  course  of  a  reaction  depended  not  on 
affinities  alone  but  also  on  the  masses  of  the  reacting  components. 
In  this  respect  his  hypothesis  has  much  in  common  with  tne  **  law 
of  mass-action  **  developed  at  a  much  later  date  bv  the  Swedish 
chemists  Guldberg  and  Waage,  and  the  American ^  "Willard  Gibbs 
(see  Chemical  Action)  .  In  his  classical  thesis-Berthollet  vigorously 
attacked  the  results  deduced  by  Bergman,  who  had  followed  in  his 
table  of  elective  attractions  the  path  traversed  by  Stahl  and  S.  F. 
Geoffroy. 
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deduced  the  relative  weight  of  the  oxygen  atom  to  be  6-5; 
from  marsh  gas  and  olefiant  gas  he  deduced  carbon «"  5,  there 
being  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen  in  the  former 
and  one  atom  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  carbon  in  the  latter; 
nitrogen  had  an  equivalent  of  5,  and  so  on.^ 

The  value  of  Dalton's  generalizations  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  several  cases  they 
needed  correction.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  effected 
by  the  co-ordination  of  Gay  Lussac's  observations  on  the 
combining  volumes  of  gases.  He  discovered  that  gases  always 
combined  in  volumes  having  simple  ratios,  and  that  the  volume 
of  the  product  had  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  the  reacting 
gases.  For  example,  one  volume  of  oxygen  combined  with  two 
of  hydrogen  to  form  two  volumes  of  steam,  three  volumes  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  one  of  nitrogen  to  give  two  volumes 
of  ammonia,  one  volume  of  hydrogen  combined  with  one  of 
chlorine  to  give  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  An  immediate 
inference  was  that  the  Daltonian  "  atom  "  must  have  parts 
which  enter  into  combination  with  parts  of  other  atoms;  in 
other  words,  there  must  exist  two  orders  of  particles,  viz.  (i) 
particles  derived  by  limiting  mechanical  subdivision,  the  modem 
molecule,  and  (2)  particles  derived  from  the  first  class  by  chemical 
subdivision,  i.e.  particles  which  are  incapable  of  existing  alone, 
but  may  exist  in  combination.  Additional  evidence  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  molecule  was  discussed  by  Avogadro  in  1811, 
and  by  Ampere  in  1814.  From  the  gas-laws  of  Boyle  and  J.  A.  C. 
Charles — viz.  equal  changes  in  temperature  and  pressure 
occasion  equal  changes  in  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  and  vapours 
— Avogadro  deduced  the  law: — Under  the  same  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  equal  volumes  of  gases  contain 
equal  numbers  of  molecules;  and  he  showed  that  the  relative 
weights  of  the  molecules  are  determined  as  the  ratios  of  the 
weights  of  equal  volumes,  or  densities.  He  established  the 
existence  of  molecules  and  atoms  as  we  have  defined  above, 
and  stated  that  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  generally 
2,  but  may  be  4,  8,  &c.  We  cannot  tell  whether  his  choice  of  the 
powers  of  2  is  accident  or  design. 

Notwithstanding  Avogadro's  perspicuous  investigation,  and 
a  similar  exposition  of  the  atom  and  molecule  by  A.  M.  Ampere, 
Benettua,  ^^^  views  therein  expressed  were  ignored  both  by 
their  own  and  the  succeeding  generation.  In  place 
of  the  relative  molecular  weights,  attention  was  concentrated 
on  relative  atomic  or  equivalent  weights.  This  may  be  due 
in  some  measure  to  the  small  number  of  gaseous  and  easily 
volatile  substances  then  known,  to  the  attention  which  the 
study  of  the  organic  compounds  received,  and  especially  to  the 
energetic  investigations  of  J.  J.  Berzelius,  who,  fired  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  original  theory  of  Dalton  and  the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,  determined  the  equivalents  of  combining 
ratios  of  many  elements  in  an  enormous  number  of  compounds.* 
He  prosecuted  his  labours  in  this  field  for  thirty  years;  as 
proof  of  his  industry  it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  early  as  18 18 
he  had  determined  the  combining  ratios  of  about  two  thousand 

single  and  compound  substances. 

We  may  here  notice  the  important  chemical  symbolism  or  notation 
introduced  by  Berzelius,  which  greatly  contriDuted  to  the  definite 
and  convenient  representation  of  chemical  composition 
«fT^  and  the  tracing  of  chemical  reactions.  The  denotation  of 
nctattoa.  elements  by  symbols  had  been  practised  by  the  alchemists, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  symbols  allotted  to  the  well-known 
elements  are  identical  with  the  astrological  symbols  of  the  sun  and 
the  other  members  of  the  solar  system.    Gold,  the  most  perfect  metal, 

had  the  symbol  of  the  Sun,  O ;  silver,  the  semiperfect  metal,  had 

the  symbol  of  the  Moon,   (J);  copper,  iron  and  antimony,  the 

imperfect  metals  of  the  gold  class,  had  the  symbols  of  Venus  $, 

Mars  (?,  and  the  Earth  ^  ;  tin  and  lead,  the  imperfect  metals  of 

the  silver  class,  had  the  symbols  of  Jupiter  %,  and  Saturn  T? ; 

while  mercury,  the  imperfect  metal  of  both  the  gold  and  silver 

class,  had  the  symbol  of  the  planet,  § .    Torbern  Olof  Bergman  used 

an  elaborate  system  in  his  Opuscida  physica  et  chemica  (1783) ;  the 

^  Dalton'satomic  theory  is  treated  in  more  detail  in  the  article  Atom. 

•  Berzelius,  however,  appreciated  the  necessity  of  differentiating 
the  atom  and  the  molecule,  and  even  urged  Daltcn  to  amend  his 
doctrine,  but  without  success. 


elements  received  symbob  composed  of  circles,  arcs  of  circles,  and 
lines,  while  certain  class  symbols,  such  as  ^^^  for  metals,  -j-foracids, 

@  for  alkalies,Q  for  salts.H/  for  calces,  &c.,  were  used.  Compounds 

were  represented  by  copulating  simpler  symbols,  e,g,  mercury  calx 

was  Mr  Q  •'    Bergman's  symbolism  was  obviously  cumbrous,  and 

the  system  used  in  1782  by  Lavoisier  was  equally  abstruse,  since  the 
forms  gave  no  clue  as  to  composition ;  for  instance  water,  oxygen, 

and  nitric  acid  were^/  >^«,  and  Q^* 

A  partial  clarification  was  suggested  in  1787  by  J.  H.  Hassenfratz 
and  Adet,  who  assigned  to  each  element  a  symbol,  and  to  each  com- 
pound a  sign  which  should  record  the  elements  present  and  their 
relative  quantities.  Straight  lines  and  semicircles  were  utilized  for 
the  non-metallic  elements,  carbon,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
(the  "  simple  acidifiable  bases  "  of  Lavoisier),  and  circles  enclosing 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names  for  the  metals.  The  "  compound 
acidifiable  bases,"  i.e.  the  hypothetical  radicals  of  acids,  were  denoted 
by  squares  enclosing  the  initial  letter  of  the  base;  an  alloili  was 
denoted  by  a  triangle,  and  the  particular  alkali  by  inserting  the 
initial  letter.  Compounds  were  denoted  by  joining  the  symbols  of 
the  components,  and  by  varying  the  manner  of  joining  compounds 
of  the  same  elements  were  distinguished  The  symbol  V  ^vas  used 
to  denote  a  liquid,  and  a  vertical  line  to  denote  a  gas.  As  an 
example  of  the  complexity  of  this  system  we  may  note  the  five 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  were  symbolized  as 

r.    C,    f.    V-andVL. 

the  first  three  representing  the  gaseous  oxides,  and  the  last  two  the 
liquid  oxides. 

A  great  advance  was  made  by  Dalton,  who,  besides  introducing 
simpler  symbols,  regarded  the  symbol  as  representing  not  only  the 
element  or  compound  but  also  one  atom  of  that  element  or  com- 
pound; in  other  words,  his  symbol  denoted  equivalent  weights.* 
This  system,  which  permitted  tne  correct  representation  of  molecular 
composition,  was  adopted  by  Berzelius  in  18 14,  who,  having  replaced 
the  geometric  signs  of  Dalton  by  the  initial  letter  (or  letters)  of  the 
Latin  names  of  the  elements,  represented  a  compound  by  placing  a 
plus  sign  between  the  symbols  of  its  components,  and  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  component  (except  in  the  case  of  only  one  atom)  by 
placing  Arabic  numerals  before  the  symbols;  for  example,  copper 
oxide  was  Cu-hO,  sulphur  trioxide  S-f  30.  If  two  compounds  com- 
bined, the  -f  signs  01^  the  free  compounds  were  discarded,  and  the 
number  of  atoms  denoted  by  an  Arabic  index  placed  after  the 
elements,  and  from  these  modified  symbols  the  symbol  of  the  new 
compound  was  derived  in  the  same  manner  as  simple  compounds 
were  built  up  from  their  elements.  Thus  copper  sulphate  was 
CuO+SO»,  potassium  sulphate  2S0»-f  PoO*  (the  svmbol  Po  for 
potassium  was  subseciuently  discarded  in  favour  of  K.  from  kalium). 
At  a  later  date  Berzelius  denoted  an  oxide  by  dots,  equal  in  number  to 
the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  present,  placed  over  the  element ;  this 
notation  survived  longest  in  mmeralop^.  He  also  introduced  barred 
symbols,  i.e.  letters  traversed  by  a  horizontal  bar,  to  denote  the  double 
atom  (or  molecule).  Although  the  system  of  Berzelius  has  been 
modified  and  extended,  its  principles  survive  in  the  modern  notation. 

In  the  development  of  the  atomic  theory  and  the  deduction 

of  the  atomic  weights  of  elements  and  the  formulae  of  compounds, 

Dalton's  arbitrary  rules  failed  to  find  complete  accept-   BxtenBion 

ance.    Berzelius  objected  to  the  hypothesis  that  if   ^ate 

two  elements  form  only  one  compound,  then  the    ^"^ 

atoms  combine  one  and  one;  and  although  he  agreed       **'''* 

with  the  adoption  of  simple  rules  as  a  first  attempt  at  representing 

a  compound,  he  availed  himself  of  other  data  in  order  to  gain 

further  information  as  to  the  structure  of  compounds.     For 

example,  at  first  he  represented  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  by  the 

formulae  FeOa,  FeOs,  and  by  the  analogy  of  zinc  and  other 

basic  oxides  he  regarded  these  substances  as  constituted  similarly 

to  Fe02,  and  the  acidic  oxides  alumina  and  chromium  oxide  as 

similar  to  FeOa.    He  found,  however,  that  chromic  acid,  which 

he  had  represented  as  CrOe,  neutralized  a  base  containing  \  the 

•  The  following  symbols  were  also  used  by  Bergman . — 

0.  (i).  Q.  a  I,  <-.  2)0.  V  V.  A 

which  represented  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  bismuth,  nickel,  arsenic, 
platinum,  water,  alcohol,  phlogiston. 

*  The  following  are  the  symbols  employed  by  Dalton : — 

O.  (D.  •,  O.® ,  ©, ©,  ®.  CD.  (D.  o.  o.  a 

which  represent  in  order,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  potash,  strontia,  baryta, 
mercury;  iron,  zinc,  copper,  lead,  silver,  platinum,  and  gold  were 
represented  by  circles  enclosing  the  initial  letter  of  the  element. 
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quantity  of  oxygen.  He  inferred  that  chromic  acid  must 
contain  only  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  as  did  sulphuric  add  SOs ; 
consequently  chromic  oxide,  which  contains  half  the  amount 
of  oxygen,  must  be  Cr/Ds,  and  hence  ferric  oxide  must  be  FeaOg. 
The  basic  oxides  must  have  the  general  formula  MO.  To  these 
results  he  was  aided  by  the  law  of  isomorphism  formulated  by 
£.  Mitscherlich  in  1820;  and  he  confirmed  his  conclusions  by 
showing  the  agreement  with  the  law  of  atomic  heat  formulated 
by  Dulong  and  Petit  in  1819. 

While  successfully  investigating  the  solid  elements  and  their 
compounds  gravimetrically,  BerzeHus  was  guilty  of  several 
inconsistencies  in  his  views  on  gases.  He  denied  that  gaseous 
atoms  could  have  parts,  although  compound  gases  could.  This 
attitude  was  due  to  his  adherence  to  the  "  dualistic  theory " 
of  the  structure  of  substances,  which  he  deduced  from  electro- 
chemical researches.  From  the  behaviour  of  substances  on 
electrolysis  (q.v,)  he  assumed  that  all  substances  had  two  com- 
)>onents,  one  bearing  a  negative  charge,  the  other  a  positive 
charge.  Combination  was  associated  with  the  coalescence  of 
these  charges,  and  the  nature  of  the  resvdting  compound  showed 
the  nature  of  the  residual  electricity.  For  example,  positive 
iron  combined  with  negative  oxygen  to  form  positive  ferrous 
oxide;  positive  sulphur  combined  with  negative  oxygen  to 
form  negative  sulphuric  acid;  positive  ferrous  oxide  combined 
with  negative  sulphuric  acid  to  form  neutral  ferrous  sulphate. 
Berzelius  elevated  this  theory  to  an  important  position  in  the 
history  of  our  science.  He  recognized  that  if  an  elementary 
atom  had  parts^  his  theory  demanded  that  these  parts  should 
carry  different  electric  charges  when  they  entered  into  reaction, 
and  the  products  of  the  reaction  should  vary  according  as  a 
positive  or  negative  atom  entered  into  combination.  For 
instance  if  the  reaction  2Ha+02=HaO+H20  be  true,  the 
molecules  of  water  should  be  different,  for  a  negative  oxygen 
atom  would  combine  in  one  case,  and  a  positive  oxygen  atom 
in  the  other.  Hence  the  gaseous  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
could  not  have  parts.  A  second  inconsistency  was  presented 
when  he  was  compelled  by  the  researches  of  Dumas  to  admit 
Avogadro's  hypothesis;  but  here  he  would  only  accept  it  for 
the  elementary  gases,  and  denied  it  for  other  substances.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  J.  B.  Dumas  did  not  adopt  the  best  methods 
for  emphasizing  his  discoveries.  His  terminology  was  vague 
and  -provoked  caustic  criticism  from  Berzelius;  he  assumed 
that  all  molecules  contained  two  atoms,  and  consequently  the 
atomic  weights  deduced  from  vapour  density  determinations  of 
sulphur,  mercury,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus  were  quite  different 
from  those  established  by  gravimetric  and  other  methods. 

Chemists  gradually  tired  of  the  notion  of  atomic  weights  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  which  surrounded  them;  and  the 
suggestion  made  by  W.  H.  WoUaston  as  early  as  18 14  to  deal 
only  with  "  equivalents,"  i.e.  the  amount  of  an  element  which 
can  combine  with  or  replace  imit  weight  of  hydrogen,  came 
into  favour,  being  adopted  by  L.  Gmelin  in  his  famous  text-book. 

Simultaneously  with  this  discussion  of  the  atom  and  molecule, 
great  controversy  was  ranging  over  the  constitution  of  com- 
Aiotaie  pounds,  more  particularly  over  the  carbon  or  organic 
andmoh'  compounds.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  section  IV., 
cular  Organic  Chemistry,    The  gradual  accumulation  of  data 

we^ts.  referring  to  organic  compounds  brought  in  its  train  a 
revival  of  the  discussion  of  atoms  and  molecules.  A.  Laurent 
and  C.  F.  Gerhardt  attempted  a  solution  by  investigating  chemical 
reactions.  They  assumed  the  atom  to  be  the  smallest  part  of 
matter  which  can  exist  in  combination,  and  the  molecule  to  be 
the  smallest  part  which  can  enter  into  a  chemical  reaction. 
Gerhardt  found  that  reactions  could  be  best  followed  if  one 
assumed  the  molecvdar  weight  of  an  element  or  compound  to  be 
that  weight  which  occupied  the  same  volume  as  two  unit  weights 
of  hydrogen,  and  this  assumption  led  him  to  double  the  equiva- 
lents accepted  by  Gmelin,  making  H=l,  0=16,  and  C  =  12, 
thereby  agreeing  with  Berzelius,  and  also  to  halve  the  values 
given  by  Berzelius  to  many  metals.  Laurent  generally  agreed, 
except  when  the  theory  compelled  the  adoption  of  formulae 
containing  fractions  of  atoms;  in  such  cases  he  regarded  the 


molecular  weight  as  the  weight  occupying  a  volume  equal  to 
four  unit  weights  of  hydrogen.  The  bases  upon  which  Gerhardt 
and  Laurent  founded  their  views  were  not  sufficiently  well 
grounded  to  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  their  results;  Gerhardt 
himself  returned  to  GmeUn's  equivalents  in  his  Lehrbuch  der 
Chemie  (1853)  as  they  were  in  such  general  use. 

In  i860  there  prevailed  such  a  confusion  of.  hypotheses  as  to 
the  atom  and  molecule  that  a  conference  was  held  at  Karlsruhe 
to  discuss  the  situation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting, 
Lothar  Meyer  obtained  a  paper  written  by  Stanislas  Cannizzaro 
in  1858  wherein  was  found  the  final  link  required  for  the  deter- 
mination of  atomic  weights.  This  link  was  the  full  extension 
of  Avogadro's  theory  to  all  substances,  Cannizzaro  showing  that 
chemical  reactions  in  themselves  would  not  suffice.  He  chose 
as  his  unit  of  reference  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  i.e. 
the  weight  contained  ia  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thus 
differing  from  Avogadro  who  chose  the  weight  of  a  hydrogen 
molecule.  From  a  study  of  the  free  elements  Cannizzaro  showed 
that  an  element  may  have  more  than  one  molecular  weight;  for 
example,  the  molecular  weight  of  sulphur  varied  with  the  tem- 
perature. And  from  the  study  of  compounds  he  showed  that 
each  element  occurred  in  a  definite  weight  or  in  some  multiple 
of  this  weight.  He  called  this  proportion  the  "  atom,"  since 
it  invariably  enters  compounds  without  division,  and  the  weight 
of  this  atom  is  the  atomic  weight.  This  generalization  was  of 
great  value  inasmuch  as  it  permitted  the  deduction  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  a  non-gasifiable  element  from  a  study  of  the 
densities  of  its  gasifiable  compounds. 

From  the  results  obtained  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  and  their 
predecessors  it  immediately  followed  that,  while  an  element  could 
have  but  one  atomic  weight,  it  could  have  several  equivalent 
weights.  From  a  detailed  study  of  organic  compounds  Ger- 
hardt had  promulgated  a  "  theory  of  types  "  which  represented 
a  fusion  of  the  older  radical  and  type  theories.  This  theory 
brought  together,  .as  it  were,  the  most  varied  compounds,  and 
stimulated  inquiry  into  many  fields.  According  to  this  theory, 
an  element  in  a  compound  had  a  definite  saturation  capacity, 
an  idea  very  old  in  itself,  being  framed  in  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions.  These  saturation  capacities  were  assidu-  y^^i^aey, 
ously  studied  by  Sir  Edward  Frankland,  who  from 
the  investigation,  not  of  simple  iaorganic  compounds,  but  of  the 
oi'gano-metallic  derivatives,  determined  the  kernel  of  the  theory 
of  valency.  Frankland  showed  that  any  particular  element 
preferentially  combined  with  a  definite  number  (which  might 
vary  between  certain  limits)  of  other  atoms;  for  example,  some 
atoms  always  combined  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  some  with  two, 
while  with  others  two  atoms  entered  into  combination  with  one 
of  oxygen.  If  an  element  or  radical  combined  with  one  atom 
of  hydrogen,  it  was  termed  monovalent;  if  with  two  (or  with 
one  atom  of  oxygen,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms  oi  hydrogen) 
it  was  divalent,  and  so  on.  The  same  views  were  expressed  by 
Cannizzaro,  and  also  by  A.  W.  von  Hofmann,  who  materially 
helped  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  by  the  ludd  exposition  in 
his  Introduction  to  Modern  Chemistry ^  1865. 

The  recognition  of  the  quadrivalency  of  carbon  by  A.  KekuI6 
was  the  forerunner  of  his  celebrated  benzene  theory  in  particular, 
and  of  the  universal  application  of  structural  formulae  to  the 
representation  of  the  most  complex  organic  compounds  equally 
lucidly  as  the  representation  of  the  simplest  salts.  Alexander 
Butlerow  named  the  "  structure  theory,"  and  contributed  much 
to  the  development  of  the  subject.  He  defined  structure  "  as  the 
manner  of  the  mutual  linking  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule," 
but  denied  that  any  such  structure  could  give  information  as  to 
the  orientation  of  the  atoms  in  space.  He  regarded  the  chemical 
properties  of  a  substance  as  due  to  (i)  the  chemical  atoms 
composing  it,  and  (2)  the  structure,  and  he  asserted  that  while 
different  compounds  might  have  the  same  components  (isomer- 
ism), yet  only  one  compound  could  have  a  particular  structure. 
Identity  in  properties  necessitated  identity  in  structure. 

While  the  principle  of  varying  valency  laid  down  by  Frankland 
is  still  retained,  Butlerow's  view  that  structure  had  no  spatial 
significance  has  been  modified.    The  researches  of  L.  Pasteur, 
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J.  A.  Le  Bel,  J.  Wislicenus,  van't  Hoff  and  others  showed  that 
substances  having  the  same  graphic  formulae  vary  in  properties 
and  reactions,  and  consequently  the  formulae  need  modification  in 
order  to  exhibit  these  differences.  Such  isomerism,  named  stereo- 
isomerism iq.v,)  ,hasbeen  assiduously  developed  during  recen  tyears ; 
it  prevails  among  many  different  classes  of  organic  compounds 
and  many  examples  have  been  found  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  theory  of  valency  as  a  means  of  showing  similarity  of 
properties  and  relative  composition  became  a  dominant  feature 
of  chemical  theory,  the  older  h3rpotheses  of  types,  radicals,  &c. 
being  more  or  less  discarded.  We  have  seen  how  its 
utilization  in  the  "  structure  theory  *'  permitted  great 
clarification,  and  attempts  were  not  wanting  for  the 
deduction  of  analogies  or  a  periodicity  between  elements.  Frank- 
land  had  recognized  the  analogies  existing  between  the  chemical 
properties  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony, 
noting  that  they  act  as  tri-  or  penta-valent.  Carbon  was  joined 
with  silicon,  zirconium  and  titanium,  while  boron,  being  tri- 
valent,  was  relegated  to  another  group.  A  general  classification 
of  elements,  however,  was  not  realized  by  Frankland,  nor  even  by 
Odling,  who  had  also  investigated  the  question  from  the  valency 
standpoint.  The  solution  came  abotit  by  arranging  the  elements 
in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  tempering  the  arrangement 
with  the  results  deduced  from  the  theory  of  valencies  and 
experimental  observations.  Many  chemists  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  periodicity,  the  greatest  advances  being 
made  by  John  Newlands  in  England,  Lothar  Meyer  in  Germany, 
and  D.  J.  Mendel6eff  in  St  Petersburg.  For  the  development  of 
this  classification  see  Element. 

In  the  above  sketch  we  have  briefly  treated  the  history  of  the 
main  tendencies  of  our  science  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Summaty.  establishment  of  the  modem  laws  and  principles.  We 
have  seen  that  the  science  took  its  origin  in  the  arts 
practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and,  having  come  under  the  influence 
of  philosophers,  it  chose  for  its  purpose  the  isolation  of  the 
quinta  essentia,  and  subsequently  the  ''  art  of  making  gold  and 
silver."  This  spirit  gave  way  to  the  physicians,  who  regarded 
"  chemistry  as  the  art  of  preparing  medicines,"  a  denotation 
which  in  turn  succumbed  to  the  arguments  of  Boyle,  who  regarded 
it  as  the  "  science  of  the  composition  of  substances,"  a  definition 
which  adequately  fits  the  science  to-day.  We  have  seen  how 
his  classification  of  substances  into  elements  and  compounds, 
and  the  definitions  which  he  assigned  to  these  species,  have 
similarly  been  retained;  and  how  Lavoisier  established  the  law 
of  the  "  conservation  of  mass,"  overthrew  the  prevailing  phlogistic 
theory,  and  became  the  founder  of  modern  chemistry  by  the 
overwhelming  importance  which  he  gave  to  the  use  of  the  balance. 
The  development  of  the  atomic  theory  and  its  concomitants — 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination  and  the  notion  of  atoms  and 
equivalents — at  the  hands  of  Dalton  and  Berzelius,  the  extension 
to  the  modem  theory  of  the  atom  and  molecule,  and  to  atomic 
and  molecular  weights  by  Avogadro,  Ampere,  Dumas,  Laurent, 
Gerhardt,  Cannizzaro  and  others,  have  been  noted.  The 
stmcture  of  the  molecule,  which  mainly  followed  investigations 
in  organic  compounds,  Frankland's  conception  of  valency,  and 
finally  the  periodic  law,  have  also  been  shown  in  their  chrono- 
logical order.  The  principles  outlined  above  constitute  the 
foundations  of  our  science;  and  although  it  may  happen  that 
experiments  may  be  made  with  which  they  appear  to  be  not  in 
complete  agreement,  yet  in  general  they  constitute  a  body  of 
working  hypotheses  of  inestimable  value. 

Chemical  Education. — It  is  remarkable  that  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  practice  of  chemistry  only  received 
eamest  attention  in  our  academic  institutions  during  the  opening 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  Although  for  a  long  time  lecturers 
and  professors  had  been  attached  to  universities,  generally  their 
duties  had  also  included  the  study  of  physics,  mineralogy  and 
other  subjects,  with  the  result  that  chemistry  received  scanty 
encouragement.  Of  practical  instmction  there  was  none  other 
than  that  to  be  gained  in  a  few  private  laboratories  and  in  the 
shops  of  apothecaries.'  The  necessity  for  experimental  demon- 
stration and  practical  instruction,   in  addition   to  academic 


lectures,  appears  to  have  been  urged  by  the  French  chemists 
L.  N.  Vauquelin,  Gay  Lussac,  Th6nard,  and  more  especially  by 
A.  F.  Fourcroy  and  G.  F.  Rouelle,  while  in  England  Humphry 
Davy  expounded  the  same  idea  in  the  experimental  demonstra- 
tions which  gave  his  lectures  their  brilHant  charm.  But  the  real 
founder  of  systematic  instruction  in  our  science  was  Justus  von 
Liebig,  who,  having  accepted  the  professorship  at  Giessen  in 
1824,  made  his  chemical  laboratory  and  coxirse  of  instruction 
the  model  of  all  others.  He  emphasized  that  the  practical 
training  should  include  (i)  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis  of  mixtures,  (2)  the  preparation  of  substances  according 
to  established  methods,  (3)  original  research — a  course  which  has 
been  generally  adopted.  The  pattern  set  by  Liebig  at  Giessen 
was  adopted  by  F.  WShler  at  Gottingen  in  1836,  by  R.  W. 
Bunsen  at  Marburg  in  1840,  and  by  O.  L.  Erdmann  at  Leipzig 
in  1843;  ^^^  during  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  many  other  labora- 
tories were  founded.  A  new  era  followed  the  erection  of  the 
laboratories  at  Bonn  and  Berlin  according  to  the  plans  of  A.  W. 
von  Hofmann  in  1867,  and  of  that  at  Leipzig,  designed  by  Kolbe 
in  1868.  We  may  also  mention  the  famous  laboratory  at  Munich 
designed  by  A.  von  Baeyer  in  1875. 

In  Great  Britain  the  first  public  laboratory  appears  to  have 
been  opened  in  18 17  by  Thomas  Thomson  at  Glasgow.  But  the 
first  important  step  in  providing  means  whereby  students  could 
s)rstematicaUy  study  chemistry  was  the  foundation  of  the  College 
of  Chemistry  in  1845.  This  institution  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  in  1853,  becoming  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry, 
and  incorporated  with  the  Royal  School  of  Mines;  in  188 1  the 
names  were  changed  to  the  Normal  School  of  Science  and  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  and  again  in  1890  to  the  Ro)ral  College  of 
Science.  In  1907  it  was  incorporated  in  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Under  A.  W.  von  Hofmann,  who 
designed  the  laboratories  and  accepted  the  professorship  in  1845 
at  the  instigation  of  Prince  Albert,  and  imder  his  successor  (in 
1864)  Sir  Edward  Frankland,  this  institution  became  one  of 
the  most  important  centres  of  chemical  instmction.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  sadly  neglected  the  erection  of  convenient 
laboratories  for  many  years,  and  consequentiy  we  find  technical 
schools  and  other  universities  having  a  far  better  equipment  and 
offering  greater  facilities.  In  the  provinces  Victoria  University 
at  Manchester  exercised  the  greater  impetus,  numbering  among 
its  professors  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe. 

In  America  public  laboratory  instruction  was  first  instituted  at 
Yale  College  during  the  professorship  of  Benjamin  Silliman.  To 
the  great  progress  made  in  recent  years  F.  W.  Clarke,  W.  Gibbs, 
E.  W.  Morley,  Ira  Remsen,  and  T.  W.  Richards  have  especially 
contributed. 

In  France  the  subject  was  almost  entirely  neglected  until 
late  in  the  19th  century.  The  few  laboratories  existing  in  the 
opening  decades  were  ill-fitted,  and  the  exorbitant  fees  con- 
stituted a  serious  bar  to  general  instmction,  for  these  institutions 
received  littie  government  support.  In  1869  A.  Wurtz  reported 
the  existence  of  only  one  efficient  laboratory  in  France,  namely 
the  ficole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  under  the  direction  of  H.  Sainte 
Claire  Deville.  During  recent  years  chemistry  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  technical 
schools  and  universities,  and  at  the  present  time  no  general 
educational  institution  is  complete  until  it  has  its  full  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  and  lecture  theatres. 

Chemical  Literature. — ^The  growth  of  chemical  literature  since  the 
publication  of  Lavoisier's  famous  TraitS  de  chimie  in  1789,  and  of 
Berzelius'  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie  in  1808-18 18,  has  been  enormous. 
These  two  works,  and  especially  the  latter,  were  the  models  followed 
by  Thenard,  Liebig,  Strecker,  WShler  and  many  others,  including 
Thomas  Graham,  upon  whose  Elements  of  Chemistry  was  founded 
Otto's  famous  Lehrbuch  der  CItemie,  to  which  H.  Kopp  contributed 
the  general  theoretical  part,  Kolbe  the  organic,  and  Buff  and 
Zamminer  the  physico-chemical.  Organic  chemistry  was  especially 
developed  by  the  publication  of  Gerhardt's  TraitS  de  chimie  organique 
in  1 853-1856,  and  of  Kekul6*s  Lehrbuch  der  organischen  CJ^mie  in 
1 861-1882.  General  theoretical  and  physical  chemistry  was  treated 
with  conspicuous  acumen  by  Lothar  Meyer  in  his  Modeme  Theorien, 
by  W.  Ostwald  in  his  Lehrbuch  der  aU^em.  Chemie  (i  884-1 887),  and 
by  Nernst  in  his  Theoretische  Chemte.  In  English,  Roscoe  and 
Schorlemmer's  Treatise  on  Chemistry  is  a  standard  work;  it  records 
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a  successful  attempt  to  state  the  theories  and  facts  of  chemistiy, 
not  in  condensed  epitomes,  but  in  an  easily  read  form.  The  TrattS 
de  ckimie  minSraiei  edited  by  H.  Moissan,  and  the  Handbuck  der 
anorganischen  Chemie,  edited  by  Abegg,  are  of  the  same  type. 
O.  Dammer's  Handbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie  and  F.  Beilstein's 
Handbuck  der  organiscken  Chemie  are  invaluable  works  of  reference. 
Of  the  earlier  encyclopaedias  we  may  notice  the  famous  Hand- 
worterhuck  der  reinen  und  angewandten  Ckemie^  edited  by  Liebi^; 
Fr^my's  BncydapSdie  de  ckimie,  Wurtz's  Dictiannaire  de  ckimie 
pure  et  appliquU,  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Ckemistry,  and  Ladenburg's 
aandw&rterhuch  der  Ckemie, 

The  number  of  periodicals  devoted  to  chemistrv  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  In  England  the 
most  important  is  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
first  published  in  1848.  Since  i8;ri  abstracts  of  papers  appearing 
in  the  other  journals  have  been  printed.  In  1904  a  new  departure 
was  made  in  issuing  Annual  Reports,  containing  r6sum6s  of  the  most 
important  researches  of  the  year.  The  Chemical  News,  founded  by 
Sir  W.  Crookes  in  i860,  may  also  be  noted.  In  America  the  chief 
periodical  is  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  founded  in  18J9. 
Germany  is  provided  with  a  great  number  of  mag^azines.  The 
Berichte  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft,  pubhshed  by  the 
Berlin  Chemical  Society,  the  Chemisches  Centralhlatt,  which  is  con- 
fined to  abstracts  of  papers  appearing  in  other  journals,  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Chemie,  and  Liebig  s  Annalen  der  Chemie  are  the  most  important 
of  the  general  ma^zines.  Others  devoted  to  special  phases  are  the 
Journal  fur  prakttsche  Chemie,  founded  by  Eramann  in  1834,  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  anorganische  Chemie  and  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  physi- 
kalische  Chemie,  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  invaluable 
Jahresberickte  and  the  Jakrbuch  der  Chemie,  In  France,  the  most 
important  journals  are  the  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  phj^sique,  founded 
in  1789  with  the  title  Annales  de  chimie,  and  the  Comptes  rendus, 
published  weekly  by  the  Academic  frangaise  since  1835. 

n.  Genebal  Principles 

The  substances  with  which  the  chemist  has  to  deal  admit  of 
classification  into  ekments  and  compounds.  Of  the  former 
about  eighty  may  be  regarded  as  well  characterized,  although 
many  more  have  been  described. 

Elements, — ^The  following  table  gives  the  names,  symbols 
and  atomic  weights  of  the  perfectly  characterized  elements: — 


International  Atomic  Weights,  1910. 


Name.       Symbol. 


Aluminium 

Antimony 

Argon 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium  or 

Glucinum 
Bismuth  - 
Boron 
Bromine  . 
Cadmium 
Caesium  . 
Calcium  . 
Carbon 
Cerium 
Chlorine  . 
Chromium 
Cobalt 
Columbium 

or  Niobium 
Copper 
Dysprosium 
Erbium    . 
Europium 
Fluorine  . 
Gadolinium 
Gallium    . 
Germanium 
Gold   . 
Helium 
Hydrogen 
Indium 
Iodine 
Iridium 
Iron    . 
Krypton  . 
Lanthanum 
Lead  . 
Lithium   . 
Lutecium 
Magnesium 
Manganese 


Al 

Sb 

A 

As 

Ba 

Be) 

GI5 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cb  j 

Nb 

Cu 

Eu 

F 

Gd 

Ga 

Ge 

Au 

He 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

Kr 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Lu 

Mg 

Mn 


Atomic 

Weights. 

0  =  16. 

271 

I20'2 

39-9 
74-96 

137-37 

91 
208 -o 

II«0 

79.92 

1 12-40 
I32-8I 

40-09 

12-0 
140*25 

35-46 
52-0 

58-97 

93-5 

63-57 
162-5 

1674 

152-0 

19-0 

1573 

699 

725 
197-2 

4-0 

I -008 
114-8 
126-92 

193- 1 
55-85 
83-0 

139-0 
207-10 
7.00 

174 
24-32 

54-93 


Name.        Symbol. 

Mercury  .     .  .  Hg 

Molybdenum  .  Mo 

Neodymium  .  .  Nd 

Neon  .      .      .  .  Ne 

Nickel      .      .  .  Ni 

Nitrogen  .      .  .  N 

Osmium   .      .  .  Os 

Oxygen    .      .  .  O 

Palladium      .  .  Pd 

Phosphorus   .  .  P 

Platinum       .  .  Pt 

Potassium  .  K 

Praseodymium  .  Pr 

Radium    .  .  Ra  ' 

Rhodium «     .  .  Rh 

Rubidium  .  Rb 

Ruthenium    .  .  Ru 

Samarium      .  .  Sa 

Scandium  .  Sc 

Selenium .     .  .  Se 

Silicon      ...  Si 

Silver        .  .  Ag 

Sodium    .     .  .  Na 

Strontium  .  Sr 

Sulphur    .     .  .  S 

Tantalum      .  .  Ta 

Tellurium  .  Te 

Terbium  .  .  Tb 

Thallium.      .  .  Tl 

Thorium  .  .  Th 

Thulium  .  .  Tm 

Tin  .  Sn 

Titanium.  .  Ti 

Tungsten.  .  W 

Uranium  .      .  .  U 

Vanadium  .  V 

Xenon  .  Xe 
Ytterbium  (Neo- 

ytterbium)  .  Yb 

Yttrium   .      .  .  Y 

Zinc    ....  Zn 

Zirconium  .  Zr 


Atomic 

Weights. 

0  =  16. 

200-0 
96-0 

144-3 
20 

58-68 

14-01 
190-9 

16-00 
106-7 

31-0 
195-0 

39-10 
140-6 
226-4 
102 -9 

85-45 
101-7 

150-4 
44.1 

79-2 
28-3 

107-88 
23-0 
87-62 
32-07 

i8i-o 

127-5 
159-2 

204-0 
232-42 
168-5 
119-0 
48-1 
184-0 

238-5 
51-2 

1307 

172 
89-0 

65-37 
90-6 


The  elements  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  the  metallic 

and  the  non-metallic  elements;  the  following  are  classed  as 

non-metals,  and  the  remainder  as  metals: — 

Hvdrogen  Oxyeen  Boron  Neon 

Chlorine  Sulphur  Carbon  Krypton 

Bromine  Selenium  Silicon  Xenon 

Iodine  Telluriuni  Phosphorus  Helium 

Fluorine  Nitrogen  Argon 

Of  these  hydrogen,  chlorine,  fluorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon, 
neon,  krypton,  xenon  and  helium  are  gases,  bromine  is  a  liquid, 
and  the  remainder  are  solids.  All  the  metals  are  solids  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  the  exception  of  mercury,  which  is  liquid. 
The  metals  are  mostly  bodies  of  high  specific  gravity;  tbey 
exhibit,  when  polished,  a  peculiar  brilliancy  or  metallic  lustre, 
and  they  are  good  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity;  the  non- 
metals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  bodies  of  low  specific 
gravity,  and  bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  do  not 
exhibit  metallic  lustre.  The  non-metallic  elements  are  also 
sometimes  termed  metalloids,  but  this  appellation,  which  signifies 
metal-like  substances  (Or.  eldos,  like),  strictly  belongs  to  certain 
elements  which  do  not  possess  the  properties  of  the  true  metals, 
although  they  more  closely  resemble  them  than  the  non-metals 
in  many  respects;  thus,  selenium  and  tellurium,  which  are 
closely  allied  to  sulphur  in  their  chemical  properties,  although 
bad  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  exhibit  metallic  lustre 
and  have  relatively  high  specific  gravities.  But  when  the 
properties  of  the  elements  are  carefully  contrasted  together  it 
is  found  that  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  dividing 
them  into  two  classes;  and  if  they  are  arranged  in  a  series, 
those  which  are  most  closely  allied  in  properties  being  placed 
next  to  each  other,  it  is  observed  that  there  is  a  more  or  less 
regular  alteration  in  properties  from  term  to  term  in  the  series. 

When -binary  compounds,  or  compounds  of  two  elements,  are 
decomposed  by  an  electric  current,  the  two  elements  make  their 
appearance  at  opposite  poles.  Those  elements  which  are  dis- 
engaged at  the  negative  pole  are  termed  electro-positive,  or 
positive,  or  basylous  elements,  whilst  those  disengaged  at  the 
positive  pole  are  termed  electro-negative,  or  negative,  or  chlorous 
elements.  But  the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
elements  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  they  gradually  merge  into 
each  other;  moreover  the  electric  relations  of  elements  are  not 
absolute,  but  vary  according  to  the  state  of  combination  in 
which  they  exist,  so  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  divide  the 
elements  into  two  classes  according  to  this  property  as  it  is  to 
separate  them  into  two  distinct  classes  of  metals  and  non-metals. 
The  following,  however,  are  negative  towards  the  remaining 
elements  which  are  more  or  less  positive: — Fluorine,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium. 

The  metals  may  be  arranged  in  a  series  according  to  their 
power  of  displacing  one  another  in  salt  solutions,  thus  Cs,  Rb, 
K,  Na,  Mg,  Al,  Mn,  Zn,  Cd,  Tl,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Sn,  Pb,  (H),  Sb,  Bi, 
As,  Cu,  Hg,  Ag,  Pd,  Pt,  Au. 

Elements  which  readily  enter  into  reaction  with  each  other, 
and  which  develop  a  large  amount  of  heat  on  combination,  are 
said  to  have  a  powerful  aflinity  for  each  other.  The  tendency 
of  positive  elements  to  unite  with  positive  elements,  or  of  negative 
elements  to  unite  with  negative  elements,  is  much  less  than  that 
of  positive  elements  to  unite  with  negative  elements,  and  the 
greater  the  difference  in  properties  between  two  elements  the 
more  powerful  is  their  affinity  for  each  other.  Thus,  the  affinity 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  for  each  other  is  extremely  powerful, 
much  heat  being  developed  by  the  combination  of  these  two 
elements;  when  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  are  decomposed 
by  the  electric  current,  the  oxygen  invariably  appears  at  the 
positive  pole,  being  negative  to  all  other  elements,  but  the 
hydrogen  of  hydrogen  compounds  is  always  disengaged  at  the 
negative  pole.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are,  therefore,  of  very 
opposite  natures,  and  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  circumstance 
that  oxygen  combines,  with  very  few  exceptions,  with  all  the 
remaining  elements,  whilst  compounds  of  only  a  limited  number 
with  hydrogen  have  been  obtained.  * 

Compounds. — A  chemical  compound  contains  two  or  more 
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elements;  consequently  it  should  be  possible  to  analyse  it, 
i.e.  separate  it  into  its  components,  or  to  synthesize  it,  i.e.  build 
it  up  from  its  components.  In  general,  a  compoimd  has  pro- 
perties markedly  different  from  those  of  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

Laws  of  Chemical  Combinaiion. — A  molecule  may  be  defined 
as  the  smallest  part  of  a  substance  which  can  exist  alone;  an 
atom  as  the  smallest  part  of  a  substance  which  can  exist  in  com- 
bination. The  molecide  of  every  compoimd  must  obviously 
contain  at  least  two  atoms,  and  generally  the  molecules  of  the 
elements  are  also  polyatomic,  the  elements  with  monatomic 
molecules  (at  moderate  temperatures)  being  mercury  and  the 
gases  of  the  argon  group.  The  laws  of  chemical  combination  are 
as  follows: — 

1.  Law  of  Definite  Proportions. — The  same  compoimd  always 
contains  the  same  elements  combined  together  in  the  same  mass 
proportion.  Silver  chloride,  for  example,  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  be  prepared,  invariably  consists  of  chlorine  and  silver 
in  the  proportions  by  weight  of  35-45  parts  of  the  former  and 
107-93  of  the  latter. 

2.  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions, — When  the  same  two  elements 
combine  together  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  the  different 
masses  of  one  of  the  elements  which  unite  with  a  constant  mass 
of  the  other,  bear  a  simple  ratio  to  one  another.  Thus,  i  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen  unites  with  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen, 
forming  water,  and  with  16  or  8  X  2  parts  of  oxygen,  forming 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Again,  in  nitrous  oxide  we  have  a  compound 
of  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  and  14  of  nitrogen;  in  nitric  oxide 
a  compound  of  16  or  8  X  2  parts  of  oxygen  and  14  of  nitrogen; 
in  nitrous  anhydride  a  compound  of  24  or  8  X  3  parts  of  oxygen 
and  14  of  nitrogen;  in  nitric  peroxide  a  compound  of  32  or  8  X  4 
parts  of  oxygen  and  14  of  nitrogen;  and  lastly,  in  nitric  anhy- 
dride a  compound  of  40  or  8X5  parts  of  oxygen  and  14  of 
nitrogen. 

3.  Law  of  Reciprocal  Proportions, — The  masses  of  different 
elements  which  combine  separately  with  one  and  the  same  mass 
of  another  element,  are  either  the  same  as,  or  simple  multiples 
of,  the  masses  of  these  different  elements  which  combine  with 
each  other.  For  instance,  35-45  parts  of  chlorine  and  79-96 
parts  of  bromine  combine  with  107-93  parts  of  silver;  and  when 
chlorine  and  bromine  unite  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  35-45  parts 
of  the  former  to  79-96  parts  of  the  latter.  Iodine  unites  with 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  126-97  parts  to  107-93  parts  of  the 
latter,  but  it  combines  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions,  viz.  in 
the  proportion  of  126-97  parts  either  to  35-45  or  to  three  times 
35-45  parts  of  chlorine. 

There  is  a  fourth  law  of  chemical  combination  which  only 
applies  to  gases.  This  law  states  that: — ^gases  combine  with  one 
another  in  simple  proportions  by  volume,  and  the  volume  of  the 
product  (if  gaseous)  has  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  the 
original  mixtures;  in  other  words,  the  densities  of  gases  are 
simply  related  to  their  combining  weights. 

Nomenclature, — If  a  compound  contains  two  atoms  it  is 
termed  a  binary  compound,  if  three  a  ternary,  if  four  a  quaternary, 
and  so  on.  Its  systematic  name  is  formed  by  replacing  the  last 
syllable  of  the  electro-negative  element  by  ide  and  prefixing 
the  name  of  the  other  element.  For  example,  compounds  of 
oxygen  are  oxides,  of  chlorine,  chlorides,  and  so  on.  If  more  than 
one  compound  be  formed  from  the  same  two  elements,  ,the 
difference  is  shown  by  prefixing  such  words  as  mono-,  di-,  tri-, 
sesqui-,  per-,  sub-,  &c.,  to  the  last  part  of  the  name,  or  the 
suflBixes  -ous  and  -ic  may  be  appended  to  the  name  of  the  first 
element.  For  example  take  the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  N2O,  NO, 
NjOj,  NO2,  N2O6;  these  are  known  respectively  as  nitrous  oxide, 
nitric  oxide,  nitrogen  trioxide,  nitrogen  peroxide  and  nitrogen 
pentoxide.  The  ajfixes  -ous  and  sul>-  refer  to  the  compounds 
containing  more  of  the  positive  element,  -ic  and  per-  to  those 
containing   less. 

An  acid  (q.v,)  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  which  element  can 
be  replaced  by  metals,  .the  hydrogen  being  liberated,  giving 
substances  named  salts.  An  alkali  or  base  is  a  substance  which 
neutralizes  an  add  with  the  production  of  salts  but  with  no 


evolution  of  hydrogen.  A  base  may  be  regarded  as  water  in 
which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  or  by  a 
radical  which  behaves  as  a  metal.  (The  term  radical  is  given 
to  a  group  of  atoms  which  persist  in  chemical  changes,  behaving 
as  if  the  group  were  an  element;  the  commonest  is  the 
ammonium  group,  NH4,  which  forms  salts  similar  to  the  salts 
of  sodium  and  potassium.)  If  the  add  contains  no  oxygen  it  is  a 
hydracid,  and  its  systematic  name  is  form^  from  the  prefix 
hydro-  and  the  name  of  the  other  element  or  radical,  the  last 
syllable  of  which  has  been  replaced  by  the  termination  -ic.  For 
example,  the  add  formed  by  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  termed 
hydrochloric  add  (and  sometimes  hydrogen  chloride).  If  an 
add  contains  oxygen  it  is  termed  an  oxyacid.  The  nomendature 
of  adds  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  that  for  binary  com- 
pounds. If  one  acid  be  known  its  name  is  formed  by  the  ter- 
mination -ic,  e.g.  carbonic  add;  if  two,  the  one  containing  the 
less  amount  of  oxygen  takes  the  termination  -ous  and  the  other 
the  termination  -ic,  e.g.  nitrous  add,  HNO2,  nitric  add,  HNO|. 
If  more  than  two  be  known,  the  one  inferior  in  oxygen  content 
has  the  prefix  hypo-  and  the  termination  -ous,  and  the  one 
superior  in  oxygen  content  has  the  prefix  per-  and  tJie  termination 
-ic.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  four  oxyadds  of  chlorine,  HCIO, 
HClOj,  HClOs,  HCIO4,  which  have  the  names  h3ix>chlorous, 
chlorous,  chloric  and  perchloric  adds.  An  add  is  said  to  be 
monobasic,  dibasic,  tribasic,  &c.,  according  to  the  niunber  of 
replaceable  hydrogen  atoms;  thus  HNOs  is  monobasic,  sulphuric 
add  H2SO4  dibasic,  phosphoric  add  H3PO4  tribasic. 

An  add  terminating  in  -ous  forms  a  salt  ending  in  -ite,  and  an 
oxyadd  ending  in  -ic  forms  a  salt  ending  in  -^Ue,  Thus  the 
chlorine  oxyadds  enumerated  above  form  salts  named  respec- 
tivdy  hypochlorites,  chlorites,  chlorates  and  perchlorates.  Salts 
formed  from  hydradds  terminate  in  -ide,  following  the  rule 
for  binary  compounds.  An  add  salt  is  one  in  which  the  whole 
amount  of  hydrogen  has  not  been  replaced  by  metal;  a  normal 
salt  is  one  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced;  and  a 
basic  salt  is  one  in  which  part  of  the  add  of  the  normal  salt  has 
been  replaced  by  oxygen. 

Chemical  Formulae. — Opposite  the  name  of  each  element  in 
the  second  column  of  the  above  table,  the  symbol  is  given  which 
is  always  employed  to  represent  it.  This  symbol,  however,  not 
only  represents  the  particular  dement,  but  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  it.  Thus,  the  letter  H  always  stands  for  i  atom  or 
I  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  the  letter  N  for  i  atom  or  14  parts 
of  nitrogen,  and  the  symbol  CI  for  i  atom  or  35-5  parts  of  chlor- 
ine.* Compounds  are  in  like  manner  represented  by  writing  the 
symbols  of  their  constituent  dements  side  by  side,  and  if  more 
than  one  atom  of  each  element  be  present,  the  number  is  indicated 
by  a  numeral  placed  on  the  ri^t  of  the  symbol  of  the  element 
either  below  or  above  the  line.  Thus,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
represented  by  the  formula  HCl,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  comx)Ound 
of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  with  an  atom  of  chlorine,  or  of  i  part 
by  wdght  of  hydrogen  with  35-5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine; 
again,  sulphuric  add  is  represented  by  the  formula  H2SO4,  which 
is  a  statement  that  it  consists  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  i  of  sulphur, 
and  4  of  oxygen,  and  consequently  of  certain  relative  weights  of 
these  elements.  A  figure  placed  on  the  right  of  a  symbol  only 
affects  the  s3rmbol  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  when  figures  are 
placed  in  front  of  several  symbols  all  are  affected  by  it,  thus 
2H2SO4  means  H2SO4  taken  twice. 

The  distribution  of  weight  in  chemical  change  is  readily 
expressed  in  the  form  of  equations  by  the  aid  of  these  symbols; 
the  equation 

2HCH-Zn*ZnCl,-i-H2, 

for  example,  is  to  be  read  as  meaning  that  from  73  parts  of 
hydrochloric  add  and  65  parts  of  zinc,  136  parts  of  zinc  chloride 
and  2  parts  of  hydrogen  are  produced.  The  +  sign  is  invariably 
employed  in  this  way  either  to  express  combination  or  action 
upon,  the  meaning  usually  attached  to  the  use  of  the  sign  =  being 
that  from  such  and  such  bodies  such  and  such  other  bodies 
are  formed. 

*  Approximate  values  of  the  atomic  weights  are  employed  here. 
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Usually,  when  the  S3nnbo]s  of  the  elements  are  written  or 
printed  with  a  figure  to  the  right,  it  is  understood  that  this 
indicates  a  molecule  of  the  dement,  the  symbol  alone  represen  ting 
an  atom.  Thus,  the  symbols  H2  and  P4  indicate  that  the  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus  respectively  contain  2  and  4 
atoms.  Since,  according  to  the  molecular  theory,  in  all  cases 
of  chemical  change  the  action  is  between  molecules,  such  symbols 
as  these  ought  always  to  be  employed.  Thus,  the  formation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  from  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is  correctly 
represented  by  the  equation 

Ht+C1.*2HC1; 

that  is  to  say,  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  and  a  molecule  of  chlorine 
give  rise  to  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  add;  whilst  the 
following  equation  merely  represents  the  relative  weights  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  reaction,  and  is  not  a  complete  ex- 
pression of  what  is  supposed  to  take  place: — 

H-i-Cl«HCK 

In  all  cases  it  is  usual  to  represent  substances  by  formulae 
which  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  express  their  molecular 
composition  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  not  merely  the  relative 
number  of  atoms  which  they  contain;  thus,  acetic  acid  consists 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom 
of  carbon,  two  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  but  its  molecular 
weight  corresponds  to  the  formula  C2H4O2,  which  therefore  is 
always  employed  to  represent  acetic  acid.  When  chemical 
change  is  expressed  with  the  aid  of  molecular  formulae  not 
only  is  the  distribution  of  weight  represented,  but  by  the  mere 
inspection  of  the  symbols  it  is  possible  to  deduce  from  the  law 
of  gaseous  combination  mentioned  above,  the  relative  volimies 
which  the  agents  and  resultants  occupy  in  the  state  of  gas  if 
measured  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  the  same  pressure. 
Thus,  the  equation 

2H,+02=2H,0 

not  only  represents  that  certain  definite  weights  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  furnish  a  certain  definite  weight  of  the  compound 
which  we  term  water,  but  that  if  the  water  in  the  state  of  gas, 
the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  are  all  measured  at  the  same 
temperature  and  pressure,  the  volume  occupied  by  the  oxygen 
is  only  half  that  occupied  by  the  hydrogen,  whilst  the  resulting 
water-gas  will  only  occupy  the  same  volume  as  the  hydrogen. 
In  other  words,  2  volumes  of  oxygen  and  4  volumes  of  hydrogen 
furnish  4  volumes  of  water-gas.  A  simple  equation  like  this, 
therefore,  when  properly  interpreted,  affords  a  large  amount  of 
information.    One  other  instance  may  be  given;  the  equation 

2NH««N2+3H, 

represents  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  gas  into  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  gases  by  the  electric  spark,  and  it  not  only  conveys 
the  information  that  a  certain  relative  weight  of  ammonia, 
consisting  of  certain  relative  weights  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
is  broken  up  into  certain  rdative  weights  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  but  also  that  the  nitrogen  will  be  contained  in  half 
the  space  which  contained  the  ammonia,  and  that  the  volume 
of  the  hydrogen  will  be  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  original  ammonia,  so  that  in  the  decomposition  of  ammonia 
the  volume  becomes  doubled. 

Formulae  which  merely  express  the  relative  number  of  atoms 
of  the  different  elements  present  in  a  compound  are  termed 
empirical  formvlaey  and  the  formulae  of  all  compounds  whose 
molecular  weights  are  undetermined  are  necessarily  empirical. 
The  molecular  formula  of  a  compound,  however,  is  always  a 
simple  multiple  of  the  empirical  formula,  if  not  identical  with  it; 
thus,  the  empirical  formula  of  acetic^  acid  is  CHsO,  and  its 
molecular  formula  is  C4H4O2,  or  twice  CHjO.  In  addition  to 
empirical  and  molecular  formulae,  chemists  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  various  kinds  of  rational  formulae,  called  structural, 
constitutional  or  graphic  formulae,  &c.,  which  not  only  express 
the  molecular  composition  of  the  compotmds  to  which  they 
apply,  but  also  embody  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  constituent  atoms  are  arranged,  and  convey  more 
or  less  information  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
itself,  viz.  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  the  manner  in  which  I 


it  is  formed,  and  the  behaviour  it  will  exhibit  under  various 
circumstances.  Before  explaining  these  formulae  it  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  consider  the  differences  in  combining 
power  exhibited  by  the  various  elements. 

Valency. — It  is  found  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  a  given 
element,  of  chlorine,  for  example,  which  unite  with  an  atom  of 
each  of  the  other  elements  is  very  variable.  Thus,  hydrogen 
unites  with  but  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  zinc  with  two,  boron 
with  three,  silicon  with  four,  phosphorus  with  five  and  tungsten 
with  six.  Those  elements  which  are  equivalent  in  combining 
or  displacing  power  to  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen  are  said  to  be 
univalerU  or  monad  elements;  whUst  those  which  are  equivalent 
to  two  atoms  ol  hydrogen  are  termed  bivalent  or  dyad  elements; 
and  those  equivalent  to  three,  four,  five  or  six  atoms  of  hydrogen 
triad,  tetrad,  pentad  or  hexad  elements.  But  not  only  is  the 
combining  power  or  valency  (atomicity)  of  the  elements  different, 
it  is  also  observed  that  one  element  may  combine  with  another 
in  several  proportions,  or  that  its  valency  may  vary;  for  example, 
phosphorus  forms  two  chlorides  represented  by  the  fonnulae 
PCI3  and  PClft,  nitrogen  the  series  of  oxides  represented  by  the 
fonnulae  NjO,  NO,  (NjOs),  Nrf)4,  N^Oj,  molybdenum  forms  the 
chlorides  MoCls,  MoClt,  MoClcMoCle,  MoCU(?),  and  tungsten 
the  chlorides  WClj,  WCU,  WCU,  WCU. 

In  explanation  of  these  facts  it  is  supposed  that  each  element 
has  a  certain  number  of  '^  units  of  affinity,"  which  may  be 
entirely,  or  only  in  part,  engaged  when  it  enters  into  combination 
with  other  elements;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  entire 
number  of  units  of  affinity  are  not  engaged  by  other  elements, 
it  is  supposed  that  those  which  are  thus  disengaged  neutralize 
each  other,  as  it  were.  For  example,  in  phosphorus  penta- 
chlotide  the  five  imits  of  affinity  possessed  by  the  phosphorus 
atom  are  satisfied  by  the  five  monad  atoms  of  chlorine,  but  in 
the  trichloride  two  are  disengaged,  and,  it  may  be  supposed, 
satisfy  each  other.  Compounds  in  which  all  the  units  of  affinity 
of  the  contained  elements  are  engaged  are  said  to  be  saturated, 
whilst  those  in  which  the  affinities  of  the  contained  elements  are 
not  all  engaged  by  other  elements  are  said  to  be  unsaturated. 
According  to  this  view,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that,  in  all 
unsaturated  compounds,  two,  or  some  even  number  of  affinities 
are  disengaged;  and  also  that  all  elements  which  combine 
with  an  even  number  of  naonad  atoms  cannot  combine  with  an 
odd  number,  and  vice  versa, — ^in  other  words,  that  the  nimiber 
of  units  of  affinity  active  in  the  case  of  any  given  element  must 
be  always  either  an  even  or  an  odd  number,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  at  one  time  an  even  and  at  another  an  odd  number.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  "  law." 
Thus,  it  must  be  supposed  that  in  nitric  oxide,  NO,  an  odd 
number  of  affinities  are  disengaged,  since  a  single  atom  of  dyad 
oxygen  is  united  with  a  single  atom  of  nitrogen,  which  in  all  its 
compounds  with  other  elements  acts  either  as  a  triad  or  pentad. 
When  nitric  peroxide,  N2O4,  is  converted  into  gas,  it  decomposes, 
and  at  about  180^  C.  its  vapour  entirely  consists  of  molecules 
of  the  composition  NO2;  while  at  temperatures  between  this 
and  o**  C.  it  consists  of  a  mixture  in  different  proportions  of  the 
two  kinds  of  molecules,  N/>4  and  NOt.  The  oxide  NO2  must 
be  regarded  as  another  instance  of  a  compound  in  which  an  odd 
number  of  affinities  of  <Mie  of  the  contained  elements  are  dis- 
engaged, since  it  contains  two  atoms  of  dyad  oxygen  united  with 
a  single  atom  of  triad  or  pentad  nitrogen.  Again,  when  tungsten 
hexachloride  is  converted  into  vapour  it  is  decomposed  into 
chlorine  and  a  pentachloride,  having  a  normal  vapour  density, 
but  as  in  the  majority  of  its  compounds  tungsten  acts  as  a  hexad, 
we  apparentiy  must  regard  its  pentachloride  as  a  compK>und 
in  which  an  odd  number  of  free  affinities  are  disengaged.  Hither- 
to no  explanation  has  been  given  of  these  exceptions  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  law  of  almost  universal  application,  viz.  that  the 
sum  of  the  units  of  affinity  of  all  the  atoms  in  a  compoimd  is 
an  even  number. 

The  number  of  units  of  affinity  active  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  element  is  largely  dependent,  however,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  element  or  elements  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Thus,  an  atom  of  iodine  only  combines  with  one  of  hydrogen, 
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but  may  unite  with  three  of  chlorine,  which  never  combines 
with  more  than  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen;  an  atom  of  phos- 
phorus unites  with  only  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  but  with  five 
of  chlorine,  or  with  four  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  iodine;  and  the 
chlorides  corresponding  to  the  higher  oxides  of  lead,  nickel, 
manganese  and  arsenic,  Pb02,  NiaOj,  Mn02  and  AS2O8  do  not 
exist  as  stable  compounds,  but  the  lower  chlorides,  PbCl2,  NiCk, 
MnCl2  and  AsCls,  are  very  stable. 

The  valency  of  an  element  is  usually  expressed  by  dashes 
or  Roman  numerals  placed  on  the  right  of  its  symbol,  thus: 
H',  O*',  B'",  C'^,  P^,  Mo^';  but  in  constructing  graphic  formulae 
the  symbols  of  the  elements  are  written  with  as  many  lines 
attached  to  each  sjonbol  as  the  element  which  it  represents 
has  units  of  affinity. 

The  periodic  law  (see  Element)  permits  a  grouping  of  the 
elements  according  to  their  valency  as  follows: — Group  O: 
helium,  neon,  argon,  krypton  and  xenon  appear  to  be  devoid  of 
valency.  Group  I.:  the  alkali  metals  Li,  Na,  K,  Rb,  Cs,  and 
also  Ag,  monovalent;  Cu,  monovalent  and  divalent;  Au, 
monovalent  and  trivalent.  Group  II. :  the  alkaline  earth  metals 
Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  and  also  Be  (Gl) ,  Mg,  Zn,  Cd,  divalent ;  Hg,  monovalent 
and  divalent.  Group  III.:  B,  trivalent;  Al,  trivalent,  but 
possibly  also  tetra-or  penta-valent;  Ga,  divalent  and  trivalent; 
In,  mono-,  di-  and  tri-valent;  Tl,  monovalent  and  trivalent. 
Group  IV.:  C,  Si,  Ge,  Zr,  Th,  tetravalent;  Ti,  tetravalent  and 
hexavalent;  Sn,  Pb,  divalent  and  tetravalent;  Ce,  trivalent 
and  tetravalent.  Group  V. :  N,  trivalent  and  pentavalent,  but 
divalent  in  nitric  oxide;  P,  As,  Sb,  Bi,  trivalent  and  pentavsilent, 
the  last  being  possibly  divalent  in  BiO  and  BiCU.  Group  VI.: 
O,  usually  divalent,  but  tetravalent  and  possibly  hexavalent  in 
oxonium  and  other  salts;  S,  Se,  Te,  di-,  tetra-  and  hexa-valent; 
Cr,  di-,  tri-  and  hexa-valent;  Mo,  W,  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-  and 
hexa-valent.  Group  VII.:  H  (?),  monovalent;  the  halogens  F, 
CI,  Br,  I,  usually  monovalent,  but  possibly  also  tri-  and  penta- 
valent; Mn,  divalent  and  trivalent,  and  possibly  heptavalent 
in  permanganates.  Group  VIII. :  Fe,  Co,  divalent  and  trivalent ; 
Ni,  divalent;  Os,  Ru,  hexavalent  and  octavaient;  Pd,  Pt, 
divalent  and  tetravalent;  Ir,  tri-,  tetra-  and  hexa-valent. 
(See  also  Valency.) 

Constitutional  Formulae. — Graphic  or  constitutional  formulae 
are  employed  to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  constituent 
atoms  of  compounds  are  associated  together;  for  example,  the 
trioxide  of  sulphur  is  usually  regarded  as  a  compound  of  an 
atom  of  hexad  sulphur  with  three  atoms  of  dyad  oxygen,  and 
this  hypothesis  is  illustrated  by  the  graphic  formula 

When  this  oxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  water  it  combines 
with  it  forming  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4. 

In  this  compound  only  two  of  the  oxygen  atoms  are  wholly 
associated  with  the  sulphur  atom,  each  of  the  remaining  oxygen 
atoms  being  united  by  one  of  its  affinities  to  the  sulphur  atoms, 
and  by  the  remaining  affinity  to  an  atom  of  hydrogen; 
thus — 

The  graphic  formula  of  a  sulphate  is  readily  deduced  by  re- 
membering that  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  partially  or  entirely 
replaced.  Thus  acid  sodium  sulphate,  normal  sodium  sulphate, 
and  zinc  sulphate  have  the  formulae 

^^O^^"^.        Na.O>^^.        2n<o!>S<^. 

Again,  the  reactions  of  acetic  add,  C2H4O2,  show  that  the  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  which  it  contains  have  not  all  the  same 
function,  and  also  that  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  have  different 
functions;  the  graphic  formula  which  we  are  led  to  assign  to 
acetic  acid,  viz. 

serves  in  a  measure  to  express  this,  three  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
being  represented  as  associated  with  one  of  the  atoms  of  carbon, 


whilst  the  fourth  atom  is  associated  with  an  atom  of  oxygen 
which  is  united  by  a  single  affinity  to  the  second  atom  of  carbon, 
to  which,  however,  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  is  united  by  both 
of  its  affinities.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  any 
actual  bonds  of  union  between  the  atoms;  graphic  formulae 
such  as  these  merely  express  the  hypothesis  that  certain  of  the 
atoms  in  a  compound  come  directly  within  the  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion of  certain  other  atoms,  and  only  indirectly  within  the 
sphere  of  attraction  of  others, — an  hypothesis  to  which  chemists 
are  led  by  observing  that  it  is  often  possible  to  separate  a  group 
of  elements  from  a  compound,  and  to  displace  it  by  other  elements 
or  groups  of  elements. 

Rational  formulae  of  a  much  simpler  description  than  these 
graphic  formulae  are  generally  employed.  For  instance,  sidphuric 
acid  is  usually  represented  by  the  formula  S02(OH)2,  which 
indicates  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  group 
SO2  with  twice  the  group  OH.  Each  of  these  OH  groups  is 
eqiuvalent  in  combining  or  displacing  power  to  a  monad  element, 
since  it  consists  of  an  atom  of  dyad  oxygen  associated  with  a 
single  atom  of  monad  hydrogen,  so  that  in  this  case  the  SO2 
group  is  equivalent  to  an  atom  of  a  dyad  element.  This  formula 
for  sulphuric  acid,  however,  merely  represents  such  facts  as  that 
it  is  possible  to  displace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of 
oxygen  in  sulphuric  acid  by  a  single  atom  of  chlorine,  thus 
forming  the  compound  SO3HCI;  and  that  by  the  action  of 
water  on  the  compound  SO2CI2  twice  the  group  OH,  or  water 
minus  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  is  introduced  in  place  of  the  two 
monad  atoms  of  chlorine — 

S02Cl2+2HOH=      S0,(0H)2      +2HC1. 
Water.    Sulphuric  acid. 

Constitutional  formulae  like  these,  in  fact,  are  nothing  more 
than  symbolic  expressions  of  the  character  of  the  compounds 
which  they  represent,  the  arrangement  of  symbols  in  a  certain 
definite  manner  being  understood  to  convey  certain  information 
with  regard  to  the  compounds  represented. 

Groups  of  two  or  more  atoms  like  SO2  and  OH,  which  are 
capable  of  pla3ring  the  part  of  elementary  atoms  (that  is  to  say, 
which  can  be  transferred  from  compound  to  compound),  are 
termed  compound  radicals,  the  elementary  atoms  being  simple 
radicals.  Thus,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  is  a  monad  simple  radical, 
the  atom  of  oxygen  a  dyad  simple  radical,  whilst  the  group  OH 
is  a  monad  compound  radical. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  regard  compounds  as  formed  upon 
certain  tjrpes;  alcohol,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  be  a  com- 
pound formed  upon  the  water  type,  that  is  to  say,  a  compound 
formed  from  water  by  displacing  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
by  the  group  of  elements  CaHs,  thus — 

Water  Alcohol. 

Constitutional  formulae  become  of  preponderating  importance 
when  we  consider  the  more  compHcated  inorganic  and  especially 
organic  compounds.  Their  full  significance  is  treated  in  the 
section  of  this  article  dealing  with  organic  chemistry,  and  in  the 
articles  Isomerism  and  Stereg-isomekism. 

Chemical  Action. — Chemical  change  or  chemical  action  may 
be  said  to  take  place  whenever  changes  occur  which  involve  an 
alteration  in  the  composition  of  molecules,  and  may  be  the 
result  of  the  action  of  agents  such  as  heat,  electricity  or 
light,  or  of  two  or  more  elements  or  compounds  upon  each 
other. 

Three  kinds  of  changes  are  to  be  distinguished,  viz.  changes 
which  involve  combination,  changes  which  involve  decomposi- 
tion or  separation,  and  changes  which  involve  at  the  same  time 
both  decomposition  and  combination.  Changes  of  the  first  and 
second  kind,  according  to  our  views  of  the  constitution  of  mole- 
cules, are  probably  of  very  rare  occurrence;  in  fact,  chemical 
action  appears  almost  always  to  involve  the  occurrence  of  both 
these  kinds  of  change,  for,  as  already  pointed  out,  we  must 
assume  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  several 
other  elements  are  diatomic,  or  that  they  consist  of  two  atoms. 
Indeed,  it  appears  probable  that  with  few  exceptions  the  elements 
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are  all  compounds  of  similar  atoms  united  together  by  one  or 
more  units  of  affinity,  according  to  their  valencies.  If  this  be 
the  case,  however,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  the  reactions  which  take  place  when  two  elements 
combine  together  and  when  an  element  in  a  compoimd  is  dis- 
placed by  another.  The  combination,  as  it  is  ordinarily  termed, 
of  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  and  the  displacement  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  may  be  dted  as 
examples;  if  these  reactions  are  represented,  as  such  reactions 
very  commonly  are,  by  equations  which  merely  express  the 
relative  weights  of  the  bodies  which  enter  into  reaction,  and  of 

the  products,  thus — 

H  -f  CI  =  HC! 

Hydrogen.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  add. 

KI        +  CI  «  KC!        +  I 

Potassium  iodide.    Chlorine.    Potassium  chloride.    Iodine. 

they  appear  to  differ  in  character;  but  if  they  are  correctly 
represented  by  molecular  equations,  or  equations  which  express 
the  relative  number  of  molecules  which  enter  into  reaction  and 
which  result  from  the  reaction,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
character  of  the  reaction  is  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  that  both  are  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  double  decomposition — 

H,      +        CI,      =        2HC! 
Hydrogen.    Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  acid. 

2KI       +  Cla  =        2KC1       +        I,. 

Potassium  iodide.    Chlorine.    Potassium  chloride.    Iodine. 

In  all  cases  of  chemical  change  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  is 
either  developed  or  absorbed,  and  the  amount  of  heat  developed 
or  absorbed  in  a  given  reaction  is  as  definite  as  are  the  weights 
of  the  substance  engaged  in  the  reaction.  Thus,  in  the  production 
of  hydrochloric  acid  from  hydrogen  and  chlorine  32,000  calories 
are  developed;  in  the  production  of  hydrobromic  add  from 
hydrogen  and  bromine,  however,  only  8440caloriesare developed; 
and  in  the  formation  of  hydriodic  add  from  hydrogen  and 
iodine  6040  calories  are  absorbed. 

This  difference  in  behaviour  of  the  three  elements,  chlorine, 
bromine  and  iodine,  which  in  many  respects  exhibit  considerable 
resemblance,  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  We 
may  suppose  that  in  the  formation  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid 
from  gaseous  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  according  to  the  equation 

H,+CU=HC!+HC!, 

a  certain  amount  of  energy  is  expended  in  separating  the  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  the  hydrogen  molecule,  and  the  atoms  of  chlorine 
in  the  chlorine  molecule,  from  each  other;  but  that  heat  is 
developed  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  with 
the  chlorine  atoms,  and  that,  as  more  energy  is  developed  by  the 
union  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  than  is  expended 
in  separating  the  hydrogen  atoms  from  each  other  and  the 
chlorine  atoms  from  one  another,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
two  elements  upon  each  other  is  the  development  of  heat, — the 
amount  finally  developed  in  the  reaction  being  the  difference 
between  that  absorbed  in  decomposing  the  elementary  mole- 
cules and  that  devdoped  by  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen.  In  the  formation  of  gaseous  hydrobromic 
acid  from  liquid  bromine  and  gaseous  hydrogen — 

H8+Br2=HBr+HBr, 

in  addition  to  the  energy  expended  in  decomposing  the  hydrogen 

and  bromine  molecules,  energy  is  also  expended  in  converting 

the  Uquid  bromine  into  the  gaseous  condition,  and  probably 

less  heat  is  developed  by  the  combination  of  bromine  and 

hydrogen  than  by  the  combination  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  so 

that  the  amount  of  heat  finally  developed  is  much  less  than  is 

developed  in  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  add.    Lastly,  in 

the  production  of  gaseous  hydriodic  acid  from  hydrogen  and 

soUd  iodine — 

H,+I,=HI+HI, 

so  much  energy  is  expended  in  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrogen 
and  iodine  molecules  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  iodine  into  the 
gaseous  condition,  that  the  heat  which  it  may  be  supposed  is 
developed  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  and  iodine  atoms 
is  insuffident  to  balance  the  expenditure,  and  the  final  result  is 


therefore  negative;  hence  it  is  necessary  in  forming  hydriodic 
add  from  its  dements  to  apply  heat  continuously. 

These  compoimds  also  afford  examples  of  the  fact  that, 
generally  speaking,  those  compounds  are  most  readily  formed, 
and  are  most  stable,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  most  heat  is 
developed.  Thus,  chlorine  enters  into  reaction  with  hydrogen, 
and  removes  hydrogen  from  hydrogenized  bodies,  far  more 
readily  than  bromine ;  and  hydrochloric  add  is  a  far  more 
stable  substance  than  hydrobromic  acid,  hydriodic  add  being 
greatly  inferior  even  to  hydrobromic  add  in  stability.  Com- 
pounds formed  with  the  evolution  of  heat  are  termed  exothermic, 
while  those  formed  with  an  absorption  are  termed  endothermic. 
Explosives  are  the  commonest  examples  of  endothermic  com- 
pounds. 

When  two  substances  which  by  their  action  upon  each  other 
develop  much  heat  enter  into  reaction,  the  reaction  is  usually 
complete  without  the  employment  of  an  excess  of  either;  for 
example,  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portions to  form  water — 

2H,+Oi=20H2, 

is  exploded,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  water.  This  is  also 
the  case  if  two  substances  are  brought  together  in  solution,  by 
the  action  of  which  upon  each  other  a  third  body  is  formed 
which  is  insoluble  in  the  solvent  employed,  and  which  also  does 
not  tend  to  react  upon  any  of  the  substances  present;  for 
instance,  when  a  solution  of  a  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
a  silver  salt,  insoluble  silver  chloride  is  predpitated,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  silver  is  removed  from  solution,  even  if  the 
amoimt  of  the  chloride  employed  be  not  in  excess  of  that 
theoretically  required. 

But  if  there  be  no  tendency  to  form  an  insoluble  compound, 
or  one  which  is  not  liable  to  react  upon  any  of  the  other  substances 
present,  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  For  example,  when  a  solution 
of  a  ferric  salt  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate, 
a  deep  red  coloration  is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
ferric  thiocyanate.  Theoretically  the  reaction  takes  place  in 
the  case  of  ferric  nitrate  in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
equation 

Fe(NO0i    +    3KCNS      «       Fe(CNS),    +    3KN0«; 

Ferric  tiitrate.    Potassium  thiocyaiiate.    Fenic  thiocjaaate.     PoUasiiun  nitrate. 

but  it  is  found  that  even  when  more  than  sixty  times  the  amount 
of  potassiiun  thiocyanate  required  by  this  equation  is  added, 
a  portion  of  the  ferric  nitrate  still  remains  unconverted,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  reverse  change — 

Fe(CNS)  I -1-3KN0, = Fe(NO,), +3KCNS. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  in  which  substances  act  upon  one 

another  under  such  drcmnstances  that  the  resulting  compounds 

are  free  to  react,  the  extent  to  which  the  different  kinds  of  action 

which  may  occur  take  place  is  dependent  upon  the  mass  of  the 

substances  present  in  the  mixture.    As  another  instance  of  this 

kind,  the  decomposition  of  bismuth  chloride  by  water  may  be 

dted.    If  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  be  added,  the  chloride 

is  entirely  decomposed  in   the   manner  represented  by  the 

equation — 

BiCl,      -f      OH,       *      BiOCl      +      2HC1, 
Bismuth  chloride.  Bismuth  oxychloride. 

the  oxychloride  being  predpitated;  but  if  smaller  quantities 
of  water  be  added  the  decomposition  is  incomplete,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  extent  to  which  decomposition  takes  place  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  employed,  the  decom- 
position being  incomplete,  except  in  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  water,  because  of  the  occurrence  of  the  reverse  action — 

BiOCl  -1-2HC1  =  BiCls +O2H. 

Chemical  change  which  merely  involves  simple  decomposition 
is  thus  seen  to  be  influenced  by  the  masses  of  the  reacting  sub- 
stances and  the  presence  of  the  products  of  decomposition;  in 
other  words  the  system  of  reacting  substances  and  resultants 
form  a  mixture  in  which  chemical  action  has  apparentiy  ceased, 
or  the  system  is  in  equilibrium.  Such  reactions  are  termed 
reversible  (see  Chemical  Action). 
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lU.  iNOSGAiac  Chemistky 

Inorganic  chemistry  is  concerned  with  the  descriptive  study 
of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  exc^t  those  of  carbon. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  the  separate  articles  on  the  diflFercnt 
elements  and  the  more  important  compounds  for  their  prepara- 
tion, properties  and  uses.  In  this  article  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  science  is  treated  historically. 

The  earliest  discoveries  in  inorganic  chemistry  are  to  be  found 
in  the  metallurgy,  medicine  and  chemical  arts  of  the  ancients. 
The  Egyptians  obtained  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  tin, 
either  pure  or  as  alloys,  by  smelting  the  ores;  mercury  is  men- 
tioned by  Theophrastus  [c.  300  B.C.).  The  manufacture  of  glass, 
also  practised  in  Eg3T)t,  demanded  a  knowledge  of  sodiimi  or 
potassium  carbonates;  the  former  occurs  as  an  efflorescence 
on  the  shores  of  certain  lakes;  the  latter  was  obtained  from 
wood  ashes.  Many  substances  were  used  as  pigments:  Pliny 
records  white  lead,  cinnabar,  verdigris  and  red  oxide  of  iron; 
and  the  preparation  of  coloured  glasses  and  enamels  testifies  to 
the  uses  to  which  these  and  other  substances  were  put.  Salts  of 
ammoniiun  were  also  known;  while  alum  was  used  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing.  Many  substances  were  employed  in  ancient  medicine : 
galena  was  the  basis  of  a  valuable  £g3^tian  cosmetic  and  drug; 
the  arsenic  sulphides,  realgar  and  orpiment,  litharge,  alum, 
saltpetre,  iron  rust  were  also  used.  Among  the  Arabian  and 
later  alchemists  we  find  attempts  made  to  collate  compoimds  by 
specific  proi)erties,  and  it  is  to  these  writers  that  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  such  tenns  as  "alkali,"  "sal,"  &c.  The  mineral 
acids,  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  also  aqua 
regia  (a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids)  were  discovered, 
and  the  vitriols,  alum,  saltpetre,  sal-ammoniac,  ammonium 
carbonate,  silver  nitrate  .  {lunar  caustic)  became  better  known. 
The  compounds  of  mercury  attracted  considerable  attention, 
mainly  on  account  of  their  medicinal  properties;  mercuric 
oxide  and  corrosive  sublimate  were  known  to  pseudo-Geber,  and 
the  nitrate  and  basic  sulphate  to  "  Basil  Valentine."  Antimony 
and  its  compounds  formed  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  treatise 
ascribed  to  this  last  writer,  who  also  contributed  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  compounds  of  zinc,  bismuth  and  arsenic.  All  the  com- 
monly occurring  elements  and  compounds  appear  to  have 
received  notice  by  the  alchemists;  but  the  writings  assigned 
to  the  alchemical  period  are  generally  so  vague  and  indefinite 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  true  value  of  the  results 
obtained. 

In  the  succeeding  iatrochemical  period,  the  methods  of  the 
alchemists  were  improved  and  new  ones  devised.  Glauber 
showed  how  to  prepare  hydrochloric  add,  spkitus  salts,  by 
heating  rock-salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  method  in  conunon 
use  to-day;  and  also  nitric  add  from  saltpetre  and  arsenic 
trioxide.  Libavius  obtained  sulphuric  add  from  many  sub- 
stances, «.g.  aliun,  vitriol,  sulphur  and  nitric  add,  by  distillation. 
The  action  of  these  adds  on  many  metals  was  also  studied; 
Glauber  obtained  zinc,  stannic,  aisenious  and  cuprous  chlorides 
by  dissolving  the  metals  in  hydrochloric  add,  compounds 
hitherto  obtained  by  heating  the  metals  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  consequently  supposed  to  contain  mercury.  The  sdentific 
study  of  salts  dates  from  this  period,  especial  interest  being 
taken  in  those  compounds  which  possessed  a  medicinal  or 
technical  value.  In  particular,  the  salts  of  potassium,  sodium 
and  ammonium  were  carefully  investigated,  but  sodium  and 
potassium  salts  were  rarely  differentiated.^  The  metals  of  the 
alkaline-earths  were  somewhat  neglected;  we  find  Georg 
Agricola  considering  g3rpsiun  (caldum  sulphate)  as  a  compound 
of  lime,  while  caldum  nitrate  and  chloride  became  known  at 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Antimonial,  bismuth 
and  arsenical  compoimds  were  assiduously  studied,  a  direct 
consequence  of  their  high  medicinal  importance;  mercurial 
and  silver  compounds  were  investigated  for  the  same  reason. 
The  general  tendency  of  this  period  appears  to  have  taken  the 
form  of  improving  and  developing  the  methods  of  the  alchemists; 

*The  definite  distinction  between  potash  and  soda  was  first 
established  by  Duhamd  de  Monceau  (1700-1781). 


few  new  fields  were  opened,  and  apart  from  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  sahs,  no  valuable  generalizations 
were  attained. 

The  discovery  of  phosphorus  by  Brandy  a  Hamburg  alchemist, 
in  1669  excited  chemists  to  an  unwonted  degree;  it  was  also 
independently  prepared  by  Robert  Boyle  and  J.  Kunckd, 
Brand  having  kept  his  process  secret.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century  two  new  elements  were  isolated:  cobalt  by 
G.  Brandt  in  1 742,  and  nickel  by  A.  F.  Cronstedt  in  1750.  These 
discoveries  were  followed  by  Daniel  Rutherford's  isolation  of 
nitrogen  in  1772,  and  by  K.  Schede's  isolation  erf  chlorine  and 
oxygen  in  1774  (J.  Priestley  discovered  oxygen  independently 
at  about  the  same  time),  and  his  investigation  of  molybdic  and 
timgstic  acids  in  the  following  year;  metallic  molybdenum 
was  obtained  by  P.  J.  Hjelm  in  1783,  and  tungsten  by  Don 
Fausto  d'Elhuyar;  manganese  was  isolated  by  J.  G.  Gahn  in 
1 774.  In  1 784  Henry  Cavendish  thoroughly  examined  hydrogen, 
establishing  its  elementary  nature;  and  he  made  the  far-reaching 
discovery  that  water  was  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
to  one.  of  oxygen. 

The  phlogistic  theory,  which  pervaded  the  chemical  doctrine 
of  this  period,  gave  rise  to  continued  study  of  the  products  of 
calcination  and  combustion;  it  thus  happened  that  the  know- 
ledge of  oxides  and  oxidation  products  was  cozisiderably 
develoi)ed.  The  synthesis  of  nitric  add  by  passing  electric 
sparks  through  moist  air  by  Cavendish  is  a  famous  piece  of 
experimental  work,  for  in  the  first  place  it  determined  the 
composition  of  this  important  substance,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  minute  residue  of  air  which  would  not  combine,  although 
ignored  for  about  a  century,  was  subsequently  examined  by 
Lord  Rayldgh  and  Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  showed  that  it 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  dementary  substances — argon,  krypton, 
neon  and  xenon  (see  Argon). 

The  i8th  century  witnessed  striking  devdopments  in 
pneumatic  chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  of  gases,  which  had 
been  begun  by  van  Helmont,  Mayow,  Hales  and  Boyle.  Gases 
formerly  considered  to  be  identical  came  to  be  dearly  distin- 
guished, and  many  new  ones  were  discovered.  Atmospheric 
air  was  carefully  investigated  by  Cavendish,  who  showed  that 
it  consisted  of  two  dementary  constituents:  nitrogen,  which 
was  isolated  by  Rutheriord  in  1772,  and  oxygen,  isolated  in 
1774;  and  Black  established  the  presence,  in  minute  quantity, 
of  carbon  dioxide  (van  Hdmont's  gas  sylvestre).  Of  the  many 
workers  in  this  field,  Priestley  occupies  an  important  position. 
A  masterly  device,  initiated  by  him,  was  to  collect  gases  over 
mercury  instead  of  water;  this  enabled  him  to  obtain  gases 
previously  only  known  in  solution,  such  as  ammonia,  hydro- 
chloric add,  silicon  fluoride  and  sulphur  dioxide.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  nitric  oxide  were  discovered  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Returning  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  elements  and 
their  more  important  inorganic  compounds,  we  come  in  1789  to 
M.  H.  Klaproth's  detection  of  a  previously  imknown  constituent 
of  the  mineral  pitchblende.  He  extracted  a  substance  to  which 
he  assigned  the  character  of  an  element,  naming  it  uranium 
(from  0£rpow6s,  heaven) ;  but  it  was  afterwards  shown  by  E.  M. 
P61igot,  who  prepared  the  pure  metal,  that  EJaproth's  product 
was  really  an  oxide.  This  element  was  investigated  at  a  later 
date  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  more  thoroughly  and  successfully 
by  C.  Zimmermann  and  Alibegoff.  Pitchblende  attained  con- 
siderable notoriety  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  on 
account  of  two  important  discoveries.  The  first,  made  by  Sir 
William  Ramsay  in  1896,  was  that  the  mineral  evolved  a  peculiar 
gas  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid;  this  gas,  helium  (g,v.), 
proved  to  be  identical  with  a  constituent  of  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
detected  as  early  as  1868  by  Sir  Norman  Lock)rer  during  a 
spectroscopic  examination  of  the  sun's  chromosphere.  The 
second  discovery,  associated  with  the  Curies,  is  that  of  the 
peculiar  prop>erties  exhibited  by  the  impure  substance,  and  due 
to  a  constituent  named  radium.  The  investigation  of  this 
substance  and  its  properties  (see  Radioactivity)  has  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  theory  of  tlie  unalterability 
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of  ekmentSy  and  also  the  hitherto  accepted  explanations  of 
various  celestial  i^nomena — the  source  of  solar  energy  and 
the  appearances  of  the  tails  of  comets — may  require  recasting. 

In  the  same  year  as  Klaproth  detected  uranium,  he  also 
isolated  zirconia  or  zirconium  oxide  from  the  mineral  variously 
known  as  zircon,  hyacinth,  jac3n2th  and  jargoon;  but  he  failed 
to  obtain  the  metal,  this  being  first  accompUshed  some  years 
later  by  Berzelius,  who  decomposed  the  double  potassium 
zirconium  fluoride  with  potassium.  In  the  following  year,  1795, 
Klaproth  announced  the  discovery  of  a  third  new  element, 
titanium;  its  isolation  (in  a  very  impure  form),  as  in  the  case  of 
zirconium,  was  reserved  for  Berzelius. 

Passing  over  the  discovery  of  carbon  disulphide  by  W.  A. 
Lampadiusin  1796,  of  chromium  by  L.  N.  Vauquelin  in  1797,  and 
Klaproth's  investigation  of  tellurium  in  1798,  the  next  important 
series  of  observations  was  concerned  with  platinum  and  the 
allied  metals.  Platinum  had  been  described  by  Antonio  de  Ulloa 
in  1748,  and  subsequently  discussed  by  H.  T.  Scheffer  in  1752. 
In  1803  W.  H.  Wollaston  discovered  palladium,  especially 
interesting  for  its  striking  property  of  absorbing  ("  occluding  ") 
as  much  as  376  volumes  of  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  643  volumes  at  90**.  In  the  following  year  he  discovered 
rhodium;  and  at  about  the  same  time  Smithson  Tennant  added 
two  more  to  the  list — iridium  and  osmium;  the  former  was 
so  named  from  the  changing  tints  of  its  oxides  (Jpis,  rainbow), 
and  the  latter  from  the  odour  of  its  oxide  (^m^>  smell).  The 
most  recently  discovered  "  platinum  metal,"  ruthenium, 
was  recognized  by  C.  £.  Glaus  in  1845.  T^^  great  number 
and  striking  character  of  the  compounds  of  this  group  of 
metals  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  and 
already  there  is  a  most  voluminous  literature.  BerzeUus  was 
an  early  worker  in  this  field;  he  was  succeeded  by  Bunsen, 
and  Deville  and  Debray,  who  worked  out  the  separation  of 
rhodium;  and  at  a  later  date  by  P.  T.  Cleve,  the  first  to  make 
a  really  thorough  study  of  these  elements  and  their  compounds. 
Of  especial  note  are  the  curious  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  carbon  monoxide  with  platinous  chloride,  discovered  by  Paul 
SchUtzenberger  and  subsequently  investigated  by  F.  B.  Mylius 
and  F.  Foerster  and  by  Pullinger;  the  phosphoplatinic  com- 
pounds formed  primarily  from  platinum  and  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride;  and  also  the  "  ammino  "  compounds,  formed  by  the 
union  of  ammonia  with  the  chloride,  &c.,  of  these  metals,  which 
have  been  studied  by  many  chemists,  especially  S.  M.  Jorgensen. 
Considerable  uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  atomic  weights  of 
these  metals,  the  values  obtained  by  BerzeUus  being  doubtful. 
K.  F.  O.  Seubert  redetermined  this  constant  for  platinum, 
osmium  and  iridium;  £.  H.  Keiser  for  palladium,  and  A.  A. 
Joly  for  ruthenium. 

The  beginning  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  the  discovery 
of  certain  powerful  methods  for  the  analysis  of  compounds  and 
the  isolation  of  elements.  Berzelius's  investigation  of  the 
action  of  the  electric  current  on  salts  clearly  demonstrated 
the  invaluable  assistance  that  electrolysis  could  render  to  the 
isolator  of  elements;  and  the  adoption  of  this  method  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  analysis  of  the  hydrates  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  and  the  results  which  he  thus 
achieved,  established  its  potency.  In  1808  Davy  isolated 
sodium  and  potassium;  he  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  metallic  calcium,  barium,  strontium  and  mag- 
nesium. Here  he  met  with  greater  difficulty,  and  it  is  to  be 
questioned  whether  he  obtained  any  of  these  metals  even  in  an 
approximately  pure  form  (see  Electrometalluroy).  The 
discovery  of  boron  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy  in  1809  led 
BerzeUus  to  investigate  siUca  (silex).  In  the  following  year  he 
annoimced  that  siUca  was  the  oxide  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized 
element,  which  he  named  sUiciumf  considering  it  to  be  a  metal. 
This  has  proved  to  be  erroneous;  it  is  non-metalUc  in  character, 
and  its  name  was  altered  to  ^iUcon,  from  analogy  with  carbon 
and  boron.  At  the  same  time  BerzeUus  obtained  the  element, 
in  an  impure  condition,  by  fusing  siUca  with  charcoal  and  iron 
in  a  blast  furnace;  its  preparation  in  a  pure  condition  he  first 
accomplished  in  1833,  when  he  invented  the  method  of  heating 


double  potassium  fluorides  with  metallic  potassium.  The 
success  which  attended  his  experiments  in  the  case  of  siUcon  led 
him  to  apply  it  to  the  isolation  of  other  elements.  In  1824  he 
obtained  zirconium  from  potassium  zirconium  fluoride;  the 
preparation  of  (impure)  titanium  quickly  followed,  and  in  1828 
he  obtained  thorium.  A  similar  process,  and  equaUy  efficacious, 
was  introduced  by  F.  Wohler  in  1827.  It  consisted  in  heating 
metalUc  chlorides  with  potassium^  and  was  first  appUed  to 
aluminium,  which  was  isolated  in  1827;  in  the  following  year, 
berylUum  chloride  was  analysed  by  the  same  method,  berylUum 
oxide  (berylla  or  glucina)  having  been  known  since  1798,  when 
it  was  detected  by  L.  N.  VauqueUn  in  the  gem-stone  beryl. 

In  181 2  B.  Courtois  isolated  the  element  iodine  from  **  kelp," 
the  burnt  ashes  of  marine  plants.  The  chemical  analogy  of  this 
substance  to  chlorine  was  quickly  perceived,  especiaUy  after 
its  investigation  by  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac.  Cyanogen,  a 
compound  which  in  combination  behaved  very  similarly  to 
chlorine  and  iodine,  was  isolated  in  181 5  by  Gay  Lussac.  This 
discovery  of  the  first  of  the  then-styled  "  compound  radicals  " 
exerted  great  influence  on  the  prevailing  views  of  chemical 
composition.  Hydrochloric  acid  was  carefuUy  investigated 
at  about  this  time  by  Davy,  Faraday  and  Gay  Lussac,  its 
composition  and  the  elementary  nature  of  chlorine  being  thereby 
established. 

In  181 7  F.  Stromeyer  detected  a  new  metalUc  element,  cad- 
mium, in  certain  zinc  ores;  it  was  rediscovered  at  subsequent 
dates  by  other  observers  and  its  chemical  resemblance  to  zinc 
noticed.  In  the  same  year  BerzeUus  discovered  selenium  in  a 
d^osit  from  sulphuric  acid  chambers,  his  masterly  investigation 
including  a  study  of  the  hyddde,  oxides  and  other  compounds. 
Selenic  acid  was  discovered  by  £.  MitscherUch,  who  also  observed 
the  similarity  of  the  crystallographic  characters  of  selenates 
and  sulphates,  which  afforded  valuable  corroboration  of  his  doc- 
trine of  isomorphism.  More  recent  and  elaborate  investigations 
in  this  direction  by  A.  E.  H.  Tutton  have  confirmed  this  view. 

In  r8i8  L.  J.  Thenard  discovered  hydrogen  dioxide,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  inorganic  compounds  known,  which  has 
since  been  carefuUy  investigated  by  H.  £.  Schone,  M.  Traube, 
Wolfenstein  and  others.  About  the  same  time,  J.  A.  Arfvedson, 
a  pupil  of  Ber^Uus,  detected  a  new  element,  which  he  named 
lithium,  in  various  minerals — notably  petaUte.  Although 
unable  to  isolate  the  metal,  he  recognized  its  analogy  to  sodium 
and  potassium;  this  was  confirmed  by  R.  Bunsen  and  A. 
Matthiessen  in  1855,  who  obtained  the  metal  by  electrolysis 
and  thoroughly  examined  it  and  its  compounds.  Its  crimson 
flame-coloration  was  observed  by  C.  G.  GmeUn  in  18 18. 

The  discovery  of  bromine  in  1826  by  A.  J.  Balard  completed 
for  many  years  BerzeUus's  group  of  "  halogen  "  elements;  the 
remaining  member,  fluorine,  notwithstanding  many  attempts, 
remained  unisolated  until  1886,  when  Henri  Moissan  obtained 
it  by  the  electrolysis  of  potassium  fluoride  dissolved  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  Hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  were  investigated 
by  Gay  Lussac  and  Balard,  while  hydrofluoric  acid  received 
considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  Gay  Lussac,  Thenard 
and  BerzeUus.  We  may,  in  fact,  consider  that  the  descriptive 
study  of  the  various  halogen  compounds  dates  from  about  this 
time.  Balard  discovered  chlorine  monoxide  in  1834,  investigat- 
ing its  properties  and  reactions;  and  his  observations  on  hypo- 
chlorous  acid  and  hypochlorites  led  him  to  conclude  that  **  bleach- 
ing-powder  "  or  "  chloride  of  Ume  "  was  a  compound  or  mixture 
in  equimolecular  proportions  of  calcium  chloride  and  hypo- 
chlorite, with  a  Uttle  calcium  hydrate.  Gay  Lussac  investigated 
chloric  acid;  Stadion  discovered  perchloric  acid,  since  more 
fuUy  studied  by  G.  S.  SeruUas  and  Roscoe;  Davy  and  Stadion 
investigated  chlorine  peroxide,  formed  by  treating  potassium 
chlorate  with  sulphuric  acid.  Davy  also  described  and  partiaUy 
investigated  the  gas,  named  by  him  *'  euchlorine,"  obtained 
by  heating  potassitun  chlorate  with  hydrochloric  acid;  this 
gas  has  been  more  recently  examined  by  Pebal.  The  oxy-adds 
of  iodine  were  investigated  by  Davy  and  H.  G.  Magnus;  periodic 
acid,  discovered  by  the  latter,  is  characterized  by  the  striking 
complexity  of  its  salts  as  pointed  out  by  Eammins. 
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In  1830  N.  G.  SefstrCm  definitely  proved  the  existence  of  a 
metallic  element  vanadium,  which  had  been  previously  detected 
(in  1801)  in  certain  lead  ores  by  A.  M.  del  Rio;  subsequent 
elaborate  researches  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  showed  many  in- 
accuracies in  the  conclusions  of  earlier  workers  (for  instance,  the 
substance  considered  to  be  the  pure  element  was  in  reality  an 
oxide)  and  provided  science  with  an  admirable  account  of  this 
element  and  its  compounds.  B.  W.  Gerland  contributed  to  our 
knowledge  of  vanadyl  salts  and  the  vanadic  acids.  Chemically 
related  to  vanadium  are  the  two  elements  tantalum  and  colum- 
bium  or  niobium.  These  elements  occur  in  the  minerals  colum- 
bite  and  tantalite,  and  their  compounds  became  known  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  by  the  labours  of  C.  Hatchett, 
A.  G.  Ekeberg,  W.  H.  Wollaston  and  Berzelius.  But  the 
knowledge  was  very  imperfect;  neither  was  it  much  clarified 
by  H.  Rose,  who  regarded  niobium  oxide  as  the  element.  The 
subject  was  revived  in  1866  by  C.  W.  Blomstrand  and  J.  C. 
Marignac,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  first  showing  the  true- 
chemical  relations  of  these  elements.  Subsequent  researches  by 
Sainte  Claire  Deville  and  L.  J.  Troost,  and  by  A.  G.  Kriiss  and 
L.  E.  Nilson,  and  subsequently  (1904)  by  Hall,  rendered  notable 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  elements  and  their  compounds. 
Tantalum  has  in  recent  years  been  turned  to  economic  service, 
being  employed,  in  the  same  manner  as  tungsten,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  filaments  employed  in  incandescent  electric 
lighting. 

In  1833  Thomas  Graham,  following  the  paths  already  traced 
out  by  E.  D.  Clarke,  Gay  Lussac  and  Stromeyer,  published  his 
masterly  investigation  of  the  various  phosphoric  acids  and 
their  salts,  obtaining  results  subsequently  employed  by  J.  von 
Liebig  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  characterization  and 
basicity  of  acids.  Both  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids 
became  known,  although  imperfectly,  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century;  phosphorous  acid  was  first  obtained  pure  by 
Davy  in  181 2,  while  pure  phosphorous  oxide,  the  anhydride 
of  phosphorous  acid,  remained  unknown  until  T.  E.  Thorpe's 
investigation  of  the  products  of  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus. Of  other  phosphorus  compounds  we  may  here  notice 
Gengembre's  discovery  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (phosphine) 
in  1783,  the  analogy  of  which  to  ammonia  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Davy  and  supported  at  a  later  date  by  H.  Rose;  liquid 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  was  first  obtained  by  Th^nard  in 
1838;  and  hypophosphorous  acid  was  discovered  by  Dulong 
in  1 8 16.  Of  the  halogen  compounds  of  phosphorus,  the  tri- 
chloride was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thinard,  while'  the 
pentachloride  was  obtained  by  Davy.  The  oxychloride,  bro- 
mides, and  other  compounds  were  subsequently  discovered; 
here  we  need  only  notice  Moissan's  preparation  of  the  trifluoride 
and  Thorpe's  discovery  of  the  pentafluoride,  a  compound  of 
especial  note,  for  it  volatilizes  unchanged,  giving  a  vapour  of 
normal  density  and  so  demonstrating  the  stability  of  a  pentava- 
lent  phosphorus  compound  (the  pentachloride  and  pentabromide 
dissociate  into  a  molecule  of  the  halogen  element  and  phosphorus 
trichloride). 

In  1840  C.  F.  Schonbein  investigated  ozone,  a  gas  of  peculiar 
odour  (named  from  the  Gr.  5fetv,  to  smell)  observed  in  1785  by 
Martin  van  Marum  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  a  silent  electric 
discharge  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  he  showed  it  to  be  an 
alio  tropic  modification  of  oxygen,  a  view  subsequently  confirmed 
by  Marignac,  Andrews  and  Soret.  In  1 845  a  further  contribution 
to  the  study  of  allotropy  was  made  by  Anton  Schrotter,  who 
investigated  the  transformations  of  yellow  and  red  phosphorus, 
phenomena  previously  noticed  by  Berzelius,  the  inventor  of  the 
term  "  allotropy."  The  preparation  of  crystalline  boron  in  1856 
by  W5hler  and  Sainte  Claire  Deville  showed  that  this  element 
also  existed  in  allotropic  forms,  amorphous  boron  having  been 
obtained  simultaneously  and  independently  in  1809  by  Gay 
Lussac  and  Davy.  Before  leaving  this  phase  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  we  may  mention  other  historical  examples  of  allo- 
tropy. Of  great  importance  is  the  chemical  identity  of  the 
diamond,  graphite  and  charcoal,  a  fact  demonstrated  in  part  by 
Lavoisier  in  1773,  Smithson  Termant  in  1796,  and  by  Sir  George 


Steuart-Mackenzie  (1780-1848),  who  showed  that  equal  weights 
of  these  three  substances  yielded  the  same  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide  on  combustion.  The  allotropy  of  selenium  was  first 
investigated  by  Berzelius;  and  more  fully  in  1851  by  J.  W. 
Hittorf,  who  carefully  investigated  the  effects  produced  by  heat; 
crystalline  selenium  possesses  a  very  striking  property,  viz. 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  its  electric  conductivity 
increases.  Another  element  occurring  in  allotropic  forms  is 
sulphur,  of  which  many  forms  have  been  described.  £.  Mit- 
scherlicfa  was  an  early  worker  in  this  field.  A  modification 
known  as  "  black  sulphur,"  soluble  in  water,  was  aimounced 
by  F.  L.  Knapp  in  1848,  and  a  colloidal  modification  was 
described  by  H.  Debus.  The  dynamical  equilibrium  between 
rhombic,  liquid  and  monosymmetric  sulphur  has  been  worked 
out  by  H.  W.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom.  The  phenomenon  of  allo- 
tropy is  not  confined  to  the  non-metals,  for  evidence  has  been 
advanced  to  show  that  allotropy  is  far  commoner  than  hitherto 
supposed.  Thus  the  researches  of  Carey  Lea,  £.  A.  Schneider 
and  others,  have  proved  the  existence  of  '' colloidal  silver"; 
similar  forms  of  the  metals  gold,  copper,  and  of  the  platinum 
metals  have  been  described.  The  allotropy  of  arsenic  and 
antimony  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  but  in  Uie  case  of  the  first 
element  the  variation  is  essentially  non-metallic,  closely  resemb- 
ling that  of  phosphorus.  The  term  allotropy  has  also  been 
applied  to  inorganic  compounds,  identical  in  composition,  but 
assuming  different  crjrstallographic  forms.  Mercuric  oxide, 
sulphide  and  iodide;  arsenic  trioxide;  titanium  dioxide  and 
silicon  dioxide  may  be  cited  as  examples. 

The  joint  discovery  in  1859  of  the  powerful  method  of  spectrum 
analysis  (see  Sfect&oscopy)  by  G.  R.  Kirchhoff  and  R.  W. 
Bunsen,  and  its  application  to  the  detection  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  elements  when  in  a  state  of  incandescence,  rapidly  led 
to  the  discovery  of  many  hitherto  urxknown  elements.  Within 
two  years  of  the  invention  the  authors  announced  the  discovery 
of  two  metals,  rubidium  and  caesium,  closely  allied  to  sodium, 
potassiimi  and  lithium  in  properties,  in  the  mineral  lepidolite 
and  in  the  Dtirkheim  mineral  water.  In  186 1  Sir  William  Crookes 
detected  thallium  (named  from  the  Gr.  S&KKoSy  a  green  bud,  on 
account  of  a  brilliant  green  line  in  its  spectrum)  in  the  selenious 
mud  of  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture;  the  chemical  affinities 
of  this  element,  on  the  one  hand  approximating  to  the  metals 
of  the  alkalis,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  lead,  were  mainly 
established  by  C.  A.  Lamy.  Of  other  metals  first  detected  by 
the  spectroscope  mention  is  to  be  made  of  indium,  determined 
by  F.  Reich  and  H.  T.  Richter  in  1863,  and  of  gallium,  detected 
in  certain  zinc  blendes  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  in  1875.  "^^ 
spectroscope  has  played  an  all-important  part  in  the  character- 
ization of  the  elements,  which,  in  combination  with  oxygen, 
constitute  the  group  of  substances  collectively  named  the  "  rare 
earths."  The  substances  occur,  in  very  minute  quantity,  in  a 
large  number  of  sparingly-distributed  and  comparatively  rare 
minerals — euxenite,  samarksite,  cerite,  jrttrotantalite,  &c. 
Scandinavian  specimens  of  these  minerals  were  examined  by 
J.  Gadolin,  M.  H.  Klaproth,  and  especially  by  Berzelius;  these 
chemists  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  pioneers  in  this  branch  of 
descriptive  chemistry.  Since  their  day  many  chemists  have 
entered  the  lists,  new  and  poweriul  methods  of  research  have 
been  devised,  and  several  new  elements  definitely  characterized. 
Our  knowledge  on  many  points,  however,  is  very  chaotic;  great 
uncertainty  and  conflict  of  evidence  circulate  around  many  of 
the  "  new  elements  "  which  have  been  announced,  so  much  so 
that  P.  T.  Cleve  proposed  to  divide  the  "  rare  earth  "  metals  into 
two  groups,  (1)  "perfectly  characterized";  (2)  "not  yet 
thoroughly  characterized."  The  literature  of  this  subject  is 
very  large.  The  memorial  address  on  J.  C.  G.  de  Marignac,  a 
noted  worker  in  this  field,  delivered  by  Cleve,  a  high  authority 
on  this  subject,  before  the  London  Chemical  Society  (J.  C.  S. 
Trans,  f  1895,  p.  468),  and  various  papers  in  the  same  journal 
by  Sir  William  Crookes,  Bohuslav  Brauner  and  others  should 
be  consulted  for  details. 

In  the  separation  of  the  constituents  of  the  complex  mixture 
of  oxides  obtained  from  the  "  rare  earth  "  minerals,  the  methods 
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generally  forced  upon  chemists  are  those  of  fractional  precipita- 
tion or  crystallization;  the  striking  resemblances  of  the  com- 
pounds of  these  ekments  rarely  admitting  of  a  complete  separa- 
tion by  simple  precipitation  and  filtration.  The  extraordinary 
patience  requisite  to  a  successful  termination  of  such  an  analysis 
can  only  be  adequately  realized  by  actual  research;  an  idea 
may  be  obtained  from  Crookes's  Select  Methods  in  Analysis, 
Of  recent  years  the  introduction  of  various  organic  compounds  as 
predpitants  or  reagents  has  reduced  the  laboiu*  of  the  process; 
and  advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  fairly  complex  double 
salts  which  these  metals  form  with  compounds.  The  purity  of 
the  compounds  thus  obtained  is  checked  by  spectroscopic 
observations.  Formerly  the  spark-  and  absorption-spectra 
were  the  sole  methods  available;  a  third  method  was  introduced 
by  Crookes,  who  submitted  the  oxides,  or  preferably  the  basic 
sulphates,  to  the  action  of  a  negative  electric  discharge  in  vacuo, 
and  investigated  the  phosphorescence  induced  spectroscopically. 
By  such  a  study  in  the  ultra-violet  region  of  a  fraction  prepared 
from  crude  yttria  he  detected  a  new  element  victorium,  and 
subsequently  by  elaborate  fractionation  obtained  the  element 
itseH. 

The  first  earth  of  this  group  to  be  isolated  (although  in  an 
impure  form)  was  yttria,  obtained  by  Gadolin  in  1794  from  the 
mineral  gadolinite,  which  was  named  after  its  discoverer  and 
investigator.  Elaproth  and  Vauquelin  also  investigated  this 
earth,  but  without  detecting  that  it  was  a  complex  mixture — 
a  discovery  reserved  for  C.  G.  Mosander.  The  next  discovery, 
made  independently  and  simultaneously  in  1803  by  Klaproth  and 
by  W.  Hisinger  and  Berzelius,  was  of  ceria,  the  oxide  of  cerium, 
in  the  mineral  cerite  found  at  Ridderhytta,  Westmannland, 
Sweden.  These  crude  earths,  yttria  and  ceria,  have  supplied 
most  if  not  all  of  the  "  rare  earth  "  metals.  In  1841  Mosander, 
having  in  1839  discovered  a  new  element  lanthanum  in  the 
mineral  cerite,  isolated  this  element  and  also  a  hitherto  im- 
recognized  substance,  didymia,  from  crude  yttria,  and  two  years 
later  he  announced  the  determination  of  two  fresh  constituents 
of  the  same  earth,  naming  them  erbia  and  terbia.  Lanthanum 
has  retained  its  elementary  character,  but  recent  attempts  at 
separating  it  from  didymia  have  led  to  the  view  that  didymium 
is  a  mixture  of  two  elements,  praseodymium  and  neodymium 
(see  DiDYicraM).  Mosander 's  erbia  has  been  shown  to  contain 
various  other  oxides — thulia,  holmia,  &c. — but  this  has  not  yet 
been  perfectly  worked  out.  In  1878  Marignac,  having  subjected 
Mosander's  erbia,  obtained  from  gadolinite,  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion, announced  the  presence  of  a  new  element,  ytterbium; 
this  discoveiy  was  confirmed  by  Nilson,  who  in  the  following  year 
discovered  another  element,  scandium,  in  Marignac's  ytterbia. 
Scandium  possesses  great  historical  interest,  for  Cleve  showed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  elements  predicted  by  Mendel6eff  about  ten 
years  previously  from  considerations  based  on  his  periodic 
classification  of  the  elements  (see  Elehent).  Other  elements 
predicted  and  characterized  by  Mendel6eflf  which  have  been 
since  realized  are  gallium,  discovered  in  1875,  <ui<^  germanium, 
discovered  in  1885  by  Clemens  Winkler. 

In  1880  Marignac  examined  certain  earths  obtained  from  the 
mineral  samarksite,  which  had  already  in  1878  received  attention 
from  Delafontaine  and  later  from  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran.  He 
established  the  existence  of  two  new  elements,  samarium  and 
gadolinium,  since  investigated  more  especially  by  Cleve,  to  whom 
most  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  due.  In  addition  to 
the  rare  elements  mentioned  above,  there  are  a  score  or  so  more 
whose  existence  is  doubtful.  Every  year  is  attended  by  fresh 
''  discoveries  "  in  this  prolific  source  of  elementary  substances, 
but  the  paucity  of  materials  and  the  predilections  of  the  investi- 
gators inilitate  in  some  measure  against  a  just  valuation  being 
accorded  to  such  researches.  After  having  been  somewhat 
neglected  for  the  greater  attractions  and  wider  field  pre- 
sented by  organic  chemistry,  the  study  of  the  elements 
and  their  inorganic  compoimds  is  now  rapidly  coming  into 
favour;  new  investigators  are  continually  entering  the  lists; 
the  beaten  paths  are  being  retraversed  and  new  ramifications 
pursued. 


IV.  Organic  Chemistky 


While  inorganic  chemistry  was  primarily  developed  through 
the  study  of  minerals — a  connexion  still  shown  by  the  French 
appellation  chimie  minSrale — organic  chemistry  owes  its  origin 
to  the  investigation  of  substances  occurring  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms.  The  quest  of  the  alchemists  for  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  the  almost  general  adherence  of  the 
iatrochemists  to  the  study  of  the  medicinal  characters  and 
preparation  of  metallic  compounds,  stultified  in  some  measure 
the  investigation  of  vegetable  and  animal  products.  It  is  true 
that  by  the  distillation  of  many  herbs,  resins  and  similar  sub- 
stances, several  organic  compoimds  had  been  prepared,  and  in  a 
few  cases  employed  as  medicines;  but  the  prevailing  classifica- 
tion of  substances  by  physical  and  superficial  properties  led  to 
the  correlation  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds,  without 
any  attention  being  paid  to  their  chemical  composition.  The 
clarification  and  spirit  of  research  so  clearly  emphasized  by 
Robert  Boyle  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  is  reflected  in 
the  classification  of  substances  expounded  by  Nicolas  L6mery, 
in  1675,  in  his  Cours  de  chymie.  Taking  as  a  basis  the  nature  of 
the  source  of  compoimds,  he  framed  three  classes:  "  mineral," 
comprising  the  metals,  minerals,  earths  and  stones;  ''  vege- 
table," comprising  plants,  resins,  gums,  juices,  &c.;  and 
"  animal,"  comprising  animals,  their  different  parts  and  excreta. 
Notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  of  his  allocation  of  substances 
to  the  different  groups  (for  instance,  acetic  acid  was  placed  in 
the  vegetable  class,  while  the  acetates  and  the  products  of  their 
dry  distillation,  acetone,  &c.,  were  placed  in  the  mineral  class), 
this  classification  came  into  favour.  The  phlogistonists  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  chemical  notions  to  support  it:  Becher, 
in  his  Physica  subterranea  (1669),  stated  that  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  contained  the  same  elements,  but  that  more 
simple  combinations  prevailed  in  the  mineral  kingdom;  while 
Stahl,  in  his  Specimen  Becherianum  (1702),  held  the  "  earthy  " 
principle  to  predominate  in  the  mineral  class,  and  the  "  aqueous  " 
and  "  combustible  "  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  classes.  It 
thus  happened  that  in  the  earlier  treatises  on  phlogistic  chemistry 
organic  substances  were  grouped  with  all  combustibles. 

The  development  of  organic  chemistry  from  this  time  until 
almost  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  such  compounds  as  had  practical  applications,  especially  in 
pharmacy  and  dyeing.  A  new  and  energetic  spirit  was  introduced 
by  Scheele;  among  other  discoveries  this  gifted  experimenter 
isolated  and  characterized  many  organic  adds,  and  proved  the 
general  occurrence  of  glycerin  (Olsilss)  in  all  oils  and  fats. 
Bergman  worked  in  the  same  direction;  while  Rouelle  was 
attracted  to  the  study  of  animal  chemistry.  Theoretical  specula- 
tions were  revived  by  Lavoisier,  who,  having  explained  the  nature 
of  combustion  and  determined  methods  for  analysing  com- 
pounds, concluded  that  vegetable  substances  ordinarily  contained 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  animal  substances  generally 
contained,  in  addition  to  these  elements,  nitrogen,  and  sometimes 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Lavoisier,  to  whom  chemistry  was 
primarily  the  chemistry  of  oxygen  compoimds,  having  developed 
the  radical  theory  initiated  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  formulated 
the  hypothesis  that  vegetable  and  animal  substances  were  oxides 
of  radicals  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  moreover,  since 
simple  radicals  (the  elements)  can  form  more  than  one  oxide, 
he  attributed  the  same  character  to  his  hydrocarbon  radicals: 
he  considered,  for  instance,  sugar  to  be  a  neutral  oxide  and 
oxalic  acid  a  higher  oxide  of  a  certain  radical,  for,  when  oxidized 
by  nitric  add,  sugar  yields  oxalic  acid.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  adhered  to  the  classification  of  L6mery;  and  it  was 
only  when  identical  compounds  were  obtained  from  both  vege- 
table and  aninoal  sources  that  this  subdivision  was  discarded,  and 
the  classes  were  assimilated  in  the  division  organic  chemistry. 

At  this  time  there  existed  a  belief,  held  at  a  later  date  by 
Berzelius,  Gmelin  and  many  others,  that  the  formation  of 
organic  compounds  was  conditioned  by  a  so-called  vital  force; 
and  the  difficulty  of  artifidally  realizing  this  action  explained 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  synthesizing  organic  compounds. 
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This  dogma  was  shaken  by  Wohler's  synthesis  of  urea  in 
1828.  But  the  belief  died  hard;  the  synthesis  of  urea  remained 
isolated  for  many  years;  and  many  explanations  were  attempted 
by  the  vitalists  (as,  for  instance,  that  urea  was  halfway  between 
the  inorganic  and  organic  kingdoms,  or  that  the  carbon,  from 
which  it  was  obtained,  retained  the  essentials  of  this  hypothetical 
vital  force),  but  only  to  succumb  at  a  later  date  to  the  indubitable 
fact  that  the  same  laws  of  chemical  combination  prevail  in  both 
the  animate  and  inanimate  kingdoms,  and  that  the  artificial 
or  laboratory  s)aithesis  of  any  substance,  either  inorganic  or 
organic,  is  but  a  question  of  time,  once  its  constitution  is 
determined.^ 

The  exact  delimitation  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry 
engrossed  many  minds  for  many  years;  and  on  this  point  there 
existed  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  for  several  decades. 
In  addition  to  the  vitalistic  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  organic 
compounds,  views  based  on  purely  chemical  considerations  were 
advanced.  The  atomic  theory,  and  its  correlatives — the  laws 
of  constant  and  multiple  proportions — had  been  shown  to  possess 
absolute  validity  so  far  as  well-characterized  inorganic  com- 
pounds were  concerned;  but  it  was  open  to  question  whether 
organic  compounds  obeyed  the  same  laws.  Berzelius,  in  18 13 
and  18 14,  by  improved  methods  of  analjrsis,  established  that 
the  Daltonian  laws  of  combination  held  in  both  the  inorganic 
and  organic  kingdoms;  and  he  adopted  the  view  of  Lavoisier 
that  organic  compounds  were  oxides  of  compound  radicals,  and 
therefore  necessarily  contained  at  least  three  elements — carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.  This  view  was  accepted  in  1817  by 
Leopold  Gmelin,  who,  in  his  Handhuch  der  Ckemie,  regarded 
inorganic  compounds  as  being  of  binary  composition  (the 
simplest  being  oxides,  both  acid  and  basic,  which  by  combination 
form  salts  also  of  binary  form),  and  organic  compotmds  as 
ternary,  i,e,  composed  of  three  elements;  furthermore,  he 
concluded  that  inorganic  compounds  could  be  sjmthesized, 
whereas  organic  compounds  could  not.  A  consequence  of  this 
empirical  division  was  that  marsh  gas,  ethylene  and  cyanogen 
Were  regarded  as  inorganic,  and  at  a  later  date  many  other 
hydrocarbons  of  undoubtedly  organic  nature  had  to  be  included 
in  the  same  division. 

The  binary  conception  of  compounds  held  by  Berzelius  received 
apparent  support  from  the  observations  of  Gay  Lussac,  in  181 5, 
on  the  vapour  densities  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  substances  consisted  of  one  molecule 
of  water  and  one  and  two  of  ethylene  respectively;  and  from 
Pierre  Jean  Robiquet  and  Jean  Jacques  Colin,  showing,  in  1816, 
that  ethyl  chloride  (hydrochloric  ether)  Could  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  ethylene  and  hydrochloric  acid.*  Compound 
radicals  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  constituents  of 
organic  compounds;  and,  at  first,  a  determination  of  their 
empirical  composition  was  supposed  to  be  siufficient  to  char- 
acterize them.  To  this  problem  there  was  added  another  in 
about  the  third  decade  of  the  19th  century — namely,  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  composing  the  radical  were 
combined;  this  supplementary  requisite  was  due  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  isomerism  of  silver  fulminate  and  silver  cyanate 
by  Justus  von  Liebig  in  1823,  and  to  M.  Faraday's  discovery  of 
butylene,  isomeric  with  ethylene,  in  1825. 

The  classical  investigation  of  Liebig  and  Friedrich  W6hler 
on  the  radical  of  benzoic  acid  ("  t)ber  das  Radikal  der  Benzo^- 
sSlure,"  Ann,  Chem.,  1832,  3,  p.  249)  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  radical  theory,  for  it  was  shown 
that  a  radical  containing  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  which  they  named  benzoyl  (the  termination  yl  coming 
from  the  Gr.  UXiy,  matter),  formed  the  basis  of  benzaldehyde, 
benzoic  acid,  benzoyl  chloride,  benzoyl  bromide  and  benzoyl 
sulphide,  benzamide  and  benzoic  ether.  Berzelius  immediately 
appreciated  the  importance  of  this  discovery,  notwithstanding 

1  The  reader  is  specially  referred  to  the  articles  Alizarin;  Indigo  ; 
PujMN  and  Ter PENES  for  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
chemists  have  artificially  prepared  important  animal  and  vegetable 
prcxiucts. 

*  These  observations  were  generalized  by  J.  B.  Dumas  and 
Polydore  Boullay  (1806-1835)  in  their  **  etherin  theory  "  {vide  infra). 


that  he  was  compelled  to  reject  the  theory  that  oxygen  could 
not  play  any  part  in  a  compound  radical — a  view  which  he 
previously  considered  as  axiomatic;  and  he  suggested  the 
names  "  proin  "  or  "  orthrin  "  (from  the  Gr.  irp(d  and  6f^p6s, 
at  dawn).  However,  in  1833,  Berzelius  reverted  to  his  earlier 
opinion  that  oxygenated  radicals  were  incompatible  with  his 
electrochemical  theory;  he  regarded  benzoyl  as  an  oxide  of  the 
radical  C14H10,  which  he  named  "  picramyl "  (from  irexpds, 
bitter,  and  dt/uiry^dXT;,  almond),  the  peroxide  being  anhydrous 
benzoic  add;  and  he  dismissed  the  views  of  Gay  Lussac  and 
Dumas  that  ethylene  was  the  radical  of  ether,  alcohol  and  ethyl 
chloride,  setting  up  in  their  place  the  idea  that  ether  was  a 
suboxide  of  ethyl,  (CtHs)^,  which  was  analogous  to  KiO,  while 
alcohol  was  an  oxide  of  a  radical  C2He;  thus  annihilating  any 
relation  between  these  two  compounds.  This  view  was  modified 
by  Liebig,  who  regarded  ether  as  ethyl  oxide,  and  alcohol  as  the 
hydrate  of  ethyl  oxide;  here,  however,  he  was  in  error,  for  he 
attributed  to  alcohol  a  molecular  weight  double  its  true  value. 
Notwithstanding  these  errors,  the  value  of  the  "  ethyl  theory  " 
was  perceived;  other  radicals — ^foimyl,  methyl,  amyl,  acetyl, 
&c. — ^were  characterized;  Dumas,  in  1837,  admitted  the  failure 
of  the  etherin  theory;  and,  in  company  with  Liebig,  he  defined 
organic  chemistry  as  the  "chemistry  of  compound  radicals." 
The  knowledge  of  comp>ound  radicals  received  further  increment 
at  the  hands  of  Robert  W.  Bunsen,  the  discoverer  of  the  cacodyl 
compounds. 

The  radical  theory,  essentially  dualistic  in  nature  in  view  of 
its  similarity  to  the  electrochemical  theory  of  Berzelius,  was 
destined  to  succumb  to  a  unitary  theory.  Instances  had  already 
been  recorded  of  cases  where  a  halogen  element  replaced  hydrogen 
with  the  production  of  a  closely  allied  substance:  Gay  Lussac 
had  prepared  cyanogen  chloride  from  hydrocyanic  add;  Faraday, 
hexachlorethane  from  ethylene  dichloride,  &c.  Here  the  electro- 
negative halogens  exercised  a  function  similar  to  electro-positive 
hydrogen.  Dumas  gave  especial  attention  to  such  substitutions, 
named  metdUpsy  (jierlCK'tiylfiSy  exchange);  and  framed  the 
following  empirical  laws  to  explain  the  reactions: — (i)  a  body 
containing  hydrogen  when  substituted  by  a  halogen  loses  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  for  every  atom  of  halogen  introduced;  (2)  the 
same  holds  if  oxygen  be  present,  except  that  when  the  oxygen 
is  present  as  water  the  latter  first  loses  its  hydrogen  without 
replacement,  and  then  substitution  according  to  (i)  ensues. 
Dumas  went  no  further  that  thus  epitomizing  his  observations; 
and  the  next  development  was  made  in  1836  by  Auguste  Laurent, 
who,  having  amplified  and  discussed  the  applicability  of  Dumas' 
views,  promulgated  his  Nucleus  Theoryy  which  assumed  the 
existence  of  "  original  nuclei  or  radicals  "  (radicaux  or  noyaux 
fondamentaux)  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  "  derived 
nudei "  (radicaux  or  noyaux  diriois)  formed  from  the  original 
nuclei  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  or  the  addition  of  other 
elements,  and  having  properties  closely  related  to  the  primary 
nuclei. 

Vigorous  opposition  was  made  by  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  the 
latter  directing  his  attack  against  Dumas,  whom  he  erroneously 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  pernicious 
theory.  Dumas  repudiated  the  accusation,  affirming  that  he 
held  exactly  contrary  views  to  Laurent;  but  only  to  admit 
their  correctness  in  1839,  when,  from  his  own  researches  and 
those  of  Laurent,  Malaguti  and  Regnault,  he  formulated  his 
type  theory.  According  to  this  theory  a  "  chemical  type " 
embraced  compounds  containing  the  same  nimiber  of  equivalents 
combined  in  a  like  manner  and  exhibiting  similar  properties; 
thus  acetic  and  trichloracetic  acids,  aldehyde  and  chloral,  marsh 
gas  and  chloroform  are  pairs  of  compounds  referable  to  the  same 
type.  He  also  postulated,  with  Regnault,  the  existence  of 
"  molecular  or  mechanical  types  "  containing  substances  which, 
although  having  the  same  number  of  equivalents,  are  essentially 
different  in  characters.  His  unitary  conceptions  may  be  sum- 
marized: every  chemical  compound  forms  a  complete  whole, 
and  cannot  therefore  consist  of  two  parts;  and  its  chemical 
character  depends  primarily  upon  the  arrangement  and  number 
of  the  atoms,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  upon  their  chemical  nature. 
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More  emphatic  opposition  to  the  dualistic  theory  of  Berzelius 
was  hardly  possible;  this  illustrious  chemist  perceived  that  the 
validity  of  his  electrochemical  theory  was  called  in  question, 
and  therefore  he  waged  vigorous  war  upon  Dumas  and  his 
followers.  But  he  fought  in  a  futile  cause;  to  explain  the  facts 
put  forward  by  Dumas  he  had  to  invent  intricate  and  involved 
hypotheses,  which,  it  must  be  said,  did  not  meet  with  general 
acceptance;  Liebig  seceded  from  him,  and  invited  WOhler  to 
endeavour  to  correct  him.  Still,  till  the  last  Berzelius  remained 
faithful  to  his  original  theory;  experiment,  which  he  had  hitherto 
held  to  be  the  only  siire  method  of  research,  he  discarded,  and 
in  its  place  he  substituted  piure  speculation,  which  greatly  injured 
the  radical  theory.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  conception 
of  radicals  could  not  be  entirely  displaced,  for  the  researches  of 
Liebig  and  Wohler,  and  those  made  subsequently  by  Bunsen, 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  their  correct  recognition. 

A  step  forward — the  fusion  of  Dumas'  type  theory  and  the 
radical  theory — was  made  by  Laurent  and  Charles  Gerhardt. 
As  early  as  1842,  Gerhardt  in  his  Pricis  de  chimie  organique 
exhibited  a  marked  leaning  towards  Dumas'  theory,  and  it  is 
without  doubt  that  both  Dumas  and  Laurent  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  his  views.  Unwilling  to  discard  the  strictly 
unitary  views  of  these  chemists,  or  to  adopt  the  copulae  theory 
of  Berzelius,  he  revived  the  notion  of  radicals  in  a  new  form. 
According  to  Gerhardt,  the  process  of  substitution  consisted 
of  the  union  of  two  residues  to  form  a  unitary  whole;  these 
residues,  previously  termed  "  compound  radicals,"  are  atomic 
complexes  which  remain  over  from  the  interaction  of  two 
compounds.  Thus,  he  interpreted  the  interaction  of  benzene 
and  nitric  acid  as  C6H«+HN0i=  CsHsNOj+HjO,  the  "residues" 
of  benzene  being  C«H6  and  H,  and  of  nitric  acid  HO  and  NOj. 
Similarly  he  represented  the  reactions  investigated  by  Liebig 
and  Wohler  on  benzoyl  compounds  as  double  decompositions. 

This  rejuvenation  of  the  notion  of  radicals  rapidly  gained 
favour;  and  the  complete  fusion  of  the  radical  theory  with  the 
theory  of  types  was  not  long  delayed.  In  1849  C.  A.  Wurtz 
discovered  tlie  amines  or  substituted  ammonias,  previously 
predicted  by  Liebig;  A.  W.  von  Hofmann  continued  the  investi- 
gation, and  established  their  recognition  as  ammonia  in  which 
one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  had  been  replaced  by  hydrocarbon 
radicals,  thus  formulating  the  "  ammonia  type."  In  1850 
A.  W.  Williamson  showed  how  alcohol  and  ether  were  to  be 
regarded  as  derived  from  water  by  substituting  one  or  both 
hydrogen  atoms  by  the  ethyl  group;  he  derived  adds  and  the 
acid  anhydrides  from  the  same  type;  and  from  a  comp>arison 
of  many  inorganic  and  the  simple  organic  compounds  he  con- 
cluded that  this  notion  of  a  "  water-type  "  clarified,  in  no  small 
measure,  the  conception  of  the  structure  of  compoimds. 

These  conclusions  were  co-ordinated  in  Gerhardt's  "  new 
theory  of  t3^es."  Taking  as  types  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  and  ammonia,  he  postulated  that  all  organic  compounds 
were  referable  to  these  four  forms:  the  hydrogen  type  included 
hydrocarbons,  aldehydes  and  ketones;  the  hydrochloric  acid 
type,  the  chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides;  the  water  type,  the 
alcohols,  ethers,  monobasic  acids,  acid  anhydrides,  and  the 
analogous  sulphur  compounds;  and  the  ammonia  type,  the 
amines,  acid-amides,  and  the  analogous  phosphorus  and  arsenic 
compounds.  The  recognition  of  .the  polybasicity  of  acids, 
which  followed  from  the  researches  of  Thomas  Graham  and 
Liebig,  had  caused  Williamson  to  suggest  that  dibasic  acids  could 
be  referred  to  a  double  water  type,  the  acid  radical  replacing  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  each  water  molecule;  while  his  discovery 
of  tribasic  formic  ether,  CHCOCjHOa,  in  1854  suggested  a  triple 
water  type.  These  views  were  extended  by  William  Odling,  and 
adopted  by  Gerhardt,  but  with  modifications  of  Williamson's 
aspects.  A  further  generalization  was  effected  by  August 
Kekul6,  who  rejected  the  hydrochloric  acid  type  as  unnecessary, 
and  introduced  the  methane  type  and  condensed  mixed  types. 
Pointing  out  that  condensed  types  can  only  be  fused  with  a 
radical  replacing  more  than  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  valency,  a  doctrine  of  incalcul- 


able service  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  chemical 
compounds. 

At  about  the  same  time  Hermann  Kolbe  attempted  a  re- 
habilitation, with  certain  modifications,  of  the  dualistic  con- 
ception of  Berzelius.  He  rejected  the  Berzelian  tenet  as  to  the 
unalterability  of  radicals,  and  admitted  that  they  exercised  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  compoimds  with  which  they  were 
copulated.  By  his  own  investigations  and  those  of  Sir  Edward 
Frankland  it  was  proved  that  the  radical  methyl  existed  in 
acetic  acid;  and  by  the  electrolysis  of  sodium  acetate,  Kolbe 
concluded  that  he  had  isolated  this  radical;  in  this,  however, 
he  was  wrong,  for  he  really  obtained  ethane,  CsHe,  and  not 
methyl,  CHs.  From  similar  investigations  of  valerianic  add 
he  was  led  to  condude  that  fatty  adds  were  oxygen  compounds 
of  the  radicals  hydrogen,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  combined  with  the 
double  carbon  equivalent  Ct.  Thus  the  radical  of  acetic  add, 
acetyl,^  was  CiHs-Cs.  (It  will  be  noticed  that  Kolbe  used  the 
atomic  weights  H=i,  C— 6,  0«8,  S«*i6,  &c.;  his  formulae, 
however,  were  molecular  formulae,  i,e.  the  molecular  weights 
were  the  same  as  in  use  to-day.)  This  connecting  link,  Cs,  was 
regarded  as  essential,  while  the  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.  was  but  a 
sort  of  appendage;  but  Kolbe  could  not  dearly  conceive  the 
manner  of  copulation. 

The  briUiant  researdies  of  Frankland  on  the  organo-metallic 
compounds,  and  his  consequent  doctrine  of  saturation  capadty 
or  valency  of  elements  and  radicals,  relieved  Kolbe's  views  of 
all  obscmity.  The  doctrine  of  copulae  was  discarded,  and  in 
1859  emphasis  was  given  to  the  view  that  all  organic  compoimds 
were  derivatives  of  inorganic  by  simple  substitution  processes. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  predict  compounds  then  unknown, 
e.g.  the  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols;  and  with  inestimable 
perspicadty  he  proved  intimate  relations  between  compounds 
previously  held  to  be  quite  distinct.  Lactic  add  and  alanine 
were  shown  to  be  oxy-  and  amino-propionic  adds  respectively; 
glycoUic  add  and  glycocoll,  oxy-  and  amino-acetic  adds;  salicylic 
and  benzamic  adds,  oxy-  and  amino-ben^soic  acids. 

Another  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  valency  was  that  it 
permitted  the  graphic  representation  of  the  molecule.  The 
**  structure  theory  "  (or  the  mode  of  linking  of  the  atoms)  of 
carbon  compoimds,  founded  by  Butlerow,  Kekul6  and  Couper 
and,  at  a  later  date,  marvellously  enhanced  by  the  doctrine  of 
stereo-isomerism,  due  to  J.  H.  van't  Hoff  and  Le  Bel,  occupies 
such  a  position  in  organic  chemistry  that  its  value  can  never 
be  transcended.  By  its  aid  the  molecule  is  represented  as  a 
collection  of  atoms  connected  together  by  valencies  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  part  played  by  each  atom  is  represented; 
isomerism,  or  the  existence  of  two  or  more  chemically  different 
substances  having  identical  molecular  weights,  is  adequately 
shown;  and,  most  important  of  all,  once  the  structure  is 
determined,  the  synthesis  of  the  compound  is  but  a  matter  of 
time. 

In  this  summary  the  leading  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  organic  compounds  have  so  far  been 
considered  historically,  but  instead  of  continuing  this  method  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  present  an  epitome  of  present-day 
condusions,  not  chronologically,  but  as  exhibiting  the  principles 
and  subject-matter  of  our  science. 

Classification  of  Organic  Compounds, 

An  apt  definition  of  organic  chemistry  is  that  it  is  "the  study 
of  the  hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives. '*  This  description, 
although  not  absolutely  comprehensive,  serves  as  a  convenient 
starting-point  for  a  preliminary  dassification,  since  a  great 
number  of  substances,  including  the  most  important,  are  directly 
referable  to  hydrocarbons,  being  formed  by  replacing  one  or 
more  hydrogen  atoms  by  other  atoms  or  groups.  Two  distinct 
types  of  hydrocarbons  exist:  (i)  those  consisting  of  an  open 
chain  of  carbon  atoms — named  the  "  aliphatic  series  "  (&Xet^ap, 
oil  or  fat),  and  (2)  those  consisting  of  a  closed  chain — the 
"  carbocyclic  series."    The  second  series  can  be  further  divided 

^This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  modem  autyl,  CHj-CO, 
which  at  that  time  was  known  as  acetoxyl. 
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into  two  groups:  (i)  those  exhibiting  properties  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  aliphatic  series — the  polymethylenes  iq.v.)y  and  (2) 
a  series  exhibiting  properties  differing  in  many  respects  from  the 
aliphatic  and  polymethylene  compounds,  and  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  stabiHty  which  is  to  be  associated  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  carbon  valencies  not  saturated  by  hydrogen — 
the  *'  aromatic  series."  There  also  exists  an  extensive  class  of 
compounds  termed  the  "  heterocyclic  series  " — these  compoimds 
are  derived  from  ring  systems  containing  atoms  other  than 
carbon;  this  class  is  more  generally  aUied  to  the  aromatic 
series  than  to  the  aliphatic. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  types  of  aHphatic  compounds; 
then,  the  characteristic  groupings  having  been  established,  an 
epitome  of  their  derivatives  will  be  given.  Carbocyclic  rings 
will  next  be  treated,  benzene  and  its  allies  in  some  detail;  and 
finally  the  heterocyclic  nuclei. 

Accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  tetravalency  of  carbon  (its 

divalency  in  such  compounds  as  carbon  monoxide,  various 

isocyanides,  fulminic  add,  &c.,  and  its  possible  trivalency  in 

M.  Gomberg's  triphenyl-methyl  play  no  part  in  what  follows), 

it  is  readily  seen  that  the  simplest  hydrocarbon  has  the  formula 

CH4,  named  methane,  in  which  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  of 

equal  value,  and  which  may  be  pictured  as  placed  at  the  vertices 

of  a  tetrahedron,  the  carbon  atom  occupying  the  centre.    This 

tetrahedral  configuration  is  based  on  the  existence  of  only  one 

methylene  dichloride,  two  being  necessary  if  the  carbon  valencies 

were  directed  from  the  centre  of  a  plane  square  to  its  comers, 

and  on  the  existence  of  two  optical  isomers  of  the  formula 

C,A,B,D,E.,Ch^nga.caxhonaitomsLiidA.B,D,E.  being  different 

monovalent  atoms  or  radicals  (see  Stekeo-Isokesism).      The 

equivalence  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  methane  rested  on 

•  indirect  evidence,  e.g.  the  existence  of  only  one  acetic  acid, 

methyl  chloride,  and  other  monosubstitution  derivatives — ^until 

the  experimental  proof  by  L.  Henry  (Zeit.  /.  Phys.  Chem,y  1888, 

2,  p.  553),  who  prepared  the  four  nitromethanes,  CHiNjO,  each 

atom  in  methane  being  successively  replaced  by  the  nitro-group. 

Henry  started  with  methyl  iodide,  the  formula  of  which  we  write 
in  the  form  ClaHf»HeHd.  This  readily  gave  with  silver  nitrite  a 
nitromethane  in  which  we  may  suppose  the  nitro-group  to  replace 
the  a  hydrogen  atom,  i.e.  C(N02)oH6HeHif.  The  same  methyl  iodide 
gave  with  potassium  cyanide,  acetonitril,  which  was  hydrolysed  to 
acetic  acid;  this  must  be  C(COOH)aHbH«Hif.  Chlorination  of  this 
substance  gave  a  monochloracetic  acid ;  we  will  assume  the  chlorine 
atom  to  replace  the  b  hydrogen  atom.  This  acid  with  silver  nitrite 
give  nitroacetic  acid,  which  readily  gave  the  second  nitromethane, 
CHo(N02)5HeHci,  identical  with  the  first  nitromethane.  From  the 
nitroacetic  acid  obtained  above,  malonic  acid  was  prepared,  and 
from  this  a  monochlormalonic  acid  was  obtained;  we  assume  the 
chlorine  atom  to  replace  the  c  hydrogen  atom.  This  acid  eives  with 
silver  nitrite  the  corresponding  nitromalonic  acid,  whidi  readily 
yielded  the  third  nitromethane,  CH«H5(N08)eHd,  also  identical  with 
the  first.  The  fourth  nitromethane  was  obtained  from  the  nitro- 
malonic acid  previously  mentioned  by  a  repetition  of  the  method 
by  which  the  third  was  prepared ;  this  was  identical  with  the  other 
three. 

Let  us  now  consider  hydrocarbons  containing  2  atoms  of 
carbon.  Three  such  compounds  are  possible  according  to  the 
number  of  valencies  acting  directly  between  the  carbon  atoms. 
Thus,  if  they  are  connected  by  one  valency,  and  the  remaining 
valencies  saturated  by  hydrogen,  we  obtain  the  compound 
HsC-CH^,  ethane.  This  compoimd  may  be  considered  as 
derived  from  methane,  CH4,  by  replacing  a  hydrogen  atom  by 
the  monovalent  group  CH3,  known  as  tnethyl;  hence  ethane 
may  be  named  *^  methylmethane."  If  the  carbon  atoms  are 
connected  by  two  valencies,  we  obtain  a  compound  HjCcCHj, 
ethylene;  if  by  three  valencies,  HCiCH,  acetylene.  These  last 
two  compounds  are  termed  unsaiurated^  whereas  ethane  is 
saturated.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  derived  three  combinations 
of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  characterized  by  containing  a  single, 
double,  and  triple  linkage;  and  from  each  of  these,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  methyl  group  for  a  hydrogen  atom,  compounds 
of  the  same  nature  result.  Thus  ethane  gives  HjCCHi-CHa, 
propane;  ethylene  gives  H2C:CH-CHj,  propylene;  and  acety- 
lene gives  HC  :  C'CHa,  allylene.  By  continuing  the  introduction 
of  methyl  groups  we  obtain  three  series  of  homologous  hydro- 


carbons given  by  the  general  formulae  CnHsin-t)  Ci»Hjb»,  and 
CnH»,-2,  each  member  differing  from  the  preceding  one  of  the 
same  series  by  CH2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  compounds  contain- 
ing two  double  linkages  will  have  the  same  general  formiila  as 
the  acetylene  series;  such  compoimds  are  known  as  the  ''  diole- 
fines."  Hydrocarbons  containing  any  number  of  double  or 
triple  linkages,  as  well  as  both  double  and  triple  linkages,  are 
possible,  and  a  considerable  number  of  such  compounds  have 
been  prepared. 

A  more  complete  idea  of  the  notion  of  a  compound  radical  follows 
from  a  consideration  of  the  compound  propane.  We  derived  this 
substance  from  ethane  by  introducing  a  methvl  group;  hence  it 
may  be  termed  "  methylethane."  Equally  well  we  may  derive  it 
from  methane  by  replacing  a  hvdrogen  atom  by  the  monovalent 
group  CH2*CH3,  named  ethyl;  hence  propane  may  be  consider^ 
as  '*  ethylmethane."  Further,  since  methane  may  be  regarded  as 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  a  methyl  group  with  a  hydrogen  atom, 
it  may  tie  named  *'  methyl  hydride  *';  similarly  ethane  is  **  ethyl 
hydriae,"  propane,  "  propyl  hydride."  and  so  on.  The  importance 
of  such  ^oups  as  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.  in  attempting  a  nomenclature 
of  organic  compounds  cannot  be  overestimated ;  these  compound 
radicals,  frequently  termed  alkyl  radicals^  ser\''e  a  similar  purpose  to 
the  organic  chemist  as  the  elements  to  the  inorganic  chemist. 

In  methane  and  ethane  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  of  equal  value, 
and  no  matter  which  one  may  be  substituted  by  another  element 
or  group  the  same  compound  will  result.  In  propane,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  the  terminal 
carbon  atoms  differ  from  those  joined  to  the  medial  atom;  we 
may  therefore  expect  to  obtain  different  compounds  according 
to  the  position  of  the  hydrogen  atom  substituted.  By  intro- 
ducing a  methyl  group  we  may  obtain  CH|-CH2-CH2'CH|, 
known  as  "  normal "  or  n-hutane,  substitution  occurring  at  a 
terminal  atom,  or  CH|'CH(CH|)-CH3,  isobutane,  substitution 
occurring  at  the  medial  atom.  From  n-butane  we  may  derive, 
by  a  similar  substitution  of  methyl  groups,  the  two  hydrocarbons: 
(i)  CH3CHrCH8CH2CH,,  and  (2)  CH3CH(CH3)CH2CH,; 
from  isobutane  we  may  also  derive  two  compoimds,  one  identical 
with  (2),  and  a  new  one  (3)  CH«(CH8)C(CHa)CH,.  These 
three  hydrocarbons  are  isomeric,  i.e.  they  possess  the  same 
formula,  but  differ  in  constitution.  We  notice  that  they  may 
be  differentiated  as  follows:  (i)  is  built  up  solely  of  methyl  and 
•CH2*  (methylene)  groups  and  the  molecule  consists  of  a  single 
chain;  such  hydrocarbons  are  referred  to  as  being  normal] 
(2)  has  a  branch  and  contains  the  group-  CH  (methine)  in  which 
the  free  valencies  are  attached  to  carbon  atoms;  such  hydro- 
carbons are  termed  secondary  or  isO'\  (3)  is  characterized  by  a 
carbon  atom  linked  directly  to  four  other  carbon  atoms;  such 
hydrocarbons  are  known  as  tertiary. 

Deferring  the  detailed  discussion  of  cyclic  or  ringed  hydro- 
carbons, a  correlation  of  the  various  types  or  classes  of  compounds 
which  may  be  derived  from  hydrocarbon  nuclei  will  now  be  given. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  type  depends  upon  a  specific  radical 
or  atom,  and  the  copulation  of  this  character  with  any  hydro- 
carbon radical  (open  or  cyclic)  gives  origin  to  a  compound  of 
the  same  class. 

It  is  convenient  first  to  consider  the  effect  of  introducing  one, 

two,  or  three  hydroxyl  (OH)  groups  into  the  -CHs,  >  CH2,  and 

>^CH  groups,  which  we  have  seen  to  characterize  the  different 

types  of  hydrocarbons.    It  may  be  noticed  here  that  cyclic 

nuclei  can  only  contain  the  groups  >CH2.  and  ^-CH,  the  first 

characterizing    the    polymethylene    and   reduced    heterocyclic 

compounds,  the  second  true  aromatic  compounds. 

Substituting  one  hydroxyl  group  into  each  of  these  residues,  we 
obtain  radicals  of  the  type-CHaOH,  >CHOH,  and  >C-OH; 
these  compounds  are  known  as  alcohols  (^.vOt  and  are  termed  primary* 
secondary,  and  tertiary  rcspectivrfy .  Polymethylenes  can  give  only 
secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols,  benzene  only  tertiary ;  these  latter 
compounds  are  known  as  phenols.  A  second  hydroxyl  group  may  be 
introduced  into  the  residues  —  CHj'OH  and  >CH'OH,  with  the 
production  of  radicals  of  the  form  —  CH(0H)2  and  >C(OH)j. 
Compounds  containing  these  groupings  are,  however,  rarely  observed 
(see  Chloral),  and  it  is  generally  tound  that  when  compounds  of 
these  types  are  expected,  tne  elements  of  water  are  split  off,  and  the 
typical  groupings  are  reduced  to  —  CH :  O  and  >  C :  O.  Compounds 
containing  the  group  —  CH:0  are  known  as  aldehydes  {q.v.)^  while 
the  group  >C:0  (sometimes  termed  the  carbonyl  or  keto  group) 
characterizes  the  ketones  {q.v.).    A  third  hydroxyl  group  may  be 
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introduced  into  the— CH :  O  reaidue  with  the  fonnation  of  the  radical 
— C(OH);0;  this  is  known  as  the  carboxyl  group,  and  characterizes 
the  organic  acids. 

Sul{)hur  analogues  of  these  oxygen  compounds  are  known.  Thus 
the  thio-alcohols  or  mercaptans  {qx,)  contain  the  group  —  CHfSH; 
and  the  elimination  of  the  elements  of  sut]}huretted  hydrogen 
between  two  molecules  of  a  thio-alcohol  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
thio-ether  or  sulphide,  R2S.  Oxidation  of  thio-ethers  results  in  the 
formation  of  sulphoxides»  R2:S:0,  and  sulphohes,  RjiSOs; 
oxidation  of  mercaptans  yields  sulphonic  acids,  R'SOsH,  and  of 
sodium  mercaptides  sulphinic  acids,  R'SO(OH).  We  may  also 
notice  that  thio-ethers  combine  with  alk^l  iodides  to  form  sulphme 
or  sulphonium  compounds,  Rt  •  SI.  Thio-aldehydes,  thio-ketones 
and  thio-acids  also  exist. 

We  proceed  to  consider  various  simple  derivatives  of  the 
alcohols,  which  we  may  here  regard  as  hydroxy  hydrocarbons, 
R-OH,  where  R  is  an  alkyl  radical,  either  aliphatic  or  cyclic  in 
nature. 

Of  these,  undoubtedly  the  simplest  are  the  ethers  (g.o.),  formed  by 
the  elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  between  two  molecules  of 
the  same  alcohol,  "  simple  ethers,"  or  of  different  alcohols,  "  mixed 
ethers."  These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  oxides  in  just  the 
same  way  as  the  alcohols  are  regarded  as  hydroxides.  In  tact,  the 
analogy  between  the  alkyl  groups  and  metallic  elements  forms  a 
convenient  basis  from  which  to  consider  many  derivatives.  Thus 
from  ethyl  alcohol  there  can  be  prepared  compounds,  termed  esters 
(g.o.),  or  ethereal  salts,  exactly  comparable  in  structure  with  corres- 
ponding salts  of,  say,  potassium;  by  the  action  of  the  phosphorus 
haloids,  the  hydroxyl  group  is  replaced  by  a  halogen  atom  with  the 
formation  of  derivatives  of  the  tyije  R-Cl(Br,I);  nitric  acid  forms 
nitrates,  R'0-N02;  nitrous  acid,  nitrites,  R'O-NO;  sulphuric  acid 
gives  normal  sulphates  RgSOii  or  acid  sulphates,  R-S04H.  Organic 
acids  also  condense  with  alcohols  to  form  similar  compounds:  the 
fats,  waxes,  and  essential  oils  are  naturally  occurring  substances  of 
this  class. 

An  important  class  of  compounds,  termed  amines  (g.v.),  results 
from  the  condensation  of  alcohols  with  ammonia,  water  being 
eliminated  between  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  group  and  a  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  ammonia.  Three  tvpes  of  amines  are  possible  and  have 
been  prepared :  primary,  R'NHs;  secondary,  Rs:  NH;  and  tertiary, 
Rj:N;the  oxamines,  RjN:0^  are  closely  related  to  the  tertiary 
ammonias,  which  also  unite  with  a  molecule  of  alkyl  iodide  to  form 
salts  of  quaternary  ammonium  bases,  e.g.  R4N-I.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  phosphorus  and  arsenic  bases  analogous  to  the  amines 
are  known  (see  Phosphorus  and  Arsenic).  From  the  primarv 
amines  are  derived  the  diazo  compounds  iq.v.)  and  azo  compounds 
(^.v.>;  closely  related  are  the  hydrazines  (g.f.).  Secondary  amines 
yield  nitrosamines,  RjN-NO,  with  nitrous  acid.  By  the  action  of 
hydroxylamine  or  phenylhydrazine  on  aldehydes  or  ketones,  con- 
densation occurs  between  the  carbonyl  oxygen  of  the  aldehyde  or 
ketone  and  the  amino  group  of  the  hydroxylamine  or  hydrazine. 
Thus  with  hydroxylamine  aldehydes  yield  aldoximes,  R*CH :  N*OH, 
and  ketones,  ketoximes,  RjCiN'OH  (see  Oximes),  while  phenyl 
hydrazine  gives  phenylhydrazones,  RjCrN-NH-CeHj  (see  Hydra- 
zones).  C&yaldehydes  and  oxyketones  (viz.  compounds  containing 
an  oxy  in  addition  to  an  aldehydic  or  ketonic  group)  undergo 
both  condensation  and  oxidation  when  treated  with  phenylhydrazine, 
forming  compounds  known  as  osozones;  these  are  of  great  import- 
ance in  characterizing  the  sugars  ($.v.). 

The  carboxyl  group  constitutes  another  convenient  starting- 
point  for  the  orientation  of  many  types  of  organic  compounds. 
This  group  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  fusion  of  a 
carbonyl  (:C0)  and  a  hydroxyl  (HOO  group;  and  we  may- 
expect  to  meet  with  compounds  bearing  structural  resemblances 
to  the  derivatives  of  alcohols  and  aldehydes  (or  ketones). 

Considering  derivatives  primarily  concerned  with  transformations 
of  the  hydroxyl  group,  we  may  regard  our  typical  acid  as  a  fusion 
of  a  radical  R*CO—  (named  acetyl  propionyl,  butyl,  &c.,  generally 
according  to  the  name  of  the  hydrocarbon  containing  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms)  and  a  hydroxyl  group.  By  replacing  the 
hydroxyl  group  by  a  halogen,  acid-haloids  result  j  by  the  elimination 
of  the  elements  of  water  between  two  molecules,  acid-anhydrides, 
which  may  be  oxidized  to  acid-peroxides ;  by  replacing  the  hydroxyl 
group  by  the  group  -SH,  thio^cids;  by  replacing  it  by  the  amino 
group,  acid-amides  ifl*v*)\  by  replacing  it  by  the  group  —  NH*NHa, 
acid-hydra  zides.  The  structural  relations  of  these  compounds  are 
here  shown  • 

RCOOH;          RCOCl;  (R.C0)20;        RCOSH; 

acid;            acid-chloride;  acid-anhydride;     thio-acid; 

R.CONH,;  R-CO-NH-NHs. 

acid-amide;  acid-hydrazkle. 

It  is  necessary  clearly  to  distinguish  such  compounds  as  the 
amino-  (or  amido-)  acids  and  acid-amides;  in  the  first  case  the 
amino  group  is  substituted  in  the  hydrocarbon  residue,  in  the  second 
it  is  substituted  in  the  carboxyl  group. 


By  transformations  of  the  carbonyl  group,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  hydroxyl  group,  many  interesting  types  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds may  be  correlated. 

Thus  from  the  acid-amides,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  closely  related 
to  the  acids  themselves,  we  obtain,  by  replacing  the  carbonyl  oxygen 
by  chlorine,  the  acidamido-chiorides,  R'CClj-NHs,  from  which  are 
derived  the  iraido-chlorides,  R-CC1:NH,  by  loss  of  one  molecule  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  replacing  the  chlorine  in  the  imido-chloride 
by  an  oxyalkyl  group  we  obtain  the  imido-ethers,  R-C(OR0:NH; 
and  by  an  ammo  group,  the  amidines,  R-C(NHt):NH.  The 
carbonyl  oxygen  may  also  be  replaced  bv  the  oxime  group,  :  N-OH ; 
thus  the  acids  yield  the  hydroxamic  acids,  R-C(OH) :  NOH,  and  the 
acid-amides  the  amidoximes,  R-C(NHt) :  NOH.  Closely  related  to 
the  amidoximes  are  the  nitrolic  acids,  R«C(NOi):NOH. 

Cyclic  Hydrocarbons  and  Nuclei. 

Having  passed  in  rapid  review  the  various  types  of  compoimds 
derived  by  substituting  for  hydrogen  various  atoms  or  groups  of 
atoms  in  hydrocarbons  (the  separate  articles  on  specific  com- 
pounds should  be  consulted  for  more  detailed  accounts),  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  closed  chain  compounds.  Here  we  meet 
with  a  great  diversity  of  types:  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and 
other  elements  may,  in  addition  to  carbon,  combine  together  in  a 
great  number  of  arrangements  to  form  cyclic  nuclei,  which 
exhibit  characters  closely  resembling  open-chain  compounds  in 
so  far  as  they  yield  substitution  derivatives,  and  behave  as 
compound  radicals.  In  classifying  closed  chain  compounds,  the 
first  step  consists  in  dividing  them  into:  (i)  carbocycliCy  in  which 
the  ring  is  composed  solely  of  carbon  atoms — these  are  also 
known  as  homocyclic  or  isocydic  on  account  of  the  identity  of  the 
members  of  the  ring — and  (2)  heterocyclic,  in  "wdiich  different 
elements  go  to  make  up  the  ring.  Two  primary  divisions  <rf 
carbocyclic  compounds  may  be  conveniently  made:  (i)  those 
in  which  the  carbon  atoms  are  completely  saturated — these  are 
known  by  the  generic  term  polymethylenes,  their  general  formula 
being  (CH2)n:  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  isomeric  with 
ethylene  and  its  homologues;  they  differ,  however,  from  this 
series  in  not  containing  a  double  linkage,  but  have  a  ringed 
structure;  and  (2)  those  containing  fewer  hydrogen  atoms  than 
sufl&ce  to  saturate  the  carbon  valencies — these  are  known  as  the 
aromatic  compounds  proper,  or  as  benzene  compounds,  from  the 
predominant  part  which  benzene  plays  in  their  constitution. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  the  simplest  ring  obtainable  con- 
tained six  atoms  of  carbon,  and  the  discovery  of  trimethylene 
in  1882  by  August  Freund  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  trimethylene 
bromide,  Br(CH^3Br,  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise,  especially 
in  view  of  its  behaviour  with  bromine  and  hydrogen  bromide. 
In  comparison  with  the  isomeric  propylene,  CH8'HC:CH2,  it  is 
remarkably  inert,  being  only  very  slowly  attacked  by  bromine, 
which  readily  combines  with  propylene.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  readily  converted  by  hydrobrondc  acid  into  normal  propyl 
bromide,  CH3-CH2-CH2Br.  The  separation  of  carbon  atoms 
united  by  single  afl^ties  in  this  manner  at  the  time  the  observa- 
tion was  made  was  altogether  without  precedent.  A  similar 
behaviour  has  since  been  noticed  in  other  trimethylene  deri- 
vatives, but  the  fact  that  bromine,  which  usually  acts  so  much 
more  readily  than  hydrobromic  acid  on  unsaturated  compounds, 
should  be  so  inert  when  hydrobromic  acid  acts  readily  is  one  still 
needing  a  satisfactory  explanation.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  study  of  polymethylene  derivatives  by  the  important  and 
unexpected  observation  made  by  W.  H.  Perkin,  junr.,  in  1883, 
that  ethylene  and  trimethylene  bromides  are  capable  of  acting 
in  such  a  way  on  sodimn  acetoacetic  ester  as  to  form  tri-  and  tetra  - 
methylene  rings.  Perkin  has  himself  contributed  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  such  compounds;  penta-  and  hexa-methylene 
derivatives    have   also   received   considerable   attention    (see 

POLYMETHYLENES) . 

A.  von  Baeyer  has  sought  to  explain  the  variations  in  stability 
manifest  in  the  various  polymethylene  rings  by  a  purely 
mechanical  hypothesis,  the  "  strain "  or  Spannungs  theory 
{Ber,,  1885,  p.  2277).  Assimtiing  the  four  valencies  of  the 
carbon  atom  to  be  directed  from  the  centre  of  a  regular  tetra- 
hedron towards  its  four  corners,  the  angle  at  which  they  meet 
is  109**  28'.    Baeyer  supposes  that  in  the  fonnation  of  carbon 
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**  rings  "  the  valencies  beccHne  deflected  from  their  positions,  and 
that  the  tension  thus  introduced  may  be  deduced  from  a  com- 
parison of  this  angle  with  the  angles  at  which  the  strained 
valencies  would  meet.  He  regards  the  amount  of  deflection  as 
a  measure  of  the  stability  of  the  "  ring."  The  readiness  with 
which  ethylene  is  acted  on  in  comparison  with  other  types  of 
hydrocarbon,  for  example,  is  in  harmony,  he  considers,  with 
the  circumstance  that  the  greatest  distortion  must  be  involved 
in  its  formation,  as  if  deflected  into  parallelism  each  valency  will 
be  drawn  out  of  its  position  through  J.  109''  28'.  The  values  in 
other  cases  are  calculable  from  the  formula  i(io9**  28'— a),  where 
a  is  the  internal  angle  of  the  regular  polygon  contained  by  sides 
equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  the  carbon  atoms  composing 

the  ring.    These  values  are: — 

Trimethylene.  Tetramethylene. 

H109**  28' -60**)- 24^*44'.         J(i09**28'-90^)=9''44'- 
Pentamethylene.  Hexamethylene. 

1(109**  28'  -  io8*»)  =0*  44'.         i(i09**  28' - 120**)  =  -5**  16'. 

The  general  behaviour  of  the  several  types  of  hydrocarbons  is 
certainly  in  accordance  with  this  conception,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  when  benzene  is  reduced  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  hexamethylene  and  methylpenta- 
methylene  (cf.  W.  Markownikov,  Ann.f  1898,  302,  p.  i);  and 
many  other  cases  of  the  conversion  of  six-carbon  rings  into  five- 
carbon  rings  have  been  recorded  (see  below,  Decompositions  of 
the  Benzene  Ring),  Similar  considerations  will  apply  to  rings 
containing  other  elements  besides  carbon.  As  an  illustration  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  known  types  of 
lactones — the  7-lactones,  which  contain  four  carbon  atoms  and 
one  oxygen  atom  in  the  ring,  are  more  readily  formed  and  more 
stable  (less  readily  hydrolysed)  than  the  d-lactones,  which 
contain  one  oxygen  and  five  carbon  atoms  in  the  ring.  That  the 
number  of  atoms  which  can  be  associated  in  a  ring  by  single 
affinities  is  limited  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  not  yet 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  where  the  limit  must  be  placed.  Baeyer 
has  suggested  that  his  hypothesis  may  also  be  applied  to  explain 
the  instability  of  acetylene  and  its  derivatives,  and  the  still 
greater  instability  of  the  polyacetylene  compounds. 

Benzene, 

The  ringed  structure  of  benzene,  CeHc,  was  first  suggested  in 
1865  by  August  Kekul6,  who  represented  the  molecule  by  six 
CH  groups  placed  at  the  six  angles  of  a  regular  hexagon,  the  sides 
of  which  denoted  the  valencies  saturated  by  adjacent  carbon 
atoms,  the  fourth  valencies  of  each  carbon  atom  being  represented 
as  saturated  along  alternate  sides.  This  formula,  notwithstand- 
ing many  attempts  at  both  disproving  and  modifjring  it,  has  well 
stood  the  test  of  time;  the  subject  has  been  the  basis  of  constant 
discussion,  many  variations  have  been  proposed,  but  the  original 
conception  of  Kekul6  remains  quite  as  convenient  as  any  of  the 
newer  forms,  especially  when  considering  the  syntheses  and 
decompositions  of  the  benzene  complex.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  the  absolute  disposition  of  the  fourth  valency  may  be 
ignored  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  consequently  the  complex  may 
be  adequately  represented  as  a  hexagon.  This  symbol  is  in 
general  use;  it  is  assumed  that  at  each  comer  there  is  a  CH 
group  which,  however,  is  not  always  written  in;  if  a  hydrogen 
atom  be  substituted  by  another  group,  then  this  group  is 
attached  to  the  corner  previously  occupied  by  the  displaced 
hydrogen.    The  following  diagrams  illustrate  these  statements :— ' 

CM  C*OH       OH 

HC/ScH  /^  HC/NcH  1^ 

:tJcHlJ 
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From  the  benzene  nucleus  we  can  derive  other  aromatic  nuclei, 
graphicall>r  represented  by  fusing  two  or  more  hexagons  along 
common  sides.  By  fusinc:  two  nuclei  we  obtain  the  formula  of 
naphthalene,  CioHs  ;  by  nising  three,  the  hydrocarbons  anthracene 
and  phenanthrene,  CiiHw;  by  fusing  four,  chrysene,  CuHu,  and 
possibly  pyrene,  CwHm;  by  fusing  five,  picene,  CmHu.  But  it 
must  be  here  understood  that  each  member  of  these  condensed  nuclei 
need  not  necessarily  be  identical  in  structure;  thus  the  central 
nuclei  in  anthracene  and  phenanthrene  differ  very  considerably 
from  the  terminal  nuclei  (see  below,   Condensed  Nuclei).    Other 


hydrocarbon  nuclei  generally  classed  as  aromatic  in  character  result 
from  the  union  of  two  or  more  benzene  nuclei  joined  by  one  or  two 
valencies  with  polymethylene  or  oxidized  polymethylene  rings; 
instances  of  such  nuclei  are  indene,  hydrindene,  nuorene,  and  fluor- 
anthene.  IFrom  these  nuclei  an  immense  number  of  derivatives  may 
be  obtained,  for  the  hydrogen  atoms  may  be  substituted  by  any 
of  the  radicals  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  on  the  classification 
of  organic  compounds. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  properties,  syntheses,  decom- 
positions and  constitution  of  the  benzene  complex.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  benzene  derivatives  may  be  Dittinc 
regarded  as  formed  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  tkuts 
atoms  by  other  elements  or  radicals  in  exactly  the  J^JJJte 
same  manner  as  in  the  aliphatic  series.  Important  ^uid 
differences,  however,  are  immediately  met  with  aromatic 
when  we  consider  the  methods  by  which  derivatives  *»*"• 
are  obtained.  For  example:  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid  readily  react  with  benzene  and  its  homologues  with  the 
production  of  nitro  derivatives  and  sulphonic  acids,  while  in  the 
aliphatic  series  these  acids  exert  no  substituting  action  (in  the 
case  of  the  olefines,  the  latter  acid  forms  an  addition  product) ; 
another  distinction  is  that  the  benzene  complex  is  more  stable 
towards  oxidizing  agents.  This  and  other  facts  connected  with 
the  stability  of  benzenoid  compounds  are  clearly  shown  when 
we  consider  mixed  aliphatic-aromatic  hydrocarbons,  i.e.  com- 
pounds derived  by  substituting  aliphatic  radicals  in  the  benzene 
nucleus;  such  a  compound  is  methylbenzene  or  toluene, 
CeHs-CHs.  This  compound  is  readily  oxidized  to  benzoic  add, 
CeHo'COOH,  the  aromatic  residue  being  unattacked;  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  produce  nitro-toluenes,  C6H4-CHj-N02, 
and  toluene  sulphonic  acids,  CeH4-CH|-S0jH;  chlorination 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  derivatives  substituted  either 
in  the  aromatic  nucleus  or  in  the  side  chain;  the  former  substitu- 
tion occurs  most  readily,  chlor-toluenes,  CeEU-CHfCl,  being 
formed,  while  the  latter,  which  needs  an  elevation  in  temperature 
or  other  auxiliary,  yields  benzyl  chloride,  CeH6-CH2Cl,  and 
benzal  chloride,  CeHs-CHCls.  In  general,  the  aliphatic  residues 
in  such  mixed  compounds  retain  the  characters  of  their  class, 
while  the  aromatic  residues  retain  the  properties  of  benzene. 

Further  differences  become  apparent  when  various  typical 
compoimds  are  compared.  The  introduction  of  hydroxyl 
groups  into  the  benzene  nucleus  gives  rise  to  compounds  generic- 
ally  named  phenols^  which,  although  resembling  the  ahphatic 
alcohols  in  their  origin,  differ  from  these  substances  in  their 
increased  chemical  activity  and  acid  nature.  The  phenols 
more  closely  resemble  the  tertiary  alcohols,  since  the  hydroxyl 
group  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  which  is  united  to  other  carbon 
atoms  by  its  remaining  three  valencies;  hence  on  oxidation  they 
cannot  jdeld  the  corresponding  aldehydes,  ketones  or  acids 
(see  below.  Decompositions  of  the  Benzene  Ring).  The  amines 
also  exhibit  striking  differences:  in  the  aliphatic  series  these 
compounds  may  be  directly  formed  from  the  alkyl  haloids  and 
ammonia,  but  in  the  benzene  series  this  reaction  is  quite  im- 
possible unless  the  haloid  atom  be  weakened  by  the  presence  of 
other  substituents,  e,g,  nitro  groups.  Moreover,  while  methyl- 
amine,  dimethylamine,  and  trimethylamine  increase  in  basicity 
corresponding  to  the  introduction  of  successive  methyl  groups, 
phenylamine  or  aniline,  diphenylamine,  and  triphenylamine 
are  in  decreasing  order  of  basicity,  the  salts  of  diphenylamine 
being  decomposed  by  water.  Mixed  aromatic-aliphatic  amines, 
both  secondary  and  tertiary,  are  also  more  strongly  basic  than 
the  pure  aromatic  amines,  and  less  basic  than  the  true  aliphatic 
compounds;  e,g,  aniline,  CeH^NHs,  monomethyl  aniline, 
CcHj-NH-CH,,  and  dimethyl  aniline,  C6H6-N(CH8)2,  are  in 
increasing  order  of  basicity.  These  observations  may  be  sum- 
marized by  sajdng  that  the  benzene  nucleus  is  more  negative 
in  character  than  the  aliphatic  residues. 

Isomerism  of  Benzene  Derivatives, — ^Although  Kekul6  founded 
his  famous  benzene  formula  in  1865  on  the  assumptions  that 
the  six  hydrogen  atoms  in  benzene  are  equivalent  and  that  the 
molecule  is  symmetrical,  i.e.  that  two  pairs  of  hydrogen  atoms 
are  symmetrically  situated  with  reference  to  any  specified 
hydrogen  atom,  the  absolute  demonstration  of  the  validity  of 
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these  assumptions  was  first  given  by  A.  Ladenburg  in  1874 
(see  Ber.,  1874,  7,  p.  1684;  1875,  8,  p.  1666;  Theorie  der 
arotnctiiscken  Verbindungenf  1876).  These  results  may  be 
graphically  represented  as  follows:  numbering  the  hydrogen 
atoms  in  cydical  order  from  i  to  6,  then  the  first  thesis  demands 
that  whichever  atom  is  substituted  the  same  compound  results, 
while  the  second  thesis  points  out  that  the  pairs  2  and  6,  and  3 
and  5  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  i,  or  in  other  words,  the 
di-substitution  derivatives  1.2  and  1.6,  and  also  1.3  and  1.5  are 
identical.  Therefore  three  di-derivatives  are  possible,  viz. 
1.2  or  1.6,  named  oriho-  (0),  1.3  or  1.5,  named  meta-  (m),  and 
1.4,  named  para-  compounds  (p).  In  the  same  way  it  may  be 
shown  that  three  tri-substitution,  three  tetra-substitution,  one 
penta-substitution,  and  one  hexa-substitution  derivative  are 
possible.  Of  the  tri-substitution  derivatives,  i.2.3.-compounds 
are  known  as  "  adjacent  "  or  "  vicinal  "  (»),  the  1.2.4  as  "  asym- 
metrical "  (as),  the  1.3.5  as  "  symmetrical "  (5);  of  the  tetra- 
substitution  derivatives,  1.2.3.4-compounds  are  known  as 
"  adjacent,"  1.2.3.5  ^s  "  asymmetrical,"  and  x. 2.4.5  as  "  sym- 
metrical." 

Trl'  d«riTatlves  T«tn-  derfvativM 
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Here  we  have  assim[ied  the  substituent  groups  to  be  alike; 
when  they  are  unlike,  a  greater  number  of  isomers  is  possible. 
Thus  in  the  tri-substitution  derivatives  six  isomers,  and  no 
more,  are  possible  when  two  of  the  substituents  are  alike;  for 
instance,  six  diaminobenzoic  acids,  CeH3(NH2)2COOH,  are 
known;  when  all  are  unlike  ten  isomers  are  possible;  thus, 
ten  oxytoluic  adds,  C«H3-CH«*0H-C00H,  are  known.  In  the 
case  of  tetra-substituted  compounds,  thirty  isomers  are  possible 
when  all  the  groups  are  different. 

The  preceding  considerations  render  it  comparatively  easy  to 
follow  the  reasonii^  on  which  the  experim^ital  verification  of  the 
_^l^_  above  statements  is  based.  The  proof  is  divided  into  two 
2^  o#  parts:  (i)  that  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  equal,  and  (2) 
JJ*Jf-  -^ that  two  pairs  of  hydrogen  atoms  are  symmetrical  with 
iSoflM.  r^^crei^ce  to  a  specified  hydrogen  atom.  In  the  first  thesis, 
*^  phenol  or  oxybenzene,CcHfOH,  in  which  we  will  assume  the 

hydroxyl  group  to  occupy  position  i,  is  converted  into  brombenzene, 
which  is  then  converted  mto  benzoic  acid,  CgHs-COOH.  From  this 
substance,  an  oxybenzoic  acid  (fneta-)^  C6H4'OH'CCX)H,  may  be 
prepared;  and  the  two  other  known  oxybenzoic  adds  (jortho-  and 
parO')  may  be  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  These  three  acids  yield 
on  heating  phenol,  identical  with  the  substance  started  with,  and 
since  in  the  three  oxybenzoic  acids  the  hydroxyl  groups  must  occupy 
positions  other  than  i,  it  follows  that  four  hydrogen  atoms  are  equal 
m  value. 

R.  HUbner  and  A.  Petermann  (Ann,,  1869,  149,  p.  129)  provided 
the  proof  of  the  equivalence  of  the  atoms  2  and  6  with  respect 
Symmetry  *^.^'  From  meta-brombenzoic acid  two nitrobrombenzoic 
o/Mlra^  acids  are  obtained  on  direct  nitration ;  elimination  of  the 
AySnma  bromine  atom  and  the  reduction  of  the  nitro  to  an  amino 
tUom^  group  in  these  two  adds  results  in  the  formation  of  the  same 
ortho-aminobenzoicacid.  Hence  thepositionsoccupied  by 
the  nitro  groups  in  the  two  different  nitrobrombenzoic  adds  must  be 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  carboxyl  group.  In  1879,  Hfibner 
(Ann.^  195,  p.  4)  proved  the  equivalence  of  the  second  pair,  viz. 
3  and  5,  by  starting  out  with  ortho-aminobenzoic  add,  previously 
obtained  by  two  different  methods.  This  substance  readily  yields 
ortho-oxybenzoic  acid  or  salicylic  acid,  which  on  nitration  yields  two 
mononitro-oxybenzoic  acids.  By  eliminating  the  hydroxy  groups 
in  these  acids  the  same  nitrobenzoic  add  is  obtained,  which  yields 
on  reduction  an  aminobenzoic  acid  different  from  the  starting-out 
acid.  Therefore  there  must  be  another  pair  of  hydrogen  atoms, 
other  than  2  and  6,  which  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  i.  The 
symmetry  of  the  second  pair  was  also  established  in  1878  by  E. 
Wroblewsky  (i4«».,  192,  p.  196). 

Orientation  of  Substituent  Groups. — The  determination  of  the 
relative  positions  of  the  substituents  in  a  benzene  derivative 
constitutes  an  important  factor  in  the  general  investigation 
of  such  compounds.  Confining  our  attention,  for  the  present,  to 
di-substitution  products  we  see  that  there  are  three  distinct 
series  of  compounds  to  be  considered.  Generally  if  any  group 
be  replaced  by  another  group,  then  the  second  group  enters  the 
nucleus  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  displaced  group;  this 


means  that  if  we  can  definitely  orientate  three  di*derivatives 
of  benzene,  then  any  other  compound,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  or  converted  into  one  of  our  typical  derivatives,  may  be 
definitely  orientated.  Intermolecular  transformations — emigra- 
tions of  substituent  groups  from  one  carbon  atom  to  another — 
are  of  fairly  common  occurrence  among  oxy  compounds  at 
elevated  temperatures.  Thus  potassium  ortho-oxybenzoate  is 
converted  into  the  salt  of  para-oxybenzoic  acid  at  220°;  the 
three  bromphenols,  and  also  the  brombenzenesulphonic  acids, 
yield  w-dioxybenzene  or  resordn  when  fused  with  potash.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  avoid  reactions  involving  such  inter- 
molecular migrations  when  determining  the  orientation  of 
aromatic  compounds. 

Such  a  series  of  typical  compounds  are  the  benzene  dicarboxylic 
acids  (phthalic  adds),  CeHiCCOOH)!.  C.  Graebe  (Ann.,  1869,  149, 
p.  22)  orientated  the  ortho-compound  or  phthalic  add  from  its 
formation  from  naphthalene  on  oxidation ;  the  meta-compound  or 
isophthaUc  add  is  orientated  by  its  production  from  mesitylene, 
shown  by  A.  Ladenburg  (Ann,,  1875,  179,  p.  163)  to  be  symmetrical 
trimethyl  benzene;  terephthalic  acid,  the  remaining  isomer,  must 
therefore  be  the  para-compound. 

P.  Griess  (Ber,y  1872,  5,  p.  192;  1874,  7,  p.  1223)  orientated  the 
three  diaminobenzenes  or  phenylene  diamines  by  considering  their 
preparation  by  the  elimination  of  the  carboxyl  group  in  Uie  six 
diaminobenzoic  adds.  The  diaminobenzene  resulting  from  two  of 
these  adds  is  the  ortho-compound;  from  three,  the  meta-;  and 
from  one  the  para-;  this  is  explained  by  the  following  scheme: — 

NHa  NH3  NH,  NH3  NH3  NHa 

iNHj       r^NH,  j^COOH  1^  /^  j^COOH 

l^NH,    Is^NH,  HOOcl^NH,      [^ 
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W.  Komer  (Gaze,  Chem.  lial,,  4,  p.  305)  in  1874  orientated  the 
three  dibrombenzenes  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Starting  with 
the  three  isomeric  compounds,  he  found  that  one  gave  two  tribrom- 
benzenes,  another  gave  three,  while  the  third  gave  only  one.  A 
scheme  such  as  the  preceding  one  shows  that  the  first  dibrombcnzene 
must  be  the  ortho-compound,  the  second  the  meta-,  and  the  third 
the  para-derivative.  Further  research  in  this  direction  was  made  by 
D.  E.  Noetling  (Ber,,  1885,  18,  p.  2657),  who  investigated  the  nitro-, 
amino-,  and  oxy-xylenes  m  their  relations  to  the  three  xylenes  or 
dimethyl  benzenes. 

The  orientation  of  higher  substitution  derivatives  is  determined 
by  considering  the  di-  and  tri-substitution  compounds  into  which 
they  can  be  transformed. 

Substitution  of  the  Benzene  Ring. — As  a  general  rule,  homologues 
and  mono-derivatives  of  benzene  react  more  readily  with  sub- 
stituting agents  than  the  parent  hydrocarbon;  for  example, 
phenol  is  converted  into  tribromphenol  by  the  action  of  bromine 
water,  and  into  the  nitrophenols  by  dilute  nitric  acid;  similar 
activity  characterizes  aniUne.  Not  only  does  the  substituent 
group  modify  the  readiness  with  which  the  derivative  is  attacked, 
but  also  the  nature  of  the  product.  Starting  with  a  mono- 
derivative,  we  have  seen  that  a  substituent  group  may  enter 
in  either  of  three  positions  to  form  an  ortho-,  meta-,  or  para- 
compound.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  mono-derivatives 
as  nitro  compounds,  sulphonic  adds,  carboxylic  acids,  aldehydes, 
and  ketones  yield  as  a  general  rule  chiefly  the  meta-compounds, 
and  this  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  second  group  in- 
troduced; on  the  other  hand,  benzene  haloids,  amino-, 
homologous-,  and  hydroxy-benzenes  yield  principally  a  mixture 
of  the  ortho-  and  para-compounds.  These  facts  are  embodied 
in  the  "  Rule  of  Crum  Brown  and  J.  Gibson  "  (Jour.  Chem,  Soc, 
61,  p.  367):  If  the  hydrogen  compound  of  the  substituent 
already  in  the  benzene  nucleus  can  be  directly  oxidized  to  the 
corresponding  hydroxyl  compound,  then  meta-derivatives 
predominate  on  further  substitution,  if  not,  then  ortho-  and  para- 
derivatives.  By  further  substitution  of  ortho-  and  para-di- 
derivatives,  in  general  the  same  tri-derivative  [1.2.4]  is  formed 
(Ann.j  1878,  192,  p.  219);  meta-compounds  yield  [1.3.4I  and 
[1.2.3I  tri-derivatives,  except  in  such  cases  as  when  both  sub- 
stituent groups  are  strongly  acid,  e.g,  w-dinitrobenzene,  then 
[i.3-sl-derivatives  are  obtained. 

Syntheses  of  the  Benzene  Ring. — ^The  characteristic  distinctions 
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which  exist  between  aliphatic  and  benzenoid  compounds  make 
the  transformations  of  one  class   into   the   other  especially 

interesting. 

In  the  nrst  place  we  may  notice  a  tendency  of  several  aliphatic 
compounds,  e,£.  methane,  tetrachlormethane,  &c.,  to  yield  aromatic 
compounds  when  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  the  so-called 
pyrogenetic  reactions  (from  Greek  irDp,  fire,  and  Tij^pAo),  I  produce) ; 
the  predominance  of  benzenoid,  and  related  compounds — naphtha- 
lene, anthracene,  phenanthrene,  &c. — ^in  coal-tar  is  probably  to  be 
associated  with  similar  pyrocondensations.  Long-continued  treat- 
ment with  halogens  may,  in  some  cases,  result  in  the  formation  of 
aromatic  compounds;  thus  perchlorbenzene,  QCU,  frequently 
appears  as  a  product  of  exhaustive  chlorination,  while  hexyl  iodide, 
QHtsI,  yields  percblor-  and  perbrom-benzene  quite  readily. 

The  trimolecular  polymerization  of  numerous  acetvlene  com- 
pounds— substances  containing  two  trebly  linked  carbon  atoms, 
— C :  C— ,  to  form  derivatives  of  benzene  is  of  considerable  interest. 
M.  P.  £.  Berthelot  first  accomplished  the  svnthesis  of  benzene  in 
1870  by  leading  acetylene,  HC  •  CH,  through  tubes  heated  to  dull 
redness;  at  hi|^her  temperatures  the  action  becomes  reversible, 
the  benzene  ^^^^ding  diphenyl,  diphenylbenzene,  and  acetylene. 
The  condensation  of  acetylene  to  benzene  is  also  possible  at  ordinarv 
temperatures  by  leading  the  gas  over  pyrophoric  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt,  or  spongy  platinum  (P.  Sabatier  and  J.  B.  Senderens). 
The  homologues  of  acetylene  condense  more  readily;  thus  allvlene, 
CH :  C'CHi,  and  crotonylene,  CHg-C :  C-CHj,  yield  trimethyl-  and 
hexamethyl-benzene  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid.  Toluene 
or  mono-methylbenzene  results  from  the  pyixxx)ndensation  of  a 
mixture  of  acetylene  and  allvlene.  Substituted  acetylenes  also 
exhibit  this  form  of  condensation;  for  instance,  bromaoetylene, 
BrC  :  CH,  is  readily  converted  into  tribrombenzene,  while  propiolic 
acid,  HC :  C*COOH,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  gives  benzene 
tricarboxylic  acid. 

A  larger  and  more  important  series  of  condensations  may  be 
grouped  together  as  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  the  elements 
of  water  between  carbonyl  (CO)  and  methylene  (CHj)  groups. 
A  historic  example  is  that  of  the  condensation  of  three  molecules  of 
acetone,  CH^-CO'CHs,  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  5-tri- 
methylbenzene  or  mesitylene,  CeH»(CH8)s,  first  observed  in  1837  by 
R.  K!ane;  methylethyl  ketone  and  methyl-n-propyl  ketone  suffer 
similar  condensations  to  5-triethylbenzene  and  5-tn-n-propylbenzene 
respectively.  Somewhat  similar  condensations  are :  of  geranial  or 
citral.  (CH,),CH.CH,.CH  :CH-C(CH,)  :CH-CHO,  to  /►-isopropyl- 
methylbenzene  or  cymene;  of  the  condensation  product  of  methyl- 
ethylacrolein  and  acetone,  CH8-CHrCH:C(CHj)-CH:CH-COCH,, 
to  [i.  3.  4]-trimethylbenzene  or  pseudocumene;  and  of  the  con- 
densation product  of  two  molecules  of  isovaleryl  aldehyde  with  one 
of  acetone,  CsHyCHrCH  :CrC8H7)-CH  :CH-CO-CHi,  to  (i)-methyl- 
2-4-di-isopropyl  benzene.  An  analogous  svnthesis  is  that  of  di- 
hydro-m-xylene  from  methylheptenone,(CH852C:CH*  (CHi)i*CO-CH8. 
Certain  a-diketones  condense  to  form  benzenoid  quinones,  two 
molecules  of  the  diketone  taking  part  in  the  reaction;  thus  diacetyl, 
CH8-CO-CO-CH8,  yields  ^xyloquinone,  CeHjCCHs)*©^  {Ber.,  1888, 

21,  p.  1411),  and  acetylpropionyl,  CH8*C0*C0*CiH«,  yields  duro- 
quinone,  or  tetramethylquinone,  Ce(CH3)40i,  Oxymethylene  com- 
pounds, characterized  by  the  grouping  >C:CH(OH),  also  give 
benzene  derivatives  by  hydroiytic  condensation  between  three 
molecules;  thus  oxymethylene  acetone,  or  formyl  acetone, 
CH8'C0»CH  :CH(OH),  formed  by  acting  on  formic  ester  with  acetone 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethylate,  readily  yields  [i.3.5]-triacetyl- 
benzene,  C«H8(CO'CH8)8;  oxymethylene  acetic  ester  or  formyl 
acetic  ester  or  j*-oxyacrylic  ester,  (HO)CH  iCH-COjCiHe,  formed  by 
condensing  acetic  ester  with  formic  ester,  and  also  its  dimolecular 
condensation  product,  coumalic  acid,  readily  yields  esters  of  [1.3.5]- 
benzene  tricarboxylic  acid  or  trimesic  acid  (see  Ber,,  1887,  20, 
p.  2930). 

In  1890, 0.  Doebner  {Ber.  23,  p.  2377)  investigated  the  condensation 
of  pyroracemic  acid,  CHs'CO-COOH,  with  various  aliphatic  alde- 
hyaes,  and  obtained  from  two  molecules  of  the  acid  and  one  of  the 
aldehyde  in  the  presence  of  baryta  water  alkylic  isophthalic  acids : 
with  acetaldehyde  (1.3.51-methylisophthalic  acid  or  uvitic  acid, 
C6H8-CH8*(COOH)2,  was  obtained,  with  propionic  aldehyde  [1.3.5]- 
ethylisophtnalic  acid,  and  with  butyric  aldenyde  the  corresponding 
propylisophthalic  acid.  We  may  here  mention  the  synthesis  of 
oxy uvitic  ester  (5-methyl-4-oxy-i-3-benzene  dicarboxylic  ester)  by 
the  condensation  of  two  molecules  of  sodium  acetoacetic  ester 
with  one  of  chloroform  (Ann,,  1883,  222,  p.  249).  Of  other 
syntheses  of  true  benzene  derivatives,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  formation  of  orcinol  or  [3'5]-dio:wtoluene  from  dehydracetic 
acid;  and  the  formation  of  esters  of  oxytoluic  acid  (5-methyl- 
3-oxy-benzoic  acid),  CeHs'CHs-OH-COOH.when  acetoneoxalic  ester, 
CHj-CO-CHrCOCOCOjCjHs,  is  boiled  with  baryta  (Ber.,  1889, 

22,  p.  3271).  Of  interest  also  are  H.  B.  Hill  and  J.  Torray's  observa- 
tions on  nitromalonic  aldehyde,  NOi'CH(CHO)j,formed  by  acting  on 
mucobromic  acid,  probably  CHO'CBr:CBr:COOH,  with  alkaline 
nitrites ;  this  substance  condenses  with  acetone  to  give  f -nitrophenol, 
and  forms  [i.3.5]-trinitrobenzene  when  its  sodium  salt  is  decomposed 
with  an  acid. 

By  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  heated  potassium  J.  von  Liebig  I 


discovered,  in  1834,  an  interesting  aromatic  compound,  potassium 
carbon  monoxide  or  potassium  hexaoxybenzene,  the  nature  of 
which  was  satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  R.  Nietzki  and  T.  Benckiser 
(Ber.  18,  p.  499)  in  1885,  who  showed  that  it  yielded  hexaoxy- 
benzene, Cs(OH)«,  when  acted  upon  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid; 
further  investigation  of  this  compound  brought  to  light  a  consider- 
able number  of  highly  interesting  derivatives  (see  Quinones). 
Another  hexa-substituted  benzene  compound  capable  of  direct 
synthesis  is  mellitic  add  or  benzene  carboxylic  acid,  Ce(C00H)6. 
This  substance,  first  obtained  from  the  mineral  honeystone,  alu- 
minium mellitate,  by  M.  H.  Klaproth  in  1799,  is  obtained  when  pure 
carbon  (graphite  or  charcoal)  is  oxidized  oy  alkaline  permanganate, 
or  when  carbon  forms  the  positive  pole  in  an  electrolytic  cell  (Ber., 
1883,  ^^>  P>  1209).  The  composition  of  this  substance  was  deter- 
mined by  A.  von  Baeyer  in  1 870,  who  obtained  benzene  on  distilling 
the  calcium  salt  with  lime. 

Hitherto  we  have  generally  restricted  ourselves  to  syntheses 
which  result  in  the  production  of  a  true  benzene  ring;  but  there 
are  many  reactions  by  which  reduced  benzene  rings  are  syntheazed, 
and  from  the  compounds  so  obtained  true  benzenoid  compounds 
may  be  prepared.  Of  such  syntheses  we  may  notice:  the  con- 
densation of  sodium  malonic  ester  to  phloroglucin  tricarboxylic 
ester,  a  substance  which  gives  phloroglucin  or  trioxybenzene  when 
fused  with^  alkalis,  and  behaves  both  as  a  triketohexamethylene 
tricarboxylic  ester  and  as  a  trioxybenzene  tricarboxylic  ester;  the 
condensation  of  succinic  ester,  (CHfCOsCsHs)!,  under  the  influence 
of  sodium  to  succinosuccinic  ester,  a  diketohexamethylene  di- 
carboxylic ester,  which  readily  yields  dioxyterephthalic  acid  and 
hydroquinone  (F.  Herrmann,  Ann.,  1882,  211,  p.  306;  also  see  below, 
Confipiration  of  the  Benzene  Complex) ;  the  condensation  of  acetone 
dicarboxylic  ester  with  malonic  ester  to  form  triketohexamethylene 
dicarboxylic  ester  (E.  Rimini,  Gaxz.  Chem.,  1896,  26,  (2),  p.  374); 
the  condensation  of  acetone-di-propionic  acid  under  the  influence 
of  boiling  water  to  a  diketohexamethylene  propionic  acid  (von 
Pechmann  and  Sidgwick,  Ber.,  1004,  37,  p.  3816).  Many  diketo 
compounds  8u£Fer  condensation  between  two  molecules  to  form 
hydrobenzene  derivatives;  thus  a,7-di-acetoglutaric  ester, 
C,H802C(CH,.CO)CH.CHrCH(COCH8)C02C2Hft,  yields  a  methyl- 
ketohexamethylene,  whiley-aoetobutyric  ester,  CHtCO(CHi)^O^iit, 
is  converted  into  dihydroresorcinoi  or  m-diketohexamethylene  by 
sodium  ethylate;  this  last  reaction  is  reversed  by  baryta  (see  De- 
composition's of  Benzene  Ring).  For  other  syntheses  of  hexamethylene 
derivatives,  see  Polymethylenes. 

Decompositions  of  the  Benzene  Ring. — We  have  previously 
alluded  to  the  relative  stability  of  the  benzene  complex;  con- 
sequently reactions  which  lead  to  its  disruption  are  aU  the  more 
interesting,  and  have  engaged  the  attention  of  many  chemists. 
If  we  accept  Kekul6's  formula  for  the  benzene  nucleus,  then  we 
may  expect  the  double  linkages  to  be  opened  up  partially,  either 
by  oxidation  or  reduction,  with  the  formation  of  di-,  tetra-,  or 
hexa-hydro  derivatives,  or  entirely,  with  the  production  of  open 
chain  compounds,  (generally  rupture  occurs  at  more  than  one 
point;  and  rarely  are  the  six  carbon  atoms  of  the  complex 
regained  as  an  open  chain.  Certain  compounds  withstand  ring 
decomposition  much  more  strongly  than  others;  for  instance, 
benzene  and  its  homologues,  carboxylic  acids,  and  nitro  com- 
pounds are  much  more  stable  towards  oxidizing  agents  than 
amino-  and  oxy-benzenes,  aminophenols,  quinones,  and  oxy- 
carboxylic  acids. 

Strong  oxidation  breaks  the  benzene  complex  into  such  compounds 
as  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  formic  acid,  &c. ;  such  decompositions 
are  of   little   interest.     More   important   are   Kekul^'s   cjuj^ju 
observations  that  nitrous  acid  oxidizes  pyrocatechol  or  Q^UmUan 
[i.2l-dioxybenzene,   and    protocatechuic   acid   or    [3.4I- 
dioxybenzoic  acid  to  dioxytartaric  acid,  (C(OH)2'COOH)2  (Ann., 
I 88a,  221,  p.  230);  and  O.  Doebner's  preparation  of  mesotartaric 
acid,  the  internally  compensated  tartanc  acid,  (CH(0H)'C00H)2, 
by  oxidizing  phenol  with  dilute  potassium  permanganate  (Ber.,  1891, 

24.  P-  1753).  .    , 

For  many  years  it  had  been  known  that  a  mixture  of  potassium 

chlorate   and   hydrochloric   or   sulphuric   acids   possessed   strong 
oxidizing   powers.     L.    Carius  showed   that   potassium   ^^^^^ 
chlorate  and  sulphuric  acid  oxidized  benzene  to  trichlor-   Z^^l^V 
phenomalic  acid,  a  substance  afterwards  investigated  by  n^umiiaB 
kekul6  and  O.  Strecker  (Ann.,  1884,  223,  p.  170),  and   •»^'""""- 
shown  to  be  /5-trichloracetoacrylic  acid,  CCU'CO-CH  :CH*COOH. 
which  with  baryta  gave  chloroform  and  maleic  acid.     Potassium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  oxidize  phenol,  salicylic  acid  (o-oxy- 
benzoic  acid),  and  gallic  acid  ([2.3.4]  trioxybenzoic  acid)  to  tri- 
chlorpyroracemic  acid  (isotrichlorglycericacid),  CCl8-C(OH)i'C02H, 
a  substance  also  obtained  from  trichloracetonitrile,  CCls-CO-CN,  by 
hydrolysis.     We  may  also  notice  the  conversion  of  picric  acid. 
[2.4.6]-trinitrophenol)  into  chloropicrin,  CCUNO2,  by  bleaching  lime 
(calcium  hypochlorite),  and  into  bromopicrin,  CBrsNOt,  by  bromine 
water. 
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The  action  of  chlorine  upon  di-  and  tri-oxybenzenes  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  Th.  Zincke;  and  his  researches  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  many  chlorinated  oxidation  products  which  admit 
of  decomposition  into  cyclic  compounds  containing  fewer  carbon 
atoms  than  characterize  the  benzene  ring,  and  in  turn  yielding  open- 
chain  or  aliphatic  compounds.  In  general,  the  rupture  occurs 
between  a  keto  group  (CO)  and  a  keto-chioride  group  (CCl2),  into 
which  two  adjacent  carJf>on  atoms  of  the  ring  are  converted  by  the 
oxidizing  and  substituting  action  of  chlorine.  Decompositions  of 
this  nature  were  first  discovered  in  the  naphthalene  series,  where  it 
was  found  that  derivatives  of  indene  (and  of  hydrindene  and  indone) 
and  also  of  benzene  resulted;  Zincke  then  extended  his  methods  to 
the  disintegration  of  the  oxybenzenes  and  obtained  analogous 
results,  R-pentene  and  aliphatic  derivatives  being  formed  (R- 
symbolizing  a  ringed  nucleus). 

When  treated  with  chlorine,  pyrocatechol  (1.2  or  ortho-dioxy- 
benzene)  (i)  yields  a  tetrachlor  ortho-quinone,  which  suffers  further 
chlorination  to  hexachlor-o-diketo-R-hexene  (2).  This  substance  is 
transformed  into  hexachlor-R-pentene  oxycarboxylic  acid  (3)  when 
digested  with  water;  and  chromic  acid  oxidizes  this  substance  to 
hexachlor- R-pentene  (4).  The  ring  of  this  compound  is  ruptured  by 
caustic  soda  with  the  formation  of  perchlorvinyl  acrylic  acid  (5), 
which  ^ves  on  reduction  ethidine  propionic  acid  (6),  a  compound 
containing  five  of  the  carbon  atoms  originally  in  the  benzene  ring 
(see  Zinclre,  Ber.,  1894, 27,  p.  3364)  (the  carbon  atoms  are  omitted  in 
some  of  the  formulae). 
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Resorcin  (1.3  or  meta  dioxybenzene)  (i)  is  decomposed  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner.  Chlorination  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
solution  yields  pentachlor-m-diketo-R-hexene  (2)  and,  at  a  later 
stage,  heptachlor-m-diketo-R-hexene  (3}.  These  compounds  are 
both  decomposed  by  water,  the  former  giving  dichloraceto-trichlor- 
crotonic  acid  (4),  which  on  boiling  with  water  gives  dichlormethyl- 
vinyl-a-diketone  (5).  The  heptacnlor  compound  when  treated  with 
chlorine  water  gives  trichloraceto-pentachlorbutyric  acid  (6),  which 
is  hydrol^^sed  by  alkalis  to  cliloroform  and  pentachloiglutaric  acid 
(7),  and  is  converted  by  boiling  water  into  tetrachlor-diketo-R- 
pentene  (8).  This  latter  compound  may  be  chlorinated  to 
perchloracetoacrylic  chloride  (9),  from  which  the  corresponding  acid 
(10)  is  obtained  bv  treatment  with  water:  alkalis  hydrolyse  the  acid 
to  chloroform  and  dichlormaleic  acid  (11). 
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Hydroquinone  (1.4  or  para-dioxybenzene)  (i)  gives  with  chlorine, 
first,  a  tetrachlorquinone  (2),  and  then  hexachlor-p-diketo-R-hexene 
C3),  which  alcoholic  potash  converts  into  perchloracroylacrylic  acid 
(4).  This  substance,  and  also  the  preceding^  compound,  is  converted 
by  aqueous  caustic  soda  into  dichlormaleic  acid,  trichlorethylene, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  (5)  (Th.  Zincke  and  O.  Fuchs,  Ann.t  1892, 
267,  p.  i). 
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Phloroglucin  (1.3.5-trioxybenzene)  (i)  behaves  similarly  to 
resorcin,  nexachlor  [1.3.5]  triketo-R-hexylene  (2^  being  first  formed. 
This  compound  is  converted  by  chlorine  water  into  octachloracetyl- 
acetone  (3) ;  by  methyl  alcohol  into  the  ester  of  dichlormalonic  acid 
and  tetrachloracetone  (4) ;  whilst  ammonia  gives  dichloracetamide 
(5)  (Th.  Zincke  and  O.  Kegel,  Ber.,  1890,  23,  p.  1706). 
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When  phenol  is  oxidized  in  acid  solution  bv  chlorine,  tetrachlor- 

Suinone  is  obtained,  a  compound  also  obtainable  from  hydroquinone. 
ly  conducting  the  chlorination  in  alkaline   solution,  n^^i„ 
A.  Hantzsch  (S<r.,  1889,  22,  p.  I2j8)  succeeded  in  ob-  JiSJ^" 
taining  derivatives  of  o-diketo-R-hexene,   which  yield  ^Qj^rtton. 
R-pentene  and  aliphatic  compounds  on  decomposition. 
When  thus  chlorinated  phenol  (i)  yields  trichlor-o-diketo-R-hexene 
(2),  which  may  be  hydrolysed  to  an  acid   (3),   which,  in  turn, 
suffers  rearrangement  to  trichlor-R-pentene-oxycarboxylic  acid  (4). 
Bromine  water  oxidizes  this  substance  to  oxalic  acid  and  tetrabrom- 
dichloracetone  (5). 
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The  reduction  of  o-oxybenzoic  acids  by  sodium  in  amyl  alcohol 
solution  has  been  studied  by  A.  Einhom  and  J.  S.  Lumsdea  (Ann,, 
1895,  286,  p.  257).  It  is  probable  that  tetrahydro  acids  are  first 
formed,  which  suffer  rearrangement  to  orthoketone  carboxylic  acids. 
These  substances  absorb  water  and  become  pimelic  acids.  Thus 
salicylic  acid  yields  n-(>imelic  acid,  HOOC-(CHi)fCOOH,  while  o-, 
m-,  and  p-cresotinic  acids,  CeHs(CH|)(OH)(COOH),  yield  isomeric 
methylpimelic  adds. 

Resorcin  on  reduction  gives  dihydroresorcin,  which  G.  Merlins; 
(Ann.f  i8^4»  278,  p.  20)  showed  to  be  converted  into  n-glutaric  acid, 
HOOC*(CHs)s*CC)OH,  when  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate; 
according  to  D.  Vdrlander  (Ber.,  189s,  28,  p.  2348)  it  is  converted 
into  7-acetobutyric  add,  CHsCO-(CHs)i*COOH,  when  heated  with 
baryta  to  I50-I6o^ 

Configuration  of  the  Benzene  Complex, — The  development  of 
the  ^'  structure  theory  "  in  about  i860  brought  in  its  train  an 
appredation  of  the  chemical  structure  of  the  derivatives  of 
benzene.  The  pioneer  in  this  fidd  was  August  Kekul6,  who, 
in  1865  {Ann.y  137,  p.  129;  see  also  his  Lehrbuch  der  organischen 
Ckemie),  submitted  his  well-known  formula  for  benzene,  so 
founding  the  ^'  benzene  theory  "  and  opening  up  a  problem 
which,  notwithstanding  the  immense  amoimt  of  labour  since 
bestowed  upon  it,  still  remains  imperfectly  solved.  Arguing 
from  the  existence  of  only  one  mono-substitution  derivative, 
and  of  three  di-<ierivatives  (statements  of  which  the  rigorous 
proof  was  then  wanting),  he  was  led  to  arrange  the  six  carbon 
atoms  m  a  ring,  attaching  a  hydrogen  atom  to  each  carbon 
atom;  being  left  with  the  fourth  carbon  valendes,  he  mutually 
saturated  these  in  pairs,  thus  obtaining  the  S3nnbol  I  (see  below). 
The  value  of  this  ringed  structure  was  readily  perceived,  but 
objections  were  raised  with  respect  to  Kekul6's  disposal  of  the 
fourth  valendes.  In  1866  Sir  James  Dewar  proposed  an  un- 
symmetrical  form  (II);  while  in  1867,  A.  Claus  (Theoretische 
Betrachtungen  und  der  en  Anwendung  zur  Systetnatik  der  organischen 
Chemie)  proposed  his  diagonal  formula  (III),  and  two  years 
later,  A.  Ladenburg  (Ber.,  2,  p.  140)  devised  his  prism  formula 
(IV),  the  six  carbon  atoms  being  placed  at  the  six  comers  of  a 
right  equilateral  triangular  prism,  with  its  plane  projections 
(V,  VI). 
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One  of  the  eariiest  and  strongest  objections  urged  against  Kekul^'s 
formula  was  that  it  demand^  two  isomeric  ortho^i-substitution 
derivatives ;  for  if  we  number  the  carbon  atoms  in  cydical 
order  from  i  to  6,  then  the  derivatives  1.2  apd  1.6  should  Otj/octtoam 
be  different.^    Ladenburg  submitted  that  iif  the  1*2  and  toKekulS'M 
1 .6  compounds  were  identical,  then  we  should  expect  the  ibromla. 
two  well-known  crotonic  acids,  CH|-CH :  CH-COOH  and 
CHj:  CH-CHj'COOH,  to  be  identical.     This  view  was  opposed  by 
Victor  Meyer  and  Kekul6.    The  former  pointed  out  that  the  supposed 
isomerism  was  not  due  to  an  arrangement  of  utoms,  but  to  the  dis- 
position of  a  valency,  and  therefore  it  was  doubtful  whether  such  a 
subtle  condition  could  exert  any  influence  on  the  properties  of  the 
substance.     Kekul6  answered  Ladenbure  by  formulating  a  dynamic 
interpretation  of  valency.     He  assumed  that  if  we  have  one  atom 

^  It  is  now  established  that  ortho  compounds  do  exist  in  isomeric 
forms,  instances  being  provided  by  chlor-,  brom-,  and  amino-toluene, 
chlorphenol,  and  chloraniline ;  but  arguments,  e.g.  £.  Knoevenagel's 
theory  of  **  motoisomerism,"  have  Men  brought  forward  to  cause 
these  facts  to  support  Kekul^ 
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connected  by  mngle  bonds  to  (say)  four  other  atoms,  then  in  a  certain 
unit  of  time  it  will  collide  with  each  of  these  atoms  in  turn.  Now 
suppose  two  of  the  attached  atoms  are  replaced  bv  one  atom»  then 
this  atom  must  have  two  valencies  directed  to  the  central  atom; 
and  consequently,  in  the  same  unit  of  time,  the  central  atom  will 
collide  once  with  each  of  the  two  monovalent  atoms  and  twice  with 
the  divalent.  Applying  this  notion  to  benzene,  let  us  consider  the 
impacts  made  by  the  carbon  atom  (i)  which  we  will  assume  to  be 
doubly  linked  to  the  carbon  atom  (2)  and  singly  linked  to  (6),  h 
standing  for  the  hydrogen  atom.  In  the  first  unit  of  time,  the 
impacts  are  2,6,  ft,  2 ;  and  in  the  second  6,  2,  ft,  6.  If  we  represent 
graphically  the  impacts  in  the  second  unit  of  time,  we  perceive  that 
they  point  to  a  configuration  in  which  the  double  linkage  is  between 
the  carbon  atoms  i  and  6,  and  the  single  linkage  between  i  and  2. 
Therefore,  according  to  Kekul4,  the  double  linkages  are  in  a  state  of 
continual  oscillation,  and  if  his  dynamical  notion  of  valency,  or  a 
similar  hypothesis,  be  correct,  then  the  difference  between  the  1.2 
and  1.6  di-derivatives  rests  on  the  insufficiency  of  his  formula, 
which  represents  the  configuration  during  one  set  of  oscillations  only. 
The  difference  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  An  analogous  oscillation 
prevails  in  the  pyrazol  nucleus,  for  L.  Knorr  (^4 nn.,  1804, 279,  p.  188) 
nas  shown  that  3-  and  5-methylpyrazols  are  identical. 

The  explanation  thus  attempted  by  Kekul6  was  adversely  criti- 
cized, more  especially  by  A.  Ladenburg,  who  devoted  much  attention 
j^  ^  to  the  study  of  the  substitution  products  of  benzene,  and 
burS'V  ^^  ^^^  support  of  his  own  formula.  His  views  are  presented 
i^mulM.  *^  ^  pamphlet:  Theorie  der  aromaUschen  Verbindungen, 
1876.  The  prism  formula  also  received  support  from  the 
following  data :  protocatechuic  acid  when  oxidized  by  nitrous  acid 
gives  carboxytartronic  acid,  which,  on  account  of  its  ready  de- 
composition into  carbon  dioxide  and  tartronic  acid,  was  considered 
to  be  HO-C(CC)OH)8.  This  implied  that  in  the  benzene  complex 
there  was  at  least  one  carbon  atom  linked  to  three  others,  thus 
rendering  Kekul6*s  formula  impossible  and  Ladenburg's  and  Glaus' 
possible.  Kekul4  {A  nn, ,  1 883 ,  22 1 ,  p.  230) ,  however,  reinvestigated 
this  acid ;  he  showed  that  it  was  cubasic  and  not  tribasic ;  that  it 
gave  tartaric  acid  on  reduction;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  dioxy- 
tartaric  acid,  HOOCC(OH)rC(OH)rCOOH.  The  formation  of 
this  substance  readily  follows  from  Kekul^*s  formula,  while  con- 
siderable difficulties  are  met  with  when  one  attempts  an  explanation 
based  on  Ladenburg's  representation.  Kekul6  also  urged  that  the 
formation  of  trichlorphenomalic  acid,  shown  by  him  and  O.  Strecker 
to  be  trichloracetoacrylic  acid,  was  more  favourably  explained  by 
his  formula  than  by  Ladenburg's. 

Other  objections  to  Ladenburg's  formula  resulted  from  A.  von 
Baeyer's  researches  (commenced  in  1886)  on  the  reduced  phthalic 
^^  acids.    Baeyer  pointed  out  that  although  benzene  deri- 

^^^  H.  vatives  were  obtainable  from  hexamethjaene  compounds, 
fVjaareoAs*  y^^.  j^  |^y  ^^  means  follows  that  only  hexamethylene 

compounds  need  result  when  benzene  compounds  are  reduced.  He 
admitted  the  possibility  of  the  formulae  of  Kekul^,  Claus,  Dewar 
and  Ladenburg,  although  as  to  the  last  di-trimethylene  derivatives 
should  be  possible  reduction  products,  being  formed  by  severing 
two  of  the  prism  edges;  and  he  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  reduc^  phthalic  adds. 

Ladenburg's  pnsm  admits  of  one  mono-substitution  derivative 
and  three  cfi-derivatives.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
certain  simple  syntheses  of  benzene  derivatives  («.g.  from  acetylene 
and  acetone) ;  but  according  to  Baeyer  (B«f.,  1886,  19,  p.  1797) 
it  fails  to  ^^lain  the  formation  of  diosn^erephthalic  ester  from 
succinosuccimc  ester,  unless  we  make  the  assumption  that  the 
transformation  of  these  substances  is  attended  by  a  migration  of  the 
substituent  groups.  For  succinosuccinic  ester,  formed  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  two  molecules  of  succinic  ester,  has  either  of  the  formulae 
(I)  or  (II) ;  oxidation  of  the  free  acid  gives  dioxjrterephthalic  acid  in 
which  the  para-positions  must  remain  substituted  as  in  (I)  and  (II). 
By  projecting  Ladenbure's  prism  on  a  plane  and  numbering  the 
atoms  so  as  to  correspona  with  Kekul^'s  form,  viz.  that  1.2  and  1.6 
should  be  ortho-positions,  1.3  and  1.5  meta-,  and  1.4  para-,  and 
following  out  the  transformation  on  the  Ladenburg  formula,  then 
an  ortho-dioxyterephthalic  acid  (IV)  should  result,  a  fact  denied 
by  experience,  ancl  inexplicable  unless  we  assume  a  wandering  of 
atoms.  Kekul^'s  formula  (III),  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  full  agree- 
ment (Baeyer).  This  explanation  has  been  challenged  by  Ladenburg 
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(Ber,,  1886,  19,  p.  971;  Ber,,  1887,  20,  p.  62)  and  by  A.  K.  Miller 
(j.CS.  Trans. f  1887,  p.  208).  The  transformation  is  not  one  of  the 
oxidation  of  a  hexamethylene  compound  to  a  benzenoid  compound, 
for  only  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  removed.  Succinosuccinic  ester 
behaves  both  as  a  ketone  and  as  a  phenol,  thereby  exhibiting 
desmotropy;  assuming  the  ketone  formula  as  indicating  the  con- 
stitution, then  in  Baeyer's  equation  we  have  a  migration  of  a 
hydrogen  atom,  whereas  to  bring  Ladenburg's  formula  into  line, 
an  oxygen  atom  must  migrate.  . 


The  relative  merits  of  the  formulae  of  Kekul6,  Glaus  and  Dewar 
were  next  investigated  by  means  of  the  reduction  products  of  benzene, 
it  being  Baeyer's  intention  to  detect  whether  double  linkages  were 
or  were  not  present  in  the  benzene  complex.  ^ 

To  follow  Baeyer's  results  we  must  explain  his  nomenclature  of 
the  reduced  benzene  derivatives.  He  numbers  the  carbon  atoms 
placed  at  the  comers  of  a  hexagon  from  i  to  6,  and  each  side  in  the 
same  order,  so  that  the  carbon  atoms  i  and  2  are  connected  by  the 
side  I,  atoms  2  and  3  by  the  side  2,  and  so  on.  A  doubly  linked  pair 
of  atoms  is  denoted  by  the  si^n  A  with  the  index  corresponding  to 
the  side;  if  there  are  two  pairs  of  double  links,  then  indices  corre- 
sponding to  both  sides  are  employed.  Thus  A^  denotes  a  tetrahydro 
clerivative  in  which  the  double  link  occupies  the  side  i;  A^-',  a 
dihydro  derivative,  the  double  links  being  along  the  sides  i  and  3. 
Another  form  of  isomerism  is  occasioned  by  spatial  arrangements, 
many  of  the  reduced  terephthalic  acids  existing  in  two  stereo-isomeric 
forms.  Baeyer  explains  this  by  analogy  with  fumaric  and  maleic 
acids:  he  assumes  the  reduced  benzene  ring  to  lie  in  a  plane;  when 
both  carboxyl  groups  are  on  the  same  side  of  this  plane,  the  acids, 
in  general,  resemble  maleic  acids,  these  forms  he  denotes  by  Tcis-cis, 
or  shortly  cis^;  when  the  carboxyl  groups  are  on  opposite  sides, 
the  acids  correspond  to  fumaric  acid,  these  forms  are  denoted  by 
Tcis-tranSf  or  shortly  trans-. 

By  reducing  terephthalic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam,  care  being 
taken  to  neutralize  the  caustic  soda  simultaneously  formed  by 
passing  in  carbon  dioxide.  A*'  dihydroterephthalic  acid  is  obtained; 
this  results  from  the  splitting  of  a  ^ara-linkage.  By  boiline  with 
water  the  A*'  acid  is  converted  into  the  A^*  dihydroterephthalic 
acid.  This  acid  is  converted  into  the  A^^  acid  by  soda,  and  into  the 
A*  tetrahydro  acid  by  reduction.  From  this  acid  the  A^'  dihydro 
and  the  A^  tetrahydro  acids  may  be  obtained,  from  both  of  which 
the  hexahydro  aad  may  be  prepared.  From  these  results  Baeyer 
concluded  that  Glaus'  formula  with  three  para-linkings  cannot 
possibly  be  correct,  for  the  A^'  dihydroterephthalic  acid  undoubtedly 
nas  two  ethylene  linkages,  since  it  readily  takes  up  two  or  four 
atoms  of  bromine,  and  is  oxidized  in  warm  aqueous  solution  by 
alkaline  potassium  permanganate.  But  the  formation  of  the  A^* 
acid  as  the  first  reduction  product  is  not  fully  consistent  with 
Kekul^'s  symbol,  for  we  should  then  expect  the  A^'  or  the  A^*  acid 
to  be  first  formed  (see  also  Polymethylbnbs). 

The  stronger  argument  against  the  ethylenoid  linkages 
demanded  by  Kekul6's  formula  is  provided  by  the  remark- 
able stability  towards  oxidizing  and  reducing  agents  which 
characterizes  all  benzenoid  compounds.  From  the  fact  that 
reduction  products  containing  either  one  or  two  double  linkages 
behave  exactly  as  unsaturated  aliphatic  compounds,  being 
readily  reduced  or  oxidized,  and  combining  with  the  halogen 
elements  and  haloid  acids,  it  seems  probable  that  in  benzenoid 
compounds  the  fourth  valencies  are  symmetrically  distributed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  a  peculiar  stability  in  the  molecule. 
Such  a  configuration  was  proposed  in  1887  by  H.  E.  Armstrong 
(J.C.S.  Trans. y  1887,  p.  258),  and  shortly  afterwards  by  Baeyer 
(Ann.f  1888,  245,  p.  103).  In  this  formula,  the  so-called  "  centric 
formula,"  the  assumption  made  is  that  the  fourth  valencies  are 
simply  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  ring;  nothing  further 
is  said  about  the  fourth  valencies  except  that  they  exert  a 
pressure  towards  the  centre.  Glaus  maintained  that  Baeyer's 
view  was  identical  with  his  own,  for  as  in  Baeyer's  formula,  the 
fourth  valencies  have  a  different  function  from  the  peripheral 
valencies,  being  united  at  the  centre  in  a  form  of  potential 
union. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  configuration  most  accurately 
explains  the  observed  facts;  Kekul6's  formula  undoubtedly 
explains  the  synthetical  production  of  benzenoid  compounds 
most  satisfactorily,  and  W.  Marckwald  {Ann,,  1893,  274,  p.  331; 
1894,  279,  p.  14)  has  supported  this  formula  from  considerations 
based  on  the  syntheses  of  the  quinoHne  ring.  Further  researches 
by  Baeyer,  and  upon  various  nitrogenous  ring  systems  by  E. 
Bamberger  (a  strong  supporter  of  the  centric  formula),  have 
shown  that  the  nature  of  the  substituent  groups  influences  the 
distribution  of  the  fourth  valencies;  therefore  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  in  compounds  the  benzene  nucleus  appears  to  be 
capable  of  existence  in  two  tautomeric  forms,  in  the  sense  that 
each  particular  derivative  possesses  a  definite  constitution. 
The  benzene  nucleus  presents  a  remarkable  case,  which  must  be 
considered  in  the  formulation  of  any  complete  theory  of  valency. 
From  a  study  of  the  reduction  of  compounds  containing  two 
ethylenic  bonds  united  by  a  single  bond,  termed  a  "conjugated 
I  system,"  E.  Thiele  suggested  a  doctrine  of  "  partial  valencies," 
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which  assumes  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  valencies,  each 
doubly  linked  atom  has  a  partial  valency,  by  which  the  atom  first 
interacts.  When  applied  to  benzene,  a  twofold  conjugated 
system  is  suggested  in  which  the  partial  valencies  of  adjacent 
atoms  neutralize,  with  the  formation  of  a  potential  double  link. 
The  stability  of  benzene  is  ascribed  to  this  conjugation.^ 

Physico-chemical  properties  have  also  been  drawn  upon  to 
decide  whether  double  unions  are  present  in  the  benzene  com- 

plex;  but  here  the  predilections  of  the  observers 
^mkmt  apparently  influence  the  nature  of  the  conclusions  to 
metiiwls.     be  drawn  from  such  data.    It  is  well  known  that 

singly,  doubly  and  trebly  linked  carbon  atoms  afFect 
the  physical  properties  of  substances,  such  as  the  refractive 
index,  specific  volume,  and  the  heat  of  combustion;  and  by 
determining  these  constants  for  many  substances,  fairly  definite 
values  can  be  assigned  to  these  groupings.  The  general  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  refractive  index  to  constitution  has  been 
especially  studied  by  J.  W.  Briihl,  who  concluded  that  benzene 
contained  3  double  linkages;  whereas,  in  1901,  Pellini  (Gazeitay 
31,  i.  p.  i)  calculated  that  9  single  linkages  were  present.  A 
similar  contradiction  apparently  exists  with  regard  to  the 
specific  volume,  for  while  benzene  has  a  specific  volume  corre- 
spinding  to  Glaus'  formula,  toluene,  or  methylbenzene,  rather 
points  to  Kekul6's.  The  heat  of  combustion,  as  first  determined 
by  Julius  Thomsen,  agreed  rather  better  with  the  presence  of 
nine  single  unions.  His  work  was  repeated  on  a  finer  scale  by 
M.  P.  E.  Berthelot  of  Paris,  and  F.  C.  A.  Stohmann  of  Leipzig; 
and  the  new  data  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  Briihl  endeavouring 
to  show  how  they  supported  Kekul6's  formida,  while  Thomsen 
maintained  that  they  demanded  the  benzene  union  to  have  a 
different  heat  of  combustion  from  the  acetylene  union.  Thomsen 
then  investigated  heats  of  combustion  of  various  benzenoid 
hydrocarbons — benzene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  phenanthrene, 
&c. — ^in  the  crystallized  state.  It  was  found  that  the  results 
were  capable  of  expression  by  the  empirical  relation  CaH2b= 
io4-3ft+49-o9ff»+io5'47»,  where  CaH.2h  denotes  the  formula 
of  the  hydrocarbon,  m  the  number  of  single  carbon  hnkings  and 
n  the  number  of  double  Unkings,  m  and  n  being  calculated  on 
the  Kekul^  formulae.  But,,  at  the  same  time,  the  constants  in 
the  above  relation  are  not  identical  with  those  in  the  corre- 
sponding relation  empirically  deduced  from  observations  on  fatty 
hydrocarbons;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  a 
benzene  union  is  considerably  more  stable  than  an  ethylene 
union. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  benzene. 
According  to  W.  N.  Hartley  (J.C.S.f  1905,  87,  p.  1822),  there 
are  six  bands  in  the  ultra-violet,  while  E.  C.  C.  Baly  and  J.  N. 
Collie  (/.C.5.,  1905,  87,  p.  1332;  1906,  89,  p.  524)  record  seven. 
These  bands  are  due  to  molecular  oscillations;  Hartley  suggests 
the  carbon  atoms  to  be  rotating  and  forming  alternately  single 
and  double  linkages,  the  formation  of  three  double  links  giving 
three  bands,  and  of  three  single  links  another  three;  Baly  and 
Collie,  on  the  other  hand,  suggest  the  making  and  breaking  of 
links  between  adjacent  atoms,  pointing  out  that  there  are  seven 
combinations  of  one,  two  and  three  pairs  of  carbon  atoms  in  the 
benzene  molecule. 

Stereo-chemical  Configurations. — Simultaneously  with  the  dis- 
cussions of  Kekul6,  Ladenburg,  Glaus,  Baeyer  and  others  as  to  the 
merits  of  various  plane  formulae  of  the  benzene  complex,  there 
were  published  many  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  space,  all  of  which  attempted  to  explain 
the  number  of  isomers  and  the  equivalence  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms.    The  development  of  stereo-isomerism  at  the  hands  of 

^  Victor  Meyer  and  G.  Heyl  (Bcr.,  1895,  28,  p.  2776)  attempted  a 
solution  from  the  following  data.  It  is  well  known  that  di-ortho- 
substituted  benzoic  acids  are  esterified  with  difficulty.  Two  acids 
corresponding  to  the  formula  of  Kekul6  and  Glaus  are  triphenyl 
acrylic  acid,  (GttH«)jG:  G{COOH)'GeHs,  and  triphenyl  acetic  acid, 
(C6H6)»G*GOOH.  Experiments  showed  that  the  second  acid  was 
much  more  difficult  to  esterify  than  the  first,  pointing  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Glaus'  formula  for  benzene  was  more  probable  than 
KekuW's. 


J.  Wislicenus,  Le  Bd  and  van 't  Hoff  has  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  another  condition  which  formulae  for  the  benzene 
coxnplex  must  satisfy,  viz.  that  the  hydrogen  atoms  must  all 
lie  in  one  plane.  The  proof  of  this  statement  rests  on  the  fact 
that  if  the  hydrogen  atoms  were  not  co-planar,  then  substitution 
derivatives  (the  substituting  groups  not  containing  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms)  should  exist  in  enantiomorphic  forms,  differing  in 
crystal  form  and  in  their  action  on  polarized  light;  such  optical 
anripodes  have,  however,  not  yet  been  separated.  Ladenburg's 
prism  formula  would  give  two  enantiomorphic  ortho-di-substi- 
tution  derivatives;  while  forms  in  which  the  hydrogen  atoms 
are  placed  at  the  comers  of  a  regular  octahedron  would  yield 
enantiomorphic  tri-substitution  derivatives. 

The  octahedral  formula  discussed  by  Julius  Thomsen  (Ber.,  1886, 
19,  p.  2944)  consists  of  the  six  carbon  atoms  placed  at  the  corners 
of  a  regular  octahedron,  and  connected  together  by  the  full  lines  as 
shown  in  (I) ;  a  plane  projection  gives  a  hexagon  with  diagonals 
(II).  Reduction  to  hexamethylene  compounds  necessitates  the 
disruption  of  three  of  the  edges  of  the  octahedron,  the  diagonal 
linkings  remaining  intact,  or,  in  the  plane  projection,  three  peripheral 
linkages,  the  hexamethylene  ring  assuming  the  form  (III): 
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In  1888  T.  E.  Marsh  published  a  paper  (Phil.  Mag.  [V.],  26.  p.  426) 
in  which  he  discussed  various  stereo-chemical  representations  of 
the  benzene  nucleus.  (The  stereo-chemistry  of  carbon  compounds 
has  led  to  the  spatial  representation  of  a  carbon  atom  as  being 
situated  at  the  centre  of  a  tetrahedron,  the  four  valencies  being 
directed  towards  the  apices;  see  above,  and  Isomerism.)  A  form 
based  on  Kekul6's  formula  consists  in  taking  three  pairs  of  tetra- 
hedra,  each  pair  havine  a  side  in  common,  and  joining  them  up 
along  the  sides  of  a  regular  hexagon  by  means  of  their  apices.  This 
form,  afterwards  supported  by  Carl  Graebe  (Ber.,  1902, 35,  p.  526;  see 
also  Marsh's  reply,  Joum.  Chem.  Sac.  Trans.,  1902,  p.  961)  shows 
the  proximity  or  the  ortho-positions,  but  fails  to  explain  the  identity 
of  1.2  and  1.6  compounds.  Arrangements  connected  with  Glaus' 
formula  are  obtained  by  placing  six  tetrahedra  on  the  six  triangles 
formed  by  the  diagonals  of  a  plane  hexagon.  The  form  in  which  the 
tetrahedra  are  all  on  one  side,  afterwards  discussed  by  J.  Loschmidt 
(Monats.,  1890,  ii,  p.  28),  would  not  give  stereo-isomers ;  and  the 
arrangement  of  placing  the  tetrahedra  on  alternate  sides,  a  form 
afterwards  developed  by  W.  Vaubel  (Joum.  Pr.  Chem.,  1894  l^]* 
49>  P>  508),  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  meta-positions  on  one 
side,  and  the  ortho-  and  para-  on  opposite  sides,  thus  exhibiting 
the  similarity  actually  observed  between  these  series  of  compounds. 
Marsh  also  devised  a  form  closely  resembling  that  of  Thomsen, 
inasmuch  as  the  carbon  atoms  occupied  the  angles  of  a  regular 
octahedron,  and  the  diagonal  linkages  differed  in  nature  from 
the  peripheral,  but  different  from  Thomsen's  since  rupture  of  the 
diagonal  and  not  peripheral  bonds  accompanied  the  reduction  to 
hexamethylene. 

We  may  also  notice  the  model  devised  by  H.  Sachse  (Ber.,  1888, 
21,  25^0;  Zet/.  filr  phys.  Chem.,  11,  p.  214;  23,  p.  2062).  Two 
parallel  triangular  faces  are  removed  from  a  cardboard  model  of  a 
regular  octahedron,  and  on  the  remaining  six  faces  tetrahedra  are 
then  placed;  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  at  the  free  angles.  This 
configuration  is,  according  to  Sachse,  more  stable  than  any  other 
form;  no  oscillation  is  possible,  the  molecule  being  only  able  to 
move  as  a  whole.  In  1897,  J.  N.  Collie  (Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans., 
p.  1013)  considered  in  detail  an  octahedral  form,  and  showed  how  by 
means  of  certain  simple  rotations  of  his  system  the  formulae 
of  Kekul4  and  Glaus  could  be  obtained  as  proiecrions.  An  entirely 
new  device,  suggested  by  B.  Konig  (Chem.  Zeit.,  1905,  29,  p.  30), 
assumed  the  six  carbon  atoms  to  occupy  six  of  the  corners  of  a  cube, 
each  carbon  atom  being  linked  to  a  hydrogen  atom  and  by  single 
bonds  to  two  neighbouring  carbon  atoms,  the  remaining  valencies 
being  directed  to  the  unoccupied  corners  of  the  cube,  three  to  each, 
where  they  are  supposed  to  satisfy  each  other. 

Condensed  Nuclei. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  compounds  resulting  from  the  fusion 
of  benzene  rings,  we  have  first  to  consider  naphthalene,  CiqHs, 
which  consists  of  two  benzene  rings  having  a  pair  of  carbon  atoms 
in  common.  The  next  members  are  the  isomers  anthracene  and 
phenanthrene,  G14H10,  formed  from  three  benzene  nuclei.  Here 
we  shall  only  discuss  the  structure  of  these  compounds  in  the 
light  of  the  modem  benzene  theories;  reference  should  be  made 
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to  the  articles   Naphthalene,    Anthracene   and   Phenan- 
THRENE  for  S3aitheses,  decompositions,  &c. 

Naphthalene, — ^Of  the  earlier  suggestions  for  the  constitution 
of  naphthalene  we  notice  the  formulae  of  Wreden  (i)  and  (2), 
Berthelot  and  Balls  (3),  R.  A.  C.  E.  Erlenmeyer  (4)  and  Adolf 
Glaus  (5). 
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The  first  suggestion  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  C.  Graebe  in 
1866  (Ann,  149,  p.  20)  established  the  symmetry  of  the  naph- 
thalene nucleus,  and  showed  that  whichever  half  of  the  molecule 
be  oxidized  the  same  phthalic  acid  results.  Therefore  formula  ( 2 ) , 
being  unsymmetrical,  is  impossible.  The  third  formula  is  based 
on  Dewar's  benzene  formula,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  incorrect. 
Formula  (4)  is  symmetrical  and  based  on  Kekul6*s  formula:  it 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  syntheses  and  decompositions  of  the 
naphthalene  nucleus  and  the  number  of  isomers  found.  In 
1882  Glaus  suggested  a  combination  of  his  own  and  De war's 
benzene  formulae.  This  is  obviously  unsymmetrical,  consisting 
of  an  aliphatic  and  an  aromatic  nucleus;  Glaus  explained  the 
formation  of  the  same  phthalic  acid  from  the  oxidation  of  either 
nucleus  by  supposing  that  if  the  aromatic  group  be  oxidized,  the 
aliphatic  residue  asstmies  the  character  of  a  benzene  nucleus. 
Bamberger  opposed  Glaus'  formula  on  the  following  grounds: — 
The  molecule  of  naphthalene  is  symmetrical,  since  2.7  dioxy- 
naphthalene  is  readily  esterified  by  methyl  iodide  and  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  dimethyl  ether;  and  no  more  than  two  mono-substi- 
tution derivatives  are  known.  The  molecule  is  aromatic  but  not 
benzenoid;  however,  by  the  reduction  of  one  half  of  the  mole- 
cule, the  other  assumes  a  benzenoid  character. 

If  /9-naphthylamine  and  /9-naphthol  be  reduced,  tetrahydro 
products  are  obtained  in  which  the  amino-  or  oxy-bearing  half  of 
the  molecule  becomes  aliphatic  in  character.  The  compounds  so 
obtained,  alicyclic-/8-tetrahydronaphthylamine  and  alicyclic-jS- 
tetrahydronaphthol,  closely  resemble  /3-aminodiethylbenzene, 
QH4(C2H&)CaH4NH2,and/8-oxydiethylbenzene,C«H«(C2H6)-G,H40H. 
If  a-naphthylamine  and  a-naphthol  be  reduced,  the  hydrogen  atoms 
attach  themselves  to  the  non-substituted  half  of  the  molecule, 
and  the  compounds  so  obtained  resemble  aminodiethylbenzene, 
GeH8-NH2(C,H8)2,  and  oxydiethylbenzene,  GeHs-OHCGjHOj.  Bam- 
berger's observations  on  reduced  quinoline  derivatives  point  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  condensed  nuclei  are  not  benzenoid,  but 
possess  an  individual  character,  which  breaks  down,  however,  when 
the  molecule  is  reduced. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  Erlenmeyer's  formula  and 
those  derived  from  the  centric  hypothesis.  The  former,  based 
on  Kekul6's  symbol  for  benzene,  explains  the  decompositions 
and  syntheses  of  the  ring,  but  the  character  of  naphthalene 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  presence  of  five  double  linkages, 
although  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon  than  benzene  is.  On  the 
centric  hypothesis  two  formulae  are  possible:  (i)  due  to  H.E. 
Armstrong,  and  (2)  due  to  E.  Bamberger. 
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In  the  first  symbol  it  is  assumed  that  one  of  the  affinities  of  each, 
of  the  two  central  carbon  atoms  common  to  the  two  rings  acts 
into  both  rings,  an  assumption  involving  a  somewhat  wide 
departure  from  all  ordinary  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
affinity  acts.  This  symbol  harmonizes  with  the  fact  that  the  two 
rings  are  in  complete  sympathy,  the  one  responding  to  every 
change  made  in  the  other.  Then,  on  account  of  the  relatively 
slight — because  divided — influence  which  would  be  exercised 
upon  the  two  rings  by  the  two  affinities  common  to  both,  the 
remaining  four  centric  affinities  of  each  ring  would  presumably 
be  less  attracted  into  the  ring  than  in  the  case  of  benzene; 
consequently  they  would  be  more  active  outwards,  and  com- 
bination would  set  in  more  readily.  When,  as  in  the  formation 
of  naphthalene  tetrachloride,  for  example,  the  one  ring  becomes 
saturated,  the  other  might  be  expected  to  assume  the  normal 


centric  form  and  become  relatively  inactive.  This  is  absolutely 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  if  substitution  be  effected  in  the 
one  ring,  and  the  affinities  in  that  ring  become  attracted  inwards, 
as  apparently  happens  in  the  case  of  benzene,  the  adjoining  ring 
should  become  relatively  more  active  because  the  common 
affinities  would  act  less  into  it.  Hence,  unless  the  radical 
introduced  be  one  which  exercises  a  special  attractive  influence, 
substitution  should  take  place  in  preference  in  the  previously 
unsubstituted  ring.  In  practice  this  usually  occurs ;  for  example, 
on  further  bromination,  a-bromonaphthalene  3rields  a  mi^ure 
of  the  (1.4)  and  (1.5)  dibromonaphthalenes;  and  when  nitro- 
naphthalene  is  either  brominated,  or  nitrated  or  sulphonated, 
the  action  is  practically  confined  to  the  second  ring.  The 
centric  formula  proposed  by  Bamberger  represents  naphthalene  as 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  benzene  rings,  this  indicates  that  it 
is  a  monocyclic  composed  of  ten  atoms  of  carbon.  The  formula 
has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  constructed  from  tetrahedral 
models  of  the  carbon  atom;  but  it  involves  the  assumption  that 
the  molecule  has  within  it  a  mechanism,  equivalent  in  a  measure 
to  a  system  of  railway  points,  which  can  readily  close  up  and 
pass  into  that  characteristic  of  benzene. 

Anthracene  and  Phenanthrene. — These  isomeric  hydrocarbons, 
of  the  formula  G14H10,  are  to  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  three  benzenoid  rings  as  represented  by  the  symbols: — 
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In  both  cases  the  medial  ring  is  most  readily  attacked;  and 
various  formulae  have  been  devised  which  are  claimed  by  their 
authors  to  represent  this  and  other  facts.  According  to  Arm- 
strong, anthracene  behaves  unsymmetrically  towards  sub- 
stituents,  and  hence  one  lateral  ring  differs  from  the  other;  he 
represents  the  molecule  as  consisting  of  one  centric  ring,  the 
remaining  medial  and  lateral  ring  being  ethenoid.  Bamberger, 
on  the  other  hand,  extends  his  views  on  benzene  and  naphthalene 
and  assumes  the  molecule  to  be  (i).  For  general  purposes, 
however,  the  s)rmbol  (2),  in  which  the  lateral  rings  are  benzenoid 
and  the  medial  ring  fatty,  represents  quite  adequately  the 
syntheses,  decompositions,  and  behaviour  of  anthracene. 
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Phenanthrene  is  regarded  by  Armstrong  as  represented  by  (3), 
the  lateral  rings  being  benzenoid,  and  the  medial  ring  fatty; 
Bamberger,  however,   regards  it  as   (4),   the  molecule  being 


(3) 


(4) 


entirely  aromatic.  An  interesting  observation  by  Baeyer,  viz. 
that  stilbene,  G6H5*CH:GH'G6H5,  is  very  readily  oxidized, 
while  phenanthrene  is  not,  supports,  in  some  measure,  the  views 
of  Bamberger. 

Heterocyclic  Compounds, 

During  recent  years  an  immense  number  of  ringed  or  cyclic 
compounds  have  been  discovered,  which  exhibit  individual 
characters  more  closely  resembling  benzene,  naphthalene,  &c. 
than  purely  aliphatic  substances,  inasmuch  as  in  general  they 
contain  double  linkages,  yet  withstand  oxidation,  and  behave  as 
nuclei,  forming  derivatives  in  much  the  same  way  as  benzene. 
By  reduction,  the  double  linkages  become  saturated,  and 
compounds  result  which  stand  in  much  about  the  same  relation 
to  the  original  nucleus  as  hexamethylene  does  to  benzene.  In 
general,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  double  linkages 
are  not  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  double  linkage  present 
in  ethylene  and  ethylenoid  compounds,  but  that  they  are 
analogous  to  the  potential  valencies  of  benzene.  The  centric 
hypothesis  has  been  applied  to  these  rings  by  Bamberger  and 
others;  but  as  in  the  previous  rings  considered,  the  ordinary 
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representation  ^th  double  and  single  linkages  generally  repre- 
sents the  syntheses,  decompositionsi  &c.;  exceptions,  however, 
are  known  where  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an  osdllation  of  the 
double  linkage.  Five-  and  six-membered  rings  are  the  most 
stable  and  important,  the  last-named  group  resulting  from  the 
polymerization  of  many  substances;  three-  and  four-membered 
rings  are  formed  with  difficulty,  and  are  easily  ruptured;  rings 
containing  seven  or  more  members  are  generally  unstable,  and 
are  relatively  little  known.  The  elements  which  go  to  form 
heterocyclic  rings,  in  addition  to  carbon,  are  oxygen,  stdphur, 
selenium  and  nitrogen.  It  is  remarkable  that  sulphur  can 
replace  two  methine  or  CH  groups  with  the  production  of  com- 
pounds greatly  resembling  the  original  one.  Thus  benzene, 
(CH)6,  gives  thiophene,  (CH)4S,  from  which  it  is  difficultly  dis- 
tinguished; pyridine,  (CH)6N,  gives  thiazole,  (CH)j'N«S,  which 
is  a  very  similar  substance;  naphthalene  gives  thionaphthen, 
CgHeS,  with  which  it  shows  great  analogies,  especially  in  the 
derivatives.  Similarly  a  CH  group  may  be  replaced  by  a  nitrogen 
atom  with  the  production  of  compounds  of  similar  stability; 
thus  benzene  gives  pyridine,  naphthalene  gives  quinoline  and 
isoquinoline;  anthracene  gives  acridine  and  a  and  P  anthra- 
pyridines.  Similarly,  two  or  more  methine  groups  may  be 
replaced  by  the  same  number  of  nitrogen  atoms  with  the  forma* 
tion  of  rings  of  considerable  stability. 

Most  of  the  simple  ring  systems  which  contain  two  adjacent 
carbon  atoms  may  suffer  fu»on  with  any  other  ring  (also  containing 
two  adjacent  carbon  atoms)  with  the  production  of  nuclei  of  greater 
complexity.  Such  condensed  nuclei  are,  in  manY  cases,  more  readily 
obtained  than  the  parent  nucleus.  The  more  important  types  are 
derived  from  aromatic  nuclei,  benzene,  naphthalene,  &c. ;  the 
ortho-di-derivatives  of  the  first  named,  lending  themselves  particu- 
larly to  the  formarion  of  condensed  nuclei.  Thus  ortho-phenylene 
diamine  yields  the  following  products: — 

co-o>,ai>.co-ocha> 


In  some  cases  oxidation  of  condensed  benzenoid-heterocyclic  nuclei 
results  in  the  rupture  of  the  heterocyclic  ring  with  the  formation  of 
a  benzene  dicarboxylic  acid ;  but  if  the  aromaric  nucleus  be  weakened 
by  the  introduction  of  an  amino  group,  then  it  is  the  benzenoid 
nucleus  which  is  destroyed  and  a  dicarboxylic  acid  of  the  heterocyclic 
rii^;  83r8tem  obtained. 

Heterocyclic  rings  may  be  systematically  surveyed  from  two 
aspects:  (i)  by  arranging  the  rings  with  similar  hetero-atoms 
according  to  the  increasing  number  of  carbon  atoms,  the  so-called 
"  homologous  series  ";  or  (2)  by  first  dividing  the  ring  systems 
according  to  the  number  of  members  constituting  the  ring,  and 
then  classif3dng  these  groups  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
hetero-atoms,  the  so-called  "isologous  series."  The  second 
method  possesses  greater  advantages,  for  rings  of  approximate 
stability  come  in  one  group,  and,  consequently,  their  derivatives 
may  be  expected  to  exhibit  considerable  analogies. 

As  a  usefid  preliminary  it  is  convenient  to  divide  heterocyclic 
ring  systems  into  two  leading  groups:  (i)  systems  resulting 
from  simple  internal  dehydration  (or  similar  condensations)  of 
saturated  aliphatic  compounds — such  compounds  are:  the 
internal  anhydrides  or  cyclic  ethers  of  the  glycols  and  thioglycols 
(ethylene  oxide,  &c.);  the  cyclic  alkyleneimides  resulting  from 
the  splitting  off  of  animonia  between  the  amino  groups  of  diamino- 
paraffins  (pyrrolidine,  piperazine,  &c.);  the  cyclic  esters  of 
oxycarboxylic  adds  (lactones,  lactides) ;  the  internal  anhydrides 
of  aminocarboxylic  acids  (lactams,  betaines) ;  cyclic  derivatives 
of  dicarboxylic  acids  (anhydrides,  imides,  alkylen-esters,  alkylen- 
amides,  &c.).  These  compounds  retain  their  aliphatic  nature, 
and  are  best  classified  with  open-chain  compounds,  into  which, 
in  general,  they  are  readily  converted.  (2)  Systems  which 
are  generally  unsaturated  compounds,  often  of  considerable 
stability,  and  behave  as  nuclei;  these  compounds  constitute  a 
well-individualized  class  exhibiting  closer  affinities  to  benzenoid 
substances  than  to  the  open-chain  series. 

The  transition  between  the  two  classes  as  differentiated  above 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  cyclic  compounds,  each  of  which 


contains  a  ring  composed  of  four  carbon  atoms  and  one  oxygen 
atom: 

CH^CHtv        CH^CO  V        CH,.COv       CH-COv^   CH«CHv^ 

CH,.CH,/     <!:h,.ch/     ch^.cx/^  ch.cc/     <!:h=ch^ 


Tetrametbyleae       ButyroiactoiiBi 
oxide. 
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Succinic  Maleic 

anhydride.        anhydride. 

The"first  four  substances  axe  readily  formed  from,  and  converted 
into,  the  corresponding  dihydroxy  open-chain  compound;  these 
substances  are  truly  aliphatic  in  character.  The  fifth  compound, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  behave  as  an  unsaturated  aliphatic 
coinpound,  but  its  deportment  is  that  of  a  nucleus,  many  substitution 
derivatives  being  capable  of  synthesis.  Reduction,  however,  con- 
verts it  into  an  aliphatic  compound.  This  is  comparable  with  the 
reduction  of  the  benzene  nucleus  into  hexamethylene,  a  substance  of 
an  aliphatic  chamcter. 

True  ring  systems,  which  possess  the  characters  of  organic 
nuclei,  do  not  come  into  existence  in  three-  and  four-membered 
rings,  their  first  appearance  being  in  penta-atomic  rings.  The 
three  primary  members  are  furfurane,  thiophene  and  pyrrol, 
each  of  which  contains  four  methine  or  CH  groups,  and  an 
oxygen,  sulphur  and  imido  (NH)  member  respectively;  a 
series  of  compounds  containing  selenium  is  also  luaown.  The 
formulae  of  these  substances  are: 

CH=CHv       CH=CR        CH=CHv  CH=CR 

I  >0     I  /SI  >Se  I  >NH 

CH^CH'^      CH=CH^       CH-CH^  CH  =  CH^ 
Furiurane.       Thiophene.       Selenophene.         Pyrrol. 

By  substituting  one  or  more  CH  groups  in  these  compounds 
by  nitrogen  atoms,  ring-systems,  collectively  known  as  azokSy 
result.  Obviously,  isomeric  ring-systems  are  possible,  since  the 
carbon  atoms  in  the  original  rings  are  not  all  of  equal  value. 
Thus  fxirfurane  yields  the  following  rings  by  the  introduction 
of  one  and  two  nitrogen  atoms: 

CH  =  N  .  N«CH  V  N-N    v 


CH=CH^ 
Oxazole. 
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HC«N^  CH-n/ 

Furazane.  Azoximes. 


CH=CH 
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Diazo-oxides. 
N«CR 

N-CH^ 
Oxybiazole. 


Thiophene  yields  a  similar  series:  isothiazole  (only  known  as 
the  condensed  ring,  isobenzothiazole),  thiazole,  diazosulphides, 
piazthioles,  azosulphimes  and  thiobiazole  (the  formulae  are 
easily  derived  from  the  preceding  series  by  replacing  oxygen  by 
sulphur).  Thiophene  also  gives  rise  to  triazsidphole,  three 
nitrogen  atoms  being  introduced.  Selenophene  gives  the  series: 
selenazole,  diazoselenide  and  piaselenole,  corresponding  to 
oxazole,  diazo-oxides  and  furazane.  Pyrrol  yields  an  analogous 
series:  pyrazole,  imidazole  or  glyozaline,  azimide  or  osotriazole, 
triazole  and  tetrazole: 


J  ^NH 

CH-CH'^ 

Azimide. 


CH=N  V  N=CH  V  N=N 

I  >NH  I  >NH 

Pyrazole.  Imidazde. 

I  >NH  I  >NH 

N-CH'^  N  =  CH/ 

Triazole.  Tetrazole. 

Six-membered  ring  systems  can  be  referred  back,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  above,  to  pyrone,  penthiophene  and  pyridine,  the 
substances  containing  a  ring  of  five  carbon  atoms,  and  an 
oxygen,  sulphur  and  nitrogen  atom  respectively.  As  before, 
only  true  ring  nuclei,  and  not  internal  anhydrides  of  aliphatic 
compounds,  will  be  mentioned.  From  the  pyrone  ring  the 
following  series  of  compounds  are  derived  (for  brevity,  the 
hydrogen  atoms  are  not  printed) : 

CO  c  N  c 

cr^c     ^(^^      ^r^^      ^r^^     ^r^^ 
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Penthiophene  gives,  by  a  similar  introduction  of  nitrogen  atoms, 
penthiazoline,  corresponding  to  meta-oxazine,  and  para-thiazine, 
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corresponding  to  paroxazine  (para-oxazine).  P3rridine  gives 
origin  to:  pyridazine  or  ortho-diazine,  pyrimidine  or  meta- 
diazine,  pyrazine  or  para-diazine,  osotriazine,  unsymtnetrical 
triazine,  symmetrical  triazine,  osotetrazone  and  tetrazine.  The 
skeletons  of  these  types  are  (the  carbon  atoms  are  omitted  for 
brevity) : 

0  0«  0"  6  JD/Q.  "0"  ft  "6. 
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We  have  previously  referred  to  the  condensation  of  hetero- 
cyclic ring  systems  containing  two  vicinal  carbon  atoms  with 
benzene,  naphthalene  and  other  nuclei.  The  more  important 
nuclei  of  this  type  have  received  special  and  non-systematic 
names;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  such  terms  as  phen-,  benzo-, 
naphtho-  are  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  heterocydic  ring.  One 
or  two  benzene  nuclei  may  suffer  condensation  with  the  furfurane, 
thiophene  and  pyrrol  rings,  the  common  carbon  atoms  being 
vicinal  to  the  hetero-atom.  The  mono-benzo-derivatives  are 
coumarone,  benzothiophene  and  indole;  the  dibenzo-derivatives 
are  diphenylene  oxide,  dibenzothiophene  or  diphenylene  sulphide, 
and  carbazole.    Typical  formulae  are  (R  denoting  0,  S  or  NH) : 


Cd.OoD 


Isomers  are  possible,  for  the  condensation  may  be  effected  on 
the  two  carbon  atoms  symmetrically  placed  to  the  hetero-atom; 
these  isomers,  however,  are  more  of  the  nature  of  internal 
anhydrides.  Benz-oxazoles  and  -thiazoles  have  been  prepared, 
benz-isoxazoles  are  known  as  indoxazenes;  benzo-p3rrazoles 
occur  in  two  structural  forms,  named  indazoles  and  isindazoles. 
Derivatives  of  osotriazol  also  exist  in  two  forms — ^azimides  and 
pseudo-azimides. 

Proceeding  to  the  six-membered  hetero-atomic  rings,  the 
benzo-,  dibenzo-  and  naphtho-derivatives  are  frequently  of 
great  commercial  and  scientific  importance,  o-pyrone  condenses 
with  the  benzene  ring  to  form  coumarin  and  isocoumarin; 
benzo-7-pyrone  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  several  vegetable 
colouring  matters  (chrysin,  fisetin,  quercetin,  &c.,  which  are 
derivatives  of  flavone  or  phenyl  benzo-7-p3nrone) ;  dibenzo-7- 
P3a:one  is  known  as  xanthone;  related  to  this  substance  are 
fluorane  (and  fluorescein),  fiuorone,  fluorime,  pyronine,  &c. 
The  pyridine  ring  condenses  with  the  benzene  ring  to  form 
quinoHne  and  isoquinoline;  acridine  and  phenanthridine  are 
dibenzo-pyridines;  naphthalene  gives  rise  to  a-and  /3-naphtho- 
quinolines  and  the  anthrapyridines;  anthracene  gives  anthra- 
quinoline;  while  two  pyridine  nuclei  connected  by  an  inter- 
mediate benzene  nucleus  give  the  phenanthrolines.  Naph- 
thyridines  and  naphthinolines  result  from  the  condensation  of 
two  pryridine  and  two  quinoline  nuclei  respectively;  and 
quino-quinolines  are  unsymmetrical  naphthyridine  nuclei 
condensed  with  a  benzene  nucleus.  Benzo -orthoxazines, 
-metoxazines  and  -paroxazines  are  known:  dibenzoparoxazine 
or  phenoxazine  is  the  parent  of  a  valuable  series  of  dyestuffs; 
dibenzoparathiazine  or  thiodiphenylamine  is  important  from 
the  same  aspect.  Benzo-ortho-diazines  exist  in  two  structural 
forms,  cinnolin  and  phthalazine;  benzo-meta-diazines  are 
known  as  quinazolines;  benzo-para-diazines  are  termed  quinoxa- 
lines;  the  dibenzo-compounds  are  named  phenazines,  this  last 
group  including  many  valuable  dyestuffs — ^indulines,  safranines, 
&c.  In  addition  to  the  types  of  compounds  enumerated  above 
we  may  also  notice  purin,  tropine  and  the  terpenes. 

V.  Analytical  Chemistry 

This  branch  of  chemistry  has  for  its  province  the  determination 
of  the  constituents  of  a  chemical  compound  or  of  a  mixture  of 
compounds.  Such  a  determination  is  qualitative,  the  constituent 
being  only  detected  or  proved  to  be  present,  or  qtumtitative,  in 
which  the  amount  present  is  ascertained.  The  methods  of 
chemical  analysis  may  be  classified  according  to  the  t3^e  of 


reaction:  (i)  dry  or  Uowpipe  analysis,  which  consists  in  an 
examination  of  the  substance  in  the  dry  condition;  this  includes 
such  tests  as  ignition  in  a  tube,  ignition  on  charcoal  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  fusion  with  borax,  microcosmic  salt  or  fluxes, 
and  flame  colorations  (in  quantitative  work  the  dry  methods  are 
sometimes  termed  "  dry  assa3ring  ");  (2)  wet  analysis,  in  which 
a  solution  of  the  substance  is  treated  with  reagents  which 
produce  specific  reactions  when  certain  elements  or  groups  of 
elements  are  present.  In  quantitative  analysis  the  methods 
can  be  subdivided  into:  (a)  gravimetric,  in  which  the  constituent 
is  precipitated  either  as  a  definite  insoluble  compound  by  the 
addition  of  certain  reagents,  or  electrolytically,  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current;  (b)  volumetric,  in  which  the  volimie  of  a 
reagent  of  a  known  strength  which  produces  a  certain  definite 
reaction  is  measured;  (c)  colorimetric,  in  which  the  solution  has 
a  particular  tint,  which  can  be  compared  with  solutions  of 
known  strengths. 

Historical. — The  germs  of  analytical  chemistry  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  pharmacists  and  chemists  of  the 
iatrochemical  period.  The  importance  of  ascertaining  the 
proximate  composition  of  bodies  was  clearly  realized  by  Otto 
Tachenius;  but  the  first  systematic  investigator  was  Robert 
Boyle,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  term  analysis. 
Boyle  recognized  many  reagents  which  gave  precipitates  with 
certain  solutions:  he  detected  sulphiuic  and  hydrochloric 
acids  by  the  white  precipitates  formed  with  calcium  chloride 
and  silver  nitrate  respectively;  ammonia  by  the  white  cloud 
formed  with  the  vapours  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids;  and 
copper  by  the  deep  blue  solution  formed  by  a  solution  of  ammonia. 
Of  great  importance  is  his  introduction  of  vegetable  juices  (the 
so-called  indicators,  q.v.)  to  detect  acids  and  bases.  During  the 
phlogistic  period,  the  detection  of  the  constituents  of  compounds 
was  considerably  developed.  Of  the  principal  workers  in  this 
field  we  may  notice  Friedrich  Hoffmann,  Andreas  Sigismund 
Marggraf  (who  detected  iron  by  its  reaction  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide,  and  potassium  and  sodium  by  their  flame  colora- 
tions), and  especially  Carl  Scheele  and  Torbem  Olof  Bergman. 
Scheele  enriched  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  by  an  immense 
number  of  facts,  but  he  did  not  possess  the  spirit  of  working 
systematically  as  Bergman  did.  Bergman  laid  the  foundations 
of  systematic  qualitative  analysis,  and  devised  methods  by  which 
the  metals  may  be  separated  into  groups  according  to  their 
behaviour  with  certain  reagents.  This  subdivision,  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  was  subse- 
quently developed  by  Wilhelm  August  Lampadius  in  his  Hand- 
buck  zur  chemischen  Analyse  der  Miner  alien  (1801)  and  by  John 
Friedrich  A.  Gottling  in  his  Praktische  Anleitung  zur  prilfenden 
und  zurlegenden  Chemie  (1802). 

The  introduction  of  the  blowpipe  into  dry  qualitative  analysis 
by  Axel  Fredrik  Cronstedt  marks  an  important  innovation. 
The  rapidity  of  the  method,  and  the  accurate  results  which  it 
gave  in  the  hands  of  a  practised  experimenter,  led  to  its  system- 
atization  by  Jons  Jakob  Berzelius  and  Johann  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Hausmann,  and  in  more  recent  times  by  K.  F.  Plattner,  whose 
treatise  Die  Probirkunst  mil  dem  Lothrohr  is  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject.  Another  type  of  dry  reaction,  namely,  the  flame 
coloration,  had  been  the  subject  of  isolated  notices,  as,  for  example, 
the  violet  flame  of  potassium  and  the  orange  flame  of  sodium 
observed  by  Marggraf  and  Scheele,  but  a  systematic  account  was 
wanting  until  Cartmell  took  the  subject  up.  His  results  {Phil. 
Mag.  16,  p.  382)  were  afterwards  perfected  by  Robert  Wilhelm 
Bunsen  and  Gustav  Merz.  Closely  related  to  the  flame-colora- 
tions, we  have  to  notice  the  great  services  rendered  by  the 
spectroscope  to  the  detection  of  elements.  Rubidium,  caesium, 
thallium,  indium  and  gallium  were  first  discovered  by  means  of 
this  instrument;  the  study  of  the  rare  earths  is  greatly  facilitated, 
and  the  composition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  alone  determinable 
by  it. 

Quantitative  chemistry  had  been  all  but  neglected  before 
the  time  of  Lavoisier,  for  although  a  few  chemists  such  as 
Tachenius,  Bergman  and  others  had  realized  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  from  a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
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bodies  by  weight,  and  had  laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  such 
determinations  should  proceed,  the  experimental  difficulties  in 
making  accurate  observations  were  enormous,  and  little  progress 
cotdd  be  made  until  the  procedure  was  more  accurately 
determined.  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth  showed  the  necessity  for 
igniting  precipitates  before  weighing  them,  if  they  were  not 
decomposed  by  this  process;  and  he  worked  largely  with  Louis 
Nicolas  Vauquelin  in  perfecting  the  analysis  of  minerals.  K.  F. 
Wenzei  and  J.  B.  Richter  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
quantitative  composition  of  salts.  Anton  Laurent  Lavoisier, 
however,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  great  exponent  of  this 
branch  of  chemistry.  He  realized  that  the  composition  by 
weight  of  chemical  compounds  was  of  the  greatest  moment  if 
chemistry  were  to  advance.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  exposition 
of  the  principles  necessary  to  chemistry  as  a  secience,  but  of  his 
contributions  to  analytical  inorganic  chemistry  little  can  be  said. 
He  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  the  oxygen  compoimds, 
and  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  ratio  of  carbon 
to  oxygen  in  carbon  dioxide,  but  his  values  for  theratioof  hydrogen 
to  oxygen  in  water,  and  of  phosphorus  to  oxygen  in  phosphoric 
acid,  are  only  approximate;  he  introduced  no  new  methods 
either  for  the  estimation  or  separation  of  the  metals.  The  next 
advance  was  made  by  Joseph  Louis  Proust,  whose  investigations 
led  to  a  clear  grasp  of  the  law  of  constant  proportions.  The 
formulation  of  the  at<»nic  theory  by  John  Dalton  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  development  of  quantitative  analysis;  and  the 
determination  of  combining  or  equivalent  weights  by  Berzelius 
led  to  the  perfecting  of  the  methods  of  gravimetric  analysis. 
Experimental  conditions  were  thoroughly  worked  out;  the 
necessity  of  working  with  hot  or  cold  solutions  was  clearly 
emphasized;  and  the  employment  of  small  quantities  of 
substances  instead  of  the  large  amounts  recommended  by 
Klaproth  was  shown  by  him  to  give  more  consistent  results. 

Since  the  time  of  Berzelius  many  experimenters  have  entered 
the  lists,  and  introduced  developments  which  we  have  not  space 
to  mention.  We  may,  however,  notice  Heinrich  Rose^  and 
Friedrich  Wohler,*  who,  having  worked  up  the  restdts  of  their 
teacher  Berzelius,  and  combined  them  with  their  own  valuable 
observations,  exerted  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  analytical 
chemistry  by  publishing  works  which  contained  admirable 
accounts  of  the  then  known  methods  of  analysis.  To  K.  R. 
Fresenius,  the  founder  of  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  analytische  Chetnie 
(1862) ,  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  perfecting  and  systematiz- 
ing the  various  methods  of  analytical  chemistry.  By  strengthen- 
ing the  older  methods,  and  devising  new  ones,  he  exerted  an 
influence  which  can  never  be  overestimated.  His  text-books  on 
the  subject,  of  which  the  Qualitative  appeared  in  1841,  and  the 
Quantitative  in  1846,  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  have 
passed  through  several  editions. 

The  quantitative  precipitation  of  metals  by  the  electric  current, 
although  known  to  Michael  Faraday,  was  not  applied  to  analytical 
chemistry  imtil  O.  Wolcott  Gibbs  worked  out  the  electrolytic 
separation  of  copper  in  1865.  Since  then  the  subject  has  been 
extensively  studied,  more  particularly  by  Alexander  Classen,  who 
has  summarized  the  methods  and  results  in  his  Quantitative 
Chemical  Analysis  by  Electrolysis  (1903).  The  ever-increasing 
importance  of  the  electric  current  in  metallurgy  and  chemical 
manufactures  is  making  this  method  of  great  importance,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  partially,  if  not  wholly,  superseded  the  older 
methods. 

Volumetric  analysis,  possessing  as  it  does  many  advantages 
over  the  gravimetric  methods,  has  of  late  years  been  extensively 
developed.  Gay  Lussac  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
method,  although  rough  applications  had  been  previously  made 
by  F.  A.  H.  Descroizilles  and  L.  N.  VauqueUn.  Chlorimetry 
(1824),  alkalimetry  (1828),  and  the  volumetric  determination  of 
silver  and  chlorine  (1832)  were  worked  out  by  Gay  Lussac;  but 
although  the  advantages  of  the  method  were  patent,  it  received 
recognition  very  slowly.  The  application  of  potassium  per- 
manganate to  the  estimation  of  iron  by  E.  Margueritte  in  1846, 

*  H.  Rose,  AusfUhrliches  Handbuch  der  analytischen  Chemie  (1851). 
'  F.  Wdhler,  Die  MinercUanalyse  in  Beispielen  (1861). 


and  of  iodine  and  sulphurous  acid  to  the  estimation  of  copper  and 
many  other  substances  by  Robert  WUhelm  Bimsen,  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  early  history  of  volumetric  analysis.  Since  then  it 
has  been  rapidly  developed,  particularly  by  Karl  Friedrich  Mohr 
and  J.  Volhard,  and  these  methods  rank  side  by  side  in  value 
with  the  older  and  more  tedious  gravimetric  methods. 

The  detection  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  organic  compounds 
by  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  when  they  are 
burned  was  first  correctly  xinderstood  by  Lavoisier,  and  as  he 
had  determined  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  content  of  these  two 
substances  he  was  able  to  devise  methods  by  which  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  organic  compounds  coidd  be  estimated.  In  his 
earlier  experiments  he  burned  the  substance  in  a  known  volume 
of  oxygen,  and  by  measuring  the  residual  gas  determined  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  For  substances  of  a  difficultly  combustible 
nature  he  adopted  the  method  in  common  use  to-day,  viz.  to  mix 
the  substance  with  an  oxidizing  agent — mercuric  oxide,  lead 
dioxide,  and  afterwards  copper  oxide — and  absorb  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  potash  solution.  This  method  has  been  improved, 
especially  by  Justus  v.  Liebig;  and  certain  others  based  on  a 
different  procedure  have  been  suggested.  The  estimation  of 
nitrogen  was  first  worked  out  in  1830  by  Jean  Baptiste  Dumas, 
and  different  processes  have  been  proposed  by  Will  and  F. 
Varrentrapp,  J.  Kjeldahl  and  others.  Methods  for  the  estimation 
of  the  halogens  and  sulphur  were  worked  out  by  L.  Carius  (see 
below,  §  Organic  Analysis), 

Only  a  reference  can  be  made  in  this  summary  to  the  many 
fields  in  which  analytical  chemistry  has  been  developed.  Pro- 
gress in  forensic  chemistry  was  only  possible  after  the  reactions 
of  poisons  had  been  systematized;  a  subject  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  many  investigators,  of  whom  we  notice  K.  R. 
Fresenius,  J.  and  R.  Otto,  and  J.  S.  Stas,  Industrial  chemistry 
makes  many  claims  upon  the  chemist,  for  it  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  pxirity  of  a  product  before  it  can  be  valued.  This  has 
led  to  the  estimation  of  sugar  by  means  of  the  polarimeter,  and 
of  the  calorific  power  of  fuels,  and  the  valuation  of  ores  and 
metals,  of  coal-tar  dyes,  and  almost  all  trade  products. 

The  passing  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Acts  (187  5-1899)  in  England, 
and  the  existence  of  similar  adulteration  acts  in  other  countries, 
have  occasioned  great  progress  in  the  analysis  of  foods,  drugs,  &c. 
For  further  information  on  this  brangh  of  analytical  chemistry, 
see  Adulteration. 

There  exists  no  branch  of  technical  chemistry,  hygiene  or 
pharmacy  from  which  the  analytical  chemist  can  be  spared, 
since  it  is  only  by  a  continual  development  of  his  art  that  we  can 
hope  to  be  certain  of  the  purity  of  any  preparation.  In  England 
this  branch  of  chemistry  is  especially  cared  for  by  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry,  which,  since  its  foundation  in  1877,  has  done  much 
for  the  training  of  analytical  chemists. 

In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  given  a  necessarily  brief 
account  of  the  historical  development  of  analytical  chemistry  in 
its  main  branches.  We  shall  now  treat  the  different  methods  in 
more  detail.  It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  the  reactions  of 
any  particular  substance  are  given  under  its  own  heading,  and  in 
this  article  we  shall  only  collate  the  various  operations  and  outline 
the  general  procedure.  The  limits  of  space  prevent  any  sys- 
tematic accoimt  of  the  separation  of  the  rare  metals,  the  alkaloids, 
and  other  classes  of  organic  compounds,  but  sources  where  these 
matters  may  be  found  are  given  in  the  list  of  references. 

Qualitative  Inorganic  Analysis, 

The  dry  examination  of  a  substance  comprises  several  opera- 
tions, which  may  yield  definite  results  if  no  disturbing 
element  is  present;    but  it  is  imperative  that  any  in-    aJ^eftoA. 
ference  should  be  confirmed  by  other  methods. 

I.  Heat  the  substance  in  a  hard  glass  tube.  Note  whether 
any  moisture  condenses  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube,  a  gas  is 
evolved,  a  sublimate  formed,  or  the  substance  changes  colour. 

Moisture  is  evolved  from  substances  containing  water  of  crystal- 
lization or  decomposed  hydrates.  If  it  possesses  an  alkalme  or 
acid  reaction,  it  must  be  tested  in  the  first  case  for  ammonia,  and 
in  the  second  case  for  a  volatile  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  &c. 
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Any  evolved  gas  must  be  examined.  Oxygen,  recognized  by  its 
power  of  igniting  a  glowine  splinter,  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  oxides  oT  the  noble  metals,  peroxides,  chlorates,  nitrates  and  other 
highly  oxygenized  salts.  Sulphur  dioxide,  recognized  by  its  smell 
and  acid  reaction,  results  from  the  ignition  of  certain  sulphites, 
sulphates,  or  a  mixture  of  a  sulphate  with  a  sulphide.  Nitrogen 
oxides,  recognized  by  their  odour  and  brown-red  colour,  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  nitrates.  Carbon  dioxide,  recognized  by 
turning  lime-water  milky,  indicates  decomposable  carbonates  or 
oxalates.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  each  recognizable  by  its 
colour  and  odour,  result  from  decomposable  haloids;  iodine  forms 
also  a  black  sublimate.  Cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  recogniz- 
able by  their  odour,  indicate  decomposable  cyanides.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  recognized  by  its  odour,  results  from  sulphides  containing 
water,  and  hydrosulphides.  Ammonia,  recognizable  by  its  odour 
and  alkaline  reaction,  indicates  ammoniacal  salts  or  cyanides 
containing  w^ater. 

A  sublimate  may  be  formed  of:  sulphur — reddish-brown  drops, 
cooling  to  a  yellow  to  brown  solid,  from  sulphides  or  mixtures; 
iodine — violet  vapour,  black  sublimate,  from  iodides,  iodic  acid,  or 
mixtures;  mercury  and  its  compounds — metallic  mercury  forms 
minute  globules,  mercuric  sulphide  is  black  and  becomes  red  on 
rubbing,  mercuric  chloride  fuses  before  subliming,  mercurous 
chloride  does  not  fuse,  mercuric  iodide  gives  a  yellow  sublimate; 
arsenic  and  its  compounds — metallic  arsenic  gives  a  gre>[  mirror, 
arsenious  oxide  forms  white  shining  crystals,  arsenic  sulphides  give 
reddish-yellow  sublimates  which  turn  yellow  on  cooling;  antimoiry 
oxide  fuses  and  gives  a  yellow  acicular  sublimate;  lead  chloride 
forms  a  white  sublimate  after  long  and  intense  heating. 

If  the  substance  does  not  melt  but  changes  colour,  we  may  have 
present:  zinc  oxide — ^from  white  to  yellow,  becoming  white  on 
cooling;  stannic  oxide — white  to  yellowish  brown,  dirty  white  on 
cooling;  lead  oxide — from  white  or  yellowish-red  to  brownish-red, 
yellow  on  cooling;  bismuth  oxide — from  white  or  pale  yellow  to 
orange-yellow  or  reddish-brown,  pale  yellow  on  cooling;  manganese 
oxide — ^from  white  or  yellowish  white  to  dark  brown,  remaining 
dark  brown  on  cooling  (if  it  changes  on  cooling  to  a  bright  reddish- 
brown,  it  indicates  cadmium  oxide);  copper  oxide — ^from  bright 
blue  or  ^een  to  black;  ferrous  oxide — ^fromgreyish-white  to  black; 
ferric  oxide — from  brownish-red  to  black,  brownish-red  on  cooling ; 
potassium  chromate — ^yellow  to  dark  orange,  fusing  at  a  red  heat. 

2.  Heat  the  substance  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  the  reducing 
flame  of  the  blowpipe. 

(a)  The  substance  may  fuse  and  be  absorbed  by  the  charcoal; 
this  indicates  more  particularly  the  alkaline  metals. 

(0)  An  infusible  white  residue  may  be  obtained, which  may  denote 
barium,  strondum,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium  or  zinc.  The 
first  three  give  characteristic  flame  colorations  (see  below) ;  the  last 
three,  when  moistened  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  re-ignited,  give 
coloured  masses ;  aluminium  (or  silica)  gives  a  brilliant  blue  ;  zinc 
gives  a  green ;  whilst  magnesium  phosphates  or  arsenate  (and  to  a 
less  degree  the  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths)  give  a  violet  mass. 

A  metallic  globule  with  or  without  an  incrustation  may  be  obtained. 
Gold  and  copper  salts  give  a  metallic  bead  without  an  incrustation. 
If  the  incrustation  be  white  and  readily  volatile,  arsenic  is  present, 
if  more  difficultly  volatile  and  beads  are  present,  antimony;  zinc 
gives  an  incrustation  yellow  whilst  hot,  white  on  cooling,  and 
volatilized  with  difficulty ;  tin  gives  a  pale  yellow  incrustation, 
which  becomes  white  on  cooling,  and  does  not  volatilize  in  either  the 
reducing  or  oxidizing  flames ;  lead  gives  a  lemon-yellow  incrustation 
turning  sulphur-yellow  on  cooling,  together  with  metallic  malleable 
beads;  bismuth  ^ves  metallic  globules  and  a  dark  orange-yellow 
incrustation,  which  becomes  lemon-yellow  on  cooling;  cadmium 
gives  a  reddish-brown  incrustation,  which  is  removed  without 
leavin^^  a  gleam  by  heating  in  the  reducing  flame ;  silver  gives  white 
metallic  globules  and  a  dark-red  incrustation. 

3.  Heat  the  substance  with  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  or 

borax  on  a  platinum  wire  in  the  oxidizing  flame. 

(a)  The  substance  dissolves  readily  and  in  quantity,  forming  a 
bead  which  is  clear  when  hot.  If  the  bead  is  coloured  we  may  have 
present:  cobalt,  blue  to  violet;  copper,  green,  blue  on  cooling  ; 
m  the  reducing  flame,  red  when  cold;  chromium,  green,  unaltered 
in  the  reducing  flame;  iron,  brownish-red,  light-yellow  or  colourless 
on  cooling;  in  the  reducing  flame,  red  while  hot,  yellow  on  cooling, 
greenish  when  cold ;  nickel,  reddish  to  brownish-red,  yellow  to 
reddish-yellow  or  colourless  on  cooling,  unaltered  in  the  reducing 
flame;  bismuth,  yellowish-brown,  light-yellow  or  colourless  on 
cooling;  in  the  reducing  flame,  almost  colourless,  blackish-grey  when 
cold;  silver,  light  yellowish  to  opal,  somewhat  opaque  when  cold  ; 
whitish-grey  in  the  reducing  flame;  manganese,  amethyst  red, 
colourless  in  the  reducing  flame.  If  the  hot  bead  is  colourless  and 
remains  clear  on  cooling,  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  antimony, 
aluminium,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  calcium  and  magnesium.  When 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  the  five  last-named  give  enamel-white 
beads;  lead  oxide  in  excess  gives  a  yellowish  bead.  If  the  hot 
colourless  bead  becomes  enamel-white  on  cooling  even  when  minute 
quantities  of  the  substances  are  employed,  we  may  infer  the  presence 
of  barium  or  strontium. 


(/9)  The  substance  dissolves  slowly  and  in  small  quantity,  and  forms 
a  colourless  bead  which  remains  so  on  cooling.  Kith^r  silica  or  tin 
may  be  present.  If  silica  be  present,  it  gives  the  iron  bead  when 
heated  with  a  little  ferric  oxide;  if  tin  is  present  there  is  no  change. 
Certain  substances,  such  as  the  precious  metals,  are  quite  insoluble  in 
the  bead,  but  float  about  in  it. 

4.  Hold  a  small  portion  of  the  substance  moistened  with 

hydrochloric  acid  on  a  dean  platinum  wire  in  the  fusion  zone 

of  the  Bunsen  burner,  and  note  any  colour  imparted  to  the  flame. 

Potassium  fives  a  blue-violet  flame  which  may  be  masked  by  the 
colorations  due  to  sodium,  calcium  and  other  elements.  By 
viewing  the  flame  through  an  indigo  prism  it  appears  sky-blue, 
violet  and  ultimately  crimson,  as  the  thickness  of  the  prism  is 
increased.  Other  elements  do  not  interfere  with  this  method. 
Sodiuni  gives  an  intense  and  persistent  yellow  flame;  lithium  gives 
a  carmine  coloration,  and  may  be  identified  in  the  presence  of  sodium 
by  viewing  through  a  cobalt  glass  or  indigo  prism ;  from  potassium 
it  may  be  disting[uished  by  its  redder  colour ;  barium  gives  a  yellowish- 
green  flame,  which  appears  bluish-green  when  viewed  through  green 
glass ;  strontium  gives  a  crimson  flame  which  appears  purple  or  rose 
when  viewed  through  blue  glass;  calcium  gives  an  orange-red 
colour  which  appears  finch-green  through  green  glass;  indium 
gives  a  characteristic  bluish-violet  flame;  copper  gives  an  intense 
emerald-green  coloration. 

5.  Film   Reactions. — These   reactions  are  practised  in  the 

following  manner: — ^A  thread  of  asbestos  is  moistened  and  then 

dipped  in  the  substance  to  be  tested;  it  is  then  placed  in  the 

luminous  point  of  the  Bunsen  flame,  and  a  small  porcelain  basin 

containing  cold  water  placed  immediately  over  the  asbestos. 

The  formation  of  a  film  is  noted.    The  operation  is  repeated  with 

the  thread  in  the  oxidizing  flame. 

Any  film  formed  in  the  first  case  is  metallic,  in  the  second  it  is  the 
oxide.  The  metallic  film  is  tested  ,with  20  %  nitric  acid  and  with 
bleaching-powder  solution.  Arsenic  is  insoluble  in  the  acid,  but 
immediately  dissolves  in  the  bleaching-powder.  The  black  films  of 
antimony  and  bismuth  and  the  grey  mottled  film  of  mercury  are 
slowly  soluble  in  the  acid,  and  untouched  by  bleaching-powder. 
The  black  films  of  tin,  lead  and  cadmium  dissolve  at  once  in  the  acid, 
the  lead  film  being  also  soluble  in  bleaching-powder.  The  oxide 
films  of  antimony,  arsenic,  tin  and  bismuth  are  white,  that  of  bismuth 
sliehtiy  yellowisn ;  lead  yields  a  ver>'  pale  yellow  film,  and  cadmium 
a  brown  one;  mercury  jdelds  no  oxide  film.  The  oxide  films  (the 
metallic  one  in  the  case  of  mercury)  are  tested  with  hydriodic  add, 
and  with  ammonium  sulphide,  and  from  the  changes  produced  the 
film  can  be  determined  (see  F.  M.  Perkin,  QualiUUive  Chemical 
Analysis  t  1905). 

Having  completed  the  dry  analysis  we  may  now  pass  on  to 
the  wet  and  more  accurate  investigation.  It  is  first  necessary 
to  get  the  substance  into  solution.  SmaU  portions 
should  be  successively  tested  with  water,  dilute  hydro-  gattbodg. 
chloric  acid,  dilute  nitric  acid,  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  first  in  the 
cold  and  then  with  warming.  Certain  substances  are  insoluble 
in  all  these  reagents,  and  other  methods,  such  as  the  fusion  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  an  add,  must  be  employed.  Some  of  these  insoluble 
compounds  can  be  detected  by  their  colour  and  particular  re* 
actions.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  refer  the 
readers  to  Fresenius's  Qualitative  Analysis. 

The  procedure  for  the  detection  of  metals  in  solution  consists,  of 
first  separating  them  into  groups  and  then  examining  each  group 
separately.  For  this  purpose  the  cold  solution  is  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  lead,  silver  and  mercurous 
salts  as  chlorides.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  treated  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  either  in  solution  or  by  passing  in  the  gas; 
this  precipitates  mercury  (mercuric),  any  lead  left  over  from  the 
first  group,  copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  arsenic,  antimony  and  tin 
as  sulphides.  The  solution  is  filtered  off,  boiled  till  free  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  added.  If 
phosphoric  add  is  absent,  aluminium,  chromium  and  ferric  hydrates 
are  precipitated.  If,  however,  phosphoric  acid  is  present  in  the 
original  substance,we  may  here  obtain  a  precipitate  of  the  phosphates 
of  the  remaining  metals,  together  with  aluminium,  chromium  and 
ferric  hydrates.  In  this  case,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  as  little 
as  possible  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  with  ammonium  acetate, 
acetic  acid  and  ferric  chloride.  The  phosphates  of  aluminium, 
chromium  and  iron  are  precipitated,  and  the  solution  contains  the 
same  metals  as  if  phosphoric  acid  had  been  absent.  To  the  filtrate 
from  the  aluminium,  iron  and  chromium  precipitate,  ammonia  and 
ammonium  sulphide  are  added;  the  predpitate  may  contain  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc  and  manganese  sulphides.  Ammonium  carbonate  is 
added  to  the  filtrate;  this  precipitates  calcium,   strontium  and 
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barium.  The  solution  contains  magnesium,  sodium  and  potassium^ 
which  are  separately  distinguished  by  the  methods  given  under  their 
own  headings. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  various  group 
precipitates.  The  white  precipitate  formed  by  cold  hydrochloric 
acid  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  while  hot.  Any 
lead  chloride  dissolves,  and  may  be  identified  by  the  yellow  precipitate 
formed  with  potassium  chromate.  To  the  residue  add  ammonia, 
shake,  then  filter.  Silver  chloride  goes  into  solution,  and  may  be 
precipitated  by  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  residue,  which  is  black  in 
colour,  consists  of  mercuroso-ammonium  chloride,  in  which  mercury 
can  be  confirmed  by  its  ordinary  tests. 

The  precipitate  formed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  contain 
the  black  mercuric,  lead,  and  copper  sulphides,  dark-brown  bismuth 
sulphide,  yellow  cadmium  and  arsenious  sulphides,  orange-red 
antimony  sulphide,  brown  stannous  sulphide,  dull-yellow  stannic 
sulphide,  and  whitish  sulphur,  the  last  resulting  from  the  oxidation 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  ferric  salts,  chroma tes,  &c.  Warming 
with  ammonium  sulphide  dissolves  out  the  arsenic,  antimony  and 
tin  salts,  which  are  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
add  to  the  ammonium  sulpnide  solution.  The  precipitate  is  shaken 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  which  dissolves  the  arsenic.  Filter  and 
confirm  arsenic  in  the  solution  by  its  particular  tests.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  test  separately  for  antimony  and 
tin.  The  residue  from  the  ammonium  sulphide  solution  is  warmed 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Any  residue  consists  of  black  mercuric 
sulphide  (and  possibly  white  lead  sulphate) »  in  which  mercury  is 
confirmed  by^  its  usual  tests.  The  solution  is  evaporated  with  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  and  well  cooled.  The  white  precipitate  consists 
of  lead  sulphate.  To  the  filtrate  add  ammonia  in  excess:  a  white 
precipitate  indicates  bismuth;  if  the  solurion  be  blue,  copper  is 
present.  Filter  from  the  bismuth  hydrate,  and  if  copper  is  present, 
add  potassium  cyanide  till  the  colour  is  destroyed,  then  pass  sulphur- 
ettea  hydrogen,  and  cadmium  is  precipitated  as  the  yellow  sulphide. 
If  copper  is  absent,  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  be  passed 
directly  into  the  solution. 

The  next  group  precipitate  mav  contain  the  white  gelatinous 
aluminium  hydroxide,  the  ^eenish  chromium  hydroxide,  reddish 
ferric  hydroxide,  and  possibly  zinc  and  mangajiese  hydroxides. 
Treatment  with  casutic  soda  dissolves  out  aluminium  hydroxide, 
which  is  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonium  chloride. 
The  remaining  metals  are  tested  for  separately. 

The  next  group  may  contain  black  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphides, 
flesh-coloured  manganese  sulphide,  and  white  zinc  sulphide.  The 
last  two  are  dissolved  out  by  cold,  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  residue  is  tested  for  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  solution  is 
boiled  till  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  treated  with  excess 
of  sodium  hydrate.  A  white  precipitate  rapidly  turning  brown 
indicates  manganese.  The  solution  with- ammonium  sulphide  gives 
a  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide. 

The  next  group  may  contain  the  white  calcium,  barium  and 
strontium  carbonates.  The  flame  coloration  (see  above)  may  give 
information  as  to  which  elements  are  present.  The  carbonates  are 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  calcium  sulphate  solution  is 
added  to  a  portion  of  the  solution.  An  immediate  precipitate 
indicates  banum;  a  precipitate  on  standing  indicates  strontium. 
If  barium  is  present,  the  solution  of  the  carbonates  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evaporated  and  digested  with  strong  alcohol  for  some  time; 
barium  chloride,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.is  thus  separated, 
the  remainder  being  precipitated  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrofiuosilicic 
acid,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the  ordinary  tests.  The  solution  free 
from  barium  is  treated  witn  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphate, 
which  precipitates  strontium,  and  the  calcium  in  the  solution  may  be 
identined  by  the  white  precipitate  with  ammonium  oxalate. 

Having  determined  the  bases,  it  remains  to  determine  the  add 
radicals.  There  is  no  general  procedure  for  these  operations, 
and  it  is  customary  to  test  for  the  acids  separately  by  special 
tests;  these  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the  various  adds.  A 
knowledge  of  the  solubility  of  salts  considerably  reduces  the 
number  of  adds  likely  to  be  present,  and  affords  evidence  of  great 
value  to  the  analyst  (see  A.  M.  Comey,  Dictionary  of  Chemical 
Solubilities),  In  the  above  account  we  have  indicated  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  the  analysis  of  a  complex  mixture  of  salts. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  precautions  which  can  only 
be  conveniently  acquired  by  experience;  a  sound  appreciation 
of  analytical  methods  is  only  possible  after  the  reactions  and 
characters  of  individual  substances  have  been  studied,  and  we 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  the  particular  ele- 
ments and  compounds  for  more  information  on  this  subject. 

QuantikUive  Inorganic  Analysis. 

Quantitative  methods  are  divided  into  four  igroups,  which  we 
now  pass  on  to  consider  in  the  following  sequence:  (a)  gravimetric, 
(/3)  volumetric,  (7)  electrolytic,  (5)  colorimetric. 


(a)  Gravimetric, — ^This  method  is  made  up  of  four  operations: 
(x)  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  suitable 
solvent;  (2)  a  particular  reagent  is  added  which  precipitates 
the  substance  it  is  desired  to  estimate;  (3)  the  predpitate  is 
filtered,  washed  and  dried;  (4)  the  filter  paper  containing  the 
precipitate  is  weighed  either  as  a  tared  filter,  or  incinerated  and 
ignited  dther  in  air  or  in  any  other  gas,  and  then  weighed. 

(i)  Accurate  weighing  is  all-important;  for  details  of  the  various 
appliances  and  methods  see  Weighing  Machines.  (2)  No  general 
directions  can  be  given  as  to  the  method  of  predpitation.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  solution  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time 
either  in  the  warm  or  cold  or  in  the  light  or  dark ;  to  work  with  cold 
solutions  and  then  boil;  or  to  use  ooiling  solutions  of  both  the 
substance  and  reagent.  Details  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on 
particular  metals.  (3)  The  operation  of  filtration  and  washing  is 
very  important.  If  the  substance  to  be  weighed  changes  in  com- 
position on  strong  heating,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  tared  filter, 
t.e,  a  filter  paper  which  has  been  previously  heated  to  the  temperature 
at  which  the  substance  is  to  be  dried  until  its  weight  is  constant. 
If  the  precipitate  settles  readily,  the  supernatant  liquor  may  be 
decanteil  through  the  filter  paper,  more  water  addeci  to  the  pre- 
cipitate and  again  decanted.  By  this  means  most  of  the  washing, 
i.e.  freeing  from  the  other  substances  in  the  solution,  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  precipitating  vessel.  If,  however,  the  precipitate 
refuses  to  settle,  it  is  directly  transferred  to  the  filter  paper,  the  last 
traces  being  removed  by  washing  and  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
with  a  piece  of  rubber,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drain  through. 
It  is  washed  by  ejecting  a  jet  of  water,  ammonia  or  other  prescribed 
liquid  on  to  the  side  of  the  filter  paper  until  the  paper  is  nearly  full. 
It  can  be  shown  that  a  more  eflicient  washing  results  from  alternately 
filling  and  emptying  the  funnel  than  by  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
funnel  full.  The  washing  is  continued  until  the  filtrate  is  free  from 
salts  or  adds.  (4)  After  washing,  the  funnel  containing  the  filter  paper 
is  transferred  to  a  drying  oven.  In  the  case  of  a  tared  filter  it  is 
weighed  repeatedly  until  the  weight  suffers  no  change ;  then  knowing 
the  weight  of  the  filter  paper,  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  is  obtainea 
by  subtraction.  If  the  predpitate  mav  be  ignited,  it  is  transferred 
to  a  clean,  weighed  and  recently  ienited  crudble,  and  the  filter  paper 
is  burned  separately  on  the  lid,  tne  ash  transferred  to  the  crucible, 
and  the  whole  ignited.  After  ignition,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a 
desiccator  and  then  weighed.  Knowing  the  weight  of  the  crucible 
and  of  the  ash  of  the  filter  paper,  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  is 
determined.  The  calculation  of  the  percentage  of  the  particular  con- 
stituent is  simple.  We  know  the  amount  present  in  tne  precipitate, 
and  since  the  same  amount  is  present  in  the  quantity  of  substance 
experimented  with,  we  have  only  to  work  out  a  sum  in  proportion. 

(fi)  Volumetric, — ^This  method  is  made  up  of  three  operations: 
— (i)  preparation  of  a  standard  solution;  (2)  preparation  of  a 
solution  of  the  substance;  (3)  titration,  or  the  determination  of 
what  volume  of  the  standard  solution  will  occasion  a  known 
and  definite  reaction  with  a  known  volume  of  the  test  solution. 

(i)  In  general  analytical  work  the  standard  solution  contains  the 
equivalent  weight  of  the  substance  in  grammes  dissolved  in  a  litre 
of  water.  Such  a  solution  is  known  as  normal.  Thus  a  normal 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  contains  53  grammes  per  litre,  of 
sodium  hydrate  40  grammes,  of  hvdrochloric  acid  56*5  grammes, 
and  so  on.  By  taking  ^th.  or  ri^Dth  of  these  quantities,  decinormal 
or  centinormal  solutions  are  obtained.  We  see  thereJfore  that  i 
cubic  centimetre  of  a  normal  sodium  carbonate  solution  will  exactly 
neutralize  0*04^  gramme  of  sulphuric  acid,  0*0365  gramme  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (t.e.  the  equivalent  quantities),  and  similarly  for 
decinormal  and  centinormal  solutions.  Unfortunately,  the  term 
normal  is  sometimes  given  to  solutions  which  are  strictly  decinormal ; 
for  example,  iodine,  sodium  thiosulphate,  &c.  In  technical  analysis, 
where  a  solution  is  used  for  one  process  only,  it  may  be  prepared  so 
that  I  cc.  is  equal  to  •oi  gramme  of  the  substance  to  be  estimated. 
This  saves  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetic,  but  when  the  solution 
is  applied  in  another  determination  additional  calculations  are 
necessary.  Standard  solutions  are  prepared  by  weighing  out  the 
exact  amount  of  the  pure  substance  and  dissolving  it  in  water,  or 
by  forming  a  solution  of  approximate  normality,  determining  its 
exact  strength  by  gravimetric  or  other  means,  and  then  correcting 
it  for  any  divergence.  This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
alkalimetry.  Pure  sodium  carbonate  is  prepared  by  ignitii^  the 
bicarbonate,  and  exactly  53  grammes  are  dissolved  in  water,  forming 
a  strictly  normal  solution.  An  approximate  normal  sulphuric  acid  is 
prepared  from  30  ccs.  of  the  pure  acid  (1*84  specific  gravity)  diluted 
to  I  litre.  The  solutions  are  titrated  (see  below^  and  the  acid  soludon 
diluted  until  equal  volumes  are  exactly  equivalent.  A  standard 
sodium  hydrate  solution  can  be  preparea  by  dissolving  42  grammes 
of  sodium  hydrate,  making  up  to  a  litre,  and  diluting  until  one 
cubic  centimetre  is  exactly  equivalent  to  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  Similarly,  normal  solutions  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  can  be  prepared.  Where  a  solution  is  likely  to  change  in 
composition  on  keeping,  such  as  potasshim  permanganate,  iodine. 
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sodium  hydrate,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  check  or  re-standardize  it 
periodically. 

(2)  The  preparation  of  the  solution  of  the  substance  consists  in 
dissolving  an  accurately  determined  weight,  and  making  up  the 
volume  in  a  graduated  cylinder  or  flask  to  a  known  volume. 

(3)  The  titration  is  conducted  by  running  the  standard  solution 
from  a  burette  into  a  known  volume  of  the  test  solution,  which  is 
usually  transferred  from  the  stock-bottle  to  a  beaker  or  basin  by 
means  of  a  pipette.  Various  artifices  are  employed  to  denote  the 
end  of  the  reaction.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  (i) 
those  in  which  a  change  in  appearance  of  the  reacting  mixture  occurs ; 
(2)  those  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  indicator  which,  by  its 
change  in  appearance,  shows  that  an  excess  of  one  reagent  is  present. 
In  the  first  group,  we  have  to  notice  the  titration  of  a  cyanide  with 
silver  nitrate,  when  a  milkiness  shows  how  far  the  reaction  has  gone ; 
the  titration  of  iron  with  permanganate,  when  the  faint  pink  colour 
shows  that  all  the  iron  is  oxidiz^.  In  the  second  group,  we  may 
notice  the  application  of  litmus,  methyl  orange  or  pnenolphthalein 
in  alkalimetry,  when  the  acid  or  alkaline  character  of  the  solution 
commands  the  colour  which  it  exhibits;  starch  paste,  which  forms 
a  blue  compound  with  free  iodine  in  iodometry ;  potassium  chromate, 
which  forms  red  silver  chromate  after  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
precipitated  in  solutions  of  chlorides;  and  in  the  estimation  of 
ferric  compounds  by  potassium  bichromate,  the  indicator,  potassium 
ferricyaniae,  is  placed  in  drops  on  a  porcelain  plate,  and  the  end  of 
the  reaction  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  a  blue  coloration  when 
a  drop  of  the  test  solution  is  brought  into  contact  with  it. 

(7)  Electrolytic, — This  method  consists  in  decomposing  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  the  metal  by  the  electric  current  and  weigh- 
ing the  metal  deposited  at  the  cathode. 

It  is  only  by  paying  great  attention  to  the  current  density  that 
good  results  are  obtained,  since  metals  other  than  that  soug[ht  for  may 
be  deposited.  In  acid  copper  solutions,  mercuiy  is  deposited  before 
the  copper  with  which  it  subsecjuently  amalgamates;  silver  is 
thrown  down  simultaneously;  bismuth  appears  towards  the  end; 
and  after  all  the  copper  has  been  precipitated,  arsenic  and  antimony 
may  be  deposited.  Lead  and  manganese  are  partially  separated 
as. peroxides,  but  the  remaining  metals  are  not  deposited  from  acid 
solutions.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  solution  should  be  free 
from  metals  which  may  vitiate  the  results,  or  special  precautions 
taken  by  which  the  impurities  are  rendered  harmless.  In  such  cases 
the  simplicity  of  manipulation  and  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  of 
the  method  nave  made  it  especially  valuable.  The  electrolysis  is 
generally  conducted  with  platinum  electrodes,  of  which  the  cathode 
takes  the  form  of  a  piece  of  foil  bent  into  a  cylindrical  form,  the 
necessary  current  being  generated  by  one  or  more  Danieil  cells. 

(5)  Colorimetric, — This  method  is  adopted  when  it  is  necessary 

to  determine  minute  traces  (as  in  the  liquid  obtained  in  the 

electrolytic  separation  of  copper)  of  substances  which  afford 

well-defined  colour  reactions. 

The  general  procedure  is  to  make  a  series  of  standard  solutions 
containing  definite  quantities  of  the  substance  which  it  is  desired  to 
estimate;  such  a  series  will  exhibit  tints  which  deepen  as  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  is  increased.  A  known  weight  of  the  test 
substance  is  dissolved  and  a  portion  of  the  solution  is  placed  in  a 
tube  similar  to  those  containing  the  standard  solutions.  The  colour- 
producing  reagent  is  added  and  the  tints  compared.  In  the  case  of 
copper,  tne  colour  reactions  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  or  ammonia 
are  usually  employed;  traces  of  ammonia  are  estimated  with 
Nes5ler*s  reaeetU;  sulphur  in  iron  and  steel  is  determined  by  the 
tint  assumed  oy  a  silver-copper  plate  suspended  in  the  gases  liberated 
when  the  metal  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  (Eggertz's  test)  (see 
W.  Crookes,  Select  Methods  in  Analytical  Chemistry). 

Organic  Analysis, 
The  elements  which  play  important  parts  in  organic  com- 
pounds are  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
sulphur,  phosphorus  and  oxygen.     We  shall  here  consider  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of  these  elements. 

Qualitative, — Carbon  is  detected  by  the  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide,  which  turns  lime-water  milky,  and  hydrogen  by  the  forma- 
tion of  water,  which  condenses  on  the  tube,  when  the  substance  is 
heated  with  copper  oxide.  Nitrogen  may  be  detected  by  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  when  the  substance  is  heated  with  soda-lime. 
A  more  delicate  method  is  that  due  to  J.  L.  Lassaigne  and  improved 
by  O.  Jacobsen  and  C.  Graebe.  The  substance  is  heated  with 
metallic  sodium  or  potassium  (in  excess  if  sulphur  be  present)  to 
redness,  the  residue  treated  with  water,  filtered,  and  ferrous  sulphate, 
ferric  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  added.  A  blue  coloration 
indicates  nitrogen,  and  is  due  to  the  formation  of  potassium  (or 
sodium)  cyanide  during  the  fusion,  and  subsec|[uent  interaction 
with  the  iron  salts.  The  halogens  may  be  sometimes  detected  by 
fusing  with  lime,  and  testing  the  solution  for  a  bromide,  chloride 
and  iodide  in  the  usual  way.  F.  Beilstein  determines  then*  presence 
by  heating  the  substance  with  pure  copper  oxide  on  a  platinum 
wire  in  the  Bunsen  flame;  a  green  coloration  is  observed  if  nalogens 
be  present.     Sulphur  is  detected  by  heating  the  substance  with 


sodium,  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  and  adding  sodium  nitro- 

Srusside;  a  bluish- violet  coloration  indicates  sulphur  (H.  Vohl), 
>r  we  may  use  ],  Horbaczewski's  method,  which  consists  in  boilinc; 
the  substance  with  strong  potash,  saturating  the  cold  solution  with 
chlorine,  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  till  no  more  chlorine  is 
liberated,  and  then  testing  for  sulphuric  acid  with  barium  chloride. 
Phosphorus  is  obtained  as  a  soluble  phosphate  (which  can  be  ex- 
amined in  the  usual  way)  by  lixiviating  the  product  obtained  when 
the  substance  is  ij^nited  with  potassium  nitrate  and  carbonate. 

Quantitative, — Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  generally  estimated  by 
the  combustion  process,  which  consists  in  oxidizing  the  substance 
and  absorbing  the  products  of  combustion  in  suitable  q„,^j|  ^^^ 
apparatus.  The  oxidizing  agent  in  commonest  use  i^ifydngen, 
copper  oxide,  which  must  be  freshly  ignited  before  use  on 
account  of  its  hygroscopic  nature.  Lead  chromate  is  sometimes 
used,  and  many  other  substances,  such  as  platinum,  manganese 
dioxide,  &c.,  have  been  suggested.  The  procedure  for  a  combustion 
is  as  follows : — 


Fig.  I. 

A  hard  glass  tube  slightly  longer  than  the  furnace  and  12  to  15  mm. 
in  diameter  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  packed  as  shown  in  fig.  i. 
The  space  a  must  allow  for  the  inclusion  of  a  copper  spiral  if  the 
substance  contains  nitrogen,  and  a  silver  spiral  if  halogens  be 
present,  for  otherwise  nitrogen  oxides  and  tne  halogens  may  be 
condensed  in  the  absorption  apparatus;  b  contains  copper  oxide; 
c  is  a  space  for  the  insertion  of  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat  containinfir 
a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance;  J  is  a  copper  spiral.  The  end 
d  is  connected  to  an  air  or  oxygen  supaly  with  an  intermediate 
drying  api^ratus.  The  other  end  is  connected  with  the  absorption 
vessels,  which  consist  of  a  tube  (e)  containing  calcium  chloride,  and 
a  set  of  bulbs  (/)  containing  potash  solution.  Various  forms  of  potash 
bulbs  are  employed ;  fig.  2  is  Liebig's,  fig.  3  Mohr's  or  Geissler's, 
fig.  4  is  a  more  recent  form,  of  which  special  variations  have  been 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

made  by  Anderson,  Gomberg,  Delisle  and  others.  After  having 
previously  roasted  the  tube  and  copper  oxide,  and  reduced  the 
copper  spiral  a,  the  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube  and  potash  bulbs 
axe  put  in  position,  the  boat  containing  the  substance  is  insert^ 
(in  the  case  of  a  difficultly  combustible  substance  it  is  desirable  to 
mix  it  with  cupric  oxide  or  lead  chromate),  the  copper  spiral  (d) 
replaced,  and  the  air  and  oxygen  supply  connected  up.  The 
apparatus  is  then  tested  for  leaks.  If  all  the  connexions  are  sound, 
the  copper  oxide  is  gradually  heated  from  the  end  a,  the  gas-jets 
under  the  spiral  d  are  lighted,  and  a  slow  current  of  oxygen  is  passed 
through  the  tube.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the 
slow  burning  of  the  substance.  Towards  the  end  the  heat  and  the 
oxygen  supply  are  increased.  When  there  is  no  more  absorption 
in  tne  potash  bulbs,  the  oxygen  supply  is  cut  off  and  air  passed 
throueh.  Having  replaced  tne  oxyjg^en  m  the  absorption  vessels  by 
air,  they  are  disconnected  and  weigjhed,  after  having  cooled  down 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  calcium 
chloride  tube  gives  the  weight  of  water  formed,  and  of  the  potash 
bulbs  the  carbon  dioxide. 

Liquids  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment,  but  esp)ecial  care 
must  be  taken  so  that  they  volatilize  slowly.  Difficultly  volatile 
liquids  raaiy  be  weighed  directly  into  the  boat;  volatile  liquids  are 
weighed  in  thin  hermetically  sealed  bulbs,  the  necks  of  which  are 
broken  just  before  they  are  placed  in  the  combustion  tube. 

The  length  of  time  and  other  disadvantages  attending  the  com- 
bustion method  have  caused  investigators  to  devise  other  processes. 
In  1 8^5  C.  Brunner  described  a  method  for  oxidizing  the  carbon 
to  carbon  dioxide,  which  could  be  estimated  by  the  usual  methods, 
by  heating  the  substance  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
acid.  This  process  has  been  considerably  developed  by  J.  Messinger, 
and  we  may  hope  that  with  subsequent  improvements  it  may  be 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  organic  compounds.  The  oxidation,  which 
is  efiected  by  chromic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  conducted  in  a  flask 
provided  with  a  funnel  and  escape  tube,  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  is  swept  by  a  current  of  dry  air,  previously  freed  from  carbon 
dioxide,  through  a  drying  tube  to  a  set  of  potash  bulbs  and  a  tube 
containing  3oaa-lime;  if  halogens  are  present,  a  small  wash  bottle 
containing  potassium  iodide,  and  a  [J  tube  containing  glass  wool 
moistened  with  silver  nitrate  on  one  side  and  strong  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  other,  must  be  inserted  between  the  flask  and  the  drying  tube. 
The  increase  in  weight  of  the  potash  bulbs  and  soda-lime  tube  gives 
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the  weisht  of  carboo  dioxide  evolved.  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan 
collected  the  carbon  dioxide  obtained  in  this  way  over  mercury. 
They  also  showed  that  carbon  monoxide  was  riven  off  towards  the 
end  of  the  reaction,  and  oxygen  was  not  evolved  unless  the  tempera- 
ture exceeded  1 00°, 

Methods  depending  upon  oxidation  in  the  presence  of  a  contact 
substance  have  come  into  favour  during  recent  years.  In  that  of 
M.  Dennstedt,  which  was  first  proposed  in  1902,  the  substance  is 
vaporized  lq  a  tube  containing  at  one  end  platinum  foil,  platinized 
quarts,  or  platinized  asbestos.  The  platinum  is  maintained  at  a 
bright  red  heat,  either  by  a  gas  flame  or  by  an  electric  furnace,  and 
the  vapour  is  passed  over  it  by  leading  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  If 
nitrogen  be  present,  a  boat  containing  dry  lead  peroxide  and  heated 
to  320°  is  inserted,  the  oxide  decomposing  any  nitrogen  peroxide 
which  may  be  formed.  The  same  absorbent  quantitatively  take* 
up  any  halogen  and  sulphur  which  may  be  present.  The  process  is 
therefore  adapted  to  the  simultaneous  estimation  of  carbon  ,hydr<^en, 
the  halogens  and  sulphur. 

Nitrogen  is  estimated  by  (i)  Dumas'  method,  which  consists  in 
heating  the  substance  with  copper  oxide  and  measurine  the  volume 
jum-_-  of  nitrogen  liberated;  (2)  by  Will  and  Varrentrapp'a 
^^^  '  method,  in  which  the  substance  is  heated  with  soda-lime, 
and  the  ammonia  evolved  is  absorbed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thence 
precipitated  as  ammonium  chlorplatinate  or  estimated  volumetric- 
ally;  or  (3)  by  Kjeldahl's  method,  in  which  the  substance  is  dissolved 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  potassium  permanganate  added,  the 
liqiud  diluted  and  boiled  with  caustic  aoda,  and  the  evolved  ammonia 
absorbed  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  estimated  as  in  Will  and 
Varrentrapp's  method. 

Dumas'  Metkod. — In  this  method  the  operation  is  earned  out  in  a 
hard  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end  and  packed  as  shown  in  fie.  5. 
The  magnesite  (a)  serves  for  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
clears  the  tube  of  air  before  the  compound  (mixed  with  fine  copper 
oxide  (6))  is  burned,  and  afterwards  sweeps  the  liberated  mtrogen 
into  the  receiving  vessel  («),  which  contains  a  strong  potash  solution; 
c  is  coarse  copper  oxide;  and  d  a  reduced  copper 
gauze  spiral,  heated  in  order  to  decompose  any 
nitrogen  oxides.  Ulrich  Kreusier  generates  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  a  separate  apparatus,  and 
in  this  case  the  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a  capillary 
at  the  end  (a).  This  artifice  is  specially  valuable 
when  the  substance  decomposes  or  volatilizes 
In  a  warm  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  Various 
forms  of  the  absorbing  apparatus  (e)  have  been 
discussed  by  M.  Ilinski  (Ber.  17,  p.  1347),  who 
has  also  suggested  the  use  of  manganese  car- 
bonate instead  of  magnesite,  since  the  change 
of  colour  enables  one  to  follow  the  decomposi- 


Fie.  5.  ' 

tioa.    Substances  which  bum  with  difficulty  may  be  mixed  with 
mercuric  oxide  in  addition  to  copper  oxide. 

Wiil  and  Varrenlrapp's  iiethod. — This  method,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, is  not  in  common  use,  but  has  been  superseded  by  Kjeldahl's 
method,   since   the   nitrogen   generally ""'■   * —   ' —     '*  ■" 
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soda-lime,  stannous  chloride  and  sulphur  for 
pounds,  and  C.  Arnold  {Ber.  18,  p.  806)  a 
sodium  hyposulphite  and  sodium  formate  for  ni 

Kjeidakyi  Metkod. — This  method  rapidly  came  into  favour  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  both  of  operation  and  apparatus.  Various 
substances  other  than  potassium  permanganate  have  been  suggested 
for  facilitating  the  operation;  J.  W.  Gunnina  (Z.  anai.  Chem.,  1889, 
p.  189)  uses  pcrtassium  sulphate;  L.aaaar-Cohn  uses  mercuric  oxide. 
The  applicability  of  the  process  has  been  examined  by  F.  W.  Dafert 
(Z,  anal.  Chtm.,  JS88,  p.  224),  who  has  divided  nitr<^enous  bodies 
into  two  classes  with  respect  to  it.  The  first  class  includes  those 
substances  which  require  no  preliminary  treatment,  and  comprises 
the  an^es  and  ammonium  compounds,  pyridines,  quinplines, 
alkaloids,  albumens  and  related  bodies;  the  second  class  requires 
preliminary  treatment  and  comprises,  with  few  exceptions,  the  nitro-. 
nitroso-,  azo-,  diazo-  and  amidoazo-compounds,  hydrazines,  deriva- 
tives  o(  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  and  probably  cyanogen  compounds. 
Other  improvements  have  been  suggested  by  Dyer  [J.C.S.  Trans. 
67,  p.  611).  For  an  experimental  comparison  of  the  accuran  of 
the  Dumas,  Will-Varrentrapp  and  Kjeldahl  processes  see  L.  L'HOte, 
C.R.  1889,  p.  81^.  Debordeaux  (CJi.  1904,  P-  905)  has  obtained 
good  results  by  distilling  the  substance  with  a  mixture  of  potassium 
thiosulphafc  and  sulphide. 

The  halogens  may  be  estimated  by  ignition  with  quicklime,  or  by 
beating  witn  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  in  a  sealed  tube.    In  the 


first  method  the  substance,  mixed  with  auicklime  free  from  chlorine, 

is  heated  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  in  a  combustion  furnace. 
The  product  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  calcium  Hahnai 
haloid  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  The  same  decompoai'  g„^bar,  ' 
tion  may  be  effected  by  igniting  with  iron,  ferric  oxide  and  pftaa- 
sodium  carbonate  (E.  Kopp,  Ber.io,p.  290) ;  the  operation  y^onu. 
is  easier  if  the  lime  be  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate,  or  a 
mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  be  used.  With 
iodine  compounds,  iodic  acid  is  likely  to  be  formed,  and  hence  the 
soludon  must  be  reduced  with  sulphurous  acid  before  precipitation 
with  silver  nitrate.  C.  Zulkowsky  {Ber.  18,  R.  e^)  bums  the 
substance  in  oxygen,  conducts  the  gases  over  platinized  sand,  and 
collects  the  products  in  suitable  receivers.  The  oxidatbn  with 
nitric  acid  insealed  tubes  at  a  temperature  of  150°  to  aoo'tor  aliphatic 
compounds,  and  250°  to  260°  for  aromatic  compounds,  is  in  common 
use,  for  both  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  can  be  estimated,  the 
former  being  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid  and  the  latter  to  phosphoric 
acid.  This  method  was  due  to  L.  Carius  (^rr.  136.  p.  129).  R, 
Klason  (Ber.  19,  p,  1910)  determines  sulphur  and  the  halogens  by 
oxidizing;  the  substance  in  a  current  of  dxygeo  and  nitrous  fumea, 
conducting  the  vapours  over  platinum  foil,  and  absorbing  the  vapours 
in  suitable  receivers.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  can  sometimes  be 
estimated  by  Messinger's  method,  in  which  the  oxidation  is  effected 
by  potassium  permanganate  and  caustic  alkali,  or  by  potassium 
bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  A  comparison  of  the  various 
methods  for  estimating  sulphur  has  been  given  by  0.  Hammarsten 
{Zeit.  physiolog.  Chem.  9,  p.  273),  and  by  Hfiland  (Chemiker  Zeilung, 
1893,  p,  991).  H,  H,  Pnngsheim  (Ber.  38,  p,  1^34)  has  devised  a 
method  in  which  the  oxidation  is  effected  by  sodium  peroxide;  the 
halc^ens, phosphorus  and  sulphur  can  be  determined  by  one  operation. 

VI.   Physical   Cheihstry 

We  have  seen  how  chemistry  may  be  regarded  as  having  for 
its  province  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  matter, 
and  the  changes  in  composition  which  matter  or  energy  may 
effect  on  matter,  while  physics  is  concerned  with  the  general 
properties  of  matter.  A  physicist,  however,  does  more  than 
merely  quantitatively  determine  specific  prtiperties  of  matter; 
he  endeavours  to  establish  mathematical  laws  which  co-ordinate 
bisobservations,andiii  many  cases  the  equations  expressing  such 
laws  contain  functions  or  terms  which  pertain  solely  to  the 
chemical  composition  of  matter.  One  example  will  suffice  here. 
The  limiting  law  expressing  the  behaviour  of  gases  under  varying 
temperature  aj)d  pressure  assumes  the  form  ^=RT;  so  stated, 
this  law  is  independent  of  chemical  composition  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  true  physical  law,  just  as  much  as  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  is  a  true  law  of  physics.  But  this  relation  is 
not  rigorously  true;  in  fact,  it  does  not  accurately  express  the 
behaviour  of  any  gas.  A  more  accurate  expression  (see  Cok- 
OENSATION  OF  Gases  and  Molecule)  is  (^-f-a/o*)  (xi— J)  =  RT,  in 
which  a  and  6  are  quantities  which  depend  on  the  composition 
of  the  gas,  and  vary  from  one  gas  to  another. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  the  quantitative  measures  of  most 
physical  properties  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with  the 
chemical  nature  of  substances.  In  the  investigation  of  these 
relations  the  physicist  and  chemist  meet  on  common  ground; 
this  union  has  been  attended  by  fruitful  and  far-reaching  residts, 
and  the  correlation  of  physical  properties  and  chemical  composi- 
tion b  one  of  the  most  important  ramifications  of  physical 
chemistry.  This  branch  receives  treatment  below.  Of  consider- 
able importance,  also,  are  the  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and 
gases  in  solution.  This  subject  has  occupied  a  dominant  position 
in  physico-chemical  research  since  the  investigations  of  van't 
Hoff  and  Arrhenius.  This  subject  is  treated  in  the  article 
Solution;  for  the  properties  of  liquid  mixtures  reference  should 
also  be  made  to  the  article  Distillation. 

Another  branch  of  physical  chemistry  has  for  its  purpose  the 
quantitative  study  of  chemical  action,  a  subject  which  has 
brought  out  in  dear  detail  the  analogies  of  chemical  and  physical 
equilibrium  (see  Chemical  Action).  Another  branch,  related 
to  energetics  (q.v.),  is  concerned  with  the  transformation  of 
chemical  energy  into  other  forms  of  energy — heat,  Ught,  electri- 
city. Combustion  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  transformation 
of  chemical  energy  into  heat  and  light ;  the  quantitative  measures 
of  heat  evolution  or  absorption  (heat  of  combustion  or  combina- 
tion), and  the  deductions  therefrom,  are  treated  in  the  article 
THERMOCHEsnSTHY,  Photography  (q.v.)  is  based  on  chemical 
action  induced  by  luminous  rays;  apart  from  this  practical 
VI.  3 
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application  there  are  many  other  cases  in  which  actinic  rays 
occasion  chemical  actions;  these  are  treated  in  the  article 
Photochemistry.  Transformations  of  electrical  into  chemical 
energy  are  witnessed  in  the  processes  of  electrolysis  (q.v.;  see 
also  Electrochemistry  and  Electrometallurgy).  The  con- 
verse is  presented  in  the  common  electric  celL 

Physical  Properties  and  Composition. 

For  the  complete  determination  of  the  chemical  structure  of 
any  compound,  three  sets  of  data  are  necessary:  (i)  the  empirical 
chemical  composition  of  the  molecule;  (2)  the  constitution,  i,e, 
the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  are  linked  together;  and  (3)  the 
configuration  of  the  molecule,  i.e.  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
in  space.  Identity  in  composition,  but  difference  in  constitution, 

,  is  generally  known  as  *^  isomerism  "  (^.v.))  ^nd  compounds 
satisfying  this  relation  differ  in  many  of  their  physical  properties. 
K,  however,  two  compoimds  only  differ  with  regard  to  the  spatial 
arrangement  of  the  atoms,  the  physical  properties  may  be  (i) 
for  the  most  part  identical,  differences,  however,  being  apparent 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  molecules  on  polarized  light,  as 
is  the  case  when  the  configuration  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
asymmetric  atom  (optical  isomerism);  or  (2)  both  chemical 
and  physical  proi>erties  may  be  different  when  the  configuration 
is  determined  by  the  disposition  of  the  atoms  or  groups  attached 
to  a  pair  of  doubly-linked  atoms^  or  to  two  members  of  a  ring 

i  S3rstem  (geometrical  isomerism  or  allo-isomerism).  Three  sets 
of  physical  properties  may  therefore  be  looked  for:  (i)  depending 
on  composition,  (2)  depending  on  constitution,  and  (3)  depending 
on  configuration.  The  first  set  provides  evidence  as  to  the 
molecular  weight  of  a  substance:  these  are  termed  '^  colligative 
properties."  The  second  and  third  sets  elucidate  the  actual 
structure  of  the  molecule:  these  are  known  as  *^  constitutional 
properties." 

In  any  attempts  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  relations  between 
the  physical  properties  and  chemical  composition  of  substances, 
the  fact  must  never  be  ignored  that  a  comparison  can  only  be 
made  when  the  particular  property  under  consideration  is  deter- 
mined under  strictly  comparable  conditions,  in  other  words, 
when  the  molecular  states  of  the  substances  experimented  upon 
are  identical.  This  is  readily  illustrated  by  considering  the  pro- 
perties of  gases — the  simplest  state  of  aggregation.  According 
to  the  law  of  Avogadro,  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  under 
the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  contain  equal 
numbers  of  molecules;  therefore,  since  the  density  depends  upon 
the  number  of  molecules  present  in  unit  volume,  it  follows  that 
for  a  comparison  of  the  densities  of  gases,  the  determinations 
must  be  made  under  coincident  conditions,  or  the  observations 

\  reduced  or  re-computed  for  coincident  conditions.    When  this 

I  is  done,  such  densities  are  measures  of  the  molecular  weights 

'  of  the  substances  in  question. 

I  Volume  Relations.^ — When  dealing  with  colligative  properties 
of  liquids  it  is  equally  necessary  to  ensure  comparability  of  con- 
ditions. In  the  article  Condensation  of  Gases  (see  also 
Molecule)  it  is  shown  that  the  characteristic  equation  of  gases 
and  liquids  is  conveniently  expressed  in  the  form  {p+ajrp)  {v  -  h) 
=  RT.  This  equation,  which  is  mathematically  Reducible  from 
the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  expresses  the  behaviour  of  gases, 
the  phenomena  of  the  critical  state,  and  the  behavioiur  of  liquids; 
solids  are  not  accounted  for.  If  we  denote  the  critical  volume, 
pressiire  and  temperature  by  V*,  P*,  and  T*,  then  it  may  be 
shown,  either  by  considering  the  characteristic  equation  as  a 
perfect  cube  in  »  or  by  using  the  relations  that  dpldv=o, 
d^pjdi^^o  at  the  critical  point,  that  Vfc«3ft,  Pfc=a/27&*, 
T*=8a/27ft.  Eliminating  a  and  h  between  these  relations,  we 
derive  iPfcVfc/Tk=|R,  a  relation  which  should  hold  between  the 
critical  constants  of  any  substance.  Experiment,  however, 
showed  that  while  the  quotient  on  the  left  hand  of  this  equation 
was  fairly  constant  for  a  great  number  of  substances,  yet  its 
value  was  not  fR  but  ^  R;  this  means  that  the  critical  density 
is,  as  a  general  nile,  3-7  times  the  theoretical  density.  Deviation 
from  this  rule  indicates  molecular  dissociation  or  association. 
*  For  the  connexion  between  valency  and  volume,  see  Valency. 


By  actual  observations  it  has  been  shown  that  ether,  alcohol, 

many  esters  of  the  normal  alcohols  and  fatty  adds,  benzene, 

and  its  halogen  substitution  products,  have  critical  constants 

agreeing  with  this  originally  empirical  law,  due  to  Sydney  Young 

and  Thomas;    acetic  add  behaves  abnormally,  pointing  to 

assodated  molecules  at  the  critical  point. 

The  critical  volume  provides  data  whidi  may  be  tested  for  additive 
relations.    Theoretically  the  critical  volume  is  three  times  the 
volume  at  absolute  zero,  i.e.  the  actual  volume  of  the      . 
niolecules;  this  is  obvious  by  considering  the  result  of  YS^f 
making  T  zero  in  the  characteristic  equation.    Exjperi-  ™~f     _ 
mentally  (by  extrapolation  from  the*'  law  of  the  rectilinear  JJSio^to 
diameter  ")  the  cntical  volume  is  four  times  the  volume  ^gf^ 
at  absolute  zero  (see  Condensation  of  Gases).    The 
most  direct  manner  in  which  to  test  any  property  for  additive 
relations  is  to  determine  the  property  for  a  number  of  elements,  and 
then  investigate  whether  these  values  hold  for  the  elements  in  com- 
bination.    Want  of  data  for  the  elements,  however,  restricts  this 
method  to  narrow  limits,  and  hence  an  indirect  method  is  necessary. 
It  is  found  that  isomers  have  nearly  the  same  critical  volume,  and 
that  egual  differences  in  molecular  content  occasion  equal  differ- 
ences in  critical  volume.     For  example,  the  difference  due  to  an 
increment  of  CH|  is  about  56*6,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Name. 


Methyl  formate . 
Ethyl  formate    . 
Methyl  acetate  .     . 
Propyl  formate  . 
Ethyl  acetate 
Methyl  propionate  . 
Propyl  acetate  . 
Ethyl  propionate     . 
Methyl  n-butyrate  . 
Methyl  isobutymte. 


Formula. 


HCO2CH1 
HCOsCjHs 
CHs-COiCHi 
H-COsCsHt 
CHrCOaCHs 
CHrCOsCH, 
CH.COsCiHr 
CHt-COiCH, 

ICHT-COaCH, 


Crit.  Vol. 


171 
228 
227 

284] 

285 
281 

343 
343 
339 
337J 


r  227-5 


-  283-3 


-340-7 


Vol.  per  CHj. 


56-5 
55-8 

57-4 


Since  the  critical  volume  of  normal  pentane  CtHis  is  307*2,  we 
have  Ht^CfiHw-jCH, =307-2 -5X56-6  =24-2,  and  C  =  CH,-H»« 
32-^.  The  critical  volume  of  oxygen  can  be  deduced  from  the  data 
of  the  above  table,  and  is  found  to  be  29,  whereas  the  experimental 
value  is  25. 

The  researches  of  H.  Kopp,  begun  in  1842,  on  the  molecular 
volumes,  i.e.  the  volume  occupied  by  one  gramme  molecular  weight 
of  a  substance,  of  liquids  measured  at  their  boiling-point        ^ 
under  atmospheric  pressure*  brought  to  light  a  senes  of    J/^"* 
additive  relations  which,  in  the  case  of  carbon  compounds,     f??*^ 
render  it  possible  to  predict,  in  some  measure,  the  com-   '***""• 
position  01  the  substance.     In  practice  it  is  generally  more  convenient 
to  determine  the  density,  the  molecular  volume  being  then  obtained 
by  dividing  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  by  the  density. 
By  the  indirect  method  Kopp  derived  the  following  atomic  volumes: 

C,  O.         H.         CI.  Br.        I.  S. 

II  12-2        55        22-8         27-8      37-5       22-6. 

These  values  hold  fairly  well  when  compared  with  the  experimental 
values  determined  from  other  compounds,  and  also  with  the  mole- 
cular volumes  of  the  elements  themselves.  Thus  the  actually 
observed  densities  of  liquid  chlorine  and  bromine  at  the  boiling- 
points  are  1-56  and  2-96,  leading  to  atomic  volumes  22-7  and  26*^, 
which  closely  correspond  to  Kopp's  values  deduced  from  organic 
compounds. 

These  values,  however,  require  modification  in  certain  cases,  for 
discrepancies  occur  which  can  be  reconciled  in  some  cases  by  assuming 
that  the  atomic  value  of  a  polyvalent  element  varies  according  to  the 
distribution  of  its  valencies.  Thus  a  double  bond  of  oxygen,  as  in  the 
carbonyl  group  CO,  requires  a  larger  volume  than  a  single  bond,  as 
in  the  hvdroxyl  group -OH,  being  about  12-2  in  the  first  casc^  and 
7*8  in  the  second,  similarly,  an  increase  of  volume  is  associated 
with  doubly  and  trebly  linked  carbon  atoms. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  the  law  originally  proposed  by 
Kopp—**  That  the  specific  volume  of  a  liquid  compound  (molecular 
volume)  at  its  boiling-point  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  specific  volumes 
of  its  constituents  Atomic  volumes),  and  that  every  element  has  a 
definite  atomic  value  in  its  compounds  " — is  by  no  means  exact, 
for  isomers  have  different  specific  volumes,  and  the  volume  for  an 
increment  of  CHf  in  different  homologous  series  is  by  no  means 
constant;  for  example,  the  difference  among  the  esters  of  the  fatty 
acids  is  about  57,  whereas  for  the  aliphatic  aldehydes  it  is  49.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  molecular  volume  depends  more 
upon  the  internal  structure  of  the  molecule  than  its  empirical  content. 
W.  Ostwald  {Lehr.  der  aUg.  Chem.),  after  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
material  at  hand,  concluded  that  simple  additive  relations  did 
exist  but  with  considerable  deviations,  which  he  ascribed  to  differ- 
ences in  structure.  In  this  connexion  we  may  notice  W.  StSidel's 
determinations: 


CHsCCl, 
CHjClCHCl, 


108  CHClBr-CH, 

102-8        CH2BrCH,Cl 


965 

88 


>>. 
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These  differences  do  not  disappear  at  the  critical  point,  and  hence 
the  critical  volumes  are  not  strictly  additive. 

Theoretical  considerations  as  to  how  far  Kopp  was  justified  in 
choosing  the  boiling-points  under  atmospheric  pressure  as  being 
comparable  states  for  different  substances  now  claim  our  attention. 
Van  der  Waal's  equation  (/>+fl/^)  (w — ft)  *  RT  contains  two  constants 
a  and  b  determined  by  each  particular  substance.  If  we  express 
the  pressure,  volume  and  temperature  as  fractions  of  the  cntical 
constants,  then,  calling  these  fractions  the  "  reduced  "  pressure, 
volume  and  temperature,  and  denoting  them  by  t,  ^  and  $  re- 
spectively,  the  characteristic  equation  becomes  (xH-3/0*)  (3^ — i )  =  8fl ; 
which  has  the  same  form  for  all  substances.  Obviously,  therefore, 
liquids  are  comparable  when  the  pressures,  volumes  and  tem- 
peratures are  eaual  fractions  of  the  critical  constants.  In  view 
of  the  extremely  slight  compressibility  of  liquids,  atmospheric 
pressure  ma}^  be  regarded  as  a  coincident  condition;  also  C.  M. 
Guldberg  pointed  out  that  for  the  most  diverse  substances  the 
absolute  boiling-point  is  about  two- thirds  of  the  critical  temperature. 
Hence  within  narrow  limits  Kopp's  determinations  were  carried  out 
under  coincident  conditions,  and  therefore  any  regularities  presented 
by  the  critical  volumes  should  be  revealed  in  the  specific  volumes 
at  the  boiling-point. 

The  connexion  between  the  density  and  chemical  composition  of 
solids  has  not  been  investigated  with  the  same  completeness  as  in  the 
case  of  gases  and  liquids.  The  relation  between  the  atomic 
J^"?^  volumes  and  the  atomic  weights  of  the  solid  elements 
"t*^^*  exhibits  the  periodicity  which  generally  characterizes  the 
*  •  *•  elements.  The  molecular  volume  is  additive  in  certain 
cases,  in  particular  of  analogous  compounds  of  simple  constitution* 
For  instance,  constant  differences  are  found  between  the  chlorides, 
bromides  and  iodides  of  sodium  and  potassium : — 


I. 

Diff- 

II. 

Diff. 

Diff.  I.  &  II. 

KCl=37-4 
KBr=44-3 

KI    =54-0 

6-9 
9-7 

NaCl=27-i 
NaBr=33-8 
Nal    =43-5 

6-7 
9.7 

IO-3 
10-5 
10-5 

According  to  H.  Schroeder  the  silver  salts  of  the  fatty  acids 
exhibit  additive  relations;  an  increase  in  the  molecule  of  CHt 
causes  an  Increase  in  the  molecular  volume  of  about  15-3. 

Thermal  Relations. 

Specific  Heat  and  Composition, — The  nature  and  experi- 
mental determination  of  specific  heats  are  discussed  in  the 
article  Calorimetry;  here  will  be  discussed  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  heat  capacities  ol  elements  and  compounds. 

In  the  article  Thermodynamics  it  is  shown  that  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  raise  a  given  weight  of  a  gas  through  a  certain 
range  of  temperature  is  different  according  as  the  gas 
2JJJ^  is  maintained  at  constant  pressiure,  the  volume  in- 
gtuoM.  creasing,  or  at  constant  voliune,  thepressure  increasing. 
A  gas,  therefore,  has  two  specific  heats,  generally 
denoted  by  Cp  and  €«,  when  the  quantity  of  gas  taken  as  a  unit 
is  one  gramme  molecular  weight,  the  range  of  temperature  being 
I**  C.  It  may  be  shown  that  Cj,-Cv=R,  where  R  is  the  gas- 
constant,  i.e.  R  in  the  equation  PV = RT.  From  the  ratio  Cp/C^ 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
gas.  By  considerations  based  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
(see  Molecule)  it  may  be  shown  that  when  no  energy  is  utilized 
in  separating  the  atoms  of  a  molecule,  this  ratio  is  5/3  =  1-67. 
If,  however,  an  amount  of  energy  a  is  taken  up  in  separating 
atoms,  the  ratio  is  expressible  as  Cp/C»s=(5-(-(i)/(3+a),  which 
is  obviously  smaller  than  5/3,  and  decreases  with  increasing 
values  of  a.  These  relations  may  be  readily  tested,  for  the  ratio 
Cp/Cv  is  capable  of  easy  experimental  determination.  It  is  found 
that  mercury  vapour,  helium,  argon  and  its  associates  (neon, 
krypton,  &c.)  have  the  value  1-67;  hence  we  conclude  that  these 
gases  exist  as  monatomic  molecules.  Oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen 
and  carbon  monoxide  have  the  value  1*4;  these  gases  have 
diatomic  molecules,  a  fact  capable  of  demonstration  by  other 
means.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  value  is  typical  for 
diatomic  molecules.  Similarly,  greater  atomic  complexity  is 
reflected  in  a  further  decrease  in  the  ratio  Cp/C^.  The  following 
table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  specific  heats  and  the 
ratio  for  molecules  of  variable  atomic  content. 

The  abnormal  specific  heats  of  the  halogen  elements  may  be  due 
to  a  loosening  of  the  atoms,  a  preliminary  to  the  dissociation  into 
monatomic  molecules  which  occurs  at  high  temperatures.  In  the 
more  complex  gases  the  specific  heat  varies  considerably  with 
temperature;  only  in  the  case  of  monatomic  gases  does  it  remain 


Molecular  Content. 


Monatomic  . 

Diatomic 

Triatomic 

Tetratomic   . 

Pentatomic  . 
Hexatomic    . 


Examples. 


Hg,  Zn,  Cd,  He,Ar,&c.. 

(  H2,  O,,  N2  (0*-200*)  . 

i  CU,  Bn,  I2  (o*-2oo^) . 
(  HCl.  HBr,  HI,  NO,  CO 

H2O,  H,S,  N,0,  COj    . 

^  As4,  P4 

(  NHs,  CjHs  .... 

CHCli 

C2H41  CsHgBr 


\^p. 

C. 

Cp/C. 

6-83 

8*6 

4-83 
6-6 

1-66 
1-41 

1-30 

9-2 

•   •   • 

7-2 

1*41 

1*28 

13-4 
11*6 

1 1 -4 
9-6 

1175 

I-2I 

14 
i6-4 

12 

14-4 

I-I7 

I-I4 

constant.  Le  Chatelier  (Zeit.  /.  ^hys.  Chem.  i.  4^6)  has  given  the 
formula  Cp=6'5-|-aT,  where  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  the 
complexity  of  the  molecule»  as  an  expression  for  the  molecular  heat 
at  constant  pressure  at  any  temperature  T  (reckoned  on  the  absolute 
scale).     For  a  further  discussion  of  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  see 

Molecule. 

Specific  Heats  of  Solids. — The  development  of  the  atomic 
theory  and  the  subsequent  determination  of  atomic  weights 
in  the  opening  decades  of  the  19th  century  inspired  A.  T.  Petit 
and  P.  L.  Dulong  to  investigate  relations  (if  any)  existing 
between  specific  heats  and  the  atomic  weight.  Their  obser- 
vations on  the  solid  elements  led  to  a  remarkable  generalization, 
now  known  as  Dulong  and  Petit's  law.  This  states  that  "  the 
atomic  heat  (the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  and  specific 
heat)  of  all  elements  is  a  constant  quantity.*'  The  value 
of  this  constant  when  H=i  is  about  6-4;  Dulong  and  Petit, 
using  0=1,  gave  the  value  -38,  the  specific  heat  of  water  being 
unity  in  both  cases.  This  law — ^purely  empirical  in  origin — was 
strengthened  by  Berzelius,  who  redetermined  many  specific 
heats,  and  applied  the  law  to  determine  the  true  atomic  weight 
from  the  equivalent  weight.  At  the  same  time  he  perceived 
that  specific  heats  varied  with  temi>erature  and  also  with  allo- 
tropes,  e.g.  graphite  and  diamond.  The  results  of  Berzelius  were , 
greatly  extended  by  Hermann  Kopp,  who  recognized  that  carbon, 
boron  and  silicon  were  exceptions  to  the  law.  He  regarded  these 
anomalies  as  solely  due  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  elements, 
and  ignored  or  regarded  as  insignificant  such  factors  as  the  state 
of  aggregation  and  change  of  specific  heat  with  temperature. 

The  specific  heats  of  carbon,  boron  and  silicon  subsequently 
formed  the  subject  of  elaborate  investigations  by  H.  F.  Weber,  who 
showed  that  with  rise  of  temperature  the  specific  (and  atomic)  heat 
increases,  finally  attaining  a  fairly  constant  value;  diamond, 
graphite  and  the  various  amorphous  forms  of  carbon  having  the  value 
about  5*6  at  looo**,  and  silicon  5-68  at  232^;  while  he  concluded 
that  boron  attained  a  constant  value  of  5*^.  Nilson  and  Pettersson's 
observations  on  beryllium  and  germanium  have  shown  that  the 
atomic  heats  of  these  metals  increase  with  rise  of  temperature, 
finally  becoming  constant  with  a  value  5*6.  W.  A.  Tilden  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1900,  p.  233)  investigated  nickel  and  cobalt  over  a  wide  ' 
range  of  temperature  (from  — 182»5*  to  100**);  his  results  are: — 


Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

From  -182-5*  to  -78*4*      .      . 

-  78-4^  to      15**^       .      . 

15**      to      lOO**        .      . 

4-1687 

5-4978 
6-0324 

4-1874 
5.6784 

6-3143 

It  is  evident  that  the  atomic  heats  of  these  intimately  associated 
elements  approach  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  descend  in  temperature, 
approximatmg;  to  the  value  4.  Other  metals  were  tested  in  order 
to  determine  if  their  atomic  heats  approximated  to  this  value  at  low 
temperatures,  but  with  neg^ative  results. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  is  not  rigorously 
true,  and  that  deviations  are  observed  which  invalidate  the  law  as 
originally  framed.  Since  the  atomic  heat  of  the  same  element 
varies  with  its  state  of  aggregation,  it  must  be  concluded  that  some 
factor  taking  this  into  account  must  be  introduced;  moreover,  the 
variation  of  specific  heat  with  temperature  introduces  another  factor. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  molecular  heats  of  compounds, 
that  is,  the  product  of  the  moleailar  weight  into  the  specific 
heat.  The  earliest  generalization  in  this  direction  is  associated 
with  F.  E.  Neumann,  who,  in  183 1,  deduced  from  observations 
on  many  carbonates  (caldimi,  magnesium,  ferrous,  zinc,  barium 
and  lead)  that  stoichiometric  quantities  (equimolecular  weights) 
of  compounds  possess  the  same  heat  capacity.  This  is  spoken  of 
as  "  Neumann's  law."  Regnault  confirmed  Neumann's  obser- 
vations, and  showed  that  the  molecular  heat  depended  on  the 
number  of  atoms  present,  equiatomic  compounds  having  the 
same  molecidar  heat.  Kopp  systematized  the  earlier  observations, 
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and,  liaving  made  many  others,  he  was  able  to  show  that 

the  molecular  heat  was  an  additive  property,  i.e.  each  element 

retains  the  same  heat  capacity  when  in  combination  as  in  the 

free  state.    This  has  received  confirmation  by  the  researches 

of  W.  A.  Tilden  (Phil.  Trans. y  1904,  203  a,  p.  139)  for  those 

elements  whose  atomic  heats  vary  considerably  with  temperature. 
The  specific  heat  of  a  compound  may,  in  general,  be  calculated 
from  the  specific  heats  of  its  constituent  elements.  Conversely,  if 
the  specific  heats  of  a  compound  and  its  constituent  elements, 
except  one,  be  known,  then  the  unknown  atomic  heat  is  readily 
deducible.  Similarly,  by  taking  the  difference  of  the  molecular  heats 
of  compounds  differing  by  one  constituent,  the  molecular  (or  atomic) 
heat  of  this  constituent  is  directly  obtained.  By  this  method  it  is 
shown  that  water,  when  present  as  "  water  of  crystallization/' 
behaves  as  if  it  were  ice. 

Dedtictions  from  Lhdong  and  Petit^s  Law. — Denoting  the 
atomic  weight  by  W  and  the  specific  heat  by  s,  Dulong  and 
Petit's  law  states  that  6*4  =  W5.  Thus  if  ^  be  known,  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  W  is  determinate.  In  the  determination  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  an  element  two  factors  must  be  considered: 
(i)  its  equivalent  weight,  i.e.  the  amount  which  is  equivalent  to 
one  part  of  hydrogen;  and  (2)  a  factor  which  denotes  the  number 
of  atoms  of  hydrogen  which  combines  with  or  is  equivalent  to 
one  atom  of  the  particular  element.  This  factor  is  termed  the 
valency.  The  equivalent  weight  is  capable  of  fairly  ready 
determination,  but  the  settlement  of  the  second  factor  is  some- 
what more  complex,  and  in  this  direction  the  law  of  atomic  heats 
is  of  service.  To  take  an  example:  38  parts  of  indium  combine 
with  35*4  parts  of  chlorine;  hence,  if  the  formula  of  the  chloride 
be  InCl,  InCl2  or  InCU,  indium  has  the  atomic  weights  38,  76 
or  114.  The  specific  heat  of  indium  is  0*057;  and  the  atomic 
heats  corresponding  to  the  atomic  weights  38,  76  and  114  are 
3*2,  4'3,  6*5.  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  thus  points  to  the  value 
114,  which  is  also  supported  by  the  position  occupied  by  this 
element  in  the  periodic  classification.  C.  Winkler  decided  the 
atomic  weight  of  germanium  by  similar  reasoning. 

Boiling- Point  and  Composition. — From  the  relation  between 

the  critical  constants  P*  \VT*»^R  or  T*/P*=3-7V*/R,  and 

since  Vt  is  proportional  to  the  volume  at  absolute  zero,  the  ratio 
Tjfc/Pk  should  exhibit  additive  relations.  This  ratio,  termed  by 
Guye  the  critical  coeflQcient,  has  the  following  approximate 
values: — 

C.  H.  CI.  -0-.  =0.  N.  N-.  P.  g^l^'Jl.uISe. 
I  "35  057  2-66  0-87  1-27  1-6  I '86  3-01  0-88  1-03 
Since  at  the  boiling-point  under  atmospheric  pressure  liquids 
are  in  corresponding  states,  the  additive  nature  of  the  critical 
coefficient  should  also  be  presented  by  boiling-points.  It  may 
be  shown  theoretically  that  the  absolute  boiling-point  is  pro- 
portional to  the  molecular  volume,  and,  since  this  property  is 
additive,  the  boiling-point  should  also  be  additive. 

These  relations  have  been  more  thoroughly  tested  in  the  case  of 
organic  compounds,  and  the  results  obtained  agree  in  some  measure 
with  the  deductions  from  molecular  volumes.  In  general,  isomers 
boil  at  about  the  same  temperature,  as  is  shown  by  the  isomeric 
esters  C9Hi802: — 


Amyl  butyrate 
Heptvl  acetate 
Octyf  formate 


184-8* 


191-3 
198-1' 


Methyl  octoate  .     .    192'9" 

Ethyl  heptoate  .      .    187*  i"* 

Propyl  hexoate  .  185-5® 

Butyl  ijentoate  .      .    185-8** 

Ec^ual  increments  in  the  molecule  are  associated  with  an  equal 
rise  m  the  boiling-point,  but  this  increment  varies  in  different 
homologous  series.  Thus  in  the  normal  fatty  alcohols,  acids,  esters, 
nitriles  and  ketones,  the  increment  per  CH2  is  19**— 21**;  in  the  alde- 
hydes it  is  26**— 27®.  In  the  aromatic  com]30unds  there  is  no  regu- 
larity between  the  increments  due  to  the  introduction  of  methyl 
groups  into  the  benzene  nucleus  or  side  chains;  the  normal  value 
of  20**— 21*  is  exhibited,  however,  by  pyridine  and  its  derivatives. 
The  substitution  of  a  hydrogen  atom  by  the  hydroxvl  group  generally 
occasions  a  rise  in  boiling-point  at  about  loo**.  The  same  increase 
accompanies  the  introduction  of  the  amino  group  into  aromatic  nuclei. 

While  certain  additive  relations  hold  between  some  homologous 
series,  yet  differences  occur  which  must  be  referred  to  the  constitution 
ConMtHw  ^^  *^^  molecule.  As  a  general  rule,  compounds  formed 
^^  with  a  great  evolution  of  heat  have  high  boiling-points, 

iaOueBcoB.  *"^  ^*^  versa.  The  introduction  of  negative  groups  into 
a  molecule  alters  the  boiling-point  according  to  the  number 
of  negative  groups  already  present.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
chloracetic  acids : 
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DifF. 

CH»C0,H-n8** 

ClCHrCOjH^iSs** 

67* 

CliCH-CCH  - 195* 

10** 

ClsC-C02H  =  i95*-200*         3 

According  to  van  't  Hoff  the  substitution  of  chlorine  atoms  into  a 
methyl  group  occasions  the  following  increments : — 

CI  in  CH,  66** 

CI  „  CH2CI        39' 
CI   .,CHC1,         13*. 

The  introduction  of  chlorine,  however,  may  involve  a  fall  in  the 
boiling-point,  as  is  recorded  by  Henry  in  the  case  of  the  chlorinated 
acetonitriles : — 

NCCHj.  NC-CHjCl.        NCCHCl,.        NCCCl,. 

81**'  " 


123"  112"  83" 

42**^  -li**  -29* 


The  replacement  of  one  negative  group  by  another  is  accompanied  by 
a  change  in  the  boiling-point,  which  is  independent  of  the  compound 
in  which  the  substitution  is  effected,  and  solely  conditioned  by  the 
nature  of  the  replaced  and  replacing  groups.  Thus  bromine  and  iodine 
replace  chlorine  with  increments  otabout  22**  and  50®  respectively. 

A  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  determining  boiung«point8 
of  isomers  is  the  symmetry  of  the  molecule.  Referring  to  the  eaters 
C9H18O2  previously  mentioned,  it  is  seen  that  the  highest  boiling- 
points  belong  to  methyl  octoate  and  octyl  formate,  the  least  sym- 
metrical, while  the  minimum  belongs  to  amyl  butyrate,  the  most 
symmetrical.  The  isomeric  pentanes  also  exhibit  a  similar  rela- 
tlonCH,(CH2)4CH,=38^(CH,)2CHC2H6=30^(CH,)4C«9•5^Fora 
similar  reason  secondary  alcohols  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  corresponding  primary,  the  difference  being  about  19®.  A.  E. 
Earp  (Phtl.  Mag.,  1893  [5],  35,  p.  458)  has  shown  that,  while  an 
increase  in  molecular  weight  is  generally  associated  with  a  rise  in 
the  boiling-point,  yet  the  symmetry  of  the  resultine  molecule  may 
exert  such  a  lowering  effect  that  the  final  result  is  a  diminution  in  the 
boiling-point.  The  series  H,S=  -6I^  CH8SH-2I^  (CHi)tS=4i^ 
is  an  example;  in  the  first  case,  the  molecular  weight  is  in- 
creased and  the  symmetry  diminished,  the  increase  of  boiling-point 
being  82^;  in  the  second  case  the  molecular  weight  is  again  increased 
but  the  molecule  assumes  a  more  symmetrical  configuration,  hence 
the  comparatively  slight  increase  of  20^.  A  similar  depression  is 
presented  by  metnyl  alcohol  (67®)  and  methyl  ether  (—23®). 

Among  the  aromatic  di-substitution  derivatives  the  ortho  com- 
pounds have  the  highest  boiling-point,  and  the  meta  boil  at  a  higher, 
or  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  para  compounds.  Of  the 
tri-d^vatives  the  symmetrical  compounds  boil  at  the  lowest 
temperature,  the  asymmetric  next,  and  the  vicinal  at  the  highest. 

An  ethylenic  or  double  carbon  union  in  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons 
has,  apparently,  the  same  effect  on  the  boiling-point  as  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  since  the  compounds  CnHsn^^  and  C»Hsn  boil  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  An  acetylenic  or  triple  linkage  is  associated 
with  a  rise  in  the  boiling-point ;  for  example,  propareyl  compounds 
boil  about  19*5^  higher  than  the  corresponding  propyl  compound. 

Certain  regularities  attend  the  corresponding  property  of  the 
melting-point.  A  rule  applicable  to  oi^anic  compounds,  due  to 
Adolf  V.  Baeyer  and  supported  by  F.  S.  Ripping  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc, 
1893,  63,  p.  465)  states,  that  the  melting-point  of  any  odd  member 
of  a  homologous  series  is  lower  than  the  melting-point  of  the  even 
member  containing  one  carbon  atom  less.  This  is  true  of  the  fatty 
acid  series,  and  the  corresponding  ketones  and  alcohols,  and  also  of 
the  succinic  acid  series.  Other  regularities  exist,  but  generally  with 
many  exceptions.  It  is  to  be  not^  that  although  the  correlation  of 
melting-pomt  with  constitution  has  not  been  developed  to  such 
an  extent  as  the  chemical  significance  of  other  physical  properties, 
the  meltingj-point  is  the  most  valuable  test  of  the  purity  of  a  sub- 
stance, a  circumstance  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that 
impurities  always  tend  to  lower  the  melting-point. 

Heat  of  Combustion  and  Constitution. — In  the  article  Thermo- 
chemistry a  general  account  of  heats  of  formation  of  chemical 
compounds  is  given,  and  it  is  there  shown  that  this  constant 
measures  the  stability  of  the  compound.  In  organic  chemistry 
it  is  more  customary  to  deal  with  the  "  heat  of  combustion," 
i.e.  the  heat  evolved  when  an  organic  compound  is  completely 
burned  in  oxygen;  the  heat  of  formation  is  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  equal  to  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  products 
of  combustion  less  the  observed  heat  of  combustion.  The 
researches  of  Julius  Thomsen  and  others  have  shown  that  in  many 
cases  definite  conclusions  regarding  constitution  can  be  drawn 
from  quantitative  measurements  of  the  heats  of  combustion; 

and  in  this  article  a  summary  of  the  chief  results  will  be  given. 
The  identity  of  the  four  valencies  of  the  carbon  atom  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  heats  of  combustion  of  methane,  ethane, 
propane,  tri methyl  methane,  and  tetramethyl  methane,  have  a 
constant  difference  in  the  order  given,  viz.  158-6  calories ;  this  means 
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that  the  replacement  ot  a  hydrogen  atom  by  a  methyl  group  is 
attended  by  a  constant  increase  in  the  heat  of  combustion.  The 
same  difference  attends  the  introduction  of  the  methyl  group  into 
many  classes  of  compounds,  for  example,  the  paraffins,  olefines, 
acetylenes,  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  aldehyd^,  ketones 
and  esters,  while  a  slightly  lower  value  (157*1)  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  halogen  compounds,  nitriles,  amines,  acids,  ethers,  sulphides 
and  nitro  compounds.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  heats  of  combustion  of  two  adjacent  members  of  a  series 
of  homologous  compounds  is  practically  a  constant,  and  that  this 
constant  has  two  average  values,  viz.  158*6  and  157*1. 

An  important  connexion  between  heats  of  combustion  and 
constitution  is  found  in  the  investigation  of  the  effect  of  single, 
double  and  triple  carbon  linkages  on  the  thermochemical  constants. 
If  twelve  grammes  of  amorphous  carbon  be  burnt  to  carbon  dioxide 
under  constant  volume,  the  heat  evolved  (^*96cal.)  does  not  measure 
the  entire  thermal  effect,  but  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
heat  required  to  break  down  the  carbon  molecule  into  atoms. 
If  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  carbon  molecule  be  denoted  by  n, 
and  the  heat  required  to  si>lit  off  each  atom  from  the  molecule  by  d, 
then  the  total  heat  required  to  break  down  a  carbon  molecule 
completely  into  atoms  is  nd.  It  follows  that  the  true  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  carbon,  «.e.  the  heat  of  combustion  of  one  gramme-atom, 
is  96*96 +<^.  The  value  of  d  can  be  evaluated  by  considering  the 
combustion  of  amorphous  carbon  to  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon 
dioxide.  In  the  first  case  the  thermal  effect  of  58*58  calories  actually 
observed  must  be  increased  by  2d  to  allow  for  the  heat  absorbed  in 
splitting  off  two  gramme-atoms  of  carbon;  in  the  second  case  the 
tnermai  effect  of  96-96  must  be  increased  by  J  as  above.  Now  in 
both  cases  one  gramme-molecule  of  oxygen  is  decomposed,  and  the 
two  oxygen  atoms  thus  formed  are  combined  with  two  carbon 
valencies.  It  follows  that  the  thermal  effects  stated  above  must  be 
equal,  i.e.  58*58-f2(i»96*96-f<i,and  thereforerf^ 38-38.  Theabsolute 
heat  of  combustion  ot  a  carbon  atom  is  therefore  135*34  calories, 
and  this  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  carbon  bum^. 

Consider  now  the  combustion  of  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  general 
formula  CaHim.  We  assume  that  each  carbon  atom  and  each 
hydrogen  atom  contributes  equally  to  the  thermal  effect.  If  a  be 
the  heat  evolved  by  each  carbon  atom,  and  fi  that  bv  each  hydrogen 
atom,  the  thermal  effect  may  be  expressed  as  H«««-i-2iif/9-A, 
where  A  is  the  heat  required  to  break  the  molecule  into  its  constituent 
atoms.  If  the  hydrocarbon  be  saturated,  i.e.  only  contain  single 
carbon  linkages,  then  the  number  of  such  linkages  is  2n-ift,  and  if 
the  thermal  dfect  of  such  a  linkage  be  X,  then  the  term  Aisobiviously 
equal  to  (2»f-f»)X.  The  value  of  H  then  becomes  H  »«o-h2fn/5^ 
{2n-^m)X  or  f({-h^i?t  where  $  and  ij  are  constants.  Let  double 
bonds  be  present,  in  number  p,  and  let  the  energy  due  to  such  a 
bond  be  V.  Then  the  number  of  single  bonds  is  2n-ff»-2^,  and  the 
heat  of  combustion  becomes  Hi  ■»ff{-h»«i|-|-p(2X-Y).  If  tnple  bonds, 
q  in  number,  occur  also,  and  the  energy  of  such  a  bond  be  Z,  the 
equation  for  H  becomes 

H  ««t-f-«i, -h/>(2X-Y) -f-2(3X-Z). 

This  is  the  general  equation  for  calculating  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  a  hydrocarbon.  It  contains  four  independent  constants]  two 
of  these  may  be  calculated  from  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
saturated  hydrocarbons,  and  the  other  two  from  the  combustion  of 
hydrocarbons  containing  double  and  triple  linkages.  By  experiment 
it  is  found  tihat  the  thermal  effect  of  a  double  bond  is  much  less  than 
the  effect  of  two  single  bonds,  while  a  triple  bond  has  a  much  smaller 
effect  than  three  single  bonds.  J.  Thomsen  deduces  the  actual 
values  of  X,  Y,  Z  to  be  14*71,  13*27  and  zero;  the  last  value  he 
considers  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  labile  equilibrium  of  acetylenic 
compounds.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  these  values 
is  found  in  the  case  of  the  constitution  of  benzene,  where  Thomsen 
decides  in  favour  of  the  Claus  formula,  involving  nine  single  carbon 
linkages,  and  rejects  the  Kekul6  formula,  which  has  three  single 
and  uiree  double  bonds  (see  section  IV.). 

The  thermal  effects  of  the  common  organic  substituents  have 
also  been  investigated.  The  thermal  effect  of  the  "  alcohol  "  group 
C*OH  may  be  determined  by  finding  the  heat  of  formation  of  the 
alcohol  and  subtracting  the  thermal  effects  of  the  remaining  linkages 
in  the  molecule.  The  average  value  for  primary  alcohols  is  44*67  cal., 
but  many  large  differences  from  this  value  obtain  in  certain  cases. 
The  thermal  effects  increase  as  one  passes  from  primary  to  tertiary 
alcohols,  the  values  deduced  from  propyl  and  isopropyl  alcohols  and 
trimethyl  carbinol  being:— primary  =4^*08,  secondary  =  50-39,  ter- 
tiary =«6o*o8.  The  thermal  effect  of  the  aldehyde  group  has  the 
average  value  64*88  calories,  i.e.  considerably  greater  than  the  alcohol 
group.  The  ketone  group  corresponds  to  a  thermal  effect  of  53*52 
calories.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  difference  in  the  heats  of  forma- 
tion of  ketones  and  the  paraffin  containing  one  carbon  atom  less  is 
67*94  calories,  which  is  the  heat  of  formation  of  carbon  monoxide 
at  constant  volume.  It  follows  therefore  that  two  hydrocarbon 
radicals  are  bound  to  the  carbon  monoxide  residue  with  the  same 
strength  as  they  combine  to  form  a  paraffin.  The  average  value  for 
the  carboxyl  group  is  1 19*75  calories,  i.e.  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  thermal  effects  of  the  aldehyde  and  carbonyl  groups. 

The  liiermal  effects  of  the  halogens  are :  chlorine  =  15*13  calories, 
bromine  =  7*68;  iodine  =  -4*25  calories.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 


position  of  the  halogen  in  the  molecule  has  no  effect  on  the  heat  of 
formation ;  for  example,  chlorpropylene  and  allylchloride,  and  also 
ethylene  dichloride  and  ethylidene  dichloride,  have  equal  heats  of 
formation.  The  thermal  effect  of  the  ether  group  has  an  average 
value  of  34«3i  calories.    This  value  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of 

methylene  oxide  if  we  assign  to  it  the  formula  HiC*0*CHi,  but 
if  the  formula  HiC*0*CHt  (which  assumes  the  presence  of  two  free 
valencies)  be  accepted,  the  calculated  and  observed  heats  of  formation 
are  in  agreement. 

The  combination  of  nitrogen  with  carbon  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  nitriles,  cyanides,  or  primary,  secondary  or  tertiary 
amines.  Thomsen  deduced  that  a  single  bond  between  a  carbon  and 
a  nitrogen  gramme-atom  corresponds  to  a  thermal  effect  of  2*77 
calories,  a  oouble  bond  to  5*44,  and  a  treble  bond  to  8*31.  From 
this  he  infers  that  cyanogen  is  C:N*N:C  and  not  N;C-C:N,  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  HC*N,  and  acetonitrile  CHa*C  •  N.  In  the  case 
of  the  amines  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  formulae 


H,C:NHi 


g|g>NH, 


(Primary,  secondary,  tertiary. 

These  involve  pentavalent  nitrogen.  These  formulae,  however,  only 
apply  to  aliphatic  amines ;  the  results  obtained  in  the  aromatic  series 
are  in  accordance  with  the  usual  formulae. 

Optical  Relations. 

Refraction  and  Composition. — Reference  should  be  made  to 
the  article  Refraction  for  the  general  discussion  of  the  pheno- 
menon known  as  the  refraction  of  light.  It  is  there  shown  that 
every  substance,  transparent  to  light,  has  a  definite  refractive 
index,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  to  its 
velocity  in  the  medium  to  which  the  refractive  index  refers. 
The  refractive  index  of  any  substance  varies  with  (i)  the  wave- 
length of  the  light;  (2)  with  temperature;  and  (3)  with  the  state 
of  aggregation.  The  first  cause  of  variation  may  be  at  present 
ignored;  its  significance  will  become  apparent  when  we  consider 
dispersion  (vide  infra).  The  second  and  third  causes,  however, 
are  of  greater  importance,  since  they  are  associated  with  the 
molecular  condition  of  the  substance;  hence,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  only  from  some  function  of  the  refractive  index  which  is 
independent  of  temperature  variations  and  changes  of  state 
(i.e.  it  must  remain  constant  for  the  same  substance  at  any 
temperature  and  in  any  form)  that  quantitative  relations  between 
refractivity  and  chemical  composition  can  be  derived. 

The  pioneer  work  in  this  field,  now  frequently  denominated 
*'  spectro-chemistry,"  was  done  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from 
theoretical  considerations  based  on  his  corpuscular  theory  of  light, 
determined  the  function  {n*'- 1),  where  n  is  the  refractive  index» 
to  be  the  expression  for  the  refractive  power;  dividing  this 
expression  by  the  density  (d),  he  obtained  (fi*— i)/^,  which  he 
named  the  '*  absolute  refractive  power."  To  P.  S.  Laplace  is 
due  the  theoretical  proof  that  this  fimction  is  independent  of 
temperature  and  pressure,  and  apparent  experimental  confirma- 
tion was  provided  by  Biot  and  Arago's,  and  by  Dulong's  observa- 
tions on  gases  and  vapours.  The  theoretical  basis  upon  which* 
this  formula  was  devised  (the  corpuscular  theory)  was  shattered 
early  in  the  19th  century,  and  in  its  place  there  arose  the  modem 
wave  theory  which  theoretically  invalidates  Newton's  formida. 
The  question  of  the  dependence  of  refractive  index  on  tempera- 
ture was  investigated  in  1858  by  J.  H.  Gladstone  and  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Dale;  the  more  simple  formula  («-i)/(f,  which  remained 
constant  for  gases  and  vapours,  but  exhibited  slight  discrepancies 
when  liquids  were  examined  over  a  wide  range  of  temperature, 
being  adopted.  The  subject  was  next  taken  up  by  Hans  Landolt, 
who,  from  an  immense  niunber  of  observations,  supported  in 
a  general  way  the  formula  of  Gladstone  and  Dale,  He  introduced 
the  idea  of  comparing  the  refractivity  of  equimolecular  quantities 
of  different  substances  by  multiplying  the  function  {n^i)ld 
by  the  molecular  weight  (M)  of  the  substance,  and  investigated 
the  relations  of  chemical  grouping  to  refractivity*  Although 
establishing  certain  general  relations  between  atomic  and 
molecular  refractions,  the  results  were  somewhat  vitiated  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  empirical  function  which  he  employed,  since  it 
was  by  no  means  a  constant  which  dq>ended  only  on  the  actual 
composition  of  the  substance  and  was  independent  of  its  physical 
condition.     A  more  accurate  expression  (n*— i)/(ff*+2)</  was 
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suggested  in  1880  independently  and  almost  simultaneously  by 
L.  V.  Lorenz  of  Copenhagen  and  H.  A,  Lorentz  of  Leiden,  from 
considerations  based  on  the  Clausius-Mossotti  theory  of  dielectrics. 

Assuming  that  the  molecules  are  spherical,  R.  J.  E.  Clausius  and 
O.  F.  Mossotti  found  a  relation  between  the  dielectric  constant  and 
the  space  actually  occupied  by  the  molecules,  viz.  K  »  (i  H-2a)/(i  —a), 
or  a  =  (K— i)/(K-i-2),  where  K  is  the  dielectric  constant  and  a  the 
fraction  of  the  total  volume  actually  occupied  by  matter.  According 
to  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  K  =  Na,  where  N  is  the 
refractive  index  for  ,rays  of  infinite  wave-length.  Making  this 
substitution,  and  dividing  by  dt  the  density  of  the  substance,  we 
obtain  a/d  =  (N* ~  i)/(N*-F2)a.  Since  a/d  is  the  real  specific  volume 
of  the  molecule,  it  is  tha-efore  a  constant;  hence  (N'— i)/(N*-j-2)<i 
is  also  a  constant  and  is  independent  of  all  changes  of  temperature, 
pressure,  and  of  the  state  of  aggregation.  To  determine  N 
recourse  must  be  made  to  Cauchy  s  formula  of  dispersion  (g.r.), 
n=A+B/X*+C/\*-j-. . .  from  which,  by  extrapolation,  X  becoming 
infinite,  we  obtain  N=A.  In  the  case  of  substances  possessing 
anomalous  dispersion,  the  direct  measurement  of  the  refractive 
index  for  Hertzian  waves  of  very  long  wave-length  may  be 
employed. 

It  is  found  experimentally  that  the  Lorenz  and  Lorentz 
function  holds  fairly  well,  and  better  than  the  Gladstone  and  Dale 
formula.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  observations  of  Ruhl- 
mann  on  water,  the  light  used  being  the  D  line  of  the  spectrum: — 


/. 

(n-i)/rf. 

(n«-i)/(w«+2)rf. 

0 
10 
20 

90 
TOO 

0-3338 
0-3338 
0-3336 
0-3321 
0-3323 

0-206l 

0-2061 

0-206 I 

0-2059 
0-2061 

either  directly,  by  investigating  the  various  elements,  or  indirecHy, 
by  considering  differences  in  the  molecular  refractions  of  related 
compounds.  The  first  method  needs  no  explanation.  The  second 
method  proceeds  on  the  same  lines  as  adopted  for  atomic  volumes. 
By  subtracting  the  value  for  CHa,  which  may  be  derived  from  two 
substances  belonging  to  the  same  homologous  series,  from  the  mole- 
cular refraction  of  methane,  CH4,  the  value  of  hydrogen  is  obtained; 
subtracting  this  from  CH2,  the  value  of  carbon  is  determined. 
Hydroxylic  oxygen  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  molecular  refrac- 
tions of  acetic  acid  and  acetaldehyde.  Similarly,  by  this  method  of 
differences,  the  atomic  refraction  of  any  element  may  be  determined. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  the  same  element  has  not  always  the  same 
atomic  refraction,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
elements  which  saturate  its  valencies.  Thus  oxygen  varies  according 
as  whether  it  is  linked  to  hydrogen  (hydroxyfic  oxygen),  to  two 
atoms  of  carbon  (ether  oxygen),  or  to  one  carbon  atom  (carbonyl 
oxygen) ;  similarly,  carbon  varies  according  as  whether  it  is  singly, 
doubly,  or  trebly  bound  to  carbon  atoms. 

A  table  of  the  atomic  refractions  and  dispersions  of  the  principal 
elements  is  here  given : — 


Eykmann's  observations  also  support  the  approximate 
constancy  of  the  Lorenz-Lorentz  formula  over  wide  temperature 
differences,  but  in  some  cases  the  deviation  exceeds  the  errors 
of  observation.     The  values  are  for  the  Ha  line: — 


Substance. 

Temp. 

(n*-i)/(n*+2)<i. 

Isosafrol,  CioHioOs 

Diphenyl  ethylene,  CuHn 
Quinoline,  CjHtN 

f  141-1*' 
J  22^ 

/  143-4^ 
J     16-2° 

?  141° 

0-2925 
0-2962 

0-3339 
0-3382 

0-3187 

0-3225 

The  empirical  formula  (n^i)l{n^-jrO'4)d  apparently  gives  more 
constant  values  with  change  of  temperature  than  the  Lorenz- 
Lorentz  form.  The  superiority  of  the  Lorenz-Lorentz  formula 
over  the  Gladstone  and  Dale  formula  for  changes  of  state  is 
shown  by  the  following  observations  of  Brtihl  (Zeit,f,  pkys.  Chem,, 
1 891,  71,  p.  4).    The  values  are  for  the  D  line: — 


Element. 

Ho« 

D. 

Hr 

Dispersion 
H7-Ha. 

Hydrogen      .... 
Oxygen,  hydroxyl    . 

„        ether 

„        carbonyl 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Carbon  (singly  bound) 
Double  linkage  of  carbon 
Triple 

Nitrogen,  singly  bound 
and  only  to  carbon    . 

I -103 
1-506 

1-655 
2-528 

6-014 

8-863 

13-808 

2-365 
1-836 
2-22 

2-76 

I -051 

1-521 
1-683 
2-287 

5-998 
8-927 
14-12 
2-501 
1-707 

I -139 

1-525 
1-667 

2.414 

6-190 

9-211 

14-582 

2-404 

1-859 
2-41 

2-95 

0-036 
0-019 
0-012 
0-086 
0-176 
0-348 

0-774 
0-039 

fo.23 

0-19 

0-19 

Substance. 

Temp. 

Gladstone  and  Dale. 

Lorenz  and  Lorentz. 

Vapour. 

Liquid. 

Vapour. 

Liquid. 

Water        .                 .      . 
Carbon  disulphide     . 
Chloroform     .... 

10^ 

10** 
10^ 

0-3101 

0-4347 
0-2694 

03338 

0-4977 
0-3000 

O-2068 
0-2898 
0-1796 

0-206l 

0-2805 
0-1790 

Landolt  and  Gladstone,  and  at  a  later  date  J.  W.  Brtihl,  have 
investigated  the  relations  existing  between  the  refractive  power 
and  composition.  To  Landolt  is  due  the  proof  that, 
in  general,  isomers,  i.e,  compounds  having  the  same 
composition,  have  equal  molecular  refractions,  and  that 
eqiual  differences  in  oomi>o6ition  are  associated  with  equal  differences 
in  refractive  power.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (the  values 
are  for  H«) : — 


mtelfoiuk 


Substance. 

Mol. 
Refract. 

Substance. 

Mol. 
Refract. 

Diff.  for 
CHj. 

Ethylene  chloride     I  r  u  r\ 
Ethylidene  chloride  S  ^»"*'-*» 
Fu  marie  acid  (nurk 
Maleicacid     { ^*"«^«   •     • 
o-Cresol  ) 

m-Cresol  t  CiHaO      .      .     . 
p-Cresol  ) 

\  20-96 
?  21 -08 

\  70- 89 
}  70-29 

( 3252 
]  3256 

c  32-57 

Acetic  acid      . 
Propionic  acid 
Butyric  acid    . 

•  • 

Acetaldehyde  . 
Propionaldehyde  . 
Butylaldehyde 

12-93 
17-42 

22-01 

•    • 

11-50 

15-93 
20-52 

f  4-49 
(  4-59 

U-43 
^4*^9 

Additive  relations  undoubtedly  exist,  but  many  discrepancies  occur 
which  may  be  assigned,  as  in  the  case  of  molecular  volumes,  to 
differences  in  constitution.    Atomic  refractions   may  be  obtained 


Dispersion  and  Composition, ^^\vl  the  preceding  section  we  have 
seen  that  substances  possess  a  definite  molecular  (or  atomic)  refrac- 
tion for  light  of  particular  wave<length ;  the  difference  between  the 
refractions  for  any  two  rays  is  known  as  the  molecular  (or  atomic) 
dispersion.  Since  molecular  refractions  are  independent  of  tempeia- 
ture  and  of  the  state  of  aggregation,  it  follows  that  molecular  dis- 
persions must  be  also  independent  of  these  conditions;  and  hence 
Siiantitative  measurements  should  give  an  indication  as  to  the 
lemicai  composition  of  substances.  This  subject  has  been  princi- 
pally investigated  by  Brtihl;  he  found  that  molecular  dispersions 
of  liquids  and  gases  were  independent  of  temperature,  and  fairly 
independent  of  the  state  of  aggregation,  but  that  no  simple  connexion 
exists  between  atomic  refractions  and  dispersions  (see  preceding 
table).  He  also  showed  how  changes  in  constitution  effected  dis- 
persions to  a  far  ^eater  extent  than  they  did  refractions;  thus, 
while  the  atomic  dispersion  of  carbon  is  0-039,  the  dispersions  due 
to  a  double  and  treble  linkage  is  0-23  and  0-19  respectively. 

Colour  and  Constitution. — In  this  article  a  summary  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  promoted  in  order  to  connect  the  colour 

of  organic  compounds  with  their  constitution 
will  be  given,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Colour  for  the  physical  explanation  of 
this  property,  and  to  Vision  for  the  physiological 
and  psychological  bearings.  A  dear  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  colour  and  the  property 
of  dyeing;  all  coloured  substances  are  not  dyes, 
and  it  is  shown  in  the  article  Dyeing  that  the  property  of 
entering  into  chemical  or  physical  combination  with  fibres  involves 
properties  other  than  those  essential  to  colour.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  all  dyestuffs  are  coloured  substances. 

A  survey  of  coloured  substances  led  O.  N.  Witt  in  1876  toformulate 
his  "  chromophore-auxochrome  "  theory.  On  this  theory  colour  is 
regarded  as  due  to  the  presence  of  a     chromophobe,"  and  dyeing 

power  to  an  "  auxochrome " ;  the  latter  by  itseff 
cannot  produce  colour  or  dyeing  power,  but  it  is 
only  active  in  the  presence  of  a  cnromophore,  when 
it  intensifies  the  colour  and  confers  the  property 
of  dyeing.     The  principal  chromophores  are  the  azo, 

—  ^f=^^— ,  azox3',    ^NjO,   nitro,   —  NO2,  nitroso, 

—  NO,  and  carbonyl,  =  CO,  groups.  Theazo-group 
is  particularly  active,  both  the  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  compounds  beine  coloured.  The  simplest 
aliphatic  compounds,  such  as  diazo-methane.  chazo- 
ethane,  and  azo-formic  acid,  are  yellow;  the 
diamide  of  the  latter  acid  is  orange-red.     Of  the 

aromatic  compounds  azo-benzene  is  bright  orange-red,  and  0-azo- 
naphthalene  forms  red  needles  or  small  steel-blue  prisms.  The  azo- 
group,  however,  has  little  or  no  colouring  effect  when  preseiafi  in  a 
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ring  system,  suqh  as  in  dnnolene,  phtbalaxine  and  tolazone.  The 
nitro  group  has  a  veiy  important  action  mainly  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  introduced  into  the  molecule,  but  its 
effect  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  azo  group.  The  colour  product 
is  generally  yellow,  which,  in  accordance  with  a  general  rule,  is 
intensified  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  groups ;  compare,  for 
example,  mono-,  di-  and  tri-nitrobenzene.  The  nitroso  group  is 
less  important.  The  colour  produced  is  generally  of  a  greenish 
shade;  for  example^  nitrosobenzene  is  green  when  fused  or  in  solution 
(when  civstalline,  it  is  colourless),  and  dinitrosoresorcin  has  been 
employea  as  a  dyestuff  under  the  names  ''  solid  green  *'  and 
"  cnlorine."  The  carbonyl  group  by  itself  does  not  pr(xiuce  colour, 
but  when  two  adjacent  groups  occur  in  the  molecule,  as  for  example 
in  the  ci-diketones  (such  as  di-acetyl  and  benzil),  a  yellow  colour  is 
produced.  It  also  acts  as  a  chromo^nic  centre  when  double  bonds 
or  ethylenic  linkages  are  present,  as  m  fluorene  ketone  or  fluorenone. 
A  more  complex  cfaromophoric  group  is  the  triple  ethylenic 

grouping  * p  ]>C  « ,  the  introduction  of  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  discovery  of  certain  coloured  hydrocarbons.  As  a  general 
rule,  hydrocarbons  are  colourless;  the  exceptions  include  the  golden 
yellow  acenaphthylene,  the  red  bidiphenylene-ethylene,  and  the 

CH*  CH 
derivatives  of  f  ulvene  >,„ '  p„  ^  CHj,  which  have  been  discussed  by 

J.  Thiele  (B«-.,  igpo,  331  p.  666).  This  grouping  is  not  always 
colour-producing,  since  diphenyl  is  colourless. 

The  most  important  auxockromes  are  the  hydroxyl  (-0H)  and 
amino  (-NHi)  groups.  According  to  the  modern  theory  of  auxo- 
chromic  a5:tion,  the  introduction  of  a  grou[}  into  the  molecule  is 
accompanied  by  some  strain,  and  the  alteration  in  colour  produced 
is  connected  with  the  magnitude  of  the  strain.  The  amino  group  is 
more  powerful  than  the  hydroxyl,  and  the  substituted  amino  group 
more  powerful  still;  the  repeated  substitution  of  hydroxyl  groups 
aometimes  causes  an  intensification  and  sometimes  a  diminution  of 
coioiu:. 

We  may  here  notice  an  empirical  rule  formulated  by  Nietzskt  in 
1879:— the  simplest  colouring  substances  are  in  the  greenish-yellow 
and  yellow,  and  with  increasing  molecular  weight  the  colour  passes 
into  orange,  red,  violet,  blue  and  green.  This  rule,  however,  is  by 
no  means  perfect.  Examination  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  coloured 
compounds  shows  that  certain  groupings  displace  the  absorption 
bands  in  one  direction,  and  other  groupings  in  the  other.  If  the 
bands  be  displaced  towards  the  violet,  involving  a  regression  through 
the  colours  mentioned  above,  the  group  is  said  to  be  ''  hypso- 
chromic  ";  if  the  reverse  occurs  die  group  is  "  bathochromic.  It 
may  be  generally  inferred  that  an  increase  in  molecular  weight  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  colour  in  the  direction  of  the  violet. 

Auxochromic  groups  senerally  aid  one  another,  i,e,  the  tint 
deepens  as  the  number  ofauxochromes  increases.  Also  the  relative 
position  of  the  auxochrome  to  the  chromophorc  influences  colour, 
the  ortho-position  beine  generally  the  most  powerful.  Kaufhnann 
{Ber.<,  1906,  59,  p.  1959)  attempted  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
auxochromic  groups  by  means  of  the  magnetic  optical  constants. 
The  method  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  magnetic  rotation 
measures  the  strain  produced  m  the  molecule  by  an  auxochrome, 
and  he  arranges  the  groups  in  the  following  order:— 
•O^GOGH,  -OCHt  -NHCOCHi  -NH*  •N(CHs)2  'N(C,H4), 
-0-260        i'459  1*949        .%'^2i       8*587  8'8i6 

The  phenomena  attending  the  salt  formation  of  coloured  and 
colouring  substances  are  important.  The  chromophoric  groups  are 
rarely  strongly  acid  or  basic;  on  the  other  hand,  the  auxochromes 
are  strongly  acid  or  basic  aind  form  salts  very  readily.  Notable 
differences  attend  the  neutralization  of  the  chromophonc  and  auxo- 
chromic groups.  With  basic  substances,  the  chromophoric  combina- 
tion with  a  colourless  acid  is  g^enerally  attended  by  a  deepening  in 
colour;  auxochromic  combination,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  lessen- 
ing. Examf^es  of  the  first  case  are  found  among  the  colourless 
acndines  and  qutnoxalines  which  give  coloured  salts;  of  the  second 
case  we  may  notice  the  colourless  nydrochloride  and  sulphate  of  the 
deep  yellow  o-aminobenzophenone.  With  acid  substances,  the  com- 
bination with  **  colourless  "  metals,  i,e,  metals  producing  colour- 
las  salts  with  acids,  is  attended  by  colour  changes  contrary  to  those 
Siven  above«  auxochromic  combination  being  accompanied  by  a 
eepening,  and  chromophoric  by  a  lessening  of  the  tint. 

Mention  may  be  maae  of  the  phenomenon  of  halochromism,  the 
name  given  to  the  power  of  colourless  or  faintly-cdoured  sub^ances 
of  combining  with  acids  to  form  highly-coloured  substances  without 
the  necessary  production  of  a  chromophoric  Si^up.  The  researches 
of  Adolf  von  Baeyer  and  Villager,  Kehrmann,  Kaufimann  and  others, 
show  that  this  property  is  possessed  by  very  many  and  varied 
substances.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  connected  with  basic  oxyfi^en, 
and  the  salt  formation  is  assumed  to  involve  the  passage  of  divalent 
into  tetravaient  oxygen.  It  seems  that  intermolecular  change  also 
occurs,  but  further  research  is  necessary  before  a  sound  theory  can 
be  stated. 

Quincne  Theory  of  Colour. — ^A  theory  of  colour  in  opposition  to 
the  Witt  theory  was  proposed  by  Henry  Armstrong  in  1888  and  1892. 
This  assumed  that  all  coloured  substances  were  derivatives  of  ortho- 
or  para-<]ainone  {see  Quinones),  and  although  at  the  time  of  its 


promotion  little  practical  proof  was  given,  yet  the  theory  found 
wide  acceptance  on  account  of  the  researches  of  many  other  chemists. 
It  follows  on  this  theory  that  all  coloured  substances  contain  eitbet 
of  the  groupings 
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the  former  being  a  para-quinonoid,  the  latter  an  ortho-quinonoid. 
While  very  many  colomred  substances  must  obviously  contain  this 
grouping,  yet  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  simple 
intermolecular  change,  while  in  others  a  more  complex  rearrangement 
of  bonds  is  necessary.  Quinone,  which  is  light  yellow  in  colour,  is 
the  simplest  coloured  substance  on  this  theory.  Hydrocarbons 
of  similar  structure  have  been  prepared  by  Thiele,  for  example,  the 
orai^ie-yellow  tetraphenyl-jbaraoxylylene,  which  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  bromide  C6H4lCBr(C6H6;2li  with  benzene  and  molecular 
silver.  The  quinonoid  structure  of  many  coloured  compounds  has 
been  proved  experimentally,  as,  for  example,  by  Hewitt  for  the 
benzene-azo-phenols,  and  Hantzsch  for  triaminotriphenyl  methane 
and  acridine  derivatives;  but,  at  the  same  time,  many  substances 
cannot  be  so  explained.  A  notable  example  is  provided  by  the 
phthaleins,  which  result  by  the  condensation  of  phthalic  anhydride 
with  phenols.  In  the  free  state  these  substances  are  colourless, 
and  were  assumed  to  have  the  formula  shown  in  i.  Solution  in 
dilute  alkali  was  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  rupture  of  the 
lactone  ring  with  the  formation  of  the  quinonoid  salt  shown  in  2. 
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"Baeyer  (Ber.,  1905,  38,  p.  569)  and  Silberrad  (Journ.  Chem.  Soc.^ 
1906,  89.  p.  1787)  have  disputed  the  correctness  of  this  explanatioUi 
and  the  latter  has  prepared  melliteins  and  pyromelliteins,  which  are 
hiehly-coloured  compounds  produced  from  mellitic  and  pyromellitic 
acids,  and  ^diich  cannot  be  formulated  as  quinones.  Baeyer  has 
suggested  that  the  nine  carbon  atom  system  of  xanthone  may  act  as  a 
chromophore.  An  alternative  view,  due  to  Green,  is  that  the  oxygen 
atom  ofrhe  xanthone  ring  is  tetravaient,  a  supposition  which  permits 
the  formulation  of  these  substances  as  ortho-quinonoids. 

The  theories  of  colour  have  also  been  investigated  by  Hantzsch, 
who  first  considered  the  nitro-phenols.  On  the  chromophore- 
auxochrome  theory  (the  nitro  group  bein^  the  chromophore,  and  the 
hydroxyl  the  auxochrome)  it  is  necessary  m  order  to  explain  the  high 
colour  of  the  metallic  salts  and  the  colourless  alkyl  and  aryl  derivatives 
to  assume  that  the  auxochromic  action  of  the  hydroxyl  group  is  only 
brought  strongly  into  evidence  by  salt  formation.  Armstrong,  on 
the  other  hand,  assumed  an  intermolecular  change,  thus: — 


H 
NOa 


-^ 


The  proof  of  this  was  left  for  Hantzsch,  who  traced  a  connexion 
with  the  nitroHc  acids  of  V.  Meyer,  which  are  formed  when  nitrous 
acid  acts  on  primary  aliphatic  nitro  compounds.  Meyer  formulated 
these  compounds  as  nitroximes  or  nitro-isnitroso  derivatives,  vLy. 
R*G(NOs)(NOH).  Hantzsch  es^lains  the  transformation  of  the 
colourless  acid  into  red  salts,  which  on  standing  yield  more  stable, 
colourless  salts,  by  the  following  scheme: — 


NOH 


^•c<ss: 


O^    \ONa 


p.P^^N02Na 


Colourless,  stable;        Coloured,  labile.        Colourless,  stable. 

He  has  also  shown  that  the  nitrophenols  yield,  in  addition  to  the 
colourless  true  nitrophenol  ethers,  an  isomeric  series  of  coloured  un> 
stable  quinonoid  of f^ethers,  which  have  practically  the  same  colour 
and  yield  the  same  absorption  spectra  as  the  coloured  metallic 
salts.  He  suggests  that  the  term  quinone  *'  theory  be  abandoned, 
and  replaced  by  the  Umlagerungs  theory,  since  this  term  implies 
some  intermolecular  rearrangement,  and  does  not  connote  simply 
benzenoid  compounds  as  does  '*  quinonoid."  H.  von  Liebi^  {Ann^^ 
1908,  360,  p.  128),  from  a  very  complete  discussion  of  tnphenyl- 

methane  derivatives,  concluded  that  the  grouping  j^  j^  ]^  was*  the 

only  true  organic  chromophore,  colour  production,  however,  re- 
quiring another  condition,  usually  the  closing  of  a  ring. 

The  views  as  to  the  question  of  cdour  and  constitution  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: — (i)  The  quinone  theory  (Armstrong, 
Gomberg,  R.  Meyer)  regards  all  coloured  substances  as  having 
a  quinonoid  structure.  (2)  The  chromc^hore-auxochrome 
theory  (Kauffmann)  regards  colour  as  due  to  the  entry  of  an 
"  auxochrome  "  into  a  "  chromophoric  "  molecule.  (3)  If  a 
colourless  compound  gives  a  coloured  one  on  solution  or  by 
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salt-formation,  the  production  of  colour  may  be  explained  as  a 
particul^  form  of  ionization  (Baeyer),  or  by  a  molecular  re- 
arrangement (Hantzsch).  A  dynamical  theory  due  to  E.  C.  C. 
Baly  regards  colour  as  due  to  **  isorropesis  "  or  an  oscillation 
between  the  residual  affinities  of  adjacent  atoms  composing  the 
molecule. 

Fluorescence  and  Constitution, — The  physical  investigation 
of  the  phenomenon  named  fluorescence — ^the  property  of 
transforming  incident  light  into  light  of  different  refrangibility — 
is  treated  in  the  article  Fluorescence.  Researches  in  sjmtheti- 
cal  organic  chemistry  have  shown  that  this  property  of 
fluorescence  is  common  to  an  immense  number  of  substances, 
and  theories  have  been  proposed  whose  purpose  is  to  connect 

the  property  with  constitution. 

In  1897  Richard  Meyer  (ZeiLphysik.  Chemie,  24,  p.  468)  submitted 
the  view  that  fluorescence  was  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  "  fluoro- 
phore"  groups;  such  groupings  are  the  pyrone  ring  and  its  con- 
geners, the  central  rings  in  anthracene  and  acridine  derivatives, 
and  the  paradiazine  ring  in  saf ranines.  A  novel  theory,  proposed 
by  J.  T.  Hewitt  in  1900  (Zeit.j[.  pkysik.  Chemie,  34»  p.  I '» B.A,Reporty 
I903»  P-  628,  and  later  papers  in  the  Journ,  Chem,  Soc,),  regards  the 
property  as  occasionea  by  internal  vibrations  within  the  molecule 
conditioned  by  a  symmetrical  double  tautomerism,  light  of  one 
wave-length  being  absorbed  by  one  form,  and  emitted  with  a  different 
wave-length  by  the  other.  This  oscillation  may  be  represented  in 
the  case  of  acndine  and  fluorescein  as 

^  ^  ^  CH*6oOH       ^"*v5P  cu*cooh 


«v*; 


*>3t> 


C^HjCOOH 


This  theory  brings  the  property  of  fluorescence  into  relation  with 
that  of  colour;  the  forms  which  cause  fluorescence  being  the  coloured 
modiflcations :  ortho-quinonoid  ^  in  the  case  of  acndine,  para- 
quinonoid  in  the  case  of  fluorescein.     H.  Kauffmann  (Ber.t  1900,  ^, 

p.  1731 ;  1904*  3j5»  P-  294;  1905.  38.  P-  789;  -^nn.,  1906,  344»,P-  30) 
suggested  that  the  property  is  due  to  the  presence  of  at  least  two 
groups.  The  first  group,  named  the  "  luminophore,"  is  such  that 
when  excited  by  suitable  aetherial  vibrations  emits  radiant  energy; 
the  other,  named  the  "  fluorogen,"  acts  with  the  luminophore  in 
some  way  or  other  to  cause  the  fluorescence.  This  theory  explains 
the  fluorescence  of  anthranilic  acid  (o-aminobenzoic  acid),  by  regard- 
ing the  aniline  residue  as  the  luminophore,  and  the  carboxvl  group 
as  the  fluorogen,  since,  apparently,  the  introduction  of  the  latter 
into  the  non-fluorescent  aniline  molecule  involves  the  production  of 
a  fluorescent  substance.  Although  the  theories  of  Meyer  and 
Hewitt  do  not  explain  (in  their  present  form)  the  behaviour  of 
anthranilic  acid,  yet  Hewitt  has  shown  that  his  theory  goes  far  to 
explain  the  fluorescence  of  substances  in  which  a  double  symmetrical 
tautomerism  is  possible.  This  tautomerism  may  be  of  a  twofold 
nature: — (i)  it  may  involve  the  mere  oscillation  of  linkages,  as  in 
acridiae;  or  (2)  it  may  involve  the  oscillation  of  atoms,  as  in  fluor* 
eacein.  A  theory  c^  a  physic^  nature,  based  primarily  upon  Sir 
J.  J.  Thomson's  theory  of  corpuscles,  has  been  proposed  by  J.  de 
Kowalski  (Comft.  rend,  1907,  144.  p.  266).  We  may  notice  that 
ethyl  oxalosucxrmonitrile  is  the  first  case  of  a  fluorescent  aliphatic 
compound  (see  W.  Wislicenus  and  P.  Berg,  Ber.,  1908, 41,  p*  3757). 

CapiUarUy  and  Surface  Tension. — Reference  should  be  made 
to  the  artide  Capillary  Action  for  the  general  discussion  of  this 
phenomenon  of  liquids.  It  is  there  shown  that  the  surface 
tension  of  a  liquid  may  be  calculated  from  its  rise  in  a  capillary  - 
tnbe  by  the  formula  7  =  Jr/w,  where  y  is  the  surface  tension  per 
square  centimetre,  r  the  radius  of  the  tube,  h  the  height  of  the 
liqtiid  column,  and  ^  the  difference  between  the  densities  of 
the  liquid  and  its  vapour.  At  the  critical  point  liquidand  vapour 
become  identical,  and,  consequently,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Frankenheim  in  1841,  the  surface  tension  is  zero  at  the  critical 
temperature. 

Mendel6eff  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  connexion  between  surface 
•energy  and  constitution;  more  successful  were  the  investigations 
0  I  -to«  ^^  Schiff,  who  found  that  the  "  molecular  surface  tension," 
*  AfaoM  which  he  defined  as  the  surface  tension  divided  by  the 
tmrwmMiL  molecular  weight,  is  constant  for  isomers,  and  that  two 
mrwmtgau  ^^^^^  ^^  hydrogen  were  eaual  to  one  of  carbon,  three  to 
one  of  oxygen,  and  seven  to  one  of  chlorine ;  but  these  ratios  were 
by  no  means  constant,  and  afforded  practically  no  criteria  as  to  the 
molecular  weight  of  any  substance. 

In  1886  R.  Edtvds  (Wied.  Ann.  27,  p.  452),  assuming  that  two 
liquids  may  be  compared  when  the  ratios  of  the  volumes  of  the 
liquids  to  the  volumes  of  the  saturated  vapours  are  the  same, 
deduced  that  7V'(where  y  is  the  surface  tension,  and  V  the  molecular 
volume  of  the  liquid)  causes  all  liquids  to  have  the  same  temperature  I 


coefficients.  This  theofem  was  investigated  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay  and 
T.  Shields  {Journ.  Chem.  Sifc.  63,  p^  1089;  65,  p.  167),  whose  results 
have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  subject  of  the  molecular 
complexity  of  liquids.  Rainsay  and  Shields  suggested  that  there 
exists  an  equadon  for  the  surface  energy  of  liquids,  analogous  to  the 
volume-energy  equation  of  gases,  PV«RT.  The  relation  they 
suspected  to  be  of  the  form  yS**  KT,  where  K  is  a  constant  analt^ous 
to  R,  and  S  the  surface  containing  one  gramme-molecule,  7  and  T 
being  the  surface  tension  and  temperature  respectively.    Obviously 

equimolecular  surfaces  are  given  by  (Mr)^,  where  M  is  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  substance,  for  equimolecular  volumes  are  Mv,  and 
Corresponding  surfaces  the  two-thirds  power  of  this.    Hence  S  may 

be  replaced  by  {Mv)h  Ramsay  and  Shields  found  from  investiga- 
tions of  the  temperature  coefficient  of  the  surface  energy  that  Tin  the 

equation  ^(Mtr)^ «  KT  must  be  counted  downwards  from  the  critical 
temperature  r  less  about  6°.  Their  surface  energy  equation  therefore 

assumes  the  form  7(Mo)'aK(r-6°).  Now  the  value  of  K,  y  being 
measured  in  dynes  and  M  being  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance 
as  a  gas,  is  in  j^eneral  2-121 ;  this  value  is  never  exceeded,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  less.  This  diminution  implies  an  association  of 
molecules,  the  surface  containing  fewer  molecules  than  it  is  supposed 
to.  Suppose  the  coefficient  of  association  be  n,  i.e.  n  is  the  mean 
number  of  molecules  "which  associate  to  form  one  molecule,  then  by 

the  normal  equation  we  have  7(Mm>)'a=2»l2i(r— 6**);  if  the  calcu- 
lated constant  be  Ki,  then  we  have  also  7(M»)'  =  Ki(r— 6°).      By 

division  we  obtain  n*=»2-i2i/Ki,  or  ««»{2-i2i/Ki)*,  the  coefficient 
of  association  being  thus  determined. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  Ramsay  and  Shields  consisted  of  a 
capillary  tube,  on  one  end  of  which  was  blown  a  bulb  provided  with 
a  minute  hole.  Attached  to  the  bulb  was  a  ^ass  rod  and  then  a  tube 
containing  iron  wire.  This  tube  was  i>laced  m  an  outer  tube  contain- 
ing the  liguid  to  be  experimented  with;  the  liquid  is  raised  to  its 
boiling-point,  and  then  hermetically  sealed.  The  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  jaclcet  connected  with  a  boiler  containing  a  liquid,  the  vapour 
<A  which  serves  to  keep  the  inner  tube  at  any  desired  temperature. 
The  capillary  tube  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  by  running  a 
magnet  outside  the  tube,  and  the  heights  of  the  columns  are  measured 
by  a  cathetometer  or  micrometer  microscope. 

Normal  values  of  K  were  given  by  nitro^fen  peroxide,  NsO«,  sulphur 
chloride,  SsCli,  silicon  tetrachlonde,  SiCU*  phosphorus  chloride, 
PCls,  phosphoryl  chloride,  POCls,  nickel  carbonyl,  Ni(CO)4f  carbon 
disulpnide,  benzene,  pyridine,  ether,  methyl  propyl  ketone;  associa- 
tion characterized  many  hydroxylic  compounds:  for  ethyl  alcohol 
the  factor  of  association  was  2  •74-2  •43,  for  n-propyl  alcohol  2-86-2  *72 , 
acetic  acid  3'62— 2'77,  acetone  i«26,  water  3'iBi— 2-32;  phenol, 
nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  nitroethane,  and  propionitril,  also  exhibit 
association. 

Crystalline  Form  and  Composition. 

The  development  of  the  theory  of  crystal  structure,  and  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  is  based  the  classification  of 
crystal  forms,  are  treated  in  the  article  Ceystalijography;  in 
the  same  place  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  iso- 
morphism, polymorphism  and  morphotn^y.  Here  we  shall 
treat  the  latter  subjects  in  more  detail,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  chemist.  Isomorphism  may  be  defined  as  the 
existence  of  two  or  more  different  substances  in  the  same  crystal 
form  and  structure,  polymorphism  as  the  existence  of  the  same 
substance  in  two  or  more  crystal  modificatiiHis,  and  moq>hotropy 
(after  P.  von  Groth)  as  the  change  in  aystal  form  due  to  adtera^ 
tions  in  the  molecule  of  closely  (chemically)  related  substances. 
In  order  to  permit  a  comparison  of  crystal  forms,  from  which 
we  hope  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  prevaiing  molecular  con- 
dltions,  it  is  necessary  that  some  unit  of  crystal  dimensions  must 
be  chosen.  A  crystal  may  be  regarded  as  built  up  of  primitive 
parallelepipeda,  the  edges  of  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the 
crystaUogzapfaic  axes,  and  the  angles  the  axial  angles  of  the 
cr3rstals.  To  reduce  these  figures  to  a  common  standard,  so 
that  the  volumes  shall  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules, 
the  notion  of  molecular  volimies  is  introduced,  the  arbitrary 
values  of  the  crystallographic  axes  (a,  6,  c)  being  replaced  by  the 
topic  parameters^  (x,  ^,  c^),  which  are  such  that,  combihed  with 
the  axial  angles,  they  enclose  volumes  which  contain  equal 
numbers  of  molecules.  The  actual  values  of  the  topic  para- 
meters can  then  readily  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  elements  of 
the  crystals  (the  axial  ratios  and  angles),  the  density,  and  the 
molecular  weight  (see  Groth,  Physikalische  Krystallographie,  or 
Chemical  Crystallography). 

*This  was  done  simultaneously  in  1894  by  W.  Muthmam  and 
A.  E.  H.  Tutton,  the  latter  receiving  the  idea  from  F.  Becke  (see 
Journ.  Chem.  Soc.,  1896,  69,  p.  507;  1905,  87,  p,  1183). 
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Polyfnarpkism. — On  the  theory  that  crystal  form  and  structure 
are  the  result  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  atoms  and  molecules 
coaai)06iiig  the  crystals,  it  is  probable,  a  priori,  that  the  same 
substance  may  possess  different  equilibrium  configurations  of 
sufficient  stability,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  form  different 
crystal  structures.  Broadly  this  phenomenon  is  termed  poly- 
morphism; however,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  closely  the  diverse 
crystal  modifications  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are 
really  of  different  symmetry,  or  whether  twinning  has  occasioned 
the  apparent  difference.  In  the  article  Crystallography  the 
nature  and  behaviour  of  twinned  crystals  receives  full  treat- 
ment; here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  when  the  planes  and  axes 
of  twinning  are  planes  and  axes  of  symmetry,  a  twin  would 
exhibit  higher  symmetry  (but  remain  in  the  same  crystal  system) 
than  the  primary  crystal;  and,  also,  if  a  crystal  approximates 
in  its  axial  constants  to  a  higher  system,  mimetic  twinning 
would  incrdase  the  approximation,  and  the  crystal  would  be 
pseudo-symmetric. 

In  general,  polysymmetric  and  polymorphous  modifications 

suffer  transformation  when  submitted  to  variations  in  either 

temperature   or   pressure,    or   both.    The   criterion    whether 

a  pseudo-symmetric  form  is  a  true  polymorph  or  not  consists 

in  the  detennination  of  the  scalar  properties   ie,g,  density, 

specific  heat,  &c.)  oi  the  original  and  the  resulting  modifica- 

don,  a  change  being  in  general  recorded  only  when  polymorphism 

exiaits.    Change  of  temperature  usually  suffices  to  determine 

this,    though    in   certain    cases    a    variation    in   pressure    is 

necessary;  for  instance,  sodium  magnesium  uzanyl  acetate, 

NaMg(U03)8(CtHfOsV9HsO  shows  no  change  in  density  unless 

the  observati^MQS  are  conducted  under  a  considerable  pressure. 

Although  many  paeudo-symmetric  twins  are  transformable  into 

the  sim{:der  form,  yet,  in  some  cases,  a  true  polymorph  results, 

the  dmage  being  indicated,  as  before,  by  alterations  in  scalar 

(as  well  as  vector)  propetrties. 

For  cxainple,  boracite  f orsos  paeudo-cubic  crystals  which  become 
truly  cubic  at  265 **,  with  a  oistinct  change  in  density;  leucite 
behaves  similaHy  at  about  560®.  Again,  the  pyroxenes,  RSiO* 
(R=sFe,  Mg,  Mn,  &c.)i  assume  the  forms  (i)  monoclinic,  sometimes 
twinned  so  as  to  become  pseudo-iiiombic ;  (2)  riiombict  resulting 
from  the  pseudo-rhombic  structnre  of  (i)  becoming  ultramicroecopic ; 
and  {$)  tricUnic,  distinctly  different  from  (i)  and  (2);  (i)  and  (2) 
are  polysymmetric  modifications,  while  (3)  and  the  pair  (i)  and  (2) 
are  plolymorphs. 

While  polysymmetry  is  solely  conditioned  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  mimetic  twin  is  built  up  from  the  single  crystals, 
there  being  no  change  in  the  scalar  properties,  and  the  vector 
properties  being  calculable  from  the  nature  of  the  twinning, 
in  the  case  of  polymorphism  entirely  different  structures  present 
themselves,  both  scalar  and  vector  properties  being  altered; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  ^ur  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to 
ioretell  the  character  of  a  polymorphous  modification.  We  may 
conclude  that  in  polymorphs  the  substance  occurs  in  different 
phases  (or  molecular  aggregations),  and  the  equilibrium  between 
these  phases  follows  definite  laws,  being  dependent  upon,  tempera- 
ture and -pressure,  and  amenable  to  thermodynamic  treatment 
(cf.  Chemical  Action  and  Energetics).  The  transformation 
of  polymorphs  presents  certain  analogies  to  the  solidification 
of  a  liquid.  Liquids  may  be  cooled  below  their  freezing-point 
without  solidification,  the  metastaUe  (after  W.  Ostwald)  form 
so  obtained  being  immediately  solidified  on  the  introduction 
of  a  particle  of  the  solid  modification;  and  supersaturated 
solutions  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  same  time  there 
may  be  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  poly- 
morphs may  exist  side  by  side. 

The  above  may  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  equilibrium 
between  rhombic  and  monoclinic  sulphur.  The  former,  which  is 
deposited  from  solutions,  is  transformed  into  monoclinic  sulphur 
at  about  96^,  but  with  great  care  it  is  possible  to  overheat  it  and 
even  to  fuse  it  (at  113*^^)  without  effecting  the  transformation. 
Monoclinic  sulphur,  obtained  by  crystallizing  fused  sulphur,  melts 
at  119*5^,  and  admits  of  undercooling  even  to  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  contact  with  a  fragment  of  the  rhombic  modification  spontane- 
ously brings  about  the  transformation.  From  Reicher's  determina- 
tions, the  exact  transition  point  is  95-6°;  it  rises  with  increasing 
pressure  about  0*05^  for  one  atmosphere;  the  density  of  the  rhombic 


Fig.  6. 


form  is  greater  than  that  of  the  monoclinic.  The  equilibria  of  these 
modifications  may  be  readily  represented  on  a  pressure-temperature 
diagram.  If  OT,  OP  (fig.  6),  be  the  axes  of  temperature  and  pressure^ 
and  A  corresponds  to  the  transition  point  (95*6*)  of  rhombic  sulphur,, 
we  may  follow  out  the  line  AB  which  shows  the  elevation  oi  the 
transition  point  with  increasing  pressure.  The  overheating  curve  of 
rhombic  sulphur  extends  along  the  curve 
AC,  where  C  is  the  melting-point  of 
monoclinic  sulphur.  The  line  BC,  repre- 
senting the  equilibrium  between  mono- 
clinic and  liquid  sulphur,  is  thermo- 
dynamically  calculable;  the  point  B  is 
found  to  correspond  to  131  and  400 
atmospheres.  From  B  the  curve  of 
equilibrium  (BD)  between  rhombic  and 
liauid  sulphur  proceeds;  and  from  C 
(along  C£)  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
between  liquid  sulphur  ana  sulphur 
vapour.  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
curve  BD;  along  this  line  liquid  and 
rhombic  sulphur  are  in  equilibrium,  which 
means  that  at  above  131 '^  and  400  atmospheres  the  rhombic  (and 
not  the  monoclinic)  variety  would  separate  from  liquid  sulphur. 

Mercuric  iodide  also  exhibits  dimorphism.  When  precipitated 
from  solutions  it  forms  red  tetragonal  crystals,  which,  on  careful 
■heating,  give  a  yellow  rhombic  form,  also  obtained  by  crystallization 
from  the  fused  substance,  or  by  sublimation.  The  transition  point 
is  126-3®  (W.  Schwarz,  Zeil.f,  KrysU  25,  p.  613),  but  both  mociifica- 
tions  may  exist  in  metastable  forms  at  higner  and  lower  temperatures 
respectively;  the  rhombic  form  may  be  cooled  down  to  ordinary 
temperature  without  changing,  the  transformation,  lK>wever,  being 
reaoily  induced  by  a  trace  of  the  red  modification,  or  by  friction. 
The  density  and  spocific  heat  of  the  tetragonal  form  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  yellow. 

Hexachlorethane  is  trimorphous,  forming  rhombic,  triclinic  and 
cubic  crystals;  the  successive  changes  occur  at  about  44*^  and  71**, 
and  are  attended  by  a  decrease  in  density, 

Tetramorphism  is  exhibited  by  ammonium  nitrate.  According  to 
p.  Lehmann  it  melts  at  168®  (or  at  a  slightly  lower  temperature  in 
its  water  of  crystallization)  and  on  cooling  forms  optically  isotropic 
crystals;  at  125*6®  the  mass  becomes  doubly  refracting,  and  from 
a  solution  rhombohedral  (optically  uniaxial)  crystals  are  deposited ; 
by  further  cooling  acicular  rhombic  crystals  are  produced  at  82- 8*, 
and  at  32*4**  other  rhombic  forms  are  obtained,  identical  with  the 
product  obtained  by  crystallizing  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
reverse  series  of  transformations  occurs  when  this  final  modification 
is  heated.  M.  Bellati  and  R.  Romanese  {Zeil.f.  Kryst.  14,  p.  78) 
determined  the  densities  and  specific  heats  of  these  modifications. 
The  first  and  third  transformations  (reckoned  in  order  with  in- 
creasing temperature  of  the  transition  point)  are  attended  b^  an 
increase  in  volume,  the  second  with  a  contraction;  the  solubility 
follows  the  same  direction,  increasing  up  to  82 '8°,  then  diminishing; 
up  to  125*6^,  and  then  increasing  from  this  temperature  upwards. 

The  physical  conditions  under  which  polymorphous  modifica- 
tions are  prepared  control  the  form  which  the  substance  assumes. 
We  have  already  seen  that  temperature  and  pressure  exercise 
considerable  infiuence  in  this  direction.  In  the  case  of  separation 
from  solutions,  either  by  crystallization  or  by  precipitation  by 
double  decomposition,  the  temperature,  the  concentration  of 
the  solution,  and  the  presence  of  other  ions  may  modify  the 
form  obtained.  In  the  case  of  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate^ 
NaHsP04*HsO,  a  stable  rhombic  form  is  obtained  from  warm 
solutions,  while  a  different,  unstable,  rhombic  form  is  obtained 
from  cold  solutions.  Calcium  carbonate  separates  a}&  hexagonal 
calcite  from  cold  solutions  (below  30^),  and  as  rhombic  aragonite 
from  solutions  at  higher  temperatures;  lead  and  strontium 
carbonates,  however,  induce  the  separation  of  aragonite  at  lower 
temperatutes.  From  supersaturated  solutions  the  form  unstable 
at  the  temperature  <^  the  experiment  is,  as  a  rule,  separated, 
especially  on  the  introduction  of  a  crystal  of  the  unstable  form; 
and,  in  some  cases,  similar  inoculation  of  the  fused  substance 
is  attended  by  the  same  result.  Different  modifications  may 
separate  and  exist  side  by  side  at  one  and  the  same  time  from 
a  solution;  e.g.  telluric  add  forms  cubic  and  monoclinic  crystals 
from  a  hot  nitric  add  solution,  and  ammonium  fluosilicate  gives 
cubic  and  hexagonal  forms  from  aqueous  solutions  between 
6**  and  13**. 

A  comparison  of  the  transformation  of  polymorphs  leads  to 
a  twofold  classification:  (i)  polymorphs  directly  convertible 
in  a  reversible  manner — ^termed  "  enantiotropic  "  by  O.  Lehmann 
and  (2)  pol3nnorphs  in  which  the  transformation  proceeds  in 
oifte  direction  only-^termed  *'  monotropic."    In  the  first  class 
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are  included  sulphur  and  ammomum  nitrate;  monotropy  is 
exhibited  by  aragonite  and  calcite. 

It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  any  general  conclusions  can  yet 
be  drawn  as  to  the  relations  between  crystal  structure  and  scalar 
properties  and  the  relative  stability  of  polymorphs.  As  a 
general  rule  the  modification  stable  at  higher  temperattu^s 
possesses  a  lower  density;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case,  since  the  converse  is  true  for  antimonious  and  arsenious 
oxides,  silver  iodide  and  some  other  substances.  Attempts  to 
connect  a  change  of  symmetry  with  stability  show  equally  a  lack 
of  generality.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  great  many  polymorphous 
substances  assume  more  symmetrical  forms  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, and  a  possible  explanation  of  the  increase  in  density  of 
such  compoimds  as  silver  iodide,  &c,,  may  be  sought  for  in  the 
theory  that  the  formation  of  a  more  symmetrical  configuration 
would  involve  a  drawing  together  of  the  molecules,  and  conse- 
quently an  increase  in  density.  The  insufficiency  of  this  argu- 
ment, however,  is  shown  by  the  data  for  arsenious  and  anti- 
monious oxides,  and  also  for  the  polymorphs  of  calcium  carbonate, 
the  more  symmetrical  polymorphs  having  a  lower  density. 

M&rphoiropy, — Many  instances  have  been  recorded  where  sub- 
stitution has  effected  a  deformation  in  one  particular  direction, 
the  crystals  of  homologous  compounds  often  exhibiting  the  same 
angles  between  faces  situated  in  certain  zones.  The  observations 
of  Slavik  {Zeit.  /.  Kryst.,  1902,  36,  p.  268)  on  ammonium  and 
the  quaternary  ammonium,  iodides,  of  J.  A.  Le  Bel  and  A.  Ries 
(ZeU.f.  Kryst. f  1902,  i904,etseq.)  on  the  substituted  ammonium 
chlorplatinates,  and  of  G.  Mez  (ibid,,  1901,  35,  p.  242)  on 
substituted  ureas,  illustrate  this  point. 

Ammomum  iodide  assumes  cubic  forms  with  perfect  cubic  cleavage ; 
tetramethyl  ammomum  iodide  is  tetragonal  with  perfect  cleavages 
parallel  to  (100}  and  jooi) — a  difference  due  to  the  lengthening  of 
the  a  axes;  tetraethyl  ammonium  iodide  also  assumes  tetragonal 
forms,  but  does  not  exhibit  the  cleavage  of  the  tetramethyl  com- 
pound ;  while  tetrapropyl  ammonium  iodide  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
torm.    The  equivalent  volumes  and  topic  parameters  are  tabulated : 


NH4I. 

NMe4l. 

NEt4l. 

NPrJ. 

V 

X 
(a 

57-51 
3-860 

3-860 

3-860 

108-70 

5-319 

5-319 
3-842 

162-91 
6-648 
6-648 
3-686 

235-95 
6-093 
7-851 
4-933 

From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  three  compounds 
form  a  morphotropic  series;  the  equivalent  volumes  exhibit  a 
regular  progression ;  the  values  of  x  and  ^,  corresponding  to  the  a 
axes,  are  rejgularly  increased,  while  the  value  of  w,  corresponding 
to  the  c  axis,  remains  practically  unchanged.  This  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  substitution  has  been  effected  in  one  of  the  cube 
faces.  We  may  therefore  regard  the  nitrogen  atoms  as  occupying' 
the  centres  of  a  cubic  space  lattice  composed  of  iodine  atoms,  between 
which  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  distributed  on  the  tetrahedron  face 
normals.  Cpplanar  substitution  in  four  hydrogen  atoms  would 
involve  the  pushing  a|>art  of  the  iodine  atoms  m  four  horizontal 
directions.  The  magnitude  of  this  separation  would  obviously 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  substituent  group,  which  may  be 
so  targe  (in  this  case  propyl  is  sufficient)  as  to  cause  unequal  horizontal 
deformation  and  at  the  same  time  a  change  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  measure  of  the  loss  of  symmetry  associated  with  the  intro- 
duction of  alkyl  groups  depends  upon  the  relative  magnitudes 
of  the  substituent  group  and  the  rest  of  the  molecule;  and  the 
larger  the  molecule,  the  less  would  be  the  morphotropic  effect 
of  any  particular  substituent.  The  mere  retention  of  the  same 
crystal  form  by  homologous  substances  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  den3dng  a  morphotropic  effect  to  the  substituent  group; 
for,  in  the  case  of  certain  substances  crystallizing  in  the  cubic 
system,  although  the  crystal  form  remains  imaltered,  yet  the 
structures  vary.  When  both  the  crystal  form  and  structure  are 
retained,  the  substances  are  said  to  be  isomorphous. 

Other  substituent  groups  exercise  morphotropic  effects  similar 
to  those  exhibited  by  the  alkyl  radicles;  investigations  have 
been  made  on  halogen-,  hydroxy-,  and  nitro-derivatives  of 
benzene  and  substituted  benzenes.  To  Jaeger  is  due  the  deter- 
mination of  the  topic  parameters  of  certain  haloid-derivatives, 
and,  while: showing  that  the  mc^photropic  effects  closely  resemble 
those  occadonied  by  methyl,  he  established  the  important  fact 


that,  in  general,  the  crystal  form  depended  upon  the  orientation 
of  the  substituents  in  the  benzene  complex. 

Benzoic  acid  is  pseudo-tetragonal,  the  principal  axis  being  remark- 
ably long;  there  is  no  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  this  axis.  Direct 
nitration  gives  (principally)  m-nitrobenzoic  add,  also  pseudo- 
tetragonal  with  a  much  snorter  principal  axis.  From  this  two 
chlornitrobenzoic  acids  fCOOH-NOa-Cl  =  1.3.6  and  1.3.4]  niay  be 
obtained.  These  are  also  pseudotetragonal;  the  (1.3.6)  acid  has 
nearly  the  same  values  of  x  and  \^  as  benzoic  acid,  but  w  is  increased ; 
compared  with  m-nitrobenzoic  acid,  x  and  \^  have  been  diminished, 
whereas  ta  is  much  increased;  the  (1.3.4)  ^^^^  ^^  more  closely 
related  to  m-nitrobenzoic  acid,  x  and  ^  being  mcreased,  <a  diminisheci. 
The  results  obtained  for  the  (1.2)  and  (t.  4)  chlorbenzoic  acids  also 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  crystal  form  and  structure  oa  the 
orientation  of  the  molecule. 

The  hydroxyl  group  also  resembles  the  methyl  group  in  its  morpho- 
tropic effects,  producing:,  in  many  cases,  no  change  in  symmetry  but 
a  dimensional  increase  m  one  direction.  This  hmds  for  benzene  and 
phenol,  and  is  supported  by  the  obs^vations  di  Gossner  on  [1.3.5] 
trinitrobenzene  and  picric  acid  (i.3.vtrinitro,  2  oxy  benzene  J; 
these  last  two  substances  assume  rhombic  forms,  and  picric  acid 
differs  from  trinitrobenzene  in  having  ta  considerably  greater, 
with  X  and  ^  slightly  less.  A  similar  change,  in  one  direction  only, 
characterizes  benzoic  acid  and  salicylic  acid. 

The  nitro  group  behaves  very  similarly  to  the  hydroxyl  group. 
The  effect  of  varying  the  position  of  the  nitro  group  m  the  molecule 
is  well  marked,  and  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  orientation 
of  the  groups  from  a  knowledge  of  the  crystal  form;  a  change  in 
the  symmetry  of  the  chemical  molecule  being  often  attended  oy  a 
loss  in  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal. 

It  may  be  generally  concluded  that  the  substitution  of  alkyl, 
nitro,  hydroxyl,  and  haloid  groups  for  hydrogen  in  a  molecule 
occasions  a  deformation  of  crystal  structure  in  one  definite 
direction,  hence  permitting  inferences  as  to  the  configuration 
of  the  atoms  composing  the  crystal;  while  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  alteration  depends  (i)  upon  the  crystal  structure  of  the 
unsubstituted  compound;  (2)  on  the  nature  of  the  substituting 
radicle;  (3)  on  the  complexity  of  the  substituted  molecule; 
and  (4)  on  the  orientation  of  the  substitution  derivative. 

Isomorphism, — ^It  has  been  shown  that  certain  elements  and 
groups  exercise  morphotropic  effects  when  substituted  in  a 
compound;  it  may  happen  that  the  effects  due  to  two  or  more 
grotq>s  are  nearly  equivalent,  and  consequently  the  resulting 
crystal  forms  are  nearly  identical.  This  phenomenon  was  first 
noticed  in  1822  by  E.  Mitscherlich,  in  the  case  of  the  acid  phos- 
phate and  acid  arsenate  of  potassium,  KH2P(As)04,  who  adopted 
the  term  isomorphism,  and  regarded  phosphorus  and  arsenic  as 
isomorphously  related  elements.  Other  isomorphously  related 
elements  and  groups  were  soon  perceived,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  elements  so  related  are  also  related  chemically. 

Tutton's  investigations  of  the  morphotropic  effects  of  the  metals 
potassium,  rubidium  and  caesium,  m  combination  with  the  acid 
radicals  of  sulphuric  and  selenic  acids,  showed  that  the  replacement 
of  potassium  by  rubidium,  and  this  metal  in  turn  by  cae8ium,wa8 
accompanied  by  progressive  changes  in  both  physical  and  crystal- 
lograpnical  properties,  such  that  the  rubidium  salt  was  always  inter- 
mediate between  the  salts  of  potassium  and  caesium  (see  table; 
the  space  unit  is  taken  as  a  pseudo-hexagonal  prism) .  This  fact  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  atomic  weights  of  these  metals. 


V              X               \^              « 

K2S04 

Rb2S04 
CS2SO4 

KaSe04 

Rb2Se04 

CsjSeO* 

64-92        4.464        4.4QI        4.997 

73-36        4-634        4-664        5-237 
83-64        4-846        4885        5-519 

71-71        4-636        4-662        5-118 
79-95        4-785        4-826        5-346 
91-16        4.987        5-035        5-697 

By  taking  appropriate  differences  the  following  facts  will  be 
observed:  (i)  the  replacement  of  potassium  by  rubidium  occasions 
an  increase  in  the  equivalent  volumes  by  about  eigh  t  units,  and  of  rubi- 
dium by  caesium  by  about  eleven  units;  (2)  replacement  in  the  same 
order  is  attended  by  a  general  increase  in  the  three  topic  parameters,  a 
greater  increase  being  met  with  in  the  replacement  of  rubidium  by 
caesium ;  (3)  the  parameters  x  and  ^  are  about  equally  increased, 
while  the  increase  in  c>>  is  always  the  greatest.  Now  consider  the 
effect  of  replacing  sulphur  by  selenium.  It  wilt  be  seen  that  (i)  the 
increase  in  equivalent  volume  is  about  6.6;  (2)  all  the  topic  para- 
meters are  increased;  (^)  the  greatest  increase  is  effected  in  the 
parameters  x  and  ^,  which  are  equally  lengthened. 

These  observations  admit  of  r^y  explanation  in  the  following 
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manMr.    The  ordinary  sdnictuml  farmuU  of  potassiuxnsujiphate  is 

9 
K-o-s-o-K.     If  the  crystal  structure  be  regarded  as  composed  of 

6 
three  Interpenetrating  point  systems,  one  consisting  of  sulphur 
atoms,  the  second  of  four  times  as  many  oxygen  atoms,  and  the 
third  of  twice  as  many  potassium  atoms,  the  systems  being  soarranged 
that  the  sulphur  system  is  always  centrally  situated  with  respect 
to  the  other  two,  and  the  potassium  system  so  that  it  would  affect 
the  vertical  axis,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  replacement  of  potassium 
by  an  element  of  greater  atomic  weight  would  specially  increase  the 
length  of  ci)  (corresponding  to  the  vertical  axis),  and  cause  a  smaller 
increase  in  the  horizontal  parameters  (x  and  ^);  moreover,  the 
increments  would  advance  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  replacing 
metal.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sulphur  system  be  replaced  by  a 
corresponding  selenium  system,  an  element  of  higher  atomic  weight, 
it  would  be  expected  that  a  slight  increase  would  be  observed  in  the 
vertical  parameter,  and  a  greater  increase  recorded  equally  in  the 
horizontal  parameters. 

Muthmann  (Zeit,  /.  KrysU ,  1894) ,  in  his  researches  on  the  tetragonal 
potassium  and  ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphates  and  arsenates, 
found  that  the  replacement  of  potassium  by  ammonium  was  attended 
by  an  increase  of  about  six  units  in  the  molecular  volume,  and  of 
phosphorus  by  arsenic  by  about  4*6  units.  In  the  topic  parameters 
the  following  changes  were  recorded :  replacement  of^  potassium  by 
ammonium  was  attended  by  a  considerable  increase  in  «,  x  and  J' 
being  equally,  but  only  slightly,  increased;  replacement  of  phos- 
phorus by  arsenic  was  attended  by  a  considerable  increase,  equally 
m  X  aQ<l  ^1  whUe  c^  suffered  a  smaller,  but  not  inconsiderable,  increase. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  ordinary  plane  representation  of  the  structure 
of  comp>ounds  possesses  a  higher  significance  than  could  have  been 
suggested  prior  to  crystallographicsu  researches. 

Identity,  or  approximate  identity,  of  crystal  form  is  not  in 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  true  isomorphism.  If  a  substance 
deposits  itself  on  the  faces  of  a  crystal  of  another  substance 
of  similar  crystal  form,  the  substances  are  probably  isomorphous. 
Such  paralld  overgrowths,  termed  episomorphs,  are  very  common 
among  the  potassium  and  sodium  felspars;  and  K.  von  Hauer 
has  investigated  a  number  of  cases  in  which  salts  exhibiting 
episomorphism  have  different  colours,  thereby  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing this  property  of  isomorphism.  For  example,  episomorphs 
of  white  potash  alum  and  violet  chrome  alum,  of  white  mag- 
nesium sulphate  and  green  nickel  sulphate,  and  of  many  other 
pairs  of  salts,  have  been  obtained.  More  useful  is  the  property 
of  isomorphous  substances  of  forming  mixed  crystals,  which 
are  strictly  isomorphous  with  their  constituents,  for  all  variations 

in  composition.  In  such 
crystals  each  component 
plays  its  own  part  in  de- 
termining the  ph3rsical  pro- 
perties; in  other  words, 
any  physical  constant  of  a 
mixed  cr3rstal  can  be  cal- 
culated as  additively  com- 
posed of  the  constants  of 

the  two  components. 

Fig.  7  represents  the 
specihc  volumes  of  mixtui^s 
ol  ammonium  and  potassium 
sulphates;  the  ordinates  re- 
presenting specific  volumes, 
and  the  abscissae  the  per- 
centage composition  of  the 
mixture.  Fig.  8  shows  the 
variation  of  refractive  index 
of  mixed  crystals  of  potash 
alum  and  thallium  alum  with 
variation  in  comfMsition. 
In  these  two  instances  the  component  crystals  are  miscible  in  all 

Eroportions;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  It  may 
api>en  that  the  crystals  do  not  form  double  salts,  and  are  only 
miscible  in  certain  proportions.  Two  cases  then  arise:  (i)  the 
properties  may  be  expressed  as  linear  functions  of  the  composition, 
the  terminal  values  being  identical  with  those  obtained  for  the 
individual  components,  and  there  being  a  break  in  the  curve  corre- 
sponding to  the  absence  of  mixed  crystals ;  or  (2)  similar  to  (i)  except 
that  different  values  must  be  assigned  to  the  terminal  values  in  order 
to  preserve  collinearity .  Fig.  9  illustrates  the  first  case :  the  ordinates 
represent  specific  volumes,  and  the  abscissae  denote  the  composition 
of  isomorphous  mixtures  of  ammonium  and  potassium  dihydrogen 
phosphates,  which  mutually  take  one  another  up  to  the  extent  of 
20%  to  form  homogeneous  crystals.  The  second  case  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  10.     Magnesium  sulphate  (orthorhombic)  takes  up  ferrous 
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sulphate  (monoclimc)  to  thai  extent  of  19 /^  forming  isomorphous 
orthorhombic  crystals;  ferrous  sulphate,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
up  magnesium  8uli)hate  to  the  extent  of  54%  to  form  monoclinic 
crystals.  By  plotting  the  specific  volumes  of  these  mixed  crystals 
as  ordinatesr  it  is  found  that  they  fall  oa  two  lines,  the  upper  corre- 
spondine  to  the  orthorhombic  crystals,  the  lower  to  the  monoclinic. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  these  salts  are  isodimorphous : 
the  upper  line  represents  isomorphous  ciystals  of  stable  orthorhombic 
magnesium  sulphate  and  unstable  orthorhombic  ferrous  sulphate^ 
the  lower  line  isomor- 
phous crystals  of  stable 
monoclinic  ferrous  sul- 
phate and  unstable 
monoclinic  magnesium 
sulphate. 

^  An  important  distinc- 
tion separates  true  mixed 
crystals  and  crystallized 
double  salts,  for  in  the 
latter  the  properties  are 
not  linear  functions  of 
the  properties  of  the 
components ;  generally 
there  is  a  contraction  in 
volume,  while  the  re- 
fractive indices  and  other 
physical  properties  do 
not,  in  generau,  obey  the 
additive  law. 

Isomorphism  is  most  Peso-7H,o«iee>i 
clearly  discerned  be- 
tween elements  of 
analogous  chemical  properties;  and  from  the  wide  generality 
of  such  observations  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a  classifica- 
tion of  elements  based  on  isomorphous  replacements.  The 
following  table  shows  where  isomorphism  may  be  generally 
expected.  The  elements  are  arranged  in  eleven  series,  and  the 
series  are  subdivided  (as  indicated  by  semicolons)  into  groups; 
these  groups  exhibit  partial  isomorphism  with  the  other  groups 
of  the  same  series  (see  W.  Nemst,  Theoretical  Chemistry), 

Series  i.  CI,  Br,  I,  F;  Mn  (in  permanganates). 

2.  S,  Se;    Te  (in  tellundes);    Cr,  Mn,  Te  (in  the  acids 

H2RO4) ;  As,  Sb  (in  the  glances  MRj). 

3.  As,  Sb,  Bi;  Te  (as  an  element);  P,  Vd  (in  salts);  N, 

P  (in  organic  bases). 

4.  K,  Na.  Cs,  Rb,  Li;  Tl,  A*:. 

5.  Ca,  Ba,  Sr,  Pb;  Fe,  2n,  Mn.  Mg;  Ni,  Co,  Cu;  Ce,  La, 

Di,  Er,  Y,  Ca;  Cu,  Hg,  Pb;  Cd,  Be,  In,  Zn;  Tl,  Pb. 

6.  Al,  Fe,  Cr,  Mn ;  Ce,  U  (in  sesquioxides). 

7.  Cu,  Ag  (when  monovalent) ;  Au. 

8.  Pt.  Ir,  Pd,  Rh,  Ru,  Os;  Au,  Fe,  Ni;  Sn,  Te. 

9.  C,  Si,  Ti,  Zr,  Th,  Sn ;  Fe,  Ti. 

10.  Ta,  Cb  (Nb). 

11.  Mo,  W,  Cr. 

For  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  isomorphous  relations  of  the 
elements  the  reader  is  referred  to  P.  von  Groth,  Chemical  Crystal- 
lography, Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Ida  Freund,  The  Study 
cf  Chemical  Composition ;  and  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chemical 
Society  for  I908,  p.  258. 

Bibliography. — History:  F*  Hoefer,  Histoire  de  la  chimie  (2nd 
ed.,  1866-1869^;  Hermaxm  Kopp,  Geschichte  der  Chemie  (1869), 
Entjoickelung  aer  Chemie  in  d,  neueren  Zeit  (1871-1874);  E,  von 
Meyer,  Geschichte  der  Chemie  {%rd  ed.,  1905,  Eng.  trans.);  A. 
Ladenburg,  Eniwickelungsg^hic/Ue  der  Chemie  (4th  ed.,  1907);  A. 
Stange,  Die  ZeitaMer  der  Chemie  (1908).  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  History  of  Chemical  Theories  and  Laws 
(1907) ;  Ida  Freund,  Study  of  Chemtccu  Composition  (1004) ;  T.  E. 
Thorpe,  Essays  in  Historical  Chemistry  (2na  ed.,  1902}.  See  also 
the  article  Alchemy. 

Principles  arid  Physical. — W.  Ostwald,  Principles  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry  (3rd  Eng.  ed.,  1908),  Outlines  of  General  Chemistry, 
Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Chemie;  W.  Nernst,  Theoretische  Chemie 
(4th  ed.,  1907,  Eng.  trans.) ;  J.  H.  van't  Hoff,  Lectures  on  Theoretical 
and  Physical  Chemistry;  J.  Walker,  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry 
(4th  ed.,  1007);  H.  C.  Tones,  Outlines  of  Physical  Chemistry  (1903); 
D.  Mendefeeff,  Principles  of  Chemistry  (3rd  ed.,  1^5). 

Inorganic, — Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  Inorganic  Chemistry  (3rd 
ed..  Non-metals,  1905;  Metals,  1907);  R.  Abegg,  Handbuch  der 
anorganischen  Chemie;  Gmelin-Kraut,  Handbuch  der  anorganischen 
Chemie;  O.  Dammer,  Himdhuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie;  H» 
Moissan,  Chimie  tnin&raie. 

Organic. — F.  Beilstein,  Handbuch  der  organischen  Chemie;  M.  M. 
Richter,  Lexikon  der  Kohlenstoffverbindungen  (these  are  primarily 
works  of  reference);  V.  Meyer  and  P.  H.  Jacobson,  Lehrbuch  der 
organischen  Chemie;  Richter-Anschutz,  Organische  Chemie  (l ith  ed.i 
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vol.  i.,  1909,  En^;.  trans.);  G.  K.  Schmidt,  Kurtes  Lehrbuch  der 
<frganischen  Chemte;  A.  Bernthsen,  Organische  ChemU  (Eng.  trans.). 
Practical  methods  are  treated  in  Lassar-Cohn,  Arbeitsmethoden  fur 
vrganisch-chemtsche  Laboratorien  (4th  ed.,  1906-1907).  Select  chap- 
ters are  treated  in  A.  Lachmann,  Spirit  of  Organic  Chemisfry;  J.  a. 
Cohen,  Organic  Chemistry  (1908) ;  A.  W.  Stewart,  Recent  Advances  in 
Organic  Chemistry  (1908);  and  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  issued  since 
1896  with  the  title  SamnUung  chemischer  und  ckemisch-technischer 
Vortr&te. 

Amuytical, — For  Blowpipe  Analysis:  C.  F.  Plattner,  Probirkunst 
mit  dem  Lothrohr,  For  General  Analysis:  C.  R.  Fresenius,  OualiUi- 
tive  and  QuanHtaUve  Analysis,  Eng.  trans,  by  C.  E.  Groves  {Qualita^ 
tive,  1887)  and  A.  I.  Cohn  (QuantittUitfe,  1903);  F.  P.  Tread  well, 
Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  analytischen  Chemie  (1905) ;  F.  Julian,  Textbook 
of  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (1904) ;  A.  Classen,  Ausgewdhlte 
idethoden  der  analytischen  Chemie  (1901-1903);  W.  Crookes,  Select 
Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis  (1894).  Volumetric  Analysis: 
F.  Sutton,  Systematic  Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analysis  (1904); 
F.  Mohr,  Lehrbuch  der  chemisch-analytischen  Tiirirmethode  (1896). 
Organic  Analysis:  Hans  Meyer,  Analyse  und  KansHtuHonsermittlung 
organischer  Verbindungen  (1909) ;  Wilhelm  Vaubel,  Die  physikalischen 
und  chemischen  MetJwden  der  quantitativen  Bestimmung  organischer 
Verbindungen.  For  the  bistoncal  development  of  the  proximate 
analysis  of  organic  compounds  see  M.  £.  H.  Dennstedt,  Die  Entwicke* 
lung  der  organischen  Eiementarandlfyse  (1899). 

Encyclopaedias, — ^The  early  dictionaries  of  Muspratt  and  Watts 
are  out  of  date;  there  is  a  later  edition  of  the  latter  by  H.  F.  Morley 
and  M.  M.  P.  Muir.  A.  Ladenburg,  Handivdrterbuch  der  Chemie, 
A.  Wurtz,  Dictionnaire  de  chimie,  and  F.  Selmi,  Encidopedia  di 
chimica,  are  more  valuable;  the  latter  two  are  kept  up  to  date  by 
annual  supplements.  (C.  E.*) 

CHEMNITZ  (or  Kemnitz),  MARTIN  (1522-1586),  German 
Lutheran  theologian,  third  son  of  Paid  Kemnitz,  a  cloth-worker 
of  noble  extraction,  was  bom  at  Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg, 
on  the  9th  of  November  1522.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  he  worked  for  a  time  at  his  father's  trade.  A  relative  at 
Magdeburg  put  him  to  school  there  ( 1 539-1 542) .  Having  made  a 
little  money  by  teaching,  he  went  (1543)  to  the  university  of 
Frankfort-on-Oder;  thence  (1545)  to  that  of  Wittenberg.  Here 
he  heard  Luther  preach,  but  was  more  attracted  by  Melanchthon, 
who  interested  him  in  mathematics  and  astrology.  Melanch  thon 
gave  him  (i  547)  an  introduction  to  his  son-in-law,  Georg  Sabinus, 
at  Konigsberg,  where  he  was  tutor  to  some  Polish  youths,  and 
rector  (1548)  of  the  Kneiphof  school.  He  practised  astrology; 
this  recommended  him  to  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  who  made  him 
his  librarian  (1550).  He  then  turned  to  Biblical,  patristic  and 
kindred  studies.  His  powers  were  first  brought  out  in  contro- 
versy with  Osiander  on  justification  by  faith.  Osiander,  main- 
taining the  infusion  of  Christ's  righteousness  into  the  believer, 
impugned  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  imputation;  Chemnitz 
defended  it  with  striking  abUity.  As  Duke  Albert  sided  with 
Osiander,  Chenmitz  resigned  the  Ubrarianship.  Returning  (1553) 
to  Wittenberg,  he  lectured  on  Melanchthon's  Loci  Communes,  his 
lectures  forming  the  basis  of  his  own  Loci  Theologid  (published 
posthumously,  1591),  which  constitute  probably  the  best  ex- 
position of  Lutheran  theology  as  formulated  and  modified  by 
Melanchthon.  His  lectures  were  thronged,  and  a  imiversity  career 
of  great  influence  lay  before  him,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  become 
coadjutor  at  Brimswick  to  the  superintendent,  Joachim  M6rlin, 
who  had  known  him  at  Konigsberg.  He  removed  to  Brunswick 
on  the  15th  of  December  1554,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  refusing  subsequent  offers  of  important  offices  from 
various  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.  Zealous  in  the  duties  of 
his  pastoral  charge,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  theological  con- 
troversy. His  personal  iQfluence,  at  a  critical  period,  did  much  to 
secure  strictness  of  doctrine  and  compactness  of  organization 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Against  Crypto-Calvinists  he  upheld 
the  Lutheran  view  of  the  eucharist  in  his  Repetitio  sanae  doctrinae 
de  Vera  Praesentia  (1560;  in  German,  1561).  To  check  the 
reaction  towards  the  old  rdigion  he  wrote  several  works  of  great 
power,  especially  his  Theologiae  Jesuitarum  praecipua  capita 
(1562),  an  incisive  attack  on  the  principles  of  the  society,  and  the 
Examen  concilii  Tridentini  (four  parts,  1565-66-72-73),  his 
greatest  work.  His  Carpus  doctrinae  Prutenicum  (1567),  drawn 
up  in  conjunction  with  MorUn,  at  once  acquired  great  authority. 
In  the  year  of  its  publication  he  became  superintendent  of 
Brunswick,  and  in  effect  the  director  of  his  church  throughout 
Lower  Saxony.    His  tact  was  equal  to  his  learning.    In  conjunc-  | 


tion  with  Andreft  and  Selnecker  he  induced  the  Lutherans  of 
Saxony  and  Swabia  to  adopt  the  Formula  Concardiae.  and  so 
become  one  body.  Against  lax  views  of  Socinian  tendency  he 
directed  his  able  treatise  De  duabus  naiuris  in  Ckristo  (1570). 
Resigning  office  in  infirm  health  (15S4)  he  survived  till  the  8th  of 
April  1586. 


Hauck's  Realencyklop,  fUr  proL  Theot.  und  Kirche  (1897)  J  that  by 
Hausle,  in  I.  Goschler's  Dia,  encydopidique  de  la  thSoL  cath.  (1858), 
gives  a  Roman  Catholic  view.  (A.  Go.*) 

CHEMNITZ*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
the  capital  of  a  governmental  district,  50  m.  W.S.W.  of  Dresden 
and  51  S.E.  of  Leipzag  by  rail.  Pop.  (1885)  110,817;  (1895) 
161,017;  (1905)  244,405.  It  lies  950  ft  above  the  sea,  in  a 
fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  watered  by  the 
river  Chemnitz,  an  affluent  of  the  Mulde.  It  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom,  ranks  next  to  Dresden 
and  Leipzig  in  point  of  population,  and  is  one  of  the  princy;>al 
commercial  and  industrial  centres  of  Germany.  It  is  well 
provided  with  railway  communication,  being  directly  connected 
with  Berlin  and  with  the  popvdous  and  thriving  towns  of  the 
Erzgebirge  and  Voigtland.  Chemnitz  is  in  general  well  built, 
the  enormous  development  of  its  industry  and  commerce  having 
of  late  years  led  to  the  laying  out  of  many  fine  streets  and 
to  the  embellishing  of  the  town  with  handsome  buildings.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  the  market  square,  with  the  handsome 
medieval  Rathaus,  now  superseded  for  municipal  business  by  a 
modem  building  in  the  Post-strasse.  In  this  square  are  monu- 
ments to  the  emperor  William  L,  Bismarck  and  Moltke.  The 
old  inner  town  is  surrounded  by  pleasant  promenades,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  it  is  beyond  these  that 
industrial  Chemnitz  lies,  girdling  the  old  town  on  all  sides  with  a 
thick  belt  of  streets  and  factories,  and  ramifying  far  into  the 
country.  Chenanitz  has  eleven  Protestant  churches,  among 
them  tie  ancient  Gothic  church  of  St  James,  with  a  fine  porch, 
and  the  modern  churches  of  St  Peter,  St  Nicholas  and  St  Mark. 
There  are  also  a  synagogue  and  chapels  of  various  sects.  The 
industry  of  Chemnitz  has  gained  for  the  town  the  name  of 
"  Saxon  Manchester."  First  in  importance  are  its  locomotive 
and  engineering  works,  which  give  emplojrment  to  some  20,000 
hands  in  90  factories*  Next  come  its  cotton-spinning,  hosiery, 
textile  and  glove  manufactures,  in  which  a  large  trade  is  done 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  considerable  dyeworks,  bleachworks,  chemical  and  woollen 
factories,  and  produces  leather  and  straps,  cement,  small  vehicles, 
wire-woven  goods,  carpets,  beer  and  bricks.  The  town  is  well 
provided  with  technical  schools  for  training  in  the  various 
industries,  including  commercial,  public,  economic  and  agri- 
cultural schools,  and  has  a  chamber  of  commerce.  There  are 
also  industrial  and  historical  museums,  and  collections  of  paint- 
ing and  natiu*al  history.  The  local  communications  are  main- 
tained by  an  excellent  electric  tramway  system.  To  the  north- 
west of  the  town  is  the  Gothic  church  of  a  former  Benedictine 
monastery,  dating  from  1514-1525,  with  a  tower  of  1897. 
Chemiutz  is  a  favourite  tourist  centre  for  excursions  into  the 
Erzgebirge,  the  chain  of  mountains  separating  Saxony  from 
Bohemia. 

Chemnitz  (Kaminizi)  was  originally  a  settlement  of  the 
Sorbian  Wends  and  became  a  market  town  in  1 1 43 .  Its  municipal 
constitution  dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  it  soon  became  the 
most  important  industrial  centre  in  the  mark  of  Meissen.  A 
monopoly  of  bleaching  was  granted  to  the  town,  and  thus  a 
considerable  trade  in  woollen  and  linen  3rams  was  attracted  to 
Chemnitz;  paper  was  made  here,  and  in  the  i6th  century  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  was  very  flourishing.  In  1 539  the  Reforma- 
tion was  introduced,  and  in  1546  the  Benedictine  monastery, 
founded  about  1136  by  the  emperor  Lothair  U.  about  2  m.  north 
of  the  town,  was  dissolved.  During  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
Chemnitz  was  plundered  by  all  parties  and  its  trade  was  com- 
pletely ruined,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  it  had 
begun  to  recover.     Further  progress  in  this  direction  was  made 
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duiing  the  I0th  century^  especially  after  1834  when  Saxony 
joined  the  German  Zollverein. 

See  Z6llner,  GeschUhte  der  Fabrik"  und  Handelssiadt  Chemnitz 
(1891)  i  and  Straumer,  Dte  Pabrik^  und  Handdsstadt  Chemnitz  (1892). 

CHBMOTAXIS  (from  the  stem  of  "  chemistry"  and  Gr.  rd(tf, 
arrangement),  a  biological  term  for  the  attraction  exercised  on 
living  or  growing  organisms  or  their  members  by  chemical 
substances;  e.g.  the  attraction  of  the  male  cells  of  ferns  or 
mosses  by  an  organic  add  or  sugar-solution. 

CHBNAB  (the  Greek  Acesines),  one  of  the ''  Five  rivers  "  of  the 
Punjab)  India.  It  rises  in  the  snowy  Himalayan  ranges  of 
Kashmir,  enters  British  territory  in  the  Siaikot  district,  and  flows 
through  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  Rechna  and  the  Jech  Doabs.  Finally  it  joins  the  Jhelum 
at  Trimmu. 

The  Chenab  Colony,  resulting  from  the  great  success  of  the 
Chenab  Canal  in  irrigating  the  desert  of  the  Bar,  was  formed  out 
of  the  three  adjacent  districts  of  Gujranwala,  Jhang,  and 
Montgomery  in  1892,  and  contained  in  1901  a  population  of 
791,861.  It  lies  in  the  Rechna  Doab  between  the  Chenab  and 
Ravi  rivers  in  the  north-east  of  the  Jhang  district,  and  is  designed 
to  include  an  irrigated  area  of  3^  million  acres.  The  Chenab 
Canal  (opened  1887)  is  the  largest  and  most  profitable  per- 
ennial canalin  India.  The  principal  town  is  Lyallpur,  called  after 
Sir  J.  Broadwood  Lyall,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab  1887- 
1892,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  created  in  1904. 

CHfiNEDOLLfi,  CHARLES  JUUEN  UOULT  DB  (i 769-1833), 
French  poet,  was  bom  at  Vire  (Calvados)  on  the  4th  of  November 
1769.  He  early  showed  a  vocation  for  poetry,  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  temporarily  diverted  his  energy.  Emigrating 
in  17Q1,  he  fought  two  campaigns  in  the  army  of  Cond6,  and 
eventually  found  his  way  to  Hamburg,  where  he  met  Antoine  de 
Rivarol,  of  whose  brilliant  conversation  he  has  left  an  account. 
He  also  visited  Mme  de  StaSl  in  her  retreat  at  Coppet.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1799  he  met  Chateaubriand  and  his  sister 
Lucile  (Mme  de  Caud),  to  whom  he  became  deeply  attached. 
After  her  death  in  1804,  Ch^nedoll6  returned  to  Normandy, 
where  he  married  and  became  eventually  inspector  of  the 
academy  of  Caen  (181 2-1832) .  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  to  Paris,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  native  province. 
He  died  at  the  chateau  de  Coisel  on  the  2nd  of  December  1833. 
He  published  his  Ginie  de  VHomme  in  1807,  and  in  1820  his 
£tudes  poSHqueSy  which  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  shortly 
after  the  MSditaUons  of  Lamartine,  so  that  the  author  did  not 
receive  the  credit  of  their  real  originality.  Ch^nedoU^  had  many 
sympathies  with  the  romanticists,  and  was  a  contributor  to  their 
organ,  the  Musefranqaise.  His  other  works  include  the  Esprit  de 
Rivarol  (1808)  in  conjunction  with  F.  J.  M.  Fayolle. 

The  works  of  Ch6nedoll6  were  edited  in  1864  by  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  drew  portraits  of  him  in  his  Chateaubriand  et  son  groupe  and  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (June  1849). 
See  also  E.  Helland,  Etude  biographique  et  litt^aire  sur  ChhiedolU 
(1857) ;  Cazin,  Notice  sur  ChtnedolU  (1869). 

CHENERY,  THOMAS  (1826-1884),  EngUsh  scholar  and  editor 
of  The  Timesy  was  born  in  1826  at  Barbados.  He  was  educated  at 
£ton  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Having  been  called  to  the 
bar,  he  went  out  to  Constantinople  as  The  Times  correspondent 
just  before  the  Crimean  War,  and  it  was  under  the  influence  there 
of  Algernon  Smythe  (afterwards  Lord  Strangford)  that  he  first 
turned  to  those  philological  studies  in  which  he  became  eminent. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  London  and  wrote  regularly  for  The 
Times  for  many  years,  eventually  succeeding  Delane  as  editor  in 
187  7.  He  was  then  an  experienced  publicist,  particularly  well 
versed  in  Oriental  afiairs,  an  indefatigable  worker,  with  a  rapid 
and  comprehensive  judgment,  though  he  lacked  Delane's 
intuition  for  public  opinion.  It  was  as  an  Orientalist,  however, 
that  he  had  meantime  earned  the  highest  reputation,  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  being  almost  unrivalled  and  his 
gift  for  languages  exceptional.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  retained  his 
position  until  he  became  editor  of  The  Times,  He  was  one  of  the 
.  company  of  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament.    He  was  secretary  for 


some  time  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  published  learned 
edirions  of  the  Arabic  classic  The  Assemblies  of  Al-Hariri  and  of 
the  Machberoth  Itkiel.  He  died  in  London  on  the  nth  of 
February  1884. 

CHENG,  TscHENG  or  Tschiang  (Ger.  Scheng),  an  ancient 
Chinese  wind  instrument,  a  primitive  organ,  containing  the 
principle  of  the  free  reed  which  found  application  in  the  accordion, 
concertina  and  harmonium.  The  cheng  resembles  a  tea-pot 
filled  with  bamboo  pipes  of  graduated  lengths.  It  consists  of  a 
gourd  or  turned  wooden  receptacle  acting  as  wind  reservoir,  in 
the  side  of  which  is  inserted  an  insufifl^lition  tube  curved  like  a 
swan's  neck  or  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot.  The  cup-shaped  reservoir 
is  closed  by  means  of  a  plate  of  horn  pierced  with  seventeen  round 
holes  arranged  round  the  edge  in  an  unfinished  circle,  into  which 
fit  the  bamboo  pipes.  The  pipes  are  cylindrical  as  far  as  they  are 
visible  above  the  i^ate,  but  the  lower  end  inserted  in  the  wind 
reservoir  is  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  beak,  somewhat  like  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  clarinet,  to  receive  the  reed.  The  construction  of  the 
free  reed  is  very  simple:  it  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal — ^gold 
according  to  the  Jesuit  missionary  Joseph  Amiot,^  but  brass  in 
the  specimens  brought  to  Europe — of  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
paper.  In  this  plate  is  cut  a  rectangular  flap  or  tongue  which 
remains  fixed  at  one  end,  wlule  at  the  other  the  tongue  is  filed  so 
that,  instead  of  closing  the  apertture,  it  passes  freely  through, 
vibrating  as  the  air  is  forced  through  the  pipe  (see  Free-Reed 
Vibeator)  .  The  metal  plate  is  fastened  with  wax  longitudinally 
across  the  diameter  of  the  beak  end  of  the  pipe,  a  little  layer  of 
wax  being  applied  also  to  the  free  end  of  the  vibrating  tongue  for 
the  purpose  of  tuning  by  adding  weight  and  impetus.  About 
half  an  inch  above  the  horn  plate  a  small  round  hole  or  stop  is 
bored  through  the  pipe,  which  speaks  only  when  this  hole  is 
covered  by  the  finger.  A  longitudinal  aperture  about  an  inch 
long  cut  in  the  uj^er  end  of  the  bamboo  pipe  serves  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  vibrating  column  of  air  proper  to  respond  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  free  reed.  The  length  of  the  bamboo  above  this 
opening  is  purely  ornamental,  as  are  also  four  or  five  of  the 
seventeen  pipes  which  have  no  reeds  and  do  not  speak,  being 
merely  inserted  for  the  purposes  of  symmetry  in  design.  The 
notes  of  the  cheng,  like  those  of  the  concertina,  speak  either  by 
inspiration  or  expiration  of  air,  the  former  being  the  more  usual 
method.  MahiUon  states  that  performers  on  the  cheng  in  China 
are  rare,  as  the  method  of  playing  by  inspiration  induces  in- 
flammation of  the  throat.'  Amiot,  who  gives  a  description  of  the 
instrument  with  illustrations  showing  the  construction,  states 
that  in  the  great  Chinese  encyclopaedia  Etdh-ya,  articles  Yu  and 
Hoy  the  Yu  of  ancient  China  was  the  laxge  cheng  with  nineteen 
free  reeds  (twenty-four  pipes),  and  the  Ho  the  small  cheng  with 
thirteen  reeds  or  seventeen  pipes  described  in  this  article.  The 
compass  of  the  latter  is  given  by  him  as  the  middle  octave  with 
chromatic  intervals,  the  thirteenth  note  giving  the  octave  of  the 
first.    Mahillon  gives  the  compass  of  a  modem  cheng  as  follows: 


tnrzt 


14     4  or  8       3      3  or  6       12 


II 


10        13 


E.  F.  F.  Chladni,*  who  examined  a  cheng  sent  from  China  to  Herr 
Miiller,  organist  of  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  Leipzig,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
the  instrument,  reproducing  in  illustration  a  plate  from  Giulio 
Ferrario's  work  on  costume.*  Miiller's  cheng  had  the  same 
compass  as  Mahillon's.  Chladni's  article  was  motived  by  the 
publication  of  an  account  of  the  exhibition  of  G.  J.  Greni6's 
Orgue  expressify  invented  about  18 10,  in  the  Conservatoire  of 

*  Mimoire  sur  la  musique  des  Chinois  (Paris,  1779),  pp.  78  and  82, 
pi.  vi.,  or  MSmoire  sur  les  Chinois,  tome  vi.  pi.  vi. 

*  Catalogue  descriptif,  vol.  ii.  (Ghent,  1896),  p.  91 ;  also  vol.  i. 
(1880),  pp.  29,  44,  154. 

^  "  Weitere  Nachrichten  von  dem  .  .  .  chinesischen  Blasinstru- 
mente  Tscheng  oder  Tschiang,"  in  AUgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung 
(Leipzig,  182 1 ),  Bd.  xxiii.  No.  22, pp. 369,  374  et  seq.,  and  illustration 
appendix  ii. 

*  //  Costume  anticho  e  moderno  (Milan,  181 6),  pi.  66,  vol.  i. 
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Paris.*  Greni6's  invention,  perfected  by  Alexandre  and  Debain 
about  1840,  produced  the  harmonium.  Kratzenstein  (see  under 
HARMONitFM)  of  St  Petersburg  was  the  first  to  apply  the  free 
reed  to  the  organ  in  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century.  In- 
ventions of  similar  instruments,  which  after  a  short  life  were 
relegated  to  oblivion,  followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  An  interesting  reproduction  of  a  Persian  cheng  dating 
from  the  loth  or  nth  centuiy  is  to  be  seen  on  a  Persian  vase 
described  and  illustrated  together  with  a  shawm  in  the  Gazette 
\  archiologique  (tome  xi.,  1886).  (K.  S.) 

CHfiN-HAI  [CHiNHAi],a  district  town  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Cheh-kiang,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yung-kiang,  12  m.  N.£. 
of  Ningpo,  in  29**  58'  N. ,  1 2 1®  45'  E.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on 
a  tongue  of  land,  and  is  partly  protected  from  the  sea  on  the  N. 
by  a  dike  about  3  m.  long,  composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of 
hewn  granite.  The  walls  are  20  ft.  high  and  3  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. The  defences  were  formerly  of  considerable  strength,  and 
included  a  well-built  but  now  dismantled  citadel  on  a  precipitous 
cliff,  250  ft.  high,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
the  town  is  built.  In  the  neighbourhood  an  engagement  took 
place  between  the  English  and  Chinese  in  1841. 

CHiNIBR,  ANDR£  DE  (1762-1794),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Constantinople  on  the  30th  of  October  1762.  His  father,  Louis 
Ch6nier,  a  native  of  Languedoc,  after  twenty  years  of  successful 
commerce  in  the  Levant  as  a  cloth-merchant,  was  appointed  to  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  French  consul  at  Constantinople. 
His  mother,  Elisabeth  Santi-Lomaca,  whose  sister  was  grand- 
mother of  A.  Thiers,  was  a  Greek.  When  the  poet  was  three 
years  old  his  father  returned  to  France,  and  subsequently  from 
1 768  to  1 77  5  served  as  consul-general  of  France  in  Morocco.  The 
family,  of  which  Andr6  was  the  third  son,  and  Marie- Joseph  (see 
below)  the  fourth,  remained  in  France;  and  after  a  few  years, 
during  which  Andr6  ran  wild  with  "  la  tante  de  Carcasonne,"  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  verse-translator  from  the  classics  at 
the  College  de  Navarre  (the  school  in  former  days  of  Gerson  and 
Bossuet)  in  Paris.  In  1783  he  obtained  a  cadetship  in  a  French 
regiment  at  Strassburg.  But  the  glamour  of  the  military  life 
was  as  soon  exhausted  by  Ch6nier  as  it  was  by  Coleridge.  He 
returned  to  Paris  before  the  end  of  the  year,  was  well  received  by 
his  family,  and  mixed  in  the  cultivated  circle  which  frequented 
the  salon  of  his  mother,  among  them  Lebrun-Pindar^,  Lavoisier, 
Lesueur,  Dorat,  Parmy,  and  a  little  later  the  painter  David.  He 
was  already  a  poet  by  predilection,  an  idyllist  and  steeped  in  the 
classical  archaism  of  the  time,  when,  in  1784,  his  taste  for  the 
antique  was  confirmed  by  a  visit  to  Rome  made  in  the  company 
of  two  schoolfellows,  the  brothers  Trudaine.  From  Naples,  after 
visiting  Pompeii,  he  returned  to  Paris,  his  mind  fermenting  with 
poetical  images  and  projects,  few  of  which  he  was  destined  to 
realize.  For  nearly  three  years,  however,  he  was  enabled  to 
study  and  to  experiment  in  verse  without  any  active  pressure  or 
interruption  from  his  family — three  precious  years  in  which  the 
first  phase  of  his  art  as  a  writer  of  idylls  and  bucolics,  imitated  to 
a  large  extent  from  Theocritus,  Bion  and  the  Greek  anthologists, 
was  elaborated.  Among  the  poems  written  or  at  least  sketched 
during  this  period  were  VOaristys,  L'Aveugle,  La  Jeune  Malade, 
Bacchus,  Euphrosine  and  La  Jeune  Tarentine,  the  last  a  synthesis 
of  his  purest  manner,  mosaic  though  it  is  of  reminiscences  of  at 
least  a  dozen  classical  poets.  As  in  glyptic  so  in  poetic  art,  the 
Hellenism  of  the  time  was  decadent  and  Alexandrine  rather  than 
Attic  of  the  best  period.  B  ut  Ch^nier  is  always  far  more  than  an 
imitator.  La  Jeune  Tarenime  is  a  work  of  personal  emotion  and 
inspiration.  The  colouring  is  that  of  classic  mythology,  but  the 
spiritual  element  is  as  individual  as  that  of  any  classical  poem  by 
Milton,  Gray,  Keats  or  Tennyson.  Apart  from  his  idylls  and  his 
elegies,  Ch6nier  also  experimented  from  early  youth  in  didactic 
and  philosophic  verse,  and  when  he  commenced  his  Hermes  in 
1783  his  ambition  was  to  condense  the  EncyclopHie  of  Diderot 
into  a  poem  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Lucretius.  This  poem 
was  to  treat  of  man's  position  in  the  Universe,  first  in  an  isolated 
state,  and  then  in  society.    It  remains  fragmentary,  and  though 

^  See  Allg.  mus.  Zt,  (Leipzig,  1821),  Bd.  xxiii.  Nos.  9  and  10,  pp. 
133  and  149  et  seq. 


some  of  the  fragments  are  fine,  its  attempt  at  scientific  exposition 
approximates  too  closely  to  the  manner  of  Erasmus  Darwin  to 
suit  a  modem  ear.  Another  fragment  called  Ulnvention  sums 
Ch6nier's  Ars  Poeiica  in  the  verse  "  Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux, 
faisons  des  vers  antiques."  Suzanne  represents  the  toiso  of  a 
Biblical  poem  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  six  cantos. 

In  the  meantime,  Andr6  had  published  nothing,  and  some  of 
these  last  pieces  were  in  fact  not  yet  written,  when  in  November 
1 787  an  opportunity  of  a  fresh  career  presented  itself.  The  new 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St  James's,  M.  de  ia  Luzerne,  was 
connected  in  some  way  v^th  the  Ch6nier  family,  and  he  offered  to 
take  Andr6  with  him  as  his  secretary.  The  offer  was  too  good  to 
be  refused,  but  the  poet  hated  himself  on  the  banks  of  the./^e 
TanUsCj  and  wrote  in  bitter  ridicule  of 

"  Ces  Anglais. 
Nation  toute  k  vendre  k  qui  peut  la  payer. 
De  contr§e  en  contr^  allant  au  monde  entier, 
Offrir  sa  joie  ignoble  et  son  faste  grossier." 

He  seems  to  have  been  interested  in  the  poetic  diction  of  Milton 
and  Thomson,  and  a  few  of  his  verses  are  remotely  inspired  by 
Shakespeare  and  Gray.  To  say,  however,  that  he  studied 
English  literature  would  be  an  exaggeration.  The  events  of  1 789 
and  the  startling  success  of  his  younger  brother,  Marie-Joseph, 
as  political  playwright  and  pamphleteer,  concentrated  all  his 
thoughts  upon  France.  In  April  1 790  he  could  stand  London  no 
longer,  and  once  more  joined  his  parents  at  Paris  in  the  rue 
de  Cl6ry. 

The  France  that  he  plunged  into  with  such  impetuosity  was 
upon  the  verge  of  anarchy.  A  strong  constitutionalist,  Ch^nier 
took  the  view  that  the  Revolution  was  already  complete  and  that 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  the  ii^uguration  of  the  reign  of 
law.  Moderate  as  were  his  views  and  disinterested  as  were  his 
motives,  his  tactics  were  passionately  and  dangerously  aggressive. 
From  an  idyllist  and  elegist  we  find  him  suddenly  transformed 
into  an  unsparing  master  of  poetical  satire.  His  prose  Avis  au 
peuple  franqais  (August  24,  1790)  was  followed  by  the  rhetorical 
Jeu  de  paume,  a  somewhat  declamatory  moral  ode  addressed 
"  a  Louis  David,  peintre."  In  the  meantime  he  orated  at  the 
Feuillants  Club,  and  contributed  frequently  to  the  Journal  de 
Paris  from  November  1791  to  July  1792,  when  he  wrote  his 
scorching  lambes  to  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Sur  Us  Suisses  r^olUs  du 
rSgiment  de  Chdteauvieux.  The  loth  of  August  uprooted  his  party, 
his  paper  and  his  friends,  and  the  management  of  relatives  who 
kept  him  out  of  the  way  in  Normandy  alone  saved  him  from  the 
massacre  of  September.  In  the  mondi  following  these  events  his 
democratic  brother,  Marie- Joseph,  had  entered  the  Convention. 
Andr6's  sombre  rage  against  the  course  of  events  found  vent  in 
the  line  on  the  Maenads  who  mutilated  the  king's  Swiss  Guard, 
and  in  the  Ode  d  Charlotte  Corday  congratulating  France  that 
"  Un  sc^lerat  de  moins  rampe  dans  cette  fange."  At  the  express 
request  of  Malesherbes  he  furnished  some  arguments  to  the 
materials  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  king.  After  the  execu- 
tion he  sought  a  secluded  retreat  on  the  Plateau  de  Satory  at 
Versailles  and  took  exercise  after  nightfall.  There  he  wrote  the 
poems  inspired  by  Fanny  (Mme  Laurent  Lecoulteux),  including 
the  exquisite  Ode  d  VersaiUes,  one  of  his  freshest,  noblest  and 
most  varied  poems. 

His  solitary  life  at  Versailles  lasted  nearly  a  year.  On  the  7th 
of  March  1794  he  was  taken  at  the  house  of  Mme  Piscatory  at 
Passy.  Two  obscure  agents  of  the  committee  of  public  safety 
were  in  search  of  a  marquise  who  had  flown,  but  an  unknown 
stranger  was  found  in  the  house  and  arrested  on  suspicion. 
This  was  Andr6,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  of  sympathy.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Luxembourg  and  afterwards  to  Saint-La^ate. 
During  the  140  days  of  his  imprisonment  there  he  wrote  the 
marvellous  lambes  (in  alternate  lines  of  12  and  8  syDables),  which 
hiss  and  stab  like  poisoned  bullets,  and  which  were  transmitted  to 
his  family  by  a  venal  gaoler.  There  he  wrote  the  best  known  of 
all  his  verses,  the  pathetic  Jeune  captive,  a  poem  at  once  of 
enchantment  and  of  despair.  Suffocating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cruelty  and  baseness,  Ch6nier's  agony  found  expression  almost  to 
the  last  in  these  murderous  lambes  which  he  launched  against  the 
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Convention.  Ten  days  before  the  end,  the  painter  J.  B.  Suv6e 
executed  the  well-known  portrait.  He  might  have  been  over- 
jooked  but  for  the  well-meant,  indignant  officiousness  of  his 
father.  Marie* Joseph  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  this,  but  he 
could  do  nothing  more.  Robespierre,  who  was  himself  on  the 
brink  of  the  volcano,  remembered  the  venomous  sallies  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  At  sundown  on  the  25th  of  July  i794>  the  very 
day  of  his  condemnation  on  a  bogus  charge  of  conspiracy,  Andr6 
Ch6nier  was  guillotined.  The  record  of  his  last  moments  by  La 
Touche  is  rather  melodramatic  and  is  certainly  not  above 
suspicion. 

Incomplete  ,as  was  his  career — ^he  was  not  quite  thirty-two — 
his  Ufe  was  cut  short  in  a  crescendo  of  all  its  nobler  elements. 
Exquisite  as  was  already  his  susceptibility  to  beauty  and  his 
mastership  of  the  rarest  poetic  material,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Ch^nier  was  preparing  for  still  higher  flights  of  lyric  passion  and 
poetic  intensity.  Nothing  that  he  had  yet  done  could  be  said 
to  compare  in  promise  of  assured  greatness  with  the  lambes,  the 
Odes  ajid  the  Jeune  Captive.  At  the  moment  he  left  practically 
nothing  to  tell  the  world  of  his  transcendent  genius,  and  his 
leputation  has  had  to  be  retrieved  from  oblivion  page  by  page, 
and  almost  poem  by  poem.  During  his  lifetime  only  his  Jeu 
de  paume  (1791)  and  Hymne  sur  les  Suisses  (ijga)  had  been 
given  to  the  world.  The  Jeune  Captive  appeared  in  the  DScade 
phUosophiquef  Jan.  9,  1795;  La  Jeune  Tarentine  in  the  Mercure 
of  March  2  2 , 1 801 .  Chateaubriand  quoted  three  or  four  passages 
m  his  Ghiie  du  christianisme.  Fayette  and  Lefeuvre-Deumier 
also  gave  a  few  fragments;  but  it  was  not  until  1819  that  a 
£rst  imperfect  attempt  was  made  by  H.  de  la  Touche  to  collect 
the  poems  in  a  substantive  volume.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
editio  princeps  of  Ch6mer's  poems  in  La  Touchers  volume,  many 
additional  poems  and  fragments  have  been  discovered,  and  an 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  the  poet,  collated  with  the  MSS. 
bequeathed  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  by  Mme.Elisa  de 
Ch^nier  in  1S92,  has  been  edited  by  Paul  Dimoff  and  published 
by  Delagrave.  During  the  same  period  the  cHtical  estimates 
of  the  poet  have  fluctuated  in  a  truly  extraordinary  manner. 
Sainte-Beuve  in  his  Tableau  of  1828  sang  the  praises  of  Ch^nier 
as  an  heroic  forerunner  of  the  Romantic  movement  and  a 
precursor  of  Victor  Hugo.  Ch6nier,  he  said,  had  "  inspired  and 
determined  "  Romanticism.  This  suggestion  of  modernity  in 
Ch6nier  was  echoed  by  a  chorus  of  critics  who  worked  the  idea 
to  death;  in  the  meantime,  the  standard  edition  of  Ch^ier's 
works  was  being  prepared  by  M.  Becq  de  Fouquieres  and  was 
issued  in  1862,  but  rearranged  and  greatly  improved  by  the 
editor  in  1872.  The  same  patient  investigator  gave  his  New 
Documents  on  Andr^  Chenier  to  the  world  in  1875. 

In  the  second  volume  of  La  Vie  liltSraire  Anatole  France 
contests  the  theory  of  Sainte-Beuve.  Far  from  being  an  initiator, 
he  maintains  that  Ch6mer's  poetry  is  the  last  expression  of  an 
expiring  form  of  art.  His  matter  and  his  form  belong  of  right 
to  the  classic  spirit  of  the  i8th  century.  He  is  a  contemporary, 
not  of  Hugo  and  Leconte  de  Lisle,  but  of  Suard  and  Morellet. 
M.  Faguet  siuns  up  on  the  side  of  M.  France  in  his  volume  on  the 
1 8th  century  (1890).  Ch^nier's  real  disciples,  according  to  the 
latest  view,  are  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  M.  de  Heredia,  mosaistes 
who  have  at  heart  the  cult  of  antique  and  pagan  beauty,  of 
*'  pure  art "  and  of  "  objective  poetry."  Heredia  himself 
reverted  to  the  judgment  of  Sainte-Beuve  to  the  effect  that 
Chenier  was  the  first  to  make  modem  verses,  and  he  adds, 
"  I  do  not  know  in  the  French  language  a  more  exquisite  fragment 
than  the  three  hundred  verses  of  the  Bucoliques,*^  Chenier 's 
influence  has  been  specially  remarkable  in  Russia,  where  Pushkin 
imitated  him,  Kogloff  translated  Xa  Jeune  Captive,  La  jeune 
Tarentine  and  other  famous  pieces,  while  the  critic  Vesselovsky 
pronounces  "  II  a  r^tabli  le  lyrisme  pur  dans  la  po6sie  fran^aise." 
The  general  French  verdict  on  his  work  is  in  the  main  well 
summed  by  MoriUot,  when  he  says  that,  judged  by  the  usual 
tests  of  the  Romantic  movement  of  the  'twenties  (love  for  strange 
literatures  of  the  North,  medievalism,  novelties  and  experiments), 
Ch6nier  would  inevitably  have  been  excluded  from  the  cSnacle  of 
1827.    On  the  other  hand,  he  exhibits  a  decided  tendency  to 


the  world-ennui  and  melancholy  which  was  one  of  the  earlier 
symptoms  of  the  movement,  and  he  has  experimented  in  French 
verse  in  a  manner  which  would  have  led  to  his  excommunication 
by  the  typical  performers  of  the  i8th  century.  What  is  univer- 
sally admitted  is  that  Ch6nier  was  a  very  great  artist,  who  like 
Ronsard  opened  up  sources  of  poetry  in  France  which  had  long 
seemed  dried  up.  In  England  it  is  easier  to  feel  his  attraction 
than  that  of  some  far  greater  reputations  in  French  poetry,  for, 
rhetorical  though  he  nearly  always  is,  he  yet  reveals  something 
of  that  quality  which  to  the  Northern  mind  has  always  been  of 
the  very  essence  of  poetry,  that  quality  which  made  Sainte- 
Beuve  say  of  him  that  he  was  the  first  great  poet  ^*  personnel 
et  r^veur  "  in  France  since  La  Fontaine.  His  diction  is  still  very 
artificial,  the  poetic  diction  of  Delille  transformed  in  the  direction 
of  Hugo,  but  not  very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  his  descriptive 
power  in  treating  of  nature  shows  far  more  art  than  the  Trianin 
school  ever  attained.  His  love  of  the  woodland  and  his  political 
fervour  often  remind  us  of  Shelley,  and  his  delicate  perception  of 
Hellenic  beauty,  and  the  perfume  of  Greek  legend,  give  us 
almost  a  foretaste  of  Keats.  For  these  reasons,  among  others, 
Ch6nier,  whose  art  is  destined  to  so  many  vicissitudes  of  criticism 
in  his  own  coimtry,  seems  assured  among  English  readers  of  a 
place  among  the  Dii  Majores  of  French  poetry. 

The  Chenier  literature  of  late  years  has  become  enormous.  His 
fate  has  been  commemorated  in  numerous  plays,  pictures  and  poems, 
notably  in  the  fine  epilogue  of  Sully  Prudhomme,  the  Stello  of  A.  de 
Vieny,  the  delicate  statue  by  Puech  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  the 
well-Known  pbrtrait  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Last  Days  of  the  Terror.** 
The  b^t  editions  are  still  those  of  Becq  de  Fouquidres  (Paris,  1862, 
1872  and  1881),  though  these  are  now  supplemented  by  those  of 
L.  Moland  (2  vols.,  1889)  and  R.  Guillard  (2  vols.,  1899).  (T.Se.) 

OHfiNIER,  MARIE-JOSEPH  BLAISE  DE  (1764-1811),  French 
poet,  dramatist  and  politician,  younger  brother  of  Andr6  de 
Ch6nier,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  on  the  nth  of  February 
1764.^  He  was  brought  up  at  Carcassonne,  and  educated  in 
Paris  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  Entering  the  army  at  seventeen, 
he  left  it  two  years  afterwards;  and  at  nineteen  he  produced 
Az^ire,  a  two-act  drama  (acted  in  1786),  and  Edgars  ou  le  page 
suppasS,  a  comedy  (acted  in  1785),  which  were  failures.  His 
Charles  IX  was  kept  back  for  nearly  two  years  by  the  censor. 
Chdnier  attacked  the  censorship  in  three  pamphlets,  and  the 
commotioA  aroused  by  the  controversy  raised  keen  interest  in 
the  piece.  When  it  was  at  last  produced  on  the  4th  of  November 
1789,  it  achieved  an  inunense  success,  due  in  part  to  its  political 
suggestion,  and  in  part  to  Talma's  magnificent  impersonation  of 
Charles  IX.  Camille  Desmoulins  said  that  the  piece  had  done 
more  for  the  Revolution  than  the  days  of  October,  and  a  con- 
temporary memoir-writer,  the  marquis  de  Ferriere,  says  that 
the  audience  came  away  **  ivre  de  vengeance  et  tourment6  d'une 
soif  de  sang."  The  performance  was  the  occasion  <^  a  split  among 
the  actors  of  the  Com6die  Frangaise^  and  the  new  theatre  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  established  by  the  dissidents,  was  inaugurated 
with  Henri  VIII  (1791),  generally  recognized  as  Ch6nier*s 
masterpiece;  Jean  Colas,  ou  V^le  des  juges  followed  in  the 
same  year.  In  1792  he  produced  his  Caius  Gracchus,  which  was 
even  more  revolutionary  in  tone  than  its  predecessors.  It  was 
nevertheless  proscribed  in  the  next  year  at  the  instance  of  the 
Montagnard  deputy  Albitte,  for  an  anti-anarchical  hemistich 
{Des  his  et  non  du  sangi) ;  FSnelon  (1793)  was  suspended  after 
a  few  representations;  and  in  1794  his  TimoUon,  set  to  £tienne 
M^hul's  music,  was  also  proscribed.  This  piece  was  played 
after  the  fall  of  the  Terror,  but  the  fratricide  Of  Timol6on  became 
the  text  for  insinuations  to  the  effect  that  by  his  silence  Joseph 
de  Ch6mer  had  connived  at  the  judicial  murder  of  Andr6,  whom 
Joseph's  enemies  alluded  to  as  i4 ^.  There  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  support  the  calumny,  which  has  often  been  repeated  since. 
In  fact,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  save  his  brother,  variously 
related  by  his  biographers,  Joseph  became  aware  that  Andr6's 
only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  being  forgotten  by  the  authorities, 
and  that  ill-advised  intervention  would  only  hasten  the  end. 
Joseph  Chenier  had  been  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  of 

» This  ts  the  date  given  by  G.  de  Ch6nier  in  his  La  VSrtU  stir  la 
Jamille  de  ChSnier  (1844). 
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the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  had  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.;  he  had  a  seat  in  the  tribunate;  he  belonged  to 
the  committees  of  public  instruction,  of  general  security,  and  of 
public  safety.  He  was,  nevertheless,  suspected  of  moderate 
sentiments,  and  before  the  end  of  the  Terror  had  become  a 
marked  man.  His  purely  political  career  ended  in  1802,  when 
he  was  eHminated  with  others  from  the  tribunate  for  his  opposi- 
tion to  Napoleon.  In  1801  he  was  one  of  the  educational  jury 
for  the  Seine;  from  1803  to  1806  he  was  inspector-general  of 
public  instruction.  He  had  allowed  himself  to  be  reconciled 
with  Napoleon's  government,  and  Cyrus j  represented  in  1804, 
was  written  in  his  honour,  but  he  was  temporarily  disgraced 
in  1806  for  his  £pUre  d  Voltaire.  In  1806  and  1807  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Ath6n6e  on  the  language  and  literatiire 
of  France  from  the  earliest  years;  and  in  1808  at  the  emperor's 
request,  he  prepared  his  Tableau  kistorique  de  V&ai  et  du  progrhs 
de  la  lUUralure  franqaise  depuis  lySg  jusqu^d  1808,  a  book  con- 
taining some  good  criticism,  though  marred  by  the  violent 
prejudices  of  its  author.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  January  181 1. 
The  Hst  of  his  works  includes  hymns  and  national  songs — among 
others,  the  famous  Chant  du  dSpart;  odes,  Sur  la  mort  de 
Mirabeau,  Sur  Voligarchie  de  Robespierre,  &c. ;  tragedies  which 
never  reached  the  stage,  Brutus  et  Cassius,  Philippe  deux, 
Tibtre;  translations  from  Sophocles  and  Lessing,  from  Gray 
and  Horace,  from  Tacitus  and  Aristotle;  with  elegies,  dithyr- 
ambics  and  Ossianic  rhapsodies.  As  a  satirist  he  possessed 
great  merit,  though  he  sins  from  an  excess  of  severity,  and  is 
sometimes  malignant  and  unjust.  He  is  the  chief  tragic  poet 
of  the  revolutionary  period,  and  as  Camille  Desmoulins  expressed 

it,  he  decorated  Melpomene  with  the  tricolour  cockade. 

See  the  (Euvres  completes  de  Joseph  Chenier  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1823- 
1826),  containing  notices  of  the  poet  by  Arnault  and  Daunou; 
Charles  Labitte,  Etudes  litUraires  (1846);  Henri  Welschinger,  Le 
Thedtre  rholutionnaire,  i78Q-i7Qg  (1881);  and  A.  Lieby,  &tude  sur 
le  thHtre  de  Marie-Joseph  Chtnier  (1902). 

CHENILLE  (from  the  Fr.  chenilley  a  hairy  caterpillar),  a 
twisted  velvet  cord,  woven  so  that  the  short  outer  threads 
stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  central  cord,  thus  giving  a 
resemblance  to  a  caterpillar.  Chenille  is  used  as  a  trimming 
for  dress  and  furniture. 

CHENONCEAUXt  a  village  of  central  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cher,  20  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Tours  on  the  Orleans  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  216.  Chenonceaux 
owes  its  interest  to  its  ch&teau  (see  Aschitectxtre:  Renaissance 
Architecture  in  France) ,  a  building  in  the  Renaissance  style 
on  the  river  Cher,  to  the  left  bank  of  which  it  is  united  by  a 
two-storeyed  gallery  built  upon  five  arches,  and  to  the  right  by 
a  drawbridge  flanked  by  an  isolated  tower,  part  of  an  earlier 
building  of  the  isth  century.  Founded  in  151 5  by  Thomas 
Bohier  (d.  1523),  financial  minister  in  Normandy,  the  ch&teau 
was  confiscated  by  Francis  I.  in  1535.  Henry  11.  presented 
it  to  his  mistress  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  on  his  death  was  forced 
to  exchange  it  for  Chaumont-sur-Loire  by  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
The  latter  built  the  gallery  which  leads  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cher.  Chenonceaux  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
Louise  de  Vaud6mont,  wife  of  Henry  III.,  the  house  of  Venddme, 
and  the  family  of  Bourbon-Cond6.  In  the  i8th  century  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  farmer-general  Claude  Dupin  (1684- 
1769),  who  entertained  the  most  distinguished  people  in  France 
within  its  walls.  In  1864  it  was  sold  to  the  chemist  Th^ophile 
Pelouze,  whose  wife  executed  extensive  restorations.  It  sub- 
sequently became  the  property  of  the  Credit  Fonder,  and  again 
passed  into  private  occupancy. 

CHENOPODIUM,  or  Goose-foot,  a  genus  of  erect  or  prostrate 
herbs  (natural  order  Chenopodiaceae),  usually  growing  on  the 
seashore  or  on  waste  or  cultivated  groimd.  The  green  angular 
stem  is  often  striped  with  white  or  red,  and,  like  the  leaves, 
often  more  or  less  covered  with  mealy  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
entire,  lobed  or  toothed,  often  more  or  less  deltoid  or  triangular 
in  shape.  The  minute  flowers  are  bisexual,  and  borne  in  dense 
axillary  or  terminal  clusters  or  spikes.  The  fruit  is  a  membranous 
one-seeded  utricle  often  enclosed  by  the  persistent  calyx.  Ten 
species  occur  in  Britain,  one  of  which,  C.  Bonus-Henricus,  Good 


Eing  Henry,  is  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb,  in  lieu  of  asparagus, 
under  the  name  mercury,  and  all-good. 

CHEOPS,  in  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the  king  who  built  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt.  Following  on  a  period  of  good  rule 
and  prosperity  under  Rhampsinitus,  Cheops  closed  the  temples, 
abolished  the  sacrifices  and  made  all  the  Egyptians  labour  for 
his  monument,  working  in  relays  of  100,000  men  every  three 
months  (see  Pyramid).  Proceeding  from  bad  to  worse,  he 
sacrificed  the  honour  of  his  daughter  in  order  to  obtain  the  money 
to  complete  his  pyramid;  and  the  princess  built  herself  besides 
a  small  pjTamid  of  the  stones  given  to  her  by  her  lovers.  Cheops 
reigned  50  years  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Chephren, 
who  reigned  56  years  and  built  the  second  pyramid.  During 
these  two  reigns  the  Egyptians  suffered  every  kind  of  misery 
and  the  temples  remained  closed.  Herodotus  continues  that 
in  his  own  day  the  Egyptians  were  unwilling  to  name  these 
oppressors  and  preferred  to  call  the  pyramids  after  a  shepherd 
named  Philition,  who  pastured  his  flocks  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. At  length  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops  and  successor  of 
Chephren,  reopened  the  temples  and,  although  he  built  the  Third 
Pyramid,  allowed  the  oppressed  people  to  return  to  their  proper 
occupations. 

Cheops,  Chephren  and  Mycerinus  are  historical  personages 
of  the  fourth  Egyptian  djniasty,  in  correct  order,  and  they  built 
the  three  pyramids  attributed  to  them  here.  But  they  are 
wholly  misplaced  by  Herodotus.  Rhampsinitus,  the  predecessor 
of  Cheops,  appears  to  represent  Rameses  HI.  of  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  and  Mycerinus  in  Herodotus  is  but  a  few  generations 
before  Psammetichus,  the  founder  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 
Manetho  correctly  places  the  great  Pyramid  kings  in  Dynasty  IV. 
In  Egyptian  the  name  of  Cheops  (Chemmisor  Chembisin  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Suphis  in  Manetho)  is  spelt  Hwfw  (Khufu),  but  the 
pronunciation,  in  late  times  perhaps  Kh()ouf,  is  uncertain. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally  accepted  the  view  that  Hero- 
dotus supplies  of  his  character,  and  moralized  on  the  uselessness 
of  his  stupendous  work;  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  prove  that 
the  Egyptians  themselves  execrated  his  memory.  Modern 
writers  rather  dwell  on  the  perfect  organization  demanded  by  his 
scheme,  the  training  of  a  nation  to  combined  labour,  the  level 
attained  here  by  art  and  in  the  fitting  of  masonry,  and  finally 
the  fact  that  the  Great  Pjrramid  was  the  oldest  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  andent  world  and  now  alone  of  them  survives. 
It  seems  that  representations  of  deities,  and  indeed  any  represen- 
tations at  all,  were  rare  upon  the  polished  walls  of  the  great 
monuments  of  the  fourth  d3niasty,  and  Petrie  thinks  that  he 
can  trace  a  violent  religious  revolution  with  confiscation  of 
endowments  at  this  time  in  the  temple  remains  at  Abydos; 
but  none  the  less  the  wants  of  the  deities  were  then  attended  to 
by  priests  selected  from  the  royal  family  and  the  highest  in  the 
land.  Khufu's  work  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  is  proved  by  a 
surviving  fragment,  and  he  is  figured  slaying  his  enemy  at  Sinai 
before  the  god  Thoth.  In  late  times  the  priests  of  Denderah 
claimed  Khufu  as  a  benefactor;  he  was  reputed  to  have  built 
temples  to  the  gods  near  the  Great  Pyramids  and  Sphinx  (where 
also  a  pyramid  of  his  daughter  Hentsen  is  spoken  of),  and  there 
are  incidental  notices  of  him  in  the  medical  and  religious 
literature.  The  funerary  cult  of  EJiufu  and  Khafr§  was  practised 
under  the  twenty-sixth  d3masty,  when  so  much  that  had  fallen 
into  disuse  and  been  forgotten  was  revived.  EJiufu  is  a  leading 
figure  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  story  (Papjniis  Westcar),  but  it 
is  unfortunately  incomplete.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  and  was  probably  bom  in  Middle  Egypt  near  Beni 
Hasan,  in  a  town  afterwards  known  as  "  Khufu's  Nurse,"  but 
was  connected  with  the  Memphite  third  dynasty.  Two  tablets 
at  the  mines  of  Wadi  Maghara  in  the  peninsida  of  Sinai,  a 
granite  block  from  Bubastis,  and  a  beautiful  ivory  statuette 
found  by  Petrie  in  the  temple  at  Abydos,  are  almost  all  that  can 
be  definitely  assigned  to  Khufu  outside  the  pyramid  at  Giza 
and  its  ruined  accompaniments.  His  date,  according  to  Petrie, 
is  3969-3908  B.C.,  but  in  the  shorter  chronology  of  Meyer, 
Breasted  and  others  he  reigned  (23  years)  about  a  thousand  years 
later,  c.  2900  B.C. 
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See  Herodotus  ii.  124;  Diodonis  Siculus  i.  64;  Sethe  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa's  Reaimcydapadie,  s.v. ;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  History  of  Egyptt 
vol.  u  and  Abydos,  part  il.  p.  48;  J.  H.  Breasted,  History. 

(F.  Ll.  G.) 

CHEPSTOW,  a  market  town  and  river-port  in  the  southern 
parJiamentary  division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  on  the  Wye, 
2  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  and  on  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3067.  It  occupies  the 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  western  G^ft)  bank  of  the  river,  and  is 
environed  by  beautiful  scenery.  The  church  of  St  Mary,  origin- 
ally the  conventual  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  priory  of  Norman 
foundation,  has  remains  of  that  period  in  the  west  front  and 
the  nave,  but  a  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and  transepts  was 
effected  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  church 
contains  many  interesting  monuments.  The  castle,  stUl  a  mag- 
nificent pile,  was  founded  in  the  nth  century  by  William 
Fitz-Osbem,  earl  of  Hereford,  but  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt 
in  the  13th.  There  are,  however,  parts  of  the  original  building  in 
the  keep.  The  castle  occupies  a  splendid  site  on  the  summit  of 
a  cliflf  above  the  Wye,  and  covers  about  3  acres.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected  in  181 6,  and 
by  a  tubular  railway  bridge  designed  by  Sir  Isambard  Brunei. 
There  is  a  free  passage  on  the  Wye  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  the 
bridge.  From  the  narrowness  and  depth  of  the  channel  the  tide 
rises  suddenly  and  to  a  great  height,  forming  a  dangerous  bore. 
The  exports  are  timber,  bark,  iron,  coal,  cider  and  millstones. 
Some  shipbuilding  is  carried  on. 

As  the  key  to  the  passage  of  the  Wye,  Chepstow  (Estrighardj 
Slriguil)  was  the  site  successively  of  British,  Roman  and  Saxon 
fortifications.  Domesday  Book  records  that  the  Norman  castle 
was  built  by  William  Fitz-Osbem  to  defend  the  Roman  road 
into  South  Wales.  On  the  confiscation  of  his  son's  estates, 
the  castle  was  granted  to  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  and  after  its 
reversion  to  the  crown  in  1306,  Edward  II.  in  13 10  granted  it 
to  his  half-brother  Thomas  de  Brotherton.  On  the  latter's 
death  it  passed,  through  his  daughter  Margaret,  Lady  Segrave, 
to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  from  whom,  after  again  reverting  to  the 
crown,  it  passed  to  the  earls  of  Worcester.  It  was  confiscated 
by  parliament  and  settled  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  was  restored 
to  the  earls  in  1660.  The  borough  must  have  grown  up  between 
13 10,  when  the  castle  and  vill  were  granted  to  Thomas  de 
Brotherton,  and  1432,  when  John  duke  of  Norfolk  died  seised 
of  the  castle,  manor  and  borough  of  Struguil.  In  1524  Charles, 
first  earl  of  Worcester  and  then  lord  of  the  Marches,  granted  a 
new  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  the 
town,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  This  was  sustained  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  some  dispute  arising  between  the 
earl  of  Bridgwater  and  the  burgesses,  no  bailiff  was  appointed 
and  the  charter  lapsed.  Chepstow  was  afterwards  governed  by 
a  board  of  twelve  members.  A  port  since  early  times,  when  the 
lord  took  dues  of  ships  going  up  to  the  forest  of  Dean,  Chepstow 
had  no  ancient  market  and  no  manufactures  but  that  of  glass, 
which  was  carried  on  for  a  short  time  within  the  ruins  of  the 
castle. 

CHEQUE,  or  Check,  in  commercial  law,  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  on  a  banker  and  signed  by  the  drawer,  requiring  the 
banker  to  pay  on  demand  a  certain  sum  in  money  to  or  to  the 
order  of  a  specified  person  or  to  bearer.  In  this,  its  most  modern 
sense,  the  cheque  is  the  outcome  of  the  growth  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  19th  century.  For  details  see  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing: Law,  and  Bill  of  Exchange.  The  word  check,*  of  which 
**  cheque  "  is  a  variant  now  general  in  English  usage,  signified 
merely  the  counterfoil  or  indent  of  an  exchequer  bill,  or  any 
draft  form  of  payment,  on  which  was  registered  the  particulars 
of  the  principal  part,  as  a  check  to  alteration  or  forgery.    The 

*  The  original  meaning  of  "  check  "  is  a  move  in  the  game  of  chess 
which  directly  attacks  the  king:  the  word  comes  through  the  Old 
Fn  eschfc,  eschac,  from  the  M«i.  Lat.  form  scaccus  of  the  Persian 
shaht  kinz,  i.e,  the  king  in  the  game  of  chess:  cf.  the  origin  of 
"  mate  "  from  the  Arabic  skah-tnatj  the  king  is  dead.  The  wonl  was 
early  used  in  a  transferred  sense  of  a  stoppage  or  rebuff,  and  so  is 
applied  to  anything  which  stops  or  hinders  a  matter  in  progress,  or 
which  controls  or  restrains  anything,  hence  a  token,  ticket  or 
counterfoil  which  serves  as  a  means  of  identification,  &c. 


check  or  counterfoil  parts  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  banker, 
the  portion  given  to  the  customer  being  termed  a  '*  drawn  note  " 
or  "  draft."  From  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  word 
**  cheque  "  gradually  became  synonymous  with  **  draft "  as 
meaning  a  written  order  on  a  banker  by  a  person  having  money 
in  the  banker's  hands,  to  pay  some  amoimt  to  bearer  or  to  a 
person  named.  Ultimately,  it  entirely  superseded  the  word 
''  draft,"  and  has  now  a  statutory  definition  (Bills  of  Exchange 
Act  1882,  s.  73) — **  a  bill  Qi  exchange  drawn  on  a  banker  payable 
on  demand."  The  word  "  draft "  has  come  to  have  a  wider 
meaning,  that  of  a  bill  drawn  by  one  person  on  another  for  a  sum 
of  money,  or  an  order  (whether  on  a  banker  or  other)  to  pay 
money.  The  emplojnnent  of  cheques  as  a  method  of  payment 
offering  greater  convenience  than  coin  is  almost  universal  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  transactions 
through  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  between  86  and  90% 
are  conducted  by  means  of  cheques,  and  an  even  higher  propor- 
tion in  the  United  States.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  use 
of  cheques,  formerly  rare,  is  becoming  more  general,  partictilarly 
in  France,  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany. 

CHER,  a  dq^artment  of  central  France,  embracing  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Berry,  and  parts  of  Bourbonnais, 
Nivemais  and  Ori^nais,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of 
Loiret,  W.  by  Loir-et-Cher  and  Indre,  S.  by  Allier  and  Creuse, 
and  E.  by  Ni^vre.  Pop.  (1906)  343^484.  Area  2819  sq.  m. 
The  territory  of  the  department  is  elevated  in  the  south,  where 
one  point  reaches  1654  ft,  and  in  the  east.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  wide  calcareous  table-land,  to  the  north  of  which  stretches 
the  plain  of  Sologne.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Cher  and 
its  tributaries,  are  the  Grande  Sauldre  and  the  Petite  Sauldre 
on  the  north,  but  the  Loire  and  Allier,  though  not  falling  within 
the  department,  drain  the  eastern  districts,  and  are  available 
for  navigation.  The  Cher  itself  becomes  navigable  when  it 
receives  the  Amon  and  Ydvre,  and  the  communications  of  the 
department  are  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Canal  du  Berry,  which 
traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire, 
which  follows  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  canal  of  the 
Sauldre.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  rainfall  moderate. 
Ezc^t  in  the  Sologne,  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  but  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities.  The  most  productive  region 
is  that  on  the  east,  which  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire; 
the  central  districts  are  tolerably  fertile  but  marshy,  being  often 
flooded  by  the  Ch^;  whOe  in  the  south  and  south-west  there 
is  a  considerable  extent  of  dry  and  fertile  land.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  largely  cultivated,  while  hemp,  vegetables  and  various 
fruits  are  also  produced.  The  vine  flourishes  chiefly  in  the  ea^t 
of  the  arrondisaement  of  Sancerre.  The  department  contains 
a  comparatively  large  extent  of  pasturage,  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  ^eep  and  wool  for  the 
northern  markets.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  consists 
of  forest.  Mines  of  iron  are  worked,  and  various  sorts  of  stone 
are  quarried.  Brick,  porcelain  and  glassworks  employ  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  also  flour-miUs,  dis- 
tilleries, oil-works,  saw-mills  and  tanneries.  Bourges  and  Vierzon 
are  metallurgical  and  engineering  centres.  Coal  and  wine  are 
leading  imports,  while  cereals,  timber,  wool,  fruit  and  industrial 
products  are  exported.  The  department  is  served  by  the  Orl6ans 
railway,  and  possesses  in  all  more  than  300  m.  of  navigable 
waterwa}^.  It  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements  (29  cantons, 
292  communes)  cognominal  with  the  towns  of  Bourges,  Saint- 
Amand-Mont-Rond,  and  Sancerre,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
capital,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  court  of  appeal  end 
headquarters  of  the  VIIL  army-corps.  The  department 
belongs  to  the  acadimie  (educational  division)  of  Paris.  Bourges, 
Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond,  Vierzon  and  Sancerre  (q,v.)  are  the 
principal  towns.  M^him-sur-Ydvre  (pop.  5227),  a  town  with  an 
active  manufacture  of  porcelain,  has  a  Romanesque  church  and 
a  ch&teau  of  the  14th  century.  Among  the  other  interesting 
churches  of  the  department,  that  at  St  Satur  has  a  fine  choir 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries;  those  of  Dun-sur-Auron, 
Plaimpied,  Aix  d'AngiUon  and  Jeanvrin  are  Romanesque  in 
style,  while  Aubigny-Ville  has  a  church  of  the  12th,  13th  and 
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15th  centuries  and  a  chateau  of  later  date.  Drevant,  bixilt  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  town,  preserves  ruins  of  a  large  theatre  and 
other  remains.  Among  the  megalithic  monuments  of  Cher, 
the  most  notable  is  that  at  Villeneuve-sur-Cher,  known  as  the 
Pierre-de-la-Roche. 

CHERAT»  a  hill  cantonment  and  sanatorium  in  the  Peshawar 
district  of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province,  India,  34  m.  $£. 
of  Peshawar.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  4500  ft.,  on  the 
west  of  the  EJiattak  range,  which  divides  the  Peshawar  from  the 
Kohat  district.  It  was  first  used  in  1861,  and  since  then  has 
been  employed  during  the  hot  weather  as  a  health  station  for 
the  British  troops  quartered  in  the  hot  and  malarious  vale  of 
Peshawar. 

CHERBOURG,  a  naval  station,  fortified  town  and  seaport 
of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Manche,  on  the  English  Channel,  232  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Paris  on  the  Ouest-fitat  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  35,710; 
commune,  43,827.  Cherbourg  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Divette,  on  a  small  bay  at  the  apex  of  the  indentation  formed 
by  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin.  Apart  from 
a  fine  hospital  and  the  church  of  La  Trinit6  dating  from  the 
15th  century,  the  town  has  no  buildings  of  special  interest.  A 
rich  collection  of  paintings  is  housed  in  the  h6tel  de  ville.  A 
statue  of  the  painter  J.  F.  Millet,  bom  near  Cherbourg,  stands 
in  the  public  garden,  and  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Napoleon  I.  in  the  square  named  after  him.  Cherbourg  is  a 
fortified  place  of  the  first  class,  headquarters  of  one  of  the  five 
naval  arrondissements  of  France,  and  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect. 
It  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  lyc6e  and  a  naval  school.  The  chief  industries 
of  the  town  proper  are  fishing,  saw*milling,  tanning,  leather- 
dressing,  ship-biulding,  iron  and  copper-foimding,  rope-making 
and  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  There  are 
stone  quarries  in  the  environs,  and  the  town  has  trade  in  farm 
produce. 

Cherbourg  derives  its  chief  importance  from  its  naval  and 
commercial  harbours,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  about 
half  a  mile.  The  former  consists  of  three  main  basins  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  has  an  area  of  55  acres.  The  minimum  depth 
of  water  is  30  ft.  Connected  with  the  harbour  are  dry  docks, 
the  yards  where  the  largest  ships  in  the  French  navy  are  con- 
structed, magazines,  rope  walks,  and  the  various  workshops 
requisite  for  a  naval  arsenal  of  the  first  class.  The  works  and 
town  are  carefully  guarded  on  every  side  by  redoubts  and 
fortifications,  and  are  commanded  by  batteries  on  the  surround- 
ing hills.  There  is  a  large  naval  hospital  close  to  the  harbour. 
The  commerical  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Divette  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  a  channel  650  yds.  long.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  an  outer  and  tidal  harbour  17^  acres  in  extent,  and 
an  inner  basin  15  acres  in  extent,  with  a  depth  on  sill  at  ordinary 
spring  tide  of  25  ft.  Outside  these  harbours  is  the  triangular 
bay,  which  forms  the  roadstead  of  Cherbourg.  The  bay  is 
admirably  sheltered  by  the  land  on  every  side  but  the  north.  On 
that  side  it  is  sheltered  by  a  huge  breakwater,  over  2  m.  in  length, 
with  a  width  of  650  ft.  at  its  base  and  30  ft.  at  its  summit,  which 
is  protected  by  forts,  and  leaves  passages  for  vessels  to  the  east 
and  west.  These  passages  are  guarded  by  forts  placed  on  islands 
intervening  between  the  breakwater  and  the  mainland,  and 
themselves  united  to  the  land  by  breakwaters.  The  surface 
within  these  barriers  amounts  to  about  3700  acres.  Cherbourg 
is  a  port  of  call  for  the  American,  North  German  Lloyd  and  other 
important  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers.  The  chief  exports 
are  stone  for  road-making,  butter,  eggs  and  vegetables;  the 
chief  imports  are  coal,  timber,  superphosphates  and  wine  from 
Algeria.  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  customer. 

Cherbourg  is  supposed  by  some  investigators  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Coriallum,  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  about  its  origin.  The  name  was  long  regarded  as  a 
corruption  of  Caesaris  Burgus  (Caesar's  Borough).  William 
the  Conqueror,  under  whom  it  appears  as  Carusbur,  provided 
it  with  a  hospital  and  a  church;  and  Henry  II.  of  England  on 
several  occasions  chose  it  as  his  residence.    In  1295  it  was 


pillaged  by  an  English  fleet  from  Yarmouth;  and  in  the  i4tli 
century  it  frequently  suffered  during  the  wars  against  the 
English.  Captured  by  the  English  in  141 8  after  a  four  months' 
siege,  it  was  recovered  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1450.  An 
attempt  was  made  under  Louis  XIV.  to  construct  a  military  port ; 
but  the  fortifications  were  dismantled  in  1688,  and  further 
damage  was  inflicted  by  the  English  in  1758.  In  1686  Vauban 
planned  harbour- works  which  were  begun  under  Louis  XVI. 
and  continued  by  Napoleon  I.  It  was  left,  however,  to  Louis 
Philippe,  and  particularly  to  Napoleon  III.,  to  complete  them, 
and  their  successful  realization  was  celebrated  in  1858,  in  the 
presence  of  the  queen  of  England,  against  whose  dominions  they 
had  at  one  time  been  mainly  directed.  At  the  close  of  1857, 
£8,000,000,  of  which  the  breakwater  cost  over  £2,500,000,  had 
been  expended  on  the  works;  in  1889  a  further  sum  of  £680,000 
was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  improvement  of 
the  port. 

CHERBUUEZ,  CHARLES  VICTOR  (1829-1899),  French 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  July 
1829,  at  Geneva,  where  his  father,  Andr6  Cherbuliez  (i  795-1874) , 
was  a  classical  professor  at  the  university.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  Protestant  refugees,  and  many  years  later 
Victor  CherbuUez  resumed  his  French  nationality,  taking 
advantage  of  an  act  passed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Geneva  was  the  scene  of  his  early  education;  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin. 
He  returned  to  his  native  town  and  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.  After  his  resumption  of  French  citizenship  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  (i88i),  and  having  received 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1870,  he  was  promoted  to  be  officer  of 
the  order  in  1892.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  July  1899.  Cherbuliez 
was  a  voluminous  and  successful  writer  of  fiction.  His  first  book, 
originally  published  in  i860,  reappeared  in  1864  under  the  title 
of  Un  Cheval  de  Phidias  i  it  is  a  romantic  study  of  art  in  the 
golden  age  of  Athens.  He  went  on  to  produce  a  series  of  novels, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known: — Le  Comte  Kostia 
(1863),  Le  Prince  Vitale  (1864),  Le  Roman  d'une  honnHefemme 
(1866),  L'Aventure  de  Ladislas  Bolski  (1869),  Miss  Rovel  (1875), 
Samuel  Brohl  et  Cie  (1877),  VIdie  de  Jean  Tiiirol  (1878),  Noirs 
et  rouges  (1881),  La  Vocation  du  Comte  Ghislain  (1888),  Une 
Gageure  (1890),  Le  Secret  du  prScepteur  (1893),  Jacquine  Vanesse 
(1898),  &c.  Most  of  these  novels  first  appeared  in  the  Revue  des 
deux  mondes,  to  which  Cherbuliez  also  contributed  a  number 
of  political  and  learned  articles,  usually  printed  with  the  pseu- 
donym G,  Valbert.  Many  of  these  have  been  published  in 
collected  form  imder  the  titles  VAllemagne  politique  (1870), 
VEspagne  poliiique  (1874),  Profils  Strangers  (1889),  L'Art  et  la 
nature  (1892),  &c.  The  volume  £tudesde  littSrature  etd'art  (1873) 
includes  articles  for  the  most  part  reprinted  from  Le  Temps. 
The  earlier  novels  of  Cherbuliez  have  been  said  with  truth  to 
show  marked  traces  of  the  influence  of  George  Sand;  and  in 
spite  of  modification,  his  method  was  that  of  an  older  school. 
He  did  not  possess  the  sombre  power  or  the  intensely  analytical 
skill  of  some  of  his  later  conteniporaries,  but  his  books  are 
distinguished  by  a  freshness  and  honesty,  fortified  by  cosmo- 
politan knowledge  and  lightened  by  unobtrusive  humour,  which 
fully  account  for  their  wide  popularity  in  many  countries  besides 
his  own.  His  genius  was  the  reverse  of  dramatic,  and  attempts 
to  present  two  of  his  stories  on  the  stage  have  not  succeeded. 
His  essays  have  all  the  merits  due  to  liberal  observation  and 
thoroughness  of  treatment;  their  style,  like  that  of  the  novels, 
is  admirably  lucid  and  correct.  (C.) 

CHERCHEL,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  in  the  arrondissement  and 
department  of  Algiers,  55  m.  W.  of  the  capital.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  agricultural  and  vine-growing  district,  but  is  commercially 
of  no  great  importance,  the  port,  which  consists  of  part  only  of 
the  inner  port  of  Roman  dajrs,  being  small  and  the  entry  difficult. 
The  town  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  extensive  ruins  of  former 
cities  on  the  same  site.  Of  existing  buildings  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  great  Mosque  of  the  Hundred  Columns,  now  used  as  a 
military  hospital.  The  mosque  contains  89  columns  of  diorite, 
surmounted  by  a  variety  of  capitals  brought  from  other  buildings. 
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The  population  of  the  town  in  1906  was  4733 ;  of  the  commune 
of  which  Cherchel  is  the  centre  11,088. 

Cherchel  was  a  dty  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  named  it  Jol. 
Juba  II.  (35  B.C.)  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Mauretanian  king- 
dom  under  the  name  of  Caesarea.  Juba's  tomb,  the  so-called 
Tombeau  de  la  Chr6tienne  (see  Algesia),  is  yi  m.  £.  of  the  town. 
Destroyed  by  the  Vandals,  Caesarea  regained  some  of  its  im- 
portance under  the  Byzantines.  Taken  by  the  Arabs  it  was 
renamed  by  them  Cherchel.  Khair--ed-Din  Barbarossa  captured 
the  city  m  1520  and  annexed  it  to  his  Algerian  pashalik.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century  it  was  a  commercial  dty 
of  some  importance,  but  was  laid  in  ruins  by  a  terrible  earthquake 
in  1738.  In  1840  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  French.  The 
ruins  suffered  greatly  from  vandalism  during  the  early  period 
of  French  rule,  many  portable  objects  being  removed  to 
museimis  in  Paris  or  Algiers,  and  most  of  the  monuments 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  stone.  Thus  the  dressed  stones 
of  the  andent  theatre  served  to  build  barracks;  the  material 
of  the  hippodrome  went  to  build  the  church;  while  the  portico 
of  the  hippodrome,  supported  by  granite  and  marble  columns, 
and  approached  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps,  was  destroyed  by 
Cardinal  La vigerie  in  a  search  for  the  tomb  of  St  Mardana.  The 
fort  built  by  Arouj  Barbarossa,  elder  brother  of  Khair-ed-Din, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  the  French.  There  are  many 
fragments  of  a  white  marble  temple.  The  andent  dstems  still 
supply  the  town  with  water.  The  museum  contains  some  of 
the  finest  statues  discovered  in  Africa.  They  include  colossal 
figures  of  Aesculapius  and  Bacchus,  and  the  lower  half  of  a 
seated  Egyptian  divinity  in  black  basalt,  bearing  the  cartouche 
of  Tethmosis  (Thothmes)  I.  This  statue  was  found  at  Cherchel, 
and  is  held  by  some  archaeologists  to  indicate  an  Egyptian 
settlement  here  about  1500  B.C. 

See  Africa,  Roman,  and  the  description  of  the  museum  by 
P.  Gauckler  in  the  MusUs  el  coUecHons  archiologiques  de  VAlgtrie* 

CHBRCHEN»  a  town  of  East  Turkestan,  situated  at  the 

northern  foot  of  the  Altyn-tagh,  a  range  of  the  Kuen-lun,  in 

85®  35'  E.,  and  on  the  Cherchen-darya,  at  an  altitude  of  4100  ft. 

It  straggles  mostly  along  the  irrigation  channels  that  go  off  from 

the  left  side  of  the  river,  and  in  1900  had  a  population  of  about 

2000.    The  Cherchen-darya,  which  rises  in  the  Arka-tagh,  a  more 

southerly  range  of  the  Kuen-lun,  in  87**  E.  and  36®  20'  N.,  flows 

north  until  it  strikes  the  desert  below  Cherchen,  after  which  it 

turns  north-east  and  meanders  through  a  wide  bed  (300-400  ft.), 

beset  with  dense  reeds  and  flanked  by  older  channels.    It  is 

probable  that  anciently  it  entered  the  disused  channel  of  the 

Etxek-tarim,  but  at  present  it  joins  the  existing  Tarim  in  the 

lake  of  Kara-buran,  a  sort  of  lacustrine  "  ante-room  "  to  the 

Kara-koshun  (N.  M.  Przhevalsky's  Lop-nor).    At  its  entrance 

into  the  former  lake  the  Cherchen-dafya  forms  a  broad  delta. 

The  river  is  frozen  in  its  lower  course  for  two  to  three  months 

in  the  winter.    From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  oasis  of 

Cherchen  it  has  a  fall  of  nearly  4000  ft.,  whereas  in  the  300  m. 

or  so  from  Cherchen  to  the  Kara-buran  the  fall  is  140c  ft.    The 

total  length  is  500-600  m.,  and  the  drainage  basin  measures 

6000-7000  sq.  m. 

See  Sven  Hedin,  Scientific  Residts  of  a  Journey  in  Central  Asia, 
1S99-1902,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (1905-1906) ;  also  Takla-Makan. 

CHSREMISSES,  or  Tcherehisses,  a  Finnish  people  living  in 
isolated  groups  in  the  governments  of  Kazan,  Viatka,  Novgorod, 
Perm,  Kostroma  and  Ufa,  eastern  Russia.  Their  name  for 
themselves  is  Mori  or  Mari  (people),  possibly  identifiable  with  the 
andent  Merians  of  SuzdaUa.  Tlieir  language  belongs  to  the 
Finno-Ugrian  family.  They  ntunber  some  240,000.  There  are 
two  distinct  phy^cal  types:  one  of  middle  hdght,  black-haired, 
brown  skin  and  flat-faced;  the  other  short,  fair-haired,  white 
skinned,  with  narrow  eyes  and  straight  short  noses.  Those 
who  live  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  are  sometimes  known 
as  EUU  Cheremis,  and  are  taller  and  stronger  than  those  who 
inhabit  the  swamps  of  the  left  bank.  They  are  farmers  and  herd 
horses  and  cattle.  Thdr  religion  is  a  hotchpotch  of  Shamanism, 
Mahommedanism  and  Christianity.  They  are  usually  mono- 
gamous.   The  chief  ceremony  of  marriage  is  a  fordble  abduction 


of  the  bride.    The  women,  naturally  ugly,  are  often  disfigured 

by  sore  eyes  caused  by  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  huts.    They 

wear  a  head-dress,  trimmed  with  glass  jewels,  forming  a  hood 

behind  stiffened  with  metal.    On  their  breasts  they  carry  a 

breastplate  formed  of  coins,  small  bells  and  copper  disks. 

See  Smirinov,  Mordres  et  Tcheremisses  (Paris,  1895);  J.  Aber- 
cromby,  Pre-  and  Froto-historic  Finns  (London,  1898). 

CHERIBON»  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Preanger  regendes,  N.W.  by 
Krawang,  N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  and  E.  by  the  residendes  of  Tegal 
and  Banyumas.  Pop.  (1897)  1,577,521,  induding  867  Europeans, 
2  X  ,108  Chinese,  and  2016  Arabs  and  other  Asiatic  foreigners.  The 
natives  consist  of  Middle  Javanese  in  the  north  and  Svmdanese 
in  the  south.  Cheribon  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  centre 
of  Islamism  in  western  Java,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  a  fanatical 
Mahommedan  sect  controlled  from  Mecca.  The  native  population 
is  on  the  whole  orderly  and  prosperous.  The  northern  half  of  the 
residency  is  flat  and  marshy  in  places,  especially  in  the  north- 
western comer,  while  the  southern  half  is  mountainous.  In  the 
middle  stands  the  huge  volcano  Cherimai,  clad  with  virgin 
forest  and  coffee  plantations,  and  surrounded  at  its  foot  by  rice 
fields.  South-south-west  of  Cherimai  on  the  Preanger  border  is 
the  Sawal  volcano,  at  whose  foot  is  the  beautiful  Penjaiu  lake. 
Sulphur  and  salt  springs  occur  on  the  slopes  of  Cherimai,  and 
near  Palimanan  there  is  a  cavernous  hole  called  Guwagalang  (or 
Payagalang),  which  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is  considered 
holy  by  the  natives  and  guarded  by  priests.  There  is  a  similar 
hole  in  the  Preanger.  The  principal  products  of  cultivation  are 
sugar,  coffee,  rice  and  also  tea  and  pulse  {rackang),  the  planta- 
tions being  for  the  most  part  owned  by  Europeans.  The  chief 
towns  are  Cheribon,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  the  residency,  the 
seaport  of  Indramaya,  Palimanan,  Majalengka,  Kuningan  and 
Chiamis.  Cheribon  has  a  good  open  roadstead.  The  town  is 
very  old  and  irregularly  bidlt,  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy; 
nevertheless  it  has  a  lively  export  trade  in  sugar  and  coffee  and 
is  a  regular  port  of  caU.  In  1908  the  two  descendants  of  the  old 
sultans  of  Cheribon  still  resided  there  in  their  respective  Kratons 
or  palaces,  and  each  received  an  annual  income  of  over  £1 500  for 
the  loss  of  his  privileges.  A  country  residence  belonging  to  one 
of  the  sultans  is  situated  dose  to  Cheribon  and  is  much  visited 
on  account  of  its  fantastic  architecture.  Indramaya  was  a 
considerable  trading  place  in  the  dajrs  of  the  early  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  traders.  Kuningan  is  famous  for  a  breed  of  small 
but  strong  horses. 

CHBRKASY  (Polish,  Czerkasy)^  a  town  of  Russia,  m  the 
government  of  Kiev,  96  m.  S.E.  of  Kiev,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  Pop.  (1883)  iS»74o;  (1897)  26,619.  The  inhabitants 
(Little  Russians)  are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing; but  sugar  and  tobacco  are  manufactured  and  spirits  distilled. 
Cherkasy  was  an  important  town  of  the  Ukraine  in  the  15th 
century,  and  remained  so,  under  Polish  rule,  until  the  revolt 
of  the  Cossack  hetman  Chmielnicki  (1648).  It  was  annexed  by 
Russia  in  1795. 

CHERNIGOV,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  boimded  by  the  governments  of  Mogilev  and 
Smolensk  on  the  N.,  Orel  and  Kursk  on  the  E.,  Poltava  on  the 
S.,  and  Kiev  and  Minsk  on  the  W.  Area,  20,233  sq.  m.  Its 
suriace  is  an  undulating  plain,  650  to  750  ft.  Idgh  in  the  north 
and  370  to  600  ft.  in  the  south,  deeply  grooved  by  ravines  and 
the  valleys  of  the  rivers.  In  the  north,  beyond  the  Desna  river, 
about  one-third  of  the  area  is  under  forest  (rapidly  disappearing), 
and  marshes  occur  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers;  while  to  the 
south  of  the  Desna  the  soil  is  dry  and  sometimes  sandy,  and 
gradually  it  assumes  the  characters  of  a  steppe-land  as  one 
proceeds  southward.  The  government  is  drained  by  the  Dnieper, 
which  forms  its  western  boundary  for  180  m.,  and  by  its  tributary 
the  Desna.  The  latter,  which  flows  through  Chernigov  for 
nearly  350  m.,  is  navigable,  and  timber  is  brought  down  its 
tributaries.  The  climate  is  much  colder  in  the  wooded  tracts 
of  the  north  than  in  the  south;  the  average  yearly  temperature 
at  the  city  of  Chernigov  is  44-4**  F.  (January,  23®;  July  68-5**). 

The  population  reached  1,996,250  in  1883,  2,316,818  in  1897, 
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and  2,746,300  (estimate)  in  1906.  It  is  chiefly  Little  Russian 
^85*6%);  but  Great  Russians  (6-i%),  mostly  Raskolniks, 
i.e.  nonconformists,  and  White  Russians  (5-6%)  inhabit  the 
northern  districts.  There  are,  besides,  some  Germans,  as  well 
:as  Greeks,  at  Nyezhin.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation; 
in  the  north,  however,  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
the  timber  trade,  and  in  the  production  of  tar,  pitch,  wooden 
wares,  leather  goods  and  so  forth.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried 
on  in  the  central  districts.  Beet  is  extensively  cultivated.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  increasing.  Hemp  is  widely  grown  in 
the  north,  and  the  milder  climate  of  the  south  encourages 
gardening.  Bee-keeping  is  extensively  carried  on  by  the  Raskol- 
niks.  Limestone,  grindstones,  china-clay  and  building-stone 
are  quarried.  Manufactures  have  begun  to  develop  rapidly  of 
late,  the  most  important  being  sugar-works,  distilleries,  cloth- 
mills  and  glass-works.  The  government  is  divided  into  fifteen 
districts,  their  chief  towns  being  Chernigov  (q.v.)j  Borzna  (pop. 
12,458  in  1897),  Glukhov  (14,856),  Gorodnya  (4197),  Konotop 
(33,083),  Kozelets  (5160),  Krolevets  (10,375),  Mglin  (7631), 
Novgorod-Syeversk  (9185),  Novozybkov  (15,480),  Nyezhin 
(32,481),  Oster  (5384),  Sosnitsa  (2507),  Starodub  (12,451)  and 
Surazh  (4004). 

CHERNIGOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  nearly  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  141  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Kiev  on  a  branch  line. 
Pop.  (1897)  27,006.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  possesses  a 
cathedral  of  the  nth  century.  In  907  the  city  is  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  of  Oleg  as  next  in  importance  to  Kiev,  and  in  the 
I  ith  century  it  became  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Syeversk 
and  an  important  commercial  city.  The  Mongol  invasion  put 
an  end  to  its  prosperity  in  1239.  Lithuania  annexed  it  in  the 
14th  century,  but  it  was  soon  seized  by  Poland,  which  held  it  until 
the  17th  century.    In  1686  it  was  definitely  annexed  to  Russia. 

CHEROKEE  (native  Tsalagi,  "  cave  people  "),  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  of  Iroquoian  stock.  Next  to  the  Navaho  they 
are  the  largest  tribe  in  the  United  States  and  live  mostly  in 
Oklahoma  (formerly  Indian  territory).  Before  their  removal 
they  possessed  a  large  tract  of  country  now  distributed  among 
the  states  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  the 
west  of  Fl6rida.  Their  chief  divisions  were  then  settled  around 
the  head-waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and 
were  distinguished  as  the  Elati  Tsalagi  or  Lower  Cherokees, 
i.e.  those  in  the  plains,  and  Atali  Tsalagi  or  Upper  Cherokees, 
i.e.  those  on  the  mountains.  They  were  further  divided  into 
seven  exogamous  clans.  Fernando  de  Soto  travelled  through 
their  country  in  1540,  and  during  the  next  three  centuries  they 
were  important  factors  in  the  history  of  the  south.  They 
attached  themselves  to  the  English  in  the  disputes  and  contests 
which  arose  between  the  European  colonizers,  formally  recog- 
nized the  English  king  in  1730,  and  in  1755  ceded  a  part  of 
their  territory  and  permitted  the  erection  of  English  forts. 
Unfortunately  this  amity  was  interrupted  not  long  after; 
but  peace  was  again  restored  in  1761.  When  the  revolutionary 
war  broke  out  they  sided  with  the  royalist  party.  This  led 
to  their  subjugation  by  the  new  republic,  and  they  had  to 
surrender  that  part  of  their  lands  which  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
Savannah  and  east  of  the  Chattahoochee.  Peace  was  made  in 
1 781,  and  in  1785  they  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  and  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions.  In  1820  they 
adopted  a  civilized  form  of  government,  and  in  1827,  as  a 
* '  Nation, "  a  formal  constitution.  The  gradual  advance  of  white 
immigration  soon  led  to  disputes  with  the  settlers,  who  desired 
their  removal,  and  exodus  after  exodus  took  place;  a  small  part 
of  the  tribe  agreed  (1835)  to  remove  to  another  district,  but 
the  main  body  remained.  An  appeal  was  made  by  them  to 
the  United  States  government;  but  President  Andrew  Jackson 
refused  to  interfere.  A  force  of  2000  men,  under  the  conmiand 
of  General  Winfleld  Scott,  was  sent  in  1838,  and  the  Cherokees 
were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  their  present  position.  After 
the  settlement  various  disagreements  between  the  eastern  and 
western  Cherokees  continued  for  some  time,  but  in  1839  a  union 
was  effected.    In  the  Civil  War  they  all  at  first  sided  with  the 


South;  but  before  long  a  strong  party  Joined  the  North,  and 
this  led  to  a  disastrous  internecine  struggle.  On  the  dose  of  the 
contest  they  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  territory, 
but  were  forced  to  give  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  their  eman- 
cipated slaves.  Their  later  history  is  mainly  a  story  of  hopeless 
struggle  to  maintain  their  tribal  independence  against  the  white 
man.  In  1892  they  sold  their  western  territory  known  as  the 
*^  Cherokee  outlet."  Until  1906,  when  tribal  government 
virtually  ceased,  the  **  nation  "  had  an  elected  chief,  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  Many  of  them  have  become  Christians, 
schools  have  been  established  and  there  is  a  tribal  press.  Those 
in  Oklahoma  still  number  some  26,000,  though  most  are  of  mixed 
blood.  A  group,  known  as  the  Eastern  Band,  some  1400  strong, 
are  on  a  reservation  in  North  Can^na.  Their  language  consists 
of  two  dialects — a  third,  that  of  the  "  Lower  "  branch,  having 
been  lost.  The  syllabic  alphabet  invented  in  1821  by  George 
Guess  (Sequoyah)  is  the  character  employed. 

See  also  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907); 
T.  V.  Parker,  Cherokee  Indians  (N.  Y.,  1909);  and  Indians,  North 
American. 

CHBROOT,  or  Sheroot  (from  the  Tamil  word  "  shuruttu," 
a  roll),  a  cigar  made  from  tobacco  grown  in  southern  India  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was  once  esteemed  very  highly  for 
its  delicate  flavour.  A  cheroot  differs  from  other  cigars  in  having 
both  ends  cut  sqxiare,  instead  of  one  being  pointed,  and  one  end 
considerably  larger  than  the  other. 

CHERRAPUNJI,  a  village  in  the  Khasi  hills  district  of  Assam. 
It  is  notable  as  having  the  heaviest  known  rainfall  in  the  world. 
In  1 86 1  it  registered  a  total  of  905  in.,  and  its  annual  average 
is  458  in.  This  excessive  rainfall  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Cherrapunji  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  overlooking  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  where  it  catches  the  full  force  of  the  monsoon 
as  it  rises  from  the  sea.    There  is  a  good  coal-seam  in  the  vicinity. 

CHERRY.  As  a  cultivated  fruit-tree  the  cherry  is  generally 
supi>osed  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  whence,  according  to  Pliny,  it 
was  brought  to  Italy  by  Lucullus  after  his  defeat  of  Mithradates, 
king  of  Pontus,  68  B.C.  As  with  most  plants  which  have  been 
long  and  extensively  cultivated,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  if  not 
an  impossibility,  to  identify  the  parent  stock  of  the  numerous 
cultivated  varieties  of  cherry;  but  they  are  generally  referred 
to  two  species:  Primus  Cerasus,  the  wild  or  dwarf  cherry,  the 
origin  of  the  morello,  duke  and  Kentish  cherries,  and  P,  Avium, 
the  gean,  the  origin  of  the  geans,  hearts  and  bigarreaus.  Both 
species  grow  wild  through  Europe  and  western  Asia  to  the 
Himalayas,  but  the  dwarf  cherry  has  the  more  restricted  range 
of  the  two  in  Britain,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  Scotland  and  is  rare 
in  Ireland.  The  cherries  form  a  section  Cerasus  of  the  genus 
Prunus;  and  they  have  sometimes  been  separated  as  a  distinct 
genus  from  the  plums  proper;  both  have  a  stone-fruit  or  drupe, 
but  the  drupe  of  the  cherry  differs  from  that  of  the  plum  in  not 
having  a  waxy  bloom;  further,  the  leaves  of  the  plum  are  rolled 
(convolute)  in  the  bud,  while  those  of  the  cherry  are  folded  (con- 
duplicate). 

The  cherries  are  trees  of  moderate  si^e  and  shrubs,  having 
smooth,  serrate  leaves  and  white  flowers.  They  are  natives 
of  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres;  and  the  cultivated 
varieties  ripen  their  fruit  in  Norway  as  far  as  63**  N.  The  geans 
are  generally  distinguished  from  the  common  cherry  by  the 
greater  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  deeper  colour  and  comparative 
insipidity  of  the  flesh  in  the  ripe  fruit,  which  adheres  firmly 
to  the  "  nut  "  or  stone;  but  among  the  very  numerous  cultivated 
varieties  specific  distinctions  shade  away  so  that  the  fruit 
cannot  be  ranged  under  these  two  heads.  The  leading  varieties 
are  recognized  as  bigarreaus,  dukes,  morellos  and  geans.  Severa' 
varieties  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  trees  and  on  account 
of  their  flowers. 

The  cherry  is  a  well-flavoured  sub-acid  fruit,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  dessert.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  particularly 
selected  for  pies,  tarts,  &c.,  and  others  for  the  preparation  of 
preserves,  and  for  making  cherry  brandy.  The  fruit  is  also  very 
extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  liqueurs  known 
as  kirschwasser,  ratafia  and  maraschino.    Kirschwasser  is  made 
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chiefly  on  the  upper  Rhine  from  the  wild  black  gean,  and  in 
the  manufacture  the  entire  fruit-flesh  and  kernels  are  pulped  up 
and  allowed  to  ferment.  By  distillation  of  the  fermented  pulp 
the  liqueur  is  obtained  in  a  ptire,  colourless  condition.  Ratafia 
is  similarly  manufactured,  also  by  preference  from  a  gean. 
Maraschino,  a  highly  valued  liqueur,  the  best  of  which  is  produced 
at  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  differs  from  these  in  being  distilled  from 
a  cherry  called  marasca,  the  pulp  of  which  is  mixed  with  honey, 
honey  or  sugar  being  added  to  the  distillate  for  sweetening. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  flavoiu:  is  heightened  by  the  use  of  the 
leaves  of  the  perfumed  cherry,  Primus  Mahaleby  a  native  of 
central  and  southern  Europe. 

The  wood  of  the  cherry  tree  is  valued  by  cabinetmakers, 
and  that  of  the  gean  tree  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  pipes.  The  American  wild  cherry,  Prunus  serotinay 
is  much  sought  after,  its  wood  being  compact,  fine-grained,  not 
liable  to  warp,  and  susceptible  of  receiving  a  brilliant  polish. 
The  kernels  of  the  perfumed  cherry,  P.  Mahaleb,  are  used  in 
confectionery  and  for  scent.  A  gum  exudes  from  the  stem  of 
cherry  trees  similar  in  its  properties  to  gum  arable. 

The  cherry  is  increased  by  budding  on  the  wild  gean^  obtained 
by  sowing  the  stones  of  the  small  black  or  red  wild  cherries.  To 
secure  very  dwarf  trees  the  Prunus  Mahaleb  has  been  used  for 
the  May  duke,  Kentish,  monello  and  analogous  sorts,  but  it  is 
not  adapted  for  strong-growing  varieties  like  the  bigarreaus. 
The  stocks  are  budded,  or,  more  rarely,  grafted,  at  the  usual 
seasons.  The  cherry  prefers  a  free,  loamy  soil,  with  a  well- 
drained  subsoil.  Stiff  soils  and  dry  gravelly  subsoils  are  both 
unsuitable,  though  the  trees  require  a  large  amount  of  moistiu^, 
particularly  the  large-leaved  sorts,  such  as  the  bigarreaus.  For 
standard  trees,  the  bigarreau  section  should  be  planted  30  ft. 
apart,  or  more,  in  rich  soil,  and  the  May  duke,  morello  and 
similar  varieties  20  or  25  ft.  apart;  while,  as  trained  trees  against 
walls  and  espaliers,  from  20  to  24  ft.  should  be  allowed  for  the 
former,  and  from  1 5  to  20  ft .  for  the  latter.  In  forming  the  stems 
of  a  standard  tree  the  temporary  side-shoots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attain  too  great  a  length,  and  should  not  be  more 
than  two  years  old  when  they  are  cut  close  to  the  stem.  The 
first  three  shoots  retained  to  form  the  head  should  be  shortened 
to  about  15  in.,  and  two  shoots  from  each  encouraged,  one  at  the 
end,  and  the  other  3  or  4  in.  lower  down.  When  these  have 
become  established,  very  Httle  pruning  will  be  required,  and 
that  chiefly  to  keep  the  principal  branches  as  nearly  equal  in 
strength  as  possible  for  the  first  few  years.  Espalier  trees 
should  have  the  branches  about  a  foot  apart,  starting  from  the 
stem  with  an  upward  curve,  and  then  being  trained  horizontally. 
In  summer  pruning  the  shoots  on  the  upper  branches  must  be 
shortened  at  least  a  week  before  those  on  the  lower  ones.  After 
a  year  or  two  clusters  of  fruit  buds  will  be  developed  on  spurs 
ak>ng  the  branches,  and  those  spurs  will  continue  productive 
for  an  indefinite  j>eriod.  For  wall  trees  any  form  of  training 
may  be  adopted;  but  as  the  fruit  is  always  finest  on  young 
spurs,  fan-training  is  probably  the  most  advantageous.  A 
succession  of  young  shoots  shouki  be  laid  in  every  year.  The 
morello,  which  is  of  twiggy  growth  and  bears  on  the  young  wood, 
must  be  trained  in  the  fan  form,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  very  common  error  of  crowding  its  branches. 

Forcing. — ^The  cherry  will  not  endure  a  high  temperature  nor 
close  atmosphere.  A  heat  of  45^  at  night  will  be  sufficient  at 
starting,  this  being  gradually  increased  during  the  first  few 
weeks  to  55^,  but  lowered  again  when  the  blossom  buds  are  about 
to  open.  After  stoning  the  temperature  may  be  again  gradually 
raised  to  60®,  and  may  go  up  to  70®  by  day,  or  75°  by  sun  heat, 
and  60°  at  night.  The  best  forcing  cherries  are  the  May  duke 
and  the  royal  duke,  the  duke  cherries  being  of  more  compact 
growth  than  the  bigarreau  tribe  and  generally  setting  better; 
nevertheless  a  few  of  the  larger  kinds,  such  as  bigarreau  NapolSon, 
black  tartarian  and  St  Margaret's,  should  be  forced  for  variety. 
The  trees  may  be  either  planted  out  in  tolerably  rich  soil,  or 
grown  in  large  pots  of  good  turfy  friable  calcareous  loam  mixed 
with  rotten  dung.  If  the  plants  are  small,  they  may  be  put  into 
i2-in.  pots  in  the  first  instance,  and  after  a  year  shifted  into 


r5-in.  pots  early  in  autumn,  and  plunged  in  some  k>ose  or  even 
very  sHghtly  fermenting  material.  The  soil  of  the  pots  should 
be  protected  from  snow-showers  and  cold  rains.  Occasionally 
trees  have  been  taken  up  in  autumn  with  baUs,  potted  and 
forced  in  the  following  spriivg;  but  those  which  have  been 
established  a  year  in  the  pots  are  to  be  preferred.  Such  only  as 
are  well  furnished  with  blossom-buds  should  be  selected.  The 
trees  should  be  removed  to  the  forcing  house  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  if  fruit  be  reqiiired  very  early  in  the  season.  During 
the  first  and  second  weeks  it  may  be  kept  nearly  close;  but,  as 
vegetation  advances,  air  becomes  absolutely  necessary  during 
the  day,  and  even  at  night  when  the  weather  will  permit.  If 
forcing  is  commenced  about  the  middle  or  third  week  of  December, 
the  fruit  ought  to  be  ripe  by  about  the  end  of  March.  After  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  the  trees  should  be  diily  supplied  with  water 
at  the  root,  and  the  foliage  kept  weU  syringed  till  the  wood  is 
mature.    (See  also  Fruit  and  Flower  Fariong.) 

CHERRYVALE.  a  city  of  Montgomery  county,  Kansas,  U.S.A., 
about  140  m.  S.S.E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1890)  2104;  (1900) 
3472,  of  whom  180  were  negroes;  (1905,  state  census)  5089. 
It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Saiita  F€,  and  the  main 
line  and  a  branch  (of  which  it  is  a  terminus)  of  the  St  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  raUways.  It  is  in  a  fanning  district  and  in  the 
Kansas  natural-gas  and  oilfield,  and  has  lai^ge  zinc  smelters,  an 
oil  refinery,  and  variouis  manufactures,  including  vitrified  brick, 
flour,  glass,  cement  and  ploughs.  Cherryvale  was  laid  out  in 
187 1  by  the  Kansas  City,  Lawrence  81  South  Kansas  Railway 
Company  (later  absorbed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6). 
The  main  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1873,  but 
was  soon  rebuilt,  and  in  1880  Cherryvale  became  a  city  of  the 
third  and  afterwards  of  the  second  class.  Natural  gas,  which 
is  used  as  a  factory  fdel  and  for  street  and  domestic  lighting, 
was  found  here  in  1889,  and  oil  several  years  later. 

CHERRY  VALLEY,  a  village  of  Otsego  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  town^p  of  the  same  name,  68  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1890)  685;  (1900)  772;  (1905,  state  census)  746;  of 
the  township  (1905)  1731.  It  is  served  by  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  railway.  Cherry  Valley  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming 
and  daiiying  region,  has  a  chair  factory,  and  is  a  simuner  resort 
with  sxilphur  and  lithia  wrings.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible 
massacre  during  the  War  of  Independence.  The  village  was 
attacked  on  the  nth  of  November  1778  by  Walter  Butler 
(d.  1781)  and  Joseph  Brant  with  a  force  of  800  Indians  and  Tories, 
who  killed  about  50  men,  women  and  children,  sacked  and 
burned  most  of  the  houses,  and  carried  off  more  than  70  prisoners, 
who  were  subjected  to  the  greatest  cruelties  and  privations, 
many  of  them  dying  or  being  tomahawked  before  the  Canadian 
settlements  were  reached.  Cherry  Valley  was  incorporated 
in  r8i2. 

CHERSIPHRON,  a  Cretan  architect,  the  traditional  buUder 
(with  his  son  Metagenes)  of  the  great  Ionic  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus  set  up  by  the  Greeks  in  the  6th  century.  Some 
remains  of  this  temple  were  found  by  J.  T.  Wood  and  brought 
to  the  British  Museiun.  In  connexion  with  the  pillars,  which 
are  adorned  with  archaic  reliefs,  a  fragmentary  inscription  has 
been  found,  recording  that  they  were  presented  by  King  Croesus, 
as  indeed  Herodotus  informs  us.  This  temple  was  burned  on 
the  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom. 

CHERSO,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  off  the  east  coast 
of  Istria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  chaimel  of  Farasina. 
Pop.  (1900)  8274.  It  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero,  and  is 
connected  with  the  island  of  Lussin,  l3nbg  on  the  S.W.  by  a 
turn  bridge  over  the  smaU  channel  of  Ossero,  and  with  the 
island  of  Veglia,  lying  on  the  E.  by  the  Canale  di  Mezzo.  These 
three  are  the  principal  islands  of  the  Quamero  group,  and  form 
together  the  administrative  district  of  Lussin  in  the  Austrian 
crownland  of  Istria.  Cherso  is  an  elongated  island  about  40  m. 
long,  1}  to  7  m.  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  150  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  attain  in  the  peak  of  Syss  an 
altitude  of  2090  ft.  and  form  natural  terraces,  planted  with  vines 
and  olive  trees,  specially  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
the  island.   The  northern  part  is  covered  with  bushes  of  laurel 
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and  mastic,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  large  trees.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  springs,  and  the  bouses  are  generally  furnished  with 
cisterns  for  rain  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  an  interesting 
lake  called  the  Vrana  or  Crow's  Lake,  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
40  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  $i  m.  long,  i  m.  wide  and  184 
ft.  deep.  This  lake  is  in  all  probability  fed  by  subterranean 
sources.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  is  Cherso,  situated  on 
the  west  coast.  It  possesses  a  good  harbour  and  is  provided 
with  a  shipwright's  wharf. 

CHERSONESE,  Chersonesus,  or  Cherronesus  (Gr.  X'^P<^^f 
dry,  and  i^o-os,  island),  a  word  equivalent  to  '^  peninsula." 
In  ancient  geography  tlie  Chersonesus  Thracica,  Chersonesus 
Taiuica  or  Scythica,  and  Chersonesus  Cimbrica  correspond  to 
the  peninsidas  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Crimea  and  Jutland;  and 
the  Golden  Chersonese  is  usually  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca.  The  Tauric  Chersonese  was  further  distinguished 
as  the  Great,  in  contrast  to  the  Heracleotic  or  Little  Chersonese 
at  its  S.W.  comer,  where  Sevastopol  now  stands. 

The  Tauric  Chersonese^  (from  2nd  century  a.d.  called 
Cherson)  was  a  Dorian  colony  of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  founded 
in  the  5th  century  B.C.  in  the  Crimea  about  2  m.  S.  of  the 
modem  Sevastopol.  After  defending  itself  against  the  kingdom 
of  Bosporus  (g.v.),  and  the  native  Scythians  and  Tauri,  and  even 
extending  its  power  over  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  it 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Mithradates  VI.  and  h^ 
general  Diophantus,  c,  no  B.C.,  and  submitted  to  the  Pontic 
dynasty.  On  regaining  a  nominal  independence,  it  came  more 
or  less  under  the  Roman  suzerainty.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
ist  century  A.D.,  and  again  in  the  succeeding  century,  it  received 
a  Roman  garrison  and  suffered  much  interference  in  its  internal 
affairs.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  return  for  assistance 
against  the  Bosporans  and  the  native  tribes,  it  regained  its 
autonomy  and  received  special  privileges.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  subject  to  the  Byzantine  authorities,  as  inscriptions 
testify  to  restorations  of  its  walls  by  Byzantine  officials.  Under 
Theophilus  the  central  government  sent  out  a  governor  to  take 
the  place  of  the  elected  magistrate.  Even  so  it  seems  to  have 
preserved  a  measure  of  self-government  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last  of  the  Greek  city  states.  Its  ruin  was  brought 
about  by  the  commercial  rivalry  of  the  Genoese,  who  forbade 
the  Greeks  to  trade  there  and  diverted  its  commerce  to  Caffa 
and  Sudak.  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  the  main  emporium 
of  Byzantine  commerce  upon  the  N.  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
Through  it  went  the  communications  of  the  empire  with  the 
Petchenegs  and  other  native  tribes,  and  more  especially  with 
the  Russians.  The  commerce  of  Cherson  is  guaranteed  in  the 
early  treaties  between  the  Greeks  and  Russians,  and  it  was  in 
Cherson,  according  to  Ps.  Nestor's  chronicle,  that  Vladimir  was 
baptized  in  988  after  he  had  captured  the  city.  The  constitution 
of  the  city  was  at  first  democratic  imder  Damiorgi,  a  senate  and 
a  general  assembly.  Latterly  it  appears  to  have  become  aristo- 
cratic, and  most  of  the  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  archon  or  Proteuon,  who  in  time  was  superseded  by 
the  strategus  sent  out  from  Byzantium.  Its  most  interesting 
political  document  is  the  form  of  oath  sworn  to  by  all  the  citizens 
in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 

The  remains  of  the  city  occupy  a  space  about  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  long  by  half  a  mile  broad.  They  are  enclosed  by  a  Byzantine 
wall.  Foundations  and  considerable  remains  of  a  Greek  wall 
going  back  to  the  4th  century  B.C.  have  been  foimd  beneath 
this  in  the  eastern  or  original  part  of  the  site.  Many  Byzantine 
churches,  both  cruciform  and  basUican,  have  been  excavated. 
The  latter  survived  here  into  the  13th  century  when  they  had 
long  been  extinct  in  other  Greek-speaking  lands.  The  churches 
were  adorned  with  frescoes,  wall  and  floor  mosaics,  some  well 
preserved,  and  marble  carvings  similar  to  work  found  at  Ravenna. 
The  fact  that  the  site  has  not  been  inhabited  since  the  14th 
century  makes  it  important  for  our  knowledge  of  Byzantine 
life.  The  city  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  place  of  banishment : 
St  Clement  of  Rome  was  exiled  hither  and  first  preached  the 

^  In  Pliny  "  Heraclea  Chersonesus,"  probably  owing  to  a  confusion 
with  the  name  of  the  mother  city. 


Gospel;  another  exile  was  Justinian  II.,  who  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  city  in  revenge.  We  have  a  considerable  series 
of  coins  from  the  3rd  century  B.C.  to  about  a.d.  200,  and  also 
some  of  Byzantine  date. 

See  B.  Koehne,  Beitrage  zur  Gesckickte  van  Cherronesus  in  Taurien 
(St  Petersburg,  1848) ;  art.  "  Chersonesos  "  (20)  by  C.  G.  Brandis  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencydopddie,  vol.  iii.  221;  A.  A.  Bobrinskoj, 
Chersonesus  Taurica  (St  Petersburg,  1905)  (Russian) ;  V.  V.  Laty- 
shev,  Inscrr.  Orae Septentr.  Ponti  Euxini^  vols.  i.  and  iv.  Reports  of  ex- 
cavations appear  in  the  Compte  rendu  of  the  Imperial  Archaeological 
Commission  of  St  Petersburg  from  1888  and  m  its  Bulletin.  See 
E.  H.  Minns,  Scythians  and  Greeks  (Cambridge,  1907).    (E.  H.  M.) 

CHERTSEY,  a  market  town  in  the  Chertsey  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  22  m.  W.S.W.  from  London  by 
the  London  &  South-Western  railway.    Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  12,762.    It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  built 
of  Purbeck  stone  in  1785.    The  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1808, 
contains  a  tablet  to  Charles  James  Fox,  who  resided  at  St 
Anne's  Hill  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  to  Lawrence  Tomson,  a 
translator  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  17  th  century.    HardJy 
any  remains  are  left  of  a  great  Benedictine  abbey,  whose  buildings 
at  one  time  included  an  area  of  4  acres.    They  fell  into  almost 
complete  decay  in  the  17th  century,  and  a  "  fair  house  "  was 
erected  out  of  the  ruins  by  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  of  Beddington. 
The  groimd-plan  can  be  traced;  the  fish-ponds  are  complete; 
and  carved  stones,  coffins  and  encaustic  tiles  of  a  peculiar 
manufacture  are  frequently  exhumed.    Among  the  abbots  the 
most  famous  was  John  de  Rutherwyk,  who  was  appointed  in 
1307,  and  continued,  till  his  death  in  1346,  to  carry  on  a  great 
system  of  alteration  and  extension,  which  almost  made  the  abbey 
a  new  building.    The  house  in  which  the  poet  Cowley  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  remains,  and  the  chamber  in  whic^  he 
died  is  preserved  unaltered.    The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  laf ge 
residential  district.    Its  principal  trade  is  in  produce  for  t!he 
London  markets.  \ 

The  first  religious  settlement  in  Surrey,  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
W6IS  founded  in  666  at  Chertsey  (Cerotesei,  Certesey),  the  manor 
of  which  belonged  to  the  abbot  until  1539,  since  when  it  has  been 
a  possession  of  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
Chertsey  was  a  large  village  and  was  made  the  head  of  Godley 
hundred.  The  increase  of  copyhold  under  Abbot  John  de 
Rutherwyk  led  to  discontent,  the  tenants  in  138 1  rising  and 
burning  the  rolls.  Chertsey  owed  its  imi>ortance  primarily  to 
the  abbey,  but  partly  to  its  geographical  position.  Ferries  over 
the  Rcdewynd  were  subjects  of  royal  grant  in  1340  and  1399; 
the  abbot  built  a  new  bridge  over  the  Bourne  in  1333,  and 
wholly  maintained  the  bridge  over  the  Thames  when  it  replaced 
the  14th  century  ferry.  In  14 10  the  king  gave  permission  to 
build  a  bridge  over  the  Redew)md.  As  the  centre  of  an  agri- 
cultural district  the  markets  of  Chertsey  were  important  and  are 
stiU  held.  Three  days'  fairs  were  granted  to  the  abbots  in  11 29 
for  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  by  Henry  IIL  for  Holy  Rood 
day;  in  1282  for  Ascension  day;  and  a  market  on  Mondays 
was  obtained  .in  1282.  In  1590  there  were  many  poor,  for  whose 
relief  Elizabeth  gave  a  fair  for  a  day  in  Lent  and  a  market  on 
Thmrsdays.    These  fairs  still  survive. 

See  Lucy  Wheeler,  Chertsey  Abbey  (London,  1905);  Vicioria 
County  History,  Surrey, 

CHERUBIM,  the  Hebrew  plural  of  ''cherub''  (kgrUb), 
imaginary  winged  animal  figures  of  a  sacred  character,  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  Solomon's  temple  (i  Kings  vi.  23-35, 
vii.  29,  viii.  6,  7),  and  also  in  that  of  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle 
(Ex.  XXV.  18-22,  xxvi.  I,  31,  xxxvii.  7-9).  The  cherub-images, 
where  such  occur,  represent  to  the  imagination  the  supernatural 
bearers  of  Yahweh's  throne  or  chariot,  or  the  guardians  of  His 
abode;  the  cherub-carvings  at  least  symbolize  His  presence, 
and  communicate  some  degree  of  His  sanctity.  In  Gen.  iii.  24 
the  cherubim  are  the  guards  of  Paradise;  Ezek.  xxviii.  14,  16 
cannot  be  mentioned  here,  the  text  being  corrupt.  We  also  find 
(i  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  Sam.  vi.  2)  as  a  divine  title  "  that  sitteth  upon 
the  cherubim  ";  here  it  is  doubted  whether  the  cherubim  are 
the  material  ones  in  the  temple,  or  those  which  faith  assumes  and 
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the  artist  tries  to  represent — the  supernatural  steeds  upon  which 
Yahweh  issues  forth  to  interfere  in  human  affairs.  In  a  poetic 
theophany  (Ps.  rviii.  10)  we  find  "  upon  a  cherub  "  parallel  to 
"  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind"  (cp.  Isa.  xix.  i;  Ps.  dv.  3). 
One  naturally  infers  from  this  that  the  **  cherub  "  was  sometimes 
viewed  as  a  bird.  For  the  clouds,  mythologically,  are  birds. 
"  The  Algonkins  say  that  birds  always  make  the  winds,  that  they 
create  the  waterspouts,  and  that  the  clouds  are  the  spreading 
and  agitation  of  their  wings."  "  The  Sioux  say  that  the  thunder 
is  the  sound  of  the  cloud-bird  flapping  his  wings."  If  so,  Ps.  xviii. 
10  is  a  solitary  trace  of  the  archaic  view  of  the  cherub.  The 
bird,  however,  was  probably  a  mythic,  extra^natural  bird.  At 
any  rate  the  cherub  was  suggested  by  and  riepresents  the  storm*- 
cloud,  just  as  the  sword  in  Gen.  iii.  24  corresponds  to  the  lightning. 
In  Ezek.  i.  the  four  visionafy  creatures  are  expressly  connected 
with  a  storm-wind,  and  a  bright  cloud  (ver.  4).  £lsewhere 
(xli.  18)  the  cherub  has  two  faces  (a  man's  and  a  lurd's),  but 
in  i.  10  and  x.  14  each  cherub  has  four  faces;  a  view  tastefully 
simplified  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  (Rev.  iv.  7). 

It  is  best,  however,  to  separate  Ezekiel  from  other  writers, 
since  he  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  a  great  mythological 
revival.  Probably  his  cherubim  are  a  modification  of  old^ 
ones,  which  may  well  have  been  of  a  more  sober  type.  His  own 
accounts,  as  we  have  seen,  vary.  Probably  the  cherub  has 
passed  through  several  phases.  There  was  a  mythic  bird-cherub, 
and  then  perhaps  a  winged  animal-form,  analogous  to  the  winged 
figures  of  bulls  and  lions  with  human  faces  which  guarded 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  temples  and  palaces.  Another  analogy 
is  furnished  by  the  winged  genii  represented  as  fertilizing  the 
sacred  tree — the  date-palm  (Tylcw);  here  the  body  is  human, 
though  the  face  is  sometimes  that  of  an  eagle.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  noteworthy  that  figures  thought  to  be  cherubs  have  been 
found  at  Zenjirh,  within  the  ancient  North  Syrian  kingdom  of 
Ya'di  (see  Jeremias,  Das  AUe  Testament  im  Lichte  des  Alten 
Orients  J  pp.  350  f.);  we  may  combine  this  with  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  great  gods  of  this  kingdom  was  called  Rakab'el  or  Rekub'el 
Calso  perhaps  Rakab  or  Rekab).  A  Sabaean  (S.  Arabian) 
name  Karab'el  also  exists.  The  kerHbim  might  perhaps  be 
symbolic  representatives  of  the  god  Jlakab'el  or  Rekub'el, 
probably  equivalent  to  Hadad,  whose  sacred  animal  was  the  bulL 
That  thd  figures  symbolic  of  Rakab  or  Hadad  were  compounded 
or  amalgamated  by  the  Israelites  with  those  symbolic  of  Nergal 
(the  lion-god)  and  Ninib  (the  eagle-god),  is  not  surprising. 

See  further  "  Cherubim,"  in  Ency,  Bib,  and  Hdsi.  D.B.;  Cheyne, 
Genesis;  Tylor,  Proc.  Soc,  BibL  Arch,  xii.  383  ff.;  Zimmem,  Die 
KeiUnschritten  und  das  Alte  Testament,  pp.  529  f.,  631  f.;  Dibelius, 
Die  Lade  Jahoes  (1906),  pp.  72-86.  (T.  K.  C) 

CHERUBINI,  MARIA  LUIOI  CARLO  ZENOBIO  SALVATORE 

(1760-1842),  Italian  mu^cal  composer,  was  born  at  Florence 
on  the  14th  of  September  1760,  and  di«d  on  the  15th  of  March 
1842  in  Paris.  His  father  was  accompanist  {Maestro  al  Cembalo) 
at  the  Pergola  theatre^  Cherubini  himself,  in  the  preface  of  his 
autograph  catalogue  of  his  own  works,  states,  '^  I  began  to  Isarn 
music  at  sbt  and  composition  at  nine,  the  former  from  my  father, 
the  latter  from  Bartolomeo  and  Alessandro  Felici,  and,  after 
their  death,  from  Bizzarri  and  J  Castrucd."  By  the  time  he 
was  sixteen  he  had  composed  a  great  deal  of  church  music,  and 
in  1777  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  for  four  years  he  studied  under 
Sarti.  This  deservedly  famous  master  weU  earned  the  gratitude 
which  afterwards  impelled  Cherubim  to  place  one  of  his  double 
choruses  by  the  side  of  his  own  Et  Vitam  Ventwi  as  the  crown 
of  his  Treatise  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  though  the  juxta- 
position is  disastrous  for  Sarti.  But  besides  grounding  Cherubini 
in  the  church  music  for  which  he  had  early  shown  so  special  a 
bent,  Sarti  also  trained  him  in  dramatic  composition;  some- 
times, hke  the  great  masters  of  painting,  entrusting  his  pupU 
with  minor  parts  of  his  own  works.  Prom  1780  onwards  for  the 
next  fourteen  years  dramatic  music  occupied  Cherubini  almost 
entirely.  His  first  complete  opera,  Quinto  Fabioy  was  produced 
in  1780,  and  was  followed  in  1782  by  Armida,  Adriano  in  Stria, 
and  other  Works.  Between  1782  iaiid  1784  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  five  operas  in  four  different  towns  must  have  secured 


Cherubini  a  dignified  position  amongst  his  Italian  contemporaries; 
and  in  1784  he  was  invited  to  London  to  produce  two  works  for 
the  Italian  opera  there,  one  of  which,  La  Finta  Principessa,  was 
favourably  received,  while  the  other,  Gitdio  Sdbino,  was,  accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary  witness,  "  murdered  "  by  the  critics. 

In  1786  he  left  London  for  Paris,  which  became  his  home  after 
a  visit  to  Turin  in  1 787-1788  on  the  occasion  of  the  production 
there  of  his  Ifigenia  in  Aulide,  With  Cherubini,  as  with  some 
other  composers  first  trained  in  a  school  where  the  singer  reigned 
supreme,  the  influence  of  the  French  dramatic  sensibility  proved 
decisive,  and  his  first  French  opera,  Dimophon  (1788),  though 
not  a  popular  success,  already  marks  a  departure  from  the 
Italian  style,  which  Cherubini  still  cultivated  in  the  pieces  he 
introduced  into  the  works  of  Anfossi,  Paisiello  and  Cimarosa, 
produced  by  him  as  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris  (estab- 
lished in  1 789) .  As  in  Paris  Gluck  realized  his  highest  ambitions, 
and  even  Rossini  awoke  to  a  final  effort  of  something  like  dra- 
matic life  in  GuiUaume  Tell,  so  in  Paris  Cherubini  became  a 
great  composer.  If  his  melodic  invention  had  been  as  warm  as 
Gluck's,  his  immensely  superior  technique  in  every  branch  of 
the  art  would  have  made  him  one  of  the  greatest  composers  that 
ever  lived.  But  his  personal  character  shows  in  quaint  exaggera* 
tion  the  same  asceticism  that  in  less  sour  and  more  negative 
form  deprives  even  his  finest  music  of  the  glow  of  that  lofty 
inspiration  that  fears  nothing. 

With  Lodoiska  (1791)  the  series  of  Cherubini's  masterpieces 
begins>  and  by  the  production  of  Midie  (1797)  his  reputation  was 
firmly  established.  The  success  of  this  sombre  classical  tragedy, 
which  shows  Cherubini's  genius  in  its  full  power,  }&  an  honour  to 
the  Paris  public.  If  Cherubini  had  known  how  to  combine  his 
high  ideals  with  an  urbane  tolerance  of  the  opinions  of  persons  of 
inferior  taste,  the  severity  of  his  music  would  not  have  prevented 
his  attaining  the  height  of  prosperity.  But  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
irritated  him  by  an  enthusiasm  for  the  kind  of  Italian  music 
against  which  his  whole  career,  from  the  time  he  became  Sarti's 
pupil,  was  a  protest.  When  Cherubini  said  to  Napoleon, "  Citoyen 
G6nSral,  I  perceive  that  you  love  only  that  music  which  does  not 
prevent  you  thinking  of  your  politics,"  he  may  perhaps  have  been 
as  firmly  convinced  of  his  own  conciliatory  manner  as  he  was 
when  many  years  afterwards  he  ''  spared  the  feelings  "  of  a 
musical  candidate  by  '^  delicately  "  telling  him  that  he  had  '^  a 
beautiful  voice  and  great  musical  intelligence,  but  was  too  ugly  for 
a  public  singer."  Napoleon  seems  to  have  disliked  opposition  in 
music  as  in  other  matters,  and  the  academic  offices  held  by 
Cherubini  under  him  were  for  many  years  far  below  his  deserts. 
But  though  Napoleon  saw  no  reason  to  conceal  his  dislike  of 
Cherubini,  his  appointment  of  Lesueur  in  1804  as  his  chapel- 
master  must  not  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  his  hostility.  Lesueur 
was  not  a  great  genius,  but,  alUiough  recommended  for  the  post 
by  the  retiring  chapelmaster,  PaesieUo  (one  of  Napoleon's 
Italian  favourites),  he  was  a  very  meritorious  and  earnest 
Frenchman  whom  the  appointment  saved  from  starvation. 
Cherubini's  creative  genius  was  never  more  brilliant  than  at  this 
period,  as  the  wonderful  two-act  ballet,  Atuicreon,  shows;  but 
his  temper  and  spirits  were  not  improved  by  a  series  of  dis- 
appointments which  culminated  in  the  collapse  of  his  prospects  of 
congenial  success  at  Vienna,  where  he  went  in  1805  in  compliance 
with  an  invitation  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  Imperial  theatre. 
Here  he  produced,  under  the  titie  of  Der  Wassertrdger,  the  great 
work  which,  on  its  first  production  on  the  7th  of  January  1801 
(26  Nivdse,  An  8)  as  Les  DeuxJottrnSes,  had  thrilled  Paris  with  the 
accents  of  a  humanity  restored  to  health  and  peace.  It  was 
by  this  time  an  established  favourite  in  Austria.  On  the  25  th 
of  February  Cherubini  produced  Faniska,  but  the  war  between 
Austria  and  France  had  broken  out  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  and  public  interest  in  artistic  matters  was  checked  by 
the  bombardment  and  capitulation  of  Vienna.  Though  the 
meeting  between  Cherubini  and  the  victorious  Napoleon  was 
not  very  friendly,  he  was  called  upon  to  direct  the  music  at 
Napoleon's  soirees  at  Schonbrunn.  But  this  had  not  been  his 
object  in  coming  to  Vienna,  and  he  soon  returned  to  a  retired 
and  gloomy  life  in  Paris. 
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His  stay  at  Vienna  is  memorable  for  his  intercourse  with 
Beethoven,  who  had  a  profoimd  admiration  for  him  which  he 
could  neither  reaUze  nor  reciprocate.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  mighty  genius  of  Beethoven,  which  broke  through  all 
rules  in  vindication  of  the  principles  underl3ring  them,  would 
be  comprehensible  to  a  mind  like  Cherubini's,  in  which,  while 
the  creative  faculties  were  finely  developed,  the  critical  faculty 
was  atrophied  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  mere  disciplinary 
code  inadequate  even  as  a  basis  for  the  anal}^  of  his  own 
works.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  Les  Deux  JoumUs  had  on  the  lighter  parts  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelia.  Cherubini's  librettist  was  also  the  author 
of  the  Hbretto  from  which  Fidelio  was  adapted,  and  Cherubim's 
score  was  a  constant  object  of  Beethoven's  study,  not  only 
before  the  production  of  the  first  version  of  FideUo  as  Leonort, 
but  also  throughout  Beethoven's  life.  Cherubini's  record  of 
his  impressions  of  Beethoven  as  a  man  is  contained  in  the 
single  phrase,  "  II  6tait  toujours  brusque,"  which  at  least  shows 
a  fine  freedom  from  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  man 
whose  only  remark  on  being  told  of  the  death  of  Brod,  the  famous 
oboist,  was,  "  Ah,  he  hadn't  much  tone  "  ("  Ah,  petit  son  "). 
Of  the  overture  to  Leonore  Cherubini  only  remarked  that  he 
could  not  ten  what  key  it  was  in,  and  of  Beethoven's  later 
style  he  observed,  "  It  makes  me  sneeze."  Beethoven's  brusque* 
ness,  notorious  as  it  was,  did  not  prevent  him  from  assuring 
Cherubini  that  he  considered  him  the  greatest  composer  of  the 
age  and  that  he  loved  him  and  honoured  him.  In  1806  Haydn 
had  just  sent  out  his  pathetic  **  visiting  card  "  announcing  that 
he  was  past  work;  Weber  was  still  sowing  wOd  oats,  and  Schubert 
was  only  nine  years  old.  We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised  at 
Beethoven's  judgment.  And  though  we  must  regret  that 
Cherubini's  disposition  prevented  him  from  tmderstanding 
Beethoven,  it  would  be  by  no  means  true  to  say  that  he  was 
uninfluenced  at  least  by  the  sheer  grandeur  of  the  scale  which 
Beethoven  had  by  that  time  established  as  the  permanent 
standard  for  musical  art.  Grandeur  of  proportion  was,  in  fact, 
eminently  characteristic  of  both  composers,  and  the  colossal 
stracture  of  such  a  movement  as  the  duet  Perfides  ennemis  in 
Midie  is  almost  inconceivable  without  the  exampk  of  Beethoven's 
C  minor  trio,  op.  i.  No.  3,  pi^lished  two  years  before  it;  while 
the  cavatina  Eiemo  iddio  in  Faniska  is  not  only  worthy  of 
Beethoven  but  surprisingly  like  him  in  style. 

After  Cherubini's  disappointing  visit  to  Vienna  he  divided 
his  time  between  teaching  at  the  conservatoire  and  cutting  up 
playing-cards  into  figures  and  landscapes,  which  he  framed  and 
placed  round  the  walls  of  his  study.  Not  \mtil  1809  was  he 
aroused  from  this  morbid  indolence.  He  was  staying  in  retire- 
ment at  the  country  seat  of  the  prince  de  Chimay,  and  his 
friends  begged  him  to  write  some  music  for  the  consecration  of 
a  church  there.  After  persistent  refusals  he  suddenly  surprised 
them  with  a  mass  in  F  for  three-part  chorus  and  orchestra. 
With  this  work  the  period  of  his  great  church  music  may  be  said 
to  begin;  although  it  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  his  career 
as  an  opera  writer,  which,  in  fact,  lasted  as  late  as  his  seventy- 
third  year.  This  third  period  is  also  marked  by  some  not  un- 
important instrumental  compositions.  An  early  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  his  invitation  to  London 
in  18 1 5  to  produce  a  symphony,  an  overture  and  a  vocal  piece. 
The  symphony  (in  D)  was  afterwards  arranged  with  a  new  slow 
movement  as  the  string  quartet  in  C  (1829),  a  fact  which,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  large  scale  of  the  work,  illustrates  Cheru- 
bini's deficient  sense  of  style  in  chamber  music.  Nevertheless  all 
the  six  string  quartets  written  between  18 14  and  1837  are 
interesting  works  performed  with  success  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  last  three,  discovered  in  1889,  are  less  satisfactory 
than  the  earlier  ones.  The  reqiiiem  in  C  minor  (181 7)  caused 
Beethoven  to  declare  that  if  he  himself  ever  wrote  a  requiem 
Cherubini's  would  be  his  model. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  Cherubini  received  recognition  from 
Napoleon,  who,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  made  him  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Then,  with  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  very  fact  that  Cherubini  had  not  been  persona  grata 


with  Napoleon  brought  him  honour  and  emoluments.  He 
was  appointed,  jointly  with  Lesueur,  as  composer  and  conductor 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  in  1822  he  obtained  the  permanent 
directorship  of  the  conservatoire.  This  brought  him  into  con- 
tact, for  the  most  part  unfriendly,  with  all  the  most  talented, 
musicians  of  the  younger  generation.  It  is  improbable  that 
Berlioz  would  have  been  an  easy  subject  for  the  wisest  and 
kindest  of  spiritual  guides;  but  no  influence,  repellent  or 
attractive,  coidd  have  been  more  disastrous  for  that  passionate^ 
quick-witted  and  yet  eminently  puzzle-headed  mixture  of 
Philistine  and  genius,  than  the  crabbed  old  martinet  whose 
i^egulations  forbade  the  students  access  to  Gluck's  scores  in  the 
library,  and  whose  only  theory  of  art  (as  distinguished  from  his 
practice)  is  accurately  fonmilat€4.in  the  following  passage  from 
Berlioz's  Grande  TraiU  de  l*insiru$nenkUian  et  d* orchestration: 
^  It  was  no  use  for  the  modem  composer  to  say,  '  But  do  just 
listen  I  See  how  smoothly  this  is  introduced,  how  well  motived, 
how  deftly  connected  with  the  context,  and  how  splendid  it 
sounds  I'  He  was  answered,  'That  is  not  the  point.  This 
modulation  is  forbidden;  therefore  it  must  not  be  made.' " 
The  lack  of  really  educative  teaching,  and  the  actual  injustice 
for  which  Cherubini's  disciplinary  methods  were  answerable, 
did  much  to  weaken  Berlioz's  at  best  ill-balanced  artistic  sense, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  but  for  the  kindliness  and  com- 
parative wisdom  of  his  composition  master,  Lesueur,  he  would 
have  broken  down  from  sheer  lack  of  any  influence  which  could 
command  the  respect  of  an  excitable  youth  starving  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  fine  art  against  the  violent  opposition  of  his  family. 
Only  when  M^idelssohn,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  visited  Paris 
in  1825,  did  Cherubini  startle  every  one  by  praising  a  young 
composer  to  his  face. 

In  1833  Cherubini  produced  his  last  work  for  the  stage,  Alt 
Baba,  adapted  (with  new  and  noisy  features  which  excited 
Mendelssohn's  astonished  disgust)  from  a  manuscript  opera, 
Koukourgi,  written  forty  years  earlier.  It  is  thus,  perhaps,  not 
a  fair  illustration  of  the  vigour  of  his  old  age;  but  the  requiem 
in  D  minor  (for  male  voices),  written  in  1836,  is  one  of  his  greatest 
works,  and,  though  not  actually  his  last  composition,  is  a  worthy 
close  to  the  long  career  of  an  artist  of  high  ideals  who,  while 
neither  by  birth  nor  tanperamenlt  a  Frenchman,  must  yet  be 
coimted  with  a  still  greater  foreigOier^  Gluck,  as  the  glory  of 
French  classical  music.  In  this  he  has  no  parallel  except  his 
friend  and  contemporary,  Mdhui,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Midie, 
and  who  dedicated  to  him  the  beautiful  Ossianic  one-act  opera 
Utkal.  The  direct  results  of  his  teaching  at  the  conservatoire 
were  the  steady,  though  not  as  yet  unhealthy,  decline  of  French 
opera  into  a  lighter  style,  under  the  amiable  and  modest  Boieldieu 
and  the  irresponsible  and  witty  Auber;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
Cherubini  was  quite  incapable  of  making  his  ideals  intelligible 
by  any  means  more  personal  than  his  music;  and  the  crude 
grammatical  rules  which  he  mistook  for  the  eternal  principles 
of  his  own  and  of  all  music  had  not  the  smallest  use  as  a  safeguard 
against  vulgarity  and  pretentiousness. 

Lest  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Berlioz  should  be  suspected 
of  bias  or  irrelevance,  we  cite  a  few  phrases  from  Cherubini's 
Treatise  on  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  of  which,  though  the  letter- 
press is  by  his  favomite  pupil,  Hal^vy,  the  musical  examples 
and  doctrine  are  beyond  suspicion  his  own.  Concerning  the 
16th-century  idiom,  incorrectly  but  generally  known  as  the 
**  changing  note  "  (an  idiom  which  to  any  musical  scholar  is  as 
natural  as  ''  attraction  of  the  relative  "  is  to  a  Greek  scholar), 
Cherubini  remarks,  "  No  tradition  gives  us  any  reason  why  the 
classics  thus  faultily  deviated  from  the  rule."  Again,  he  dis- 
cusses the  use  of  **  suspensions  "  in  a  series  of  chords  which 
without  them  would  contain  consecutive  fifths,  and  after  making 
all  the  observations  necessary  for  the  rational  conclusion  that 
the  question  whether  the  fifths  are  successfully  disguised  or  not 
depends  upon  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  suspensions,  he  merely 
remarks  that  "  The  opinion  of  the  classics  appears  to  me 
erroneous,  notwithstanding  that  custom  has  sanctioned  it,  for, 
on  the  principle  that  the  discord  is  a  mere  suspension  of  the 
chord,  it  should  not  aflect  the  nature  of  the  chord.    But  since 
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the  clas&ics  have  pronouiiced  judgment  we  must  of  course 
submit.''  In  the  whole  treatise  not  one  eicample  is  given  from 
Palestiina.  or  any  other  master  who  bandied  as  a  hvmg  language 
what  are  now  the  forms  of  contrapuntal  discipline.  As  a  dead 
language  Cherubini  brought  coimterpoint  up  to  date  by  abandon* 
ing  the  church  modes;  but  in  true  severity  of  principle,  as 
in  educational  stimulus,  his  treatise  shows  a  deplorable  falling 
off  from  the  standard  set  a  hundred  years  before  in  Fux's  Gradu^ 
cd  Parnassum  with  iti  delightful  dialogues  between  master  and 
pupil  and  its  continual  appeal  to  artistic  experience.  Whatever 
may  have  been  Cherubini's  success  in  imparting  facility  and 
certainty  to  his  light-hearted  pupils  who  established  19th-century 
French  opem  as  a  refuge  from  the  terrors  of  serious  art,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  career  as  a  teacher  did  more  harm  than 
good.  In  it  the  punishment  drill  of  an  incompetent  schoolmast^ 
was  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  great  composer,  and  by  it 
the  false  antithesis  between  the ''  classical  "  and  the  "  romantic  " 
was  erected  into  a  barrier  which  many  critics  still  find  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  understanding  of  the  classical  spirits  And 
yet  as  a  composer  Cherubini  was  no  pseudo-classic  but  a  really 
great  artist,  whose  purity  of  style,  except  at  rare  moments,  just 
failed  to  express  the  ideab  he  never  lost  sight  of,  because  in  his 

love  of  those  ideab  there  was  too  much  fear. 

His  principal  works  are  summarized  by  F6tis  as  thirty-two  operas, 
twenty-nine  church  compositions,  four  cantatas  and  several  instru* 
mental  pieces,  besides  the  treatise  on  counterpoint  and  fugue. 

Good  modem  full  scores  of  the  two  Requiems  and  of  Les  Deux 
Jonmies  (the  latter  unfortunately  without  the  dialogue,  which, 
however,  is  accessible  in  its  fairly  good  German  translation  in  the 
Reclam  BiUioihek),  and  also  of  ten  opera  overtures,  are  current  in 
the  Peters  edition.  Vocal  scores  of  some  of  the  other  op«ras  are  not 
difficult  to  get.  The  great  Credo  is  in  the  Peters  edition,  but  is 
becoming  scarce.  The  string  quartets  are  in  Payne's  Miniature 
Scores.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  operas,  from  Demophon  onwards, 
should  be  republished  in  full  score. 

See  also  £.  Bellasis,  Cherubini  (1874) ;  and  an  article  with  personal 
reminiscences  by  the  composer  Ferdinand  HiUer,  in  MacmiUan's 
Magazine  (1875).  A  complete  catalogue  of  his  compositioos  (1773- 
1841)  was  edited  by  Bottee  du  Toulmon.  (D.  F.  T.) 

CH£RUEL,  PIERRE  ADOLPHE  (1809-1891),  French  historian, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the  17th  of  January  1809.  He  was 
educated  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup6rieure,  and  became  a  f eUow 
iagr^gt)  in  1830.  His  early  studies  were  devoted  to  his  native 
town.  His  Histoire  de  Rouen  sous  la  dominaiion  an^ise  au 
XV*  sihde  (1840)  and  Histoire  de  Rouen  pendant  P4pofue  com* 
munale,  ii$o-i382  (Rouen,  1843-1844),  are  meritorious  pro* 
ductions  for  a  time  when  the  archives  were  neither  inventoried 
nor  classified,  and  contain  useful  documents  previously  un* 
puJt^hed.  His  theses  for  the  degree  of  doctor,  De  Padminis^ 
fraiion  de  Louis  XIV  d'aprts  les  MMnoires  inidik  d'OHvier 
d'Ormesson  and  De  Maria  Stuarta  el  Henrico  III,  {1849),  led 
him  to  the  study  of  general  history.  The  former  was  expanded 
afterwards  under  the  title  Histoire  de  VadmimsiraHon  monarchique 
en  France  depuis  Vavhnemsni  de  PhUippe^Auguste  jusqu*d  la 
mort  de  Louis  XIV  (1855),  and  in  1855  he  also  published  his 
Diciionnaire  historique  des  insiituHonSf  moBurs  et  couhtmes  de 
la  France,  of  which  many  editions  have  appeared.  These  works 
may  still  be  consulted  for  the  17th  century,  the  period  upon 
which  Ch6ruel  concentrated  all  his  scientific  activity.  He  edited 
successivdy  the  Journal  d'Olivier  Lefivre  d*Ormesson  (1860-1862), 
interesting  for  the  history  of  the  parlement  of  Paris  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.;  LeUres  du  cardiruU  Mazarin  pendanl 
son  mmisthre  (6  vols.,  1870-1891),  continued  by  the  vicomte 
G.  d'Avenel;  and  Mimoires  du  due  de  Sainl-Simon,  published 
for  the  first  time  according  to  the  original  MSS.  (a  editions, 
1856-1858  and  1878-1881).  To  Saint-Simon  also  he  devoted 
two  critical  studies,  wifaich  are  acute  but  not  definitive:  Saint* 
Simon  considM  comme  fnstorien  de  Louis  XIV  (1:865)  &i^d 
Notice  sur  lavieet  sur  les  mimoires  du  due  de  Saint-Simon  (1876). 
The  latter  may  be  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  famous 
M^moires,  Among  his  later  writings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Histoire  de  la  France  pendant  la  minority  de  Louis  XIV  (4  vols., 
1880)  and  Histoire  de  la  France  sous  le  minister e  de  Mazarin 
(3  vols.,  1882-^1883).  These  two  works  are  valuable  for  abund- 
ance of  facts,  precision  of  details,  and  dear  and  intelligent 


arrangement,  but  are  characterized  by  a  slightly  frigid  style. 

In  their  compilation  Ch6ruel  used  a  fair  number  of  unpubli^ed 

documents.  To  the  stud^it  of  the  second  haH  of  the  1 7th  century 

in  France  the  works  of  Ch^ruel  are  a  mine  of  informarion.    He 

died  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  May  1891. 

CiJ2RUSCI»  an  ancient  German  tribe  occupying  the  basin 

of  the  Weser  to  the  north  of  the  Chatti.    Together  with  the 

other  tribes  of  western  (jermany  they  submitted  to  the  Romans 

in  11-^  b.Cm  but  in  a.d.  9  Arminius,  (Hie  of  their  princes,  rose  in 

revolt,  and  defeated  and  slew  the  Roman  general  (^ntilius 

Varus  with  his  whole  army.    Germanicus  Gaesar  made  several 

unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  them  into  subjection  again.    By 

the  end  of  the  ist  century  the  prestige  of  the  Gherusd  had 

declined  through  unsuccessful  warfare  with  the  Chatti.    Their 

territory  was  eventually  occupied  by  the  Saxons. 

Tadtus,  Annals,  i.  2,  1 1,  12,  13;  Germania^  36;  Strabo,  p.  291  f.; 
E.  Devrient,  in  Neue  Jahrb.f.  d^ihss.  Alter.  (1900},  p.  517. 

CHESELDEN,  WILLIAM  (1688-1752),  English  surgeon,  was 
bom  at  Somerby,  Leicestershire,  on  the  19th  of  Octob^  1688. 
He  studied  anatomy  in  London  imder  William  Cowper  (r666- 
1709),  and  in  1 7 13  published  his  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body, 
which  achieved  great  popularity  and  went  through  thirteen 
editions.  In  17 18  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  at 
St  Thomas's  hospital  (London),  becoming  full  suigeon  in  the 
following  year,  and  he  was  also  diosen  one  of  the  suigeons  to 
St  (George's  hospital  on  its  foundation  in  1733.  He  retired  from 
St  Thomas's  in  1738,  and  died  at  Bath  on  the  loth  of  April 
1752.  Chesdden  is  famous  for  his  "  lateral  operation  for  the 
stone,"  which  he  first  performed  in  1727.  He  also  effected  a 
great  advance  in  ophthalmic  surgery  by  his  operation  of  iridec- 
tomy, described  in  1728,  for  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of 
blindness  by  the  production  of  an  "  artifidal  pupil."  He  at- 
tended Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  last  illness,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Alexander  Pope  and  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

CHESHAM,  a  market  town  in  the  Aylesbury  parliamentary 
division  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  26  m.  W.N.  W.  of  London 
by  the  Metropolitan  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901) 
7245.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river 
Ghess,  closdy  flanked  by  low  wooded  hills.  The  church  of  St 
Mary  is  cruciform  and  mainly  Perpendicular.  Some  ancient 
frescoes  and  numerous  monuments  are  preserved.  All  sorts  of 
small  dairy  utensib,  chairs,  malt-shoveb,  &c.,  are  made  of 
beech,  the  growth  of  which  forms  a  feature  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Shoemaking  is  also  carried  on.  In  Waten^ide  hamlet, 
adjoining  the  town,  are  flour-mills,  duck  farms,  and  some  of  the 
extensive  watercress  beds  for  which  the  Chess  is  noted,  as  it  is 
also  for  its  trout-fishing. 

CHESHIRE,  a  north-western  county  of  England,  bounded  N. 
by  Lancashire,  N.E.  by  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  S.E.  by 
Staffordshire,  S.  by  Shropshire,  W.  by  Denbighshire  and  Flint, 
and  N.W^  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  area  is  1027-8  sq.  m.  The 
coast-Une  is  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey, 
which  are  separated  by  the  low  rectangular  peninsula  of  WirraL 
The  estuary  of  the  Dee  is  dry  at  low  tide  on  the  Cheshire  shore> 
but  that  of  the  Mersey  bears  upon  its  banks  the  ports  of  Liverpool 
(in  Lancashire)  and  Birkenhead  (on  the  Wirral  shore).  The 
Dee  forms  a  great  part  of  the  county  boundary  with  Denbigh- 
shire and  Flint,  and  the  Mersey  the  boundary  along  the  whole 
of  the  northern  side.  The  principal  river  within  the  coimty  is 
the  Weaver,  which  crosses  it  with  a  north-westerly  course,  and, 
being  joined  by  the  Dane  at  Northwich*  discharges  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey  south  of  Runcorn.  The  surface  of  Cheshire 
is  mostly  low  and  gently  undulating  or  flat;  but  the  broken 
line  of  the  Peckforton  hills,  seldom  exceeding  600  ft.  in  hdght, 
runs  north  and  south  flanking  the  valley  of  the  Weaver  on  the 
west.  A  low  narrow  gap  in  these  hills  is  traversed  by  the  smaJl 
river  Gowy,  which  rises  to  the  east  but  has  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  to  the  west  of  them.  Commanding  this  gap  on  the 
west,  the  Noiman  castle  of  Beeston  stands  on  an  isolated 
eminence.  The  northern  part  of  the  hills  coincides  approxi- 
mately with  the  district  still  called  Delamere  Forest,  formerly 
a  chase  of  the  earls  of  Chester,  and  finally  disforested  in  2812. 
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In  certain  sequestered  parts  the  forest  has  not  wholly  lost  its 
ancient  character.  On  the  east  Cheshire  includes  the  western 
face  of  the  broad  belt  of  high  land  which  embraces  the  Peak 
district  of  Derbyshire;  these  hills  rise  sharply  to  the  east  of 
Congleton,  Macclesfield  and  Hyde,  reaching  a  height  of  about 
1800  ft.  within  Cheshire.  Distributed  over  the  county,  but 
principally  in  the  eastern  half,  are  many  small  lakes  or  meres, 
such  as  Combermere,  Tatton,  Rostheme,  Tabley,  Doddington, 
Marbury  and  Mere,  and  it  was  a  common  practice  among  the 
gentry  of'  the  county  to  build  their  mansions  on  the  banks  of 
these  waters.  The  meres  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
features  of  the  coimty. 

Geology, — ^With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  of  Carboniferous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  border,  and  a  small  patch  of  Lower  Lias  near 
Audlem,  the  whole  country  is  occupied  oy  Triassic  strata.  The 
great  central  plain  is  covered  by  red  and  mottled  Keuper  Marls. 
From  these  marb  salt  is  obtained;  there  are  manv  beds  of  rock- 
salt,  mostly  thin ;  two  are  much  thicker  than  the  others,  being  from 
75  ft.  to  over  100  ft.  thick.  Thin  beds  and  veins  of  gypsum  are 
common  in  the  marls.  The  striking  features  of  the  Pecluorton  Hills 
are  due  to  the  repeated  faulting  of  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone, 
which  lies  upon  beds  of  Bunter  Sandstone.  Besides  forming  this 
well-marked  ridge,  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstones  or  "  Waterstones  " 
form  several  ridges  north-west  of  Macclesfield  and  appear  along 
most  of  the  northern  borders  of  the  county  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  Brighton  and  Birkenhead.  The  Lower  Keuper  &ndstone  is 
quarried  near  the  last-named  place,  also  at  Storeton^  Delamere  and 
Manley.  This  is  a  good  building  stone  and  an  important  water- 
bearing stratum ;  it  is  often  ripple-marked,  and  bears  the  footprints 
of  the  Cheiroihenum,  At  Alderley  Edge  ores  of  copper,  lead  and 
cobalt  are  found.  West  of  the  Peckforton  ridge,  Bunter  Sandstones 
and  pebble  beds  extend  to  the  border.  They  also  form  low  foothills 
between  Cheadle  and  Macclesfield.  They  fringe  the  northern  bound- 
ary and  appear  on  the  south-eastern  boundary  as  a  narrow  strip 
of  hilly  ground  near  Woore.  The  oldest  rock  exposed  in  the  county 
is  the  small  faulted  anticline  of  Carboniferous  limestone  at  Astbury, 
followed  in  regular  succession  eastward  bw  the  shale,  and  thin 
limestones  and  sandstones  of  the  Pendlesiae  series.  These  rocks 
extend  from  Congleton  Edge  to  near  Macclesfield,  where  the  outcrop 
bends  sharply  eastward  and  runs  up  the  Goyt  valley.  Some  hard 
quartzites  in  the  Pendleside  series,  known  locally  as  *  Crowstones," 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  high  Bosley  Min  and  neigh- 
bouring hills.  East  of  Bosley  Min,  on  either  side  01  the  Goyt  valley, 
are  the  Millstone  Grits  and  Shales,  forming  the  elevated  moorland 
tracts.  Cloud  Hill,  a  striking  feature  near  Congleton,  is  capped  by 
the  "  Third  Grit,"  one  of  the  Millstone  Grit  series.  From  Maccles- 
field northward  through  Stockport  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Coal- Measures — an  extension  of  the  Lancashire  coalfield. 
Coal  is  mined  at  Neston  in  the  Wirral  peninsula  from  beneath  the 
Trias;  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Lancashire  and  Flintshire 
coalfields.  Glacial  drift  is  thickly  spread  over  all  the  lower  ground ; 
laminated  red  clays,  stiff  clav  with  northern  erratics  and  lenticular 
sand  masses  with  occasional  gravels,  are  the  common  types.  At 
Crewe  the  drift  is  over  400  ft.  thick.  Patches  of  Drift  sand,  with 
marine  shells,  occur  on  the  high  ground  east  of  Macclesfiekl  at  an 
elevation  of  1250  ft. 

Agriculture  and  Industries, — ^The  climate  is  temperate  and 
rather  damp;  the  soil  is  varied  and  irregular,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion is  a  thin-skinned  clay.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
area  is  under  cultivation.  The  crop  of  wheat  is  comparatively 
insignificant;  but  a  large  quantity  of  oats  is  grown,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  is  in  permanent  pasture.  The 
vicinity  of  such  populous  centres  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as 
well  as  the  several  large  towns  within  the  county,  makes  cattle 
and  dairy^farming  profitable.  Cheese  of  excellent  quality  is 
produced,  the  name  of  the  county  being  given  to  a  particular 
brand  (see  Dairy).  Potatoes  are  by  far  the  most  important 
green  crop.  Fruit-growing  is  carried  on  in  some  parts,  especially 
the  cultivation  of  stone  fruit  and,  among  these,  damsons;  while 
the  strawberry  beds  near  Famdon  and  Holt  are  celebrated.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  Cheshire  was  notoriously  backward;  and  in  186 5-1866  the 
county  suffered  with  especial  severity  from  a  visitation  of  cattle 
plague.  The  total  loss  of  stock  amounted  to  more  than  66,000 
head,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury  a  loan  of 
£270,000  on  the  security  of  the  coimty  rate,  for  purposes  of 
relief  and  compensation.  The  cheese-making  industry  naturally 
received  a  severe  blow,  yet  to  agriculture  at  large  an  ultimate 
good  resulted  as  the  possibility  and  even  the  necessity  of  new 
methods  were  borne  in  upon. the  farmers. 


The  industries  of  the  county  are  various  and  important.  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  extends  from  its  seat  in  Lancashire 
into  Cheshire,  at  the  town  of  Stockport  and  elsewhere  in  the 
north-east.  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  are  centres  of  silk 
manufacture.  At  Crewe  are  situated  the  great  workshops  of  the 
London  &  North- Western  railway  company,  the  institution  of 
which  actually  brought  the  town  into  being.  Another  instance  of 
the  modem  creation  of  a  town  by  an  individual  industrial 
corporation  is  seen  in  Port  Sunlight  on  the  Mersey,  where  the 
soap-works  of  Messrs  Lever  are  situated.  On  the  Mersey  there 
are  shipbuilding  yards,  and  machinery  and  iron  works.  Other 
important  manufactures  are  those  of  tools,  chemicals,  clothing 
and  hats,  and  there  are  printing,  bleaching  and  dye  works,  and 
metal  foundries.  Much  sandstone  is  quarried,  but  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  county  lies  in  coal  and  salt.  The  second  is  a 
specially  important  product.  Some  rock-salt  is  obtained  at 
Northwich  and  Winsford,  but  most  of  the  salt  is  extracted  from 
brine  both  here  and  at  Lawton,  Wheelock  and  Middlewich.  At 
Northwich  and  other  places  in  the  locality  curious  accidents 
frequently  occur  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  soil  after  the  brine  is 
pumped  out;  walls  crack  and  coUapse,  and  houses  sss^  seen 
leaning  far  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  little  copper  and  Itod 
are  found. 

Communications. — ^The  county  is  well  served  with  railways. 
The  main  line  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway,  passing 
north  from  Crewe  to  Warrington  in  Lancashire,  serves  no  large 
town,  but  from  Crewe  branches  diverge  fanwise  to  Manchester^ 
Chester,  North  Wales  and  Shrewsbury.  The  Great  Western 
railway,  with  a  line  coming  northward  from  Wrexham,  obtains 
access  through  Cheshire  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  These  two 
companies  jointly  work  the  Birkenhead  railway  from  Chester 
to  Birkenhead.  The  heart  of  the  coimty  is  traversed  by  the 
Cheshire  Lines,  serving  the  salt  district,  and  reaching  Chester 
from  Manchester  by  way  of  Delamere  Forest.  In  the  east  the 
Midland  and  Great  Central  s3rstems  enter  the  county,  and  the 
North  Staffordshire  line  serves  Macclesfield.  The  Manchester, 
South  Junction  &  Altrincham  and  the  Wirral  railways  are  small 
systems  serving  the  localities  indicated  by  their  names.  The 
river  Weaver  is  locked  as  far  up  as  Winsford,  and  the  ttansport  of 
salt  is  thus  expedited.  The  profits  of  the  navigation,  which  was 
originally  imdertaken  in  1720  by  a  few  Cheshire  squires,  belong 
to  the  county,  and  are  paid  annually  to  the  rdief  of  the  county 
rates.  In  the  salt  district  through  which  the  Weaver  passes 
subsidence  of  the  land  has  residted  in  the  formation  of  lakes  of 
considerable  extent,  which  act  as  reservoirs  to  supply  the 
navigation.  There  are  further  means  of  inland  navigation  by  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Shropshire  Union  and  other  canals,  and  many 
small  steamers  are  in  use.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  passes 
through  a  section  of  north  Cheshire,  being  entered  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey  by  locks  near  Eastham,  and  following  its 
southern  shore  up  to  Rimcom,  after  which  it  takes  a  more  direct 
course  than  the  river. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  ancient  county,  which  is 
a  county  palatine,  has  an  area  of  657,783  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1891  of  730,058  and  in  igoi  of  815,099.  Cheshire  has  been 
described  as  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  the  Potteries 
of  Staffordshire,  and  many  of  those  whose  business  lies  in  these 
centres  have  colonized  such  districts  as  Bowdon,  Alderley,  Sale 
and  Marple  near  Manchester,  the  Wirral,  and  Alsager  on  the 
Staffordshire  border,  until  these  localities  have  come  to  resemble 
the  richer  suburban  districts  of  London.  On  the  short  seacoast  of 
the  Wirral  are  found  the  popular  resorts  of  New  Brighton  and 
Hoylake.  This  movement  and  importance  of  its  industries  have 
given  the  county  a  vast  increase  of  population  in  modem  times. 
In  1871  the  population  was  561,201;  from  1801  until  that  year  it 
had  increased  191  %.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is 
654,825  acres.  The  county  contains  7  hundreds.  The  municipal 
boroughs  are  Birkenhead  (pop.  110,915),  Chester  (38,309), 
Congleton  (10,707),  Crewe  (42,074),  Dukinfield  (18,929),  Hyde 
(32,766),  Macclesfield  (34,624),  Stalybridge  (27,673),  Stockport 
(92,832).  Chester,  the  county  town,  is  a  city,  county  of  a  city,  and 
county  borough,  and  Birkenhead  and  Stockport  are    county 
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boroughs.    The  other  urban  districts  with  their  populations  are 
as  follows: — 


Alderley  Edge  (a)      . 

Alsager 

Altrincham  (a)  ... 

Ashton-upon-Mersey  (a)  . 
BoUington  (a)    . 
Bowdon  (a)        .       . 
Bredbury  and  Romiley  (o) 
Bromborough  (6)       .        .        . 
Buglawton  (Congleton) 
Cheadle  and  Gatley  (a)    . 
Compstall  (a)     , 
Ellesmere  Port  and  Whitby  (b) 

Hale  (a) 

Handforth  (a)    . 
Hazel  Grove  and  Bramhall  (a) 
Higher  Bebington  (p) 
Hollingworth  (o)        .        .        . 
Hoole  (Chester) 


Hoylake  and  West  Kirby 
Knutsford  (a)     . 
Lower  Bebington  (b) 
Lymm  (o)   .  .       . 

Marple  (a)  . 
Middlewich 

Mottram-in-Longdendale 
Nantwich    .        .        .       . 
Neston  and  Parkgate  (b) 
Northwich  .       .       .       . 


ib) 


(a) 


Runcorn      .  .  <  . 

Sale  (a)       .  .  ,  . 

Sandbach    .  .  .  . 

Tarporley    .  .  .  . 

Wallasey  (6)  .  .  . 

Wilmslow  (a)  . 

Winsford     .  .  .  . 

Yeardsley-cum-Whaley  (a 


Of  the  townships  in  this  table,  those  marked  (a)  are  within  a  radius 
of  about  15  m.  from  Manchester  (Knutsford  bein^^  taken  as  the 
limit),  while  those  marked  (&)  are  in  the  Wirral.  The  localities  of 
densest  population  are  thus  clearly  illustrated. 

The  county  is  in  the  North  Wales  and  Chester  circuit,  and 
assizes  are  held  at  Chester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  is  divided  into  fourteen  petty  sessional  divisions.  The 
boroughs  already  named,  excepting  Dukinfield,  have  separate 
commissions  of  the  peace,  and  Birkenhead  and  Chester  have 
separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  464  civil  parishes. 
Cheshire  Is  almost  wholly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  but  small 
parts  are  in  those  of  Manchester,  St  Asaph  or  Lichfield.  There 
are  268  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part 
within  the  county.  TTiere  are  eight  parliamentary  divisions, 
namely,  Macclesfield,  Crewe,  Eddisbury,  Wirral,  Knutsford, 
Altrincham,  Hyde  and  Northwich,  each  returning  one  member; 
the  cotmty  also  includes  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Birkenhead 
returning  one  member,  and  parts  of  the  borough  of  Stockport, 
which  returns  two  members,  and  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Chester, 
Stalybridge,  and  Warrington,  which  return  one  member 
each. 

History. — The  earliest  recorded  historical  fact  relating  to  the 
district  which  is  now  Cheshire  is  the  capture  of  Chester  and 
destruction  of  the  native  Britons  by  the  Northumbrian  king 
^thelfrith  about  614.  After  a  period  of  incessant  strife  between 
the  Britons  and  their  Saxon  invaders  the  district  was  subjugated 
by  Ecgbert  in  830  and  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
During  the  9th  century  iEthelwulf  held  his  parliament  at  Chester, 
and  received  the  homage  of  his  tributary  kings  from  Berwick  to 
Kent,  and  in  the  loth  century  iEthelfiaed  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
erected  fortresses  at  Eddisbury  and  Runcorn.  Edward  the 
Elder  garrisoned  Thelwall  and  strengthened  the  passages  of  the 
Mersey  and  the  Irwell.  On  the  splitting  up  of  Mercia  in  the 
loth  century  the  dependent  districts  along  the  Dee  were  made  a 
shire  for  the  fortress  of  Chester.  The  shire  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Abingdon  Chronicle,  which  relates  that  in  980  Cheshire  was 
plundered  by  a  fleet  of  Northmen.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  the  county  was  divided  into  twelve  hundreds,  exclusive 
of  the  six  hundreds  between  the  Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  now 
included  in  Lancashire,  but  then  a  part  of  Cheshire.  These 
divisions  have  suffered  great  modification,  both  in  extent  and 
in  name,  and  of  the  seven  modem  hundreds  Bucklow  alone 
retains  its  Domesday  appellation.  The  hundreds  of  Atiscross 
and  Exestan  have  been  transferred  to  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  townships  now  in  the 
hundred  of  Broxton.  The  prolonged  resistance  of  Cheshire  to 
the  Conqueror  was  punished  by  ruthless  harrying  and  sweeping 
confiscations  of  property,  and  no  Englishman  retained  estates 
of  importance  after  the  Conquest.  In  order  that  the  shire 
might  be  relieved  of  all  obligations  beyond  the  ever-pressing 
necessity  of  defending  its  borders  against  the  inroads  of  hostile 
neighbours,  it  was  constituted  a  county  palatine  which  the  earl 
of  Chester  "  held  as  freely  by  his  sword  as  the  king  held  England 
by  his  crown."    The  county  had  its  independent  parliament 


consisting  of  the  barons  and  clergy,  and  courts,  and  all  lands 
except  those  of  the  bishop  were  held  of  the  eari.    The  court  of 

exchequer  was  presided  over  by  a  chamberlain,  a 
vice^hamberlain,  and  a  baron  of  the  exchequer. 
It  was  principally  a  court  of  revenue,  but  prob- 
ably a  court  of  justice  also,  before  that  of  the 
justiciary  was  established,  and  had  besides  the 
functions  of  a  chancery  court,  with  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  equity.  Other  officers  of  the 
palatinate  were  the  constable,  high-steward  and 
the  Serjeants  of  the  peace  and  of  the  forests. 
The  abbots  of  St  Werburgh  and  Combermere 
and  all  the  eight  barons  held  courts,  in  any  of 
which  cases  of  capital  felony  might  be  tried. 

During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  the  county 
was  impoverished  by  the  constant  inroads  of  the 
Welsh.  In  1264  the  castle  and  city  of  Chester 
were  granted  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  in  1267 
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the  treaty  of  Shrewsbury  procured  a  short  interval  of  peace. 
Richard  II.,  in  return  for  the  loyal  support  furnished  him  by 
the  county,  made  it  a  principality,  but  the  act  was  revoked  in 
the  next  reign.  In  1403  Cheshire  was  the  headquarters  of 
Hotspur,  who  roused  the  people  by  telling  them  that  Richard 
II.  was  still  living.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
Margaret  collected  a  body  of  supporters  from  among  the  Cheshire 
gentry,  and  Lancastrian  risings  occurred  as  late  as  1464.  At 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  feeling  was  so  equally  divided  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  form  an  association  for  preserving 
internal  peace.  In  1643,  however,  Chester  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  royalist  forces,  while  Nantwich  was  garrisoned 
for  the  parliament,  and  the  county  became  the  scene  of  con- 
stant skirmishes  until  the  surrender  of  Chester  in  1646  put  an 
end  to  the  struggle. 

From  the  number  of  great  families  with  which  it  has  been 
associated  Chester  has  been  named  "  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
English  gentility."  Of  the  eight  baronies  of  the  earldom  none 
survives^  but  the  title  of  that  of  Kinderton  was  bestowed  in  1762 
on  George  Venables- Vernon,  son  of  Anne,  sister  of  Peter  Venables, 
last  baron  of  Kinderton,  from  whom  the  present  Lord  Vernon 
of  Kinderton  is  descended.  Other  great  Domesday  proprietors 
were  William  FitzNigel,  baron  of  Halton,  ancestor  of  the  Lacy^; 
Hugh  de  Mara,  baron  of  Montalt,  ancestor  of  the  Ardens; 
Ranulph,  ancestor  of  the  Mainwarings;  and  Hamo  de  Massey. 
The  Davenports,  Leighs  and  Warburtons  trace  their  descent 
back  to  the  i2th  century,  and  the  Grosvenors  are  descended 
from  a  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  distinctive  privileges  of 
Cheshire  as  a  county  palatine  were  considerably  abridged.  The 
right  of  sanctuary  attached  to  the  city  of  Chester  was  abolished; 
justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  1542  it  was  enacted  that  in  future  two  knights 
for  the  shire  and  two  burgesses  for  the  city  of  Chester  should  be 
returned  to  parliament.  After  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the 
county  returned  four  members  from  two  divisions,  and  Maccles- 
field and  Stockport  returned  two  members  each.  Birkenhead 
seciired  representation  in  1 8 59.  From  1 868  until  the  Redistribu- 
tion Act  of  1885  the  county  returned  six  members  from  three 
divisions. 

From  earliest  times  the  staple  products  of  Cheshire  have  been 
salt  and  cheese.  The  salt-pits  of  Nantwich,  Middlewich  and 
Northwich  were  in  active  operation  at  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  at  that  date  the  mills  and  fisheries  on  the  Dee 
also  furnished  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  Twelfth  century 
writers  refer  to  the  excellence  of  Cheshire  cheese,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  three  hundred  tons  at  £33  per  ton  were 
ordered  in  one  year  for  the  troops  in  Scotland.  The  trades  of 
tanners,  skinners  and  glove-makers  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  and  the  export  trade  in  wool  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  was  considerable.  The  first  bed  of  rock-salt 
was  discovered  in  1670.  Weaving  and  wool-combing  were 
introduced  in  1674. 

Antiquities. — ^The  main  interest  in  the  architecture  of  the 
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oountj  ]ie^  in  the  direction  of  domestic  buildings  rather  than 
ecclesiastical.  Old  half-timbered  houses  are  common  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  county;  many  of  these  add  to  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  streets  in  the  older  towns,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous 
Rows  in  Chester,  while  in  the  country  many  ancient  manor- 
houses  remain  as  farm-houses.  Among  the  finest  examples 
are  Bramhall  Hall,  between  Stoc]qx>rt  and  Macclesfield,  and 
Moreton  Old  Hall,  near  Congleton  (see  House,  Plate  IV.,  fig.  13). 
The  first,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  (formerly 
completed  by  a  fourth  side),  dates  from  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  and  contains  a  splendid  panelled  hall  and  other  rooms. 
Of  Moreton  Hall,  which  is  moated,  only  three  sides  similarly 
remain;  its  date  is  of  the  i6th  century*  Other  buildings  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  are  not  infrequent,  such  as  Brereton  and 
Dorfold  Halls,  while  more  modem  mansions,  set  in  fine  estates, 
are  numerous,  Crewe  Hall  is  a  modem  building  on  an  ancient 
site,  and  Vale  Royal  near  Winsford  incorporates  fragments  of  a 
Cistercian  monastery  founded  in  1277.  A  noteworthy  instance 
of  the  half  ^-timbered  style  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical  building 
is  found  in  the  church  of  Lower  Peover  near  Knutsf ord,  of  which 
only  the  tower  is  of  stone.  The  church  dates  from  the  13  th 
centiiry,  and  was  carefully  restored  in  1852.  Cheshire  has  no 
monastic  remains  of  importance,  save  those  attached  to  the 
cathedral  of  Chester,  nor  are  its  village  churches  as  a  rule  of 
special  interest.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  late  Perpendicular 
church  (with  earlier  portions)  at  Astbury  near  Con^ton,  and 
of  this  style  and  the  Decorated  the  churches  of  Bunbury  and 
Malpas  may  be  noticed  as  good  illustrations.  In  Chester,  besides 
the  cathedral,  there  is  the  massive  Norman  church  of  St  John; 
and  St  Michael's  chiirch  and  the  Rivers  chapel  at  Macclesfield 
axe  noteworthy.  No  more  remarkable  religious  monuments 
remain  in  the  county  than  the  two  sculptured  Saxon  crosses  in 
the  market-place  at  Sandbach.    Ruins  of  two  Norman  castles 

exist  in  Beeston  and  Halton. 

Authorities. — Sir  John  Doddridge,  History  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  State  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  Duchy  of  Cornwall^  and 
Earldom  of  Chester  (London,  1630;  2nd  ed.,  1714);  D.  King,  The 
Vah-Royail  of  England,  or  the  County  Palatine  oj  Cheshire  Illustrated, 
4  parts  (Lonaon,  1656) ;  D.  and  S.  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii.  (London,  1810) ;  J.  H.  Hanshall,  History  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Chester  (Chester,  1817-182J);  J.  O.  Halliweli,  Palatine  Anthology 
(London,  1850) ;  G.  Ormerod,  History  of  the  County  Palatine  and 
City  of  Chester  (London,  1819;  new  ed.,  London,  1875-1882); 
J.  P.  Elarwaker,  East  Cheshire  (2  vols.,  London,  1877) ;  R.  Wilbraham, 
Glossary  (London,  1820;.  2nd  ed.,  London,  1826);  and  Glossary 
founded  on  Wilbraham  by  E.  Leigh  (London,  1877);  J.  Croston, 
Historic  Sites  of  Cheshire  (Manchester,  i88j) ;  and  County  Families  of 
Cheshire  (Manchester,  1887) ;  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  Cheshire  Gleanings 
(Manchester,  1884) ;  Holland,  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  County 
of  Cheshire  (London,  1884-1886) ;  N.  G.  Philips,  Views  of  Old  Halls 
in  Cheshire  (London,  1893) ;  victoria  County  History,  Cheshire. 
See  also  various  volumes  01  the  Chatham  Society  and  of  the  Record 
Society  of  Manchester,  as  well  as  the  Proceedings  of  the  Cheshire 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  Cheshire  Notes  and  Queries. 

CHESHUNT»  an  urban  district  in  the  Hertford  parliamentary 
division  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  on  the  Lea,  14  m.  N.  of 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  9620; 
(1901)  12,292.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular  and 
has  been  enlarged  in  modem  times*  A  college  was  founded, 
for  the  education  of  young  men  to  the  ministry  of  the  Connexion, 
by  Selina  countess  of  Huntingdon  in  1768  at  Trevecca-isaf  near 
Talgarth,  Brecknockshire.  In  1792  it  was  moved  to  Cheshunt, 
and  became  known  as  Cheshunt  College.  In  1904,  as  it  was 
felt  that  the  college  was  imable  properly  to  carry  on  its  work 
under  existing  conditions,  it  was  proposed  to  amalgamate  it 
with  Hackney  College,  but  the  Board  of  Education  refused  to 
sanction  any  arrangement  which  would  set  aside  the  require- 
ments of  the  deed  of  foundation,  namely  that  the  officers  and 
students  of  Cheshunt  College  should  subscribe  the  fifteen  articles 
appended  to  the  deed,  and  should  take  certain  other  obligations. 
In  1905  it  was  decided  by  the  board  to  reorganize  the  college 
and  remove  it  to  Cambridge. 

Nursery  and  market  gardening,  largely  under  glass,  brick- 
making  and  saw-mills  are  the  chief  industries  of  Cheshunt. 
Roman  coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found  at  this  place, 
and  an  urn  appeacs  built  into  the  wall  of  an  inn.    A  Romano- 


British  vfllage  or  small  town  is  indicated.  There  was  a  Bene- 
dictine nunnery  here  in  the  13th  century.  Of  several  interesting 
mansions  in  the  vicinity  one,  the  Great  House,  belonged  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  a  former  Pengelly  House  was  the  residence 
of  Richard  Cromwell  the  Protector  after  his  resignation.  Theo* 
balds  Park  was  built  in  the  x8th  century,  but  the  original 
mansion  was  acquired  by  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  in 
1 561;  being  taken  in  1607  by  James  I.  from  Robert  Cecil,  first 
earl  of  Salisbury,  in  exchange  for  Hatfield  House.  James  died 
here  in  1625,  and  Charles  I.  set  out  from  here  for  Nottingham  in 
1642  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War.  One  of  the  entrances  to 
Theobalds  Park  is  the  old  Temple  Bar,  removed  from  Fleet 
Street,  London,  in  1878. 

CHESIL  BANK  (A.S.  ceosol,  pebble  bank),  a  remarkable 
beach  of  shingle  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  England.  It  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  for  8  m.  by  an  inlet  caUed  the  Fleet, 
famous  for  its  swannery,  and  continues  in  all  for  18  m.  south- 
eastward from  Abbotsbury,  terminating  at  the  so-called  Isle 
of  Portland.  The  hei^t  of  the  bank  at  the  Portland  end  is 
35  ft.  above  spring-tide  level,  and  its  breadth  200  yds.  The 
greater  height  at  this  end  accords  with  the  general  movement 
of  shingle  along  this  coast  from  west  to  east;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  pebbles  of  the  bank  decrease  in  size  from  x  to  3  in. 
in  diameter  at  Portland  to  the  size  of  peas  at  the  western  end, 
where  the  breadth  is  only  170  yds. 

CHESNELONO,  PIERRE  CHARLES  (1820-1894),  French 
politician,  was  bom  at  Orthez  in  the  department  of  the  Basses^ 
Pyr^n^es,  on  the  Z4th  of  April  1820.  In  1848  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  Republican;  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire  he  changed  his  views,  and  in  1865  was  returned  to  the 
chamber  as  the  official  candidate  for  his  native  place.  He  at 
once  became  conspicuous,  both  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his 
uncompromising  clericalism,  especially  in  urging  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  the  temporal  power  of  the  papi^cy.  In  1869  he 
was  again  returned,  and,  devoting  himself  with  exceptional 
ability  to  financial  questions,  was  in  1870  appointed  to  report 
the  budget.  During  and  after  the  war,  for  which  he  voted,  he 
retired  for  a  while  into  private  life;  but  in  1872  he  was  again 
elected  deputy,  this  time  as  a  Legitimist,  and  took  his  seat 
among  the  extreme  Right.  He  vas  the  soul  of  the  reactionary 
opposition  that  led  to  the  fall  of  Thiers;  and  in  1873  it  was  he 
who,  with  Luden  Brun,  carried  to  the  comte  de  Chambord  the 
proposals  of  the  chambers.  Through  some  misunderstanding^ 
he  reported  on  his  return  that  the  count  had  accepted  all  the 
terms  offered,  including  the  retention  of  the  tricolour  flag;  and 
the  count  published  a  formal  denial.  Chesnelong  npw  devoted 
himself  to  the  establishment  of  Catholic  universities  and  to  the 
formation  of  Catholic  working-men's  clubs.  In  1:876  he  was 
again  returned  for  Orthez,  but  was  unseated,  and  then  beaten 
by  the  republican  candidate.  On  the  24th  of  November,  how- 
ever, he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  where  he  continued 
his  Vigorous  polemic  against  the  progressive  attempts  of  the 
republican  government  to  secxilarize  the  educational  system  of 
France  until  his  death  in  1894. 

CHESNEY,  CHARLES  CORNWALUS  (1826-1876),  British 
soldier  and  military  writer,  the  third  son  of  Charles  Comwallis 
Chesney,  captain  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and 
nephew  of  General  F.  R.  Chesney,  was  bom  in  Co.  Down,  Ireland* 
on  the  29th  of  September  1826W  Educated  at  Blundell's  school, 
Tiverton,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  he  obtained  his  first  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers  in  1845,  passing  out  of  the  academy  at  the  head  of 
his  term.  His  early  service  was  spent  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  regimental  duty  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  was  stationed 
in  New  Zealand  during  the  Crimean  War.  Among  the  various 
reforms  in  the  British  military  system  which  followed  from  that 
war  was  the  impetus  given  to  military  education;  and  in  1858 
Captain  Chesney  was  appointed  professor  of  military  history 
at  Sandhurst.  In  1864  he  succeeded  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir 
Edward)  Hamley  in  the  corresponding  chair  at  the  Staff  College. 
The  writings  of  these  two  brilliant  officers  had  a  great  influence 
not  only  at  home,  but  on  the  continent  and  in  America.   Chesney's 
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first  published  work  (1863)  was  an  account  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Viiginia,  which  went  through  several  editions.  But  the  work 
which  attained  the  greatest  reputation  was  his  Waterloo  Lectures 
(1868),  prepared  from  the  notes  of  lectures  orally  delivered  at 
the  Staff  College.  Up  to  that  time  the  English  literature  on  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  although  voluminous,  was  nmde  up  of 
personal  reminiscences  or  of  formal  records,  useful  materials 
for  history  rather  than  histoiy  itself;  and  the  French  accoimts 
had  mainly  taken  the  form  of  fiction.  In  Chesney's  ludd  and 
vigorous  account  of  the  momentous  struggle,  while  it  illustrates 
both  the  strategy  and  tactics  which  culminated  in  the  final 
catastrophe,  the  mistakes  committed  by  Napoleon  are  laid  bare, 
and  for  the  first  time  an  English  writer  is  found  to  point  out  that 
the  dispositions  of  Wellington  were  far  from  faultless.  And  in 
the  Waterloo  Lectures  the  Prussians  are  for  the  first  time  credited 
by  an  English  pen  with  their  proper  share  in  the  victory.  The 
work  attracted  much  attention  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and 
.  French  and  German  translations  were  published. 

Chesney  was  for  many  years  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
newspaper  press  and  to  periodic  literature,  devoting  himself 
for  the  most  part  to  the  critical  treatment  of  military  operations, 
and  professional  subjects  generally.  Some  of  his  essays  on 
military  biography,  contributed  mainly  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
were  afterwards  published  separately  (1874).  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  military  educa- 
tion, under  the  presidency  first  of  Earl  De  Grey  and  afterwards 
of  Lord  Dufferin,  to  whose  recommendations  were  due  the 
improved  organization  of  the  military  colleges,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  military  education  in  the  principal  military  stations 
of  the  British  army.  In  1871,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  he  was  sent  on  a  speciai  mission  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  furnished  to  the  government  a  series  of  valuable 
reports  on  the  different  siege  operations  which  had  been  carried 
out  during  the  war,  e^>edally  the  two  sieges  of  Paris.  These 
reports  were  published  in  a  large  vokmiey  which  was  issued 
confidentially.  Never  seeking  regimental  or  staff  preferment, 
Colonel  Chesney  never  obtained  any,  but  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  death  a  unique  position  in  the  army,  altogether  apart  from 
and  above  his  actual  place  in  it.  He  was  consulted  by  officers 
of  all  grades  on  professional  matters,  and  few  have  done  more 
to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  British  officer.  Con- 
stantly engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  he  was  nevertheless  laborious 
and  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  while 
managing  also  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  charitable 
and  religious  offices.  He  was  abstemious  to  a  fault;  and, 
overwork  of  mind  and  body  telling  at  last  on  a  frail  constitution, 
he  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  19th  of  March  1876.  He  had 
become  Heutenant-colonel  in  1873,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  commanding  Royal  Engineer  of  the  London  district. 
He  was  buried  at  Sandhurst. 

CHBSNET,  FRANCIS  RAWDON  (1789-1872),  British  general 
and  explorer,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Alexander  Chesney,  an 
Irishman  of  Scottish  descent  who,  having  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina  in  1772,  did  brilliant  service  under  Lord  Rawdon 
(afterwards  marquess  of  Hastings)  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  subsequently  received  an  appointment  as  coast  officer  at 
Annalong,  Co.  Down,  Ireland.  There  F.  R.  Chesney  was  bom 
on  the  i6th  of  March  1789.  Lord  Rawdon  gave  the  boy  a  cadet- 
ship  at  Woolwich,  and  he  was  gazetted  to  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1805.  But  though  he  rose  to  be  lieutenant-general  and 
colond-commandant  of  the  14th  brigade  Royal  Artillery  (1864), 
and  general  in  1868,  Chesney 's  memory  lives  not  for  his  military 
record,  but  for  his  connexion  with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  with  the 
exploration  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  which  started  with  his  being 
sent  out  to  Constantinople  in  the  course  of  his  military  duties 
in  1829,  and  his  making  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
His  report  in  1830  on  the  feasibility  of  making  the  Suez  Canal 
was  the  original  basis  of  Lesseps'  great  undertaking  (in  1869 
Lesseps  greeted  him  in  Paris  as  the  ''father"  of  the  canal); 
and  in  1831  he  introduced  to  the  home  government  the  idea  of 
opening  a  new  overland  route  to  India,  by  a  daring  and  ad- 
venturous journey  (for  the  Arabs  were  hostile  and  he  was  ignorant 


of  the  language)  along  the  Euphrates  valley  from  Anah  to  the 
Persian  Gidf.  Returning  home,  Colonel  Chesney  (as  he  then 
was)  busied  himself  to  get  support  for  the  latter  project,  to 
which  the  East  India  Company's  board  was  favourable;  and 
in  1835  he  was  sent  out  in  command  of  a  small  expedition,  for 
which  parliament  voted  £20,000,  in  order  to  test  the  navigability 
of  the  Euphrates.  After  encountering  immense  difficulties,  from 
the  opposition  of  the  Eg3rptian  pasha,  and  from  the  need  of 
transporting  two  steamers  (one  of  which  was  lost)  in  sections- 
from  the  Mediterninean  over  the  hilly  country  to  the  river,, 
they  successfully  arrived  by  water  at  Bushire  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  and  proved  Chesney's  view  to  be  a  practicable  one.  In 
the  middle  of  1837  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  given  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  gold  medal,  having  meai&while 
been  to  India  to  consult  the  autiiorities  there;  but  the. preparation 
of  his  two  volumes  on  the  expedition  (pubtished  in  1850)  was 
interrupted  by  his  being  ordexed  out  in  1843  to  command  the 
artillery  at  Hong  Koni^.  In  1847  bis  period  of  service  was- 
completed,  and  he  went  home  to  Ireland,  to  a  life  of  retirement; 
but  both  in  1856  and  again  in  1863  he  went  out  to  the  East  ta 
take  a  part  in  further  surveys  and  negotiations  for  the  Euphrates 
valley  railway  scheme,  which,  however,  the  government  would 
not  take  up,  in  spite  of  a  favourable  report  from  the  House  of 
Commons  committee  in  187 1.  In  1868  he  published  a  further 
volume  of  narrative  on  his  Euphrates  expedition.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  January  1872. 

His  Life,  edited  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  appeared  in  1885. 

CHESNEY,  SIR  OEOBOE  TOMKYNS  (1830-1895),  English 
general,  brother  of  Colonel  C,  C.  Chesney,  was  bom  at  Tiverton,. 
Devonshire,  on  the  30th  of  April  1830.  Educated  at  Blundell's 
school,  Tiverton,  and  at  Addiscombe,  he  entered  the  Bengal 
Engineers  as  second  lieutenant  in  1848.  He  was  employed  for 
some  years  in  the  public  works  department  and,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  i8$7,  joined  the  Ambala  column,  was 
field  engineer  at  the  battle  of  Badh-ke-serai,  brigade-major  of 
engineers  throughout  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  was  severely 
woimded  in  the  assault  (miedal  and  dasp  and  a  brevet  majority). 
In  i860  he  was  appointed  head  of  a  new  department  in  connexion 
with  the  public  woiics  accounts.  His  work  on  Indian  Polity 
( 1 868) ,  dealing  with  the  administoation  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  Indian  government,  attracted  wide  attention  and  remains 
a  permanent  text-book.  The  originator  of  the  Royal  Indian 
Civil  Engineering  College  at  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines»  he  was  also 
its  first  president  (i87i-i£So).  In  1871  he  contributed  to 
Blackwobd^s  Magaxinef  ^^Hie  Batlie  oi  Dorking,"  a  vivid 
account  of  a  supposed  invasion  of  England  hy  the  Gennans 
aftier  their  victory  over  France.  This  was  republished  in  many 
editions  and  translations,  and  produced  a  profound  impression. 
He  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  1869;  colonel,  1877; 
major-general,  1886;  lieutenant-general,  1887;  colond-com- 
mandant of  Royal  Engineers,  1890;  and  general,  1892.  From 
x88i  to  1886  he  was  secretary  to  the  military  department  of 
the  government  of  India,  and  was  made  a  C.S.I.  and  a  CLE. 
From  1886  to  r892,  as  military  member  of  the  governor-general's 
coimcil,  he  carried  out  many  much-needed  military  reforms. 
He  was  made  a  C.B.  at  the  jubilee  of  1887,  and  a  K.C.B.  on 
leaving  India  in  1892.  In  that  year  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment, in  the  Conservative  interest,  as  member  for  Oxford,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  service  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  until  his  death  on  the  3  ist  of  March  1895.  He  wrote 
some  novels.  The  Dilemma,  The  Private  Secretary,  The  Lesters, 
&c.,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  literature. 

CHESS,  once  known  as  "  checker,"  a  game  played  with  certain 
"pieces  "  on  a  spedal  "  board  "  described  below.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  Persian  word  shah,  a  king,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
pieces  or  men  used  in  the  game.  Chess  is  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  all  games,  invented  in  the  East  (see  History,  bdow),  intro- 
duced into  the  West  and  now  domiciled  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  As  a  mere  pastime  chess  is  easily  learnt,  and  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  study  enables  a  man  to  become  a  fair  player, 
but  the  higher  ranges  of  chess-skill  are  only  attained  by  persistent 
labour.    The  real  proficient  or  "  master  "  not  merdy  must  know 
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the  subtle  variations  in  which  the  game  abounds,  but  must  be  able 
to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and  to  call  to  his 
aid,  as  occasion  demands,  all  that  he  has  of  foresight,  brilliancy 
and  resource,  both  in  attack  and  in  defence.  Two  chess  pkyeis 
fighting  over  the  board  ma.y  fitly  be  compared  to  two  famous 
generals  encountering  each  other  on  the  battlefield,  the  strategy 
and  the  tactics  being  not  dissimilar  in  spirit. 

The  Board,  Pieces  and  Moves. — The  chessboard  is  divided 
(see  accompanying  diagrams)  into  sixty-four  chequered  squares. 
In  diagram  i,  the  pieces,  or  chess-men,  are  arranged  for  the 
beginning  of  a  game,  while  diagram  i  shows  the  denomination  of 
the  squares  according  to  the  English  and  German  systems  of 
notation.  Under  diagram  i  are  the  names  of  the  various ' '  pieces  " 
—each  aide,  White  or  Black,  having  a  King,  a  Queen,  two  Rooks 
(or  Castles),  two  Knights,  and  two  Bishops.  The  eight  men  in 
front  are  called  Pawns.  At  the  beginning  of  the  game  the  queen 
always  stands  upon  a  square  of  her  own  colour.  The  board  is  so 
set  that  each  player  has  a  white  square  at  the  right  hand  end  of 
the  row  nearest  to  him.  The  rook,  knight  and  bishop  on  the  right 
of  the  king  are  known  as  King's  rook,  King's  knight,  and  King's 
bishop;  the  other  three  as  Qaeea's  rook.  Queen's  knight,  and 
Queen's  bishop. 

Briefly  described,  the  powers  of  the  various  pieces  and  of  the 
pawns  are  as  follows. 

The  king  may  move  in  any  direction,  only  one  square  at  a  time, 
except  in  castling.     Two  kings  can  never  be  on  adjacent  squares. 
gLACK,  The  queen  moves  in  any  direc- 

tion square  or  diagonal,  whether 
forward  or  backward.  There  is 
no  limit  to  her  range  over  vacant 
squares;  an  opponent  she  may 
t^e;  a  piece  of  her  own  colour 
stops  her.  She  is  the  most  power- 
ftil  piece  on  the  board,  for  her 
action  is  a  union  of  those  of  the 
rook  and  bishop.  The  rooks  (from 
the  Indian  rukh  and  Persian  rokk, 
meaning  a  soldier  or  wanior) 
I  '  move  in   straight  lines — forward 

Rt  KL  Dp.  0.    K.  bb.  kl  Kk.    ^   backward — but    th^  cannot 

.mrgement  of  the  viA^  .t  1J«  ""  •>'«'•"..  uotaUrf.  ""t 
the  commencement  of  a  game,  the  same  exceptions. 

The  bishops  move  diagonally 
in  any  direction  whether  backward  or  forward.  They  have 
an  unlimited  range,  with  the  same  exceptions. 

The  knights'  moves  are  of  an  absolutely  different  kind.  They 
move  from  one  comer  of  any  rectangle  of  three  squares  by  two  to 
the  opposite  comer;  thus,  in  diagram  3,  the  white  knjgbt  can 
move  to  the  square  occupied  by  the  black  one,  and  vice  versa,  or  a 
knight  could  move  from  C  to  D,  or  D  to  C.  The  move  may  be 
made  in  any  direction.  It  is  no  obstacle  to  the  knight's  move  if 
squares  A  and  B  are  occupied.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
knight  always  moves  to  a  square  of  a  different  colour. 

l^e  king,  queen,  rooks  and  bishops  may  capture  any  foemaa 
which  stands  anywhere  within  their  respective  ranges;  and  the 
knights  can  capture  the  adverse  men  which  stand  upon  the 
squares  to  which  they  can  leap.  The  piece  which  takes  occupies 
the  square  of  the  piece  which  is  taken,  the  latter  being  removed 
from  the  board.  The  king  cannot  capture  any  man  which  is 
protected  by  another  man. 

The  moves  and  capturing  powers  of  the  pawns  are  as  follows: — 
Each  pawn  for  his  first  move  may  advance  either  one  or  two 
squares  straight  forward,  but  afterwards  one  square  only,  and 
this  whether  upon  starting  he  exercised  his  privilege  of  moving 
two  squares  or  not.  A  pawn  can  never  move  backwards.  He  can 
capture  only  diagonally — one  square  to  his  right  or  left  front.  A 
pawn  moves  like  a  rook,  captures  like  a  bishop,  but  only  one 
square  at  a  time.  When  a  pawn  arrives  at  an  eighth  square, 
viz.  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  board,  he  may,  at  the  option  of 
his  owner,  be  exchanged  (or  any  other  piece,  so  that  a  player 
may,  e.g.,  have  two  or  more  queens  on  the  board  at  once. 


"  Checkand  Checkmate."  Thckingcan  never  be  captured,  but 
when  any  piece  or  pawn  attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  "  in  check," 
and  the  fact  of  bis  being  so  attacked  should  be  announced  by  the 
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adverse  player  saying  "  check,"  whereupon  the  king  must  move 
from  the  square  he  occupies,  or  be  screened  from  check  by  the 
inteq>osition  of  one  of  his  own  men,  or  the  attacking  piece  must 
be  captured.  If,  however,  when  the  king  is  in  chec^,  none  of 
these  things  can  be  done,  it  is  "  checkmate  "  (Persian,  shah  mat, 
the  king  is  dead),  known  generally  as  "  mate,"  whereupon  the 
game  temiinates,  the  player  whose  king  has  been  thus  check- 
mated being  the  loser.  When  the  adversary  lias  only  his  king 
left,  it  is  very  easy  to  checkmate  him  with  only  a  queen  and 
king,  or  only  a  rook  and  Icing.  The  problem  is  less  easy  with 
king  and  two  bishops,  and  still  less  easy  with  king,  knight  and 
bishop,  in  which  case  the  {^posing  icing  has  to  be  driven  into  a 
corner  square  whose  colour  corresponds  with  the  bishop's,  mate 
being  given  with  the  bishop.  A  king  and  two  knights  cannot 
mate.  To  mate  with  king  and  rook  the  opposing  king  must  be 
driven  on  to  one  of  the  four  side  files  and  kept  there  with  the 
rook  on  the  next  file,  till  it  is  held  by  the  other  king,  irtien  the 
rook  mates. 

The  pawn  gives  check  in  the  same .  way  as  he  captures,  viz. 
diagonally.  One  king  cannot  give  check  to  another,  nor  may  a 
king  be  moved  into  check. 

"  Check  by  discovery  "  is  given  when  a  player,  by  moving  one 
of  his  pieces,  checks  with  another  of  them.    "Double  check" 
means  attacking  the  king  at  once  with  two    _ 
pieces — one  of  the  pieces  in  this  case  giving 
check  by  discovery. 

"  Perpetual  check  "  occurs  when  one  player, 
seeing  that  he  cannot  win  the  game,  finds  the 
men  so  placed  that  he  can  give   check  ad 
infinilum,  while  hia  adversary  cannot  possibly 
avoid  it.    The  game  is  then  drawn.    A  game  is 
also  drawn  "if,  before  touching  a  man,  the  ,.  ■  .  ■ 
player  whose  turn  it  is  to  play,  claims  that  the  "^""Siit  s  move, 
game  be  treated  as  drawn,  and  proves  that  the  existing  position 
existed,  in  the  game  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  turn  of  play, 
twice  at  least  before  the  present  turn." 

"  Stalemate."  When  a  king  is  not  in  check,  but  his  owner  has 
no  move  left  save  such  as  would  place  the  Icing  in  check,  it  is 
"  stalemate,"  and  the  game  is  drawn. 

"  Castling."  This  is  a  special  move  permitted  to  the  king  once 
only  in  the  game.  It  is  performed  in  combination  with  either 
rook,  the  king  being  moved  two  squares  laterally,  while  the  rook 
towards  which  he  is  moved  (which  must  not  have  previously 
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moved  from  its  square)  is  placed  next  him  on  the  other  side;  the 
king  must  be  touched  first.  The  king  cannot  castle  after  having 
been  once  moved,  nor  when  any  piece  stands  between  him  and 
the  rook,  nor  if  he  is  in  check,  nor  when  he  has  to  cross  a  square 
commanded  by  an  adverse  piece  or  pawn,  nor  into  check.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  after  castling  with  the  king's  rook  the  latter 
will  occupy  the  KB  square,  while  the  king  stands  on  the  KKt 
square,  and  if  with  the  queen's  rook,  the  latter  wiU  occupy  the 
queen's  square  while  the  king  stands  on  the  QB  square. 

"  Taking  en  passantJ*  This  is  a  privilege  possessed  by  any 
of  the  pawns  under  the  following  circumstances: — ^If  a  pawn, 
say  of  the  white  colour,  stands  upon  a  fifth  square,  say  upon  K5 
counting  from  the  white  side,  and  a  black  pawn  moves  from  Q2 
or  KB  2  to  Q4  or  KB4  coimting  from  the  black  side,  the  white 
pawn  can  take  the  black  pawn  en  passant.  For  the  purposes  of 
such  capture  the  latter  is  dealt  with  as  though  he  had  only  moved 
to  Q3  or  KB3,  and  the  white  pawn  taking  him  diagonally  then 
occupies  the  square  the  captured  pawn  would  have  reached  had 
he  moved  but  one  square.  The  capture  can  be  made  only 
on  the  move  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  pawn  to  be 
captured. 

"  Drawn  Game."  This  arises  from  a  stalemate  (noticed 
above),  or  from  either  player  not  having  sufficient  force  where- 
with to  effect  checkmate,  as  when  there  are  only  two  kings 
left  on  the  board,  or  king  and  bishop  against  king,  or  king  with 
one  knight,  or  two  knights  against  king,  or  from  perpetual 
check.  One  of  the  players  can  call  upon  the  other  to  give  check- 
mate in  fifty  moves,  the  result  of  failure  being  that  the  game  is 
drawn.  But,  if  a  pawn  is  moved,  or  a  piece  is  captured,  the 
counting  must  begin  again. 

A  "  minor  piece  "  means  either  a  knight  or  a  bishop.  "  Winning 
the  exchange  "  signifies  capturing  a  rook  in  exchange  for  a 
minor  piece.  A  '^  passed  pawn  "  is  one  that  has  no  adverse 
pawn  either  in  front  or  on  either  of  the  adjoining  files.  A 
**  file  "  is  simply  a  line  of  squares  extending  vertically  from 
one  end  of  the  board  to  the  other.  An  "  open  file  "  is  one  on 
which  no  piece  or  pawn  of  either  colour  is  standing.  A  pawn 
or  piece  is  en  prise  when  one  of  the  enemy's  men  can  capture  it. 
**  Gambit  "  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Ital.  gambeUOy  a  tripping 
up  of  the  heels;  it  is  a  term  used  to  signify  an  opening  in  which 
a  pawn  or  piece  is  sacrificed  at  the  opening  of  a  game  to  obtain 
an  attack.  An  "  opening,"  or  d&nU,  is  a  certain  set  method 
of  commencing  the  game.  When  a  player  can  only  make  one 
legal  move,  that  move  is  called  a  "  forced  move." 

Value  of  the  Pieces. — The  relative  worth  of  the  chess-men 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  on  account  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  their  powers  according  to  the  position  of  the  game  and  the 
pieces,  but  taking  the  pawn  as  the  unit  the  following  will  be 
an  estimate  near  enough  for  practical  purposes: — ^pawn  i, 
bishop  3*25,  knight  3*25,  rook  5,  queen 9-50.  Three  minor  pieces 
may  more  often  than  not  be  advantageously  exchanged  for  the 
queen.  The  knight  is  generally  stronger  than  the  bishop  in  the 
end  game,  but  two  bishops  are  usually  stronger  than  two  knights, 
more  especially  in  open  positions. 

Laws. — The  laws  of  chess  differ,  although  not  very  materially, 
in  different  coimtries.  Various  steps  have  been  taken,  but  as 
yet  without  success,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  universal  code. 
In  competitions  among  English  players  the  particular  laws  to 
be  observed  are  specially  agreed  upon, — the  regulations  most 
generally  adopted  being  those  laid  down  at  length  in  Staunton's 
Chess  FraoDts,  or  the  modification  of  the  Praxis  laws  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  British  Chess  Association  in'Ji862. 

First  Move  and  Odds. — To  decide  who  moves  first,  one  player 
conceals  a  white  pawn  in  one  hand  and  a  black  pawn  in  the 
other,  his  adversary  not  seeing  in  which  hand  the  different  pawns 
are  put.  The  other  holds  out  his  hands  with  the  pawns  concealed, 
arid  his  adversary  touches  one.  If  that  contains  the  white  pawn, 
he  takes  the  white  men  and  moves  first.  If  he  draws  the  black 
pawn  his  adversary  has  the  first  move,  since  white,  by  convention, 
always  plays  first.  Subsequently  the  first  move  is  taken  alter- 
nately. If  one  player,  by  way  of  odds,  "  gives  "  his  adversary 
a  pawn  or  piece,  that  piece  is  removed  before  play  begins.    If 


the  odds  are  "  pawn  and  move,"  or  "  pawn  and  two,"  a  black 
pawn,  namely,  the  king's  bishop's  pawn,  is  removed  and  white 
plays  one  move,  or  any  two  moves  in  succession.  "  Pawn  and 
two  "  is  generally  considered  to  be  slightly  less  in  point  of  odds 
than  to  give  a  knight  or  a  bishop;  to  give  a  knight  and  a  bishop 
is  to  give  rather  more  than  a  rook;  a  rook  and  bishop  less  than 
a  queen;  two  rooks  rather  more  than  a  queetu  The  odds  of 
"  the  marked  pawn"  can  only  be  given  to  a  much  weaker  player. 
A  pawn,  generally  KB's  pawn,  is  marked  with  a  cap  of  paper. 
If  the  pawn  is  captured  its  owner  loses  the  game;  he  can  also 
lose  by  being  checkmated  in  the  usual  way,  but  he  cannot  give 
mate  to  his  adversary  with  any  man  except  the  marked  pawn, 
which  may  not  be  moved  to  an  eighth  square  and  exchanged 
for  a  piece. 

Rules. — If  a  player  touch  one  of  his  men  he  must  move  it, 
unless  he  says  fadoube  (I  adjust),  or  words  of  a  similar  meaning, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  only  setting  it  straight  on  its  square. 
If  he  cannot  legally  move  a  touched  piece,  he  must  move  his 
king,  if  he  can,  but  may  not  castle;  if  not,  there  is  no  penalty. 
He  must  say  fadoube  before  touching  his  piece.  If  a  player 
touch  an  opponent's  piece,  he  must  take  it,  if  he  can:  if  not, 
move  his  king.  If  he  can  do  neither,  no  penalty.  A  move  is 
completed  and  cannot  be  taken  back,  as  soon  as  a  player,  having 
moved  a  piece,  has  taken  his  hand  off  it.  If  a  player  is  called 
upon  to  mate  under  the  fifty-move  rule,  "  fifty  moves  "  means 
fifty  moves  and  the  forty-nine  replies  to  them.  A  pawn  that 
reaches  an  eighth  square  must  be  exchanged  for  some  other  piece, 
the  move  not  being  complete  until  this  is  done;  a  second  king 
cannot  be  selected. 

Modes  of  Notation. — The  English  and  German  methods  of 
describing  the  moves  made  in  a  game  are  different.  According  to 
the  English  method  each  player  counts  from  his  own  side  of 
the  board,  and  the  moves  are  denoted  by  the  names  of  the  files 
and  the  numbers  of  the  squares.  Thus  when  a  player  for  his 
first  move  advances  the  king's  pawn  two  squares,  it  is  described 
as  follows: —  "  i.  P-  K4."  The  following  moves,  with  the  aid 
of  diagram  2,  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  principles 
of  the  British  notation.  The  symbol  X  is  used  to  express 
"  takes  ";  a  dash  -  to  express  "  to." 

White.  Black. 

1.  P-K4  I.  P-K4 

2.  KKt-KB3  2.  QKt-QB3 

(i.e.  King's  Knight  to  the  (i.e.  Queen's  Knight  to  the 
third  square  of  the  King's  third  square  of  the  Queen's 
Bishop's  file)  Bishop's  file) 

3.  KB-QB4  3.  KB-QB4 

(King's  Bishop  to  the  fourth 
sc^uare  of  the  Queen's 
Bishop's  file) 

4.  P-QB3  4.  KKt-KB3 

5.  P-Q4  5.  P  takes  P  (or  PXP) 

(King's  pawn  takes  White's 

eueen's  pawn) 
-QKt5  (ch.,  t.e.  check) 
(Queen's      Bishop's      pawn 
takes  pawn:    no  other  pawn 
has  a  pawn  en  prise) 

It  is  now  usual  to  express  the  notation  as  concisely  as  possible; 
thus,  the  third  moves  of  White  and  Black  would  be  given  as 
3.  B  -  B4,  because  it  is  clear  that  only  the  fourth  square  of  the 
queen's  bishop's  file  is  intended. 

The  French  names  for  the  pieces  are.  King,  Roi;  Queen,  Dame; 
Rook,  Tour;  Knight,  Cavalier;  Pawn,  Pion;  for  Bishop  the 
French  substitute  Fou,  a  jester.    Chess  is  Les  £checs. 

The  German  notation  employs  the  alphabetical  characters 
a,  b,  Cy  d,  e,  /,  g  and  h^  proceeding  from  left  to  right,  and  the 
numerals  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6^  7  and  8,  running  upwards,  these  being 
always  calculated  from  the  white  side  of  the  board  (see  diagram 
2).  Thus  the  White  Queen's  Rook's  square  is  ai,  the  White 
Queen's  square  is  di;  the  Black  Queen's  square,  ^8;  the 
White  King's  square,  ei;  the  Black  King's  square,  e8,  and  so 
with  the  other  pieces  and  squares.  The  German  names  of  the 
pieces  are  as  follows: — King,  Kdnig;  Queen,  Dame;  Rook, 
Turm;  Bishop,  LUufer;  Knight,  Springer;  Pawn,  Bauer; 
Chess,  Schach. 
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The  initials  only  of  the  pieces  are  given,  the  pawns  (Bauem) 
being  understood.  The  Germans  use  the  following  signs  in  their 
notation,  viz.: — ^for  "  check  "  (f);  "  checkmate  "  (t);  "  takes  " 
(:);  "  castles  on  king's  side  "  (o-o);  "castles  on  queen's  side  '^ 
(o-o-o);  for  "  best  move  "  a  note  of  admiration  (I);  for  "  weak 
move  '*  a  note  of  interrogation  ( ?)  .•  The  opening  moves  just  given 
in  the  £nglish  will  now  be  given  in  the  German  notation: — 


White. 

1.  62—64 

2.  S  gl  -f3 

A.  Lfi-< 


Black. 

I.   67-65 

2.  Sb8-c6 
•04  3.  Lf8-C5 

— C3  4.  S  g8— f6! 

-d4  5.  65 -d4: 

6.  C3— d4:  6.  Lc5— b4t 

In  both  notations  the  moves  are  often  given  in  a  tabular  form, 
thus: — 


4.   02- ( 

.S.  d2— a4 


T    P-K4 


!•  % — %*i  the  moves  above  the  line  being  White's 
ej— 65 

and  below  the  line  Black's. 


Illustrative  Gaines, — ^The  text-books  should  be  consulted  by- 
students  who  wish  to  improve  their  game.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  leading  openings: — 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 


White. 
P-K4 

KKt-B3 
B-B4 

P-B3 

PXP 

B-Q2 

QKtXB 

PXP 

Q-Kt3. 

Castles  (K's  side) 


Giuoco  Piano. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4- 

5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4- 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 


White. 

P-K4 

KKt-B3 

B-Kt5 

B-R4 

Castles 

R-Ksq 

BXKt 

KtXP 

Kt-QB3 


Even  game. 
RuY  Lopez. 


Even  game. 


I. 
2. 

3. 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 


Black. 
P-K4 
QKt-B3 
g-B4 
Kt-KB3 
PXP 

B-Ktj  (ch) 
BXB  (ch) 

P-Q4 
KKtXP 
QKt-K2 
Castles 


Black. 
P-K4 
QKt-B3 

P-QR3 

Kt-B3 

PXP 

Kt-K5 

B-K2 

Kt-B4 

QPXB 

Castles 

P-KB3 


Scotch  Gambit. 

White.  Black. 

1.  P-K4  I.  P-K4 

2.  KKt-B3  2.  QKT-B3 

3.  P-Qi  3.  PXP 

4.  B-QB4  4.  B-B4 

5.  P-B3  5.  Kt-B3 

6.  PXP 

The  position  here  arrived  at  is  the  same  as  in  the  Giuoco  Piano 
opening  above. 

Evans  Gambit. 

Black. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  QKt-B3 

3.  B-B4 

4.  BXKtP 

5.  B-B4 

6.  PXP 

7.  P-Q3 

8.  B-Kt3 

White  has  for  its  ninth  move  three  approved  continuations,  viz. 
B  -  Kt2,  P  - Q5,  and  Kt -  B3.    To  take  one  of  them  :— 

9.  P-Q5  9.  Kt-R4 

10.  B-Kt2  10.  Kt— K2 

11.  B— Q3  II.  Castles 

12.  Kt-B3  12.  Kt-Kt3 

13.  Kt-K2  13.  P-QB4 

14.  Q-Q2  14.  P-B3 

15.  K— Rsq  15.  B  — B2 

16.  QR-B  sq  16.  R-Kt  sq 

This  game  may  be  considered  about  even. 


White. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  KKt-B3 

3.  B-B4 

4.  P-QKt4 

5.  P-B3 

6.  P-O4 

7.  Castles 

8.  PXP 


King's   Knight's  Gambit   (Proper). 

White.  Black. 

1.  P-K4  I.  P-K4 

2.  P-KB4  2.  PXP 

3.  KKt-B3  3.  P-KKt4 

4.  B-B4  4.  B-Kt2 

5.  Castles  5.  P-Q3 

6.  P-Q4  6.  P-KR3 

7.  P-B3  7.  Kt-K2 

Black  has  the  advantage. 

Allgaier-Kieseritzki  Gambit. 

White.  Black. 

1.  P-K4  I.  P-.K4 

2.  P-KB4  2.  PXP 

3.  Kt-KB3  3.  P-KKt4 

4.  P-KR4  4.  P-Kt5 

5.  Kt-K5  s.  KKt-B. 

6.  B-B4 

7.  PXP 

8.  P-Q4  8.  Castles 

9.  BXP  9.  KtXP 

10.  BXKt 

11.  Castles  II.  P— QB4 

Black  has  the  better  game. 


5.  KKt-«3 

6.  P-Q4 

7.  B-Kt2 

8.  Castle 

9.  KtXl 

10.  QXB 

11.  P-( 


King's 
White. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  P-KB4 

3.  B-B4 
4-  BXP 

5.  K-Bsq 

6.  KKt-B3 

I:  P-^1u 

9.  Kt-B3  ' 

10.  K-Kt  sq 

11.  Kt-K5 

12.  PXB 
13-  Q-B  sq 

14.  P-P 

15.  Q-Kt2 


v  Q-Rs  (ch) 
;.  P-KKt4 


Bishop's  Gambit. 

Black. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  PXP 

3.  P-Q4 

4- 
5- 

6.  Q-R4 

7.  B-Kt2 

8.  P-KR3 

9.  Kt-K2 

10.  P-Kt5 

11.  BXKt 

12.  QXKP 

13.  P-B6 

14.  Q-Kt6  (ch) 

Drawn  game. 


I. 
2. 

3- 

4. 

5. 
6. 

I: 

9. 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


White. 
P-K4 
P-KB4 
KKt-B3 

B-B4 

Kt-K5 

K-Bsq 

P-Q4 
Kt-QB3 

Kt-.Q3 
KXP 

Kt-KB4 
B-K3 
"Kt-Q5  ^ 
-B3 

White 


9 


Salvio  Gambit. 

Blapk. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  PXP 

3.  P-KKt4 

4.  P-Kt5 

I:  ^r-W 

7.  P-B6 

8.  P-Q3 

9.  PXP  (ch) 

10.  B— Kt2 

11.  Kt-B3 

12.  Castles 

13.  Q-Qsq 

has  a  slight  advantage. 
Muzio  Gambit. 


P-KB4 
^•FxF-^ 


White. 

5.  Castles 

6.  QXP 

8.  P-Q3 

9.  B-Q2 

10.  Kt-Bt 

11.  QR-Ksq 

12.  R-Ka 

13.  QBXP 

14.  Q  — K2 

15.  BXBP 

16.  P-KR4 

17.  KtXP 

18.  BXKt 

19.  QR-KB4 

20.  BXB 

21.  R-K4 

22.  KXR 

23.  K-Kt  sq 

And  Black  has 


,    KKt-B3     .    B-B4 

Black. 

5.  PXKt 

6.  Q-B3 

7.  QXP 

8.  B-Rj 

9.  Kt-K2 

10.  QKt-B3 

11.  Q-KB4 

12.  Castles 

13.  B-Kt2 


''■  ?-^t 


15  y-i>t4 

16.  Q-Kt3 

17.  KtXKt 

18.  B-B4 

19.  B-K3 

20.  PXB 

21.  RXR  (ch) 

22.  R  — B  sq  (ch) 

23.  Kt-Q5 
the  better  game. 
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White. 


Qubbn's  Gambit. 


3.  P- 
4-  BXP 

5.  PXP 

6.  Kt-KB3 

7.  Cawtles 

8.  P-KR3 


Black. 
2.  PXP 
4.  PXP 

i;  Kt-KBa 

7.  Castles 


8.  P-KR3 
9.  Kt-QB3  9.  P-QB3 

The  game  is  about  equal,  though  White  has  a  somewhat  freer 
position. 

The  foUowing  is  a  sdection  of  noteworthy  games  played  by 
great  masters: — 

King's  Bishop's  Gambit. 


White. 
Anderssen. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  P-KB4 

3.  B-B4 

4.  K-B  sq 

5.  BXKtP 

6.  Kt-KB3 

8.  Kt-R4 

9.  Kt-Bj 

0.  P-KKt4 

1.  R-Kt  sq 

2.  P-KR4 

3.  P-R5 
4- 

5- 

6.  Kt-B3 

7.  Kt-Qs 

8.  B-C^ 

9.  K-K2 
20.  P-K5 

White 


1:  W 


Black. 
Kieseritzki. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  PXP 

5.  Kt-KB3 

6.  Q-R3 

7.  Kt~R4 

8.  Q-Kt4 

9.  P-QB3 

10.  Kt-B3 

11.  PXB 

12.  Q-Kt3 

13.  Q-Kt4 

14.  Kt— Kt  sq 

16.  B-B4 

17.  QXKtP 

18.  QXR  (ch) 

19.  BXR 

20.  Kt-QR3 

mates  in  three  moves. 


White. 
Barnes. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  Kt-KB3 

4.  pxk1> 

5.  Kt-Kts 

6.  P-K6 

7.  Kt-B7 

8.  B-K3 

9.  B-KKt5 

10.  KtXR 

11.  B-B4 

12.  Kt-B7 

13.  R— B  sq 

14.  P-KB3 

15.  Kt-QR3 

16.  BXB 

17.  QxKt 

18.  Castles 

19.  B-Kt3 

20.  K-Kt  sq 

21.  Kt-K5 

22.  Kt-Q3 

23.  KtXB 


Philidor's  Defence. 


Black. 


And  White  resigns. 


Morphy. 
I.  P-K4 

t  P-ra4 
4.  BPXP 

6.  B-QB4 
7-  Q-|3 

9.  Q-B4 

10.  QxB 

11.  Kt-QB3 

12.  gxP 

13.  Kt-Bi 

14.  Kt-QKt5 

15.  BXP 

16.  Kt-Q6  (ch) 

17.  PXQ 

18.  BXKt 

19.  P-Q7  (ch) 

20.  B-B4 

21.  K-B  sq 

22.  R— Ksq 

23.  QXR 


White. 


Bishop's  Gambit. 
Black.  White. 


Charousek.   Tchigorin. 
I.  P-K4         P-K4 


2.  P-KB4 

3.  B-B4 

5.  P-K5 

6.  B-Kt3 

8!  Kt--KR3 
9.  Q-QB3 


PXP 

Kt-gB3 

Kt-B3 

P-Q4 

B-Kts 

Kt-KR4 

Kt-Kt5 

Kt-R3 

B-K7 


10.  Castles 

11.  B-R4  (ch)P-B3 

12.  BxP  (ch)    PXB 

This  pretty  game  was  played 
the  Budapest  tournament,  1896. 


Charousek. 

13.  QXP  (ch) 

14.  KtXP 

15.  BXKt 

16.  Kt-B3 

17.  P-K6 

18.  B-B7 

19.  BxQ(ch) 

20.  Q-Kt7  (ch) 

21.  K-B7  (ch) 

22.  QXR  (ch) 

23.  R  — K  sq 
^  24.  P-QKt3 

in  the  tie  match  for 


Black. 
Tchigorin. 

K-K2 

KtXKt 

P-R3 
B-B5 
R-B  sq 
PXP 
RXB 
R-Q2 
KXR 
B-K2 
R-Ksq 
Resigns. 

first  prize  at 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


White. 
W.  Steinitz. 

2!  P-QI4 

3.  Kt--QB3 

4.  B-B4 

6.  R-B  sq 

7.  QPXP 

8.  PXP 

9.  Kt-B3 

^-  5-83 

1.  PXP 

2.  Castles 

3.  Kt-QKt5 

4.  P-B 

5.  B-K5 

6.  K-Rsq 

7.  B-Kt3 

8.  Q-B2 

9.  QR-Qsq 
20.  Q-Kt3 


Black. 
Dr  £.  Lasker. 

Kt-KB3 

B-.K2 

Castles 

P-B4 

BXP 

PXP 

Kt-B3 

Krx^ 

B-KKt5 
BXKt 
Kt-K3 
Kt-R4 
"-Kt4 
R-Qsq 

-B  sq 
P-R3 


White. 
W.  Steinitc. 

21.  Kt-Bs 

22.  QXP 

23.  PXKt 
24-  QXP 

^5-  Q-B4 

26.  P-KR4 

27.  B-K4 

28.  P-B4 

29.  B— Kt2 

32.     R-B3 

33-  KXR 

34.  K-R2 

35.  K-Kt2 

36.  K-R2 

37.  R-QKt  sq 

38.  R-Kt5 

39.  P-R3 

Resigns. 


Black. 
Dr  £.  Lasker. 

Kt-Q5 
.KtXB  (ch) 
R-Ktsq 
R-Kt3 
RXP 
B-R2 

.t-B4 
B-K6 
RXB 

KtXP(ch) 
KtXR  (ch) 
Kt-R5  (ch) 
Kt-B4 
P-R4 
R-Rsq 
RXP 


This  game  was  played  in  the  St  Petersburg  tournament,  1895.  a 
fine  specimen  of  Lasker's  style.     The  final  attack,  beginning  with 


spec 
21.  with  Kt-Qs,  furnishes  a  gem  of  an  ending. 


Rice  Gambit. 


White. 

Professor 

Rice. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  P-KB4 

3.  Kt-KB3 

4.  P-KR4 

5.  Kt-K5 

6.  B-B4 

7.  PXP 

8.  Castles 

9.  R— K  sq 

10.  P-B3 

11.  P-Q4 

12.  Kt-Q2 

13.  Kt-B3 

14.  Q-R4  (ch) 


Black. 

Major 
Hanham. 
P-K4 
PXP 
P^KKt4 

P-Kt5 
Kt-KB3 

BXKt 

Q-K2 

P-Kt6 

Kt-Kt5 

"XP 

-B3 


White. 

Professor 

Rice. 

15.  Q-R3 

16.  RXB  (ch) 

17.  K— B  sq 

18.  Kt-Kt  sq 

19.  PXKt 

20.  B-Kt5 

21.  K— K  sq 

22.  K-Q2 

23.  K-Q3 

24.  PXB  (ch) 

25.  Q^K7  (ch) 

26.  Q-Q8  (ch) 

27.  BXQ  and  mates 


Black. 

Major 
Hanham. 
Kt-B7 
B-K3 
Q-R8(ch) 
Kt-R6 
P-B6 
Q-Kt7  (ch) 
P-B7  (ch) 
P-B8=-Kt 

(ch) 
K-Q2 
K-B2 

K-Kt3 
RXQ 


The  Rice  Gambit  (so  called  after  its  inventor,  Prof.  Isaac  L.  Rice 
of  New  York),  whether  right  or  not,  is  only  possible  if  Black  plays 
7.  B  -  Q3.  Paulsen's  7.0*-  Kt2  is  better,  and  avoids  unnecessary 
complications.  8.  P-Q4i8  the  usual  move.  Leavins^  the  knieht 
en  prise,  followed  by  9.  R~Ksq,  constitutes  the  Rice  Gambit. 
The  interesting  points  m  the  ^me  are  that  White  subjects  himself 
to  a  most  violent  attack  with  impunity,^  for  in  the  end  Black  could 
not  save  the  game  by  22.  P-B8  claiming  a  second  oueen  with  a 
discovered  check,  nor  by  claiming  a  knight  with  double  check,  as 
it  is  equally  harmless  to  White. 


Giuoco  Piano. 


White. 
Steinitz. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  Kt-KB3 

3.  B-B4 

6.  PXP 

7.  Kt-B3 

8.  PXP 

9.  Castles 

10.  B-KKt5 

11.  BXKt 

12.  KtXB 

13.  BXB 


Black. 
Barddeben. 
P-K4 

Kt-QB3 
B-B4 

Kt-B3 

PXP 

B-Kt5(ch) 

P-Q4 
KKtXP 
B-K3 
B-K2 

IBXB 

XKt 

:txB 


White. 
Steinitz. 

14.  R— K  sq 

15.  Q-K2 

16.  QR-Bsq 

17.  P-Q5 

18.  Kt-Q4 

19.  Kt-K6 

20.  Q-Kt4 

21.  Kt-Kt5(ch) 

22.  RXKt  (ch) 

23.  R-B7  (ch) 

24.  R-Kt7  (ch) 

25.  RXP 


t;  (c 
(ch) 


Black. 
Bardeleben. 
P-KB3 

PXP 

K-B2 

KR-QBsq 

P-KKt3 

K-Ksq 

K--Bsq 

K-Ktsq 

K-Rsq 

Resigns. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bardeleben  left  the  board  here,  and  lost  the 
game  by  letting  his  clock  run  out  the  time-limit;  but  Steinitz, 
who  remained  at  the  board,  demonstrated  afterwards  the  foUowii^ 
variation  leading  to  a  forced  win : — 


White.  Black. 

Steinitz.  Bardeleben. 

K-Ktsq 

R-Kt7  (ch)  K-Rsq 

^-R4(ch)  KXR 

-R7  (ch)  K-Bsq 

-R8  (ch)  K-K2 

-Kt7  (ch)  K-K  sq 


White. 
Steinitz. 
-Kt8  (ch) 
-B7  (ch' 
-B8  (ch 
t-B7(c 
35-  Q— Q6  mate. 


Black. 
Bardeleben. 
K-K2 
K-Qsq 


This  game  was  awarded  the  prize  for  "  brilliancy  "  at  the  Hastings 
tournament,  1895. 

VI.  4 
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t^ftsi 


PXP 
Kt-K2 
Kt-Kt3 
B-K2 
BxKt 
0-Q! 
This  brilliant  game,  played 


9.  PXKt 

10.  Kt-B3 

11.  Kt-Itt5 


17.  R-R3 

18.  RXKt 

19.  R-B3(ch) 
ao.  B-R6 

21.  BXP 

32.  R-Kt3  (ch) 


25.  R-B3  (ch) 

Draw, 
the  Munich 


White.  Black. 

Halprin.  mkbuiy. 

14.  P-Kt6  BPXP 

15.  Kt-Qs  PXKt 

16.  KR-K*q(ch)  K-B» 
-     ~  Kt-K4 

PXR 
K-Ktsq 
O-K3 
RXB 
K-Bsq 
K-KU 
K-Bsq 
KtBq 

would  be  unique liad  th'e  combinations  occurred  spontaneousiy  in 
the  game.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  whole  variation  had 
been  elaborated  by  Maroczy  and  Halprin  previoualy,  on  the  chance 
of  Pillsbury  adopting  the  defence  m  the  text.  The  real  merit 
belongs  to  Pillsbury,  who  had  to  find  the  correct  defence  to  an 
attack  which  Halpnn  had  committed  to  memory  and  aimply  had  to 
be  careful  to  make  the  moves  in  regular  order. 


White. 
Fillsbury. 

1.  P-K4 

2.  Kt-KB3 

i  |>?^3 

.1'.  KKt-lds 

i.  Kr>&^ 

..  9.  PXP 

10.  B-KKt5 

11.  B-K2 
13.  Kt-K4 

13.  P-Kt4 

14.  KtXKt  (ch) 


B-R6 


Kt-KB3 
Kt-B3 
B-Kt5 
BXKt(ch) 


^XKt 


White. 
KlUbury. 

16.  PXP 

17.  BxR 

18.  R-Ra 


23.  KXB 

24.  K-Rsq 

25.  B-Kt4 

26.  R-Ktsq 

37.  B-R5 

38.  BxKt 
29.  R-Kta 


QBsq 


Drawn  eventually, 
t  game  occurred  at  the  Parie  toumameDt,  1900. 


EVAKS  Gambit. 


White. 
Anderssen. 

13.  Q-R4 

14.  2Kt-Q3 

15.  Kt-iq 

16.  BXP 

17.  Kt-B6(ch) 

18.  PXP 

20!  RXKt  (ch) 

21.  QXP  (ch) 

22.  B-Bs(ch) 
23-  B-Q7(ch) 
34.  BXK 


Black. 
Dufresne. 
B-Kt3 
B-Kt2 

PXKt 
R-Ktsq 
QXKt 
KtxR 

Kxa 


remarkable  and  brilliant.     The  coup  dt  repot 

-.  -,.  _--  — Q  Hcj  is  the  key-move  to  the  brilliant  final  combination, 
the  depth  and  subtlety  of  which  have  never  been  eoualled,  except 
-— *• — ■'"1  the  following  game  between  Zukertort  and  Blackburne; — 


of  19.  Ql 
the  dept 
perhaps 


White. 
Zukertort. 

5-  Catties 


Enclisb  Opening. 


Black. 
Blackburne. 
P-K3 
Kt-KB3 
P-QKt3 


7.  Kt-^ 

8.  P    " 


.t-B3 
-ft»^t3 


QKtS 


Castles 

Kt-Ks 

PXKt 

QKt-B3 

RtXKt 

PXP 


9.  B- 

10.  Kt- 

11.  KtX 
13.  Kt-Q2 
13.  P-Bj 
14-  QXKt 
IS.  BXP 

17^  QR^ 

This  game,  played  in  the  London  tournament,  1883,  is 
most  remarkable-  productions  of  modern  times,  neither 
nor  indeed  equalled  hitherto. 


White. 
Zukertort. 

18.  P-K4 

19.  P-K5 

30.  P-B4 

31.  R-K3 

32.  PxPe.  p. 

23.  P-BS 

24.  BXKt 
35.  PxKtP 
26.  PXP  (ch) 


Black. 
Blackburne. 
QR.QBsq 


P-Kt3 
P-B4 
KtXP 
Kt-Ks 
PXB 
R-B7 
Rsq 
^£*  j:-U5<"»-(cl«)  P;    " 

28.  Q-Kt4  0: 

29.  R-B8(ch)         K 

30.  QXP  (ch)  K 

31.  BxP(ch) 
33.  B-Kt7(ch) 
33-  QXQ 


t-B4 


KXR 

K-Ktsq 

Resigns. 


End  Games. — A  game  of  chess  consists  of  three  branches — the 
opening,  the  middle  and  the  end  game.  The  openings  have 
been  analysed  and  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  the  books 
on  the  subject.  The  middle  game  can  only  be  acquired  practically. 
The  combinations  being  inexhaustible  in  their  variety,  individual 
ingenuity  has  its  full  scope.  Those  endowed  with  a  fertile 
imagination  will  evolve  plans  and  combinations  leading  to 
favourable  issues.  The  less  endowed  player,  however,  is  not  left 
quite  defenceless;  he  bai  necessarily  to  adopt  a  different  system, 
namely,  to  try  to  find  a  weak  point  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
opponent's  forces  and  concentrate  his  attack  on  that  weak  spot. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  contest  between  players  of  equal  strength, 
finding  the  weak  point  in  the  opponent's  armour  is  the  only 
possible  plan,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  modem  school.  In  the  good  old  days  the  battles 
were  mostly  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  k^,  each  side 
striving  for  a  checkmate.  Nowadays  the  battle  may  be  fought 
anywhere.  It  is  quite  immaterial  where  the  advantage  b  gained 
be  it  ever  so  slight.  Correct  continuation  will  necessarily  increase 
it,  and  the  opponent  may  be  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  end 
game  without  being  checkmated,  or  a  position  may  be  leached 
when  the  enemies,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  fight,  are  so 
reduced  that  the  kings  themselves  have  to  take  the  field — the 
end  game.  The  end  game,  therefore,  requires  a  special  study. 
It  has  its  special  laws  and  the  value  of  the  pieces  undergoes  a 
considerable  change.  The  kings  leave  their  passive  rAle  and 
become  attacking  forces.  The  pawns  increase  in  value,  whilst 
that  of  the  pieces  may  diminish  in  certain  cases.  Two  knights, 
for  instance,  without  pawns,  become  valueless,  as  no  checkmate 
can  be  effected  with  them.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  players 
must  be  gtdded  by  general  principles,  as  the  standud  examples 
do  not  meet  all  cases. 

The  handbooks  as  a  rule  give  a  ^>rinkliiigof  elementary  endings, 
such  as  to  checkmate  with  queen,  rook,  bishop  and  knight, 
two  bishops,  and  pawn  endings  pure  and  simple,  as  well  as  pawns 
in  connexion  with  pieces  in  various  forms.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  igth  century  a  valuable  work  on  end  games  was  published 
in  England  by  the  late  B.  Horwitz;  thus  for  the  first  time  a 
theoretical  classification  of  the  art  was  given.  This  was  followed 
by  a  more  comprehensive  work  by  Professor  J.  Berger  of  Gratz, 
which  was  tran^ted  a  few  years  later  by  the  late  Mr  Freeborough. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  less  accessible  positions  are  given 
below: — 

PositioHfrom  a  Game  played  by  the  laU  J.  G.  Campbdtin  1863. 


Obviously  White  has  to  lose  the 
being  able  t 


prevent  the 
iiw.     By    a    re* 
iiige'nious    device    White 
dvcTLs  Liie    loss  of    the    game    by 
stalemating  himself  as  follows:— 


pawns    from    qui 
markably    ■ ■ 


P-Kta-Q 


-Kt?;    3.    B-R5, 
3.   P-Kt4      stale- 


Posilion  by  SunaU,  1808. 


White  wins  as  follows: — 

1.  P-Kt6,  RPXP;  2.  P-B6, 
P(KU)XP;  3-  P-R6  and  wins 
by  queening  the  pawn.  If 
I.  .  .  .  BPXP  then  2.  P-R6, 
KtPxP;  3.  P-B6  and  queens 
the  pawn. 
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Problems. — A  chess  problem '  hu  been  described  as  "  merely 
a  position  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  a  game  of  chess,  being 
none  other  than  the  critical  point  vheieyour  antagonist  announces 
checkmate  in  a  given  number  of  moves,  no  matter  what  defence 
you  play,"  but  the  above  description  conveys  no  idea  of  the 
Potition  by  B,  HorvitM. 

As  a  rule  the  gsme  aboutd  be 
drawn.  Supposing  by  a  series  of 
fhecka  White  were  to  compel  Black 
to  abandon  the  pawn,  he  would 
move  K-R8;  QXP  and  Black  i 
Jtale-mate.     Therefore  the  inf^ious 

1.  K-B4,  P-Ba-Q  ch;  TC- 
Kt3  and  wins.  Or  i.  .  .  .  K  — 
R8  (threatening  P-B8-Kt);  then 
I.   Q-Qa   preHroinary  to   K-Kt3 


A  good  chess  problem  exemplifies  chess  strategy  idealized  and 
concentrated.  In  examples  of  actual  play  there  will  necessarily 
remain  on  the  board  pieces  immaterial  to  the  issue  (checkmate), 
whereas  in  problems  the  composer  employs  only  indispensable 
force  so  as  to  focus  attention  on  the  idea,  avoiding  all  material 
Position  by  P.  Amtilttni. 


White  with  the  inferior  position 
nvea  the  game  as  follows: — 

I.  P-R6,  PXP;  2.  K-B3  dii. 
ch,  K  moves:  3.  R  — R3,  or  Kt3  ch, 
KXR;  4-  K~KU  and  draw,  as 
Black  has  to  give  up  the  rook,  and 
the  RP  cannot  be  queened,  the  Black 
bishop  having  no  power  -  -"-- 
..-.■_.  J-   --„^_     ^-' ' 


While  diagonal.    Extremely  subtle. 


Position  by  B.  Horuntz. 


Without  Black's  pawn  White  I 
could  only  draw.  The  pawn  being 
on  the  board.  White  wins  as 
follows: — 

I.  Kt-B4,  'K-Kt  sq;  3. 
Kl       (B4)-K3.,    "     "       -       - 


6^  Kt  ■<Bi)-Q2, 
IS  -  Kt3  eh  " 
Kt-Bj  mate. 


aq;'     «.' 


The  main  idea  bein^  to  checkmate 
with  the  bishop,  this  is  accomplished 
thus:— t.  B-K4  ch,  K-R4J  2. 
QXR.  QxQt  3-  K-Br,  Q-B  sq 
ch;  4.  KXQ,  BXPi  5.  K-B7, 
BxP;6.  B-Kttimate. 


PotiHon  by  B.  HorwiU. 


Position  &y  A,  Troibtky. 


White  wins  with  two  pieces  against 
one — a  rare  occurrence. 

I.  Kt-K6,  B-R3;  a-  B-Q4. 
ch,  K-Ra;  3.  B-B3.  B  moves 
anywhere  not  m  prise;  4.  B— Kt? 
and  Kt  mates. 


White  wins  as  follows: — 

I.  P-Kt5.  Kt-Kt5;  3.  K-B3, 
Kt-K6;  3-  B-K6,  Kt-B8;  4. 
BXP,  Kt-Q7  ch;  5.  K~Kt4. 
KtXP;  6.  P-Kt6,  Kt-B3,  ch; 
7.  K-Kt5.  P-Ks;  8.  KxKt, 
P-K6:  9.  B~B4,  KXB;  10. 
P-Kt7,  P-K7;  II.  P-Kt8  =  Q 
ch,  and  wins  by  the  ^mple  process 
of  a  series  of  checks  so  timed  that 
the  king  may  approach  g]^ematic- 
ally.  The  &ne  points  in  this  instruc- 
tive ending  are  the  two  bishop's 
moves,  3.  B  — K6,  and  9.  B  — B4, 
the  latter  move  enabling  White  to 
queen  the  pawn  with  a  check.  white. 

degree  to  which  problem-composing  has  become  a  specialized 
study.  Owing  its  inception,  doubtless,  to  the  practice  of  recording 
critical  phases  from  actual  play,  the  art  of  problem  composition 
has  so  grown  in  favour  as  to  earn  the  title  of  the  "  poetry  "  of 
the  game. 

'  The  earliest  known  problem  is  ascribed  to  an  Arabian  calq>h  of 
the  oth  century.  The  first  known  collection  is  in  a  manuscript  (in 
the  British  Museum)  of  King  Alphonso  of  Castile,  dated  1350;  it 
contains  103  problems.  The  collection  of  Nicolas  of  Lomlmrdy, 
dated  1300,  comprises  193  problems. 


White  wins  as  follows; — 

1.  P-R8-Q,  R-Kt7  ch;  3. 
K-Kt5,  RxQi  3.  Kt-Q7  ch, 
K-Kt2!  4.  P-B6  ch,  K-R3; 
5.  QPXKt,  R-R  sq;  6.  Kt-B? 
ch,  RXKt;  7.  PXR-Kt  mate. 


A    position 
White  plays  i. 
a  piece. 


i^Bs 
Black 


J,  and  finally; 

HolTer)  finds  an  ingeni 
of  the  Queen — the  savin 

The  lollowing  are  the 

I.  R-B5,  Kt-Ktsi 
ch.  K-Kt3;  3-  Q-K6 
4.  Q-KtS  ch,  and  dn 
petual  check,  as  Black 
ture  the  Queen  with  K  1 
loung  the  game. 

WMITI. 

which  would  tend  to  "obscure  the  issue."  Hence  the  first 
object  in  a  problem  is  to  extract  the  maximum  ol  finesse  with  a 
sparing  use  of  the  pieces,  but  "  economy  of  force  "  must  be 
combined  with  "  purity  of  the  mate."  A  very  common  mistake, 
until  comparatively  recent  years,  was  that  of  1 
"  economy  "  of  a  position  according  to  the  aleu 
force  used,  but  economy  is  not  a  questic^of  abso 
true  criterion  is  the  ratio  of  the  force  emphS 
demanded.  The  earliest  composers  strove  toff' 
tions  every  appearance  of  real  play,  and  IndeedU 


lOO 
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partook  of  the  nature  of  ingenious  end-games,  in  which  it  was 
usual  to  give  Black  a  predominance  of  force,  and  to  leave  the 
White  king  in  apparent  jeopardy.  From  this  predicament  he 
was  extricated  by  a  series  of  checking  moves,  usually  involving 
a  number  of  brilliant  sacrifices.  The  number  of  moves  was 
rarely  less  than  five.  In  the  course  of  time  the  solutions  were 
reduced  to  shorter  limits  and  the  beauty  of  quiet  (non-checking) 
moves  began  to  make  itself  felt.  The  early  transition  school,  as 
it  has  been  called,  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
economy,  i,e,  the  representation  of  the  main  strategic  point 
without  any  extraneous  force.  The  mode  of  illustrating 
single-theme  problems,  often  of  depth  and  beauty,  was  being 
constantly  improved,  and  the  problems  of  C.  Bayer,  R.  Willmers, 
S.  Loyd,  J.  G.  Campbell,  F.  Healey,  "J.  B."  of  Bridport,  and  W. 
Grimshaw  are,  of  their  kind,  unsurpassed.  In  the  year  1845  the 
*'  Indian  "  problem  attracted  much  notice,  and  in  186 1  appeared 
Healey's  famous  "  Bristol "  problem.  To  this  period  must  be 
ascribed  the  discovery  of  most  of  those  clever  ideas  which  have 
been  turned  to  such  good  account  by  the  later  school.  In  an 
article  written  in  1899  F.  M.  Teed  mentions  the  fact  that  his 
incomplete  collection  of  "  Indians  "  totalled  over  three  hundred. 

In  1870  or  thereabouts,  the  later  transition  period,  a  more 
general  tendency  was  manifest  to  illustrate  two  or  more  finished 
ideas  in  a  single  problem  with  strict  regard  to  purity  and  economy, 
the  theory  of  the  art  received  greater  attention  than  before  and 
the  essays  of  C.  Schwede,  Kohtz  and  Kockelkorn,  Lehner  and 
Gelbfuss,  helped  to  codify  hitherto  unwritten  rules  of  taste.  The 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  and  its  last  decade  especially, 
saw  a  marked  advance  in  technique,  until  it  became  a  common 
thing  to  find  as  much  deep  and  quiet  play  embodied  in  a  single 
first-class  problem  as  in  three  or  four  of  the  old-time  problems, 
and  hence  arose  the  practice  of  blending  several  distinct  ideas  in 
one  elaborate  whole. 

In  the  composition  of  "  two-movers  "  it  is  customary  to  allow 
greater  elasticity  and  a  less  rigorous  application  of  the  principles 
of  purity  and  economy.  By  this  means  a  greater  superficial 
complexity  is  attained;  but  the  Teutonic  and  Bohemian  schools, 
and  even  English  and  American  two-move  specialists,  recognize 
that  complexity,  if  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of  first  principles,  is 
liable  to  abuse.  The  blind  master,  A.  F.  Mackenzie  of  Jamaica, 
however,  with  a  few  others  (notably  T.  Taverner,  W.  Gleave, 
H.  and  £.  Bcttman  and  P.  F.  Blake)  have  won  some  of  their 
greatest  successes  with  problems  which,  under  stricter  ruling, 
would  not  be  allowed. 

Bohemian  (Czech)  composers  have  long  stood  unrivalled  as 
exponents  of  that  blending  of  ideas  which  is  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  the  later  problem.  Such  is  their  skill  in  construction 
that  it  is  rare  to  find  in  a  problem  of  the  Bohemian  school  fewer 
than  three  or  four  lines  of  play  which,  in  economy  and  purity, 
are  unimpeachable.  Amongst  [the  earliest  composers  of  this 
class  Anton  Kdnig,  the  founder  of  the  school,  Makovky,  Drtina, 
Palct  and  Pilnacek  deserve  to  be  honourably  mentioned,  but  it 
was  not  imtil  the  starting  of  a  chess  column  in  the  weekly  joiurnal 
Svetozor  that  the  merits  of  the  new  school  were  fully  asserted.  It 
was  in  187 1  that  Jan  Dobrusky  contributed  his  first  composition 
to  that  paper:  he  was  followed  by  G.  Chocholous,  C.  Kondelik, 
Pospisil,  Dr  Mazel,  Kviciala,  Kesl,  Tuzar,  Musil  and  J.  Kotrc; 
and  later  still,  Havel,  Traxler  and  Z.  Mach  were  no  unworthy 
followers  of  Dobrusky. 

The  faculty  for  blending  variations  is  not  without  "  the  defects 
of  its  qualities,"  and  consequently  among  the  less  able  composers 
a  certain  tendency  to  repeat  combinations  of  similar  companion 
ideas  is  discernible  at  times,  while  the  danger  that  facile  con- 
struction might  usurp  the  place  of  originality  and  strategy  was 
already  apparent  to  Chocholous  when,  in  an  article  on  the 
dassificatipn  of  chess  problems  (Deutsche  Schackzeitung,  1890),  he 
warned  the  Jroimger  practitioners  of  the  Bohemian  school  against 
what  has  been  dubbed  by  H.  Von  Gottschall  Variantethleierei, 
\  or  "  the  grinding  out  of  variations."  When  this  one  reservation 
is  made  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  pro-eminence 
^  the-'Bohemian  school.  To  some  tastes,  however,  a  greater 
appeal  is  mad^  by  the  deeper  play  of  the  older  German  school. 


the  quaint  fancy  of  the  American  composer  Samuel  Loyd,  or  the 
severity  and  freedom  from  **  duals  "  which  mark  the  English 
composers. 

The  idea  of  holding  a  problem  competition  open  to  the  world 
was  first  mooted  in  connexion  with  the  chess  congress  of  1851, 
but  it  was  in  1854  that  a  tourney  (confined  to  British  composers) 
was  first  held.  Since  then  a  number  of  important  problem 
tournaments  have  been  held. 

History  of  Chess, 

The  origin  of  chess  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Its  invention  has  been 
variously  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Babylonians,  Scythians, 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Persians,  Chinese,  Hindus,  Arabians,  Arau- 
canians,  Castilians,  Irish  and  Welsh.  Some  have  endeavoured 
to  fix  upon  particular  individuals  as  the  originators  of  the  game; 
amongst  others  upon  Japheth,  Shem,  King  Solomon,  the  wife  of 
Ravan,  king  of  Ceylon,  the  philosopher  Xerxes,  the  Greek  claef  tain 
Palamedes,  Hermes,  Aristotle,  the  brothers  Lydo  and  Tyrrhene, 
Semiramis,  Zenobia,  Attains  (d.  c.  200  B.C.),  the  mandarin  Han- 
sing,  the  Brahman  Sissa  and  Shatrenscha,  stated  to  be  a  celebrated 
Persian  astronomer.  Many  of  these  ascriptions  are  fabulous, 
others  rest  upon  little  authority,  and  some  of  them  proceed  from 
easily  traceable  errors,  as  where  the  Roman  games  of  Ludus 
Lairunculorum  and  Ludus  CalctUorunty  the  Welsh  recreation  of 
Tawlbwrdd  (throw-board)  and  the  ancient  Irish  pastime  of 
FithcheaU  are  assumed  to  be  identical  with  chess;  so  far  as  the 
Romans  and  Welsh  are  concerned,  the  contrary  can  be  proved, 
while  from  what  little  is  known  of  the  Irish  game  it  api>ears  not 
to  have  been  a  sedentary  game  at  all.  The  claims  of  the  Chinese 
were  advocated  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  Eyles  Irwin  in  1793 
to  the  earl  Charlemont.  This  papier  was  published  in  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  Royd  Irish  Acddemy^  and  its  purport  was  that  chess, 
called  in  the  Chinese  tongue  chong-ki  (the  "  royal  game  ")  was 
invented  in  the  reign  of  Kao-Tsu,  otherwise  Lin-Pang,  then  king, 
but  afterwards  emperor  of  Kiang-Nang,  by  a  mandarin  named 
Han-sing,  who  was  in  command  of  an  army  invading  the  Shen-Si 
country,  and  who  wanted  to  amuse  his  soldiers  when  in  winter 
quarters.  This  invasion  of  the  Shen-Si  country  by  Han-Sing  took 
place  about  174  b.c.  Capt  Hiram  Cox  states  that  the  game  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  choke-choo-hong  ki,  "  the  play  of  the  science 
of  war."  (See  also  a  paper  published  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia.)  Mr  N.  Bland, 
M.R.A.S.,  in  his  Persian  Chess  (London,  1850),  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  Persians  were  the  inventors  of  chess,  and  maintains 
that  the  game,  bom  in  Persia,  found  a  home  in  India,  whence 
after  a  series  of  ages  it  was  brought  back  to  its  birthplace.  The 
view,  however,  which  has  obtained  the  most  credence,  is  that 
which  attributes  the  origin  of  chess  to  the  Hindus.  Dr  Thomas 
Hyde  of  Oxford,  writing  in  1694  {De  Ludis  OrietUalibus),  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  propound  this  theory,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  game  itself,  and  the  Sanskrit  records 
were  not  accessible  in  his  time.  About  1 783-1 789  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  an  essay  published  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Asiatic  Researches, 
argued  that  Hindustan  was  the  cradle  of  chess,  the  game  having 
been  known  there  from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of  chatur- 
anga,  that  is,  the  four  angas,  or  members  of  an  army,  which  are 
said  in  the  Amarakosha  to  be  elephants,  horses,  chariots  and  foot 
soldiers.  As  applicable  to  real  armies,  the  term  chaturanga  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  epic  poets  of  India.  Sir  William  Jones's  essay 
is  substantially  a  translation  of  the  Bhawishya  Purana,  in  which 
is  given  a  description  of  a  four-handed  game  of  chess  played  with 
dice.  A  pundit  named  Rhadhakant  informed  him  that  this  was 
mentioned  in  the  oldest  law  books,  and  also  that  it  was  invented 
by  the  wife  of  Ravan,  king  of  Lanka  (Ceylon),  in  the  second  age 
of  the  world  in  order  to  amuse  that  monarch  while  Rama  was 
besieging  his  metropolis.  This  account  claims  for  chess  an 
existence  of  4000  or  5000  years.  Sir  William,  however,  grounds 
his  opinions  as  to  the  Hindu  origin  of  chess  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  Persians  and  not  upon  the  above  manuscript,  while  he  con- 
siders the  game  described  therein  to  be  more  modern  than  the 
Persian  game.  Though  sure  that  the  latter  came  from  India  and 
was  invented  there,  he  admits  that  he  could  not  find  any  account 
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of  it  in  the  classical  writings  of  the  Brahmans.  He  lays  it  down 
that  chess,  under  the  Sanskrit  name  chaturanga,  was  exported  from 
India  into  Persia  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era;  that  by  a  natural 
corruption  the  old  Persians  changed  the  name  into  chatrang,  but 
when  their  country  was  soon  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  neither  the  initial  nor  final  letter  of  the  word  in 
their  alphabet,  they  altered  it  further  into  shcUranj,  which  name 
found  its  way  presently  into  modern  Persian  and  ultimately  into 
the  dialects  of  India. 

Capt  Hiram  Cox,  in  a  letter  upon  Biurmese  chess,  written  in 
1799  and  published  in  the  7th  vol.  of  Asiatic  Researches^  refers  to 
the  above  essay,  and  considers  the  four-handed  game  described 
in  the  Sanskrit  manuscript  to  be  the  most  ancient  form  of  chess, 
the  Burmese  and  Persian  games  being  second  and  third  in  order 
of  precedence.  Later,  in  the  nth  and  24th  vols,  of  the  Archaeo- 
hgia,  Mr  Frands  Douce  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  views  held  by  Hyde  and  his  followers. 

In  Professor  Duncan  FoThes^sHishryofChess(iS6o)CdLpt,  Cox's 
views,  as  founded  upon  Sir  William  Jones's  Sanskrit  manuscript, 
are  upheld  and  are  developed  into  an  elaborate  theory.  Professor 
Forbes  holds  that  the  four-handed  game  of  chaluranga  described 
in  the  Bhawiskya  Fur  ana  was  the  primeval  form  of  chess;  that 
it  was  invented  by  a  people  whose  language  was  Sanskrit  (the 
Hindus) ;  and  that  it  was  known  and  practised  in  India  from  a 
time  lost  in  the  depths  of  a  remote  antiquity,  but  for  a  period  the 
duration  of  which  may  have  been  from  3000  to  4000  years  before 
the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  endeavours  to  show,  but 
adduces  no  proof,  how  the  four  armies  commanded  by  four  kings 
in  Sir  William  Jones's  manuscript  became  converted  into  two 
opposing  armies,  and  how  two  of  the  kings  were  reduced  to  a 
subordinate  position,  and  became  **  monitors  "  or  "  counsellors," 
one  standing  by  the  side  of  the  White  and  the  other  of  the  Black 
king,  these  counsellors  being  the  farzins  from  which  we  derive  our 
^*  queens."  Among  other  points  he  argues,  apparently  with  justice, 
that  chaiuranga  was  evidently  the  root  of  shairanj,  the  latter  word 
being  a  mere  exotic  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia. 

Van  der  Linde,  in  his  exhaustive  work,  Geschichie  und  LiUeratur 
des  Schachspiels  (Berlin,  1874),  has  much  to  say  of  the  origin* 
theories,  nearly  all  of  which  he  treats  as  so  many  myths.  He 
agrees  with  those  who  consider  that  the  Persians  received  the 
game  from  the  Hindus;  but  the  elaborate  chaiuranga  theories 
of  Forbes  receive  but  scant  mercy.  Van  der  Linde  argues  that 
chaiuranga  is  always  used  by  the  old  Indian  poets  of  an  army 
and  never  of  a  game,  that  all  Sanskrit  scholars  are  agreed  that 
chess  is  mentioned  in  the  really  ancient  Hindu  records;  that  the 
Puranas  generally,  though  formerly  considered  to  be  extremely 
old,  are  held  in  the  light  of  modem  research  to  reach  no  farther 
back  than  the  loth  century — ^while  the  copies  of  the  Bhavnshya 
Purana  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Berlin  Library  do  not 
contain  the  extract  relied  upon  by  Forbes,  though  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Raghunandana,  which  was  translated  by  Weber  in  1872, 
and  is  stated  by  BUhler  to  date  from  the  i6th  century.  The 
outcome  of  van  der  Linde's  studies  appears  to  be  that  chess  cer- 
tainly existed  in  Hindustan  in  the  8th  century,  and  that  probably 
that  country  is  the  land  of  its  birth.  He  inclines  to  the  idea  that 
the  game  originated  among  the  Buddhists,  whose  religion  was 
prevalent  in  India  from  the  3rd  to  the  9th  century.  According  to 
their  ideas,  war  and  the  slaying  of  one's  fellow-men,  for  any  pur- 
poses whatever,  is  criminal,  and  the  punishment  of  the  warrior 
in  the  next  world  will  be  much  worse  than  that  of  the  simple 
murderer;  hence  chess  was  invented  as  a  substitute  for  war.  In 
opposition  to  Forbes,  therefore,  and  in  agreement  with  Sir  William 
Jones,  van  der  Linde  takes  the  view  that  the  four-handed  game  of 
the  original  manuscript  is  a  comparatively  modem  adaptation  of 
the  Hindu  chess,  and  he  altogether  denies  that  there  is  any  proof 
that  any  form  of  the  game  has  the  antiquity  attributed  to  it. 
Internal  evidence  certainly  seems  to  contradict  the  theory  that 
Sir  William  Jones's  manuscript  is  very  ancient  testimony;  for  it 
mentions  two  great  sages,  Vyasa  and  Gotama,  the  former  as 
teaching  chaiuranga  to  Prince  Yudhishthira,  and  the  other  as 
giving  an  opinion  upon  certain  principles  of  the  game;  but  this 
could  not  well  be,  seeing  that  it  was  played  with  dice,  and  that  all 


games  of  hazard  were  positively  forbidden  by  Manu.  It  would 
appear  also  that  Indian  manuscripts  are  not  absolutely  tmst- 
worthy  as  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  contents;  for  the 
climate  has  the  effect  of  destroying  such  writings  in  a  period  of  300 
or  400  years.  They  must,  therefore,  be  recopied  from  time  to  time 
and  in  this  way  later  interpolations  may  easily  creep  in. 

Von  der  Lasa,  who  had,  in  an  article  prefixed  to  the  Hand- 
buch  in  1864,  accepted  Forbes's  views,  withdrew  his  support  in 
a  review  of  the  work  just  noticed,  published  in  the  September 
and  November  numbers  of  the  Deutsche  Schachzeiiung,  1874,  and 
expressed  his  adherence  to  the  opinions  of  van  der  Linde. 

Altogether,  therefore,  we  find  the  best  authorities  agreeing  that 
chess  existed  in  India  before  it  is  known  to  have  been  played 
anywhere  else.  In  this  supposition  they  are  strengthened  by  the 
names  of  the  game  and  of  some  of  the  pieces.  Shairanj,  as  Forbes 
has  pointed  out,isa  foreign  word  among  thePersiansandArabians, 
whereas  its  natural  derivation  from  theteimchaiuranga  is  obvious. 
Again  al-fil,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  bishop,  means  the  elephant, 
otherwise  akphhind^  the  Indian  ox.  Our  earliest  authority  on 
chess  is  Masudi,  an  Arabic  author  who  wrote  about  a.d.  950. 
According  to  him,  shairanj  had  existed  long  before  his  time;  and 
though  he  may  speak  not  only  for  his  own  generation  but  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  before,  that  will  give  to  chess  an  existence  of 
over  a  thousand  years. 

Early  and  Medieval  Times, — ^The  dinmess  which  shrouds  the 
origin  of  chess  naturally  obscures  also  its  early  history.  We 
have  seen  that  chess  crossed  over  from  India  into  Persia,  and 
became  known  in  the  latter  country  by  the  name  of  shairanj. 
Some  have  understood  that  word  to  mean  "  the  play  of  the 
king  ";  but  undoubtedly  Sir  William  Jones's  derivation  carries 
with  it  the  most  plausibility.  How  and  when  the  game  was 
introduced  into  Persia  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
Persian  poet  Firdusi,  in  his  historical  poem,  the  Shahnama, 
gives  an  accoimt  of  the  introduction  of  shairanj  into  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Chosroes  I.  Anushirwan,  to  whom  came  am- 
bassadors from  the  sovereign  of  Hind  (India),  with  a  chess- 
board and  men  asking  him  to  solve  the  secrets  of  the  game,  if 
he  could,  or  pay  tribute.  Chosroes  I.  was  the  contemporary 
of  Justinian,  and  reigned  in  the  6th  century  a.d.  Professor 
Forbes  seems  to  think  that  this  poem  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  authentic  history.  This  appears,  however,  to  be  somewhat 
dangerous,  especially  as  Firdusi  lived  some  450  years  after  the 
supposed  event  took  place;  but  since  other  Persian  and  Arabian 
writers  state  that  shairanj  came  into  Persia  from  India,  there 
appears  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  may  be  considered  to 
settle  the  question.  Thus  we  have  the  game  passing  from  the 
Hindus  to  the  Persians  and  thence  to  the  Arabians,  after  the 
capture  of  Persia  by  the  Caliphs  in  the  7th  century,  and  from 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  at  a 
time  which  cannot  be  definitely  fixed,  but  either  in  or  before  the 
nth  century.  That  the  source  of  the  European  game  is  Arabic 
is  clear  enough,  not  merely  from  the  words  "  check  "  and  "  mate," 
which  are  evidently  from  ShcLh  mat  ("  the  king  is  dead  "),  but 
also  from  the  names  of  some  of  the  pieces.  There  are  various 
chess  legends  having  reference  to  the  7  th  and  8th  centuries,  but 
these  may  be  neglected  as  historically  useless;  and  equally  use- 
less appear  the  many  oriental  and  occidental  romances  which 
revolve  aroimd  those  two  great  central  figures,  Harun  al-Rashid 
and  Charlemagne.  There  is  no  proof  that  either  of  them  knew 
anything  of  chess  or,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  that  it  had 
been  introduced  into  Europe  in  his  time.  True,  there  is  an 
account  given  in  Gustavus  Selenus,  taken  from  various  old 
chronicles,  as  to  the  son  of  Prince  Okar  or  Otkar  of  Bavaria 
having  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  temple,  struck  by  a  son  of 
Pippin  after  a  game  of  chess;  and  there  is  another  well-known 
tradition  as  to  the  magnificent  chess-board  and  set  of  men  said  to 
have  been  sent  over  as  a  present  by  the  empress  Irene  to  Charle- 
magne. But  both  tales  are  not  less  mythical  than  the  romance 
which  relates  how  the  great  Prankish  monarch  lost  his  kingdom 
over  a  game  of  chess  to  Gu6rin  de  Montglave;  for  van  der  Linde 
shows  that  there  was  no  Bavarian  prince  of  the  name  of  Okar  or 
Otkar  at  the  period  alluded  to,  and  as  ruthlessly  shatters  the 
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tradition  about  Irene's  chessmen.  With  respect  to  Harun  al- 
Rashid,  among  the  various  stories  told  which  connect  him  with 
chess,  there  is  one  that  at  first  sight  may  seem  entitled  to  some 
degree  of  credit.  In  the  annals  of  the  Moslems  by  Abulf eda  ( Abu'l 
Fida),  there  is  given  a  copy  of  a  letter  stated  to  be  "  From 
Nicephorus,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  to  Harun,  sovereign  of 
the  Arabs,"  which  (using  Professor  Forbes's  translation)  after 
the  usual  compliments  runs  thus: — "  The  empress  (Irene)  into 
whose  place  I  have  succeeded,  looked  upon  you  as  a  Rukh  and 
herself  as  a  mere  Pawn;  therefore  she  submitted  to  pay  you  a 
tribute  more  than  the  double  of  which  she  ought  to  have  exacted 
from  you.  All  this  has  been  owing  to  female  weakness  and 
timidity.  Now,  however,  I  insist  that  you,  immediately  on 
reading  this  letter,  repay  to  me  all  the  sums  of  money  you  ever 
received  from  her.  If  you  hesitate,  the  sword  shall  settle  our 
accounts."  Harun's  reply,  written  on  the  back  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor's  letter,  was  terse  and  to  the  point.  "  In  the  name  of 
God  the  merciful  and  gracious.  From  Harun,  the  commander 
of  the  faithful,  to  the  Roman  dog  Nicephorus.  I  have  read  thine 
epistle,  thou  son  of  an  infidel  mother;  my  answer  to  it  thou 
shalt  see,  not  hear."  Harun  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  he 
marched  immediately  as  far  as  Heraclea,  devastating  the  Roman 
territories  with  fire  and  sword,  and  soon  compelled  Nicephorus 
to  sue  for  peace.  Now  the  points  which  ^ve  authority  to  this 
narrative  and  the  alleged  correspondence  are  that  the  relations 
which  they  assume  between  Irene  and  Nicephorus  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  warlike  caliph  on  the  other  are  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  those  times,  while,  also,  the  straightforward  brevity 
of  Harun's  reply  commends  itself  as  what  one  might  expect 
from  his  soldier-like  character.  Still,  the  fact  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Abulfeda  lived  about  five  centuries  after  the  time  to 
which  he  refers.  Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  correspondence  is  genuine;  but  that  the  words 
rukh  and  pawn  may  have  been  substituted  for  other  terms  of 
comparison  originally  used. 

As  to  how  chess  was  introduced  into  western  and  central 
Europe  nothing  is  really  known.  The  Spaniards  very  likely 
received  it  from  their  Moslem  conquerors,  the  Italians  not 
improbably  from  the  Byzantines,  and  in  either  case  it  woiild  pass 
northwards  to  France,  going  on  thence  to  Scandinavia  and 
England.  Some  say  that  chess  was  introduced  into  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  the  theory  being  that  the  Christian 
warriors  learned  to  play  it  at  Constantinople.  This  is  nega- 
tived by  a  curious  epistle  of  St  Peter  Damian,  cardinal  bishop 
of  Ostia,  to  Pope  Alexander  II.,  written  about  a.d.  io6i,  which, 
assuming  its  authenticity,  shows  that  chess  was  known  in  Italy 
before  the  date  of  the  first  crusade.  The  cardinal,  as  it  seems, 
had  imposed  a  penance  upon  a  bishop  whom  he  had  found 
diverting  himself  at  chess;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  pope  he 
repeats  the  language  he  had  held  to  the  erring  prelate,  viz. 
"  Was  it  right,  I  say,  and  consistent  with  thy  duty,  to  sport  away 
thy  evenings  amidst  the  vanity  of  chess,  and  defile  the  hand 
which  offers  up  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  the  tongue  that 
mediates  between  God  and  man,  with  the  pollution  of  a  sacri- 
legious game  ?  "  Following  up  the  same  idea  that  statutes  of  the 
church  of  Elna,  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  the  Councils  of  Spain,  say, 
"  Clerks  playing  at  dice  or  chess  shall  be  ipso  facto  excommuni- 
cated" Eudes  de  Sully,  bishop  of  Paris  under  Philip  Augustus, 
is  stated  in  the  Ordonn,  des  Rois  de  France  to  have  forbidden 
clerks  to  play  the  game,  and  according  to  the  Hist.  Eccles.  of 
Fleury,  St  Louis,  king  of  France,  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who 
should  play  it.  Ecclesiastical  authorities,  however,  seemed  to 
have  differed  among  themselves  upon  the  question  whether 
chess  was  or  was  not  a  lawful  game  according  to  the  canons,  and 
Peirino  {De  Proelat.  chap,  i)  holds  that  it  was  permissible  for 
ecclesiastics  to  play  thereat.  Among  those  who  have  taken 
an  unfavourable  view  of  the  game  may  be  mentioned  John  Huss, 
who,  when  in  prison,  deplored  his  having  played  at  chess,  whereby 
he  had  lost  time  and  run  the  risk  of  being  subject  to  violent 
passions.  Among  authentic  records  of  the  game  may  be  quoted 
the  Alexiad  of  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  in  which  she  relates 
how  her  father,  the  emperor  Alexius,  used  to  divert  his  mind 


from  the  carea  of  state  by  playing  at  chess  with  his  relatives. 
This  emperor  died  in  11 18. 

Concerning  chess  in  England  there  is  the  usual  confusion 
between  legend  and  truth.  Snorre  Sturleson  relates  that  as 
Canute  was  playing  at  chess  with  Earl  Ulf ,  a  quarrel  arose,  which 
resulted  in  the  upsetting  of  the  board  by  the  latter,  with  the 
further  consequence  of  his  being  murdered  in  church  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  Canute's  orders.  Carlyle,  in  The  Early  Kings  of 
Norway f  repeats  this  tale,  but  van  der  Linde  treats  it  as  a  myth. 
The  Ramsey  Chronicle  relates  how  bishop  Utheric,  coming  to 
Canute  at  night  upon  urgent  business,  found  the  monarch  and 
his  courtiers  amusing  themselves  at  dice  and  chess.  There  is 
nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  this  last  narrative;  but 
Canute  died  about  1035,  and  the  date,  therefore,  is  suspiciously 
early.  Moreover,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  ease  with 
which  chroniclers  described  other  games  as  chess.  William  the 
Conqueror,  Henry  I.,  John  and  Edward  I.  are  variously  stated 
to  have  played  at  chess.  It  is  generally  supposed  Uiat  the 
English  court  of  exchequer  took  its  name  from  the  cloth,  figured 
with  squares  like  a  chess-board,  which  covered  the  table  in  it 
(see  Exchequer).  An  old  writer  says  that  at  the  coronation 
of  Richard  I.  in  11B9,  six  earls  and  barons  carried  a  chess-board 
with  the  royal  insignia  to  represent  the  exchequer  court.  Accord- 
ing to  Edmonson's  Heraldry,  twenty-six  English  families  bore 
chess  rooks  in  their  coats  of  arms. 

As  regards  the  individual  pieces,  the  king  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  move  as  at  present;  but  it  is  said  he  could  formerly  be 
captured.  His  *'  castling  "  privilege  is  a  European  invention; 
but  he  formerly  leaped  two  and  even  three  squares,  and  also  to 
his  Kt  2nd.  Castling  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  first  half  of 
the  i6th  century.  The  queen  has  suffered  curious  changes  in 
name,  sex  and  power.  In  shatranj  the  piece  was  called  farz  or 
firs  (also  farzan,  farsin  and  farzij,  signifying  a  ''  counsellor," 
"  minister  "  or  "  general."  This  was  latinized  into  farsia  or 
fercia.  The  French  slightly  altered  the  latter  form  into  fierce, 
fUrge,  and  as  some  say,  vierge,  which,  if  true,  might  explain  its 
becoming  a  female.  Another  and  much  more  probable  account 
has  it  that  whereas  formerly  a  pawn  on  reaching  an  eighth  square 
became  a  farsin,  and  not  any  other  piece,  which  promotion  was 
of  the  same  kind  as  at  draughts  (in  French,  dames),  so  she  became 
a  dame  or  queen  as  in  the  latter  game,  and  thence  dama,  donna, 
&c.  There  are  old  Latin  manuscripts  in  which  the  terms  fensia 
and  regina  are  used  indifferently.  The  queen  formerly  moved 
only  one  square  diagonally  and  was  consequently  the  weakest 
piece  on  the  board.  The  immense  power  she  now  possesses 
seems  to  have  been  conferred  upon  her  so  late  as  about  the  middle 
of  the  15  th  century.  It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  old 
system  the  queens  could  never  meet  each  other,  for  they  operated 
on  diagonals  of  different  colours.  The  bishop's  scope  of  action 
was  also  very  limited  formerly;  he  could  only  move  two  squares 
diagonally,  and  had  no  power  over  the  intermediate  square, 
which  he  could  leap  over  whether  it  was  occupied  or  not.  This 
limitation  of  their  powers  prevailed  in  Europe  until  the  15th 
century.  This  piece,  according  to  Forbes,  was  called  among  the 
Persians  pil,  an  elephant,  but  the  Arabs,  not  having  the  letter 
p  in  their  alphabet,  wrote  it  fU,  or  with  their  definite  article 
al'fil,  whence  alphilus,  alfinus,  alifiere,  the  latter  being  the  word 
used  by  the  Italians;  while  the  French  perhaps  get  their  f<d 
erndfou  from  the  same  source.  The  pawns  formerly  could  move 
only  one  square  at  starting;  their  powers  in  this  respect  were 
increased  about  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  It  was 
customary  for  them  on  arriving  at  an  eighth  square  to  be  ex- 
changed only  for  a  farzin  (queen),  and  not  any  other  piece; 
the  rooks  (so  called  from  the  Indian  rukh  and  Persian  rokh, 
meaning  *^  a  soldier  ")  and  the  knights  appear  to  have  always 
had  the  same  powers  as  at  present.  As  to  the  chessboards,  they 
were  formerly  uncoloured,  and  it  is  not  until  the  13  th  century 
that  we  hear  of  checkered  boards  being  used  in  Europe. 

Development  in  Play. — The  change  of  shatranj  into  modem 
chess  took  place  most  probably  first  in  France,  and  thence  made 
its  way  into  Spain  early  in  the  15th  century,  where  the  new  game 
was  called  Axedrez  de  la  dama,  being  also  adopted  by  the  Italians 
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under  the  name  of  scacci  alia  rabiosa.  The  time  of  the  first  im- 
portant writer  on  modem  chess,  the  Spaniard  Ruy  Lopez  de  Segura 
(1561),  is  also  the  period  when  the  latest  improvement,  castling, 
was  introduced,  for  his  book  (Libro  de  la  invencion  liberal  y  arte 
del  juego  del  Axedrez)^  though  treating  of  it  as  already  in  use, 
also  gives  the  old  mode  of  play,  which  allowed  the  king  a  leap 
of  two  or  three  squares.  Shortly  afterwards  the  old  skalranj 
disappears  altogether.  Lopez  was  the  first  who  merits  the  name 
of  chess  analyst.  At  this  time  flourished  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  schools  of  chess — the  former  represented  by  Lopez, 
Cenm,  Santa  Maria,  Busnardo  and  Avalos;  the  latter  by 
Giovanni  Leonardo  da  Cutri  (il  Puttino)  and  Paolo  Boi  (il 
Syracusano).  In  the  years  1562-1575  both  Italian  masters 
visited  Spain  and  defeated  their  Spanish  antagonists.  During 
the  whole  17th  century  we  find  but  one  worthy  to  be  mentioned, 
Giacchino  Greco  (il  Calabrese).  The  middle  of  the  i8th  century 
inaugurates  a  new  era  in  chess.  The  leading  man  of  this  time 
was  Frangois  Andr6  Danican  Philidor.  He  was  born  in  1726 
and  was  trained  by  M.  de  Kermur,  Sire  de  L^al,  the  star  of 
the  Cafi  de  la  Rigence  in  Paris,  which  has  been  the  centre  of 
French  chess  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  century. 
In  1747  Philidor  visited  England,  and  defeated  the  Arabian 
player,  Phillip  Stamma,  by  8  games  to  i  and  i  draw.  In  1749 
he  published  his  Analyse  de$  ichecs^  a  book  which  went  through 
more  editions  and  was  more  translated  than  any  other  work 
upon  the  game.  During  more  than  half  a  century  Philidor 
travelled  much,  but  never  went  to  Italy,  the  only  country  where 
he  could  have  found  opponents  of  first-rate  skill,  Italy  was 
represented  in  Philidor's  time  by  Ercole  del  Rio,  Lolli  and 
Ponziani.  Their  style  was  less  sound  than  that  of  Philidor, 
but  certainly  a  mudi  finer  and  in  principle  a  better  one.  As 
an  analyst  the  Frenchman  was  in  many  points  refuted  by 
Ercole  del  Rio  ("  the  anonymous  Modenese ").  Blindfold 
chess-play,  already  exhibited  in  the  nth  century  by  Arabian 
and  Persian  experts,  was  taken  up  afresh  by  Philidor,  who 
played  on  many  occasions  three  games  simultaneously  without 
sight  of  board  or  men.  These  exhibitions  were  given  in  London, 
at  the  Chess  Club  in  St  James's  Street,  and  Philidor  died  in  that 
city  in  1795.  As  eminent  players  of  this  period  must  be  men- 
tioned Count  Ph.  J.  van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt  (1743-1826), 
and  the  German  player,  J.  Allgaier  (1763-1823),  after  whom  a 
well-known  brilliant  variation  of  the  King's  Gambit  is  named. 
Philidor  was  succeeded  by  Alexandre  Louis  Honor6  Lebreton 
Deschapelles  (i  780-1 847),  who  was  also  a  famous  whist  player. 
Tlie  only  player  who  is  known  to  have  fought  Deschapelles  not 
unsuccessfully  on  even  terms  is  John  Cochrane.  He  also  lost 
a  match  (1821)  to  W.  Lewis,  to  whom  he  conceded  the  odds  of 
"  pawn  and  move,"  the  Englishman  winning  one  and  drawing  the 
two  others.  Deschapelles'  greatest  pupil,  and  the  strongest  player 
France  ever  possessed,  was  Louis  Charles  Mah6  de  laBourdonnais, 
who  was  bom  in  1797  and  died  in  1840.  His  most  memorable 
achievement  was  his  contest  with  the  English  champion, 
Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  French  player  winning  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  two. 

The  English  school  of  chess  began  about  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  and  Sarratt  was  its  first  leader.  He  flourished  from 
1808  to  182 1,  and  was  followed  by  his  great  pupil,  W.  Lewis, 
who  will  be  principally  remembered  for  his  writings.  His 
literary  career  belongs  to  the  period  from  181 8  to  1848  and  he 
died  in  1869.  A.  MacdonneU  (i  798-1835)  has  been  already 
mentioned.  To  the  same  period  belong  also  Captain  Evans, 
the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  "  Evans  Gambit "  (1828),  who 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1873;  Perigal,  who  participated 
in  the  correspondence  matches  against  Edinburgh  and  Paris; 
George  Walker,  for  thirty  years  chess  editor  of  Bellas  Life  in 
London;  and  John  Cochrane,  who  met  every  strong  player  from 
Deschapelles  downwards.  In  the  same  period  Germany  possessed 
but  one  good  player,  J.  Mendheim  of  Berlin.  The  fifth  decade 
of  the  19th  century  is  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  leadership 
passed  from  the  French  school  to  the  English.  After  the  death 
of  la  Bourdonnais,  Foumi6  de  Saint-Amant  became  the  leading 
player  in  France;  he  visited  England  in  the  early  part  of  1843, 


and  successfully  met  the  best  Eng^h  players,  including  Howard 
Staimton  (q.v,);  but  the  latter  soon  took  his  revenge,  for  in 
November  and  December  1843  a  great  match  between  Staunton 
and  Saint-Amant  took  place  in  Paris,  the  English  champion 
winning  by  11  games  to  6  with  4  draws.  During  the  succeeding 
eight  years  Statmton  maintained  his  reputation  by  defeating 
Popert,  Horwitz  and  Harrwitz.  Staunton  was  defeated  by 
Anderssen  at  the  London  tournament  in  1851,  and  this  con- 
cluded his  match-playing  career.  Among  the  contemporaries  of 
Staunton  may  be  mentioned  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  author 
of  the  History  of  Civilization,  who  defeated  ELieseritzki,  Anderssen 
and  Ldwenthal. 

In  the  ten  years  1830-1840  a  new  school  arose  in  Berlin,  the 
seven  leaders  of  which  have  been  called  "  The  Pleiades."  These 
were  Bledow  (1795-1846),  Bilguer  (1815-1840),  Hanstein  (i8io- 
1850),  Mayet  (1810-1868),  Schom  (1802-1850),  B.  Horwitz 
(b.  1809)  and  von  Heydebrandt  und  der  Lasa,  once  German 
ambassador  at  Copenhagen.  As  belonging  to  the  same  period 
must  be  mentioned  the  three  Hungarian  players,  Grimin,  Szen 
and  J.  Ldwenthal. 

Among  the  great  masters  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
Paul  Morphy  (1837-1884),  an  American,  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed as  a  chess  player.  His  career  was  short  but  briUiant. 
Born  in  New  Orleans  in  1837,  he  was  taught  chess  by  his  father 
when  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  two  years*  time  became  a  strong 
player.  When  not  quite  thirteen  he  played  three  games  with 
Ldwenthal,  and  won  two  of  them,  the  other  being  drawn.  He 
was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  competed  in  the  New  York 
congress  of  1857,  where  he  won  the  first  prize.  In  1858  he  visited 
England,  and  there  defeated  Boden,  Medley,  Mongr6dien,  Owen, 
Bird  and  others.  He  also  beat  Ldwenthal  by  9  games  to  3 
and  2  drawn.  In  the  same  year  he  played  a  match  at  Paris  with 
Harrwitz,  winning  by  5  to  2  and  i  drawn;  and  later  on  he 
obtained  a  victory  over  Anderssen.  On  two  or  thre^  occasions 
he  played  blindfold  against  eight  strong  players  simtdtaneously, 
eadi  time  with  great  success.  He  returned  to  America  in  1859 
and  continued  to  play,  but  with  decreasing  interest  in  the  game, 
until  1866.    He  died  in  1884. 

Wilhelm  Steinitz  (b.  1836)  took  the  sixth  prize  at  the  London 
congress  of  1862.    He  defeated  Blackbume  in  a  match  by 

7  to  I  and  2  drawn.    In  1866  he  beat  Anderssen  in  a  match  by 

8  games  to  6.  In  1868  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  British 
Chess  Association  handicap,  and  in  1872  in  the  London  grand, 
tourney,  also  defeating  Zukertort  in  a  match  by  7  games  to  i 
and  4  drawn.  In  1873  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna 
congress;  and  in  1876  he  defeated  Blackbume,  winning  7  games 
right  off.  In  1872-1874,  in  conjimction  with  W.  N.  Potter, 
he  conducted  and  won  a  telegraphic  correspondence  match  for 
London  against  Vienna.  In  Philidor's  age  it  was  considered 
almost  incredible  that  he  shotdd  be  able  to  play  three  simultaneous 
games  without  seeing  board  or  men,  but  Paulsen,  Blackburne 
and  Zukertort  often  played  10  or  12  such  games,  while  as  many 
as  14  and  15  have  been  so  played. 

In  1876  England  was  in  the  van  of  the  world's  chess  army. 
English-bom  players  then  were  Boden,  Bum,  MacdonneU,  Bird, 
Blackbume  and  Potter;  whilst  among  naturalized  English 
players  were  Ldwenthal,  Steinitz,  Zukertort,  who  died  in  1888, 
and  Horwitz.  This  illustrious  contingent  was  reinforced  in 
1878  by  Mason,  an  Irish- American,  who  came  over  for  the 
Paris  tournament;  by  Gunsberg,  a  Himgarian;  and  later  by 
Teichmann,  who  also  made  England  his  home.  English  chess 
flourished  under  the  leadership  of  these  masters,  the  chief  prizes 
in  toumaments  being  consistently  carried  off  by  the  English 
representatives. 

To  gauge  the  progress  made  by  the  game  since  about  1875 
it  will  suffice  to  give  the  following  statistics.  In  London  Simpson's 
Divan  was  formerly  the  chief  resort  of  chess  players;  the 
St  George's  Chess  Club  was  the  principal  chess  club  in  the  West 
End,  and  the  City  of  London  Chess  Club  in  the  east.  About 
a  hundred  or  more  clubs  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  dty. 
Formerly  only  the  British  Chess  Association  existed;  after  its 
dissolution  the  now  defunct  Counties'  Chess  Association  took 
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its  place,  and  this  was  superseded  by  the  re-establishment  by 
Mr  Hoffer  of  the  British  Chess  Association,  which  again  fell 
into  abeyance  after  having  organized  three  international  tourna- 
ments— ^London,  1886;  Bradford,  1888;  and  Manchester,  1890 
— and  four  national  tournaments.  There  were  various  reasons 
why  the  British  Chess  Association  ceased  to  exercise  its  functions, 
one  being  that  minor  associations  did  not  feel  inclined  to  merge 
their  identity  in  a  central  association.  The  London  League 
was  established,  besides  the  Northern  Chess  Union,  the  Southern 
Coimties'  Chess  Union,  the  Midland  Coimties'  Union,  the  Kent 
County  Association;  and  there  are  associations  in  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Essex,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire,  Somerset- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  Herefordshire,  Leicestershire,  North- 
amptonshire, Staffordshire,  Worcestershire  and  Lancashire. 
All  these  associations  are  supported  by  the  affiliated  chess  clubs 
of  the  respective  counties.  Scotland  (which  has  its  own  associa- 
tion), Wales  and  Ireland  have  also  numerous  clubs. 

Still,  England  did  not  produce  one  new  eminent  player  between 
1875  and  1905.  First-class  chess  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
veterans  Bum,  Blackburne,  Mason  and  Bird.  The  old  amateurs 
passed  away,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  new  generation  of 
powerful  amateurs,  so  well  equipped  that  Great  Britain  could 
hold  its  own  in  an  amateur  contest  against  the  combined  forces 
of  Germany,  Austria,  Holland  and  Russia.  The  terms  master 
and  amateur  are  not  used  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  simply 
as  designating,  in  the  former  case,  £j:st-class  players,  and  in  the 
latter,  those  just  on  the  borderland  of  highest  excellence.  The 
professional  element  as  it  existed  in  the  heydey  of  Simpson's 
Divan  almost  disappeared,  the  reason  being  the  increased  number 
of  chess  clubs,  where  enthusiasts  and  students  might  indulge 
in  their  favourite  pastime  to  their  heart's  content,  tournaments 
with  attractive  prizes  being  arranged  during  the  season.  The 
former  occupation  of  the  masters  vanished  in  consequence;  the 
few  who  remained  depended  upon  the  passing  visitors  from  the 
provinces  who  were  eager  to  test  their  strength  by  the  standard 
of  the  master.  Blackburne  visited  the  provinces  annually, 
keeping  the  interest  in  first-class  chess  alive  by  his  simultaneous 
play  and  his  extraordinary  sldll  as  a  blindfold  player — ^unsur- 
passed imtil  the  advent  of  Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury  (1872-1906), 
the  leading  American  master  since  Morphy. 

Germany  has  produced  great  chess  players  in  Tarrasch, 
E.  Lasker,  Lipke,  Fritz,  Bardeleben,  Walbrodt  and  Mieses, 
besides  a  goodly  number  of  amateurs.  Austria  produced 
Max  Weiss,  Schlechter,  Marco  and  Hruby,  to  say  nothing  of 
such  fine  players  as  the  Fleissigs,  Dr  Mertner,  Dr  Kaufmann, 
Fahndrich,  Jacques  Schwarz  and  others.  Hungary  was  worthily 
represented  by  Maroczy,  Makovetz  and  Brody,  Maroczy  being 
the  best  after  Charousek's  death.  Russia,  having  lost  Jaenisch, 
Petroff  and  Schumoff,  discovered  Tchigorin,  Janowsky, 
Schiffers,  Alapin,  Winawer  and  Taubenhaus.  France  showed 
a  decline  for  many  years,  having  only  the  veteran  M.  Amous 
de  Rividre  and  the  naturalized  M.  Rosenthal  left,  followed  by 
Goetz  and  two  good  amateurs,  MM.  Didier  and  Billecard. 
Italy  had  only  Signor  Salvioli,  although  Signor  Reggio  came  to 
the  fore.  Holland  had  a  fair  number  of  players  equal  to  the 
English  amateurs,  but  no  master  since  the  promising  young 
van  Lennep  died. 

The  first  modem  International  Chess  Tournament  held  in 
London  in  1851  was  the  forerunner  of  various  similar  contests 
of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  table: — 

Tournaments, 

1 85 1.  London,     i  Anderssen,  2  Wyvill,  3  Williams. 
1857.  Manchester,     i  L5wenthal,  2  Anoerssen. 

1857.  New  York,     i  Morphy,  2  L.  Paulsen. 

1858.  Birminp^ham.     i  Lowenthal,  2  Falkbeer.- 
i860.  Cambridge,     i  Kolisch,  2  Stanley. 

1861.  Bristol.     I  L.  Paulsen,  2  Boden. 

1862.  London,     i  Anderssen,  2  L.  Paulsen,  3  Owen. 

1865.  Dublin.     I  Steinitz,  2  MacDonnell. 

1866.  Redcar.     De  Vere. 

1866.  EngUsh  Championship  Cup.     De  Vere. 

1866.  British  Chess  Asaociation.     i  Steinitz,  2  Green. 

1867.  Paris.     I  KoHsch,  2  Winawer,  3  Steinitz. 

1867.  Dundee.     I  Neumann,  2  Steinitz,  3  De  Vere  and  MacDonnell. 


1868.  English  ChampiooBhip  Cup.     i  Blackburne,  2  De  Vere. 
1868.  Bridsh  Chess  Association  Handicap.     I  Steinitz,  2  Wbker, 

3  Blackburne. 
1870.  Baden-Baden,    i  Andersaen,  2  Steinitz,  3  Blackbome  and 

Neumann. 
1870.  English  Championship  Cup.     i  Wisker,  2  Bum. 
1 870-1 87 1.  City  of  London  Handicap.     I  Potter,  2  De  Vere. 
1871*1872.  City  of  London  Handicap,     i  Steinitz,  2  Keats. 
1872.  London,     i  Steinitz,  2  Blackburne,  3  Zukertort. 

1872.  Ei^lish  Championship  Cup.     I  Wisker  (becoming  permanent 

holder  of  the  cup),  2  De  Vere. 

1873.  Vienna,     i  Steinitz,  2  Blackburne,  3  Anderssen. 
1876.  London.     I  Blackburne,  2  Zukertort,  3  Potter. 

1878.  Paris.  I  Zukertort,  2  Winawer  (after  a  tie  with  Zukertort), 
3  Blackburne. 

1880.  Wiesbaden,     i,  2,  and  3,  a  tie  between  Blackburne,  Englisch 

and  A.  Schwarz. 

1 88 1.  Berlin.     I  Blackburne,  2  Zukertort,  3  Tchigorin  and  Winawer. 

Tchigorin  made  his  first  public  appearance  in  this  contest. 

1882.  Vienna,     i  Steinitz  and  Winawer,  3  Mason. 

1883.  London.     l  Zukertort,  2  Steinitz,  3  Blackburne. 

1883.  Nuremberg,  i  Winawer,  2  Blackburne,  3  Mason.  This 
tournament  is  a  milestone  in  modem  chess  history.  The 
prizes  being  comparatively  small,  it  was  thought  that  it 
necessarily  must  be  a  failure^  the  munificently  endowed 
London  tournament  having  just  been  completed.  But, 
strange  to  say,  whilst  in  London  fourteen  players  competed, 
there  were  mneteen  entries  in  Nuremberg.  Winawer,  not 
placed  in  the  former,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  latter. 

1885.  Hambuig.  x  Gunsberjg:;  the  next  prizes  were  divided  by 
Blackburne,  Mason,  Englisch,  Tarrasch  and  Weiss. 

1885.  Hereford.     I  Blackburne,  2  and  3  Bird  and  Schallopp. 

1886.  London.     I  Blackburne,  2  Burn,  3  Gunsberg  and  Taubenhaus. 

1 886.  Nottingham,     i  Burn,  2  Schallopp,  3  Gunsberg  and  Zukertort. 

1887.  Frankfort.     I  Mackenzie,  2  Blackburne  and  Weiss. 

1888.  Bradford,    x  Gunsberg,  2  Mackenzie,  3  Mason  and  Bardeleben. 

1889.  New  York.     I  Tchieorin  and  Weiss,  3  Gunsberg. 

1889.  Breslau.     I  Tarrascn,  2  Bum,  3  Weiss. 

1890.  Amsterdam,     i  Bum,  2  Lasker,  3  Mason.    There  were  only 

nine  competitors,  Lasker  unexpectedly  losing  to  van  Vliet 

by  a  trap. 
1 890.  Manchester,    i  Tarrasch,  2  Blackburne,  3  Bird  and  Mackenzie. 
1892.  Dresden.     I  Tarrasch,  2  Makovetz  and  Porges.     Blackburne 

received  a  special  prize. 

1894.  Leipzig.     I  Tarrascn,  2  Lipke  and  Teichmann. 

1895.  Hasting^.     l  Pillsbury,  2  Tchigorin,  3  Lasker.    This  tourna- 

ment is  historical  for  the  first  appearance  of  Pillsbury,  the 
American  champion,  and  Maroczy,  the  Hungarian  champion. 

1896.  Nuremberg,     i  Lasker,  2  Maroczy,  3  Pillsburv  and  Tarrasch. 

1896.  Budapest,     i  Tchigorin,  2  Charousek,  3  Pillsbury. 

1897.  Berlin.     l  Charousek,  2  Walbrodt,  3  Blackburne.     Englisch 

had  to  abandon  the  tournament  and  return  to  Vienna  ill. 
He  never  recovered  and  died  a  few  weeks  later. 

1898.  Vienna,     i  Tarrasch,  2  Pillsbury,  3  Janowsky.    Tarrasch 

achieved  a  remarkable  victory  in  this  important  tournament. 
Pillsbuiy's  chances  were  better  than  his,  but  he  managed 
to  run  nim  neck  and  neck  and  beat  him  in  the  tie  match 
which  followed. 

1898.  Cologne.     I  Bum,  2  Charousek,  Cohn  and  Tchigorin. 

1899.  London.     l  Lasker,  2  Janowskv,  Maroczy  and  Pillsbury. 

Janowsky  sacrificed  the  second  prize  by  trying  to  win  a 
game  against  Steinitz  when  with  an  easv  draw  m  hand  he 
could  have  secured  the  second  place  for  himself  alone. 

1900.  Munich.    Tie  between  Maroczy,  Pillsbury  and  Schlechter  for 

three  chief  prizes. 

1900.  Paris.     I  Lasker,  2  Pillsbury,  3  Maroczy  and  Marshall. 

1901.  Monte   Carlo,     i   Janowsky,  2  Schlechter,  5   Scheve  and 

Tchigorin.  A  novel  rule  was  introduced  at  this  tournament, 
viz.  the  first  drawn  game  to  count  i  to  each  player,  to  be 
replayed,  and  in  case  of  a  draw  again  to  count  \  each,  and 
in  case  of  win  }  to^  the  winner.  Theoretically  this  seems 
logical,  but  in  practice  it  did  not  work  well. 

1902.  Monte  Carlo,     i  Pillsbury  and  Maroczy,  3  Janowsky. 

1902.  Hanover,     i  Janowsky,  2  Pillsbury,  3  Atluns. 

1903.  Monte  Carlo,     x  Tarrasch,  2  Maroczy,  3  Pillsbury. 

1904.  Monte  Carlo.     I  Maroczy,  2  Schlechter,  3  Marshall. 

1904.  Cambridge  Springs,     i  Marshall,  2  Lasker  and  Janowsky. 

1905.  Ostend.     i  maroczy,  2  Tarrasch  and  Janowsky. 

1905.  Scheveningen.     i  Marshall,  2  Leussen,  3  Spielmann. 

1906.  Stockholm,     i  Schlechter  and  Bernstein,  3  Mieses, 
1906.  Ostend.     i  Schlechter,  2  Maroczy,  3  Rubenstein. 

1906.  Nuremberg,     i  Marshall,  2  Duras,  3  Schlechter  and  Fleisch- 

niann. 

1907.  Vienna,     i  Mieses,  2  Duras,  ^  Maroczy  and  Vidmare. 
1907.  Ostend.     I  Bernstein  and  Rubenstein,  3  Mieses. 

1907.  Ostend.     i  Tarrasch,  2  Schlechter,  3  Janowsky  and  Marshall. 
1907.  Carlsbad,     i   Rubenstein,  2  Maroczy,  3  Niemzowitch  and 
Leonhardt. 

In  the  absence  of  any  recognized  authority  to  confer  the  title 
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of  chess  champion  of  the  world,  it  has  usually  been  appropriated 
by  the  most  successful  competitor  in  tournaments.  On  this 
ground  Tarrasch  claimed  the  title  in  1907,  although  Lasker,  who 
bad  twice  beaten  Steinitz,  the  previous  champion,  in  champion- 
ship matches,  in  addition  to  such  masters  as  Bird,  Blackburne, 
Mieses  and  Marshall,  was  well  qualified  to  assume  it.  Accord- 
ingly in  arranging  the  programme  for  the  tournament  at  Ostend 
in  1907  it  was  agreed  that  the  winner  of  this  contest  should 
receive  the  title  of  tournament  champion,  and  should  play  a 
match  with  Lasker  for  the  championship  of  the  world.  Tarrasch 
having  proved  successful  at  Ostend,  the  match  between  him 
and  Lasker  was  played  at  Munich  in  September  1908,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  victory  of  Lasker  by  8  games  to  3  and  5  draws. 

Chess  has  developed  various  schools  of  play  from  time  to  time. 
The  theory  of  the  game,  however,  did  not  advance  in  proportion 
to  the  enormous  strides  in  its  popularity.  Formerly  the  theory 
of  play  had  been  enriched  by  such  enthusiasts  as  Dr  Max  Lange, 
Louis  Paulsen,  Professor  Anderssen,  Neumann,  Dr  Suhle, 
Falkbeer,  Kieseritzki,  Howard  Staunton,  Dr  Zukertort,  W.  N. 
Potter  and  Steinitz,  foremost  amongst  them  being  Louis  Paulsen. 
The  openings  were  thoroughly  overhauled,  new  variations  dis- 
covered and  tested  in  practical  play  over  the  board.  These 
are  now  things  of  the  past.  The  masters  who  find  flaws  in  old 
variations  and  discover  new  ones  bring  them  to  light  only  in 
matches  or  tournaments,  as  new  discoveries  have  now  a  market 
value  and  may  gain  prizes  in  matches  or  tournaments.  The 
old  "  romantic  "  school  consequently  became  extinct,  and  the 
eliminating  process  resulted  in  the  retention  of  a  small  repertoire 
only,  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  in  important  contests. 
Gambits  and  kindred  openings  containing  elements  of  chance 
were  avoided,  and  the  whole  stock  which  a  first-class  player 
requires  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  "  Ruy  Lopez,"  the 
"  Queen's  Pawn  Openings,"  and  the  "  French  "  and  "  Sicilian 
Defences  " — openings  which  contain  the  least  element  of  chance. 
The  repertoire  being  restricted  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
scope  for  grand  combinations  is  also  diminished  and  only 
strategy  or  position  play  remains.  The  "romantic"  school 
invariably  aimed  at  an  attack  on  the  king's  position  at  any  cost; 
nowadays  the  struggle  is  to  obtain  a  minute  advantage,  and  the 
whole  plan  consists  in  finding  or  creating  a  weak  spot  in  the 
opponent's  arrangement  of  forces;  such  is  the  theory  of  the 
modern  school,  conceived  and  advocated  by  Steinitz.  But  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  Steinitz  founded  the  modern  school  rather 
late  in  life.  He  felt  his  powers  of  combination  waning,  and  being 
the  world's  champion  and  eager  to  retain  that  title,  he  started 
the  new  theory.  This  novel  departure  revolutionized  chess 
entirely.  The  attacking  and  combination  style  was  sacrificed 
to  a  sound,  sober  and  dry  method;  but  Steinitz,  strange  to  say, 
was  not  even  the  best  exponent  of  his  own  theory,  this  position 
falling  to  younger  players,  Siegbert,  Tarrasch,  Schlechter,  Amos 
Burn  and  Emanuel  Lasker.  Pillsbury  and  Janowsky  adhered 
to  both  styles,  the  former  in  a  high  degree,  and  so  did  Zukertort 
and  Charousek;  Tchigorin  being  a  free-lance  with  a  style  of  his 
own.  The  old  charm  of  the  game  disappeared — in  match  and 
tournament  play  at  least — and  beauty  was  sacrificed  to  exact 
calculation  and  to  scoring  points.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
the  most  beautiful  games  still  occur  when  a  player  resorts  to 
the  gambits.  One  of  the  finest  games  in  the  Hastings  tourna- 
ment was  played  by  Tchigorin  against  Pillsbury,  and  this  was 
a  "  King's  Gambit  Declined."  Charousek  won  a  "  Bishop's 
Gambit "  against  Dr  Lasker  in  the  Nuremberg  tournament; 
and  some  brilliant  games  occur  in  the  "  Queen's  Gambit  De- 
clined," if  either  White  or  Black  sacrifices  the  KP.  Another 
reason  why  gambits  should  be  adopted  by  players  in  toiurna- 
ments  is  that  competitors  would  necessarily  be  readily  prepared 
for  the  regulation  openings,  so  that  the  gambits  might  take  them 
by  surprise.  After  all,  the  new  school  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  the  game.  Paulsen,  Anderssen  and  Tchigorin 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  Evans  Gambit,  volumes  of  analyses 
were  written  on  it,  and  then  Lasker  revives  an  obsolete  defence, 
and  the  Evans  Gambit  disappears  I  Zukertort  achieved  a  great 
success  with  "  i.  Kt  to  KB3  "  in  the  London  tournament,  1883, 


and  this,  or  the  kindred  "  i.  P  to  Q4  "  opening,  has  since  become 
the  trusty  weapon  in  serious  encounters.  Lasker  wrote  Common 
Sense  in  Chess j  and  gave  the  best  defences  of  the  Ruy  Lopez  (a 
certain  form  of  it);  but  the  "  common  sense  "  was  demolished 
in  the  Paris  and  Nuremberg  tournaments,  and  old  forms  of  that 
remarkable  opening  have  to  be  refurbished.  These  instances  will 
suffice  to  show  the  reason  for  the  cautious  style  of  modem  times. 
The  Moltkes  have  replaced  the  Napoleons. 

The  old  versatility  of  style  could  be  revived  if  club  tournaments 
were  organized  differently.  The  players  might  be  compelled 
to  adopt  one  single  opening  only  in  a  two-rotmd  contest,  each 
player  thus  having  attack  and  defence  in  turn.  The  next  season 
another  opening  would  form  the  programme,  and  so  on.  Even 
in  international  tournaments  this  condition  might  be  imposed; 
the  theory  would  be  enriched;  full  scope  would  be  given  to 
power  of  combination  and  ingenuity;  whibt  the  game  would  be 
more  interesting. 

There  are  still  amateurs  who  devote  their  energies  to  the 
theory  of  the  game;  but  so  long  as  innovations  or  new  dis- 
coveries are  not  tested  by  masters  in  serious  games,  they  are  of 
no  value.  Steinitz  used  to  keep  a  number  of  new  discoveries 
ready  to  be  produced  in  masters'  contests,  the  result  being  that 
his  novelties  were  regularly  demolished  when  it  came  to  a 
practical  test.  The  mistake  was  that  he  did  not  tiy  his  novelties 
over  the  board  with  an  opponent  of  equal  strength,  instead  of 
trusting  to  his  own  judgment  alone. 

The  British  Chess  Federation  was  instituted  in  1904,  its 
first  congress  being  held  at  Hastings  in  that  year,  when  a  British 
championship,  a  ladies'  championship  and  a  first-class  amateur 
tournament  were  played.  These  competitions  have  been  con- 
tinued annually  at  the  congresses  of  the  federation,  with  the 
following  results : — 

British  Championship, 

1904.  Hastings,     i  H.  E.  Atkins  and  W.  E.  Napier,  3  J.  H.  Black- 

burne. 

1905.  Southport.     I  H.  E.  Atkins,  2  G.  E.  H.  Bellingham  and 

J.  H.  Blackburne. 

1906.  Shrewsbury,     i  H.  E.  Atkins,  2  R.  P.  Michell,  3  G.  E.  Wain- 

wright. 

1907.  Crvstal  Palace,     i  H.  E.  Atkins,  2  J.  H.  Blackburne,  R.  P. 

&fichell,  E.  G.  Sergeant  and  G.  E.  Wainwright. 

Ladies*  Championship, 

1904.  Hastings,     i  Miss  Finn,  2  Mrs  Anderson  and  Mrs  Herrii^. 

1905.  Southport.     I  Miss  Finn.  2  Mrs  Anderson  and  Mrs  Houlding. 

1906.  Shrewsbury,     i  Mrs  Herring,  2  Mrs  Anderson,  3  Miss  EUisand 

Mrs  Houlding. 

1907.  Crystal  Palace,     i  Mrs  Herring  and  Mrs  Houlding,  3  Mrs 

Anderson. 

First  Class  Amateur  Tournament, 

(Section  A,     i  W.  H.  Gunston,  2  H.  F.  Cheshire 

and  F.  Brown. 
X    G.    E.    Wainwright   and    C.    H. 
Sherraid,  3  W.  P.  M'Bean. 
I  Dr  Holmes,  2  J.  Mortimer,  3  H.  G. 

Cole  and  J.  E.  Purry. 
I  F.  E.  Hamond,  2  F.  Brown,  T.  J. 
Kelly  and  C.  H.  Wallwork. 
1906.  Shrewsbury,     i  G.  Shories,  J.  F.  AUcock,  P.  W.  Fairweather 
and  E.  D.  Palmer. 

In  1896  and  following  years  matches  between  representative 
players  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  respectively 
were  played  by  cable^  with  the  following  results:— 

1896.  Amerioi  won  by  4}  games  to  3} 


1904.  Hastings  ^  5^,-^  5 

Section  A. 

1905.  Southport^  ^^^,^  ^^ 


1897.  Great  Britain 

1898.  Great  Britain 

1899.  America 

1900.  America 

1901.  Drawn 

1902.  America 

1903.  America 

1907.  Great  Britain 

1908.  America 

1909.  Great  Britain 
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Since  1899  cable  matches  have  also  been  played  annually 
between  representatives  of  English  and  American  universities; 
of  the  first  six  three  were  won  by  England,  the  remaining  three 
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being  drawn.  In  England  chess  matches  have  been  played 
annually  smce  1873  between  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  seven  players  on  each  side.  Up  to  1907  Oxford 
won  eleven  matches,  Cambridge  twenty-one,  and  three  were 
drawn. 

Literature  op  the  Gaue. — ^The  first  known  writer  on  chess  was 
Jacobus  de  Cessolis  Qacopo  Dacciesole),  whose  main  object,  how- 
ever, though  he  gives  the  moves,  &c.,  was  to  teach  morals  rather 
than  chess.  He  was  a  Dominican  friar,  and  his  treatise,  SolaHum 
Ludi  Scacckarum,  scilicet^  Libellus  de  Moribus  Haminum  et  Officiis 
NobUium,  was  written  before  the  year  1200.  It  was  afterwards 
translated  into  French,  and  in  the  year  IA74  Caxton,  under  the  title 
of  The  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse,  printed  an  English  translation  of 
the  French  version. 

In  1490  we  have  the  Gottinger  Handschrifi,  a  work  containing  nine 
different  opening  and  fifty  problems.  The  author  of  this  manuscript 
is  not  known.  Then  comes  Vicent,  a  Spanish  writer,  whose  book 
bears  date  1^95.  Only  the  title-page  has  been  preserved,  the  rest 
of  the  work  having  bc^n  lost  in  the  first  Carlist  war.  Of  Lucena, 
another  Spanish  author  who  wrote  in  or  about  I497f  we  are  better 
informed.  His  treatise,  Repeticion  des  Amores  y  Arte  de  Axedres^ 
comprises  various  practical  chess  matters,  including  150  positions, 
illustrated  by  160  well-executed  woodcuts.  Various  of  these 
positions  are  identical  with  those  in  the  Gottinger  Handschrift.  In 
the  1 6th  century  works  upon  the  game  were  written  by  Damiano, 
Ruy  Lopez  and  Horatio  uianutio  della  Mantia ;  in  the  17th  century 
by  Salvio,  Polerio,  Gustavus  Selenus,  Carrera,  Greco,  Fr.  Antonio 
and  the  authors  of  the  Traits  de  Lausanne;  in  the  i8th  century  by 
Bertin,  Stamma,  Ercole  del  Rio,  Lolli,  Cozio,  Philidor,  Ponziam, 
Stein,  van  Nyevelt,  All^ier  and  Peter  Pratt;  in  the  loth  century 
by  J.  F.  W.  Koch  and  C.  F.  Koch,  Sarratt,  John  Cochrane,  Wm. 
Lewis,  Silberschmidt,  Ghulam  Kassim  and  James  Cochrane,  George 
Walker,  A.  MacDonnell,  Jaenisch,  Petrofif,  von  Bilker,  von  der 
Lasa,  Staunton,  Kling  and  Horwitz,  Bledow,  Dubois,  Kieseritzki, 
Max  Lange,  Lowenthai,  Dufresne,  Neumann,  Suhle,  Zukertort,  Preti 
and  others. 

English  chess  owes  much  to  W.  Lewis  and  George  Walker.  But 
to  Howard  Staunton  must  be  ascribed  the  most  important  share  in 
creating  the  later  popularity  which  the  game  achieved  in  England. 
Staunton's  first  work,  The  Chess  Player^s  Handbook,  was  published 
in  1847,  and  again  (revised)  in  1848.  For  want  of  further  adequate 
revision  many  of  its  variations  are  now  out  of  date ;  but  taking  the 
handbook  as  it  was  when  issued,  very  high  praise  must  be  bestowed 
upon  the  author.  His  other  works  are :  The  Chess  Player* s  Text- 
Book  and  The  Chess  Player's  Companion  (1849)  (the  latter  being  a 
collection  of  his  own  games),  the  Chess  Praxis  (i860),  republished  in 
1903,  his  posthumous  work.  Chess  Theory  and  Practice^  edited  by 
R.  B.  Wormald  (i 876) ,  and  various  smaller  treatises.  The  laws  of  the 
game  as  laid  down  m  the  Praxis  formed  the  basis  of  the  rules  adopted 
by  tJie  British  Chess  Association  in  1862.  Besides  editing  The 
Chess  Player's  Chronicle  and  The  Chess  World,  be  was  the  chess 
editor  of  The  Illustrated  London  News  horn  1844  till  his  death  in 
1874. 

-  Among  continental  chess  authorities  von  Heydebrandt  und  der 
Lasa  (more  usually  known  by  his  second  title)  stood  pre-eminent. 
The  German  Handbuch  was  completed  in  184J  by  von  Bilguer,  who 
died  before  the  first  edition  was  completed.  The  second,  third,fourth 
and  fifth  editions  (the  last  published  in  1874)  were  edited  and  revised 
by  von  der  Lasa. 

Among  the  more  important  modem  works  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  Vasouez,  El  Archedrez  dV  Memoria  (Havana,  1893); 
M.  Lange,  Paul  Morphy  (Leipzig,  1881)  (German);  La  Odisea  de 
Pablo  Morphy  (Havana,  1893);  Bauer,  Schachlexikon  TLeipziff, 
1803);  Jean  Dufresne,  Kleines  Lehrbuch  des  Schachspiels  (6th  ed., 
Leipzig,  1803);  E.  Freeborough  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Ranken,  Chess 
openings.  Ancient  and  Modern;  Amelung,  Baltische  Schachblatter, 
&c.  (Berlin,  1893) '  Bachman,  Geistreiche  Schachpartien  (containing 
a  number  of  brilliant  games)  (Ansbach,  1893-1899);  E.  H.  Bird, 
Chess  History  and  Reminiscences  (London,  1803);  The  Steinitz- 
Lasker  Match  (1894);  Chess  Novelties  (1895);  Max  Lanse,  Paul 
Morphy  (3rd  ed.);  C.  Bardeleben  and  J.  Mieses,  Lehrbuch  des 
Schachspiels  (very  useful) ;  Jas.  Mason,  The  Principles  of  Chess  in 
Theory  and  Practice  (1894);  The  Art  of  Chess  (1895);  Social  Chess 
(Horace  Cox,  London);  Dr  Tarrasch,  Dreihunderi  Schachpartien 
(Leipzig,  1895);  Dr  Eugen  V.  Schmidt,  Systematische  Anordung  von 
Schacheroffnunzen  (Veit  &  Co.,  Leipzfe,  1895);  Numa  Preti,  ABC 
des  ichecs  (Pans,  1895) ;  C.  Salvioli,  Teoria  generate  del  giuoco  degli 
Scacchi  (Livomo,  1895);  W.  Steinitz,  Modern  Chess  Instructor  (New 
York,  1895);  L.  Hotter,  Chess  (Routled|;e) ;  E.  Freeborough,  Select 
Chess  End-Games  (London,  1895);  Euclid,  The  Chess  Ending  King 
and  Queen  against  King  and  Rook  (London,  1895);.  Tassilo  von 
Heydebrandt  und  der  L^isa,  Leitfaden  des  Schachspiels;  Dr  Lasker, 
Common  Sense  in  Chess  (London,  1896);  Oscar  Cordel,  Neuester 
Leitfaden  des  Schachspiels  (Berlin,  1896);  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  publications. 

Further,  The  London  ToUrrumenl  Book  (1883);  Twdoe  Tourna- 
ment Books  cf  the  German  Chess  Association  (Veit  &  Co.,  Leipzig) ; 
The   Hastings    Tournament   Book    (London,    1896);    The    Vienna 


Tournament  Book,  by  Halprin  and  Marco  (lopo);  The  Nuremberg 
Tournament  Book,  by  Dr  Tarrasch;  The  Book  of  the  London 
Congress,  by  L.  Hoffer  (Longman,  1899);  ^^  Parts  Tournament 
Book  (Paris,  1900),  by  Rosenthal,  &c. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  works  in  English  on  chess 
problems:—"  J.  B."  of  Bridport,  Chess  StraUgy  (1865);  F.  Healey, 
A  Collection  cf  200  Chess  Problems  (1866);  English  Chess  Problems, 
edited  by  James  and  W.  T.  Pierce  (1876) ;  H.  J.  C.  Andrews,  E.  N. 
Frankenstein,  B.  G.  Laws,  and  C.  Planck,  The  Chess  Problem  Texi^ 
Book  (1887);  A.  F.  Mackenzie,  Chess:  its  Poetry  and  its  Prose 
(Jamaica,  1887);  J.  A.  Miles,  Chess  Stars  (self-mates).  (1888); 
James  Rayner,  Chess  Problems  (1890) ;  B.  G.  Laws,  The  Two-Move 
Chess  Problem  (1890);  The  Chess  Bouquet,  compiled  by  F.  R. 
Gittins  (1897);  Mr  and  Mrs  T.  B.  Rowland,  The  Problem  Art  (2nd 
ed.,  1898);  E.  B.  Cook,  T.  Henery  and  C.  A.  Gilberg,  American 
Chess-Nuts  (1868);  Samuel  Loyd,  Chess  Strategy  (1878);  W.  H. 
Lyons,  Chess-Nut  Burrs  and  how  to  open  them  (1886) ;  C.  A.  Gilberg, 
Crumbs  from  the  Chess  Board  (1890) ;  Canadian  Chess  Problems, 
edited  by  C.  F.  Stubbs  (1890) ;  W.  Pulitzer,  Chess  Harmonies  (1894) ; 
G.  E.  Carpenter  (N.  Preti  of  Paris),  200  Chess  Problems  (i9€>o). 

CHEST  (Gr.  KlxTrq^  Lat.  cista^  O.  Eng.  cist^  cest,  &c.),  a  laige 
box  of  wood  or  metal  with  a  hinged  lid.  The  term  is  also  used 
of  a  variety  of  kinds  of  receptacle;  and  in  anatomy  is  transferred 
to  the  portion  of  the  body  covered  by  the  ribs  and  breastbone 
(see  Respiratory  System).  In  the  more  ordinary  meaning 
chests  are,  next  to  the  chair  and  the  bed,  the  most  ancient  articles 
of  domestic  furniture.  The  chest  was  the  common  receptacle 
for  clothes  and  valuables,  and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
**  chest  of  drawers,"  whidi  was  formed  by  enlarging  the  chest 
and  cutting  up  the  front.  It  was  also  frequently  used  as  a  seat. 
Indeed,  in  its  origin  it  took  in  great  measure  the  place  of  the 
chair,  which,  although  familiar  enough  to  the  andents,  had 
become  a  luxury  in  the  days  when  the  chest  was  already  an 
almost  imiversal  possession.  The  chief  use  of  chests  was  as 
wardrobes,  but  they  were  also  often  employed  for  the  storing  of 
valuables.  In  the  early  middle  ages  the  rich  possessed  them  in 
profusion,  used  them  as  portmanteaux,  and  carried  them  about 
from  castle  to  castle.  These  portable  receptacles  were  often 
covered  with  leather  and  emblazoned  with  heraldic  designs. 
As  houses  gradually  became  less  sparsely  furnished,  chests  and 
beds  and  other  movables  were  allowed  to  remain  stationary, 
and  the  chest  lost  its  covered  top,  and  took  the  shape  in  which  we 
best  know  it — that  of  an  oblong  box  standing  upon  raised  feet. 
As  a  rule  it  was  made  of  oak,  but  it  was  sometimes  of  chestnut 
or  other  hard  wood. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  three  types  of  chest — the 
domestic,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  strong  box  or  cofifer.  Old 
domestic  chests  still  exist  in  great  number  and  some  variety, 
but  the  proportion  of  those  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
Tudor  period  is  very  small;  most  of  them  are  Jacobean  in  date. 
Very  frequently  they  were  made  to  contain  the  store  of  house- 
linen  which  a  bride  took  to  her  husband  upon  her  marriage. 
In  the  1 7th  century  BouUe  and  his  imitators  glorified  the  marriage- 
coffer  until  it  became  a  gorgeous  casket,  almost  indeed  a  sarco- 
phagus, inlaid  with  ivory  and  ebony  and  precious  woods,  and 
enriched  with  ormolu,  supported  upon  a  stand  of  equal  magnifi- 
cence. The  Italian  marriage-chests  (cctssone)  were  also  of  a 
richness  which  was  never  attempted  in  England.  The  main 
characteristics  of  English  domestic  chests  (which  not  infrequently 
are  carved  with  names  and  dates)  are  panelled  fronts  and  ends, 
the  feet  being  formed  from  prolongations  of  the  "  stiles  **  or  side 
posts.  There  were,  however,  exceptions,  and  a  certain  number 
of  17th-century  chests  have  separate  feet,  either  circular  or 
shaped  after  the  indications  of  a  somewhat  later  style.  There 
is  usually  a  strong  architectural  feeling  about  the  chest,  the  front 
being  divided  into  panels,  which  are  plain  in  the  more  ordinary 
examples,  and  ricUy  carved  in  the  choicer  ones.  The  plinth 
and  frieze  are  often  of  well-defined  guilloche  work,  or  are  carved 
with  arabesques  or  conventionalized  flowers.  Architectural 
detail,  especially  the  detail  of  wainscoting,  has  indeed  been 
followed  with  considerable  fidelity,  many  of  the  earlier  chests 
being  carved  in  the  linenfold  pattern,  while  the  Jacobean 
examples  are  often  mere  reproductions  of  the  pilastered  and 
recessed  oaken  mantelpieces  of  the  period.  Occasionally  a 
chest  is  seen  which  is  inlaid  with  coloured  woods,  or  with 
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to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford.  The  locks  of  this  description  of  chest  are  of  steel,  and 
are  sometimes  richly  damascened.  It  was  for  being  implicated 
in  the  breaking  open  and  robbing  of  just  such  a  chest  as  this, 
to  which  the  College  de  Navarre  had  confided  coin  to  the  value  of 
500  ^us,  that  Francois  Villon  was  hanged  on  the  gibbet  of 
Montfaucon. 

CHESTER^  EARLS  OF.  The  important  palatine  earldom  of 
Chester  was  first  hd.d  by  a  certain  Fleming  named  Gherbod 
(fl«  1070)  y  and  then  by  Hugh  of  Avranches  (d.  iioi),  a  son  of 
Richard,  viscount  of  Avranches.  Hugh,  who  was  probably  one 
of  William  the  Conqueror's  companions,  was  made  earl  of  Chester 
in  1071;  he  had  special  privileges  in  his  earldom,  and  he  held 
land  in  twenty  counties.  He  was  called  Le  Gros  on  account  of 
his  great  bulk  and  Luptis  on  account  of  his  ferocity.  However, 
he  regarded  St  Anselm  as  his  friend,  and  he  showed  the  customary 
Uberality  to  religious  houses.  His  life  was  mainly  spent  in 
fighting  the  Welsh  and  in  Normandy,  and  he  died  on  the  27  th 
of  July  iioi.  Hugh's  only  son  Richard,  who  was  childless, 
was  drowned  in  the  White  Ship  in  November  x  x  20.  Among  sub- 
sequent holders  were  Ralph,  or  Randidph,  de  Gemon  (d*  1x53), 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  fighti>g  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other;  and 
his  son  Hugh  de  Kevelioc  (1x47-1x81),  who  shared  in  the  rising 
against  Henry  II.  in  XX73.  But  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  early  earis  wa^JRalph,  Ranulf,  or  Randulph,  de  Blundevill 
{c.  1 172-1232),  who  succeeded  his  father  Hugh  de  Kevelioc  as 
earl  in  ii8x,  and  was  created  earl  of  Lincoln  in  1217,  Ranulf 
married  Constance,  widow  of  Henry  IL's  son,  Geoffrey  of  Brittany,, 
and  is  sometimes  called  duke  of  Brittany  and  earl  of  Richmond. 
He  fought  in  Wales,  was  on  the  side  of  John  during  his  struggle 
with  the  barons  over  Magna  Carta,  and  was  one  of  this  klAg's. 
executors;  he  also  fought  for  the  young  king  Henry  lU.  against 
the  French  invaders  and  their  allies.  In  x  2  xS  he  went  on  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Laxid  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Damietta; 
then  retiiming  to  England  he  died  at  Wallingford  in  October 
1 23  3.  After  speakixLg  of  Ranulf 's  unique  position  in  the  kingdom, 
which  ''  fitted  him  for  the  part  of  a  leader  of  opposition  to  royal 
or  mixiisterial  tyranny,"  Stubbs  sums  up  his  charact^  in  these 
words:  "On  more  than  one  occasion  he  refused  his  consent  to 
taction  which  he  deemed  unjust;  his  jealous  of  Hubert  (de 
Burgh),  although  it  led  him  to  join  the  fojrdgn  party  in  1223, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  more  than  once  interposing  to  prevent 
his  overthrow.  He  was,  moreover,  almost  the  last  relic  of  the 
^eat  feudal  aristocracy  of  the  Conquest^'  Although  twice 
.married  he  left  no  children,  and  his  immense  possessions  passed 
to  his  four  sisters.  The  earl's  memory  remained  green  ioi  a  long 
time,  and  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  his  name  is  linked  with 
that  of  Robin  Hood  In  November  1 232  the  earldom  of  Chester 
was  granted  to  his  nephew  John  the  Scot,  earl  of  Huntingdon 
(c.  1207-X237),  and  in  1246,  nine  years  after  John,  had  died 
childless,  it  was  annexed  to  the  English  crown  "  lest  so  fair  a 
dominion  should  be  divided  among  women." 

In  1 254  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  I. ,  was  created 
earl  of  Chester,  and  since  this  date  the  earldom  has  always  been 
held  by  the  heirs  apparent  to  the  English  crown  with  the  single 
exception  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  Since.  1399 
the  earls  of  Chester  have  been  also  princes  of  Wales,  although 
the  act  of  Richard  U.  (1398),  which  created  Chester  into  a  prin- 
cipality to  be  held  by  the  king's  eldest  son,  was  revoked  by 
Henry  IV.  , 

GHBSTERf  an  ^iscopal  dty  and  county  of  a  city,  municipal, 
county  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  county  town  of 
Cheshire,  England,  179  m.  N. W.  of  London.  Pop.  (X901)  38,309. 
It  lies  in  a  low  plain  on  the  Dee,  principally  on  the  north  (right) 
bank,  6  m.  above  the  embouchure  of  the  river  into  its  wide, 
shallow  estuary.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre,  the  principal 
lines  serving  it  being  the  London  &  North-Westem,  Great 
Western,  Cheshire  Lines  and  Great  Central.  The  dty  is  divided 
into  four  princq>al  blocks  by  the  four  prindpal  streets— North* 
gate  Street,  Eastgate  Street,  Bridge  Street  and  Watergate  Street, 
A  typical  example  of  the  treasure  chest  is  that  which  belonged  I  which  radiate  at  right  angles  from  the  Cross,  and  terminate  in 


geometrical  parquetry.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  type  of 
English  parquetry  chest  is  that  named  after  the  vanished  Palace 
of  Nonesuch.  Such  pieces  are,  however,  rarely  met  with.  The 
entire  front  of  this  type  is  covered  with  a  r^resentation  of  the 
palace  in  coloured  woods.  Another  class  of  chest  is  incised,  some* 
times  rather  roughly,  but  often  with  considerable  geometrical 
skill.  The  more  ordinary  variety  has  been^of  great  value  to  the 
forger  of  antique  furniture,  who  has  used  its  carved  panels  for 
conversion  into  cupboards  and  other  pieces,  the  history  of 
which  is  not  easily  unravelled  by  the  amateur  who  collects  old 
oak  without  knowing  much  about  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  chests  were  often  made  of  walnut,  or  even  of  exotic 
woods  such  as  cedar  and  cypress,  and  were  sometimes  clamped 
with  large  and  ornamental  brass  bands  and  hinges.  The  cheats 
of  the  i8th  century  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding 
period,  and  as  often  as  not  were  furnished  with  two  drawers  at 
the  bottom — an  arrangement  but  rarely  seen  in  those  of  the  X7th 
century — ^whiie  they  were  often  fitted  with  a  small  internal  box 
fixed  across  one  end  for  ready  access  to  small  artides.  The  chest 
was  not  infrequently  unpanelled  and  unomamented,  and  in  the 
latter  poiod  of  its  history  tlus  became  the  ruling  type.  It  will 
not  have  been  forgotten  that  it  was  in  an  old  oak  chest  that  the 
real  or  mythical  heroine  of  the  pathetic  ballad  of  "  The  Mistletoe 
Bough  "  cjonoealed  herself,  to  her  undoing. 

Ecdesxastjcal  chests  appear  to  have  been  used  almost  entirely 
as  receptades  for  vestments  and  church  plate,  and  those  which 
survive  are  still  often  employed  for  the  preservation  of  parish 
documents.  A  considerable  variety  of  these  interesting  and 
often  exceedingly  elaborate  chests  are  still  left  in  Engli^ 
churches.  They  are  usually  of  o>nsiderable  si^e,  and  of  a  length 
disproportionate  to  their  depth.  Tliis  no  doubt  was  to  facilitate 
the  storage  of  vestments.  Most  of  them  are  of  great  antiquity. 
Many  so  back  to  the  14th  century,  and  here  and  there  they  are 
even  earlier,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coffer  in  Stoke  d'Abemon 
church,  Surrey,  which  is  unquestionably  X3th-century  work. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  early,  examples  is  in  Newport 
church,  Essex.  It  is  one  of  the  extremdy  rare  painted  coffers 
of  the  13th  century,  the  front  carved  with  an  upper  row  of  shields, 
from  which  the  heraldic  painting  has  disappeared,  and  a  lower 
row  of  roundels.  Between  is  a  bdt  of  open  tracery,  probably  of 
pewter,  and  the  inside  of  the  lid  is  decorated  with  oil  paintings 
representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St  Peter,  St  John 
and  St  PauL  The  well-known  ''  jewd  chest "  u^  St  Mary's, 
Oxford,  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  14th  century  work. 
Many  of  these  ecclesiastical  chests  are  carved  with  architectural 
motives — traceried  windows  most  frequently,  but  occasionally 
with  the  linenfold  pattern.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  chests 
known  as  ''  tilting  coffers,"  carved  with  representations  of 
tournaments  or  feats  of  arms,  and  sometimes  with  a  grotesque 
admixture  of  chivalric  figures  and  mythical  monsters.  Only 
five  or  six  examples  of  this  type  are  known  still  to  exist  in 
England,  and  two  of  them  are  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  these  few  aro  of  English  origin 
— ^indeed,  very  many  of  the  chests  and  coffers  of  the  i6th  and  x  7  th 
centuries  axe  of  foreign  make.  They  were  imported  into  England 
chiefly  from  Flanders,  and  were  subsequently  carved  by  native 
artisans,  as  was  the  case  with  other  conunon  pieces  of  furniture 
of  those  periods.  The  huche  or  ^*  hutch  "  was  a  rough  type  of 
household  chesL 

The  word  "  coffer  "  is  properly  applied  to  a  chest  which  was 
intended  for  the  safe  keeping  of  valuables.  As  a  rule  the  coffer 
is  much  more  massive  in  construction  than  the  domestic  chest; 
it  is  clamped  by  iron  bands,  sometimes  contains  secret  receptacles 
opening  with  a  concealed  spring,  and  is  often  furnished  with  an 
elaborate  and  complex  lock,  wliich  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
underside  of  the  lid.  Pieces  of  this  type  are  sometimes  described 
as  Spanish  chests,  from  the  belief  that  they  were  taken  from 
ships  belonging  to  the  Armada.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  this 
may  not  sometimes  have  been  the  case,  but  these  strong  boxes 
are  frequently  of  English  origin,  although  the  mechanism  of  the 
locks  may  have  been  due  to  the  subtle  skill  of  foreign  locksmiths. 
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the  four  gates.  These  four  streets  exhibit  in  what  are  called 
"  the  Rows  "  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  dty.  Their  origin 
is  a  mystery,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  In  East- 
gate  Street,  Bridge  Street  and  Watergate  Street,  the  Rows 
exist  on  each  side  of  the  street  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
its  length,  and  may  be  described  as  continuous  galleries  open 
to  the  street,  over  and  under  which  the  houses  lining  the  streets 
project,  and  which  are  formed  as  it  were  out  of  the  front  first- 
floor  of  the  houses,  approached  by  flights  of  steps  from  the 
roadway.  The  Rows  are  flagged  or  boarded  under  foot  and  ceiled 
above,  thus  forming  a  covered  way,  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  shops,  which  are  at  their  back,  as  the  foot  pavement 
does  in  other  "towns.  In  Northgate  Street,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Row  on  the  west  side  is  formed  as  it  were  out  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  houses,  having  cellars  beneath,  while  on  the  east  side 
the  Row  is  formed  at  the  same  elevation  as  in  the  other  three 
principal  streets.  In  these  streets  are  several  examples  of  old 
timbered  houses  and  some  good  modem  imitations  of  them, — 
all  combining  to  give  a  picturesque  and  individual  character 
to  the  city.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  houses  arc 
Derby  House,  bearing  the  date  1591,  Bishop  Lloyd's  house,  and 
God's  Providence  House  m  Watergate  Street,  and  the  Bear  and 
Billet  in  Lower  Bridge  Street;  the  three  last  date  from  the  17th 
century.  There  is  also  a  chamber  with  stone  groined  roof  of  the 
14th  century  in  the  basement  of  a  house  in  Eastgate  Street,  and 
another  of  a  similar  character  in  Watergate  Street.  A  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  exists  in  the  basement 
of  a  house  in  Bridge  Street. 

Chester  is  the  only  city  in  England  that  still  possesses  its  walls 
perfect  in  their  entire  circuit  of  2  m.  The  gateways  have  all  been 
rebuilt  at  various  dates;  the  north  and  east  gates  on  the  site  of 
the  Roman  gates.  The  Grosvenor  bridge,  a  single  span  of  stone 
200  ft.  in  length,  said  to  be  the  largest  save  one  in  Europe, 
carries  the  road  to  Wrexham  and  Shrewsbury  over  the  Dee  on  the 
south-west;  while  the  old  bridge  of  seven  arches  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  picturesqueness.  The  castle, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Caesar's  Tower,"  and  a  round  tower  with 
adjacent  buildings,  in  the  upper  ward,  was  taken  down  towards 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  replaced  by  a  gateway,  barracks, 
county  hall,  gaol  and  assize  courts. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
stands  towards  the  north  of  the  city  within  the  walls,  rose  on  the 
site  of  a  church  of  extreme  antiquity.  It  appears  that  the 
dedication  of  this  church  was  altered,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of 
Athebtan,  from  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  to  St  Werburgh  and 
St  Oswald,  St  Werburgh  being  a  niece  of  St  Etheldreda  of  Ely. 
In  1093  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  richly  endowed  the  founda- 
tion as  a  Benedictine  monastery.  The  bishops  of  Mercia  had 
apparently  a  seat  at  Chester,  but  the  dty  had  ceased  to  be  epis- 
copal, until  in  1075  Peter,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  removed  his  seat 
thence  to  Chester,  having  for  his  cathedral  the  collegiate  church 
of  St  John.  The  seat  of  the  see,  however,  was  quickly  removed 
again  to  Coventry  (1102),  but  Cheshire  continued  subject  to 
Lichfield  until  in  1541  Chester  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  VIII.,  the  church  of  the  dissolved  abbey  of  St  Werburgh 
becoming  the  cathedral:  The  diocese  covers  nearly  the  whole 
of  Cheshire,  with  very  small  portions  of  Lancashire  and  Stafford- 
shire. The  cathedral  does  not  rank  among  the  most  splendid 
English  churches,  but  possesses  certain  details  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  gains  in  beauty  from  the  tones  of  its  red  sandstone 
walls  and  the  picturesque  dose  in  which  it  stands.  It  is  crudform 
with  a  central  tower  127  ft.  high.  The  south  transept  is  larger 
than  the  north.  The  nave  is  short  (145  ft.),  being  of  six  bays; 
the  southern  arcade  is  Decorated,  while  the  northern,  which 
differs  in  detail,  is  of  uncertain  date.  The  basement  of  the  north- 
western tower — aU  that  remains  of  it,  now  used  as  a  baptistery-^ 
is  Norman,  and  formed  part  of  Hugh  Lupus'  church;  and  the 
fabric  of  the  north  wall  is  also  of  this  period.  The  north  transept 
also  retains  Norman  work,  and  its  size  shows  the  original  plan, 
as  the  existence  of  the  conventual  buildings  to  the  north  probably 
rendered  its  extension  undesirable.  The  south  transept  has 
aisles,  with  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  windows.    The  fine 


organ  stands  on  a  screen  across  the  north  transept;  but  some 
of  its  pipes  are  upon  the  choir  screen,  both  8<:ieens  being  the 
work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  style  of  the  choir  is  transitional 
from  Early  English  to  Decorated,  and  its  length  is  125  ft.  It 
is  a  fine  example,  and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  magnificent 
series  of  ancient  carved  wooden  stalls  unsurpassed  in  England. 
The  Lady  Chapel,  east  of  the  choir,  is  of  rich  Early  English 
workmanship.  Of  the  conventual  buildings  the  doisters  are 
Perpendicular.  The  chapter-house,  entered  by  a  beautiful 
vestibule  from  the  east  doister,  and  lined  with  cases  containing 
the  chapter  library,  is  Early  English  (c,  1240).  The  refectory, 
adjoining  the  north  cloister,  is  of  the  same  period,  with  Perpen* 
dicular  insertions;  it  has  been  curtailed  in  size,  but  retains  its 
beautiful  Early  English  lector's  pulpit.  An  early  Norman 
chamber,  with  massive  pillars  and  vaulting,  adjoins  the  west 
doister,  and  may  be  the  substructure  of  the  abbot's  house.  The 
abbey  gateway  is  of  the  14th  century. 

Within  the  walls  there  are  several  duuches  of  andent  founda- 
tion ;  thus  St  Peter's  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  church  erected 
by  iEthelflxd,  queen  of  Mercia,  and  St  Mary's  dates  from 
the  1 2th  century.  None,  however,  is  of  any  special  interest; 
but  the  church  of  St  John,  outside  the  walls,  which  as  ahready 
stated  became  the  cathedral  in  1075,  is  a  massive  early  Norman 
structure,  with  later  additions,  and,  espedally  as  r^pards  the 
exterior,  considerably  restored  in  modem  times.  Its  fine  tower 
fell  in  1881 .  It  was  a  collegiate  church  until  1 547,  and  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  adjoining  buildings.  Among  numetous 
modem  churches  there  may  be  mentioned  St  Mary's  without  the 
walls,  built  in  1887  by  the  duke  of  Westminster,  of  red  sandstone, 
with  a  fine  spire  and  peal  of  bells.  ^ 

Among  the  chief  secular  buildings,  the  town  hall  replaced  in 
1869  the  old  exchange,  which  had  been  burnt  down  in  1862. 
The  Grosvenor  Museum  and  School  of  Art,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  suggested  by  Charles  Kingsley  the  novelist,  when 
canon  of  Chester  cathedral,  contains  many  local  antiquities, 
along  with  a  fine  collection  of  the  fauna  of  Cheshire  and  the 
ndghbourhood.  The  King's  school  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
(1541),  who  provided  that  twenty-four  poor  scholars  should  be 
taught  free  of  cost.  It  was  reorganized  as  a  public  school  in 
1873,  &^^  possesses  twelve  king's  scholarships  tenable  in  the 
school,  and  close  scholarships  tenable  at  the  imiversities.  Among 
other  schools  may  be  mentioned  the  blue-coat  school  (1700), 
the  Queen's  school  for  girls  (1878),  the  girls'  school  attached^to 
the  Roman  Catholic  convent,  and  the  diocesan  training  college 
for  schoolmasters.  For  recreation  provision  is  made  by  the  New 
Grosvenor  Park,  presented  to  the  city  in  1867  by  the  marquess 
of  Westminster;  Handbridge  Park,  opened  in  1892;  and  the 
Roodee,  a  level  tract  by  the  river  at  die  base  of  the  dty  wall, 
appropriated  as  a  race-course.  An  annual  race-meeting  is  held 
in  May  and  attended  by  thousands.  The  chief  event  is  the  race 
for  the  Chester  Cup,  which  dates  from  1540,  when  a  silver  bell 
was  given  as  the  prize  by  the  Saddlers'  Company.  Pleasure 
vessels  ply  on  the  Dee  in  summer,  and  an  annual  regatta  is  held, 
at  which  all  the  principal  northern  rowing-clubs  are  generally 
represented.  The  town  gains  in  prosperity  from  its  large  number 
of  visitors.  The  prindpal  industries  are  carried  on  without  the 
walls,  where  there  are  lead,  shot  and  paint  works,  leather  and 
tobacco  factories,  and  iron  foimdries.  The  trade  gilds  number 
twenty-four.  Hiere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  on  the 
Dee,  the  navigation  having  been  much  improved  in  modem 
times.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The 
municipal  coimcil  consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30 
councillors.     Area,  2862  acres. 

History, — Setting  aside  the  numerous  legends  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  a  British  dty  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Chester,  the  earliest  authentic  information  relating  to  its  history 
is  furnished  by  the  works  of  Ptolemy  and  Antoninus.  As  the 
Roman  station  of  Deva  it  was  probably  founded  about  a.d.  48 
by  Ostorius  Scapula,  and  from  its  advantageous  position,  both 
as  the  key  to  communication  with  Ireland  and  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  north,  it  became  a  military  and 
commerdal  centre  of  considerable  imj)ortance.    In  a.d.  78-79 
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it  was  the  winter-quarters  of  Agricola,  and  later  became  illustrious 
as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  Legio  XX.  Valeria  Victrix. 
Many  inscriptions  and  remains  of  the  Roman  military  occupation 
have  been  found,  and  the  north  and  east  walls  stand  in  great 
part  on  Roman  foundations.  The  Saxon  form  of  the  name 
was  Leganceaster.  About  614  the  city  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  ^thelfrith,  and  henceforth  lay  in  ruins  until 
iSthelflsed  in  907  rebuilt  the  walls,  restored  the  monastery  of  St 
Werburgh,  and  made  the  dty  "  nigh  two  such  as  it  was  before." 
In  the  reign  of  iEthelstan  a  mint  was  set  up  at  Chester,  and  in 
973  it  was  the  scene  of  Edgar*s  truimph  when,  it  is  said,  he  was 
rowed  on  the  Dee  by  six  subject  kings,  Chester  opposed  a  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  Conqueror,  and  did  not  finally  surrender 
until  1070.  On  the  erection  of  Cheshire  to  a  county  palatine 
after  the  Conquest,  Chester  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
palatine  earls.  The  Domesday  account  of  the  dty  indudes  a 
description  of  the  Saxon  laws  under  which  it  had  been  governed 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  All  the  land,  except  the 
bishop's  borough,  was  held  of  the  earl,  and  assessed  at  fifty 
hides.  There  were  seven  mint-masters  and  twelve  magistrates, 
and  the  dty  paid  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £45.  It  had  been  much 
devastated  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the 
number  of  houses  reduced  by  205. 

The  earliest  extant  charter,  granted  by  Henry  H.  in  11 60, 
empowered  the  burgesses  to  trade  with  Durham  as  freely  as  they 
had  done  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  I.  From  this  date  a  large  collec- 
tion of  charters  enumerates  privileges  granted  by  successive  earls 
and  later  soverdgns.  One  from  Ralph  or  Ranulf  de  Blundevill, 
granted  between  11 90  and  1211,  confirms  to  the  dtizens  a  gild 
merchant  and  all  liberties  and  free  customs,  and  three  from 
John  protect  thdr  privilege  of  trading  with  Ireland.  Edward  I. 
empowered  the  dtizens  to  dect  coroners  and  to  hold  courts  of 
justice,  and  granted  them  the  fee-farm  of  the  dty  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  £xoo.  In  the  14th  century  Chester  began  to  lose  its 
standing  as  a  port  through  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee,  and  the  dty  was  further  impoverished  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Welsh  and  by  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  the  Dee  bridge, 
which  had  been  swept  away  by  an  unusually  high  tide.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  misfortunes  Richard  II.  remitted  part  of  the 
fee-farm.  Continued  misfortunes  led  to  a  further  reduction  of 
the  farm  to  £50  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  by  Henry  VI.,  who  also 
made  a  grant  for  the  completion  of  a  new  Dee  bridge.  Henry 
VII.  reduced  the  fee-farm  to  £20,  and  in  1506  granted  to  the 
dtizens  what  is  known  as  "  the  Great  Charter.^'  This  charter 
constituted  the  dty  a  county  by  itself,  and  incorporated  the 
governing  body  under  the  style  of  a  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen 
and  forty  common  coimdlmen;  it  also  instituted  two  sheriffs, 
two  coroners  and  a  recorder,  and  the  mayor,  the  ex-mayors 
and  the  recorder  were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace.  This 
charter  was  confirmed  by  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  A  charter  of 
Geoige  III.  in  1804  instituted  the  office  of  deputy-mayor.  The 
charter  of  Hugh  Lupus  to  the  abbey  of  St  Werburgh  indudes 
a  grant  of  the  tc^ls  of  the  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Werburgh 
for  three  days,  and  a  subsequent  charter  from  Ranulf 
de  Blundevill  (12th  century)  licensed  the  abbot  and  monks 
to  hold  their  fairs  and  markets  before  the  abbey  gates.  A 
charter  of  John  the  Scot,  earl  of  Chester,  mentions  fairs  at  the 
feasts  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  Baptist  and  St  Michad.  For 
many  centuries  the  rights  daimed  by  the  abbot  in  conn^on 
with  the  fairs  gave  rise  to  constant  friction  with  the  dvic 
authorities,  which  lasted  until,  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  was  decreed  that  the  right  of  holding  fairs  was  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  dtizens.  Charles  II.  in  1685  granted  a  cattle- 
fair  to  be  hdd  on  the  first  Thursday  in  February. 

In  1553  Chester  first  returned  two:  members  to  parliament, 
having  hitherto  been  represented  solely  in  the  parliament  of 
the  palatinate.  By  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  representa- 
tion was  reduced  to  one  member.  The  trades  of  tannerd,  sldnners 
and  glove-makers  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the 
importation  of  marten  skins  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  In 
the  14th  century  the  woollen  trade  was-considerable,  and  in  1674 
weavers  and  wool-combers  were  introduced  into  Chester  from 


Norwich.    The  restoration  of  the  channd  of  the  Dee  opened 

up  a  flourishing  trade  in  Irish  linen,  which  in  1786  was  at  its 

height,  but  from  that  date  gradually  diminished. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Cheshire;  R.  H.  Morris,  Chester  in 
the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Reigns  (Chester,  1894) ;  Joseph  Heming- 
way, ff»J^  cf  the  City  of  Chester  (2  voU..  Chester,  1831). 

CHESTER;  a  dty  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Delaware  river,  about  13  m.  S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
(1890)  20,226;  (1900)  33,988,  of  whom  5074  were  foreign-bom 
and  4403  were  negroes;  (U.  S.  census,  1910)  38,537.  It  is  served 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
railways,  by  the  Philaddphia,  Baltimore  &  Wadungton  <Uvision 
of  the  Pennsylvania  S3mtem,  and  by  steamboat  lines.  Chester  has 
several  interesting  buildings  dating  from  early  in  the  i8th  century 
— *among  them  the  dty  hall  (1724),  one  of  the  oldest  public 
buil(fings  in  the  United  States,  and  the  house  (1683)  occupied 
for  a  time  by  William  Penn.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Military  College  (1862);  and  on  the  bordd:  of  Chester,  in  the 
borough  of  Upland  (pop.  in  1900,  213 1))  is  the  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary  (Baptist),  which  was  incorporated  in  1867,  opened  in 
1868,  and  named  after  John  P.  Crozer  (i  793-1 866),  by  whose 
family  it  was  founded.  Chester  has  a  laiige  shipbuilding  industry, 
and  manufactories  of  cotton  and  worsted  goods,  iron  and 
sted,  the  steel-casting  industry  bdng  especially  important,  and 
large  quantities  of  wrought  iron  and  sted  pipes  being  manu^ 
factured.  Dye-stufFs  and  leather  also  are  manufactured.  The 
value  of  the  dty's  factory  products  in  1905  was  $16,644,842. 
Chester  is  the  oldest  town  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  settled  by 
the  Swedes  about  1645,  was  called  Upland  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
Swedish  courts  until  1682,  when  William  Penn,  soon  after  his 
landing  at  a  spot  in  the  town  now  marked  by  a  memorial  stone, 
gave  it  its  present  name.  The  first  provincial  assembly  was 
convened  here  in  December  of  the  same  year.  After  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  in  the  War  of  Independence,  Washington  re* 
treated  to  Chester,  and  in  the  ''  Washington  House,"  still 
standing,  wrote  his  account  of  the  battle.  Soon  afterwards 
Chester  was  occupied  by  the  British.  In  1701  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough;  in  1795  ^^^  again  in  1850  it  recdved  a  new 
borough  charter;  and  in  1866  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  chiefly  a  small  fishing  settlement,  its  population 
as  late  as  1820  being  only  657;  but  after  the  introduction  of 
large  manufactttring  interests  in  1850,  when  its  population  was 
only  1667,  its  growth  was  rapid. 

See  H.  G.  Ashmead,  Historical  Sketch  of  Chester  (Chester,  1883). 

CHESTERFIELD,  PHIUP  DORMER  STANHOPE,  4TH  Earl 
OF  (1694-1773),  son  of  Philip  Stanhope,  third  earl  (1673- 
1726),  and  EUzabeth  Savile,  daughter  of  George  Savile,  marquess 
of  Halifax,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  22nd  of  September  1694; 
Philip,  the  first  earl  (i  584-1656),  son  oi  Sir  John  Stanhope  of 
Shelford,  was  a  royalist  who  in  1616  was  created  Baton  Stanhope 
of  Shelford,  and  in  1628  earl  of  Chesterfield;  and  his  grandson 
the  2nd  earl  (1633-17 14)  was  grandfather  of  the  4th  earl.  De* 
prived  at  an  early  age  of  his  mother,  the  care  of  the  boy  devolved 
upon  his  grandmother,  the  marchioness  of  Halifax,  a  lady  of 
culture*  and  connexion,  whose  house  was  frequented  by  tb^ 
most  distinguished  Whigs  <^  the  epoch.  He  soon  began  to 
prove  himself  possessed  of  that  systematic  spirit  of  conduct 
and  effort  which  appeared  so  much  in]  his  life  and  character. 
His  education,  begun  under  a  private  tutor,  was  continued 
(17 1 2)  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  here  he  remained  little 
more  than  a  year  and  seems  to  have  read  hard,  and  to  have 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  andent  and  modern 
languages.  The  great  orators  of  all  times  were  a  special  object 
of  study  with  him,  and  he  describes  his  boyish  pedantry  pleas- 
antly enough,  but  by  no  means  without  a  touch  of  self-satisfac- 
tion in  the  memory.  His  university  training  was  suf^lemented 
(171:4)  by  a  continental  tour,  untrammelled  by  a  governor; 
at  the  Hague  his  ambition  for  the  applause  awarded  to  adventure 
made  a  gamester  of  him,  and  at  Paris  he  began,  from  the  sam^ 
motive,  that  worship  of  the  cbnventional  Venus,  the  serieas 
inculcation  of  which  has^eartfed  for  him  the  largest  and  most 
unenviable  part  of  his  reputation. 
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The  death  of  Anne  and  the  accession  of  George  I.  opened  up 
a  career  for  him  and  brought  him  back  to  England.  His  relative 
James  Stanhope  (afterwards  first  Earl  Stanhope),  the  king's 
favourite  minister,  procured  for  him  the  place  of  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  17 15  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Stanhope  of  Shelford  and 
member  for  St  Germans,  and  when  the  impeachment  of  James, 
duke  of  Ormonde,  came  before  the  House,  he  used  the  occasion 
(5th  of  August  17 1 5)  to  put  to  prooi  his  old  rhetorical  studies. 
His  maiden  speech  was  youthfully  fluent  and  dogmatic;  but 
on  its  conclusion  the  orator  was  reminded,  with  many  compli- 
ments, by  an  honourable  member,  that  he  wanted  six  weeks  of 
his  majority,  and  consequently  that  he  was  amenable  to  a  fine 
of  £500  for  speaking  in  the  House.  Lord  Stanhope  quitted  the 
Commons  with  a  low  bow  and  started  for  the  continent.  From 
Paris  he  rendered  the  government  important  service  by  gathering 
and  transmitting  information  respecting  the  Jacobite  plot; 
and  in  17 16  he  returned  to  England,  resumed  his  seat,  and  took 
frequent  part  in  the  debates.  In  that  year  came  the  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  the  heir  apparent  Stanhope,  whose 
politic  instinct  obliged  him  to  worship  the  rising  rather  than  the 
setting  sun,  remained  faithful  to  the  prince,  though  he  was  too 
cautious  to  break  entirely  with  the  king's  party.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  prince's  mistress,Henrietta  Howard,  after- 
wards countess  of  Suffolk.  He  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
this  lady  which  won  for  him  the  hatred  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
(afterwards  Queen  Caroline).  In  1723  a  vote  for  the  government 
got  him  the  place  of  captain  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners.  In 
January  1725,  on  the  revival  of  the  Bath,  the  red  riband  was 
offered  to  him,  but  was  declined. 

In  1726  his  father  died,  and  Lord  Stanhope  became  earl  of 
Chesterfield.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Ui^r  House,  and  his 
oratory,,  never  effective  in  the  Commons  by  reason  of  its  want 
of  force  and  excess  of  finish,  at  once  became  a  power.  In  1728 
Chesterfield  was  sent  to  the  Hague  as  ambassador.  In  this  place 
his  tact  and  temper,  his  dexterity  and  discrimination,  enabled 
him  to  do  good  service,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  Walpole's 
friendship,  a  Garter  and  the  place  of  lord  high  steward.  In  1732 
there  was  bom  to  him,  by  a  certain  Mile  du  Bouchet,  the  son, 
Philip  Stanhope,  for  whose  advice  and  instruction  were  after- 
wards written  the  famous  Letters.  He  negotiated  the  second 
treaty  of  Vienna  in  1731,  and  in  the  next  year,  being  somewhat 
broken  in  health  and  fortime,  he  resigned  his  embassy  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

A  few  months'  rest  enabled  him  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  Lords, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders.  He  supported 
the  ministry,  but  his  allegiance  was  not  the  blind  fealty  Walpole 
exacted  of  his  followers.  The  Excise  Bill,  the  great  {Mremier's 
favourite  measure,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  him  in  the  Lords, 
and  by  his  three  brothers  in  the  Commons.  Walpole  bent  before 
the  storm  and  abandoned  the  measure;  but  Chesterfield  was 
summarily  dismissed  from  his  stewarddiip.  For  the  next  two 
years  he  led  the  opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  effect  Walpole's  downfall.  In  1741  he  signed  the 
protest  for  Walpole's  dismissal  and  went  abroad  on  account  of 
his  health.  He  visited  Voltaire  at  Brussels  and  spent  some 
time  in  Paris,  where  he  associated  with  the  younger  Crebillon, 
Fontenelle  and  Montesquieu.  In  1742  Walpole  fell,  and  Carteret 
was  his  real,  though  not  his  nominal  successor.  Although 
Walpole's  administration  had  been  overthrown  largely  by 
Chesterfield's  efforts  the  new  ministry  did  not  count  Chesterfield 
either  in  its  ranks  or  among  its  supporters.  He  remained  in 
opposition,  distinguishing  himself  by  the  courtly  bitterness  of  his 
attacks  on  George  II.,  who  learned  to  hate  him  violently.  In 
1743  a  new  journal,  Old  England;  or,  the  Constitutional  Journal 
appeared.  For  this  paper  Chesterfield  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"  Jeffrey  Bioadbottom."  A  number  of  pamphlets,  in  some  ol 
which  Chesterfield  had  the  help  of  Edmund  Waller,  followed. 
His  energetic  campaign  against  George  II.  and  his  government 
won  the  gratitude  of  the  dowager  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
left  him  £20,000  as  a  mark  of  her  appreciation.  In  1744  the  king 
was  compelled  to  abandon  Carteret,  and  the  coalition  or  **  Broad 


Bottom"  party,  led  by  Chesterfield  and  Pitt,  came  into  ofiice. 
In  the  troublous  state  of  European  politics  the  earl's  conduct 
and  experience  were  more  useful  abroad  than  at  home,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  Hague  as  ambassador  a  second  time.  The  object 
of  his  mission  was  to  persuade  the  Dutch  to  join  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  and  to  arrange  the  details  of  their  assistance. 
The  success  of  his  mission  was  complete;  and  on  his  return  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  he  received  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
— ^a  place  he  had  long  coveted. 

Short  as  it  was,  Chesterfield's  Irish  administration  was  of  great 
service  to  his  country,  and  is  unquestionably  that  part  of  his 
polirical  life  which  does  him  most  honour.  To  have  conceived 
and  carried  out  a  policy  which,  with  certain  reservations,  Burke 
himself  might  have  originated  and  owned,  is  indeed  no  small 
title  to  regard.  The  earl  showed  himself  finely  capable  in  practice 
as  in  theory,  vigorous  and  tolerant,  a  man  to  be  feared  and  a 
leader  to  be  followed;  he  took  the  government  entirely  into  his 
own  hands,  repressed  the  jobbery  traditional  to  the  office, 
established  schools  and  manufactures,  and  at  once  conciliated 
and  kept  in  check  the  Orange  and  Roman  Catholic  factions. 
In  1746,  however,  he  had  to  exchange  the  lord-lieutenancy  for 
the  place  of  secretary  of  state.  With  a  curious  respect  for  those 
theories  his  familiarity  with  the  secret  social  history  of  France  had 
caused  him  to  entertain^  he  hoped  and  attempted  to  retain  a 
hold  over  the  king  through  the  influence  of  Lady  Yarmouth, 
though  the  futility  of  such  means  had  already  been,  demonstrated 
to  him  by  his  relations  with  Queen  Caroline's  '^ma  bonne  Howard" 
The  influence  of  Newcastle  and  Sandwich,  however,  was  too 
strong  for  him;  he  was  thwarted  and  over-reached;  and  in 
1748  he  resigned  the  seals,  and  returned  to  cards  and  his  books 
with  the  admirable  composure  which  was  onpi  of  his  most  striking 
characteristics.  He  declined  any  knowledge  of  the  Apology  for 
a  late  Resignation,  in  a  Letter  from  an  English  Gentleman  to  his 
Friend  at  The  Hague,  which  ran  throu^^  four  editions  in  X74S, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  w|s,  at  least  in  part,  the 
author,  i 

The  dukedom  offered  him  by  George  II.,  whose  ill-will  his 
fine  tact  had  overcome,  was  r^us^d.  He  continued  for  some 
years  to  attend  the  Upper  House,  and  to  take  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. In  1 7  51,  seconded  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Bradley,  the  eminent  mathematician,  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  debates  on  the  calendar,  and 
succeeded  in  making  the  new  style  a  fact  Deafness,  however, 
was  gradually  affecting  him,  and  he  withdrew  little  by  little 
from  society  and  the  practice  of  politics.  In  1755  occurred 
the  famous  dispute  with  Johnson  over  the  dedication  to  the 
English  Dictionary,  In  1747  Johnson  sent  Chesterfield,  who  was 
then  secretary  of  state,  a  prospectus  of  his  Dictionary,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  a  subscription  of  £10.  Chesterfield  appar- 
ently took  no  further  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  book 
was  about  to  appear,  when  he  wrote  two  papers  in  the  World  in 
praise  of  it.  It  was  said  that  Johnson  was  kept  waiting  in  the 
anteroom  when  he  called  while  Cibber  was  admitted.  In  any 
case  the  doctor  had  expected  more  help  from  a  professed  patron 
of  literature,  and  wrote  the  earl  the  famous  letter  in  defence 
of  men  of  letters.  Chesterfield's  "  respectable  Hottentot,"  now 
identified  with  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  was  long  supposed, 
though  on  slender  grounds,  to  be  a  portrait  of  Johnson.  During 
the  twenty  years  of  life  that  followed  thb  episode,  Chesterfield 
wrote  and  read  a  great  deal,  but  went  little  into  society. 

In  1768  died  Philip  Stanhope,  the  duld  of  so  many  hopes. 
The  constant  care  bestowed  by  his  father  on  his  education 
resulted  in  an  honourable  but  not  particularly  distinguished 
career  for  young  Stanhope.  His  death  was  an  overwhelming 
grief  to  Chesterfield,  and  the  discovery  that  he  had  long  been 
married  to  a  lady  of  humble  origin  must  have  been  galling  in  the 
extreme  to  his  father  after  his  careful  instruction  in  worldly 
wisdom.  Chesterfield,  who  had  no  children  by  his  wife,  Melusina 
von  Schulemberg,  illegitimate  daughter  of  George  I.,  whom 
he  married  in  1733,  adopted  his  godson,  a  distant  cousin,  named 
Philip  Stanhope  (i 755-181 5),  as  heir  to  the  title  and  estates. 
His  famous  jest  (which  even  Johnson  allowed  to  have  merit) — 
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*  Tyxawley  aad  I  have  been  dead  these  two  years^  but  we  don't 
choose  to  have  it  known  " — jb  the  best  description  possible  of  his 
humour  and  condition  during  the  hitter  part  of  this  period  of 
decline.  To  the  deafness  was  added  blindaess,  but  his  memory 
and  his  fine  manners  only  left  him  with  life;  his  last  wonb 
("  Give  Dayiolles  a  chair  ")  prove  that  he  had  neither  forgotten 
his  friend  nor  the  way  to  receive  him«  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
March  1773. 

Chestca^eld  was  selfish,  calculating  and  contemptuous;  he 
was  not  naturally  generous,  and  he  practised  dissimulaticm  till 
it  became  part  of  his  nature.  In  spite  of  his  brilliant  talents 
and  of  the  admirable  training  he  received,  his  life,  on  the  whole, 
cannot  be  pronounced  a  success.  Hb  anxiety  and  the  pains  he 
took  to  become  an  orator  have  been  already  noticed,  and  Horace 
Walpole,  who  had  heard  all  the  great  orators,  preferred  a  speech 
of  Giesterfield's  to  any  other;  yet  the  earl's  eloquence  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  Pitt.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  not 
perluips  the  best  judge  in  the  worid,  pronounced  his  manners  to 
have  been'*  exquisitely  elegant ";  yet  as  a  courtier  he  was  utterly 
worsted.by  Robert  Walpole,  whose  manners  were  an3rthing  but 
refined,  and  even  by  Newcastle.  He  desired  to  be  known  as  a 
protector  of  letters  and  literary  men;  and  his  want  of  heart  or 
head  over  the  I>ii;^kifurry  dedication,  though  explained  and  ex* 
cused  by  Cioker,  none  the  less  inspired  the  famous  change  in  a 
famous  Hnc — "  Toil,  envy,  want,  Ihe  patron^  and  the  jail. " 
His  published  writings  have  had  with  posterity  a  very  indifferent 
success;  his  literary  reputation  rests  on  a  volume  of  letters  never 
designed  to  appear  in  print.  The  son  for  whom  he  worked 
so  hard  and  thought  so  deeply  failed  especially  where  his  father 
had  most  desired  he  should  succeed. 

As  a  politician  and  statesman,  Chesterfield's  fame  rests  on  his 
short  but  brilliant  administration  ci  Ireland.  As  an  author  he 
was  a  clever  essayist  and  epigrammatist.  But  he  stands  or  falls 
by  the  Letters  to  his  Sofij  firat  published  by  Stanhope's  widow 
in  1774,  and  the  Letters  to  kis  Godson  (1890).  The  Letters  are 
brilliantly  written — ^full  of  elegant  wisdom,  of  keen  wit,  of 
admirable  portrait-painting,  of  exquisite  observation  and  deduc- 
tion. Against  the  diarge  of  an  undue  imostence  on  the  external 
graces  of  manner  Chesterfield  has  been  adequately  defended  by 
Lord  Stanhope  (History^  iii.  34).  Against  the  often  iterated 
accusation  of  inunorality,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Letters  reflected  the  morality  of  the  age,  and  that  their  author 
only  systematized  and  reduced  to  writing  the  principles  of 
conduct  by  which,  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  the  best  and 
the  worst  of  his  contemporaries  were  governed. 

The  earldom  of  Chesterfield  passed  at  his  death  to  his  godson, 

already  mentioned,  as  5th  earl,  and  so  to  the  latter's  son  and 

grandson.    On  the  death  of  the  latter  unmarried  in   iS7r,  it 

passed  in  succession  to  two  collateral  heirs,  the  8th  and  gth 

earls,  and  so  in  1887  to  the  latter's  son  as  loth  earL 

See  Chesterfield's  Miscellaneous  Works  (London,  1777, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
Letters  to  his  Souj  6fc,i  edited  by  Lord  Mahon  (London,  1 845-1 853, 
5  vols.) ;  and  Letters  to  his  Godson  (1890)  (edited  bjr  the  earl  of 
Carnarvon).  There  are  also  editions  of  the  first  series  of  letters 
by  J.  Bradshaw  (j  vols.,  1892)  and  Mr  C.  Strachey  (2  vols.,  190 1). 
In  1893  a  biography,  including  numerons  letters  first  published  from 
the  Newcastle  rapers,  was  issued  by  Mr  W.  Ernst;  and  in  1007 
appeared  an  elaborate  Life  by  W.  H.  Craig.  (A.  D.) 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  Chesterfield  parliamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England, 
24  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Derby,  on  the  Midland  and  the  Great  Central 
railways.  Pop.  (1891)  22,009;  (1901)  27,185.  It  lies  at  the 
junction  of  two  streams,  the  Rother  and  Hipper,  in  a  populous 
indufttrial  district.  It  is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  streets, 
but  has  a  spacious  market-place.  Tlie  church  of  St  Mary  and  All 
Saints  is  a  large  and  beautiful  cruciform  building  principally  of 
the  Decorated  period.  Its  central  tower  carries  a  remarkable 
twisted  spire  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  230  ft.  high;  the  dis^ 
tortion  has  evidently  taken  place  through  the  use  of  .unseasoned 
timber  and  ocmsequ^nt  warping  of  the  woodwork.  The  church, 
which  contains  numerous  interesting  monuments,  possesses  also 
the  unusual  feature  of  an  apsidal  Decorated  chapel.  There  is  an 
examine  of  flamboyant  tracery  in  one  of  the  windows.    Among 


public  buildings,  the  Stephenson  memorial  hall  (1879) ,  containing 
a  free  library,  art  and  science  class-rooms,  a  theatre  and  the 
rooms  of  the  Chesterfield  Institute,  commemorates  George 
Stephenson,  the  engineer,  who  resided  at  Tapton  House,  close 
to  Chesterfield,  in  his  later  life;  he  died  here  in  1848,  and  was 
buried  in  Trinity  church.  Chesterfield  graromar  school  was 
founded  in  1574.  The  industries  of  the  town  include  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  silk,  earthenware,  machinery  and  tobacco, 
with  brass  and  iron  foimding;  while  slate  and  stone  are  quarried, 
and  there  are  coal,  iron  and  lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  coimdllors. 
Area,  12 16  acres.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Chester- 
field on  the  west  is  the  turban  district  of  Brampton  and  Walton 
(pop,  2698),  to  the  south-east  is  Hasland  (7427),  and  to  the 
north-east  Brimington  (4569). 

In  spite  of  the  Roman  origin  suggested  by  its  name,  so  few 
remains  have  been  found  here  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  Chester- 
field was  a  Roman  station.  Chesterfield  (Cestrefeld)  owes  its 
present  name  to  the  Saxons.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  only 
as  a  bailiwick  of  Newbold  belonging  to  the  king,  and  granted  to 
William  PeverelL  In  1204  John  gave  the  manor  to  William 
Bruere  and  granted  to  the  town  all  the  privileges  of  a  free 
borough  which  were  enjoyed  by  Nottingham  and  Derby;  but 
before  this  it  seems  to  have  had  prescriptive  borough  rights. 
Later  charters  were  granted  by  various  sovereigns,  and  it  was 
incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1598  under  the  style  of  a  mayor, 
6  brethren  and  1 2  capital  burgesses.  This  charter  was  confirmed 
by  Charles  11.  (1662),  and  the  town  was  so  governed  till  the 
Municipal  Act  1835  appointed  a  mayor,  3  aldermen  and  12 
councillors.  In  1204  John  granted  two  weekly  markets,  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  an  annual  fair  of  eight  days  at  the 
feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Sept.  14)*  This  fair, 
which  is  still  held,  and  another  on  Palm  Tuesday,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Quo  Warranto  roll  of  1330.  The  Tuesday  market  has  long 
been  discontinued.  That  Chesterfield  was  early  a  thriving  centre 
is  shown  by  the  charter  of  John  Lord  Wake,  lord  of  the  manor, 
granting  a  gild  merchant  to  the  town.  In  1 266  the  town  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  royal  forces  and  the  barons,  when 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1586 
there  was  a  terrible  visitation  of  the  plague;  and  the  parlia- 
mentarian forces  were  overthrown  here  in  the  Civil  War.  With 
the  development  of  cotton  and  silk  industries  the  town  has 
increased  enormously,  and  is  now  second  in  importance  only  to 
Derby  among  the  towns  of  the  county.  There  is  no  record 
that  it  ever  returned  representatives  to  parliament. 

See  Stephen  Glover,  History  and  Gazetteer  of  the  County  of  Derby 
(Derby,  1831-1833);  T.  Pym  Yeatman,  Records  of  the  Borough  of 
Chesterfield  (Chesterfield  and  Sheflield,  1884)  l  Thomas  Ford,  History 
of  Chesterfield  (London,  1839). 

CHESTER-LE-STREET,  a  town  in  the  Chester-le-Street 
parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  near  the  river 
Wear,  6  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Diurham  on  the  North-Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  11,753.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary 
and  St  Cuthbert  is  an  interesting  building^  formerly  collegiate, 
with  a  tower  156  ft.  high,  and  a  remarkable  series  of  monumental 
tombs  of  the  Lumley  family,  collected  here  from  Durham 
cathedral  and  various  ruined  monasteries,  and  in  some  cases 
remade.  About  i  m.  along  the  river  is  Lumley  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Scarborough,  and  about  2  m.  north  Hes  Lambton 
Castle,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  built  in  1797  on  the 
site  of  the  old  House  of  Harraton.  Collieries  and  iron-works 
employ  the  industrial  poptdation.  C!hester-le-Street  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity*  It  lies  on  a  branch  of  the  Roman  north 
road,  on  which  it  was  a  station,  but  the  name  is  not  known. 
Under  the  name  of  Cunecastre  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
in  882,  and  continued  to  be  the  head  of  the  diocese  till  the 
Danish  invasion  of  995.  During  that  time  the  church  was  the 
repository  of  the  shrine  of  St  Cuthbert,  which  was  then  removed 
to  Durharqi. 

CHESTERTON,  OliBERT  KEITH  (1874*-  ),  English 
journalist  and  author,  who  came  of  a  family  of  estate-agents, 
was  bom  in  Lond(m  on  the  29th  of  May  1874.    He  was  educated 
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at  St  Paul's  school,  which  he  left  in  189 1  with  the  idea  of  studying 
art.  But  his  natural  bent  was  literary,  and  he  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  cultivating  that  means  of  expression,  both  in  prose 
and  verse;  he  did  occasional  reviewing,  and  had  some  experience 
in  a  publisher's  office.  In  1900,  having  already  produced  a 
volume  of  clever  poems,  The  Wild  KnigfUy  he  definitely  took  to 
journalism  as  a  career,  and  became  a  regular  contributor  of  signed 
articles  to  the  Liberal  journals,  the  Speaker  and  Daily  News. 
He  established  himself  from  the  first  as  a  writer  with  a  distinct 
personality,  combative  to  a  swashbuckling  degree,  uncon- 
ventional and  dogmatic;  and  the  republication  of  much  of  his 
work  in  a  series  of  volumes  (e.g.  Twelve  Types,  Heretics,  Ortho- 
doxy), characterized  by  much  acuteness  of  criticism,  a  pungent 
style,  and  the  capacity  of  laying  down  the  law  with  unflagging 
impetuosity  and  humour,  enhanced  his  reputation.  His  powers 
as  a  writer  are  best  shown  in  his  studies  of  Browning  (in  the 
''  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series)  and  of  Dickens;  but  these 
were  only  rather  more  ambitious  essays  among  a  medley  of 
characteristic  utterances,  ranging  from  fiction  (including  The 
Napoleon  of  NoUing-hiU)  to  fugitive  verse,  and  from  artistic 
criticism  to  discussions  of  ethics  and  religion.  The  interest 
excited  by  his  work  and  views  was  indicated  and  analysed  in  an 
anonymous  volume  {G.  K,  Chesterton:  a  Criticism)  published 
in  1908. 

CHESTERTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Chesterton  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Cambridgeshire,  England,  1}  m.  N.  from 
Cambridge  station,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cam.  Pop.  (1901) 
959 1 .  The  church  of  St  Andrew  is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular, 
retaining  ancient  woodwork  and  remains  of  fresco  painting. 
Along  the  river  are  several  boat-houses  erected  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Boat  Club.  Boat-building  and  tile  manufacture  are 
local  industries. 

CHESTNUT  {nux  Castanea),  the  common  name  given  to  two 
sorts  of  trees  and  their  fruit,  (i)  the  so-called  "  horse-chestnut," 
and  (2)  the  sweet  or  "  Spanish  "  chestnut. 

(i)  The  common  horse-chestnut,  Aesculus  Hippocastanutn 
(Ger.  Rosskastanie;  Fr.  tnarronnier  d*  Inde),  has  been  stated  to 
be  a  native  of  Tibet,  and  to  have  been  brought  thence  to  England 
in  1550;  it  is  now,  however,  thought  to  be  indigenous  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Greece,  where  it  occurs  wild  at  3000  to 
4000  ft.  above  sea-level.  Matthiolus,  who  attributes  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  the  tree  to  the  use  of  the  nuts  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Constantinople  for  the  relief  of  short-windedness  and  cough 
in  horses,  remarks  that  no  andent  writer  appears  to  have  made 
mention  of  the  horse-chestnut.  Clusius  (Rariarum  plantarum 
hist,  i.  p.  8,  1601)  describes  it  as  a  vegetable  curiosity,  of 
which  in  1588  he  had  left  in  Vienna  a  living  specimen,  but  of 
which  he  had  not  yet  seen  either  the  flowers  or  recent  fruit. 
The  dry  fruit,  be  says,  had  frequently  been  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople into  Europe. 

The  tree  grows  rapidly;  it  flourishes  best  in  a  sandy,  somewhat 
moist  loam,  and  attains  a  height  of  50  to  60  or  more  ft.,  assuming 
a  pyramidal  outline.  Its  boughs  are  strong  and  spreading. 
The  buds,  conspicuous  for  their  size,  are  protected  by  a  coat  of  a 
glutinous  substance,  which  is  impervious  to  water;  in  spring 
this  melts,  and  the  bud-scales  are  then  cast  off.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  seven  radiating  leaflets  (long- wedge-shaped) ;  when 
young  they  are  downy  and  drooping.  From  the  early  date  of 
its  leafing  year  by  year,  a  horse-chestnut  in  the  Tuileries  is  known 
as  the  "Marronnier  du  20  mars."  The  flowers  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  which  are  white  dashed  with  red  and  yellow,  appear  in 
May,  and  sometimes,  but  quite  exceptionally,  again  in  autumn; 
they  form  a  handsome  erect  panicle,  but  comparatively  few  of 
them  afford  mature  fruit.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  or  shortly  before 
the  first  week  in  October,  when  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the 
three-valved  thorny  capsule  divides,  disclosing  the  brown  and  at 
first  beautifully  glossy  seeds,  the  so-called  nuts,  having  a  resem- 
blance to  sweet  chestnuts,  and  commonly  three  or  else  two  in 
number.  For  propagation  of  the  tree,  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
either  when  fresh,  or,  if  preserved  in  sand  or  earth,  in  spring. 
Drying  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  month  has  been  found  to 
prevent  their  germination.    Rooks  are  wont  to  remove  the  nuts 


from  the  tree  just  before  they  fall,  and  to  disperse  them  in  various 
directions.  The  tree  is  rarely  planted  in  mixed  plantations 
where  profit  is  an  object;  it  interferes  with  its  neighbours  and 
occupies  too  much  room.  It  is  generally  introduced  near  man- 
sion-houses for  ornament  and  shade,  and  the  celebrated  avenues 
at  Richmond  and  Bushey  Park  in  England  are  objects  of  great 
beauty  at  the  time  of  flowering. 

The  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  contains  a  greenish  oil,  resin,  a 
yellow  body,  a  tannin,  C^HmOu,  existing  likewise  in  the  seeds 
and  various  parts  of  the  tree,  and  decomposable  into  phloroglucin 
and  aesciglyoxalic  acid,  CtI^Oi,  also  aesculeUn  hydrate,  and  the 
crystalline  fluorescent  compound  aesculin,  of  the  formulaCnHMOit 
(Rochleder  and  Schwars),  with  which  occurs  a  similar  substance 
fraxin,  the  pamin  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  {Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc.  zi.  17, 
1859;  xii.  126,  i860),  who  suggests  that  its  presence  may  periiaps 
account  for  the  disorepandes  in  the  anal3rses  of  aesculin  given  by 
different  authors.  From  the  seeds  have  been  obtained  starch 
(about  i4%)»  gum,  mucilage,  a  non-drying  oil,  phosphoric  add, 
salts  of  caldum,  saponin,  by  boiling  which  with  dilute  hydro* 
chloric  or  sulphuric  add  aesculic  acid  is  obtained,  querciifin^ 
present  also  in  the  fully  developed  leaves,  aescigenin,  CisHmOi, 
and  aesculetin^  CAO4,  which  is  procurable  also,  but  in  small 
quantity  only,  from  the  bark.  Friedrich  Rochleder  has  described 
as  constituent  prindples  of  the  cotyledons  apkrodaescm,  CeiHt^On, 
a  bitter  glucoside,  argyraescin,  CvHi^is,  aesHnic  acid,  C^tfUJOu, 
and  queraescitrin,  CaH^iOss,  found  also  in  the  leaves.  To  prepare 
pure  starch  from  the  seeds,  Flandin  (Campt.  rend,  xzvii.  391, 
1848;  xxviii.  138,  1849)  recommends  kneading  them,  when 
peeled  and  bruised,  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  ^hf  to  ^  of  their 
weight  of  sodium  carbonate.  £.  Staffel  {Ann.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.  Ixxvi.,  1850,  p.  379)  after  drying  found,  in  spring  and 
autumn  respectively,  10*9  and  3*38%  of  ash  in  the  wood,  8-68 
and  6*  57  In  the  bark,  and  7-68  and  7-52  in  the  leaves  of  the  horse- 
chestnut.  The  ash  of  the  unripe  fruit  contains  58*77,  that  of  the 
ripe  kernel  61*74,  and  that  of  the  green  shell  75-91%  of  potash 
(E.  Wolff). 

The  wood  of  the  horse-chestnut  is  soft,  and  serves  only  for 
the  making  of  water-pipes,  for  turner's  work  and  common 
carpentry,  as  a  source  of  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  and  as  fuel. 
Newly  cut  it  wdghs  60  lb,  and  dry  35  lb  per  cub.  ft.  approxi- 
matdy.  The  bark  has  been  employed  for  dyeing  yellow  and  for 
tanning,  and  was  formerly  in  popi^ar  repute  as  a  febrifuge  and 
tonic.  The  powder  of  the  dried  nuts  was  at  one  time  prescribed 
as  a  sternutatory  (to  encourage  sneezing)  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  stated  to  form  with  alum-water  a  size  or 
cement  highly  offensive  to  vermin,  and  with  two  parts  of  wheaten 
flour  the  material  for  a  strong  bookbinder's  paste.  Infusion  of 
horse-chestnuts  is  found  to  expd  worms  from  soil,  and  soon  to 
kill  them  if  they  are  left  in  it.  The  nuts  furthermore  have  been 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  an  oil  for  burning,  cosmetic 
preparations  and  starch,  and  in  Switzerland,  France  and  Ireland, 
when  rasped  on  groimd,  to  the  bleaching  of  flax,  hemp,  silk  and 
wool.  In  Geneva  horse-chestnuts  are  largdy  consumed  by 
grazing  stock,  a  single  sheep  recdving  2  lb.  crushed  morning  and 
evening.  Given  to  cows  in  moderate  quantity,  they  have  been 
found  to  enhance  both  the  3ddd  and  flavour  of  milk.  Deer 
readily  eat  them,  and,  after  a  preliminary  steeping  in  lime-water, 
pigs  dso.  For  poultry  they  should  be  used  boiled,  and  mixed 
with  other  nourishment.  The  fallen  leaves  are  relished  by  sheep 
and  deer,  and  afford  a  good  litter  for  flocks  and  herds. 

One  variety  of  the  horse-chestnut  has  variegated  leaves,  and 
another  double  flowers.  Darwin  observed  that  A  e.  Pavia,  the  red 
buckeye  of  North  America,  shows  a  spedal  tendency,  under 
unfavourable  conditions,  to  be  double-blossomed.  The  seeds  of 
this  spedes  are  used  to  stupefy  fish.  The  scarlet-flowered  horse- 
chestnut,  Ae.  rubicunda,  is  a  handsome  tree,  less  in  height  and 
having  a  rounder  head  than  the  common  form;  it  is  a  native  of 
North  America.  Another  spedes,  possessing  flowers  with  the 
lower  petals  white  with  a  red  tinge,  and  the  upper  yellow  and  red 
with  a  white  border,  and  fruit  unarmed,  is  Ae.  indica,  a  native  of 
the  western  Himalayas.  Among  the  North  American  spedes  are 
the  foetid  or  Ohio  buckeye,  Ae.  glabra,  and  Ae.  flava,  the  sweet 
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buckeye.  Ae,  caUfvmicaj  when  full-grown  and  in  flower,  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  but  its  leaves  often  fall  before  niidsummer. 

(2)  The  Spanish  or  sweet  chestnut,  Caskmea  sativa  (natural 
order,  Fagaceae),  is  a  stately  and  magnificent  tree,  native  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  ripening  its 
fruit  in  sheltered  situations  as  far  north  as  Scotland.  It  lives 
very  long,  and  attains  a  large  size,  spreading  its  branches  widely. 
It  has  large  glossy  lanceolate  leaves  with  a  toothed  margin.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  early  summer,  are  in  pendulous,  slender 
yellowish  catkins,  which  bear  a  number  of  staminate  floweis  with 
a  few  pistillate  flowers  at  the  base.  The  staminate  contain  8  to  20 
stamens  which  produce  an  enormous  amount  of  dusty  yellow 
pollen,  some  of  which  gets  carried  by  wind  to  the  protruding 
stigmas  of  the  pistillate  flowers.  The  latter  are  borne  three 
together,  invested  by  a  cupule  of  four  green  bracts,  which,  as  the 
fruit  matures,  grow  to  form  the  tough  green  prickly  envelope 
surrounding  the  group  of  generally  three  nuts.  The  largest 
known  chestnut  tree  is  the  famous  Castagno  di  cento  cavalH^  or  the 
chestnut  of  a  hundred  horses,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  a  tree 
which,  when  measured  about  1780  by  Coimt  Borch,  was  fo\md  to 
have  a  circumference  of  190  ft.  The  timber  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  oak,  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
chestnut;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  numerous  fine 
medulkry  rays.  Unlike  oak,  the  wood  is  more  valuable  while 
young  than  old.  When  not  more  than  fifty  years  old  it  forms 
durable  posts  for  fences  and  gates;  but  at  that  age  it  often  begins 
to  deteriorate,  having  ring-shakes  and  central  hollows.  In  a 
young  state,  when  the  stems  are  not  above  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
ground,  the  chestnut  is  found  to  make  durable  hoops  for  casks  and 
props  for  vines;  and  of  a  larger  size  it  makes  good  hop-poles. 

Chestnuts  (the  fruit  of  the  tree)  are  extensively  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  and  are  eaten  roasted  or  boiled,  and  mashed  or 
otherwise  as  a  vegetable.  In  a  raw  state  they  have  a  sweet  taste, 
but  are  difficult  of  digestion.  The  trees  are  very  abundant  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  chestnuts  bulk  laigely  in  the  food  resources 
of  the  poor  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  Italy 
the  kernels  are  ground  into  meal,  and  used  for  thickening  soups, 
and  even  for  bread-making.  In  North  America  the  fruits  of  an 
allied  species,  C.  americana,  are  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked. 

CHETTLE,  HENRY  (1564?-!  607?),  English  dramatist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Chettle,  a  London 
dyer.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1577  to  a  stationer,  and  in  159 1 
became  a  partner  with  William  Hoskins  and  John  Danter.  In 
1592  he  published  Robert  Greene's  Groaisworth  of  Wit,  In  the 
preface  to  his  Kind  Herts  Dreame  (end  of  1592)  he  found  it 
necessary  to  disavow  any  share  in  that  pamphlet,  and  incidentally 
he  apologized  to  three  persons  (one  of  them  conunonly  identified 
with  Shakespeare)  who  had  been  abused  in  it.  Piers  Plainnes 
Seaven  Veres  PrentiskiPy  the  story  of  a  fictitious  apprenticeship  in 
Crete  and  Thrace,  appeared  in  1595.  As  early  as  1598  Francis 
Meres  includes  him  in  his  PaUodis  Tamia  as  one  of  the  '^  best  for 
comedy,"  and  between  that  year  and  1603  he  wrote  or 
collaborated  in  some  forty-nine  pieces.  He  seems  to  have  been 
generally  in  debt,  judging  from  numerous  entries  in  Henslowe's 
diary  of  advances  for  various  purposes,  on  one  occasion  (17th  of 
January  1599)  to  pay  his  expenses  in  the  Marshalsea  prison,  on 
another  (7th  of  March  1603)  to  get  his  play  out  of  pawn.  Of 
the  thirteen  plays  usually  attributed  to  Chettle's  sole  authorship 
only  one  was  printed.  This  was  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffmann:  or  a 
Revenge  for  a  Father  (played  1602;  printed  1631),  a  share  in 
which  Mr  Fleay  assigns  to  Thomas  Heywood.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  piece  was  put  forward  as  a  rival  to  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  Among  the  plays  in  which  Chettle  had  a  share 
is  catalogued  The  Danish  Tragedy ,  which  was  probably  either 
identical  with  Hoffmann  or  another  version  of  the  same  story. 
The  Pleasant  Comedie  of  Patient  Grissill  (1599),  in  which  he 
collaborated  with  Thomas  Dekker  and  William  Haughton,  was 
rq>rinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841.  It  contains  the 
lyric  **  Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers,"  which  is 
probably  Dekker's.  In  November  1599  Chettle  receives  ten 
shillings  for  mending  the  first  part  of  **  Robin  Hood,"  i,e.  The 
Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Hi4fUingdon,  by  Anthony  Munday; 


and  in  the  second  part,  which  followed  soon  after  and  was  printed 

in  x6oi ,  The  Death  of  Robert,  Barle  of  HwUmgdon,  he  collaborated 

with  Munday.    Both  plays  are  printed  in  Dodsley's  Select 

Collection  of  Old  English  Plays  (ed.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  vol.  viii.).  In 

1603  Chettle  published  England's  Mourning  Garment,  in  which  are 

included  some  verses  alluding  to  the  chief  poets  of  the  time.    His 

death  took  place  before  the  appearance  of  Dekker's  Knighfs 

Conjurer  in  1607,  for  he  is  there  mentioned  as  a  recent  arrival  in 

limbo. 

Hoffmann  was  edited  by  H.  B(arrett)  L(eniiard)  (1852)  and  by 
Richard  Ackermann  (Bamberg,  1894). 

CHEVAUER*  ALBERT  (1861-  ),  English  comedian,  began 
a  connexion  with  the  stage  while  still  a  child.  In  1877  he  was 
engaged  as  an  actor  under  the  Bancrofts  in  London,  and  for  some 
years  played  '^  legitimate "  parts  at  the  Court  theatre  and 
elsewh««.  In  189 1,  however,  he  began  a  successful  music-hall 
career  as  a  singer  of  coster  songs  of  his  own  invention,  a  new  type 
in  which  he  had  an  iounediate  success,  both  in  England  and 
America.  He  subsequently  organized  an  entertainment  of  his 
own,  with  sketdies  and  songs,  with  which  he  went  on  tour,  estab* 
lishing  a  wide  popularity  as  an  original  artist  in  his  special  line. 

CHEVALIER*  MICHEL  (1806-1879),  French  economist,  was 
bom  at  Limoges  on  the  13th  of  January  i8o6.  In  his  early 
manhood,  while  employed  as  an  engineer,  he  became  a  convert  to 
the  theories  of  Saint  Simon;  these  he  ardently  advocated  in  the 
dobe,  the  organ  of  the  Saint  Simonians,  which  he  edited  until  his 
arrest  in  1832  on  a  chaige  of  outraging  public  morality  by  its 
publication.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  but  was 
released  in  six  months  through  the  intervention  of  Thiers,  who 
sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  the  United  States  to  study  the 
question  of  land  and  water  transport.  In  1836  he  published,  in 
two  volumes,  the  letters  he  wrote  from  America  to  the  Journal 
des  dibats.  These  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he  was  sent 
in  the  same  year  on  an  economic  mission  to  England,  which 
resulted  in  his  publication  (in  1838)  of  Des  int^tts  matiriels  de  la 
France.  The  success  of  this  made  his  position  secure,  and  in  1 840 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  College  de 
France.  He  sat  for  a  short  time  (i  845-1 846)  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  lost  his  seat  owing  to  his  enthusiastic 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Under  Napoleon  HI.  he 
was  restored  to  the  position  of  which  the  revolution  of  1848  had 
temporarily  deprived  him.  In  1850  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  the  following  year  published  an  important  work 
in  favour  of  free  trade,  under  the  title  of  Examen  du  systhme 
commercial  connu  sous  le  nom  de  systhme  protecteur.  His  chief 
public  triumph  was  the  important  part  he  played  in  bringing 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  i860.  Previously  to  this  he  had  served,  in 
1^55)  upon  the  commission  for  oiganizing  the  Exhibition  of  1855, 
and  his  services  there  led  to  his  forming  one  of  the  French  jury  of 
awards  in  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862.  He  was  created  a 
member  of  the  Senate  in  i860,  and  continued  for  some  years  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  discussions.  He  retired  from  public  life 
in  1870,  but  was  unceasingly  industrious  with  his  pen.  He 
became  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1861,  and  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  received  from  many  quarters  public 
recognition  of  his  eminence  as  a  political  economist.  He  died  at 
his  ch&teau  near  Montpellier  (H6rault)  on  the  28th  of  November 
1879.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
other  languages.  Besides  those  already  mentioned  the  more 
important  are:  Cours  d^Sconomie  politique  (1842-1850) ;  Essais  de 
politique  industrieUe  (1843);  De  la  baisse  probaHe  d*or  (1859, 
translated  into  English  by  Cobden,  On  the  Probable  FaU  of  the 
Value  of  Gold,  Manchester,  1859);  VExpSdition  du  Mexique 
(i86s);    Introduction  aux  rapports  dujury  international  (1868).. 

CHEVALIER,  ULT8SE  (1841-  ),  French  bibliographer, 
was  bom  at  Rambouillet  on  the  24th  of  February  1841.  He 
published  a  great  number  of  documents  reladng  to  die  history  of 
Dauphin6,  e.g,  the  cartularies  of  the  church  and  the  town  of  Die 
(1868),  of  the  abbey  of  St  Andr6  le-Bas  at  'Wenne  (1869),  of  the 
abbey  of  Notre  Dame  at  Bonnevaux  in  the  diocese  of  Vienna 
(tSSg),  of  the  abbey  of  St  Chaffre  at  Le  Monestier  (1884),  the 
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inventories  and  several  collections  of  archives  of  the  dauphins  of 
Viennais,  and  a  BiUioMgue  lUurgique  in  six  volumes  (1893-1897), 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  which  constitute  the  Reperiorium 
hytnnologicum,  containing  more  than  20,000  articles.  But  his 
principal  work  is  the  RiperUrirc  des  sources  historiques  du  tnayen 
dge.  The  first  part,  Bio-biHiographie  (1877-1886 ;  2nd  ed.,  1905), 
contains  the  names  of  all  the  historical  personages  alive  between 
the  years  x  and  1500  who  are  mentioned  in  printed  books, 
together  with  the  precise  indication  of  all  the  places  where  they 
are  mentioned.  The  second  part,  Topo-bihliographie  (1894- 
1903),  contains  not  only  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  books 
on  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  but,  in  a  general  way,  every- 
thing  not  included  in  the  Bio-hibliograpkie.  The  RSperiaire  as  a 
whole  contains  an  enormous  mass  of  useful  information,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  bibliographical  monuments  ever  devoted  to 
the  study  of  medieval  history.  Though  a  Catholic  priest  and 
professor  of  history  at  the  Catholic  imiversity  of  Lyons,  the  Abb6 
(afterwards  Canon)  Chevalier  knew  how  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent critical  attitude  even  in  religious  questions.  In  the 
controversy  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Shroud  (sudario)  at 
Turin,  he  worked  in  the  true  scientific  spirit  by  tracing  back  the 
history  of  that  piece  of  stuff,  which  was  undoubtedly  used  as  a 
shroud,  but  which  was  not  produced  before  the  14th  century  and 
is  probably  no  older  (See  Le  Saint  Suaire  dc  Lirey^hamh^y' 
Turin  et  Us  difenseurs  dc  son  authenticiU).  Similarly,  in  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette;  Stude  critique  sur  I'authenticiti  de  la  Santa  Casa 
(1906),  he  dissipated  by  the  aid  of  authentic  documents  the 
legend  which  had  embellished  and  f abified  the  primitive  history 
of  that  sanctuary. 

CHEVAUX-DB-FRISB  (French  for  '' Friesland  hoises "; 
the  Dutch  Vriesse  ruyters,  ''  Frisian  horsemen,"  and  German 
Spanische  Reiter,  "  Spani^  horsemen  "),  a  military  obstacle, 
originating  apparently  in  the  Dutch  War  of  Independence,  and 
used  to  dose  the  breadi  of  a  fortress,  streets,  &c.  It  was  formerly 
often  used  in  field  operations  as  a  defence  against  cavalry;  hence 
the  name,  as  the  Dutch  were  weak  in  the  mounted  arm  and  had 
therefore  to  check  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  an  artificial  obstacle. 
Chevaux-de-f  rise  consist  of  beams  in  which  are  fixed  a  number  of 
spears,  sword-blades,  &c.,  with  the  points  projecting  outwards  on 
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CHEVERUS,  JEAN  LOUIS  ANNE  MA6DELEINE  LEFEBVRE 

DE  ( 1 768-1 836),  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
January  1768,  in  Mayenne,  France,  where  his  father  was  general 
dvil  judge  and  lieutenant  of  police.  He  studied  at  the  college  of 
Mayenne,  received  the  tonsure  when  twdve,  became  prior  of 
Torbechet  while  still  little  more  than  a  child,  thence  derived 
sufficient  income  for  his  education,  entered  the  College  of  Louis  le 
Grand  in  178 1,  and  after  completing  his  theological  studies  at  the 
Seminary  of  St  Magloire,  was  ordained  deacon  in  October  1790, 
and  priest  by  spedal  dispensation  on  the  i8th  of  December.  He 
was  immediately  made  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans  and 
began  to  act  as  vicar  to  his  imde  in  Mayenne,  who  died  in  1792. 
Owing  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  he  emigrated  in  1792  to 
England,  and  thence  in  1 796  to  America,  settling  in  Boston,  Mass. 
His  interest  had  been  aroused  by  Frangois  Antoine  Matignon,  a 
former  professor  at  Orieans,  now  in  charge  under  Bishop  John 
Carroll  of  all  the  Catholic  churches  and  missions  in  New  England. 
Cheverus,  although  at  first  appointed  to  an  Indian  mission  in 
Maine,  remained  in  Boston  for  nearly  a  year,  and  returned  thither 
after  several  months  in  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy 
missions  and  visits  to  scattered  Catholic  families  along  the  way. 
During  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1 798  he  won  great  praise 
djid  respect  for  his  courage  and  charity;  and  his  preaching  was 
listened  to  by  many  Protestants — indeed  the  subscriptions  for  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  which  he  founded  in  1803  were  largely 
from  non-Catholics.  In  1808  the  papal  brief  was  issued  making 
Boston  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to  Baltimore,  and  Cheverus  its 
bishop.  He  was  consecrated  on  All  Saints'  day  in  1810,  at  St 
Peter's,  Baltimore,  by  Archbishop  Carroll.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  hi^  assistant  bishop,  Neale,  urged  the  appointment  of 
Cheverus  as  assistant  to  himself;  Cheverus  refused  and  warmly 
asserted  his  desire  to  remain  in  Boston;  but,  much  broken  by  the 


death  of  Matignon  in  181 8  and  with  impaired  health,  he  soon 
foimd  it  necessary  to  leave  the  seat  of  his  bishopric.  In  1823, 
Louis  XVIII.  having  insisted  on  his  return  to  France,  Cheverus 
became  bishop  of  Montauban,  where  his  tolerance  captivated  the 
Protestant  dergy  and  laymen  of  the  dty.  He  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux  in  1826;  and  on  the  ist  of  February  1836,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  made  a 
cardinal.  He  died  in  Bordeaux  on  the  19th  of  July  1836.  To 
Cheverus,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  due  the  position  that  Boston 
now  holds  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  America,  as  well  as 
the  general  growth  of  that  church  in  New  England.  Hia  character 
was  essentially  lovable:  the  Jews  of  Bordeaux  and  Protestants 
everywhere  delighted  to  honour  him. 

See  the  rather  extravagant  biography  by  J.  Huen-Dubouiv,  Vie 
du  cardinal  de  Cheverus  (Bordeaux,  1838;  Engliab  version  by  £. 
Stewart,  Boston,  1839). 

CHEVET,  the  term  emi^oyed  in  French  architecture  to 
distinguish  the  apsidal  end  of  a  church,  in  which  the  apses  or 
chapels  radiate  round  the  choir  aisle.  The  two  earliest  examples 
(nth  and  12th  century)  are  found  in  the  churches  of  St  Hilaire, 
Poitiers,  and  Notre  Dame-du-Port,  Clermont,  where  there  are 
four  apses.  A  more  usual  number  is  five,  and  the  central  apse, 
being  of  larger  dimensions,  becomes  the  Lady  chapeL  This  was 
the  case  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  Henry  III.  introduced  the 
chevet  into  England;  Henry  VII. 's  chapd  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  original  Lady  chapd,  which  must  have  heai  of  exceptional 
size,  as  it  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  present  structure.  In 
Solignac,  Fontevrault  and  Paray-le-Monial  there  are  only  three, 
in  these  cases  sufficiently  distant  one  from  the  other  to  allow  of  a 
window  between.  The  usual  number  in  all  the  great  cathedrals 
of  the  13th  century,  as  in  Bourges,  Chartres»  Reims,  Troyes, 
Tours,  Bayeux,  Antwerp  and  Bruges,  is  five.  In  Beauvais, 
Amiens  and  Cologne  there  are  seven  apsidal  chapels,  and  in 
Clairvaux  nine  radiating  but  rectangular  chapels.  In  the  X4th 
and  15th  centuries  the  central  apse  was  increased  in  sice  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  in  St  Ouen  at  Rouen. 

CHEVIOT  HILUI,  a  range  fonning  about  35  m.  of  the  border 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  boundary  generally 
follows  the  line  of  greatest  elevation,  but  as  the  slope  is  more 
gradual  southward  and  northward  the  larger  part  of  the  range  is 
in  Northumberland,  England,  and  the  lesser  in  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland.  The  axis  nms  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a  northward 
tendency  at  the  eastern  end,  where  the  ridge  culminates  in  the 
Cheviot,  2676  ft.  Its  chief  elevations  from  this  point  south* 
westward  fall  abruptly  to  2034  ft.  in  Windygate  Hill,  and  then 
more  gradually  to  about  1600  ft.  above  the  pass,  followed  by  a 
high  road  from  Redesdale.  Beyond  this  are  Carter  Fell  (18x5) 
and  Ped  Fell  (1964),  after  which  two  lines  of  lesser  elevation 
branch  westward  and  southward  to  enclose  Liddesdale.  The 
hills  are  finely  grouped,  of  conical  and  high-arched  forms,  and 
generally  grass-covered.  Their  flanks  are  scored  with  deep 
narrow  glens  in  every  direction,  carrying  the  headwaters  of  the 
Till,  Coquet  and  North  Tyne  on  the  south,  and  tributaries  of  the 
Tweed  on  the  north.  The  range  is  famous  for  a  valuable  breed  of 
sheep,  which  find  abundant  pasture  on  its  smooth  declivities. 
In  earlier  days  it  was  the  scene  of  many  episodes  of  border 
warfare,  and  its  name  is  inseparably  assodated  with  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase,  The  main  route  into  Scotland  from  England  lies 
along  the  low  coastal  belt  east  of  the  Till;  the  Till  itself  provided 
another,  and  Redesdale  a  third.  There  are  numerous  ruins  of 
castles  and  "  ped  towers  "  or  forts  on  the  English  side  in  this 
district. 

Geology.— The  rocks  entering  into  the  geological  structure  of  the 
Cheviots  belong  to  the  Silurian,  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carbonifer* 
ous  systems.  The  oldest  strata,  which  are  of  Upper  Silurian  age* 
form  inliers  that  have  been  exposed  by  the  denudation  of  the 
youneer  palaeozoic  rocks.  One  of  these  which  occurs  high  up  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Cheviots  is  drained  by  the  Kale  Water  ana  the 
river  Coquet  and  is  covered  towards  the  north  by  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  volcanic  series  and  on  the  south  by  Carboniferous  strata. 
Another  area  is  traversed  by  the  Jed  Water  and  the  Edgerston 
Burn  and  is  surrounded  by  rocks  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  The 
strata  consist  of  greywackes,  flags  and  shales  with  seams  and  zones 
of  graptolite  shale  which  yield  fossils  sparingly. 
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On  the  upturned  and  denuded  edges  of  the  Silurian  strata  a  great 
pile  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower  Old  Red  &nd- 
■tone  age  rests  unconformable,  which  consists  chiefly  of  lavas  with 
thin  pordnKB  of  tuff.  A  stnking  feature  is  the  absence  of  coarse 
sediments,  thus  indicating  prolonged  volcanic  activity.  They  cover 
an  area  of  about  330  sq.  m.  in  the  eastern  mjI  of  the  Cheviots  and 
rise  to  a  height  of  2676  ft.  airave  the  sea.  The  lavas  comprise  dark 
pitchstone,  resembling  that  at  Kirk  Yetholm,  and  porphyritic  and 
am^daloidal  andesites  and  baseits.  This  volcanic  platform  is 
pier«d  by  a  mass  of  eiaaite  about  20  sq.  m.  in  extent,  which  forms 
(he  highest  peak  in  tne  Cheviot  range.  It  has  been  described  by 
Dr  Teall  as  an  augite-biotite-granite  having  strong  affinities  with 
the  augite-bearing  granitites  of  Laveline  and  OberbrQck  in  the 
Vo«0es.  Both  the  granite  and  the  surrounding  lavas  are  traversed 
by  dykes  and  sills  of  intermediate  and  acid  types  represented  by 


westwards]  rest  directly  on  the  ^urian  platform.  Towards  the 
south  and  east  the  volcanic  pile  is  overlaid  by  Carboniferous  strata, 
thus  indicating  a  prolonged  interval  of  denudation. 

On  the  northern  slopes  ol  the  weetern  part  of  the  Cheviots  the 
representatives  of  the  Cementstone  groap  of  the  Carboniferous 
system  come  to  the  surface,  where  they  consist  of  shales,  clays, 
mudstones,  sandstones  with  cementstones  and  occasional  bands  of 
marine  limestone.  These  are  followed  in  normal  order  by  the  Fell 
Sandstone  group,  comprising  a  succession  of  sandstones  with  inter- 
calations of  ,rea  and  green  clavs  and  impure  cementstone  bands. 
They  form  the  higher  part  of  the  LarHston  Fells  and  are  traceable 
eastwards  to  Pee)  Fell,  where  there  is  evidence  of  successive  land  sur- 
faces in  the  form  of  dirt  beds.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  Lewis- 
bum  coal-bearing  group,  which  represents  the  Scremerston  coals. 

CHBVRIUL,  HICHBL  EUGfiNB  (1786-1889),  French  chemist, 
was  bom,  on  Che  31st  of  August  1786,  at  Angers,  where  his  father 
was  a  phyfidan.  At  about  the  age  of  seventeen  be  went  to  Paris 
and  entered  L.  N.  Vauquelin's  chemical  laboratory,  afterwards 
becoming,  his  asEistant  at  the  natural  history  museum  in  the 
Jardin  dcs  Plantes.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Lyc£e  Chartemagne,  and  subsequently  under- 
took the  directorship  of  the  Gobelins  tapestry  works,  where  be 
carried  but  his.  researches  on  colour  contrasts  {De  la  lot  du 
contratt*  simtdtanl  des  couUurs,  1839).  In  1S16  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  whose 
Copley  medal  he  was  awarded  in  1857.  He  succeeded  his  master, 
Vauquelin,  as  professor  of  organic  chemistry  at  the  natural 
history  museum  in  1830,  and  thirty-lhree  years  later  assumed  its 
directorship  also;  this  he  relinquished  in  1879,  though  he  stiU 
retained  Us  professorship.  In  1S86  the  completion  of  his 
hundredth  year  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings;  and  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Paris  on  the  gth  of  Apri]  iS8g,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  In  iqoi  a  statue  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  museum  with  which  he  was  connected  for  so 
many  years.  His  scientific  work  covered  a  wide  range,  but  his 
name  is  beat  known  for  the  classical  researches  he  carried  out  on 
animal  fats,  published  in  1823  (Recherches  lur  les  corps  gras 
d'origine  animaie).  These  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  true 
nature  of  soap;  he  was  also  able  to  discover  the  composition  of 
stearin  and  olein,  and  to  isolate  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  the  names 
of  which  were  invented  by  him.  This  work  led  to  important 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  candle-manufacture.  Chevreul 
was  a  determined  enemy  of  charlatanism  in  every  form,  and  a 
complete  sceptic  as  to  the  "scientific"  psychical  research  or 
spiritualism  which  had  begun  in  his  time  (see  his  De  la  baguette 
divinatoire,  el  des  tables  lottrnatUes,  1864). 

CHEVRON  (Fr.  from  chiwe,  a  goat),  in  architecture,  the  beams 
or  rafters  in  the  roofs  of  a  building,  meeting  in  an  angle  with  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  horns  of  a  butting  goat;  in  heraldry 
a  bent  bar  on  a  shield,  used  also  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of 
rank  on  the  sleeves  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  moat  armies 
and  navies  and  by  poUce  and  other  organized  bodies  wearing 
uniform,  and  as  a  mark  of  good  conduct  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Chevron  is  also  an  architectural  term  for  an  inflected  ornament, 
called  also  "  zig-zag,"  found  largely  in  romanesque  architecture 
in  France,  England  and  Sicily.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
decorations  found  in  the  voussoirs  of  the  Norman  arch,  and 
was  employed  also  on  shafts,  as  in  the  cloisters  of  Monreaie  near 


Palermo,  those  of  St  Paul  outside  Rome,  and  many  churches  in 
Germany.  Its  earliest  appearance  was  in  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon 
at  Mycenae,  where  the  shafts  flanking  the  entrance  doorway 
have  nine  decorative  chevron  bands;  in  this  case  there  is  no 
doubt  it  was  derived  from  tlie  metal  casing  of  the  early  wood 
columns. 

CHEVROTAIH,  a  name  taken  from  the  French  to  designate  the 
various  representatives  of  the  mammalian  ungulate  family 
Tragulidae.  These  tiny  animals,  commonly  known  as  mouse- 
deer,  are  in  no  wise  nearly  related  to  the  true  deer,  but  constitute 
by  themselves  a  special  section  of  artiodactyle  ungulates  known 
as  Tragulina,  for  the  characteristics  of  which  see  Aktiodactyla. 
The  typical  genus  Tragw/uj,  which  is  Asiatic,  contains  the  smallest 
representatives  of  the  family,  the  animals  having  more  of 
the  general  aspects  and  habits  of  some  rodents,  such  as  the 
agoutis,  than  of  other  ruminants.  The  longest-known  species  are 
T.javanicus,  T.  napu,  T.  kanchil,  T.  stanleyanus  and  T.  memmina; 
but  a  number  of  other  forms,  beat  regarded  for  the  most  part  as 
races,  have  been  named.  Of  those  mentioned,  the  first  four  are 
from  the  Malay  Peninsula  or  the  islands  of  the  Indo-Malay 
Archipelago,  the  last  from  Ceylon  and  India,    KanchU  and  napv 


African  Water  Chevrotain  {DorcatiitrUun  aquaticvm). 

(or  napoh)  are  the  Malay  names  of  the  species  with  those  ^>ecific 
titles.  The  second  genus,  Dorcatheriutn  (or  Myomosckus),  is 
African,  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  feet  being  stouter  and 
shorter,  the  outer  toes  better  developed,  and  the  two  middle 
metacarpals  not  welded  together.  Its  dental  formula  (as  that  of 
Traguliu)  is  i.i,  c.  {,  p.^,  m.^  =34.  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  13,  L.  6, 
S.  5,  Ca,  11-13.  '^^  oi^y  existing  species,  D.  aqvalicum  (fig.),  in 
type  is  rather  larger  than  any  of  the  Asiatic  chevrotains,  which 
it  otherwise  much  resembles,  but  is  said  to  frequent  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  have  much  the  habits  of  pigs.  It  is  of  a  rich  brown 
coloiur,  with  back  and  sides  spotted  and  striped  with  white;  and 
it  is  evidently  the  survivor  of  an  ancient  form,  as  remains  of  a 
species  only  differing  in  ^zt  (D.  crassum)  have  been  found  in  the 
Miocene  deposits  of  France.  For  long  this  species  was  sup- 
posed to  be  restricted  to  West  Africa,  but  it  has  recently  been 
obtained  in  East  Central  Africa,  where  it  is  represented  by  a 
local  race.  (R.L.') 

CHEYEHNB  (Sioux  for  "  of  alien  speech"),  a  tribe  of  Korth 
American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  They  formerly  lived  on 
the  Cheyenne  river.  North  Dakota.  Driven  west  by  the  Dakotas, 
they  were  found  by  early  explorers  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.  Part  of  them  later  moved  south 
and  allied  themselves  with  the  Arapahoes.  Their  whole  history 
has  been  one  of  war  with  their  red  and  white  neighbours.  They 
are  a  powerful  athletic  race,  mentally  superior  to  the  average 
American  Indian.     They  are  divided  into  eleven  subdivisions  and 
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formedy  had  a  council  of  chiefs.    They  number  some  3000, 

and  are  divided  into  northern  and  southern  Cheyennes;    the 

former  being  on  a  reservation  in  Montana,  the  latter  in  Oklahoma. 

In  1878-79  a  band  of  the  former  revolted,  and  some  seventy-five 

of  them  were  killed. 

See  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907);  also 
Indians,  North  American. 

CHEYENNE,  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  Wyoming,  U.S.A., 
and  county-seat  of  Laramie  county,  on  Crow  Creek,  about  106  m. 
N.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1890)  11,690;  (1900)  14,087,  of  whom  1691 
were  foreign-bom;  (1905,  state  census)  13,656.  It  is  served  by 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  railways.  It  is  situated  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state,  on  the  high  plains  near  the  E.  foot  of  the 
Laramie  range,  at  an  altitude  of  6050  ft.;  the  surrotmding 
country  is  given  up  to  mining  (lignite  and  iron),  grazing  and 
dry-farming.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  capitol, 
modelled  after  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington;  the  United 
States  government  building,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  the 
Union  Pacific  dep6t,  the  high  school,  the  Carnegie  library,  St 
Mary's  cathedral  (Roman  Catholic),  the  Convent  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus,  the  Masonic  Temple  and  the  Elks'  clubhouse.  The 
city  has  two  parks,  and  is  connected  by  a  boulevard  with  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  an  important  United  States  military  post,  4  m. 
north  of  the  city,  established  in  1867  and  named  in  honour  of 
Major-General  David  AJlen  Russell  (i 820-1 864)  of  the  Union 
army,  who  was  killed  at  Opequan,  Viiginia.  The  industrial 
prosperity  of  Cheyenne  is  largely  due  to  the  extensive  railway 
shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  situated  here;  but  the  city  is  also  an 
important  cattle  market  and  has  stock-yards.  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  city's  factory  products  ($924,697)  was  almost  one-fourth 
the  total  value  of  tlie  factory  products  of  the  state.  Cheyenne, 
settled  in  1867,  when  the  Union  Pacific  reached  here,  was  named 
from  the  Cheyenne  Indians.  It  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
capital  of  the  territory  in  1869,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
same  year. 

CHBTNEt  THOMAS  KELLT  (1841-  ),  EngHsh  divine  and 
Biblical  critic,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  Oxford.  Subsequently  he  studied  German 
theological  methods  at  Gdttingen.  He  was  ordained  in  1864,  and 
held  a  fellowship  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  1868-1882.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period  he  stood  alone  in  the  university  as 
a  teacher  of  the  main  conclusions  of  modem  Old  Testament 
criticism.  In  1881  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Tendring, 
in  Essex,  and  in  1884  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revision  company.  He  resigned  the  living  of  Tendring  in 
1885  on  his  appointment  to  the  Oriel  professorship,  which  carried 
with  it  a  canonry  at  Rochester.  In  1889  he  delivered  the 
Hampton  lectures  at  Oxford.  In  1908  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship. He  consistently  urged  in  his  writings  the  necessity  of  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  of 
literary,  historical  and  scientific  considerations.  His  publications 
include  commentaries  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  and 
lectures  and  addresses  on  theological  subjects.  He  was  a  joint 
editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica  (London,  1 899-1 903),  a  work 
embodying  the  more  advanced  conclusions  of  English  biblical 
criticism.  In  the  introduction  to  his  Origin  of  the  Psalter  (London, 
1891)  he  gave  an  account  of  his  development  as  a  critical 
scholar. 

CHfeT,  ANTOINE  LEONARD  DB  (1773-1832),  French 
orientalist,  was  bom  at  Neuilly  on  the  isth  of  January  1773. 
His  father,  Antoine  de  Ch6zy  (i7i8r-i798),  was  an  engineer 
who  finally  became  director  of  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es. 
The  son  was  intended  for  his  father's  profession;  but  in  1799  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  oriental  department  of  the  national  library. 
About  1803  he  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  though  he  possessed 
neither  grammar  nor  dictionary,  and  by  great  labour  he  obtained 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  be  able  to  compose  in  it 
verses  said  to  possess  great  elegance.  He  was  the  first  professor  of 
Sanskrit  appointed  in  the  College  de  France  (181 5),  a  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  member  of  the  Acad6mie  des 
Inscriptions.  He  died  in  1832.  Among  his  works  were  Medjouin 


et  Leila  (1807),  from  the  Persian;    YadjanadaUa  Badha  (1814) 

and  La  Reconnaissance  de  Sacountala  (1830),  from  the  Sanskrit; 

UAnthologie  fy^otique  d'Amrou   (1831),   published   under   the 

pseudonym  d'Apudy. 

See  the  Mimoires  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  (new  series, 
vol.  xii.),  where  there  is  a  notice  of  Ch^y  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

CHHATARPUR,  a  native  state  in  the  Bundelkhand  agency  of 
Central  India.  Area,  1118  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  156,139;  esti- 
mated revenue,  £16,000.  The  chief,  whose  hereditary  title  is 
raja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the  Ponwar  clan,  whose  ancestor  dispossessed 
the  descendant  of  Chhatar  Sal,  the  foimder  of  Bundelkhand 
independence,  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  The  state 
was  guaranteed  to  Kunwar  Suni  Singh  Ponwar  in  1806.  In  1854 
it  would  have  lapsed  to  the  British  government  for  want  of 
direct  heirs,  but  was  conferred  on  Jagat  Raj  as  a  spedal  act  of 
grace.  The  town  of  Chhatakpur,  which  is  named  after  Chhatar 
Sal,  and  contains  his  cenotaph,  is  70  m.  by  road  S.W.  of  Banda. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,029.  There  are  manufactures  of  paper  and  coarse 
cutlery,  and  a  high  school.  The  state  also  contains  the  British 
cantonment  of  Nowgong. 

CHHATTISOARH,  a  division  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India, 
comprising  a  British  division  (21,240  sq.  m.)  and  two  small 
feudatory  states,  Raigarh  (i486  sq.  m.)  and  Sarangarh  (540  sq. 
m.).  In  X905  the  five  Oriya  states  of  Bamra,  Rairakhol,  Sonpur, 
Patna  and  Kalahandi  were  transferred  from  the  Central  Pro* 
vinces  to  Bengal.  Chhattisgarh,  or  "  the  thirty-six  forts,^'  is  a 
low-lying  plain,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  hills  and  forests, 
while  a  rocky  barrier  shuts  it  of!  from  the  Nagpur  plain  on  the 
west.  Two  great  rivers,  the  Nerbudda  and  Sone,  take  their  rise  at 
the  side  of  the  Amarkantak  hill  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
division,  the  Nerbudda  flowing  nearly  due  west  to  the  Bombay 
coast,  the  Sone  ultimately  falling  into  the  Ganges  in  Lower 
Bengal.  Protected  on  both  sides  by  ranges  of  hills,  the  district 
was,  until  late  years,  the  least  known  portion  of  the  most  obscure 
division  of  India,  but  recently  it  has  been  opened  up  by  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  railway,  and  has  developed  into  a  great  grain- 
producing  country.  Its  population  is  almost  pure  Hindu,  except 
in  the  two  great  tracts  of  hill  and  forest,  where  the  aboriginal 
tribes  retired  before  the  Aryan  invasion.  It  remained  com- 
paratively unaflFected  either  by  the  Oriya  immigration  on  the 
east,  or  by  the  later  influx  of  Mahrattas  on  the  west.  For  though 
the  Mahrattas  conquered  and  govemed  the  country  for  a  period, 
they  did  not  take  possession  of  the  land.  In  1901  the  population 
of  the  two  remaining  feudatory  states  was  125,281,  Raigarh 
having  86,543  and  Sarangarh  38,738.  Much  of  the  soil  is  still 
covered  with  forest,  but  it  includes  fertile  rice  land. 

The  British  division  of  Chhattisgarh  comprises  the  three 
districts  of  Dmg  (created  in  1906),  Raipur  and  Bilaspur.  In  1905 
the  district  of  Sambalpur,  together  with  the  five  feudatory  states, 
was  transferred  to  Bengal.  In  1901  the  population  of  the 
reduced  area  was  2,642,983. 

CHHINDWARA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Nerbudda  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  site  of  the  town 
is  2200  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  ranges  of  low 
hills.  The  European  station  extends  for  nearly  2  m.  and  is  well 
wooded.  It  is  considered  very  healthy,  and  forms  a  resort  for 
European  visitors  from  Nagpur  and  Kampti  during  the  hot 
weather. 

The  area  of  the  District  or  CimiNDWAitA  is  4631  sq.  m.  It 
has  two  natural  subdivisions — the  hill  country  above  the  slopes  of 
the  Satpura  mountains,  called  the  Balaghat,  and  a  tract  of  low 
land  to  the  south  called  the  Zerghat.  The  high  tableland  of  the 
Balaghat  lies  for  the  most  part  upon  the  great  basaltic  formation 
which  stretches  across  the  Satpuras  as  far  east  as  Jubbulpore. 
The  country  consists  of  a  regular  succession  of  hills  and  fertile 
valleys,  formed  by  the  small  ranges  which  cross  its  surface  east  and 
west.  The  average  height  of  the  uplands  is  2500  ft.,  but  there 
are  many  points  of  greater  elevation.  The  appearance  of  the 
Zerghat  below  the  hills  is  generally  open  and  undulating.  Tlic 
country  is  intersected  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  Kanhan  is 
the  most  considerable.  Near  the  hills  and  along  the  streams  are 
strips  and  patches  of  jungle;  the  villages  are  usually  surrounded 
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with  picturesque  groves  of  tamarind,  mango  and  other  shade- 
giving  trees.  In  the  hill-country  the  cUmate  is  temperate  and 
healthy.  In  the  cold  season  ice  is  frequently  seen  in  the  small 
tanks  at  an  elevation  of  about  2000  ft.  Until  May  the  hot  wind  is 
little  felt,  while  during  the  rains  the  weather  is  cool  and  agreeable. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  36  in.  Pop.  (1901) 
407,927.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  brass- 
ware.  Coal  in  this  neighbourhood  began  to  be  worked  after  the 
opening  of  a  branch  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  to  Chhindwara 
and  the  coalfields  to  the  north  in  1905. 

Chhindwara  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  ancient  Gond 
dynasty  of  Chhindwara  and  Nagpur,  whose  seat  was  at  Deogarh 
until,  in  the  i8th  century,  it  was  removed  by  Chand  Sultan,  son  of 
Bakht  Buland  (founder  of  the  short-lived  greatness  of  the 
djmasty,  and  of  the  dty  of  Nagpur)  to  Nagpur  (see  Gondwana 
and  Nagpuk). 

CHIABRERA,  6ABRIELL0  (1552-1637),  Italian  poet,  some- 
times called  the  Italian  Pindar,  was  of  patrician  descent^  and  was 
bom  at  Savona,  a  little  town  in  the  domain  of  the  Genoese 
republic,  twenty-eight  years  after  the  birth  of  Ronsard,  with 
whom  he  has  far  more  in  common  than  with  the  great  Greek 
whose  echo  he  sought  to  make  himself.  As  he  has  told  in  the 
pleasant  fragment  of  autobiography  prefixed  to  his  works,  in 
which,  like  Caesar,  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he 
was  a  posthumous  child;  he  went  to  Rome  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  under  the  care  of  his  imcle  Giovanni.  There  he  read  with 
a  private  tutor,  suffered  severely  from  two  fevers  in  succession, 
and  was  sent  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  society,  to  the  Jesuits' 
College,  where  he  remained  till  his  twentieth  year,  studying 
philosophy,  as  he  says,  "  pi^  per  trattenimento  che  per  appren- 
dere," — ^rather  for  occupation  than  for  learning's  sake.  Losing 
his  uncle  about  this  time,  CMabrera  returned  to  Savona, ''  again 
to  see  his  own  and  be  seen  by  them.**  In  a  little  while,  however, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  household  of  a  cardinal, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years,  frequenting  the  society  of 
Paulus  Manutius  and  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  dramatist  and 
critic  of  Tasso,  and  attending  the  lectures  and  hearing  the  con- 
versation of  Mureto.  His  revenge  of  an  insult  offered  him 
obliged  him  to  betake  himself  once  more  to  Savona,  where,  to 
amuse  himself,  he  read  poetry,  and  particularly  Greek.  The 
poets  of  his  choice  were  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  and  these  he 
studied  till  it  grew  to  be  his  ambition  to  reproduce  in  his  own 
tongue  their  rhythms  and  structures,  and  so  to  enrich  his  country 
with  a  new  form  of  verse — ^in  his  own  words,  "  like  his  country- 
man, Columbus,  to  find  a  new  world  or  drown."  His  reputation 
was  made  at  once;  but  he  seldom  qtdtted  Savona,  though  often 
invited  to  do  so,  saving  for  journeys  of  pleasure,  in  which  he 
greatly  delighted,  and  for  occasional  visits  to  the  courts  of  princes 
whither  he  was  often  summoned,  for  his  verse's  sake,  and  in  his 
capacity  as  a  dramatist.  At  the  ripe  age  of  fifty  he  took  to 
himself  a  wife,  one  Lelia  Pavese,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
After  a  simple  and  blameless  life,  during  which  he  produced 
a  vast  quantity  of  verse — epic,  tragic,  pastoral,  lyrical  and 
satirical — ^he  died  in  1637,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-five. 
An  epitaph  was  written  for  him  in  elegant  Latin  by  Urban  VIIL; 
but  on  his  tombstone  are  graven  two  quaint  Italian  hexameters 
of  his  own,  in  which  the  gazer  is  warned  from  the  poet's  own 
example  not  to  prefer  Parnassus  to  Calvary. 

A  maker  of  odes  in  all  their  elaborate  pomp  of  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  a  master  of  new  and  complex  rhythms,  a  coiner 
of  ambitious  words  and  composite  epithets,  an  employer  of 
audacious  transpositions  and  inversions,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
new  system  of  poetic  diction, — ^it  is  not  surprising  that  Chiabrera 
shotild  have  been  compared  with  Ronsard.  Both  were  destined 
to  suffer  ecKpse  as  great  and  sudden  as  had  been  their  glory. 
Ronsard  was  succeeded  by  Malherbe  and  by  French  literature, 
properly  so-called;  Chiabrera  was  the  last  of  the  great  Italians, 
and  after  him  literature  languished  till  the  second  renaissance 
under  Manzoni.  Chiabrera,  however,  was  a  man  of  merit,  apart 
from  that  of  the  mere  innovator.  Setting  aside  his  epics  and 
dramas  (one  of  the  latter  received  the  honours  of  translation  at 
the  hands  of  Nicolas  Chr6tien,  a  sort  of  scenic  du  Bartas),  much 


of  his  work  remains  yet  readable  and  pleasant.  His  grand 
Pindarics  are  dull,  it  is  true,  but  some  of  his  Canzanette,  like  the 
anacreontics  of  Ronsard,  are  exceedingly  elegant  and  graceful. 
His  autobiographical  sketch  is  also  extremely  interesting.  The 
simple  old  poet,  with  his  adoration  of  Greek  (when  a  thing 
pleased  him  greatly  he  was  wont  to  talk  of  it  as  "  Greek  Verse  "), 
his  delight  in  joumej^  and  sight-seeing,  his  dislike  for  literary 
talk  save  with  intimates  and  equals,  his  vanities  and  vengeances, 
his  pride  in  the  memory  of  favours  bestowed  on  him  by  popes 
and  princes,  his  "  infinita  maraviglia  "  over  Virgil's  versification 
and  metaphor,  his  fondness  for  masculine  rhymes  and  blank 
verse,  his  quiet  Christianity,  is  a  figure  deserving  perhaps  of 
more  study  than  is  likely  to  be  bestowed  on  that  "  new  world  " 
of  art  which  it  was  his  glory  to  fancy  his  own,  by  discovery  and 
by  conquest. 

The  best  editions  of  Chiabrera  are  those  of  Rome  (17 18,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  of  Venice  (1731, 4  vols.  8vo) ;  of  Leghorn  (1781,  5  vols.  12 mo) ; 
and  of  Milan  (1807, 3  vols.  8vo).  These  only  contain  his  lyric  work; 
all  the  rest  he  wrote  has  been  long  forgotten. 

CHIANA  (anc.  Clanis),  a  river  of  Tuscany,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines  S.  of  Arezzo,  runs  through  the  valley  of  Chiusi,  and 
after  receiving  the  Paglia  just  below  Orvieto,  falls  into  the  Tiber 
after  a  course  of  60  m.  In  Roman  times  its  waters  ran  entirely 
into  the  Tiber.  It  often  caused  considerable  floods  in  the  valley 
of  Chisium  (Chiusi)  which  were  noticeable  even  in  Rome  itself, 
and  in  a.d.  15  it  was  proposed  to  divert  part  of  its  waters  into 
the  Amus,  a  project  which  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Florentines  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  76,  79).  In  the  middle 
ages  the  whole  of  its  valley  from  Arezzo  to  Chiusi  was  an  un- 
inhabitable swamp;  but  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the 
engineer  Count  Fossombroni  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
moved  the  watershed  some  25  m.  farther  south,  so  that  its  waters 
now  flow  partly  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the  Tiber. 

CHIAPAS,  a  Pacific  coast  state  of  southern  Mexico  on  the 
Guatemalan  frontier,  boimded  by  the  states  of  Tabasco  on  the 
N.  and  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca  on  the  W.  Pop.  (1895)  318,730; 
(1900)  360,799,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  Indians; 
area,  -27,223  sq.  m.  largely  forested.  The  Sierra  Madre  crosses 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  parallel  with  the  coast,  separating 
the  low,  humid,  forested  districts  on  the  frontier  of  Tabasco 
from  the  hot,  drier,  coastal  plain  on  the  Pacific.  The  mountain 
region  includes  a  plateau  of  great  fertility  and  temperate  climate, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mexico  and  contains  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  of  the  state.  But  isolation  and  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  have  retarded  its  development.  The 
extension  of  the  Pan-American  railway  across  the  state,  from 
San  Geronimo,  on  the  Tehuan tepee  National  line,  to  the  Guate- 
malan frontier,  is  calculated  to  improve  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  of  the  people.  The  principal  industries  are  agriculture, 
which  is  very  backward,  stock-raising,  timber-cutting,  fruit- 
farming  and  salt-making.  Coffee-planting  is  a  new  industry 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre  at  elevations  of  2000  to 
4000  ft.,  and  has  met  with  considerable  success.  Rubber 
plantations  have  also  been  laid  out,  principally  by  American 
compsLTkieSj  the  CaslUloaelastica  doing  well.  The  exports  include 
cattle,  hides,  coffee,  rubber,  fruit  and  salt.  The  mineral  resources 
include  gold,  silver,  copper  and  petroleum,  but  no  mines  were  in 
operation  in  1906.  The  capital,  Tuxtla  Gutierrez  (pop.  9395 
in  1900),  is  on  the  plateau,  3)  m.  from  the  Rio  Sabinas,  and  138 
m.  N.E.  of  the  Pacific  port  of  Tonala.  The  former  capital, 
San  Cristobal  (pop.  about  5000  in  1895),  about  40  m.  E.  of 
Tuxtla,  is  an  interesting  old  town  and  the  seat  of  the  bishopric 
of  Chiapas,  founded  in  1525  and  made  famous  through  its 
associations  with  Las  Casas.  Tapachula  (pop.  in  1895,  6775), 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Soconusco,  18  m.  from  the 
Guatemalan  frontier,  is  a  rising  commercial  town  of  the  new 
coffee  district.  It  is  24  m.  inland  from  the  small  port  of  San 
Benito,  is  559  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  has  a  healthy  climate. 
Other  prominent  towns  with  their  populations  in  1895,  ^^^ 
Comitan,  or  Comitlan  (9316),  on  the  Rio  Grijalva  about  40  m. 
S.E.  of  San  Cristobal,  and  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  fine 
church  and  convent  dedicated  to  San  Domingo;     Pichucalco 
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(8s49)i  Tenejapa  (7936),  San  Antonio  (6715),  Cintalape  (6455), 
La  Concordia  (6391),  San  Carlos  (5977),  and  Ocodngo  (5667). 

CHIAROSCURO  (from  the  Ital.  chiaro,  light  or  brightness,  and 
oscuro,  darkness  or  shade),  the  disposition  of  light  and  ahade 
in  a  painting;  the  term  is  applied  to  an  early  method  of  printing 
wood-engravings  from  several  blocks,  and  also  to  a  picture  in 
black  and  white,  or  brown  and  white  only. 

CHIAVARI,  a  town  of  Liguria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Genoa,  24  m.  S.£.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Genoa.  Pop.  (1901) 
io»397  (town) ,  1 3,689  (commime) .  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Entella,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains  except  on  the  S.W.,  where  it  comes  down  to  the  sea. 
Its  buildings  are  mostly  modem,  but  it  has  a  ruined  castle  of 
1 147.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  products,  and 
manufactures  lace,  light  wicker-seated  bentwood  chairs,  silk,  &c. 

CHIAVENNA  (anc.  Clavenna),  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Sondrio,  17  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Colico  which  lies 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  Como.  Pop.  (1901)  town  3140, 
commime  4732.  It  is  well  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mera,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Val  Bregaglia,  through  which  the  road 
to  the  Maloja  Pass  and  the  Engadine  runs  to  the  east.  This 
line  was  partly  followed  by  a  Roman  road,  which  at  Casaccia, 
just  below  the  last  ascent  to  the  Maloja  Pass,  diverged  to  the 
N.  by  the  Septimer  Pass,  joining  the  Julier  route  to  Coire  (anc. 
Curia)  at  Stalla.  The  Spltigen  route,  which  was  also  used  by 
the  Romans,  runs  N.  from  Chiavenna  to  Coire:  the  modern 
road  was  constructed  by  the  Austrians  in  1819-1821.  Chiavenna 
is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  once  an  important  strategic  point, 
and  the  seat  of  the  counts  who  ruled  the  valley  from  the  time 
of  the  Goths  till  11 94,  when  the  district  was  handed  over  to  the 
bishops  of  Coire.  In  the  X4th  century  the  Visconti,  having 
become  masters  of  the  Valtellina,  bought  the ''  county  **  (cotUado 
or  contea)  of  Chiavenna  from  the  bishop  of  Coire;  but  it  was 
taken  by  the  canton  of  the  Grisons  in  1525,  and  the  castle 
dismantled.  In  1797  Chiavenna  became  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  thenceforward  followed  the  fortimes  of  Lombardy. 
The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  baroque  in  style,  but  its  baptistery 
contains  a  font  of  1206  with  reliefs.  Chiavenna  has  cotton 
factories  and  breweries,  and  is  a  depot  for  the  wine  of  the  district. 

CHIBOUQUE,  or  CmBOUX  (the  Fr.  form  of  the  Turk,  chibak, 
literally  a  stick),  a  long  pipe,  often  ornamented  with  predous 
stones,  smoked  by  the  Turks. 

CHIC  (a  Frendi  word,  either  a  shortened  form  of  chicane, 
or  derived  from  the  Ger.  Schick,  tact  or  skill),  a  term  properly 
used,  in  French  artistic  slang,  of  a  work  of  art  possessing  brilliant 
but  superficial  technical  ability,  or  of  one  executed  without 
reference  to  a  model  or  study  of  nature.  The  use  of  the  word 
in  French  dates  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  then  denoted 
a  lawyer  who  was  master  of  **  chicane.''  "  Chic,"  in  general  use, 
now  connotes  "smartness,"  in  dress,  speech,  &c. 

CHICACOLE*  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Ganjam  district 
of  Madras,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Languliya, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  4  m.  from  the  sea.  Pop.  (1901)  18,196. 
Under  Mahonunedan  rule  it  was  the  capital  of  one  of  theNorthem 
Circars,  and  afterwards  of  a  British  district.  Several  old  mosques 
remain.  The  town  was  famous  for  its  muslins,  but  the  industry 
is  now  decayed.  The  roadstead  and  lighthouse  of  Calingapatam 
are  about  16  m.  to  the  north,  and  the  East  Coast  railway  has  a 
station  9  m.  inland. 

CHICAGO,  a  city,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  county-seat  of  Cook 
county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  the  second  city  of  the  United  States  in 
population,  commerce  and  manufactures;  pop.  (1900)  1,698,575; 
and  (1910)  2,185,283.  It  is  situated  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  Lake  Michigan  (lat.  41®  50',  long.  87**  38'  W.),  about 
915  m.  distant  by  railway  from  New  York,  912  m.  from  New 
Orleans,  2265  m.  from  Los  Angeles,  and  2330  m.  from  Seattle. 
The  climate  is  very  changeable  and  is  much  affected  by  the 
lake;  changes  of  more  than  thirty  degrees  in  temperature 
within  24  hours  are  not  at  all  rare,  and  changes  of  twenty  are 
common.  The  dty  is  the  greatest  railway  centre  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  for  several  decades  practically  the  only  commer- 
cial outlet  of  the  great  agricultural  region  of  the  northern  Missis- 


sippi Valley.  Trunk  lines  reach  E.  to  Montreal,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  (the  nearest  point  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  854  m.);  S.  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  Florida,  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  Port  Arthur  and  Galveston;  W.  to  the  Pacific 
at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  ajid  Vancouver,  and  to 
most  of  Uiese  by  a  variety  of  routes.  In  1905  about  14%  of 
the  world's  railway  mileage  centred  in  Chicago. 

With  its  suburbs  Chicago  stretches  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  almost  30  m.  (the  dty  proper  26.5),  and  the  dty  in 
1909  had  a  total  area  of  190*6  sq.  m.^  It  spreads  loosely  and 
irregularly  backward  from  the  lake  over  a  shallow  aUuvial 
basin,  which  is  rimmed  to  the  W.  by  a  low  moraine  water-parting* 
that  separates  the  drainage  of  the  lake  from  thatof  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  The  dty  site  has  been  built  up  out  of  the  **  Lake  Chicago  " 
of  gladal  times,  which  exceeded  in  size  Lake  Michigan.  Three 
lakes— Calumet,  3122  acres;  Hyde;  and  part  of  Wolf— with  a 
water-surface  of  some  4100  acres,  lie  within  the  mimidpal 
limits.  The  original  elevation  of  what  is  now  the  business 
heart  of  the  dty  was  only  about  7  ft.  above  the  lake,  but  the 
level  was  greatly  raised — in  some  places  more  than  10  ft. — over 
a  large  area,  between  1855  and  i860.  The  West  Side,  espedally 
in  the  north-west  near  Humboldt  Park,  is  much  higher  (extreme 
75  ft.).  A  narrow  inlet  from  the  lake,  the  Chicago  river,  runs 
W.  from  its  shore  about  a  mile,  dividing  then  into  a  north  and 
a  south  branch,  which  run  respectively  to  the  N.W,  and  the  S.W., 
thus  cutting  the  dty  into  three  divisions  known  as  the  North, 
the  West  and  the  South  "  Sides,"  which  are  united  by  three 
car-tunnels  beneath  the  river  as  well  as  by  the  bridges  across  it.' 
The  river  no  longer  empties  into  Lake  Michigan  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  drainage  canal.  Its  commerdal  importance  is 
very  great:  indeed  it  is  probably  the  most  important  non-tidal 
stream  of  its  length  in  the  world,  or  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  luurbour, 
one  of  the  greatest;  the  tonnage  of  its  yearly  commerce  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  almost  equals  the  tonnage 
of  the  foreign  trade  (the  domestic  exduded)  of  the  Thames  or 
the  Mersey.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  newer  frdghters  that 
ply  on  the  Great  Lakes^  has  proved  one  serious  dif&cidty,  and 
the  bridges  and  the  river  tunnels,  which  hinder  the  deeper 
cutting  of  the  channel,  are  others.  The  improvement  of  the 
outer  harbour  by  the  national  government  was  begun  in  1833. 
Great  breakwaters  protect  the  river  mouth  from  the  silting  shore 
currents  of  the  lake  and  afford  seciure  shdter  in  an  outer  road- 
stead from  its  storms,  and  there  is  a  smaller  inner-basin  (about 
450  acres,  16  ft.  depth)  as  well.  But  the  river  itself  which  has 
about  15  m.  of  navigable  channd,  in  part  lined  with  docks,  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  harbour.  Its  channd  has  been 
repeatedly  deepened,  and  in  recent  years — especially  since  X896, 
after  its  control  as  a  navigable  stream  passed  (1890)  to  the 
federal  government — ^widened  and  straightened  by  the  removal 
of  jutting  building  constructions  along  its  shores.  Grain  elevators 
of  enormous  size,  coal  yards,  lumber  yards  and  grimy  warehouses 
or  factories  crowd  dose  upon  it.  The  shippiag  fadlities  on  the 
river  are  not  so  good  in  some  ways,  however,  as  on  the  Calumet 
in  South  Chicago,  and  there  has  been  a  strong  movement  of 
manufactures  and  heavy  conunerce  into  the  latter  district. 

The  plan  of  the  dty  is  in  general  "  regular,"  i.e.  rigidly  rect- 
angular, and  the  streets  are  in  general  wide.  The  evenness 
of  the  plain  has  saved  Chicago  from  most  of  the  vast  expense 
incurred  by  some  American  dties  (notably  Boston  and  San 
Francisco)  in  the  extension  or  levelling  of  their  sites  and  the 
removal  of  obstructions  unfavourable  to  their  development. 
The  business  district  is  concentrated  in  a  small  area  of  the  South 
Side,  just  bdow  the  main  river  and  between  the  south  branch 
and  the  lake.  Practically  all  the  railway  terminals,  almost  all 
the  great  wholesale  and  retail  houses,  the  leading  hotels  and 

*  In  t88$  the  total  area  (land  and  water)  was  increased  from  43*8 
to  x6o*9  aq.  m. ;  in  1890  the  land  area  was  i6j*^  aq.  m. 

'  About  15  ft.  in  devation;  hence  the  possibtltty  of  the  drainage 
canal. 

*  Among  the  last  are  many  swing  and  "  jack-knife  '*  bridges, 
bascules,  and  a  lift-bridge  that  can  be  lifted  bodily  155  ft.  above  the 
channd.    Steam,  compressed  air  and  electridty  are  used  as  power. 

*  By  1900  almost  all  were  being  built  of  a  length  exceeding  400  ft. 
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public  buildings  are  crowded  within  an  area  of  about  1-5  sq.  m. 
The  congestion  of  the  streets — considerably  lessened  since  the 
freight-subways  have  reduced  the  amount  of  heavy  trucking — 
is  proportionately  great,  and  their  din  and  crush  is  characteristic 
of  the  city.  The  residential  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
unevenly  and  loosely  spread;  many  areas  well  within  the  city 
are  only  sparsely  settled.  A  belt  of  ''bad  lands" — occupied 
by  factories,  miserable  shanties,  &c. — surrounds  the  best  business 
district.  Tlxe  smoke  resulting  from  the  use  of  soft  coal  has  given 
a  drab  and  dingy  colour-tone  to  the  buildings.  The  low  and 
even  relief  of  the  site  and  the  long  vistas  of  the  streets  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  picturesque;  yet  this  quality  may  be 
claimed  for  the  high  and  broken  skyline,  varied  colour,  massive- 
ness,  bustle  and  impressive  commercialism  of  the  business 
district.  Chicago  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  original 
home  of  the  steel-frame  ''sky-scraper,''^  though  there  are  now 
higher  buildings  elsewhere  in  America.  The  unstable  soil  of 
sand,  day  and  boulders  that  underlies  the  city  is  unfavourable 
to  tall  constructions,  and  necessitates  extraordinary  attention 
to  foundations.  The  bed-rock  lies,  on  an  average,  50  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  lake  (in  places  more  than  a  hundred).  To  the 
rock  the  ifoundations  are  often  sunk  'm  caissons,  the  buildings 
resting  on  monster  columns  of  concrete  and  steel.'  In  other  cases 
great "  pads  "  of  the  same  materials,  resting  or  "  floating  "  upon 
the  clay,  sustain  and  distribute  the  weight  of  the  building. 
The  small  extent  of  the  business  quarter  adds  to  the  effect  of  its 
tall  structures.  The  Auditorium  (1SS9;  cost,  $3,500,000),  a  huge 
building  containing  a  hotel  and  a  theatre  (5000  seats),  is  one  of 
the  most  massive  commercial  structures  of  the  country.  The 
Masonic  Temple  (cost,  $3,000,000)  is  the  tallest  in  the  dty 
(302  ft.).  In  1909  there  were  some  475  structures  ten  or  more 
storeys  high.  Not  a  few  are  noteworthy,  whether  for  size — as 
the  Monadnock  office  building  of  16  storeys,  with  some  6000 
occupants;  or  for  the  luxury  of  their  interior  fittings — as  the 
Rookery  and  the  Chicago  National  Bank;  or  for  boldness  and 
originality  in  the  treatment  of  the  steel-frame  type — as  the 
Schlesinger  and  Mayer  building  (1904);  or  for  assodation  with 
the  dty's  life — as  the  Fine  Arts  building,  given  over  to  varied 
purposes  of  public  amusement  and  artistic  or  intdlectual 
improvement,  the  Railway  Exchange  (cased  in  tiles),  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  many 
others  are  handsome  and  dignified  examples  of  architecture. 
The  Marquette  building,  consistently  and  handsomely  decorated 
with  works  of  art,  is  one  of  the  finest  office-buildings  in  the 
country.  There  are  a  number  of  enormous  retail  stores.  The 
largest,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  that  of  Marshall 
Field.  The  wholesale  establishment  of  the  same  firm  is  the 
work  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  considered  one  of  his  best,  and  one 
of  the  most  admirable  examples  among  American  commercial 
buildings.  The  dty  hall  and  county  court  house  (cost,  $4, 500,000) 
is  an  enormous  double  building  in  a  free  French  Renaissance 
style,  with  columned  facades.  The  new  Federal  building 
(finished  in  1905;  cost,  $4,750,000)  is  a  massive  edifice  (a  low 
rectangle  surmounted  by  a  higher  inner  cross  and  crowned  with 
a  dome).  Thepubliclibrary(i893-i897, $2,125,000), constructed 
of  dark  granite  and  limestone,  with  rich  interior  decorations 
of  varied  frescoes,  mosaics,  ornamental  bronze  and  iron-work, 
and  mottoes,  isi  one  of  the  handsomest  libraries  of  the  country. 
The  Chicago  Art  Institute  (1892-1893,  $785,000),  in  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  and  the  building  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
(1904),  are  also  noteworthy.  The  finest  residence  streets  are  the 
Lake  Shore  Drive  of  the  North  Side  and  the  "  boulevards  " — 
broad  parkways  that  connect  the  parks  of  the  dty — of  which 
Michigan  Avenue,  Drexd  and  Grand  are  the  finest.    The  dty's 

1  The  highest  value  ever  paid  in  Chicago  for  land  actually  sold,  up 
to  1901,  was  $250  per  sq.  ft.  (1892);  a  few  rental  contracts  have 
been  based  upon  an  assumed  higher  value.  A  municipal  ordinance 
pladng  the  extreme  construction  at  150  ft,  was  repealed  in  IQ02. 

*  This  is  true  of  all  the  new  large  buildings.  The  "  old  post 
office,  completed  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  $5,375iOpo,  was  practically  a 
crumbling  ruin  within  fifteen  years ;  its  founoations  were  inadequate. 
Years  were  spent  in  sinking  the  foundation  of  the  new  Federal 
building  that  replaced  the  old. 


environs  are  not  of  particular  beauty,  but  there  are  bluffs  on 
the  lake  to  the  north,  and  woods  to  the  south-west,  and  a  fair 
variety  of  pretty  hill  and  plain;  and  though  the  Calumet  and 
Chicago  rivers  have  been  given  over  to  commerce,  the  valley 
of  the  Desplaines  will  be  preserved  in  the  park  system.  On  the 
West  Side  are  the  Union  Stockyards,  established  in  1865,  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  world.  They  cover  about  500  acres,  have 
about  45  m.  of  feeding  and  watering  troughs,  and  can  accom- 
modate at  one  time  more  than  400,000  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses. 

Public  Works  and  Communications. — ^Local  transit  is  provided 
for  by  the  suburban  service  of  the  steam  railways,  elevated 
electric  roads,  and  electric  and  cable  surface  cars.  Two  great 
public  works  demand  notice:  the  water  system  and  the  drainage 
canal.  Water  is  pumped  from  Lake  Michigan  through  several 
tunnels  connecting  with  "  cribs  "  located  from  2  to  5  m.  from 
shore.  The  "  cribs  "  are  heavy  structures  of  timber  and  iron 
loaded  with  stone  and  endosing  the  in-take  cylinders,  which 
join  with  the  timnels  well  bdow  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
first  tunnel  was  completed  in  1867.  The  capadty  of  the  tunneb 
was  estimated  in  1900  by  two  very  competent  authorities  at 
528  and  615  million  gallons  daily,  respectivdy.  The  average 
daily  supply  in  1909  was  475,000,000  gallons;  there  were  then 
i6-6  m.  of  timnels  below  the  lake.  The  wastes  of  the  dty — 
street  washings,  building  sewage,  the  offal  of  ^ughter-houses, 
and  wastes  of  distilleries  and  rendering  houses — ^were  originally 
turned  into  the  lake,  but  before  1870  it  was  discovered  that  the 
range  of  impurity  extended  already  a  mile  into  the  lake,  half-way 
to  the  water  "  crib,''  and  it  became  evident  that  the  lake  could 
not  be  indefinitdy  contaminated.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  for  which  the  ri^^t  of  way  was  granted  in  1821  and  which 
was  built  in  1836-1841  and  1845-1848,  and  opened  in  1848 
(cost,  $6,557,681), was  once  thou^t  to  have  solved  the  difficulty; 
it  is  connected  with  the  main  (southern)  branch  of  the  Chicago 
river,  5  m.  from  its  mouth,  with  the  Illinois  river  at  La  Salle, 
the  head  of  steamer  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  is  the 
natural  successor  in  the  evolution  of  transportation  of  the  old 
Chicago  portage,  ^  m.  in  length,  between  the  Chicago  river  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Kankakee;  it  was  so  deepened  as  to  draw 
water  out  from  the  lake,  whose  waters  thus  flowed  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  96  m.  long,  40-42  ft.  wide,  and 
4-7  ft.  deep,  but  proved  inadequate  for  the  disposal  of  sewage. 
A  solution  of  the  problem  was  imperative  by  1876,  but  almost 
all  the  wastes  of  the  city  continued  neverthdess  to  be  poured  into 
the  lake.  In  1890  a  sanitary  district,  induding  part  of  the  dty 
and  certain  suburban  areas  to  be  affected,  was  organized,  and 
preparations  made  for  building  a  greater  canal  that  should  do 
effectively  the  work  it  was  once  thought  the  old  canal  could  do. 
The  new  drainage  canal,  one  of  the  greatest  sanitary  works  of 
the  world,  constructed  between  1892  and  1900  under  the  control 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  (cost  up  to 
1 901 ,  $35,448, 291) ,  joins  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  with  the 
Desplaines  river,  and  so  with  th.e  Illinois  and  Mississippi,  and  is 
28*5  m.  long,3  of  which  15  m.  were  cut  through  rock;  it  is  22  ft. 
deep  and  has  a  minimimi  width  of  164  ft.  The  canal,  or  sewer, 
is  flushed  with  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  its  waters  are 
pure  within  a  flow  of  150  m.*  Its  capadty,  which  was  not  at 
first  fully  ultilized,  is  600,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute,  sufficient 
entirely  to  renew  the  water  of  the  Chicago  river  daily.  A  s)^tem 
of  intercepting  sewers  to  withdraw  the  last  drainage  into  the 
lake  was  begun  in  1898;  but  in  1905  a  considerable  part  of  the 
dty  was  still  drained  into  the  lake.  The  Ilhnois  and  Michigan 
canal  is  used  by  small  craft,  and  the  new  drainage  canal  also  may 
be  used  for  shipping  in  view  of  the  Federal  government's  im- 
provements of  the  rivers  connecting  it  with  the  Mississippi  for 
the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  for  large  vessels.  The  canal 
also  made  possible  the  development  (begim  in  1903)  of  enormous 

*  Total  excavation,  42,397,904  cub.  3^3. ;  of  solid  rock,  13,265,000. 

*  It  has  been  conclusivdy  proved  that  the  Illinois  is  purer  than 
the  Mississippi  at  their  junction.  The  undiluted  sewage  of  the  old 
canal  drove  the  fish  from  the  river,  but  they  have  come  back  stnoe 
the  opening  of  the  new  canal. 
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hydraulic  power  for  the  use  of  the  dty .  The  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  has  been  supplemented  by  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Canal,  commonly  known  as  **  the  Hennepin/'  from  its  starting 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Illinois  river  i|  m.  above  Hennepin, 
not  far  below  La  Salle;  the  first  appropriation  for  it  was  made 
in  1890,  and  work  was  begun  in  1892  and  completed  in  October 
1907.  Its  course  from  Hennepin  is  by  the  Bureau  Creek  valley 
to  the  mouth  of  Queen  river  on  the  Rock  river,  thence  by  the 
Rock  river  and  a  canal  around  its  rapids  at  Milan  to  its  mouth 
at  Rock  Island  on  the  Mississippi  river.  This  barge  canal  is 
80  ft.  wide  at  water-line,  52  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  7  ft.  deep. 
Its  main  feeder  is  the  Rock  river,  dammed  by  a  dam  nearly 
1500  ft.  long  between  Sterling  and  Rock  Falls,  Illinois,  where 
the  opening  of  the  canal  was  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  October 
1907. 

Beginning  with  1892  steam  railways  began  the  elevation 
(or  depression)  of  their  main  tracks,  of  which  there  were  in  1904 
some  838  m.  within  the  dty.  Another  great  improvement  was 
begim  in  1901  by  a  private  telephone  company.  This  is  an 
elaborate  system  of  freight  subways,  more  than  65  m.  of  which, 
underl3dng  the  entire  business  district, had  beenconstructed before 
1909.  It  is  the  only  subway  system  in  the  world  that  seeks  to 
dear  the  streets  by  the  lessening  of  trucking,  in  place  of  devoting 
itself  to  the  transportation  of  passengers.  Direct  connexion  is 
made  with  the  freight  stations  of  all  railwa3rs  and  the  basements 
of  important  business  buildings,  and  coal,  building  materials, 
ashes  and  garbage,  railway  luggage,  heavy  mail  and  other  kinds 
of  heavy  freight  are  expeditiously  removed  and  delivered. 
Tdegraph  and  telephone  wires  are  carried  through  the  tunnel, 
and  can  be  readily  repaired.  The  subway  was  opened  for  partial 
operation  in  1905.    It  is  controlled  by  the  leading  raUways.^ 

Parks. — I'he  park  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  begun  in 
1869,  and  in  1870  aggregated  1887  acres.  Chicago  then  acquired 
the  name  of  "  The  Garden  City,"  which  still  clings  to  her.  But 
many  other  dties  have  later  passed  her  (until  in  1904,  though 
the  second  largest  of  the  country,  she  ranked  only  thirty-second 
in  her  holdings  of  park  area  per  capita  among  American  dties 
of  100,000  population).  In  1908  the  acreage  of  the  munidpal 
parks  was  3179  acres,  and  there  were  61 -4  m.  of  boulevards. 
After  1900  another  period  of  ambitious  development  began. 
The  improvement  of  old  and  the  creation  of  new  "  internal " 
parks,  i.e,  within  the  cordon  of  those  older  parks  and  boulevards 
that  once  girdled  the  dty  but  have  been  surrounded  in  its  later 
growth;  the  creation  of  a  huge  metropolitan  ring — similar  to 
that  of  Boston  but  vaster  (35,000  acres) — of  lake  bluffs,  hills, 
meadows,  forests  and  river  valley;  and  a  great  increase  of 
"  neighbourhood  parks  "  in  the  poor' districts,  are  induded  in 
the  new  undertakings.  The  neighbourhood  park,  usually 
located  near  a  school,  is  almost  all-indusive  in  its  provision  for 
all  comers,  from  babyhood  to  maturity,  and  is  open  all  day. 
There  are  sand  gardens  and  wading  ponds  and  swings  and  day 
nurseries,  gymnasiums,  athletic  fields,  swimming  pools  and 
baths,  reading-rooms — generally  with  branches  of  the  city  library 
— lunch  counters,  dvic  club  rooms,  frequent  music,  assembly 
halls  for  theatricals,  lectures;  Concerts,  or  meetings,  penny  savings 
banks,  and  in  the  winter  skating  ponds.  These  sodal  centres 
have  practically  all  been  created  since  about  1895.  There  are 
also  munidpal  baths  on  the  lake  front  and  elsewhere.  The  older 
parks  indude  several  of  great  size  and  beauty.  Lincoln  Park 
(area  517  acres),  on  the  lake  shore  of  the  North  Side,  has  been 
much  enlarged  by  an  addition  reclaimed  from  the  lake.  It  has 
fine  monuments,  conservatories,  the  only  zoological  garden  in 
the  city,  and  the  collections  of  the  Academy  of  Sdences.  A 
breakwater  carriage  drive  connects  with  a  boulevard  to  Fort 
Sheridan  (27  m.)  up  the  lake.  Jackson  Park  (523  acres),  on  the 
lake  shore  of  the  South  Side,  was  the  main  site  of  the  World's 

*  The  cut  was  almost  entirely  through  firm  clay.  It  was  estimated 
(1905)  that  the  total  freight  handled  weekly  in  the  business  district 
was  nearly  500,000  tons,  and  the  subway  was  designed  to  handle 
this  amount  when  completed.  The  tunnels  are  12*75X14  and 
7*5X6  ft.,  all  concrete.  The  cars  are  drawn  by  trolley  wire  loco- 
motives on  a  track  of  2  ft.  gauge. 


Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  and  contains  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  occupying  the  art  building  of  the  exposition.  It  is 
joined  with  Washington  Park  (371  acres)  by  the  Midway  Plais- 
ance,  a  wide  boulevard,  intended  to  be  converted  into  a 
magnificent  sunken  water-course  connecting  the  lagoons  of  the 
two  parks  with  Lake  Michigan .  Along  the  Midway  are  the  grey- 
stone  buildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  its 
(Blaine)  School  of  Education.  On  the  West  Side  are  three  fine 
parks — Douglas,  Garfield  (with  a  fine  conservatory),  and  Hum- 
boldt, which  has  a  remarkable  rose  garden  (respectively  182, 
187  and  206  acres),  and  in  the  extreme  South  Side  several  others, 
including  Calumet  (100  acres),  by  the  lake  side,  and  Marquette 
(322  acres).  Jackson  Boulevard,  Western  Avenue  Boulevard 
and  Marshall  Boulevard  join  the  South  and  the  West  Park 
systems.  Neither  New  York  nor  Boston  has  preserved  as  has 
Chicago  the  beauty  of  its  water  front.  The  shore  of  the  North 
Side  is  quite  free,  and  beginning  a  short  distance  above  the  river 
is  skirted  for  almost  30  m.  by  the  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Lincoln 
Park  and  Sheridan  Boulevard.  The  shore  of  the  South  Side 
is  occupied  by  railway  tracks,  but  they  have  been  simk  and  the 
shore  otherwise  improved.  In  addition  to  Calumet  and  Jackson 
parks  there  is  another  just  below  the  river.  Lake  Park,  and  a  large 
extension  of  this.  Grant  Park,  reclaimed  from  the  water.  Here 
are  the  public  library  and  the  art  institute,  and  the  park  was  also 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  John  Crerar  library  and  a  magnificent 
new  building  for  the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  The  stretch  of 
park  and  boulevards  along  the  lake  in  1905  was  already  10-78  m.,^ 
within  the  dty  limits,  or  almost  half  the  total  frontage.^  The 
inner  "  boulevards  "  are  broad  parked  ways,  150  to  300  ft.  wide, 
joining  the  parks;  Chicago  was  the  first  American  dty  to  adopt 
this  S3rstem. 

Art, — ^Among  the  monuments  erected  in  public  places  are  a 
Columbus  by  D.  C.  French  and  a  bronze  replica  of  French's 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in  Paris;  statues  of  John  A. 
Logan  and  Abraham  Lincoln  by  St  Gaudens;  monuments 
commemorating  the  Haymarket  riot  and  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacres;  statues  of  General  Grant,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
La  Salle,  Schiller,  Humboldt,  Beethoven  and  Linnaeus.  There 
is  also  a  memorial  to  G.  B.  Armstrong  (i 822-1871),  a  dtizen  of 
Chicago,  who  founded  the  railway  mail  service  of  the  United 
States.  A  dty  art  commission  approves  all  works  of  art  before 
they  become  the  property  of  the  city,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
mayor  acts  in  various  ways  for  the  dty's  aesthetic  betterment. 
The  Architectural  Club  labours  for  the  same  end.  A  Munidpal 
Art  League  (organized  in  1899)  has  done  good  work  in  arousing 
civic  pride;  it  has  undertaken,  among  other  things,  campaigns 
against  bill-board  advertisements,'  and  against  the  smoke 
nuisance. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  contains  valuable  collections 
of  paintings,  reproductions  of  bronzes  and  sculpture,  architec- 
tural casts,  and  other  objects  of  art.  Connected  with  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  art  school  of  the  county — 
including  newspaper  illustration  and  a  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools.  The 
institute  was  incorporated  in  1879,  though  its  beginnings  go 
back  to  1866,  while  the  school  dates  from  1878.  The  courses 
in  architecture  are  given  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology.  There  are  also  a  nimiber  of  notable 
private  art  collections  in  the  dty.  In  1894  the  Chicago  Public 
School  Art  Sodety  was  founded  to  secure  the  placing  of  good 
works  of  art  in  the  public  schools.  Picture  collections  are  also 
exchanged  among  the  neighbourhood-park  homes. 

Music  in  Chicago  owes  much  to  the  German  element  of  the 
population.    Especially  noteworthy  among  musical  organizations 

•The  Illinois  Central  enters  the  business  centre  by  tracks  laid 
along  the  lake  shore.  Certain  rights  as  to  reclaiming  land  were 
granted  it  in  1852,  but  the  railway  extended  its  claims  indefinitely 
to  whatever  land  it  might  reclaim.  In  1883  began  a  great  legal 
struggle  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of  the  United  States,  tne 
state  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  and  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  reclaimed 
lands  and  the  submerged  lands  adjacent.  The  outcome  was  favour- 
able to  the  dty. 

•  There  were  50  m.  of  them  in  1904. 
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are  the  Apollo  Musical  Club  (1872)  and  the  Chicago  Orchestra. 
The  latter  has  disputed  with  the  Boston  Orchestra  the  claim 
to  artistic  primacy  in  the  United  States.  Its  leader  from  its 
organization  in  1891  until  his  death  in  1905  was  Theodore  Thomas, 
who  had  long  been  identified  with  sunmier  orchestral  concerts 
in  the  dty.  In  1904  a  fund  was  gathered  by  public  subscription 
to  erect  a  handsome  building  and  endow  the  orchestra. 

The  Fidd  Columbian  Museum,  established  in  1894  largdy 
by  the  generosity  of  Marshall  Fidd,  is  mainly  devoted  to  anthro- 
pology and  natural  history.  The  nudeus  of  its  great  collection 
was  formed  by  various  exhibits  of  the  Coltmibian  Exposition 
which  were  presented  to  it.  Its  collections  of  American  ethnology, 
of  exceptional  richness  and  value,  are  constantly  augmented  by 
research  expeditions.  In  addition  to  an  original  endowment 
of  $1,000,000,  Mr  Fidd  bequeathed  to  the  museum  $8,000,000, 
partly  utilized  for  the  new  building  on  the  lake  front  in  Grant 
Park. 

Libraries, — ^At  the  head  of  the  libraries  of  the  dty  stands  the 
public  library*  (established  1872;  opened  1874),  supported  by 
taxation,  which  on  the  ist  of  February  i9oiB  had  345fS^3 
volumes,  and  in  the  year  1907  circulated  1,417,186  volumes. 
In  1889  John  Crerar  (1827-1889),  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
railroad  supplies,  left  to  the  dty  for  the  endowment  of  a  non- 
circulating  library  fimds  which  in  1907  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  $3,400,000.  The  library  was  incorporated  in  1894 
and  was  opened  in  1897;  in  February  1908  it  had  216,000 
volimies  and  60,000  pamphlets.  A  new  building  near  the  Art 
Institute  was  begun  in  1906.  Another  reference  library  was 
esUblished  (opened  in  1887)  with  a  bequest  (1868)  of  Walter 
L.  Newberry.  It  has  a  rich  endowment,  and  in  February  1908 
had  191,644  volumes  and  43,644  pamphlets.  By  a  plan  of 
co-operation  each  of  these  three  libraries  devotes  itself  primarily 
to  special  fields:  the  John  Crerar  is  best  for  the  natural,  physical 
and  sodal  sdences;  the  Newberry  is  particularly  strong  in 
history,  music,  medidne,  rare  books  and  fine  editions;  the 
public  library  covers  the  whole  range  of  general  literature. 
The  library  of  the  University  of  Chicago  contained  in  1908  some 
450,000  titles.  Among  other  collections  are  those  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Sodety  (1856;  about  150,000  titles  in  1908),  the 
Athenaeum  (1871);  the  Law  Institute  and  Library  (1857), 
which  in  I9c>i8  had  about  46,500  volumes;  the  Art  Institute, 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  the  Academy  of  Sdences  (1857) 
and  the  libraries  of  various  schools. 

Universities  and  Colleges. — There  are  three  universities  situated 
wholly  or  in  part  in  the  dty.  The  leading  institution  is  the 
University  of  Chicago  (q.v.).  The  professional  departments  of 
two  other  universities.  Lake  Forest  University  and  North- Western 
University,  are  in  Chicago,  while  their  academic  departments 
are  in  the  suburbs  of  Lake  Forest  and  Evanston  respectively. 
North-Westem  University  was  organized  in  1851  and  is  imder 
Methodist  Episcopal  control.  Its  students  in  1908  (exclusive 
of  pupils  in  "  co-operating "  theological  schools)  numbered 
3850;  the  best  equipped  departments  are  those  of  dentistry, 
medidne  and  pharmacy.  Lake  Forest  University  (1856,  Pres- 
byterian) is  much  smaller  and  has  few  colleges;  the  academic 
department  is  small,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  students 
are  in  the  colleges  of  dentistry  and  law.  The  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  is  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  at  Champaign-Urbana.  Theological  schools  independent 
of  the  universities  include  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian);  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congrega- 
tional, opened  1858,  and  including  German,  Danish-Norwegian 
and  Swedish  Institutes);  the  Western  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary;  a  German  Lutheran  theological  seminary,  and  an 
Evangelical  Lutheran  theological  seminary.  There  are  a  number 
of  independent  medical  schools.  The  Lewis  Institute  (bequest 
1877,  opened  1896),  designed  to  give  a  practical  education  to 
boys  and  girb  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  the  Armour  Institute  of 

1  Thomas  Huehes  was  a  leader  in  gathering  English  gifts  for  such 
a  library  immeaiately  after  the  "  great  fire.'  A  nucleus  of  10,500 
volumes — 7000  from  England  and  3500  from  other  countries, 
especially  Germany — ^was  thus  secured. 


Tedmology,  one  of  the  best  technical  schools  of  the  country, 
provide  technical  education  and  are  well  endowed.  The 
Armour  Institute  was  founded  in  1892  by  Philip  D.  Armour, 
and  was  opened  in  1893.  It  comprises  the  College  of  Engineering, 
induding,  besides  tht  usual  departments,  a  department  of 
chemical  engineering  and  a  department  of  fire  protection 
engineering,  a  department  of  ''  commercial  tests,'^  and  the 
Armour  Scientific  Academy  (preparatory) .  In  1907  the  Institute 
had  1869  students.  The  Chicago  Academy  of  Sdence  (1857)  has 
a  handsome  building  and  museum  collections  in  Lincoln  Park. 

Among  the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  Chicago  are  The 
Record  Herald  and  The  News  (evening),  both  Independent; 
The  Inter-Ocean,  The  Chronicle  and  The  Tribune ^  Republican; 
and  The  Examiner,  Democrat.  There  are  several  journals  in 
German,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Danish. 
Many  trade  i>apers  are  published  in  the  dty,  which  is  also  a 
centre  for  much  of  the  religious  publishing  of  the  Middle  West. 
Chicago's  position  in  the  labour  world  has  made  it  the  home  of 
several  sodalist  and  anarchistic  periodicals. 

Industry  and  Commerce. — Chicago's  situation  at  the  head  of 
the  most  south-western  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  given  it  great 
importance  in  trade  and  industry.    The  development  of  its 
extraordinary  railway  facilities  was  a  recognition  of  its  supreme 
advantages  as  the  easiest  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  Middle 
West,  on  whose  wealth  its  prosperity  is  founded.    The  growth 
of  its  trade  has  been  marvellous.     The  last  years  of  the  19th 
century  showed,  however,  an  inevitable  loss  to  Chicago  in  the 
growth  of  Duluth,  Kansas  City  and  other  rivals  in  strategic 
situations.    In  particular,  the  struggle  of  the  North  and  South 
railway  lines  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  divert  to  ports  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  grain  and  other  freight  caused  great  losses  to 
Chicago.    An  enormous  increase  in  the  cereal  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  was  partly 
due  to  the  traffic  eastward  over  lines  S.  of  Chicago.    The  traffic 
of  the  routes  through  Duluth  and  Canada  does  not»  indeed, 
represent  in  the  main  actual  losses,  for  the  traffic  is  largdy  a 
new  growth;  but  there  has  been  neverthdess  a  considerable 
drain  to  these  routes  from  American  territory  once  tributary 
to  Chicago.    Altogether  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  roads  and  the 
lines  running  S.W.  from  Diduth  had  largdy  exduded  Chicago 
by  1899  (according  to  her  Board  of  Trade)  from  the  grain  trade 
W.  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  in  conjunction  with  southerly  £. 
and  W.  routes  had  made  serious  inroads  upon  trade  £.  of  that 
river.    Its  facilities  for  receiving  and  distributing  remain  never- 
theless  unequalled,  and    it   still   practically  monopolizes  the 
traffic  between  the  northern  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  West. 
New  York  alone,  among  American  dties,  has  a  greater  trade. 
Chicago  is  the  greatest  railway  centre,  the  greatest  grain  market, 
the  greatest  live-stock  market  and  meat-packing  centre,  and 
the  greatest  lumber  market  of  the  world.    The  dearings  of  her 
associated  banks  averaged  $8,139,263,564  in  the  years  1900-1904. 
The  wholesale  trade  was  estimated  in  1875  at  $293,900,000  and 
in  1905  at  $1,781,000,000.    The  average  annual  grain  receipts 
(including  flour  in  wheat  equivalent)  in  the  five  years  1900-1904 
amounted  to  265,500,000  bu.  (12,902,310  in  1854;  72,369,194 
in  1 8  7  5) ,  and  the  shipments  to  209,86  2 ,966  bu.  The  first  shipment 
of  wheat  was  of  78  bu.  in  1838.    The  grain  elevators  are  among 
the  sights  of  Chicago.    They  are  enormous  storehouses  into 
which  the  grain  is  devated  from  ships  and  cars,  sorted  into 
grades  and  reloaded  for  shipment;  all  the  work  is  done  by 
machinery.    Their  capacity  in  1904  was  65,140,000  bu.*    In 
the  same  quinquennial  period,  1 900-1 904,  the  average  yearly 
receipts  of  lumber  aggregated  1,807,066,000  ft.,'  and  of  shingles, 
410,711  thousand;  of  cattle,  3>o78,734;  of  hogs,  8,334,904;  of 
sheep,   3,338,291;  of  butter,   239,696,921   lb;   the  exports  of 
hides,  167,442,077  lb;  of   dressed   beef,    1,126,995^^90  lb;   of 

*  In  1 900-1 904  the  average  freight  rate  per  bushel  of  wheat  to 
New  York  was  $0-04998  by  the  aU-water;  $0-10554  by  the  all-rail 
route.  In  1859  it  cost  $0-1575  to  send  a  bushel  of  corn  to  Buffalo 
by  water;  in  1890,  $0*019. 

*  It  has  been  above  1,000,000,000  ft.  since  1870,  and  has  in  some 
years  risen  to  2,000,000,000. 
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lard,  410,688,319  lb;  of  pork,  191,371  bbl.;  of  other  hog 
products,  690,503,394  ib.  The  combined  tonnage  in  and  out 
averaged  14,135,406  tons.^  There  is  a  large  direct  trade  with 
Europe,  mainly  in  goods  that  come  in  bond  by  rail  from  Atlantic 
ports.  In  1907  the  value  of  Chicago's  imports  was  $27,058,662, 
and  of  its  exports,  $5,643,302. 

The  value  of  manufactures  (from  establishments  under  the 
"factory  system")  in  1900  was  $797,879,141,  71*2%  of  all 
those  of  Illinois,  and  in  1905  was  $955,036,277,  67*7%  of  all 
those  of  the  state;  in  both  these  years  Chicago  was  second  only 
to  New  York  City.  Wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
(not  including  many  by-products),  valued  at  $256,527,949 
(32*2%  of  the  city's  total)  in  1900  and  at  $269,581,486  (28*2% 
of  the  total)  in  1905,  are  the  most  important  of  the  city's 
industries;  in  1905  the  product  value  in  Chicago  was  29*5% 
of  that  for  the  slaughtering » and  meat-packing  of  the  entire 
United  States.  Other  important  manufactures  are  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  $44,561,071  in  1900,  and  $51,774,695 
in  1905;  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  $35,058,700  in  1900 
and  $27,074,307  in  1905;  clothing  ($58,093,572  in  1900,  and 
$64,913,481  in  1905);  cars  and  other  railway  construction, 
$28,369,956  in  1900  and  $36,080,210  in  1905;  malt  liquors 
($14,956,865  in  1900,  and  $16,983,421  in  1905),  and  furniture 
($12,344,510  in  1900  and  $17,488,257  in  1905).  The  Illinois 
Steel  Company  has  the  largest  rolling  mills  in  the  world.  The 
McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Company  is  the  largest  concern 
in  the  world  manufacturing  agricultural  implements.  Pullman 
in  South  Chicago,  in  the  sparsely  settled  outskirts  of  the  city, 
is  a  model  little  "  labour  town,"  planned  and  constructed  with 
regard  for  both  appearances  and  conveniences  by  the  Pidlman 
Palace  Car  Company,  which  has  its  works  here.  The  town 
consists  mainly  of  workmen's  cottages.  Most  of  the  population 
are  dependent  upon  the  car  works.  The  Pullman  Company 
owns  and  operates  dining  and  sleeping  cars  on  practically  all  the 
railways  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  Its  own  cars  it  builds 
ordinary  passenger  and  freight  cars  on  contract. 

Meat-packing  is  the  greatest  local  industry  and  is  that  for 
which  Chicago  is  best  known.  In  the  enormous  stock-yards 
from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  received  are 
killed,  and  sent  out  in  various  forms  of  prepared  meats  and  by- 
products (lard,  fertilizers,  glue,  butterine,  soap,  candles,  &c).* 
This  industry  is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  division  of 
labour  in  its  processes.  In  the  preparation  of  a  bullock  more  than 
thirty  specialties  are  involved,  and  some  twenty  different  rates  of 
pay.  This  system  enabled  the  packing  companies,  imtil  checked 
by  the  development  of  labour  unions,  to  save  money  not  only  by 
paying  low  wages  for  crude  labour  and  high  for  skilled,  but  to 
develop  wonderful  expertness  in  every  line,  and  so  "  speed  up  " 
the  workmen  to  a  remarkable  pace.'  No  more  interesting  field 
can  be  foimd  for  the  study  of  the  qualities  of  foreign  races.  The 
introduction  of  the  refrigerator  railway  car  in  the  'seventies 
of  the  19th  century,  making  possible  the  distant  marketing  of 
dressed  meats,  enormously  increased  the  business.  The  workmen 
of  the  yards  were  organized  in  a  national  union  of  meat  packers  in 
1897,  and  all  the  different  classes  of  workmen  have  their  separate 
organizations,  formed  mainly  between  1900  and  1902.  The 
number  of  women  employed  more  than  doubled  in  the  decade 
1891-1900,  constituting  probably  about  9%  of  the  total  in  the 
latter  year. 

Administration. — Chicago  is  governed  under  a  general  city- 
charter  law  of  Illinois  of  1870,  accepted  by  the  city  in  1875.  In 
November  1904  the  people  of  Illinois  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  provide  a 

*  This  is  for  the  entire  Chicago  customs  district,  including  Wau- 
ktpLTi  and  Michigan  City. 

■The  number  of  hogs  packed  yearly  averaged  7,255,245  in  1900- 
1904;  the  cattle  packed,  1,9^5,765;  the  sheep  shipped  (partly  live), 
616,476  (one-fifth  those  received). 

*  e.g.  in  the  most  skilled  labour,  the  speed  was  increased  87*5  % 
from  1884-1894.  In  1905  a  gang  of  230  men  would  dispose  of  105 
animals  hourly;  equivalent  to  131  minutes  for  one  man  in  taking 
the  animal  from  pen  to  refrigerator;  the  average  wage  was  |o*2i 
per  hour  (highest  0-50)  and  the  average  cost  per  bullock,  $0*46. 


complete  new  system  of  local  government  for  Chicago,  but  the  old 
system  continued  and  is  here  described,  the  new  charter,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  being  rejected  by  the  voters  of 
the  city  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  September  1907.  A 
common  council  chosen  by  wards  and  renewed  in  half  each  year 
controls  the  budget,  police,  liquor  licences,  dty  contracts  and  the 
granting  of  franchises;  it  also  confirms  appointments  made  by 
the  mayor  and  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  may  pass  legislation  over 
his  veto.  The  mayor,  chosen  for  four  years,  is  the  executive 
head  of  the  dty,  and  has  large  power  of  appointment  and  removal, 
limited  by  a  dvil  service  law,  under  which  he  must  submit 
reasons  for  removals,  while  two-thirds  of  the  council  may  prevent 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  mayor  can  veto  separate  items  in 
the  council's  budget.  The  administrative  departments  are 
generally  headed  by  single  commissioners;  but  those  of  elections, 
education  and  the  public  library  are  exceptions.  The  council 
was  once  all  important,  but  as  early  as  the  charter  of  1 851  it  began 
to  lose  power  to  the  mayor,  whose  directive  and  executive  powers 
have  steadily  increased,  beginning  first  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment. Administration  was  once  performed  entirely  by  boards 
as  in  other  American  dries:  every  spedfic  problem  or  demand  for 
municipal  activity  was  met  by  an  appeal  to  the  state  legislature 
for  special  legislation  and  the  creation  of  a  board.  The  substitu- 
tion of  single  commissioners  began  in  1876.  The  state  constitu- 
tion of  1870  forbade  spedal  legislation,  prescribed  a  general  dty 
charter  law  and  forbade  special  amendatory  acts  for  Chicago. 
This  stopped  grave  abuses,  but  because  a  large  part  of  the  state 
has  not  been  interested  in  Chicago's  spedal  needs  and  demands 
for  betterment  it  also  saddled  upon  the  city  an  organization 
which  in  1901  remained  practically  the  same  as  in  1870,  when 
Chicago  was  an  overgrown  town  of  300,000  inhabitants.  Chicago 
was  the  only  large  city  of  the  state,  and  a  charter  generaUzed 
from  village  experience  was  unsuitable  for  it.  The  parts  of  Cook 
county  outside  the  dty  have  also  been  very  jealous  of  forwarding 
its  reorganization,  important  features  of  which  must  be  either 
the  complete  absorption  of  the  county  or  at  least  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  coimty  government,*  which  the  constitution  left 
unchanged,  and  which,  with  the  city's  growth,  has  caused  dash 
of  interests  and  authority.  Nor  is  this  dual  government — though 
the  city  has  above  nine-tenths  of  the  population  and  pays  nine- 
tenths  of  the  taxes  of  the  county — the  only  anomaly.  Illinois 
has  had  since  1848  a  modified  New  England  "  township  "  local- 
government  system,  and  various  townships  have  been  absorbed 
by  Chicago,  yet  they  all  retained  till  after  1900  their  political 
structure  and  some  of  their  fimctions.  There  are  three  park 
commissions,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  created  at 
different  times  for  different  parts  of  the  old  dty,  differentiy 
constituted  and  all  independent  of  the  dty;  their  jurisdiction 
was  not  enlarged  as  the  city  grew,  so  large  portions  remained  free 
of  charges  for  parks  and  boulevards.  A  spedal  park  commission 
now  supplements  them  and  lessens  this  anomaly  though  increasing 
administrative  diversity.  A  sanitary  and  drainage  district,  not 
larger  than  the  city  area  but  quite  different  from  it,  was  created 
in  1886  (present  form  1890)  to  carry  through  the  drainage  canal. 
The  school  board  has  been  nominally  separate  from  and  almost 
independent  of  the  dty  government  in  power  since  1857.  The 
courts  of  law  are  coiurts  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  but  a  certain 
number  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  designated  by  the  mayor  to 
act  as  police  magistrates.  The  initiative  and  referendum  in  local 
matters  has  been  made  possible  imder  a  state  law,  and  has 
been  several  times  exerdsed  in  important  questions.  Finandal 
arrangements  have  been  loose  and  ineffident.  Independent 
taxing  power  has  been  lavishly  granted.  State,  county,  dty, 
three  park  boards,  the  school  board,  the  public  library  board,  the 
drainage  board,  and  as  late  as  1903  ten  townships,^  exercised 
this  soverdgn  right  within  the  municipal  area.    Tax  assessment 

*  Cook  county  is  Republican  in  politics  fi;enerally,  the  rural  dis- 
tricts being  so  stronglv  so  as  often  to  overbalance  the  normal  Demo- 
cratic plurality  in  Chicago.  Thus  another  ground  of  jealousy  is 
found  m  the  distribution  of  county  offices. 

*An  amendment  of  1004  provided  that  the  legislature  should 
enact  the  consolidation  01  the  townships  with  the  city  in  matters  of 
taxation,  but  no  further  steps  had  been  taken  to  the  end  of  1907. 
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valuations  have  been  excessively  irregular  (e,g,  the  "  equalized  " 
value  for  1875  was  $55,000,000  greater  than  that  for  1892),  and 
apparently  very  low.  The  average  assessment  valuation  for  the 
years  from  1904  to  1908  was  $438,729,897  (403-28  millions  in  1904, 
and  477*19  millions  in  1908),  and  in  1907  the  highest  taxing  rate 
was  8%.  The  bonded  debt  in  1908  was  $25,157,400,  about  half 
of  it  old  ($11,362,726  in  1870;  4*5  millions  contracted  to  aid 
the  World's  Fair  of  1893) .  In  the  early  years  following  1900  the 
city  paid  more  than  half  of  its  income  on  police;  this  expenditure, 
per  capita  of  population,  was  not  high  (in  1901  Boston  $5*03, 
New  York  $3-21,  Chicago  $2*19),  and  the  results  were  not 
exactly  efficient.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  city  is  poor  and  can 
pay  only  for  strict  necessities.  Its  poverty  is  due  mainly  to  state 
laws.  The  taxation  limit  on  property  is  i  %  on  the  cash  value, 
thus  compelling  special  dependence  upon  all  sorts  of  indirect 
taxes;  the  debt  limit  is  5%  on  the  assessed  valuation.  Since 
1900  relief  has  been  given  by  state  law  in  some  matters,  such  as 
for  the  park  system.  The  water  system  has  been  operated  by  the 
dty  since  1851,  and  has  been  financially  very  successful  from  the 
beginning:  rates  are  far  lower  than  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
country,  and  a  handsome  net  revenue  accrues  to  the  treasury .^ 
A  municipal  electric-lighting  plant  (1887),  which  was  paid  for 
gradually  out  of  the  general  tax  levy  and  was  not  built  by  the 
sale  of  bonds,  gave  excellent  results  in  the  dty  service.  The  dty, 
like  the  state,  has  power  to  regulate  the  price  of  gas  sold  by 
private  companies.  The  elevation  of  the  railway  tracks  within 
the  dty  was  begun  in  1892;  at  the  dose  of  1908  the  railway 
companies  had  accepted  ordinances  of  the  City  Council  for  the 
devation  of  192*77  m.  of  main  tracks  and  947-91  m.  of  all  tracks, 
and  the  construction  of  724  subways,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$65,000,000;  at  that  time  the  railway  companies  had  completed 
the  elevation  of  133*83  m.  of  main  tracks  and  776  m.  of  all 
tracks,  and  had  constructed  567  subwa3rs,  at  a  total  expense  of 
$52 ,  500,000.  The  system  of  intercepting  sewers  begun  in  1 898  to 
complete  the  service  of  the  drainage  canal  has  been  constructed 
with  the  profits  of  the  water  system. 

In  addition  to  the  movement  for  a  new  charter  to  remove  the 
anomalies  and  ease  the  difficulties  already  referred  to,  two  great 
problems  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  recent  years:  the  lessening 
of  munidpal  corruption  and  the  control  of  local  transit  agendes. 

The  traction  question  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1865, 
in  which  year,  and  again  in  1883,  public  opinion  was  bitterly 
aroused  against  an  attempt  of  the  traction  companies  to  secure 
a  ninety-nine  year  extension  of  franchises.  Following  1883  all 
lines  were  consolidated  and  enormously  over-capitalized  (in 
1905  about  $150,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  a  6%  basis, 
two-thirds  of  which  rested  only  on  the  franchise) .  In  1895-1897 
bold  attempts  to  secure  a  50-year  extension  of  franchises  were 
defeated  by  Governor  John  P.  Altgeld  (1847-1902),  by  the 
formation  of  a  Munidpal  Voters'  League,  and  by  a  representative 
committee  of  100  sent  from  Chicago  to  attend  the  legislature 
at  Springfield.  The  transit  service  of  the  dty  had  for  years  been 
antiquated  and  inadequate.  At  the  mayor's  elections  in  1897, 
1899,  1 901  and  1903  the  victory  lay  with  the  opponents  of  the 
companies,  and  in  1905  the  successful  party  stood  for  immediate 
munidpal  acquisition  of  all  roads.  Meanwhile,  under  the  state 
referendum  act,  the  city  in  1902  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
munidpal  ownership  and  operation  (142,826  to  27,990);  the 
legislature  in  1903  by  the  Mueller  law  gave  the  city  the  requisite 
powers;  the  people  accepted  the  law,  again  dedared  for  muni- 
dpal ownership,  and  for  temporary  compulsion  of  adequate 
service,  and  against  granting  any  franchise  to  any  company, 
by  four  additional  votes  similarly  conclusive.  At  last,  after 
tedious  negotiations,  a  definite  agreement  was  reached  in  1906 
assuring  an  early  acquisition  of  all  roads  by  the  city.  The 
issue  of  bonds  for  munidpal  railways  was,  however,  declared 
unconstitutional  that  year;  and  at  the  municipal  elections  of 
1907  there  was  a  complete  reversal  of  policy;  a  large  majority 
voted  this  time  against  munidpal  ownership  in  favour  of 
leaving  the  working  of  the  street  railways  in  private  hands, 
and  strengthening  the  powers  of  munidpal  control. 

^  The  net  revenue  per  million  gallons  in  1 890-1 899  was  $35*04. 


The  active  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  mimicipal  service 
and  politics  may  be  said  to  have  begim  in  1896.  A  dvil  service 
system  was  inaugurated  in  1895.  The  salaries  of  the  coimcilmen 
were  raised  with  good  effect.  Numerous  reform  assodations 
were  started  to  rouse  public  opinion,  such  as  the  Citizens'  Associa* 
tion  of  Chicago,  organized  in  1874,  the  Civic  Federation  (1894), 
the  Mimidpal  Voters'  League  (1896),  the  Legislative  Voters' 
League  (1901),  the  Munidpal  Lecture  Association  (1902),  the 
Referendum  League  of  Illinois  (1901),  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of  Chicago,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of 
Illinois  (1902),  the  Merchants'  Club,  the  City  Club  (1903),  the 
Law  and  Order  League  (1904),  Sodety  of  Sodal  Hygiene  (1906), 
and  many  of  the  women's  dubs  took  an  active  part.  They  stood 
for  the  real  enforcement  of  the  laws,  sanitation,  pure  food,  public 
health,  the  improvement  of  the  schoob  and  the  widening  of  their 
sodal  influence,  and  (here  especially  the  women's  clubs)  aesthetic, 
social  and  moral  progress.  The  Merchants'  Club  reformed  the 
city's  book-keeping,  and  secured  the  establishment  (1899) 
of  the  first  state  pawnbrokers'  sodety.  The  Civic  Federation 
demonstrated  (1896)  that  it  could  dean  the  central  streets  for 
slightly  over  half  what  the  dty  was  paying  (the  dty  has  since 
saved  the  difference);  it  originated  the  movement  for  vacation 
schoob  and  other  educational  advances,  and  started  the  Com* 
mittee  of  One  Hundred  (1897),  from  which  sprang  various 
other  reform  dubs.  The  Munidpal  Voters'  League  investigated 
and  gave  pubUdty  to  the  records  of  all  aspirants  for  office,  and 
recommended  their  election  or  defeat  as  the  case  may  be.  More- 
over, a  **  Mimidpal  Museum  "  was  organized  in  1905,  mainly 
supported  by  private  aid,  but  in  part  by  the  board  of  education, 
in  order  to  collect  and  make  educaticmal  use  of  materials  illustrate 
ing  munidpal  administration  and  conditions,  physical  and  social. 

Education  and  Charity. — ^The  school  board  is  appointed  by 
the  mayor.  Since  1904  a  merit  system  has  been  applied  in  the 
advancem^t  of  teachers;  dvil  service  rules  cover  the  rest  of 
the  employees.  Kindergairtens  were  maintained  without  legal 
sanction  in  connexion  with  the  public  schools  for  several  years, 
and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  as  private  schools,  before 
their  legal  establishment  as  a  part  of  the  s3rstem  in  1899.  Free 
evening  schools,  very  practical  in  their  courses,  are  utilized 
mainly  by  foreigners.  Vacation  schools  were  begun  in  1896. 
So  far  as  possible  the  school  buildings  are  kept  open  for  school, 
lectures  and  entertainments,  serving  thus  as  wholesome  social 
centres;  and  a  more  adequate  use  is  made  of  the  large  invest- 
ment (in  1908  about  $44,500,000)  which  they  represent.  In  all 
the  pubHc  schools  manual  training,  household  arts  and  economy, 
and  commerdal  studies  are  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum. 
A  department  of  sdentific  pedagogy  and  child  study  (1900) 
seeks  to  secure  a  development  of  the  school  system  in  harmony 
with  the  restdts  of  scientific  study  of  children  (the  combination 
of  hand  and  brain  training,  the  use  of  audito-visual  methods, 
an  elastic  curriculum  during  the  adolescent  period,  &c.).  The 
expenditure  for  all  purposes  by  the  dty  in  1903  for  every  dollar 
expended  for  schools  was  only  $1-713;  a  ratio  paralleled  in  only 
a  few  cities  of  the  country. 

Hospitals,  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  asylums,  shelters  and 
homes  for  the  defective,  destitute,  orphaned,  aged,  erring, 
friendless  and  incurably  diseased;  various  relief  sodeties, 
and  assodations  that  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  among  the 
mendicant,  the  economically  xneffident,  and  the  vidously 
pauper,  represent  the  charity  work  of  the  dty.  Among  public 
institutions  are  the  Cook  County  hospital  (situated  in  the 
"  Medical  District "  of  the  West  Side,  where  various  hospitals 
and  schools  are  gathered  near  together),  asylum  and  poor  house. 
Since  1883  a  Lincoln  Park  Sanitarium  has  been  maintained  for 
infants  and  small  children  during  warm  weather;  Two  legal-aid 
societies,  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Justice  (1888)  and  the  Protective 
Agency  for  Women  and  Children,  collect  small  wage  claims  and 
otherwise  aid  the  poor  or  helpless.  The  most  important  charit- 
able societies  of  the  dty  are  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society  (1857), 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  (1857),  and  the  Assodated  JewisJi 
Charities  (1900),  and  especially  the  Bureau  of  Charities  (1894). 
The  last  co-operates  with  all  other  institutions  and  agencies, 
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and  tries  to  prevent  overlapping  of  efforts  and  to  weed  out  fraud. 
Following  the  gradual  development  of  New  York  state  laws  on 
behalf  of  children  was  enacted  the  Illinois  Juvenile  Court  Law, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  ist  of  July  1899  and  was  largely 
the  result  of  Chicago's  interest  in  juvenile  reform.  In  1907  a 
model  children's  block  with  **  courts/'  school,  dormitories  and 
park  was  planned.  A  famous  institution  is  H\ill  House,  a  social 
settlement  of  women,  which  aims  to  be  a  social,  charitable,  and 
educational  neighbourhood  centre.  It  was  established  in  1889 
by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  who  became  the  head-worker,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Gates  Starr.  It  includes  an  art  building,  a  free  kinder- 
garten, a  fine  gymnasium,  a  creche,  and  a  diet  kitchen;  and 
supports  classes,  lectures  and  concerts.  It  has  had  a  very  great 
influence  throughout  the  United  States.  The  Armour  mission 
(1886)  for  the  poor  is  organized  with  similar  breadth  of  scope. 

Population. — Of  the  total  population  in  1900  not  less  than 
54-6%  were  foreign-bom;  the  number  of  persons  either  born 
abroad,  or  born  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parentage  {i.e. 
father  or  both  parents  foreign),  was  77-4%  of  the  population, 
and  in  the  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  the  foreign-bom 
predominated  (53-4%).  Of  the  latter  category  68-2%  were 
already  citizsens  by  naturalization.  3*9%  of  the  inhabitants 
of  ten  years  of  age  or  upward  were  illiterate  (unable  to  write), 
while  the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  whites  was  8*2%  (93*9% 
of  illiterate  males  of  voting  age).  Germans,  Irish,  Poles,  Swedes 
and  Bohemians  made  up  respectively  29-1,  12*6,  8*6,  S-^  and 
6-2  %  of  the  foreign-born  population.  It  was  estimated  in  1903 
by  a  very  competent  authority  that  above  500,000  persons 
spoke  German,  125,000  Polish,  100,000 Swedish, 9o,oooBohemian, 
50,000  Norwegian,  50,000  Yiddish,  35,000  Dutdi,  25,000  Italian, 
20,000  Danish,  17,000  French  and  12,000  Irish  (Celtic),  and 
that  each  of  fourteen  foreign  languages  was  spoken  by  more  than 
10,000  people: ''  Newspapers  appear  regularly  in  10  languages,and 
church-services  may  be  heard  in  about  20  languages.  Chicago 
is  the  second  largest  Bohemian  city  of  the  world,  the  third 
Swedish,  the  fourth  Norwegian,  the  fifth  Polish,  the  fifth  German 
(New  York  being  the  fourth) .  In  all  there  are  some  40  languages 
spoken  by  .  .  .  over  one  million  "  persons.^  The  death-rate 
of  Chicago  is  the  lowest  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country. 
Births  are  but  slightly  in  excess  of  deaths,  so  that  the  growth 
of  the  city  is  almost  wholly  from  immigration.  The  death-rate 
is  the  lowest  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  (16-2  in  1900; 
New  York,  20*4;  Boston,  20*  i,  &c.). 

The  growth  of  Chicago  has  been  remarkable  even  for  American 
cities.  Any  resident  of  four-score  years  living  in  1900  had  seen 
it  grow  from  a  settlement  of  foxirteen  houses,  a  frontier  military 
post  among  the  Indians,  to  a  great  metropolis,  fifth  in  size  among 
the  cities  of  the  world.  In  1828  what  is  now  the  business  centre 
was  fenced  in  as  a  pasture;  in  183 1  the  Chicago  mail  was 
deposited  in  a  dry-goods  box;  the  tax-levy  of  1834  was  $48*90, 
and  a  well  that  constituted  the  dty  water-works  was  sunk  at 
a  cost  of  $95.50;  in  1843  ^^S^  ^^^  barred  from  the  town 
streets.  Such  facts  impress  upon  one,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
marvellously  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  In  1 830  with  a  population 
of  less  than  100,  in  1840  with  4479,  the  increase  by  percentages  in 
succeeding  decades  was  as  follows:  507*3,  264*6,  173-6,  68*3, 
ii8*6  and  54*4;  an  increase  equivalent  to  8*6%  annually, 
compounded.  Such  a  continuous  *^  boom  "  no  other  American 
city  has  ever  known. 

History. — ^The  river  Chicago  (an  Indian  name  of  uncertain 
meaning,  but  possibly  from  Ojibwa  she-kag-ong,  **  wild  onion 
place  ")  was  visited  by  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  1673,  and  later 
by  La  Salle  and  others.  It  became  a  portage  route  of  some 
importance,  used  by  the  French  in  passing  to  the  lower  Illinois 
country.  In  1804  the  United  States  established  here  Fort 
Dearborn.  In  181 2,  during  the  Indian  War  of  Tecumseh,  the 
garrison  and  settlers,  who  had  abandoned  the  fort  and  were  re- 
treating toward  safety,  were  attacked  and  overpowered  by  the 
savages  at  a  point  now  well  within  the  dty.  The  fort  was  re- 
established and  fitfully  occupied  until  its  final  abandonment 

1  Prof.  C.  D.  Buck  in  Decennial  PMications  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  (1903,  vol.  6). 


in  1837.  When  Cook  county  was  organized  in  1831,  Chicago, 
then  a  tiny  village,  became  the  seat  of  justice.  It  became  a 
town  in  1833  and  a  city  in  1837.  By  that  time  Chicago  was 
confident  of  its  future.  The  federal  government  had  begun  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  the  state  had  started  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  There  was  a  federal  land-office  also, 
and  the  land  speculator  and  town  promoter  had  opened  a  chapter 
of  history  more  picturesque,  albeit  sordid,  than  in  any  of  the 
old  French  days.  The  giant  growth  of  the  lake  trade  had  drawn 
attention  before  railway  connexion  was  secure  with  the  East  in 
1852,  making  progress  even  more  rapid  thereafter.  During  the 
Civil  War  a  large  prison-camp  for  Confederate  prisoners.  Camp 
Douglas,  was  maintained  at  Chicago.  In  1870  the.  city  had 
306,605  inhabitants  and  was  already  a  commercial  centre  of 
immense  importance. 

In  187 1  it  suffered  a  terrible  calamity.  On  the  8th  of  October 
a  fire  broke  out  near  the  lumber  district  on  the  West  Side. 
Two-thirds  of  the  city's  buildings  were  wood,  and  the  summer 
had  been  excessively  dry,  while  to  make  conditions  worse  a 
high  and  veering  wind  fanned  the  flames.  The  conflagration 
leaped  the  river  to  the  South  and  finally  to  the  North  Side, 
burned  over  an  area  of  3}  sq.  m.,  destroyed  17,450  buildings 
and  property  valued  at  $196,000,000,'  and  rendered  almost 
100,000  people  homeless;  250  lost  their  lives.  The  flames 
actually  travelled  2}  m.  in  an  air-line  within  6)  hours. 
Thousands  of  persons,  fleeing  before  the  flames  and  fire-brands, 
sought  refuge  on  the  shore  and  even  in  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
Robbery,  pillage,  extortion,  orgies  and  crime  added  to  the 
general  horror.  In  the  South  Side  the  fire  was  checked  on  the 
9th  by  the  use  of  gunpowder;  in  the  North  (where  the  water- 
works were  early  destroyed)  it  had  extended  almost  to  the 
prairie  when  rainfall  finally  ended  its  ravages,  after  about  twenty- 
seven  hoiurs  of  destruction.  With  the  exception  of  the  San 
Francisco  fire  of  1906  this  was  the  greatest  fire  of  modern  times. 
A  vast  system  of  relief  was  organized  and  received  generous  aid 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  money  contributions  from  the 
United  States  and  abroad  were  $4,996,782;  of  this  foreign 
coim tries  contributed  nearly  $1,000,000  (England  half  of  this). 
These  funds,  which  were  over  and  above  gifts  of  food,  clothing 
and  supplies,  were  made  to  last  till  the  dose  of  1876.  Out  of 
them  temporary  homes  were  provided  for  nearly  40,000  people; 
barracks  and  better  houses  were  erected,  workmen  were  supplied 
with  tools,  and  women  with  sewing-machines;  the  sick  were 
cared  for  and  the  dead  buried;  and  the  poorer  classes  of  Chicago 
were  probably  never  so  comfortable  as  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  after  the  fire.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city  was  accom- 
plished with  wonderful  rapidity.  Work  was  begun  before  the 
cinders  were  cold.  The  business  district  was  largely  rebuilt 
within  a  year,  and  within  three  there  were  hardly  scars  of  the 
calamity.  Wood  was  barred  from  a  large  area  (and  subsequently 
from  the  entire  city),  and  a  new  Chicago  of  brick  and  stone, 
larger,  finer  and  wealthier,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old. 
Business  and  population  showed  no  set-back  in  their  progress. 
The  solidity  and  permanence  of  this  prosperity  were  confirmed 
during  the  financial  panic  of  1873,  when  Chicago  banks  alone, 
among  those  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  continued  steadily 
to  pay  out  current  funds. 

In  its  later  history  certain  special  factors  stand  out,  apart 
from  continued  commercial  progress. 

Chicago  has  been  a  storm  centre  of  labour  troubles,  some  of 
them  of  a  specially  spectacular  character.  There  were  great 
strikes  in  the  packing  industry  in  1886,  1894  and  1904.  But 
more  noteworthy  are  the  railway  strike  of  1894  and  the  imsuccess- 
ful  teamsters'  strike  of  1905.  The  former  began  in  the  works 
of  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  and  its  leader  was  Eugene  Victor 
Debs  (b.  1855) .  When  the  contentions  of  the  Pullman  employees 
were  taken  up  by  the  American  Railway  Union  the  strike 
immediately  extended  to  tremendous  proportions.    Union  men 

*  There  was  an  insurance  of  $88,634,122  on  the  losses,  of  which 
about  a  half  was  recovered.  F.  L.  Olmsted  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the  roof  surface  and  one-half  the  cubic  contents  of  the  city's 
buildings  were  destroyed. 
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throughout  the  country  refused  to  handle  Pullman  cars,  and 
since  Pullman  cars  are  almost  invariably  attached  to  mail 
trains  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  was  thus  ob- 
structed. Chicago,  as  the  greatest  railway  centre  of  the  country 
and  the  home  of  the  strike^  was  naturally  the  seat  of  the  most 
serious  complications.  There  was  much  rioting  and  destruction 
of  property,  and  the  railway  service  was  completely  disorganized. 
President  Cleveland,  on  the  ground  of  preventing  obstruction  of 
the  mail  service^  and  of  protecting  other  federal  interests, 
ordered  a  small  number  of  federal  troops  to  Chicago.  Those 
interests  were,  he  contended,  menaced  by  "  domestic  violence  " 
evidently  beyond  the  control  of  the  state  power.  Governor 
Altgeld  denied  the  inability  of  the  state  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culty, and  entered  a  strong  protest  against  Federal  interference; 
but  he  himself  did  nothing  to  put  down  the  disorder.  Federal 
troops  entered  the  state,  and  almost  immediately  the  strike 
collapsed.  The  high  officials  of  the  Railway  Union,  for  ignoring 
a  court  injunction  restraining  them  from  Interfering  with  the 
movement  of  the  mails,  were  imprisoned  for  long  terms  for 
contempt  of  court. 

Out  of  a  strike  in  the  McCormick  works  in  1886  there  sprang 
another  famous  incident  in  Chicago's  history.  The  ''inter- 
national "  anarchists  of  Chicago  had  been  oiganized  in  "groups  " 
about  two  years  earlier,  and  were  very  active.  They  were  ad- 
vocating a  "  general  str^e ''  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  tense 
excitement  among  the  labourers  of  the  city,  owing  to  the 
McConnick  strike,  induced  imusually  ultra  utterances.  There 
was  a  riot  at  the  McCormick  works  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in  which 
several  nien  were  killed  by  the  police.  An  anarchist  meeting 
was  called  for  the  next  day  at  the  Haymarket,  a  square  in 
Randolph  Street,  and  when  the  authorities  judged  that  the 
speeches  were  too  revolutionary  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  the 
police  undertook  to  disperse  the  meeting.  A  bomb  was  thrown, 
and  many  policemen  were  injured,  seven  fatally.  No  person 
could  be  proved  to  have  thrown  the  bomb,  or  to  have  been  directly 
implicated  in  its  throwing;  but  on  the  groimd  that  they  were 
morally  conspirators  and  accomplices  in  the  killing,  because  they 
had  repeatedly  and  publicly  advocated  such  acts  against  the 
servants  of  government,  seven  anarchists  were  condemned  to 
death.  An  application  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  error  was  unanimously  refused.^ 

The  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
was  commemorated  by  a  World's  Columbian  Exposition  held 
at  Chicago.  The  site  was  in  Jackson  Park  and  the  adjoining 
Midway,  and  included  686  acres,  of  which  188  were  covered  by. 
buildings.  On  the  21st  of  October  1892 — corresponding  to  the 
1 2th  of  October  1492,  o.s. — the  grounds  were  formally  dedicated, 
and  on  the  following  ist  of  May  opened  to  the  public,  continuing 
open  for  six  months.  The  number  of  paid  admissions  was 
21,500,000;  of  total  admissions  27,539,521.  The  buildings, 
planned  by  a  commission  of  architects — among  whom  John  W. 
Root  and  Daniel  H.  Bumham  of  Chicago  were  responsible  for 
the  general  scheme — ^formed  a  collection  of  remarkable  beauty, 
to  which  the  grounds,  planned  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  intersected 
by  lagoons  and  bordered  by  the  lake,  lent  an  appropriate  setting. 
Tlie  entire  cost  of  the  fair  is  variously  estimated  at  from  33  to 
43  million  dollars,  according  to  the  indusiveness  of  the  estimate; 
the  local  cost  may  be  put  at  $28>z5i,i69.  Of  this  Chicago  gave 
about  10)  millions,  in  addition  to  a  preparatory  house-cleaning 
that  cost  3^  millions;  yet  in  the  end  a  handsome  dividend  was 
paid  to  stockholders.  The  whole  undertaking,  carried  through 
with  remarkable  enterprise,  was  an  artistic  and  educational 
triumph  of  the  first  order. 

Owing  to  its  position  Chicago  has  long  been  a  favourite  con- 

^  Four  were  hanged,  i  committed  suicide,  2  had  their  death 
sentence  commuted  to  life-imprisonment,  the  eighth  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  15  years.  981  men  were  panelled  in  selecting 
the  jury.  Governor  T.  P.  Altgeld  in  1893  pardoned  the  three  in 
prison  on  the  ground  that  the  jury  was  "  packed  *'  and  consequently 
mcompetent,  that  no  evidence  connected  the  prisoners  with  the 
crime,  and  that  the  presiding  judge  was  prejudiced.  See  an  article 
by  Judge  J.  E.  Gary,  who  presided  at  the  trial,  in  the  Century 
Magaaine  (April  1893). 


vention  city.  Lincoln  (i860),  Grant  (1868),  Garfield  (1880), 
Cleveland  (1884  and  1892),  Harrison  (1888),  Roosevelt  (1904), 
and  Taft  (1908)  were  all  nominated  here  for  president;  and  in 
addition  not  a  few  candidates  who  were  unsuccessful.  A  national 
peace  jubilee  was  held  here  in  1898. 

AuTHORiTiES.-^See  the  annual  reports  of  city  officials,  board  of 
trade,  park  commissions,  sanitary  board,  &c.;  A.  T.  Andreas, 
History  of  Chicago  (Chicago,  3  vols.,  188^-1886);  R.  Blanchard, 
Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the  North- West  with  the  History  of  Chicago 
(Chicago,  2  vols.,  1898-1903) ;  J.  Kirkland,  Story  of  Chicago  (Chicago, 
1892) ;  issues  of  the  lPex^aB  Historical  Series  (1876,  if.) ;  T.  J.  Riley, 
A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago  (Chicago  University,  doctoral 
dissertation,  1905J;  S.  E.  Sparline,  Municipal  History  and  Present 
Organization  of  Me  City  of  Chicago  (University  of  Wisconsin,  doctoral 
dissertation,  Madison,  1898).  Periodical  literature  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  Chicago's  progress  and  conditions  that  is 
elsewhere  unobtainable;  exact  references  may  be  obtained  in 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature, 

CHICAGO,  UNIVERSITY  OFt  one  of  the  great  educational 
institutions  of  the  United  States,  established  under  Baptist 
auspices  in  the  dty  of  Chicago,  and  opened  in  1892.'  Though 
the  president  and  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  are  always  Baptists, 
the  university  is  non-sectarian  except  as  regards  its  divinity 
school.  An  immense  ambition  and  the  extraordinary  organizing 
ability  shown  by  its  first  president,  William  R.  Harper,  deter- 
mined and  characterized  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  univer- 
sity's first  decade  of  activity.  The  grounds  include  about  140 
acres.  Of  these  about  60  acres — given  in  part  by  Marshall 
Field  and  laid  out  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted — ^border  the 
Midway  Platsance,  connecting  Washington  and  Jackson  parks. 
On  these  grounds  the  main  part  of  the  university  stands.  The 
buildings  are  mostly  of  grey  limestone,  in  Gothic  style,  and 
grouped  in  quadrangles.  The  Mitchell  tower  is  a  shortened 
reproduction  of  Magdalen  tower,  Oxford,  and  the  University 
Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall,  is  a  duplicate  of  Christ  Church  hall, 
Oxford.  Dormitories  accommodate  about  a  fifth  of  the  students. 
The  quadrangles  include  dubs,  dining  halls,  dormitories,  gym- 
nasiums, assembly  halls,  redtation  halls,  laboratories  and 
libraries.  In  the  first  coUege  year,  1892-1895,  there  were  698 
students;  in  that  of  1907-1908  there  were  5038,'  of  whom  2186 
were  women.  There  are  Acuities  of  arts,  literature,  sdence, 
divinity,^  medicine  (organized  in  1901),  law  (1902),  education, 
and  commerce  and  administration.  The  astronomical  depart- 
ment, the  Yerkes  Observatory,  is  located  on  William's  Bay, 
Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  about  65  m.  from  Chicago.  It  has  the 
largest  refracting  telescope  in  the  world  (dear  aperture  40  in., 
focal  length  about  6z  ft.).  The  Chicago  Institute,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Mis  Anita  McCorauck  Blaine  as  an  independent 
normal  school,  became  a  part  of  the  university  in  1901.  The 
school  of  education,  as  a  whole,  brings  under  university  influence 
hundreds  of  children  from  kindergarten  age  upwards  to  yoimg 
manhood  and  womanhood,  apart  from  the  imiversity  dasses 
proper.  Chicago  was  the  second  university  of  the  country 
to  give  its  pedagogical  department  such  scope  in  the  union 
of  theory  and  practice.  The  nudeus  of  the  library  (450,000 
volumes  in  1908)  was  purchased  in  Berlin  soon  after  the  univer- 
sity's organization,  in  one  great  collection  of  175,000  volumes. 
Scholarly  research  has  been  fostered  in  every  possible  way,  and 
the  university  press  has  been  active  in  the  publication  of  various 
dq>artmental  series  and  the  following  periodicals: — BiUical 
World,  American  Journal  of  Theology y  American  Journal  of 
SemiHc  Languages  and  Literatures ,  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Modern  Philology,  Classical 
Philology,  Classical  Journal,  Journal  of  Geology,  Astropkysical 
Journal,  Botanical  Gatette,  Elementary  School  Teacher  and 
School  Renew,    The  courses  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 

*  A  small  Baptist  college  of  the  same  name — established  in  1855 
on  land  given  by  S.  A.  Douglas — went  out  of  existence  in  1886. 

*  If,  however,  the  total  is  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  nine  months 
of  residence  the  figure  for  1 907-1 908  would  be  3202. 

^  The  Divinity  School  has  a  graduate  department  and  three  under- 
graduate departments,  doing  work  in  English,  in  Danish  and  Nor- 
wegian, and  in  Swedish.  Allied  with  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  is  the  **  Disciples*  Divinity  House  "  (1894),  ^  theological 
school  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
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Administration  link  the  university  closely  with  practical  life. 
In  extension  work  the  university  has  been  active  from  the 
beginnihg,  instruction  being  given  not  only  by  lectures  but  by 
corres]k)ndence  (a  novel  and  unique  feature  among  American 
universities);  in  the  decade  1892-1902,  1715  persons  were 
prepared  by  the  latter  method  for  matriculation  in  the  university 
(ii-6%  of  the  total  number  of  matriculants  in  the  decade). 
Extension  lectures  were  given  in  twenty-two  states.  At  Chicago 
the  work  of  the  university  is  continuous  throughout  the  year: 
the  ''  summer  quarter  "  is  not  as  in  other  American  schools  a 
supplement  to  the  teaching  year,  but  an  integral  part;  and  it 
attracts  the  teachers  of  the  middle  western  states  and  of  the 
south.  In  the  work  of  the  first  two  years,  known  together  as 
the  Jiuiior  College,  men  and  women  are  in  the  main  given  separate 
instruction;  but  in  the  Senior  College  years  unrestricted  co- 
education prevails.  Students  are  mainly  controlled  by  self- 
government  in  small  groups  ("  the  house  system  ")•  Relations 
with  '^  affiliated  "  (private)  colleges  and  academies  and  "  to- 
operating  "  (public)  high-schools  also  present  interesting  features* 

The  value  of  the  property  of  the  university  in  igo8  was  about 
$25,578,000.  Up  to  the  30th  of  June  1908  it  had  received  from 
gifts  actually  paid  $29,651,849,  of  which  $22,712,631  were  given 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller.^  The  value  of  buildings  in  1908  was 
$4,508,202,  of  grounds  $4,406,191,  and  of  productive  funds 
$14,186,235.  Upon  the  death  of  President  Harper,  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  (b.  1849),  then  head  professor  of  political  science  and 
dean  of  the  faculties  of  arts,  became  acting  president,  and  on 
the  2oth  of  January  1907  he  was  elected  president. 

See  the  Decennial  PublicaUons  of  the  University  (since  1903),  es- 
pecially vol.  i.  for  details  of  history  and  administration. 

CHICANE,  the  pettifogging  subterfuge  and  delay  of  sharp 
law-practitioners,  also  any  deliberate  attempt  to  gain  unfair 
advantage  by  petty  tricks.  A  more  common  English  form  of 
the  word  is  "  diicanery."  "  Chicane  "  is  technically  used  also 
as  a  term  in  the  game  of  bridge  for  the  points  a  player  may  score 
if  he  holds  no  trumps.  The  word  is  French,  derived  either  from 
chaugdfiy  Persian  for  the  stick  used  in  the  game  of  ''  polo,"  still 
played  on  foot  and  called  chicane  in  Languedoc  (the  military  use 
of  chicaner^  to  take  advantage  of  slight  variations  in  ground, 
suits  this  derivation),  or  from  ckic,  meaning  little  or  petty,  from 
the  Spanish  chico,  small,  which  appears  in  the  phrase  "chic  d 
chic,'*  little  by  little. 

CHICHELBT,  HENRT  (1364-1443),  English  archbishop, 
founder  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Higham  Ferrers, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1363  or  1364.  Chicheley  told  the  pope  in 
1443,  in  asking  leave  to  retire  from  the  archbishopric,  that  he 
was  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  Chicheley,  who  appears  in  1368  in  still  extant  town 
records  of  Higham  Ferrers  as  a  suitor  in  the  mayor's  court,  and 
in  1381-1382,  and  again  in  1384-1385,  was  mayor:  in  fact,  for  a 
dozen  years  he  and  Henry  Barton,  school  master  of  Higham 
Ferrers  grammar  school,  and  one  Richard  Brabazon,  filled  the 
mayoralty  in  turns.  His  occt^ation  does  not  appear;  but  his 
eldest  son,  William,  is  on  the  earliest  extant  list  (1373)  of  the 
Grocers'  Company,  London.  On  the  9th  of  June  1405  Chicheley 
was  admitted,  in  succession  to  his  father,  to  a  burgage  in  Higham 
Ferrers.  His  mother,  Agnes  Pincheon,  is  said  to  have  been  of 
gentle  birth.  There  is  therefore  no  foimdation  in  fact  for  the 
silly  story  (copied  into  the  Did.  Nat.  Biog.  from  a  local  historian, 

iThe  words  "founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller"  follow  the  title 
of  the  university  on  all  its  letterheads  and  official  documents. 
Mr  Rockefeller  would  not  allow  his  name  to  be  a  part  of  the  title, 
nor  has  he  permitted  the  designation  of  any  building  by  his  name. 
President  Harper  was  selected  by  him  to  organize  the  university, 
and  it  was  his  will  that  the  president  and  two-thirds  of  the  trustees 
should  be  **  always  "  Baptists.  President  Harper  more  than  once 
stated  most  categorically  that  contrary  to  prevalent  beliefs  no  donor 
of  funds  to  the  university  "  has  ever  (1902)  by  a  single  word  or  act 
indicated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  instruction  given  to  students 
in  the  university,  or  with  the  public  expression  of  opinion  made  by 
any  officer  of  the  university  ;  and  certainly  so  far  as  the  public 
press  reveals,  no  other  university  of  the  country  has  had  so  many 
professors  who  have  in  various  lines,  including  economics,  expressed 
radical  views  in  public. 


J.  Cole,  Wellingborough,  1838)  that  Henry  Chicheley  was  picked 
up  by  William  of  Wykeham  when  he  was  a  poor  ploughboy 
''  eating  his  scanty  meal  off  his  mother's  lap,"  whatever  that 
means.  The  story  was  unknown  to  Arthur  Duck,  fellow  of  All 
Souls,  who  wrote  Chicheley's  life  in  161 7.  It  is  only  the  usual 
attempt,  as  in  the  cases  of  Whittington,  Wolsey  and  Gresham, 
to  exaggerate  the  rise  of  a  successful  man.  The  first  recorded 
appearance  of  Henry  Chicheley  himself  is  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
as  Checheley,  eighth  among  the  undergraduate  fellows,  in  July 
1387,  in  the  earliest  extant  hall-book,  which  contains  weekly 
lists  of  those  dining  in  Hall.  It  is  clear  from  Chicheley's  position 
in  the  list,  with  eleven  fellows  and  eight  scholars,  or  probationer- 
fellows,  below  him,  that  this  entry  does  not  mark  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  college,  which  had  been  going  on  since  1375  at  least, 
and  was  chartered  in  1379.  He  must  have  come  from  Winchester 
College  in  one  of  the  earliest  batches  of  scholars  from  that  college, 
the  sole  feeder  of  New  College,  not  from  St  John  Baptist  College, 
Winchester,  as  guessed  by  Dr  William  Hunt  in  the  Did.  Not. 
Biog.  (and  repeated  in  Mr  Grant  Robertson's  History  of  AU 
Souls  College)  to  cover  the  mistaken  supposition  that  St  Mary's 
College  was  not  founded  till  1393.  St  Mary's  College  was  in 
fact  formally  founded  in  1382,  and  the  school  had  been  going  on 
since  1373  (A.  F.  Leach,  History  of  Winchester  College),  while  no 
such  college  as  St  John's  College  at  Winchester  ever  existed. 

Chicheley  appears  in  the  Hall-books  of  New  College  up  to  the 
year  1392/93,  when  he  was  a  B.A.  and  was  absent  for  ten  weeks 
from  about  the  6th  of  December  to  the  6th  of  March,  presumably 
for  the  purpose  of  his  ordination  as  a  sub-deacon,  which  was 
performed  by  the  bishop  of  Deny,  acting  as  suffragan  to  the 
bishop  of  London.  He  was  then  already  beneficed,  receiving  a 
royal  ratification  of  his  estate  as  parson  of  LlanvarcheU  in  Uie 
diocese  of  St  Asaph  on  the  20th  of  March  1391/92  (Cal.  Fat, 
Rolls) .  In  the  Hall-book,  marked  1393/94,  but  really  for  1394/95, 
Chicheley's  name  does  not  appear.  He  had  then  left  Oxford 
and  gone  up  to  London  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical  court,  the  court  of  arches.  His  rise  was 
rapid.  Already  on  the  8th  of  February  1395/96  he  was  on  a 
commission  with  several  knights  and  clerks  to  hear  an  appeal 
in  a  case  of  John  Molton,  Esquire  v.  John  Shawe,  citizen  of  London, 
from  Sir  John  Cheyne,  kt.,  sitting  for  the  constable  of  England  in 
a  court  of  chivalry.  Like  other  ecclesiastical  lawyers  and  civil 
servants  of  the  day,  he  was  paid  with  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
On  the  13th  of  April  1396  he  obtained  ratification  of  the  parson- 
age of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  presented  on  the  30th  of  March 
by  the  abbot  of  Colchester,  no  doubt  through  his  brother  Robert, 
who  restored  the  church  and  increased  its  endowment.  In  1397 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Dorset  by  Richard  Mitford,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  but  litigation  was  still  going  on  about  it  in  the  papal 
court  till  the  27th  of  June  1399,  when  the  pope  extinguished  the 
suit,  imposing  perpetual  silence  on  Nicholas  Bubwith,  master  of 
the  roUs,  his  opponent.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  Chicheley 
was  parson  of  Sherston,  Wiltshire,  and  prebendary  of  Nantgwyly 
in  the  college  of  Abergwilly,  North  Wales;  on  the  23rd  of  Feb- 
ruary 1401/2,  now  called  doctor  of  laws,  he  was  pardoned  for 
bringing  in,  and  allowed  to  use,  a  bull  of  the  pope  "  providing  " 
him  to  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  canon- 
ries  in  the  nuns'  churches  of  Shaftesbury  and  Wilton  in  that 
diocese;  and  on  the  9th  of  January  1402/3  he  was  archdeacon 
of  Salisbury.  This  year  his  brother  Robert  was  senior  sheriff  of 
London.  On  the  7th  of  May  1404,  Pope  Boniface  IX.  provided 
him  to  a  prebend  at  Lincoln,  notwithstanding  he  already  held 
prebends  at  Salisbury,  Lichfield,  St  Martin's-le-Grand  and 
Abergwyly,  and  the  living  of  Brington.  On  the  9th  of  January 
1405  he  foimd  time  to  attend  a  court  at  Higham  Ferrers  and  be 
admitted  to  a  burgage  there.  In  July  1405  Chicheley  began  a 
diplomatic  career  by  a  mission  to  the  new  Roman  pope  Innocent 
VII.,  who  was  professing  his  desire  to  end  the  schism  in  the 
papacy  by  resignation,  if  his  French  rival  at  Avignon  would  do 
likewise.  Next  year,  on  the  sth  of  October  1406,  he  was  sent 
with  Sir  John  Chejme  to  Paris  to  arrange  a  lasting  peace  and 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with  the  French  princess  Marie, 
which  was  frustrated  by  her  becoming  a  nun  at  Poissy  next  year. 
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In  J406  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  schism,  and 
Chicheley  was  one  of  the  envo3rs  sent  to  the  new  pope  Gregory 
XII.  Here  he  utilized  his  opportimities.  On  the  3 ist  of  August 
2407  Guy  Mone  (he  is  always  so  spelt  and  not  Mohun,  and  was 
probably  from  one  of  the  Hampshire  Meons;  there  was  a  John 
Mone  of  Havant  admitted  a  Winchester  scholar  in  1397),  bishop 
of  St  David's,  died,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  1407  Chicheley 
was  by  the  pope  provided  to  the  bishopric  of  St  David's.  Another 
bull  the  same  day  gave  him  the  right  to  hold  all  his  benefices 
with  the  bishopric. 

At  Siena  in  July  1408  he  and  Sir  John  Cheyne,  as  English 
envoys,  were  received  by  Gregory  XII.  with  special  honour, 
and  Bishop  Repingdon  of  Lincoln,  ex-Wydiffite,  was  one  of  the 
new  batch  of  cardinals  created  on  the  iSth  of  September  1408, 
most  of  Gregory's  cardinals  having  deserted  him.  These, 
together  with  Benedict's  revolting  cardinals,  smnmoned  a  general 
council  at  Pisa.  In  November  1408  Chicheley  was  back  at 
Westminster,  when  Henry  IV.  received  the  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux  and  determined  to  support  the  cardinals  at  Pisa 
against  both  popes.  In  January  1409  Chicheley  was  named  with 
Bishop  Hallum  of  Salisbury  and  the  prior  of  Canterbury  to 
represent  the  Southern  Convocation  at  the  council,  which  opened 
on  the  25th  of  March  1409,  arriving  on  the  24th  of  April. 
Obedience  was  withdrawn  from  both  the  existing  popes,  and 
on  the  26th  of  June  a  new  pope  elected  instead  of  them. 
Chicheley  and  the  other  envoys  were  received  on  their  return 
as  saviours  of  the  world;  thou^  the  result  was  summed  up  by 
a  contemporary  as  trischism  instead  of  schism,  and  the  Church 
as  giving  three  husbands  instead  of  two.  Chicheley  now  became 
the  subject  of  a  leading  case,  the  court  of  king's  bench  deciding, 
after  arguments  reheard  in  three  successive  terms,  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  previous  benefices  with  the  bishopric,  and  that,  spite 
of  the  maxim  Papa  potest  omnia^  a  papal  bidl  could  not  supersede 
the  law  of  the  land  {Year-hook  ii.  H.  iv.  37,  59,  79).  Accordingly 
he  had  to  resign  livings  and  canonries  wholesale  (April  28, 1410). 
As,  however,  he  had  obtained  a  bull  (August  20,  1409)  enabling 
him  to  appoint  his  successors  to  the  vacated  preferments, 
including  his  nephew  William,  though  still  an  imdergraduate 
and  not  in  orders,  to  the  chancellorship  of  Salisbury,  and  a 
prebend  at  Lichfield,  he  did  not  go  empty  away.  In  May  14x0 
he  went  again  on  an  embassy  to  France;  on  the  nth  of 
September  1411  he  headed  a  mission  to  discuss  Henry  V.'s 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  he  was 
again  there  in  November.  In  the  interval  Chicheley  foimd  time 
to  visit  his  diocese  for  the  first  time  and  be  enthroned  at  St 
David's  on  the  nth  of  May  141 1.  He  was  with  the  English 
force  under  the  earl  of  Arundel  which  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  to  Paris  in  October  141 1  and  there  defeated  the 
Armagnacs,  an  exploit  which  revealed  to  England  the  weakness 
of  the  French.  On  the  30th  of  November  141 1  Chicheley,  with 
two  other  bishops  and  three  earls  and  the*prince  of  Wales,  knelt 
to  the  king  to  receive  public  thanks  for  their  administration. 
That  he  was  in  high  favour  with  Henry  V.  is  shown  by  his  being 
sent  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  France  in  July  14 13  to  conclude 
peace.  Lnmediately  after  the  death  of  archbishop  Arundel  he 
was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the  archbishopric,  elected  on  the 
4th  of  March,  translated  by  papal  bull  on  the  28th  of  April,  and 
received  the  pall  without  going  to  Rome  for  it  on  the  24th 
of  July. 

These  dates  are  important  as  they  help  to  save  Chicheley  from 
the  charge,  versified  by  Shakespeare  {Henry  V,  act  i.  sc.  2) 
from  Hall's  Chronicle,  of  having  tempted  Henry  V.  into  the 
conquest  of  France  for  the  sake  of  diverting  parliament  from 
the  disendowment  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  contemporary 
authority  for  the  charge  ,which  seems  to  appear  first  in  Redman's 
rhetorical  history  of  Henry  V.,  written  in  1540  with  an  eye 
to  the  political  situation  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
parliament  at  Leicester,  in  which  the  speeches  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made,  began  on  the  30th  of  April  1414  before 
Chicheley  was  archbishop.  The  rolls  of  parliament  show  that  he 
was  not  present  in  the  parliament  at  all.  Moreover  parliament 
was  so  far  from  pressing  disendowment  that  on  the  petition  of 


the  Commons  it  passed  a  savage  act  against  the  heresies  "  com- 
monly called  Lollardry  "  which  "  aimed  at  the  destruction  <rf 
the  king  and  all  temporal  estates,"  making  Lollards  felons  and 
ordering  every  justice  of  the  peace  to  hunt  down  their  schools, 
conventicles,  congregations  and  confederacies. 

In  his  capacity  of  archbishop,  Chicheley  remained  what  he 
had  always  been  chiefly,  the  lawyer  and  (tiplomatist.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  and  the  king  committed  to  him 
personaUy  the  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  dty  in 
January  1419  and  for  the  marriage  of  Katherine.  He  crowned 
Elatherine  at  Westminster  (2oth;JFebruary  1421),  and  on  the  6th 
of  December  baptized  her  child  Henry  VI.  He  was  of  course  a 
persecutor  of  heretics.  No  one  coidd  have  attained  or  kept  the 
position  of  archbishop  at  the  time  without  being  so.  So  he 
presided  at  the  trial  of  John  Claydon,  Skinner  and  citizen  of 
London,  who  after  five  years'  imprisonment  at  various  times 
had  made  public  abjuration  before  the  late  archbishop,  Arundel, 
but  now  was  foimd  in  possession  of  a  book  in  English  called 
The  Lanterne  of  Light,  which  contained  the  heinous  heresy  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  persecution  of  Christians  was  the 
illegal  retention  by  priests  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  that 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  the  special  seats  of  antichrist. 
As  a  relapsed  heretic,  he  was  "  left  to  the  secular  arm  "  by 
Chicheley.  On  the  ist  of  July  14 16  Chicheley  directed  a  half- 
yearly  inquisition  by  archdeacons  to  himt  out  heretics.  On  the 
1 2th  of  February  1420  proceedings  were  begun  before  him 
against  William  Taylor,  priest,  who  had  been  for  fourteen  years 
excommimicated  for  heresy,  and  was  now  degraded  and  burnt 
for  saying  that  prayers  ought  not  to  be  addressed  to  saints, 
but  only  to  God.  A  striking  contrast  was  exhibited  in  October 
1424,  when  a  Stamford  friar,  John  Russell,  who  had  preached 
that  any  religious  potest  concumbere  cum  muliere  and  not  mortally 
sin,  was  sentenced  only  to  retract  his  doctrine.  Further  persecu- 
tions of  a  whole  batch  of  Lollards  took  place  in  1428.  The  records 
of  convocation  in  Chicheley's  time  are  a  curious  mixture  of 
persecutions  for  heresy,  which  largely  consisted  in  attacks  on 
clerical  endowments,  with  negotiations  with  the  mimsters  of  the 
crown  for  the  object  of  cutting  down  to  the  lowest  level  the 
clerical  contributions  to  the  public  revenues  in  respect  of  their 
endowments.  Chicheley  was  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  his 
see,  and  this  involved  him  in  a  constant  struggle  with  Henry 
Beaufort,  bishop  of  Wmchester.  In  1418,  while  Henry  V. 
was  alive,  he  successfully  protested  against  Beaufort's  being 
made  a  cardinal  and  legate  a  latere  to  supersede  the  legatine 
jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.  But  ditting  the  regency,  after  Henry 
VI. 's  accession,  Beaufort  was  successful,  and  in  1426  became 
cardinal  and  legate.  This  brought  Chicheley  into  collision  with 
Martin  V.  The  struggle  between  them  has  been  represented 
as  one  of  a  patriotic  archbishop  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
the  papacy  on  the  Church  of  England.  In  point  of  fact  it  was 
almost  wholly  personal,  and  was  rather  an  incident  in  the 
rivalry  between  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  half-brother, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  than  one  involving  any  principle.  Chicheley, 
by  appointing  a  jubilee  to  be  held  at  Canterbury  in  1420,  "  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jubilee  ordained  by  the  Popes,"  threatened 
to  divert  the  profits  from  pilgrims  from  Rome  to  Canterbury. 
A  ferocious  letter  from  the  pope  to  the  papal  nimcios,  on  the  19th 
of  March  1423,  denoimced  the  proceeding  as  calculated  "  to  en- 
snare simple  souls  and  extort  from  them  a  profane  reward, 
thereby  setting  up  themselves  against  the  apostolic  see  and  the 
Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  alone  so  great  a  faculty  has  been  granted 
by  God  "  (Cal.  Pap.  Reg,  vii.  12).  Chicheley  also  incurred  the 
papal  wrath  by  opposing  the  system  of  papal  provision  which 
diverted  patronage  from  EngHsh  to  Italian  hands,  but  the 
immediate  occasion  was  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  btdls 
making  Beaufort  a  cardinal.  Chicheley  had  been  careful  enough 
to  obtain  "  Papal  provisions  "  for  himself,  his  pluralities,  his 
bishopric  and  archbishopric. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  as  archbishop  or  statesman,  persecutor, 
papalist  or  antipapalist  that  Chicheley  is  remembered,  but 
for  his  educational  foundations.  He  endowed  a  hutch,  i.e,  chest  or 
loan-fund  for  poor  scholars  at  New  College,  and  another  for  the 
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university  of  Oxford  at  large.  He  founded  no  less  than  three 
colleges,  two  at  Oxford,  one  at  Higham  Ferrers,  while  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  suggested  and  inspired  the  foundation 
of  Eton  and  of  King^s  College.  His  first  college  at  Oxford,  in 
perishing,  gave  birth  to  St  John's  College,  which  now  holds  its 
site.  This  was  St  Bernard's  College,  founded  by  Chicheley 
under  licence  in  mortmain  in  1437  for  Cistercian  monks,  on  the 
model  of  Gloucester  Hall  and  Durham  College  for  the  southern 
and  northern  Benedictines.  Nothing  more  than  a  site  and 
building  was  required  by  way  of  endowment,  as  the  young 
monks,  who  were  sent  there  to  study  under  a  provisor,  were 
supported  by  the  houses  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  site  was  five  acres,  and  the  building  is  described  in  the 
letters  patent  ''  as  a  fitting  and  noble  college  mansion  in  honoiu: 
of  the  most  glorious  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Bernard  in  Northgates 
Street  outside  the  Northgate  of  Oxford."  It  was  suppressed 
with  the  Cistercian  abbeys  in  1539,  and  granted  on  the  nth  of 
December  1546  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  in  1553  for  St  John's  College. 

The  college  at  Higham  Ferrers  was  a  much  earlier  design. 
On  the  2nd  of  May  1422  Henry  V.,  in  right  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  ''hearing  that  Chicheley  inflamed  by  the  pious 
fervour  of  devotion  intended  to  enlarge  divine  service  and  other 
works  of  piety  at  Higham  Ferrers,  in  consideration  of  his  fruitful 
services,  often  crossing  the  seas,  yielding  to  no  toils,  dangers  or 
expenses  .  .  .  especially  in  the  conclusion  of  the  present  final 
peace  with  our  dearest  father  the  king  of  France,"  granted  for 
300  marks  (£200)  licence  to  found,  on  three  acres  at  Higham 
Ferrers,  a  perpetual  college  of  eight  chaplains  and  four  clerks, 
of  whom  one  was  to  teach  grammar  and  the  other  song  .  .  .  and 
six  choristers  to  pray  for  himself  and  wife  and  for  Henry  IV. 
and  his  wife  Mary  .  .  .  and  to  acquire  the  alien  priory  of 
Merseye  in  Essex  late  belonging  to  St  Ouen's,  Rouen,"  as  endow- 
ment. A  papal  bull  having  also  been  obtained,  on  the  28th  of 
August  1425,  the  archbishop,  in  the  course  of  a  visitation  of 
Lincoln  diocese,  executed  his  letters  patent  founding  the  college, 
dedicating  it  to  the  Virgin,  St  Thomas  k  Becket  and  St  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  handed  over  the  buildings  to  its  members,  the 
vicar  of  Higham  Ferrers  being  made  the  first  master  or  warden. 
He  further  endowed  it  in  1434  with  lands  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Himtingdonshire,  and  his  brothers,  William  and  Robert,  gave 
some  houses  in  London  in  1427  and  1438.  The  foundation  was 
closely  modelled  on  Winchester  College,  with  its  warden  and 
fellows,  its  grammar  and  song  schoolmasters,  but  a  step  in 
advance  was  made  by  the  masters  being  made  fellows  and  so 
members  of  the  governing  body.  Attached  was  also  a  bede  or 
almshouse  for  twelve  poor  men.  Both  school  and  almshouse  had 
existed  before,  and  thb  was  merely  an  additional  endowment. 
The  whole  endowment  was  in  1535  worth  some  £200  a  year,  about 
a  fifth  of  that  of  Winchester  College.  Unfortunately,  All  Souls 
being  a  later  foundation,  the  college  at  Higham  Ferrers  was  not 
affiliated  to  it,  and  so  fell  with  other  colleges  not  part  of  the 
universities.  On  the  i8th  of  July  1542  it  was  surrendered  to 
Henry  VIII.,  and  its  possessions  granted  to  Robert  Dacres  on 
condition  of  maintaining  the  grammar  school  and  paying  the 
master  £10  a  year,  the  same  salary  as  the  headmasters  of  Win- 
chester and  Eton,  and  maintaining  the  almshouse.  Both  still 
exist,  but  the  school  has  been  deprived  of  its  house,  and  the 
Fitzwilliam  family,  who  now  own  the  lands,  still  continue  to  pay 
only  £10  a  year. 

All  Souls  College  was  considerably  later.  The  patent  for  it, 
dated  20th  of  May  1438,  is  for  a  warden  and  20  scholars,  to  be 
called  "the  Warden  and  College  of  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 
departed,"  to  study  and  pray  "  for  the  soul  of  King  Henry  VI. 
and  the  souls  of  Henry  V.,  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  all 
the  dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  squires  and  other  nobles  and 
subjects  of  our  father  who  during  the  time  and  in  the  service 
of  our  father  and  ourselves  ended  their  lives  in  the  wars  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed." 
For  this,  the  king  granted  Berford's  Hall,  formerly  Charleston's 
Inn,  which  Chicheley's  trustees  had  granted  to  him  so  as  to 
obtain  a  royal  grant  and  indefeasible  title.    Richard  Andrews, 


the  king's  secretary,  like  Chicheley  himself  a  scholar  of  Win- 
chester and  fellow  of  New  College,  was  named  as  first  warden. 
A  papal  buU  for  the  college  was  obtained  on  the  21st  of  June 
1439;  and  further  i>atents  for  endowments  from  the  nth  of 
May  1441  to  the  28th  of  January  1443,  when  a  general  confirma- 
tion charter  was  obtained,  for  which  £1000  (£30,000  at  least  of 
our  money)  was  paid.  It  is  commonly  represented  that  the 
endowment  was  wholly  derived  from  alien  priories  bought  by 
Chicheley  from  the  crown.  In  truth,  not  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  endowment  of  All  Souls  was  derived  from  this  source  as 
was  that  of  New  College.  The  only  alien  priories  granted  were 
Abberbury  in  Oxfordshire,  Wedon  Pinkney  in  Northampton- 
shire, Ronmey  in  Kent,  and  St  Clare  and  Llangenith  in  Wales, 
all  very  small  affairs,  single  manors  and  rectories,  and  these 
did  not  form  a  quarter  of  the  whole  endowment.  The  rest, 
particularly  the  manor  of  Edgware,  which  made  the  fortune  of 
the  college,  was  bought  from  private  owners.  Early  in  1443  the 
college  was  opened  by  Chicheley  with  four  bishops  in  state. 
The  statutes,  not  drawn  up  imtu  the  2nd  of  April  1443,  raised 
the  number  of  the  college  to  forty.  Like  the  college  buildings, 
they  are  almost  an  exact  copy  of  those  of  New  College,  muUUis 
mutandis.  The  college  is  sometimes  described  as  being  different 
from  other  colleges  in  being  merely  a  large  chantry  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  warriors.  But  it  was  no  more  a  chantry 
than  the  other  colleges,  all  of  which,  like  the  monasteries  and 
collegiate  churches,  were  to  pray  for  their  founders'  and  other 
specified  souls.  Indeed,  All  Souls  was  more  of  a  lay  foundation 
than  its  model.  For  while  at  New  College  only  twenty  out  of 
seventy  fellows  were  to  study  law  instead  of  arts,  philosophy  and 
theology,  at  All  Souls  College  sixteen  were  to  be  "  jurists  " 
and  only  twenty-four  "  artists  ";  and  while  at  New  College 
there  were  ten  chaplains  and  three  derks  necessarily,  at  All 
Soids  the  number  was  not  defined  but  left  optional;  so  that 
there  are  now  only  one  chaplain  and  four  bible  clerks. 

Ten  days  after  he  sealed  the  statutes,  on  the  12th  of  April 
1443,  Chicheley  died  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  under  a  fine  effigy  of  himself 
erected  in  his  lifetime.  There  is  what  looks  like  an  excellent 
contemporary  portrait  in  one  of  the  windows  of  All  Souls  College, 
which  is  figured  in  the  Victoria  County  History  for  Hampshire, 
ii.  262.  (A.  F.  L.) 

CHICHEN-rrZA,  or  Chichen,  an  ancient  ruined  city  of 
Yucatan,  Mexico,  situated  22  m.  W.  of  Valladolid.  The  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  the  Itza,  a  tribe  of  the  great  Mayan 
stock,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  city,  and  chichen,  having 
reference  probably  to  two  wells  or  pools  which  doubtless  origin- 
ally supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water  and  are  still  in  existence. 
The  history  of  the  city  is  unknown,  though  it  is  regarded  as  prob- 
able that  it  preserved  its  independence  long  after  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  district.  The  area  covered 
by  the  ruins  is  approximately  i  sq.  m.,  and  other  remains  are 
found  in  the  neighbouring  forest.  (See  Central  America: 
Archaeology ») 

CHICHESTER  OF  BELFAST,  ARTHUR  CHICHESTER, 
Baron  (1563-1625),  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Chichester  of  Raleigh,  Devonshire,  by  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Courtenay  of  Powderham,  was  bom  at  Raleigh 
in  May  1563,  and  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
He  commanded  a  ship  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and 
is  said  to  have  served  under  Drake  in  his  expedition  of  1595. 
Having  seen  further  service  abroad,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  1598,  and  was  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Essex  to  the 
governorship  of  Carrickfergus.  When  Essex  returned  to  England, 
Chichester  rendered  valuable  service  under  Moimtjoy  in  the 
war  against  the  rebellious  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  in  1601  Mount  joy 
recommended  him  to  Cecil  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  as  the 
fittest  person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Ulster. 
On  the  15th  of  October  1604  Chichester  was  appointed  lord- 
deputy  of  Ireland  He  announced  his  policy  in  a  proclamation 
wherein  he  abolished  the  semi-feudal  rights  of  the  native  Irish 
chieftains,  substituting  for  them  fixed  dues,  while  their  tenants 
were  to  become  dependent  "  wholly  and  immediately  upon  his 
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majesty/^  Tyrone  and  other  Irish  clan  chieftains  resented  this 
summary  interference  with  their  ancient  social  organization, 
and  their  resistance  "was  strengthened  by  the  ill-advised  measures 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  which  Chichester  was  compelled 
to  take  by  the  orders  of  the  English  ministers.  He  himself  was 
moderate  and  enlightened  in  his  views  on  this  matter,  and  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  harshness  of  the  anti-Catholic 
policy  was  relaxed  in  1607.  Meantime  his  difficulties  with  the 
Irish  tribal  leaders  remained  imsolved.  But  in  1607,  by  "  the 
flight  of  the  Earls  "  (see  O'Neill),  he  was  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  the  two  formidable  Ulster  chieftains,  the  earls  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnell.  Chichester's  policy  for  dealing  with  the  situation 
thus  created  was  to  divide  the  lands  of  the  fugitive  earls  among 
Irishmen  of  standing  and  character;  but  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  as  actually  carried  out  was  much  less  favoiurable  and 
just  to  the  native  population  than  the  lord-deputy  desired. 
In  1613  Chichester  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Chichester 
of  Belfast,  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to  England  to  give 
an  accoimt  of  the  state  of  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he 
again  attempted  to  moderate  the  persecuting  policy  against 
the  Irish  Catholics  which  he  was  instructed  to  enforce;  and 
although  he  was  to  some  extent  successful,  it  was  probably 
owing  to  his  opposition  to  this  policy  that  he  was  recalled  in 
November  1614.  The  king,  however,  told  bim  "  You  may  rest 
assured  that  you  do  leave  that  place  with  our  very  good  grace 
and  acceptation  of  your  services  ";  and  he  was  given  the  post 
of  lord-treasurer  of  Ireland.  After  living  in  retirement  for  some 
years,  Chichester  was  employed  abroad  in  1622;  in  the  following 
year  he  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  February  1625  and  was  buried  at  Carrickfergus. 

Lord  Chichester  married  Lettice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Perrot 
and  widow  of  Walter  Vaughan  of  Golden  Grove.  He  had  no 
children^  and  his  title  became  extinct  at  his  death.  The  heir 
to  his  estates  was  his  brother  Sir  Edward  Chichester  (d.  1648), 
goveiHor  of  Carrickfergus,  who  in  1625  was  created  Baron 
Chichester  of  Belfast  and  Viscount  Chichester  of  Carrickfergus. 
This  nobleman's  eldest  son  Arthur(i6o6-i675),who  distinguished 
himself  as  Colonel  Chichester  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
of  1 641,  was  created  earl  of  Donegall  in  1647,  ^^^  ^^  succeeded 
in  his  titles  by  his  nephew,  whose  great-grandson,  Arthiu*,  5th 
earl  of  Donegall,  was  created  Baron  Fisherwick  in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain  (the  other  family  titles  being  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland)  in  1790,  and  earl  of  Belfast  and  marquess  of  Donegall 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  1791.  The  present  marquess  of 
Donegall  is  his  descendant. 

See  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  Diet.  NcU,  Biog.  and  History  of  England^ 
1603-1642  (London,  1885);  Fynes  Moryson,  History  of  Ireland^ 
iS9i^i6o3  (Dublin,  i735).  (R.  J-  M.) 

CHICHESTER,  a  city  and  mimicipal  borough  in  the  Chichester 
parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  69  m.  S.S.W.  from 
London  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop. 
(i 901)  1 2,2 24.  It  lies  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  South 
Downs,  a  mOe  from  the  head  of  Chichester  Harbour,  an  inlet 
of  the  English  Channel.  The  cathedral  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  nth  centiiry,  after 
the  see  had  been  removed  to  Chichester  from  Sebey  in  1075. 
The  first  church  was  consecrated  in  1108,  but  fires  in  11 14  and 
1 187  caused  building  to  continue  steadily  imtil  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  Bishop  Ralph  Lii£fa  (1091-1123)  was  the  first 
great  builder,  and  was  followed  by  Seffrid  II.  (i  180-1204). 
Norman  work  appears  in  the  nave  (arcade  and  triforium),  choir 
(arcade)  and  elsewhere;  but  there  is  much  very  beautiful 
Early  English  work,  the  choir  above  the  arcade  and  the  eastern 
part  being  especially  fine.  The  nave  is  remarkable  in  having 
double  aisles  on  each  side,  the  outer  pair  being  of  the  13th  century. 
The  chiu*ch  is  also  unique  among  English  cathedrals  in  the 
possession  of  a  detached  campanile,  a  massive  and  beautiful 
Perpendicular  structure  with  the  top  storey  octagonal.  The 
principal  modem  restorations  are  the  upper  part  of  the  north- 
west tower,  which  copies  the  Early  English  work  of  that  on  the 
south-west;  and  the  fine  central  tower  and  spire,  which  had 
been  erected  at  different  periods  in  the  14th  century,  but  col- 


lapsed, doing  little  damage  to  the  fabric,  in  x86i.  .  Under  th« 
direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  others  they  were  reconstructed 
with  scrupulous  care  in  preserving  the  original  plan.  The  Lady 
chapel  at  the  east  end  is  in  the  main  early  Decorated,  but  greatly 
restored;  the  library  is  a  fine  late  Norman  vaulted  room;  the 
cloisters  are  Perpendicular  and  well  restored;  and  the  bishop's 
palace  retains  an  Early  English  chapel.  The  cathedral  is  393  ft. 
long  within,  131  ft.  across  the  transepts,  and  90  ft.  across  the 
nave  with  its  double  aisles.    The  height  of  the  spire  is  277  ft. 

At  the  jimction  of  the  four  main  streets  of  the  town  stands 
the  market  cross,  an  exquisite  octagonal  structure  in  ornate 
Perpendicular  style,  built  by  Bishop  Story,  c.  1500,  perhaps  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  hospital  of  St 
Mary  was  foimded  in  the  1 2th  century,  but  the  existing  buildings 
are  in  a  style  transitional  from  Early  English  to  Decorated. 
Its  use  as  an  almshouse  is  maintained.  Other  ancient  buildings 
are  the  churches  of  St  Olave,  in  the  construction  of  which  Roman 
materials  were  used;  and  of  St  Andrew,  where  is  the  tomb  of 
the  poet  William  Collins,  whose  memorial  with  others  by  the 
sculptor  Flaxman  is  in  the  cathedral;  the  Guildhall,  formerly 
a  Grey  Friars'  chapel,  of  the  13th  century;  the  Canon  Gate 
leading  into  the  cathedral  close;  and  the  Vicars  College.  The 
city  retains  a  great  part  of  its  ancient  walls,  which  have  a  circuit 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and,  at  least  in  part,  follow  the  line 
of  Roman  fortifications.  The  principal  modem  buildings, 
besides  churches  and  chapels,  are  the  coxmcil  house,  com 
exchange,  market  house,  and  museum  of  the  Chichester  Literary 
Society.  The  grammar;  school  was  founded  in  1497  by  Bishop 
Story.  There  is  a  large  cattle  market,  and  the  town  has  a  con- 
siderable agricultural  trade,  with  breweries  and  tanneries.  A 
canal  connects  with  Chichester  Harbour.  The  diocese  includes 
the  whole  county  of  Sussex  except  a  few  parishes,  with  very 
small  portions  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  municipal  borough  is 
under  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  counciUors.  Area, 
1538  acres. 

The  Romano-British  town  on  this  site  was  perhaps  Regnum 
or  Regni.  Many  inscriptions,  pottery,  coins,  &c.,  have  been 
found,  and  part  of  the  medieval  walls  contain  a  Roman  cave. 
An  interesting  inscription  from  this  site  is  preserved  at  Goodwood. 
Situated  on  one  Roman  road  in  direct  connexion  with  London 
and  another  leading  from  east  to  west,  Chichester  {Cissdceasiery 
Cicestre)  remained  of  considerable  importance  under  the  South 
Saxon  kings.  In  967  King  Edgar  established  a  mint  here. 
Though  Domesday  Book  speaks  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
burgages  in  Chichester  and  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  mentions  the 
borough,  the  earliest  extant  charter  is  that  granted  by  Stephen, 
confirming  to  the  burgesses  their  customs  and  rights  of  the 
borough  and  gild  merchant  as  they  had  them  in  the  time  of  his 
grandfather.  This  was  confirmed  by  Henry  II.  Under  Henry 
III.  the  fee  farm  rent  was  £38:  los.,  but  this  was  reduced  by  a 
charter  of  10  Edward  11.  to  £36,  the  customs  of  wool,  hides  and 
skins  being  reserved  to  the  king.  Edward  III.  directed  that 
the  Sussex  coimty  court  should  be  held  at  Chichester,  and  this 
was  confirmed  in  the  following  year.  Confirmations  of  the 
previous  charters  were  also  granted  by  Edward  III.,  Richard  II., 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.,  who  gave  the  mayor 
and  citizens  cognizance  of  all  kinds  of  pleas  of  assize  touching 
lands  and  hereditaments  of  freehold  tenure.  A  court  leet,  court 
of  record  and  bailiffs*  court  of  liberties  still  exist.  The  charters 
were  also  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  In  1604  the  city  was  incorporated  under 
a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Since  1295,  when  it  first  returned  a 
member,  Chichester  has  been  regularly  represented  in  parliament. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  Chichester  was  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  Edward  III.  establishing  a  wool  staple 
here  in  1348.  Fairs  were  granted  by  Henry  I.  and  Henry  VII. 
Fuller  mentions  the  Wednesday  market  as  being  famous  for 
com,  while  Camden  speaks  of  that  on  Saturday  as  the  greatest 
for  fish  in  the  county.  The  markets  and  a  fair  on  the  20th  of 
October  are  still  held. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Sussex;  Alexander  Hay,  History  of 
Chichester  (Chichester,  1804). 
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CHICKAMAUGA  CREEK— CHICKEN-POX 


CHICKAHAUGA  CREEK,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  which  it  joins  near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  U.S.A.  It 

givesitsname  to  the  great  battle  of  Chickamaugain  the  American 
Civil  War,  fought  on  the  ig-aoth  of  September  1863,  between 
the  Federal  army  of  the  Cumberland  under  Major-General 
W,  S.  Rosecrans  and  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Braxton  Bragg.  For  the  geoeral  operations  of  Rosecrans'  army 
in  1863  see  American  Civil  Wak.  A  successfulwarof  manceuvre 
had  brought  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  from  Murfreesboro 
to  Decherd,  Tenn.,  and  Bragg's  army  lay  on  the  Teimessee  at 
and  above  Chattanooga.  Rosecrans  was  expected  by  the  enemy 
to  manoeuvre  so  as  to  gain  touch  with  the  Union  forces  in  the 
upper  Tennessee  valley,  but  he  formed  an  entirely  different  plan 
of  operations.  One  part  of  the  army  demonstrated  in  front  of 
Chattanooga,  and  the  main  body  secretly  crossed  the  river  about 
Stevenson  and  Bridgeport  {September  4th).  The  country  was 
mountainous,  the  roads  few  and  poor,  and  the  Federals  had  to 
take  full  supplies  of  food,  forage  and  ammunition  with  them, 
but  Rosecrans  was  an  able  commander,  bis  troops  were  in  good 
hands,  and  he  accepted  the  risks  involved.  These  were  intensified 
by  the  want  of  good  maps,  and,  in  the  event,  at  one  moment  the 
army  was  placed  in  a  position  of  great  danger.  A  corps  under  A. 
McD.  McCook  moved  south-eastward  across  the  ridges  to  Alpine, 
another  under  Thomas  marched  via  Trenton  on  McLemore's 


Cove.  The  presence  of  Federal  masses  in  Lookout  Valley  caused 
Bragg  to  abandon  Chattanooga  at  once,  and  the  object  of  the 
manceuvre  was  thus  accomplished;  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
good  maps  the  Union  army  was  at  the  same  time  exposed  to 
great  danger.  The  head  of  Thomas's  column  was  engaged  at 
Dug  Gap,  on  the  nth,  against  the  flank  guard  of  Bragg's  army, 
and  at  the  time  McCook  was  far  away  to  the  south,  and  Critten- 
den's corps,  which  had  occupied  Chattanooga  on  the  gth,  was 
also  at  a  distance.  Thomas  was  isolated,  but  Rosecrans,  like 
every  other  commander  under  whom  he  served,  placed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  tenacity,  and  if  Bragg  was  wrong  in 
neglecting  to  attack  him  on  the  14th,  subsequent  events  went  far 
to  disarm  criticism.  By  the  i8th  of  September  Rosecrans  had 
at  last  collected  his  army  on  Chickamauga  Creek  covering  Chat- 
tanooga. But  Bragg  had  now  received  heavy  reinforcements, 
and  lay,  concentrated  for  battle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Creek. 
The  terrain  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (igth-jotb  of 
September)  had  little  influence  on  its  course.  Both  armies  lay 
in  the  plain,  the  two  lines  roughly  parallel.  Bragg's  intention 
was  to  force  his  attack  home  on  Rosecrans'  left  wing,  thus  cutting 
him  off  from  Chattanooga  and  throwing  him  back  into  the 
mountain  country  whence  he  had  come.  On  the  19th  a  serious 
action  took  place  between  the  Confederate  right  and  Rosecrans' 
left  under  Thomas.  On  the  20th  the  real  battle  began.  The 
Confederates,  in  accordance  with  Bragg's  plans,  pressed  hard 
upon  Thomas,  to  whom  Rosecrans  sent  reinforcements.  One 
of  the  divisions  detached  from  the  centre  for  this  purpose  was 
by  inadvertence  taken  out  of  the  first  line,  and  before  the  gap 


could  be  filled  the  Confederate  central  attack,  led  by  Longstreet 
and  Hood,  the  fighting  generals  of  Lee's  army,  and  carried  out  by 
veteran  troops  from  the  Virginian  battlefields,  cut  the  Federal 
army  in  two.  McCook's  army  corps,  isolated  on  the  Federal 
right,  was  speedily  routed,  and  the  centre  shared  its  fate.  Rose- 
crans himself  was  swept  off  the  field  in  the  rout  of  half  of  his 
army.  But  Thomas  was  unshaken.  He  re-formed  the  left  wing 
in  a  semicircle,  and  aided  by  a  few  fresh  brigades  from  Rossville, 
resisted  for  six  hours  the  efforts  of  the  whole  Confederate  army. 
Rosecrans  in  the  meantime  was  rallying  the  fugitives  far  to  the 
rear  near  Chattanooga  itself.  The  fury  of  Bragg's  assault  spent 
itself  uselessly  on  the  heroic  divisions  under  Thomas,  who 
remained  on  the  field  till  night  and  then  withdrew  in  good  order 
to  Rossville.  Here  he  remained  on  the  »ist,  imposing  respect 
upon  the  victors.  On  the  land  Rosecrans  had  re-established 
order,  and  Thomas  fell  back  quietly  to  Chattanooga,  whither 
B  ragg  slowly  pursued.  For  the  subsequent  events  of  the  campaign 
see  Chattanooga.  The  tosses  in  the  battle  bear  witness  to  a 
severity  in  the  fighting  unusual  even  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
Of  70,000  Confederates  engaged  at  least  18,000  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Federals  lost  16,000  out  of  about  57,000. 
The  battlefield  has  been  converted  into  a  nadonal  park,  and  was 
used  during  the  Spanish  American  War  (1898)  as  a  place  of 
mobilization  for  the  U.S.  volunteers. 

CHICKASAWS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Musk- 
hogean  stock,  now  settled  in  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma. 
Their  former  range  was  northern  Mississippi  and  porriona  of 
Tennessee.  According  to  their  own  tradition  and  the  evidence 
of  phUoIogy,  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  Creeks  and 
Choctaws;  and  they  believe  that  they  emigrated  with  these 
tribes  from  the  west,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  in  the 
district  that  now  forms  the  north-east  part  of  the  state  of  that 
name.  Here  they  were  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  From  the 
first  they  were  hostile  to  the  French  colonists.  With  the  English, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  relations  were  more  satisfactory.  In 
1786  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States;  and  in  1793 
they  assisted  the  whites  in  their  operations  against  the  Creeks. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  igtb  century  part  of  their  territory 
was  ceded  for  certain  anmuties,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
migrated  to  Arkansas;  and  in  1832-1834,  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  3600,  surrendered  to  the  United  States  the 
6,442,40a  acres  of  which  they  were  sdQ  possessed,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  for  incorporation  with  that  tribe. 
In  1855,  however,  they  effected  a  separation  of  this  union,  with 
which  they  had  soon  grown  dissatisfied,  and  by  payment  to 
the  Choctaws  of  $150,000  obtained  a  complete  right  to  their 
present  territory.  In  the  Civil  War  they  joined  the  Confederates 
and  suffered  in  consequence;  but  their  rights  were  restored  by 
the  treaty  of  1865.  In  1866  they  surrendered  7,000,000  acres; 
and  in  1873  they  adopted  their  former  slaves.  They  bad  an 
independent  government  consisting  of  a  governor,  a  senate, 
and  a  house  of  representatives;  but  tribal  goverimient  virtually 
ceased  in  1906.  TheChickasawsofpureormixedbloodnumbercd 
4826  in  1900,  and  with  the  fully  admitted  "citizens,"  i.e.  the 
freed  slaves  and  adopted  whites,  the  whole  nation  amounted  to 
some  10,000. 

See  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907). 

CHICKASHA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Grady  county, 
Oklahoma,  U.  S.  A.,  near  the  Washita  river,  about  45  m.  S.  S.  W. 
of  Oklahoma  dty.  Pop.  (1900)  3209;  (1907)  7S63,  including 
1043  negroes;  (1910)  10,320.  Chickasha  is  served  by  the  St  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  the 
Oklahoma  Central  railways.  It  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  very 
fertile  section  of  the  Washita  Valley,  whose  principal  products 
are  Indian  com,  cotton,  fruits  and  vegetables  and  live-stock. 
The  city  has  various  manufactures,  including  flour,  cotton-seed 
oil,  lumber,  furniture  and  farm  implements.  Ctiickasha  was 
founded  in  1892  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1899. 

CHICKEN-POX  (Syn.  varicella,  a  Low  Latin  diminutive  of 
variola),  a  specific  contagious  disease  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  vesicles  in  the  skin.  The  disease  usually  occurs  in 
epidemics,  and  is  one  of  childhood,  the  paUents  being  generally 
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between  two  and  six  years  old.  The  incubation  period  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  days;  there  are  practically  no  prodromal  symptoms, 
the  only  indication  being  a  slight  amount  of  fever  for  some 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  eruption  makes  its  appearance. 
A  number  of  raised  red  papules  appear  on  the  trunk,  either  on 
the  back  or  chest;  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  these 
develop  into  tense  vesicles  filled  with  a  dear  fluid,  which  in 
another  thirty-six  hours  or  so  becomes  opalescent.  During  the 
fourth  day  these  vesicles  dry  and  shrivel  up,  and  the  scabs  fall 
off,  leaving  as  a  rule  no  scar.  Fresh  spots  appear  during  the  first 
three  days,  so  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  can  be  seen 
in  all  stages  of  growth  and  decay.  The  eruption  is  most  marked 
on  the  chest,  but  it  also  occurs  on  the  face  and  limbs,  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  palate.  The  temperature 
begins  to  fell  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  but  a  certain  slight 
amount  may  persist  after  the  disappearance  of  all  symptoms. 
It  rarely  rises  above  102  F.  The  disease  nms  a  very  favourable 
course  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  after  effects  are  rare.  One 
attack  does  not  confer  immunity,  and  in  numerous  cases  one 
individual  has  had  three  attacks.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
and  the  patient  should  be  prevented  from  scratching  the  spots, 
which  would  lead  to  ulceration  and  scarring.  After  the  first 
few  days  there  is  no  necessity  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  disease 
from  smallpox,  but  in  certain  patients  it  is  very  difficult.  The 
chief  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  are  as  follows,  (i)  In 
chicken-pox  the  rash  is  distributed  chiefly  on  the  trunk,  and 
less  on  the  limbs.  (2)  Some  of  the  vesicles  are  oval,  whereas  in 
smallpox  they  are  always  hemispherical.  They  are  also  more 
superficial,  and  have  not  at  the  outset  the  hard  shotty  feeling 
of  the  more  virulent  disease.  (3)  The  vesicles  attain  their  full 
growth  within  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  (4)  The  pustules 
are  usually  monoctdar.    (5)  There  is  no  prodromal  period. 

CHICLANA,  or  Chiclana  de  la  Fronteiia,  a  town  of  southern 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  12  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Cadiz. 
Pop.  (1900)  10,868..  Chiclana  occupies  a  fertile  valley,  watered 
by  the  river  Lirio,  and  sheltered,  on  the  north  and  south,  by 
low  hills  covered  with  vines  and  plantations.  It  faces  the  gulf 
of  Cadiz,  3  m.  W.,  and,  from  its  mild  climate  and  pleasant 
surroundings,  is  the  favourite  sunmier  residence  of  the  richer 
Cadiz  merchants;  its  hot  mineral  springs  also  attract  many 
visitors.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Roman  ruins  of  Chiclana 
la  Vieja,  the  town  of  Medina  Sidonia  (q.v.),  and,  about  5  m.  S., 
the  battlefield  of  Barrosa,  where  the  British  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  (Lord  Lynedoch)  defeated  the  French  under  Marshal 
Victor,  on  the  5th  of  March  1811. 

CHICOPEE,  a  city  of  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicopee  river,  immediately  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
(1890)  14,050;  (1900)  19,167,  of  whom  8139  were  foreign-born; 
(1910,  census)  25,401.  Chicopee  is  served  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railway.  The  city,  which  has  an  area  of  about  25 
sq.  m.,  contains  five  villages,  Chicopee  Center,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Willimansett,  Fairview  and  Aldenville.  Chicopee  Falls  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chicopee  river,  which  falls  some  70  ft.  in  less 
than  3  m.  and  furnishes  valuable  power  for  manufactories.  The 
most  important  products  are  cotton  goods  (two  large  factories 
having,  together,  about  200,000  spindles),  fire-arms  (especially 
the  Stevens  rifles),  tools,  rubber  and  elastic  goods,  sporting 
goods,  swords,  automobiles  and  agricultiu'al  implements.  Here, 
too,  is  a  bronze  statuary  foundry,  in  which  some  of  the  finest 
monuments,  bronze  doors,  &c.,  in  the  country  have  been  cast, 
including  the  doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  bronze 
casting  industry  here  was  founded  by  Nathan  Peabody  Ames 
(1803-1847),  who  was  first  a  sword-maker  and  in  1836  began 
the  mantifacture  of  cannon  and  church  bells.  The  total  value 
of  the  city's  factory  product  in  1905  was  $7,715,653,  an  increase 
of  43*2%  in  five  years.  There  is  a  public  library.  The  muni- 
cipality owns  and  operates  the  water- works  sjrstem  and  the 
electric  lighting  plant.  Chicopee  was  settled  abottt  1638,  was 
set  off  from  Springfield  as  an  independent  township  in  1848, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1890.    Chicopee  Falls  was  the 


home  of  Edward  Bellamy.  The  name  of  the  city  is  an  Indian 
word  meaning  "  cedar-tree  *'  or  "  birch-bark  place." 

CAICORY.  The  chicory  or  succory  plant,  Cichoriunt  Intyhus 
(natural  order,  Compositae),  in  its  wild  state  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  occurring  most  frequently  in  dry  chalky  soils,  and  by 
road-sides.  It  has  a  long  fleshy  tap-root,  a  rigid  branching  hairy 
stem  rising  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  ft. — the  leaves  around  the  base 
being  lobed  and  toothed,  not  unlike  those  of  the  dandelion. 
The  flower  heads  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  few  in  number,  and 
measure  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Chicory  is  cultivated 
much  more  extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe — in  Holland, 
Belgium,  France  and  Germany — than  in  Great  Britain;  and 
as  a  cultivated  plant  it  has  three  distinct  applications.  Its  roots 
roasted  and  grotmd  are  used  as  a  substitute  for,  adulterant  of, 
or  addition  to  coffee;  both  roots  and  leaves  are  employed  as 
salads;  and  the  plant  is  grown  as  a  fodder  or  herbage  crop 
which  is  greedily  consumed  by  cattle.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
chiefly  in  its  first  capacity,  in  connexion  with  coffee,  that  chicory 
is  employed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  chicory  root  used  for 
this  purpose  is  obtained  from  Belgium  and  other  neighbouring 
continental  countries;  but  a  considerable  quantity  is  cultivated 
in  England,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire.  For  the  preparation  of  chicory 
the  older  stout  white  roots  are  selected,  and  after  washing  they 
are  sliced  up  into  small  pieces  and  kiln-dried.  In  this  condition 
the  material  is  sold  to  the  chicory  roaster,  by  whom  it  is  roasted 
till  it  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour;  afterwards  when  ground 
it  is  in  external  characteristics  very  like  coffee,  but  is  destitute 
of  its  pleasing  aromatic  odour.  Neither  does  the  roasted  chicory 
possess  any  trace  of  the  alkaloid  caffeine  which  gives  their 
peculiar  virtues  to  coffee  and  tea.  The  fact,  however,  that  for 
over  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  or  recognized  addition  to  coffee,  while  in  the  meantime 
innumerable  other  substances  have  been  tried  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  abandoned,  indicates  that  it  is  agreeable  and  harmless. 
It  gives  the  coffee  additional  colour,  bitterness  and  body.  It  is  at 
least  in  very  extensive  and  general  use;  and  in  Belgium  especi- 
ally its  infusion  is  largely  drunk  as  an  independent  beverage. 

The  blanched  leaves  are  much  esteemed  by  the  French  as  a 
winter  salad  known  by  the  name  of  Bathe  de  capucin.  When 
intended  for  winter  use,  chicory  is  sown  in  May  or  June,  conmionly 
in  drills,  and  the  plants  are  thiimed  out  to  4  in.  apart.  If  at 
first  the  leaves  grow  very  strong,  they  are  cut  off,  perhaps  in 
the  middle  of  August,  about  an  inch  from  the  groimd,  so  as  to 
promote  the  production  of  new  leaves,  and  check  the  formation 
of  flower-stems.  About  the  beginning  of  October  the  plants 
are  raised  from  the  border,  and  all  the  large  leaves  cut  off;  the 
roots  are  also  shortened,  and  they  are  then  planted  pretty  closely 
together  in  boxes  filled  with  rich  light  mould,  and  watered  when 
needful.  When  frost  comes  on,  the  boxes  are  protected  by  any 
kind  of  litter  and  haulm.  As  the  salad  is  wanted,  they  are  re- 
moved into  some  place  having  a  moderately  increased  tempera- 
ture, and  where  there  is  no  light.  Each  box  affords  two  crops 
of  blanched  leaves,  and  these  are  reckoned  fit  for  cutting  when 
about  6  in.  long.  Another  mode  of  obtaining  the  young  leaves 
of  this  plant  in  winter  is  to  sow  seeds  in  a  bed  of  light  rich  mould, 
or  in  boxes  in  a  heat  of  from  55*  to  60°,  giving  a  gentle  watering 
as  reqtiired.  The  leaves  will  be  fit  to  be  cut  in  a  fortnight  after 
sowing,  and  the  plants  will  afford  a  second  crop. 

In  Belgium  a  variety  of  chicory  called  WiUoef  is  much  pre- 
ferred as  a  salad  to  the  French  Bathe  de  capucin.  The  seeds 
are  sown  and  the  plants  thinned  out  like  those  of  the  ordinary 
sort.  They  are  eventually  planted  in  light  soil,  in  succession, 
from  the  end  of  October  to  February,  at  the  bottom  of  trenches 
a  foot  or  more  in  depth,  and  covered  over  with  from  2  to  3  ft. 
of  hot  stable  manure.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  heat  applied,  the  heads  are  fit  for  use  and  should  be  cut 
before  they  reach  the  manure.  The  plants  might  easily  be  forced 
in  frames  on  a  mild  hot-bed,  or  in  a  mushroom-house,  in  the  same 
way  as  sea-kale.  In  Belgium  the  fresh  roots  are  boiled  and  eaten 
with  butter,  and  throughout  the  Continent  the  roots  are  stored 
for  use  as  salads  during  winter. 

See  also  Endive  (Ctchorium  endivia). 
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CHIDAMBARAM,  or  Chedumbrum,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  South  Arcot  district  of  Madras,  7  m.  from  the  coast  and 
151  m.  S.  of  Madras  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  19,909.  The  pagodas 
at  Chidambaram  are  the  oldest  in  the  south  of  India,  and  portions 
of  them  are  gems  of  art.  Here  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  ancient  Chola  kingdom,  the  successive 
capitals  of  which  were  Uriyur  on  the  Cauvery,  Combaconum 
and  Tanjore.  The  principal  temple  is  sacred  to  Siva,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  or  enlarged  by  a  leper  emperor,  who 
came  south  on  a  pilgrimage  and  was  cured  by  bathing  in  the 
temple  tank;  upwards  of  60,000  pilgrims  visit  the  temple  every 
December.  It  contains  a  "  hall  of  a  thousand  pillars,"  one  of 
numerous  such  halls  in  India,  the  exact  number  of  pillars  in 
this  case  being  984;  each  is  a  block  of  solid  granite,  and  the 
roof  of  the  principal  temple  is  of  copper-gilt.  Three  hundred 
of  the  highest-caste  Brahmins  live  with  their  families  within 
the  temple  enclosure. 

CHIEF  (from  Fr.  ckef,  head,  Lat.  caput),  the  head  or  upper 
part  of  anything,  and  so,  in  heraldry,  the  upper  part  of  the 
escutcheon,  occupying  one-third  of  the  whole.  When  applied 
to  a  leading  personage,  a  head  man  or  one  having  the  highest 
authority,  the  term  chief  or  chieftain  (Med.  Lat.  capitanuSy 
O.  Fr.  chevetaine)  is  principally  confined  to  the  leader  of  a  clan  or 
tribe.  The  phrase  "  in  diief  "  (Med.  Lat.  in  capiU)  is  used  in 
feudal  law  of  the  tenant  who  holds  his  fief  direct  from  the  lord 
paramount  (see  Feudalism). 

CHIEMSEE,  also  called  Bayrisches  Meer,  the  largest  lake  in 
Bavaria,  lying  on  a  high  plateau  1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  between 
the  rivers  Inn  (to  which  it  drains  through  the  Alz)  and  Salzach. 
With  a  length  of  6  and  a  breadth  of  9  m.,  it  has  an  area  of  about 
33  sq.  m.,  and  contains  three  islands,  Herrenworth,  Frauenwdrth 
and  Krautinsel.  The  first,  which  has  a  circumference  of  6}  m. 
and  is  beautifully  wooded,  is  remarkable  for  the  romantic  castle 
which  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  erected  here.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  from  1215  to  1805,  ^^^  yxRXi\  1803  contained  a  Benedictine 
monastery.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  fiat  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  but  its  other  banks  are  fianked  by  undiilating  hills,  which 
command  beautiful  and  extensive  views.  The  waters  are  clear 
and  it  is  well  stocked  with  trout  and  carp;  but  the  fishing  rights 
are  strictly  preserved.  Steamers  ply  on  the  lake,  and  the  railway 
from  Rosenheim  to  Salzburg  skirts  the  southern  shores. 

CHIENG  MAI,  the  capital  of  the  Lao  state  of  the  same  name 
and  of  the  provincial  division  of  Siam  called  Bayap,  situated  in 
99®  o'  E.,  18°  46'  N.  The  town,  enclosed  by  massive  but  decaying 
walls,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Me  Ping,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Me  Nam,  in  a  plain  800  ft.  above  sea-level, 
surrounded  by  high,  wooded  mountains.  It  has  streets  intersect- 
ing at  right  angles,  and  an  enceinte  within  which  is  the  palace 
of  the  Chao,  or  hereditary  chief.  The  east  and  west  banks  of  the 
river  are  connected  by  a  fine  teak  bridge.  The  American  Presby- 
terian Mission,  established  here  in  1867,  ^^  ^  la^Tg^  number  of 
converts  and  has  done  much  good  educational  work.  Chieng 
Mai,  which  the  Burmese  have  corrupted  into  Zimm6,  by  which 
name  it  is  known  to  many  Europeans,  has  long  been  an  important 
trade  centre,  resorted  to  by  Chinese  merchants  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  by  Biurmese,  Shans  and  Siamese  from  the  west  and 
south.  It  is,  moreover,  the  centre  of  the  teak  trade  of  Slam,  in 
which  many  Burmese  and  several  Chinese  and  European  firms 
are  engaged.  The  total  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  Bayap  division  amounts  to  about  £2,500,000  a  year.  The 
Siamese  high  commissioner  of  Bayap  division  has  his  head- 
quarters in  Chieng  Mai,  and  though  the  hereditary  chief  continues 
as  the  nominal  ruler,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  other  Lao  states 
of  Nan,  Pre,  Lampun,  Napawn  Lampang  and  Tern,  which  make 
up  the  division,  the  government  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that 
ofl&cial  and  his  staff.  The  government  forest  department, 
foimded  in  1896,  has  done  good  work  in  the  division,  and  the 
conservator  of  forests  has  his  headquarters  in  Chieng  Mai. 
The  headquarters  of  an  army  division  are  also  situated  here. 
A  British  consul  resides  at  Chieng  Mai,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  law  courts,  there  is  an  international  court  having 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  in  which  British  subjects  are  parties. 


The  population,  about  20,000,  consists  mainly  of  Laos, with  many 
Shans,  a  few  Burmese,  Chinese  and  Siamese  and  some  fifty 
Europeans.  Hill  tribes  (Ka)  inhabit  the  neighbouring  mountains 
in  large  numbers. 

Chieng  Mai  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  united  Lao  kingdom, 
which,  at  one  time  independent,  afterwards  subject  to  Burma 
and  then  to  Siam,  and  later  broken  up  into  a  niunber  of  states,  has 
finally  become  a  provincial  division  of  Siam.  In  1902  a  rising 
of  discontented  Shans  took  place  in  Bayap  which  at  one  time 
seemed  serious,  several  towns  being  attacked  and  Chieng  Mai 
itself  threatened.  The  disturbance  was  quelled  and  the  malcon- 
tents eventually  hunted  out,  but  not  without  losses  which  in- 
cluded the  commissioner  of  Pr^  and  a  European  officer  of 
gendarmerie. 

CHIERI,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  in  the 

province  of  Turin,  13  m.  S.E.  by  rail  and  8  m.  by  road  from  the 

town  of  Turin.    Pop.  (1901)  11,929  (town),  13,803  (commune). 

Its  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1037  and  reconstructed  in  1405, 

is  the  largest  in  Piedmont,  and  has  a  13th  century  octagonal 

baptistery.    Chieri  was  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Turin  in  the  9th 

and  loth  centuries,  it  became  independent  in  the  nth  century. 

In  1347  it  submitted  volimtarily  to  Count  Amedeus  VI.  of  Savoy 

to  save  itself  from  the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  and  finally  came 

under  the  dominion  of  Savoy  in  the  i6th  century.    In  1785  it 

was  made  into  a  principality  of  the  duke  of  Aosta.    It  was  an 

early  centre  of  trade  and  manufactiure;  and  in  the  middle  of 

the  15th  century  produced  about    100,000  pieces  of  cotton 

goods  per  annum. 

See  L.  Cibrario,  DeUe  storie  di  Chieri  (Turin,  1855). 

CHIETI,  a  city  of  the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Chieti,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  140  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rome 
by  rail,  and  9  m.  W.  of  Castellammare  Adriatico.  Pop.  (1901) 
26,368.  It  is  situated  at  a  height  of  1083  ft.  above  sea-level, 
3  m.  from  the  railway  station,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  an 
electric  tramway.  It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  Apennines 
on  every  side  except  the  east,  where  the  Adriatic  is  seen.  It  is 
an  active  modern  town,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Teale 
Marrucinorum  {q^v,),  with  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories 
and  other  smaller  industries.  The  origin  of  the  see  of  Chieti  dates 
from  the  4th  century,  S.  Justinus  being  the  first  bishop.  The 
cathedral  has  been  spoilt  by  restoration,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  exterior  is  incomplete;  the  Gothic  campanile  of  1335  is, 
however,  fine.  The  cathedral  possesses  two  illuminated  missals. 
Close  by  is  the  town  hall,  which  contains  a  small  picture  gaUery, 
in  whidi,  in  1905,  was  held  an  important  exhibition  of  ancient 
Abruzzese  art.  The  de  Laurentiis  family  possesses  a  private 
collection  of  some  importance.  To  the  north  of  Chieti  is  the 
octagonal  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Tricaglio,  erected  in  13 17,  which 
is  said  (without  reason)  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Diana.  The  order  of  the  Theatines,  founded  in  1524,  takes  its 
name  from  the  dty.  Under  the  Lombards  Chieti  formed  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Benevento;  it  was  destroyed  by  Pippin  in  801, 
but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  became  the  seat  of  a  count.  The 
Normans  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Abruzzi. 

CHI-FU,  Chefoo,  or  Yen-t'ai  (as  it  is  called  by  the  natives), 
a  seaport  of  northern  China,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Chih-li,  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yi-ho,  about  30  m.  E.  of  the  city  of  T$ng-chow-fu.  It  was 
formerly  quite  a  small  place,  and  had  only  the  rank  of  an  un- 
walled  village;  but  it  was  chosen  as  the  port  of  TSng-chow,  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1858  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  it  is  now 
the  residence  of  a  Tao-t*ai,  or  intendant  of  circuit,  the  centre  of 
a  gradually  increasing  commerce,  and  the  seat  of  a  British 
consulate,  a  Chinese  custom-house,  and  a  considerable  foreign 
settlement.  The  native  town  is  yearly  extending,  and  though 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  small  shop-keepers  and  coolies  of  the 
lowest  class,  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  and  solidly 
built  of  stone.  The  foreign  settlement  occupies  a  position 
between  the  native  town  and  the  sea,  which  neither  affords  a 
convenient  access  for  shipping  nor  allows  space  for  any  great 
extension  of  area.  Its  growth,  however,  has  hitherto  been 
steady  and  rapid.    Various  streets  have  been  laid  out,  a  large 
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hotel  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  visitors  who  resort  to  the 

place  as  a  sanatorium  in  summer,  and  the  religious  wants  of  the 

community  are  supplied  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 

church.  Though  the  harbour  is  deep  and  extensive,  and  possessed 

of  excellent  anchorage,  large  vessels  have  to  be  moored  at  a 

considerable  distance  from  the  shore.     Chi-fu  has  continued  to 

show  fair  progress  as  a  place  of  trade,  but  the  total  volume  is 

inconsiderable,  having  regard  to  the  area  it  supplies.    In  1880 

the  total  exports  and  imports  were  valued   at   j£2, 7 24,000,  in 

1899  they  amounted  to  £4,228,000,  and  in  1904  to  £4,909,908. 

In  1895  there  entered  the  port  905  vessels  representing  a  tonnage 

of  835,248  tons,  while  in  1905  the  number  of  vessels  had  risen  to 

1842,  representing  a  tonnage  of  1,492,514  tons.    The  imports 

are  mainly  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron  and  opium,  and  the 

exports  include  bean  cake,  bean  oil,  peas,  raw  silk,  straw-braid, 

walnuts,  a  coarse  kind  of  vermicelli,  vegetables  and  dried  fruits. 

Communication  with  the  interior  is  only  by  roads,  which  are 

extremely  defective,  and  nearly  all  the  traffic  is  by  pack  animals. 

From  Its  healthy  situation  and  the  convenience  of  its  anchorage, 

Chi-fu  has  become  a  favourite  rendezvous  for  the  fleets  of  the 

European  powers  in  Chinese  waters,  and  consequently  it  has 

at  times  been  an  important  coaling  station.    It  lies  in  dose 

proximity  to  Korea,  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hai-Wei,  and  it 

shared  to  some  extent  in  the  excitement  to  which  the  military 

and  naval  operations  in  these  quarters  gave  rise.    The  Chi-fu 

convention  was  signed  here  in  1876  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and 

Li-Hung-Chang. 

CHIGI-ALBANI,  the  name  of  a  Roman  princely  family  of 

Sienese  extraction  descended  from  the  counts  of  Ardenghesca. 

The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  them  is  in  the  13th  century, 

and  they  first  became  famous  in  the  person  of  Agostino  Chigi 

(d.  1520),  an  immensely  rich  banker  who  built  the  palace  and 

gardens  afterwards  known  as   the   Farnesina,   decorated  by 

Raphael,  and  was  noted  for  the  splendour  of  his  entertainments; 

Pope  Julius  II.  made  him  practically  his  finance  minister  and 

gave  him  the  privilege  of  quartering  his  own  (Delia  Rovere) 

arms  with  those  of  the  Chigi.    Fabio  Chigi,  on  being  made  pope 

(Alexander  VII.)  in  1655,  conferred  the  Roman  patriciate  on  his 

family,  and  created  his  nephew  Agostino  prince  of  Famese  and 

duke  of  Ariccia,  and  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  created  the  latter 

ReichsfUrst  (prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire)  in  1659.    In 

1712  the  family  received  the  dignity  of  hereditary  marshals  of 

the  Church  and  guardians  of  the  conclaves,  which  gave  them  a 

very  great  importance  on  the  death  of  every  pope.     On  the 

marriage  in  1735  of  another  Agostino  Chigi  (17 10-1769)  with 

Giulia  Albani,  heiress  of  the  Albani,  a  Venetian  patrician  family, 

said  to  be  of  Albanian  origin,  her  name  was  added  to  that  of  Chigi. 

The  f  ami^  owns  large  estates  at  Siena. 

See  A.  von  Reumont,  Gesckichte  der  Stadi  Rom,  vol.  iii.  (Berlin, 
1868);  Almanack  de  Gotha, 

CHIGWBLU  a  parish  and  residential  district  in  the  Kpping 
parliamentary  division  of  Essex,  England;  with  stations 
(Chigwell  Lane  and  Chigwell)  on  two  branches  of  the  Great 
Eastern  railway,  12  m.  N.E.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  2508. 
The  old  village  church  of  St  Mary,  principally  Perpendicular, 
has  a  Norman  south  door.  The  village  lies  in  a  branch  of  the 
Roding  valley,  fragments  of  Hainault  Forest  Ijdng  to  the  south 
and  east,  bordering  the  village  of  Chigwell  Row.  The  village  of 
Chigwell  appears  in  the  Domesday  survey.  The  pleasant  scenery 
of  the  neighbourhood,  which  attracts  large  numbers  both  of 
'visitors  and  of  residents  from  London,  is  described  in  Dickens's 
novel,  Barnaby  Rtidge,  and  the  King's  Head  Inn,  Dickens's 
"  Maypole,"  still  stands.  The  old  grammar  school,  founded  by 
Samuel  Harsnett,  archbishop  of  York  (d.  1631),  whose  fine 
memorial  brass  is  in  St  Mary's  church,  has  become  one  of  the 
minor  modern  institutions  of  the  English  public  school  type. 
William  Penn  attended  school  at  Chigwell  from  his  home  at 
Wanstead. 

CHIH-LI  ("Direct  Rule"),  the  metropolitan  province  of 
China,  in  which  is  situated  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  empire- 
It  contains  eleven  prefectural  cities,  and  occupies  an  area  6i 
58,950  sq.  m.    The  population  is  29,400,000,  the  vast  majority 


of  whom  are  resident  in  the  plain  country.  This  province  forms 
part  of  the  great  delta  plain  of  China  proper,  20,000  sq.  m.  of 
which  are  within  the  provincial  boundaries;  the  remainder  of 
the  territory  consists  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  define  its 
northern  and  western  frontier.  The  plain  of  Chih-li  is  formed 
principally  by  detritus  deposited  by  the  Pei-ho  and  its  tributary 
the  Hun-ho  ("  muddy  river  "),  otherwise  known  as  the  Yung- 
ting-ko,  and  other  streams  having  their  sources  in  mountains  of 
Shan-si  and  other  ranges.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Chih-li  and  Shan-tung,  and  S.  by  Shan-timg  and  Ho-nan.  The 
proportion  of  Mahommedans  among  the  population  is  very 
large.  In  Peking  there  are  said  to  be  as  many  as  20,000  Mahom- 
medan  families,  and  in  Pao-ting  Fu,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
there  are  about  1000  followers  of  the  prophet.  The  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  in  Chih-li  are  very  marked.  During  the  months  of 
December,  January  and  February  the  rivers  are  frozen  up,  and 
even  the  Gulf  of  Chih-li  is  fringed  with  a  broad  border  of  ice. 
There  are  four  rivers  of  some  importance  in  the  province:  the 
Pei-ho,  with  the  Hun-ho,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  Mongolia 
and,  flowing  to  the  west  of  Peking,  forms  a  junction  with  the 
Pei-ho  at  Tientsin;  the  Shang-si-ho,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
on  the  north  of  the  province  of  Shan-si,  and  takes  a  south-easterly 
course  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Ki  Chow,  from  which  point 
it  trends  north-east  and  eventually  joines  the  Hun-ho  some  15  m. 
above  Tientsin;  the  Pu-to-ho,  which  rises  in  Shan-si,  and  after 
running  a  parallel  course  to  Shang-si-ho  on  the  south,  empties 
itself  in  the  same  way  into  the  Hun-ho;  and  the  Lan-ho,  which 
rises  in  Mongolia,  enters  the  province  on  the  north-east  after 
passing  to  the  west  of  Jehol,  passes  the  city  of  Yung-p'ing  Fu 
in  its  course  (which  is  south-easterly)  through  Chih-li,  and  from 
thence  winds  its  way  to  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf 
of  Chih-li.  The  province  contains  three  lakes  of  considerable 
size.  The  largest  is  the  Ta-lu-tsze  Hu,  which  lies  in  37®  40'  N. 
and  115^  20'  £.;  the  second  in  importance  is  one  which  is 
situated  to  the  east  of  Pao-ting  Fu;  and  the  third  is  the  Tu- 
lu-tsze  Hu,  which  lies  east  by  north  of  Shun-te  Fu.  Four  high 
roads  radiate  from  Peking,  one  leading  to  Urga  by  way  of 
SUan-hwa  Fu,  which  passes  through  the  Great  Wall  at  Chang-kiu 
K'ow;  another,  which  enters  Mongolia  through  the  Ku-pei  K'ow 
to  the  north-east,  and  after  continuing  that  course  as  far  as 
Fung-ning  turns  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Dolonnor;  a 
third  striking  due  east  by  way  of  T*ung-chow  and  Yimg-p'ing  Fu 
to  Shan-hai  Kwan,  the  point  where  the  Great  Wall  terminates 
on  the  coast;  and  a  fourth  which  trends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  Pao-ting  Fu  and  on  to  T'ai-ynen  Fu  in  Shan-si. 
The  mountain  ranges  to  the  north  of  the  province  abound  with 
coal,  notably  at  Chai-tang,  T'ai-gan-shan,  Miao-gan-ling,  and 
Fu-tao  in  the  Si-shan  or  Western  Hills.  "  At  Chai-tang,"  wrote 
Baron  von  Richthofen,  "  I  was  surprised  to  walk  over  a  regular 
succession  of  coal-bearing  strata,  the  thickness  of  which^  estimat- 
ing it  step  by  step  as  I  proceeded  gradually  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  strata,  exceeds  7000  ft."  The  coal  here  is  anthracite, 
as  is  also  that  at  T*ai-gan-shan,  where  are  found  beds  of  greater 
value  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Peking.  In  S(ian-hwa 
Fu  coal  is  also  found,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  in  the  places 
above  named.  Iron  and  silver  also  exist  in  small  quantities  in 
different  parts  of  the  province,  and  hot  and  warm  springs  are 
very  common  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  along  the  northern  and 
western  edges  of  the  province.  The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  wheat,  kao-liang,  oats,  millet,  maize,  pulse  and 
potatoes.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  grown  in  large 
quantities.  Of  the  former  the  chief  kinds  are  pears,  apples, 
plums,  apricots,  peaches,  persimmons  and  melons.  Tientsin  h 
the  Treaty  Port  of  the  province. 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  northern  frontier  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  and  N.E.  by  the  United  States  (New  Mexico  and  Texas), 
E.by  Coahuila,  S.  by  Durango,  and  W.  by  Sinaloa  and  Sonora. 
Pop.  (1895)  260,008;  (1900)  327,784.  Area,  87,802  sq.  m. 
The  surface  of  the  state  is  in  great  part  an  elevated  plateau, 
sloping  gently  toward  the  Rio  Grande.  The  western  side,  how- 
ever, is  much  broken  by  the  Sierra  Madre  and  its  spurs,  which 
form  elevated  valleys  of  great  fertility.    An  arid  sandy  plain 
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extending  from  the  Rio  Grande  inland  for  300  to  350  m.  is  quite 
destitute  of  vegetation  where  irrigation  is  not  used.  There  is 
little  rainfall  in  this  region  and  the  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  The 
more  elevated  plateaus  and  valleys  have  the  heavier  rainfall, 
but  the  average  for  the  state  is  barely  39  in.;  an  impermeable 
clay  substratum  prevents  its  absorption  by  the  soil,  and  the 
bare  surface  carries  it  off  in  torrents.  The  great  Bols6n  de 
Mapimf  depression,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  was  once 
considered  to  be  an  unreclaimable  desert,  but  experiments  with 
irrigation  have  shown  its  soU  to  be  highly  fertile,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  narrow  valle)^  of  the  sierras  on  the  west  into 
irrigation  reservoirs  promises  to  reclaim  a  considerable  part  of 
its  area.  The  only  river  of  consequence  is  the  Conchos,  which 
flows  north  and  north-east  into  the  Rio  Grande  across  the  whole 
length  of  the  state.  In  the  north  there  are  several  small  streams 
flowing  northward  into  lakes.  Agriculture  has  made  little 
progress  in  Chihuahua,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  will  always 
be  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  development  outside  the  districts 
where  irrigation  is  practicable.  The  climate  and  soil  are  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  beans,  indigo, 
cotton  and  grapes,  from  which  wine  and  brandy  are  made. 
The  principal  grape-producing  district  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ciudad  Juarez.  Stock-raising  is  an  important  industry  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  west,  where  there  is  excellent 
pasturage  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  principal  in- 
dustry of  the  state,  however,  is  mining — ^its  mineral  resources 
including  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  lead  and  coal.  The 
silver  mines  of  Chihuahua  are  among  the  richest  in  Mexico,  and 
include  the  famous  mining  districts  of  Batopilas,  Chihuahuilla, 
Cosihturiachic,  Jestis  Marfa,  Parral,  and'  Santa  Eulalia  or 
Chihuahua  el  Viejo.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred  of  these 
mines,  and  the  total  annual  3deld  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
was  estimated  at  $4,500,000.  The  state  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Mexican  Central  railway,  and  there  are 
short  branches  to  some  of  the  mining  districts. 

Chihuahua  originally  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Nueva 
Viscaya,  with  Durango  as  the  capital.  In  1777  the  northern 
provinces,  known  as  the  Provincias  Intemas,  were  separated 
from  the  viceroyalty,  and  in  1786  the  provinces  were  reorganized 
as  intendencias,  but  Chihuahua  was  not  separated  from  Durango 
until  1823.  An  effort  was  made  to  overthrow  Spanish  authority 
in  1810,  but  its  leader  Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  lieutenants  were 
captured  and  executed,  after  which  the  province  remained 
passive  until  the  end  of  the  struggle.  The  people  of  the  state 
have  been  active  partizans  in  most  of  the  revolutionary  outbreaks 
in  Mexico,  and  in  the  war  of  1862-66  Chihuahua  was  loyal  to 
Ju&rez.  The  principal  towns  are  the  capital  Chihuahua,  El 
Parral,  120  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  state  capital,  in  a  rich  mining  district 
(pop.  14,748  in  1900),  Ciudad  Ju&rez  and  Jimenez,  120  m.  S.E. 
of  Chihuahua  (pop.  5881  in  1900). 

CHIHUAHUA,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  above  state, 
on  the  Chihuahua  river,  about  1000  m.  N.W.  of  Mexico  City 
and  225  m.  S.  by  E.  of  El  Paso.  Pop.  (1895)  18,279;  (1900) 
30,405.  The  city  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  opening  northward 
and  hemmed  in  on  all  other  sides  by  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
It  is  4635  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthy. 
The  city  is  laid  out  regularly,  with  broad  streets,  and  a  handsome 
plaza  with  a  monument  to  Hidalgo  and  his  companions  of  the 
revolution  of  18 10,  who  were  executed  here.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  its  public  buildings  is  the  fine  old  pansh  church  of 
San  Francisco,  begim  in  17 17  and  completed  in  1789,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  18th-century  architecture  in  Mexico.  It  was 
built,  it  is  said,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  small  tax  on  the  output  of 
the  Santa  Eulalia  mine.  Other  prominent  buildings  are  the 
government  palace,  the  Porfirio  Diaz  hospital,  the  old  Jesuit 
College  (now  occupied  by  a  modern  institution  of  the  same 
character),  the  mint,  and  an  aqueduct  built  in  the  i8th  century. 
Chihuahua  is  a  station  on  the  Mexican  Central  railway,  and  has 
tramways  and  telephones.  Mining  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  siuTounding  district,  the  famous  Santa  Eulalia  or  Chihuahua 
el  Viejo  mines  being  about  12  m.  from  the  city.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  agriculture,  especially  fruit-growing.     Manufacturing 


is  making  good  progress,  especially  the  weaving  of  cotton  fabrics 
by  modem  metiiods.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  are  old  industries  in  Chihuahua,  but  the  introduction  of 
American  skill  and  capital  toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
placed  them  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  The  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  for  mining  operations  is  another  old  industry. 

Chihuahua  was  founded  between  1703  and  1705  as  a  mining 
town,  and  was  made  a  vUla  in  171 5  with  the  title  San  FeUpe  el 
Real  de  Chihuahua.  Because  of  the  rich  mines  in  its  vicinity 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  northern 
Mexico,  although  the  state  was  constantly  raided  by  hostile 
Indians.  In  1763  it  had  a  population  of  nearly  5000.  The  war 
of  independence  was  followed  by  a  period  of  decline,  owing  to 
political  disorder  and  revolution,  which  lasted  imtil  the  presidency 
of  General  Porfirio  Diaz.  In  the  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  Chihuahua  was  captiured  on  the  ist  of  March 
1847,  by  Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan,  and  again  on  the  7th  of  March 
by  General  Price.  In  1864  President  Ju&rez  made  the  city  his 
provisional  capital  for  a  short  time. 

CHILAS,  a  hill  village  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
of  India.  It  is  dominated  by  a  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  about  50  m.  below  Bunji,  4100  ft.  above  sea-level.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  British  force  early  in  1893,  when  a  determined 
attack  was  made  on  the  place  by  the  Kohistanis  from  the  Indus 
valley  districts  to  the  south-west,  aided  by  contingents  from 
Darel  and  Tangir  west  of  Gilgit  and  north  of  the  Indus.  Its 
importance  consists  in  its  position  with  reference  to  the  ELashmir- 
Gilgit  route  via  Astor,  which  it  flanks.  It  is  now  connected  with 
Bunji  by  a  metalled  road.  Chilas  is  also  important  from  its 
command  of  a  much  shorter  and  more  direct  route  to  Gilgit 
from  the  Punjab  frontier  than  that  of  Kashmir  and  the  Burzil 
pass.  By  the  Kashmir  route  Gilgit  is  400  m.  from  the  rail-head 
at  Rawalpindi.  The  Kagan  route  would  bring  it  100  m.  nearer, 
but  the  imsettled  condition  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  passes  has  been  a  bar  to  its  general  use. 

CHILBLAINS  (or  Kibe;  Erythema  pernio),  a  mild  form  of 
frostbite,  affecting  the  fingers  or  toes  and  other  parts,  and  causing 
a  painful  inflammatory  swelling,  with  redness  and  itching  of 
the  affected  part.  The  chief  points  to  be  noticed  in  its  aetiology 
are  (i)  that  the  lesions  occur  in  the  extremities  of  the  circulation, 
and  (2)  that  they  are  usually  started  by  rapid  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  or  vice  versa.  The  treatment  is  both  general  and 
local.  In  the  general  treatment,  if  a  history  of  blanching  fingers 
(fingers  or  hands  going  "  dead  ^')  can  be  obtained,  the  chilblains 
may  be  regarded  as  mild  cases  of  Raynaud's  disease,  and  these 
improve  markedly  under  a  course  of  nitrites.  Cardiac  tonics  are 
often  helpful,  especially  in  those  cases  where  there  is  some 
attendant  lesion  of  the  heart.  But  the  majority  of  cases  improve 
wonderiully  on  a  good  course  of  a  caldiun  salt,  e,g,  calcium 
lactate  or  .chloride;  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day  will  answer 
in  most  cases.  The  patient  should  wash  in  soft  tepid  water,  and 
avoid  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  In  the  local  treatment,  two 
drugs  are  of  great  value  in  the  early  congestive  stage — ^ichthyol 
and  formalin.  Ichthyol,  10  to  20%  in  lanoline  spread  on  linen 
and  worn  at  night,  often  dispels  an  attack  at  the  beginning. 
Formalin  is  equally  efficacious,  but  requires  more  skill  in  its  use. 
It  can  be  used  as  an  ointment,  10  to  50  %  fordelicateskins,stronger 
for  coarser  skins.  It  shoidd  be  replaced  occasionally  by  lanolin<^. 
If  the  stage  of  ulceration  has  been  reached,  a  paste  made  fr<Mn 
the  following  prescription,  spread  thickly  on  linen  and  frequently 
changed,  soon  cures: — Hydrarg.  ammoniat*  gr.  v.,  ichthyol 
lUx,  pidveris  zinci  oxidi  5iv,  vaseline  Sss. 

CHILD,  SIR  FRANCIS  (X642-1713),  English  banker,  was  a 
Wiltshire  man,  who,  having  been  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith, 
became  himself  a  London  goldsmith  in  1 664.  In  1 67 1  he  married 
Elizabeth  (d.  1720),  daughter  of  another  goldsmith  named 
William  Wheeler  (d.  1663),  and  with  his  wife's  stepfather, 
Robert  Blanchard  (d.  1681),  took  over  about  the  same  time  the 
business  of  goldsmiths  hitherto  carried  on  by  the  Wheelers. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Child's  Bank.  Child  soon  gave  up 
the  business  of  a  goldsmith  and  confined  himself  to  that  of  a 
I  banker.    He  inherited  some  wealth  and  was  very  successful  in 
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business;  he  was  jeweller  to  the  king,  and  lent  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  the  government.  Being  a  freeman  of  the  city 
of  London,  Child  was  elected  a  member  of  the  court  of  common 
council  in  168 1;  in  1689  he  became  an  alderman,  and  in  the 
same  year  a  knight.  He  served  as  sheriff  of  London  in  1691 
and  as  lord  mayor  in  1699.  His  parliamentary  career  began 
about  this  time.  Li  1698  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  Devizes  and  in  1702  for  the  city  of  London,  and  was  again 
returned  for  Devizes  in  1705  and  17 10.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
October  1713,  and  was  buried  in  Fulham  churchyard.  Sir 
Francis,  who  was  a  benefactor  to  Christ's  hospital,  bought 
Osterley  Park,  near  Isleworth,  now  the  residence  of  his  descendant 
the  earl  of  Jersey. 

Child  had  twelve  sons.  One,  Sir  Robert,  an  alderman,  died 
in  1721.  Another,  Sir  Francis  (c,  1684-1740),  was  lord  mayor 
of  London  in  1732,  and  a  director  of  the  East  Lidia  Company. 
He  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  dty  of  London  in 
1722,  and  was  member  for  Middlesex  from  1727  until  his  death. 
After  the  death  of  the  younger  Sir  Francis  at  Fulham  on  the 
2oth  of  April  1740  the  banking  business  passed  to  his  brother 
Samuel,  and  the  bank  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants,  the 
principal  proprietor  being  the  earl  of  Jersey.  Child's  Bank  was 
at  first  conducted  at  the  Marygold,  next  Temple  Bar  in  Fleet 
Street,  London;  and  the  present  bank  occupies  the  site  formerly 
covered  by  the  Marygold  and  the  adjacent  Devil  tavern. 

CHILD,  FRANCIS  JAMES  (i825>i896),  American  scholar  and 
educationist,  was  born  in  Boston  on  the  zst  of  February  1825. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846,  taking  the  highest  rank  in  his 
class  in  all  subjects;  was  tutor  in  mathematics  in  1846-1848; 
and  in  1848  was  transferred  to  a  tutorship  in  history,  political 
economy  and  English.  After  two  years  of  study  in  Europe,  in 
185 1  he  succeeded  Edward  T.  Channing  as  Boylston  professor 
of  rhetoric,  oratory  and  elocution.  Child  studied  the  English 
drama  (having  edited  Four  Old  Plays  m  1848)  and  Germanic 
philology,  the  latter  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen  during  a. leave  of 
absence,  1 849-1853;  and  he  took  general  editorial  supervision 
of  a  large  collection  of  the  British  poets,  published  in  Boston  in 
1853  and  following  years.  He  edited  Spenser  (5  vols.,  Boston, 
1855),  and  at  one  time  planned  an  edition  of  Chaucer,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  a  treatise,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1863,  entitled  ''  Observations 
on  the  Language  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,''  which  did 
much  to  establish  Chaucerian  grammar,  pronunciation  and 
scansion  as  now  generally  imderstood.  His  largest  undertaking, 
however,  grew  out  of  an  original  collection,  in  his  British  Poets 
series,  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  selected  and  edited  by 
himself,  in  eight  small  volumes  (Boston,  1857-1858).  Thence- 
forward the  leisure  of  his  life — ^much  increased  by  his  transfer, 
in  1876,  to  the  new  professorship  of  English — ^was  devoted  to 
the  comparative  study  of  British  vernacular  ballads.  He  ac- 
cumulated, in  the  university  library,  one  of  the  largest  folklore 
collections  in  existence,  studied  manuscript  rather  than  printed 
sources,  and  carried  l]Js  investigations  into  the  ballads  of  all 
other  tongues,  meanwhile  giving  a  sedulous  but  conservative 
hearing  to  popular  versions  still  surviving.  At  last  his  fuoal 
collection  was  published  as  The  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
Ballads,  at  first  in  ten  parts  (1882-1898),  and  then  in  five  quarto 
volumes,  which  remain  the  authoritative  treasury  of  their 
subject.  Professor  Child  worked — ^and  overworked — ^to  the  last, 
dying  in  Boston  on  the  nth  of  September  1896,  having  com- 
pleted his  task  save  for  a  general  introduction  and  bibliography. 
A  sympathetic  biographical  sketch  was  prefixed  to  the  work  by 
his  pupil  and  successor  George  L.  Kittredge. 

CHILD*  SIR  JOHN  (d.  1690),  governor  of  Bombay,  and  in  fact 
if  not  in  name  the  first  governor-general  of  the  British  settlements 
in  India,  was  bom  in  London.  He  was  sent  as  a  little  boy  to  his 
uncle,  the  chief  of  the  factory  at  Rajapur;  and  in  1682  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  East  India  Company's  affairs  at  Surat 
and  Bombay,  while  at  the  same  time  his  brother,  Sir  Josiah 
Child  (g.r.),  was  governor  of  the  company  at  home.  The  two 
brothers  showed  themselves  strong  men  and  guided  the  affairs 
of  the  company  through  the  period  of  struggle  between  the 


Moguls  and  Mahrattas.  They  have  been  credited  by  history 
with  the  change  from  unarmed  to  armed  trade  on  the  part  of  the 
company;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  both  of  them  were  loth  to 
qitarrel  with  the  Mogul.  War  broke  out  with  Aurangzeb  in  1689, 
but  in  the  following  year  Child  had  to  sue  for  peace,  one  of  the 
conditions  being  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  India.  He 
escaped  this  expulsion  by  his  death  in  1690. 

CHILD,  SIR  JOSIAH  (1630- 1699),  Engli^  merchant, 
economist  and  governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1630,  the  second  son  of  Richard  Child,  a  London 
merchant  of  old  fanuly.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  business,  to  which  he  succeeded,  he  started  on  his  own  account 
at  Portsmouth,  as  victualler  to  the  navy  under  the  Common- 
wealth, when  about  twenty-five.  He  amassed  a  comfortable 
fortune,  and  became  a  considerable  stock-holder  in  the  East  India 
Company,  his  interest  in  India  being  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  his  brother  John  (q.v.)  was  making  his  career  there.  He 
was  returned  to  parliament  in  1659  for  Petersfield;  and  in  later 
years  sat  for  Dartmouth  (1673-1678)  and  for  Ludlow  (1685- 
1687).  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1678.  His  advocacy,  both  by 
speech  and  by  pen,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Philopatris,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  claims  to  political  power,  as  well  as  to 
the  right  of  restricting  competition  with  its  trade,  brought  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  shareholders,  and  he  became  a  director  in 
1677,  and,  subsequently,  deputy-governor  and  governor.  In 
this  latter  capacity  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  virtually  the 
sole  ruler  of  the  company,  and  directed  its  policy  as  if  it  were  his 
own  private  business.  He  and  his  brother  have  been  credited 
with  the  change  from  unarmed  to  armed  traffic;  but  the  actual 
renunciation  of  the  Roe  doctrine  of  unarmed  traffic  by  the 
company  was  resolved  upon  in  January  1686,  under  Governor 
Sir  Joseph  Ash,  when  Child  was  temporarily  out  of  office.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  June  1699.  Child  made  several  important 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  economics;  especially.  Brief 
Observations  concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest  of  Money  (1668), 
and  A  New  Discourse  of  Trade  (1668  and  1690).  He  was  a 
moderate  in  those  days  of  the  "  mercantile  system,"  and  has 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  the  i8th  centiuy.  He  made  various 
proposals  for  improving  British  trade  by  following  Dutch  ex- 
ample, and  advocated  a  low  rate  of  interest  as  the  "  causa  causans 
of  all  the  other  causes  of  the  riches  of  the  Dutch  people."  This 
low  rate  of  interest  he  thought  should  be  created  and  maintained 
by  public  authority.  Child,  whilst  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  balance  of  trade,  observed  that  a  people  cannot  always  sell 
to  foreigners  without  ever  bu3ring  from  them,  and  denied  that 
the  export  of  the  precious  metals  was  necessarily  detrimental. 
He  had  the  mercantilist  partiality  for  a  numerous  population, 
and  became  prominent  with  a  new  scheme  for  the  reMef  and 
employment  of  the  poor;  it  is  noteworthy  also  that  he  advocated 
the  reservation  by  the  mother  country  of  the  sole  right  of  trade 
with  her  colonies.  Sir  Josiah  Child's  eldest  son,  Richard,  was 
created  Viscount  Castlemain  in  17 18  and  earl  of  lyiney  in  1731. 

See  also  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  vol.  iv. ;  R.  Grant,  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  the  East  India  Company  (18 13);  D.  Macpherson, 
Annals  of  Commerce  (1805);  B.  Willson,  Ledger  and  Sword  6903). 

(T.  A.  I.) 

CHILD,  LYDIA  MARIA  (1802-1880),  American  author,  was 
bom  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  on  the  irth  of  February  r8o2. 
She  was  educated  at  an  academy  in  her  native  town  and  by  her 
brother  Convers  Francis  (1795-1863),  a  Unitarian  minister  and 
from  1842  to  1863  Parkman  professor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Her  first  stories,  Hobomok  (1824)  and  The  Rebels  (1825), 
were  popular  successes.  She  was  a  schoolmistress  imtil  1828, 
when  she  married  David  Lee  Child  (1794-1874),  a  brilliant  but 
erratic  Boston  lawyer  and  journalist.  From  1826  to  1834  she 
edited  The  Juvenile  Miscellany,  the  first  children's  monthly 
periodical  in  the  United  States.  About  183 1  both  she  and  her 
husband  began  to  identify  themselves  with  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  and  in  1833  she  published  An  Appeal  for  that  Class  of 
Americans  called  Africans,  a  stirring  portrayal  of  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  an  argument  for  immediate  aboHtion,  which  had 
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a  powerful  influence  in  winning  recruits  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
Henceforth  her  time  was  largely  devoted  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  From  1840  to  1844,  assisted  by  her  husband,  she  edited 
the  A  nti-Slavery  Standard  in  New  York  City.  After  the  Civil  War 
she  wrote  much  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen  and  of  Indian  rights. 
She  died  at  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  on  the  20th  of  October 
1880.  In  addition  to  the  books  above  mentioned,  she  wrote  many 
pamphlets  and  short  stories  and  The  {American)  Frugal  House- 
wife (1829),  one  of  the  earliest  American  books  on  domestic 
economy,  The  Mother's  Book  (1831),  a  pioneer  cook-book 
republished  in  England  and  Germany,  The  Girls*  Own  Book 
(1831),  History  of  Women  (2  vols.,  1832),  Good  Wives  (1833), 
The  Anti-Slavery  Catechism  (1836),  PhUothea  (1836),  a  romance 
of  the  age  of  Pericles,  perhaps  her  best  book.  Letters  from  New 
York  (2  vols.,  1843-1845),  Fact  and  Fiction  (1847),  ^A«  Power 
of  Kindness  (1851),  Isaac  T.  Hopper:  a  True  Life  (1853),  The 
Progress  of  Religious  Ideas  through  Successive  Ages  (3  vols.,  1855), 
Autumnal  Leaves  (1857),  Looking  Toward  Sunset  (1864),  The 
Freedman's  Book  (1865),  -4  Romance  of  the  Republic  (1867), 
and  Aspirations  of  the  World  (1878). 

See  The  Letters  of  Lydia  Maria  Child,  with  a  Biographical  Intro- 
ducHon  by  J.  G.  Wkittier  (Boston,  1883) ;  and  a  chapter  in  T.  W. 
Higginson's  Contemporaries  (Boston,  1899). 

CHILD,  the  conmion  term  for  the  offspring  of  human  beings, 
generally  below  the  age  of  puberty;  the  term  is  the  correlative 
of "  parent,"  and  applies  to  either  sex,  though  some  early  dialecti- 
cal uses  point  to  a  certain  restriction  to  a  girl.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  A.S.  cUd,  an  old  Teutonic  word  found  in  English 
only,  in  other  Teutonic  languages  kind  and  its  variants  being  used, 
usually  derived  from  the  Indo-European  root  ken^  seen  in  Gr. 
ykpoSj  Lat.  genus ,  and  Eng.  ^'  kin  ";  cUd  has  been  held  to  be  a 
modification  of  the  same  root,  but  the  true  root  is  kUth,  seen 
in  Goth,  kilthei,  womb,  an  origin  which  appears  in  the  expressions 
*'  child-birth,"  "  to  be  with  child,"  and  the  like;  the  plural 
in  A.S.  was  cild,  and  later  cUdru,  which  in  northern  M.E.  became 
childre  or  chUder,  a  form  dialectically  extant,  and  in  southern 
English  childeren  or  children  (with  the  plural  termination  -en, 
as  in  "  brethren  ").  There  are  several  particular  uses  of  "  child  " 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  as  of  a  young  man  in  the 
"  Song  of  the  three  holy  children,"  of  descendants  or  members 
of  a  race,  as  in  ^'  children  of  Abraham,"  and  also  to  express 
origin,  giving  a  description  of  character,  as  "  children  of  dark- 
ness." During  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  "  child  "  was  used, 
in  a  sense  almost  amounting  to  a  title  of  dignity,  of  a  young  man 
of  noble  birth,  probably  preparing  for  knighthood.  In  the 
York  Mysteries  of  about  1440  (quoted  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary)  occurs  "  be  he  churl  or  child,"  obviously  referring 
to  gentle  birth,  cf.  William  Bellenden's  translation  (1553)  of 
Livy  (ii.  1 24)  "  than  was  in  Rome  ane  nobill  childe . . .  namit 
Caius  Mucius."  The  spelling  "  childe  "  is  frequent  in  modern 
usage  to  indicate  its  archaic  meaning.  Familiar  instances  are 
in  the  line  of  an  old  ballad  quoted  in  King  Lear,  *^  childe  Roland 
to  the  dark  tower  came,"  and  in  Byron's  Childe  Harold.  With 
this  use  may  be  compared  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Infante 
and  Infanta,  and  the  early  French  use  of  Valet  (q.v.). 

Child-study. — The  physical,  psychological  and  educational 
development  of  children,  from  birth  till  adulthood,  has  provided 
material  in  recent  years  for  what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  a  distinct  part  of  comparative  anthropological  or  socio- 
logical science,  and  the  literature  of  adolescence  (^»t;.)  and  of 
"  child-study  "  in  its  various 
aspects  has  attained  consider- 
able proportions.  In  England 
the  British  Child  Study 
Association  was  founded  in 
1894,  its  official  organ  being 
the  Paidologisty  while  similar 
work  is  done  by  the  Chikihood 
Society,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  Parents' 
National  Educational  Union 
(which    issues   the   Parents* 


Review).  In  America,  where  specially  valuable  work  has 
been  done,  several  universities  have  encouraged  the  study 
(notably  Chicago,  while  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  John 
Dewey);  and  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall's  initiative  has 
led  to  elaborate  inquiries,  the  principal  periodical  for  the  move- 
ment being  the  Pedagogical  Seminary.  The  impetus  to  this 
study  of  the  child's  mind  and  capacities  was  given  by  the  classic 
work  of  educationists  like  J.  A.  Comenius,  J.  H.  Pestalozzi,  and 
F.  W.  A.  Froebel,  but  more  recent  writers  have  carried  it 
much  further,  notably  W.  T.  Preyer  (The  Mind  of  the  Child,  1881), 
whose  psychological  studies  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  chief 
pioneers  in  new  methods  of  investigation.  Other  authorities  of 
first-rate  importance  (their  chief  works  only  being  given  here) 
are  J.  Sully  (Studies  of  Childhood,  1896),  Earl  Barnes  {Studies  in 
Education,  1896, 1902),  J.  M.  Baldwin  (Mental  Development  in  the 
Child  and  the  Race,  1895),  Sigismund  (Kind  und  Welt,  1897), 
A.  F.  Chamberlain  ( The  Child,  1900),  G.  Stanley  Hall  (Adolescence, 
1904;  he  had  from  1882  b^n  the  leader  in  America  of  such 
investigations),  H.  Hohnan  and  R.  Langdon  Down  (Practical 
Child  Study,  1899),  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick  (Fundamentals  of  Child- 
study,  1903),  and  Prof.  Tracy  of  Toronto  (Psychology  of  Childhood, 
5th  ed.,  1901);  while  among  a  number  of  contributions  worth 
particular  attention  may  be  mentioned  W.  B.  Drummond's 
excellent  summary.  Introduction  to  Child  Study  (1907),  which  deals 
succinctly  with  methods  and  results;  Irving  King's  Psychology 
of  Child  Development  (1906,  useful  for  its  bibliography);  Prof. 
David  R.  Major's  First  Steps  in  Mental  Growth  (1906);  and 
Miss  M.  Shinn's  Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child  (1893)  and 
Mrs  Louise  E.  Hogan's  Study  of  a  Child  (1898),  which  are  note- 
worthy among  individual  and  methodical  accoimts  of  what 
children  will  do.  In  such  books  as  those  cited  a  great  deal  of 
important  material  has  been  collected  and  analysed,  and  a 
nxmiber  of  conclusions  suggested  which  bear  both  on  psychology 
and  the  science  of  education;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  regards  a  great  deal  of  the  voluminous  literature  of  the  subject, 
that  it  is  often  more  pertinent  to  general  psychology  and 
hygiene  than  to  any  special  conclusions  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  a  child — whatever  "  a  child  "  generically  may  be  as  the  special 
object  of  a  special  science.  The  child,  after  all,  is  in  a  transition 
stage  to  an  adult,  and  there  is  often  a  tendency  in  modem  ''  child 
students  "  to  interpret  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  a  particular 
child  with  a  parti  pris,  or  to  exaggerate  child-study— rwhich  is 
really  interesting  as  providing  the  knowledge  of  growth  towards 
full  human  equipment — as  though  it  involved  the  discovery  of 
some  distinct  form  of  animal,  of  separate  value  on  its  own  account. 
Growth. — Into  the  psychical  characteristics  and  development 
of  the  child  and  all  the  interesting  educational  problems  involved 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  here,  and  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
works  cited  above.  But  a  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
features  of  normal  physical  development  has  a  constant  import- 
ance. Some  of  these,  as  matters  of  comparative  physiology  or 
pathology,  are  dealt  with  in  other  articles  in  this  work.  One  of 
these  chief  matters  of  interest  is  weight  and  height,  and  this  is 
naturally  affected  by  race,  nutrition  and  environment.  But 
while  the  standard  in  different  countries  somewhat  differs,  the 
British  average  for  healthy  children  may  here  be  followed. 
At  birth  the  average  weight  of  a  baby  is  a  little  over  7  ib  and  the 
length  about  20  in.  The  following  are  the  averages  for  weight 
and  height,  taking  the  age  in  years  of  the  child  at  the  last 
birthday: — 

Height,  in  inches. 


Age. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Girls    . 
Boys    . 

28-7 
29 

32-5 
32-5 

35 
35 

38 
38 

40-5 
41 

42-8 
44 

44-5 
46 

46*6 
47 

48-7 
49 

51 

51-8 

53- 1 
53-5 

55-6 
55 

57-7 
57 

59-8 
59-3 

609 
62 

Weight,  in  pounds. 

.    Age. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Girls    . 
Boys 

19-8 
205 

255 
26-5 

30 
31-2 

34 
33 

39-2 
41*2 

41-7 
44.4 

47-5 
49-7 

52-1 
54-9 

55-5 
60-4 

62 
675 

68 
72 

76-4 
767 

87-2 
82*6 

967 
92 

102-7 

106 
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See  also  Children,  Law  relating  to;  Children's  Courts; 
Children's  Games;  Infant;  &c. 

CHILDEBERT,  the  name  of  three  Prankish  kings. 

Childebert  I.  (d.  558)  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Clovis. 

In  the  partition  of  his  father's  reahn  in  5x1  he  received  as  his 

share  the  town  of  Paris,  and  the  country  to  the  north  as  far  as 

the  river  Somme,  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  English  Channel, 

with  the  Armorican  peninsula.    In  524,  after  the  murder  of 

Chlodomer's  children,  Childebert  annexed  the  cities  of  Chartres 

and  Orleans.    He  took  part  in  the  various  expeditions  against 

the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  in  534  received  as  his  share 

of  the  spoils  of  that  kingdom  the  towns  of  Mdxx>n,  Geneva  and 

Lyons.   When  Vitiges,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  ceded  Provence 

to  the  Franks  in  535,  the  possession  of  Aries  and  MarseiUes  was 

guaranteed  to  Childebert  by  lus  brothers.    Childebert  also  made 

a  series  of  expeditions  against  the  Visigoths  of  Spain;  in  542  he 

took  possession  of  Pampelima  with  the  help  of  his  brother 

Clotaire  I.,  and  besieged  Saragossa,  but  was  forced  to  retreat. 

From  this  expedition  he  brought  back  to  Paris  a  precious  relic, 

the  tunic  of  St  Vincent,  in  honour  of  which  he  built  at  the  gates 

of  Paris  the  famous  monastery  of  St  Vincent,  known  later  as  St 

Germain-des-Pr6s.    He  died  without  issue  in  558,  and  was 

buried  in  the  abbey  he  had  founded,  where  his  tomb  has  been 

discovered. 

See  *'  Nouveaux  documents  sur  le  tombeau  de  Childebert  k  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pr^/*  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires 
(1887). 

Childebert  II.  (570-595),  king  of  Austrasia,  was  a  son  of 
Sigebert.  When  his  father  was  assassinated  in  575,  Childebert 
was  taken  from  Paris  by  Gundobald,  one  of  his  faithful  leudes, 
to  Metz,  where  he  was  recognized  as  sovereign.  He  was  then 
only  five  years  old,  and  during  his  long  minority  the  power 
was  disputed  between  his  mother  Brunhilda  and  the  nobles. 
Chilperic,  king  at  Paris,  and  King  Gontran  of  Burgundy,  sought 
alliance  with  Childebert,  who  was  adopted  by  both  in  turn. 
But  after  the  assassination  of  Chilperic  in  584,  and  the  dangers 
occasioned  to  the  Prankish  monarchy  by  the  expedition  of 
Gundobald  in  585,  Childebert  threw  himself  unreservedly  into 
the  arms  of  Gontran.  By  the  pact  of  Andelot  in  587  Childebert 
was  recognized  as  Gontran's  heir,  and  with  his  uncle's  help  he 
quelled  the  revolts  of  the  nobles  and  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
castle  of  Wofiwre.  Many  attempts  were  made  on  his  life  by 
Fredegond,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  Gontran's  inheritance 
for  her  son  Clotaire  II.  On  the  death  of  Gontran  in  592  Childe- 
bert annexed  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  even  contemplated 
seizing  Clotaire's  estates  and  becoming  sole  king  of  the  Franks. 
He  died,  however,  in  595.  Childebert  II.  had  had  relations  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  fought  in  585  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  Maurice  against  the  Lombards  in  Italy. 

Childebert  III.  wa^  one  of  the  last  and  feeblest, of  the 

Merovingians.    A  son  oi  King  Theuderich  III.,  he  succeeded 

his  brother  CLovis  III.  in  695,  and  reigned  until  711. 

See  B.  Knisch,  **  Zur  Chronolo^e  der  merowingischen  Konige/' 
in  Forschungen  zur  deutschen  Geschichte,  xxii.  451-490.       (C.  Pf.) 

CHILDERIC,  the  name  of  three  Prankish  kings. 

Cbilderic  I.  {c,  437-481),  king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  succeeded 
his  father  Merwich  (Merwing)  as  king  about  457.  With  his  tribe 
he  was  established  around  the  town  of  Toumai,  on  lands  which 
he  had  received  as  a,  feeder alus  of  the  Romans,  and  for  some  time 
he  kept  the  X)eace  with  his  allies.  About  463,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Roman  general  Egidius^  he  fought  against  the  Visigoths, 
who  hoped  to  extend  their  dominion  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire; 
after  the  death  of  Egidius  he  assisted  Count  Paul  in  attempting 
to  check  an  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  Paul  having  perished  in  the 
struggle,  Childeric  delivered  Angers  from  some  Saxons,  followed 
them  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  massacred 
them  there.  He  also  stopped  a  band  of  the  Alamanni  who 
wished  to  invade  Italy.  These  are  all  the  facts  known  about  him. 
The  stories  of  his  expulsion  by  the  Franks;  of  his  stay  of  eight 
years  in  Thuringia  with  King  Basin  and  his  wife  Basine;  of  his 
letum  when  a  faithful  servant  advised  him  that  he  could  safely 
do  so  by  sending  to  him  half  of  a  piece  of  gold  which  he  had  broken 


with  him;  and  of  the  arrival  at  Toumai  of  Queen  Basine,  whom 
he  married,  are  entirely  legendary.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  476  there  is  no  doubt  that  ChUderic  regarded  himself 
as  freed  from  his  engagements  towards  Rome.  He  died  in  481 
and  was  btuied  at  Toumai,  leaving  a  son  Clovis  (g.v.),  afterwards 
king  of  the  Franks.  His  tomb  was  discovered  in  1653,  when 
numerous  precious  objects,  arms,  jewels,  coins  and  a  ring  with  a 
figure  of  the  king,  were  found. 

Childeric  II.  (c.  653H573),  king  of  Austrasia,  was  a  son  of 
the  Prankish  king  Clovis  U.,  and  in  660,  although  a  child,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Austrasia,  while  his  brother,  Clotaire  III., 
ruled  over  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of  Clovis.  After  the  death 
of  Clotaire  in  670  he  became  ruler  of  the  three  Prankish  kingdoms, 
Austrasia,  Neustria  and  Biurgundy,  but  soon  quarrelled  with 
some  supporters  in  Neustria,  and  was  assassinated  whilst 
hxmting.    He  was  buried  at  St  Germain  near  Paris. 

Childeric  III.  (d.  c,  751),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty.  The  throne  had  been  vacant  for 
seven  years  when  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  Carloman  and  Pippin 
the  Short,  decided  in  743  to  recognize  Childeric  as  king.  We 
cannot  say  whose  son  he  was,  or  what  bonds  bound  him  to  the 
Merovingian  family.  He  took  no  part  in  public  business,  which 
was  directed,  as  before,  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  When  in 
747  Carloman  retired  into  a  monastery,  Pippin  resolved  to  take 
the  royal  crown  for  himself;  taking  the  decisive  step  in  751 
after  having  received  the  celebrated  answer  of  Pope  Zacharias 
that  it  were  better  to  name  king  him  who  possessed  the  power 
than  him  who  possessed  it  not.  Childeric  was  dethroned  and 
placed  in  the  monastery  of  St  Omer;  his  son,  Theuderich,  was 
imprisoned  at  Saint- Wandrille. 

See  W.  Junghans.  Die  Gtschichte  der  frdnkischen  Konige  Childerich 
und  Clodovech  (Gottingen,  1857) ;  J.  J.  Chifiet»  AtMstasis  Childerici  I, 
Francorum  regis  (Antwerp,  1655)  ♦  J '  ^'  ^'  Rochet,  Le  Tombeau  de 
Childeric  /,  roi  des  Francs  (Pans,  1859) ;  and  E.  Lavisse,  Histaire 
de  France,  tome  ii.  (Paris,  1903). 

CHILDERS,  HUGH  CULLtNG  EARDLEY  (1827-1896),  British 
statesman,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  25th  of  June  1827.  On 
leaving  Cambridge  he  went  out  to  Australia  (1850),  and  became 
a  member  of  the  government  of  Victoria,  but  in  1857  returned 
to  England  as  agent-general  of  the  colony.  Entering  parliament 
in  i860  as  Liberal  member  for  Pontefract  (a  seat  that  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  1885),  he  became  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty  in 
1864,  and  in  1865  fin^cial  secretary  to  the  treasury.  Childers 
occupied  a  succession  of  prominent  posts  in  the  various  Gladstone 
ministries.  He  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1868  to  187 1, 
and  as  such  inaugurated  a  policy  of  retrenchment.  Hi-health 
compelled  his  resignation  of  office  in  1871,  but  next  year  he 
returned  to  the  ministry  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
From  1880  to  1882  he  was  secretary  for  war,  a  post  he  accepted 
somewhat  unwillingly;  and  in' that  position  he  had  to  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  reforms  which  were  introduced  into  the 
war  office  under  the  parsimonious  conditions  which  were  then 
part  of  the  Liberal  creed.  During  his  term  of  office  the  Egyptian 
War  occurred,  in  which  Childers  acted  with  creditable  energy; 
and  also  the  Boer  War,  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues  showed  to 
less  advantage.  From  1882  to  1885  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  the  beer  and  spirit  duty  in  his  budget  of  the  latter 
year  was  the  occasion  of  the  government's  fall.  Defeated  at 
the  general  election  at  Pontefract,  he  was  returned  as  a  Home 
Ruler  (one  of  the  few  Liberals  who  adopted  this  policy  before 
Mr  Gladstone's  conversion)  iil  1886  for  South  Edinburgh,  and 
was  home  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  1886.  When  the  first 
Home  Rule  bill  was  introduced  he  demurred  privately  to  its 
financial  clauses,  and  their  withdrawal  was  largely  due  to  his 
threat  of  resignation.  He  retired  from  parliament  in  1892,  and 
died  on  the  29th  of  January  1896,  his  last  piece  of  work  being 
the  drafting  of  a  report  for  the  royal  commission  on  Irish  financial 
relations,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  Childers  was  a  capable  and 
industrious  administrator  of  the  old  Liberal  school,  and  he  did  his 
best,  in  the  political  conditions  then  prevailing,  to  improve  the 
naval  and  military  administration  while  he  was  at  the  admiralty 
and  war  office.    His  own  bent  was  towards  finance,  but  no 
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striking  reform  is  associated  with  his  name.     His  most  ambitious 

effort  was  his  attempt  to  effect  a  conversion  of  consols  in  1884, 

but  the  scheme  proved  a  failure,  though  it  paved  the  way  for  the 

subsequent  conversion  in  1888. 

^  The  Life  (1901)  of  Mr  Childers,  by  his  son,  throws  some  interesting 
side-lights  on  the  inner  history  of  more  than  one  Gladstonian 
cabinet. 

CHILDERS,  ROBERT  CAESAR  (1838-1876),  English  Oriental 
scholar,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Childers,  English  chaplain  at 
Nice,  was  bom  in  1838.  In  i860  he  received  an  appointment  in 
the  civil  service  of  Ceylon,  which  he  retained  until  1864,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England  owing  to  ill-health.  He 
had  studied  Pali  during  his  residence  in  Ceylon,  under  Y&tr&- 
mull6  Unn&ns6,  a  learned  Buddhist  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  life-long  respect,  and  he  had  gained  an  insight  into  the  Sinhalese 
character  and  ways  of  thought.  In  1869  he  published  the  first 
Pali  text  ever  printed  in  England,  and  began  to  prepare  a  Pali 
dictionary,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1872,  and 
the  second  and  concluding  volume  in  1875.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  awarded  the  Volney  prize  by  the  Institute  of  France, 
as  being  the  most  important  philological,  work  of  the  year.  He 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  in  which  he  published  the  Mahd-parinibbdna  Sutta, 
the  PaU  text  giving  the  account  of  the  last  days  of  Buddha's 
life.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  sub-librarian  at  the  India  Ofllce, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  became  the  first  professor  of  Pali 
and  Buddhist  literature  at  University  College,  London.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  25th  of  July  1876. 

CHILDREN,  LAW  RELATING  TO.  English  law  has  always 
in  theory  given  to  children  the  same  remedies  as  to  adults  for 
ill-usage,  whethier  by  their  parents  or  by  others,  and  has  never 
recognized  the  patria  potestas  as  known  to  the  earlier  Roman 
law;  and  while  powers  of  discipline  and  chastisement  have  been 
regarded  as  necessarily  incident  to  paternal  authority,  the  father 
is  civilly  liable  to  his  children  for  wrpngs  done  to  them.  The  only 
points  in  which  infancy  created  a  defect  in  civil  status  were  that 
infants  were  subject  to  the  restraints  on  complete  freedom  of 
action  involved  in  their  being  in  the  legal  custody  of  the  father, 
and  that  it  was  and  is  lawful  for  parents,  guardians,  employers 
and  teachers  to  inflict  corporal  pimishment  prop)ortioned  in 
amount  and  severity  to  the  nature  of  the  fault  committed  and 
the  age  and  mental  capacity  of  the  child  punished.  But  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  delegated  exercise  of  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  as  parens  patriae/ always  asserted  the  right  to  take 
from  parents,  and  if  necessary  itself  to  assume  the  wardship  of 
children  where  parental  rights  were  abused  or  serious  cruelty 
was  inflicted,  the  power  being  vested  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  Abuse  of  the  power  of  correction  was  regarded  as 
giving  a  cause  of  action  or  prosecution  for  assault;  and  if 
attended  by  fatal  results  rendered  the  parent  liable  to  indictment 
for  murder  or  manslaughter. 

The  conception  of  what  constitutes  cruelty  to  children  un- 
doubtedly changed  considerably  with  the  relaxation  of  the 
accepted  standard  of  severity  in  domestic  or  scholastic  discipline 
and  with  the  growth  of  new  ideas  as  to  the  duties  of  parents  to 
children,  which  in  their  latest  developments  tend  enormously 
to  enlarge  the  parental  duties  without  any  corresponding  increase 
of  filial  obligations. 

Starting  from  the  earlier  conception,  which  limited  ill-treat- 
ment legally  punishable  to  actual  threats  or  blows,  the  common 
law  came  to  recognize  criminal  liability  in  cases  where  persons, 
bound  under  duty  or  contract  to  supply  necessaries  to  a  child, 
unable  by  reason  of  its  tender  years  to  provide  for  itself,  wilfully 
neglected  to  supply  them,  and  thereby  caused  the  death  of  the 
child  or  injury  to  its  health,  although  no  actual  assault  had  been 
committed.  Questions  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  as  to  what 
could  be  regarded  as  necessary  within  this  rule;  and  quite  apart 
from  legislation,  popular  opinion  has  influenced  courts  of  justice 
in  requiring  more  from  parents  and  employers  than  used  to  be 
required.  But  parliament  has  also  intervened  to  punish 
.abandonment  or  exposure  of  infants  of  under  two  years,  whereby 
their  li,ves  are  endangered,  or  their  health  has  been  or  is  likely 


to  be  permanently  injured  (Offences  against  the  Person  Act  of 
1861,  s.  27),  and  the  neglect  or  ill-treatment  of  apprentices  or 
servants  (same  act,  s.  26,  and  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of 
Property  Act  1875,  s.  6).  By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
1868,  parents  were  rendered  summarily  punishable  who  wilfully 
neglected  to  provide  adequate  food,  clothing,  medical  aid  or 
lodging  for  their  children  imder  fourteen  years  of  age  in  their 
custody,  whereby  the  health  of  the  child  was  or  was  likely  to  be 
serioudy  injured.  This  enactment  (now  superseded  by  later 
legislation)  made  no  express  exception  in  favour  of  parents  who 
had  not  sufl5cient  means  to  do  their  duty  without  resort  to  the 
poor  law,  and  was  construed  as  imposing  criminal  liability  on 
parents  whose  peculiar, religious  tenets  caused  them  advisedly 
to  refrain  from  calling  in  a  doctor  to  a  sick  child.  ' 

The  chief  progress  in  the  direction  of  adequate  protection  for 
children  prior  to  1889  lay  less  in  positive  legal  enactment  on  the 
subject  than  in  the  institution  of  an  effective  system  of  police, 
whereby  it  became  possible  to  discover  and  repress  cruelty 
punishable  under  the  ordinary  law.  It  is  quite  inaccurate  to 
say  that  children  had  very  few  rights  in  England,  or  that  animals 
were  better  protected.  But  before  the  constitution  of  the  present 
police  force,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proper  system  of  public 
prosecution,  it  is  imdeniable  that  numberless  cases  of  neglect 
and  ill-treatment  went  unpunished  and  were  treated  as  nobody's 
business,  because  there  was  no  person  ready  to  undertake  in 
the  public  interest  the  protection  of  the  children  of  cruel  or 
negligent  parents.  In  1889  a  statute  was  passed  with  the  special 
object  of  preventing  cruelty  to  children.  This  act  was  superseded 
in  1894  by  a  more  stringent  act,  which  was  repealed  by  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  1904,  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  the  most  part  by  the  Children  Act  1908,  which  introduced 
many  new  provisions  in  the  law  relating  to  children  and  specific- 
ally deals  with  the  offence  of  "  cruelty  "  to  them.  This  offence 
can  only  be  committed  by  a  person  over  sixteen  in  respect  of  a 
child  under  sixteen  of  whom  he  has  "  custody,"  "  charge  "  or 
"  care."  The  act  presumes  that  a  child  is  in  the  custody  of  its 
parents,  step-parents,  or  a  person  cohabiting  with  its  parent, 
or  of  its  guardians  or  persons  liable  by  law  to  maintain  it;  that 
it  is  in  the  charge  of  a  person  to  whom  the  parent  has  committed 
such  charge  (e.g.  a  schoolmaster),  and  that  it  is  in  the  care  of  a 
person  who  has  actual  possession  or  control  of  it.  Cruelty  is 
defined  as  consisting  in  assaidt,  ill-treatment  (falling  short  of 
actual  assaidt),  neglect,  abandonment  or  exposure  of  the  child 
in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  unnecessary  suffering  or  injury  to 
health,  including  injury  to  or  loss  of  si^ht,  hearing  or  Hmb,  or 
any  organ  of  the  body  or  any  mental  derangement;  and  the 
act  or  omission  must  be  wilful,  i.e,  deliberate  and  intentional, 
and  not  merely  accidental  or  inadvertent.  The  offence  may  be 
punished  either  sununarily  or  on  indictment,  and  the  offender 
may  be  sent  to  penal  servitude  if  it  is  shown  that  he  was  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  any  sum  of  money  payable  on  the 
death  of  the  child,  e.g,  by  having  taken  out  a  policy  permitted 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  A  parent  or  other  person 
legally  liable  to  maintain  a  child  or  young  person  will  be  deemed 
to  have  "  neglected  "  him  by  failure  to  provide  adequate  food, 
clothing,  medical  aid,  or  lodging,  or  if  in  the  event  of  inability 
to  provide  such  food,  &c.,  by  failure  to  take  steps  to  procure  the 
same  under  acts  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

These  statutes  overlap  the  common  law  and  the  statutes 
already  mentioned.  Their  real  eflicacy  lies  in  the  main  in  the 
provisions  which  facilitate  the  taking  of  evidence  of  young 
children,  in  permitting  poor  law  authorities  to  prosecute  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates,  and  in  permitting  a  constable  on  arrestiiig 
the  offender  to  take  the  child  away  from  the  accused,  and  the 
court  of  trial  on  conviction  to  transfer  the  custody  of  the  child 
from  the  offender  to  some  fit  and  willing  person,  including  any 
society  or  body  corporate  established  for  the  reception  of  poor 
children  or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  acts  as  to  procedure  and  custody  extend  not  only 
to  the  offence  of  cruelty  but  also  to  all  offences  involving  bodily 
injury  to  a  child  under  sixteen,  such  as  abandonment,  assault, 
kidnapping  and  illegally  engaging  a  child  in  a  dangerous  public 
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performance.  The  act  of  1908  also  makes  an  endeavour  to 
check  the  heavy  mortality  of  infants  through  "overlaying,"  * 
enacting  that  where  it  is  proved  that  the  death  of  an  infant 
under  three  years  of  age  was  caused  by  suffocation  whilst  the 
infant  was  in  bed  with  some  other  person  over  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  that  that  person  was  at  the  time  of  going  to  bed  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  that  other  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
neglected  the  child  in  manner  likely  to  cause  injury  to  its 
health,  as  mentioned  above.  The  acts  have  been  utilized  with 
great  zeal  and  on  the  whole  with  much  discretion  by  various 
philanthropic  societies,  whose  members  make  it  their  business 
to  discover  the  ill-treated  and  neglected  children  of  all  classes 
in  society,  and  particularly  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  is  incorporated  under  royal  charter 
of  the  28th  of  May  1895,  ^^r  the  purposes  inter  alia  of  preventing 
the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  children,  and  the  corruption 
of  their  morals  and  of  taking  action  to  enforce  the  laws  for 
their  protection. 

The  act  of  1908  enacted  more  stringent  provisions  against 
baby-farming  (q.v,).  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1897 
did  not  apply  where  only  one  child  was  taken,  but  now  by  the 
act  of  1908,  where  a  person  undertakes  for  reward  the  nursing 
and  maintenance  of  one  or  more  infants  under  the  age  of  seven 
years  apart  from  their  parents  or  having  no  parents,  he  must 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  local  authority  within  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  reception  of  the  child.  If  an  infant  is  already 
in  the  care  of  a  person  without  reward  and  he  undertakes  to 
continue  the  nursing  for  reward,  such  imdertaking  is  a  reception 
of  the  child.  The  notice  to  the  local  authority  must  state  the 
name,  sex,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  infant,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  receiving  the  infant  and  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  infant  was  received.  Notice  must  also  be  given  of 
any  change  of  address  of  the  person  having  the  care  of  the  infant, 
or  of  the  death  of  the  infant,  or  of  its  removal  to  the  care  of  some 
other  person,  whose  name  and  address  must  also  be  given.  It 
is  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to  provide  for  the  carrying-out 
in  their  districts  of  that  portion  of  the  act  which  refers  to  nursing 
and  maintenance  of  infants,  to  appoint  infants'  protection 
visitors,  to  fix  the  number  of  infants  which  any  person  may 
retain  for  nursing,  to  remove  infants  improperly  kept,  &c. 
Relatives  or  legal  guardians  of  an  infant  who  imdertake  its 
nursing  and  maintenance,  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  or 
institutions,  established  for  the  protection  and  care  of  infants, 
and  conducted  in  good  faith  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes, 
as  well  as  boarding  schools  at  which  efficient  elementary  education 
is  given,  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  acts  of  1904  and  1908  deal  with  many  other  offences  in 
relation  to  children  and  young  persons.  The  act  of  1904  intro- 
duced restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  which  lie  on 
the  border  land  between  cruelty  and  the  regulation  of  child 
labour.  It  prohibits  custodians  of  children  from  taking  them, 
or  letting  them  be,  in  the  street  or  in  public-houses  to  sing, 
play,  perform  or  sell  between  9  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  These  pro- 
visions apply  to  boys  under  fourteen  and  girls  imder  sixteen. 
There  are  further  prohibitions  (i)  on  allowing  children  under 
eleven  to  sing,  play,  perform  or  be  exhibited  for  profit,  or  offer 
anything  for  sale  in  public-houses  or  places  of  putlic  amuse- 
ment at  any  hour  without  a  licence  from  a  justice,  which  is 
granted  only  as  to  children  over  ten  and  under  stringent  condi- 
tions; (2)  on  allowing  children  under  sixteen  to  be  trained  as 

^  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  more  correct  to 
say  a  person  **  overlays  "  or  "  overlies  "  a  child,  and  the  Question 
came  up  in  committee  on  the  bill.  According  to  Sir  T.  A.  H.  Murray 
(see  Letter  in  The  Times,  12th  of  May  1908)  "to  lie,  *  an  intransitive 
verb,  becomes  transitive  when  combined  with  a  preijosition,  e.g, 
a  nurse  lies  over  a  child  or  overlies  a  child;  "  to  lay  "  is  the  causal 
derivative  of  "  to  lie,"  and  is  followed  by  two  objects,  e.g,  to  lay  the 
table  with  a  cloth,  or  to  lay  a  cloth  on  the  table;  similariy,  to  over* 
lay  a  surface  with  varnish,  or  to  overlay  a  child  with  a  blanket,  or 
with  the  nurse's  or  mother's  body.  The  instrument  can  be  left  un- 
expressed, and  a  person  can  be  said  to  overlay  a  child,  i.e.  with 
her  own  body,  a  pillow,  &c.  Thus,  while  "  overlie  "  covers  the  case 
where  the  woman  herself  Ues  over  the  child,  "  overlay  "  is  the  more 
general  word. 


acrobats,  contortionists,  or  circus  performers,  or  for  any  dangerousi 
performance;  and  the  Children's  Dangerous  Performances  Act 
1879,  as  amended  in  1897,  makes  it  an  offence  to  employ  a  male 
young  person  under  sixteen  and  a  female  under  eighteen  in  a 
dangerous  public  performance. 

The  act  of  1908  renders  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £25,  or 
alternatively,  or  in  addition  thereto,  imprisonment  with  or  with- 
out hard  laboiu:  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  any 
custodian,  &c.,  of  any  child  or  young  person  who  allows  him  to 
be  in  any  street,  premises  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging 
or  receiving  alms,  or  of  inducing  the  giving  of  alms,  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  pretence  of  singing,  playing,  performing  or 
offering  anything  for  sale.  An  important  departure  in  the  act 
of  1908  was  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  children 
to  the  risk  of  burning.  Any  custodian,  &c.,  of  a  child  under 
seven  who  allows  that  child  to  be  in  a  room  containing  an  open 
grate  not  sufficiently  protected  to  guard  against  the  risk  of 
burning  or  scalding  is  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £10.  Provision  is  made  against  allowing  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  to  be  in  brothels;  it  is  also 
made  a  misdemeanour  if  any  custodian,  &c.,  of  a  girl  under 
sixteen  causes  or  encourages  her  seduction  or  prostitution,  and 
any  person  having  the  custody  of  a  young  girl  may  be  bound 
over  to  exercise  proper  care  if  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  the  complaint  of  any  person, 
that  she  is  exposed  to  such  risk.  ' 

The  act  of  1908,  following  legislation  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  some  of  the  British  colonies,  places  a  penalty 
on  selling  tobacco  to  any  person  apparently  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,  whether  for  his  own  use  or  not  It  empowers  constables 
and  park  keepers  to  seize  tobacco  in  the  possession  of  any 
person  apparently  imder  sixteen  found  smoking  in  any  street 
or  public  place,  as  well  as  to  search  them;  it  also  empowers 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  prevent  automatic  machines 
for  the  sale  of  tobacco  being  used  by  young  persons.  The  act 
also  contains  useful  provisions  empowering  the  clearing  of  a 
court  whilst  a  child  or  young  person  is  giving  evidence  in  certain 
cases  (e,g,  of  decency  or  morality),  and  the  forbidding  children 
(other  than  infants  in  arms)  being  present  in  court  during  the 
trial  of  other  persons;  it  places  a  penalty  on  pawnbrokers  taking 
an  article  in  pawn  from  children  under  fourteen;  and  on  vagrants 
for  preventing  children  above  the  age  of  five  receiving  education. 
It  puts  a  penalty  on  giving  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  child 
under  the  age  of  five,  except  upon  the  orders  of  a  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  or  in  case  of  sickness,  or  other  urgent 
cause;  also  upon  any  holder  of  the  licence  of  any  licensed 
premises  who  allows  a  child  to  be  at  any  time  in  the  bar  of  the 
licensed  premises,  or  upon  any  person  who  causes  or  attempts 
to  cause  a  chUd  to  be  in  the  bar  of  licensed  premises  other  than 
railway  refreshment  rooms  or  premises  used  for  any  purpose 
to  which  the  holding  of  a  licence  is  merely  auxiliary,  or  where 
the  child  is  there  simply  for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  to 
some  other  part  of  the  premises.  It  makes  provision  for  the 
safety  of  children  at  entertainments,  and  consolidates  the  law 
relating  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  and  to  juvenile 
offenders  (see  JuVenile  Offenders). 

In  the  act  of  1908,  "  child  "  is  defined  as  a  person  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  and  "  young  person  "  as  a  person  who  is 
fourteen  years  and  upwards  and  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
The  act  applies  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  application  of 
the  act  to  Ireland  exception  is  made  relative  to  the  exclusion 
of  children  from  bars  of  licensed  premises,  in  the  case  of  a  child 
being  on  licensed  premises  where  a  substantial  part  of  the  business 
carried  on  is  a  drapery,  grocery,  hardware  or  other  business 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  sale  of  intoiricating  liquor,  and  the 
.  child  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods  other  than 
intoxicating  liquor. 

British  Possessions. — ^Legislation  much  on  the  lines  of  the  acts 
of  1 889-1 908  has  been  passed  in  many  British  possessions,  e.g. 
Tasmania  (1895,  1906),  Queensland  (1896,  1905),  Jamaica 
(1896),  South  Australia  (1899,  i904)>  New  South  Wales  (1892 
and  1900),  New  Zealand  (1906),  Mauritius  (1906),  Victoria 
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(1905, 1906).  In  South  Australia  a  State  Children's  Department 
has  been  created  to  care  for  and  manage  the  property  and  persons 
of  destitute  and  neglected  children,  and  the  officials  of  the 
council  may  act  in  cases  of  cruelty  to  children;  the  legislation 
of  Victoria  and  Queensland  is  based  on  that  of  South  Australia. 
See  also  Children's  Courts,  Education  and  Labour  Legis- 
lation. (W.  F.  C. ;  T.  A.  I.) 

CHILDRENITE,  a  rare  mineral  species;  a  hydrous  basic 
aluminium  iron  phosphate,  orthorhombic  in  crystallization. 
The  ferrous  oicide  is  in  part  replaced  by  manganous  oxide  and 
lime,  and  in  the  closely  allied  and  isomorphous  species  eosphorite 
manganese  predominates  over  iron.  The  general  formula  for 
the  two  species  is  Al(Fe,  Mn)(OH)2P04+H20.  Childrenite 
is  found  only  as  small  brilliant  crystals  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  chalybite  in  general  appearance. 
They  are  usually  pyramidal  in  habit,  often  having  the  form  of 
double  six-sided  pyramids  with  the  triangular  faces  deeply 
striated  parallel  to  their  shorter  edges.  Hardness  4-5-5; 
specific  gravity  3-i8-3*24.  The  mineral,  named  after  the 
zoologist  and  mineralogist  J.  G.  Children  (i 777-1852),  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society,  was  detected  ini823  on  specimens  obtained 
some  years  previously  during  the  cutting  of  a  canal  near  Tavi- 
stock in  Devonshire.  It  has  also  been  found  in  a  few  copper 
mines  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

Eosphorite  occurs  as  crystals  of  prismatic  habit  with  angles 
very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  childrenite.  Unlike  childrenite, 
it  has  a  distinct  cleavage  in  one  direction,  and  often  occurs  in 
compact  masses  as  weU  as  in  crystals.  The  colour  is  sometimes 
yellowish-white,  but  usually  rose-pink,  and  on  this  account  the 
mineral  was  named  from  'fj<aa<l>6pos,  dawn-bearer.  Hardness  5; 
specific  gravity  3-1 1-3 •145.  It  was  discovered  in  1878  in  a 
pegmatite-vein  at  Branchville,  Connecticut,  where  it  is  associated 
with  other  rare  manganese  phosphates.  (L.  J.  S.) 

CHILDREITS  COURTS,  or  Juvenile  Courts,  a  special 
system  of  tribunals  for  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  first 
suggested  in  the  United  States.  The  germ  of  such  institutions 
was  planted  in  Massachusetts  in  1869,  when  a  plan  was  introduced 
at  Boston  of  hearing  charges  against  children  separately,  and 
apart  from  the  ordinary  business  of  the  lesser  tribunals.  No 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  the  idea  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  the  legal  authorities  were  not  fully  convinced  of 
the  utility  or  need  for  a  separate  court  so  long  as  the  children 
were  kept  strictly  apart  from  adults,  and  this  could  be  assured 
by  a  separate  session.  But  the  system  of  "probation,"  by 
which  children  were  handed  over  to  the  kindly  care  and  guardian- 
ship of  an  appointed  officer,  and  thus  escaped  legal  repression, 
was  created  about  the  same  time  in  Boston  and  produced 
excellent  results.  The  probation  officer  is  present  at  the  judge's 
side  when  he  decides  a  case,  and  is  given  charge  of  the  offender, 
whom  he  takes  by  the  hand,  either  at  his  parent's  residence  or 
at  school,  and  continually  supervises,  having  power  if  necessary 
to  bring  him  again  before  the  judge.  The  example  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  due  course  influenced  other  countries,  and  especially 
the  British  colony  of  South  Australia,  where  a  State  Children's 
Department  was  created  at  Adelaide  in  1895,  and  three  years 
later  a'  juvenile  court  was  opened  there  for  the  trial  of  persons 
under  eighteen  and  was  conducted  with  great  success,  though 
the  system  of  probation  officers  was  not  introduced.  A  juvenile 
court  was  also  established  at  Toronto  (Canada)  on  the  South 
Australian  model. 

The  movement  when  once  fully  appreciated  went  ahead  very 
rapidly.  In  the  United  States  Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  call 
a  distinct  children's  court  into  existence,  and  Judge  Richard 
Tuthill  was  the  pioneer  at  Chicago,  where  the  court  was  estab- 
lished in  1899.  Many  states  followed  suit,  including  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Indiana  and  others,  till  the  number  rose  to  nineteen  in  1906. 
In  New  York,  where  juvenile  probation  is  supervised  by  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  there  is  a  separate 
children's  court  with  rooms  attached,  where  the  children  for 
detention  wait  till  they  are  brought  in  for  trial.  Brooklyn  has 
also  a  children's  court.    In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  juvenile 


court  was  at  first  opposed  as  unconstitutional,  the  difficulty 
was  met  by  first  bringing  the  child  before  the  magistrate  in  the 
police  court,  a  course  which  (though  followed  by  his  transferring 
the  case  to  the  special  court)  perpetuated  the  very  evils  the  chil- 
dren's court  was  intended  to  avoid;  the  work  of  probation  was, 
however,  most  effectively  carried  out,  chiefly  by  female  officers. 
The  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  sits  twice  weekly  under  an  especially 
appointed  judge,  and  policemen  act  as  probation  officers  to  some 
extent.  TTie  court  of  Indianapolis,  however,  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in  the  United  States. 
It  works  with  a  large  and  highly  efficient  band  of  volunteer 
probation  officers  under  a  chief.  The  juvenile  court  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  attained  remarkable  results  under  Judge  B.  Lindsey, 
whose  magnetic  personality,  wonderful  comprehension  of  boy 
nature,  and  extraordinary  influence  over  them  achieved  great 
results.  The  court  meets  once  a  fortnight,  when  fresh  cases  are 
tried  and  boys  already  on  probation  report  themselves,  often 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  at  a  time.  The  latter  appear 
before  the  judge  in  batches,  each  hands  in  his  school  report  in  a 
sealed  letter,  and  according  to  its  purport  receives  praise  or 
blame,  or  he  may  be  committed  to  the  Detention  House.  An 
efficient  court  was  also  constituted  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with 
a  judge  especially  chosen  to  preside,  probation  being  for  fixed 
periods,  varying  from  three  months  to  three  years,  and  children 
being  brought  back  to  the  court  for  parole  or  discharge,  or,  if 
necessary,  committal  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  philanthropic 
societies.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  system  of  having  no 
distinct  court  or  judge,  but  holding  a  separate  session,  was 
followed,  and  it  was  found  that  numbers  of  children  came  to  the 
court  for  help  and  guidance,  looking  upon  the  judge  for  the  time 
being  as  their  friend  and  counsellor.  Probation  in  this  instance 
offered  peculiar  difficulties  on  account  of  the  colour  question, 
two-thirds  of  the  children  having  negro  blood  and  a  white  boy 
being  always  preferred  for  a  vacant  situation.  Throughout, 
the  action  of  juvenile  courts  in  the  United  States  has  been  to 
bring  each  individual  into  "  human  touch  "  with  kindly  helpful 
workers  striving  to  lead  the  young  idea  aright  and  train  it  to 
follow  the  straight  path.  It  was  the  result  always  of  the  effort 
of  private  persons  and  not  due  to  government  initiative,  indeed 
the  advocates  and  champions  of  the  system  only  established  it 
by  overcoming  strong  opposition  from  the  authorities. 

Progress  in  the  same  direction  has  been  made  in  England. 
The  home  office  had  recommended  London  police  magistrates 
to  keep  children's  cases  separate  from  those  of  adults;  the 
same  practice  or  something  analogous  obtained  in  many  coimty 
boroughs,  such  as  Bath,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bolton,  Bradford, 
Hull,  Manchester,  Walsall,  Halifax  and  others,  and  the  Children 
Act  1908  definitely  established  children's  courts.  This  act 
enacted  that  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  when  hearing  charges, 
&c.,  against  children  or  young  persons  should,  unless  the  child 
or  young  person  is  charged  jointly  with  an  adult,  sit  in  a  different 
building  or  room  from  that  in  which  the  ordinary  sittings  of  the 
court  are  held,  or  on  different  days  or  at  different  times.  Further- 
more, provision  must  be  made  for  preventing  persons  apparently 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  whflst  being  conveyed  to  or  from 
court,  or  whilst  waiting  before  or  after  their  attendance  in  court, 
from  associating  with  adults,  unless  such  adults  are  charged 
jointly  with  them.  The  act  prohibits  any  persons  other  than 
members  and  officers  of  the  court,  the  parties  to  the  case,  their 
solicitors,  counsel  and  other  persons  directly  concerned  in  the 
case,  from  being  present  in  a  juvenile  court,  except  by  leave 
of  the  court.  Bona-fide  press  representatives  are  also  excepted. 
The  main  object  of  the  whole  system  is  to  keep  the  child,  the 
embryotic  offender  who  has  probably  erred  from  ignorance  or 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  or  misfortime,  altogether  free 
from  the  taint  or  contagion  that  attaches  to  criminal  proceedings. 
The  moral  atmosphere  of  a  legal  tribunal  is  injurious  to  the 
youthful  mind,  and  children  who  appear  before  a  bench,  whether 
as  accused  or  as  witness,  gain  a  contemptuous  familiarity  with 
legal  processes. 

The  most  beneficial  action  of  the  children's  court  comes  from 
its  association  with  the  system  of  personal  guardianship  and 
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clofie  supervision  exercised  by  the  probation  officers,  official 
and  voluntary.  Where  the  intervention  of  the  newly  consti- 
tuted tribunal  can  not  only  save  the  child  from  evil  association 
when  first  arrested,  but  can  rescue  him  without  condemnation 
and  committal  to  prison,  its  fimctions  may  be  relied  upon  to 
diminish  criaud  by  cutting  it  off  at  the  source.  Much  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  temperament  of  the  presiding  authority. 
Where  a  judge  with  special  aptitude  can  be  appointed,  firm, 
sympathetic,  tactful  and  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  those 
brought  before  him,  he  may  do  great  good,  by  dealing  with  each 
individual  and  not  merely  with  his  o£Pence,  realizing  that  the 
court  does  not  exist  to  condemn  but  to  strengthen  and  give  a 
fresh  chance.  Where  the  children's  court  is  only  a  branch  of  the 
existing  jurisdiction  worked  by  the  regular  magistrate  or 
judge  fulfilling  his  ordinary  fimctions  and  not  specially  chosen, 
the  beneficial  results  are  not  so  noticeable.  (A.  G.) 

CHILDREN'S  GAMES.  The  study  of  traditional  games  has  in 
recent  years  become  an  important  branch  of  folklore  research  in 
England,  and  has  contributed  not  a  little  towards  elucidating 
many  unrecorded  facts  in  early  history.  These  games  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  two  kinds — dramatic  games,  and  games 
of  skill  and  chance.  These  differ  materially  in  their  object. 
Games  of  skill  and  chance  are  played  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  property  from  a  less  fortunate  player.  The  dramatic 
games  consist  of  non-singing  and  singing  games;  they  are  divided 
between  boys'  games  and  girls'  games.  Boys'  games  are  mostly 
of  a  contest  character,  girls'  of  a  more  domestic  type.  The  boys' 
dramatic  games  have  preserved  some  interesting  beliefs  and 
customs,  but  the  tendency  in  these  games,  such  as  '^  prisoner's 
base,"  has  been  to  drop  the  words  and  tune  and  to  preserve  only 
that  part  (action)  which  tends  best  for  exercise  and  use  in  schod 
playgrounds.  The  girls'  singing-games  have  not  developed  on 
these  lines,  and  have  therefore  not  lost  so  much  of  their  early 
characteristics.  The  singing  games  consist  of  words,  tune  and 
action.  The  words,  in  verse,  express  ideas  contained  in  customs 
not  now  in  vogue,  and  they  may  be  traced  back  to  events  taking 
place  between  men  and  women  and  between  people  of  different 
villages.  The  tunes  axe  simple,  and  the  same  tune  is  frequently 
used  for  diffeirent  ^mes.  The  actions  are  illustrative  of  the  ideas 
to  be  expressed.  The  players  represent  various  objects — animals, 
villages  and  people.  The  singing  game  is  therefore  not  a  game 
in  the  Usual  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  element  of 
"  gambling  *'  Or  playing  "  to  win  "  in  it — ^no  one  is  richer  or 
poorer  for  it;  it  also  requires  a  number  of  children  to  play 
together.  It  is  really  a  "play,"  and  has  survived  because 
it  has  handed  down  some  instances  of  custom  and  belief  which 
were  deeply  rooted  and  which  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  our  ancestors.  The  singing  games  represent  in 
dramatic  form  the  survival  of  those  ceremonial  dances  common 
to  people  in  early  stages  of  devdbpment  These  dances  celebrated 
events  which  served  to  bind  the  people  together  and  to  give  them 
a  common  interest  in  matters  affecting  their  welfare.  They  were 
dramatic  in  character,  singing  and  action  forming  a  part  of  them, 
and  their  performers  were  connected  by  ties  of  place  or  kindred. 
They  are  probably  survivals  of  what  we  might  call  folk  drama. 
In  these  tinies  it  was  held  imperative  to  perform  religious 
ceremonies  periodically;  at  sowing  and  harvesting  to  easure 
good  crops;  m  the  care  of  cattle  and  on  occasions  of  marriage, 
birth  and  death.  These  were  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  community.  Events  were  celebrated  with  dance, 
song  and  feasting,  and  no  event  was  too  trivial  to  be  unconnected 
with  some  bdief  which  rendered  ceremony  necessary. 

At  first  these  ceremonial  dances  had  deep  religious  feeling  for 
their  basis,  but  in  process  of  time  they  became  purely  secular 
and  were  performed  at  certain  seasons  only,  because  it  was  the 
custom  to  do  so.  They  then  became  recognized  as  beautiful 
or  pleasing  things  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  so  continued, 
altering  somewhat  in  ideas  but  retaining  their  old  dramatic 
forms.  They  were  danced  by  old  and  young  at  festivals  and 
noiidays,  these  being  held  about  the  same  time  of  year  as 
that  at  which  the  previous  religious  ceremonies  had  been 
held. 


Singing  games  are  danced  principally  in  one  of  two  methods, 
"  line  "  and  "  circle. '^  These  represent  two  of  the  early  forms 
of  dramatic  action.  The  "line"  form  (two  lines  of  players 
standing  opposite  each  other  having  a  space  of  ground  between 
them,  advancing  and  retiring  in  turn)  represents  two  different 
and  opposing  parties  engaged  in  a  struggle  or  contest.  This 
method  is  used  in  all  cases  where  contest  is  involved.  The 
"  circle  "  form,  on  the  other  hand,  where  all  players  join  hands, 
represents  those  occasions  when  all  the  people  of  one  place  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  events  in  which  sdl  were  interested.  Thus 
games  celebrating  sowing  and  harvest,  and  those  associated  with 
love  and  marriage,  are  played  in  this  form.  Both  these  methods 
allow  of  development.  The  circle  varies  from  examples  where 
all  perform  the  same  actions  and  say  the  same  words  to  that 
where  two  or  more  players  have  principal  parts,  the  others 
only  singing  or  acting  in  dumb  show,  to  examples  where  the 
singing  has  disappeared.  The  form  or  method  of  play  and  the 
actions  constitute  the  oldest  remaining  parts  of  the  game  (the 
words  being  subject  to  alterations  and  loss  through  ignorance  of 
their  meaning),  and  it  is  to  this  form  or  method,  the  actions 
and  the  accompaniment  of  song,  that  they  owe  their  survival, 
appealing  as  they  do  to  the  strong  dramatic  instinct  of  children 
and  of  uncidtured  folk. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the  best-known 
singing  games.  In  "  line  "  form,  a  fighting  game  is  "  We  are  the 
Rovers."  The  words  tell  us  of  two  opposing  parties  fighting 
for  their  land;  both  sides  alternately  deride  one  another  and  end 
by  fighting  until  one  side  is  victorious.  Two  other  "  line  " 
games,  "  Nuts  in  May  "  and  "  Here  come  three  dukes  a-riding," 
are  also  games  of  contest,  but  not  for  territory.  These  show  an 
early  custom  of  obtaining  wives.  They  represent  marriage  by 
capture,  and  are  played  in  "  line  "  form  because  of  the  element 
of  contest  contained  in  the  custom.  Another  form,  the  "  arch," 
is  also  used  to  indicate  contest. 

Circle  games,  on  the  contrary,  show  such  customs  as  harvest 

and  marriage,  with  love  and  courting,  and  a  ceremony  and 

sanction  by  assembled  friends.    "  Oats  and  beans  and  barley  " 

and  "  Sally  Water  "  are  typical  oi  this  form.    The  large  majority 

of  circle  games  deal  with  love  or  marriage  and  domestic  life. 

The  customs  surviving  in  these  games  deal  with  tribal  life  and 

take  us  back  to  "  foundation  sacrifice,"  "  well  worship,"  "  sacred- 

ness  of  fire,"  besides  marriage  and  funeral  customs. 

Details  may  be  found  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society,  and  particularly  in  the  following  works  i^ — A.  B. 
Gonune's  Traditumal  Games  tn  Great  Britain  (2  vols.,  Nutt,  1894- 
i8g8);  Gomme's  Ckiidren*s  Singing  Games  (Nutt,  1904);  Ecken- 
stein's  Comparative  Studies  in  Nursery  Rhymes  (Duckworth,  1906) ; 
Maclagan,  Games  of  Argyllshire,  Folk-lore  Society  (1900) ;  Newell's 
Games  of  American  CkiJaren  (Harper  Bros.,  New  York,  1884).  In 
Mrs  Gomme's  Traditional  Games,  several  versions  of  each  game, 
together  with  a  short  account  of  the  suggested  origin  and  of  the 
custom  or  belief  indicated,  are  given  for  each  ^ame.  In  vol.  ii.  (pp. 
458-531)  a  memoir  of  the  history  of  games  is  given,  and  the  customs 
and  beliefs  which  originated  them,  reviewing  the  whole  subject  from 
the  anthropological  point  of  view,  and  showing  the  place  whidi 
games  occupy  among  the  eividences  of  early  man.  In  Miss  Ecken- 
stein's  comparative  study  of  nursery  rhymes  suggested  origins  are 
given  for  many  of  these,  and  an  attempt  made  to  localize  certain  of 
the  customs  and  events.  In  several  of  the  publications  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society  local  collections  of  games  are  given,  all  of  which  may 
be  studied  with  advantage.  Stubbes  and  other  early  writers  give 
many  instances  of  boys'  games  in  their  days,  many  of  which,  still 
exist.  Tylor  and  other  writers  on  antlut>pology, .  in  dealing  with 
savage  custom,  confirm  the  views  here  expressed.  For  nursery 
rhymes  see  Halliwell,  Nursery  Rhymes  (1845),  and  Chambers'!^ 
Popular  Rhymes  (first  printed  1841 ,  reprinted  in  1870).  The  recently 
collected  Morris  Dances  by  Mr  Cecil  Sharp  ^ould  also  bie 
consulted.  One  of  the  morris  dances,  bean-setting,  evidently  dealing 
with  planting  or  harvest,  is  danced  in  circle  form,  while  others 
indicating  fighting  or  rivalry  are  danced  in  line  form,  each  line  danc- 
ing in  circle  before  crossing  over  to  the  opposite  aide,  and  thus 
conforming  to  the  laws  already  shown  to  exist  in  the  more  ordinary 
game.  (A.  B.  G.*) 

CHILDS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  (1829-1894),  American  publisher, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  12th  of  May  1829. 
He  was  eddCftted.  in  the  public  schools,  and  after  a  brief  term  of 
service  in  the  navy,  he  became  in  1843  a  clerk  in  a  book-shop  at 
Philadelphia.    There,  in  1847,  he  established  an  independent 
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book-shop,  and  two  years  later  organized  the  publishing  house  of 
Childs  &  Peterson.  In  1864,  with  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  he  pur- 
chased the  Public  Ledger ^  at  that  time  a  little  known  newspaper; 
he  completely  changed  its  policy  and  methods,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  most  influential  journals  in  the  country.  He  died  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  3rd  of  February  1894.  Childs  was  widely 
known  for  his  public  spirit  and  phUanthropy.  In  addition  to 
numerous  private  benefactions  in  educational  and  charitable 
fields,  he  erected  memorial  windows  to  William  Cowper  and 
George  Herbert  in  Westminster  Abbey  (1877),  and  to  Milton  in 
St  Margaret's,  Westminster  (1888),  a  monument  to  Leigh  Hunt 
at  Kensal  Green,  a  Shakespeare  memorial  fountain  at  Stratford- 
on- Avon  (1887),  and  monuments  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  to 
Richard  A.  Proctor.  He  gave  Woodland  Cemetery  to  the 
Typographical  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  a  printers'  burial- 
ground,  and  with  Anthony  J.  Drexel  founded  in  1892  a  home  for 
Union  printers  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

His  RecoUecUons  were  publish^  at  Philadelphia  in  1890. 

CHILE,  or  Chiu  (derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  Quichua  chiri, 
cold,  or  tchilif  snow),  a  republic  of  South  America,  occupying  the 
narrow  western  slope  of  the  continent  between  Peru  and  its 
southern  extremity.  (For  map  see  Argentina.)  It  extends 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Tacna,  about 
17°  2$'  S.,  to  Cape  Horn  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
Fuegian  archipelago  in  $5°  58'  40*^  S.,  with  an  extreme  meridian 
length  of  2661  m.,  and  with  a  coast  line  considerably  exceeding 
that  figure  owing  to  a  westward  curve  of  about  3}^  and  an 
eastward  trend  south  of  50^  S.  of  nearly  8°.  Its  mainland  width 
ranges  from  about  46  to  228  m.,  and  its  area,  including  the 
islands  of  the  southern  coast,  is  officially  computed  to  be  307,774 
sq.  m.,  though  the  Gotha  computation  (1904)  places  it  at  293,062 
sq.  m.  Chile  is  thus  a  ribbon-like  strip  of  territory  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Pacific,  comparatively  regular  north  of  the  42nd 
parallel,  but  with  an  extremely  ragged  outline  south  of  that  line. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Peru,  E.  by  Bolivia  and  Argentina,  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific.  Its  eastern  boundary  lines  are  described  under 
Argentina  and  Bouvia.  The  war  of  1879-81  with  Peru  and 
Bolivia  gave  to  Chile  73,993  sq.  m.  of  territory,  or  one-fourth 
her  total  area.  By  subsequent  agreements  the  Bolivian  depart- 
ment of  the  Litorai,  or  Atacama,  and  the  Peruvian  department 
of  Tarapaci,  were  formally  ceded  to  Chile,  and  the  northern 
frontier  was  removed  to  the  river  Camarones,  which  enters  the 
Pacific  at  19**  12'  S.  Under  the  treaty  of  Ancon  (20th  October 
1883)  Chile  was  to  retain  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  belonging  to  the  Peruvian  department  of  Moquegua 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  then  submit  "  to  popular  vote 
whether  those  territories  are  to  belong  to  Chile  or  Peru."  At  the 
expiration  of  the  period  (1893)  Chile  evaded  compliance  with  the 
agreement,  and  under  various  pretexts  retained  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  territory.  This  arbitrary  retention  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  which  became  the  province  of  Tacna  under  Chilean 
administration,  removed  the  frontier  still  farther  north,  to  the 
river  Sama,  which  separates  that  province  from  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Peruvian  department  of  Moquegua.  Starting  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  in  17**  57'  S.,  the  disputed  boundary 
follows  its  course  in  an  irregular  N.E.  direction  to  its  source  in 
the  Alto  do  Toledo  range,  thence  S.  and  E.  along  the  water 
parting  to  the  Bolivian  boundary  line  in  the  Cordillera  SiliUica. 

Phystography, — ^For  purposes  of  general  topographical  description 
Chile  may  be  divided  into  three  regions:  the  desert  region  of  the 
north^  the  central  agricultural  region  between  the  provinces  of 
Coquimbo  and  Llanquihue,  and  the  heavily-forested  rainy  region 
south  of  lat.  41^  S.  The  desert  region  is  an  elevated  arid  plateau 
descending  graduallv  from  the  Andes  towards  the  coast,  where  it 
breaks  down  abrMptly  from  elevations  of  800  to  1500  ft.  From  the 
sea  this  plateau  escarpment  has  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  flat 
topped  hills  closely  following  the  coast  line.  The  surface  is  made 
up  of  extensive  plains:  covered  with  sand  and  deposits  of  alkaline 
salts,  broken  by  ranges  of  barren  hills  having  the  app>earance  of  spurs 
from  the  Andes,  and  bv  irregular  lateral  ranges  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  main  cordillera  enclosing  elevated  saline  plateaus.  This  region 
is  rainless,  barren  and  inhospitable,  absolutely  destitute  of  vege- 
tation except  in  some  small  river  valleys  wh^ne  irrigation  is  possible, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  some  of  the  snow-covered  peaks  wnere  the 
water  from  the  melting  snows  nourishes  a  scanty  and  coarse  vege- 


tation before  it  disappears  in  the  thirsty  sands.  It  is  very  rich  in 
mineral  and  saline  deposits,  however.  The  eastern  parts  of  this 
region  lie  within  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Andes  and  include  a  larse 
district  awarded  to  Chile  in  1899  (see  Argentina  and  Ax  AC  am  a)- 
This  arid,  bleak  area  is  apparently  a  continuation  southward  of  the 

freat  Bolivian  aliaplanicte,  and  is  known  as  the  Puqa  de  Atacama. 
ts  average  elevation  is  estimated  at  11,000  to  12,000  ft.  A  line 
of  volcanoes  crosses  it  from  north  to  south,  and  extensive  lava  beds 
cover  a  considerable  part  of  its  surface.  Large  shallow  saline  lakes 
are  also  characteristic  features  of  this  region.  From  28^  S.  the  spurs 
from  the  cordillera  toward  the  coast  are  more  sharply  defined  and 
enclose  deeper  valleys,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  becomes 
possible,  at  first  through  irrigation  and  then  with  the  aid  of  light 
periodical  rains.  The  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  precipitous,  the 
general  surface  is  rough,  and  in  the  north  the  higher  ground  and 
coast  are  still  barren.  Beginning  with  the  province  of  Aconcagua 
the  coast  elevations  crvstallize  into  a  range  of  mountains,  the 
Cordillera  Maritima,  which  follows  the  shore  line  south  to  the 
province  of  Llanouihue,  and  is  continued  still  farther  south  by  the 
mountain  range  of  Chilo6  and  the  islands  of  the  western  coast,  which 
are  the  peaks  of  a  submerged  mountain  chain.  Lying  between  this 
coast  range  and  the  Andes  is  a  broad  valley,  or  plain,  extending  from 
the  Aconcagua  river  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  a  distance  sSghtly 
over  620  m.  with  an  average  width  of  about  60  m.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Vale  of  Chile,"  and  is  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
populated  part  of  the  republic.  It  is  a  highly  fertile  region,  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  streams  from  the  Andes,  has  a  moderate  rain- 
fall, and  forms  an  agricultural  and  grazing  rejgion  of  great  pro- 
ductiveness. It  slopes  toward  the  south,  and  its  lower  levels  are 
filled  with  lakes  and  with  depressions  where  lakes  formerly  existed. 
It  is  an  alluvial  plain  for  the  greater  part,  but  contains  some  sandy 
tracts,  as  in  Ruble  and  Arauco;  in  the  north  very  little  natural 
forest  is  found  except  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  enclosing 
mountain  ranges,  but  in  the  south,  where  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  the 
plain  is  well  covered  with  forest.  South  of  41®  S.  the  country  is 
mountainous,  heavily-forested  and  inhospitable.  There  are  only 
a  few  scattered  settlements  within  its  borders,  and  a  few  nomadic 
tribes  of  savages  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  on  the  coast.  The 
deeply-indented  coast  line  is  filled  with  islands  which  preserve 
the  general  outline  of  the  continent  southward  to  the  Fuegian 
archipelago,  the  outside  groups  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Cor- 
dillera Nlaritima.  The  heavy  and  continuous  rainfall  throughout 
this  region,  especially  in  the  latitude  of  Chilo^,  gives  rise  to  a  lar^e 
number  of  rivers  and  lakes.  Farther  south  this  excessive  precipi- 
tation is  in  the  form  of  snow  in  the  Cordilleras,  forming  glaciers  at 
a  comparatively  low  level  which  in  places  discnarge  into  the  inlets 
and  bays  of  the  sea.  The  extreme  southern  part  of  this  region 
extends  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  large  island  of  Tierra  del  Puego 
with  all  the  islands  lying  south  and  west  of  it.    There  are  some  com- 

earatively  level  stretches  of  country  immediately  north  of  the 
traits,  partly  forested  and  partly  grassy  plains,  where  sheep  farming 
has  been  established  with  some  degree  of  success,  but  the  jgreater 
part  of  this  extreme  southern  territory  is  mountainous,  cold,  wet 
and  inhospitable.  The  perpetual  snow-line  here  descends  to  3500 
to  4000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  forest  growth  does  not  rise  above 
an  altitude  of  1000  to  1500  ft. 

It  has  been  officially  estimated  that  the  arable  lands  of  Chile 
comprise  about  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  (slightly  over  39,000 
so.  m.),  or  very  nearly  one-eighth  of  its  total  area.  .-  .. 
The  desert  regions  of  the  north  include  comparatively  *""'^^** 
large  areas  of  plains  and  gently  sloping  surfaces,  traversed  by 
ranges  of  barren  hills.  The  remainder  of  the  republic,  probably 
more  than  three-fifths  of  its  surface,  is  extremely  mountainous. 
The  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  with  its  spurs  and  lateral  ranges, 
cover  a  broad  zone  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  republic,  and  the 
Cordillera  Maritima  covers  another  broad  zone  on  its  western  side 
from  about  lat.  33*  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Chilo6,  or  below 
lat.  43®.  This  maritime  ran^e  is  traversed  by  several  river  valleys, 
some  of  whichj  like  the  Bio-Bio,  are  broad  ana  have  so  gentle  a  slope 
as  to  be  navigable.  The  Andes,  however,  present  an  unbroken 
barrier  on  the  east,  except  at  a  few  points  in  the  south  where  the 
general  elevation  is  not  over  5000  to  6000  ft.,  and  where  some  of  the 
Chilean  rivera,  as  the  Palena  and  Las  Heras,  have  their  sources  on  its 
eastern  side.  From  the  52nd  to  about  the  31st  parallel  this  great 
mountain  system,  known  locally  as  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes, 
apparently  consists  of  a  single  chain,  though  in  reality  it  includes 
short  lateral  ranges  at  several  points;  continuing  northward  several 
parallel  ranges  appear  on  the  Argentine  side  and  one  on  the  Chilean 
side  which  are  ultimately  merged  in  the  great  Bolivian  plateau. 
The  Chilean  lateral  range,  which  extends  from  the  29th  to  the  19th 
parallels,  traverses  an  elevated  desert  region  and  possesses  several 
noteworthy  peaks,  among  which  are  Cerro  Bolson,  16,017  ft-i  and 
Cerro  Dona  Ines,  16,706  ft.  It  is  broken  to  some  extent  in  crossing 
the  province  of  Antofagasta,  the  southern  division  being  known 
as  the  Sierra  de  Huatacondo.  At  the  southern  frontier  0?  Bolivia 
the  main  chain,  which  has  served  as  the  boundary  line  between 
Argentina  and  Chile,  divides  into  two  great  ranges,  the  principal 
one  continuing  almost  due  north  along  tne  eastern  side  of  the  great 
Bolivian  alta-planicie^  and  the  other  forming  its  western  rim,  where 
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it  is  known  as  the  Cordillera  Silillica,  and  then  following  the  trend 
of  the  coast  north-westward  into  Peru  becomes  the  Cordillera 
Occidental.  The  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  precipitous,  with 
short  spurs  enclosing  deep  valleys.  The  whole  system  is  volcanic, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  volcanoes  are  still  intermittently 
active,  noticeably  in  central  and  southern  Chile.  The  culminating 
point  of  the  Chilean  Andes  is  Aconcagua,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
23»097  ft. 

In  southern  Chile  the  coast  is  highly  mountainous,  but  the  relation 
of  these  elevations  to  the  Andes  ha!s  not  been  clearly  determined. 
The  highest  of  these  apparently  detached  groups  are  Mt.  Macd  (lat. 
45*  S.),  9711  ft.,  and  Mt.  Arenales  ^about  47*  S.  lat.),  11,286  ft. 
Cathedral  Peak  on  Wellixigton  Island  rises  to  a  height  of  3838  ft. 
and  the  highest  ooint  on  Taytao  peninsula  to  3937  ft.  The  coast 
range  of  central  Chile  has  no  noteworthy  elevations,  the  culminating 
point  in  the  province  of  Santiago  being  7316  ft.  Between  central 
Chile  and  the  northern  desert  region  there  is  a  highly  mountainous 
district  where  distinct  ranges  or  elongated  spurs  cross  the  republic 
from  the  Andes  to  the  coast,  forming  transverse  valleys  of  great 
beauty  and  futility.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  **  Vale  of 
Quillota  ''  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  The  Chilean  Andes 
between  Tacna  and  Valdivia  are  crossed  by  24  passes,  the  majority 
of  them  at  elevations  exceeding  10,000  ft.  The  best-known  of  these 
is  the  Uspallata  pass  between  Santiago  and  the  Ai^entine  city  of 
Mendoza,  12,870  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  passes  of  central  and 
southern  Chile  are  used  only  in  the  summer  season,  but  those  of 
northern  Chile  are  open  throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  the  Andes  and  their  comparatively  recent 
elevation  still  subject  Chile,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
western  coast  r^ion,  to  frequent  volcanic  and  seismic  disturbances. 
In  some  instances  since  European  occupation,  violent  earthquake 
shocl^  have  resulted  in  considerable  elevations  of  certain  parts  of 
the  coast.  After  the  great  earthquake  of  1835  Captain  Robert 
Fit2Ro>r  (1805-1865)  of  H.M.S.  "  Beagle  "  found  putrid  mussel- 
shells  still  adhering  to  the  rocks  10  ft.  above  high  water  on  the  island 
of  Santa  Maria,  30  m.  from  Concepci6n,  and  Cmirles  Darwin  declares, 
in  describing  that  disaster,  that "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land 
round  the  bay  oi  Concepci6n  was  upraised  two  or  three  feet."  These 
upheavals,  however,  are  not  always  permanent,  the  upraised  land 
sometimes  settline  back  to  its  former  position.  This  happened  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Maria  after  183^.  The  existence  of  sea-shells  at  ele- 
vations of  350  to  1300  ft.  in  other  parts  of  the  republic  shows  that 
these  forces,  supplemented  by  a  gradual  uplifting  of  the  coast,  have 
been  in  operation  through  long  periods  of  time  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  central  and  southern  Chile  has  been  raised  from  the  sea  in 
this  way.  These  earthquake  shocks  have  two  distinct  character* 
istics,  a  slight  vibration,  sometimes  almost  imperceptible,  called  a 
temblor t  generally  occurring  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  violent 
horizontal  or  rotary  vibration,  or  motion,  also  repeated  at  frequent 
intervals,  called  a  terremoio,  which  is  caused  by  a  fracture  or  displace- 
ment of  the  earth's  strata  at  some  particular  point,  and  often  results 
in  considerable  damage.  When  the  earthquake  occurs  on  the  coast, 
or  beneath  the  sea  in  its  vicinity,  tidal  waves  are  sometimes  formed, 
which  cause  even  greater  damage  than  the  earthquake  itself.  Arica 
has  been  three  times  destroy^  by  tidal  waves,  and  other  small 
towns  of  the  north  Chilean  coast  have  suffered  similar  disasters. 
Coquimbo  was  swe^t  by  a  tidal  wave  in  1849,  and  Concepci6n  and 
Talcahuano  were  similarly  destroved  in  1855.  The  great  earth- 
quake which  partially  destroyed  Valparaiso  m  1906,  however,  was 
not  followed  by  a  tidal  wave.  These  violent  shocks  are  usually 
limited  to  cbmparatively  small  districts,  though  the  vibrations  may 
be  felt  at  long  distances  from  the  centre  of  disturbance.  In  this 
respect  Chile  may  be  divided  into  at  least  four  great  earthquake 
areas,  two  in  the  desert  renon,  the  third  enclosing  Valparaiso,  and 
the  fourth  extending  from  Concepci6n  to  Chilo6.  A  study  of  Chilean 
earthquake  phenomena,  however,  would  probably  lead  to  a  division 
of  southern  Chile  into  two  or  more  distinct  earthquake  areas. 

The  coast  of  Chile  is  fringed  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
islands  extending  from  Chilo6  S.  to  Cape  Horn,  the  grouping  of  which 
-^-  shows  that  they  are  in  part  the  summits  of  a  subm^ed 

^*^  mountain  chain,. a  continuation  southward  of  the  Cor- 
dillera Maritima.  Three  groups  of  these  islands,  called  the  Chilo^, 
Guaytecas  and  Chonos  ardiipela^oes,  lie  N.  of  the  Taytao  peninsula 
(lat.  45^  50'  to  46^  5V  S.),  and  with  the  mainland  to  tne  £.  form  the 
province  of  Chilo6.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  island  of  Chilo6,  which 
IS  inhabited.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  these  sroups  are  also  in- 
habited, though  the  excessive  rainfall  of  these  latitudes  and  the 
violent  westerly  storms  render  them  highly  unfavourable  for  human 
occupation.  Some  of  the  smallest  islands  are  barren  rocks,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  covered  with  forests.  These  archipelagoes  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  in  the  north  by  the  gulfs  of  Chacao 
(or  Ancud)  and  Corcovado,  30  to  35  m.  wide,  which  appear  to  be  a 
submerged  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  Chile,  and  farther  south 
by  the  narrower  Moraleda  channel,  which  terminates  southward 
in  a  confusing  network  of  passages  between  the  mainland  and  the 
islands  of  the  Chonos  group.  One  of  the  narrow  parts  of  the  Chilean 
mainland  is  to  be  found  opposite  the  upper  islands  of  this  group, 
where  the  accidental  juxtaposition  of  Magdalena  island,  which  in* 
dents  the  continent  over  half  a  degree  at  this  point,  and  the  basin 
of  Lake  Fontana,  which  gives  the  Argentine  boundary  a  sharp 


wedge-shaped  projection  westward,  narrows  the  distance  between 
the  two  to  about  26  m.  The  Taytao  peninsula,  incorrectly  called 
the  Tres  Montes  on  some  maps,  is  a  westward  projection  of  the 
mainland,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Ofgui, 
over  which  the  natives  and  early  missionaries  were  accustomecT  to 
carry  their  boats  between  the  Moraleda  Channel  and  Gulf  of  Peiias. 
A  short  ship  canal  here  would  fi:ive  an  uninterrupted  and  protected 
inside  passage  from  Chacao  Channel  all  the  way  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  a  distance  of  over  760  m.  A  southern  incurving  pro- 
jection of  the  outer  shore-line  of  this  peninsula  is  known  as  Tres 
Montes  peninsula,  the  most  southern  point  of  which  is  a  cape  of  the 
same  name.  Below  the  Taytao  peninsula  is  the  broad  open  Gulf 
of  Peiias,  which  carries  the  coast-line  eastward  fully  100  m.  and  is 
noticeably  free  from  islands.  The  northern  entrance  to  Messier 
Channel  is  through  this  gulf.  Messier,  Pitt,  Sarmiento  and  Smyth's 
Channels,  which  form  a  comparatively  safe  and  remarkably  pictur- 
esque inside  route  for  small  steamers,  about  338  m.  in  length, 
separate  another  series  of  archipelagoes  from  the  mainland.  These 
channels  are  in  places  narrow  and  tortuous.  Among  thje  islands 
which  thickly  fringe  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  largest  are  Azopardo 
(lying  within  Baker  Inlet),  Prince  Henry,  Campafia,  Little 
Wellington,  Great  Wellington  and  Momington  (of  the  Wellington 
archipelago),  Madre  de  Dios,  Duke  of  York,  Chatham,  Hanover, 
Cam&idge,  Contreras,  Rennell  and  the  Queen  Adelaide  group  of 
small  barren  rocks  and  islands  lying  immediately  north  of  the 
Pacific  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  large  number  of 
English  names  on  this  coast  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
detailed  survey  of  this  region  was  made  by  English  naval  officers; 
the  charts  prepared  from  their  surveys  are  still  in  use  and  form  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  maps.  None  of  these  islands  is  inhabited, 
although  some  of  them  are  of  large  size,  the  largest  (Great  Welling- 
ton) being  about  100  m.  long.  It  has  likewise  been  determined,  since 
the  boundary  dispute  with  An;entina  called  attention  to  these  ter- 
ritories and  fed  to  their  caref ufexploration  at  the  points  in  dispute, 
that  Skyring  Water,  in  lat.  53*  &.,  opens  westward  into  the  Gulf 
of  Xaultegua,  which  transforms  Ponsonby  Land  and  Cordoba  (or 
Croker)  peninsula  into  an  island,  to  which  the  name  of  Riesco  has 
been  given.  The  existence  of  such  a  channel  was  considered  probable 
when  these  inland  waters  were  first  explored  in  1829  by  Captain 
FitzRoy,  but  it  was  not  discovered  and  surveyed  until  three-quarters 
of  a  century  had  elapsed.  Belonging  to  the  Fuegian  group  south 
<^  the  Straits  of  Magellan  are  Desolation,  Santa  Ines,  Clarence, 
Dawson,  Londonderry,  Hoste,  Navarin  and  Wollaston  islands,  with 
innumerable  smaller  islands  and  rocks  fringing  their  shores  and 
filling  the  channels  between  them.  Admirable  descriptions  of  this 
inhospitable  region,  the  farthest  south  of  the  inhabited  parts  of 
the  globe,  may  be  found  in  the  Narratwe  rf  the  Surveying  Voyages 
of  ais  Majesty's  Skips  ** Adventure"  and  "  Beagle"  between  the  years 
1826  and  1830  iz  vols.,  1 839). 

The  western  and  larger  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  (q.v,)  belongs  to 
Chile.  About  63  m.  S.W.  of  Cape  Horn,  in  lat.  56^  25'  S.,  is  the 
Diego  Ramirez  group  of  small,  rocky  islands,  the  most  southern 
possession  of  the  republic.  Its  westernmost  possessions  are  Sala-y- 
Gomez  and  Easter  islands,  the  former  in  about  2^*^  S.,  105^  W.,  and 
the  latter,  the  easternmost  inhabited  Polynesian  island,  in  27^  6'  S.. 
109^  17'  W.  Much  nearer  the  Chilean  coast  {396  m.),  lyine  between 
the  33rd  and  34th  parallels,  are  the  three  islands  of  the  Juan  Fer- 
nanda group,  and  rising  apparently  from  the  same  submerged 
plateau  about  500  m.  farther  north  ot  the  latter  are  the  rocky  islets 
of  San  Ambrosio  and  San  Felix,  all  belonpfing  to  Chile.  North  of 
Chilo6  there  are  few  islands  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast*  The 
more  important  of  these  are  La  Mocha,  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Arauco,  m  lat.  38^  20'  S.,  which  is  8  m.  long  and  rises  to  an  elevation 
of  i2d.o  ft.  above  the  sea;  Santa  Maria,  30  m.  south-west  of  Con- 
cepcion,  which  partially  encloses  the  Bay  of  Arauco  and  is  well 
cultivated;  and  Quinquina,  Ij^jng  off  the  port  of  Talcahuano  in  the 
entrance  to  Concepci6n  bay.  ^  There  are  a  few  barren  islands  on  the 
desert  coast,  the  largest  of  which  are  between  Coquimbo  and  Caldera. 
Since  the  removal  df  their  guano  deposits  they  nave  become  practi- 
cally worthless,  except  where  they  serve  to  shelter  anchorages. 

The  coast  of  nortnem  and  central  Chile  is  singularly  deficient  in 
good  harbours.  Those  of  the  desert  rep^ion  are  only  slight  inden- 
tations in  a  remarkably  uniform  coast-lme,  sheltered  on  mj-aohm. 
one  side  by  a  point  of  land,  or  small  island.  The  landings  «"'«»«™» 
are  generally  dangerous  because  of  the  surf,  and  the  anchorages  are 
unsiue  from  storms  on  the  unprotected  side.  Amoxiff  the  most 
frequented  of  these  are  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Caldera,  iquique  and 
Arica.  There  are  some  small  harbours  for  coasting  vessels  of  light 
draught  along  the  coast  of  central  Chile,  usually  at  the  partially 
obstructed  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  San  Antonio  near  thie 
mouth  of  the  Maip6,  ConstitaGi6n  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maule,  and 
Llioo  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Vichuquen,  but  there  is  no  harbour  of 
importance  until  Concepci6n  (or  Talcahuano)  Bay  is  reached. 
There  are  three  harbours  on  this  bay.  El  Tomf ,  Penco  and  Talca* 
huano  (^.v.),  the  last  beiiu:  the  largest  and  best-protected  port  on 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  Chilean  coast.  Immediately  south  of  this 
bay  is  the  laiige  Bay  xA  Arauco,  into  which  the  Bio-Bio  rirer  dis- 
charges, and  on  which,  shelte^ed  by  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  are 
the  ports  of  Coronel  and  Lota.  :  The  next  important  haH>our  is  that 
of  El  Corral,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valdivia  river  and  15  m.  below 
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th^  city  of  Valdivia.  The  Bay  of  San  Carlos  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Chilo^,  which  opens  upon  the  narrow  Chacao  channel,  has  the  port 
of  Ancud,  or  San  Carlos,  and  is  rated  an  excellent  harbour  for 
vessels  of  light  and  medium  draught.  Inside  the  island  of  Chilo^ 
the  lar^  gulfs  of  Chacao  (or  Ancud)  and  Corcovado  are  well  pro- 
tected from  the  severe  westerly  storms  of  these  latitudes,  but  they 
are  little  used  because  the  approach  through  the  Chacao  channel  is 
tortuous  and  only  2  to  3  m.  wicfe,  and  the  two  gulfs,  though  over  30  m. 
wide  and  150  m.  lon^,  are  beset  with  small  rocky  islands.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  first  is  the  Reloncavi,  a  large  and  nearly  landlocked 
bay.  on  which  stands  Puerto  Montt,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
Chilean  central  railway.  The  large  Gulf  of  Penas,  south  of  Taytao 
peninsula,  is  open  to  the  westerly  storms  of  the  Pacific,  but  it  affords 
entrance  to  several  natural  harbours.  Among  these  are  the  Gulfs 
of  Tres  Montes  and  San  Estevan,  and  Tarn  Bay  at  the  entrance  to 
Messier  Channel.  The  next  300  m.  of  the  Chilean  coast  contain 
numerous  bays  and  inlets  affording  safe  harbours,  but  the  mainland 
and  islands  are  uninhabited  and  the  climate  inhospitable.  Behind 
Rennell  Island  in  lat.  52**  S.,  however,  is  a  succession  of  navigable 
estuaries  which  penetrate  inland  nearl>^  to  the  Argentine  frontier. 
The  central  part  of  this  group  of  estuaries  is  called  Worsley  Sound, 
and  the  last  and  farthest  inland  of  its  arms  is  Last  Hope  Inlet 
(Ultima  Esperanza),  on  which  is  situated  the  Chilean  agncultural 
colony  of  Puerto  Consuelo.  The  Straits  of  Magellan,  about  360  m.  in 
length,  lie  wholly  within  Chilean  territory,  \fidway  of  them  is  situ- 
ated Punt&  Arenas,  the  most  southern  town  and  port  of  the  republic. 
Except  in  the  extreme  south  the  hydrography  of  Chile  is  of  the 
simplest  description,  all  the  larger  rivers  having  their  sources  in  the 
oMy^g^  Andes  and  flowine  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Their  courses 
^^^  are  necessarily  short,  and  only  a  few  have  navigable 
channels,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  only  705  m.  Nearly  all 
rivers  in  the  desert  region  are  lost  in  the  sands  long  before  reacning 
the  coast.  Their  waterless  channels  are  interesting,  however,  as  evi- 
dence oi  a  time  when  climatoloeical  conditions  on  this  coast  were 
different.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  reeion  are  Sama  (which  forms 
the  provisional  Doundary  line  with  Peru),  Tacna,  Camarones,  Loa, 
Copiap6,  Huasco,  Elqui,  Limari  and  Choapa.  The  Loa  is  the 
largest,  having  its  sources  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  south  of 
the  Minho  volcano,  between  31^  and  21^  30'  S.  lat.,  and  flowing 
south  on  an  elevated  plateau  to  Chiuchiu,  and  thence  west  and 
north  in  a  great  curve  to  Quillaga,  whence  its  dry  channel  turns 
westward  again  and  reaches  the  Pacific  in  lat.  21°  28'  S.,  a  few  miles 
^uth  of  the  small  port  of  Huanillos.  Its  total  length  is  estimated  at 
250  m.  The  upper  courses  of  the  river  are  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea  and  receive  a  large  volume  of  water  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras. The  water  of  its  upper  course  and  tributaries  is  sweet, 
and  is  conducted  across  the  desert  in  pipes  to  some  of  the  coast  towns, 
but  in  its  lower  course,  as  in  all  the  rivers  of  this  region,  it  becomes 
brackish.  The  Copiap6,  which  once  discharged  into  the  sea,  is  now 
practically  exhausted  in  irrigating  a  small  fertile  valley  in  which 
stands  the  city  of  that  name.  The  Copiap6  and  Huasco  have  com- 
paratively short  courses,  but  they  receive  a  considerable  volume  of 
water  from  the  higher  sierras.  The  latter  is  also  used  to  irrigate  a 
smalt,  cultivated  valley.  The  rivers  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo — 
the  Elqui  or  Coquimtio,  Limari  and  Choapa — exist  under  less  arid 
conditions,  and  like  those  of  the  province  of  Aconcagua — the  Ligua 
-and  Aconcagua — are  used  to  irrigate  a  much  larger  area  of  culti- 
vated territory.  The  central  s^gricultural  provinces  are  traversed  by 
several  important  rivers,  all  of^thcm  rising  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  snow-clad  Andes  and  breaking  through  the  lower  coast  range 
to  the  Pacific  after  beuig  extensively  used  to  irrigate  the  great 
central  valley  of  Chile.  These  are  the  Maip6  (Mayp6  or  Maip(i), 
Rapel,  Mataquito,  Maule,  Itata,  Bio-Bio,  Imperial,  Tolten,  Valdivia 
^r  Calle-Calle,  Bueno  and  MauUin.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
three,  these  rivers  have  ^ort  navigable  channels,  but  they  are  open 
i>nly  to  vessels  of  light  draught  because  of  sand-bars  at  their  mouths. 
The  largest  is  the  Bio-Bio,  which  has  a  total  length  of  220  m.,  100  of 
which  are  navigable.  These  rivers  have  been  of  great  service  in  the 
agricultural  development  of  this  part  of  Chile,  affording  means  of 
transportation  where  railways  and  highways  were  entirely  lacking. 
Some  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  these  rivers,  whose  economic  value 
has  been  equally  great,  are  the  Mapocho,  whidi  flows  through 
Santiago  and  enters  the  Maip6  from  the  north;  the  turbulent 
Cachapoal,  which  joins  the  Rapel  froin  the  north ;  the  Claro,  which 
waters  an  extiensive  part  of  the  province  of  Talca  and  enters  the 
Maule  from  the  north;  the  Kuble,  which  rises  in  the  higher  Andes 
nofth  of  the  peaks  of  Chilian  and  flows  entirely  across  the  province 
of  Nuble  to  join  the  Itata  on  its  western  frontier;  the  Laja,  which 
rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  near  the  Argentine  frontier  in  about 
1^^-  3.5^  30V S.  and  flows  almost  due  west  to  the  Bio- Bio;  and  the 
Cautin,  which  rises  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Cautin  and  after  a 
tortuous  course  westward  nearly  across  that  province  forms  the 
principal  confluent  of  the  Imperial.  The  unsettled  southern  regions 
of  Chilo^  (mainland)  and  Magallanes  are  traversed  by  a  numt^  of 
important  rivers  which  have  been  only  partially  explored.  They 
have  their  sources  in  the  Andes,  some  of  them  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  line  of  highest  summits.  The  Puelo  has  its  origin  in  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  m  Aiigentine  territory,  and  flows  north-west  through 
the  Cordilleras  into  an  estuary  (Reloncavi  Inlet)  of  the  Gulf  of 
Reloncavi  at  the  northern  end  ot  the  Gulf  of  Chacao.     Its  lower 


course  is  impeded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  three  small  lakes, 
called  Superior,  Inferior  and  Taguatagua.  A  large  northern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Puelo,  the  Manso,  has  its  sources  in  Lake  Mascardi  and 
other  lakes  and  streams  south-east  of  the  Cerro  Tronador,  also  in 
Argentina,  and  flows  south-west  through  the  Cordilleras  to  unite 
with  the  Puelo  a  few  miles  west  of  the  72nd  meridian.  The  Relon- 
cavi Inlet  also  receives  the  outflow  of  Lake  Todos  los  Santos  through 
a  short  tortuous  stream  called  the  Petrohue.  The  Comau  Inlet  and 
river  form  the  boundary  line  between  the  provinces  of  Llanquihue 
and  Chilo^,  and  traverse  a  densely  wooded  country  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  Andes  to  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Chacao.  Continuing  southward,  the  Yelcho  is  the  next 
important  river  to  traverse  this  reeion.  It  drains  a  large  area  of 
Argentine  territory ,  where  it  is  called  the  Rio  Fetaleuf  u  or  Fetalauouen, 
its  principal  source  being  a  large  lake  of  the  same  name.  It  flows 
south-west  through  the  Andes,  and  then  north-west  through  Lake 
Yelcho  to  the  Gulf  of  Corcovado.  The  Argentine  colony  of  the  i6th 
of  October,  settled  principally  by  Welshmen  from  Chubut,  is  located 
on  some  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  this  river,  in  about  lat.  43*  S. 
The  Palena  is  another  river  of  the  same  character,  having  its  Source 
in  a  large  frontier  lake  called  General  Paz  and  flowing  for  some 
distance  through  Argentine  territory  before  crossing  into  Chile. 
It  receives  one  large  tributary  from  the  south,  the  Kio  Pico,  and 
enters  an  estuary  of  the  Gulf  of  Corcovado  a  little  north  of  the  4^th 
parallel.  The  Frias  is  wholly  a  Chilean  river,  draining  an  extensive 
Andean  repon  between  the  44th  and  45th  parallels  and  discharging 
into  the  ruyuguapi  channel,  which  separates  Magdalena  islana 
from  the  mainkma.  The  Aisen  also  has  its  source  in  Argentine 
territory  near  the  46th  parallel,  and  drains  a  mountainous  region  as 
far  north  as  the  45th  parallel,  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  and 
discharging  a  lai^  volume  of  water  into  the  Moraleda  channel  in 
about  lat.  ^s"*  20'^S.  The  lower  course  of  this  river  is  essentially  an 
inlet,  and  is  navigable  for  a  short  distance.  The  next  large  river  is 
the  Las  Heras,  or  Baker,  through  which  the  waters  of  Lakes  Buenos 
Aires  and  Pueyrredon,  or  Cochrane,  find  their  way  to  the  Pacific. 
Both  of  these  large  lakes  are  crossed  by  the  boundary  line.  The 
Las  Heras  dischaives  into  Martinez  Inlet,  the  northern  part  of  a  large 
estuary  called  Baker  or  Calen  Inlet  which  penetrates  the  mainland 
about  75  m.  and  opens  into  Tarn  Bay  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Gulf  of  Peiias.  Azopardo  (or  Merino  Jarpa)  island  lies  wholly  within 
this  great  estuary,  while  at  its  mouth  lies  a  group  of  smaller  islands, 
called  Baker  Islands,  which  separate  it  from  Messier  Channel.  The 
course  of  the  Las  Heras  from  Lake  Buenos  Aires  is  south  and  south- 
west, the  short  range  of  mountains  in  which  are  found  the  Cerros 
San  Valentin  and  Arenales  forcing  it  southward  for  an  outlet. 
Baker  Inlet  also  receives  the  waters  of  still  another  large  Argentine- 
Chilean  lake,  San  Martin,  whose  far-reaching  fjord-like  arms  extend 
from  lat.  49*  10'  to  ^8**  20'  S. ;  its  north-west  arm  drains  into  the 
Toro,  or  La  Pascua,  nvcr.  Lake  San  Martin  lies  in  a  crooked  deeply 
cut  passage  through  the  Andes,  and  the  divide  between  its  southern 
extremity  (Laguna  Tar)  and  Lake  Viedma,  which  discharges  through 
the  Santa  Cruz  river  into  the  Atlantic,  is  so  slight  as  to  warrant  the 
hypothesis  that  this  was  once  a  strait  between  the  two  oceans. 
AiFter  a  short  north-westerly  course  the  Toro  discharges  into  Baker 
Inlet  in  lat.  48**  15'  S.,  long.  73**  24'  W.  South  of  the  Toro  there  are 
no  large  rivers  on  this  coast,  but  the  narrow  fjords  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  mountains  and  bring  away  the  drainage  of  their  snow-capj^, 
storm-swept  elevations,  A  peculiar  network  of  fjords  and  connecting 
channels  terminating  inland  in  a  peculiarly  shaped  body  of  water 
with  long,  widely  branching  arms,  called  Worsley  Sound,  Obstruction 
Sound  and  Last  Hope  Inlet,  covers  an  extensive  area  between  the 
51st  and  53rd  parallels,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  Argentine  frontier. 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  a  tidewater  river  and  drains  an  extensive 
region.  The  sources  of  the  Argentine  river  Coile  are  to  be  found 
among  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this  same  region,  within  Chilean 
territory.  A  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  southern  Chile,  from  the 
Taytao  peninsula  (about  46"  50'  S.  fat.)  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  the 
large  number  of  glaciers  formed  on  the  western  and  southern  slopes 
of  the  Cordilleras  and  other  high  elevations,  which  discharge  direct 
into  these  deeply  cut  estuaries.  Some  of  the  larger  lakes  of  the 
Andes  have  glaciers  discharging  into  them.  The  formation  of  these 
icy  streams  at  comparatively  low  levels,  with  their  discharge  direct 
into  tidewater  estuaries,  is  a  phenomenon  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  same  latitudes. 

The  lakes  of  Chile  are  numerous  and  important,  but  they  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  republic.  In  the  north  the 
only  lakes  are  large  lagoons,  or  morasses,  on  the  upper  Lskes, 
saline  plateaus  between  the  23rd  and  28th  parallels. 
They  are  fed  from  the  melting  snows  and  periodical  storms  of  the 
higher  Andes,  and  most  of  them  are  completely  dry  part  of  the  year. 
Their  waters  are  saturated  with  saline  compounds,  which  in  some 
cases  have  considerable  commercial  value.  In  central  Chile  above 
the  Bio-Bio  river  the  lakes  are  small  and  have  no  special  geographical 
interest,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  La^na  del  Maule,  in 
36*  7'  S.,  and  Laguna  de  la  Laja,  in  37*  20'  ,which  lie  in  the  Andes 
near  the  Argentine  frontier  and  are  sources  of  the  two  rivers  of  the 
same  names.  Below  the  Bio- Bio  river  there  is  a  line  of  lai^e  pictur- 
esque lakes  extending  from  the  province  of  Cautin,  south  throueh 
that  of  Llanquihue,  correspondin|^  in  character  and  position  to  the 
dry  lacustrine  depressions  extending  northward  in  the  same  valley. 
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They  lie  on  the  eastern  side  near  the  Cordilleras,  and^  serve  the 
purpose  of  great  reservoirs  for  the  excessive  precipitation  of  rain 
andsnow  on  their  western  slopes.  With  one  exception  they  all  drain 
westward  into  the  Pacific  through  short  and  partly  navigable  rivers, 
and  some  of  the  lakes  are  also  utilized  for  steamship  navigation. 
These  lakes  are  Villarica  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Cautin,  Rinihue 
and  Ranco  in  Valdivia,  and  Puyehue,  Rupanco,  Llanquihue  and 
Todos  los  Santos  in  Llanquihue.  The  largest  of  the  number  are  Lakes 
Ranco  and  Llanquihue,  the  former  with  an  estimated  area  of  200 
sq.  m.  and  the  latter  of  300  sg.  m.  Lake  Todos  los  Santos  is  situated 
well  within  the  Andean  foothills  north-east  of  Puerto  Montt  and  at  an 
elevation  of  509  ft.,  considerably  above  that  of  the  other  lakes, 
Lake  Ranco  being  230  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  great  Andean  lakes  of 
General  Paz  (near  the  44th  parallel),  Buenos  Aires  (in  lat.  46**  30'  S.), 
Pueyrredon,  or  Cochrane  (47*  15'  S.)  and  San  Martin  (49®  S.),  lie 

girtly  within  Chilean  terntory.  In  the  extreme  south  are  Lagoa 
lanca,  a  large  fresh-water  lake  in  lat.  52**  ^o'  S.,  and  two  large 
inland  salt-water  sounds,  or  lagoons,  called  Otway  Water  and 
Skyring  Water,  connected  by  FitzRoy  Passage. 

Geology. — Chile  may  be  divided  longitudinally  into  two  r^ions 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  their  geological  structure.  Along 
the  coast  lies  a  belt  of  granite  and  schist  overlaid  unconformably 
by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits;  inland  the  mountains  are 
formed  chiefly  of  folded  Mesozoic  beds,  together  with  volcanic  rocks 
of  later  date.  The  great  longitudinal  valley  of  Chile  runs  approxi- 
mately, but  only  approximately,  along  the  boundary  between  the 
two  zones.  Towards  the  north  the  coastal  zone  disappears  beneath 
the  sea  and  the  Andean  zone  reaches  to  the  shore.  The  ancient 
rocks  which  form  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  former  do 
indeed  occur  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  but  in  the  north  of  Chile  they 
are  found  only  m  isolated  masses  standing  close  to  the  shore  or,  as  at 
Meiillones,  projecting  into  the  sea.  South  of  Antofagasta  the  old 
rocKs  form  a  nearly  continuous  band  along  the  coast,  extending  as 
far  as  Cape  Horn  and  Staten  Island,  and  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  islands  of  southern  Chile.  Lithologically  they  are  crystalline 
schists,  together  with  granite,  diorite,  gabbro  and  other  igneous  rocks. 
They  are  known  to  be  pre- Jurassic,  but  whether  they  are  Palaeozoic 
or  Archaean  is  uncertain.  They  are  strongly  folded  and  are  overlaid 
unconformably  by  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  north 
both  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  of  this  zone  are  limited  in 
extent,  but  towards  the  south  Mesozoic  beds,  which  are  at  least  in  part 
Cretaceous,  form  a  band  of  considerable  width.  The  Tertiary  beds 
include  both  marine  and  terrestrial  deposits,  and  appear  to  be  chiefly 
of  Miocene  and  Pliocene  age.  The  whole  of  the  north  part  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego  is  occupied  by  plateaus  of  horizontal  Tertiary  strata. 

The  Chilean  Andes  correspond  with  the  Western  Cordillera  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous beds,  together  with  the  products  of  the  Tertiary  eruptions. 
The  Mesozoic  beds  are  thrown  into  a  series  of  parallel  folds  which  run 
in  the  direction  of  the  chain  and  which  are  generallyfree  from  any 
complications  such  as  overthrusting  or  overfolding.  The  Cretaceous 
beds  form  a  synclinal  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain  (and,  in 
general,  beyond  the  Chilean  boundary),  whUe  the  Jurassic  beds  are 
thrown  into  a  number  of  folds  which  form  the  axis  and  the  western 
flank.  Through  the  Mesozoic  beds  are  intruded  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  and  upon  the  foldeoMesozoic  founda- 
tion rise  the  volcanic  cones  of  Tertiary  and  later  date.  The  Trias 
is  known  only  at  La  Ternera  near  Copiap6,  where  coal-seams  with 
Rhaetic  plants  have  been  found ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Mesozoic  series, 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  appears  to  be  represented 
without  a  break  of  more  than  local  importance.  The  deposits  are 
marine,  consistii^  mainly  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  together  with 
tuff's  and  conglomerates  of  porphyry  and  porphyrite.  These  porphy- 
ritic  rocks  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  southern  Andes, 
and  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  metamorphic;  but  they  are 
certainly  volcanic,  and  as  they  contain  marine  fossils  they  must  have 
been  laid  down  beneath  the  sea.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
horizon,  but  occur  irregularly  throughout  the  Jurassic  and  occasion- 
all}^  also  amongst  the  Cretaceous  strata.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  special 
facies  which  may  frequently  be  traced  laterally  into  the  more  normal 
marine  deposit  of  the  same  age.  The  fauna  of  the  Mesozoic  beds 
is  very  rich,  and  includes  forms  which  are  found  in  northern  Europe, 
others  which  occur  in  central  Europe,  and  others  again  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  lends  no  support  to 
Neumayr's  theory  of  climatic  zones.  A  large  part  of  the  cnain  is 
covered  by  the  products  of  the  great  volcanoes  which  still  form  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Chilean  and  Argentine  Andes.  The  rocks  are 
liparites,  dacites,  hornblende  and  pyroxene  andesites.  The  recent 
lavas  of  the  still  active  volcanoes  of  the  south  are  olivine-bearing 
hypersthene-andesite  and  basalt.^ 

Climate, — ^The  climate  of  Chile  varies  widely,  from  the  tropical 

^  See  A.  Pissis,  "  Sur  la  constitution  g^ologique  de  la  chafne 
des  Andes  entre  le  16^  et  Ic  sy  degr6  de  latitude  sud,"  Ann. 
ies  mines t  ser.  7,  vol.  iii.  (M6m.),  1873,  PP*  402-426,  pis.  ix.,  x.; 
R.  A.  Philippi,  Die  ierUdren  und  quartdren  Versteinefungen  Chiles 
rLeipzig,  1887),  (includes  also  d^criptions  of  some  (Tretaoeous 
toeeils),  and  Los  FSsiUs  sec&ndarios  de  Chile  (Santiago,  1809);  Kari 
Burddiardt,  **  Profils  gtk>fogique8  transversaux  de  la  Cordill^re 
ailg^entino-cbfiHenne.     Stratigraphie  et  tectonique,"  Anales  Mus. 


heat  and  extreme  arid  conditions  of  the  northern  coast  to  the  low 
temperatures  and  extreme  humidity  of  western.  Tierra  del  Fuego 
and  the  southern  coast.  The  high  altitudes  of  the  Andean  region 
also  introduce  vertical  zones  of  temperature,  modified  to  some  extent 
by  the  rainless  plateaus  of  the  north,  and  by  the  excessive  rainfall 
ot  the  south.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  extremes  of 
temperature  are  not  so  great  as  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  bcMCause  of  the  greater  expanse  of  water  in 
comparison  with  the  land  areas,  the  summers  being  cooler  and  the 
winters  warmer.  The  cold  antarctic,  or  Humboldt,  current  sweeps 
northward  along  the  coast  and  greatly  modifies  the  heat  of  the  arid, 
tropical  plateaus.  The  climate  of  northern  and  central  Chile  is 
profoundly  affected  by  the  high  mountain  barrier  on  the  eastern 
frontier  and  by  the  broad  treeless  pampas  of  Aiventina,  which  raise 
the  easterly  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Atlantic  to  so  high  an 
elevation  that  they  sweep  across  Chile  without  leaving  a  drop  of 
rain.  At  very^  rare  intervals  light  rains  fall  in  the  desert  regions 
north  of  Coquirabo,  but  these  are  brought  by  the  prevailing  coast 
winds.  With  this  exception  these  r^ons  are  the  most  arid  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  highly  heated  by  a  tropical  sun  during  the  day 
and  chilled  at  night  by  the  proximity  of  snow-covered  heights  and  a 
cold  ocean  current.  _  Going  south  the  temperature  slowly  falls  and  the 
rainfall  gradually  increases,  the  year  being  divided  into  a  short 
rainy  season  and  a  long,  dry,  cloudless  season.     At  Copiap6,  in 


S.,  1755  ft,  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature  is  54^  and  the 
annual  rainfall  i6|  in.,  though  the  latter  varies  considerably. 
The  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  year  averages  about  21.  At  Talca, 
in  35*  36'  S.  and  334  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  nearly  one  degree  above  that  of  Santiago,  but  the  rainfall  has 
increased  to  197  in.  The  long  dry  season  of  this  r^on  makes  ir- 
rigation necessary,  and  vegetation  has  something  of  a  subtropical 
appearance,  palms  growing  naturally  as  far  south  as  37*.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  though  the  death-rate  among  the 
common  people  is  abnormally  high  on  account  of  personal  habits  and 
unsanitary  surroundings.  In  southern  Chile  the  climate  undergoes 
a  radical  change — ^the  prevailing  winds  becoming  westerly,  causing  a 
long  rainy  season  with  a  phenomenal  rainfall.  The  plains  as  well 
as  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  covered  with  forest,  the  rivers 
become  torrents,  and  the  sky  is  covered  with  heavy  clouds  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  At  Valdivia,  in  39*  49'  S.  and  near  the  sea-kvel, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  52 •9*  and  the  annual  rainJfall  108 
to  115  in.,  with  about  150  rainy  days  in  the  year.  These  meteoro- 
logical conditions  are  stfll  more  accentuated  at  Ancud,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island  of  Chilo6,  in  41*  a6'  S.,  where  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  50-7*^  and  the  annual  rainfall  i^  in.  The  equable 
character  of  the  climate  at  this  point  is  shown  by  the  limited  range 
between  its  summer  and  winter  temperatures,  the  mean  for  January 
being  56-5®  and  the  mean  for  July  45-9*.  The  almost  continu^ 
cloudiness  is  undoubtedly  a  pnncipal  cause,  not  only  of  the  low 
summer  temperatures,  but^also  of  the  comparatively  high  winter 
temperatures.^  Frosts  are  infreouent,  and  snow  does  not  lie  long. 
The  climate  is  considered  to  be  healthful  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  humidity.  The  600  m.  of  coast  from  the  Chonos  Archi- 
pelap;o  south  to  the  Fuegian  islands  have  a  climate  closely  approxi- 
mating that  of  the  latter.  It  is  wet  and  stormy  all  the  year  through, 
though  the  rainfall  is  much  less  than  that  of  Ancud  and  Valdivia. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  6000  ft.  above  sea-level  between 
lat.  41**  and  4^*,  descends  to  3500  (to  4000)  ft,  in  Tierra  del  Fueg:o, 
affording  another  indication  of  the  low  maximum  temperatures  ruling 
during  the  summer.  At  the  extreme  south,  where  Chilean  territory 
extends  across  to  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
a  new  climatic  influence  is  encountered  in  the  warm  equatorial 
current  flowing  down  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  which  gives 
to  eastern  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  higher  temperature  than  that  o?  the 
western  shore.  The  Andes,  although  much  broken  in  these  latitudes^ 
also  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  these  eastern  districts^  sheltering 
them  from  the  cold  westerly  storms  and  giving  them  a  drier  climate. 
This  accounts  for  the  surprising  meteorological  data  obtained  from 
Punta  Arenas,  in  53*  10'  S.,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
4^*2*  and  the  annual  rainfall  only  22*5  in.  Other  observations  reduce 
this  annual  precipitation  to  less  t nan  1 6  in.  According  to  observations 
made  by  the  Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition  (1901-1903),  at  Orange 
Bay,  Hoste  Island,  in  lat.  55*  31'  S.,  long.  68**  05'  W,,  which  is  more 
exposed  to  the  westerly  storms,  the  mean  temperature  for  1 1  months 
was  41 '98**  and  the  total  precipitation  frain  and  snow)  53*  1  in. 
The  mean  maximum  temperature  was  49*24  ,  and  the  mean  nunimum 
35'8^*'.  The  observations  showed  284  days  with  rain  or  snow,  of 
which  70  were  with  snow. 

Flora,— The  indigenous  flora  of  Chile  is  less  extensive  and  less 
interesting  than  those  of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  but  contains  many 
peculiar  genera  and  species.   A  classification  of  this  flora  necessitates 

La  Plata,  1900,  and  "  Beitr&ge  zur  Ketmtnis  der  Jura*  und  Kreide- 
formation  der  Cordillere,"  PalaeonU>iraphica,  vol.  1.  (1903-1904), 
pp.  I -144,  pis.  i.-xvi.;  see  also  a  series  of  papers  on  South  American 
geology  by  G.  Steinmann  and  his  collaborators  in  Neues  Jahrb.  fUr 
if  in.  Beil.-band  viii.  et  seq. 
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its  division  into  at  least  three  general  zones — ^the  desert  provinces 
of  the  north,  central  Chile,  and  the  humid  regions  of  the  south. 
The  first  is  an  arid  desert  absolutely  barren  along  part  of  the  coast, 
between  Tacna  and  Copiap6,  but  with  a  coarse  scanty  vegetation 
near  the  Cordilleras  along  watercourses  and  on  the  slopes  where 
moisture  from  the  melting  snows  above  percolates  through  the  sand. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Copiap6  and  Huasco  rivers  a  meagre  vegetation 
is  to  be  found  near  their  channels,  apart  from  what  is  produced  by 
irrigation,  but  the  surface  of  the  plateau  and  the  dry  river  channels 
below  the  sierras  are  completely  barren.  Continuing  southward 
into  the  province  of  Coquimbo  a  gradual  change  in  the  arid  conditions 
may  be  observed.  The  higher  summits  of  the  Cordilleras  afford  a 
larger  and  more  continuous  supply  of  water,  and  so  dependent  are 
the  people  in  the  cultivated  nver  valleys  on  this  source  of  water 
supply  that  they  watch  for  snowstorms  in  the  Cordilleras  as  an 
indication  of  what  the  coming  season  is  to  be.  The  arborescent 
growth  near  the  mountains  is  larger  and  more  vigorous,  in  which  are 
to  be  found  the  "  algarrobo  "  {Prosopis  sHiguastrum)  and  **  chaiiar  " 
(Gourliea  chilensis)^  but  the  only  shrub  to  be  found  on  the  coast  is  a 
species  of  Skytanthus,  Near  the  sierras  where  irrigation  is  possible, 
fruit-growing  is  so  successful,  especially  the  grape  and  fi^,  that  the 
product  is  considered  the  best  in  Chile.  In  regard  to  the  mdigenous 
flora  of  this  region  John  Ball*  says:  "The  species  which  grow  here 
are  the  more  or  less  modified  representatives  of  plants  which  at 
some  former  period  existed  under  very  different  conditions  of  life." 
Proceeding  southward  cacti  become  common,  first  a  dwarfed  species, 
and  then  a  larger  columnar  form  (Cereus  auisco).  The  streams  are 
fringed  with  willows;  fruit  trees  and  alfalfa  fields  fill  the  irri^ted 
valleys,  and  the  lower  mountain  slopes  are  better  covered  with  a 
thorny  arbprescent  growth.  The  clivides  between  the  streams, 
however,  continue  barren  as  far  south  as  the  transverse  ranges  of 
mountains  across  the  province  of  Aconcagua. 

To  some  degree  the  flora  of  central  Chile  is  of  a  transition  character 
between  the  northern  and  southern  zones.  It  is  much  more  than 
this,  however,  for  it  has  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species  peculiarly 
its  own.  A  large  majority  of  the  198  genera  peculiar  to  the  South 
American  temperate  regions  belong  exclusively  to  central  Chile. 
This  zone  extends  from  about  the  30th  to  the  36th  parallel,  perhaps 
a  little  farther  south  to  include  some  characteristic  types.  The 
evergreens  largely  predominate  here  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  south, 
and  on  the  open,  sunburnt  plains  the  vegetation  takes  on  a  sub- 
tropical aspect.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  trees  of  this  zone  is 
the  peumo  (Cryptqcarya  peufnus)t  whose  dense  evergreen  foliage  is 
everywhere  conspicuous.  The  gutllay  {QuiUaja  saponaria)  is  another 
characteristic  evergreen  tree  of  this  region,  whbse  bark  possesses 
saponaceous  properties.  In  earlier  times  the  coquito  palm  (Jubaea 
spectabilis)  was  to  be  found  throughout  this  part  of  Chile,  but  it  has 
been  almost  completely  destroyed  for  its  saccharine  sap,  from  which 
a  treacle  was  made.  One  of  the  most  striking  forest  trees  is  the 
pehuen  or  Chilean  pine  (Araucaria  imbricaia),  which  often  grows 
to  a  height  of  100  ft.  and  is  prized  by  the  natives  for  its  fruit.  Three 
indigenous  species  of  the  beech — ^the  roble  {Fagus  obligua)^  coyhue 
(F.  Dombeyi),  and  rauli  (F,  procera) — are  widely  diffused  and  highly 
prized  for  their  wood,  especially  the  first,  which  is  misleadingly  called 
roble  (oak).  Most  of  the  woods  used  in  construction  and  manu- 
factures are  found  between  the  Bio-Bio  river  and  the  Taytao 
peninsula,  among  which  are  the  alerce  (Fitzroya  patagonica)^  aprSs 
or  ChiloN^  cypress  (Libocedrus  tetraganaj,  the  Chilean  cypress  {L, 
Chilensis),  Itngue  (Persea  lingue),  laurel  (Laurus  arotnatica)^  aveUano 
{Gueoina  avellana),  luma  (Myrtus  lutncC),  espino  (Acacia  cavenia)  and 
many  others.  Several  exotic  species  have  oeen  introduced  into  this 
part  of  Chile,  some  of  which  have  thriven  even  better  than  in  their 
native  habitats.  Among  these  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech  CF.  sylvatica), 
walnut,  chestnut,  poplar,  willow  and  eucalyptus.  Through  the 
central  zone  the  plains  are  open  and  there  are  forests  on  the  mountain 
slopes,  but  in  the  southern  zone  there  are  no  plains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  small  areas  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  forests  are 
universal.  In  the  variety,  size  and  density  of  their  growth  these 
forests  remind  one  of  the  tropics.  They  are  made  up,  m  great  part, 
of  the  evergreen  beech  {Fagus  betidoides)^  the  deciduous  antarctic 
beech  (F.  antarctica)*  and  Winter's  bark  {Drimys  Wintert)^  inter- 
mingled with  a  dense  undemowth  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
shrubs  and  plants,  among  which  are  Maytenus  magSlanica,  ArlAuus 
rigida^  Myrtus  memmolaria,  two  or  three  species  of  Berberis,  wild 
currant  (Kibes  antarctica),  a  trailing  blackberry,  tree  ferns,  reed-like 
grasses  and  innumerable  parasites.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Cordillera,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  climate  is  drier  and  open, 
and  grassy  plains  are  found,  but  on  the  western  side  the  dripping 
forests  extend  from  an  altitude  of  1000  to  1500  ft.  down  to  the  level 
of  the  sea.  A  peculiar  vegetable  product  of  this  inclement  redon 
is  a  small  globular  fungus  growing  <m  the  bark  of  the  beech,  which 
h  a  staple  article  of  food  among  the  Fuegians — probably  the  only 
instance  where  a  fungus  is  the  bread  of  a  people. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  potato  originated  in  southern 
Chile,  as  it  is  found  growing  wild  in  Cnilo^  and  neighbouring  islands 
and  on  the  adjacent  mainland.    The  strawberry  is  also  indigenous 

to  these  latitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  Chile  is  credited 
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*  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  South  America,  p.  134. 
'  Also  classified  as  Nothofagus  (Mirb.). 


with  a  species  from  which  the  cultivated  strawberry  derives  some  of 
its  best  qualities.  Maize  and  quinoa  (Chenopodium  guinoa)  were 
known  in  Chile  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  are  indigenous.  Species  of  the  bean  and  pepper 
plant  are  also  indigenous,  and  the  former  is  said  to  have  oeen 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  Among  the  many  economic  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  Chile  and  have  become  important 
additions  to  her  resources,  the  more  prominent  are  wheat,  barley, 
hemp  and  alfalfa  (Medicago  saliva) ,  together  with  the  staple  European 
fruits,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  nectarine,  grape,  fig,  olive 
and  orange.  The  date-palm  has  also  been  intrcKluced  into  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  desert  region.  Among  the  marine  pro- 
ductions on  the  southern  coast,  a  species  of  kelp,  Macrocyslis  pyrijera, 
merits  special  mention  because  of  its  extraorainary  length,  its  habit 
of  clinging  to  the  rocks  in  strong  currents  and  turbulent  seas,  and 
its  being  a  shelter  for  innumerable  species  of  marine  animals.  Captain 
FitzRoy  found  it  growing  from  a  depth  of  270  ft. 

Fa««fl.— The  fauna  of  Chile  is  comparatively  poor,  both  in  species 
and  individuals.  A  great  part  of  the  northern  deserts  is  as  barren 
of  animal  life  as  of  vegetation,  and  the  dense  humid  forests  of  the 
south  shelter  surprisingly  few  species.  There  are  no  large  mammals 
in  all  this  extensive  region  except  the  Cetacea  and  a  species  of  the 
Phoadae  of  southern  waters.  Neither  are  there  any  dangerous 
species  of  Camivora,  which  are  represented  by  the  timid  puma 
fF(ff/w  concolor)f  three  species  of  wildcats,  three  of  the  fox,  two  of 
ConepaiuSf  a  weasel,  sea-otter  and  six  species  of  seal.  The  rodents 
are  the  most  numerously  represented  orcier,  which  includes  the  coypu 
or  nutria  (Myopotamus  coypus),  the  chinchilla  (Chinchilla  laniger)^ 
the  tuco-tuco  (Clenomys  brasUiensis),  a  rabbit,  and  12  species  of 
mice — in  all  some  12  genera  and  25  species.  The  coypu,  sometimes 
called  the  South  American  beaver,  inhabits  the  river-banks,  and  is 
highly  prized  for  its  fur.  It  is  also  found  along  the  river-courses 
of  Argentina.  The  ruminants  are  represented  by  a  few  species  only — 
the  guanaco  (Auchenia  huanaco)^  vicuna  (A,  vicugna) ^  huemul  (Cervus 
chilensis),  which  appears  on  the  Chilean  escutcheon,  and  the  pudu 
deer,  a  small  and  not  very  numerous  species.  There  are  two  species 
of  the  Edentata,  Dasypus  and  Pichictego,  the  latter  very  rare,  and 
one  of  the  opossums.  European  animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  goats,  have  be^n  introduced  into  the  country  and 
do  well.  Sheep-raising  has  also  been  inaugurated  with  some  degree 
of  success  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  avifauna, 
with  the  exception  of  waterfowl,  is  also  limited  to  comparatively 
few  species.  Birds  of  prey  are  represented  by  the  condor,  vulture, 
two  species  of  the  camon-hawk  (Polyborus),  and  owl.  The  Chilean 
slopes  of  the  Andes  appear  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  condor, 
where  neighbouring  stock-raisers  suffer  severe  losses  at  times  from 
its  attacks.  The  Insessores  are  represented  by  a  number  of  species. 
Parrots  are  found  as  far  south  as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  Darwin 
saw  them  feeding  on  seeds  of  the  Winter's  bark.  Humming-birds 
have  a  similar  range  on  this  coast,  one  species  (MeUisuga  Kingii) 
being  quite  numerous  as  far  south  as  Tierra  del  Fuego.  A  character- 
istic genus  is  that  of  Pteroptochus,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four 
species  each  characterized  by  some  conspicuous  peculiarity.  These 
are  P.  megapodius^  called  El  Turco  by  the  natives,  which  is  noticeable 
for  its  ungainly  appearance  and  awkward  gait;  the  P.  albicoUis, 
which  inhabits  barren  hillsides  and  is  called  tapacoUo  from  the  manner 
of  carrying  its  tail  turned  far  forward  over  its  back ;  the  P.  rubecula, 
of  Chilo^,  a  small  timid  denizen  of  the  gloomy  forest,  called  the 
cheucau  or  chuca,  whose  two  or  three  notes  are  believed  by  the 
superstitious  natives  to  be  auguries  of  impending  success  or  disaster; 
and  an  allied  species  (Hylactes  Tarnii^  King)  called  the  guid-guid  or 
barking  bird,  whose  cry  is  a  close  imitation  ol  the  yelp  of  a  small  dog. 
The  southern  coast  and  its  inland  waters  are  frequented  by  several 
species  of  petrel,  among  which  are  the  Procellarta  gigantea,  whose 
strength  and  rapacity  led  the  Spaniards  to  call  it  guebranta  huesos 
(breakbones),  the  Puffinus  cinereus^  which  inhabits  the  inland 
channels  in  large  flocks,  and  an  allied  species  (Puffinuria  Berardii) 
which  inhabits  the  inland  sounds  and  resembles  the  auk  in  some 
particulars  of  habit  and  appearance.  There  are  numerous  species 
m  these  sheltered  channels,  inlets  and  sounds  of  geese,  ducks,  swans, 
cormorants,  ibises,  bitterns,  red-beaks,  curlew,  snipe,  plover  and 
moorhens.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  great  white  swan 
(Cygnus  anatoides),  the  black-necked  swan  (Anser  nifricollis),  the 
antarctic  goose  (Amis  antarctica)  and  the  "  race-horse  or  "  steamer 
duck  "  (micropterus  brachypterus). 

The  marine  fauna  is  less  known  than  the  others,  but  it  is  rich  in 
species  and  highly  interesting  in  its  varied  forms  and  characteristics. 
The  northern  coast  has  no  sheltered  waters  of  any  considerable 
extent,  and  the  shore  slopes  abruptly  to  a  great  depth,  which  gives 
it  a  marine  life  of  no  special  importance.  In  the  shoal  waters  about 
Juan  Fernandez  are  lound  a  species  of  codfish  (possibly  Cadus 
mctcrocephalus)^  differing  in  some  particulars  from  the  Newfoundland 
cod,  and  a  large  crayfish,  both  of  which  are  caught  for  the  Valparaiso 
market.  The  sheltered  waters  of  the  broken  southern  coast,  however, 
are  rich  in  fish  and  molluscs,  especially  in  mussels,  limpets  and 
barnacles,  which  are  the  principal  food  resource  of  the  nomadic 
Indian  tribes  of  those  regions.  A  large  species  of  barnacle,  Balanus 
psittacus,  is  found  in  great  abundance  from  Concepci6n  to  Puerto 
Montt,  and  is  not  only  eaten  by  the  natives,  by  wnom  it  is  called 
pico,  but  is  also  esteemed  a  great  cielicacy  in  the  markets  of  Valparaiso 
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and  Santiago.  Oysters  of  excellent  flavour  are  found  in  the  sheltered 
waters  of  Chilo6.  The  Cetacea,  which  frequent  these  southern 
waters,  are  represented  by  four  spjecies*— two  dolphins  and  the  sperm 
and  right  whale — ^and  the  Phocidae  by  six  species,  one  of  which 
(Phoca  lupina)  differs  but  little  from  the  common  seal.  Another 
species  {Macr&rhiHus  leoninus),  popularly  known  as  the  sea-elephant, 
is  provided  with  short  tusks  ana  a  short  trunk  and  sometimes  grows 
to  a  length  of  20  ft.  Still  another  species,  the  sea-Hon  {Otariaj%S>aia) , 
furnishes  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  with  an  acceptable  article 
of  food,  but  like  the  Phoca  lupina  it  is  becoming  scarce. 

Of  Reptilta  Chile  is  singularly  free,  there  beine  recorded  only  eleven 
species — five  saurians,  four  ophidians,  one  irog  and  one  toad — 
but  a  more  thorough  survey  of  the  uninhabited  territories  of  the 
south  may  increase  this  list.  There  are  no  alligators  in  the  streams, 
and  the  tropical  north  has  very  few  lizards.  There  are  no  poisonous 
snakes  in  the  country,  and,  in  a  region  so  filled  with  lakes  and  rivers 
as  the  rainy  south,  only  two  species  of  batrachians.  The  insect  life 
of  these  strangely  associated  r^ions  is  likewise  greatly  restricted  by 
adverse  climatic  conditions,  a  considerable  part  of  the  northern 
desert  beifly^^  absolutely  barren  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  while  the 
climate  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  southern  coast  is  highly  unfavour- 
able to  terrestrial  animal  life,  for  which  reason  comparatively  few 
species  are  to  be  found.  Writing  of  a  journey  Inland  from  Iquique, 
Charles  Darwin  says  {Journal  of  Researches ,  d*c.,  p.  444) : "  Excepting 
the  Vultur  aura,  ...  I  saw  neither  bird,  quadrupea,  reptile,  nor 
insect."  Of  his  entomological  collection  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
was  not  large,  the  majority  were  of  Alpine  spMocies.  Moreover,  he 
did  not  find  a  single  species  common  to  that  island  and  Patagonia. 
These  conditions  subsist  with  but  few  modifications,  if  any,  from  the 
Straits  northward  to  the  d2nd  parallel,  the  extreme  humidity, 
abnormal  rainfall  and  dark  skies  being  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  insect  life,  while  the  Andes  interpose  an  impassable  barrier 
to  migration  from  the  countries  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  only 
venomous  species  to  be  found  in  central  Chile  is  that  of  a  spider 
which  frequents  the  wheat  fields  in  harvest  time. 

PopukUion. — ^The  population  of  Chile  is  largely  concentrated 
in  the  twelve  agricultural  provinces  between  and  including 
Coquimbo  and  Concepci6n,  though  the  next  six  provinces  to  the 
south,  of  more  recent  general  settlement,  have  received  some 
foreign  immigrants,  and  are  rapidly  growing.  In  the  desert 
provinces  the  population  is  limited  to  the  mining  commimities, 
and  to  the  ports  and  supply  stations  maintained  for  their  support 
and  for  the  transport,  smelting  and  export  of  their  produce. 
The  province  of  Atacama  has,  in  addition  to  its  mining  popula- 
tion, a  considerable  number  of  agriculturists  located  in  a  few 
irrigated  river  valleys,  which  class  is  largely  increased  in  the 
adjoining  province  of  Coquimbo.  The  more  northern  provinces, 
however,  maintain  their  populations  without  the  support  of  such 
small  cidtivated  areas.  In  the  southern  territories  imfavourable 
conditions  of  a  widely  different  character  prevail,  and  the 
population  is  restricted  to  a  few  small  settlements  and  some 
nomadic  tribes  of  Indians.  Here,  however,  there  are  localities 
where  settlements  coidd  be  maintained  by  ordinary  means  and 
the  population  coidd  be  greatly  increased.  Since  the  census 
of  1895  the  population  of  Punta  Arenas  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  vicinity.  The  twelve  provinces 
first  mentioned,  which  include  the  celebrated  "  Vale  of  Chile," 
comprise  only  17%  of  the  area  of  the  republic,  but  the  census 
of  1895  showed  that  72%  of  the  total  popiilation  was  con- 
centrated within  their  borders.  The  four  desert  provinces  north 
of  Coquimbo  had  only  8%  of  the  total,  and  the  seven  provinces 
and  one  territory  south  of  Concepci6n  had  20%.  According 
to  the  census  of  1895  the  total  population  was  2,712,145,  to 
which  the  census  officials  added  10%  to  cover  omissions.  This 
shows  an  increase  slightly  over  7  %  for  the  preceding  decennial 
period,  the  population  having  been  returned  as  2,527,320  in  1885. 
The  census  returns  of  1875  a^ad  1866  gave  respectively  2,068,447 
and  2,084,943,  showing  an  actual  decrease  in  population. 
During  these  years  Chile  held  the  anomalous  position  of  a  country 
spending  large  sums  annually  to  secure  immigrants  while  at  the 
same  time  her  own  labouring  classes  were  emigrating  by 
thousands  to  the  neighbouring  republics  to  improve  their 
condition.  Writing  in  1879,  a  correst)ondent  of  The  Times^ 
stated  that  this  emigration  then  averaged  8000  a  year,  and  in 
bad  times  had  reached  as  many  as  30,000  in  one  year.  The 
condition  of  the  Chilean  labourer  has  been  much  improved  since 
then,  however,  and  Chile  no  longer  suffers  so  serious  a  loss  of 
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population.  In  1895,  the  foreigners  included  in  the  Chilean 
population  numbered  72,812,  of  which  42,105  were  European, 
29,687  American,  and  1020  Asiatic,  &c.  According  t6  nation-^ 
aHty  there  were  8269  Spanish,  7809  Frencli,  7587  Italian,  7049 
German,  6241  British,  1570  Swiss,  1490  Austro-Hungarian, 
13,695  Peruvian,  7531  Argentine,  6654  Bolivian,  701  American 
(U.S.),  797  Chinese.  According  to  residence,  1,471,792  were 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts,  and  1,240,353  of  towns.  The 
registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  is  compulsory  since 
the  ist  of  January  1885,  but  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
frequently  eluded.  Notwithstanding  the  healthiness  of  the 
climate,  the  death-rate  is  high,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 
In  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  the  death-rate  sometimes  rises  to 
42  and  60  per  1000,  and  infant  mortality  is  very  high,  being 
73  %  of  the  births  in  some  of  the  provindal  towns.  This 
unfavourable  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  poverty,  ignorance 
and  insanitary  habits  of  the  lower  classes.  The  government  has 
made  repeated  efforts  to  secure  immigrants  from  Europe,  but 
the  lands  set  apart  for  immigrant  settlers  are  in  the  forested 
provinces  south  of  the  Bio-Bio,  where  the  labour  and  hardships 
involved  in  establishing  a  home  are  great,  and  the  protection 
of  the  law  against  bandits  and  criminal  assaults  is  weak.  The 
Germans  have  indeed  settled  in  many  parts  of  these  southern 
provinces  since  1845,  and  by  keeping  together  have  succeeded 
in  building  up  several  important  towns  and  a  large  number  of 
prosperous  agricultural  communities.  One  German  authority 
(Hiiber)  estimates  the  number  of  Germans  in  two  of  these  pro- 
vinces at  5000.  The  arrivals,  however,  have  been  on  the  whole 
discouragingly  small,  the  total  for  the  years  1901-1905  being 
only    14,000. 

Although  Chileans  claim  a  comparatively  small  admixture 
with  the  native  races,  it  is  estimated  that  the  whiter  and  Creoles 
of  white  extraction  do  not  exceed  30  to  40%  of  the  population, 
wliile  the  mestizos  form  fidly  60%.  This  estimate  is  unquestion- 
ably conservative,  for  there  has  been  no  large  influx  of  European 
blood  to  counterbalance  the  race  mixtures  of  earlier  times. 
The  estimated  number  of  Indians  living  within  the  boundaries 
of  Chile  is  about  50,000,  which  presumably  includes  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  Fuegian  archipelago,  whose  number  probably 
does  not  reach  5000.  The  semi-independent  Araucanians, 
whose  territory  is  slowly  being  occupied  by  the  whites,  are 
concentrated  in  the  eastern  forests  of  Bio-Bio,  Malleco  and 
Cautin,  all  that  remains  to  them  of  the  Araucania  which  they 
so  bravely  and  successfully  defended  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  Their  number  does  not  much  exceed  40,000,  which 
is  being  steadily  reduced  by  drunkenness  and  epidemic  diseases. 
A  small  part  of  these  Indians  live  in  settled  communities  and 
include  some  very  successful  stock-raisers,  but  the  greater  part 
live  apart  from  civilization.  There  are  also  some  remnants  of 
tribes  in  the  province  of  Chilo6,  which  inhabit  the  island  of  that 
name,  the  Chonos  and  Guaytecas  archipelagoes  and  the  adja,cent 
mainland,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  good  boatmen  and 
fishermen;  and  there  are  remnants  of  a  people  called  Changos, 
on  the  desert  coast,  and  traces  of  Calchaqui  blood  in  the 
neighbouring  Andean  foothills. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  every  respect  between  the  upper 
or  ruling  dass  and  the  common  people.  The  former  includes 
the  landed  proprietors,  professional  men  and  a  part  of  those 
engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits.  These  educated 
classes  form  only  a  small  minority  of  the  population.  Many  of 
them,  especially  the  landed  proprietors,  are  descendants  of  the 
original  Spanish  settleis  and  are  celebrated  for  their  politeness 
and  hospitality.  The  political  control  of  the  republic  was  secured 
to  them  by  the  constitution  of  1833.  The  common  people  were 
kept  in  ignorance  and  practically  in  a  state  of  hopeless  servitude. 
They  were  allowed  to  occupy  small  leaseholds  on  the  large  estates 
on  condition  of  performing  a  certain  amount  of  work  for  the 
landlord.  Every  avenue  toward  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
dition was  practically  closed.  The  condition  oi  the  itinerant 
labourers  (peons)  was  still  worse,  the  wages  paid  them  being 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  starvation.  The  Chilean 
I  peon,  however,  comes  from  a  hardy  stock,  and  has  borne  all 
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these  hard^ps  with  a.  fortitude  and  patience  which  go  far  to 
counterbalance  his  faults.  Recent  reforms  iu  education,  &c., 
together  with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industries,  are 
slowly  leading  to  improvements  in  the  material  condition  of 
the    common    people. 

The  political  organization  of  the  country  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  the  development  of  artistic  or  scientific  tastes,  though 
Chile  has  produced  political  leaders,  statesmen  and  polemical 
writers  in  abundance.     Historical 
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strip  of  territory  we«t  of  the  Andes,  but  also  a  large  piece  of  the 
Patagonian  mainland,  south  of  lat.  S3°  S.,  the  larger  part  of  Tierra 
de!  Fuego,  and  all  the  western  islandB.  This  extenaive  region, 
compriaing  an  area  of  71,137  sq.  m.,  has  been  pro visionaUy  o^anized 
as  the  territory  of  Magallanes.  For  a  list  of  province*,  their  areas, 
reduced  from  ofhctal  returns,  their  populations,  and  the  names  and 
populations  of  their  capitals,  see  the  bottom  of  this  page. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial  capitals  there  are  tew  towns  of  im- 
portance.   Among  these  may  be  mentioned : — 


Pisagua 

Taltal 

Tocopilla  . 

Vallenar 

Coquimbo. 

Ov-alle 

Los     Andes 

Rosa)     , 
Quillota     . 
Vina  del  Mai 
Melipitla 

Vichuquen 
Molina       . 


literature  has  been  enriched  by 
the  works  of  Diego  Barros  Arana, 
Benjamin  Vicufia  Machenna,  Miguel 
Luis  Amunitegui,  Carlos  Walker 
Martinez,  and  others.  One  of  the 
earliest  native  histories  of  Chile 
was  that  of  Abbf  J.  Ignacio 
Molina,  an  English  translation  of 
which  has  long  been  a  recognized 
authority;  it  is  full  of  errors, 
however,  and  should  be  studied 
only  in  connexion  with  modern 
standard  works.  Among  these  must 
be  included  Claude  Gay's  monu- 
mental work,  Hisloria  Gewral  de 
ChUe,  and  Sir  C.  R.  Markham's 
admirable  studies  on  special  parts 
of  the  subject.  In  science,  nearly  all  the  important  work  has 
been  done  by  foreigners,  among  whom  ate  Charles  Darwin, 
Claude  Gay,  Eduard  POppig,  Rudolph  A,  Philippi  and  Hans 
SteSen,  who  deserves  special  mention  for  his  excellent  geo- 
graphical work  in  the  southern  Andes. 

DtPUicM  and  Towns. — Chile  contains  33  provinces  and  one  terri- 
tory, which  are  subdivided  into  75  departments,  855  subdelegations 
and  3068  districts.  The  territory  north  of  the  Bio-Bio  was  origin- 
ally divided  into  13  provinces,  besides  which  the  Spaniards  held 
Chttoi,  Juan  Fernandez  and  Valdivia.  the  latter  being  merely  a 
military  outpost.  Chiring  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
War  of  Independence  the  territory  south  of  the  Bio-Bio  has  been 
effectively  occupied  and  divided  into  six  provinces,  Chilofi  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  mainland  to  the  east  became  a  province, 
and  four  provinces  in  the  northern  deserts  were  acquired  from 
Bohvia  and  Peru.  In  addition  to  this,  Chile  claimed  Patagonia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  has  finally  secured  not  only  the  forested 
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The  population  is  not  concentrated  in  large  cities,  but  is  well  dis- 
tributed through  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  The  large 
number  of  small  towns,  important  as  ports,  market  towns,  or  manu- 
facturing centres,  is  a  natural  result.  Many  of  the  foregoing  towns 
are  only  villages  in  size,  but  their  importance  is  not  to  be  measured 
in  this  way.  Arica  is  one  of  the  oldest  ports  on  the  coast,  and  has 
long  been  a  favoured  port  for  Bolivian  trade  because  the  passed 
through  the  Cordilleras  at  that  point  are  not  so  difficult.  Moreover, 
the  railway  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  will  still  further  add  to  its  import- 
ance, though  it  may  not  greatly  increase  its  population.  Another 
illustration  is  that  of  Vichuquen,  province  of  Curic6,  situated  on  a 
tide-water  lake  on  the  coast,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  large  salt- 
making  industry.  Still  another  instance  is  that  of  Castro,  the  oldest 
settlement  and  former  capital  of  Chiloi,  which  after  a  century  of 
decay  is  increasing  again  through  the  elTorts  to  develop  the  industries 
of  that  island. 

Communicalions. — Railway  construction  in  Chile  dates  from  1850, 
when  work  was  begun  on  a  short  line  between  Copiap6  and  the  port 
of  Caldera,  in  the  Atacama  desert  region.  Since  then  lines  have 
been  built  by  private  companies  from 
the  coast  at  several  points  to  inland 
mining  centres.  One  of  these,  run- 
ning from  Antofagasta  to  the  Caracoles 
district,  was  afterwards  extended  to 
Oruro,  Bolivia,  and  has  become  a 
commercial  route  of  international 
importance,    with   a   total   length   of 

i74  m.,  224  of  which  are  in  Chile, 
t  should  be  remembered  that  many 
of  these  railway  enterprises  of  the 
desert  region  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  territory  belonged  to  Bolivia  and 
Peru.  The  first  railway  to  be  con- 
structed in  central  Chile  was  the 
government  line  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago,  I15  m,  in  length,  which 
was  opened  to  traffic  in  1863.  About 
the  same  time  the  government  b^an 
the  construction  of  a.  longitudinal 
trunk  line  running  southward  from 
Santiago  midway  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Coast  range,  and  connecting 
with  all  the  provincial  capitals  and 
prominent  ports.  This  is  the  only 
railway  "  system  "  it  is  possible  for 
Chile  to  have.  The  civil  war  of  1891 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  a  similar 
inland  route  through  [he  northern 
provinces.  A  branch  of  the  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago  line  runs  to  Los  Andes, 
and  its  extension  across  the  Andes 
connects  with  the  Argentine  lines 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Mendota  and 
the  Chilean  ^ntier — all  sections 
together  forming  a  transcontinental 
route  about  850  m.  in  length.  The 
Transandine  section  of  this  route 
crosses   the   Cordillera    through    the 
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Uspallata  pass.  A  farther  Transandine  scheme  provides  for  a  line 
through  the  Pino  Hachado  pass  (38 *•  30'  to  39**  S.),  and  the  Argentine 
Great  Southern  Company  obtained  a  concession  in  1909  to  extend  its 
Neuquen  line  to  the  trontier  of  Chile.  The  railways  of  the  republic 
had  a  total  mileage  at  the  end  of  1906  of  2950  m.,  of  which  1495  m, 
were  owned  by  the  state,  and  I455  m.  belonged  to  private  companies. 
The  private  Imes  are  located  in  the  northern  provinces  and  are  for 
the  most  part  built  and  maintained  for  the  transportation  of  mining 
products  and  supplies. 

In  addition  to  ner  railway  lines  Chile  has  about.  21,000  m.  of  public 
roads  of  all  descriptions,  135  m.  of  tramways,  and  705  m.  of  navigable 
river  channels,  besides  a  very  considerable  mileage  of  lake  and  coast 
navigation.  Telegraphic  communication  between  all  the  important 
towns  of  the  republic,  initiated  in  1855  with  a  line  between  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso,  is  maintained  by  the  state,  which  in  190^  owned 
9306  m.  of  line  in  a  total  of  11,080  m.  Cable  communication  with 
Europe^  by  way  of  Buenos  Aires  was  opened  in  1875,  ^^^  is  now 
maintained  by  means  of  two  underground  cables  across  the  Andes, 
32  m.  in  length.  A  West  Coast  cable  also  connects  with  Europe  and 
North  American  states  by  way  of  Panatna.  There  were  15,855  m. 
of  telephone  wires  in  the  republic  in  1906,  all  the  principal  cities 
having  an  admirable  service.  Modern  postal  facilities  elate  from 
1853.  The  Chilean  post-office  is  administered  by  a  director-general 
at  Santiago,  atd  has  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  liberality,  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  South  American  states.  The  postal  rates 
are  low,  and  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  circulate 
free,  as  a  means  of  popular  instruction.    The  postal  revenues  for 

1904  amounted  to  2,775,730  pesos  and  the  expenditures  to  2407,753 
pesos.  Chile  is  a  member  of  the  InternationaJ  Postal  Union,  and  has 
arrangements  with  the  principal  commercial  nations  for  the  exchange 
of  postal  money  values.  ^  .   ^ 

The  sea  has  been  the  only  means  of  communication  with  distant 
(karts  of  the  country,  and  must  continue  to  be  the  chief  transporta- 
tion route.  There  are  said  to  be  56  ports  on  the  Chilean  coast, 
of  which  only  J2  are  prominent  in  foreign  trade.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  ports  are  only  hinding-places  on  an  open  coast,  others  are  on 
shallow  bays  and  obstructed  river-mouths,  and  some  are  littlcTknown 
harbours  among  (he  channels  and  islands  of  the  south.  The  pro- 
sperity of  Chile  is  intimately  connected  with  her  ocean-going  trade, 
and  no  elaborate  system  of  national  railway  lines  and  domestic 
manufactures  can  ever  change  this  relationship.  These  conxlitions 
should  have  developed  -Sk  laj^  merchant  marine,  but  the  Chileans 
are  tiot  traders  and  are  sailors  only  in  a  military  sense.  In  1905  their 
ocean-going  merchant  marine  consisted  of  only  148  vessels,  of  which 
54  were  steamers  of  42,873  tons  net,  and  94  were  sailing  vessels  of 
39,546  tons.  Nineteen  oi  the  54  steamers  belonged  to  a  subsidized 
national  Tine  whoee  West  Coast  service  once  extended  to  San  Fran* 
CISCO,  Califotrnia,  and  a  large  part  of  the  others  belongs  to  a  Lota 
coal-mining  and,  copper-smelting  company  which  employs  them  in 
carrying  coal  to  the  northern  ports  and  bringing  back  metallic  ores 
for  smelting.  The  navigable  rivers  and  inland  lakes  employ  a  number 
of  small  steamers*  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic  is  carried 
chiefly  by  foreign  vessels,  and  the  coasting  trade  is  also  open  to  them* 
Three  or  four  loreign  companies  maintain  a  regular  steamship  ser- 
vice to  Valparaiso  and  other  Chilean  ports.  The  shipping  entries 
at  all  Chilean  ports  during  the  year  1904,  both  national  and 
foreign,  numbered  11,756,  aggregating  17,723,138  tons,  &nd  the  clear- 
ances 11,689,  ^eg[regating  17,370,763  tons.  Very  nearly  one-half  this 
tonnage  was  cnti^,  a  little  over  18%  German,  and  about  29% 
Chilean. 

Commerce, — Tn  the  aggregate,  the  commerce  of  Chile  is  large  and 
important;  in  proportion  to  population  it  is  exceeded  among  South 
American  stsites  only  by  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  the  GuianaSir 
Unlike  those  states*  it  depends  in  great  part  on  mining  and  its  allied 
occupations.  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  (including  bullion, 
specie  and  re-exports)  in  pesos  of  i8d.  during  the  five  yeai:s  1901- 

1905  were  as  follows: — 

Imports*  Exports. 

Year.  pesos.  pesos. 

1901  ....  139.300.766  171,844,976 

1902  ....  132,428,204  185,879,965 

1903  ....  149.081,524  210,442,144 

1904  ....  164,874.928  232,493,598 

1905  ....  188,596,418  265,209,192 

The  principal  imports  comprise  live  animals,  fish,  coffee,  mat6 
(Ilex  f>araguayensis)f  tea,  sugar,  wood  and  its  manufactures,  struc- 
tural iron  ana  steel,  hardware  and  n^chinery,  railway  and  telegraph 
supplies,  lime  and  cement,  glass  and  earthenware,  cotton,  woollen 
ancf  silk  manufactures,  coal,lpetroleum,  paints,  &c.  Import  duties 
are  imposed  at  the  rates  of  60,  35,  ijj,  5  and  25%,  and  certain 
classes  of  merchandise  are  admitted  free.  The  higher  rates  are 
designed  chiefly  to  protect  national  industries,  while  wines,  liauofs, 
cigars  and  tobacco  are  admitted  at  the  lowest  rate.  The  25  %  rate 
covers  all  articles  not  mentioned  in  the  schedules,  which  number  2260 
items.  The  duty  free  list  includes  raw  cotton,  certain  descriptions 
of  live  animals,  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  metal  wire, 
fire  engines,  structural  iron  ainl  steel,  and  machinery  in  general. 
The  tariff  is  fiominally  fid  valaretnt  but  as  the  rates  are  inuK>sed  on 
fixed  official  valuations  it  is  essentially  specific.    The  duties  on 


imports  in  1905  amounted  to  91,321,860  pesos,  and  in  1906  to 
103,507,556  pesos.  .^Th6  principal  exports  are  gold,  silver,  copper 
(bars,  regulus  and  1  ores),  cobalt  and  its  ores,  lead  and  its  ores, 
vanadium  ores,  manganese,  coal,  nitrate  of  soda,  borate  of  lime, 
iodine,  sulphur,  wheat  and  guano.  Nitrate  of  soda  forms  from  70 
to  75%  01  the  exports,  and  the  royalty  received  from  it  is  the 
principal  source  of  national  revenue,  yielding  about  £4,000,000  per 
annum.  In  1904  mineral  products  made  up  fully  seven-eighths  of 
the  exports,  whil^  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  did  not  quite 
reach  one-eighth.    , 

Agriculture, — ^Agcordinp;  to  the  census  returns  about  one-half  the 
population  of  Chile  lives  m  rural  districts,  and  is  engaged  nominally 
m  agricultural' pursuits.  What  may  be  called  central  Chile  is 
sjn^ularly  Well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  northern  part  of  this 
region  has  a  sub-tropical  climate,  light  rainfall  and  a  long,  dry 
summer,  but  with  irrigation  it  produces  a  great  variety  of  products. 
Alfalfa,  or  lucerne  {Medicago  saHva)^  is  grown  extensively  for  ship- 
ment to  the  mining  towns  of  the  desert  provinces.  There  were  no 
less  than  108,384  acres  devoted  to  it  in  1904,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  in  the  irrigated  river  valleys  of  Coquimbo  and  Aconcagua. 
Considerable  attention  is  also  given  to  fruit  cultivation  in  these  sub- 
tropical provinces,  where  the  orange,  lemon,  fig,  melon,  pineapple 
and  banana  are  produced  with  much  success.  Some  districts, 
especially  in  Coquimbo,  have  gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  preserved  fruits.  The  vine  is  cultivated  all  the  way 
from  Atacama  and  Coquimbo,  where  excellent  raisins  are  produced, 
south  to  Concepci6n,  where  some  of  the  best  wines  of  Chile  are 
manufactured.  In  1504  there  were  93,370  acres  devoted  to  grape 
production  in  this  regioii,  the  product  lor  that  year  being  30,184,70^1 
gallons  of  wine  and  212,366  gallons  of  brandy.  The  universal 
beverage  of-  the  people — chicha — is  made  from  Indian  com. 
Although  wheat  is  produced  in  the  northern  part  of  this  region,  it 
is  grown  with  greater  success  in  the  south,  where  the  rainfall  is 
heavier  and  the  average  temperature  is  lower.  There  were  i  ,044,025 
acres  devoted  to  this  cereal  in  1903,  w^hich  produced  17,910,614 
bushels,  or  an  average  of  17  bushels  (of  60  fej  to  the  acre.  In  1904 
the  production  was  increased  to  19,999,324  bushels,  but  in  1905  it 
fell  off  to  1^,771, 475"  bushels. ,  At  one  time  Chile  supplied  Argentina 
and  the  entire  West  Coast  as  far  north  as  California  with  wheat,  but 
Argentina  and  California  have  become  wheat  producers  and  ex- 
porters, and  Chile  has  been  driven  from  all  her  old  consuming 
markets.  Great  Britain  is  now  her  best  customer,  and  Brazil  takes 
a  small  qjuantity  for  milling  mixtures.^  Chile  has  been  badly  handi- 
capped by  her  crude  methods  of  cultivation,  but  these  are  passing 
away  and  modern  methods  are  taking  their  place.  Formerly  wheat 
was  grown'  chiefly  in  the  region  of  long  rainless  summers,  and  the 
ripened  grain  was  thrown  upon  uncovered  earth  floors  and  threshed 
by  horses  driven  about  over  the  straw,  but  this  antiquated  process 
'  was  not  suited  to  th6  climate  and  enterprise  of  the  more  southern 
provinces,  and  the  modern  threshing-machine  has  been  introduced, 
barley  is  largely  produced,  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  Maize 
(Indian  com)^is  grown  in  every  part  of  Chile  except  the  rainy  south 
where  the  gram  cannot  ripen,  and  is  a  principal  article  of  food.  The 
green  maize  furnishes  two  popular  national  dishes,  choclos  and 
numitas,  which. are  eaten  by  ootn  rich  and  poor.  Potatoes  also  are 
widely  cultivated,  but  the  humid  regions  of  the  south,  particularly 
from  Valdivia  to  Chilo^,  produce  the  greatest  quantity.  The  total 
annual  production  exceeds  three  million  bushels.  The  kidney  bean 
{Pkasepfus  vulgaris)  is  another  staple  product  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  article  of  food  among  all 
classes  of  Chileans.  Peas  are  largely  cultivated  south  of  the  Maule. 
Walnuts  have  become  another  important  product  and  are  exported, 
the  average  annual  produce  being  48,000  to  50,000  bushels.  The 
olive  was  introduced  from'  Spain  in  colonial  times  and  is  widely 
distributed  through  the  nortn  central  provinces,  but  its  economic 
importance  Is  not  great.  Of  the  European  fruits  introduced  into 
the  southern  provinces,  the  apple  has  been  the  most  successful. 
It  grows  witl)  little  care  and  yields  even  better  than  in  its  original 
home. '  The  peach,  apricot,  plum,  quince  and  cherry  are  also  culti- 
vated with  success.  Wild  strawberries  are  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Andes;  the  cultivated  varieties  are  unsurpassed,  especially 
those  of  the  province  of  Concepci6n. 

The  pastoral  industries  of  Chile  have  been  developed  chiefly  for 
the  home  market.  The  climate  is  admirably  suited  to  cattle-raising, 
as  the  winters  are  miM  and  pasture  is  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  year,  but  the  proximity  of  the  Argentine  pampas  is  fatal  to 
its  profitable  development.  The  government  has  been  trying  to 
promote  cattle-breeding  by  levying  duties  (as  high  as  16  pesos  a 
head)  on  cattle  imported  from  Argentina,  but  with  no  great  success. 
The  importation,  which  formerly  numbered  about  I40,oooper  annum, 
still  numbers  not  far  from  100,000  head.  There  are  some  districts 
in  central  Chile  where  cattle-raising  is  the  principal  occupation,  but 
the  long  dry  summer's  limit  the  pasturage  on  the  open  plains  and 
prevent  the  development  which  perhaps  would  otherwise  result. 
As  in  Argentina,  beef  is  generally  dried  in  the  sun  to  make  charqui 
(jerked  beef),  in  which  form  it  is  exported  to  the  desert  provinces. 
Horse  and  mule  breeding  are  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
since  the  opening  of  the  rar  South  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
sheep.  Goats  and  swine  are  raised  in  small  numbers  on  the  large 
estates,  but  in  Chilo6  swine-raising  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations 
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of  the  people.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  production  of 
butter  anci  cheese,  but  the  industry  has  attained  no  great  importance. 
A  new  industry  which  has  made  noteworthy  progress,  however,  is 
that  of  bee-keeping,  which  is  greatly  favourea  by  the  mild  climate 
and  the  long  season  and  abundance  of  fiowerd. 

Manufactures. — ^The  manufacturing  interests  of  Chile  have  become 
influential  enough  to  force  a  hig^h  tariff  policy  upon  the  country. 
They  have  been  restricted  principally  to  articles  of  necessity — food 
preparations,  beverages,  textiles  and  wearing  apparel,  leather  and 
leatherwork,  woodwork,  pottery,  chemicals,  ironware.  Sec,  In  earlier 
days,  when  Chile  had  less  competition  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
flour  mills  were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  th^  wheat-producing 
provinces,  and  flour  was  one  of  the  leading  exports.  Concepci6n, 
Talca,  and  other  provincial  capitals  developea  important  milling 
industries,  which  were  extended  to  all  the  chief  towns  of  the  newer 
proAnnces  south  of  the  Bio-Bio.  There  are  over  500  large  flour  mills 
m  Chile,  the  plater  part  of  which  are  equipped  with  modem  roller- 
process  machinery.  The  development  of  tne  coal  deposits  in  the 
provinces  of  Concepci6n  and  Arauco  has  made  possible  other  in- 
dustries besides  those  of  smelting  mineral  ores,  and  numerous  small 
manufacturine  establishments  have  resulted,  esp^ially  in  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  Q)piap6  and  other  places  where  no  permanent  water 
power  exists.  1  anning  leather  is  an  important  industry,  especially 
m  the  south,  some  of  the  Chilean  trees,  notably  the  algarrobilla 
(Balsamacarpon  brevifolium)  and  Ungue  {Per sea  lingue),  being  rich  in 
tannin.  To  provide  a  market  for  the  leather  produced,  factories 
have  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  harness 
and  saddles,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  high  tarifl*  are  doing  well. 
Brewing  and  distilling  have  made  noteworthy  progress,  the  domestic 
consumption  of  their  products  being  very  large.  The  breweries  are 
generally  worked  by  Germans  and  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  south, 
thoueh  there  are  large  establishments  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 
Small  quantities  of  their  products  are  exported.  Furniture  and 
carriage  factories,  cooperages,  and  other  manufactories  of  wood  are 
numerous  and  ^nerally  prosperous.  There  are  likewise  a  large 
number  of  factories  for  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Foundries  and  machine  shops  have  been  established,  especially  for 
the  manufacture  of  railway  material.  The  suear  beet  has  been 
added  to  the  productions  of  Chile,  and  with  it  tne  manufacture  on 
a  small  scale  of  beet  sugar.  There  is  one  large  refinery  at  Vina  del 
Mar,  however,  which  imports  raw  cane  sugar  from  Peru  for  refining. 
The  manufacture  of  textiles  is  carried  on  at  Santiago  and  El  Tome, 
and  numerous  small  factories  are  devoted  to  clothing  of  various 
descriptions.  The  great  mining  industries  have  led  to  a  noteworthy 
development  in  the  production  of  chemicals,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  factories  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  pharmaceutical 
preparationSjperfumeries,  soaps,  candles,  &c. 

Mining, — ^Tne  most  important  of  all  the  national  industries, 
however,  is  that  of  mining.  In  1903  there  Vere  11,746  registered 
mines,  on  which  mining  dues  were  paid,  the  aggregate  produce  being 
valued  at  178,768,170  pesos.  These  mines  gave  employment  to 
46,592  labourers,  of  whom  24,445  ^^^e  employed  by  the  nitrate 
companies,  13,710  in  various  metalliferous  mines,  6437  in  coal 
mines,  and  2000  in  other  mines.  Gold  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  from  Antofagasta  to  Concepci6n,  and  in  Llanquihue, 
Chilo6  and  Magallanes  territory,  but  the  output  is  not  large.  There 
are  a  great  many  placer  washings,  among  which  are  some  extensive 
deposits  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Silver  is  found  principally 
on  the  elevated  slopes  and  plateaus  of  the  Andes  in  the  desert 
provinces  of  the  nortti.  The  second  most  important  mining  industry 
m  Chile,  however,  is  that  of  copper,  which  is  found  in  the  provinces  of 
Antofa^sta,  Atacama,  Coquimbo,  Aconcagua,  Valparaiso,  Santiago, 
O'Higgms,  Colchagua,  Curic6  and  Talca,  but  the  richest  deposits 
are  in  the  three  desert  provinces.  Chile  was  once  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  copper  in  the  world,  her  production  in  1860-1864  being 
rated  at  60  to  67  %  of  the  total.  Low  prices  afterwards  caused  a 
large  shrinkage  in  the  output,  but  she  is  still  classed  among  the 
principal  producers.  Iron  mining  has  never  been  developed  in  Chile, 
although  extensive  deposits  are  said  to  exist.  Manganese  ores  are 
mined  in  Atacama  and  Coauimbo,  and  their  export  is  large.  The 
other  metals  reported  in  tne  official  returns  are  lead,  cobalt  and 
vanadium,  of  which  only  small  quantities  are  produced.^  Bolivian 
tin  is  exported  from  Chilean  ports.  Among  the  non-metallic  minerals 
are  nitrate  of  soda,  borate  of  lime,  coal,  salt  and  sulphur,  togethei* 
with  various  products  derived  from  these  mii^rals^  such  as  iodine, 
sulphuric  acia,  &c.  Guano  is  classed  among  the  mineral  products 
ana  still  figures  as  an  export,  though  the  richest  Chilean  deposits 
were  exhausted  long  before  the  war  with  Peru.  Of  non-metallic 
products  nitrate  of  soda  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Extensive 
deposits  of  the  salt  (called  caliche  in  its  crude,  impure  state)  in  the 
provinces  of  Tacna,  TarapacA,  Antofagasta  and  Atacama  owe  their 
existence  to  the  •rainless  character  of  the  climate.  Those  of  the  first- 
named  province  have  been  discovered  since  the  war  between  Chile 
and  Peru,  and  have  greatly  extended  the  prospective  life  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  nitrate  fields,  which  lie  between  50  and  100  m.  from 
the  coast  and  at  elevations  exceeding  2000  ft.  above  sea-level,  have 
been  officially  estimated  at  89,177  hectares  (344  sq.  m.)  and  to  con- 
tain 2316  millions  of  metric  quintals  (254,760,000  short  tons).  The 
first  export  of  nitrates  was  in  1830,  and  in  1884  it  reached  an  aggre- 
gate of  550,000  tons,  and  in  1905  of  1,603,140  tons.    The  latter 


fijTure  is  apparently  about  the  production  agceod  upon  between  the 
Chilean  government  and  the  nitrate  companies  to  prevent  over- 
production and  a  resulting  decline  in  price.  Nearly  all  the  oficinas, 
or  working  plants,  are  owned  and  operated  by  British  companies, 
and  the  railways  of  this  desolate  region  are  generally  owned  oy  the 
same  comoanies  and  form  a  part  ot  the  working  plant.  Borate  of 
lime  also  furnishes  another  important  export,  though  a  less  valuable 
one  than  nitrate  of  soda.  Extensive  deposits  of  borax  and  common 
salt  have  been  found  in  the  same  region,  which  with  several  other 
products  of  these  saline  deposits,  such  as  iodine,  add  considerably 
to  its  exports.  The  coal  deposits  of  Chile  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  of  Concepci6n  and  Arauco,  the  principal  mines  being  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Arauco  at  Coronel  and  Lota.  .  Coal  is  found 
also  in  Valdivia,  on  the  island  of  Chilo6,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Punta 
Arenas  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Sulphur  is  found  in  the  volcanic 
regions  of  the  north,  but  the  principal  mines  are  in  the  provinces 
of  Talca. 

The  relative  magnitude  and  value  of  these  mineral  products  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  abstract  from  the  official  returns  of  1903 : — 
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GtfvemmerU, — Clule  is  a  centralized  republic,  whose  govern- 
ment is  administered  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  1833  and  the  amendments  of  the  9th  of  August  1888,  the  1 1  th 
of  August  Z89O1  the  20th  iji  Atigust  1890,  the  22sd  of  December 
1891,  and  the  7th  of  July  1892.  According  to  this  constitution 
the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation,  but  suffrage  is  restricted 
to  married  citizens  over  twenty-one  and  unmarried  citizens  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  not  in  domestic  service,  who  can  read 
and  write,  and  who  are  the  owners  of  real  estate,  or  who  have 
capital  invested  in  business  or  industry,  or  who  receive  salaries 
or  incomes  proportionate  in  value  to  such  real  estate  as  invest- 
ment; and  as  75%  of  the  population  is  classed  as  illiterate,  and 
a  great  majority  of  the  labouring  classes  is  landless,  badly  paid, 
and  miserably  poor,  it  is  apparent  that  political  sovereignty 
in  Chile  is  the  well-guarded  possession  of  a  small  minority.  The 
dominant  element  in  this  minority  is  the  rich  landholding  interest, 
and  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  first  half-oentury  were 
framed  for  the  special  protection  of  that  interest. 

The  supreme  powers  of  government  are  vested  in  three  distinct 
branches — ^legislative,  executive  and  judicial.  The  legislative 
power  is  exercised  by  a  national  congress,  which  consists  of  two 
chambers — a  senate  of  32  members,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies 
of  94  members.  The  membership  of  the  lower  house  is  in  the 
proportion  of  one  deputy  for  each  30,000  of  the  departmental 
population,  and  each  fraction  over  15,000 ;  and  the  senate  is 
entitled  to  one-third  the  membership  of  the  chamber.  The 
senators  axe  elected  by  provinces  and  by  a  direct  cumulative  vote, 
and  hold  office  for  six  years,  one-half  of  the  senate  being  renewed 
every  three  years.  The  deputies  are  dected  by  departments  and 
by  a  direct  cumulative  vote,  and  hold  office  for  three  years. 
Both  senators  and  deputies  must  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  must  have  a  specified  income,  and  arc  required  to  serve 
without  salary.  A  permanent  committee  of  14  members  repre- 
sents the  two  chambers  during  the  congressional  recess  and 
exercises  certain  supervisory  and  advisory  powers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  .afiFairs.  Congress  convenes  each  year  on 
the  Tst  of  June  and  sits  until  the  ist  of  September,  but  the 
president  may  prorogue  an  ordinary  session  for  a  period  of  50 
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days,  and  with  the  consent  oi  the  council  of  state  may  convene  it 
in  extraordinary  session.  Congress  has  the  privilege  of  giving 
or  -withholding  its  confidence  in  the  acts  of  the  government. 

The  executive  is  a  president  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  and  is  meligible  for  the  next  succeeding  term.  He  is  chosen 
by  electors,  who  are  elected  by  departments  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  deputies  and  in  the  proportion  of  three  electors  for 
each  deputy.  These  elections  are  held  on  the  25th  of  June  in 
the  last  year  of  a  presidential  terrn^  the  electors  cast  their  votes  on 
the  25th  of  July,  and  the  counting  takes  place  in  a  j<Mnt  session 
of  the  two  chambers  of  congress  on  the  30th  of  August,  congress 
in  joint  session  having  the  power  to  complete  the  election  when 
no  candidate  has  been  duly  chosen  by  the  electors.  The  formal 
installation  of  the  president  takes  place  on  the  i8th  of  September, 
the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  national  independence. 
In  addition  to  the  prerogatives  commonly  invested  in  his.  office, 
the  president  is  authorized  to  supervise  the  judiciary,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  to  intervene  in 
the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  decrees,  papal  btdls,  &c.,  to 
exercise  supervisory  police  powers,  and  to  appoint  the  intendants 
of  provinces  and  the  governors  of  departments,  who  in  turn 
appoint  the  sub-<ielegates  and  inspectors  of  subordinate  political 
divisions.  The  president,  who  is  paid  £2250  per  annimi,  must 
be  native-born,  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  eligible 
for  election  to  the  lower  house.  He  is  assisted  and  advised  by  a 
cabinet  of  six  ministers  whose  d^>artments  are:  interior,  foreign 
affairs,  worship  and  colonization,  justice  and  public  instruction, 
war  and  marine,  finance,  industry  and  public  works.  In  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  presidential  office,  the  minister  of  interior 
becomes  the  **  vice-president  of  the  republic  "  and  discharges 
the  duties  of  the  executive  office  until  a  successor  can  be  legally 
elected.  A  coimdl  of  state  of  12  members,  consisting  of  the 
president,  6  manbers  appointed  by  congress  and  5  by.  the 
president,  has  advisory  functions,  and  its  approval  is  required 
in  many  executive  acts  and  appointments. 

The  provinces  are  administered  by  inlendentes,  and  the  depart- 
ments by  gobernadoreSf  both  appointees  of  the  national  executive. 
The  sub-delegacies  are  governed  by  sulnkkgados  appointed  by 
the  governors,  and  the  districts  by  inspectores  appointed  by  the 
sub-delegates.  Directly  and  indirectly,  therefore,  the  administra- 
tion of  all  these  political  divisions  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president, 
who,  in  like  manner,  makes  and  controls  the  appointments  of 
all  judicial  fimctionaries,  subject,  however,  to  receiving  recom- 
mendations of  candidates  from  the  courts  and  to  submitting 
appointments  to  the  approval  of  the  council  of  state.  This  gives 
the  national  exeqitive  absolute  control  of  aU  administrative 
matters  in  every  part  of  the  republic.  The  poHce  force  also 
is  a  national  organization  tmder  the  immediate  control  of 
the  minister  of  interior,  and  the  public  prosecutor  in  every 
department  is  a  representative  of  the  national  govenunent. 
There  is  no  legislative  body  in  any  of  these  political  divisions,  nor 
any  administrative  official  directly  representing  the  people,  with 
this  exception:  imder  the  law  of  the  22nd  of  December  1891, 
municipalities,  or  communes, are  created  and  invested  with  certain 
specified  powers  of  local  government  affecting  local  police  services, 
sanitation,  local  improvements,  primary  instruction,  industrial 
and  business  regulations,  &c. ;  they  are  authorized  to  borrow 
money  for  sanitary  improvements,  road-making,  education, 
&c.,  and  to  impose  certain  specified  taxes  for  their  support; 
these  municipalities  elect  their  own  alcaldes,  or  mayors,  and 
municipal  councils,  the  latter  having  Ic^slative  powers  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  mentioned. 

Justice. — ^The  judicial  power  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
of  seven  members  located  in  the  national  capital,  which  exercises 
supervisory  and  disciplinary  authority  over  all  the  law  courts  of  the 
republic ;  six  courts  of  appeal,  in  Tacna,  Serena,  Valparaiso,  Santiago, 
Talca  and  Conoepci6n;  tribunals  of  first  instance  in  the  department 
capitals;  and  mmor  courts,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  sub* 
delegacies  and  districts.  The  jury  system  does  not  exist  in  Chile, 
and  juries  are  unknown  except  in  cases  where  the  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  abused.  All  trials,  therefore,  are  heard  by  one  or 
more  judges,  and  appeals  may  be  taken  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
court.  Tne  government  is  represented  in  each  department  by  a 
public  prosecutor.     The  police  officials,  who  are  under  the  direct 


control  of  the  miawtier  of  interior,  also  exercise  some  degree  of  judicial 
authority.  This  lorce  is  essentially  military  in  its  organization,  and 
consisted  in  looi  of  500  officers,  934  non-commissioned  officers  and 
5400  police  soldiers.  Small  forces  of  local  policemen  are  supported 
by  various  municipalities.  The  judges  of  the  hieher  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  national  executive,  and  those  of  tne  minor  tribunals 
by  the  federal  official  governing  the  political  division  in  which  they 
are  located. 

Army, — For  military  purposes  the  republic  is  divided  into  five 
districts,  the  northern  desert  provinces  forming  the  first,  the  central 
provinces  as  far  south  as  the  Bio-Bio  the  second  and  third,  and  the 
southern  provinces  and  territory  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Large  sums 
of  money  have  been  expended  in  arms,  equipment,  guns  and 
fortifications.  The  army  is  organized  on  the  German  model  and  has 
been  trained  by  European  officers  who  have  been  employed  both 
for  the  school  and  regiment.  Though  the  president  ana  minister  of 
war  are  the  nominal  heads  of  the  army,  its  immediate  direction  is 
concentrated  in  a  general  staff  comprising  six  service  departments, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  a  chief  of  staff.  After  the  triumph  of  the 
revolutionists  in  tlie  civil  war  of  1891,  the  army  was  reorcanized 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Emil  Komer,  an  accomplished  German 
officer,  who  subsequently  served  as  chief  of  the  general  staff.  In 
1904  the  permanent  force  consisted  of  12  battauons  of  infantry, 
6  regiments  of  cavalry,^  regiments  of  mountain  artillery,  i  regiment 
of  horse  artillery,  2  regiments  of  coast  artillery,  and  5  companies  of 
engineers — aggregating  915  officers  and  4757  men.  To  this  nucleus 
were  added  6160  recruits,  the  contingent  lor  that  year  of  young  men 
twenty-one  years  of  age  compelled  to  serve  with  the  colours.  Under 
the  law  of  the  5th  of  September  1900,  military  service  is  obligatory 
for  all  citizens  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  all  young  men 
of  twenty-one  years  being  required  to  serve  a  certain  period  with  the 
regular  force.  After  this  period  they  are  transferred  to  the  1st 
reserve  for '9  yeiars,  and  then  to  the  2nd  reserve.  The  military  rifle 
adopted  for  all  three  branches  of  the  service  is  the  Mauser,  1895 
model,  6f  7  mm.  calibre,  and  the  batteries  are  provided  with  Krupp 
guns  of  7  and  7* 5  cm.  calibre.  Military  instruction  is  given  in  a  well- 
organized  military  school  at  Santiago,  a  war  academy  and  a  school 
of  military  engineering. 

Navy, — The  Chilean  navy  is  essentially  British  in  organization 
and  methods,  and  all  its  best  fighting  ships  were  buijt  in  British 
yards.  In  1006  the  eff^ive  fighting  force  consisted  of  i  battle- 
ship, 2  belted  cruisers,  4  protected  cruisers,  3  torpedo  gunboats,  6 
destroyers  and  8  modem  torpedo  boats.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  several  inferior  armed  vessels  of  various  kinds  which  bring  the 
total  up  to  ^o,  not  including  transports  and  other  auxiliaries.  The 
administration  of  the  navy,  under  the  president  and  minister  of  war 
and  marine,  U  confided  to  a  general  naval  staff,  called  the  "  Direccion 
jenenil  de  la  Armada,"  with  headquarters  at  Valparaiso.  Its  duties 
also  include  the  military  protection  of  the  ports,  the  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  coast,  and  the  lighthouse  service.  The  personnel  com- 
prises about  465  officers,  including  those  of  the  staff,  and  4000  petty 
officers  and  men.  There  is  a  military  port  at  Talcahuano,  in  Con- 
cepci6n  Bay,  strongly  fortified,  and  provided  with  arsenal  and  repair 
shops,^  a  large  dry  dock  and  a  patent  slip.  The  naval  school,  wnich 
occupies  one  of  the  noteworthy  edifices  of  Valparaiso,  is  attended 
by  90  cadets  and  is  noted  for  tne  thoroughness  of  its  instruction. 

Education. — Under  the  old  conservative  regime  very  little  was 
done  for  the  public  school  outside  the  larger  towns.  As  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  classes  lived  in  the  small  towns  and  rural 
communities,  they  received  comparatively  little  attention.  The 
increasing  influence  of  more  liberal  ideas  greatly  improved  the 
situation  with  reference  to  popular  education,  and  the  government 
now  makes  vigorous  efforts  to  bring  its  public  school  system  within 
the  reach  of  all.  The  constitution  provides  that  free  instruction 
must  be  provided  for  the  people.  School  attendance  is  not  com- 
pulsory, however,  and  the  gain  upon  illiteracy  (75  %)  appears  to  be 
very  slow.  The  government  also  gives  primary  instruction  to  recruits 
when  serving  with  the  colours,  which,  with  the  increasing  employ- 
ment of  the  people  in  the  towns,  helps  to  stimulate  a  desire  for 
education  among  thfi;  lower  classes.  Education  in  Chile  is  very 
largely  under  the  cbntrol  of  the  national  government,  the  minister 
of  justice  and  public  instruction  being  charged  with  the  direction  of 
all  public  schools  from  the  university  down  to  the  smallest  and  most 
remote  primary  school.  The  system  includes  the  University  of 
Chile  and  National  Institute  at  Santiago,  lyceums  or  high  schools  in 
all  the  provincial  capitals  and  larger  towns,  normal  schools  at  central 
points  for  the  training  of  public  school  teachers,  professional  and 
industrial  schools,  military  schools  and  primary  schools.  Instruction 
in  all  these  is  free,  and  under  certain  conditions  text-books  are 
supplied.  In  the  normal  schools,  where  the  pupils  are  trained  to 
enter  the  public  service  as  primary  teachers,  not  only  is  the  tuition 
free,  but  also  books,  board,  lodging  and  everything  needed  in  their 
school  work.  The  national  university  at  Santiago  comprises  faculties 
of  theology,  law  and  political  science,  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  and  philosophy.  The  range  of 
studies  is  wide,  and  the  attendance  large.  The  National  Institute 
at  Santiago  16  the  principal  high  school  of  the  secondary  grade  in 
Chile.  Tnere  were  30  of  these  high  schools  for  males  and  12  for 
females  in  1903,  with  an  aggregate  of  ii,W4  matriculated  students. 
The  normal  schools  for  males  are  located  at  Santiago,  Chilian  and 
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Valdivia ;  and  for  females  at  La  Serena,  Santiagcand  Concepci6n. 
The  mining  schools  at  Copiap6,  La  Serena  and  Santiago  had  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  i8o  students  in  IQ03,  and  the  commercial 
schools  at  Iquique  and  Santiago  an  attendance  of  21^.  The  more 
important  agricultural  schools  are  located  at  Santiago,  Chilian, 
Concepci6n  and  Ancud,  the  Quinta  Normal  de  Agricultura  in  the 
national  capital  having  a  large  attendance.  The  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Trades  (Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios)  of  Santiago  has  a  high 
reputation  for  the  practical  character  of  its  instruction,  in  which 
it  is  admirably  seconded  by  a  normal  handicraft  school  (Sl6yd  system) 
and  a  night  school  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  same  city,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  for  ^rls  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  where  the 
pupils  are  taught  millinery,  dress-making,  knitting,  embroidery 
and  fancy  needlework.  The  government  also  maintains  schools  for 
the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  public  primary  schools 
numbered  1961  in  1903,  with  3608  teachers,  166,928  pupils  enrolled, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  108,582.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  schools  was  4,146,574  pesos,  or  an  average  of  £2  :  17  13  per 
pupil  in  attendance.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  university  at  Santiago,  which  includes  law  and  civil 
engineering  among  its  regular  courses  of  study;  numerous  priVate 
schools  and  seminaries  of  the  secondary  jgrade,  with  a  total  of  11, 184 
students  of  both  sexes  in  1903 ;  and  506  private  primary  schools,  with 
an  attendance  of  29,684.  The  private  schools  usually  conform  to 
the  official  requirements  in  regard  to  studies  and  examinations, 
which  facilitates  subsequent  admission  to  the  university  and  the 
obtainment  of  degrees;  probably  they  do  better  work  than  the 
public  schools,  especially  in  the  German  settlements  of  the  southern 
provinces.  A  Consejo  de  Instrucci6n  Publica  (council  of  public 
instruction)  of  14  members  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the 
higher  and  secondary  schools.  There  are  schools  of  music  and  fine 
arts  in  Santiago.  The  national  library  at  Santiago,  with  116,300 
volumes  in  1906,  and  the  national  observatory,  are  both  efficiently 
administered.  At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  there  were  41 
public  libraries  in  the  republic,  including  public  school  collections, 
with  an  aggregate  of  240,000  volumes. 

Charities. — According  to  the  returns  of  1903  there  were  ^^  hos- 
pitals in  the  republic,  which  reported  79,051  admissions  during  the 
year,  and  had  6215  patients  under  treatment  at  its  close;  628,536 
patients  received  gratuitous  medical  assistance  at  the  public  dis- 
pensaries during  the  year;  there  were  24  foundling  hospitals  with 
5570  children ;  and  there  were  3092  persons  in  the  various  hospicios 
or  asylums,  and  1478  tn  the  imoecile  asylums. 

Religion. — ^The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  declared  by  the  con- 
stitution to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  the  inaugural  oath  of 
the  president  pledges  him  to  protect  it.  A  considerable  part  of  its 
income  is  denved  from  a  subsidy  included  in  the  annual  budget, 
which  makes  it  a  charge  upon  the  national  treasury  like  any  other 
public  service.  The  secular  supervision  of  this  service  is  entrusted 
to  a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet,  known  as  the  minister  of 
worship  and  colonization.  The  executive  and  legislative  powers 
intervene  in  the  appointments  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  remains  loyal  to  the  established 
faith.  The  law  of  1865  gives  the  privilep^e  of  religious  worship  to 
other  faiths,  and  the  laws  of  1883  made  civil  marriage  and  the  civil 
registry  of  births,  deaths  and  inarriages  obligatory,  and  secularized 
the  cemeteries.  Under  the  reform  of  1865  full  religions  freedom 
is  practically  accorded,  and  it  is  provided  that  the  services  of  reli^^ious 
orgjanizations  other  than  the  Romaii  Catholic  may  be  held  in  private 
residences  or  in  edifices  owned  by  private  individuals  or  corporations. 
Of  the  72,812  foreigners  residing  m  Chile  in  1895,  about  16,000  were 
described  as  Protestants.  Notwithstanding  tne  opposition  of  some 
political  elements  to  the  Church,  the  Chileans  themselves  may  all  be 
classed  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  includes 
one  archbishop,  who  resides  at  Santiago,  three  bishops  residing  at 
La  Serena,  Concepci6n  and  Ancud,  and  two  vicars  residing  in  Anto- 
fagasta  and  Tarapadi.  These  benefices  are  filled  by  appointments 
from  lists  of  three  prepared  by  the  council  of  state  and  sent  to  Rome 
by  the  president,  and  in  the  case  of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  the 
appointment  must  also  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The 
Chilean  clerp^yare  drawn  very  largely  from  the  higher  classes,  and  their 
social  standing  is  much  better  than  in  many  South  American  states. 
The  Church  also  possesses  much  property  of  its  own,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  maintain  itself  on  a  comparatively  small  subsidy  from  the 
public  treasury,  which  was  985,910  pesos  (£73,943)  in  1902.  The 
Church  maintains  seminaries  in  all  cathedral  towns,  and  these  also 
receive  a  subsidy  from  the  government. 

Finance. — For  a  long  time  Chile  was  considered  one  of  the  poorest 
states  of  Spanish  America,  but  the  acquisition  of  the  riph  mineral- 
producing  provinces  of  the  north,  together  with  the  development 
of  new  silver  and  copper  mines  in  Atacama  and  Coquimbo,  largely 
increased  her  revenues  and  enablefl  her  to  develop  other  important 
resources.  During  the  decade  1831-1840  the  annual  revenues 
averaged  about  2,100,000  pesos  (of  48d.)»  which  in  the  decade  1861- 
1870  had  increased  to  an  average  ot  only  8,200,000  pesos — and  this 
during  a  period  of  considerable  agricultural  activity  on  account  of 
wheat  exports  to  California  and  Australia.  After  1870  the  revenues 
increasea  more  rapidly  owing  to  the  development  of  new  mining 
industries,  the  receipts  in  1879  amounting  to  15,300,000  pesos,  and 
ia  1882  to  28,900,000  pesos.    The  revenues  from  the  captured 


Peruvian  nitrate  fields  then  became  an  important  part  of  the  national 
income,  which  ten  years  later  (1902)  reachea  an  aggre^^ate  of 
138,507,178  pesos  (of  i8d.),  of  which  105,072,832  pesos  were  in  gold. 
In  1906  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were  estimated  at  1^9,100,000 
pesos,  of  which  62,200,000  pesos  gold  were  credited  to  the  tax  on 
nitrate,  39,800,000  pesos  gold  to  import  duties,  and  23,500,000  pesos 
currency  to  railway  receipts.  During  these  years  of  nscal  prosperity 
the  country  suffered  much  from  financial  cnses  caused  by  industrial 
stagnation,  an  excessive  and  depreciated  paper  currency  and 
political  disorder.  To  ensure  an  income  that  would  meet  its  foreign 
engagements,  the  government  collected  the  nitrate  and  iodine  taxes 
and  import  duties  in  gold.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  expenditures 
were  in  gold,  the  practice  was  adopted  of  keeping  the  gold  and  currency 
accounts  separate.  In  1895  ^  conversion  law  was  passed  in  which 
the  sterling  value  of  the  peso  was  reduced  to  i8d.,  at  which  rate  the 
outstanding  paper  should  be  redeemed.  A  conversion  fund  was  also 
created,  and,  suthough  the  j^ovemment  afterwards  authorized  two 
more  large  issues,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  law  were  so  pronounced 
that  the  customs  regulations  were  modified  in  1907  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  import  duties  in  paper.  The  national  revenue  isderived  chiefly 
from  the  nitrate  taxes,  customs  duties,  alcohol  tax,  and  from  railway, 
postal  and  telegraph  receipts.  There  is  no  land  tax,  and  licence  or 
business  taxes  are  levied  by  the  municipalities  for  local  purposes. 
The  national  expenditures  are  chiefly  for  the  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion charges  on  the  public  debt,  ofncial  salaries,  military  expenses 
in  connexion  with  the  army  and  navy,  public  works  (including  railway 
construction,  port  improvements,  water  and  sewage  works),  the 
administration  of  the  state  railways,  telecraph  lines  and  post  office, 
church  subsidies,  public  instruction  and  foreign  representation. 

The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
five  years  1899-1903,  in  gold  and  currency,  in  pesos  of  i8d.,  were  as 
follows : — 


Receipts,  pesos. 

Expenditures,  pesos.        ] 

Gold. 

Paper. 

Gold. 

Paper. 

1899 

1900 
I90I 
1902 

^903 

83,051,604 

89.869,178 

74,665,061 

105,072,832 

108,503,565 

45.239.970 
46,515,102 

35,394.434 
33.434.346 
32,490,145 

31.732.797 
30,564,821 

39.808,517 

45.093,278^ 

12,508,075 

76.749,793 
82,143,742 

91,087,171 
89,170,087 » 

,84,721,437 

For  1906  the  expenditures  were  fixed  at  149,000,000  pesos,  and  the 
revenues  were  estimated  to  produce  149,100,000  pesos,  which  in- 
cluded 62,200,000  pesos  gold  from  nitrate  taxes,  39,800,000  pesos 
gold  and  200,000  pesos  paper  from  import  duties,  23,500,000  pesos 
paper  from  the  state  railways,  2,500,000  pesos  paper  from  postal 
and  telegraph  receipts,  and  15,000,000  pesos  gold  from  loans.  How 
the  revenues  are  expended  is  shown  in  the  estimatefi  for  1907,  in 
which  the  total  expenditures  were  estimated  at  134,8^0,532  p^s 
paper  and  58,796,780  pesos  gold,  the  principal  appropriations  being 

16.192.780  pesos  paper  and  99,733  gold  for  the  war  department, 

10.460.781  paper  and  6,315,731  gold  for  the  marine  department, 
40,934,273  paper  and  16,984,671  gold  for  railways,  and  6,324,817 
paper  for  public  works.  In  addition  to  these  the  budget  of  1906 
provided  for  gold  expenditures  in  1907  of  7,000,000  pesos  on  sanitary 
works  and  8,000,000  pesos  on  the  Arica-La  Paz  railway.  The  custom 
of  dividing  receipts  and  expenditures  into  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, of  treating  the  receipts  from  loans  as  revenue,  of  adding  six 
months  to  the  fiscal  year  for  closing  up  accounts,  and  of  dividing 
receipts  and  expenditures  into  separate  gold  and  currency  accounts, 
leads  to  much  confusion  and  complication  in  the  returns,  and  is  the 
cause  of  unavoidable  discrepancies  and  contradictions. 

In  May  1906  the  external  debt  of  the  republic  aggregated 
£21,700,000,  including  the  loans  of  1905  and  1906,  amounting  to 
£5,700,000,  for  sanitary  works  and  railway  construction.  At  the 
same  rime  the  internal  debt  was  107,000,000  pesos  (£8,025,000), 
which  increases  the  funded  indebtedness  to  £29,725,000.  Like 
Brazil,  Chile  has  been  careful  to  preserve  her  foreign  credit,  and 
though  an  average  indebtedness  of  about  £10  per  capita  may  seem 
large  for  a  nation  with  so  much  absolute  poverty  among  its  people, 
the  government  is  finding  no  difficulty  in  negotiating  new  loans,  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  ana  the  conservative  instincts  of 
the  people  being  considered  satisfactory  guarantees.  According  to 
official  returns,  the  real-estate  valuations  in  1903-1904  a^regated 
1,777,217,704  pesos,  of  which  1,020,609,215  pesos  were  in  urban 
ana  754,608,489  pesos  in  rural  property.  Of  the  total  returned, 
1,775,217,704  is  described  as  taxable,  and  262,626,576  pesos  as  non- 
taxaole.  The  large  and  steadily  increasing  receipts  from  import 
duties,  amounting  to  91,321,860  pesos  in  1^5,  and  103,507,556  pesos 
in  1906,  appears  to  indicate  an  encouraging  state  of  prosperity  in 
the  country,  although  an  average  of  34^  pesos  a  year  (nearly 
£2  :  I2S.),  in  addition  to  the  increased  prices  paid  for  home  manu- 
factures, seems  to  be  a  very  heavy  indirect  tax  upon  so  poor  a 
people. 

Currency. — ^The  monetary  circulation  in  Chile  consists  almost 

wholly  of  paper  currency,  nominally  based  on  a  gold  standard  of 
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"  The  expenditures  of  1902  are  also  given  as  25,882,702  pesos  gold, 
and  108,844,693  pesos  currency. 
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i8d.  per  peso.  The  converaion  law  of  1805  made  the  currency  con- 
vertible at  this  rate,  although  the  gold  peso  was  rated  at  48d. 
previous  to  that  date ;  but  the  financial  crisis  of  1898  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  and  a  forced  issue  of  additional  paper 
fed  to  a  further  postponement  of  conversion  and  the  prompt  with- 
drawal of  specie  from  circulation.  The  paper  circulation  consists 
of  national  and  bank  issues.  The  former  owes  its  existence  very 
largely  to  the  war  with  Peru,  the  civil  war  of  189 1,  and  the  financial 
troubles  of  1898.  On  the  ist  of  January  1890  the  national  issues 
stood  at  22,487,916  pesos,  and  the  bank  issues  at  16,679,790  pesos, 
making  a  total  of  39,167,706  pesos  currency  in  circulation.  This 
total  was  largely  increased  by  President  Balmaceda  in  1891.  On 
the  31st  of  July  1898  the  conversion  of  paper  notes,  under  the  law 
of  1st  June  1895,  was  .suspended,  and  the  government  issued 
27,989,929  pesos  to  the  banks  of  issue,  which  was  described  as  a  loan 
at  2  %,  and  raised  their  outstanding  circulation  to  40,723,089  pesos, 
and  at  the  same  time  issued  on  its  own  account  17,693,890  pesos  and 
assumed  responsibility  for  1,193,641  pesos  which  had  been  illegally 
put  into  circulation  before  1896.  This  gave  an  aggregate  reg^istered 
circulation  of  86,045,166  pesos  in  1898.  In  1904  another  issue  of 
30,000,000  pesos  was  authorized  and  the  date  of  conversion  was 
still  further  postponed,  and  in  1907  a  more  general  act  provided  that 
the  maximum  paper  circulation  should  not  exceed  150,000,000  pesos 
of  the  value  ot  i8d.  per  peso,  and  that  new  issues  should  be  made 
only  through  the  issue  department  and  against  deposits  of  gold, 
winch  deposits  would  be  returned  to  depositors  on  the  presentation 
of  the  currency  issued.  The  redemption  of  this  issue  was  guaran- 
teed by  a  conversion  fund  of  100,000,000  pesos,  and  by  an  authoriza- 
tion to  issue  a  loan  of  50,000,000  pesos  to  redeem  the  balance,  if 
necessary.  The  conversion  fund  under  the  act  of  1895  stood  at 
77,282,257  pesos  (£5,796,170)  on  the  31st  of  May  1907.  There  are 
2}  joint-stock  banks  of  issue,  with  an  a|:gregate  registered  capital 
of  40,689,66^  pesos  (^»05i  ,724).  Their  circulating  notes  are  secured 
by  deposits  m  the  national  treasury  of  gold,  government  notes  and 
other  approved  securities.  There  is  no  state  bank,  though  the  Bank 
of  Chife,  with  its  numerous  agencies  and  its  paid-up  capital  of 
20,000,000  pesos,  may  be  said  to  fill  the  place  of  such  an  institution. 
Besides  these,  there  are  four  non-issue  banks,  two  foreign  banks  and 
their  agencies,  and  three  mortgage  banks,  with  agencies  at  the 
important  provincial  centres,  which  loan  money  on  real-estate 
security  and  issue  interest  bearing  hypothecary  notes  to  bearer. 
There  are  8  savings  banks  in  the  republic,  whose  aggregate  deposits 
on  the  31st  of  December  1906  were  14,709,728  pesos^ 

The  monetary  unit,  the  ^old  peso,  does  not^  form  a  part  of  the 
actual  coinage.  The  gold  coins  authorized  by  this  law  are  the  condor 
of  20  pesos,  the  medio  condor,  or  doblon,  of  10  pesos,  and  the  escudo  of 

L pesos.    The  silver  coins  are  the  peso  of  100  centavos  and  its 
LCtional  parts  of  20,  10  and  5  centavos.    The  bronze  coins  are  of 
2},  2,  I,  and  i  centavos. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  legal  standard 
in  Chile,  but  the  old  Spanish  standards  are  still  widely  usea,  especially 
in  handling  mining  and  farm  produce.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  estimated 
in  Chilean  quintsus  (loi'4i  lb)  in  the  field,  and  metric  quintals 
(220*46  lb)  at  the  port  of  shipment.  In  silver  and  copper  mining 
the  marc  (8  oz.)  is  commonly  used  in  describing  the  ricnness  of  the 
ores.  Farm  produce  is  generally  sold  by  the  arroba  or  fanega ;  the 
vara  is  used  in  lineal  measurement,  and  the  cuadra  is  used  by  country 
people  in  land  measurement.  (A.  J.  L.) 

History. 

Chile  was  the  recognized  name  of  the  country  from  the 
beginning  of  its  known  history.  The  land  was  originally  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  Indians,  who,  though  not  mere  savages, 
were  far  below  the  level  of  civilization  distinguishing  the  races 
of  Mexico  and  Pern.  When  the  country  first  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards  in  the  i6th  century  the  northern  tribes  were 
found  to  be  more  civilized  and  much  more  submissive  than 
those  of  the  south.  The  difference  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  northern  Chile  in  the  15th  century  by 

Yupanqui,  Inca  of  Peru,  grandfather  of  Atahuaipa, 
ooaqu0ML    ^^^  ^^  Tera  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Pizarro. 

The  dominion  of  the  Incas  in  ChUe  was  probably 
bounded  by  the  Rapel  river  (lat.  34®  10'  S.),  and,  though  their 
control  of  the  country  was  slight,  the  Peruvian  influence  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  higher  civilization,  and,  by  weakening  the 
power  of  the  tribes,  paved  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Inca  conquest  the  Indians 
of  Chile  were  distinguished  by  fierce  independence  of  character 
and  by  their  v^rlike  qualities.  Rude  and  ignorant  as  they  were^ 
they  possessed  a  rough  military  organization;  each  community 
was  led  by  its  tdmen  (chief),  and  in  war  the  tribes  fought  together 
under  an  elected  leader  (toqui).  The  name  of  the  Araucanians, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes,  came  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 
confederation  of  Indians  living  south  of  the  Bio-bio  river. 


The  first  Spanish  invasion  of  Chile  took  place  in  1535,  when 
Diego  de  Almagro,  the  companion  and  rival  of  Pizarro  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  marched  into  Chile  in  search  of  gold. 
Disappointed  in  his  quest,  and  meeting  with  obstinate  i^^taas. 
resistance  from  the  southern  tribes,  he  returned  to 
Peruwitb  his  whole  force  in  1538.  In  1540  Pizarro  sent  Pedro 
de  Valdivia  to  make  a  regular  conquest  and  settlement  of  Chile. 
Valdivia  founded  Santiago,  the  present  capital  of  Chile,  in 
February  1541,  and  proceeded  to  build  the  towns  of  La  Serena, 
Concepci6n,  Vfllarica,  Imperial,  Valdivia  and  Angol,  in  order 
to  secure  his  hold  on  the  country.  But  the  Indians  fought 
desperately  for  their  independence,  and  in  1553  a  general  rising 
of  the  tribes  ended  iu'^jthe  defeat  and  death  of  Valdivia  and  in 
the  destruction  of  most  of  his  settlements.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  nearly  a  centiuy  of  continuous  warfare.  As  there 
was  no  gold  in  the  country  the  number  of  settlers  was  small, 
the  loose  tribal  organization  of  the  natives  made  it  impossible 
to  inflict  a  vital  defeat  on  them,  and  the  moimtainous  and 
thickly  wooded  country  lent  itself  admirably  to  a  warfare  of 
surprises  and  ambuscades.  General  after  general  and  army 
after  army  were  despatched  from  Spain  and  Peru;  Chile  was 
given  a  government  independent  of  the  viceroy  of  Lima;  attack 
after  attack  was  made  on  the  Indians,  their  lands  were  laid 
waste,  and  the  struggle  was  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity: 
all  in  vain.  Settlements  and  forts  were  never  free  from  assault 
and  were  taken  and  retaken;  if  one  Indian  army  was  destroyed 
another  took  its  place,  if  one  toqui  was  killed  another  was  chosen; 
when  defeated,  the  Indians  retired  to  their  forests,  marshes  and 
hills,  recruited  their  forces,  and  fell  on  the  pursuing  Spaniards. 
In  1612  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  negotiate 
a  peace,  "but  not  till  1640  was  the  desperate  struggle  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  (Juillin,  which  left  the  Indians  all  the  land  south 
of  the  Bio-bio  river.  Up  to  1800  the  peace  was  broken  by  three 
wars,  in  1655,  in  1723  and  in  1766,  the  last  ended  by  a  treaty 
which  actually  gave  the  Araucanians  the  right  to  have  a  minister 
at  Santiago. 

It  was  this  constant  warfare  with  the  Indians  and  the  necessity 
for  hard  continuous  work,  owing  to  the  lack  of  precious  metals 
in  Chile,  that  no  doubt  helped  to  produce  in  the  settlers  the 
strength  and  hardihood  of  character  that  distinguishes  the 
Chileans  among  South  American  races.  But  not  unnaturally 
the  material  condition  of  the  coimtry  was  the  reverse  of 
prosperous.  The  expenditure  far  exceeded  the  revenue.  The 
Indian  warfare  occupied  nearly  the  whole  attention  of  the 
governors  and  much  of  the  time  of  the  settlers.  By  the  Spanish 
colonial  system  the  development  of  manufactures  was  prohibited 
and  the  trade  of  the  colony  was  limited  not  only  to 
Spain  but  to  the  one  port  of  Cadiz.  Till  the  i8th  myat^a. 
century  ships  were  not  allowed  to  sail  roimd  Cape 
Horn,  so  that  the  Chileans  had  to  trade  indirectly  through  Peru 
and  the  Argentine.  Agriculture  was  the  one  resource  of  the 
colony,  and  wheat  was  grown  for  export  to  Peru,  but  the  land 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  big  landowners,  and  the 
oiltivation  of  the  vine  and  olive  was  forbidden.  At  the  end  of 
the  17  th  century  Santiago  was  a  town  of  poor  one-storeyed  houses 
and  had  only  8000  inhabitants;  the  other  towns,  Valparaiso, 
Concepci6n,  La  Serena,  were  only  large  villages.  Books  were 
not  allowed  to  be  imported,  and  education  was  limited  to  such 
as  was  given  here  and  there  by  priests  and  monks.  The  Indians 
within  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  colony  were  treated  like  slaves, 
and  horribly  mutilated  to  prevent  their  escape;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  gradual  fusion  of  races  was  taking  place,  and  the 
Chilean  peasant  (peon)  of  to-day  is  as  much  of  Indian  as  of 
Spanish  descent.  The  Araucanians,  however,  continued  to 
preserve  their  independence;  they  jealously  resented  the  intro- 
duction of  Spanish  influence,  and  the  missionary  efforts  of  the 
Jesuits  met  with  little  success. 

During  the  jSth  century  the  condition  of  the  colony  was 
improved  in  many  ways.  The  Bourbon  kings  of  Spain  were 
more  liberal  in  their  colonial  policy.  Merchant-ships  were 
allowed  to  saildirect  to  (^hile,  trade  with  France  was  sometimes 
permitted,  and  a  large  batch  of  hardy  emigrants  was  sent  out 
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from  the  Biscay  provinces  of  Spain.  Freed  from  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  Indian  wars,  the  governors  gave  more  attention  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country:  a  imiversity  was  started 
in  Santiago  in  1747,  many  towns  were  built  about  the  same 
time,  agriculture  and  industries  were  promoted  and  a  coasting 
trade  grew  up.  In  1778  Charles  III.  threw  open  all  the  ports  of 
Spain  to  the  colonies  and  allowed  freedom  of  trade  with  France. 
But  in  general  the  administration  of  the  colony  was  biirdensome, 
oppressive  and  inefficient.  The  people  had  no  voice  in  the 
government.  Ruling  with  the  help  of  the  Royal  Audience,  the 
governor  was  absolute  master  of  the  countiy,  and  regulated 
the  smallest  details  of  life.  Such  time  as  the  officials  could  spare 
from  the  main  object  of  enriching  themselves  by  extortion  and 
corruption  was  given  up  to  endless  official  and  religious  ceremonies 
and  to  petty  disputes  of  etiquette  and  precedence.  All  the  high 
posts  and  offices  were  ffiled  by  men  sent  from  Spain,  with  the 
result  that  bitter  jealousy  reigned  between  them  and  the  native- 
bom  colonists  (criollos).  The  criollos  as  a  nde  filled  the  posts 
in  the  mimidpalities  (cabildos),  disposed  of  by  sale,  so  that 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  the  cabildos  naturally  became 
the  centres  of  the  movement.  As  in  all  Spanish  colonies,  so  in 
Chile,  the  Church  played  a  large  part  in  tjie  public  life.  Chile 
was  divided  into  the  two  bishoprics  of  Santiago  and  Concepci6n, 
and  the  Church  managed  to  accumulate  most  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time  the  monks  and  Jesuits  did 
useful  work  in  teaching  industrial  and  agricultural  arts,  and  in 
giving  the  people  a  certain  degree  of  education;  but  the  influence 
of  the  Church  was  used  to  bolster  up  the  traditional  narrow 
colonial  sjrstem,  and  the  constant  quarrels  between  the  clergy 
and  the  secular  powers  often  threw  the  country  into  confusion. 

At  the  opening  of  the  19th  century  Chile  was  a  colony  whose 
resources  had  hardly  been  touched,  with  a  population  of  about 
500,000  persons,  of  Spanish  and  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian 
blood:  a  people  endowed  with  the  vigour  of  character  bred  by 
a  mountainous  country  and  a  bracing  climate  and  by  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  but  ignorant  through  lack  of  education, 
shut  out  by  a  narrow-minded  commercial  system  from  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world,  and  destitute  of  the  character-training 
that  free  institutions  afford.  , 

The  national  independence  of  Chile  dates  from  the  second 
decade  of  the  19th  century.  The  revolt  of  England's  North 
American  colonies,  and  the  events  of  the  French 
^^J[|j£l  Revolution  naturally  suggested  the  ide^  of  a  struggle 
peadeace,  for  independence  to  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  the 
deposition  of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  N^apoleon,  and  the 
ensuing  disorganization  of  Spain,  supplied  the  desired  opportunity. 
In  1809  risings  took  place  in  Venezuela,  in  Ecuador,  in  Upper 
Peru  and  in  the  Argentine;  the  revolutionary  fever  spread 
to  Chile,  and  on  the  i8th  of  September  18 10  the,  cabUdo  of 
Santiago  secured  the  resignation  of  the  governor  and  vested  his 
powers  in  an  elected  Junta  (board)  of  seven  members.  This 
event  was  the  beginning  of  the  independence  of  Chile.  But  it 
was  some  time  before  independence  was  fully  attained.  The 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant,  intercourse  between  them  was 
slight,  and  there  was  a  strong  section  attached  to  the  old  r6gime. 
The  party  determined  on  independence  was  at  .first  small,  and 
compelled  to  conceal  its  aims  till  the  ground  had  been  prepared 
for  open  decisive  action.  Further,  there  were  divisions  between 
the  patriots  of  Santiago  and  those  of  Concepci6n,  and  bitter 
jealousies  between  the  leaders,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Juan 
Martinez  de  Rozas,  Jose  Miguel  Carrera  and  Bernardo  0'^iggins. 
Owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  people  and  the  enmities  existing 
among  the  leaders,  the  Spanish  forces,  sent  by  the  viceroy  of 
Peru  to  crush  the  revolutionary  movement,  succeeded  after  two 
years'  indecisive  fighting  in  completely  defeating  the  patriots 
at  Rancagua  in  1 814.  For  three  years  the  Spaniards  maintained 
their  hold  on  Chile,  ruling  the  country  with  tyrannical  harshness, 
but  in  the  spring  of  181 7  a  patriot  force  which  had  been  organized 
at  Mendozain  the  Argentine  by  Jos6  de  San  Martin,  an  Argentine 
officer,  and  by  O'Higgins,  crossed  the  Andes  and  overwhelmed 
the  royalists  at  the  battle  of  Chacabuco.  O'Higgins  was  named 
director-general  of  Chile,  while  San  Martin,  realizing  that  the 


independence  of  each  colony  depended  on  the  Spanish  being 
expelled  from  the  whole  of  South  America,  set  about  prepar- 
ing an  invasion  of  Peru.  The  viceroy  of  Lima  made  one  more 
effort  to  uphold  the  power  of  Spain  in  Chile,  but  the  army  he 
despatched  under  Mariano  Osorio,  the  victor  of  Rancagua,  was 
decisively  defeated  at  the  river  Maipo  on  the  3rd  of  April  181 8. 
By  this  battle  the  independence  of  Chile,  formally  proclaimed  by 
O'Higgins  in  the  previous  February,  was  finally  secured. 

The  next  few  years  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  royalists 
from  the  south  of  Chile,  the  equipment  of  a  small  fleet,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Manuel  Blanco  Encalada  and 
Lord  Cochrane  (earl  of  Dundonald),  and  the  invasion  J^j^tUc 
of  Peru  by  San  Martin  with  the  help  of  the  fleet, 
ending  in  the  proclamation  of  Peruvian  independence  in  182 1; 
though  the  Spanish  power  was  not  finally  broken  until  Bolivar's 
victory  at  Ayacucho  in  1824.  Relieved  from  all  fear  of  Spanish 
attacks  from  the  north,  the  new  republic  of  Chile  entered  upon 
a  period  of  internal  confusion  and  dissension  bordering  upon 
anarchy.  As  soon  as  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  stable 
government  arose  the  lack  of  training  in  self-government  among 
the  Chileans  became  painfully  obvious.  O'Higgins  as  director- 
general,  rightly  perhaps,  considered  that  firm  orderly  government 
was  more  important  than  the  concession  of  liberal  institutions, 
but  his  administration  roused  strong  hostility,  and  in  1823  he  was 
compelled  to  resign.  From  that  date  up  to  1830  there  were  no 
less  than  ten  governments,  while  three  different  constitutions 
were  proclaimed.  The  nation  was  divided  into  small  mutually 
hostile  parties;  there  were  ecclesiastical  troubles  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  new  republic;  there  were  Indian 
risings  in  the  south  and  royalist  revolts  in  the  island  of  Chiloe; 
the  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  the  employment 
of  the  old  Spanish  financial  expedients  naturally  increased  the 
general  discontent.  Up  to  1 830  the  Liberal  party,  which  favoured 
a  free  democratic  regime,  held  the  upper  haipid,  but  in  that  year 
the  Conservatives,  backed  by  a  military  rising  led  by  General 
Joaquin  Prieto,  placed  themselves  in  power  after  a  sanguinary 
battle  at  Lircay.  Prieto  was  elected  president  in  183 1 ,  and  a  new 
constitution  was  drafted  and  promulgated  in  1833,  which,  with 
some  modifications,  remains  the  constitution  of  Chile  at  the 
present  time.  This  constitution  invested  the  executive  with 
almost  dictatorial  powers,  and  the  Conservatives  entered  upon 
a  long  term  of  office. 

The  aim  of  the  Conservative  policy  was  to  secure  above  all  a 
strong  administration;  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  circle;  public  liberties  were  restricted  and  all  opposi- 
tion crushed  by  force.  Inaugurated  imder  General  Prieto's 
administration  (1831-1841)  by  his  able  minister  Diego  Portales, 
this  policy  was  continued  by  his  successors  General  Manuel 
Bulnes  (1841-1851)  and  Manuel  Montt  (1851-1861),  each  of 
whom  Uke  Prieto  was  elected  to  a  double  term  of  office.  In 
spite  of  the  discontent  of  the  Liberals,  the  Conservative  ascend- 
ancy secured  a  long  period  of  firm  stable  government,  which  was 
essential  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  in  public  life  and  to  give 
time  for  the  people  to  awake  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  national  independence.  The  internal 
peace  of  the  country  was  only  disturbed  three  times,  by  Liberal 
risings  in  1835,  in  185 1  and  in  1859,  all  of  which  were  crushed,  but 
not  without  severe  fighting.  In  1836  Chile  also  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  a  confederation  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  ended  in 
the  victory  of  Chile  and  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation. 

While  refusing  to  allow  the  people  any  share  in,  or  control 
over,  the  government,  the  Conservative  leaders  devoted  them- 
selves to  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the 
country,  and  under  their  firm  rule  Chile  advanced  rapidly  in 
prosperity.  The  government  established  a  department  for 
education,  a  training  college  for  teachers,  and  numerous  schools 
and  libraries;  literary  magazines  were  started  and  a  school  of 
art  and  an  academy  of  music  foimded.  By  the  consolidation 
of  the  foreign  debt,  by  the  regular  payment  of  interest,  by  the 
establishment  of  several  banks,  and  by  the  negotiation  of 
commercial  treaties,  the  financial  position  of  the  country  was 
improved.    Internal  development  was  promoted  by  the  working 
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of  the  silver  mines  of  Copiapo  and  the  coal  mines  of  Lota,  by , 
the  btiilding  of  railways  and  erection  of  telegraphs,  and  by  the 
colonization  of  the  rich  Valdivia  province  with  German  settlers. 

The  Straits  of  Magellan  were  occupied;  under  an  American 
engineer,  William  Wheelwright,  a  line  of  steamers  was  started  on 
the  coast,  and,  by  a  wise  measure  allowing  merchandise  to  be 
landed  free  of  duty  for  re-exportation,  Valparaiso  became  a 
busy  port  and  trading  centre;  while  the  demand  for  food-stufifs 
in  California  and  Australia,  following  upon  the  rush  for  gold, 
gave  a  strong  impetus  to  agriculture.  A  code  of  law  was  drawn 
up  and  promulgated,  and  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  organized 
under  an  archbishop  appointed  by  the  pope.  To  Montt,  as 
minister  under  Bulnes  and  afterwards  as  president,  must  be 
given  the  main  credit  for  the  far-seeing  policy  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  Chile;  and  though  the  adminis- 
tration was  in  many  ways  harsh  and  narrow,  firm  government, 
rather  than  liberty  that  would  have  tended  to  anarchy,  was 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  young  republic. 

After  1 861,  however,  a  Liberal  reaction  set  in,  aided  by 
divisions  in  the  Conservative  party  arising  mainly  over  church 
questions.  Montt's  successors,  Jos€  Joaqmn  Perez  ( 186  i-i  87 1 ) , 
Federico  Errizuriz  (1871-1876)  and  Anfbal  Pinto  (1876-1881), 
abandoned  the  repressive  policy  of  their  predecessors,  invited 
the  co-operation  of  the  Liberals,  and  allowed  discontent  to  vent 
itself  freely  in  popular  agitation.  Some  democratic  changes 
were  made  in  the  tonstitution,  notably  a  law  forbidding  the 
re-election  of  a  president,  and  the  gradual  and  peaceful  transition 
to  a  Liberal  policy  was  a  proof  of  the  progress  which  the  nation 
had  made  in  political  training.  Outside  the  movement  for  con- 
stitutional reform,  the  most  important  internal  question  was  the 
successful  Liberal  attack  on  the  privileged  position  and  narrow 
views  of  the  Church,  which  led  to  the  birth  of  a  strong  ultra- 
montane party  among  the  clergy.  The  government  continued  to 
be  animated  by  a  progressive  spirit:  schools,  railways,  telegraphs 
were  rapidly  extended;  a  steamship  mail  service  to  Europe 
•was  subsidized,  and  the  stability  of  the  government  enabled  it 
to  raise  new  foreign  loans  in  order  to  extinguish  the  old  high 
interest-bearing  loans  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  public  works. 
In  1877  a  financial  crisis  occurred,  met  by  the  emission  of  paper 
money,  but  the  depression  was  only  temporary,  and  the  country 
soon  raUied  from  the  effects. 

During  this  period  there  was  desultory  fighting  with  the 
Indians;  there  was  a  long  boundary  dispute  with  the  Argentine, 
settled  in  1880;  and  in  1865  Chilean  sympathy  ynth.  Peru  in  a 
quarrel  with  Spain  led  to  a  foolish  war  with  Spain.  The  blockade 
of  their  ports  and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso  by  a  Spanish 
squadron  impressed  the  Chileans  with  the  necessity  of  possessing 
an  adequate  fleet  to  defend  their  long  coast-line;  and  it  was 
under  President  Err&zuriz  that  the  ships  were  obtained  and  the 
officers  trained  that  did  such  good  service  in  the  great  war  with 
Peru.  With  a  population  of  over  two  millions,  a  rapidly  uicreas- 
ing  revenue,  ruled  by  a  government  that  was  firm  and  progressive . 
and  that  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  Chile  was  well  ■ 
equipped  for  the  struggle  with  Peru  that  began  in  1879. 

The  war  of  1879-82  between  Chile  and  Peru  is  the  subject 
of  a  separate  article  (see  Chile-Peruvian  War).  By  the 
beginning  of  1881  the  war  had  reached  a  stage  when 
2***  ^  the  final  struggle  was  dose  at  hand.  On  the  13th  of 
wHbP^rw  January  of  that  year  the  Chilean  forces  under  command 
of  General  Baquedano  attacked  the  entrenched 
positions  of  the  Peruvians  at  daybreak  in  the  vicinity  of  Chorillos, 
a  village  some  few  miles  from  Lima,  and  forming  the  outer  line 
of  defence  for  the  capital.  After  a  stubborn  fight  the  day  ended 
in  victory  for  the  attacking  forces;  but  the  losses  on  both  sides 
were  great,  and  on  the  following  day  negotiations  for  peace  were 
attempted  by  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  in  Lima, 
the  object  being  to  avoid/  if  possible,  any  further  bloodshed. 
This  attempt  to  end  the  conflict  proved,  however,  abortive, 
and  on  the  15th  of  January  at  2  p.k.  hostilities  recommenced  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Miraflores.  After  severe  fighting  for  some 
four  hours  the  Chileans  again  proved  victorious,  and  drove  the 
Peruvians  from  the  second  line  of  defence  back  upon  the  city  of 


Lima.'*  Lima  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Chileans,  and  on  the 
17th  of  January  a  division  of  4000  men  of  all  arms,  under  the 
command  of  General  Comelio  Saavedra,  was  sent  forward  to 
occupy  the  Peruvian  capital  and  restore  order  within  the  town 
limits.  A  portion  of  the  Chilean  forces  was  shortly  afterwards 
withdrawn  from  Peru,  and  the  army  of  occupation  remaining 
in  the  Conquered  country  was  in  charge  of  Admiral  Patricio 
Lynch,  an  officer  who  had  been  specially  promoted  for  dis- 
tinguished services  during  the  war.  President  Anibal  Pinto  of 
Chile  now  set  about  to  find  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Peru,  but  his  efforts  in  thii  direction  were  frustrated  by 
the  armed  resistance  offered  in  the  country  districts  to  the 
Chilean  authorities  by  the  remainder  of  the  Peruvian  forces 
Under  command  of  General  C&ceres.  So  matters  continued — 
the  Chileans  administering  on  the  seaboard  and  in  the  principal 
towns,  the  Peruvians  maintaining  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  interior.  In  September  1881  the 
term  of  office  of  president  Pinto  expired,  and  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  post  of  chief  executive  of  Chile  by  President  Domingo 
Santa  Maria.  Ex-President  Pinto  died  three  years  later  in 
Valparaiso,  leaving  a  mtemory  rejected  and  admired  by  all 
political  parties  in  his  country.  The  name  of  Pinto  will  always 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Chilean  history, 
not  only  b^ause  the  war  with  Peru  took  place  during  his  term 
of  office,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  largely  due 
to  the  intelligent  direction  of  all  details  by  the  president  during 
the  struggle  that  the  Chilean  arms  proved  so  absolutely  successful 
by  land  and  sea. 

Sefidr  Domingo  Santa  Maria,  who  now  acceded  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Chile,  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  had  previously 
held  various'  important  posts  under  the  government. 
Under  the  rulie  of  President  Montt  he  had  been  an  ^m^*"' 
active  meHiber  of  the  opposition  and  involved  in  >if«ifs. 
various  revolutionary  conspiracies;  for  his  participa- 
tion in  these  plots  he  'was  at  one  time  exiled  from  the  country, 
but  returned  And  received  official  employment  under  President 
Perez.  The  principal  task  confronting  President  Santa  Maria 
on  assuming  the  presidency  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Peru  and  provide  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Chilean  army 
of  occupation.  The  presence  of  the  Peruvian  general  C&ceres 
and  his  forces  in  the  interior  of  Peru  prevented  for  some  two 
years  the  formation  of  any  Peruvian  national  administration 
in  Lima  with  which  the  Chilean  authorities  could  deal.  In 
August  of  1883  the  Peruvians  were  defeated  by  the  forces 
commanded  by  Admiral  Lynch,  and  a  government  was  then 
oiganized  under  the  leadership  of  General  Iglesias.  A  provisional 
treaty  of  peace  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed  by  General  Iglesias 
and  the  Chilean  representative,  and  this  was  finally  ratified  by 
the  Chilean  and  Peruvian  congresses  respectively  in  April  1884. 
tiy  the  tetms  of  thid  treaty  Peru  ceded  to  Chile  unconditionally 
the  province  of  Tarapaci,  and  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
were  placed  under  Chilean  authority  for  the  term  of  ten  years, 
the  inhabitants  having  then  to'  decide  by  a  general  vote  whether 
they  remained  a  part  of  ChOe  or  elected  to  belong  once  more  to 
Peru.  In  the  event  of  the  decision  being  favourable  to  Peru  a  sum 
of  10,000,000  dollars  was  to  be  paid  by  Peru  to  Chile.  On  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  the  Chilean  forces  were  immediately 
withdrawn  from  Lima  and  other  points  of  occupation  in  Peruvian 
territory.  The  government  of  Bolivia  also  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Chile  in  1884,  and  for  this  purpose  sent 
representatives  to  Santiago.  No  satisfactory  terms,  however, 
could  be  arranged,  and  the  negotiations  ended  in  only  an  armistice 
being  agreed  to,  by  which  Chile  remained  in  occupation  of  the 
Bolivian  seaboard  pending  a  definite  settlement  at  some  future 
period. 

The  administration  of  President  Santa  Maria  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  the  Conservatives,  who  included  the  Clerical 
party  in  their  ranks,  and  also  from  a  certain  section  of  the  Liberals. 
The  dislike  of  the  Conservatives  to  Pl^dent  Santa  Maria  was 
occasioned  by  his  introduction  of  the  law  of  dvil  marriage,  the 
civil  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  the  freeing  of  the 
cemeteries.    Hitherto  no  marriage  was  legal  unless  celebrated 
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according  to  the  rites  of  the  Rcnnan  Catholic  religion^  and  ail 
registers  of  births  and  deaths  were  kept  by  the  parish  priests. 
Civil  employees  were  now  appointed  under  the  new  laws  to  attend 
to  this  work.  Formerly  the  cemeteries  were  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Church,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places 
specially  created  for  the  purpose,  were  reserved  solely  for  the 
burial  of  Roman  Catholics.  Under  the  new  regime  these 
cemeteries  were  made  common  to  the  dead  of  aU  religions. 
Under  President  Perez,  in  1865,  a  clause  in  the  law  of  constitution 
had  been  introduced  permitting  the  exercise  of  all  creeds  of 
religion,  and  this  was  now  put  into  practice,  all  restrictions 
being  removed.  On  several  occasions,  notably  in  1882  and  1885, 
President  Santa  Maria  used  his  influence  in  the  elections  of 
senators  and  deputies  to  congress  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  substantial  majority  in  his  favour.  He  was  induced  to  take 
this  course  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  raised  in 
the  chambers  by  the  liberal  policy  he  pursued  in  connexion 
with  Church  matters.  This  intervention  caused  great  irritation 
amongst  the  Conservatives  and  dissentient  Liberals,  and  the 
political  situation  on  more  than  one  occasion  became  so  strained 
as  to  bring  the  country  to  the  verge  of  armed  revolution.  No 
outbreak,  however,  took  place,  and  in  1886  the  five  years  of  office 
for  which  President  Santa  Maria  had  been  elected  came  to  an 
end,  and  another  Liberal,  Senor  Jos6  Manuel  Balmaceda,  then 
succeeded  to  power. 

The  election  of  Balmaceda  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Conservatives  and  dissentient  Liberals,  but  was  finally  success- 
fully  carried  by  the  official  influence ,  exercised  by 
^^y*  *  President  Santa  Maria.  On  assuming  office  President 
prwUeni.  Balmaceda  endeavoured  to  bring'about  a  reconciliation 
of  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  in  congress  and  so 
form  a  solid  majority  to  support  the  administration,  and  to  this 
end  he  nominated  as  ministers  representatives  of  the  different 
political  groups.  Six  months  later  the  cabinet  was  reorganized, 
and  two  most  bitter  opponents  to  the  recent  election  of  President 
Balmaceda  were  accorded  portfolios.  Believing  that  he  had 
now  secured  the  support  of  the  majority  in  congress  on  behalf 
of  any  measures  he  decided  to  put  forward,  the  new  president 
initiated  a  policy  of  heavy  expenditure  on  public  works,  the 
building  of  schools,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  republic.  Contracts  were  given  out  to  the 
value  of  £6,000,000  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
southern  districts;  some  10,000,000  dollars  were  expended  in 
the  erection  of  schools  and  colleges;  three  cruisers  and  two 
sea-going  torpedo  boats  were  added  to  the  squadron;  the 
construction  of  the  naval  port  at  Talcahuano  was  actively  pushed 
forward;  new  armament  was  purchased  for  the  infantry  and 
artillery  branches  of  the  army,  and  heavy  gui^s  were  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently,  and  strongly  fprtifying  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano .  and  Iquique.  In 
itself  this  policy  was  not  unreasonable,  and  in  many  ways 
extremely  beneficial  for  the  country.  Unfortunately  corruption ' 
crept  into  the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  necessary  to  carry . 
out  this  progranune.  Contracts  were  given  by  favour  and  not  t 
by  merit,  and  the  progress  made  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
public  works  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  opposition  in 
congress  to  President  Balmaceda  beg^n  to  increase  rapidly 
towards  the  close  of  1887,  and  further  gained  gjcound  in  1888. 
In  order  to  ensure  a  majority  favourable  to  his  views,  the 
president  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  official  influence  into 
the  elections  for  senators  and  deputies  in  z888;  but  many  of 
the  members  returned  to  the  chambers  through  this  official 
influence  joined  the  opposition  shortly  after  taking  their  seats. 
In  1889  congress  became  distinctly  hostile  to  the  admdnistration 
of  President  Balmaceda,  and  the  political  situation  became  grave, 
and  at  times  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  civil  war. . 
According  to  usage  and  custom  in  Chile,  a  ministry  does  not ' 
remain  in  office  unless  su^)prted  by  a  majority  in  the  chambers. 
Balmaceda  now  found  himself  in  the  impossible  position  of  being 
unable  to  appoint  any  ministry  that  could  control  a  majority 
in  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  and  at  the  same  time  be 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views  of  the  administration  of  public 


affairs* .  At  this  juncture  the  president  assumed  that  the  coa^ 
stitution  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating  and  maintaining 
in  office  any  ministers  he  might  consider  fitting  persons  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  congress  had  no  right  of  interference  in  the 
matter.  The  chambers  were  now  only  waiting  for  a  suitable 
opportunity  to  assert  their  authority.  In  1890  it  was  stated 
that  President  Balmaceda  had  determkied  to  nondnate  and 
cause  to  be  elected  as  his  successor  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  in  1891  one  of  his  own  personal  friends.  This  question 
of  the  election  of  another  president  brought  matters  to  a  head, 
and  congress  refused  to  vote  supplies  to  carry  on  the  government. 
To  avoid  trouble  Balmaceda  entered  into  a  compromise  with 
congress,  and  agreed  to  nominate  a  ministry  to  their  liking  on 
condition  that  the  supplies  for  1890  were  voted.  This  cabinet, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  resigned  when  the  ministers 
understood  the  full  amount  of  friction  between  the  president 
and  congress.  Balmaceda  then  nominated  a  ministry  not  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  congress  under  Sefior  Claudio  Vicuna, 
whom  it  was  no  secret  that  Bahnaceda  intended  to  be  his 
successor  in  the  presidential  chair,  and,  to  prevent  any  expression 
of  opinion  upon  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  he  refrained  from 
summoning  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature  for  the 
discussion  of  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1891. 
When  the  ist  of  January  1891  arrived,  the  president  published 
a  decree  in  the  Diario  Oficial  to  the  effect  that  the  budget  of 
1890  would  be  considered  the  official  budget  for  1891.  This  act 
was  illegal  and  beyond  the  attributes  of  the  executive  ju,£to« 
power.  As  a  protest  against  the  action  of  President  ^//J^i. 
Balmaceda,  the  vice-president  of  the  senate,  Sefior  ^ 

Waldo  Silva,  and  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
Senor  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  issued  a  proclamation  appointing 
Captain  Jorje  Montt  in  command  of  the  squadron,  and  stating 
that  the  navy  could  not  recognize  the  authority  of  Balmaceda 
so  long  as  be  did  not  administer  public  affairs  in  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  law  of  Chile.  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  chambers  sided  with  this  movement,  and  on  the 
7th  of  January  Sefiores  Waldo  Silva,  Barros  Luco  and  a  number 
of  senators  and  deputies  embarked  on  board  the  Chilean  warship 
'^  Blanco  Encalada,"  accompanied  by  the  "  Esmeralda  "  and 
*'  O'Higgins  **  and  other  vessels,  sailing  out  of  Valparaiso  harbour 
and  proceeding  northwards  to  Tarapaca  to  organize  armed 
resistance  against  the  president  (see  Chilean  Civil  War).  It 
was  not  alone  this  action  of  Balmaceda  in  connexion  with 
congress  that  brought  about  the  revdution.  He  had  alienated 
the  sympathy  of  the  aristocratic  classes  of  Chile  by  his  personal 
vanity  and  ambition.  The  oligarchy  composed  of  the  great 
landowners  have  always  been  an  important  factor  in  the  political 
life  of  the  republic;  when  President  Balmaceda  found  that  he 
was  not  a  persona  grata  to  this  circle  he  determined  to  endeavour 
to  govern  without  their  support,  and  to  bring  into  the  adminis- 
tration a  set  of  men  who  had  no  traditions  and  with  whom  his 
personality  would  be  all-powerful.  The  Clerical  influence  was 
also  thrown  against  him  in  conisequence  of  his  radical  ideas  in 
respect  of  Church  matters. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  President 
Bahnaceda  published  a  decree  declaring  Montt  and  his  com- 
panions to  be  traitors,  and  without  delay  organized  an  army  of 
some  40,000  men  for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement.  While  both  sides  were  preparing  for  extremities, 
Balmaceda  administered  the  government  under  dictatorial 
powers  with  a  congress  of  his  own  nomination.  In  June  1891 
he  ordered  the  presidential  election  to  be  held,  and  Senor  Claudio 
Vicufia  was  duly  declared  chosen  as  president  of  the  republic  for 
the  term  commencing  in  September  1891.  The  resources  of 
Balmaceda  were  running  short  on  account  of  the  heavy  military 
expenses,  and  he  determined  to  dispose  of  the  reserve  of  silver 
bullion  accumulated  in  the  vaults  of  the  Casa  de  Moneda  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  for  the  conversion  of  the 
note  issue.  The  silver  was  conveyed  abroad  in  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  disposed  of  partly  for  the  purchase  of  a  fast  steamer 
to  be  fitted  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser  and  partly  in  payment  for 
other  kinds  of  war  material. 
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The  organization  of  the  revolutionary  forces  went  on  slowly. 
Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  necessary  arms 
and  ammunition.  A  supply  of  rifles  was  bought  in  the  United 
States,  and  embarked  on  board  the  *'  Itata,"  a  Chilean  vessel 
in  the  service  of  the  rebels.  The  United  States  authorities 
refused  to  allow  this  steamer  to  leave  San  Diego,  and  a  guard 
was  stationed  on  the  ship.  The  "  Itata,"  however,  slipped  away 
and  made  for  the  Chilean  coast,  carrying  with  her  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.  A  fast  cruiser  was  immediately 
sent  in  pursuit,  but  only  succeeded  in  overhauling  the  rebel  ship 
after  she  was  at  her  destination.  The  "  Itata  "  was  then  forced 
to  return  to  San  Diego  without  landing  her  cargo  for  the  insur- 
gents. The  necessary  arms  and  anununition  were  arranged  for 
in  Europe;  they  were  shipped  in  a  British  vessel,  and  transferred 
to  a  Chilean  steamer  at  Fortime  Bay,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  close 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  thence 
carried  to  Iquique,  where  they  were  safely  disembarked  early  in 
July  1 891.  A  force  of  10,000  men  was  now  raised  by  the  junta 
of  Uie  revolution,  and  preparations  were  rapidly  pushed  forward 
for  a  move  to  the  south  with  the  object  of  attacking  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago.  Early  in  April  a  portion  of  the  revolutionary 
squadron,  comprising  the  "  Blanco  Encalada  "  and  other  ships, 
was  sent  to  the  southward  for  reconnoitring  purposes  and  put 
into  the  port  of  Caldera.  During  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  April, 
and  whilst  the  "  Blanco  Encalada  "  was  lying  quietly  at  anchor, 
a  torpedo  boat  called  the  "  Almirante  Lynch,"  belonging  to  the 
Balmaceda  faction,  steamed  into  the  bay  of  Caldera  and  dis- 
charged a  torpedo  at  the  rebel  ship.  The  "  Blanco  Encalada  " 
sank  in  a  few  minutes  and  300  of  her  crew  perished. 

In  the  middle  of  August  1891  the  rebel  forces  were  embarked 
at  Iquique  (where  a  provisional  government  under  Captain 
Jorje  Montt  had  been  set  up),  numbering  in  all  about  9000  men, 
and  sailed  for  the  south.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  congressist 
army  was  disembarked  at  Quinteros,  about  20  m.  north  of 
Valparaiso,  and  marched  to  Concon,  where  the  Balmacedists 
were  entrenched.  A  severe  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  troops 
of  President  Balmaceda  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  This 
reverse  roused  the  worst  passions  of  the  president,  and  he  ordered 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  all  persons  susx>ected  of  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  cause.  ITie  population  generally  were, 
however,  distinctly  antagonistic  to  Balmaceda;  and  this  feeling 
had  become  accentuated  since  the  17  th  of  August  1891,  on 
which  date  he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  a  nimiber  of  youths 
belonging  to  the  military  college  at  San  Lorenzo  on  a  charge  of 
seditious  practices.  The  shooting  of  these  boys  created  a  feeling 
of  horror  throughout  the  country,  and  a  sensation  of  uncertainty 
as  to  what  measures  of  severity  might  not  be  practised  in  the 
future  if  Balmaceda  won  the  day.  After  the  victory  at  Concon 
the  insurgent  army,  under  command  of  General  Campos,  marched 
in  a  southerly  direction  towards  Vifia  del  Mar,  and  thence  to 
Placilla,  where  the  final  struggle  in  the  conflict  took  place. 
Balmaceda's  generals  Barbosa  and  Alc6rrica  had  here  massed 
their  troops  in  a  strong  position.  The  battle,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  resulted  in  victory  for  the  rebels.  Both  the  Balmacedist 
generals  were  killed  and  Valparaiso  was  at  onc6  occupied. 

DeUatsaa  '^^^^  ^^Y^  ^^^^^  ^^^  victorious  insurgents  entered 
sukMe  0/  Santiago  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  republic. 
B^huM'  After  the  battle  of  Placilla  it  was  clear  to  President 
*•*■•  Balmaceda  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a 

sufficient  strength  amongst  his  adherents  to  maintain  himself  in 
power,  and  in  view  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  rebel  army  he 
abandoned  his  official  duties  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Argentine 
legation.  The  president  remained  concealed  in  this  retreat  until 
the  18th  of  September.  On  the  evening  of  that  date,  when  the 
term  for  which  he  had  been  elected  president  of  the  republic 
termi2M|,ted,  he  committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself.  The 
excuse 'for  this  act,  put  forward  in  letters  written  shortly  before 
his  end,  was  that  he  did  not  believe  the  conquerors  would  give 
him  an  impartial  trial.  The  death  of  Balmaceda  finished  aB 
cause  of  contention  in  Chile,  and  was  the  closing  act  of  the  most 
severe  and  bloodiest  struggle  that  country  had  ever  witnessed. 
In  the  various  engagements  throughout  the  conflict  more  than 


10,000  lives  were  lost,  and  the  joint  expenditure  of  the  two 
governments  on  military  preparations  and  the  purchase  of  war 
material  exceeded  £10,000,000  sterling. 

An  imf ortunate  occurrence  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolution 
brought  strained  relations  for  a  short  period  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Chile.  A  number  of  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  "Baltimore"  having  been  given  liberty  on  shore,  an 
argument  arose  between  some  of  them  and  a  group  of  Chilean 
sailors  in  a  drinking  den  in  Valparaiso.  Words  led  to  blows. 
The  Americans  were  badly  handled,  one  of  their  number  being 
killed  and  others  severely  hurt.  The  United  States  government 
characterized  the  affair  as  an  outrage,  demanding  an  indenmity 
as  satisfaction.  The  Chilean  authorities  demurred  at  this 
attitude,  and  attempted  to  argue  the  matter.  James  G.  Blaine, 
then  secretary  of  state,  refused  peremptorily  to  listen  to  any 
explanations.  In  the  end  ChQe  paid  an  indemnity  of  $75,000 
as  asked,  but  the  affair  left  bad  feeling  in  its  train. 

The  close  of  the  revolution  against  Balmaceda  left  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  in  the  hands  of  the  junta  under  whose  guidance 
the  military  and  naval  operations  had  been  organized. 
Admiral  Jorje  Montt  had  been  the  head  of  this  ^JJJJ**** 
revolutionary  conunittee,  and  he  acted  as  president  jSZtt 
of  the  provisional  government  when  the  administration 
of  the  coimtry  changed  hands  after  the  victory  of  the  Congres- 
sional party.  An  election  was  now  immediately  ordered  for  the 
choice  of  a  president  of  the  republic  and  for  representatives  in 
the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies.  Admiral  Montt,  as  head 
of  the  executive  power,  stanchly  refused  to  allow  official  influence 
to  be  brought  to  bear  in  any  way  in  the  presidential  campaign. 
The  great  majority  of  the  voters,  however,  required  no  pressure 
to  decide  who  was  in  their  opinion  the  man  most  fitted  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  republic.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Chile  a  perfectly  free  election  was  held,  and  Admiral 
Montt  was  duly  chosen  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  to  be  chief 
magistrate  for  the  constitutional  term  of  five  years.  The  senate 
and  chamber  of  deputies  were  formally  constituted  in  due  course, 
and  the  government  of  the  republic  resumed  normal  conditions 
of  existence.  The  new  president  showed  admirable  tact  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problem  he  was  called  upon  to  face.  Party 
feeling  still  ran  high  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
recent  conffict.  Admiral  Montt  took  the  view  that  it  was  politic 
and  just  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  he  acted  conscientiously 
by  this  principle  in  aU  administrative  measures  in  connexion 
with  the  supporters  of  the  late  President  Balmaceda.  Early  in 
1892  an  amnesty  was  granted  to  the  officers  of  the  Balmaceda 
regime,  and  they  were  freely  permitted  to  return  to  Chile  without 
any  attempt  being  made  to  molest  them.  The  first  political  act 
of  national  importance  of  the  new  government  was  the  grant 
of  control  to  the  municipalities,  which  hitherto  had  possessed 
little  |>ower  to  direct  local  affairs,  and  were  not  even  permitted 
to  dispose  of  the  municipal  revenues  to  any  important  amount 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  central  government. 
Almost  absolute  power  was  now  given  thesef  corporations  to 
manage  their  own  concerns,  and  the  organization  of  the  police 
was  placed  in  their  hands;  at  a  later  period,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  modify  this  latter  condition. 

President  Montt  next  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
question  of  how  best  to  repair  the  damage  occasioned  to  the 
country  by  eight  months  of  civil  warfare.  The  plan  of  public 
works  authorized  in  1887  was  reconsidered,  and  the  construction 
of  portions  of  the  various  undertakings  recommenced.  The 
army  and  navy  were  reorganized.  Additional  instructors  were 
brought  from  Germany,  and  all  arms  of  the  military  service 
were  placed  on  a  thoroughly  efficient  footing  in  matters  of  drill 
and  discipline.  Several  new  and  powerful  cruisers  were  added 
to  the  navy,  and  the  internal  economy  of  this  branch  of  the 
national  defence  was  thoroughly  inspected  and  many  defects 
were  remedied.  President  Montt  then  took  in  hand  the  question 
of  a  reform  of  the  currency,  the  abolition  of  inconvertible  paper 
money,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  gold  basis  as  the  monetary 
standard  of  the  republic.  This  reform  of  the  currency  became 
the  keynote  of  the  president's  policy  during  the  remainder  of 
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his  term  of  oflSce.  Great  opposition  was  raised  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  debtor  class  in  congress  to  the  suppression  of  the 
inconvertible  paper  money,  but  in  the  end  President  Mdntt 
carried  the  day,  and  on  the  nth  of  February  1895  a  measure 
finally  became  law  establishing  a  gold  currency  as  the  only  legal 
tender  in  Chile.  In  July  1896  the  Conversion  Act  was  put  in 
force,  a  dollar  of  i8d.  being  the  monetary  imit  adopted.  In  1895 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Argentina  began  to 
become  somewhat  strained  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  concerning  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries. 
The  treaties  of  1881,  1893  and  1895  left  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
both  Chileans  and  Argentines  as  to  the  position  of  the  frontier 
line.  On  the  17th  of  April  1896  another  protocol  was  drawn 
up,  by  which  the  contending  parties  agreed  to  submit  any  differ- 
ences to  the  arbitration  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  instance  of  one 
or  both  governments.  President  Montt  had  now  fulfilled  his 
term  of  office,  and  on  the  i8th  of  September  1896  he  handed 
over  the  presidential  power  to  his  successor,  SeiLor  Federico 
Errdzuriz,  who  had  been  duly  elected  in  the  month  of  June 
previously. 

The  election  for  the  position  of  president  of  the  republic  was 
closely  contested  in  1896  between  Sefior  Errdzuriz  and  Sefior 
Reyes,  and  ended  in  the  triimiph  of  the  former  candi- 
date by  the  narrow  majority  of  one  vote.  The  father 
of  the  new  president  had  been  chief  magistrate  of 
Chile  from  1871  to  1876,  and  his  administration  had  been  one 
of  the  best  the  country  had  ever  enjoyed;  his  son  had  therefore 
traditions  to  uphold  in  the  post  he  was  now  called  upon  to  fill. 
At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  public  attention  was  absorbed  by 
foreign  political  questions.  The  problems  to  be  solved  were  the 
frontier  difficulty  with  Argentina,  the  question  of  the  possession 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  with  Peru,  and  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the 
obligation  contracted  with  Bolivia  to  give  that  country  a  seaport 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  treaty  made  in  1896  with  the  Argentine 
government,  referring  to  the  arbitration  of  disputed  points  con- 
cerning the  boundary,  became  practically  for  the  moment  a  dead 
letter,  and  both  Argentines  and  Chileans  began  to  talk  openly 
of  an  appeal  to  arms  to  settle  the  matter  once  for  all.  The 
governments  of  both  countries  began  to  purchase  large  supplies 
of  war  material,  and  generally  to  make  preparations  for  a  possible 
conflict.  In  these  circumstances  no  final  settlement  with  Peru 
and  Bolivia  was  possible,  the  authorities  of  those  republics 
holding  back  to  see  the  issue  of  the  Chile-Argentine  dispute,  and 
Chile  being  in  no  position  at  the  time  to  insist  on  any  terms  being 
arranged.  So  matters  drifted  until  the  beginning  of  1898.  In 
July  of  that  year  the  crisis  reached  an  acute  stage.  Both  Chile 
and  Argentina  put  forward  certain  pretensions  to  territory  in  the 
Atacama  district  to  the  north,  and  also  to  a  section  of  Patagonia 
in  the  south.  Neither  side  would  give  way,  nor  was  any  dis- 
position exhibited  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  imder  the 
protocol  of  1896.  The  cry  of  an  acute  financial  crisis  emanating 
from  the  fear  of  war  with  Argentina  was  now  raised  in  Chile. 
The  president  was  advised  that  the  only  way  of  averting  the 
financial  ruin  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  republic  was  to 
suspend  the  conversion  law  and  lend  from  the  national  treasury 
inconvertible  notes  to  the  banks.  Sefior  Err&zuriz  weakly  gave 
way,  and  a  decree  was  promulgated  placing  the 
currency  once  more  on  an  inconvertible  pai>er  money 
ArgtBtina.  basis  until  1902.  In  August  of  1898  the  Chilean 
government  determined  to  insist  upon  the  terms  of  the 
protocol  of  1896  being  acted  upon,  and  intimated  to  Argentina 
that  they  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  clause  relating  to 
arbitration  on  disputed  points.  This  was  practically  an  ulti- 
matum, and  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  government 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  1896  agreement  meant  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Chile.  For  a  few  days  the  issue  hung  in  the 
balance,  and  then  the  Argentine  government  accepted  the 
provisions  made  in  1896  for  arbitration.  The  dispute  concerning 
the  Atacama  district  was  submitted  to  an  arbitration  tribunal, 
consisting  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Argentina, 
assisted  by  one  Argentine  and  one  Chilean  commissioner.  This 
tribunal,  after  due  investigation,  gave  their  decision  in  April 
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1899,  and  the  verdict  was  accepted  unreservedly  by  both  govern- 
ments. The  dispute  regarding  the  Patagonian  territory  was 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  commission 
— consisting  of  Lord  Macnaghten,  Sir  John  Ardagh  and  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich — was  appointed  in  1899  to  hear  the  case. 

The  Argentine  difficulty  was  ended,  but  Chile  still  had  to  find 
a  settlement  with  Peru  and  BoUvia.  The  treaty  made  with  the 
former  country  in  1893  was  not  ratified,  as  it  was  thought  to 
concede  too  much  to  Peru,  and  the  subsequent  ad  referendum 
treaty  was  rejected  on  account  of  Peru  claiming  that  only 
Peruvians,  and  not  aU  residents,  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  plebiscite  to  be  taken  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1883 
for  the  possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  By  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  of  1883  between  Chile  and  Bolivia,  a  three  years' 
notice  had  to  be  given  by  either  government  wishing  to  denounce 
that  agreement.  By  the  protocol  of  1895  Chile  agreed  to  give 
to  Bolivia  the  port  of  Arica,  or  some  other  suitable  position  on 
the  seaboard.  On  these  lines  a  settlement  was  proposed.  Vitor, 
a  landing-place  a  little  to  the  south  of  Arica,  was  offered  by  the 
Chilean  government  to  Bolivia,  but  refused  as  not  complying 
with  the  conditions  stated  in  the  protocol  of  1895;  the  Bolivians 
furthermore  preferred  to  wait  and  see  if  Arica  was  finally  ceded 
by  Peru  to  Chile,  and  if  so  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
the  protocol. 

After  the  accession  to  office  of  President  Errizuriz  there  was 
no  stabiHty  of  any  ministry.  Political  parties  in  congress  were 
so  evenly  balanced  and  so  subdivided  into  groups  that  a  vote 
against  the  ministry  was  easy  to  obtain,  and  the  resignation  of 
the  cabinet  immediately  followed  in  accordance  with  the  so-called 
parliamentary  system  in  vogue  in  Chile.  The  president  of  the 
repubUc  has  no  power  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  one  or  another  political  party  obtaining  a 
substantial  working  majority,  but  must  wait  to  see  the  results 
of  the  triennial  elections.  As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions 
Conservative,  Liberal  and  coalition  ministries  held  office  at  short 
intervals.  These  unsettled  political  circumstances  checked  any 
continuity  of  policy,  and  tended  to  block  the  passage  of  all  useful 
legislation  to  help  forward  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  and  inhabitants;  on  the  other  hand,  the  financial 
situation  was  better  by  the  end  of  1899  than  in  the  previous  year, 
since  all  proposals  for  a  fresh  paper  issue  had  been  vetoed; 
and  the  elections  for  congress  and  municipal  office  at  the  opening 
of  Z900  returned  a  majority  favourable  to  a  stable  currency 
policy. 

In  September  1900  a  fresh  outburst  of  hostile  feeling  against 
Chile  was  created  in  Argentina  by  a  note  addressed  by  the  Chilean 
government  to  Bolivia,  intimating  that  Chile  was  no  longer 
inclined  to  hand  over  the  port  of  Arica  or  any  other  port  on  Sie 
Pacific,  but  considered  the  time  ripe  for  a  final  settlement  of  the 
questions  connected  with  the  Chilean  occupation  of  Bolivian 
territory,  which  had  now  been  outstanding  for  sixteen  years. 
The  foreign  policy  of  Chile,  as  indicated  by  this  note,  was  con- 
sidered by  Argentina  to  be  grasping  and  uncondliatory,  and  there 
were  rumours  of  an  anti-Chilean  South  American  federation. 
Chile  disclaimed  any  aggressive  intentions;  but  in  December  the 
Bolivian  congress  declined  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  a  port, 
and  refused  to  conclude  a  definite  treaty  of  peace.  The  year 
closed  with  a  frontier  incident  between  Chile  and  Argentina 
in  the  diluted  territory  of  Ultima  Esperanza,  where  some 
Argentine  colonists  were  ejected  by  Chilean  police;  but  both 
governments  signed  protocols  agreeing  not  to  take  aggressive 
action  in  consequence. 

At  the  opening  of  1901  the  country  was  chiefly  interested  in 
the  forthcoming  presidential  election,  for  which  the  candidates 
were  Don  Pedro  Montt  (Conservative  and  Clerical)  -^^^^^ 
and  Seftor  German  Riesco  (Liberal).  The  relations  j^^^^^. 
between  President  Err&zuriz  and  congress  became 
rather  strained,  owing  to  the  former's  inclination  to  retain  in 
office  a  ministry  on  which  congress  had  passed  a  vote  of  censure; 
but  Err&zuriz  had  been  in  ill-health  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
on  the  ist  of  May  he  resigned,  and  died  in  July.  At  the  ensuing 
election  Riesco  was  elected  president.     The  attitude  of  Chile 
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towards  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Mexico  became  a  matter 
of  interest  in  the  autumn,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
proposal  for  compulsory  arbitration  between  all  American 
governments.  The  Chilean  government  made  it  quite  clear  that 
they  would  withdraw  from  the  congress  if  this  proposal  was 
meant  to  be  retroactive;  and  their  unyielding  attitude  testified 
to  the  apprehensions  felt  by  Chile  concerning  United  States 
interference.  In  October  the  Chilean  government  annoimced 
that  the  contemplated  conversion  scheme,  for  which  gold  had 
been  accumulated,  would  be  postponed  for  two  years  (till  October 
1903),  the  gold  being  held  as  a  reserve  fund  pending  the  result 
of  the  arbitration  over  the  Argentine  frontier.  This  was  generally 
considered  to  be  a  reasonable  and  statesmanlike  course.  Un- 
fortunately, a  recrudescence  of  the  excitement  over  the  boundary 
dispute  was  occasi6ned  by  the  irritation  created  in  Argentina 
by  the  fact  that,  pending  a  decision,  Chile  was  constructing  roads 
in  the  disputed  territory.  During  December  igoi  relations  were 
exceedingly  strained,  and  troops  were  called  out  on  both  sides. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  question 
to  the  British  arbitrators,  and  the  latter  decided  to  send  one  of 
their  number,  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  to  examine  the  territory. 

The  survey  occupied  some  eight  months,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  autumn  that  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich  retiu-ned  to  England  to  make 

his  report.  The  diJ05culty  of  ascertaining  the  true  line 
^^^^    of  the  watershed  had  been  very  great,  but  the  result 

was  eminently  successful.    The  award  of  King  Edward 

was  signed  on  the  20th  of  November  1902,  and  both 
parties  to  the  litigation  were  satisfied.  In  order  that  future 
disputes  might  be  amicably  settled,  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  any  question  that  might  arise  should  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  Great  Britain  or  in  default  of 
that  power  to  the  Swiss  Confederation.  The  removal  of  this 
source  of  irritation  and  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  republics  was  a  great  relief  to  the  finance  of 
Chile.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  political  instability  of  the  country, 
the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  expenditure  on  military  and  naval 
preparations  would  have  effected  a  rapid  improvement  in  its 
financial  position.  The  constant  change  of  ministry  (there 
being  no  stable  majority  in  the  congress)  prevented  during  1903 
any  settled  policy,  or  that  confidence  in  the  government  which 
is  the  basis  of  comimercial  prosperity.  In  1904,  however,  both 
trade  and  revenue  showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  the  sale 
of  the  warships  "  Esmeralda  "  and  "  Chambuco  "  for  £1,000,000 
furnished  a  surplus,  which  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Valparaiso.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
steady  industrial  growth  and  development.  The  settlement  of 
the  long  outstanding  dispute  with  Bolivia  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
signed  on  the  17th  of  October  1905  was  very  advantageous  to 
both  countries.  By  this  treaty  Bolivia  ceded  all  claims  to  a 
seaport  and  strip  of  the  coast,  on  condition  that  Chile  constructed 
at  her  own  charges  a  railway  to  Lapaz  from  the  port  of  Arica, 
giving  at  the  same  time  to  Bolivia  free  transit  across  Chilean 
territory  to  the  sea.  A  cash  indemnity  of  £300,000  was  also  paid, 
and  certain  stipulations  were  made  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  other  railways  giving  access  from  Chile  to  the  Bolivian 
interior. 

The  prosperity  of  Chile  was  to  suffer  a  rude  shock.     On  the 
27th  of  August  1906  a  terrible  earthquake  visited  Valparaiso 

and  the  surrounding  district.  The  town  of  Valparaiso 
'l^jjjjj^**®  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  while  Santiago  and 
quakm.        other  towns  were  severely  shaken  and  suffered  much 

damage.  It  was  estimated  that  about  3000  persons 
were  killed,  a  still  larger  number  injured,  and  at  least  100,000 
rendered  homeless.  The  loss  of  property  was  enormous.  The 
fire  which  broke  out  after  the  earthquake  shock  had  subsided 
added  to  the  horror  of  the  catastrophe.  Measures  were,  however, 
promptly  taken  for  succouring  the  people,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  the  task  of  restoration  was  vigorously 
taken  in  hand.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  was  rapidly  progressing. 

In  1906  Seftor  Pedro  Montt  was  elected  president  and  entered 
upon  his  office  on  the  17  th  of  September.    The  personality  of 


the  president,  however,  had  become  of  much  less  importance  in 
modern  Chile  than  in  earlier  days.  Up  to  1870  the  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  oligarchy  of  Santiago 
families,  but  the  president  enjoyed  large  powers  JJJJ^"* 
of  initiative.  Nowadays  the  congress  has  virtually  MontL 
absorbed  the  executive  power,  with  the  result  that  the 
cabinet  is  often  changed  many  times  in  one  year.  This  prevents 
indeed  any  continuity  of  policy,  for  the  majority  in  congress  is 
perpetually  fluctuating,  and  ministerial  crises  rapidly  follow  one 
another.  Chile,  however,  except  in  the  Balmacedist  civil  war, 
is  happily  distingmshed  by  its  freedom  from  revolution  and 
serious  political  unrest.  Its  history  in  this  respect  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  South  American  states. 
The  completion  of  the  Trans-Andean  railway  between  Valparaiso 
and  Buenos  Aires  was  boimd  to  be  of  immense  commercial  and 
industrial  value;  and  eventually  the  making  of  a  longitudinal 
railway  route  uniting  the  nitrate  province  of  the  north  with 
Santiago,  and  Santiago  with  Puerto  Montt  in  the  distant  south, 
opened  up  further  important  prospects.  Such  a  line  of  through 
communication,  binding  together  the  different  provinces  forming 
the  long  narrow  strip  of  territory  stretching  along  more  than 
2000  m.  of  the  Pacific  littoral,  could  only  be  looked  forward  to, 
both  p)olitically  and  economically,  as  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  country. 

Bibliography.— <7«n«fa/  History. — ^The  most  valuable  authority 
is  D.  Barros  Arana's  Historia  jeneral  de  Chile  (1^  vols.,  Santiago, 
1884),  from  the  earliest  days  up  to  1830.  Smaller  handbooks  cover- 
ing  tne  whole  period  are :  A.  U.  Hancock,  a  History  of  Chile  (Chicago, 
1893),  the  only  general  history  in  English,  and  containing  a  bibho- 
graphy;  Caspar  Toro,  Compendio  dela  historia  de  Chile  (Santiago, 
1879),  a  good  clear  abstract  of  Chilean  history;  and  F.  Valdes- 
Vergara,  Historia  de  Chile  (Valparaiso,  1898),  written  primarily 
for  schools,but  containing  useful  sketches  of  leading  figures  in  Chilean 
history. 

Works  on  Special  Periods.-^Colomal  Period:  M.  L.  Amun&tequi, 
Descubri  miento  y  conquista  de  ChUe  (Santiago,  1885},  a  valuable 
detailed  account  of  the  Spanish  conquest;  O]^  same  author,  Los^ 
Precur sores  de  la  independencia  de  Chile  (Santiago,  18^0"),  a  clear 
useful  description  of  the  evils  of  the  Spanish  colonial  svstem; 
Horacio  Lara,  Cronica  de  la  Araucania  (Santiago,  1889),  ^  nistory 
of  the  Araucanian  Indians  right  up  to  recent  dates;  Abb6  Eyza- 
guirre,  Histoire  du  Chili  (Lflle,  1855),  mainly  dealing  with  the 
position  of  the  Church  during  the  colonial  period.  Perez  Garcia's 
Historia  del  reino  de  Chile  (Santiago,  1900),  an  old  history  by  a 
Spanish  officer  written  about  1780,  and  Molina's  History  of  Ckih  in 
the  English  translation  (London,  1809),  will  also  be  found  useful. 
Useful  material  for  research  exists  in  }.  T.  Medina's  Coleccion  de 
documentos  para  la  historia  de  Chile  (Santiago,  1888),  a  collection 
of  despatches  and  official  documents;  his  Cosas  de  la  colonia 
(Santiago,  1889),  an  accumulation  of  undigested  information  about 
Ufe  in  the  colonial  period;  and  Historiadores  de  Chile  (21  vols., 
Santiago,  1861),  a  collection  of  ancient  chronicles  and  official 
documents  up  to  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

Revolutionary  Period, — ^A.  Roldan,  Las  Primeras  Asambleas 
nacionales  (Santiago,  1890),  an  account  of  the  struggles  in  the  first 
national  assemblies;  A.  Valdes,  Revolucion  Chilena  y  campaHas  de 
la  independencia  (Santiago,  1888),  an  account  of  the  early  fighting 
and  rivaliy  of  the  revolutionary  leaders;  W.  Pilling,  Emanctpation 
^  South  America  (London,  189^),  a  translation  of  8.  Mitre's  life  of 
San  Martin,  describing  the  fighting  in  the  wars  of  independence; 
Lord  Cochrane,  Narrative  of  Services  in  CkiUt  Peru  and  Brazil 
(London,  1859),  an  autobiography  describing  the  naval  eicploits  that 
helped  to  secure  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards;  B.  Vicuna 
Machenna,  Vida  de  O'Higgins  (Santiago,  1882),  giving  a  useful 
account  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  and  the  main  actors;  and  the 
same  author's  Historia  jeneral  de  m  republica  de  Chile,  a  collection 
of  essays  on  the  early  republican  history  by  various  writers. 

Later  History. —  K.  Sotomayor  Valdes,  Historia  dc  Chili t  183 1- 
iSyiy  a  detailed  account  of  the  period  (Sanitago,  1875);  the  same 
author's  CampaHa  del  ejercito  Chileno  en  1837  (Santiago,  1896), 
describing  the  fighting  of  the  first  Peruvian  War;  B.  Vicufia 
Machenna,  D,  Diegfl  Portales  (Valparaiso,  1863),  a  good  account  of 
the  life  and  time  of  rortales,  the  famous  minister  of  the  Conservative 
party;     P.    B.    Fiqueroa,    Historia   de  la  revolucion   constituyente 
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the  Chilean- Argentine  Boundary  Arbitration)  (6  vols.,  London, 
1 901-1902) ;  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  Countries  of  the  King's  Award 
(1904);  Beltran  y  Rospido,  Los  Pueblos  hispano-americanos  en  el 
sigh  XX.  (Madrid,  1904);  P.  F.  Martin,  Through  Five  Republics  of 
South  America  (London,  1906);  Wright,  The  Republic  of  Chile 
I  (London,  I905) ;  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  Chile  (London,  1907) ;  Sir  W.  M. 
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Conway,  Aconcagua  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  (London,  1902) ;  "  Chile- 
Argentine  Arbitration "  in  the  Geog.  Journal  (January  1903) ; 
CM.  Pepper,  Panama  to  Patagonia  (London,  1907);  C.  E.  Akers, 
History  of  South  America^  18S4-JQ04  (London,  1904) ;  M.  Hume, 
Lecture  on  the  Republic  of  Chile  (London,  1902). 

(E.  G.J.  M.;  C.  E.  A.;  G.  E.) 

CHILEAN  CIVIL  WAR  (1891).  The  Chilean  civil  war  grew 
out  of  political  dissensions  between  the  president  of  Chile,  J.  M. 
Balmaceda,  and  his  congress  (see  Chile:  History),  and  began 
in  January  1891.  On  the  6th,  at  Valparaiso,  the  political  leaders 
of  the  Congressional  party  went  on  board  the  ironclad  "  Blanco 
Encalada,**  and  Captain  Jorje  Montt  of  that  vessel  hoisted  a 
broad  pennant  as  commodore  of  the  Congressional  fleet.  Prepara- 
tions had  long  been  made  for  the  naval  pronunciamento,  and  in 
the  end  but  few  vessels  of  the  Chilean  navy  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  "  dictator  "  Balmaceda.  But  amongst  these  were  two 
new  and  fast  torpedo  gunboats,  "  Almirante  Condell "  and 
"  Almirante  Lynch,"  and  in  European  dockyards  (incomplete) 
lay  the  most  powerful  vessel  of  the  navy,  the  "  Arturo  Prat," 
and  two  fast  cruisers.  If  these  were  secured  by  the  Balmacedists 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  congress  would  be  seriously 
challenged.  For  the  present,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  future, 
command  of  the  sea  was  held  by  Montt's  squadron  (January). 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  remained  faithful  to  the  executive, 
and  thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  "  Gobemistas,"  speaking 
broadly,  possessed  an  anny  without  a  fleet,  the  congress  a 
fleet  without  an  army.  Balmaceda  hoped  to  create  a  navy;  the 
congress  took  steps  to  recruit  an  army  by  taking  its  sympathizers 
on  board  the  fleet.  The  first  shot  was  fired,  on  the  i6th  of 
January,  by  the  "  Blanco  "  at  the  Valparaiso  batteries,  and 
landing  parties  from  the  warships  engaged  small  parties  of 
^vemment  troops  at  various  places  during  January  and 
February.  The  dictator's  principal  forces  were  stationed  iix 
and  about  Iquique,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Santiago  and  Con- 
<:epci6n.  The  troops  at  Iquique  and  Coquimbo  were  necessarily 
isolated  from  the  rest  and  from  each  other,  and  military  opera- 
tions began,  as  in  the  campaign  of  1879  in  this  quarter,  with  a 
naval  descent  upon  Pisagua  followed  by  an  advance  inland  to 
Dolores.  The  Congressional  forces  failed  at  first  to  make  good 
their  footing  (i6th-23rd  of  January),  but,  though  defeated  in 
two  or  three  actions,  they  brought  off  many  recruits  and  a 
<]uantity  of  mimitions  of  war.  On  the  26th  they  retook  Pisagua, 
and  on  the  i5tb  of  February  the  Balmacedist  commander, 
Eulojio  Robles,  who  offered  battle  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
reinforcements  from  Tacna,  was  completely  defeated  on  the  old 
battlefield  of  San  Francisco.  Robles  fell  back  along  the  railway, 
called  up  troops  from  Iquique,  and  beat  the  invaders  at  Haura 
on  the  17th,  but  Iquique  in  the  meanwhile  fell  to  the  Congres- 
sional fleet  on  the  i6th.  The  Pisagua  line  of  operations  was  at 
once  abandoned,  and  the  military  forces  of  the  congress  were 
moved  by  sea  to  Iquique,  whence,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Estanislao  Del  Canto,  they  started  inland.  The  battle  of  Pozo 
Almonte,  fought  on  the  7th  of  March,  was  desperately  contested, 
but  Del  Canto  was  superior  in  numbers,  and  Robles  was  himself 
killed  and  his  army  dispersed.  After  this  the  other  Balmacedist 
troops  in  the  north  gave  up  the  struggle.  Some  were  driven 
into  Peru,  others  into  Bolivia,  and  one  column  made  a  laborious 
retreat  from  Calama  to  Santiago,  in  the  course  of  which  it  twice 
■crossed  the  main  chain  of  the  Andes. 

The  Congressional  Junta  de  Gobierno  now  established  in  Iquique 
prosecuted  the  war  vigorously,  and  by  the  end  of  April  the  whole 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "  rebels  '*  from  the  Peruvian 
border  to  the  outposts  of  the  Balmacedists  at  Coquimbo  and  La 
Serena.  The  Junta  now  began  the  formation  of  a  properly 
organized  army  for  the  next  campaign,  which,  it  was  believed 
universally  on  both  sides,  would  be  directed  against  Coquimbo, 
But  in  a  few  months  the  arrival  of  the  new  ships  from  Europe 
would  reopen  the  struggle  for  command  of  the  sea;  the  torpederas 
*^  Condell  "  and  "  Lynch  "  had  already  weakened  the  Congres- 
sional squadron  severely  by  sinking  the  "  Blanco  Encalada  "  in 
Caldera  Bay  (i3rd  of  April),  and  the  Congressional  party  could 
no  longer  aim  at  a  methodical  conquest  of  successive  provinces, 
but  was  compelled  to  attempt  to  crush  the  dictator  at  a  blow. 


Where  this  blow  was  to  fall  was  not  decided  up  to  the  last 
moment,  but  the  instrument  which  was  to  deliver  it  was  prepared 
with  all  the  care  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Del  Canto 
was  made  commander-in-chief,  and  an  ex-Prussian  officer,  Emil 
Kbrner,  chief  of  staff.  The  army  was  organized  in  three  brigades 
of  all  arms,  at  Iquique,  Caldera  and  Vallenar.  K6rner  super- 
intended the  training  of  the  men,  gave  instruction  in  tactics  to 
the  officers,  caused  maps  to  be  prepared,  and  in  general  took 
every  precaution  that  his  experience  could  suggest  to  ensure 
success.  Del  Canto  was  himself  no  mere  figurehead,  but  a 
thoroughly  capable  leader  who  had  distinguished  himself  at 
Tacna  (1880)  and  Miraflores  (1881),  as  well  as  in  the  present  war. 
The  men  were  enthusiastic,  and  the  officers  unusually  numerous. 
The  artillery  was  fair,  the  cavalry  good,  and  the  train  and 
auxiliary  services  well  organized.  About  one-third  of  the  infantry 
were  armed  with  the  (Mannlicher)  magazine  rifle,  which  now  made 
its  first  appearance  in  war,  the  remainder  had  the  Gras  and  other 
breech-loaders,  which  were  also  the  armament  of  the  dictator's 
infantry.  Balmaceda  could  only  wait  upon  events,  but  he  pre- 
pared his  forces  as  best  he  was  able,  and  his  torpederas  constantly 
harried  the  Congressional  navy.  By  the  end  of  July  Del  Canto 
and  Komer  had  done  their  work  as  weU  as  time  permitted,  and 
early  in  August  the  troops  prepared  to  embark,  not  for  Coquimbo, 
but  for  Valparaiso  itself. 

The  expedition  by  sea  was  admirably  managed,  and  Quinteros, 
N.  of  Valparaiso  and  not  many  miles  out  of  range  of  its  batteries, 
was  occupied  on  the  20th  of  August  1891.  Balmaceda  was 
surprised,  but  acted  promptly.  The  first  battle  was  fought  on 
the  Aconcagua  at  Concon  on  the  2 ist.  The  eager  infantry  of  the 
Congressional  army  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  and  stormed 
the  heights  held  by  the  Gobernistas,  capturing  36  guns.  The 
killed  and  wounded  of  the  Balmacedists  numbered  1600,  and 
nearly  all  the  prisoners,  about  1500  men,  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  rebel  army,  which  thus  more  than  made  good  its  loss  of 
looo  killed  and  wounded.  The  victors  pressed  on  towards 
Valparaiso,  but  were  soon  brought  up  by  the  strong  fortified 
position  of  the  Balmacedist  general  Barbosa  at  Viiia  del  Mar, 
whither  Balmaceda  hurried  up  all  available  troops  from  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago,  and  even  from  Concepci6n.  Del  Canto  and  Kdrner 
now  resolved  on  a  daring  step.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  brought 
up  from  Quinteros  to  the  front,  and  on  the  24th  of  August  the 
army  abandoned  its  line  of  communications  and  marched  inland. 
The  flank  march  was  conducted  with  great  skill,  little  opposition 
was  encountered,  and  the  rebels  finally  appeared  to  the  south- 
east of  Valparaiso.  Here,  on  the  28th,  took  place  the  decisive 
battle  of  La  Placilla.  Concon  had  been  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  destruction  of  an  isolated  corps;  the  second  battle  was  a  fair 
trial  of  strength,  for  Barbosa  was  well  prepared,  and  had  under 
his  command  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  forces  of  the  dictator. 
But  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  the  Congressional  troops 
and  the  superior  generalship  of  their  leaders  prevailed  in  the 
end  over  every  obstacle.  The  government  army  was  practically 
annihilated,  941  men  were  killed,  including  Barbosa  and  his 
second  in  command,  and  2402  wounded.  The  Congressional 
army  lost  over  1800  men.  Valparaiso  was  occupied  the  same 
evening  and  Santiago  soon  afterwards.  There  was  no  further 
fighting,  for  so  great  was  the  effect  of  the  battles  of  Concon  and 
La  Placella  that  even  the  Coquimbo  troops  surrendered  without 
firing  a  shot. 

Bibliography. — Lieut.  Sears  and  Ensign  Wells,  U.S.N.,  The 
Chilian  Revolution  of  i8gi  (Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Washington, 
1893);  The  Capture  of  Valparaiso,  i8qi  (Intelligence  Department, 
War  Office,  London,  1892) ;  Hermann  Kunz,  TaMsche  Beispiele  aus 
den  Kriegen  der  neuesten  Zeit;  der  Biirgerkrieg  in  Chile  (Berlin, 
1901);  Kevista  miUtar  de  Chile  (February-March  1892);  Hugo 
Kunz,  Der  Biirgerkrieg  in  Chile  (Vienna,  1892);  Militdr  Wochenblatt 
(5th  supplement,  1892) ;  Sir  W.  Laird  Clowes,  Four  Modern  Naval 
Campaigns  (London,  1902);  Proceedings  of  U.  S.  Naval  Institute 
(1894)  (tor  La  Placilla) ;  and  the  military  and  naval  periodicals  ol 
1892. 

CHILE-PERUVIAN  WAR  (1879-1882).  The  proximate  cause 
of  this  war  was  the  seizure,  by  the  authorities  of  Bolivia,  of  the 
effects  of  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Company  at  Antofagasta,  then 
part  of  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atacama.    The  first  act  of 
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hostility  was  the  despatch  of  500  soldiers  to  protect  Chilean 
interests  at  Antofagasta.    This  force,  under  Colonel  Sotomayor, 
landed  and  marched  inland;  the  only  resistance  encountered 
was  at  Calama  on  the  river  Loa,  where  a  handful  of  newly  raised 
militia  was  routed  (23rd  March  1879).    About  the  same  time 
Chilean  warships  occupied  Cobija  and  Tocapilla,  and  Sotomayor, 
after  his  victory  at  Calama,  marched  to  the  latter  port.     Bolivia 
had  declared  war  on  the  ist  of  March,  but  Peru  not  till  the  5th 
of  April:  this  delay  gave  the  Chileans  time  to  occupy  every 
port  on  the  Bolivian  coast.    Thus  the  Chilean  admiral  was  able 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  blockade  of  the  southern  ports  of  Peru, 
and  in  particular  Iquique,  where  there  took  place  the  hrst  naval 
action  of  the  war.    On  the  21st  of  April  the  Chilean  sloop 
"  Esmeralda  "  and  the  gunboat "  Covadonga  " — both  small  and 
weak  shipsr-engaged  the  Peruvian  heavy  ironclads  "  Huascar  " 
and  ''  Independenda  ";  after  a  hot  fight  the  "  Huascar  "  under 
Miguel  Grau  sank  the  *'  Esmeralda  "  under  Arturo  Prat,  who 
was  kiUed,  but  Carlos  Condell  in  the  "  Covadonga  "  manoeuvred 
the  "  Independenda  "  aground  and  shelled  her  into  a  complete 
wreck.    The  Chileans  now  gave  up  the  blockade  and  con- 
centrated all  their  efforts  on  the  destruction  of  the  **  Huascar,'' 
while   the  allies  organized  a  field  army  in  the.  neighbour- 
hood of  Tacna  and  a  large  Chilean  force  assembled  at  Anto« 
fagasta. 

On  the  8th  of  October  1879  the  "  Huascar  "  was  brought  to 
action  off  Angamos  by  the  ''  Blanco  £ncalada,''  and  the  *^  Al- 
mirante  Cochrane."  Gtau  was  outmatched  as  hopelessly  and 
made  as  brave  a  fight  as  Prat  at  Xquique.  Early  in  the  action 
a  shot  destroyed  the'  Peruvian's  conning  tower,  killing  Grau 
and  haa  staff,  and  another  entered  her  turret,  killing  the  flag 
captain  and  nearly  all  the  crew  of  the  turret  gims.  When  the 
"  Huascar  "  finally  surrendered  she  had  but  one  gun  left  in 
action,  her  fourth  commander  and  three-qusurters  ci  her  crew 
were  killed  and  woimded,  and  the  steering-gear  had  been  shot 
away.  The  Peruvian  navy  bad  now  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Chileans  resumed  the  blockade,  and  more  active  operations  were 
soon  undertaken.  The  whole  force  of  the  allies  was  about 
20,000  men,  scattered  along  the  seaboard  of  Peru.  The  Chileans 
on  the  other  hand  had  a  striking  force  of  16,000  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antofagasta,  and  of  this  nearly  half  was 
embarked  for  Pisagua  On  the  26th  of  October.  The  expeditionary 
force  landed,  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  and  captured  Pisagua.  From  Pisagua  the 
Peruvians  and  Bolivians  fell  back  along  the  railway  to  their 
rdnforcements,  and  when  some  10,000  men  had  been  collected 
they  moved  forward  to  attack  the  Chilean  position  of  San 
Frandsoo  near  Dolores  station  (19th  November).  In  the  end 
the  Chileans  were  victorious,  but  their  only  material  gain  was 
the  possession  of  Iquique  and  the  retreat  of  the  allies,  who  fell 
back  inland  towards  Tarapaci.  The  tardy  pursuit  of  the 
Chileans  ended  in  the  battle  of  Tarapadi  on  the  27th.  In  this 
the  allies  were  at  first  surprised,  but,  rapidly  recovering  them- 
selves, took  the  offensive,  and  after  a  murderous  fight,  in  which 
more  men  were  killed  than  were  wounded,  the  Chileans  suffered  a 
complete  defeat.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  the  allies  made 
no  use  of  their  victory,  continued  to  retreat  and  left  the  Chileans 
in  complete  possession  of  the  TarapacS,  region.  With  this 
the  campaign  of  1879  ended.  Chile  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Bolivian  seaboatd  and  of  the  Peruvian  province  of  Tarapacd, 
ajid  had  destroyed  the  hostile  navy. 

The  objective  of  the  Chileans  in  the  second  campaign  was  the 
province  of  Tacna  and  the  field  force  of  the  allies  at  Tacna  and  Arica. 
The  invasion  was  again  carried  out  by  sea,  and  12,000  Chileans  were 
landed  at  Pacocha  (Ylo),  far  to  the  N.  of  Arica.  Careful  prepara- 
tions vr&re  made  for  a  desert  march,  and  on  the  12th  of  March  1880 
the  advanced  corps  started  inland  for  Moqu^ua,  which  was  occupied 
on  the  20th.  Near  Moquegua  the  Peruvians,  some  2000  strong,  took 
up  an  unusually  strong  position  in  the  defile  of  Cuesta  de  los  Angeles. 
But  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  assailants  enabled  them 
to  turn  the  flanks  and  press  the  front  of  the  Peruvian  position,  and 
after  a  severe  struggle  the  defence  collapsed  (March  22nd),  In 
April  the  army  began  its  advance  southward  from  Moquegua  to 
Tacna,  while  the  Chilean  warships  engaged  in  a  series  of  minor 
naval  operations  in  and  about  the  bay  of  Callao.    Arica  was  also 


watched,  and  the  blockade  was  extended  north  of  Uma*  The 
land  campai^  had  ere  this  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Tacna  (May 
26th),  in  which  the  Chileans  attacked  at  first  in  several  disconnected 
bodies,  and  suffered  severely  until  all  their  forces  came  on  the  field. 
Then  a  combined  advance  carried  all  before  it.  The  allies  engaged 
under  General  Nardso  Campero,  the  new  president  of  Bolivia,,  lost 
nearly  3000  men,  and  the  Chileans,  commanded  by  Manuel  Baque- 
dano,  lost  2000  out  of  8500  on  the  field.  The  defeated  army  was 
completely  dissolved,  and  it  onlyremained  for  the  Chileans  to  march 
on  Arica  from  the  land  side.  The  navy  co-operated  with  its  long- 
range  guns,  on  the  7th  of  June  a  general  assault  was  made,  and  before 
nightfall  the  whole  of  the  defences  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Chileans. 
Their  second  campaign  had  given  them  entire  possession  of  another 
strip  of  Peru  (from  Pisagua  to  Ylo),  and  they  had  shown  themselves 
ereatty  superior,  both  in  courage  and  leadership,  to  their  opponents. 
While  the  army  prepared  for  the  next  campaign,  the  Chilean  navy 
was  active ;  the  blockade  became  more  stringent  and  several  fights 
took  place,  in  one  of  which  the  "  Covadonga  "  was  sunk;  an  expe- 
ditionary force  about  3000  strong,  commanded  by  Patricio  Lynch, 
a  captain  in  the  Chilean  navy,  carried  out  successful  raids  at  various 
places  on  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  Chilean  army  was  reoijganized  during  the  summer,  and  prepared 
for  its  next  operation,  this  time  against  Lima  itself.  General 
Baquedano  was  in  command.  The  leading  troops  disembarked  at 
Pisco  on  the  i8th  of  November  1880,  and  the  whole  army  was  ready 
to  move  against  the  defences  of  Lima  six  weeks  later.  These  defences 
consisted  of  two  distinct  positions,  Chorrillos  and  Miraflores.  the 
latter  being  about  4000  yds.  outside  Lima.  The  first  line  of  defence 
was  attacked  by  Baquedano  on  the  13th  of  January  1881.  Recoir- 
naissances  proved  that  the  Peruvian  lines  could  not  be  turned,  and 
the  battle  was  a  pure  frontal  attack.  The  defenders  had  22,000  men 
in  the  lines,  the  Chileans  engaged  about  24,000.  The  battle  of 
Chorrillos  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Peruvians,  less  than  a 
quarter  of  whose  army  rallied  behind  the  Miraflores  defences.  The 
Chileans  lost  over  3000  men.  Two  days  later  took  place  the  battle 
of  Miraflores  (January  15th).  Here  the  defences  were  very  strong, 
and  the  actioa  began  with  a  daring  counter-attack  by  some  Peruviaas. 
Neither  party  had  intended  to  fight  a  battle,  for  negotiations  were  in 
progress,  but  the  action  quickly  became  general,  its  result  was,  as 
before,  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  defending  army.  Lima,  in- 
capable of  defence,  was  occupied  by  the  invaders  on  the  lyth^  and 
on  the  i8th  Callao  surrendered.  The  resistance  of  the  Peruvians  was 
so  far  broken  that  Chile  left  only  a  small  army  of  occupation  to  deal 
with  the  remnants  of  their  army.  The  last  engagement  took  place 
at  Caxacamara  in  September  1882,  when  the  Peruvians  won  an 
unimportant  success. 

See  T.  B.  M.  Mason,  The  War  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  1879-1881 
(U.S.  Ofiice  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Washington,  1S83);  Captain 
Chllteauminois  (transl.),  Mimoire  du  Ministre  de  la  Guerre  du  Chili 
sur  la  zuerre  Chilo-Pirimenne  (1882);  Barros  Arana,  Hist,  de  la 
guerre  du  Padfigue  (1884) ;  Sir  W.  Laird  Clowes,  Pour  Modem  Naval 
Campaigns  (London,  1902) ;  Anon.,  PrMs  de  la  guerre  du  Pacij^Lque 
(Pans,  1886) ;  Clements  R.  Markham»  The  War  between  Peru  and  Chile, 

CHILIASM  (from  Gr.  xiKumtJuk,  x^X^  ^  thousand),  the 
belief  that  Christ  will  return  to  reign  in  the  body  for  a  thousand 
years,  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  (g.v.). 

CHILLAn,  a  dty  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  5fuble, 
in  the  southern  part  of  central  Chile,  35®  56'  S.,  71®  37'  W., 
246  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Santiago  and  about  56  m.  direct  (loS  by 
rail)  N.E.  of  Concepci6n.  Pop.  (1895)  28,738;  (1902,  official 
estimate)  36,382.  Chillin  is  one  of  the  most  active  commercial 
cities  of  central  Chile,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural 
and  grazing  coimtry.  Chilian  was  founded  by  Ruiz  de  Gamb6a 
in  1594.  Its  present  site  was  chosen  in  1836.  The  original  site, 
known  as  Chilian  Viejo,  forms  a  subiurb  of  the  new  city.  The 
hot  sulphur  springs  of  Chilian,  which  were  djiscovered  in 
1795,  are  about  45  m.  E.S.E.  They  issue  from  the  ianks 
of  the  "  Volcan  Viejo,"  about  7000  ft.  above  sea-level.,  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  water  issuing  from  these  springs  is 
a  little  over  135°.  The  principal  volcanoes  of  the  Chilli 
group  are  the  Nevado  (9528  ft.)  and  the  Viejo.  After  a  repose 
of  about  two  centuries  the  Nevado  de  Chill&n  broke  out  in 
eruption  early  in  1861  and  caused  great  destruction.  The 
eruption  ceased  in  1863,  but  broke  out  again  in  1864. 

CHIUIANWALLA»  a  village  of  British  India  in  the  Punjab, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Jhelum,  about  85  m.  N.W. 
of  Lahore.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  the  13  th 
of  January  1849,  between  a  British  force  commanded  by  Lord 
Gough  and  the  Sikh  army  under  Sher  Singh.  The  loss  of  the 
Sikhs  was  estimated  at  4000,  while  that  of  the  British  in  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  2800,  of  whom  nearly  1000  were 
Europeans  and  89  were  British  and  43  native  officers.    An 
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obelisk  erected  tt  Chillianwalla  by  the  British  government 
preserves  the  names  of  those  who  fell. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  and  the  coimty-seat  of  Livingston 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  Grand  river,  about  80  m.  N.E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop. 
(1890)  5717;  (1900)  6905  (538  negroes);  (1910)  6265.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Wabash,  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railways.  There  are  various 
manufactures.  Coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  much  live  stock  is  raised,  wool  and  hides  being  shipped 
from  Chillicothe.  Chillicothe  was  settled  about  1830,  and  the 
town  was  laid  out  in  1837  on  land  granted  directly  by  the 
Federal  government;  it  was  incorporated  in  1855. 

CHILLICOTHE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Ross  coimty, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  on  the  Ohio  & 
Erie  Canal,  about  50  m.  S.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1890)  11,288; 
(1900)  12,976,  of  whom  986  were  negroes,  and  910  were  foreign- 
born;  (1906,  estimate)  13,990.  Chillicothe  is  served  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-Western  (which  has  railway  shops 
here),  and  other  railways.  The  city  has. two  parks.  There  are 
several  ancient  mounds  in  the  vicinity.  Chillicothe  is  built  on  a 
plain  about  30  ft.  above  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  coal,  and  in 
manufactures.  The  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased 
from '^1,615,959  m  1900  to  $3,146,890  in  1905,  or  94-7  %• 
Chillicothe  was  founded  in  1796,  and  was  first  incorporated  in 
1802.  In  1800-1803  it  was  the  capital  of  the  North-West 
Territory,  and  in  1803-1810  and  1812-1816  the  capital  of  Ohio. 
Three  Indian  villages  bore  the  name  Chillicothe,  each  being  in 
turn  the  chief  town  of  the  Chillicothe,  one  of  the  four  tribal 
divisions  of  the  Shawnee,  in  their  retreat  before  the  whites; 
the  village  near  what  is  now  Oldtown  in  Greene  county  was 
destroyed  by  George  Rogers  Clark  im  1780;  that  in  Miami 
county,  where  Piqua  is  now,  was  destroyed  by  Clark  in  1782; 
and  the  Indian  village  near  the  present  Chillicothe  was  destroyed 

in  1787  by  Kentuckians. 
See  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio  (Columbus,  1891). 

CHILUNGWORTH,  WILUAM  (1602-1644))  English  divine 
and  controversialist,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  October  1602.  In 
June  1618  he  became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  made  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  June  1628.  He  had 
some  reputation  as  a  skilful  disputant,  excelled  in  mathematics, 
and  gained  some  credit  as  a  writer  of  verses.  The  marriage 
of  Charles  I.  with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France  had  stimulated 
the  propaganda  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Jesuits 
made  the  universities  their  special  point  of  attack.  One  of 
them,  "  John  Fisher,"  who  had  his  sphere  at  Oxford,  succeeded 
in  making  a  convert  of  young  ChiUingworth,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Douai.  Influenced, 
however,  by  his  godfather,  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  claims  of  the  two 
churches.  After  a  short  stay  he  left  Douai  in  163 1  and  returned 
to  Oxford.  On  grounds  of  Scripture  and  reason  he  at  Itogth 
declared  for  Protestantism,  and  wrote  in  1634,  but  did  not 
publish,  a  confutation  of  the  motives  which  had  led  him  over  to 
Rome.  This  paper  was  lost;  the  other,  on  the  same  subject, 
was  probably  written  on  some  other  occasion  at  the  request  of 
his  friends.  He  would  not,  however,  take  orders.  His  theo- 
logical sensitiveness  appears  in  his  refusal  of  a  preferment  offered 
to  him  in  1635  ^y  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  He  was  in  difficulty  about  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  As  he  informed  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  warden  of  All 
Souls,  in  a  letter,  he  was  fully  resolved  on  two  points — that  to 
say  that  the  Fourth  Conmiandment  is  a  law  of  God  appertaining 
to  Christians  is  false  and  unlawful,  and  that  the  damnatory 
clauses  in  the  Athanasian  Creed  are  most  false,  and  in  a  high 
degree  presumptuous  and  schismatical.  To  subscribe,  therefore, 
he  felt  would  be  to  "  subscribe  his  own  damnation."  At  this 
time  his  principal  work  was  far  towards  completion.  It  was 
undertaken  in  defence  of  Dr  Christopher  Potter,  provost  of 
Queen's  College  in  Oxford,  who  had  for  some  time  been  carrying 
on  a  controversy  with  a  Jesuit  known  as  Edward  Knott,  but 


whose  real  name  was  Matthias  Wilson.  Potter  had  replied  in 
1633  to  Knott's  Charity  Mistaken  (1630),  and  Knott  retaliated 
with  Mercy  and  Truth,  This  work  ChiUingworth  engaged  to 
answer,  and  Knott,  hearing  of  his  intention  and  hoping  to  bias 
the  public  mind,  hastily  brou^t  out  a  pamphlet  tending  to  show 
that  Chillingworth  was  a  Socinian  who  aimed  at  pervertuog  not 
only  Catholicism  but  Christianity. 

Laud,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  not  a  little  solicitous 
about  Chillingworth's  reply  to  Knott,  and  at  his  request,  as  "  the 
3roung  man  had  given  cause  why  a  more  watchful  eye  should  be 
held  over  him  and  his  writings,"  it  was  examined  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford  and  two  professors  of  divinity,  and  pub- 
lished with  their  approbation  in  1637,  with  the  title  The  Religion 
of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  The  main  argument 
is  a  vindication  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  of  the  free  right  of  the  individual  conscience  to 
interpret  it.  In  the  preface  Chillingworth  expresses  his  new 
view  about  subscription  to  the  articles.  "  For  the  Church  of 
England,"  he  there  says,  ''  I  am  persuaded  that  the  constant 
doctrine  of  it  is  so  pure  and  orthodox,  that  whosoever  believes 
it,  and  lives  according  to  it,  undoubtedly  he  shall  be  saved, 
and  that  there  b  no  error  in  it  which  may  necessitate  or  warrant 
any  man  to  disturb  the  peace  or  renoimce  the  communion  of  it. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  intended  by  subscription."  His 
scruples  having  thus  been  overcome,  he  was,  in  die  following 
year  (1638),  promoted  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  church  of 
Sarum,  with  the  prebend  of  Brizworth  [in  Northamptonshire 
annexed  to  it.  In  the  great  dvil  struggle  he  used  his  pen  against 
the  Scots,  and  was  in  the  king's  army  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
inventing  certain  engines  for  assaulting  the  town.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  accompanied  Lord  Hopton,  general  of  ^the  king's 
troops  in  the  west,  in  his  march;  and,  being  laid  up  with  illness 
at  Arundel  Castle,  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  pariia- 
mentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Waller.  As  he  was  unable  to 
go  to  London  with  the  garrison,  he  was  conveyed  to  Chichester, 
and  died  there  in  January  1644.  His  last  days  were  harassed 
by  the  diatribes  of  the  Puritan  preacher,  Francis  Che3mell. 

Besides  his  principal  work,  ChiUingworth  wrote  a  number  of 
smaller  anti- Jesuit  papers  published  in  the  posthumous  AddiUonal 
Discourses  (1687),  and  nine  of  his  sermons  have  been  preserved.  In 
politics  he  was  a  zealous  Royalist,  asserting  that  even  the  unjust  and 
tyrannous  violence  of  princes  may  not  be  resisted,  although  it  might 
be  avoided  in  terms  of  the  instruction,  "  when  they  persecute  you  in 
one  city,  flee  into  another.'*  His  writings  long  enjoyed  a  high  popu* 
larity.  The  Rdigion  of  Protestants  is  characterized  by  much  fairness 
and  acuteness  of  arp^ment,  and  was  commended  by  Locke  as  a 
discipline  of  "  perspicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning."  The 
charge  of  Socinianism  was  frequently  brought  against  him,  but,  as 
Tillotson  thought,  "  for  no  other  cause  but  ms  worthy  and  successful 
attempts  to  make  the  Christian  religion  reasonable."  His  creeds 
and  the  whole  gist  of  his  argument,  is  expressed  in  a  single  sentence, 
"  I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does  not,  and  therefore  that  men 
ought  not  to,  require  any  more  of  any  man  than  this,  to  believe  the 
Scripture  to  be  God's  word,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  the  true  sense 
of  it,  and  to  live  according  to  it." 

A  Life  by  Rev.  T.  Birch  was  prefixed  to  the  1742  edition  of 
Chillingworth *s  Works. 

CmUOi  (from  Chile  and  huS,  "  part  of  Chile  "),  a  province  of 

southern  Chile,  and  also  the  name  of  a  large  island  off  the  Chilean 

coast  forming  part  of  the  province.    The  province,  area  8593 

sq.  m.,  pop.  (1895)  77>75o>  is  composed  of  three  groups  of  islands, 

Chilo6,  Guaitecas  and  Chonos,  and  extends  from  the  narrow 

strait  of  Chacao  in  41^  40'  S.  to  the  peninsula  of  Taytao,  about 

45®  45'  S.    The  population  is  composed  mainly  of  Indians, 

distantly  related  to  the  tribes  of  the  mainland,  and  mestizos. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Ancud  or  San  Carlos,  at  the  northern 

end  of  the  island  of  Chilo6,  on  the  sheltered  bay  of  San  Carlos, 

once  frequented  by  whalers.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric; 

pop.  (1905)  3182.    Other  towns  are  Castro,  the  former  capital, 

on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chilo6,  and  the  oldest  town  of  the  island 

(founded  1566),  once  the  scat  of  a  Jesuit  mission,  and  Melinca 

on  an  island  of  the  Guaitecas  group. 

The  island  of  Chilo6,  which  lies  immediately  south  of  the  province 
of  Llanquihue,  is  a  continuation  of  the  western  Chilean  formation, 
the  coast  range  appearing  in  the  mountainous  range  of  western  Chiloe 
and  the  islands  extending  south  along  the  coast.    Between  this  coast 
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range  and  the  Andes,  the  gulfs  of  ChacaOt  or  Ancud  and  Corcovado 
(average  width,  30  m.)  separate  the  island  from  the  mainland.  Chilo6 
has  an  extreme  length  north  to  south  of  about  118  m.,  and  an  average 
width  of  ^5  to  40  m.,  with  an  area  of  about  4700  sc].  m.  There  are 
several  lakes  on  the  ifiland — Cucao,  12  m.  long,  being  the  largest, — 
and  one  small  river,  the  Pudeto,  in  the  northera  |>art  of  the  island, 
is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  engagement  in  the  war  for  in- 
dependence, the  Spanish  retaining  possession  of  Chilo^  until  1826. 

CHILONy  of  Sparta,  son  of  Damagetus,  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
B.C.  In  560  (or  556)  he  acted  as  ephor,  an  office  which  he  is 
even  said  to  have  founded.  The  tradition  was  that  he  died  of 
joy  on  hearing  that  his  son  had  gained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games.  According  to  Chilon,  the  great  virtue  of  man  was 
prudence,  or  well-grounded  judgment  as  to  future  events. 

A  coUection  of  the  sayinsp  attributed  to  him  will  be  fonnd  in 
F.  W.  Mullach,  FragmaUa  PkUosopkorum  Graecorumt  i. ;  see  Hero* 
dotus  i.  69 ;  Diogenes  Laertius  i:  68 ;  Pausanias  iii.  16,  x.  24. 

CHILPERIG*  the  name  of  two  Prankish  kings. 

Chilbesic  I.  (d.  584)  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Clotaire  I.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  his  father  in  561  he  endeavoured 
to  take  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  seized  the  treasure 
amassed  in  the  royal  town  of  Bemy  and  entered  Paris.  His 
brothers,  however,  compelled  him  to  divide  the  kingdom  with 
them,  and  Soissons,  together  with  Amiens,  Arras,  Cambrai, 
Th^ouanne,  Toumai  and  Boulogne,  fell  to  Chilperic's  share, 
but  on  the  death  of  Charibert  in  567  his  estates  were  augmented. 
When  his  brother  Sigebert  married  Brunhilda,  Chilperic  ako 
wished  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage.  He  had  already  rq)udiated 
his  first  wife,  Audovera,  and  had  taken  as  his  concubine  a 
serving-woman  called  Fredegond.  He  accordingly  dismissed 
Fredegond,  and  married  Brunhilda's  sister,  Galswintha.  But 
he  soon  tired  of  his  new  partner,  and  one  morning  Galswintha 
was  found  strangled  in  her  bed.  A  few  days  afterwards  Chilperic 
married  Fredegond.  This  murder  was  the  cause  of  long  and 
bloody  wars,  uiter^>eised  with  truces,  between  Chilperic  and 
Sigebert.  In  575  Sigebert  was  assassinated  by  Fredegond  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  had  Chilperic  at  his  mercy.  Chilperic 
retrieved  his  position,  took  from  Austrasia  Tours  and  Poitiers 
and  some  places  in  Aquitaine,  and  fostered  discord  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  east  daring  the  minority  of  Childebert  U.  One 
day,  however,  while  returning  from  the  chase  to  the  town  of 
Chelles,  Chilperic  was  stabbed  to  death. 

Chilperic  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  Merovingian 
sovereigns.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  extend  the  royal 
authority.  He  levied  numerous  imposts,  and  his  fiscal  measures 
provoked  a  great  sedition  at  Limoges  in  579.  He  wished  to 
bring  about  the  subjection  of  the  chiurch,  and  to  this  end  sold 
bishoprics  to  the  highest  bidder,  annidled  the  wills  made  in 
favour  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  sought  to  impose  upon 
his  subjects  a  rationalistic  conception  of  the  Trhiity.  He 
pretended  to  some  literary  culture,  and  was  the  author  of  scmie 
halting  verse.  He  even  added  letters  to  the  Latin  alphabet, 
and  wished  to  have  the  MSS.  rewritten  with  the  new  characters. 
The  wresting  of  Tours  from  Austrasia  and  the  seizture  of  ecclesi- 
astical property  provoked  the  bitter  hatred  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
by  whom  Chilperic  was  stigmatized  as  the  Nero^and  the  Herod 
of  his  time. 

See  S^r^sia,  V^glise  e^  V£m  sous  Us  rois  frames  au  VP  sikde 
(Ghent,  1888). 

Chilperic  II.  (d.  720)  was  the  son  of  Childeric  n.  He 
became  king  of  Neustria  in  715,  on  which  occasion  he  changed 
his  name  from  Daniel  to  Chilperic.  At  first  he  was  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Ragenfrid,  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  Charles  Martd, 
however,  overthrew  Ragenfrid,  accepted  Chilperic  as  king  of 
Neustria,  and,  on  the  death  of  Clotaire  IV.,  set  him  over  the  whole 
kingdom.    The  young  king  died  soon  afterwards.         (C.  Pf.) 

CHILTERN  HILLS,  or  T&s  Chilterns,  a  range  of  chalk  hills 
in  England,  extending  through  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Bedfordshire.  Running  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  they 
form  a  well-marked  escarpment  north-westward,  while  the 
south-eastern  slope  is  long.  The  name  of  Chiltems  is  applied 
to  the  hills  between  the  Thames  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goring 


and  the  headwaters  of  its  tributary  the  Lea  between  Dunstable 
and  Hitchin,  the  crest  line  between  these  points  being  about 
55  m.  in  length.  But  these  hills  are  part  of  a  larger  chalk  system, 
continuing  the  line  of  the  White  Horse  Hills  from  Berkshire, 
and  themselves  continued  eastward  by  the  East  Anglian  ridge. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  the  Chiltems  is  foxmd  in  the  centre 
from  Watlington  to  Tring,  where  heights  from  800  to  850  ft. 
are  frequent.  Westward  towards  the  Thames  gap  the  elevation 
falls  away  but  little,  but  eastward  the  East  Anglian  ridge  does 
not  often  exceed  500  ft.,  though  it  continues  the  northward 
escarpment  across  Hertfordshire.  There  are  several  passes 
through  the  Chilterns,  followed  by  main  roads  and  railways 
converging  on  London,  which  lies  in  the  basin  of  which  these 
hills  form  part  of  the  northern  rim.  The  most  remarkable 
passes  are  those  near  Tring,  Wendover  and  Prince's  Risborough, 
the  floors  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  gravels  of  former  rivers. 
The  Chiltems  were  formerly  covered  with  a  forest  of  beech, 
and  there  is  still  a  local  supply  of  this  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  chairs  and  other  articles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wycombe. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  An  old  principle  of  English  parlia- 
mentary law  declared  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
once  duly  chosen,  could  not  resign  his  seat.  This  mle  was  a 
relic  of  the  days  when  the  local  gentry  had  to  be  compelled  to 
serve  in  parliament.  The  only  method,  therefore,  of  avoiding 
the  rule  came  to  be  by  accepting  an  office  of  profit  from  the 
crown,  a  statute  of  1707  enacting  that  every  member  accepting 
an  office  of  profit  from  the  crown  should  thereby  vacate  his  seat, 
but  should  be  capable  of  re-election,  imless  the  office  in  question 
had  been  created  since  1705,  or  had  been  otherwise  declared  to 
disqualify  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  Among  the  posts  of  profit 
held  by  members  cff  the  House  of  Commons  in  the.  first  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  are  to  be  foimd  the  names  of  several  crown  steward- 
ships, which  apparently  were  not  regarded  as  places  of  profit 
under  the  crown  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  1707,  for  no 
seats  were  vacated  by  appointment  to  them.  The  fiist  instance 
of  the  acceptance  of  such  a  stewardship  vacating  a  seat  was  in 
1740,  when  the  house  decided  that  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  on  inheriting 
from  his  father,  in  virtue  of  a  royal  grant,  the  stewardship  of  the 
lordship  and  manor  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  had  ipso  facto  vacated 
his  seat.  On  the  passing  of  the  Place  Act  of  1742,  the  idea  of 
utilizing  the  appointment  to  certain  crown  stewardships  (possibly 
suggested  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn's  case)  as  a  pretext  for  enabling  a 
member  to  resign  his  seat  was  carried  into  'practice.  These 
nominal  stewardships  were  eight  in  number,  but  only  two  sur- 
vived to  be  used  in  this  way  in  contemporary  practice-— those 
of  the  ChUtems  and  Northstead;  and  when  a  member  wished 
to  vacate  his  seat,  he  was  accordingly  spoken  of  as  taking  the 

Clultem  Himdreds. 

1.  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  County  Bucks, — 
The  Chiltem  Hundreds  formed  a  bailiwick  of  the  ordinary  type. 
They  are  situated  on  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  the  depredations  of  the 
bandits,  who  found  shelter  within  their  recesses,  became  at  an  early 
period  so  alarming  that  a  special  officer,  known  as  the  steward  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds,  was  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  districts.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  date 
the  necessity  for  such  an  appointment  disappeared,  but  the  three  hun< 
dreds  of  Stoke,  Bumham  and  Desborough  are  still  distinguished  by 
the  old  name.  The  appointment  of  steward  was  first  used  Tor  parlia- 
mentary purposes  in  1750,  the  appointment  being  made  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (and  at  his  discretion  to  grant  or  not), 
and  the  warrant  bestowing  on  the  holder  "  all  wages,  fees,  allowances 
and  other  privileges  and  pre-eminences."  Up  to  the  19th  century 
there  was  a  nominal  salary  of  20s.  attached  to  the  post.  It  was  laid 
down  in  1846  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  tnat  the  Chiltems 
could  not  be  granted  to  more  than  one  person  in  the  same  day,  but 
this  mle  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  for  on  four  occasions 
subseouent  to  1850  the  Chiltems  were  granted  twice  on  the  same  day. 
The  Cniltems  might  be  granted  to  members  whether  they  had  taken 
the  oath  or  not,  or  during  a  recess,  though  in  this  case  a  new  writ 
could  not  be  issued  until  the  House  met  again.  Each  new  warrant 
expressly  revoked  the  grant  to  the  last  holder,  the  new  steward 
retaining  it  in  his  turn  until  another  should  be  appointed. 

2.  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Manor  of  East  Hundred,  or  Hendred, 
Berks. — ^Thts  stewardship  was  first  used  for  parliamentary  purposes 
in  ij^63,  and  was  in  more  or  less  constant  use  until  1840,  after  which 
it  disappeared.  This  manor  comprised  copyholds,  the  usual  courts 
were  held,  and  the  stewardship  was  an  actual  and  active  office,  the 
duties  being  executed  by  a  deputy  steward.    The  manor  was  sold  by 
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public  auction  in  1823  for  ^910,  but  in  some  manner  the  crown 
retained  the  right  of  appointing  a  steward  for  seventeen  years  after 
that  date. 

3.  Steward  and  Bailiff  of  the  Manor  of  Northstead,  Yorkshire. — 
This  manor  was  crown  property  before  1750,  but  was  in  lease  until 
1838.  It  has  no  copyhold  lands,  nor  are  there  any  records  of  manor 
courts.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  profits  having  ever  been  derived 
from  the  office.  It  was  used  for  parliamentary  purposes  in  1844  ^nd 
subsequently. 

4.  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Hempholmet  Yorkshire, — ^This  manor 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Northstead.  It 
was  in  lease  until  1835.  It  was  first  used  for  parliamentary  purposes 
in  1845  and  was  in  constant  use  until  1865.     It  was  sold  in  1866. 

5.  Escheator  of  Munster. — E^cheators  were  officers  commissioned 
to  secure  the  rights  of  the  crown  over  property  which  had  legally 
escheated  to  it.  In  Ireland  mention  is  made  of  escheators  as  early  as 
1256.  In  1605  the  escheatorship  of  Ireland  was  split  up  into  four, 
one  for  each  province,  but  the  duties  soon  became  practically  nominal. 
The  escheatorship  of  Munster  was  first  used  for  parliamentary  pur- 
poses in  the  Irish  parliament  from  1703  to  1800,  and  in  the  united 
parliament  (24  times  for  Irish  seats  ana  once  for  a  Scottish  seat)  from 
1 801  to  1820.  After  1820  it  was  discontinued  and  finally  abolished 
in  1838. 

6.  Steward  of  the  Manor  of  Old  Shoreham,  Sussex. — ^This  manor 
belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  crown  appointment.  It  was  first 
used  for  parliamentary  purposes  in  1756,  and  then,  occasionally, 
until  1799,  in  which  year  it  was  sold  by  the  duchy  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

7.  Steward  of  the  Manor  ofPoynings^  Sussex. — ^This  manor  reverted 
to  the  cfown  on  the  death  of  Lord  Montague  about  1804,  but  was 
leased  up  to  about  1835.  It  was  only  twice  used  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  in  1841  and  1843. 

8.  Escheator  of  Ulster. — ^This  appointment  was  used  in  the  united 
parliament  three  times,  for  Irish  seats  only;  the  last  time  in  1819. 

See  parliamentarv  paper — Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
House  of  Commons  (Vacating  of  Seats)  (1894}.  (T.  A.  I.) 

CHILWA  (incorrectly  Shirwa),  a  shallow  lake  in  south-east 
Africa,  S.S.E.  of  Lake  Nyasa,  cut  by  35^  20'  £.,  and  lying  between 
1 5^  and  1 5^  3  5'  S .  The  lake  is  undergoing  a  process  of  desiccation, 
and  in  some  dry  seasons  (as  in  1879  and  1903)  the  "  open  water  " 
is  reduced  to  a  number  of  large  pools.  Formerly  the  lake  seems 
to  have  found  an  outlet  northwards  to  the  Lujenda  branch  of 
the  Rovuma,  but  with  the  sinking  of  its  levd  it  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  Lujenda  by  a  wooded  ridge  some  30  to  40  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  plains.  There  are  four  islands,  the 
largest  rising  500  ft.  above  the  water.  The  lake  was  discovered 
by  David  Livingstone  in  1859  and  was  by  him  called  Shirwa, 
fr<Hn  a  mishearing  of  the  native  name.  - 

CHIMAERA»  in  Greek  mythology,  a  fire-breathing  female 
monsiter  resembling  a  Hon  in  the  fore  part,  a  goat  in  the  middle, 
and  a  dragon  behind  (Iliad,  vi.  179),  with  three  heads  correspond* 
ing.  She  devastated  Caria  and  Lycia  until  she  was  finally  slain  by 
Bellerophon  (see  H.  A«  Fischer,  Belleropkon,  1851).  The  origin 
of  the  myth  was  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil  of  Lyda  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  ii.  'iio;  Servius  on  Aeneid,  vi  288)^  where  works 
have  been  fotmd  containing  representations  of  the  Chimaera 
in  the  simple  form  of  a  lion.  In  modem  art  the  Chimaera  is 
usually  represented  as  a  lion,  with  a  goat^s  head  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  as  in  the  bronze  Chimaera  of  Areszo  (5th  century). 
The  word  is  now  used  generally  to  denote  a  fantastic  idea  or 
fiction  of  the  imagination. 

CHIMATy  a  town  in  the  extreme  south-east  ol  the  province  of 
Hainaut,  Belgium,  dating  from  the  7th  century.  Pop.  (1904) 
3383.  It  is  more  commonly  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  district 
entre  Sambre  et  Meuse.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  French 
frontier  it  has  undergone  many  sieges,  the  last  of  which  was  in 
1640,  when  Turenne  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  reduced  to 
such  niin  that  it  could  never  stand  another.  The  town  is  chiefly 
famous  for  the  castle  and  park  that  bear  its  name.  Originally  a 
stronghold  of  the  Cr6y  family,  it  has  passed  through  the  D'Aren- 
bergs  to  its  present  owners,  the  princes  of  Caraman-Chimay. 
The  castle,  which  before  Turenne's  order  to  demolish  it  possessed 
seven  towers,  has  now  only  one  in  ruins,  and  a  modem  chd,teau 
was  built  in  the  Tudor  style  in  the  i8th  century.  This  domain 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  one  of  the  twelve  peerages  of  Hainaut. 
Madame  Tallien,  daughter  of  Dr  Cabarms,  the  Lady  of  Thermidor, 
married  as  her  second  husband  the  prince  de  Chimay,  and  held 
her  little  court  here  down  to  her  death  in  1835.    There  is  a 


memorial  to  her  in  the  church,  which  also  contains  a  fine  monu* 
ment  of  PMLUppe  de  Croy,  chamberlain  and  comrade  in  arms  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  John  Froissart  the  chronicler  died  and 
was  buried  here.  There  is  a  statue  in  his  honour  on  the  Grand 
Place.  Chimay  is  situated  on  a  stream  called  the  White  Water, 
which  in  its  lower  course  becomes  the  Viroin  and  joins  the  Meuse. 

CHIME,  (i)  (Probably  derived  from  a  mistaken  separation 
into  two  words,  chimhe  hell,  of  chymbal  or  chymbel,  the  old  form 
of  "cymbal,"  Lat.  cymbalum),  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  a  set  of  bells  in  a  church  or  other  tower,  or  in  a  dock,  are 
struck  so  as  to  produce  a  sequence  of  musical  sounds  or  a  tune. 
For  the  mechanism  of  such  an  arrangement  in  a  clock  and  in  a 
set  of  bells,  see  the  articles  Clock  and  Bell.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  the  tune  thus  played  by  the  bells  and  also  to  the 
harmonious  "  fall  "  of  verse,  and  so,  figuratively,  to  any  harmoni- 
ous agreement  of  thought  or  action.  (2)  (From  Mid.  £ng.  ckimb, 
a  word  meaning  "  edge,"  common  in  varied  forms  to  Teutonic 
languages,  cf.  Ger.  Kimme),  the  bevelled  rim  formed  by  the 
projecting  staves  at  the  ends  of  a  cask. 

CHIMERE  (Lat.  chimera,  chimaera;  O.  Ft,  chamarre.  Mod.  Fr* 
simarre;  Ital.  zimarra;  cf.  Span,  eamarra,  a  she^skin  coat; 
possibly  derived  ultimately  from  Gr.  ymjJkpum,  "wintry," 
i.e.  a  winter  overcoat),  in  modem  English  use  the  name  of  a 
garment  worn  as  part  of  the  ceremonial  dress  of  Andean  bishops. 
It  is  a  long  sleeveless  gown  of  silk  or  satin,  open  down  the  front, 
gathered  in  at  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  and  with  slits 
for  the  arms.  It  is  worn  over  the  rochet  {q.v.),  and  its  colour  ii 
either  black  or  scarlet  (convocation  robes).  By  a  late  abuse  the 
sleeves  of  the  rochet  were,  from  motives  of  convenience,  some- 
times attached  to  the  chimere.  The  origin  of  the  chimere  haa 
been  the  subject  of  much  debate;  but  the  view  that  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  cope  iq.v.)  is  now  discarded,  and  it  is  practic- 
ally proved  to  be  derived  from  the  medieval  tabard  {tahardum, 
tdberda  or  coUobium),  an  upper  garment  worn  in  civil  life  by  all 
classes  of  people  both  in  England  and  abroad.  It  has  theie- 
fore  a  common  origin  with  certain  academic  robes  (see  Robes, 
§  Academic  dress). 

The  word  "  chimere,"  which  first  appears  in  England  in  the 
14th  century,  was  sometimes  applied  not  only  to  the  tabard 
worn  over  the  rochet,  but  tothe  sleeved  cassock  worn  under  it. 
Thus  Archbishop  Scrope  is  described  as  wearing  when  on  his  way 
to  execution  (1405)  a  blue  chimere  with  sleeves.  But  the  word 
properly  applies  to  the  sleeveless  tabard  which  tended  to  super- 
sede, from  the  15th  century  onwards,  the  inconvenient  cappa 
clausa  (a  long  closed  cloak  with  a  slit  in  front  for  the  arms)  as  the 
out-of-doors  upper  garment  of  bishops.  These  chimeres,  the 
colours  of  which  (murrey,  scarlet,  green,  &c.)  may  possibly  have 
denoted  academical  rank,  were  part  of  the  dvil  costume  of 
prelates.  Thus  in  the  inventory  of  Walter  Skirlawe,. bishop  of 
Durham  (1405-1406),  eight  chimeres  of  various  colours  are 
mentioned,  including  two  for  riding  {pro  equiiatura)^  The 
chimere  was,  moreover,  a  cold  weather  garment.  In  summ^  its 
place  was  taken  by  the  tippet. 

In  the  Anglican  form  for  the  consecration  of  bishops  the  newly 
consecrated  prelate,  hitherto  vested  in  rochet,  is  directed  to  put 
on  "  the  rest  of  the  episcopal  habit,"  i.e.  the  chimere.  The  robe 
has  thus  become  in  the  Church  of  England  symbolical  of  the 
episcopal  ofi&ce,  and  is  in  effect  a  liturgical  vestment.  The  rubric 
containing  this  direction  was  added  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  1662;  and  there  is  proof  that  the  development  of  the 
chimere  into  at  least  a  choir  vestment  was  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation.  Foxe,  indeed,  mentions  that  Hooper  at  his 
consecration  wore  "  a  long  scarlet  chymere  down  to  the  foot " 
{Acts  and  Mon.,  ed.  1563,  p.  105 1),  a  source  of  trouble  to  himself 
and  of  scandal  to  other  extreme  reformers;  but  that  this  was 
no  more  than  the  full  civil  dress  of  a  bishop  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Archbishop  Parker  at  his  consecration  wore  surplice 
and  tippet,  and  only  put  on  the  chimere,  when  the  service  was 
over,  to  go  away  in.  This  dvil  quality  of  the  garment  still 
survives  alongside  the  other;  the  full  dress  of  an  Anglican  prdate 
at  dvil  functions  of  importance  {e.g.  in  parliament,  or  at  court) 
is  still  rochet  and  chimere. 
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The  continental  equivalent  of  the  chimere  is  the  simarra  or  simorre^ 
which  is  defined  by  foreign  ecclesiologists  (Moroni,  Barbier  de 
Montault)  asa  kind  of  soutane  (cassock),  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  having  a  small  cape  and  short,  open  arms  (tnanches-fausses)  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  and  decorated  with  buttons.  In 
France  and  Germany  it  is  fitted  more  or  less  to  the  figure;  in  Italy 
it  is  wider  and  falls  down  straig^ht  in  front.  Like  the  soutane^  the 
simarra  is  not  proper  to  any  particular  tank  of  clei^,  but  in  the  case 
of  bishops  and  prelates  it  is  ornamented  with  red  buttons  and  bind- 
ings. It  never  has  a  train  {cauda).  It  is  not  universally^  worn,  e.g.  in 
Germany  apparently  only  by  prelates.  G.  Moroni  identifies  the 
simarra  with  the  efUogium  which  Domenico  Magri,  in  his  Hierolexicon 
(ed.  1677),  calls  tne  uppermost  garment  of  the  clergy,  worn  over  the 
soutane  (toga)  instead  ot  the  mantdlum  (vestis  suprema  clericorum  loco 
pallii),  with  a  cross-reference  to  Tabardum,  the  "usual"  upper 
garment  (pallium  usuale) ;  and  this  definition  is  repeated  in  the  8th 
edition  of  the  work  (1732).  From  this  it  appears  tnat  so  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century  the  simarra  was  still  in  common  use  as  an 
out-of-doors  overcoat.  But,  according  to  Moroni,  by  the  latter  half 
.of  the  19th  century  the  simarra,  though  still  worn  by  certain  civilians 
(e.g,  notaries  and  students),  had  become  in  Italy  chiefly  the  domestic 
garment  of  the  clergy,  notably  of  superiors,  p^irish  priests,  rectors, 
certain  regulars,  pnests  of  congregations,  bishops,  prelates  and 
cardinals.  It  was  worn  also  by  the  Roman  senators,  and  is  still  worn 
by  university  professors.  A  black  zimarra  lined  with  white,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  a  white  binding  and  gold  tassels,  is  worn 
by  the  pope. 

More  analogous  to  the  Anglican  chimere  in  shape,  though  not  in 
significance,  is  the  purple  matUeUetum  worn  over  the  rochet , by  bishops, 
ami  by  others  autnonzed  to  wear  the  episcopal  insignia,  in  presence 
of  the  pope  or  his  legates.  This  symbolizes  the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  (symbolized  by  the  rochet)  so  long  as  the 
pope  or  nis  representative  is  present.  Thus  at  the  Curia  cardinals  and 
prelates  wear  the  mantettetum,  while  the  pope  wears  the  simarra,  and 
the  first  act  of  the  cardinal  camerlengo  after  the  pope's  death  is  to 
eiDDose  his  rochet  by  laying  aside  the  mantelletum,  the  other  cardinals 
following  his  example,  as  a  symbol  that  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
papacy  the  pope's  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Sacred  College.  On 
the  analogy  of^the  mankUetum  certain  Anglican  prelates,  American 
and  coiomal,  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  m  purple  chimeres ; 
which,  as  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Robinson  justly  points  out,  is  a  most  un- 
happy innovation,  since  it  has  no  historical  justification,  and  its 
symoolism  is  rather  unfortunate. 

Authorities. — ^See  the  Report  of  the  sub-committee  of  Con- 
vocation on  the  ornaments  of  the  church  and  its  ministers,  p.  3^ 
(London,  1908) ;  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Robinson,  **  The  black  chimere  of 
Anglican  Prelates:  a  plea  for  its  retention  and  proper  use,"  in 
Transactions  of  the  St  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  181-220 
(London,  1898);  Herbert  Druitt,  Costume  on  Brasses  (London, 
1906);  G.  NIoroni,  Disionario  deW  erudizione  storico-^cclesiastica 
(Venice,  1861),  vol.  103,  s.v.  "Zimarra";  X.  Barbier  de  Montault, 
TraiU  Pratique  de  la  construction,  6fc.,  des  iglises,  ii.  538  (Paris, 
1878).  (W.A.P.) 

CHIMESTAN  (Tsimshian),  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
now  some  3000  in  number,  living  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Skeena  river,  British  Columbia,  and  on  the  islands  near  the 
coast.  They  are  a  powerfully  built  people,  who  tattoo  and  wear 
labrets  and  rings  in  noses  and  ears.  They  are  skilful  fishermen, 
and  live  in  large  communal  houses.  They  are  divided  into 
clans  and  distinct  social  orders. 

CHIMKENT»  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province  of 
Syr-darya,  70  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Tashkent,  Pop.  (1897) 
10,756,  mostly  Sarts.  It  occupies  a  strategical  position  at  the 
west  end  of  the  valley  between  the  Alexander  range  and  the 
Ala-tau  (or  Talas-tau),  at  the  meeting  of  commercial  routes 
from  (i)  Vyemyi  and  Siberia  beyond,  from  the  north-east, 
(2)  the  Aral  Sea  and  Orenburg  (connected  with  it  by  rail  since 
1905)  to  the  north-west,  and  (3)  Ferghana  and  Bokhara  to  the 
south.  The  citadel,  which  was  stormed  by  the  Russians  in  1864, 
stands  on  high  ground  above  the  town,  but  is  now  in  ruins. 
Chimkent  is  visited  by  consumptive  patients  who  wish  to  try 
the  koumiss  cure.    It  has  cotton  mills  and  soap-works. 

CHIMllET  (through  the  Fr.  cheminie,  from  cammata,  sc. 
camera,  a  Lat.  derivative  of  caminus,  an  oven  or  furnace),  in 
architecture,  that  portion  of  a  building,  rising  above  the  roof, 
in  which  are  the  flues  conveying  the  smoke  to  the  outer  air. 
Originally  the  term  included  the  fireplace  as  well  as  the  chimney 
shaft.  At  Rochester  Castle  (1130)  and  Heddington,  Essex, 
there  were  no  external  chimney  shafts,  and  the  flue  was  carried 
through  the  wall  at  some  height  above  the  fireplace.  In  the 
early  examples  the  chimney  shaft  was  circular,  with  one  flue  only, 
and  was  terminated  with  a  conical  cap,  the  smoke  issuing  from 


openings  in  the  side,  which  at  Sherborne  Abbey  (a.d.  1300) 

were  treated  decoratively.    It  was  not  till  the  15th  century  that 

the  smoke  issued  at  the  top,  and  later  in  the  century  that  more 

than  one  flue  was  carried  up  in  the  same  shaft.    There  are  a  few 

examples  of  the  clustered  shaft  in  stone,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 

contemporaneous  with  the  general  use  of  brick.    The  brick 

chimney  shafts,  of  which  there  are  fine  specimens  at  Hampton 

Court,  were  richly  decorated  with  chevrons  and  other  geometrical 

patterns.    One  of  the  best  examples  is  that  at  Thornton  Castle, 

Gloucestershire. 

In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  in  France  the  chimney  shaft 

was  recognized  as  an  important  architectural  feature,  and  was 

of  considerable  elevation  in  consequence  of  the  great  height  of 

the  roofs.    In  the  chateau  of  Meillant  (1503)  the  chimney  shafts 

are  decorated  with  angle  buttresses,  niches  and  canopies,  in  the 

late  Flamboyant  style;  and  at  Chambord  and  Blois  they  are 

carved  with  pilasters  and  niches  with  panelling  above,  carved 

with  the  salamander  and  other  armorial  devices.  In  the  Roman 

palaces  they  are  sometimes  masked  by  the  balustrades,  and 

(when  shown)  take  the  form  of  sepulchral  urns,  as  if  to  disguise 

their  real  purpose.    Though  not  of  a  very  architectural  character, 

the  chimneys  at  Venice  present  perhaps  the  greatest  variety  of 

terminations,  and  as  a  rule  the  smoke  comes  out  on  the  sides 

and  not  through  the  top.  (R.  P.  S.) 

Factory  Chimneys, — Chimnej^s,  besides  removing  the  products  of 
combustion,  also  serve  to  provide  the  fire  with  the  air  x^uisite  for 
burning  the  fuel.  The  hot  air  in  the  shaft,  being  lighter  than  the  cold 
air  outside  it,  tends  to  rise,  and  as  it  does  so  air  flows  in  at  the  bottom 
to  take  its  place.  An  ascending  current  is  thus  established  in  the 
chimiley,  its  velocity,  other  things  being  equal,  var^ng  as  the  square 
root  of  the  height  of  the  shaft  above  the  grate.  The  velocity  also 
increases  with  increase  of  temperature  in  the  gas  column,  but  since 
the  weight  of  each  cubic  foot  grows  less  as  the  gases  expand,  the 
amount  of  smoke  discharged  by  a  chimney  does  not  increase  inde- 
finitely with  the  temperature;  a  maximum  is  reached  when  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  gases  in  the  shaft  and  the  out- 
side air  is  about  600^  F.,  but  the  rate  ofincrease  is  very  slow  after  the 
difference  has  jpassed  about  300^  F.  In  designing  a  chimney  the 
dimensions  (height  and  sectional  area)  have  to  be  so  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  burnt  in  the  various  furnaces  connected 
with  it  that  at  the  temperature  employed  the  products  of  combustion 
are  effectively  removed,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  frictional 
retardation  of  the  current  against  the  sides  of  the  flues  and  shafts 
and  in  passing  through  the  fire.  The  velocity  of  the  current  in  actual 
chimneys  vanes  widely,  from  3  or  4  to  ^o  or  60  ft.  a  second.  Increased 
velocity,  obtainable  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  shaft,  gives 
increased  delivering  capacity,  but  a  speed  of  10  or  12  ft.  a  second 
is  regarded  as  good  practice.  ^  Ordinary  factory  chimneys  do  not  in 
general  exceed  180  or  200  ft.  in  height,  but  in  some  cases,  especially 
when,  as  in  chemical  works,  they  are  employed  to  get  rid  of  objection- 
able vapour?,  they  have  been  made  double  that  height,  or  even  more. 
In  section  they  are  round,  octagonal  or  square.  The  circular  form 
offers  the  least  resistance  to  wind  pressure,  and  for  a  given  height 
and  sectional  area  requires  less  material  to  secure  stability  than  the 
octagonal  and  still  less  than  the  square;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
more  liability  to  cracking.  Brick  is  the  ipaterial  commonly  used,  but 
many  chimneys  are  now  made  of  iron  or  steel.  Reinforced  concrete 
is  also  employed. 

CHIMNEYPIECE,  the  term  given  to  the  projecting  hood  which 
in  medieval  times  was  built  over  a  fireplace  to  catch  the  smoke, 
and  at  a  later  date  to  the  decorative  framework,  often  carried 
up  to  the  ceiling.  "  Chimne3T)iece  "  or  "  mantelpiece  "  is  now 
thp  general  term  for  the  jambs,  mantelshelf  and  external  acces- 
sories of  a  fireplace.  For  many  centuries  the  chimneypiece 
was  the  most  ornamental  and  most  artistic  feature  of  a  room, 
but  as  fiteplaces  have  become  smaller^  and  modem  methods  of 
heating  have  been  introduced,  its  artistic  as  well  as  its  practical 
significance  has  grown  less. 

Up  to  the  1 2th  century  rooms  were  warmed  entirely  by  a  hypo- 
caust,  or  with  braziers,  or  by  fires  on  the  hearth,  the  smoKe  finding 
its  way  up  to  a  lantern  in  the  roof.  The  earliest  chimneypiece  known 
is  that  in  the  King's  House  at  Southampton,  with  Norman  shafts  in 
the  joints  carrying  a  segmental  arch,  which  is  attributed  to  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  century.  At  a  later  date,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  width  of  the  ^replace,  flat  or  segmental  arches  were  thrown 
across  and  constructed  with  voussoirs,  sometimes  joggled,  the  thrust 
of  the  arch  being  resisted  by  bars  of  iron  at  the  bacK.  In  domestic 
work  of  the  14th  century  the  chimneypiece  was  greatly  increased 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  members  of  the  family  sitting  on  either  side 
of  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  in  these  cases  great  beams  of  timber 
were  employed  to  carry  the  hood ;  in  such  cases  the  fireplace  was  so 
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deeply  recessed  as  to  become  externally  an  important  architectural 
feature,  as  at  Haddon  Hall.  The  largest  chimneypiece  existing  is 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palais  des  Comtes  at  Poitiers,  which  is  nearly 
30  ft.  wide,  having  two  intermediate  supports  to  carry  the  hood; 
the  stone  flues  are  carried  up  between  the  tracery  of  an  immense 
window  above.  In  the  early  Renaissance  style,  the  chimneypiece 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bruges  is  a  magnificent  example;  the 
upper  portion,  carved  in  oak,  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  room, 
with  statues  of  nearly  life  size  of  Charles  V.  and  others  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain.  The  most  prolific  modem  designer  of  chimneypieces 
was  J.  B.  Piranesi,  who  in  1765  published  a  large  series,  on  whicn  at  a 
later  date  the  Empire  style  in  France  was  based.  In  France  the  finest 
work  of  the  early  Renaissance  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  chimney- 
pieces,  which  are  of  infinite  variety  of  design. 

The  English  chimneyi>ieces  of  the  earljr  17th  century,  when  the 
purer  Italian  style  was  introduced  by  Inigo  Tones,  were  extremelv 
simple  in  design,  sometimes  consisting  only  of  the  ordinary  mantel- 
piece, with  classic  architraves  and  shelf,  the  upper  part  of  the 
chimney  breast  being  panelled  like  the  rest  of  tne  room.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  the  classic  architrave  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  a  much  bolder  and  more  effective  moulding,  as  in  the 
chimneypieces  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  shelf  was  omitted. 

In  the  1 8th  century  the  architects  returned  to  the  Inigo  Tones 
classic  type,  but  influenced  by  the  French  work  of  Louis  XlV.  and 
XV.  Figure  sculpture,  generally  represented  by  graceful  figures  on 
each  side,  which  assisted  to  carry  the  shelf,  was  introduced,  and  the 
overmantel  developed  into  an  elaborate  frame  for  the  family  portrait 
over  the  chimneypiece.  Towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  the 
designs  of  the  brothers  Adam  superseded  all  others,  and  a  century 
later  they  came  again  into  fashion.  The  Adam  mantels  are  in  wood 
enriched  with  ornament,  cast  in  moulds,  sometimes  copied  from  the 
carved  wood  decoration  of  old  times.  (R.  P.  S.) 

CHIMPANZEE  {Chimpanzi)y  the  vernacular  name  of  the 
highest  species  of  the  man-like  apes,  forming  the  t3^ical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  ArUkropopUhecus.  Chimpanzees,  of 
which  there  appear  to  be  at  least  two  species,  range  through  the 
tropical  forest-zone  of  Africa  from  the  west  coast  to  Uganda. 
The  t3rpical  A.  troglodytes  has  been  long  known  to  European 
science,  Dr  Tyson,  a  celebrated  surgeon  and  anaton^  of  his  time, 
having  dissected  a  young  individual,  and  described  it,  as  a  pigmy 
or  Homo  sylvestris,  in  a  book  published  in  1699.  Of  this  baby 
chimpanzee  the  skeleton  may  be  s^n  in  the  Natural  History 
branch  of  the  British  Museum  alongside  the  volume  in  which 
it  is  described.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1 788  that  the  chimpanzee 
received  what  is  now  recognized  as  a  scientific  name,  having  been 
christened  in  that  year  Simia  troglodytes  by  the  naturalist 
Johann  Friedrich  Gmelin.  In  his  classification  it  was  included 
in  the  same  genus  as  the  orang-utan;  and  it  has  recently  been 
suggested  that  the  name  Simia  pertains  of  right  to  the  chim- 
panzee rather  than  to  the  orang-utan.  Between  the  typical  West 
African  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla  (q.v,)  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  drawing  a  distinction;  the  difficulty  comes  in  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  aberrant  races,  or  spedes,  of  chimpanzee,  some 
of  which  are  so  gorilla-like  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deter- 
mine to  which  group  they  really  pertain.  In  height  the  adult 
male  chimpanzee  of  the  typical  form  does  not  exceed  5  ft.,  and  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  a  full  black,  while  the  skin,  especially  that  of 
the  face,  is  light-coloured;  the  ears  are  remarkably  large  and 
prominent,  and  the  hands  reach  only  a  short  distance  below  the 
knees.  The  head  is  rounded  and  short,  without  prominent  beet- 
ling ridges  above  the  eyes,  or  a  strong  crest  along  the  middle  line  of 
the  back  of  the  skull;  and  the  tusks  of  the  old  males  are  of  no  very 
great  length  and  prominence.  Moreover,  there  is  no  very  marked 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  sexes.  Gentleness  and  docility 
are  specially  characteristic  of  the  species,  even  when  fidl-grown; 
while  in  the  native  state  its  habits  are  thoroughly  arboreal. 

In  central  Africa  the  chimpanzees  assume  more  or  less  marked 
gorilla-like  traits.  The  first  of  these  aberrant  types  is  Schweinfurth*s 
chimpanzee  (Anthropopithecus  troglodytes  schiutinfurthi),  which  in- 
habits the  Niam-Niam  country,  and,  although  evidently  belonging 
to  the  same  species  as  the  typical  race,  exhibits  certain  gorilla-like 
features.  These  traits  are  still  more  developed  in  the  bald  chim- 
panzee {A.  tschego)  of  Loango,  the  Gabun,  and  other  regions  of 
French  Congo,  which  takes  its  Eng^lish  name  from  the  sparse  covering 
of  hair  on  the  head.  The  most  gorilla-like  of  all  the  races  is,  however, 
the  kulu-kamba  chimpanzee  (A,  kulu-kamba)  of  du  Chaillu,  which- 
inhabits  central  Africa.  The  celebrated  ape  **  Mafuka,"  which  lived 
in  the  Dresden  zoological  gardens  during  1875,  ^nd  came  from  Loango, 
was  apparently  a  member  of  this  species,  although  it  was  at  one  time 
regaraed  as  a  hybrid  between  a  chimpanzee  and  a  gorilla.  These 
gorilla-like  traits  were  still  more  pronounced  in  ** Johanna,"  a  female 


chimpanzee  living  in  Bamum  &  Bailey's  show  in  1899,  which  has  been 
descnbed  and  figured  by  Dr  A.  Keith.  The  heavy  ridges  over  the 
brow,  originallv  supposed  to  be  distinctive  of  the  gorilki,  are  particu- 
larly welT  marked  in  "Johanna,"  and  they  would  doubtless  be  still 
more  noticeable  in  the  male  of  the  same  race,  which  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  du  Chaillu 's  kulu-kamba.  Still  the  large  size  and 
prominence  of  the  ears  proclaim  that  both  "  Mafuka "  and 
'  Johanna  "  were  chimpanzees  and  not  gorillas.  A  gorilla-like 
feature  in  **  Johanna  "  is,  however,  the  presence  of  large  folds  at 
the  sides  (cUa)  of  the  nostrils,  which  are  absent  in  the  typical  chim- 
panzee, but  in  the  gorilla  extend  down  to  the  upper  lip.  Chimpanzees 
exhibit  great  docility  in  confinement,  where,  however,  they  seldom 
survive  for  any  great  length  of  time.  They  likewise  display  a  much 
higher  degree  <^  intelligence  than  any  of  the  other  man-like  apes. 
(See  Primates.)  (R.  L.*) 

CHINA,  a  country  of  eastern  Asia,  the  principal  division  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  In  addition  to  China  proper  the  Chinese 
Empire  includes  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  Sin-kiang 
(East  Turkestan,  Kulja,  Dzungaria,  &c.,  i.e.  all  the  Chinese 
dependencies  lying  between  Mongolia  on  the  north  and  Tibet  on 
the  south).  Its  most  southern  point  is  in  18^  50'  N.;  its  most 
northern  in  53^  25'  N.;  its  most  western  in  74^  £.,  and  its  most 
eastern  in  135^  E.  It  lies,  however,  mainly  between  20^  and 
50°  N.  and  80**  and  130®  E,  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Though  its  area  has  not  been  exactly  ascer- 
tained the  various  estimates  closely  approximate,  varying 
between  4,277,000  and  4,300,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.W., 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  along  a  frontier  extending  some 
6000  m.;  E.  by  Korea  and  those  parts  of  the  Pacific  known  as 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  China  Sea;  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  China  Sea, 
French  Indo-China,  Upper  Burma  and  the  Himalayan  states. 
It  is  narrowest  in  the  extreme  west.  Chinese  Turkestan  along 
the  meridian  of  Kashgar  (76^  £.)  has  a  breadth  of  but  250  m. 
It  rapidly  broadens  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  area  is  over 
1800  m.  across  in  a  direct  N.  and  S.  line.  Its  greatest  length  is 
from  the  N.E.  comer  of  Manchuria  to  the  S.W.  confines  of  Tibet, 
a  distance  of  3100  m.  in  a  direct  line.  Its  seaboard,  about  5000 
m.  following  the  indentations  of  the  coast,  is  almost  wholly  in 
China  proper,  but  the  peninsula  of  Ldao-tung  and  also  the  western 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao-timg  are  in  Manchuria. 

China  ^  proper  or  the  Eighteen  Provinces  {Shih-pa-shtng) 
occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  Mongolia,  W.  by  Turkestan  and  Tibet,  S.W.  by  Burma,  S. 
by  Tongking  and  the  gulf  of  that  name,  S.E.  by  the  South  China 
Sea,  E.  by  the  East  China  Sea,  the  Yellow  Sea,  Gulf  of  Chih-li 
and  Manchuria.    Its  area  is  approximately  1,500,000  sq.  m. 

This  vast  country  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  continental 
Asia  by  lofty  tablelands  and  rugged  mountain  ranges,  which 
determine  the  general  course — west  to  east — of  its  principal 
rivers.  On  the  north  and  west  the  Mongolian  and  Tibetan 
tablelands  present  towards  China  steep  escarpments  across 
which  are  very  few  passes.  On  the  S.W.  and  S.,  on  the  borders 
of  Yun-nan,  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys  separate  China 
from  Burma  and  Tongking.  On  the  narrow  N.E.  frontier  the 
transition  from  the  Manchurian  plateau  to  the  alluvial  plain  of 
northern  China  is  not  abrupt,  but,  before  the  advent  of  railways, 
Manchuria  afforded  few  and  difficult  means  of  access  to  other 
regions.  Thus  China  was  almost  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  save  by  sea  routes. 

I.  The  Country 

Western  China  consists  o(  highlands  often  sparsely,  and  eastern 
China  of  lowlands  densely  peopled.  Western  China  contains  the 
only  provinces  where  the  population  is  under  100  per  sq.  m. 
From  the  Tibetan  and  Mongolian  tablelands  project  mountain 
ranges  which,  ramifying  over  the  western  region,  enclose  elevated 
level  tracts  and|  lower  basins  and  valleys.  East  of  this  mountain- 
ous region,  which  extends  into  central  China  and  covers  probably 

^  As  to  the  origin  of  the  names  China  and  Cathay  (the  medieval 
name)  see  below  $  History.  According  to  one  theory  the  name 
China  is  of  Malay  origin,  designating  originally  the  region  now  called 
Indo-China,  but  transferred  in  early  times  to  China  proper.  By  the 
Chinese  the  country  is  often  called  Shih-pa-shhtg^^  *'  the  Eighteen 
Provinces,"  from  the  number  of  its  great  territorial  divisions.  It 
is  also  called  Chung-kwo,  *'  the  Middle  Kingdom,"  properly  used  of 
the  central  part  of  China,  and  Hwa-kwo,  "  the  Flowery  Kingdom.* 
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fully  half  of  the  kingdom,  are,  in  the  north  a  great  alluvial  plain 
and  in  the  south  a  vast  calcareous  tableland  traversed  by  hill 
ranges  of  moderate  elevation  (see  §§  Mountains  and  Geology). 
In  north-eastern  China  there  is  only  one  mountain  system,  the 
group  of  hills — ^highest  peak  5060  ft. — forming  the  Shan-tung 
peninsula.  This  peninsula  was  formerly  an  island,  but  has  been 
attached  to  the  mainland  by  the  growth  of  the  alluvial  plain. 
Besides  the  broad  division  of  the  country  into  western  and 
eastern  China  it  may  also  be  considered  as  divided  into  three 
regions  by  the  basins  of  its  chief  rivers,  the  Hwang-ho  (Yellow 
river)  in  the  north,  the  Yangtsze-kiang  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Si-kiang  (West  river)  in  the  south.  In  the  northern  provinces  of 
Kan-suh  and  Shen-si  the  basins  of  the  Hwang-ho  and  Yangtsze- 
kiang  are  separated  by  a  moxmtain  chain  with  various  names — 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Kuen-lun  range  of  central  Asia. 
These  mountains,  in  China,  attain,  in  the  Tsing-ling  Shan,  a 
maximum  elevation  of  13,000  ft.  East  of  Shen-si,  in  Ho-nan  the 
Fu-niu-shan  continue  the  range,  but  with  decreasing  elevation, 
and  beyond  this  the  deltaic  plain  is  entered. 

The  watershed  between  Uie  Yangtsze-kiang  and  that  of  the 
Si-kiang  is  less  clearly  marked.  It  traverses  the  immense  table- 
land which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  south-west  provinces  of 
Yun-nan  and  Kwei-chow  and  is  continued  eastward  by  the  lower 
tableland  of  Kwang*si  and  the  Nanshan  hiUs  (whose  elevation 
seldom  exceeds  6000  ft.) .  The  basin  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang  forms 
the  whole  of  central  China.  Its  western  border,  in  Sze-ch*uen 
and  Yun-nan,  is  wholly  mountainous,  with  heights  exceeding 
19,000  ft.  Central  Sze-ch*uen,  which  is  shut  in  by  these  moirn- 
tains  on  the  west,  by  the  Yim-nan  and  Kwei-chow  plateau  on  the 
south,  by  the  Kiu-lung  range  on  the  north,  and  by  highlands 
eastward  (save  for  the  narrow  valley  through  which  the  Yangtsze- 
kiang  forces  its  way),  is  a  vast  red  sandstone  tableland  of  about 
1600  ft.  elevation.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  supports  a  dense 
population.  Eastward  of  Sze-ch'uen  the  Yangtsze  valley  is 
studded  with  lakes.  Finally  it  enters  the  deltaic  plain.  The 
basin  of  the  Si-kiang  fills  the  two  southern  provinces  of  Kwang-si 
and  Kwang-tung  and  contains  no  very  striking  orographic 
features.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  extreme  S.W.  portion  of 
China  is  part  of  a  fourth  drainage  area.  Here  the  Mekong, 
Salween,  Song-koi  (Red  river),  &c.  flow  south  to  Indo-China. 

The  Coast. — ^The  coast-line,  following  all  the  minor  indentations, 
is  reckoned  at  over  A500  m.;  if  only  the  larger  inlets  and  pro- 
montories be  regardea,  the  coast-line  is  about  2150  m.  in  length. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a  semicircle,  with  its  most  easteny  point  midway 
(30®  N.)  between  its  northern  and  southern  extremities.  At  either 
end  of  this  semicircular  sweep  lies  a  peninsula,  and  beyond  the 
peninsula  a  gulf.  In  the  north  are  the  peninsula  of  Shan-tung  and 
the  gulf  of  Chih-li;  in  the  south  the  Lien-chow  peninsula  and  the 
gulf  of  Tongking.  Due  south  of  Lien-chow  peninsula,  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  is  Hai-nan,  the  only  considerable  island 
of  China.  From  the  northern  point  of  the  gulf  of  Chih-li  to  30*  N., 
where  is  Hang-chow  bay,  the  shores  are  flat  and  alluvial  save  where 
the  Shap'tung  peninsula  juts  out.  Along  this  stretch  there  are  few 
good  natural  harbours,  except  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  in  the 
Shan-tung  promontory ;  the  sea  is  shallow  and  has  many  shoals. 
Tbe  waters  oordering  the  coast  of  Chih-li  are  partly  frozen  in  winter; 
at  10  m.  from  the  shore  the  water  is  only  20  ft.  deep.  The  ijroximity 
of  Peking  gives  its  few  ports  importance;  that  of  Taku  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho.  In  bhan-tung,  deeply  indented  on  its  southern 
coast,  are  the  ports  of  Chi-f u.  Wei-nai-wei  and  Tsing-tao  (the  last  in 
Kiao-chow  bay).  South  of  Snan-tung  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangtsze  huge  sandbanks  border  the  coast,  with  narrow  channels 
between  them  and  the  shore.  The  estuary  of  the  Yanp;tsze  is  60  m. 
across;  it  contains  islands  and  sandbanks,  but  there  is  easy  access 
to  Wusung  (Shanghai)  and  other  river  ports.  The  bay  of  Hang- 
chow,  as  broad  at  its  entrance  as  the  Yangtsze  estuary,  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  Tsien-tang-ldang.  The  Chusan  and  other  groups  of 
islands  lie  across  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

South  of  Hang-chow  bay  the  character  of  the  coast  alters.  In 
place  of  the  alluvial  plain,  with  flat,  sandy  and  often  manhy  shores, 
the  coast  is  generally  hilly,  often  rocky  and  abrupt;  it  abounds 
in  small  indentations  and  possesses  numerous  excellent  harbours; 
in  thb  region  are  Fundiow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Hongkoi^,  Macao, 
Canton  and  other  well-known  ports.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is 
bordered  by  small  islands.  Formosa  lies  opposite  the  S.E.  coast, 
the  channel  between  it  and  Fu-kien  province  being  about  100  m.  wide. 
Formosa  protects  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Chiliia  from  the  typhoons 
experienced  farther  north  and  farther  south. 

Surface, — As  already  indicated,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features 
in  the  surface  of  China  is  the  immense  deltaic  plain  in  the  north- 


eastern portion  of  the  country,  whieh,  curving  round  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Shan-tung,  extends  for  about  700  m.  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  and  varies  ..  . 
from  150  to  500  m.  in  breadth.  This  plain  is  the  delta  of  32ta 
the  YeUow  river  and,  to  some  extent,  that  of  the  Yangtsze-  A««i«. 
kian^  also.  Banning  in  the  prefecture  of  Yung-p*ing  Fu,  in  the 
provmce  of  Chih-li,  its  outer  limit  passes  in  a  westerly  direction  as 
far  as  Ch'ang-p'ing  Chow,  north-west  of  Peking.  Thence  running 
a  south-south-westerly  course  it  passes  westward  of  Ch6ng-ting  Fu 
and  Kwang^p*ing  Fu  till  it  reaches  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wei  river 
in  Ho-nan.  From  this  point  it  turns  westward  and  crosses  the 
Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  river  in  the  prefecture  of  Hwai-k*ii^.  Leaving 
this  river  it  takes  a  course  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  and  passing 
west  of  Ju-nin^  Fu,  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan,  it  turns  in  a  more 
easterly  direction  as  far  as  Luchow  Fu.  From  this  prefecture  an 
arm  of  the  plain,  in  which  lies  the  Chao  Lake,  stretches  southward 
from  the  Hwai  river  to  the  Yangtsze-ldang,  and  trending  eastward 
occupies  the  region  between  that  river  and  Hangchow  Ba^-  To  the 
north  of  this  arm  rises  a  hilly  district,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
Nanking.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  plain  descends  very  gently 
towards  the  sea,  and  is  generally  below  the  level  of  the  Yellow 
river,  hence  the  disastrous  inundations  which  so  often  accompany 
the  rise  of  that  river.  Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  soil  which  la 
brought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  nver,  and  to  the  absence 
of  oceanic  currents,  this  delta  is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  adjoining 
seas  are  as  rapidly  becoming  shallower.  As  an  instance,  it  is  said 
that  the  town  of  P*utai  was  one  Chinese  mile^  west  of  the  seashore 
in  the  year  200  B.C.,  and  in  1730  it  was  140  m.  inland,  thus  giving  a 
yearly  encroachment  upon  tne  sea  of  about  100  ft.  Again,  Sien- 
shwuy-kow  on  the  Peiho  was  on  the  seashore  in  a.d.  500,  and  it  is 
now  about  18  m.  inland. 

Some  oi  the  ranges  connected  with  the  mountain  system  of 
central  Asia  which  enter  the  western  provinces  of  China  liave  been 
mentioned  above,  others  may  be  indicated  here.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  Tibet  the  Kuen-lun  rai^  throws^off 
a  number  of  branches,  which  spread  first  of  all  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  and  eventually  take  a  north  and  south  course, 
partly  in  the  provinces  of  Sze-ch*uen  and  Yun-nan,  where  they  divide 
the  bieds  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Siam  and  French  Indo-China, 
as  well  as  the  principal  northern  tributaries  of  the'  Yangtsze-kiang. 
In  the  north-west,  traversing  the  western  portion  of  the  province  of 
Kan-suh,  are  parallel  ranges  running  N.W.  and  S.E.  ana  forming  a 
prolongation  of  the  northern  Tibetan  mountains.  They  are  known 
as  the  Lunfi^-shan,  Richthofen  and  Nan-shan,  and  join  on  the  south- 
east the  Kuen-lun  ranse.  The  Richthofen  range  (locally  called 
Tien-shan,  or  Celestial  Nlountains) attains  elevations  of  over  20,090  ft. 
Several  of  its  peaks  are  snowclad,  and  there  are  many  glaciers. 
Forming  the  northern  frontier  of  the  province  of  Sze-ch*uen  run  the 
Min-shan  and  the  Kiu-lung(or  Porm^g)  ranges,which,  entering  China 
in  102^  E.,  extend  in  a  general  easterly  course  as  far  as  1 12^  E.  in  the 
province  of  Hu-peh.  These  ranges  have  an  average  elevation  of 
9000  and  11,000  ft.  respectively.  In  the  south  a  number  of  parallel 
ranges  spread  from  the  Yun-nan  plateau  in  an  easterly  direction  as 
far  as  the  province  of  Kwang-tune.  Then  turning  north-eastward 
they  run  in  lines  often  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  cover  large  areas 
of  the  provinces  of  Fu-kien,  Kiang-si,  Cheh-kianp;,  Hu-nan  and 
southern  Ngan-hui,  until  they  reach  the  Yangtsze-kiang;  the  valley 
of  that  river  from  the  Tung-ting  Lake  to  Chinkiang  Fu  forming 
their  northern  boundary.  In  Fu-kien  these  hills  attain  the  character 
of  a  true  mountain  range  with  heights  of  from  6500  to  nearly  10,000 
ft.  Besides  the  chief  ranges  there  are  the  Tai-hang  Mountains  in 
Shan-si,  and  many  others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  ranges 
— part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  Mongolian  plateau — which  form  the 
northern  frontier  of  Chih-li.  Here  the  highest  peak  is  Ta-kuang- 
ting-tzu  (6500  ft.),  about  ^00  m.  N.N.E.  of  Peking  and  immediately 
north  of  Wei  Ch*ang  (the  imperial  hunting  grounds). 

Rivers  and  Canals, — ^The  nvers  of  China  are  very  numerous  and 
there  are  many  canals.    In  the  north  the  rivers  are  only  navigable  by 
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small  craft;  elsewhere  they  form  some  of  the  most  fre-  _^  Ymttnw^ 
quented  highways  in  the  country.  The  two  lai^est  rivers,  VJ*  *"^^ 
the  Yangtsze-ldang  and  the  Hwang-ho  (Yellow  river),  are 


separately^  noticed.  The  Hwang-ho  (length  about  2aoo  m.)  has 
omy  one  important  tributary  in  China,  the  Wei-ho,  which  rises  in 
Kan-suh  and  flows  through  the  centre  of  Shen-si.  Below  the  con- 
fluence the  Hwang-ho  enters  the  plains.  According  to  the  Chinese 
records  this  portion  of  the  river  has  changed  its  course  nine  times 
during  2500  years,  and  has  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  different 
mouths,  the  most  northerly  of  which  is  represented  as  having  been 
in  about  30^  N*,  or  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  mouth  of  the 
Peiho,  and  the  most  southeny  being  that  which  existed  before  the 
change  in  1851-18^,  in  34^  N.  Owing  to  its  small  value  as  a  navi- 
gable highway  ana  to  its  propensity  to  inundate  the  regions  in  its 
neighbourhood,  there  are  no  considerable  towns  on  its  lower  course. 
The  Yangtsze-kiang  is  the  chief  waterway  of  China.  The  river, 
flowing  through  the  centre  of  the  country,  after  a  course  of  2^00  m., 
empties  itself  into  the  Yellow  Sea  in  about  31^  N.  Unlike  the 
Yellow  river,  the  Yangtsze-kiang  is  dotted  along  its  navigable 
portions  with  many  rich  and  populous  cities,  among  which  are 
Nanking,  An-ch*ing  (Ngank'ing),  Kiu-kiang,  Hankow  and  I-ch*ang. 

1 A  Chinese  mile,  /•,  or  /««o-36  English  mile. 
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From  its  mouth  to  I^h*ang;,  about  looo  m.,  the  river  is  navieable  by 
large  steamers.  Above  this  last-named  dty  the  navigation  becomes 
^  imposable  for  any  but  light  native  oaf t  or  foreign  vesseb 

"rV.  8p«aally  constructed  for  the  navi^tion,  b>r  reason  of 
rf'*"'*'  the  rapids  which  occur  at  fre9uent  intervals  in  the  deep 

"^^  mountain  gorges  through  which  the  river  runs  between 
Kwei-chow  and  I-ch*ang.  Above  Kwei-chow  it  receives  from  the 
north  many  tributaries,  notably  the'  Min,  which  water  the  low  table- 
land of  central  S2»-ch*uen.  The  main  river  itself  has  in  this  province 
a  considerable  navigable  stretch,  while  below  I-ch*ang  it  receives  the 
waters  of  numerous  navigable  affluents.  The  Yangtsze  system  is  thus 
all  important  in  the  economic  and  commercial  development  of  China. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  affluents  of  the  Yangtsze  is 
the  Han-kiang  or  Han  river.  It  rises  in  the  Po-mdng  mountains  to 
the  north  of  the  city  of  Ning-kiang  Chow  in  Shen-si.  Taking  a 
eenerally  easterly  course  from  its  source  as  far  as  Fan-cheng,  it 
from  that  point  takes  a  more  southerly  direction  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Vangtsze-ldang  at  Han-kow,  "  the  mouth  of  the  Han." 
Here  it  is  only  200  ft.  wide,  while  higher  up  it  widens  to  2600  ft. 
It  is  navigable  by  steamers  for  300  m.  The  summer  high- water  line 
is  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  from  I-ch*eng  Hien  to  Han-kow, 
above  the  level  of  its  banks.  Near  Sien-t*ao-ch6n  the  elevation  of 
the  plain  above  low  water  is  no  more  than  i  ft.,  and  in  summer  the 
river  rises  about  26  ft.  above  its  lowest  level.  To  protect  themselves 
a^nst  inundations  the  natives  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  thrown  up 
high  embankments  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  at  a  distance  from 
the  natural  banks  of  about  50  to  100  ft.  This  intervening  space  is 
flooded  every  year,  and  bv  the  action  of  the  water  new  layers  of 
sand  and  soil  are  deposited  every  summer,  thus  strengthening  the 
embankments  from  season  to  season. 

The  Hwai-ho  is  a  lairge  river  of  east  central  China  flowing  between 
the  Hwang-ho  and  the  Yangtsze-kiang.  The  Hwai-ho  and  its 
numerous  affluents  (it  is  said  to  have  72  tributaries)  rise  in  Ho-nan. 
Hie  main  river  flows  through  the  centre  of  N^n-hui,  in  which 
province  it  receives  from  the  N.W.  the  Sha-ho,  rei-ho  and  other 
important  affluents.  Formerly  it  received  through  the  Sha-ho  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  Hwang-ho.  The  Hwai-ho  flows  into  the  Hiingtso 
lake,  through  which  it  i^ds  the  Grand  Canal,  not  far  from  the  old 
course  of  the  Hwang-ho,  and  probably  at  one  time  joined  that  river 
not  far  from  its  ihouth.  It  has  a  length  of  about  800  m.  and  is  navi- 
gable from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  hill  country  of  Ho-nan  to 
Lake  Hungtso.  It  is  subject  to  violent  floods,  which  inundate  the 
surrounding  country  for  a  distance  of  10  to  20  m.  Many  of  its 
tributaries  are  also  navigable  for  considerable  distances. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Yangtsze-kian^  as  a  water  highway  is 
the  Yun-ho,  or,  as  it  is  generally  known  in  Europe,  the  Grand  Canal. 
This  magnificent  artificial  river  reaches  from  Hang-chow 
2*"f  Fu  in  the  province  of  Cheh-kiang  to  Tientsin  in  Chih-li, 
^*''*^  where  it  unites  with  the  Peiho,  and  thus  may  be  said  to 
extend  to  Tung-diow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking.  According 
to  the  itineraries  published  by  Pere  Gandar,  the  totallength  of  the 
canal  is  3630  /«,  or  about  1200  m.  A  rough  measurement,  taking 
account  only  of  the  main  bends  of  the  canal,  makes  its  length  850  m. 
After  leaving  Hang-chow  the  canal  passes  round  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Tai-hu  or  Great  Lake,  surrounding  in  its  course  the  beautiful 
dty  of  Su-chow,  and  then  trends  in  a  generally  north-westerly 
direction  through  the  fertile  districts  of  Kiang-su  as  far  as  Chin- 
Idang  on  the  Yangtsze-ldang.  In  this,  the  southern  section,  the 
slope  is  gentle  and  water  is  plentiful  ^from  7  ft.  at  low  water  to  1 1  ft., 
and  occasionally  13  ft.  at  high  water).  Between  Su-chow  and  Chin- 
kiang  the  canal  is  often  over  100  ft.  \ride,  and  its  ades  are  in  many 
places  faced  with  stone.  It  is  spanned  by  fine  stone  bridges,  and  near 
Its  banks  are  many  memorial  arches  and  lofty  pagodas.  In  the 
central  portion  of  the  canal,  that  is  between  Chin-kiang  and  Tsing- 
kiang-pu,  at  which  latter  place  it  crosses  the  dry  channel  which  marks 
the  course  of  the  Yellow  river  before  1852,  the  current  is  strong  and 
difficult  to  ascend  in  the  upward  (northern)  journey.  This  part  of 
the  canal  skirts  several  lakes  and  is  fed  by  the  Hwai-ho  as  it  issues 
from  the  Hungtso  lake.  The  country  lyin^  west  of  the  canal  is 
higher  than  its  bed;  while  the  country  east  is  lower  than  the  canal. 
The  two  regions  are  known  respectively  as  Shang-ho  (above  the 
river)  and  &ia-ho  (below  the  river).  Waste  weirs  opening  on  the 
Ssia-ho  (ohe  of  the  great  rice-producing  areas  of  China)  discharge 
the  surplus  water  in  flood  seasons.  The  northern  and  considerably 
the  longest  section  of  the  canal  extends  from  the  old  bed  of  the 
Yellow  river  to  Tientsin.  It  largely  utilizes  existing  rivers  and 
follows  their  original  winding.  Between  Tsine-kiang-pu  and  the 
present  course  of  the  Yellow  nver  the  canal  trends  N.N.  W.,  skirting 
the  highlands  of  Shan-tung.  In  this  region  it  passes  through  a  series 
of  laeoons,  which  in  summer  form  one  lake — Chow-yan^.  North  of 
that  lake  on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal  is  the  city  of  Tsi-ning-chow. 
About  25  m,  N.  of  that  city  the  highest  level  of  the  canal  is  reached 
at  the  town  of  Nan  Wang.  Here  the  river  Wen  enters  the  canal  from 
the  east,  and  about  30  m.  farther  N.  the  Yellow  river  is  reached. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  canal,  at  the  point  where  the  Yellow  river 
now  cuts  across  it,  there  is  laid  down  in  Chinese  maps  of  the  i8th 
century  a  dry  channel  which  is  described  as  being  that  once  followed 
by  the  Yellow  river,  i.e.  before  it  took  the  channel  it  abandoned  in 
1851-1853.  The  passage  of  the  Yellow  river  to  the  part  of  the  canal 
lyine  north  of  that  stream  is  difficult,  and  can  oniy  be  effected  at 


certain  levels  of  the  river.  Fre<iuently  the  waters  of  the  river  are 
either  too  low  or  the  current  is  too  strong  to  permit  a  passage. 
Leaving  this  point  the  canal  passes  through  a  well-wooded  and  hilly 
country  west  of  Tung-p'in^  Chow  and  east  of  Tune-ch'ang  Fu. 
At  Lin-ching  Chow  it  is  joined  at  right  angles  by  the  Wei  river 
in  the  midst  of  the  city.  Up  to  this  point,  i*e,  from  Tsing-kiang-pu 
to  Lin-ching  Chow,  a  distance  of  over  300  m.,  navigation  is  difncult 
and  the  water-supply  often  insufficient.  The  differences  of  level, 
20  to  30  ft.,  are  provided  for  by  barrages  over  which  the  boats — 
having  discharged  their  cargo — are  hauled  by  windlasses.  Below 
the  junction  with  the  Wei  the  canal  borrows  the  channel  of  the  river 
and  ag:ain  becomes  easily  navigable.  Crossing  the  frontier  into 
Chih-li,  between  Te  Chow  and  Tsang  Chow,  which  it  passes  to  the 
west,  it  joins  the  Peiho  at  Tientsin,  after  having  received  the  waters 
of  the  Keto  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tsing  Hien.'^ 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  canal  is  the  section  between  the 
Yangtsze  and  the  Hwai-ho.  This  part  is  thought,  on  the  strength 
of  a  passage  in  one  of  the  books  ot  Confucius,  to  have  been  built 
c,  486  B.C.  It  was  repaired  and  enlarged  in  the  3rd  century  a.d. 
The  southern  part,  between  the  Yangtsze  and  Haojg^-chow,  was  built 
early  in  the  7th  century  a.d.  The  northern  part  is  stated  to  have 
been  constructed  in  the  three  years  1 280-1283.  The  northern  portion 
of  the  canal  is  now  of  little  use  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
north  and  south.'  It  is  badly  built,  neglected  and  charged  with  the 
mud-laden  waters  of  the  Yellow  river.  The  "  tribute  fleet  "  bearing 
rice  to  Peking  still  uses  this  route;  but  the  rice  is  now  lai^gdy 
forwarded  by  sea.  The  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  canal 
are  very  largely  used. 

^  The  Peiho  (length  about  350  m.)  is  of  importance  as  being  the 
high  waterway  to  Peking.  Taking  its  rise  in  the  Si-shan,  or  Western 
Mountains,  beyond  Peking,  it  passes  the  city  of  T*sung-chow,  the 
port  of  Peking,  and  Tientsin,  where  it  meets  the  waters  of  the  Hun-ho 
and  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Chih-li  at  the  village  ot  Taku. 
The  Peiho  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  as  far  as  Tientsin  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  from  the  end  of  November  to  the 
beginning  of  March  it  is  frozen  up. 

In  the  southern  provinces  the  Si-kiang,  or  Western  river,  is  the 
most  considerable.  It  has  a  length  of  over  1000  m.  This  river  takes 
its  rise  in  the  prefecture  of  Kwans:-nan  Fu  in  Yun-nan, 
whence  it  reaches  the  frontier  of  Kwang-si  at  a  distance  I?T|i- 
of  about  90  H  from  its  source.  Then  trending  in  a  north-  ^"*"'* 
easterly  mrection  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  provinces 
for  about  150  li.  From  this  point  it  takes  a  generally  south-easterly 
course,  passing  the  cities  of  Tsien  Chow,  Fune-e  (Jhow,  Shang-lin 
Hien,  Lung-ngan  Hien,  Yung-kang  Chow  and  I^n-nlng  Fu  to  Yung- 
shan  Hien.  Here  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  north-east,  and  continues 
this  general  direction  as  far  as  Sin-chow  Fu,  a  distance  of  800  li, 
where  it  meets  and  joins  the  waters  of  the  Kien-kiang  from  the  north. 
Its  course  is  then  easterly,  and  after  passing  Wu-chow  Fu  it  crosses 
the  frontier  into  Kwang-tung.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  flows 
through  a  gorge  3  m.  long  and  in  places  but  270  yds.  in  width. 
Both  above  and  below  this  gorge  it  is  1  m.  wide.  Some  30  m.  above 
Canton  it  divides  into  two  mam  and  several  small  branches.  The 
northern  branch,  called  Chu-ldang,  or  Pearl  river,  flows  past  Fat- 
shan  and  Canton  and  reaches  the  sea  through  the  estuary  called  the 
Bocca  'Hgris  or  Bogue,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  island  of  Hong- 
Kong.  The  southern  branch,  which  retains  the  name  of  Si-kian^, 
reaches  the  sea  west  of  Macao.  Near  the  head  of  its  delta  the  Si- 
kiang  receives  the  Pei-kiane,  a  considerable  river  which  flows  through 
Kwang-tun^  in  a  general  N.  to  S.  direction.  Like  the  Yangtsze- 
ldang  the  Si-Uang  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of 
its  course.  From  its  source  to  Nan-ning  Fu  in  Kwang-si  it  is  called 
the  Si-yang-kiang,  or  river  of  the  Western  Ocean ;  from  Nan-ning 
Fu  to  Sin-cBiow  Fu  it  is  known  as  the  Yu-kiang,  or  the  Bending  river; 
and  over  the  remainder  of  its  course  it  is  recognized  by  the  name  of 
the  Si-kiang,  or  Western  river.  The  Si-kiang  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Shao-king,  130  m.,  for  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  15  ft.  of  water, 
and  vessels  of  a  light  draught  may  easily  reach  Wu-chow  Fu,  in 
Kwang-si,  which  is  situated  75  m.  farther  up.  In  winter  the  navi- 
gation is  difficult  above  Wu-chow  Fu.  Above  that  place  there  is  a 
rapid  at  low  water,  but  navigation  is  possible  to  beyond  Nan-ning  Fu. 

Lakes, — ^There  are  numerous  lakes  in  the  central  provinces  of 
China.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Tung-fing  in  Hu-nan,  which, 
according  to  the  Chinese  geographers,  is  upwards  of  800 /»,  or  266  m., 
in  circumference.  In  native  gazetteers  its  various  portions  are  known 
under  distinct  names;  thus  it  is  said  to  include  the  Ts*ing-ts*ao,  or 
Green  Grass  Lake;  the  Ung,  or  Venerable  Lake;  the  Chih-sha,  or 
Red  Sand  Lake;  the  Hwang-yih,  or  Imperial  Post-house  Lake; 
the  Ngan-nan,  or  Peaceful  S)uthem  Lake;  and  the  Ta-tung,  or 

*  For  the  Grand  Canal  thf  chief  authority  is  Dominique  Gandar, 
S.J.,  "  Le  Canal  Imperial.  Etude  historique  et  descriptive,"  VarUth 
sinologigues  No.  4  (Shanghai,  190^1) ;  see  also  Stenz,  "  Der  Kaiser- 
kanal,"  in  Beitrdgen  zur  Kolonialpolitik^  Band  v.  (Berlin,  1903-1904), 
and  the  works  of  Ney  Ellas,  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  A.  Williamson,  E.  H. 
Parker  and  W.  R.  Carles. 

*  Nevertheless  there  is  considerable  local  traffic.  The  transit 
trade  with  Shan-tung,  passing  the  Chin-kiang  customs  and  using 
some  250  m.  of  the  worst  part  of  the  canal,  was  valued  in  1905  at 
3i33i|000  taels. 
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Great  Deep  Lake.  In  ancient  times  it  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Kiu-kiang  Hu,  or  Lake  of  the  Nine  Rivers,  from  the  fact  that  nine 
rivers  flowed  into  it.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Siang-ldang,  which 
rises  in  the  highlands  in  the  north  of  Kwang-si  and  flows  in  a  eeneral 
N.N.E.  direction,  and  the  Yuen-kiang,  which  flows  N.  and  then  £. 
from  the  eastern  border  of  Kwei-chow.  The  lake  is  connected  with 
the  Yangtsze-Idang  bv  two  canals,  the  Taping  and  the  Yochow  Fu. 
In  summer  it  is  fed  by  the  overflow  from  the  Yangtszse-kiang;  in 
winter  it  pours  its  waters  into  that  river  through  the  Yochow  Fu 
canal.  During  the  winter  and  spring  the  water  of  the  lake  is  so  low 
that  the  shallow  portions  become  idiands,  separated  by  rivers  such . 
as  the  Siang  and  Yuen,  and  numberless  streams;  but  in  summer, 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  the  whole  basin 
of  the  lake  is  filled.  It  is  then  about  75  m.  long  and  60  m.  broad. 
About  180  m.  £.  of  the  Tung-t*ing  lake  is  the  royang  lake,  which 
occupies  the  low-lying  part  of  the  province  of  Kiang-si,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Van^sze  by  the  Hu-kow  canal,  ihe  Poyang  lake 
is  also  subject  to  a  wide  difference  between  high  and  low  water,  but 
not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Tung-t*ing  lake,  and  its  land- 
marks are  more  distinctly  defined.  It  is  about  90  m.  long  by  20 
broad.  The  T*ai  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Su-chow  Fu,  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  It  is 
about  150  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  dotted  over  with  islands, 
on  which  are  built  temples  for  the  devotees  of  religion,  and  summer- 
Jiouses  for  the  votaries  of  pleasure  from  the  rich  and  voluptuous 
cities  of  Hanj^-chow  and  Su-chow.  The  boundary  line  between  the 
provinces^of  Cheh-kiang  and  Kiang-su  crosses  its  blue  waters,  and 
Its  shores  are  divided  among  thirteen  prefectures.  Besides  these 
lakes  there  are,  among  others,  two  in  Yun-nan,  the  Kun-yang-hai 
(Tien-chi)  near  Yun-nan  Fu,  which  is  40  m.  long  and  is  connected 
with  the  Yangtsze-kiang  by  the  Pu-to  river,  and  the  £rh-hai  (Urh- 
hai)  to  the  east  of  the  aty  of  Tali. 

The  Great  Wall. — ^Along  the  northern  provinces  of  Chih-li,  Shan-si, 
Shen-si  and  Kan-suh,  over  22^  of  longitude  (98^  to  120^  E.),  stretches 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,  built  to  defend  the  country  against  foreign 
aggression.  It  was  b^[un  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  was  repaired  in 
the  15th  centun^,  and  in  the  i6th  century  was  extended  by  300  m. 
Following  the  windings  the  wall  is  1500  m.  lon^.  Starting  near  the 
seashore^  at  Shan-hai-kwan  on  the  gulf  of  Liao-tung,  where  the 
Chinese  and  Manchurian  frontiers  meet,  it  goes  eastwara  past  Peking 
(which  is  about  35  m.  to  the  south)  and  then  trends  S.and  E.  across 
Shan-si  to  the  Hwang-ho.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  to 
the  Hwang-ho  there  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall.  The  outer 
(northern)  wall  passes  through  Kalgan,  thus  guarding  the  pass 
into  Mongolia*  A  branch  wauil  separates  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  frontier  of  Chih-li  from  Shan-si.  West  of  the  Hwang-ho 
the  Great  Wall  forms  the  northern  frontier  of  Shen-si,  and  west  of 
Shen-si  it  keeps  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Kan-suh,  following 
for  some  distance  in  that  province  the  north  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho. 
It  ends  at  Kiayu-kwan  (98®  14'  E.)  just  west  of  Su-chow.  This  part 
of  the  wall  was  built  to  pootect  the  one  main  artery  leading  from 
central  Asia  to  China  through  Kan^suh  and  Shen-si  by  the  vallev 
of  the  Wei-ho,  tributary  of  the  Hwang-ho.  There  is  a  branch  wall 
in  Kan-suh  running  west  and -south  to  protect  the  Tibetan  frontier. 
The  hdght  of  the  wall  is  generally  from  20  to  ^o  ft.,  and  at  intervals 


of  some  200  vds.  are  towers  about  40  ft.  high.  Its  base  is  from. 
15  to  25  ft.  thick  and  its  summit  12  it.  wide.  The  wall  is  carried 
over  valleys  and  mountains,  and  in  places  is  over  4900  ft.  above 


sea-level.  Military  posts  are  still  maintained  at  the  chief  gates  or 
passes — at  Shan-hai-kwan,  the  Kalgan  pass,  the  Yenmun  pass  (at 
the  N.  of  Shan-si)  and  the  Kaiyu  pass  in  the  extreme  west,  through 
which  runs  the  caravan  route  to  Barkal  in  Turkestan.  Colonel 
A.  W.  S.  Wngate,  who  in  the  ppening  years  of  the  20th  century 
visited  the  Great  Wall  at  over  twenty  places  widely  apart  and 
gathered  many  descriptions  of  it  in  other  places,  states  that  its 
position  is  wrongly  shown  *'  on  the  maps  of  the  day  "  (1907)  in  a 
number  of  places;  while  in  others  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  "  the  only 
places  where  it  forms  a  substantial  boundary  being  in  the  valley 
Dottoms,  on  the  passes  and  where  it  crosses  main  routes.  These 
remarks  apply  with  particular  force  to^  the  branch  runnins;  south^ 
west  from  the  Nan-k*owpass  and  forming  the  boundary  of  Chih-li 
and  Shan-si  provinces."  In  Colonel  ^ingate's  opinion  the  wall 
was  originally  built  by  degrees  and  in  sections,  not  of  hewn  stone, 
but  of  round  Doulders  and  earth,  the  different  sections  being  repaired 
as  they  fell  into  ruin.  "  Only  in  the  valley  bottoms  and  on  the 
passes  was  it  composed  of  masonry  or  brickwork.  The  Minss 
rebuilt  of  solid  masonry  all  those  sections  through  which  led  a  likely 
road  for  invading  Tatars  to  follow,  or  where  it  could  be  seen  at  a 
distance  from  the  sky-line."  The  building  of  the  wall  "was  a 
sufficiently  simple  affair,"  not  to  be  compared  with  the  task  of 
building  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.* 

^  The  portion  of ,  the  wall  which  abutted  on  to  the  sea  has  been 
destroyed. 

*  See  the  Geog.  JtU,  (Feb.  and  March  1907).  For  a  popular  account 
of  the  wall,  with  numerous  photographs,  see  The  Great  WaU  of 
Chiha  (London,  1909),  by  W.  E.  Giel,  who  in  1908  followed  its  course 
from  east  to  west.  (Consult  also  A.  Williamson,  Journey  in  North 
China  (London,  1870) ;  Martin,  "  La  Grande  Muraille  de  la  Chine," 
Revue  scientifique  (1891), 


Climate, — ^The  climate  over  so  vast  an  area  as  China  neoeflnsarily 
variea  greatly.  The  southern  parts  of  Yun-nan,  Kwang-si  and 
Kwang-tung  (including  the  city  of  Canton)  lie  within  the  tropics. 
The  northern  zone  (in  which  lies  Peking)  by  contrast  has  a  climate 
which  resembles  that  of  northern  Europe,  with  winters  of  Arctic 
severitv.  The  central  zone  (in  which  Shanghai  is  situated)  has  a 
generaUy  temperate  climate.  But  over  both  northern  and  central 
China  the  influence  of  the  great  plateau  of  MongoHa  tends  to  establish 
uniform  conditions  unusual  in  so  large  an  area.  The  prevailing  winds 
during  summer — the  rainy  season — ^are  south-easterly,  caused  by 
heat  and  the  ascending  current  of  air  over  the  sandy  deserts  of 
central  Asia,  thus  drawing  in  a  current  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  winter  the  converse  takes  place,  and  the  prevailing  winds, 
descending  from  the  Mongolian  plateau,  are  north  and  north-west, 
and  are  cold  and  div.  From  October  to  May  the  climate  of  central 
China  is  bracinj^  ana  enjoyable.   The  rainfall  is  moderate  and  re^lar. 

In  northern  China  the  inequalities  both  of  temperature  and  rainfall 
are  greater  than  in  the  central  provinces.  In  the  province  of  Chih-li, 
for  example,  the  heat  of  summer  is  as  intense  as  is  the  cold  of  winter. 
In  summer  the  rains  often  render  the  plain  swampy,  while  the  dry 
persistent  westerly  winds  of  spring  create  dust  stonns  (experienced 
m  Peking  from  March  to  June).  Ine  rainfall  is,  however,  uncertain, 
and  thus  the  harvests  are  precarious.  The  provinces  of  Shan-tung 
and  Shan-si  are  peculiarly  liable  to  prcdonged  periods  of  drought, 
with  consequent  severe  famines  sucn  as  that  of  187 7-1 878,  when 
many  millions  died.  In  these  regions  the  air  is  generally  extremely 
dry,  and  the  daily  variations  of  temperature  consequent  on  excessive 
radiation  are  much  greater  than  farther  south. 

Accurate  statistics  both  of  heat  and  rainfall  are  available  from  a 
few  stations  only.  The  rainfall  on  the  southern  coasts  is  said  to  be 
about  100  in.  yeariy;  at  Peking  the  rainfall  is  about  24  in.  a  year. 
In  the  coast  regions  the  temperatures  of  Peking,  Shai^hed  and 
Canton  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those  of  the  northern,  central 
and  southern  zones.  In  Peking  (39°  N.)  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  about  55  "  F. ,  the  mean  for  January  23  ®,  for  July  79*.    In  Shanghai 

531°  11'  N.)*  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  59%  the  mean  for 
anuary  36*2®,  for  July  8o«4®4  In  Canton  (23®  15'  N.)  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  70®,  the  mean  for  January  54®,  for  July  82*. 
The  range  of  temperature,  even  within  the  tropics,  is  noteworthy. 
At  Peking  and  Tientsin  the  thermometer  in  winter  falls  sometimes 
to  5**  below  xero  and  rises  in  summer  to  105^  (at  Taku  107°  has 
been  recorded) ;  in  Shanghai  in  winter  the  thermometer  falls  to  18® 
and  in  summer  rises  to  102  ^.  In  Canton  frost  is  said  to  have  been 
recorded,  but  according  to  the  China  Sea  Directory  the  extreme  range 
is  from  38°  to  IOO^'  The  climate  of  Shanghai,  which  resembles, 
but  is  not  so  good  as,  that  of  the  Yangtsze-loang  valley  generaUy,  is 
fairly  healthy,  but  there  is  an  almost  constant  excess  of  moisture. 
The  summer  months,  July  to  September,  are  very  hot,  while  snow 
usually  falls  in  December  and  January. 

At  Canton  and  along  the  south  coast  the  hot  season  corresponds 
with  the  S.W.  monsoon;  the  cool  season — mid  October  to  end  of 
April — ^with  the  N.E.  monsoon.  Farther  north,  at  Shanghai,  the 
S.W.  monsoon  is  sufficiently  felt  to  make  the  prevailing  wind  in 
summer  southed}^. 

Protfinces. — China  proper  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces: 
Cheh-kiang,  Chih-li,  Fu-lden,  Nean-hui  (An-hui),  Ho-nan,  Hu-nan, 
Hu-peh,  Kan-suh,  Kiang-si,  Kiang-su,  Kwang-si,  Kwang-tung, 
Kwei-chow,  Shan-si,  Shan-tung,  Shen-si,  Sze-ch\ien  and  Yun-nan. 
See  the  separate  notices  of  eacn  province  and  the  article  on  Sh^ng- 
king,  the  sou^em  province  of  Manchuria.  X. 

Geology, 

The  Palaeozoic  formations  of  China,  excepting  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  Carboniferous  system,  are  marine,  while  the  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  deposits  are  estuarine  and  freshwater  or  else  of  terrestrial 
origin.  From  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  period  down  to  the  present 
day  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  has  bcMsn  dry  land,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Tibet  and  in  the  western  Tian  Shan  that 
any  evidence  of  a  Mesozoic  sea  has  yet  been  found.  The  geological 
sequencemay  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

i4fcftean.~-GneM8,  crystalline  schists,  phyllites,  crystalline  lime- 
stones. Exposed  in  Liao-tung,  Shan^^tung,  Shan-si,  northern  Chih-li 
and  in  the  axis  of  the  mountain  ranges,  e,g,  the  Kuen-lun  and  the 
rang^es  of  southern  China. 

Sinian, — ^Sandstones,  quartzites,  limestones.  Sometimes  rests 
unconformably  upon  the  folded  roclcs  of  the  Archaen  sjrstem;  but 
soiiietimes,  according  to  L6czy,  there  is  no  unconformity.  Covers 
a  large  area  in  the  northern  part  of  China  proper;  absent  in  the 
eastern  Kuen-lun;  occurs  again  in  the  ranges  of  S.E.  China.  In 
Liao-tung  Cambrian  fossils  nave  been  found  near  the  summit  of  the 
series;  they  belone  to  the  oldest  fauna  known  upon  the  earth, 
the  fauna  of  tiie  Oiendlus  zone.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  in  many  places  beds  of  considerably  later  date  have  been 
included  in  the  Sinian  system. 

.  '  For  Shanghai  the  figures  are  compUed  from  twenty-six  years'  ob- 
servations. See  China  Sea  Directory ^  vol.  iii.  (4th  ed.,  1904)  p.  660. 
*  The  thermometer  registered  23   F.  in  January  1893,  on  the  river 
28  m.  below  Canton.     This  is  the  lowest  reading  known.  Ilnd. 
pp.  IP4-105. 
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Ordovician. — Ordovician  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  Lung- 
shan,  Kiang-su  (about  50  m.  east  of  Nan-king),  in  the  south>west  of 
Cheh-kiang  and  in  the  south-east  of  Yun-nan.  Ordovician  beds 
probably  occur  also  in  the  Kuen-lun. 

SUurtan, — Limestones  and  slates  with  Silurian  corals  and  other 
fossils  have  been  found  in  Sze-ch*uen. 

Devonian, — Found  in  Kan-suh  and  in  the  Tsing-ling-shan,  but 
becomes  much  more  important  in  southern  China.  Occurs  also  on 
the  south  of  the  Tian-shan,  in  the  Altyn-tagh,  the  Nan-shan  and  the 
western  Kuen-lun. 

Carboniferous, — Covers  a  large  area  in  northern  China,  in  the 
plateau  of  Shen-si  and  Shan-si,  extending  westwards  in  tongues 
between  the  folds  of  the  Kuen'-lun.  In  this  region  it  consists  of  a 
lower  series  of  limestones  and  an  upper  series  of  sandstones  with 
seams  of  coal,  which  may  perhaps  be  m  part  of  Permian  age.  This  is 
prol^bly  the  most  extensive  coalfield  in  the  world. 

In  south  China  the  whole  series  consists  chiefly  of  limestones,  and 
the  coal  seams  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Carboniferous  beds 
are  also  found  in  the  Tian-shan,  the  Nan-shan,  Kan-suh,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  Gobi,  &c. 

MesoEoic, — Marine  Triassic  beds  containing  fossils  similarto  those 
of  the  German  Muschelkalk  have  been  found  by  L6czy  near  Chung- 
tien,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  Mesozoic  is  represented  chiefly  by  a  red  sandstone, 
which  covers  the  greater  part  of  Sze-ch*uen  and  fills  also  a  number 
of  troughs  amongst  the  older  beds  of  southern  China.  No  marine  fos- 
sils are  found  in  this  sandstone,  but  remains  of  plants  are  numerous, 
and  these  belong  to  the  Rhaetic,  Lias  and  Lower  Oolite.  No 
Cretaceous  beds  are  known  in  China  excepting  in  S.  Tibet  (on  the 
shores  of  the  Tengri-nor)  and  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Tian-shan. 

Cainozoic  and  Recent. — No  marine  deposits  of  this  age  are  known. 
Although  the  loess  of  the  great  plain  and  the  send  of  the  desert  are 
still  in  process*  of  formation,  tne  accumulation  of  these  deposits 
probably  began  in  the  Tertiary  period. 

Volcanic  Rocks, — ^Amongst  the  Archean  rocks  granitic  and  other 
intrusions  are  abundant,  but  of  more  modem  volcanic  activity  the 
remains  are  comparativdy  scanty.  In  south  China  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  Tertiary  or  Post-Tertiary  volcanoes,  but  groups  of  volcanic 
cones  occur  in  the  great  plain  of  north  China.  In  the  Liao-tung 
and  Shan-tung  peninsulas  there  are  basaltic  plateaus,  and  similar 
outpourings  occur  upon  the  borders  of  Mongolia.  All  these  out- 
bursts appear  to  be  of  Tertiaiy  or  later  data. 

Loess.-—One  of  the  most  characteristic  deposits  of  China  is  the 
loess,  which  not  merely  imparts  to  north  China  the  phvsical  character 
of  the  scenery,  but  also  determines  the  agricultural  products,  the 
transport,  and  general  economic  life  of  the  people  of  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  peculiar  to  north  China  and  it  is  not  found 
south  of  the  Yangtsze.  The  loess  is  a  solid  but  friable  earth  of 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and  when  triturated  with  water  is  not  unlike 
loam,  but  differs  from  the  latter  by  its  highly  porous  and  tubular 
structure.  The  loess  soil  is  extremely  favourable  to  agriculture. 
(See  Loess  and  fff/ra,  §  Agriculture,) 

The  loess  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Hwang-Vu,  or  yellow  earth, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  imjperial  title  Hwang-ti^  Yellow 
Emperor  or  Ruler  of  the  Yellow,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the 
emperor  is  lord  of  the  loess  or  yellow  earth. 

Structurally,  China  proper  may  be  divided  into  two  regions, 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  folded  range  of  the  Tsing-ling- 
Siruciun*  shan,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  folded  belt  of  the 
Kuen-lun.  North  of  this  chain  the  Palaeozoic  beds  are 
in  general  nearly  horizontal,  and  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of 
the  Sinian  and  (Carboniferous  systems  form  aji  extensive  plateau 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  western  margin  of  the  great  plain  of 
northern  (China.  The  plateau  is  deeply  carved  by  the  rivers  which 
flow  through  it;  and  the  strata  are  often  faulted,  but  they  are 
never  sharply  folded.  South  of  the  Tsing-ling-shan,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Palaeozoic  beds  are  thrown  into  a  series  of  folds  running 
from  W.  30®  S.  to  E.  30*  N.,  which  form  the  hilly  region  of  southern 
China.  Towards  Tongking  these  folds  probably  bend  southwards 
and  join  the  folds  of  Further  India.  Amongst  tnese  folded  beds  lie 
trough-like  depressions  filled  with  the  Mesozoic  red  sandstone  which 
lies  unconformably  upon  the  Palaeozoic  rocks. 

The  present  configuration  of  China  is  due,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  to  faulting.  The  abrupt  eastern  edge  of  the  Snan-si  plateau, 
WTOre  it  overlooks  the  great  plain,  is  a  line  of  fault,  or  rather  a 
series  of  step  faults,  with  the  downthrow  on  the  east;  and  von 
Richthofen  has  shown  reason  to  believe  that  this  line  of  faulting  is 
continued  far  to  the  south  and  to  the  north.  He  believed  also  tnat 
the  present  coast-line  of  China  has  to  a  large  extent  been  determined 
by  similar  faults  with  their  downthrow  on  the  east. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  the  central  Asian  plateau  our  know- 
ledge is  still  incomplete.  The  great  mountain  chains,  the  Kuen- 
lun,  the  Nan-shan  and  the  Tian-shan,  are  belts  of  folding;  but  the 
Mongolian  Altai  is  a  horst — a  strip  of  ancient  rock  lying  between 
two  uiults  and  with  a  depressed  area  upon  each  side.  In  the  whole 
of  this  northern  region  faulting,  as  distinct  from  folding,  seems  to 
have  played  an  important  part.  Along  the  southern  margin  of  the 
Tian-shan  there  is  a  remarkable  trough-like  depression  whicn  appears 
to  lie  between  two  approximately  parallel  faults.  (P.  La.) 


Fauna, 


China  lies  within  two  zoological  provinces  or  regions,  its  southern 
portion  forming  a  part  of  the  Oriental  or  Indian  region  and  having  a 
fauna  close  akin  to  that  of  the  western  Himalaya,  Burma  and  Siam, 
whereas  the  districts  to  the  north  of  Fu-chow  and  south  of  the 
Yangtsze-kiang  He  within  the  eastern  Holarctic  (Palaearctic)  region, 
or  rather  the  southern  fringe  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  separated 
as  the  Mediterranean  transitional  region.  Of  these  two  divisions  of 
the  Chinese  fauna,  the  northern  one  is  the  more  interesting,  since  it 
forms  the  chief  home  of  a  number  of  peculiar  generic  types,  and  also 
includes  types  represented  elsewhere  at  the  present  day  (exclusive  in 
one  case  of  Japan)  only  in  North  America.  The  occurrence  in  China 
of  these  t>rpes  common  to  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  is 
important  in  regard  to  the  former  existence  of  a  land-bridge  between 
Eastern  Asia  and  North  America  by  way  of  Bering  Strait. 

Of  the  types  peculiar  to  China  and  North  America  the  alligator 
of  the  Yangtsze-kiang  is  generically  identical  with  its  Mississippi 
relative.  The  spoon-leaked  stuiigeon  of  the  Yangtsze  and  Hwang-ho 
is,  however,  now  separated,  as  Psephurus^  from  the  closely  allied 
American  Polyodon.  Among  insectivorous  mammals  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  shrew-moles,  respectively  forming  the  genera  Uropsilus 
and  UrotrichuSf  are  represented  in  America  by  Neurotrichus,  The 
giant  salamander  of  the  rivers  of  China  and  Japan  and  the  Chinese 
mandarin  duck  are  by  some  included  in  the  same  genera  as  their 
American  representatives,  while  by  others  they  are  rwerred  to  genera 
apart.  Whichever  view  we  take  does  not  alter  their  close  relationship. 
One  wapiri  occurs  on  the  Tibetan  frontier,  and  others  in  Manchuria 
and  Amurland. 

As  regards  mammals  and  birds,  the  largest  number  of  generic  and 
specific  types  peculiar  to  China  are  met  with  in  Sze-chhien.  Foremost 
among  tnese  is  the  great  panda  (Aeluropus  melanoleucus),  represent- 
ing a  genus  by  itself,  probably  related  to  bears  and  to  the  true  panda 
(Aelurus),  the  latter  of  which  has  a  local  race  in  Sze-ch*uen.  Next 
come  the  snub-nosed  monkeys  (Rhinopiihecus),  of  which  the  typical 
species  is  a  native  of  Sze-ch*uen,  while  a  second  is  found  on  the  upper 
Mekong,  and  a  third  in  the  mountains  of  central  China.  In  the  In- 
sectivora  the  swimming-shrew  (Nectogale)  forms  another  generic  type 
peculiar  to  Sze-ch*uen,  which  is  also  the  sole  habitat  of  the  mole-liice 
ScaptochiruSt  of  Uropsilus,  near  akin  to  the  Japanese  Urotrichus,  of 
ScaptonyXf  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  moles  (Talpa),  and  of 
Neotetracus,  a  relative  of  the  Malay  rat-shrews  (Gymnura) ,  Here  also 
may  be  mentioned  the  raccoon-dog,  forming  the  subgenus  Nyctereutes, 
common  to  China  and  Japan.  The  Himalayan  black  and  the  Malay 
bear  have  each  a  local  race  in  Sze-ch'uen,  where  the  long-haired 
Fontanier*s  cat  (Felis  tristis)  and  the  Tibet  cat  (F,  scripta)  connect 
Indo-Malay  species  with  the  American  ocelots,  while  the  bay  cat  (F. 
temmincki),  a  Malay  type,  is  represented  by  local  forms  in  Sze-ch'uen 
and  Fu-chow.  The  Amurland  leopard  and  Manchurian  tiger  likewise 
constitute  local  races  of  their  respective  species. 

Among  ruminants,  the  Sze-ch*uen  takin  represents  a  genus  {Budor- 
eas)  found  elsewhere  in  the  Mishmi  Hills  and  Bhutan,  while  serows 
(Nemorhaedus)  and  gorals  (Urotragus),  allied  to  Himalayan  and 
Burmo-Malay  types,  abound.  The  Himalayan  fauna  is  also  repre- 
sented by  a  race  of  the  Kashmir  hangul  deer.  Of  other  deer,  the 
original  habitat  of  P^re  David's  mi\u(Elaphurus),  formeriy  kept  in 
the  Peking  park,  is  unknown.  The  sika  group,  which  is  peculiar  to 
China,  Japan  and  Formosa,  is  represented  by  Cervus  hortulorum  in 
Manchuria  and  the  smaller  C,  manchuricus  and  sika  in  that  province 
and  the  Yangtsze  valley;  while  musk-deer  (Moschus)  abound  in 
Kan-suh  and  Sze-ch*uen.  The  small  water-deer  {Hydropotes  or 
Hydrelaphus)  of  the  Yangtsze  vallej^  represents  a  genus  peculiar  to 
the  country,  as  do  the  three  species  of  tufted  deer  (EUiphodus), 
whose  united  range  extends  from  Sze-ch'uen  to  Ning-po  and  I-ch'ang. 
Muntjacs  (Cervtuus)  are  likewise  very  characteristic  of  the  country, 
to  which  the  white-tailed,  plum-coloured  species,  like  the  Tenasserim 
C.  crinifrons,  are  peculiar.  The  occurrence  of  races  of  the  wapiti  in 
Manchuria  and  Amurland  has  been  already  mentioned. 

To  refer  in  detail  to  the  numerous  forms  of  rodents  inhabiring  China 
is  impossible  here,  and  it  must  suffice  to  mention  that  the  flying- 
squirrels  (Pteromys)  are  represented  by  a  large  and  handsome  species 
in  Sze-ch*uen,  where  is  also  found  the  largest  kind  of  bamboo-rat 
(Rkitomys),  tlie  other  species  of  which  are  natives  of  the  western 
Himalaya  and  the^  Malay  countries.  Dwarf  hamsters  of  the  genus 
Cricetulus  are  natives  of  the  northern  provinces.  In  the  extreme 
south,  in  Hai-nan,  is  found  a  gibbon  ape  (Hylohaies)^  while  langur 
(Semnopithecus)  and  macaque  monkeys  (Macacus)  likewise  occur  in 
the  south,  one  of  the  latter  also  inhabiting  Sze-ch*uen. 

To  give  an  adequate  account  of  Chinese  ornithology  would  require 
space  many  times  the  length  of  this  article.  The  gorgeous  mandarin 
duck  (Aix  gaUrita)  has  already  been  mentioned  among  generic  types 
common  to  America.  In  marked  distinction  to  this  is  the  number  of 
species  of  pheasants  inhabiting  north-western  China,  whence  the 
group  ranges  into  the  eastern  Himalaya.  Among  Chinese  species  are 
two  of  the  three  species  of  blood-pheasants  (Ithagenes),  two  tragopans 
{Ceriomis  or  Tragopan),  a  mona)  (Lophophorus)^  three  out  of  tne  five 
species  of  Crossoptilum,  the  other  two  being  X»betan,  two  kinds  of 
Pucrasia,  the  gorgeous  golden  and  Amherst  s  pheasants  alone  repre- 
senting the  genus  Chrysolophus,  together  with  several  species  of  the 
typical  genus  Phasianus,  among  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the 
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lon^-tailed  P,  reevesi.  The  Himalayan  bamboo-partridges  {Bam-' 
hustcola)  have  also  a  Chinese  representative.  The  only  other  large 
bird  that  can  be  mentioned  is  the  Manchurian  crane,  misnamed 
Grusjaponensis,  Pigeons  include  the  peculiar  subgenus  Dendroteron ; 
while  among  smaller  birds,  warblers,  tits  and  finches,  all  of  an 
Eastern  Holarctic  type,  constitute  the  common  element  in  the  avi- 
fauna. Little  would  be  gained  by  naming  the  genera,  peculiar  or 
otherwise. 

China  has  a  few  peculiar  typea  of  freshwater  tortoises,  among 
which  Ocadda  sinensis  represents  a  genus  unknown  elsewhere,  while 
there  is  also  a  species  of  the  otherwise  Indian  genus  Damonia.  The 
Chinese  alligator.  Alligator  sinensis,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Among  Hzanls,  the  genera  Plestiodon,  Mahuia,  Tachydromus  and 
Gecko,  of  which  the  two  latter  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Oriental 
region,  range  through  China  (o  Japan;  and  among  snakes,  the  Malay 
python  (Python  reticuUUiis)  is  likewise  Chinese.  The  giant  sala- 
mander {CrypLohranchuSy  or  Megalobatrachus,  maximus)  represents, 
as  mentioned  above,  a  type  found  elsewhere  only  in  North  America, 
while  Hynobius  and  Onychodactylus  are  peculiar  generic  types  of 
salamanders.  Among  fishes,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  spoon- 
beaked  sturgeon  (Psephurus)  of  the  Yan^sze-ldang,  and  the  numerous 
members  of  the  carp  family  to  be  found  in  the  rivers  of  China.  From 
these  native  carp  the  Chinese  have  produced  two  highly  coloured 
breeds,  the  goldfish  and  the  telescope-eyed  carp. 

Among  the  invertebrates  special  inentlon  may  be  made  of  the  great 
ailanthus  silk- moth  (Atiacus  cynthia)  of  northern  China  and  Japan, 
and  also  of  its  Manchurian  relative  i4.  pemyi  ;  while  it  may  be  addea 
that  the  domesticated  **  silkworm "  (Bombyx  mori)  is  generally 
believed  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  although  this  is  not  certain.  Very 
characteristic  of  China  is  the  abundance  of  handsomely  coloured 
swallow-tailed  butterflies  of  the  family  Papilionidae.  The  Chinese 
kermes  (Coccus  sinensis)  is  also  worth  mention,  on  account  of  it 
yielding  wax.  As  regards  land  and  freshwater  snails,  China  exhibits 
a  marked  similarity  to  Siam  and  India;  the  two  groups  in  which  the 
Chinese  province  displays  decided  peculiarities  ofits  own  being  Helix 
(in  the  wider  sense)  and  Clausilia,  There  are,  for  instance,  nearly 
half  a  score  of  subgenera  of  Helix  whose  headquarters  are  Chinese, 
while  among  these,  forms  with  sinistral  shells  are  relatively  common. 
The  genus  Clausilia  is  remarkable  on  account  of  attaining  a  second 
centre  of  development  in  China,  where  its  finest  species,  referable  to 
several  subgenera,  occur.  Qimivorous  molluscs  mclude  a  peculiar 
slug  (Rathouisia)  and  the  shelled  genera  Ennea  and  Streptaxis,  In 
the  western  provinces  species  of  Buliminus  are  abundant,  and  in  the 
operculate  group  Heudeia  forms  a  peculiar  type  akin  to  Helicina,  but 
with  internal  foldings  to  the  shell. 

Lastly,  it  has  to  be  mentioned  that  the  waters  of  the  Yangtsze- 
kiang  are  inhabited  by  a  small  jelly-fish,  or  medusa  (Limnocodium 
kawaii),  near  akin  to  L.  sotaerbit,  which  was  discovered  in  the  hot- 
house tanks  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  London, 
but  whose  real  home  is  probably  the  Amazon.  (R.  L.*) 

Flora. 

The  vegetation  of  China  is  extremely  rich,  no  fewer  than  9000 
species  of  flowering  plants  having  been  already  enumerated,  of  which 
neariy  a  half  are  endemic  or  not  known  to  occur  elsewhere.  Whole 
provinces  are  as  yet  only  partially  explored;  and  the  total  flora  is 
estimated  to  comprise  ultimately  12,000  species.  China  is  the  con- 
tinuation eastwani  of  the  ereat  Himalayan  mass,  numerous  chains  of 
mountains  running  irregularly  to  the  sea-board.  Thousands  of  deep 
narrow  valleys  form  isolattftl  areas,  where  peculiar  species  have  been 
evolved.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  country  has  long  ago  been 
cleared  of  its  primeval  forest  and  submitted  to  agriculture,  there  still 
remain  some  extensive  forests  and  countless  small  woods  in  which 
the  original  flora  is  well  preserved.  Towards  the  north  the  vegetation 
is  palaearctic,  and  diners  little  in  its  composition  from  that  of 
Germany,  Russia  and  Siberia.  The  flora  of  the  western  and  central 
provinces  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Himalayas  and  of  Japan ; 
while  towards  the  south  this  element  mingles  with  species  derived 
from  Indo-China,  Burma  and  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Above  a  certain 
elevation,  decreasing  with  the  latitude,  but  approximately  6000  ft.  in 
the  Yangtsze  basin,  there  exist  in  districts  remote  from  the  traffic  of 
the  great  rivers,  extensive  forests  of  conifers,  like  those  of  Central 
Europe  in  character,  but  with  different  species  of  silver  fir,  larch, 
spruce  and  Cembran  pine.  Below  this  altitude  the  woods  are  com- 
posed of  decMuous  and  evergreen  broad-leafed  trees  and  shrubs, 
mingled  together  in  a  profusion  of  species.  Pure  broad-leafed  forests 
of  one  or  two  species  are  rare,  though  small  woods  of  oak,  of  alder 
and  of  birch  are  occasionally  seen.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to 
the  extensive  beech  forests  of  Europe,  the  two  species  of  Chinese 
beech  being  sporadic  and  rare  trees.  The  heaths,  CaUuna  and  Erica, 
which  cover  great  tracts  of  barren  sandy  land  in  Europe,  are  absent 
from  China,  where  the  Ericaceous  vegetation  is  made  up  of  numerous 
species  of  Rhododendron,  which  often  cover  vast  areas  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes.  Pine  forests  occur  at  low  levels,  but  are  always  small  in 
extent. 

The  appearance  of  the  vegetation  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  comparable  to  China  in  situation  and  in 
extent.  Though  there  are  60  species  of  oak  in  China,  many  with  ma^;- 
nificent  foliage  and  remarkable  cupules,  the  red  oaks»  so  characteristic 
of  North  America,  with  their  brisUe-pointed  leavesi  turning  beautiful 


colours  in  autumn,  are  quite  unknown.  The  g^reat  coniferous  forest 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  no  analogue  in  China,  the  gigantic 
and  preponderant  Douglas  fir  being  absent,  while  the  giant  Sequoias 
are  represented  only  on  a  small  scale  by  Cryptomeria,  which  attains 
half  their  height. 

Certain  remnants  of  the  Miocene  flora  which  have  disappeared 
from  Europe  are  still  conspicuous  and  similar  in  North  America  and 
China.  In  both  regions  there  are  several  species  of  Magnolia  ;  one 
species  each  of  Liriodendron,  Liguidambar  and  Sassafras ;  and  curious 
genera  like  Nyssa,  Hamamelis,  Decumaria  and  Gymnocladus.  The 
swamps  of  the  south-eastern  states,  in  which  still  survive  the  once 
widely  spread  Taxodium  or  deciduous  cypress,  are  imitated  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  marshy  banks  of  rivers  near  Canton,  which  are 
clad  with  Glyptostrohus,  the  "  water-pine  "of  the  Chinese.  Pseudo^ 
larix,  Cufminghamia  and  Keteleeria  are  coniferous  genera  peculiar  to 
China,  which  have  become  extinct  elsewhere.  The  most  remarkable 
tree  in  China,  the  only  surviving  link  between  ferns  and  conifers. 
Ginkgo  biloba,  has  only  been  seen  in  temple  gardens,  but  may  occur 
wild  in  some  of  the  unexplored  provinces.  Its  leaves  have  been 
found  in  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

Most  of  the  European  genera  occur  in  China,  though  there  are 
curious  exceptions  like  the  plane  tree,  and  the  whole  family  of  the 
Cistaceae,  which  characterize  the  peculiar  tnaquis  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  The  rhododendrons,  of  which  only  four  species  are  European, 
have  their  headquarters  in  China,  numbering  130  species,  varying  in 
size  from  miniature  shrubs  6  in.  high  to  tall  trees.  Lysimachia, 
Primula,  Clematis,  Rubus  and  Gentiana  have  each  a  hundred  species, 
extraordinary  variable  in  habit,  in  size  and  in  colour  of  the  flowers. 
The  ferns  are  equally  polymorphic,  numbering  400  species,  and 
including  strange  genera  Like  ArchangioPleris  and  Cheiropteris, 
unknown  elsewhere.  About  40  species  of  bamboos  have  been  dis- 
tinguished; the  one  with  a  square  stem  from  Fu-kien  is  the  most 
cunous. 

With  a  great  wealth  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  the  Chinese  at  an  early  period  became  skilled  horticulturists. 
The  emperor  Wu  Ti  established  in  iii  B.C.  a  botanic  garden  at 
Ch'ang-an,  into  which  rare  plants  were  introduced  from  the  west 
and  south.  Many  garden  varieties  originated  in  China.  The 
chrysanthemum,  perhaps  the  most  variable  of  cultivated  flowers,  is 
denved  from  two  wild  species  (small  and  inconspicuous  plants),  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Chinese  classics.  We  owe  to  the  skill  of 
the  Chinese  many  kinds  of  roses,  lilies,  camellias  and  peonies;  and 
have  introduced  from  China  some  of  the  most  ornamental  plants  in 
our  gardens,  as  Wistaria,  DierviUa,  Kerria,  Incarvillea,  Deutzia^ 
Primula  sinensis,  Hemerocallis,  &c.  The  peach  and  several  oranges 
are  natives  of  China.  The  varnish  tree  (Rhus  vemicifera),  from 
which  lacquer  is  obtained;  the  tallow  tree  {Sapium  sebiferum);  the 
white  mulberry,  on  which  silkworms  are  fed ;  and  the  tea  plant  were 
all  first  utilized  by  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  also  numerous 
medicinal  plants,  of  which  ginseng  and  rhubarb  are  best  known. 
Nearly  all  our  vegetables  and  cereals  have  their  counterpart  in  China, 
where  there  are  numerous  varieties  not  yet  introduced  into  Europe* 
theugh  some,  like  the  Soy  bean,  are  now  attracting  gi;eat  attention. 

(A.  He.*) 

Authorities. — ^L.  Richard  (S.J.),^  G^ographie  de  Vempire  de  Chine 
(Shanghai,  1905) — ^the  first  systematic  account  of  China  as  a  whole  in 
modern  times.  The  work,  enlarged,  revised  and  translated  into 
English  by  M.  Kennelly  (S.J.),  was  reissued  in  1908  as  Richard's 
Comprehensive  Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  Dependencies, 
This  is  the  standard  authority  for  the  country  and  gives  for  each 
section  bibliographical  notes.  It  has  been  used  in  the  revision  of  the 
present  article.  Valuable  information  on  northern,  central  and 
western  China  is  furnished  by  Col.  C.  C.  Manifold  and  Col.  A.  W.  S. 
Wingate  in  the  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  xxiii.  (1904)  and  vol.  xxix.  (1907). 
Consult  also  Marshall  Broomhall  (ed.),  The  Chinese  Empire:  a 
General  and  Missionary  Survey  (London,  iQOj^);  B.  Willis,  E.  Black- 
welder  and  others.  Research  in  China,  vol.  1.  part  i.  "  Descriptive 
Topography  and  Geologyj^"  part  ii.  "  Petrography  and  Zoology," 
and  Atlas  (Washin|g;ton,  Carnegie  Institution,  1906-1007^;  Forbes 
and  Hemsley,  "  Enumeration  of  Chinese  Plants, '  in  Journ, 
Linnean  Soc.  (BoL),  vols,  xxiii.  and  xxxvi.;  Bretschneider,  History 
of  European  Botanical  Discoveries  in  China  ;  E.  Tiessen,  China  das 
Reich  der  achtzehn  Provinzen,  Teil  1.  "  Die  allgemeine  Geographie 
des  Landes*'  f  Berlin,  1902^  and  The  China  Sea  Directory  (puolished 
by  the  British  Admiralty),  a  valuable  ffuide  to  the  coasts :  vol.  11. 
^5th  ed.,  1906)  deals  with  Honj^-Kong  ana  places  south  thereof,  vol.  iii. 
(4th  ed.,  1906,  supp.  1907)  with  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  coast;  vol.  i. 
(5th  ed.,  1906)  treats  of  the  islands  and  straits  in  the  S.W.  approach 
to  the  China  Sea.  Much  of  China  has  not  been  surveyed,  but  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  since  1900.  The  Atlas  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  (London,  1908),  a  good  general  atlas,  which,  however, 
has  no  hill  shading,  gives  maps  of  each  province  on  the  scale  of 
I  :  3,000,000.    The  preface  contains  a  list  of  the  best  regional  maps. 

The  Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  con- 
tains papers  on  all  subjects  relating  to  China. 

n.  The  People 

China  is  noted  for  the  density  of  its  population,  but  no  accurate 
statistics  are  forthcoming.    The  province  of  Shan-tung  is  reputed* 
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to  have  a  population  of  680  per  sq.  m.   The  provinces  of  central 

Chinay  in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang — namely  Sze-ch*uen, 

^^  Hu-peh,  Ngan-hui,  Kiang-^u  and  Cheh-kiang — contain 

3^™"      probably  a  third  of  the  total  population,  the  density 

of  the  people  in  these  provinces  being  represented 

as  from  490  to  310  per  sq.  m.    Ho-nan,  which  belongs  partly  to 

the  basin  of  the  Hwang-ho  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Yangtsze- 

kiang,  as  well  as  the  S.£.  coast  provinces  of  Fu-kien  and  Kwang- 

tung,  are  also  densely  peopled,  Ho-nan  being  credited  with  520 

persons  per  sq.  m.,  Fu-kien  with  490  and  Kwang-timg  with 

about  320. 

The  Chinese  government  prints  from  time  to  time  in  the  Peking 
Gazette  returns  of  the  population  made  by  the  various  provincial 
authorities.  The  method  of  numeration  is  to  count  the  households, 
and  from  that  to  make  a  return  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  each 
province.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  fairly 
accurate  returns  if  sufficient  care  were  taken.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  tli^t  much  care  is  taken.  Mr  E.  H.  Parker  published  in  the 
StaHsHcal  Society's  Journal  for  March  1899  tables  translated  from 
Chinese  records,  giving  the  population  from  year  to  year  between 
1651  and  i860.  These  tables  snow  a  gradual  rise,  though  with  many 
fluctuations,  up  till  1851,  when  the  total  population  is  stated  to  be 
432  millions.  From  that  point  it  decreases  till  i860,  when  it  is  put 
Qown  at  only  261  millions.  The  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  put  the 
total  population  of  the  empire  in  1906  at  438,214,000  and  that  of 
China  proper  at  407,253,000.  It  has  been  held  by  several  inquirers 
that  these  figures  are  gross  over-estimates.  Mr  Rockhill,  American 
minister  at  Peking  (1905-1909),  after  careful  inquiry  ^  concluded 
that  the  inhabitants  of  China  proper  did  not  exceed,  in  1904, 
270,000,000.  Other  competent  authorities  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  round  figure  of  400,000,000  as  nearer  the  accurate  number. 
Eleven  cities  were  credited  in  1908  with  between  500,000  and 
1,000,000  inhabitants  each,  and  smaller  cities  are  very  numerous, 
but  the  population  is  predominantly  rural.  In  additipn  to  the 
Chinese  tne  population  includes  a  number  of  aboriginal  races  such 
as  the  Lolos  (q.v.),  the  Miaotsze  (g.v.),  the  Ikias  of  Kwei-chow  and 
Kwang-si,  the  Hakka,  found  in  the  south-east  provinces,  and  the 
Hoklos  of  Kwang-tung  province.*  The  Manchus  re^dent  in  China 
are  estimated  to  number  4,000,000.  According  to  the  Imperial 
Customs  authorities,  the  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  China  in 
1908  was  69,852.     Of  these  44,143  were  Japanese,  9520  Russian, 


Turkestan  they  have  brought  several  districts  under  cultivation.  In 
the  regions  where  they  settle  they  become  the  dominant 
^*™'  race — ^thus  southern  Manchuria  now  differs  little  from  a 
province  of  China  proper.  In  Indo-China,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  throughout  the  Far  East  Chinese  are  numerous  as 
farmers,  labourers  and  traders;  in  some  places,  such  as  Singapore, 
Chinese  are  among  the  principal  merchants.  This  colonizing  spirit 
is  probably  due  more  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people  than  to  the 
density  of  the  population.  There  were  Chinese  settlements  at  places 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  before  the  loth  century  a.d.  Following 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  there  was  from  1850  onwards  a 
large  emigration  of  Chinese  to  that  state  and  to  other  parts  of  America. 
But  in  1879  Chinese  exclusion  acts  were  passed  by  the  United  States, 
an  example  followed  by  Australia,  where  Chinese  immigration  was 
also  hela  to  be  a  public  danger.  Canada  also  adopted  the  policy 
of  excluding  Chinese,  but  not  before  there  had  been  a  considerable 
immigration  into  British  Columbia.  Two  factors,  a  racial  and  an 
economic,  are  at  work  to  bring  about  these  measures  of  exclusion. 
As  indentured  labourers  Chinese  have  been  employed  in  the  West 
Indies,  South  America  and  other  places  (see  Coolie). 

In  addition  to  several  million  Chinese  settlers  in  Manchuria,  and 
smaller  numbers  in  Mongolia,  Turkestan  and  Tibet,  it  was  estimated 
in  1908  that  there  were  over  9,000,000  Chinese  resident  beyond  the 
empire.  Of  these  2,250,000  were  in  Formosa,  which  for  long  formed 
a  part  of  the  empire,  and  over  6,000,000  in  neighbouring  regions  of 
Asia  and  in  Pacific  Islands.  In  the  West  Indies  (chiefly  Cuba)  the 
number  of  Chinese  was  .estimated  at  100,000,  in  South  America 
(Brazil,  Peru  and  Chile)  at  72,000,  in  the  United  States  at  150,000,  in 
Canada  at  12,000,  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  at  35.000. 
There  are  comparatively  few  Chinese  in  Japan  (if  Formosa  be  ex- 
cepted) and  Korea.  The  number  is  given  in  1908  as  17,000  in  Japan 
and  1 1 ,000  in  Korea. 

Social  Life. 

The  awakening  of  the  East  which  has  followed  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1904-S  has  affected  China  also.  It  is  too  soon 
to  say  how  far  the  influx  of  European  ideas  will  be  able  to  modify 

*  See  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Inquiry  into  the  Population  of  China 
(Washington,  1904). 

*  For  a  bibliography  of  works  relating  to  the  aboriginal  races  of 
China  see  Richard's  Comprehensive  Geography  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
(1908  ed.),  pp.  371-373- 


the  immemorial  customs  and  traditions  of  perhaps  the  most 
conservative  people  in  the  world;  but  the  process  has  begun, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  give  a  picture  of  Chinese  habits 
and  customs  which  shall  be  more  than  historical  or  provisional. 
Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  presenting  a  picture  which  shall  be 
true  of  China  as  a  whole  is  enhanced  by  the  different  character- 
istics observable  in  various  regions  of  so  vast  a  country.  The 
Chinese  themselves,  until  the  material  superiority  of  Western 
civilization  forced  them  to  a  certain  degree  to  conform  to  its 
standards,  looked  down  from  the  height  of  their  superior  culture 
with  contempt  on  the  *'  Western  barbarians."  Nor  was  their 
attitude  whoUy  without  justification.  Their  civilization  was 
already  old  at  a  time  when  Britain  and  Germany  were  peopled 
by  half-naked  barbarians,  and  the  phOosophical  and  ethical 
principles  on  which  it  was  based  remain,  to  all  appearances,  as 
firmly  rooted  as  ever.  That  these  principles  have,  on  the  whole, 
helped  to  create  a  national  type  of  a  very  high  order  few 
Europeans  who  know  the  Chinese  well  would  deny.  The  Chinese 
are  naturally  reserved,  earnest  and  good-natured;  for  the 
occasional  outbursts  of  ferocious  violence,  notably  against 
foreign  settlements,  are  no  index  to  the  national  character. 
There  is  a  national  proverb  that ''  the  men  of  the  Four  Seas  are 
all  brothers,"  and  even  strangers  can  travel  through  the  country 
without  meeting  with  rudeness,  much  less  outrage.  If  the 
Chinese  character  is  inferior  to  the  European,  this  inferiority  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Chinaman's  whole  philosophy  of  life  dis- 
inclines him  to  change  or  to  energetic  action.  He  is  industrious; 
but  his  industry  is  normally  along  the  lines  marked  out  by 
authority  and  tradition.  He  is  brave;  but  his  courage  does 
not  naturally  seek  an  outlet  in  war.  The  jealously  exclusive 
empire,  into  which  in  the  19th  century  the  nations  of  the  W^est 
forced  an  entrance,  was  organized  for  peace;  the  arts  of  war  had 
been  aU  but  forgotten,  and  soldiers  were  of  all  classes  the  most 

despised. 

The  whole  social  and  political  organization  of  the  Chinese  is  based, 
in  a  far  more  real  sense  than  in  the  West,  on  the  family.  The  supreme 
duty  is  that  of  the  child  to  its  parent;  on  this  the  whole  Chinese 
moml  system  is  built  up.  Filial  piety,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Confucius,  is  the  very  foundation  of  society;  the  nation  itself  is 
but  one  great  family,  and  the  authority  of  the  government  itself  is 
but  an  extension  of  the  paternal  authority,  to  which  all  its  children 
are  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  The  western  idea  of  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,  as  distinct  from  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  wholly  alien  to  the  Chinese  mind.  The  political 
unit  in  China  is  not  the  individual  but  the  family,  and  the  father  of 
the  family  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  qualities  and  views  of 
aU  his  km.  He  is  rewarded  for  their  virtues,  punished  for  their 
faults;  the  deserts  of  a  son  ennoble  the  father  and  all  his  ancestors, 
and  conversely  his  crimes  disgrace  them. 

An  outcome  of  this  principle  is  the  extraordinary  importance  in 
China  6[  funeral  rites,  es{)eciaUy  in  the  case  of  the  fauier.  The  eldest 
son,  now  head  of  the  family,  or,  failing  him,  his  first-born  or  adopted 
son,  fixes  one  of  the  three  souls  of  the  dead  in  the  tablet  commemor- 
ating his  virtues,  bums  incense  to  his  shade,  and  supplies  him  with 
paper  money  and  paper  representations  of  everything  (clothes, 
servants,  horses)  that  be  may  require  in  his  journey  to  the  other 
world.  Mourning  lasts  for  three  years,  during  which  the  mourners 
wear  white  garments  and  abstain  from  meat,  wine  and  public 
gatherings.  Custom,  too,  dictates  that  wherever  the  Chinaman  may 
die  he  must  be  brought  back  for  burial  to  the  place  of  his  birth ;  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  friendly  societies  is  to  provide  funds  to  charter 
ships  to  transport  home  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  abroad. 
Annually,  in  May,  the  white-clad  people  stream  to  the  graves  and 
mortuary  temples  with  flowers,  fruit  and  other  offerings  for  the 
dead.  Christian  missionaries  have  found  in  this  ancestor  worship 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  a  religion  which  teaches 
that  the  convert  must,  if  need  be,  despise  his  father  and  his  mother 
and  follow  Christ. 

The  same  elaborate  ceremonialism  that  characterizes  the  Chinese 
funeral  customs  is  found  also  in  their  marriag[e  rites  and  the  rules  of 
their  social  intercourse  generally.  Confucius  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  "all  virtues  have  their  source  in  etiquette,"  and  the  due 
observance  of  the  "  ceremonial  "  (/»)  in  the  fulfilling  of  social  duties 
is  that  which,  in  Chinese  opinion,  distinguishes  civilized  from  bar- 
barous peoples.  The  Board  of  Rites,  one  of  the  departnaents  of 
the  central  government,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  decisions  in 
matters  of  etiquette  and  ceremony.  As  to  inarriage,  the  rule  that  the 
individual  counts  for  nothing  obtains  here  in  its  fullest  significance. 
The  breeding  of  sons  to  carry  on  the  ancestral  cult  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance,  and  the  marriage  of  a  young  man  is  arranged  at 
the  earliest  possible  age.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  have  little  voice 
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in  the  matter,  the  match  being  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the 
parties;  the  lifting  of  the  bride's  veil,  so  that  the  bridegroom  may 
see  her  face,  is  the  very  last  act  of  the  long  and  complicated 
ceremony. 

In  the  traditional  Chinese  sodal  system  four  classes  are  dis^ 
tinguished:  the  literary,  the  agricultural,  the  artisan  and  the 
trading  class.  Hereditary  nobility,  in  the  European  sense,  scarcely 
exists,  and  the  possession  of  an  hereditary  title  gives  in  itself  no 
special  privileges.'  Official  position  is  more  highly  esteemed  than 
birth  and  the  bureaucracy  takes  the  place  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
west.  There  are,  nevertheless,  besides  personal  decorations  for 
merit,  such  as  the  yellow  jacket,  five  hereditary  rewards  for  merit; 
these  last  only  for  a  fixed  number  of  lives.  A  few  Chinese  families, 
however,  enjoy  hereditary  titles  in  the  full  sense,  the  chief  among 
them  being  the  Holy  Duke  of  Yen  (the  descendant  of  Confucius). 
The  Imperial  Clansmen  consist  of  those  who  trace  their  descent 
direct  from  the  founder  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  yellow  nrdle;  collateral  relatives 
of  the  imperial  house  wear  a  red  girdle.  Twelve  degrees  of  nobility 
(in  a  descending  scale  as  one  generation  succeeds  another)  are 
conferred  on  the  descendants  of  every  emperor;  in  the  thirteenth 
generation  the  descendants  of  emperors  are  mereed  in  the  general 
population,  save  that  they  retain  the  yellow  girdle.  The  heads  of 
eight  houses,  the  "  Iron-capped  '*  (or  helmeted)  princes,  maintain 
tl^r  titles  in  perpetuity  by  rule  of  primoseniture  in  virtue  of  having 
helped  the  Manchu  in  the  conquest  of  China.  Imperial  princes 
apart,  the  highest  class  is  that  forming  the  civil  service.  (See  also 
§  Government  and  Administration,)  The  peasant  class  forms  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  The  majority  of  Chinese  are  small  landowners ;  their 
standard  of  living  is  very  low  in  comparison  with  European  standards. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  system  of  land  tenure.  A  parent  cannot, 
even  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  leave  all  his  land  to  one  son.  There  must 
be  substantially  an  equal  division,  the  will  of  the  father  notwith- 
standing. As  early  marriages  and  large  families  are  the  rule,  this 
process  of  continual  division  and  subdivision  has  brought  things  down 
to  the  irreducible  minimum  in  many  places.  Small  patches  of  one- 
tenth  or  even  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  are  to  be  found  as  the 
estate  of  an  individual  landowner,  and  the  vast  majority  of  holdings 
run  between  one  and  three  acres.  With  three  acres  a  family  is 
deemed  very  comfortable,  and  the  possession  of  ten  acres  means 
luxury. 

The  only  class  which  at  all  resembles  the  territorial  magnates  of 
other  countries  is  the  class  of  retired  officials.  The  wealth  of  an 
official  is  not  infrequently  invested  in  land,  and  consequently  tiiere 
are  in  most  provinces  several  families  with  a  country  seat  and  the 
usual  insignia  of  locsJ  rank  and  influence*  Chi  the  decease  of  the 
heads  or  founders  of  such  families  it  is  considered  dignified  for  the 
sons  to  live  together,  sharing  the  rents  and  profits  in  common.  This 
is  sometimes  continued  for  several  generations,  until  the  country  seat 
becomes  an  agglomeration  of  households  and  the  family  a  sort  of 
clan.  A  family  of  this  kind,  with  literary  traditions,  and  with  the 
means  to  educate  the  young  men,  is  constantly  sending  its  scions 
into  the  public  service.  These  in  turn  bring  their  earnings  to 
swell  the  common  funds,  while  the  rank  and  dignity  which  they 
may  earn  add  to  the  importance  and  standing  (x  the  group  as  a 
whole.  The  members  of  this  class  are  usually  termod  the  literati  or 
gentry. 

The  complex  character  of  the  Chinese  is  shown  in  various  ways. 
Side  by  side  with  the  reverence  of  ancestors  the  law  recognizes  the 
right  oif  the  parent  to  sell  his  offspring  into  slavery  and  among  the 
poor  this  is  not  an  uncommon  practice,  though  in  comparison  with 
the  total  population  the  number  of  slaves  is  few.  •  The  kidnapping  of 
children  for  sale  as  slaves  is  carried  on,  but  there  is  no  slave  raiding. 
There  are  more  female  than  male  slaves;  the  descendants  of  male 
slaves  acquire  freedom  in  the  fifth  generation.  While  every  Chinese 
man  is  anxious  to  have  male  children,  girls  are  often  considered 
superfluous. 

The  position  of  women  is  one  of  distinct  inferiority;  a  woman  is 
always  subject  to  the  men  of  her  family — before  marriage  to  her 
father,  during  marriage  to  her  husband,  in  widowhood  to  her  son; 
these  states  being  known  as  "  the  three  obediences."  Sons  who  do 
not,  however,  honour  their  mothers  outrage  public  opinion.  Pc^ygamy 
is  tolerated,  secondary  wives  being  sometimes  provided  by  the 
first  wife  when  she  is  growing  old.  Siecondary  wives  are  subordinate 
to  first  wives.  A  wife  may  be  divorced  for  any  one  of  seven  reasons. 
The  sale  of  wives  is  practised,  but  is  not  recognized  by  law.  Women 
of  the  upper  classes  are  treated  with  much  respect.  The  home  of  a 
Chinese  man  is  often  in  reality  ruled  by  his  mother,  or  by  his  wife  as 
she  approaches  old  age,  a  state  held  in  veneration.  Chinese  women 
freauently  prove  of  excellent  bi^stness  capacity,  and  those  of  high 
rank — as  the  recent  history  of  China  has  conspicuously  proved*^ 
exercise  considerable  influence  on  public  affairs. 

Deforming  the'feet  of  gjrls  by  binding  and  stopping  their  growth  has 
been  common  for  centuries.  The  tottering  walk  of  the  Chinese  lady 
resulting  from  this  deformation  of  the  feet  is  the  admiration  of  her 
husband  and  friends.  Foot-btndins[  is  practised  by  rich  and  poor  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  is  not  universal.  In  southern  and  western 
China  Hakka  women  and  certain  others  never  have  their  feet  bound. 
It  has  been  noted  that  officials  (who  all  serve  on  the  itinerary  system) 
take  for  secondary  wives  natural-footed  women,  who  are  frequently 


skves.^    Every  child  is  one  at  birth,  and  two  on  what  Europeans 
call  its  first  birthday,  the  period  of  gestation  counring  as  one  year. 

In  their  social  intercourse  the  Chinese  are  polite  aiicTceremomous; 
they  do  not  shake  hands  or  kiss,  but  prostrations  (kotowing),  salu- 
tations with  joined  hands  and  congratulations  are  common.  They 
have  no  weekly  day  of  rest,  but  keep  many  festivals,  the  most  im- 
portant beine  that  of  New  Year's  Day.  Debts  are  supposed  to  be 
paid  before  New  Year's  Day  begins  and  for  the  occasion  new  clothes 
are  bought.  Other  notable  holidays  are  the  Festival  of  the  First 
Full  Moon,  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  and  the  Festival  of  the  Dragon 
Boat.  A  feature  of  the  festivals  is  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  lanterns  made  of  paper,  covered  with  landscapes  and  other  scenes 
in  gorgeous  coloure.  Of  outdoor  sports  kite-flying  is  the  most 
popular  and  is  engaged  in  by  adults;  shuttle-cock  is  also  a  favourite 
game,  while  cards  and  dominoes  are  indoor  amusements.  The 
theatre  and  marionette  shows  are  largely  patronized.  The  habit  of 
opium  smoking  is  referred  to  elsewhere;  tobacco  smoking  is  general 
among  both  sexes. 

Except  in  their  head-dress  and  their  shoes  little  distinction  is  made 
between  the  costumes  of  men  and  women.'  Both  sexes  wear  a  long 
loose  jacket  or  robe  which  fits  closely  round  the  neck  and  has  wide 
sleeves,  and  wide  short  trousers.  Over  the  robe  shorter  jackets — 
often  sleeveless — are  worn,  according  to  the  weather.  For  winter 
wear  the  jackets  are  wadded,  and  a  Chinaman  will  speak  of  *'  a 
three,  four  or  six  coat  cold  day."  A  man's  robe  is  generally  longer 
than  that  of  a  woman.  Petticoats  are  worn  by  ladies  on  ceremonial 
occasions  and  the  long  robe  is  removed  when  in  the  house.  "  It  is 
considered  very  unwomanly  not  to  wear  trousers,  and  very  indelicate 
for  a  man  not  to  have  skiits  to  his  coat.**  No  Chinese  woman  ever 
bares  any  part  of  her  body  in  public — even  the  hands  are  concealed 
in  the  laige  sleeves-^and  the  evening  dress  of  European  ladies  is 
considered  indelicate;  but  Hakka  women  move  about  freely  without 
shoes  or  stockings.  A  Chinese  man  will,  however,  in  warm  weather 
often  strip  naked  to  the  waist.  Codies  frequently  go  bare-legged; 
they  use  sandals  made  of  rope  and  possess  rain-coats  made  of  palm 
leaves.  The  garments  of  the  poorer  classes  are  made  of  cotton, 
generally  dyed  blue.  Wealthy  people  have  their  clothes  made  of  silk. 
Skirts  and  jackets  are  elaborately  embroidered.  Costly  furs  and  fur- 
lined  clothes  are  much  prized,  and  many  wealthy  Chinese  have  fine 
collections  of  furs.  Certain  colours  may  only  be  used  with  official 
permission  as  denoting  a  definite  rank  or  distinction,  e.g.  the  yellow 
jacket.  The  colours  used  harmonize — the  contrasts  in  colour  seen  in 
the  clothes  of  Europeans  is  avoided.  I>ark  purple  over  blue  are  usual 
colour  combinations.  The  mourning  colour  is  white.  Common  shoes 
are  made  of  cotton  or  silk  and  have  thick  felt  sdes;  all  officials  wear 
boots  of  satin  into  which  is  thrust  the  pipe  or  the  fan — the  latter 
carried  equally  by  men  and  women.  The  fan  is  otherwise  stuck  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  or  attached  to  the  girdle,  which  may  also  hold 
the  puise,  watch,  snuff-box  and  a  |>air  of  chop-sticla. 

Formerly  Chinese  men  let  their  hair  grow  sufncieiitly  long  to  rather 
it  in  a  knot  at  the  top ;  on  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Manchu 
they  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  queue  or  pigtail,  which  is  often 
artificially  lengthened  by  the  employment  <n  silk  thread,  usually 
black  in  colour.  The  front  part  of  the  head  is  shaved.  As  no 
Chinese  dress  their  owti  hair,  barbers  are  numerous  and  do  a  thriving 
trade.  Women  do  not  shave  the  head  nor  adopt  the  queue.  Men 
wear  in  general  a  close-fitting  cap,  and  the  peasants  large  straw  hats. 
Circular  caps,  larger  at  the  crown  than  round  the  head  and  with  an 
outward  slope  are  worn  in  winter  by  mandarins,  conical  straw  hats  in 
summer.  Women  have  elaborate  head  ornameirts,  decking  their  hair 
with  artificial  flowers,  butterflies  made  of  jade,  gold  pins  and  pearis. 
The  faces  of  Chinese  ladies  are  habitually  rouged,  their  eyebrows 
painted.  Pearl  or  bead  necklaces  are  worn  both  by  men  and  women. 
Officials  and  men  of  leisure  let  one  or  two  finger  nails  grow  long  and 
protect  them  with  a  metal  case. 

The  staple  food  of  the  majority  of  the  Chinetein  the  south  and 
central  provinces  is  rice;  in  the  northern  provinces  millet  as  well 
as  rice  is  much  eaten.  In  separate  bowls  are  placed  morsels  of  pork, 
fish,  chicken,  vegetables  ana  other  relishes.  Rice-flour,  bean^meal, 
macaroni,  and  shell  fish  are  all  largely  used.  Flour  balls  cooked  in 
sugar  are  esteemed.  Beef  is  nevef  eaten,  but  Mahommedans  eat 
mutton,  and  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  things  the  Chinese  use 
as  food.  In  Canton  dogs  which  have  been  specially  fed  are  an  article 
of  diet.  Eggs  are  preserved  for  years  in  a  solution  of  salt,  lime  and 
wood-ash,  or  in  spirits  made  from  rice.  Condiments  are  highly 
prized,  as  are  also  preserved  fruits.  Special  Chitiese  dishes  are 
soups  made  from  sea-slugs  and  a  glutinous  substance  found  in 
certain  birds'  nests,  ducl^'  tongues,  sharks*  fins,  the  brains  of 
chickens  and  of  fish,  the  sinews  of  deer  and  of  whales,  fish  with 

gickled  fir-tree  cones,  and  roots  of  the  lotus  lily.    A  kind  of  beer 
rewed  from  rice  is  a  usual  drink;  samshu  is  a  spirit  distilled  from 
the  same  grain  and  at  dinners  is  served  hot  in  small  bowls.    Excellent 

*  Evidences  of  the  social  changes  taking  place  in  China  are  to  be 
found  in  the  strong  movement  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  in  the 
formation  of  societies,  under  official  patronage,  to  prevent  the  bind- 
ine  of  women's  feet. 

"It  must  be  remembered . that  there  i^, great  variety  in  the 
costumes  worn  in  the  various  provinces.  The  particulara  here,  given 
are  of  the  most  general  styles  of  dress.  ' ' 
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native  wines  are  made.  The  ChioeBe  are,  however,>  abstemious  with 
regard  to  alcoholic  liquors.  Water  is  dni^nk  hot  by  the  very  poor,  as 
a  substitute  for  tea.  Tea  is  drunk  before  and  after  meals  in  cups 
without  handle  or  saucer;  the  cups  are  always  provided  with  a  cover. 
Two  substantial  meals  are  taken  during  the  day — luncheon  and 
dinner;  the  last  named  at  varying  hours  from  four  till  seven  o'clock. 
At  dinner  a  rich  man  will  offer  his  guest  twenty-four  or  more  dishes 
(always  a  multiple  of  4)1  four  to  six  dishes  bems  served  at  a  time. 
Food  is  eaten  trom  bowls  and  with  chop-sticks  (q,v.)  and  little 
porcelain  spoons.  Men  dine  by  themselves  when  any  guests  are 
present;  dumer  [parties  are  sometimes  given  by  ladies  to  ladies. 
Chinese  coolrcry  is  excellent;  in  the  cuhnary  art  the  Chinese  are 
reputed  to  be  second  only  to  the  French. 

£thnologicaUy  the  Chinese  are  classed  among  the  Mongolian  races 
(in  which  division  the  Manchus  are  also  included),  although  they 
present  many  marked  contrasts  to  the  Mongols.  The  Tatars, 
Tibetans.  Burmese,  Shans,  Manchu  and  other  races — ^including  the 
Arab  and  Japanese — ^have  minded  with  the  indigenous  population  to 
form  the  Chinese  type,  while  aboriginal  tribes  still  resist  the  pressure 
of  absorption  by  the  dominant  race  (see  ante.  Population),  The 
Chinese  are  in  tact  ethnically  a  very  mixed  people,  and  the  pure 
Mongol  type  is  uncommon  among  them.  Moreover,  natives  of 
different  provinces  still  present  striking  contrasts  one  to  another, 
and  their  common  culture  is  probably  the  strongest  national  link. 
By  some  authorities  it  is  held  that  the  parent  stock  of  the  Chinese 
came  from  the  north*west,  beyond  the  alluvial  plain;  others  hold 
that  it  was  indigenous  in  eastern  China.  Notwithstanding  the 
marked  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  provinces 
and  even  between  those  livingin  the  same  province,  certain  features 
are  common  to  the  race.  ''The  stature  is  below  the  average  and 
seldom  exceeds  5  ft.  4  in.,  except  in  the  North.  The  head  is  normally 
brachycephalic  or  round  horizontally,  and  the  forehead  low  and 
narrow.  The  face  is  round,  the  mouth  laige,  and  the  chin  small  and 
receding.  The  cneek-bones  are  prominent,  the  eyes  almond-shaped, 
oblique  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  hair  coarse,  lank  and  inva* 
riably  black.  The  beard  appears  late  in  life,  and  remains  gener- 
ally scanty.  The  eyebrows  are  straight  and  the  iris  of  the  eye  is 
black.  The  nose  is  generally  short,  broad  and  flat.  The  hands  and 
feet  are  disproportionately  small,  and  the  body  early  inclines  to 
ob^ty.  The  complexion  varies  from  an  almost  pale-yellow  to  a 
dark-brown,  without  any  ted  or  ruddy  tinge.  Yellow,  however, 
predominates."  ^ 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  the  Manchus,  who  are  the 
ruling  race  in  China.  Their  ethnic  affinities  are  not  precisely  known, 
but  they  may  be  classed  among  the  Ural-Altaic  tribes,  although  the 
term  Ural-Altaic  (g.v.)  denotes  a  linguistic  rather  than  a  racial  group. 
By  some  authorities  they  are  called  Tung-tatze,i.«.  Eastern  Tatars — 
the  Tatars  of  to-day  being  of  true  Mongol  descent.  Manchu  is  the 
name  adopted  in  the  13th  century  by  one  of  several  tribes  which 
led  a  nomadic  life  in  Manchuria  and  were  known  collectively  in  the 
nth  century  as  Ntichihs.  Some  authorities  regard  the  Khitans 
(whence  the  European  form  Cathay),  who  in  the  9th  and  loth 
centuries  dwelt  in  the  upper  Liao  region,  as  the  ancestors  of  this  race. 
It  was  not  until  the  i6th  century  that  the  people  became  known 
generally  as  Manchus  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country  now  bearing  their  name  (see  Manchuria).  They  had  then  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Korean  blood,  but  had  developed 
a  distinct  nationality  and  kept  their  ancient  Uial-Altaic  language. 
In  China  the  Manchus  retained  their  separate  nationality  and  semi- 
military  oi^nization.  It  was  not  until  the  early  years  of  the  30th 
century  Uiat  steps  were  officially  taken  to  obliterate  the  distinction 
between  the  two  races.  The  Manchus  are  a  more  robust  race  than  the 
inhabitants  of  central  and  southern  China,  but  resemble  those  of 
northern  China  save  that  their  eyes  are  horizontally  set.  They  are  a 
lively  and  enterprising  people,  but  have  not  in  general  the  intellectual 
or  business  abuity  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  courteous  in  their 
relations  with  strangers.  The  common  people  are  frugal  and 
industrious.  The  Manchu  family  is  generally  laree.  The  women's 
feet  are  unbound ;  they  twist  their  hair  round  a  silver  bangle  placed 
cross-wise  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  Manchus  have  no  literature 
of  their  own,  but  as  the  language  of  the  court  Manchu  has  been 
extensively  studied  in  China. 

Authorities. — ^Sir  John  F.  Davies,  China  (2  vols.,  London,  1857}; 
E.  R^lus,  The  Universal  Geografhyjvol,  vii.  (Eng.  trans,  ed.  by  E.  G. 
Ravenstein  and  A.  H.  Keane);  E.  and  O.  Reclus,  L Empire  du 
milieu  (Paris,  1902) ;  Sir  R.  K.  Douglas,  Society  in  China  (London, 
1895);  T.  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese  (2  vols^New  York, 
1867);  H.  A.  Giles,  China  and  the  ^Chinese  (1902);  E.  Bard,  Les 
Chinois  chez  eux  (Paris,  1900);  A.  G.  Jones,  Desidtory  Notes  on 
Chinese  Etiquette  (Shanghai,  IQ06) ;  Mrs  Archibald  Little,  Intimate 
Chitui  (London,  1899)  and  The  Land  of  the  Blue  Gown  (London, 
1902);  E.  H.  Parker,  John  Chinaman  and  a  Few  Others  (London, 
1901);  J.  Dyer-Ball,  Things  Chinese  (Shanghai,  1903);  Cheng 
Kitung,  The  Chinese  Painted  by  Themselves  (Eng.  trans,  by  f. 
Millington,  London,  1885);  L.  Richard,  Comprehensive  Geography 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  (Shanghai,  1908).  (X.) 

*  Richard's  Comprehensive  Geography,  &c.  (1908  edition),  pp. 
340-341. 


Religion, 

The  earliest  traces  of  religious  thought  and  practice  in  China 
point  to  a  sample  monotheism.  There  was  a  Divine  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  abiding  on  high,  beyond  the  ken  of  man. 
This  Power  was  not  regarded  as  the  Creator  of  the  ^^ 
human  race,  but  as  a  Supreme  Being  to  whom  wicked-  ff^ 
ness  was  abhorrent  and  virtuous  conduct  a  source  of 
joy,  and  who  dealt  out  rewards  and  punishments  with  unerring 
justice,  claiming  neither  love  nor  reverence  from  mankind.  If 
a  man  did  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  he  might  pass  his 
whole  time  on  earth  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  such  a  Power  was 
in  existence;  unless  perchance  he  wished  to  obtain  some  good 
or  attain  some  end,  in  which  case  he  might  seek  to  propitiate 
Him  by  sacrifice  and  prayer.  There  .was  no  Devil  to  tempt  man 
astray,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  fall;  neither  was  there  any  belief 
that  righteous  behaviour  in  this  world  would  lead  at  death  to 
absorption  in  the  Deity.  To  God,  understood  in  this  sense,  the 
people  gave  the  name  Tien,  which  in  tbii  colloquial  language 
was  used  of  the  sky;  and  when,  in  the  first  itages  of  the  written 
character,  it  became  necessary  to  express  theidea  of  T*ien,  they 
did  not  attempt  any  vague  picture  of  the  heavens,  but  set  down 
the  rude  outline  of  a  man.  Perhaps  about  this  period  the  title 
Shang  Tiy  or  Supreme  Ruler,  came  into  vogue  as  synonymous 
with  T*ien,  But  although  the  two  terms  were  synonyms,  and 
both  may  be  equally  rendered  by  "  God,"  there  is  nevertheless 
an  important  distinction  to  be  observed,  much  as  though  T*ien 
and  Shang  Ti  were  two  Persons  in  one  substance.  T^ien  is  far 
more  an  abstract  Being,  while  Shang  Ti  partakes  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  personal  God,  whose  anthropomorphic  nature  is 
much  more  strongly  accentuated.  Shang  Ti  is  described  as 
walking  and  talking,  as  enjoying  the  flavour  of  sacrifices,  as 
pleased  with  music  and  dancing  in  his  honour,  and  even  as  taking 
sides  in  warfare;  whereas  T*ien  holds  aloof,  wrapped  in  an 
impenetrable  majesty,  an  ignotum  pro  mirifico.  So  much  for 
religion  in  primeval  days,  gathered  scrap  by  scrap  from  many 
sources;  for  nothing  like  a  history  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in 
Chinese  literature. 

Gradually  to  this  monotheistic  conception  was  added  a  worship 
of  the  sun,  moon  ^md  constellations,  of  the  five  planets,  and  of 
such  noticeable  individual  stars  as  (e,g.)  Canopus,  which  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  home  of  the  God  of  Longevity.  Earth,  too — 
Mother  Earth — came  in  for  her  share  of  worship,  indicated 
especially  by  the  (jod  of  the  Soil,  and  further  distributed  among 
rivers  and  hills.  Wind,  rain,  heat,  cold,  thunder  and  lightning, 
as  each  became  objects  of  desire  or  aversion,  were  invested  with 
the  attributes  of  deities.  The  various  parts  of  the  house — door, 
kitchen-stove,  courtyard,  &c. — were  also  conceived  of  as  shelter- 
ing some  spirit  whose  influence  might  be  benign  or  the  reverse. 
The  spirits  of  the  land  and  of  grain  came  to  mean  one's  coimtry, 
the  commonwealth,  the  state;  and  the  sacrifices  of  these  spirits 
by  the  emperor  formed  a  public  announcement  of  his  accession, 
or  of  his  continued  right  to  the  throne.  Side  by  side  with  such 
sacrificial  rites  was  the  worship  of  ancestors,  stretching  so  far 
back  that  its  origin  la  not  discernible  in  such  historical  documents 
as  we  possess.  In  early  times  only  the  emperor,  or  the  feudal 
nobles,  or  certain  high  officials,  could  sacrifice  to  the  spirits 
of  nature;  the  common  people  sacrificed'  to  their  own  ancestors 
and  to  the  spirits  of  their  own  homes.  For  three  days  before 
performing  such  sacrifices,  a  strict  vigil  with  purification  was 
maintained;  and  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  from  sheer 
concentration  of  thought,  the  mourner  was  able  to  see  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  and  at  the  sacrifice  next  day  seemed  to  hear  their 
movements  and  even  the  murmur  of  their  sighs.  Ancestral 
worship  in  China  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  worship  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  a  memorial  service  in  simple 
honour  of  the  dead;  but  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  the  whole 
ceremonial  is  performed  that  the  spirits  of  former  ancestors  may 
be  induced  to  extend  their  protection  to  the  living  and  secure  to 
them  as  many  as  possible  of  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

For  Confucianism,  which  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  classed 
as  a  religion,  see  Confucius. 
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Around  the  scanty  utterances  of  Lao  Tzd  or  Lao-tsze  (g.v.; 
see  also  §  Chinese  Literature ^  §§  Philosophy)  an  attempt  was  made 
j^^  by  later  writers  to  weave  a  scheme  of  thought  which 

'■•'"*•  should  serve  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  mortals  for  some 
definite  solution  of  the  puzzle  of  life.  Lao  Tzifhimself  had  enunciated 
a  criterion  which  he  called  Too,  or  the  Way,  from  which  is  derived  the 
word  Taoism ;  and  in  his  usual  paradoxical  style  he  had  asserted 
that  the  secret  of  this  Way,  which  was  at  the  beginning  apparently 
nothing  more  than  a  line  of  right  conduct,  could  not  possibly  be  im- 
parted, even  by  those  who  understood  it.^  His  disciples,  however,  of 
later  days  proceeded  to  interpret  the  term  in  the  sense  of  the  Absolute, 
the  First  Cause,  and  finally  as  One,  in  whose  obliterating  unity  all 
seemingly  opposed  conditions  of  time  and  space  were  inoistinguish- 
ably  blended.  This  One,  the  source  of  human  life,  was  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  visible  universe;  and  for  human  life  to  return 
thither  at  death  and  to  enjoy  immortality,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
refine  away  all  corporeal  grossness  by  following  the  doctrines  of  Lao 
Tzfl.  By  and  bjr,  this  One  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  of 
dazzling  luminosity  in  remote  ether,  around  which  circled  for  ever 
and  ever,  in  the  supremest  ^lory  of  motion,  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  left  the  slough  of  humanity  behind  them.  These  transcendental 
notions  were  entirely  corrupted  at  a  very  early  date  by  the  intro- 
duction of  belief  in  an  elixir  of  life,  and  later  still  by  the  practice  of 
alchemistic  experiments.  Opposed  by  Buddhism,  which  next  laid  a 
claim  for  a  share  in  the  profits  of  popular  patronage,  Taoism  rapidly 
underwent  a  radical  transformation.  It  became  a  religion,  borrowing 
certain  ceremonial,  vestments,  liturgies,  the  idea  of  a  hell,  arrange- 
ment of  temples,  &c.,  from  its  rival;  which  rival  was  not  slow  in  re- 
turning the  compliment.  As  Chu  Hsi  said,  **  Buddhism  stole  the  best 
features  of  Taoism;  Taoism  stole  the  worst  features  of  Buddhism. 
It  is  as  though  one  took  a  jewel  from  the  other,  and  the  loser 
recouped  the  loss  with  a  stone.**  At  the  present  day  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  two  religions,  which  flourish  peaceably 
together.  As  to  their  temples,  priests  and  ceremonial,  it  takes  an 
expert  to  distinguish  one  from  tne  other. 

There  is  no  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which 
Buddhism  first  reached  China.  It  is  related  that  the  emperor  Ming 
gf^g^  Ti  (a.d.  58-76)  had  a  dream  in  which  a  golden  man  ap- 
BuMmam^  peared  to  him,  and  this  mysterious  visitant  was  interpreted 
by  the  emperor's  brother  to  be  none  other  than  ShSkyamuni  Buddha, 
the  far-famed  divinity  of  the  West.  This  shows  that  Buddhism  must 
then  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  at  any  rate  by  hearsay.  The 
earliest  alleged  appearance  of  Buddhism  in  China  dates  from  217  B.C., 
when  certain  Shamans  who  came  to  proselytize  were  seizea  and 
thrown  into  prison.  They  escaped  through  the  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  a  golden  man,  who  came  to  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  opened  their  prison  doors.  Hsil  Kuan,  a  writer  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  quotes  in  his  Tun^  Chai  Chi  passages  to  support  the  view 
that  Budonism  was  known  m  China  some  centuries  before  the  reign 
of  Min^  Ti;  among  others,  the  following  from  the  Sui  Shu  Ching 
Chi  Chth:  **  These  Buddhist  writings  had  long  been  circulated  far 
and  wide,  but  disappeared  with  the  advent  of  the  Ch'in  dynasty," 
under  which  (see  §  Chinese  Literature,  §§  fl''W/ory)occurred  the  Burn- 
ing of  the  Books.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  begin  with  the  alleeed 
dream  of  Ming  Ti,  as  it  was  only  subsequent  to  that  date  that 
Buddhism  became  a  recognized  religion  of  the  people.  It  is  certain 
that  in  A.D.  65  a  mission  of  eighteen  members  was  despatched  to 
Khotan  to  ma»s  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  that  in  67  the  mission 
returned,  bringing  Buddhist  writings  and  images,  and  accompanied 
by  an  Indian  pnest,  Kashiapmadanga,  who  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  another  priest,  Gobharana.  A  temple  was  built  for 
these  two  at  Lo-yang,  then  the  capital  of  China,  and  they  settled 
down  to  the  work  of  translating  portions  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
into  Chinese;  but  all  that  now  remains  of  their  work  is  the  SQtra  of 
Forty-two  Sections,  translated  by  Kashiapmadanga.  During  the 
next  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  an  unbroken  line  of  foreign  priests 
came  to  China  to  continue  the  task  of  translation,  and  to  assist  in 
spreading  the  faith.  Such  work  was  indeed  entirely  im  their  hands, 
for  until  the  4th  century  the  Chinese  people  were  prohibited  from 
taking  orders  as  priests ;  but  by  that  date  Buddhism  had  taken  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  masses,  and  many  Chinese  priests  were  attracted 
towards  India,  despite  the  lone  and  dangerous  journey,  partly  to 
visit  the  birthplace  of  the  creed  and  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
scenes  which  had  so  fired  their  imaginations,  and  partly  in  the  hope 
of  adding(to  the  store  of  books  and  images  already  available  in  China 
(see  §  Chtnese  Literature,  §§  Geography  and  Travel).  Still,  the  train 
of  Indian  missionaries,^  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  did  not 
cease.  In  401 ,  Kumarajiva,  the  nineteenth  of  the  Western  Patriarchs 
and  translator  of  the  Diamond  SOtra,  finally  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  court  of  the  soi-disant  emperor,  Yao  Hsing.  In  405  he  became 
State  Preceptor  and  dictated  his  commentaries  on  the  sacred  tK>bks 
of  Buddhism'  'to  some  eight  hundred  priests,  besides  composing  a 
sh&stra  on  Reality  and  Semblance.  Dying  in  417,  his  body  was 
cremated,  as  is  still  usual  with  priests,  but  his  tongue,  which  haa  done 
such  eminent  service  during  life,  remained  unharmed  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames.  In  the  year  520  Bddhidharma,  or  Ta-mo,  as  he  is 
affectionately  known  to  the  Chinese,  beii^^  also  called  the  White 
Buddha,  reached  Canton,  bringing  with  him  the  sacred  bowl  of  the 
Buddhist  Patriarchate,  of  which  he  was  the  last  representative  in  the 
west  and  the  first  to  hold  ofiice  in  the  east.    Summoned  to  Nanking, 


he  offended  the  emperor  by  asserting  that  real  merit  lay,  mot  in  works, 
but  solely  in  purity  and  wisdom  combined.  He  theiefore  retired  to 
Lo-yan^,  crossing  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Yangtsze  on  a  reed,  a 
feat  which  has  ever  since  had  a  great  fascination  for  Chinese  painters 
and  poets.  There  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  teaching  that  religion 
was  not  to  be  learnt  from  books,  but  that  man  ahoulcTseek  and  find 
the  Buddha  in  his  own  heart.  Thus  Buddhism  ^^radually  made  its 
way.  It  had  to  meet  first  of  all  the  bitter  hostihty  of  the  Taoists; 
and  secondly,  the  fitful  patronage  and  opposition  of  the  court. 
Several  emperors  and  empresses  were  infatuated  supporters  of  the 
faith ;  one  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  vows  and  lead  the  life  of  an 
ascetic,  further  insisting  that  to  render  full  obcxlience  to  the  Buddhist 
commandment, "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  the  sacrificial  animals  were  to 
be  made  of  dough.  Other  emperors,  instigated  by  Confucian  advisers, 
went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  persecution,  closed  all  reHgious 
houses,  confiscated  their  property,  and  forced  the  priests  and  nuns  to 
return  to  the  world.  Froni  about  the  1 1  th  century  onwards  Buddhism 
has  enjoyed  comparative  immunity  from  attack  or  restriction,  and  it 
now  covers  the  Chinese  empire  from  end  to  end.  The  form  under 
which  it  appears  in  China  is  to  some  extent  of  local  growth ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Chinese  have  added  and  subtracted  not  a  little  to  and  from 
the  parent  stock.  The  cleavage  which  took  place  under  Kanishka, 
ruler  of  the  Indo-Scythian  empire,  about  the  1st  century  A.D., 
divided  Buddhism^  into  the  MahftySna,  or  Greater  Vehicle,  and  the 
Hin&ySna,  as  it  is  somewhat  contemptuously  styled,  or  Lesser 
Vehicle.  The  latter  was  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  uie  Buddhism  of 
Shakyamuni,  and  exhibits  rather  the  mystic  and  esoteric  sides  of  the 
faith.  The  former,  which  spread  northwards  and  on  to  Nepaul, 
Tibet,  China,  Mongolia  and  Japan,  leaving  southern  India,  Burma 
and  Siam  to  its  rival,  began  early  to  lean  towards  the  deification  of 
Buddha  as  a  personal  Saviour.  New  Buddhas  and  B5dhisatvas  were 
added,'  and  new  worlds  were  provided  for  them  to  live  in;  in  China, 
especially,  there  was  an  enormous  extension  of  the  mythological 
element.  In  fact,  the  MahSlyana  system  of  Buddhism,  inspired,  as 
has  been  observed,  by  a  progressive  spirit,  but  without  contradicting 
the  inner  significance  of  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  broadened  its  scope 
and  assimilated  other  religio-philosophical  beliefs,  whenever  this 
could  be  done  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  came  within  its  influ- 
ence* Such  is  the  form  of  this  religion  which  prevails  in  China,  of 
which,  however,  the  Chinese  layman  understands  nothing.  He  goes 
to  a  temple,  worships  the  gods  with  prostrations,  lighted  candles, 
incense,  &c.,  to  secure  his  particular  ends  at  the  moment;  he  may 
even  listen  to  a  service  chanted  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  just  as  in- 
comprehensible to  the  priests  as  to  himself.  He  pays  his  fees  and 
departs,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  history  or  dogmas  of]the  religion 
to  which  he  looks  for  salvation  in  a  future  state.  All  such  knowl^ge, 
and  there  is  now  not  much  of  it,  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  more 
cultured  priests. 

The  7tn  century  seems  to  have  been  notable  in  the  reli^ous 
history  of  China.  Early  in  that  century,  Mazdaism,  or  the  rehgion 
of  Zoroaster,  based  upon  the  worship  of  fire,  was  intro-  j^g  .  . 
duced  into  China,  and  in  621  the  first  temple  under  that  ^«««""' 
denomination  was  built  at  Ch*an^-an  in  Shensi,  then  the  capital. 
But  the  harvest  of  converts  was  insignificant;  the  religion  tailed 
to  hold  its  ground,  and  in  the*<^th  century  disappeared  altogether. 

Mahommedans  first  settled  in  China  in  the  Year  of  the  Mission, 
A.D.  628,  under  Wahb-Abi-Kabba,  a  maternal  uncle  of  Mahomet, 
who  was  sent  with  presents  to  the  emperor.  Wahb-Abi-  ^^ 
Kabba  travelled  by  sea  to  Canton,  and  thence  over-^**®"' 
land  to  Ch'ang-an,  the  capital,  where  he  was  well  re- "•*^""* 
ceived.  The  first  moscjue  was  built  at  Canton,  where  after  several 
restorations,  it  still  exists.  Another  mosque  was  erected  in  742; 
but  many  of  the  Mahommedans  went  to  China  merdly  as  traders, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  their  own  country.  The  true  stock  of 
the  present  Chinese  Mahommedans  was  a  small  army  of  4000  Arab 
soldiers  sent  by  the  caliph  Abu  Giafar^  in  755  to  aid  in  putting  down 
a  rebellion.  These  soldtere  had]  permission  to  settle  in  China,  where 
they  married  native  wives;  and  four  centuries  later,  with  the 
conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  large  numbers  of  Arabs  penetrated 
into  the  empire  and  swelled  the  Mahonunedan  community.  Its 
membera  are  now  indistinguishable  from  the  general  population; 
they  are  under  no  civic  disabilities,  and  are  free  to  open  mosques 
wherever  they  please,  so  long  as,  in  common  with  Buddhists  and 
Taoists,  they  exhibit  the  tablet  of  the  emperor's  sovereignty  in 
some  conspicuous  position. 

In  A.D.  631  the  Nestorians  sent  a  mission  to  (China  and  intro- 
duced Christianity  under  the  name  of  the  Luminous  Doctrine. 
In  636  they  were  allowed  to  settle  at  Ch'ang-an ;  and  in 
638  an  Imperial  Decree  was  issued,  stating  that  Olopun,  ST  i*^ 
a  Nestorian  priest  who  is  casually  mentioned. as  a  Persian,  ««««■• 
bad  presented  a  form  of  religion  which  his  Majesty  had  carefully 
examined  and  had  fofind  to^  be  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  that 
it  would  henceforth  be  permissible  to  preach  this  new  doctrine  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Further,  the  establishment  of  a 
monastery  was  authorized,  to  be  served  by  twenty-one  priests. 
For  more  than  a  century  after  this,  Nestorian  Christianity  seems  t« 
have  flourished  in  China.     In  781  the  famous  Nestorian  Tablet, 

^  Otherwise  Aba  Ja'far  Ibn  Mahommed  al-MansQr  (see  Caliphate. 
C.   §  2). 
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giving  a  rough  outline  of  the  object  and  scope  of  the  faith,  was  set 
up  at  Ch*ang-an  (the  modem  Si-gan  Fu),  disappearing  soon  after- 
wards in  the  political  troubles  which  laid  the  city  in  ruins,  to  be 
brought  to  light  again  in  1 625  by  Father  Semedo,  S.  J .  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  tablet  was  for  many  years  in  dispute,  Voltaire,  Renan, 
and  others  of  lesser  fame  regaiding  it  as  a  pious  Jesuit  fraud;  but 
all  doubts  on  the  subject  have  now  been  dispelled  by  the  exhaustive 
monograph  of  P^re  Havret,  S.  T.,  entitled  La  StkU  de  Siangan,  The 
date  of  the  tablet  seems  to  mark  the  zenith  of  Nestorian  Christianity 
in  China;  after  this  date  it  began  to  decay.  Marco  Polo  refers 
to  it  as  existing  in  the  13th  century;  but  then  it  fades  out  of 
sight,  leaving  scant  traces  in  Chinese  literature  of  ever  having 
existed. 

The  Manichaeans,  worshippers  of  the  Chaldaean  Mani  or  Manes, 
who  died  about  a.d.  274,  appear  to  have  found  their  way  to  China 
in  the  year  694.  In  71^  an  envoy  from  Tokharestan 
reached  Ch*ang-an,  bringing  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  in 
which^  a  request  was  made  that  an  astronomer  who 
accomjpanied  the  mission  might  be  permitted  to  establish  places  of 
worship  for  persons  of  the  Manichaean  faith.  Subsequently,  a 
number  of  such  chapels  were  opened  at  various  centres;  but  little 
is  known  of  the  history  of  this  religion,  which  is  often  confounded 
by  Chinese  writers  with  Mazdeism,  the  fate  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
shared,  also  disappearing  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 

By  **  the  sect  ot  those  who  take  out  the  sinew,"  the  Chinese  refer 
to  tne  Jews  and  their  peculiar  method  of  preparing  meat  in  order 
J  d  Ism  ^°  make  it  kosher*  Wild  stories  have  been  told  of  their 
arrival  in  China  seven  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  one  of  the  numerous  upheavals  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  again,  of  their  having  carried  the  Pentateuch  to  China 
shortly  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  having  founded  a 
colony  in  Ho-nan  in  a.d.  72.  The  Jews  really  reached  China  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  a.d.  i  163,  and  were  permitted  to  open  a  syna- 
gogue at  the  modem  K*ai-f6ng  Fu  in  1 164.  There  they  seeni  to 
have  lived  peaceably,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  authorities 
and  making  some  slight  efforts  to  spread  their  tenets.  There  their 
descendants  were  found,  a  dwindling  community,  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  the  17th  century;  and  there  again  they  were  visited  in 
1850  by  a  Protestant  mission,  which  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
them  Hebrew  rolls  of  parts  of  the  Pentateudi  in  the  sauare  character, 
with  vowel  points.  After  this,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
few  remaining  stragglers,  who  seemed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
everything  connected  with  their  faith,  had  become  merged  in  the 
ordinary  population.  A  recent  traveller,  however,  asserts  that  in 
1909  he  found  at  K*ai-f6ng  Fu  a  Jewish  community,  the  members 
of  which  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves,  worshipping  in 
secret,  and  preserving  their  ancient  ritual  and  formulaiy. 

See  H.  Hackmann,  Buddhism  as  a  Religion  (1910);  H.  A.  Giles, 
Religions  of  Ancient  China  (1905);  G.  Smith,  The  Jews  at  K^ae-fung- 
foo  (1851);  Dabry  de  Thiersant,  Le  MahomSUsme  en  Chine  (1878); 
P.  Havret,  S.J.,  La  StUe  chrHienne  de  Si-ngan-fou  (1895). 

(H.  A.  Gi.) 

[Christian  missions,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are 
established  in  every  province  in  China.  Freedom  to  embrace  the 
ChHailatt  Christian  faith  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
mlaMloaa  "^^"^^  since  i860,  and  as  a  rule  the  missionaries  have  free 
'  scope  in  teaching  and  preaching,  though  local  disturbances 
are  not  infrequent.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  China  was  reckoned  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Shanghai  to 
be,  in  1907,  **  about  one  million  ;  in  the  same  year  the  Protestant 
societies  reckoned  in  all  250,000  church  members.  By  the  Chinese, 
Roman  Catholicism  is  called  the  "  Religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  " ; 
Protestantism  the  "  Religion  of  Jesus."  For  the  progress  and  effects 
of  Christianity  in  China  see  §  History ,  and  Missions,  §  China,  Ed.] 

Education  and  the  Press. 

The  educational  system  of  China  till  nearly  the  close  of  the 
19th  century  was  confined  in  its  scope  to  the  study  of  Chinese 
classics.  Elementary  instruction  was  not  provided  by  the  state. 
The  well-to-do  engaged  private  tutors  for  their  sons;  the  poorer 
boys  were  taught  in  small  schools  on  a  voluntary  basis.  No 
curriculum  was  compulsory,  but  the  books  used  and  the  pro- 
gramme pursued  followed  a  traditional  rule.  The  boys  (there 
were  no  schools  for  girls)  began  by  memorizing  the  classics  for 
four  or  five  years.  Then  followed  letter-writing  and  easy 
composition.  This  completed  the  education  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  boys  not  intended  for  the  public  service.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  system  was  that  it  developed  the  memory 
and  the  imitative  faculty.  For  secondary  education  some- 
what better  provision  was  made,  practically  the  only  method 
of  attaining  eminence  in  the  state  being  through  the  schools 
(see  §  Civil  Service).  At  prefectural  cities  and  provincial 
capitals  colleges  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
at  these  institutions  a  more  or  less  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  classics  might  be  obtained.     At  the  public  examinations 


held  periodically  the  exercises  proposed  were  original  poems 
and  literary  essays.  Three  degrees  were  conferred,  Siu-ts^ai 
(budding  talent),  ChU-jH  (promoted  scholar)  and  Ckin^skih 
(entered  scholar).  The  last  degree  was  given  to  those  who 
passed  the  final  examination  at  Peking,  and  the  successful  can- 
didates were  also  called  metropolitan  graduates. 

The  first  education  on  western  lines  was  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries.  In  1852  they  founded  a  college  for  the 
education  of  native  i}riests;  they  also  founded  and  maintained  many 
primary  and  some  higher  schools — mainly  if  not  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  their  converts.  The  Protestant  missions  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  a  new  departure,  which  has  had 
a  wide  success,  was  initiated  by  the  American  Protestant  missionary 
societies  in  founding  schools — primary  and  higher — and  colleges  in 
which  western  education  was  given  equally  to  all  .comers,  Christian 
or  non-Christian.  Universities  and  medical  schools  have  also  been 
established  by  the  missionary  societies.  They  also  initiated  a  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  girls  and  opened  special  schools  for  their 
instruction. 

Missionary  effort  apart,  the  first  stei>  towards  western  education 
was  the  establishment  of  two  colleges  in  i86x,  one  at  Peking,  the 
other  at  Canton  in  connexion  with  the  imperial  maritime  customs* 
These  institutions  were  known  as  T*ung  Wen  Kwan,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  a  staff  of  foreign  professors  and  teachers.  These  colleges 
were  mainly  schools  of  languages  to  enable  young  Chinese  to  qualify 
as  interpreters  in  Enj^lisli,  French,  &c.  Similar  schools  were 
established  at  Canton,  Fuchow  and  one  or  two  other  places,  with  but 
indifferent  results.  A  more  promising  plan  was  conceived  in  1880, 
or  thereabouts,  by  the  then  viceroy  ol  Nanking,  who  sent  a  batch  of 
thirty  or  forty  students  to  America  to  receive  a  regular  training  on 
the  understandins:  that  on  their  return  they  would  receive  official 
appointments.  Tne  promise  was  not  kept.  A  report  was  spread  that 
these  students  were  becoming  too  mucti  Americanized.  They  were 
hastily  recalled,  and  when  they  returned  they  were  left  in  obscurity. 
The  next  step  was  taken  by  tne  viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  after  the 
Chino- Japanese  War  of  1804-95.  The  viceroy  wrote  a  book,  China's 
Only  Hope^  which  he  circulated  throughout  the  empire,  and  in  which 
he  strongly  advocated  a  reform  01  the  traditional  educational 
system,  xlis  scheme  was  to  make  Chinese  learning  the  foundation 
on  which  a  western  education  should  be  imparted.'-  The  book  was 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  1898  reform  movement,  and  Chang  Chih- 
tung's  proposals  were  condemned  when  that  movement  was  sup- 
pressed. But  after  the  Boxer  rising  the  Pekixig  government  adopted 
his  views,  and  in  1902  regulations  were  issued  for  the  reform  of  the  old 
system  of  public  instruction.  A  university  on  western  lines  was 
establis||ied  in  that  year  at  Peking,  the  T'ung  Wen  Kwan  at 
the  capital  being  incorporated  in  it.  The  new  educational  move- 
ment gained  enormously  in  strength  as  the  result  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  and  in  1906  a  new  system,  theoreticallv  almost 
perfect,  was  established.  The  new  system  comprises  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  language,  literature  and  composition,  modern 
sciences,  history  and  geography,  foreign  languages,'  gynrnastlcs^ 
drill  and,  in  the  higher  grades,  political  economy,  and  civil  and 
international  law. 

By  i^io  primary  and  secondary  government  schools  and  schools 
for  special  subjects  (such  as  agriculture  and  engineering)  had  been 
established  in  considerable  numbers.  In  every  province  an  Imperial 
University  was  also  established.  The  Imperial  University  at  Peking 
now  teaches  not  only  languages  and  Chinese  subjects  but  also  law, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  &c.  A  medical  school  was  founded  at 
Peking  in  1906  through  the  energy  of  British  Protestant  missionaries, 
and  is  called  the  Union  Medical  College.  When  in  1908,  the  United 
States,  finding  that  the  indemnity  for  the  Boxer  outrages  awarded  her 
was  excessive,  agreed  to  forgo  the  payment  of  £2,500,000,  China 
undertook  to  spend  an  equal  amount  in  sendinff  students  to  America. 

The  general  verdict  of  foreign  observers  on  the  working  of  the  new 
system  up  to  19 10  was  that  in  many  instances  the  teaching  was 
ineffective,  but  there  were  notable  exceptions.  The  best  teachers, 
next  to  Europeans,  were  foreign  or  mission-trained  Chinese.  The 
Japanese  employed  as  teachers  were  often  ignorant  of  Chinese  and 
were  not  as  a  mle  very  successful.  (See  further  §  History.)  A 
remarkable  indication  of  the  thirst  for  western  learning  and  cul- 
ture was  the  translation  into  Chinese  and  their  diffusion  throughout 
the  country  of  numerous  foreign  standard  and  other  works,  including 
modern  fiction.  _    . 

The  Peking  Gasetle^  which  is  sometimes  called  the  oldest  paper  in 
the  world,  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  naerely  a 
court  gazette  for  publishing  imperial  decrees  and  such  public  docu- 
ments as  the  government  may  wish  to  give  out.  It  never  contains 
original  articles  nor  any  discussion  of  public  affairs.     The  first 

^For  a  summary  of  Chang  Chih-tung's  treatise,  see  Changing 
China  (19 10  edition),  chap.  xxii. 

2  It  was  announced  in  June  19 10  that  the  throne  had  approved 
a  recommendation  of  the.  Board  of  Education  that  English  should 
be  the  official  language  for  scientific  and  technical  education,  and 
that  the  study  of  English  should  be  compulsory  in  all  provincial 
scientific  and  technical  schools. 
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genuine  native  newspaper  was  published  at  Shanghai  about  T 870.  It 
was  termed  the  Shen  Pcto  or  Shanghai  News^  and  was  a  Chinese 
speculation  under  foreign  protection,  the  first  editor  beinc; 
an  Englishman.  It  was  some  years  before  it  made  much 
headway,  but  success  came,  and  it  was  followed  by  various 
imitators,  some  published  at  Shanghai,  some  at  other  treaty  ports 
and  at  Hong-Konpf.  In  1910  there  were  over  200  daily,  weeldy  or 
monthly  journals  m  China.  The  effect  of  this  mass  of  literature  on 
the  public  mind  of  China  is  of  first-rate  importance. 

Tne  attitude  of  the  central  government  towards  the  native 
press  is  somewhat  undefined.  Omcial  registration  of  a  newspaper  is 
required  beforejpostal  facilities  are  ^iven.  There  are  no  press  laws, 
but  as  every  omcial  is  a  law  unto  himself  in  these  matters,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  summarily  suppressing  an  obnoxious 
newspaper  and  putting  the  editor  in  prison.  The  emperor,  among 
other  reform  edicts  which  provoked  th^coup  d'ital  of  1898,  declared 
that  newspapers  were  a  boon  to  the  public  and  appointed  one  of  them 
a  government  organ.  The  empress-dowager  revoked  this  decree,  and 
declared  that  the  public  discussion  of  anairs  of  state  in  the  news- 
papers was  an  impertinence,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  Neverthe- 
less the  newspapers  continued  to  flourish,  and  their  outspoken 
criticism  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  public  and  on  the  government. 
The  official  classes  seem  to  have  become  alarmed  at  the  independent 
attitude  of  the  newspapers,  but  instead  of  a  campaign  of  suppression 
the  method  was  adopted,  about  1908,  of  bringing  the  vernacular 
press  under  official  control.  This  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  the 
purchase  of  the  newspapers  by  the  mandarins,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  banning  of  19 10  there  was  said  to  be  hardly  an  independent 
native  daily  newspaper  left  in  China.  The  use  of  government  funds 
to  subsidize  or  to  purchase  newspapers  and  thus  to  stifle  or  mislead 
public  opinion  provoked  strong  protests  from  members  of  the  Nanking 
provincial  council  at  its  first  sitting  in  the  autumn  of  1909.  The 
appropriation  by  the  Shanghai  Taot'ai  of  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Huangpu  conservancy  funcf  for  subsidizing  papers  led  to  his  im- 
peachment  by  a  censor  and  to  the  return  of  the  moneys.^  (X.) 

in.  Economics 
AgricuUure  and  Industry, 

China  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country.  The  great 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The 
holdings  are  in  general  vary  small,  and  the  methods  of  fanning 
primitive.  Water  is  abundant  and  irrigation  common  over 
large  areas.  Stock-raising,  except  in  Sze-ch*uen  and  Kwang-tung, 
is  only  practised  to  a  small  extent;  there  are  few  large  herds  of 
cattle  or  fl.ocks  of  sheep,  nor  are  there  any  large  meadows,  natural 
or  cultivated,  in  Sze-ch'uen  yaks,  sheep  and  goats  are  reared 
in  the  mountains,  and  l^uffaloes  and  a  fine  breed  of  ponies  on 
the  plateau.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Kwang-tung.  The  camel,  horse  and  donkey  are 
reared  in  Chih-li.  Forestry  is  likewise  neglected.  While  the 
existing  forests,  found  mainly  in  high  regions  in  the  provinces 
of  Hu-nan,  Fu-kien  and  Kwei-chow,  are  disappearing  and  timber 
has  to  be  imported,  few  trees  are  planted.  This  does  not  apply 
to  fruit  trees,  which  are  grown  in  great  variety,  while  horticulture 
is  also  a  favourite  pursuit. 

The  Chinese  fanner,  if  his  methods  be  primitive,  is  diligent 
and  persevering.  In  the  richer  and  most  thickly  populated 
districts  terraces  are  raised  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  even 
the  tops  of  lofty  hills  are  cidtivated.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and 
means  of  irrigation  as  well  as  climate  are  determining  factors  iji 
the  nature  of  the  crops  grown;  rice  and  cotton,  for  example, 
are  grown  in  the  most  northern  as  well  as  the  most  southern 
districts  of  China.  This  is,  however,  exceptional  and  each  climatic 
region  has  its  characteristic  cultures. 

The  loess  soil  (see  §  Geology)  is  the  chief  element  in  detei*mining 
the  agricultural  products  of  north  China.  Loess  soil  bears  excellent 
-^^  crops,  and  not  merely  on  the  lower  sronnds,  but  at 

^^*  altitudes  of  6000  and  8000  ft.   Wherever  hsess  is  found  the 

peasant  can  live  and  tiirive.  Only  one  thing  is  essential,  and  that 
IS  the  annual  rainfall.  As,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of  loess,  no 
artificial  irri^tion  is  possible,  if  the  rain  fails  the  cropts  must  neces- 
sarily fail.  Thus  seasons  of  great  famine  alternate  with  seasons  of 
great  plenty.  It  appeatrs,  also,  that  the  soil  nesds  little  or  no  manur- 
ing and  very  little  tillage.  From  its  extremely  friable  nature  it  is 
easily-broken  up-,  and  tmrs  a  less  amount  of  tabour  is  required  than 
in  other  parts  The  extreme  porosity  of  the  soil  probably  also 
accbunts  tor  the  length  of  time  it  tfrill  go  on  bearing  crops  without 
becoming  exhausted.  The  minfall,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  soil 
in  the  absence  of  stratification,  comes  into  contact  with  the  moisture 
retained  below,  which  holds  in  solution' whatever  inorganic  salts 

^  See  The  Times  of  the  i9th;Qf  February  and  the  ^  of  May  1910. 
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the  soil  may  contain,  and  thus  the  vegetatbn  has  an  indefinite  store 
to  draw  upon.' 

There  is  no  one  dominant  deposit  in  south  China,  where  red  sand- 
stone and  limestone  formations  are  frequent.  Cultivation  here  is 
not  possible  on  the  high  elevations  as  in  the  north,  but  in  the  plains 
and  river  valleys  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  while  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  also  cultivated.  In  the  north,  moreover, 
but  one  crop,  in  general,  can  be  raised  in  the  year.  In  the  centre 
two  and  sometimes  three  crops  are  raised  yearly,  and  in  the  south, 
especially  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Si-kiang,  three  crops  are  normally 
gathered.  In  the  north,  too,  the  farmer  has  frequently  to  contend 
with  drought  or  with  rain  or  floods;  in  the  central  and  southern 
regions  the  weather  is  more  settled. 

In  the  north  of  China  wheat,  barley,  millet,  buckwheat  and  maize 
are  the  staple  crops.  Beans  and  peas  are  also  cultivated.  Rice 
thrives  in  north-east  Kan-suh,  in  some  districts  of  Shan-  m^i^u 
si,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Shan-tung  and  in  parts  of  *'«"**■• 
the  Wei-ho  plain  in  Shen-si.  Cotton  is  grown  in  Shen-si 
and  Shan-tung.  In  Kan-suh  and  Shen-si  two  crops  are 
raised  in  favoured  localities,  cereals  in  spring  and  cotton  or  rice  in 
summer.  Tobacco  and  the  poppy  are  also  grown  in  several  of  the 
northern  provinces.  Rhubarb  and  fruit  trees  are  largely  cultivated 
in  the  western  part  of  north  China. 

In  the  central  provinces  tea,  cotton,  rice  and  ramie  fibre  are  the 
chief  crops.  Tea  is  most  largely  cultivated  in  Ngan-hui,  Kiang-si, 
Hu-peh,  Hu-nan,  Sze-ch*uen  and  Yun-nan.  Cotton  is  chiefly  grown 
in  Kiang-su,  Ngan-hui  and  Hu-peh.  The  seed  is  sown  in  May  and 
the  crops  gathered  in  September.  The  cotton  is  known  as  white 
and  yellow,  the  white  variety  being  the  better  and  the  most  cultivated. 
The  poppy  is  lankly  cultivated  and,  in  connexion  with  the  silk 
industry,  the  mulberry  tree.  The  mulberry  is  found  principally  in 
the  ]>rovinces  of  Sze-cn*uen,  Kiang-su  and  Cheh-kiang.  The  central 
provinces  are  also  noted  for  their  gum-lac,  varnish  and  tallow  trees. 

The  crops  of  the  south-eastern  provinces  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  central  provinces,  but  are  predominantly  rice,  the  sugar- 
cane, ground-nuts  and  cinnamon.  Tea  is  the  chief  crop  in  Fu-kien. 
The  sugar-cane  is  principally  cultivated  in  Kwang-tung,  Fu-kien 
and  Sze-ch*uen.  In  the  south-western  provinces  the  poppy,  tea, 
tobacco  and  rice  are  the  chief  crops.  Wheat,  maize  ana  txiriey  are 
also  largely  raised. 

While  rice  does  not,  unlike  tea  and  cotton,  form  the  principal 
trop  of  any  one  province  it  is  more  universally  cultivated  than  any 
other  plant  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the  products  of  all  the 
central  and  southern  provinces.  Regarding  China  as  a  whole  it 
forms  the  staple  procluct  and  food  ol  the  country.  Two  chief 
varieties  are  grown,  that  suited  only  to  low-lying  regions  requiring 
ample  water  and  the  red  rice  cultivated  in  tne  uplands.  Next  to 
rice  the  most  extensively  cultivated  plants  are  tea  and  cotton,  the 
sugar-cane,  poppy  and  bamboo.  Besides  the  infinite  variety  of 
uses  to  which  the  wood  of  the  bamboo  is  applied,  its  tender  shoots 
and  its  fruit  are  articles  of  diet. 

Fruit  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  China.  In  the  northern 
provinces  the  chief  fruits  grown  are  pears,  plums,  apples,  apricots, 
peaches,  medlars,  walnuts  and  chestnuts,  ana  in  Kan-suh  pndtM^ 
and  Shan-tung  the  jujube  (9.V.).  Strawberries  are  an 
important  crop  in  Kan-suh.  In  Shan-si,  S.W.  Chih-li  and  Shan-tung 
the  vine  is  cultivated ;  the  grapes  of  Shan-si  are  reputed  to  produce 
the  best  wlnie  of  China.  Oranges  are  also  grown  in  favoured  localities 
in  the  north.  The  chief  fruits  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces 
are  the  orange,  lichi,  mango,  persimmon,  banana,  vine  and  pine^ 
apple,  but  the  fruits  of  the  northern  regions  are  also  grown.  The 
coco-nut  and  other  palms  flourish  on  the  southern  coast. 

As  shown  above,  the  poppy  has  been  grown  in  almost  every 
district  of  China.  In  1906  it  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  following 
provinces:  Yun-nan,  Kwei-chow,  Sze-ch*uen,  Kan-suh, 
Shen-si,  Shan-si,  Shan-tung,  Ho-nan,  Kiang-su  (northern 
part)  and  Cheh-kiang.  The  poppy  is  first  mentioned  in 
Chinese  literature  in  a  book  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  8th 
century  A.D.,  and  its  medicinal  qualities  are  referred  to  in  the  Her- 
bdlisl's  Treasury  of  973.  It  was  not  then  nor  for  centuries  later 
grown  in  China  for  the  preparation  of  opium.*  There  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Chinese  ever  took  opium  in  the  shape  of  pills 
(otherwise  than  medicinally).  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for  the 
manufacture  of  opium  began  in  China  in  the  I7th  century,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  1796,  when  the  importation  01  foreign  opium  was 
declared  illegal,  that  the  plant  was  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale. 
After  1906  large  areas  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  poppy  were 
given  over  to  other  crops,  in  conseguenoe  of  the  imperial  edict  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  ofuum-smoking  (ste  §  History). 

Mining. — The  mineral  resources  of  China  are  great,  but  the 

government  has  shown  a  marked  repugnance  to  allow  foreigners 

*  Another  peculiarity  of  loesa  in  China  is  that  it  lends  itsetf 
readily  to  the  excavation  of  dwellings  for  the  peoi)le.  In  many 
places  whole  villages  live  in  cave  dwdlings  dug  out  in  the  vertical 
wall  of  loess.  They  construct  spiral  staircases,  selecting  places 
where  the  jiround  is  firm,  and  excavate  endless  chambere  and 
recesses  which  are  said  to  be  very  comfortable  and  salubrious. 

» See  J.  Edkins,  The  Poppy  in  China,  and  H.  B.  Morse,  The  Trade 
and  AdtntniHroHon  of  the  Chinese  Empire ^  chap.  xi.       . 
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to  work  mines,  and]the  mineral  wealth  has  been  very  inadequately 
exploited.  Mining  operations  are  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Commerce.  In  1907  this  board  drew  up  regulations  respecting 
the  constitution  of  mining  and  other  companies.  They  contained 
many  features  against  which  foreign  powers  protested. 

Coal,  iron,  copper  and  tin  are  the  principal  minerals  found  in 
China;  there  are  also  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  other  minerals 
^_.  in  Manchuria.    In  China  proper  the  largest  coal  measures 

^^*  are  found  in  Shan-si,  Hu-nan,  Kwei-chow  and  Sze-ch'uen. 

There  are  also  important  coalfields  in  Chih-li,  Shan-tung,  Shen-si, 
Ho-nan  Yun-nan,  Hu-peh  and  Kwang-tung — and  almost  all  of  the 
seven  other  provinces  have  also  coal  measures  of  more  or  less  value. 
The  lack  of  transi>ort  facilities  as  well  as  the  aversion  from  the 
employment  of  foreign  capital  has  greatly  hindered  the  development 
of  mining.  Numerous  small  mines  have  been  worked  for  a  long 
period  by  the  natives  in  the  province  of  Hu-nan.    There  are  two 

Principal  local  fields  in  this  province,  one  lying  in  the  basin  of  the 
ei  river  and  yielding:  anthracite,  and  the  other  in  the  basin  of  the 
Siang  river  yielding  bituminous  coal.  Both  rivers  drain  into  the 
Yangtsze,  and  there  is  thus  an  easy  outlet  by  water  to  Hankow. 
The  quality  of  the  coal,  however,  is  inferior,  as  the  stratification  has 
been  much  disturbed,  and  the  coal-seams  have  been  in  consequence 
crushed  and  broken.  The  largest  coalfield  in  China  lies  in  the  province 
of  Shan-si.  Coal  and  iron  have  here  been  worked  by  the  natives 
from  time  immemorial,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport  they 
have  attained  only  a  limited  local  circulation.  The  whole  of  southern 
Shan-si,  extending  over  30,000  sq.  m.,  is  one  vast  coalfield,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Baron  von  Richthofen,  enough 
coal  to  last  the  world  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  several 
thousand  years.  The  coal-seams,  which  are  from  20  to  36  ft.  in 
thickness,  rest  conformably  on  a  substructure  of  limestone.  The 
stratification  is  throughout  undisturbed  and  practically  horizontal. 
As  the  limestone  bed  is  raised  some  2000  ft.  aoove  the  neighbouring 
plain  the  coal-seams  crop  out  in  all  directions.  Mining  is  thus  carried 
on  by  adits  driven  into  the  face  of  the  formation,  rendering  the 
mining  of  the  coal  extremely  easy.  The  coalfield  is  divided  into  two 
by  a  mountain  range  of  ancient  granitic  formation  running  north- 
east and  south-west,  termed  the  Ho-shan.  It  is  of  anterior  date  to 
the  limestone  and  coal  formations,  and  has  not  afiFected  the  uni- 
formity of  the  stratification,  but  it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  coal 
on  the  east  side  is  anthracite,  and  that  on  the  west  side  is  bituniinous. 
A  concession  to  work  coal  and  iron  in  certain  specified  districts  in 
this  area  was  granted  to  a  British  company,  the  Peking  Syndicate, 
together  with  the  right  to  connect  the  mines  by  railway  with  water 
navip^ation.  The  syndicate  built  a  railway  in  Shan-si  from  P*ineyang 
to  Tsi-chow-fu,  the  centre  of  a  vast  coalfield,  and  connected  with 
the  main  Peking-Hankow  line;  lines  to  serve  coal  mines  have  also 
been  built  in  Hu-nan  and  other  provinces.  The  earliest  in  date  was 
that  to  the  Ka'ip'ing  collieries  in  the  east  of  the  province  of  Chih-li, 
the  railway  connecting  the  mines  with  the  seaport  of  Taku.  The 
coal  at  K*aip'ing  h  a  soft  bituminous  coal  with  a  large  proportion 
of  dust.  Tne  output  is  about  1,500,000  tons  per  annum.  A 
mine  has  also  been  opened  in  the  province  of  Hu*peh,  about  60  m. 
below  Hankow,  and  near  the  Yangtsze,  in  coxmexion  with  iron- 
works. 

Iron  ore  of  various  qualities  is  found  almost  as  widely  diffused 
as  coal.  The  districts  where  it  is  most  worked  at  present  lie  within 
trott  ^!*^  coalfield  of  Shan-si,  viz.  at  Tsi-chow-fu  and  P'ing- 

ting-chow.  The  ore  is  a  mixture  of  clay  iron  ore  and 
spathic  ore,  together  with  limonite  and  hematite.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  irr^^lar  deposits  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  is  easily 
smelted  by  the  natives  in  crucibles  laid  in  open  furnaces.  This 
region  supplies  nearlv  the  whole  of  north  China  with  the  iron  required 
for  agricultural  and  domestic  use.  The  out-turn  must  be  very 
considerable^  but  no  data  are  available  for  forming  an  accurate 
estimate.  The  province  of  Sze-ch*uen  also  yields  an  abundance  of 
iron  ores  of  various  kinds.  They  are  worked  by  the  natives  in 
numerous  places,  but  always  on  a  small  scale  and  for  local  con- 
sumption only.  The  ores  occur  in  the  Coal  Measures,  predominant 
among  them  being  a  clay  iron  ore*  Hu-nan,  Fu-kien,  Cheh-kiang  and 
Shan-tUQg  all  furnish  iron  ores.  Iron  (found  in  conjunction  with 
coal)  is  worked  in  Manchuria. 

Copper  is  found  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Kwei*chow  and  Yun-nan, 
where  a  rich  belt  of  copper-bearing  ores  runs  east  and  west  across 
^^  both  provinces,  and  including  south  Sze-ch'uen.     The 

tS^^a,       chief  centres  of  production  are  at  the  cities  of  Tung- 
'  ch*uen-fu,  Chow-t^mg  and  Ning-yuen.    The  mines  are 

worked  as  a  government  monopoly,  private  mining  beinjg^  nominally 
prohibited.  The  output  is  considerable,  but  no  statistics  are  pub- 
lished by  ^vemment.  Rich  veins  of  copper  ore  are  also  worked 
near  Kiu*kiang.  Tin  is  mined  in  Yun-nan,  the  headquarters  of  the 
industry  being  the  dty  of  Meng-tsze,  which  since  1909  has  been 
connected  with  Hanoi  by  railway.  This  is  an  important  industry, 
the  value  of  tin  exported  in  1908  being  j6oo,ooo.  Tin  is  also  mined 
in  Hai-nan  and  lead  in  Yun-nan.  Antimony  ore  is  exported  from 
Hu-nan ;  petroleum  is  found  in  the  upper  Yangtsze  region.^  Quick- 
silver is  oDtained  in  Kwei-chow.  Salt  is  obtained  from  brine  wells 
in  Shan-si  and  Sze-ch'uen,  and  by  evaporation  from  sea  water. 


Excellent  kac^tn  abounds  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Kiang-si,  and 
is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

The  Chinese  government  has  opened  small  gold  mines  at  Hai-nan, 
in  which  island  silver  is  also  found.  A  little  gold-washing  is  done 
in  the  sandy  beds  of  certain  rivers,  for  instance,  the  Han  o-„-j-, 
river  and  the  upper  Yangtsze,  above  Su-chow  (Suifu),  SmS?"* 
which  here  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "Goldsand"  river.  "*'*'*• 
The  amount  so  extracted  is  extremely  small  and  hardly  pays  the 
labour  of  washing,  but  the  existence  of  gold  ^^ins  points  to  a  matrix 
higher  up.  The  whole  of  south-western  China  has  the  reputation  of 
being  "highly  metalliferous.  Gold  is  obtained  in  some  quantities  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Amur  river,  on  the  frontier  between  China 
and  aiberia.  The  washings  are  carried  on  by  Chinese.  Gold  has 
also  been  found  in  quartz  veins  at  P*ing-tu,  in  Shan-tung,  but  hardly 
in  payin?  quantities.    There  are  silver  mines  in  Yun-nan. 

Manufactures. — ^The  principal  native  manufactures  before  the 
competition  of  western  nations  made  itself  felt  were— apart  from 
the  preparation  of  tea  and  other  produce  for  the  market — 
those  of  porcelain  and  silk.  The  silks  and  gauzes  of  Su-  ^"*  *"" 
chow  and  Nankin|[  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  and  those  porcelaliu 
of  Hang-chow  in  Cheh-kiang,  are  highly  esteemed  throughout  China. 
Silk-weaving  is  still  carried  on  solely  in  native  looms  and  chiefly  in 
the  cities  named.  The  greater  part  of  the  silk  spun  is  used  in  China, 
but  a  considerable  export  trade  has  grown  up  and  27  %  of  the  world's 
supply  of  raw  silk  is  from  China.  The  reeling  of  silk  cocoons  by 
steain-machinery  is  supplantii^^  native  methods.  There  are  filatures 
for  winding  silk  at  Shanghai,  Canton,  Chifu  and  other  cities. 

The  most  famous  porcelain  came  from  the  province  of  Kiang-si, 
the  seat  of  the  industry  being  the  city  of  King-te-chen.  Imperial 
works  were  established  here  about  the  year  A. D.  1000,  and  the  finest 
porcelain  is  sent  to  Peking  for  the  use  of  the  emperor.  At  one  time 
1,000,000  work-people  were  said  to  be  employed,  and  the  kilns 
numbered  600.  The  Taiping  rebels  destroyed  the  kilns  in  1850. 
Some  of  them  have  been  rebuilt.  '*  Activitv  be^ns  to  reign  anew, 
but  the  porcelain  turned  out  is  far  from  equalling  m  colour  and  finish 
that  of  former  times.  At  the  present  day  King-te-chen  has  but  160 
furnaces  and  emploj^s  160,000  workmen.  *>  The  common  rice  bowls 
sold  throughout  China  are  manufactured  here.  The  value  of  the 
export  sales  is  said  to  be  about  £500,000  yearly. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  on  hand-looms  is  carried  on 
almost  universally.  Besides  that  locally  manufactured,  the  whole  of 
the  large  import  of  Indian  vam  is  worked  up  into  cloth  by 
the  women  of  the  household.  Four-fifths  of  the  clothing  Cottoa, 
of  the  lower  classes  is  supplied  by  this  domestic  industry.  **^ 
Of  minor  industries  Indian  ink  is  manufactured  in  N^an-hui  and  Sze- 
ch*uen,  fans,  furniture,  laojuer  ware  and  matting  in  Kwans^-tung, 
dyes  in  Cheh-kiang  and  (Jhih-li,  and  varnished  tiles  in  Hu-nan. 
Paper,  bricks  and  earthenware  are  made  in  almost  all  the  provinces. 

Of  industries  on  a  large  scale— other  than  those  indicated-;- the 
most  important  are  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  mills  established 
by  foreign  companies  at  Shanghai.  Permission  to  carry  on  this 
industry  was  refused  to  foreignere  until  the  right  was  secured  by 
the  Japanese  treaty  following  the  war  of  1894-95.  Some  native- 
owned  mills  had  been  working  before  that  date,  and  were  reported 
to  have  made  large  profits.  Nine  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  400,000 
spindles,  were  working  In  1906,  five  of  them  under  foreign  manage- 
ment. There  are  also  four  or  nve  mills  at  one  or  other  of  the  ports 
working  80,000  spindles  more.  These  mills  are  all  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  yam  for  the  Chinese  market,  very  little  weaving 
being  done.  Chinese-grown  cotton  is  used,  the  staple  of  which  is 
short;  onlyr  the  coarser  counts  can  be  spun. 

At  certain  large  centres  flour  and  rice  mills  have  been  erected  and 
are  superseding  native  methods  of  treating  wheat  and  rice;  at 
Canton  there  are  sugar  refineries.  At  Hanyang  near  Hankow  are 
large  iron-works  owned  by  Chinese.  They  are  supplied  with  ore  from 
the  mines  at  Ta-ye,  60  m.  distant,  and  turn  out  (1909)  about  300  steel 
rails  a  day. 

Commerce, 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  conducted  through  the  "  treaty 
ports,"  t.tf.  sea  and  river  ports  and  a  few  inland  cities  which  by  the 
treaty  of  Nanking  (1842;  that  of  Tientsin  (i860)  and  subsequent 
treaties  have  been  thrown  open  to  foreigners  for  purposes  of  trade. 
(The  Nanking  treaty  recc^nized  five  ports  only  as  open  to  foreigners- 
Canton,*  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ning-po  and  Shanghai.)  These  places  are 
as  follows,  treaty  ports  in  Manchuria •^::TOiii£  included:  Amoy, 
Antung,  Canton,  Chang-sha,  Dairen,  Chin-kiang,  Chinwantao, 
Ch*ungk*ing,  Chifu,  Fu-chow,  Funing  (Santuao),  Hang-chow, 
Hankow,  I-ch*ang,  Kang-moon,  Kiao-chow,  kiu-kiauK,  KHung-chow, 
Kow-loon,  Lappa,  Lung-chow,  Mengtsze,  Mukden,  Nanking,  Nan- 
ning,  Ning-po,  Niu-chwang,  P^ddioi,  Sanshui,  Shanghai,  Shasi,  Su- 
chow,  Swatow,  Szemao,  Tatunglrow,  Tientsin,  Teng-yueh,  Win- 
chow,  Wu-chow,  Wuhu,  Yo-chow. 

^  Richard's  Comprehensive  Geography,  &c»  (1908  edition),  p.  144. 

'  In  the  1 8th  century  foreign  trade  was  restricted  to  Canton. 
In  the  17th  century,  however,  the  Dutch  traded  to  Formosa  and 
Amoy,  and  the  English  to  Amoy  also.  The  Portuguese  traded  with 
Canton  as  early  as  151^.  For  the  early  intercourse  between  Portugal 
and  China  see  the  introductory  chapter  in  Donald  Ferguson's 
Letters  from  PorHiguese  Captiioes  in  Canton  (Bombay,  1902). 
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The  progress  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  is  set  out  in  the  f oUowisj^ 
table.  The  values  are  given  both  in  currency  and  sterling,  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  during  the  period  when  silver  was  falling, 
that  is,  from  1875  to  1893,  the  silver  valuation  represents  much  more 
accurately  variations  in  the  volume  of  trade  than  does  the  gold 
valuation.  Gold  prices  fell  continuously  during  this  period,  while 
silver  prices  were  nearly  constant.  Since  1893  silver  prices  have 
tended  to  rise,  and  the  gold  valuation  is  then  more  accurate.  The 
conversLon  from  silver  to  gold  is  made  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
the  day,  and  therefore  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Table  of  Imports  and  Exports,  exclusive  of  BuUian. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Value  in 

Eouivalent  in 
sterling. 

Value  in 

Equivalent  in 
Sterling. 

Taels. 

Taels. 

1875 

66,344,000 

£19,903,000 

77,308,000 

£23,193,000 

1885 

84,803,000 

22,618,000 

73.899.000 

19,206,000  . 

1890 

113,082,000 

29,213,000 

96,695,000 

24,980,000 

1895 

154.685,000 

25,136,000 

154,964,000 

25,181,000 

1898 

189,991,000 

28,498,000 

170,743,000 
239,486,000 
227,888,197 

25,612,000 

♦1904 

344,060,000 

49.315.000 
67,065,118 

34,326,000 
34,i83,229 

•1905 

447.100,791 

^,000,000  lb  and  in  1904  it  reached  217,171,066  lb.    The  imports 
mto  China  from  all  countries  for  1908  were  as  follows : — 


Opium    . 
Cotton  goods 
Raw  cotton  . 
Woollen  goods 
Metals    . 


£4.563,000 

14,786,000 

232,000 

717,000 

2,956,000 


Coal  and  coke 
Oil,  kerosene 
Rice   . 
Sugar 
Fi^,  &c. 


£1,124,000 
2,666,000 
3.543.000 
3,514,000 
1,028,000 


The  principal  exports  from  China  are  silk  and  tea.    These  two 

articles.  Indeed,  up  to  1880  constituted  more  than  80%  of  the  whole 

export.    Owing,  however,  mainly  to  the  fall  in  silver,  and  partly  also 

to  cheap  ocean  freights,  it  has  become  profitable  to  place  on  the 

European  market  a  vast  number  of  miscellaneous  articles  of  Chinese 

produce  which  formerly  found  no  place  in  the  returns  of  trade.    The 

,  silverprices  in  China  did  not  change  materially  with  the  fall  in  silver, 

[  and  Cninese  produce  was  thus  able  to  compete  favourablv  with  the 

!  produce  of  other  countries.    The  following  table  shows  tne  relative 

;  condition  of  the  export  trade  in  1880  and  1908 : — 


*  This  marked  increase  is  partly  owing  to  a  more  complete  pre- 
sentation of  statistics;  in  1903  an  additional  number  of  vessels  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  maritime  customs. 

In  1907  the  net  imports  were  valued  at  £67,664,222  and  the  exports 
at  £42,961,863.  In  1908  China  suffered  from  the  general  depression 
in  trade.  In  that  year  the  imports  were  valued  at  £52,600,730,  the 
exports  at  £36,888,050.  The  distribution  of  the  trade  among  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  is  shown  in  the  table  which  is  given 
below.  Hong-Kong  is  a  port  for  trans-shipment.  The  imports 
into  China  from  it  come  originally  from  Great  Britain,   India, 

Imports  into  China,  (ooo*s  omitted.) 


Exports  of 

1880. 

1908. 

SUk 

Tea 

Miscellaneous     .     . 

£9.750,000 

11,774,000 

4,058,000 

£11,055,000 

4,384,000 

21,448,000 

Total   .     .     . 

£25,582,000 

£36,888,000 

Imports  from 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1905. 

1908. 

United  Kingdom  j    .     . 

£6340 
8282 

£6382 

£6396 

£6,357 

£5.518 

£1,971 

£9.647 

Hong-Kong     .... 

8829 

9404 

18,615 

14,331 

22,240 

20,033 

India 

4451 

6039 

4306 

2,661 

2,753 

5,220 

4,066 

Other  British  possessions 

396 

346 

542 

571 

732 

",538 

•  ■ 

United  Stdites       .     .     . 

304 

351 

884 

949 

827 

5.499 

Continent  of  Europe  (ex- 

cept Russia)      .     .     . 

230 

671 

671 

638 

1,227 

4,295 

3,332 1 

Russian  Empire    . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

231 

309 

302 

422 

Japan  

746 

102 1 

1404 

1.909 

2,794 

9,197 

7,000 

Exports  from  China,    (ooo's  omitted.) 


Exports  to 

1875. 

1880. 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1905- 

1908. 

United  Kingdom 

£8749 

£8125 

£5864 

£3383 

£1718 

£2,710 

£1,673 

Hong-Kong     .... 

3824 

4844 

4232 

8507 

5651 

12,218 

12,281 

India 

72 

323 

157 

273 

449 
586 

408 

545 

Other  British  possessions 

948 

874 

818 

886 

647 

•  • 

United  States       .     . 

2302 

2906 

2213 

2109 

2499 

4,055 

3.176 

Continent  of  Europe  (ex- 

cept Russia) 

2524 

3760 

1948 

3004 

3440 

4,697 

7,i28t 

Russian  Empire    . 

1339 

1260 

1293 

2288 

2535 

1. 419 

1,123 

Japan   

586 

642 

398 

1248 

2408 

5.320 

4,949 

t  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  only. 

Germany,  France,  America,  Australia,  the  Straits  Settlements,  &c., 
and  the  exports  from  China  to  it  go  ultimately  to  the  same 
countries. 

The  chief  imports  are  cotton  eoods,  opium,  rice  and  sugar,  metals, 
oil,  coal  and  coke,  woollen  gpods  and  raw  cotton,  and  fiw.  Cotton 
goods  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  imports.  They  come 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  also  exports  to  China 
woollen  manufactures,  metals  and  machinery.  China  is  next  to 
India  the  greatest  consumer  of  Manchester  goods.  The  export  of 
plain  cotton  cloths  to  China  and  Hong-Kong  has  for  some  years 
averaged  500,000,000  yds.  per  annum.  The  only  competitor  which 
Great  Britain  has  in  this  particular  branch  of  trade  is  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  l^s  been  sui3plying  China  with  increasing 
(quantities  of  cotton  goods.  The  value  in  stenin^  of  the  total  imports 
into  China  from  the  United  Kingdom  long  remained  nearly  constant, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  gold  prices  were  falling  the  volume  01  the  export 
was  in  reality  steadily  growing.  The  imports  into  England,  however, 
of  Chinese  produce  have  fallen  off,  mainly  because  China  tea  has 
been  driven  out  of  the  English  market  by  the  growth  of  the  India 
and  Ceylon  tea  trade,  and  also  because  the  bulk  of  the  China  silk  is 
now  shipped  directly  to  Lyons  and  other  continental  ports  instead 
of  to  London,  as  formerly  was  the  rule.  The  growth  of  the  import  of 
Indian  yam  into  China  has  been  very  rapid.    In  1884  the  import  was 


In  the  miscellaneous  class  the  chief  items  of  exports  in  1908  were 
beans  and  beancake,  ;b,i42,ooo;  raw  cotton,  £1,379,000;  hides, 
£1,028,000;  straw  braid,  £1,002,000;  furs  and  skin  rugs,  £760,000; 
paper,  £458,000;  and  clothing,  £177,000.  Sugar,  tobacco,  mats 
and  matting  are  also  exported.  The  export  of  all  cereals  except 
pulse  is  foroidden.  Of  tne  tea  exported  in  1908  the  greater  part 
went  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
There  is  a  regular  export  of  gold  amounting  on  an  average  to  about 
a  million  sterling  per  annum.  A  part  of  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
hoardings  of  the  nation  brought  out  by  the  high  price  of  gold  in 

terms  of  silver,  but  a  part  is  virgin 
gold  derived  from  gold  workings 
m  Manchuria  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Amur  river. 

Customs  duty  is  levied  on  ex- 
ports as  well  as  imports,  both 
Dein^;  assessed  at  rates  based  on  a 
nominal  ^  %  odf  vol. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. — 
Besides  the  over-sea  trade  China 
has  a  large  coasting  and  river 
trade  whicn  is  largely  carried  on 
by  British  and  other  foreign 
vessels.  During  the  year  1908, 
207,60^  vessels,  of  83,991,289 
tons  (86,600  being  steamers  of 
77,955.525  tons),  entered  and 
cleared  Cninese  ports.^  Of  these 
28,445  vessels  01  34,405,761  tons 
were  Britbh ;  33,539  of  1 1 ,998,588 
tons,  Chinese  vesseU  of  foreign 
type;  103,124  of  4,947,272  tons, 
(Thinese  }unks;  5496  vessels  of 
6,585,671  tons,  Ckrman;  30,708 
of  18,055,138  tons,  Japanese;  653 
of  998,775  tons,  American;  3901 
of  5,071.689  tons,  French;  1033 
of  980,635  tons,  Norwegian. 

Of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 

trade  only  the  entrances  during 

the  year  numbered  38,556  of  12,187,140  tons,  and  the  clearances 

^6,602  of  12,057,126  tons.    The  nationality  of  the  vessels  (ditwrt 

foreign  trade)  was  mainly  as  follows: — 


Nationality 
1908. 

Entrances. 

Clearances. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

British       .     .     . 

German     .     .     . 

Norwegian 

French 

American 

Japanese 

Chinese 

468 

136 

2,187 

29.775 

4,678,094 

1,195.775 

254,211 

629,680 

440,602 

2,587,818 

2,001,872 

4,614 
928 

259 
468 

131 
2,046 

27,888 

4,754,087 
1,124,872 

255.295 
616,883 

439.947 
2,461,132 

I.915.258* 

The  tonnage  of  the  Dutch,  Austrian  and  Russian  vessels  cleared 
and  entered  was  in  each  case  between  102,000  and  127,000. 

Cammunicdlums, 

External  communication  is  carried  on  by  ancient  caravan  routes 
crossing  Central   Asia,   by  the  trans-Siberian   railway,   which   is 

*  From  The  Statesman's  Year  Book^  1910  edition. 
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increasingly  used  for  passenger  traffic,  but  chiefly  by  steamship,  the 
steamers  being  almost  entirely  owned  by  foreign  companies.  There  is 
regular  and  rapid  communication  with  Europe  (via  the  Suez  canal 
route)  and  with  Japan  and  the  Pacific  coast  of  America.  Other  lines 
serve  the  African  and  the  Australasian  trade.  The  only  important 
Chinese^owned  steamers  are  those  of  the  Chinese  Merchants  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Shanghai. 

Internal  communications  are  by  river,  canal,  road  and  railway,  the 
railways  since  the  banning  of  the  20th  century  having  become  a  verv 
important  factor.  In  iSob  the  Chinese  government  agreed  that  all 
internal  waterways  should  be  open  to  foreign  and  native  steamers, 
and  in  1907  there  were  on  the  registers  of  tne  river  ports  for  inland 
water  traffic  609  steamers  under  the  Chinese  flag  and  255  under 
foreign  flags. 

Railways, — ^A  short  line  of  railway  between  Shanghai  and  Wusung 
was  opened  in  1875.  '^^^  ^^te  of  this  pioneer  railway  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  introduction  to  what  follows.  The  railway  was 
really  built  without  any  regular  permission  from  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, but  it  was  hoped  that,  once  finished  and  working,  the 
irregularity  would  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the  manifest 
benefit  to  the  people.  This  might  have  been  accomplished 
but  for  an  unfortunate  accident  which  happened  on  the 
line  a  few  months  after  it  was  opened.  A  Cninaman  was 
run  over  and  killed,  and  this  event,  of  course,  intensi- 
fied the  official  opposition,  and  indeed  threatened  to  bring  about  a 
riot.  The  working  of  the  line  was  stopped  by  order  of  the  British 
minister,  and  thereupon  nep;otiations  were  entered  into  with  a  view 
to  selling  the  line  to  the  Chinese  government.  A  baigain  was  struck 
sufficiently  favourable  to  the  foreign  promoters  of  the  line,  and  it 
was  further  agreed  that,  pending  payment  of  the  instalments  which 
were  spread  over  a  year,  the  line  should  continue  to  be  worked  by 
the  com|)any.  The  expectation  was  that  when  the  officials  once  got 
the  line  into  their  own  hands,  and  found  it  a  payine  concern,  they 
would  continue  to  run  it  in  their  own  interest,  hfot  so,  however, 
did  things  fall  out.  The  very  day  that  the  twelve  months  were 
up  the  hne  was  closed;  the  engines  were  dismantled,  the  rails  and 
sleepers  were  torn  up,  and  the  whole  concern  was  shipped  off  to  the 
distant  island  of  Formosa,  where  carriages,  axles  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  gear  were  dumped  on  the  shore  and  left  tor  the  most  part  to 
disappear  in  the  mud.  The  spacious  area  of  the  Shanghai  station 
was  cleared  of  its  buildings,  and  thereon  was  erected  a  temple  to 
the  queen  of  heaven  by  wav  of  purifying  the  sacred  soil  of  China 
from  such  abomination.  This  put  a  stop  for  nearly  twenty  years 
to  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to  introduce  railways  into 
China.  The  next  step  in  railway  construction  was  taken  by  the 
ChUtm'M  Cliiuese  themselves,  and  on  the  initiative  of  Li  nung- 
^g^^  chang.     In  1886  a  company  was  formed  under  official 

0ffyi^  patronage,  and  it  built  a  short  line,  to  connect  the  coal- 
mines of  K*aip*ing  in  Chih-li  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river  at  Taku.  The  government  next  authorised  the  formation 
of  a  Native  Merchants*  Company,  under  official  control,  to  build  a 
line  from  Taku  to  Tientsin,  which  was  o{>ened  to  traffic  in  1888. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  nine  years  later,  viz.  in  1897,  that  the  line 
was  completed  as  far  as  Peking.  A  British  engineer,  Mr  Kinder, 
was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  the  railway.  Meantime, 
however,  the  extension  had  been  continued  north-east  along  the 
coast  as  far  afi  Shanhai-Kwan,  and  a  farther  extension  subsequently 
connected  with  the  treaty  port  of  Niu-chwang.  The  money  for 
these  extensions  was  mostly  found  by  the  government,  and  the 
whole  line  is  now  known  as  the  Imperial  Northern  railway.  The 
length  of  the  line  is  600  m.  Meanwhile  the  high  officials  of  the  empire 
had  gradually^  been  brought  round  to  the  idea  that  railway  develop- 
ment was  in  itself  a  good  thing.  Chang  Chih-tung,  then  viceroy  of 
the  Canton  provinces,  memorialized  strongly  in  this  sense,  with  the 
condition,  however,  that  the  railways  should  be  built  with  Chinese 
capital  and  of  Chinese  materials.  In  particular,  he  urged  the 
Th0  9rm  ^^'^^  ^  *  l>i*e  to  connect  reking  with  Hankow  for 
o/MA-  Strategic  purposes.  The  government  took  him  at  his 
ceMMlotts*  word,  ana  he  was  transferred  from  Canton  to  Hankow, 
with  authority  to  proceed  forthwith  i^th  his  railway. 
True  to  his  purpose,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  construct  iron-works 
at  Hankow.  Smelting  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and  all  the  machinery 
necessary  for  turning  out  steel  rails,  locomotives,  &c.,  were  erected. 
Several  years  were  wasted  over  this  preliminary  work,  and  over 
£1,000,000  sterling  was  spent,  only  to  find  that  the  works  after  all 
were  a  practical  failure.  Steel  rails  could  be  made,  but  at  a  cost 
two  or  three  times  what  they  could  be  procured  for  in  Europe. 
After  the  Japanese  War  the  hope  of  building  railways  with  Chinese 
capital  was  abandoned.  A  prominent  official  named  Sheng  Hsuan- 
hwai  was  appointed  director-general  of  railways,  and  empowered  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  financiers  for  the  f)urpose  of 
raising  loans.  It  was  still  hoped  that  at  least  the  main  control 
would  remain  in  Chinese  hands,  but  the  diplomatic  pressure  of 
France  and  Russia  caused  even  that  to  be  given  up,  and  Great 
Britain  insisting  on  equal  privileges  for  her  subjects,  the  future  of 
railways  in  China  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  various  concession- 
aires. But  after  the  defeat  of  Russia  by  Japan  (1904-1905)  the 
theory  of  the  undivided  Chinese  control  of  railways  was  resuscitated. 
The  new  spirit  was  exemplified  in  the  contracts  for  the  financing 
and  construction  of  three  railways — the  Canton- Kowloon  line  in 


1907,  and  the  Tientsin- Yangtsze  and  the  Sfaanghai-Hangchow- 
Ning-po  lines  in  1908.  In  the  first  of  these  instances  the  railway 
was  mortgaged  as  security  for  the  loan  raised  for  its  construction, 
and  its  finance  and  working  were  to  be  modelled  on  the  arrangements 
obtaining  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  Northern  railway,  under  which 
the  adnunistration,  while  vested  in  the  Chinese  government,  was 
supervised  by  a  British  accountant  and  chief  engineer.  In  the  other 
two  instances,  however,  no  such  securitv  was  offered ;  the  Chinese 
government  undertook  the  unfettered  administration  of  the  foreign 
capital  invested  in  the  lines,  and  the  Europeans  connected  with 
these  works  became  simply  Chinese  employes.  Moreover,  in  190S 
the  Peking-Hankow  line  was  redeemed  from  Belgian  concessionaires* 
a  5%  loan  of  £^,000,000  being  raised  for  the  purpose  in  London 
and  Paris.  In  that  year  there  was  much  popular  outcry  against 
foreign  concessionaires  being  allowed  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  their 
contract,^  and  the  British  and  Chinese  corporation  in  consequence 
parted  with  their  concession  for  the  Su-chow,  Ning-po  and  Hang-chow 
railway,  making  instead  a  loan  of  £1,500,000  to  the  ministry  of 
communications  for  the  provinces  through  which  the  line  would  run. 
A  double  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  railways;  the  reconciliation  of  the  privilege  accorded 
to  foreign  syndicates  and  governments  with  the  "Recovery  of 
Rights  campaign,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  the 
central  government  at  Peking  with  the  demands  of  the    ^|^-,|-^. 

grovindal  authorities.  As  to  the  foreigners.  Great  ^Sm 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Russia  and  ■"■**"• 
Jai>an,  all  had  claims  and  concessions,  many  of  them  conflicting; 
while  as  between  Peking  and  the  provinces  there  was  a  quarrel 
mainly  concerned  with  the  spoils  and  "  squeezes  "  to  be  obtained 
by  railway  construction;  in  some  instances  the  provinces  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  central  government,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Su-chow- Ning-po  line,  and  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  Tientsin- 
Pukau  (Nanking)  railway.  In  that  case  the  provincial  authorities 
overrode  the  central  government,  with  the  result  that  "  for  whole- 
sale jobbery,  waste  and  mismanagement  the  enterprise  acquired 
unenviable  notoriety  in  a  land  where  these  things  are  generally 
condoned."  The  good  record  of  one  or  two  lines  notwithstanding,  the 
management  of  the  railways  under  Chinese  control  had  proved,  up 
to  19 10,  inefficient  and  corrupt.^  Nevertheless,  so  great  was  the 
economic  development  following  the  opening  dP  the  line,  that  in 
Chinese  hands  the  Pekine-Hankow  railway  yielded  a  profit. 

The  main  scheme  of  the  railway  systems  of  China  is  simple.    It 
consists  of  lines,  more  or  less  parallel,  running  roughly  north  and 
south,  linked  by  cross  lines  with  coast  ports,  or  abutting     _. 
on  navigable  nvers.    One  great  east  and  west  line  will   '  /»![«-,-« 
run  through  central  China,  from  Hankow  to  Sze-ch'uen.     JLj^jS! 
Connexion  with  Europe  is  afforded  by  the  Manchuria- 
trans-Siberia  main  line,  which  has  a  general  east  and  west  direction. 
From  Harbin  on  this  railway  a  branch  runs  south  to  Mukden,  which 
since  1908  has  become  an  important  railway  centre.    Thence  one 
Hne  goes  due  south  to  Port  Arthur;  another  south-east  to  An-tung 
(on  the  Yalu)  and  Korea;  a  third  south  and  west  to  Tientsin  and 
Peking.    A  branch  from  the  Mukden-Tientsin  line  goes  round  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung  and  connects  Niu-chwang  with  the 
Mukden-Port  Arthur  line.    By  this  route  it  is  470  m.  from  Peking 
to  Niu-chwang. 

From  Peking  the  trunk  line  (completed  in  190^)  runs  south 
through  the  heart  of  China  to  Hankow  on  the  Yanetsze-kiang. 
This  section  (754  m.  long)  is  popularly  known  as  "  uie  Lu-Han 
line,"  from  the  first  part  of  the  names  of  the  terminal  stations. 
The  continuation  south  of  this  line  from  Hankow  to  Canton  was  in 
1 9 10  under  construction.  Thus  a  great  north  and  south  connexion 
nearly  2000  m.  long  is  established  from  Canton  to  Harbin.  From 
Mukden  southward  the  line  is  owned  and  worked  by  China. 

A  railway  (German  concession)  starts  from  Kiao-chow  and  runs 
westward  through  Shan-tung  to  Chinan  Fu,  whence  an  extension 
farther  west  to  join  the  main  Lu-Han  line  at  Cheng-ting  Fu  in 
Chih-li  was  undertaken.  Westward  from  Cheng- ting  Fu  a  line 
financed  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  runs  to  T'ai-yuen  Fu  in  Shan-si. 

Another  main  north  and  south  railway  parallel  to,  but  east  of, 
the  Lu-Han  line  and  following  more  or  less  the  route  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  is  designed  to  connect  Tientsin,  Su-chow  (in  Kiang-su), 
Chin-kiang,  Nanking,  Shanp^hai,  Hang^how  and  Ning-po.  The 
southern  section  (Nanking,  Shanghai,  oEc.)  was  open  in  1909.  This 
Tientsin-Ning-po  railway  connects  at  Chinan-Fu  with  the  Shan- 
tung lines. 

A  third  north  and  south  line  starts  from  Kiu-Kiang  on  the  Yangtsze 
below  Hankow  and  traversing  the  centre  of  Kiang-si  province  will 
join  the  Canton-Hankow  line  at  Shao-Chow  in  Kwang-tung  province. 
The  construction  of  the  first  section,  Kiu-Kiang  to  Nanchang 
(76  m.),  began  in  1910. 

In  southern  China  besides  the  main  Canton  to  Hankow  railway 
(under  construction)  a  line  (120  m.  long)  runs  from  Canton  to 
Kowloon  (opposite  Hong-Kong),  and  there  are. local  lines  running 
inland  from  Swatow  and  Fuchow.  The  French  completed  in  1909 
a  trunk  line  (500  m.  long)  from  Haiphongin  Tong  King  to  Yun-nan  r  u, 
the  capital  ofYun-nan,  some  200  m.  being  in  Chinese  territory.  The 
French  hold  concessions  for  railways  inlCwang-si  and  Kwang-tung. 

*  See  Tlie  Times  of  the  28th  of  March  19 10. 
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The  Britiah  gDvemment  has  the  right  to  extend  the  Burma  railway 
system  through  Yun-nan  and  north  to  the  Yangtsze. 

There  are  local  lines  in  Hu-nan  and  Ho-nan  which  connect  with 
the  trunk  line  from  Canton  to  Peking.  The  Peking-Kalgan  line 
(122  m.  long)  18  a  distinct  undertaking.  The  Chinese  propose  to 
continue  it  another  530  m.  north-westward  to  Urga  in  Mongolia, 
and  an  eventual  junction  with  the  traaa-Siberian  railway  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal  is  contemplated.  This  line  would 
greatly  shorten  the  distance  between  Moscow  and  Peking. 

In  19 10  there  were  open  for  traffic  in  China  (not  reckoning  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  systems  in  Manchuria,  q.v,)  over  3000  m.  of 
railway,  and  1500  m.  of  trunk  lines  were  under  construction. 

China  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  roads.  Very  few  are  paved 
of  metalled  and  nearly  all  are  badly  kept;  speaking  ^nerally,  the 
tfomdm,  government  spends  nothing  m  keeping  either  the  roads 
rtvln  Mtt4  ^  canals  in  repair.  The  roads  in  several  instances  are 
eanmi.  subsidiary  to  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  as  a  means 
of  communication.  The  ancient  trade  routes  were  twelve 
in  number,  viz.*: — 

1.  The  West  river  route  (W.  from  Canton). 

2.  The  Cheling  Pass  route  (N.W.  from  Canton). 

3.  The  MeiUng  Pass  route  (N.  from  Canton). 
4-  The  Min  river  route  (N.W.  from  Fu-chow). 

5.  The  Lower  Yangtsze  route  (as  far  W.  as  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan). 

6.  The  Upper  Yangtsze  route  (from  Tchang  to  Sze-ch*uen). 

7.  The  Kwei-chow  route. 

8.  The  Han  river  route  (Hankow  to  Shen-si). 

9.  The  Grand  Canal  (already  described). 

10.  The  Shan-si  route. 

11.  The  Kiakhta  route. 

12.  The  Manchurian  route. 

Of  the  routes  named,  that  by  the  West  river  commands  the  trade 
of  Kwang-si  and  penetrates  to  Yun-nan  (where  it  now  has  to  meet 
the  conipetition  of  the  French  railwa;^  from  Tong  King)  and  Kwei- 
chow.  The  Cheling  Pass  route  from  Canton  is  so  named  as  it  crosses 
that  pass  (1500  ft.  high)  to  reach  the  water-ways  of  Hu-nan  at  Chen- 
chow  on  an  affluent  ofthe  Siang,  and  thus  connects  with  the  Yangtsze. 
The  trade  of  this  route — ^whence  in  former  times  the  teas  of  Hu-nan 
(Oonam)  and  Hu-peh  (Oopaek)  reached  Canton — ^has  been  largely 
diverted  via  Shanghai  and  up  the  Yangtsze.  The  Canton-Hankow 
railway  also  supersedes  it  for  through  traffic.  The  route  by  the 
Meiling  Pass  (1000  ft.  high)  links  Canton  and  Kiu-kiang.  This  route 
is  used  by  the  King-te  Chen  porcelain  works  to  send  to  Canton  the 
commoner  ware,  there  to  be  painted  with  florid  and  multicoloured 
designs.  The  Min  river  route  serves  mainly  the  province  of  Fu-kien. 
The  Lower  Yangtsze  is  a  river  route,  now  mainly  served  by  steamers 
(though  the  salt  is  still  carried  by  junks),  and  the  Upper  Yangtsze 
is  a  nver  route  also,  but  much  more  dimcult  of  navigation.  The 
Kwei-chow  route  is  up  the  river  Yuen  from  Chanp^te  and  the  Tung- 
t*ing  lake.  The  Han  nver  route  becomes  beyong  Sing-nasn  Fu  a  land 
route  over  the  Tsingling  mountains  to  the  capital  of  Shen-si,  and 
thence  on  to  Kan-suh,  Mongolia  and  Siberia.  The  Shan-si  route  from 
Peking,  wholly  by  road,  calls  for  no  detailed  account ;  the  Man- 
churian route  IS  now  adequately  served  by  railways.  There  remains 
the  important  Kiakhta  route.  From  Peking  it  goes  to  Kalgan  (this 
section  is  now  served  by  a  railwav),  whence  the  main  route  traverses 
Mongolia,  while  branches  serve  Shan-si,  Shen-si,  Kan-suh,  Turkestan, 
&c.  By  this  route  go  the  caravans  bearing  tea  to  Siberia  and 
Russia.  Other  routes  are  from  Yun-nan  to  Burma  and  from  Sze- 
ch*uen  province  to  TJbet. 

The  government  maintains  a  number  of  courier  roads,  which, 
like  the  main  trade  roads,  keep  approximately  to  a  straight  line. 
These  courier  roads  are  sometimes  cut  in  the  steep  sides  of  mountains 
or  run  through  them  in  tunnels.  Thev  are,  in  the  plains,  20  to  25  ft. 
wide  and  are  occasionally  paved.  The  chief  courier  roads  starting 
from  Peking  go  to  SzeK:hu'en,  Yun-nan,  Kweilin  (in  Kwang-si), 
Canton  and  Fu-chow.  Canals  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  deltas 
of  the  Yangtsze  and  Si-kiang. 

In  the  centre  and  south  of  China  the  roads  are  rarely  more  than 
5  ft.  broad  and  wheeled  traffic  is  seldom  possible.  Bridges  are 
generally  of  stone,  sometimes  of  wood;  large  rivers  are  crowed  by 
bridges  of  boats.  In  the  north  carts  drawn  by  ponies,  mules  or  oxen 
are  employed ;  in  the  centre  and  south  passengers  travel  in  sedan- 
chairs  or  in  wheelbarrows,  or  ride  on  ponies.  Occasionally  the  local 
authorities  employ  the  corv6e  system  to  dig  out  the  bed  of  a  canal, 
but  as  a  rule  roads  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs,— ^Kvery  important  city  is  now  connected 
by  telegraph  with  the  capital,  and  the  service  is  reasonably  efficient. 
In  1907  there  were  25,913  m.  of  telegraph  lines.  Connexion  is  also 
established  with  the  British  lines  in  Burma  and  the  Russian  lines  in 
Siberia.  The  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  (Danish)  and  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  (Britisn)  connect  Shanghai  by 
cable  with  Hong-Koag,  Japan,^  ^ngapore  and  Europe.  An  imperial 
postal  service  was  established  in  1896  under  the  general  control  of 
the  maritime  customs,'    By  an  edict  of  November  1906  the  control 

*  See  Morse,  op.  cit,  chap.  x. 

'The  maritime  customs  had  established  a  postal  service  for  its 
own  convenience  in  1861,  and  it  first  gave  facilities  to  the^neral 


of  the  postal  services  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Communication. 
The  Post  Office  serves  all  the  open  ports,  and  every  important  city 
in  the  interior.  There  were  in  1910  some  4000  native  post  offices, 
employing  15,000  persons,  of  whom  about  200  only  were  foreigners. 
The  treaty  powers,  however,  still  maintain  their  separate  post  offices 
at  Shanghai,  anc)  several  other  treaty  ports  for  the  despatch  and 
receipt  of  mails  trom  Europe.  During  the  vears  1901-1908  mail 
matters  increased  from  ten  millions  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
millions  of  items;  and  the  250  tons  of  parcels  handled  to  27, 155  tons. 
In  postal  matters  China  has  adopted  a  most  progressive  attitude. 
The  imperial  post  conforms  in  all  respects  to  the  universal  Postal 
Union  regulations.  (G.  J.;  X.) 

IV.    Government  and  Administration 

Changes  in  the  traditional  form  of  government  in  China — an 
autocracy  based  on  parental  rule — were  initiated  in  1905  when  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  forms  of  government  in 
other  countries.'  On  the  ist  of  September  1906  an  imperial 
edict  was  issued  in  which  the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
institutions  in  China  was  foreshadowed.  In  1907  an  advisory 
council — ^as  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  to  representative  government 
— was  established  by  another  edict.  On  the  27th  of  August 
1908  an  edict  announced  the  convocation  of  a  parliament  in 
the  ninth  year  from  that  date.  An  edict  of  the  3rd  of  December 
1908  reaffirmed  that  of  the  27th  of  August.  An  edict  of  the  31st 
of  October  1909  fixed  the  classes  from  which  an  Imperial 
Assembly  (or  Senate)  was  to  be  selected,  and  an  edict  of  the 
9th  of  May  1910  gave  the  names  of  the  senators,  all  of  whom 
had  been  nominated  by  the  throne.  The  assembly  as  thus  con- 
stituted consisted  of  200  members  drawn  from  eig^t  classes:  (i) 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  imperial  house — 16  members;  (2) 
Manchu  and  Chinese  nobles — 12  members;  (3)  princes  and  nobles 
of  dependencies — 14  members;  (4)  imperial  clansmen  other 
than  those  mentioned — 6  members;  (5)  Peking  officials — ^32 
members;  (6)  eminent  scholars — 10  members;  (7)  exceptional 
property  owners — 10  members;  (8)  representatives  of  provincial 
assembties — 100  members.  The  national  assembly,  which  was 
opened  by  the  regent  on  the  3rd  of  October  1910,  thus  contained 
the  elements  of  a  two-chambered  parliament.  The  edict  sum- 
moning the  assembly  contained  the  following  exhortations: — 

The  members  should  understand  that  this  assemblage  of  the  senate 
is  an  unprecedented  undertaking  in  China  and  will  be  the  fore- 
runner ot  the  creation  of  a  parliament.  They  are  earnestly  desired 
to  devote  to  it  their  patriotism  and  sincerity,  to  observe  proper 
order,  and  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  representing  public  opinion.  Thus 
it  is  hoped  that  our  sincere  wish  to  effect  constitutional  reforms  in 
their  proper  order  and  to  aim  at  success  may  be  duly  satisfied. 

Concurretttly  with  these  steps  towards  a  fundamental  altera- 
tion in  the  method  of  government,  changes  were  made  in 
many  departments  of  the  state,  and  an  elective  element  was  intro- 
duced into  the  provincial  administrations.  The  old  conception 
of  government  with  such  modifications  as  had  been  made  up  to 
1 9 10  are  set  forth  below. 

The  laws  of  the  state  prescribe  the  government  of  the  country  to 
be  based  on  the  government  of  the  family.^   The  emperor  is  the  sole 
and  supreme  head  of  the  state,  his  will  being  absolute  _ 
alike  in  the  highest  affairs  and  in  die  humblest  details  of  A^L^^ 
private  life.     The  highest  form  of  legislation  was  an  ^^,^^-1^^^ 
imperial  decree,  whether  promulgated  in  general  terms  or  ^^^q^^, 
to  meet  a  special  case.    In  either  form  it  was  the  law  of  |„j^ 
the  land,  and  no  privil^^e  or  prescriptive  right  could  be 
pleaded  against  it.    All  officers  of  state,  all  judges  and  magistrates, 
hold  their  offices  entirely  at  the  imperial  pleasure*  They  can  be 
dismissed,  degraded,  punished,  without  reason  assigned  and  without 
form  of  trial — even  without  knowing  by  whom  or  of  what  they  are 
accused.    The  monarch  has  an  advisory  council,  but  he  is  not  bound 
by  its  advice,  nor  need  he  metend  that  he  is  acting  by  and  with  its 
ad^ce  and  concurrence.    This  condition  of  affairs  dates  back  to  a 
primitive  state  of  society,  which  probably  existed  among  the  Chinese 
who  first  developed  a  civilized  form  of  government.     That  this 
system  should  have  been  maintained  in  China  through  many  centuries 

public  in  1S76.  An  organized  service  for  the  conveyance  of  govern- 
ment despatches  has  existed  in  China  for  many  centuries,  and  the 
commercial  classes  maintain  at  their  own  expense  a  system  (''  letter 
hongs  '*)  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence. 

'For  the  causes  leading  to  this  movement  and  the  progress  of 
reform  see  {  History, 

*  For  recent  authoritative  accounts  of  the  government  of  China 
see  H.  B.  Morse,  The  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
chap,  iii.;  Richard's  Comprehensive  Geography,  &c.,  Bk.  L  §  v.,  and 
The  Statesman's  Year  Book.  ... 
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is  a  fact  into  the  causes  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire.  We 
find  it  pictured  in  the  records  which  make  up  the  Book  of  History^ 
and  we  find  it  enforced  in  the  writings  of  the  great  apostle  of  patri- 
archal institutions,  Confucius,  and  in  all  the  other  works  which 
go  to  make  up  tlie  Confucian  Canon.  The  reverence  with  which 
these  scriptures  are  viewed  was  the  principal  means  of  perpetuating 
the  primitive  form  of  Chinese  imperialism.  The  contents  of  their 
pages  formed  the  study  of  every  schoolboy,  and  supplied  the  themes 
at  the  competitive  examinations  through  which  every  one  had  to 
pass  who  sought  an  official  career.  Thus  the  mind  of  the  nation 
was  constantly  and  almost  exclusively  turned  towards  them,  and 
their  dogmas  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  training.  The 
whole  theory  of  government  is  the  embodiment  of  parental  love  and 
filial  piety.  As  the  people  are  the  children  of  the  emperor,  so  is  he 
the  T*ien'tsze  or  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

In  practice  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperor  is  tempered  in 
several  ways.  Firstly,  although  the  constitution  conferred  this 
absolute  and  unchecked  power  on  the  emperor,  it  was  not 
for  his  gratification  but  that  he  might  exercise  it  for  the 
good  of  his  people.  He  rules  by  divine  authority,  and 
as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  upon  earth.  If  he  rules  corruptly  or 
unjustly,  h^ven  will  send  disasters  and  calamity  on  the  people  as 
a  reprooif;  if  the  rule  becomes  tyrannical,  heaven  may  withdraw  its 
favour  entirely,  and  then  rebellion  may  be  justified.  The  Manchu 
dynasty  came  to  the  throne  as  foreign  conquerors,  nevertheless  they 
base  their  right  to  rule,  not  on  the  power  of  the  sword,  but  on  divine 
approval.  On  this  moral  ground  they  claim  the  obedience  of  their 
subjects,  and  submit  themselves  to  the  corresponding  obligations. 
The  emperor,  unless  he  has  gained  the  throne  by  conquest,  is  selected 
by  his  predecessor  or  by  the  imperial  family  in  conclave.  He  is 
usually  a  son  (but  seldom  the  eldest  son)  of  his  predecessor,  and  need 
not  be  the  child  of  the  empress-consort,^  though  (other  things  being 
equal)  a  son  of  the  empress  is  preferred.  Failing  a  son  another  prince 
of  the  imperial  house  is  chosen,  the  choice  being  properly  among  the 
princes  of  a  generation  below  that  of  the  preceding  emperor,  so  that 
the  new  emperor  may  be  adopted  as  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  and 
perform  for  him  the  due  ceremonies  at  the  ancestral  tablets.  Apart 
from  this  ancestor-worship  the  emperor  worships  only  at  the  Altar 
of  Heaven,  leavine  Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  any  other  form  of  worship 
to  his  subjects.  The  emperor's  sacrifices  and  prayers  to  heaven  are 
conducted  \rith  great  parade  and  ceremony.  The  chief  of  these  state 
observances  is  the  sacrifice  at  the  winter  solstice,  which  is  performed 
before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  2 1st  of  December  at  the  Temple 
of  Heaven.    The  form  of  the  altar  is  peculiar. 

"  It  consists  of  a  triple  circular  terrace,  210  ft.  wide  at  the  base, 
150  in  the  middle,  and  90  at  the  top.  .  .  .  The  emperor,  with  his 
immediate  suite,  kneels  in  front  of  the  tablet  of  Shang-ti  (The 
Supreme  Beinsr,  or  Heaven),  and  faces  the  north.  The  platform  is 
Laid  with  marble  stones,  forming  nine  concentric  circles;  the  inner 
circle  consists  of  nine  stones,  cut  so  as  to  fit  with  close  edges  round 
the  central  stone,  which  is  a  perfect  circle.  Here  the  emperor  kneels, 
and  is  surrounded  first  by  the  circles  of  the  terraces  and  their 
enclosing  walls,  and  then  by  the  circle  of  the  horizon.  He  then  seems 
to  himself  and  to  his  court  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
turning  to  the  north,  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  subject,  he  acknow- 
ledges in  prayer  and  by  his  position  that  he  is  inferior  to  heaven, 
and  to  heaven  alone.  Round  him  on  the  pavement  are  the  nine 
circles  of  as  many  heavens,  consisting  of  nine  stones,  then  eighteen, 
then  twenty-seven,  and  so  on  in  successive  multiples  of  nine  till  the 
square  of  nine,  the  favourite  number  of  Chinese  philosophy,  is 
reached  in  the  outermost  circle  of  eighty-one  stones." 

On  this  occasion,  also,  a  bullock  of  two  years  old,  and  without 
blemish,  is  offered  as  a  whole  burnt-offering  in  a  green  porcelain 
furnace  which  stands  close  beside  the  altar.  The  emperor's  life  is 
largely  occupied  with  ceremonial  observances,  and  custom  ordains 
that  except  on  state  occasions  he  should  not  leave  the  walls  of  the 
palace. 

For  his  knowledge  of  public  affairs  the  emperor  is  thus  largely 
dependent  upon  such  information  as  courtiers  and  high  officers  of 
state  permit  to  reach  him.*  The  palace  eunuchs  have  often 'exercised 
great  power,  though  their  influence  has  been  less  under  the  Manchus 
than  was  the  case  during  previous  dynasties.  Though  in  theory  the 
throne  commands  the  services  and  money  of  all  its  subjects  yet  the 
crown  as  such  has  no  revenues  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  dependent 
on  contributions  levied  through  the  high  officials  on  the  several 
provinces,  subject  always  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  without  their 
concurrence  and  co-operation  nothing  can  be  done.'  The  power  of 
the  purse  and  the  power  of  the  sword  are  thus  exercised  mediately, 
and  the  autocratic  power  is  in  practice  transferred  to  the  general  body 
of  high  functionaries,  or  to  that  clique  which  for  the  time  being  has 

^The  empress-consort  is  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  a  number 
of  girls  selected  by  his  ministers  from  the  families  of  Manchu  nobles. 
From  the  same  candidates  the  emperor  also  selects  secondary- 
empresses  (usually  not  more  than  four).  Concubines,  not  limited  m 
number,  are  chosen  from  the  daughters  of  Manchu  nobles  and  free- 
men.   All  the  children  are  equally  lejg;itimate. 

'  Recent  emperors  have  been  children  at  accession  and  have  been 
kept  in  seclusion. 

*  See  "  Democratic  China  "  in  H.  A.  Giles,  China  and  the  Chinese. 


the  ear  of  the  emperor,  and  is  united  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  impose  its  will  on  the  others. 

The  functionaries  who  thus  really  wield  the  supreme  power  are 
almost  without  exception  dvil  officials.     Natuxully  the  court  has 
shown  an  inclination  to  choose  Manchu  rather  thanCmnese,     ^^ . 
but  of  late  years  this  preference  has  become  less  marked,     m^rned 
and  in  the  imperial  appointments  to  provincial  administra-     f^  ^^ 
tions  the  proportion  of  Manchus  chosen  was  at  the  begin-     Jly^ 
ning  of  the  20th  century  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the     gervtce. 
whole  number.     The  real  reason  for  this  change  is  the 
marked  superiority  of  the  Chinese,  in  whose  hands  the  administration 
is  stated  to  be  safer  for  the  Manchu  dynasty.    Practically  all  the 
high  Chinese  officials  have  risen  throu^^h  the  junior  ranks  of  the  civil 
service,  and  obtained  their  high  position  as  the  reward — so  it  must 
be  presumed — of  long  and  distinguished  public  service. 

Through  the  weakness  of  some  of  the  emperors  tl^  functions  of 
the  central  government  gradually  came  to  be  to  check  the  action 
of  the  provincial  governments  rather  than  assume  a   p,^ctkitiM 
direct  initiative  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.    "  The  central    ^gS'*^ 
government   may   be  said   to  criticize   rather  than  to   ^g^^^^ 
control   the   action   of   the   provincial   administrations,    -^^^^1- 
wielding,  however,  at  all  times  the  power  of  immediate   ^j,^ 
removal  from  his  post  of  any  official  whose  conduct  may 
be  found  irrqg:ular  or  considered  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
state."  * .  This  was  written  in  1877,  and  since  then  the  pressure  of 
foreign  nations  has  compelled  the  central  government  to  assume 
greater  responsibilities,  and  the  empire  is  now  ruled  from  Peking  in 
a  much  more  effective  manner  than  was  the  case  when  Lord  Napier  in 
1834  could  find  no  representative  of  the  central  government  with 
whom  to  transact  business. 

If  the  central  authorities  take  the  initiative,  and  issue  orders  to 
the  provincial  authorities,  it,  however,  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
be  carried  out.  The  orders,  if  unwelcome,  are  not  directly  disobeyed, 
but  rather  ignored,  or  specious  pleas  are  put  forward,  showinjg  the 
difficulty  or  impossibility  of  carrying  them  out  at  that  particular 
juncture.  The  central  government  always  wields  the  power  of 
removing  or  degrading  a  recalcitrant  governor,  and  no  case  has 
been  known  where  such  an  order  was  not  promptly  obeyed.  But 
the  central  government,  being  composed  of  offiaals,  stand  by  their 
order,  and  are  extremely  reluctant  to  issue  such  a  command, 
especially  at  the  bidding  of  a  foreign  power.  Generally  the  opinion 
of  the  governors  and  viceroys  h^  great  weight  with  the  central 
government. 

Under  the  Ming  dynasty  the  Nuiko  or  Grand  Secretariat  formed 
the  supreme  council  of  the  empire.     It  is  now  of  more  honorific 
than  actual  importance.    Active  membership  is  limited     n^-^-^. 
to  six  persons,  namely,  four  grand  secretaries  and  two     „fz[!' 
assistant  grand  secretaries,  half  of  whom,  according  to  a     w^^^ 
general  rule  formerly  applicable  to  nearly  all  the  high     central 
offices  in  Peking,  must  be  Manchu  and  half  Chinese.  It     ^amlniw 
constitutes  the  imperial  chancery  or  court  of  archives,     tntion, 
and  admission  to  its  ranks  confers  the  hiehest  distinction 
attainable  by  Chinese  officials,  though  with  functions  that  are  almost 
purely  nominal.    Members  of  the  grand  secretariat  are  distinguished 
by  the  honorary  title  of   Chunf-f'ang,     The  most  distinguished 
viceroys  are  usually  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  grand  secretary  while 
continuing  to  occupy  their  posts  in  the  provinces.    The  best  known 
of  recent  grand  secretaries  was  LI  Hung-chang. 

Under  the  Manchu  dynasty  the  Grand  Council  (Ch^n  Chi  Ch'u) 
became  the  actual  privy  council  of  the  sovereign,  in  whose  presenoe 
its  members  daily  transacted  the  business  of  the  state.  This  council 
is  composed  of  a  small  knot  of  men  holding  various  high  offices  in 
the  government  boards  at  Peking.  The  literal  meaning  of  Chtin 
Chi  Ch'u  is  '*  place  of  plans  for  the  army,"  and  the  institution  derives 
its  name  from  the  practice  established  by  the  early  emperors  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  01  treating  public  affairs  on  the  footing  of  a  military 
council.  The  usual  time  of  transacting  business  is  from  4  to  6  a.m. 
In  addition  to  the  grand  council  and  the  grand  secretariat  there  were 
boards  to  supervise  particular  departments.  By  a  decree  of  the  6th 
of  November  1906  the  central  administration  was  remodelled,  subse- 
quent decrees  making  other  changes.  The  administration  in  19 10 
was  carried  on  by  the  following  agencies: — 

A.  Councils. — (i)  The  grand  council.  Its  title  was  modified  in 
1906  and  it  is  now  known  as  the  Grand  Council  of  State  Affairs  or 
Privy  Council.  It  has  no  special  function,  but  deals  with  all  matters 
of  general  administration  and  is  presided  over  by  the  emperor  (or 
regent).  (2)  The  Grand  Secretariat.  This  body  gained  no  increase 
of  power  in  1906.  (3)  The  advisory  council  or  senate  (Tu  CMng 
Yuen)  created  in  1907  and  containing  representatives  of  each 
province.  It  includes  all  members  of  the  grand  council  and  the 
grand  secretariat  and  the  heads  of  all  the  executive  departments.* 
The  members  of  these  three  bodies  form  advisory  cabinets  to  the 
eniperor. 

B.  Boards. — ^Besides  boards  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  court 
there  were,  before  the  pressure  of  foreign  narions  and  the  movement 
for  reform  caused  changes  to  be  made,  six  boards  charged  with  the 

*  W.  F.   Mayers.  The  Chinese  Government  (1878). 

*  This  body  is  superseded  by  the  Imperial  Senate  summoned  to 
meet  for  the  first  time  on  the  3rd  of  October  19 10. 
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conduct  of  public  affairs.  They  were:  (i)  Li  Pu,  the  Board  of  Civil 
Appoiatments,  controlling  all  appointments  in  the  civil  service  from 
the  rank  of  district  magistrate  upwards.  (2)  Hu  Pu,  the  Board  of 
Revenue,   dealing   with   all   revenues  which  reached   the  central 

fovernment.  (3)  Li  Pu,  the  Board  of  Ceremonies.  (4)  Ping  Pu,  the 
\oaid  of  War.  It  controlled  the  provincial  forces.  The  Manchu 
forces  were  an  independent  organization  attached  to  the  palace. 
(5)  Hsing  Pu,  the  Board  of  Punishments.  It  dealt  with  the  crim- 
inal law  only,  especially  the  punishment  of  officials  guilty  of 
malpractices.  (6)  Kung  Pu^  the  Board  of  Works.  Its  work  was 
limited  to  the  control  of  the  construction  and  repair  of  official 
residences. 

As  rearranged  and  enlarged  there  are  now  the  following  boards, 
given  in  order  of  precedence : — 

1.  Wai-wu  Pu, — ^This  was  established  in  1901  in  succession  to  the 
Tsung-li  Yamtn}  which  was  created  in  186 1  after  the  Anglo-Chinese 
War  in  1 860  as  a  board  for  foreign  affairs.  Previous  to  that  war,  which 
established  the  right  of  foreign  powers  to  have  their  representatives 
in  Peking,  all  business  with  Western  nations  was  transacted  by 
provinciau  authorities,  chiefly  the  viceroy  at  Canton.  The  only 
department  at  Peking  which  dealt  specially  with  foreign  affairs  was 
the  Li  Fan  Yuen,  or  board  of  control  for  the  dependencies,  which 
regulated  the  affairs  of  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  the  tributary  states 
generally.  With  the  advent  of  formally  accredited  ambassadors 
from  the  European  powers  something  more  than  this  was  rec^uired, 
and  a  special  board  was  appointed  to  discuss  all  questions  with  the 
foreign  envoys.  The  number  was  originally  four,  with  Prince  Kung, 
a  brother  of  the  emperor  Hien  F6ng,  at  their  head.  It  was  subse- 
quently raised  to  ten,  another  prince  of  the  blood.  Prince  Ching, 
becommg  president.  The  members  were  spoken  ot  collectively  as 
the  prince  and  ministers.  For  a  long  time  the  board  had  no  real 
power,  and  was  looked  on  rather  as  a  buffer  between  the  foreign 
envoys  and  the  real  government.  The  importance  of  foreign  affairs, 
however,  especially  since  the  Japanese  War,  identified  the  Yamhi 
more  with  the  grand  council,  several  of  the  most  prominent  men  being 
members  of  both.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Tsung-H  Yamin  was 
created,  two  im(>ortant  offices  were  established  in  the  i>rovinces  for 
dealing  with  foreign  commercial  questions,  viz.  the  superintendencies 
of  trade  for  the  northern  and  southern  ports.  The  negotiations  con- 
nected with  the  Boxer  outbreak  proved  so  conclusively  that  the 
machinery  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamhv  was  of  too  antiquated  a  nature  to 
serve  the  new  requirements,  that  it  was  determined  to  abolish  the 
Yamtn  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  board  (Pu)  to  be  styled  the  Wai^um 
Pu,  or  "  board  of  foreign  affairs.'* 

2.  Board  of  Civil  Appointments. 

3.  Board  of  Home  Affairs. 

4.  Board  of  Finance  and  Paymaster  General's  Department. 

5.  Board  of  Ceremonies. 

6.  Army  Board  or  Ministry  of  War  (instituted  1906).* 

7.  Board  of  Judicature. 

8.  Board  of  Agriculture,  Works  and  Commerce  (instituted  1903). 

9.  Board  of  dependencies. 

10.  Board  of  Education  (instituted  1903). 

11.  Board  of  Communications  (instituted  1906). 

Each  board  has  one  president  and  two  vice-presidents,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Wai-wu  Pu,  which  has  a  comptroller-general  and 
two  presidents,  and  the  Boards  of  War  and  Education,  each  of  which 
has  a  comptroller-general  in  addition  to  the  president.  According 
to  the  decree  of  1906  no  distinction,  in  filling  up  the  various  boards, 
is  to  be  made  between  Manchu  and  Chinese. 

Besides  the  boards  named  there  are  other  departments  of  state, 
some  of  them  not  limited  to  any  one  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  more  important  are  those  that  folUow :— 

The  Censorate  {Tu  Ch^a  Yuen), — ^An  institution  peculiar  to  China. 
The  constitution  provides  a  paid  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
form the  emperor  of  all  facts  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  conduct  of  government,  and  in  particular  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
malfeasance  of  his  officers.  These  men  are  termed  YU  shih  (imperial 
recorder)  t  generally  translated  censors.  Their  office  has  existed  since 
the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  body  consists  of  two  presidents,  a  Chinese 
and  a  Manchu,  24  supervising  censors  attached  to  the  ministries  at 
Peking,  and  56  censors,  divided  into  fifteen  divisions,  each  division 
taking  a  particular  province  or  area,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
eighteen  provinces,  besides  one  metropolitan  division.  The  censors 
are  privileged  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  even  of  the  emperor 
himself;  to  censure  the  manner  in  which  all  other  officials  perform  or 
neglect  their  duties  and  to  denounce  them  to  the  throne.^  They 
receive  appeals  made  to  the  emperor,  either  by  the  people  against  the 
officials  or  by  subordinate  officials  against  their  superiors.  They 
exercise,  in  accord  with  the  Board  of  Justice,  an  oversight  over  all 
criminal  cases  and  give  their  opinion  whenever  the  death  penalty  is 

^  Yani6n  is  the  name  given  to  the  residences  of  all  high  officials. 
Tsung-li  Yam6n=the  bureau  for  managing  each  (foreign)  kingdom's 
affairs. 

'  An  edict  of  the  15th  of  July  1900  created  a  naval  and  military 
advisory  board.  Up  to  that  time  the  navy  was  controlled  by  the 
viceroys  at  Canton,  Nanking,  Fu-chow  and  Tientsin;  the  viceroys 
at  Canton  and  Tientsin  being  ministers  superintendent  of  the 
southern  and  northern  ports  respectively. 


to  be  pronounced.  They  superintend  the  working  of  the  different 
boards  and  are  sometimes  sent  to  various  places  as  imperial  in- 
spectors, hence  they  are  called  irh  mu  kuan  (tne  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
emperor).  The  censors  exercise  their  office  at  times  with  great 
boldness ;  *  their  advice  if  unpalatable  may  be  disr^arded  and  the 
censor  in  question  degraded.  The  system  of  the  censorate  lends  itself 
to  espionage  and  to  bribery,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  powerful  for 
mischief  than  for  good,  with  the  growth  in  influence  of  the  native 
press  the  institution  appears  to  lose  its  raison  d'Hre, 

The  grand  court  of  revision  {Ta^-li  sie)  or  Court  of  Cassation  exer- 
cises, in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Justice  and  the  Censorate,  a 
feneral  supervision  over  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 
'hese  bodies  are  styled  collectively  San-fah  sze  (the  Three  High 
Justices). 

The  Hanlin  College  {Hanlin  Yuen,  literally  Forest  of  Pencils)  is 
composed  of  all  the  literate  who  have  passed  the  palace  examination 
and  obtained  the  title  of  Hanlin  or  imperial  academist.  It  has  two 
chancellors — a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese.  Its  functions  are  of  a  purely 
literary  character  and  it  is  of  importance  chiefly  because  the  heads  of 
the  college,  who  are  presumably  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
empire,  have  the  right  of  advising  the  throne  on  all  public  affairs, 
and  are  eli^ble  as  members  of  the  grand  council  or  of  the  Wai-wu 
Pu.  The  Chinese  set  fire  to  it  during  the  fighting  in  Peking  in  June 
IQOO  in  the  hope  of  burning  out  the  adjoining  British  legation. 
The  whole  of  the  library,  containing  some  of  the  most  valuable 
manuscripts  in  the  world,  was  destroyed. 

Each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  proper,  the  three  provinces 
of  Manchuria  and  the  province  of  Sin-kiang  are  ruled  by  a  viceroy 
placed  over  one,  two  and  in  one  instance  three  provinces,  -j^^^j^ 
or  by  a  governor  over  a  single  province  either  under  a  SJ^T*^ 
viceroy  or  depending  directly  on  the  central  government,  2««i,  ' 
the  viceroy  or  the  governor  being  held  responsible  to  the 
emperor  for  the  entire  administration,  political,  judicial,  military  and 
fiscal.  The  most  important  viceroyalties  are  those  of  Chih-li,  Liang- 
kiang  and  Liang-kwang.  The  viceroyalty  of  Liang-kiang  comprises 
the  provinces  of  Kiang-su,  Ngan-hui  and  Kiang-si.  Tne  viceroy 
resides  at  Nanking  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  viceroy  of 
Nanking.  Similarly  the  viceroy  of  Liang-kwang  (comprisinsr  the 
provinces  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-si)  through  having  his  residence 
at  Canton  is  sometimes  styled  the  viceroy  of  Canton.  The  three 
provinces  adjoining  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chih-li — ^Shan-tung, 
Shan-si  and  Hon-an — have  no  viceroys  over  them ;  seven  provinces — 
including  Chih-li — have  no  governors,  the  viceroy  officiating  as 
governor.  In  provinces  where  there  are  both  a  viceroy  and  a 
governor  they  act  conjointly,  but  special  departments  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  one  rather  than  the  other.  Tne  viceroy  controls 
the  military  and  the  salt  tax;  the  governor  the  civil  service 
generally. 

The  viceroy  or  governor  is  assisted  by  various  other  high  officials, 
all  of  whom  down  to  the  district  magistrate  are  nominated  from 
Peking.  The  chief  officials  are  the  treasurer,  the  judicial  com- 
missioner or  provincial  judge,  and  the  commissioner  of  education 
(this  last  post  beine  created  in  1903).  The  treasurer  controls  the 
finances  01  the  whole  province,  receiving  the  taxes  and  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  officials.  The  judge,  the  salt  commissioner,  and  the 
grain  collector  are  the  only  other  officials  whose  authority  extends 
over  the  whole  province.  Each  province  is  subdivided  into  pre- 
fectures ruled  by  prefects,  and  each  prefecture  into  districts  ruled 
by  a  district  magistrate,  Chih-hsien,  the  official  through  whom  the 
people  in  general  receive  the  orders  of  the  government.  Two  or 
more  prefectures  are  united  into  a.  tao  or  circuit,  the  official  at  the 
head  of  which  is  called  a  TaoVai.  Each  town  and  village  has  also 
its  unofficial  governing  body  of  **  gentry."*  The  officials  appointed 
from  Peking  hold  office  for  three  years,  but  they  maybe  re-appointed 
once,  and  in  the  case  of  powerful  viceroys  they  may  hold  office  for 
a  prolonged  period.  Another  rule  is  that  no  official  is  ever  appointed 
to  a  post  in  the  province  of  his  birth;  a  rule  which,  however,  did 
not  apply  to  Manchuria.  The  Peking  authorities  take  care  also  in 
making  the  high  appointments  to  send  men  of  different  political 
parties  to  posts  in  tne  same  province. 

The  edict  of  the  6th  of  November  1906  initiating  changes  in  the 
central  administration  was  accompanied  by  another  edict  outlining 
changes  in  the  provincial  government,  and  an  edict  of  the  22nd  of 
July  1^08  ordered  the  election  of  provincial  assemblies.  The  edict 
made  it  dear  that  the  functions  of  the  assemblies  were  to  be  purely 
consultative.  The  elections  took  place  according  to  the  regulations, 
the  number  of  members  allotted  to  each  province  varying  from  30 
(Kirin  province,  Manchuria,  and  two  others)  to  140  in  Chih-li.  The 
franchise  was  restricted,  but  the  returns  for  the  first  elections  showed 
nearly  1000  voters  for  each  representative.    The  first  meetings  of 

the  assemblies  were  held  in  October  1909. 

-  -      -  -         —  ■  ■     ' — - — -    ■   ■  ■  ■  '  ■ 

'  Thus  in  is^o  Prince  Ching,  president  of  the  grand  council,  was, 
for  the  third  time,  impeached  by  censors,  being  denounced  as  an 
"  old  treacherous  minister,**  who  filled  the  public  service  with  a 
crowd  of  men  as  unworthy  as  himself.  The  censor  who  made  the 
chaiige  was  stripped  of  his  office  (see  The  Times  of  the  30th  of  March 
191C5. 

*For  details  of  local  government  see  Richard's  Comprehensive 
Geography,  1908  edition,  pp.  301  et  seq. 
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ICIVIL  SERVICE 


The  Civil  Service, — The  bureaucratic  element  is  a  vital  feature 
in  the  government  of  China,  the  holding  of  office  being  almost 
the  only  road  to  distinction.  Officials  are  by  the  Chinese  called 
collectively  Kwan  (rulers  or  magistrates)  but  are  known  to 
foreigners  as  mandarins  {q.v).  The  mandarins  are  divided  into 
nine  degrees,  distinguished  by  the  buttons  worn  on  the  top  of 
their  caps.  These  are  as  follows: — ^first  and  highest,  a  plain 
red  button;  second,  a  flowered  red  button;  third,  a  transparent 
blue  button;  fourth,  an  opaque  blue  button;  fifth,  an  un- 
coloured  glass  button;  sixth,  an  opaque  white  shell  button; 
seventh,  a  plain  gilt  button;  eighth,  a  gilt  button  with  flowers  in 
relief;  ninth,  a  gilt  button  with  engraved  flowers.  The  buttons 
indicate  simply  rank,  not  office.  The  peacock  feathers  worn  in 
their  hats  are  an  order  granted  as  reward  of  merit,  and  indicate 
neither  rank  nor  office.  The  Yellow  Jacket  similarly  is  a  decora- 
tion, the  most  important  in  China. 

The  ranks  of  the  civil  service  are  recruited  by  means  of  examina- 
tions. Up  to  the  beginning  of  1906  the  subjects  in  which  candi- 
dates were  examined  were  purely  Chinese  and  literary  with  a 
smattering  of  history.  In  1906  this  S3rstem  was  modified  and 
an  official  career  was  opened  to  candidates  who  had  obtained 
honours  in  an  examination  in  western  subjects  (see  §  Education) . 
The  old  system  is  so  closely  identified  with  the  life  of  China  that 
some  space  must  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  it. 

As  a  general  rule  students  preparing  for  the  public  examination 
read  with  private  tutors.  There  were  neither  hieh  schools  nor  uni- 
versities where  a  regular  training  could  be  got.  In  most  of  the  pro- 
vincial capitals,  and  at  some  other  places,  there  were  indeed  institu- 
tions termed  colleges,  supported  to  some  extent  from  public  funds, 
where  advanced  students  could  prosecute  their  studies;  but  before 
the  movement  initiated  by  the  vicerov  Chang  Chih-tung  after  the 
China-Japan  War  of  1894,  they  harcfly  counted  as  factors  in  the 
national  education.  The  private  tutors,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
plentiful  and  cheap.  After  a  series  of  preliminary  trials  the  student 
obtained  his  first  qualification  by  examination  held  before  the 
literary  chancellor  in  the  prefecture  to  which  he  belonged.  This  was 
termed  the  Siuts^ai,  or  licentiate's  degree,  and  was  merely  a  quali- 
fication to  enter  for  the  higher  examinations.  The  number  of 
licentiate  degrees  to  be  given  was,  however,  strictly  limited;  those 
who  failed  to  get  in  were  set  back  to  try  again,  which  they  might  do 
as  often  as  they  pleased.  There  was  no  limit  of  age.  Those  selected 
next  proceeded  to  the  great  examination  held  at  the  capital  of  each 
province,  once  in  three  years,  before  examiners  sent  irom  Peking 
for  the  purpose.  Here  again  the  number  who  passed  was  strictly 
limited.  Out  of  10,000  or  12,000  competitors  only  some  300  or  350 
could  obtain  degrees.  The  others,  as  before,  must  go  back  and  try 
again.  This  d^^ree,  termed  Chujht^  or  provincial  graduate,  was  the 
first  substantial  reward  of  the  student's  ambition,  and  of  itself 
qualified  for  the  public  service,  though  it  did  not  immediately  nor 
necessarily  lead  to  active  employment.  The.third  and  final  examina- 
tion took  place  at  Peking,  and  was  open  to  provincial  graduates  from 
ail  parts  of  the  empire.  Out  of  6000  competitors  entering  for  this 
final  test,  which  was  held  triennially,  some  325  to  350  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  degree  of  Chin  shih,  or  metropolitan  jgraduate.  These 
were  the  finally  selected  men  who  became  the  offiaals  of  the  empire. 

Several  other  doors  were,  however,  open  by  which  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  bureaucracy  could  be  obtained.  In  the  firat  place,  to  en- 
courage scholars  to  persevere,  a  certain  number  of  those  who  failed  to 
reach  the  chu  jtn^  or  second  degree,  were  allowed,  as  a  reward  of 
repeated  efforts,  to  get  into  a  special  class  from  which  selection  for 
ofnce  might  be  made.  Further,  the  government  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  to  nominate  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  distinguished  deceased 
public  servants  without  examination.    And,  lastly,  by  a  system  of 

recommendation,"  young  men  from  favoured  institutions,  or  men 
who  had  served  as  clerks  m  the  boards,  might  be  put  on  the  roster 
for  substantive  appointment.  The  necessities  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment also  from  time  to  time  compelled  it  to  throw  open  a  stiU  wider 
door  of  entry  into  the  civil  service,  namely,  admission  by  purchase. 
During  the  T*aip'ing  rebellion,  when  the  government  was  at  its  wits' 
end  for  money,  formal  sanction  was  given  to  what  had  previously 
been  only  intermittently  resorted  to,  and  since  then  immense  sums 
of  money  have  been  received  by  the  sale  of  patents  of  rank,  to  secure 
either  admission  to  office  or  more  rapid  promotion  of  those  already 
employed.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  country  has  been  saddled 
witn  thousands  of  titular  offiaals  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
appointments  to  be  ^vcn  away.  Deserving  men  were  kept  waiting 
for  years,  while  inferior  and  less  capable  officials  were  pushed  aheao, 
because  they  had  money  wherewith  to  bribe  their  way.  Nevertheless 
the  purchase  system  admitted  into  the  service  a  number  of  men 
free  from  that  bigoted  adherence  to  Confucian  doctrine  which 
characterizes  the  literary  classes,  and  more  in  touch  with  modern 
prc^ess. 

All  candidates  who  succeed  in  entering  the  official  ranks  are  eligible 


for  active  employment,  but  as  the  number  of  candidates  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  appointments  a  period  of  weary  waiting 
ensues.  A  few  of  the  best  scholars  get  aomitted  at  once  into  the 
Hanlin  college  or  into  one  or  other  of  3ie  boards  at  Peking.  The  rest 
are  drafted  off  in  batches  to  the  variousprovinces  to  await  their  turn 
for  appointment  as  vacancies  occur.  iJuring  this  period  of  waiting 
they  are  termed  **  expectants  "  and  draw  no  regular  pay.  OccasLoxisa 
service,  however,  falls  in  their  way,  as  when  they  are  commissioned 
for  special  duty  in  outlying  districts,  which  they  perform  as  Wei 
yuenSf  or  deputies  of  the  regular  officials.  The  period  of  expectancy 
may  be  abridged  by  recommendation  or  purchase,  and  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  last  lever  must  invariably  be  resorted  to  to  secure 
any  lucrative  local  appointment.  A  poor  but  promising  official  is 
often,  it  is  said,  financed  by  a  syndicate  of  relations  and  friends, 
who  look  to  recoup  themselves  out  of  the  customary  perquisites 
which  attach  to  the  post.  Appointments  to  the  junior  provincial 
posts  are  usually  left  to  the  provincial  government,  but  the  central 
government  can  always  interfere  directly.  Appointments  to  the 
lucrative  posts  of  customs,  taoVai,  at  the  treaty  ports  are  usually 
made  direct  from  Peking,  and  the  officer  selected  is  neither  necessarily 
nor  usuallv  from  the  provincial  staff.  It  would  perhaps  be  safe  to 
say  that  this  appointment  has  hitherto  always  been  the  result  of  a 
pecuniary  arrangement  of  greater  or  less  magnitude. 

During  the  first  five  years  (1906-1910)  of  the  new  method,  by 
which  candidates  for  the  civil  service  were  required,  in  addition  to 
Chinese  classics,  to  have  a  knowledge  of  western  science,  «-!*«-, 
great  efforts  were  made  in  severalprovinces  to  train  up  oiweiy 
a  better  class  of  public  official.  The  old  system  of  ao-  f!!te— 
ministration  had  many  theoretical  excellencies,  and  there  ■»"«'•• 
had  been  notable  instances  of  upright  administration,  but  the 
regulation  which  forbade  a  mandarin  to  hold  any  office  for  more  than 
three  years  made  it  the  selfish  interest  of  every  office-holder  to  get 
as  much  out  of  the  people  within  his  jurisdiction  as  he  possibly 
could  in  that  time.  This  corruption  in  high  places  had  a  thoroughly 
demoralizine  effect.  While  among  the  better  commercial  classes 
Chinese  probity  in  business  relations  with  foreigners  is  proverbial, 
the  people  generally  set  little  or  no  value  upon  truth,  and  this  has 
led  to  the  use  of  torture  in  their  courts  of  justice;  for  it  is  argued 
that  where  the  value  of  an  oath  is  not  understood,  some  other 
means  must  be  resorted  to  to  extract  evidence. 

Justice, — ^The^  Chih-Hsien  or  district  magistrate  decides  ordinary 
police  cases;  he  is  also  coroner  and  sheriff,  he  hears  suits  for  divorce 
and  breach  of  promise,  and  is  a  court  of  first  instance  in  all  civil  cases; 
"  the  penalty  for  taking  a  case  first  to  a  higher  court  is  fifty  blows 
with  the  bamboo  on  the  naked  thigh."*  Appeal  from  the  Hsien 
court  lies  to  the  Fut  or  prefectural  court,  and  thence  cases  may  be 
taken  to  the  provincial  judge,  who  signs  death  warrants,  while  there 
are  final  courts  of  appc^  at  Peking.  Civil  cases  are  usually  settled 
by  trade  gilds  in  towns  and  by  village  elders,  or  by  arbitration  in 
rural  districts.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  torture. 
Flogging  is  the  only  form  of  torture  which  has  been  allowed  under 
the  Manchus.  The  obdurate  witness  is  laid  on  his  face,  and  the 
executioner  delivers  his  blows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  with 
the  concave  side  of  a  split  bamboo,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  muti- 
late the  sufferer  terribly.  The  punishment  is  continued  until  the 
man  either  supplies  the  evidence  required  or  becomes  insensible. 
Punishment  by  bamboo  was  formally  abolished  by  imperial  edict 
in  1905,  and  other  judicial  reforms  were  instituted.  They  remained 
largely  inoperative,  and  even  in  Shanghai,  under  the  eyes  of  foreign 
residents,  ^oss  cases  of  the  infliction  of  torture  occurred  in  1909.* 

For  capital  offences  the  usual  modes  of  inflicting  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  are — in  bad  cases,  such  as  parriddes,  "  cutting  to 
pieces^  *  and  for  less  a^jgravated  crimes  either  strangulation  or 
decapitation.  The  culprit  who  is  condemned  to  be  *'  cut  to  pieces  " 
is  fastened  to  a  cross,  and  while  thus  suspended  cuts  are  made  by  the 
executioner  on  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body;  and  he  is  then  beheaded. 
Strangulation  is  reservea  for  lesser  degrees  of  guilt,  it  being  con- 
sidered a  privilege  to  pass  out  of  life  with  a  whole  body.  When  it  has 
been  granted  to  a  criminal  of  rank  thus  to  meet  his  end,  a  silken  cord 
is  sent  to  him  at  his  own  home.  No  explanatory  message  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  and  he  is  left  to  consummate  his  own  doom. 
Popular  sentiment  regards  decapitation  as  a  peculiarly  disgraceful 
mode  of  death.  Constant  practice  makes  the  executioners  wonder- 
fully expert  in  the  performance  of  their  office.  No  block  or  resting- 
place  for  the  head  is  used.  The  neck  is  simply  outstretched  to  its 
full  length  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  and  one  blow  invariably  leaves 
the  body  headless. 

The  laws  are  in  accord  with  the  principle  which  regards  the 
family  as  a  unit.    Thus  there  is  no  bankruptcy  law — if  a  debtor's  own 
estate  will  not  suffice  to  pay  his  debts  the  deficiency  must     conMular 
be  made  good  by  his  relatives;  if  a  debtor  absconds  his      j^-Jte<tti. 
immediate  family  are  imprisoned.    By  analogy  if  one     SEfc 
member  of  a  party  commits  an  offence  and  uie  guilty 
person  cannot  be  detected,  the  whole  party  must  simer.    Foreigners 
residing  in  China  resented  the  application  of  this  principle  of  law 
to  themselves.    As  a  result  extra-territorial  rights  were  sought  by 
European  powers.    They  were  secured  by  Russia  as  early  as  1689, 


*  Morse,  op,  eit.,  1908  edition,  p.  70. 
»  See  The  Times  of  the  28th  of  Februj 
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but  it  wa&  not  until  1843  that  any  other  nation  acquired  them.  In 
that  year  Great  Britain  obtained  the  right  to  try  Bridsh  subjects  by 
its  own  consuls,  a  right  secured  in  more  explicit  terms  by  the  United 
States  and  France  in  184A.  Now  eighteen  powers,  including  Japan, 
have  consular  courts  for  the  trial  of  their  own  subjects  according  to 
the  laws  of  thdr  native  lands.  Mixed  courts  have  also  been  estab- 
lished, that  is,  a  defendant  is  tried  in  the  court  of  his  own  nationality, 
the  coiut  ^ving  its  decision  under  the  supervision  of  a  representative 
of  the  plaintin  s  nationality.  In  practice  the  Chinese  nave  seldom 
sent  representatives  to  sit  on  the  bench  of  consular  courts,  but,  as  the 
Europeans  lack  confidence  in  the  administration  of  Chinese  justice,  no 
suit  brought  by  a  foreigner  against  a  Chinese  is  decided  without  the 
presence  of  an  assessor  of  the  plaintiff's  nationality. 

D^ence. — ^The  Chinese  constitution  in  the  period  before  the 
reform  edicts  of  1905-1906  provided  for  two  independent  sets  of 
military  organizations — namely,  the  Manchu  armv  and 
^""y*  the  several  provincial  armies.  On  the  establisnment 
of  the  dynasty  in  1644  the  victorious  troops,  composed  mainly  of 
Manchus,  but  including  also  Mongols  and  Chinese,  were  j>ermanently 
quartered  in  Peking,  and  constituted  a  hereditary  national  army. 
The  force  was  divided  into  eight  banners,  and  under  one  or  other  of 
these  all  Manchus  and  all  the  descendants  of  the  members  of  other 
nationalities  were  enrolled.  They  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  the  **  Tatar  dty  "  of  Peking.  Each  adult  male  was  by  birth 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  and  by  virtue  of  his  enrolment 
had  a  right  to  draw  rations — i.e.  his  allowance  of  the  tribute  rice, 
whether  on  active  service  or  not.  Detachments  from  one  or  other 
of  the  banners  were  stationed  as  garrisons  in  the  chief  provincial 
centres,  as  at  Canton,  Fuchow  and  Hang-chow,  &c.,  and  their 
descendants  still  occupy  the  same  position.  As  a  fighting  force 
the  Manchu  garrisons  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces 
luid  long  become  quite  effete.  In  the  capital,  however,  the  iliie  of 
the  Manchu  soldiery  were  formed  into  a  special  corps  termed  the 
Peking  Field  Force.  Its  nominal  strength  was  20,000,  the  men  were 
armedand  drilled  after  the  European  fashion,  and  fairly  well  paid. 
There  were  other  corps  of  picked  Manchus  better  paid  and  better 
armed  than  the  ordinary  soldier,  and  it  was  computed  that  in  1901 
the  Manchu  army  in  or  near  Peking  could  muster  40,000,  all  more 
or  less  efficient. 

The  second  organization  was  termed  the  army  of  the  Green 
Standard,  being  the  Chinese  provincial  forces.  The  nominal  strength 
was  from  20,000  to  30,000  for  each  province,  or  about  500,000  in  all; 
the  actual  strength  was  about  one-third  of  this.  They  were  enrolled 
to  keep  the  peace  within  their  own  province,  and  resembled  a  militia 
or'  local  constabulary  rather  than  a  national  army.  They  were 
generally  poorly  paid  and  equally  badly  drilled  and  armed. 

The  only  real  fighting  force  which  China  possessed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century  was  made  up  of  certain  special  corps  which  were 
not  provided  for  m  the  constitution,  and  consequently  used  to  be 
termed  yung,  "  braves,'*  or  irr^lars,  but  had  acquired  various 
distinctive  names.  They  were  enlisted  by  provincial  governors,  and 
all  had  some  smattering  of  foreipi  drill.  They  were  also  fairly  well 
paid  and  armed  After  the  Chmo-Japanese  War  of  1894-95  some 
of  these  corps  were  quartered  near  Peldne  and  Tientsin,  and  came 
generally  to  oe  spoken  of  as  the  Army  of  the  North. 

An  imperial  decree  issued  in  1901  after  the  Boxer  rising  ordered 
the  reorganization  of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire,  and  on  pro^ 
vincial  lines  something  was  accomplished — especially  in  Chih-li 
under  Yuan  Shih-k'ai,  who  practically  created  "  the  Army  of  the 
North."  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
that  determined  efforts  were  made  to  organize  a  national  army  on 
western  lines;  an  army  which  should  be  responsible  to  the  central 
government  and  not  dependent  upon  the  provincial  administrations. 
A  decree  of  1905  provided  (on  paper)  for  training  schools  for  officers 
in  each  of  the  provinces,  middle  grade  military  schools  in  selected 
provinces,  and  a  training  coUqg^e  and  military  high  school  in  Peking. 
The  Army  Board  was  reorganized  and  steps  taken  to  form  a  general 
staff.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  by  1910  in  the  evolution 
of  a  body  of  efficient  officers.  In  practice  the  administration  re- 
mained largely  provincial — for  instance  the  armament  of  the  troops 
was  provided  by  the  provincial  governors  and  was  far  from  uniform. 
The  scheme*  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  force  about 400,000 
strong  in  36  divisions  and  in  two  armies,  the  northern  and  the 
southern.  Recruitment  is  on  the  voluntary  principle,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Manchus,  who  apparently  enter  the  new  army  instead 
of  the  "  eight  banners."  The  terms  of  service  are  three  years  with 
the  colours,  three  in  the  reserve  and  four  in  the  territorial  army. 
The  Japanese  system  of  training  is  followed.  Reservists  are  called 
out  for  30  days  every  year  and  the  territorialists  for  30  days  every 
other  year. 

Up  to  1909  six  divisions  and  one  mixed  brigade  of  the  northern 
army  had  been  organized  in  Shan-tun^,  Chih-li  and  Ho-nan;  else- 
where three  divisions  and  six  mixed  brigades;  total  strength  about 
60,000  with  350  guns.  (These  figures  do  not  include  all  the  pro- 
vincial foreign  trained  troops.)  The  efficiency  of  the  troops  vaned; 
the  northern  army  was  superior  to  the  others  in  training  and  arma- 
ment. About  a  third  of  the  60,000  men  of  the  new  army  were  in 
1909  stationed  in  Manchuria.     (See  also  §  History.) 

1  See  The  Statesman's  Year-Book  (1910  edition). 
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An  imperial  edict  of  the  15th  of  September  1907  reorganized  the 
army  of  the  Green  Standard.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  minister  of  war  and  formed  in  battalions  and  squadrons.  The 
duty  of  the  troops  in  peace  time  remained  much  as  previously.  In 
war  they  pass  under  tlie  control  of  regular  officers,  though  their  use 
outside  their  own  provinces  does  not  seem  to  be  contemplated. 

The  Chinese  navy  in  1909  consisted  of  the  4300  ton  cruiser  "  Hai 
Chi "  (two  8-in.,  ten  4*7-in.  guns)  of  24  knot  original  speed,  three 
3000  ton  cruisere,  "  Hai  Yung,"  "  Hai  Schew "  and 
**  Hai  Shen  '*  (three  6-in.,  e^ht  4-in.  guns)  of  19-5  knot  A«kk. 
original  speed,  some  modem  gunboats  built  in  Japan,  a  lew  mis- 
cellaneous vessels  and  some  old  torpedo  boats.  With  the  destruction 
of  the  northern  fleet  by  the  Japanese  at  the  capture  of  Wei-hai-wei 
in  1895,  the  Chinese  navy  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Previously  it  consisted  of  two  divisions,  the  northern  and  southern, 
of  which  the  former  was  by  far  the  more  formidable.  The  southern 
was  under  the  contrdi  of  the  viceroy  of  Nanking,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  Chino- Japanese  War.  While  the  northern  fleet  was  grappling 
in  a  death-struggle,  the  southern  was  lying  snugly  in  the  Yangtsze 
waters,  the  viceroy  of  Nanking  apparently  thinking  that  as  the 
Japane^  had  not  attocked  htm  th&re  was  ao  reason  why  he  should 
risk  his  ships. 

The  New  Scheme, — ^An  edict  of  the  15th  of  July  190Q  created  a 
naval  and  military  advisory  board.  Nimroid  Souna,  centrally 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Cheh-kiang,  was  chosen  as  naval  base,  and 
four  naval  schools  were  ordered  to  be  established;  a  navigation 
school  at  Chifu,  an  engineering  school  at  Whampoa,  a  school  for 
naval  artificers  at  Fuchow,  and  a  gunnery  and  musketry  sdiool  at 
Nimrod  Sound.  A  superior  naval  collie  was  founded  at  Peking. 
The  coast  defences  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  naval 
department,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  dockyards  undertaken. 
During  1910  ordere  for  cruisers  were  placed  abroad. 

Arsenals  and  Dockyards^ — ^After  the  loss  of  Port  Arthur,  China 
no  dockyard  which  could  dock  vessels  over  3000  tons. 
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[any  years  ago  the  Chinese  government  established  at  Fuchow  a 
shipbuildiaig  yard,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  French  engineers. 
Training  schools  both  for  languages  and  practical  navigation  were 
at  the  same  time  oi^nized,  and  a  training  ship  was  procured  and 
put  under  the  command  of  a  British  naval  officer.  Some  twenty- 
nve  or  thirty  small  vessels  were  built  in  the  course  of  as  many  years, 
but  gradually  the  whole  organization  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
Except  for  petty  repairs  uiis  establishment  was  in  1909  valueless 
to  the  Chinese  government.  There  were  also  small  dockyards  at 
Kiang-nan  (near  Shanghai),  Whampoa  and  Taku.  There  are  well- 
equipped  arsenals  at  Shanghai  and  at  Tientsin,  but  as  they  are  both 
placed  up  shallow  rivere  they  are  useless  for  naval  repairs.  Both 
are  capable  of  turning  out  heavy  guns,  and  also  rifles  and  ammunition 
in  large  quantities.  There  are  also  military  arsenals  at  Nanking, 
Wuchang,  Canton  and  ChSngtu. 

Forts. — ^A  great  number  of  forts  and  batteries  have  been  erected 
along  the  coast  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  principal  rivers.  Chief 
among  these,  now  that  the  Taku  forts  formerly  commanding  the 
entrance  to  Tientsin  have  been  demolished,  are  the  Kiangyin  forts 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Yanetsze^  the  Min  forts  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Fuchow  river,  and  the  Bogue  forts  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Canton  river.  These  are  supplied  with  heavy  armament  from 
the  Krupp  and  Armstrong  factories. 

Finance. 

In  fiscal  matters,  as  for  many  other  purposes,  the  Chinese 
empire  is  an  agglomeration  of  a  number  of  quasi-independent 
units.  Each  province  has  a  complete  administrative  staff, 
collects  its  own  revenue,  pays  its  own  civil  service,  and  other 
charges  placed  upon  it,  and  out  of  the  surplus  contributes 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  government  a  sum  which 
varies  with  the  imperiousness  of  the  needs  of  the  latter  and  with 
its  own  comparative  wealth  or  poverty.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment does  not  coUect  directly  any  part  of  the  revenues,  unless 
the  imperial  maritime  customs  be  excepted,  though  these,  too, 
pass  through  the  books  of  the  provincial  authorities.^ 

It  has  hitherto  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  anj^hing 
like  trustworthy  figures  for  the  whole  revenue  of  China,  for  the 
reason  that  no  complete  statistics  are  published  by  the  central 
government  at  Peking.'  The  only  available  data  are,  first,  the 
returns  published  by  the  imperial  maritime  customs  for  the  duties 
levied  on  foreign  trade;  and,  secondly,  the  memorials  sent  to 
Peking  by  the  provincial  authorities  on  revenue  matters,  certain 
of  which  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Peking  Gazette. 

*  A  few  of  the  old  native  customs  stations,  which  are  deemed 
perquisites  of  the  imperial  court,  may  also  be  excepted,  as,  for 
instance,  the  native  custom-house  at  Canton,  Hwei  Kwan  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  and  various  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking. 

*  The  production  of  a  budget  in  1915  was  promised  in  one  of  the 
reform  edicts  of  1908. 
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These  are  usually  fragmentary,  being  merely  reports  which  the 
governor  has  received  from  his  subordinates,  detailing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  yield  of  the  land  tax  or  the  likin  for  his  particular 
district,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  causes  which  have  made  it 
more  or  less  than  for  the  previous  period.  Or  the  return  may  be 
one  detailing  the  expenditure  of  such  and  such  a  department, 
or  reporting  the  transmission  of  a  sum  in  reply  to  a  requisition 
of  the  board  of  revenue,  with  a  statement  of  the  source  from 
which  it  has  been  met.  It  is  only  by  collating  these  returns 
over  a  long  period  that  anything  like  a  complete  statement  can 
be  made  up.  And  even  then  these  returns  do  not  represent  any- 
thing like  the  total  of  taxation  paid  by  the  people,  but,  as  far 
as  they  go,  they  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  volume  of  taxa- 
tion on  which  the  Peking  government  can  draw  revenue. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a  memorandum  by  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  dated  the  25th  of  March  1901,  shows  the  latest  official 
estimate  (up  to  1910)  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  China: — 


Revenue. 

Land  tax        .... 
Provincial  duties  . 

„         receipts  (various) 
Grain  commutation 
Salt  gabelle    .... 

Li-kin 

Native  customs    . 
Maritime  customs:— 

General  cargo    . 

Foreign  opium  . 

Native  opium    . 


Taels.* 

26,500,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
3,100,000 
13,500,000 
16,000,000 
2,700,000 

17,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,800,000 


Total 88,200,000 


5 


Expenditure, 


Provincial 

Military  and  naval       .       . 
Metropolitan         .... 
Bannermen  (Manchu  "  soldiers  ") 

Palace 

Customs 


Legations 
River  works  . 
Railways 
Loans 
Contingent  reserve 


Taels. 

20,000,000 

35,000,000 

10,000,000 

1,380,000 

1,100,000 

3,600,000 

1,000,000 

940,000 

800,000 

24,000,000 

3,300,000 


Total 101,120,000 

A  calculation  of  revenue  from  all  sources  published  by  the 
Shanghai  Shen  Pao  in  1908,  apparently  derived  from  official 
sources,  gave  a  total  revenue  of  105,000,000  taels,  or  about 
15  million  sterling.  This  sum  is  obviously  less  than  the  actual 
figures.  In  1907  Mr  H.  B.  Morse,  commissioner  of  customs  and 
statistical  secretary  in  the  inspectorate  general  of  customs, 
drew  up  the  following  table  based  on  the  amounts  presumed  to 
be  paid  by  the  tax  payer: — 


Imperial 
Adminis- 
tration. ' 

Provincial 
Adminis- 
tration. 

Local 
Adminis- 
tration. 

I.  Land  Tax 
II.  Tribute      .... 

III.  Native  Customs  . 

IV.  Salt  Gabelle    .     .     . 
V.  Miseellaneous 

VI.  Foreign  Customs 
VII.  Li-kin 

Taels. 

25,887,000 
7,420,000 
3,790,000 

13,050,000 
3,856,000 

31,169,000 

13,890,000 

Taels. 

67,060,000 

15,582,000 
1,290,000 

26,000,000 
5,998,000 
3,942,000 

22,502,000 

Taels. 

9.3i5»ooo 
2,300,000 

249,000 
25,000,000 

985,000 
1,230,000 
3,639.000 

Total        .... 

99,062,000 

142,374,000 

42,718,000 

(( 


Mr  Morse  adds  that  the  grand  total  shown,  taels  284,150,000,* 
is  an  obviously  insufficient  sum  on  which  to  maintain  the 
fabric  of  government  in  an  empire  like  China,  but  it  has  been 
reached  by  calculations  based  on  a  few  known  facts  and  ...  is 
offered  as  throwing  some  light  on  a  subject  veiled  in  obscurity."' 

^  In  this  article  the  tael  used  as  a  standard  is  the  Haikwan  (i.e. 
customs)  tael,  worth  about  3s.    It  fluctuates  with  the  value  of  silver. 

•  Roufifhly  £4j,ooo,ooo. 

*  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (1910),  p.  118. 


The  service  of  the  foreign  debt,  together  with  the  pressure  of 
other  needs — such  as  the  cost  of  education  and  the  army — made 
more  manifest  than  previously  the  chaos  of  the  Chinese  £scal 
system.  A  scheme  to  reform  the  national  finances  was  pro- 
mulgated under  an  edict  of  the  nth  of  January  1909,  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  of  a  practical  character. 

Sources  of  Revenue,  i.  Land  Tax. — In  China,  as  in  most  oriental 
countries,  the  land  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  mainstay 
of  the  revenue.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  dynasty  there  was 
levied  along  with  the  land  tax  a  poll  tax  on  all  adult  males,  but  in 
1 7 12  the  two  were  amalgamated,  and  the  whole  burden  was  thrown 
upon  land,  families  not  possessing  land  being  thereafter  exempted 
from  taxation.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  the  amount 
of  the  land  tax  as  then  fixed  should  be  permanent  and  settled  for  all 
time  coming.  It  would  appear  from  the  records  that  this  promise 
has  been  kept  as  far  as  the  central  government  has  been  concerned. 
In  all  its  many  financial  difficulties  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
tried  to  increase  the  revenue  by  raising  the  land  tax.  The  amount 
of  tax  leviable  on  each  plot  is  entered  on  the  title  deed,  and,  once 
entered,  it  cannot  be  changed.^  The  tax  on  almost  all  lands  is  thus 
stated  to  be  so  much  in  silver  and  so  much  in  rice,  wheat  or  what- 
ever the  principal  crop  may  be.  Except  in  two  provinces,  however, 
the  grain  tax  is  now  commuted  and  paid  in  silver.  The  exceptions 
are  Kiang-su  and  Cheh-kiang,  which  still  send  forward  their  taxes  in 
grain.  The  value  of  the  grain  forwarded  (generally  called  tribute 
rice)  is  estimated  at  taels  6,500,000.  The  total  collection  in  silver, 
as  reported  by  the  responsible  officials,  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  taels  25,000,000.  The  total  yield  of  the  land  tax,  therefore, 
is  taels  31,500,000,  or  say  £4,725,000.  It  will  readily  be  granted 
that  for  such  a  large  country  as  China  this  is  a  very  insignificant 
bne.  In  India  the  land  tax  yields  about  £20,000,000,  and  China 
has  undoubtedly  a  larger  cultivated  area,  a  larger  population, 
and  soil  that  is  on  the  whole  more  fertile;  but  it  is  certam  that  this 
sum  by  no  means  represents  the  amounts  actually  paid  by  the 
cultivators.  It  is  the  sum  which  the  various  ma^trates  and 
collectors  have  to  account  for  and  remit  in  hard  cash.  But  as 
nothing  is  allowed  them  for  the  costs  of  collection,  they  add  on  a 
percentage  beforehand  to  cover  the  cost.  This  they  usually  do  by 
declaring  the  taxes  leviable  not  in  silver,  but  in  copper  "  cash, 
which  indeed  is  the  only  currency  that  circulates  in  country  places, 
and  by  fixing  the  rate  of  exchange  to  suit  themselves.  Thus  while 
the  market  rate  is,  say,  1500  cash  to  the  tael,  they  declare  by  general 
proclamation  that  for  tax-paying  purposes  cash  will  be  received  at 
the  rate  of  3500  or  4000  to  the  tael.  Thus  while  the  nominal  land 
tax  in  silver  remains  the  same  it  is  in  effect  doubled  or  trebled,  and, 
what  is  worse,  no  return  is  made  or  account  required  of  the  extra 
sums  thus  levied.  Each  magistrate  or  collector  is  in  effect  a  farmer. 
The  sum  standing  opposite  the  name  of  his  district  is  the  sum 
which  he  is  bound  to  return  under  penalty  of  dismissal,  but  all 
sums  which  he  can  scrape  together  over  and  above  are  the  per- 
quisites of  office  less  his  necessary  expenses.  Custom,  no  doubt,  sets 
bounds  to  his  rapacity.  If  he  went  too  far  he  would  provoke  a  riot; 
but  one  may  safely  sa^  there  never  is  any  reduction,  what  change 
can  be  effected  being  in  the  upward  direction.  According  to  the 
best  information  obtamable  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  sums  actually 
paid  by  the  cultivators  would  give  two  shillings  per  acre.  This  on 
an  estimate  of  the  area  under  cultivation  should  give  for  the  eighteen 
provinces  £19,000,000  as  being  actually  levied,  or  more  than  four 
times  what  is  returned. 

2.  The  Sait  Duty. — ^The  trade  in  salt  is  a  government  monopoly. 
Only  licensed  merchants  are  allowed  to  deal  in  it,  and  the  import 
of  foreign  salt  is  forbidden  by  the  treaties.  For  the  purpose  of  ^It 
administration  China  is  divided  into  seven  or  eight  main  circuits, 
each  of  whidi  has  its  own  sources  of  production.  Each  circuit  has 
carefully  defined  boundaries,  and  salt  produced  in  one  circuit  is  not 
allowed  to  be  consigned  into  or  sold  in  another.  There  are  great 
differences  in  price  between  the  several  circuits,  but  the  consumer 
is  not  allowea  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  He  can  only  buy 
from  the  licensed  merchants  in  his  own  circuit,  who  in  turn  are 
debarred  from  procuring  supplies  except  at  the  depot  to  which 
they  belong.  Conveyance  from  one  circuit  to  another  is  deemed 
smuggling,  and  subjects  the  article  to  confiscation. 

Duty  is  levied  under  two  heads,  the  first  being  a  duty  proper, 
payable  on  the  issue  of  salt  from  the  depot,  and  the  second  being 
likin  levied  on  transit  or  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  two 
together  amount  on  an  average  to  about  taels  1*50  per  picul  of 
I33i  lb  or  3s.  od.  per  cwt.  The  total  collection  returned  by  the 
various  salt  collectorates  amounts  to  taels  13,^00,000  (£2,025,000) 
per  annum.  The  total  consumption  of  salt  for  all  China  is  estimated 
at  25  million  piculs,  or  nearly  ij  million  tons,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  91D  per  annum  per  head  of  the  population.  If  the  above  amount 
of  taels  1-50  were  uniformly  levied  and  returned,  the  revenue  would 
be  37i  million  taels  instead  of  I3i.  In  this  calculation,  however, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  cost  of  collection. 

3.  Likin  on  General  Merchandise. — By  the  term  likin  is  meant 

*  Temporary  reductions  are  granted  in  provinces  affected  by 
rebellion,  drought  or  flood. 
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8  tax  on  inland  trade  levied  while  in  transit  from  one  district  to 
another.  It  was  originally  a  war  tax  imposed  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  the  military  expenditure  required  by  the  T*aip'ing 
and  Mahommedan  rebellions  of  1 850-1 870.  It  is  now  one  ot  the 
permanent  sources  of  income,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  form  as 
objectionable  as  a  tax  can  be,  and  is  equally  obnoxious  to  the  native 
and  to  the  foreign  merchant.  Tolls  or  barriers  are  erected  at  frequent 
intervals  along  all  the  principal  routes  of  trade,  whether  by  land  or 
water,  and  a  small  levy  is  made  at  each  on  every  conceivable 
article  of  commerce.  The  individual  levy  is  small,  but  over  a  long 
transit  it  may  amount  to  i^  or  20%.  The  objectionable  feature  is 
the  frequent  stoppages  with  overhauling  of  cargo  and  consequent 
delays.  By  treaty,  foreign  goods  may  commute  all  transit  dues  for 
a  single  pa^^ment  of  one-halfthe  import  tariff  duty,  but  this  stipula- 
tion IS  but  indifferently  observed,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  per 
contra,  that  dishonest  foreign  merchants  will  take  out  passes  to  cover 
native-owned  goods.  The  difficulty  in  securing  due  observance  of 
treaty  rights  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  likin  revenue  is  claimed  by  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  the  transit  dues  when  commuted  belong 
to  the  central  government,  so  that  the  former  are  interested  in 
opposing  the  commutation  by  every  means  in  their  power.  As 
a  further  means  of  neutralizing  the  commutation  they  have  devised 
a  new  form  of  impost,  viz.  a  terminal  tax  which  is  levied  on  the 
goods  after  the  termination  of  the  transit.  The  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  Ukin  taxation  are  fixed  by  provincial  legislation — that  is, 
by  a  proclamation  of  the  governor.  The  lev^^  is  authorized  in  general 
terms  by  an  imperial  decree,  but  all  details  are  left  to  the  local 
authorities.  The  yield  of  this  tax  is  estimated  at  taels  13,000,000 
(£i»950fOOo)i  a  sum  which  probably  represents  one-third  of  what  is 
actually  paid  by  the  merchants,  the  balance  being  costs  of  collection. 

4.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, — ^The  maritime  customs  is  the 
one  department  of  finance  in  China  which  is  mana^:ed  with  prolnty 
and  honesty,  and  this  it  owes  to  the  fact  that  tt  is  worked  under 
foreign  control.  It  collects  all  the  duties  leviable  under  the  treaties 
on  the  foreign  trade  of  China,  and  also  all  duties  on  the  coasting 
trade  so  far  as  carried  on  by  vessels  of  foreign  build,  whether  Chinese 
or  foreign  owned.  It  does  not  control  the  trade  in  native  craft,  the 
so-called  junk  trade,  the  duties  on  which  are  still  levied  by  the  native 
custom-house  officials.  By  arrangement  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  governments  the  foreign  customs  levy  at  the  port  of  entry 
a  likin  on  Indian  opium  of  taels  80  per  chest,  in  addition  to  the  tariff 
duty  of  taels  30.  This  levy  frees  the  opium  from  any  further  duty  on 
transit  into  the  interior.  The  revenue  of  the  maritime  customs  rose 
from  taels  8,200,000  in  1865  to  taels  35,111,000  in  1905. 

5.  Native  Customs, — ^The  administration  of  the  native  customs 
continues  to  be  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  the  maritime  customs 
before  the  introduction  of  foreign  supervision.  Each  collector  is 
constituted  a  farmer,  bound  to  account  for  a  fixed  minimum  sum, 
but  practically  at  liberty  to  retain  all  he  may  collect  over  and 
above.  If  he  returns  more  he  may  claim  certain  honorary  rewards 
as  for  extra  diligence,  but  he  generally  manages  to  make  out  his 
accounts  so  as  to  show  a  small  surplus,  and  no  more.  Only  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  returns  of  the  native  collectorates  have  been 
published,  but  the  total  revenue  accruing  to  the  Chinese  government 
from  this  source  did  not  appear  up  to  1900  much  to  exceed  two 
million  taels  (£^,000).  In  November  looi  native  customs  offices 
within  15  m.  of  a  treaty  port  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
maritime  customs,  their  revenues  having  been  hypothecated  for 
the  service  of  the  Boxer  indemnity.  The  result  was  that  the  amount 
of  the  native  customs  collected  by  the  commissioners  of  customs 
increased  from  taels  2,206,000  in  1902  to  taels  3,609,000  in  1906. 

6.  Duty  on  Native  Opium.-^The  collection  of  the  duty  on  opium 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  officials,  but  they  are  reouired  to 
render  a  separate  account  of  duty  and  likin  collected  on  the  drug, 
and  to  hold  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  revenue  at 
Peking.  The  annual  import  into  China  of  Indian  opium  used 
to  amount  to  about  50,000  chests,  the  exact  amount  of  opium 
imported  in  1904  being  54,750  piculs,  on  which  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment received  from  duty  and  likin  combined  about  5i  million  taels 
(£825,000).  The  total  amount  of  native-grown  opium  was  estimated 
in  1901  at  about  400,000  chests  (55,000,000  lb),  and  if  this  were 
taxed  at  taels  60  per  chest,  which  in  proportion  to  its  price  was 
a  similar  rate  to  that  levied  on  Indian  opium,  it  should  give  a  revenue 
of  24  million  taels.  Compared  with  this  the  sums  actually  levied, 
or  at  least  returned  by  the  local  officials  as  levied,  were  insignificant. 
The  returns  gave  a  total  levy  for  all  the  eighteen  provinces  of  only 
taels  2,200,000  (£3^0,000).  The  anti-opium  smoking  campaign 
initiated  by  the  Chinese  government  in  1905  affected  the  revenue 
both  by  the  decreased  importation  of  the  drug  and  the  decrease  in 
the  area  under  poppy  cultivation  in  China.  In  1908  the  opium  likin 
revenue  had  fallen  to  taels  3,800,000. 

7.  Miscellaneous. — Besides  the  main  and  regular  sources  of  in- 
come, the  provincial  officials  levy  sums  which  must  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  a  very  large  figure,  but  which  hardly  find  a  place  in  the 
returns.  The  principal  are  land  transfer  fees,  pawnbrokers'  and 
other  licences,  duties  on  reed  flats,  commutation  of  corv^  and 
personal  services,  &c.  The  fee  on  land  transfers  is  3  %,  and  it  could 
be  shown,  from  a  calculation  based  on  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
arable  land  and  the  probable  number  of  sales,  that  this  item  alone 
ought  to  yield  an  annual  return  of  between  one  and  two  millions 


sterling.  Practically  the  whole  of  this  is  absorbed  in  office  expenses. 
Under  this  heading  should  also  be  included  certain  items  which 
though  not  deemed  part  of  the  regular  revenue,  have  been  so  often 
resorted  to  that  they  cannot  be  left  out  of  account.  These  are  the 
sums  derived  from  sale  of  office  or  of  brevet  rank,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions and  benevolences  which  under  one  plea  or  another  the 
government  succeeds  in  levying  from  the  wealthy.  Excluding  these, 
the  government  is  always  ready  to  receive  subscriptions,  rewarding 
the  donor  with  a  grant  of  official  rank  entitling  him  to  wear  the  appro- 
priate "  button.'  The  right  is  much  sought  after,  and  indeed  there 
are  very  few  Chinamen  ofany  standing  that  are  not  thus  decorated, 
for  not  only  does  the  button  confer  social  standing,  but  it  gives  the 
wearer  certain  very  substantial  advantages  in  case  he  should  come 
into  contact  with  the  law  courts.  The  minimum  price  for  the  lowest 
grade  is  taels  120  (£18),  and  more  of  course  for  higher  grades.  The 
proceeds  of  these  sales  go  directly  to  the  Peking  government,  and 
do  not  as  a  rule  figure  in  the  provincial  returns.  The  total  of  the 
miscellaneous  items  accruing  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  is 
estimated  at  taels  5,500,000. 

Expenditure, — In  regard  to  expenditure  a  distinction  has  to  be 
drawn  between  that  portion  of  the  revenue  which  is  controlled  by 
the  central  government,  and  that  controlled  by  the  several  provincial 
authorities.  As  the  provinces  collect  the  revenue,  and  as  the 
authorities  there  are  held  responsible  for  the  peace,  order  and  good 
government  of  their  respective  territories,  it  follows  that  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  provinces  form  a  sort  of  first  charge  on  the  revenue. 
(As  the  tables  given  show,  the  provinces  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  collected.)  The  board  of  revenue  at  Peking,  wluch  is  charged 
with  a  general  supervision  of  finance  matters  all  over  the  empire, 
makes  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  general  estimate  of  the  functe 
that  will  be  required  for  imperial  purposes  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  apportions  the  amount  among  the  several  provinces  ana  the 
several  collectorates  in  each  province.  The  estimate  is  submitted 
to  the  emperor,  and,  when  sanctioned,  instructions  are  sent  to  all  the 
viceroys  and  governors  in  that  sense,  who,,  in  turn,  pass  them  on  to 
their  subordinate  officers.  In  ordinary  times  these  demands  do  not 
materially  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  long  practice  has  created 
a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  imperial  and  provincial  demands. 
The  remittances  to  the  capital  are,  as  a  rule,  forwarded  with  reason- 
able regularity,  mostly  in  the  form  of  hard  cash.  There  is,  however,  a 
constant  pull  going  on  between  Peking  aild  the  provinces — the 
former  always  asking  for  more,  the  latter  resisting  and  pleading 
impecuniosity,  yet  generally  able  to  find  the  amounts  required. 
The  expenses  which  the  central  government  has  to  meet  are:— 
(i)  Imperial  household;  (2)  pay  of  the  Manchu  garrison  in  and  about 
Peking;  (3)  costs  of  the  civil  administration  in  the  capital;  (4) 
cost  of  the  army  so  far  as  the  expenses  are  not  borne  by  the  pro- 
"vances;  (5)  naval  expenses;^  (6)  foreign  loans-^interest  and 
sinking  fund.  To  meet  all  these  charges  the  Peking  government 
for  several  years  up  to  igpo  drew  on  the  provinces  for  about  taels 
20,000,000  (£3,000,000),  including  the  value  of  the  tribute  rice, 
which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  Manchu  bannermen.*  No  estimates 
are  furnished  of  the  sums  allowed  under  such  heading.  The  imperial 
household  appears  to  receive  in  silver  about  taels  1,500,000  (^225,000) 
but  it  draws  besides  large  supplies  in  kind  from  the  provinces,  e.^, 
silks  and  satins  from  the  imperial  factories  at  Su-chow  and  Hang- 
chow,  porcelain  from  the  Kianf-si  potteries,  &c.,  the  cost  of  which  is 
defrayed  by  the  provinces.  The  imperial  government  has  also  at  its 
disposal  the  revenue  of  the  foreign  customs.  Prior  to  the  Chino- 
Japanese  war  of  1894-95  this  revenue,  which,  after  allowing  for  the 
costs  of  collection,  amounted  to.  about  20,000,000  taels  (j^,ooo,ooo), 
was  nominally  shared  with  the  provinces  in  the  proportion  of  four- 
tenths  and  six-tenths.  The  whole  of  the  customs  revenue  is  now 
pledged  to  foreign  bondholders  and  absorbed  by  the  service  of  the 
several  loans.  Besides  supplying  its  Own  wants  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  to  provide  for  outlying  portions  of  the  empire  which  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves — (i)  Manchuria,  (2)  Kan-suh  and  the 
central  Asian  dominion,  (3)  the  south-western  provinces  of  Yun-nan, 
Kwei-chow  and^  Kwang-si.  Manchuria,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
north-east  frontier  defence,  costs  about  taels  2,000,000  over  and 
above  its  own  resources.  The  central  Asian  territories  constitute  a 
drain  on  the  imperial  government  of  about  taels  4,000,000  a  year. 
This  is  met  by  subsidies  from  Sze-ch*uen,  Shan-si,  Ho-nan  and  other 
wealthy  provinces.  Yun-nan,  Kwei-chow  and  Kwang-si  require  aids 
SLggregaiting  taels  2,000,000  to  keep  things  going. 

External  Debt, — Prior  to  the  war  with  Japan  in  1804  the  foreign 
debt  of  China  was  almost  nil.  A  few  trying  loans  nad  been  con- 
tracted at  7  and  8  %,  but  they  had  been  punctually  paid  off,  and 
only  a  fraction  of  one  remained.  The  expenses  of  the  war,  however, 
and  the  large  indemnity  of  taels  230,000,000  (^^4*500,000)  which 
Japan  exacted,  forced  China  for  the  first  time  into  the  European 
market  as  a  serious  borrower.  The  sum  of  £6,635,000  was  raised  in 
1 894-1 895  in  four  small  loans  at  6  or  7%  interest.     In  1895  a 

^  Information  as  to  what  extent  the  expenses  of  the  new  army 
and  navy  are  met  by  the  central  government  is  lacking. 

'To  xneet  the  expenditure  on  interest  and  redemption  of  the 
indemnities  for  the  Boxer  outrages  the  Peking  government  required 
the  provincial  authorities  to  increase  their  annual  remittances  by 
taels  18,700,000  during  the  years  1902-19 10. 
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Franco-Russian  loan  of  fr.  ^o,coo,ooo  (/i5,820,ooo)  was  raised  in 
Paris.  Two  Angio-German  loans,  each  01/16,000,000  (one  in  1806, 
the  other  in  1898)  were  raised  through  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Bank.  The  Franco-Russian  loan  bears  4%  interest,  the  first 
Anglo-German  5  %,  the  second  4J  %.  The  foreign  loans  contracted 
up  to  1900  amounted  altogether  to  £54,455,000.  The  charges  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  which  amounted  to  over  £3,000,000,  were 
secured  on  the  revenue  of  the  maritime  customs,  and  on  the  likin 
taxes  of  certain  specified  provinces.  The  net  income  from  these 
two  sources  amounted  to  over  taels  24,000,000,  equivalent  at 
existing  rate  of  exchange  to  £3,400,000,  which  was  amply  sufficient. 

Between  1809  and  1907  (both  years  inclusive)  £12,200,000  was 
raised  on  loan  for  railway  purposes.  The  charges  on  the  first  loan— 
for  £2,300,000— were  secured  on  the  revenue  of  the  Imperial 
Nortnern  railway,  the  interest  being  5%.  The  same  interest  was 
secured  on  the  other  loans,  save  one  for  £1,000,000  in  which  the 
Hong  Kong  government  was  concerned,  which  bears  4  %  interest. 

The  foreign  debt  also  includes  the  indemnities  exacted  in  1901 
by  the  powers  for  the  Boxer  outrages.  These  indemnities,  secured 
on  imperial  revenue,  are  divided  mto  five  series  amounting  alto- 
B^ether  to  £67,500,000,  the  amount  payable  on  these  indemnities 
(at  4  %  interest)  in  I90;r  being  £2,824,425.  The  burden  of  meeting 
this  amount  was  apportioned  between  the  eighteen  provinces — ^the 
sums  allocated  ranging  from  taels  2,500,000  for  Kiang-su  to  taels 
300,000  for  Kwei-chow.  In  1900  the  ^nd  total  of  China's  indebted- 
ness exceeded  £140,000,000  and  the  interest  called  for  the  payment 
of  £7,427.450  in  gold. 

Banks  and  Banking, — Native  banks  for  purposes  of  inland  ex- 
change are  to  be  found  in  most  large  cities.  They  are  i>rivate  banks 
usino;  their  own  capital,  and  seloom  receiving  deposits  from  the 
pubuc.  The  best  known  are  the  Shan-si  banks,  which  have  branches 
all  over  the  empire.  They  work  on  a  small  capital,  seldom  over 
£50,000  each,  and  do  a  small  but  profitable  business  by  selling  their 
drafts  on  distant  places.  None  of  them  issues  notes,  although  they 
are  not  debarred  from  doing  so  by  law.  They  lend  money  on  personal 
security,  but  do  not  advance  against  shipments  of  goods.  In  some 
places  there  are  small  local  banks,  usually  called  cash  shops,  which 
issue  paper  notes  for  small  sums  and  lend  money  out  on  personal 
security.  The  notes  never  reach  more  than  a  very  limited  local 
circulation,  and  pass  current  merely  on  the  credit  of  the  institution. 
There  is  no  law  regulating  the  formation  of  banks  or  the  issue  of 
notes.  Pawnshops  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  internal 
economy  of  China.  They  lend  on  deposit  of  personality  at  very  high 
rates,  18  and  24%,  and  they  receive  deposits  of  money  from  the 
public,  usually  allowing  6  to  10%.  They  are  the  real  banks  of 
deposit  of  the  country,  and  the  better  class  enjoy  good  credit. 
Foreign  Banks  do  a  large  business  at  Shanghai  and  other  treaty 
ports,  and  a  Government  Bank  has  been  established  at  Peking. 

Currency, — In  the  commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  of  1902  China  agreed  to  provide  a  uniform  national  coinage. 
An  imperial  decree  of  October  1908  commanded  the  introduction  of 
a  uniform  tael  currency;  but  another  decree  of  Mav  1910  established 
a  standard  currency  dollar  weighing  72  candareens  (a  candareen  is  the 
looth  part  of  the  tael  ounce)  and  subsidiary  coins  of  fixed  values  in 
decimal  ratio.  This  decree  properly  enforced  would  introduce  a  much 
needed  stability  into  the  monetary  system  of  China. 

The  actual  currency  (1910)  consists  of  (i)  SHver^  which  may  be 
either  uncoined  ingots  pkassine  current  by  weight,  or  imported  coins, 
Mexican  dollars  and  British  dollars;  and  (2)  Copper  "  cash,  "  which 
has  no  fixed  relation  to  silver.  The  standard  is  silver,  the  unit  being 
the  Chinese  ounce  or  tael,  containing  565  grains.  The  tael  is  not  a 
coin,  but  a  weight.  Its  value  in  sterling  consequently  fluctuates 
with  the  value  (^silver;  in  1870  it  was  worth  about  6s.  8d.,  in  1907 
it  was  worth  3s.  3d.^  The  name  given  in  China  to  uncoined  silver 
in  current  use  is  "  sycee.**  It  is  cast  for  convenience  sake  into 
ingots  weighing  one  to  50  taels.  Its  average  fineness  is  916*66 
per  1000.  When  foreign  silver  is  imported,  say  into  Shanghai,  it 
can  be  converted  into  currency  by  a  very  simple  process.  The  bars 
of  silver  are  sent  to  a  quasi-public  office  termed  the  **  Kung  K'u,  " 
or  public  valuers,  and  by  them  melted  down  and  cast  into  inTOts  of 
the  customary  size.  The  fineness  is  estimated,  and  the  premium  or 
bettemess,  together  with  the  exact  weight,  is  marked  in  ink  on 
each  ingot.  The  whole  process  only  occupies  a  few  hours,  and  the 
silver  is  then  ready  to  be  put  into  use.  The  Kung  K'u  is  simply  a 
local  office  appointed  by  the  bankers  of  the  place,  and  the  weight 
and  fineness  are  only  good  for  that  locality.  The  government  takes 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  leaves  merchants  and  bankers 
to  adjust  the  currency  as  they  please.  For  purposes  of  taxation 
and  payment  of  duties  there  is  a  standard  or  treasury  tael,  which  is 
about  10%  heavier  than  the  tael  of  commerce  in  use  at  Shanghai. 
Every  large  commercial  centre  has  its  own  customary  tael,  the 
weight  and  therefore  the  valu^  of  which  differ  from  that  of  every 
other.  Silver  dollars  coined  in  Mexico,  and  British  dollars  coined 
in  Bombay,  also  circulate  freely  at  the  open  ports  of  trade  and  for 
some  distance  inland,  passing  at  a  little  above  their  intrinsic  value. 
Carolus  dollars,  introduced  long  ago  and  no  longer  coined,  arc 
retained  in  current  use  in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  chiefly  the 
tea-growing  districts.     Being  preferred  by  the  people,  and  as  the 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Haikwan  tael  is  here  indicated. 


supply  cannot  be  added  to,  they  have  reached  a  considerable 
premium  above  their  intrinsic  value.  Provincial  mints  in  Canton, 
Wuchang,  and  other  places  have  issued  silver  coins  of  the  same 
weight  and  touch  as  the  Mexican  dollar,  but  very  few  have  gone  into 
use.  As  they  possess  no  privilege  in  debt-paying  power  over  im- 
ported Mexican  dollars  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  people  to  take 
them  up  unless  they  can  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  latter, 
and  these  are  laid  down  at  so  small  a  cost  above  the  intrinsic  value 
that  no  profit  is  left  to  the  mint.  The  coinage  has  in  consequence 
been  almost  discontinued.  Subsidiary  coins,  nowever,  came  largely 
into  use,  being  issued  by  the  local  mints.  One  coin  "  the  hundr^th 
part  of  a  dollar  "  proved  very  popular  (the  issue  to  the  end  of  1906 
being  computed  at  12,500,000,000),  but  at  rates  corresponding  closely 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  in  it.  The  only  coin  officially 
issued  by  the  government — up  to  1910— was  the  so-called  copper 
cash.  It  is  a  small  coin  which  by  regulation  should  weigh  A  of  a 
tael,  and  should  contain  50  parts  of  copper,  40  of  zinc,  ancl  10  of 
lead  or  tin,  and  it  should  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  silver  of  1000  cash  to 
one  tael  of  silver.  In  practice  none  of  these  conditions  was  observed. 
Being  issued  from  a  number  of  mints,  mostly  provincial,  the  standard 
was  never  uniform,  and  in  many  cases  debased.  Excessive  issues 
lowered  the  value  of  the  coins,  and  for  manjr  years  the  average 
exchange  was  1600  or  more  per  tael.  The  rise  in  copper  led  to  the 
melting  down  of  all  the  older  and  superior  coins,  and  as  for  the  same 
reason  coining  was  suspended,  the  result  was  an  appredarion  of  the 
"  cash,*'  so  that  a  tael  in  1909  exchanged  for  about  1220  cash  or 
about  35  to  a  penny  English.  Inasmuch  as  the  "  cash  "  bore  no 
fixed  relation  to  silver,  andwas,  moreover,  of  no  uniform  composition, 
it  formed  a  sort  of  mongrel  standard  of  its  own,  varying  with  the 
volume  in  circulation.  (G.  J. ;  X.) 

V.  History 

(A) — European   Knowledge  of  China  up  to   1615. 

China  as  known  to  the  Ancients, — The  spacious  seat  of  ancient 
civilization  which  we  call  China  has  been  distinguished  by 
different  appellations,  according  as  it  was  reached  by  the  southern 
sea-route  or  by  the  northern  land-route  traversing  the  longitude 
of  Asia.  In  the  former  aspect  the  name  has  nearly  always  been 
some  form  of  the  name  Sin^  Chiuy  Sinoe,  China,  In  the  latter 
point  of  view  the  region  in  question  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  land  of  the  Seres^  to  the  middle  ages  as  the  empire  of 
Cathay,  The  name  of  Chin  has  been  supposed  (doubtfully)  to 
be  derived  from  the  dynasty  of  TsHn,  which  a  little  more  than 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  enjoyed  a  vigorous  exist- 
ence, uniting  aU  the  Chinese  provinces  under  its  authority,  and 
extending  its  conquests  far  beyond  those  limits  to  the  south  and 
the  west.  The  mention  of  the  Chinas  in  ancient  Sanskrit 
literature,  both  in  the  laws  of  Manu  and  in  the  Mah&bharata, 
has  often  been  supposed  to  prove  the  application  of  the  name 
long  before  the  predominance  of  the  Ts*in  d3masty.  But  the 
coupling  of  that  name  with  the  Daradas,  still  surviving  as  the 
people  of  Dardistan,  on  the  Indus,  suggests  it  as  more  probable 
that  those  Chinas  were  a  kindred  race  of  mountaineers,  whose 
name  as  Shinas  in  fact  likewise  remains  applied  to  a  branch 
of  the  Dard  races.  Whether  the  Sinim  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
should  be  interpreted  of  the  Chinese  is  probably  not  susceptible 
of  any  decision;  by  the  context  it  appears  certainly  to  indicate 
a  people  of  the  extreme  east  or  south.  The  name  probably 
came  to  Europe  through  the  Arabs,  who  made  the  China  of  the 
farther  east  into  Sin,  and  perhaps  sometimes  into  Thin.  Hence 
the  Thtn  of  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
who  appears  to  be  the  first  extant  writer  to  employ  the  name 
in  this  form  (i,e,  assuming  Max  Miiller's  view  that  he  belongs 
to  the  ist  century) ;  hence  also  the  Sinae  and  Thinae  of  Ptolemy. 

It  has  often  indeed  been  denied  that  the  Sinae  of  Ptolemy  rcally 
represented  the  Chinese.  But  if  we  compare  the  statement  of 
Marcianus  of  Heradea  (a  mere  condenser  of  Ptolemy),  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  **  nations  of  the  Sinae  lie  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  adjoin  the  eastern  Terra  Incognita,"  with  that  of  Cosmas, 
who  says,  in  speaking  of  Tzinista^  a  name  of  which  no  one  can 
question  the  application  to  China,  that  "  beyond  this  there  is  neither 
habitation  nor  navi^tion  " — ^we  cannot  doubt  the  same  region  to 
be  meant  by  both.  The  fundamental  error  of  Ptolemy's  conception 
of  the  Indian  Sea  as  a  closed  basin  rendered  it  impossible  but  that  he 
should  misplace  the  Chinese  coast.  But  considering  that  the  name  of 
Sin  has  come  down  amon^  the  Arabs  from  time  immemorial  as 
applied  to  the  Chinese,  considering  that  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy  this 
name  certainly  represented  the  farthest  known  East,  and  considering 
how  inaccurate  are  Ptolemy's  configurations  and  longitudes  much 
nearer  home,  it  seems  almost  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  identity  of 
his  India  with  ours  as  to  deny  that  his  Sinae  were  Chinese. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Setts  we  find  this  name  mentioned  by  classic 
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authors  much  more  frequently  and  at  an  earlier  date,  for  the  pasBageB 
of  Eratosthenes  (in  Strabo),  formerly  supposed  to  speak  of  a  parallel 
passing  through  Thinae — 5id  Qimi^ — are  now  known  to  read  correctly 
ii'Aftro*'-  The  name  Seres  indeed  is  familiar  to  the  Latin  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age,  but  always  in  a  vague  way,  and  usually  witn  a  general 
reference  to  Central  Asia  and  the  farther  East.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  first  endeavours  to  assign  more  accurately  the  position  of 
this  peoi^e,  wluch  are  those  of  Mela  and  Pliny,  gravitate  distinctly 
towairds  Cluna  in  its  northern  aspect  as  the  true  ideal  involved.  Thus 
Mela  describes  the  remotest  east  of  Asia  as  occupied  by  the  three 
races  (proceeding  from  south  to  north),  Indians,  Seres  and  Scyths; 
just  as  in  a  general  way  we  might  sdll  say  that  eastern  Asia  is 
occupied  by  the  Indies,  (Ihina  and  Tartary. 

Ptolemy  first  uses  the  names  of  Sera  and  Serice,  the  former  for  the 
chief  dty,  the  latter  for  the  country  of  the  Seres,  and  as  usual  defines 
their  position  with  a  precision  far  beyond  what  his  knowledge 
justified — the  necessary  result  of  his  system.  Yet  even  his  definition 
of  Serice  is  most  oonsistent  with  the  view  that  this  name  indicated 
the  Chinese  empire  in  its  northern  aspect,  for  he  carries  it  eastward 
to  the  1 80th  degree  of  longitude,  which  is  also,  according  to  his 
calculation,  in  a  lower  latitude  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sinae. 

Ammianus  MarcelUnus  devotes  some  paragraphs  to  a  description 
of  the  Seres  and  their  country,  one  passage  of  which  is  startling  at 
first  sight  in  its  aeemli^  allusion  to  the  Gieat  Wall,  and  in  this  sense 
it  has  been  rashly  interpreted  by  Lassen  and  by  Reinaud.  But 
Ammianus  is  merely  converting  Ptolemy's  dry  tables  into  fine 
writing,  and  speaks  only  of  an  encircling  rampart  of  mountains 
within  which  the  spacious  and  happy  valley  of  the  Seres  lies.  It  is 
true  that  Ptolemy  makes  his  Serioe  extend  westward  to  Imaus,  i.e. 
to  Pamin  But  the  Chinese  empire  did  so  extend  at  that  epoch,  and 
we  find  Lieut.  John  Wood  in  1838  speaking  of  "  China  as  lying 
immediately  beyond  Pamir,  just  as  tne  AtSba  of  the  8th  century 
spoke  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jajcartes  as  "  *S»n,'*  and  as  Ptolemy 
spoke  of  "  Serice  "  as  immediately  beyond  Imaus. 

If  we  fuse  into  one  the  ancient  notices  of  the  Seres  and  their 
country,  omitting  anomalous  statements  and  manifest  fables,  the 
result  will  be  somewhat  as  follows:  "  The  region  of  the  Seres  is  a 
vast  and  populous  country,  touching  on  the  east  the  ocean  and  the 
limxta  of  the  habitable  world,  and  extending  west  to  Imaus  and  the 
confines  of  Bactria.  The  people  are  civilized,  mild,  just  and  frugal, 
eschewing  collisions  with  their  ne^bours,  and  even  shy  of  close 
intercourse,  but  not  averse  to  dispose  of  their  own  products,  of 
which  raw  silk  is  the  staple,  but  wmch  included  also  silk-stuffs,  fine 
furs,  and  iron  of  remaxkable  quality."  That  is  manifestly  a  definition 
of  the  Chinese. 

That  Greek  and  Roman  knowledge  of  the  true  position  of  so 
remote  a  nation  should  at  best  have  been  somewhat  hazy  is  nothing 
wonderful.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  view  entertained  by 
the  ancient  Chinese  of  the  Homan  empire  and  its  inhabitants,  under 
the  name  of  Ta-'ihsin,  had  some  striking  points  of  analogy  to  those 
views  of  the  Chinese: which  are  indicated  m  the  classical  oiescriptions 
of  the  Seres.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  in  this  case 
also  the  great  object  wa^  within  the  horizon  of  vision,  yet  the  details 
ascribed  to  it  are  often  far  from  being  true  characteristics,  being 
only  the  accidents  of  its  outer  borders. 

The  Medieval  Cathay, — "  Cathay  "  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Chinese  entire  was  known  to  medieval  Eur(^>e,  and  it  is  in  its 
original  form  (KUai)  that  China  is  still  known  in  Russia  and  to 
most  of  the  nations  of  Central  Asia.  West  of  Russia  this  name 
has  long  ceased  to  be  a  geographical  expression,  but  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  remarkable  phase  in  the  history  of  geography  and 
commerce.  The  name  :fir9t  became  known  to  Europe  in  the  13th 
century,  when  the  vast  conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his 
house  drew  a  new  suai  vivid  attention  to  Asia.  For  some  three 
centuries  previously  the  northern  provinces  of  China  had  been 
detached  from  indigenous  rule,  and  subject  to  northern  con-» 
querors.  The  first  of  these  foreign  d3masties  was  of  a  race 
called  Khitdn  issuing  from  the  basin  of  the  Sungari  river,  and 
supposed  (but  doubtfully)  to  have  been  of  the  blood  of  the 
modem  Tunguses.  The  rule  of  this  race  endured  for  two  centuries 
and  originated  the  application  of  the  name  Khiidt  or  Khitdl  to 
northern  China.  The  dynasty  itself,  known  in  Chinese  history 
as  Liaoy  or  "  Iron,"  disappeared  from  China  1123,  but  the  name 
remained  attached  to  the  territory  which  they  had  ruled. 

The  Khit&n  were  displaced  by  the  Niichih  (NyikhS  or  Ch^rchO 
race,  akin  to  the  modern  Manchus.  These  reigned,  under  the 
title  of  Kin,  or  ''  Golden,"  till  Jenghiz  and  his  Mongols  invaded 
them  in  turn.  In  1234  the  conquest  of  the  Kin  empire  was 
completed,  and  the  dynasty  extinguished  under  Ogdai  (Ogotai), 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  Forty  years  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Kublai,  grandson  and  ablest  successor  of  Jenghiz, 
the  Mongol  rule  was  extencted  over  southern   China    (1276), 


wbdch  till  then  had  remained  under  a  native  dynasty,  the  Sung, 
holding  its  royal  reudence  in  a  vast  and  splendid  city,  now 
known  as  Hang-chow,  but  then  as  Ling-nan,  or  more  commonly 
as  King'SSCy  ue,  the  court.  The  southern  empire  was  usually 
called  by  the  conquerors  Mantzi  (or  as  some  of  the  old  travellers 
write,  Mangi),  a  name  which  western  Asiatics  seem  to  have 
identified  with  Mdchtn  (from  the  Sanskrit  Mahdchtn)y  one  of 
the  names  by  which  China  was  known  to  the  traders  from 
Persian  and  Arabian  ports. 

The  conquests  of  Jenghiz  and  his  successors  had  spread  not 
only  over  China  and  the  adjoining  East,  but  westward  also  over 
all  northern  Asia,  Persia,  Armenia,  part  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Russia,  threatening  to  deluge  Christendom.  Though  the  Mongol 
wave  retired,  as  it  seemed  almost  by  an  immediate  act  of  Provi- 
dence, when  Europe  lay  at  its  feet,  it  had  levelled  or  covered 
all  political  barriers  from  the  frontier  of  Poland  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  when  western  Europe  recovered  from  its  alarm,  Asia 
lay  open,  as  never  before  or  since,  to  the  inspection  of  Christen* 
dom.  Princes,  envoys,  priests — ^half-missionary,  half-envoy — 
visited  the  court  of  the  great  khan  in  Mongolia;  and  besides 
these,  the  accidents  of  war,  commerce  or  opportunity  carried 
a  variety  of  persons  from  various  classes  of  human  life  into  the 
depths  of  Asia.  "  'Tis  worthy  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
of  all  Christian  people,"  says  an  able  missionary  friar  of  the  next 
age  (Ricold  of  Monte  Croce), ''  that  just  at  the  time  when  God 
sent  forth  into  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world  the  Tatars  to  slay 
and  to  be  slain,  He  also  sent  into  the  West  his  faithful  and  blessed 
servants,  Dominic  and  Francis,  to  enlighten,  instruct  and 
build  up  in  the  faith."  Whatever  on  the  whole  may  be  thought 
of  the  world's  debt  to  Dominic,  it  is  to  the  two  mendicant 
orders,  but  especially  to  the  Franciscans,  that  we  owe  a  vast 
amount  of  information  about  medieval  Asia,  and,  among  other 
things,  the  first  mention  of  Cathay,  Among  the  many  strangers 
who  reached  Mongolia  were  (1245-1247)  John  de  Piano  Carpini 
and  (1253)  William  of  Rubruk  (Rubruquis)  in  French  Flanders^ 
both  Franciscan  friars  of  high  intelligence,  who  happily  have 
left  behind  them  r^orts  of  their  observations. 

Carpini,  after  mentioning  the  wars  of  Jenghiz  against  the  Kitaif 
ffoes  on  to  speak  of  that  people  as  follows:  "  Now  these  KiUid  are 
heathen  men,  and  have  a  written  character  of  their  own. .  • .  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  kindly  and  polished  folks  enough.  They  have 
no  beard,  and  in  character  of  countenance  have  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Mongols  "  [are  Mongoloidf  as  our  ethnologists 
would  say])  *'  but  are  not  so  broad  in  the  face.  They  have  a  peculiar 
language.  Their  betters  as  craftsmen  in  evtry  art  practised  oy  man 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.  Thdr  country  is  very  rich 
in  com,  in  wine,  in  gold  and  silver,  in  silk,  and  in  every  kind  of 
produce  tending  to  the  support  of  mankind. ' '  The  notice  01  Rubruk, 
shrewder  and  more  graphic,  runs  thus:  **  Farther  on  is  Great 
Cathay,  which  I  take  to  be  the  country  which  was  anciently  called 
the  Land  of  the  Seres.  For  the  best  silk  stuffs  are  still  got  from 
them. .  .  .  The  sea  lies  between  it  and  India.  Those  Cathayans  are 
little  fellows,  speaking  much  through  the  nose,  and,  as  is  general  with 
all  those  eastern  people,  their  eyes  are  very  narrow.  They  are  first- 
rate  artists  in  every  kind,  and  their  physicians  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  virtues  of  herbs,  and  an  admirable  skill  in  diagnosis  by 
the  pulse.  •  .  .  The  common  money  of  Cathay  consists  of  pieces 
of  cotton-paper,  about  a  palm  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which 
certain  lines  are  printed,  resembling  the  seal  of  Mangu  Khan.  They^ 
do  their  writing  with  a  pencil,  such  as  painters  paint  with,  and  a  single 
character  of  theirs  comprehends  several  letters,  so  as  to  form  a  whole 
word." 

Here  we  have  not  only  what  is  probably  the  first  European  notice 
of  paper-money,  but  a  partial  recognition  of  the  peculiarity  of 
Chinese  writing,  and  a  perception  that  puts  to  shame  the  perverse 
boggling  of  later  critics  over  the  identity  of  these  Cathayans  with 
the  Seres  of  classic  fame. 

But  though  these  travellers  saw  Cathayans  in  the  bazaars 
in  the  great  khan's  camps,  the  first  actual  visitors  of  Cathay 
itself  were  the  Polo  family,  and  it  is  to  the  book  of  Marco 
Polo's  recollections  mainly  that  Cathay  owed  the  growing 
familiarity  of  its  name  in  Europe  during  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has 
often  been  assumed,  that  the  residence  of  the  Polos  in  that 
country  remained  an  isolated  fact.  They  were  but  the  pioneers 
of  a  very  considerable  intercourse,  which  endured  till  the  decay 
of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Cathay,  ue,  for  about  half  a  century. 
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We  have  no  evidence  that  either  in  the  13th  or  14th  century 
Cathayans,  i.e.  Chinese,  ever  reached  Europe,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  did,  at  least  in  the  former  century.  For,  during  the 
campaigns  of  Hulagu  in  Persia  (1256-1265),  and  the  reigns  of 
his  successors,  Chinese  engineers  were  employed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  and  Chinese  astrologers  and  physicians  could  be 
consulted  at  Tabriz.  Many  diplomatic  communications  passed 
between  the  Hulaguid  Ilkhans  and  the  princes  of  Christendom. 
The  former,  as  the  great  khan's  liegemen,  stUl  received  from 
him  their  seals  of  state;  and  two  of  their  letters  which  survive 
in  the  archives  of  France  exhibit  the  vermilion  impressions  of 
those  seals  in  Chinese  characters — perhaps  affording  the  earliest 
specimen  of  that  character  which  reached  western  Europe. 

Just  as  the  Polos  were  reaching  their  native  city  (1295),  after 
an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  forerimner  of  a  new 
series  of  travellers  was  entering  southern  China  by  way  of  the 
Indian  seas.  This  was  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  another  Franciscan 
who,  already  some  fifty  years  of  age,  was  plimging  single-handed 
into  that  great  ocean  of  paganism  to  preach  the  gospel  according 
to  his  lights.  After  years  of  uphill  and  solitary  toil  converts 
began  to  multiply;  coadjutors  joined  him.  The  Papal  See 
became  cognizant  of  the  harvest  that  was  being  reaped  in  the 
far  East.  It  made  Friar  John  archbishop  in  Cambaluc  (or 
Peking),  with  patriarchal  authority,  and  sent  him  batches  of 
suffragan  bishops  and  preachers  of  his  own  order.  The  Roman 
Church  spread;  churches  and  Minorite  houses  were  established 
at  Cambaluc,  at  Zayton  or  Tsuan-chow  in  Fu-kien,  at  Yang- 
chow  and  elsewhere;  and  the  missions  flourished  under  the 
smile  of  the  great  khan,  as  the  Jesuit  missions  did  for  a  time 
under  the  Manchu  emi>erors  three  centuries  and  a  half  later. 
Archbishop  John  was  followed  to  the  grave,  about  1328,  by 
mourning  multitudes  of  pagans  and  Christians  alike.  Several 
of  the  bishops  and  friars  who  served  under  him  have  left  letters 
or  other  memoranda  of  their  experience,  e,g,  Andrew,  bishop 
of  Zayton,  John  of  Cora,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Sultania  in 
Persia,  and  Odoric  of  Pordenone,  whose  fame  as  a  pious  traveller 
won  from  the  vox  populi  at  his  ftmeral  a  beatification  which 
the  church  was  fain  to  seal.  The  only  ecclesiastical  narrative 
regarding  Cathay,  of  which  we  are  aware,  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  Archbishop  John,  is  that  which  has  been  gathered  from  the 
recollections  of  Giovanni  de'  MarignoUi,  a  Florentine  Franciscan, 
who  was  sent  by  Pope  Benedict  XII.  with  a  mission  to  the  great 
khan,  in  return  for  one  from  that  potentate  which  arrived  at 
Avignon  from  Cathay  in  1338,  and  who  spent  four  years  (1342- 
1346)  at  the  court  of  Cambaluc  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  These 
recollections  are  found  dispersed  incoherently  over  a  chronicle 
of  Bohemia  which  the  traveller  wrote  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  whose  chaplain  he  was  after  his  return. 

But  intercourse  during  the  period  in  question  was  not  confined 
to  ecclesiastical  channels.  Conunerce  also  grew  up,  and  flourished 
for  a  time  even  along  the  vast  line  that  stretches  from  Genoa 
and  Florence  to  the  marts  of  Cheh-kiang  and  Fu-kien.  The 
record  is  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  but  many  circum- 
stances and  incidental  notices  show  how  frequently  the  remote 
East  was  reached  by  European  traders  in  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century — a  state  of  things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
realize  when  we  see  how  all  those  regions,  when  reopened  to 
knowledge  two  centuries  later,  seemed  to  be  discoveries  as  new 
as  the  empires  which,  about  the  same  time,  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
were  conquering  in  the  West. 

This  commercial  intercourse  probably  began  about  1310-1320. 
John  of  Monte  Corvino,  writing  in  1305,  says  it  was  twelve  years 
since  he  had  heard  any  news  from  Europe;  the  only  Western 
stranger  who  had  arrived  in  all  that  time  bemg  a  certain  Lombard 
chirur^eon  (probably  one  of  the  Patarim  who  got  hard  measure  at 
home  m  those  days),  who  had  spread  the  most  incredible  blaspheniies 
about  the  Roman  Curia  and  tne  order  of  St  Francis.  Yet  even  on 
his  first  entrance  to  Cathay  Friar  John  had  been  accompanied  by  one 
Master  Peter  of  Lucolongo,  whom  he  describes  as  a  faithful  Christian 
man  and  a  mat  merchant,  and  who  seems  to  have  remaned  many 
years  at  Pevdng.  The  letter  of  Andrew,  bishop  of  Zayton  (1326), 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Genoese  merchants  at  that  port  regardmg  a 
question  of  exchanges.  Odoric,  who  was  in  Cathay  about  1 323-1 327, 
refers  for  confirmation  of  the  wonders  which  he  related  of  the  great 
city  of  Cansay  {i.e.  King-sze,  or  Hang-chow)  to  the  many  persons 


whom  he  had  met  at  Venice  since  his  return,  who  had  themselves 
been  witnesses  of  those  marveb.  And  MarignolU,  some  twenty  years 
later,  found  attached  to  one  of  the  convents  at  Zayton,  in  Fu-k&n,  a 
fondaco  or  factory  for  theaccommodation  of  the  Christian  merchants. 
But  by  far  the  most  distinct  and  notable  evidence  of  the  import- 
ance and  frequency  of  European  trade  with  Cathay,  of  which  silk 
and  silk  goods  formed  the  staple,  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial 
hand-book  {c,  1340)  of  Francesco  Balducci  Pegolotti,  a  derk  and 
factor  of  the  great  Florentine  house  of  the  Bardi,  which  was  brought 
to  the  ground  about  that  time  by  its  dealings  with  Edward  III.  of 
England.  This  book,  called  by  its  author  Libro  di  dwisamenti  di 
Paesi,  is  a  sort  of  trade-guide,  devoting  successive  chapters  to  the 
various  ports  and  markets  of  his  time,  detailing  the  nature  of  imports 
and  exports  at  each,  the  duties  and  exactions,  the  local  customs  of 
business,  weights,  measures  and  money.  The  first  two  chapters  of 
this  work  contain  instructions  for  the  merchant  proceeding  to  Cathay ; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  the  terms  used,  that  the  road  thither  was 
not  unfrequently  travelled  by  European  merchants,  from  whom 
Pegolotti  fafad  derived  his  information.  The  route  which  he  describes 
lay  by  Azov,  Astrakhan,  Khiva,  Otrar  (on  the  Jaxartes),  Alm^lik 
(Gulja  in  lli),  Kan-chow  (in  Kan-suh),  and  so  to  Hane-chow  and 
Peking.  Particulars  are  given  as  to  the  silver  ingots  which  formed 
the  currency  of  Tatary,  and  the  paper-money  of  Cathay.  That  the 
ventures  on  this  trade  were  not  insignificant  is  plain  from  the  example 
taken  by  the  author  to  illustrate  the  question  of  expenses  on  the 
journey,  which  is  that  of  a  merchant  investing  in  gooos  there  to  the 
amount  of  some  j£i2,ooo  {f,e*  in  actual  gold  value,  not  as  calculated 
by  any  fanciful  and  fallacious  equation  of  values). 

Of  the  same  remarkable  phase  oi  history  that  we  aie  heie  con- 
sidering we  have  also  a  number  of  notices  by  Mahommedan  writers. 
The  establishment  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia,  by  which  the 
great  khan  was  acknowledged  as  lora  paramount,  led  (as  we  have 
already  noticed  in  part)  to  a  good  deal  of  intercourse.  And  some  of 
the  Persian  historians,  writing  at  Tabriz,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Mongol  princes,  have  told  us  much  about  Cathay,  especially  Rashi- 
duddm,  the  great  minister  and  historian  of  the  dynasty  (died  1318). 
^e  have  also  in  the  book  of  the  Moorish  traveller  Ibn  Batuta,  who 
visited  China  about  1347-1348,  very  many  curious  arid  in  great  part 
true  notices,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  give  credence  to  the  whok  of 
this  episode  in  his  extensive  travels. 

About  the  time  of  the  traveller  first  named  the  throne  of  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Jenghiz  began  to  totter  to  its  fall,  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  Frank  visitor  to  Cathay  in  that  i^e  later 
than  Marignolli;  missions  and  merchants  alike  disappear  from  the 
field.  We  hear,  indeed,  once  and  again  of  ecclesiastics  despatched 
from  Avignon,  but  they  to  forth  into  the  darkness,  and  are  h^rd 
of  no  more.  Islam,  with  all  its  jealousy  and  exclusiveness,  had 
recovered  its  erasp  over  Central  Asia;  the  Nestorian  Christianity 
which  once  had  prevailed  so  widely  was  vanishing,  and  the  new  rulers 
of  China  reverted  to  the  old  national  policy,  and  held  the  foreigner 
at  arm's  length.  Night  descended  upon  tne  farther  East,  covering 
Cathay  with  those  cities  of  which  the  old  travellers  had  told  such 
marvels,  Cambaluc  and  Cansay,  Zayton  and  Chinkalan.  And  when 
the  veil  rose  before  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  explorers  of  the  i6th 
century,  those  names  are  heard  no  more.  In  their  stead  we  have 
China,  Peking,  Hangchow,  Chinchew,  Canton.  Not  only  were  the  old 
names  forgotten,  but  the  fact  that  those  places  had  ever  been  known 
before  was  forgotten  also.  Gradually  new  missionaries  went  forth 
from  Rome — ^Jesuits  and  Dominicans  now;  new  converts  were 
made,  and  new  vicariates  constituted;  but  the  old  Franciscan 
churches,  and  the  Nestorianism  with  which  they  had  battled,  had 
alike  been  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean  of  pagan  indifference.  In  time 
a  wreck  or  two  floated  to  the  surface — a  MS.  Latin  Bible  or  a  piece 
of  Catholic  sculpture;  and  when  the  intelligent  missionaries  called 
Marco  Polo  to  mind,  and  studied  his  story,  one  and  another  became 
convinced  that  Cathay  and  China  were  one. 

But  for  a  long  time  all  but  a  sagacious  few  continued  to  regard 
Cathay  as  a  region  distinct  from  any  of  the  new-found  Indies;  whilst 
map-makers,  well  on  into  the  17th  century,  continued  to  represent  it 
as  a  great  country  lying  entirely  to  the  north  of  China,  and  stretdiing 
to  tne  Arctic  Sea. 

It  was  Cathay,  with  its  outljring  island  of  Zipangu  (Japan),  that 
Columbus  sought  to  reach  by  sailing  westward,  penetratecl  as  he  was 
by  his  intense  conviction  of  the  smalTness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  vast 
extension  of  Asia  eastward ;  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  full 
of  the  imagination  of  the  proximity  of  the  domain  of  the  great  khan 
to  the  islands  and  ooasts  which  he  had  discovered.  And  such  imagina- 
tions are  curiously  embodied  in  some  of  the  maps  of  the  early  i6th 
century,  which  intermingle  on  the  same  coast-line  the  new  discoveries 
from  Labrador  to  Brazil  with  the  provinces  and  rivers  of  Marco  Polo's 
Cathay. 

Cathay  had  been  the  aim  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Cabots  in  1496, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  object  of  many  adventurous  voyages  by 
English  and  Hollanders  to  the  N.W.  and  N.E.  till  far  on  in  the  i6th 
century.  At  least  one  memorable  land-journey  also  was  made  by 
Englishmen,  of  which  the  exploration  of  a  trade-route  to  Cathay 
was  a  chief  object — ^that  in  which  Anthony  Jenkinson  and  the  two 
Johnsons  reached  Bokhara  by  way^  of  Russia  in  155^1559'  The 
country  of  which  they  collected  notices  at  that  city  was  still  known 
to  them  only  as  Cathay,  and  its  great  capital  only  as  Cambaluc, 
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Cathay  as  a  supposed  separate  eatzty  mdy  be  constdei^  to  cone 
to  an  end  with  the  journey  of  Benedict  Goes,  the  l^-Jesuit.  This 
admiral^  person  was,  in  1603,  despatched  through  Central  Asia  by 
his  superiors  in  India  with  the  s^ealic  object  of  determining  whether 
the  Cathay  of  old  European  wnters  and  of  modern  Mahommedans 
was  or  was  not  a  distinct  region  from  that  China  of  which  parallel 
marvels  had  now  for  some  time  been  recounted.  Benedict,  as  one 
of  his  brethren  pronounced  his  epitaph,  "  seeking  Cathay  found 
Heaven."  He  died  at  Suchow,  the  frontier  city  of  China,  but  not 
before  he  had  ascertained  that  China  and  Cathay  were  the  same. 
After  the  publication  of  the  narrative  of  his  journey  (in  the  ExpedUio 
Christiana  apud  Sinas  of  Trip;ault,  161 5)  inexcusable  ignorance  alone 
could  continue  to  distinguish  between  them,  but  such  ignorance 
lingered  many  years  longer.  (Ti.  Y.) 

(B) — Chinese  Origins, 

Chinese  literature  contains  no  record  of  any  kind  which 
might  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the  nucleus  of  the  nation 
may  have  immigrated  from  some  other  part  of  the  world;  and 
the  several  ingenious  theories  pointing  to  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
India,  Khotan,  and  other  seats  of  ancient  civilization  as  the 
starting-points  of  ethnical  wanderings  must  be  dismissed  as 
untenable.  Whether  the  Chinese  were  seated  in  their  later 
homes  from  times  immemorial,  as  their  own  historians  assume, 
or  whether  they  arrived  there  from  abroad)  as  some  foreign 
scholars  have  pretended,  cannot  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  historical  critics.  Indeed,  anthropological  arguments  seem 
to  contradict  the  idea  of  any  connexion  with  Babylonians, 
^Syptians,  Assyrians,  or  Indians.  The  earliest  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Chinese,  ascribed  by  them  to  the  Sfaang  dynasty  (second 
millennium  B.C.),  betray  the  Mongol  character  of  the  nation 
that  invented  them  by  the  decided  obliquity  of  the  human  eye 
wherever  it  appears  in  an  ideograph.  In  a  pair  of  eyes  as  shown 
in  the  most  ancient  pictorial  or  sculptural  representations  in 
the  west,  the  four  comers  may  be  connected  by  a  horizontal 
straight  line;  whereas  lines  drawn  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
oldest  Chinese  hieroglyphics  cross  each  other  at  a  sharp  angle, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams: — 


Egyptian. 


Chinese. 


This  does  not  seem  to  speak  for  racial  consanguinity  any  more 
than  the  well-known  curled  heads  and  bearded  faces  of  Assyrian 
sculptures  as  compared  to  the  straight-haired  and  almost  beardless 
Chinese.  Similarities  in  the  creation  of  cultural  elements  may,  it 
is  true,  be  shown  to  exist  on  either  side,  even  at  periods  when 
mutual  intercourse  was  probably  out  of  the  question;  but  this 
may  be  due  to  uniformity  in  the  construction  of  the  human  brain, 
which  leads  man  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  arrive  at 
similar  ideas  under  similar  conditions,  or  to  prehistoric  connexions 
which  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  trace  now  as  is  the  origin  of 
mankind  itself.  Our  standpoint  as  regards  the  origin  of  the 
Chinese  race  is,  therefore,  that  of  the  agnostic.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  reproduce  the  tradition  as  it  is  found  in  Chinese  literature. 
This  tradition,  as  applying  to  the  very  earliest  periods,  may 
be  nothing  more  than  historical  superstition,  yet  it  has  its 
historical  importance.  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  prov€ 
that  none  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible  from  Adam 
down  to  the  Apostles  ever  lived,  even  the  most  sceptical  critic 
would  still  have  to  admit  that  the  history  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  human  race  has  been  materially  affected  by  the  belief  in  the 
examples  of  their  alleged  lives.  Something  similar  may  be  said 
of  the  alleged  earliest  history  of  the  Chinese  with  its  model 
emperors  and  detestable  tyrants,  the  accounts  of  which,  whether 
based  on  reality  or  not,  have  exercised  much  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  nation. 

The  Chinese  have  developed  their  theories  of  prehistoric  life. 
Speculation  as  to  the  origin  and  gradual  evolution  of  their 
civilization  has  resulted  in  the  expression  of  views  by  authors 
who  may  have  reconstructed  their  systems  from  remnants  of 


ancesttal  Ufe  revealed  by  excavations,  or  from  observation  of 
neighbouring  nations  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  This  may 
account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  repetition  found  in  the  Chinese 
mythological  and  legendary  narratives,  the  personal  and  chrono*- 
logical  part  of  which  may  have  been  invented  merely  as  a  frame- 
work for  illustrating  social  and  cultural  progress.  The  scene  of 
action  of  all  the  prehistoric  figures  from  P*an-ku,  the  first  human 
being,  down  to  the  beginning  of  real  history  has  been  laid  in  a 
part  of  the  world  which  has  never  been  an3^hing  but  Chinese 
territory.  P*an-ku's  epoch,  millions  of  years  ago,  was  foUowed 
by  ten  distinct  periods  of  sovereigns,  including  the  ''  Heavenly 
emperors,"  the  "  Terrestrial  emperors,"  and  the  "  Human 
emperors,"  the  YurcKau  or  "  Nest-builders,"  and  Sui-jony 
the  "  Fire  Producer,"  the  Prometheus  of  the  Chinese,  who 
borrowed  fire  from  the  stars  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Several 
of  the  characteristic  phases  of  cultural  progress  and  social 
organization  have  been  ascribed  to  this  m3rthological  period. 
Authors  of  less  fertile  imagination  refer  them  to  later  times, 
when  the  heroes  of  their  accounts  appear  in  shapes  somewhat 
resembling  human  beings  rather  than  as  gods  and  demigods. 

The  Chinese  themselves  look  tipon  Fu-hi  as  their  first  historical 
emperor;  and  they  place  his  lifetime  in  the  years  2852-2738  B.C. 
Some  accounts  represent  him  as  a  supernatural  being;  and  we 
see  him  depicted  as  a  human  figure  with  a  fish  tail  something 
like  a  mermaid.  He  is  credited  with  having  estabhshed  social 
order  among  his  people,  who,  before  him,  had  lived  like  animals 
in  the  wilds.  The  social  chaos  out  of  which  Chinese  society 
arose  is  described  as  being  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
family  life;  for  ''  children  knew  only  their  mothers  and  not 
their  fathers."  Fu-hi  introduced  matrimony;  and  in  so  doing 
be  placed  man  as  the  husband  at  the  head  of  the  family  and 
abolished  the  original  matriarchate.  This  quite  corresponds 
with  his  views  on  the  dualism  in  natural  philosophy,  of  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  laid  the  germs  by  the  invention  of  the 
so-called  pa-kua,  eight  symbols,  each  consisting  of  three  parallel 
lines,  broken  or  continuous.  The  continuous  lines  represented 
the  male  element  in  nature;  the  broken  ones,  the  female.  It 
is  characteristic  that  the  same  ruler  who  assigned  to  man  his 
position  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  also  credited  with  the 
invention  of  that  natural  philosophy  of  the  ''  male  and  female 
principles,"  according  to  which  all  good  things  and  qualities 
were  held  to  be  male,  while  their  less  sympathetic  opposites  were 
female,  such  as  heaven  and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  day  and  night, 
south  and  north.  If  these  traditions  really  represent  the  oldest 
prehistoric  creations  of  the  popular  mind,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  most  ancient  Chinese  shared  that  na!ve  sentiment 
which  caused  our  own  forefathers  to  invent  gender.  The  differ- 
ence is  that,  with  us,  the  conception  survives  merely  in  the 
knguage,  where  the  article  or  suffixes  mark  gender,  whereas 
with  the  Chinese,  whose  language  does  not  express  gender,  it 
survives  in  their  system  of  metaphysics.  For  all  their  attempts 
at  fathoming  the  secrets  of  nature  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
male  or  female  powers  are  inherent  in  all  matter. 

To  the  same  Emperor  Fu-hi  are  ascribed  many  of  the 
elementary  inventions  which  raise  man  from  the  life  of  a  brute 
to  that  of  a  social  being.  He  taught  his  people  to  hunt,  to  fish, 
and  to  keep  flocks;  he  constructed  musical  instruments,  and 
replaced  a  kind  of  knot-writing  previously  in  use  by  a  system 
of  hierogl3rphics.  All  this  cannot  of  course  be  considered  as 
history;  but  it  shows  that  the  authors  of  later  centuries  who 
credited  Fu-hi  with  certain  inventions  were  not  quite  illogical 
in  starting  from  the  matriarchal  chaos,  after  which  he  is  said 
to  have  organized  society  with  occupations  corresponding  to 
those  of  a  period  of  hunting,  fishing  and  herding.  This  period 
was  bound  to  be  followed  by  a  further  step  towards  the  final 
development  of  the  nation's  social  condition;  and  we  find  it 
quite  logically  succeeded  by  a  period  of  agricultural  life,  personi- 
fied in  the  Emperor,  Shdn-nung,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
twenty-eighth  century  B.C.  His  name  may  be  freely  translated 
as  "  Divine  Labourer"  ;  and  to  him  the  Chinese  ascribe  the 
invention  of  agricultural  implements,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  numerous  plants. 
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The  third  historical  emperor  was  Huang-ti,  the  *'  Ydlow 
emperor/'  according  to  the  literal  translation.  Ssi-ma  Ts*ifn, 
the  Herodotus  of  the  Chinese,  begins  his  history  with  him;  but 
Fu-hi  and  Shon-nung  are  referred  to  in  texts  much  older  than 
this  historian,  though  many  details  relating  to  their  alleged 
reigns  have  been  added  in  later  times.  Huang-ti  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  described  as  being  originally  confined 
to  a  limited  territory  near  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river  and  the 
present  dty  of  Si-an-fu.  Here  were  the  sites  of  cities  used  as 
capitals  of  the  empire  under  various  names  during  long  periods 
since  remote  antiquity.  To  Huang-ti,  whose  rdgn  is  said  to  have 
commenced  in  2704  according  to  one  source  and  in  2491  according 
to  another,  are  ascribed  most  of  the  cidtural  innovations  which 
historians  were  not  able  otherwise  to  locate  within  historical 
times.  Under  Huang-ti  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  nation 
called  the  Hun-yil,  who  occupied  the  north  of  his  empire  and  with 
whom  he  is  represented  to  have  engaged  in  warfare.  The  Chinese 
identify  this  name  with  that  of  the  Hiung-nu,  their  old  hereditary 
enemy  and  the  ancestors  of  Attila's  Huns.  Even  though  the 
details  of  these  legendary  accounts  may  deserve  little  confidence, 
there  must  have  been  an  old  tradition  that  a  nation  called  the 
Hun-yu,  occupying  the  northern  confines  of  China,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hiung-nu  tribes,  well  known  in  historical  times, 
a  scion  of  whose  great  khans  settled  in  territory  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Sogdiana  during  the  first  century  B.C.,  levied  tribute  from 
his  neighbours,  the  Alans,  and  with  his  small  but  warlike  horde 
initiated  that  era  of  migrations  which  led  to  the  ovemmning  of 
Europe  with  Central-Asiatic  Tatars. 

Fu-hi,  Shon-nung  and  Huang-ti  represent  a  group  of  rulers 
comprised  by  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of  Saiv-htumg,  i,e, 
**  The  Three  Emperors."  Although  we  have  n:o  reason  to  deny 
their  existence,  the  details  recorded  concerning  them  contain 
enough  in  the  way  of  improbabilities  to  justify  us  in  considering 
them  as  mythical  creations.  The  chronology,  too,  is  apparently 
quite  fictitious;  for  the  time  allotted  to  their  reigns  is  much 
too  long  as  a  term  of  government  for  a  single  human  life,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  too  short,  if  we  measure  it  by  the 
cultural  progress  said  to  have  been  brought  about  in  it.  Fu-hi's 
period  of  hunting  life  must  have  lasted  many  generations  before 
it  led  to  the  agncultural  period  represented  by  the  name  SbGn- 
nung;  and  this  period  in  turn  could  not  possibly  have  led  within 
a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  to  the  enormous  progress 
ascribed  to  Huang-ti.  Under  the  latter  ruler  a  regular  board 
of  historians  is  said  to  have  been  organized  with  Ts*ang-ki6 
as  president,  who  is  known  also  as  Shi-huang,  ix. ''  the  Emperor 
of  Historians,"  the  reputed  inventor  of  hieroglyphic  writing 
placed  by  some  authors  into  the  Fu-hi  period  and  worshipped  as 
TzI-shon,  i.e,  "  God  of  writing,"  to  the  present  day.  Huang-ti 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  builder  of  temples,  houses  and 
cities;  to  have  regidated  the  calendar,  to  which  he  added  the 
intercalary  month;  and  to  have  devised  means  of  traffic  by 
cars  drawn  by  oxen  and  by  boats  to  ply  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  his  empire.  His  wife,  known  as  "  the  lady  of  Si-ling,"  is 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  several  manipulations  in  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  and  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  invention 
of  certain  flutes,  combined  to  form  a  kind  of  reed  organ,  led  to  a 
deeper  study  of  music;  and  in  order  to  construct  these  instru- 
ments with  the  necessary  accuracy  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  had  to  be  devised.  Huang-ti's  successors,  Shau-hau, 
Chuan-hU,  and  Ti-k*u,  were  less  prominent,  though  each  of  them 
had  their  particular  merits. 

The  Model  Emperors. — Most  of  the  stories  regarding  the  "  Three 
Emperors  *'  are  told  in  comparatively  late  records.  The  Shu-  king, 
sometimes  described  as  the  "  Canon  of  History,"  our  oldest  source  of 
ore-Confucian  history,  supposed  to  have  been  edited  by  Confucius 
himself,  knows  nothmg  of  Fu-hi,  Sh5n-nung  and  Huan^-ti ;  but  it 
begins  by  extolling  the  virtues  of  the  emperor  Yau  and  his  successor 
Shun.  Yau  and  Shun  are  probably  the  most  popular  names  in 
Chinese  history  as  taught  in  China.  Whatever  good  qualities  may 
be  imagined  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation  have  been  heaped  upon 
their  heads;  and  the  example  oftheir  lives  has  at  all  times  been  held 
up  by  Conf  ucianists  as  the  height  of  perfection  in  a  sovereign's 
character.  Yau,  whose  rei^n  has  been  placed  by  the  fictitious  stan- 
dard chronology  of  the  Chmese  in  the  years  2357-2258,  and  about 


200  years  later  by  the  less  extiavagant  **  Annals  of  the  Bamboo 
Books,"  is  represented  as  the  patron  of  certain  astronomers  who  had 
to  watch  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  much  has  been  written  about  the 
reputed  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in  this  remote  period. 
Names  like  Deguignes,  Gaubil,  Biot  and  Schlegel  are  among  those  of 
the  investigators.  On  the  other  side  are  the  sceptics,  who  maintain 
that  later  editors  interpolated  statements  which  could  have  been 
made  only  with  the  astronomical  knowledge  possessed  b^  their  own 
contemporaries.  According  to  an  old  legend,  Shun  banished  "  the 
four  wicked  ones  "  to  distant  territories.  One  of  these  bore  the  name 
T*aU't*iSf  i.e,  *  *  Glutton";  called  also  San-miau.  T^au-ViS  is  also  the 
name  of  an  ornament^  ver^r  common  on  the  surface  of  the  most 
ancient  bronze  vessels,  showing  the  distorted  face  of  some  ravenous 
animal.  The  San-miau  as  a  tribe  are  said  to  have  been  the  forefathers 
of  the  Tang^tans,  the  Tibetans  and  the  Miau-tz!  in  the  south-west  of 
China.  This  legend  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  non- 
Chinese  races  in  the  south-west  have  come  to  their  present  seats  bv 
migration  from  Central  China  in  remote  antiquity.  During  Yau  s 
reign  a  catastrophe  reminding  one  of  the  biblical  delujge  threatened 
the  Chinese  world.  The  emperor  held  his  minister  of  works,  Kun, 
responsible  for  this  misfortune,  probably  an  inundation  of  the  Yellow 
river  such  as  has  been  witnessed  by  the  present  generation.  Its 
horrors  are  described  with  poetical  exaggeration  in  the  Shu-king. 
When  the  efforts  to  stop  the  floods  had  proved  futile  for  nine  years, 
Yau  wished  to  abdicate,  and  he  selected  a  virtuous  voung  man  of  the 
name  of  Shun  as  his  successor.  Among  the  legends  told  about  this 
second  model  emperor  is  the  story  that  he  had  a  board  before  his 
palace  on  which  every  subject  was  permitted  to  note  whatever  faults 
ne  had  to  find  with  his  government,  and  that  by  means  of  a  drum 
suspended  at  his  palace  gate  attention  noight  be  drawn  to  any  com-< 
plamt  that  was  to  be  made  to  him.  Since  ICun  had  not  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  floods,  he  was  dismissed  and  his  son  Yti  was  appointed 
in  nis  stead.  Probably  the  waters  began  to  subside  of  their  own 
accord,  but  Yil  has  been  praised  up  as  Uie  national  hero  who,  by  his 
engineering  works,  saved  his  people  from  utter  destruction.  His 
labours  in  this  direction  are  described  in  a  special  section  of  the  Con- 
fucian account  known  as  YU-kung,  i.e.  Tribute  of  Yfl."  Yti's 
merit  has  in  the  sequel  been  exaggerated  so  as  to  credit  him  with 
more  than  human  powers.  He  is  supposed  to  have  cut  canals  through 
the  hills,  in  order  to  furnish  outlets  to  the  floods,  and  to  have  per- 
formed feats  of  engineering  compared  to  which,  according  to  Von 
Richthofen,  the  construction  of  the  St  Gotthard  tunnel  without  blast- 
ing materials  would  be  child's  play,  and  all  this  within  a  few  years. 

The  Hia  Dynasty, — As  a  reward  for  his  services  Yii  was 
selected  to  succeed  Shun  as  emperor.  He  divided  the  empire 
into  nine  provinces,  the  description  of  which  in  the  YU-kung 
chapter  of  the''  Canon  of  History  "bears  a  sUspidous  resemblance 
to  later  accounts.  Ytl's  reign  has  been  assigned  to  the  years 
2205-2198,  and  the  Hia  Dynasty,  of  which  he  became  the  head, 
has  been  made  to  extend  to  the  overthrow  in  1766  B.C.  of  Ki6, 
its  eighteenth  and  last  emperor,  a  cruel  tyrant  of  the  most 
vicious  and  contemptible  character.  Among  the  Hia  emperors 
we  find  Chung-k'ang  (21 59-2147),  whose  reign  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  European  scholars  by  the  mention  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  his  court  astronomers  had  failed  to  predict. 
European  astronomers  and  sinologues  have  brought  much 
acumen  to  bear  on  the  problem  involved  in  the  Shu-king  account 
in  trying  to  decide  which  of  the  several  eclipses  known  to  have 
occurred  about  that  time  was  identical  with  the  one  observed 
in  China  under  Chung-k'ang. 

The  Shangy  or  Yin,  Dynasty, — This  period,  which  preceded  the 
classical  Ch6u  dynasty,  is  made  to  extend  from  1766  to  11 22 
B.C.  We  must  now  be  prepared  to  see  an  energetic  or  virtuous 
ruler  at  the  head  of  a  dynasty  and  either  a  cruel  tyrant  or  a 
contemptible  weakling  at  the  end  of  it.  It  seems  natural  that 
this  should  be  so;  but  Chinese  historians,  like  the  writers  of 
Roman  history,  have  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  both  good  and 
bad  qualities.  Ch'ong-tang,  its  first  sovereign,  is  represented 
as  a  model  of  goodness  and  of  humane  feeling  towards  his 
subjects.  Even  the  animal  world  benefited  by  his  kindness, 
inasmuch  as  he  abolished  all  useless  torture  in  the  chase.  His 
great  minister  I  Yin,  who  had  greatly  assisted  him  in  securing 
the  throne,  served  two  of  his  successors.  P*an-k6ng  (1401) 
and  Wu-ting  (1324)  are  described  as  good  rulers  among  a  some- 
what indifferent  set  of  monarchs.  The  Shang  dynasty,  like 
the  Hia,  came  to  an  end  through  the  reckless  vice  and  cruelty 
of  a  tyrant  (Ch6u-sin  with  his  consort  Ta-ki).  China  had  even 
in  those  days  to  maintain  her  position  as  a  civilized  nation  by 
keeping  at  bay  the  barbarous  nations  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded.   Chief  among  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Hiung-nu 
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tribes,  or  Buns,  on  thq  northern  and  western  boundaries.     T<) 

£ght  them,  to  mak^  pacts  and  compronai&es  with  them,  and  to 

befriend  them  with  giftS'So  as  to  keep  them -out  of  the  impierial 

territories,  had  been  thfe  rdle  of  a  palatinate  on  the  western 

frontier,  the  duchy  of  Ch6u,  while  the  court  of  China  with  its 

vicious  emperor  gave  itself  up  to  e^Eeminate  luxury.    Ch6u-fiin-s 

evil  practices  had  aroused  the  indignation    of  the  palatine, 

subsequently  known  as  Won-wang,  who  in  vain  remonstrated 

with  the  emperor's  criminal  treatment  of  his  subjects.     The 

strength  and  integrity  of  Won-wang's  character  had  made  hini 

the  corner-stone  of  that  important  epoch;  and  his  name  is  one 

of  the  best  known  both  in  history  and  in  literature.   The  courage 

with  which  he  spoke  his  mind  in  rebuking  his  imworthy  liege 

lord  caused  the  emperor  to  imprison  him,  his  great  popularity 

alone  saving  his  life.    During  his  incarceration,  extending  over 

three  years,  he  compiled  the  I-kingj  or  "  Canon  of  Changes," 

supposed  to  be  the  oldest  book  of  Chinese  literature,  and  certainly 

the  one  most  extensively  studied  by  the  nation.    Won-wang's 

son,  known  as  Wu-wang,  was  destined  to  avenge  his  father  and 

the  many  victims  of  Ch6u-sin's  cruelty.    Under  his  leadership 

the  people  rose  against  the  emperor  and,  with  the  assistance  of 

his  allies,  '*  men  of  the  west,"  possibly  ancestors  of  the  Hucis, 

overthrew  the  Shang  dynasty  after  a  decisive  battle,  whereupon 

Ch6u-sin  committed  suicide  by  setting  fire  to  his  palace. 

Chdu  Dynasty, — Wu-wang,  the  first  emperor  of  the  new 
dynasty,  named  after  his  duchy  of  Chou  on  the  western  frontier, 
was  greatly  assisted  in  consolidating  the  empire  by  his  brother, 
Ch6u-kung,  i.e.  "  Duke  of  Ch6u."  As  the  loyal  prime-minister 
of  Wu-wang  and  his  successor  the  duke  of  Ch6u  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government  institutions  of  the  dynasty,  which  became 
the  protot3rpe  of  most  of  the  characteristic  features  in  Chinese 
public  and  social  life  down  to  recent  times.  The  brothers  and 
adherents  of  the  new  sovereign  were  rewarded  with  fiefs  which 
in  the  sequel  grew  into  as  many  states.  China  thus  developed 
into  a  confederation,  resembling  that  of  the  German  empire, 
inasmuch  as  a  number  of  independent  states,  each  having  its 
own  sovereign,  were  united  under  one  liege  lord,  the  emperor, 
styled  "  The  Son  of  Heaven,"  who  as  high  priest  of  the  nation 
reigned  in  the  name  of  Heaven.  The  emperor  represented  the 
nation  in  sacrificing  and  praying  to  God.  His  relations  with  his 
vassals  and  government  officials,  and  those  of  the  heads  of  the 
vassal  states  with  their  subjects  as  well  as  of  the  people  among 
themselves  were  regulated  by  the  most  rigid  ceremonial.  The 
dress  to  be  worji,  the  speeches  to  be  made,  and  the  postures 
to  be  assumed  on  all  possible  occasions,  whether  at  court  or  in 
private  life,  were  subject  to  regulations.  The  duke  of  Ch6u, 
or  whoever  may  have  been  the  creator  of  this  system,  showed 
deep  wisdom  in  his  speculations,  if  he  based  that  immutability 
of  govebiment  which  in  the  sequel  became  a  Chinese  character- 
istic, on  the  physical  and  moral  immutability  of  individuals  by 
depriving  them  of  all  spontaneous  action  in  public  and  private 
life.  Originally  and  nominally  the  emperor's  power  as  the  ruler 
over  his  vassals,  who  again  ruled  in  his  name,  was  unquestion- 
able; and  the  first  few  generations  of  the  dynasty  saw  no  decline 
of  the  original  strength  of  central  power.  A  certain  loyalty 
based  on  the  traditional  ancestral  worship  counteracted  the 
desire  to  revolt.  The  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  was  responsible 
to  his  ancestors  as  his  subjects  were  to  theirs.  "  We  have  to 
do  as  our  ancestors  did,"  the  people  argued;  "  and  since  they 
obeyed  the  ancestors  of  our  present;  sovereign,  we  have  to  be 
loyal  to  him."  Interference  with  this  time-honoiured  belief  would 
have  amounted  to  a  rupture,  as  it  were,  in  the  nation's  religious 
relations,  and  as  long  as  the  people  looked  upon  the  emperor  as 
the  Son  of  Heaven,  his  moral  power  would  outweigh  strong  armies 
sent  against  him  in  rebellion.  The  time  came  soon  enough  when 
central  power  depended  merely  on  this  spontaneous  loyalty. 

Not  ail  the  successors  of  Wu-wang  profited  by  the  lessons 
given  them  by  past  history.  Incapacity,  excessive  severity  and 
undue  weakness  had  created  discontent  and  loosened  the  rela- 
tions between  the  emperor  and  his  vassals.  Increase  in  the 
extent  of  the  empire  greatly  added  to  this  decline  of  central 
power.    For  the  emperor's  own  dominion  was  centrally  situated 


and  surrounded  by  the  several  confederate  states;  its  geogra- 
phical position  prevented  it  from  participating  in  the  general 
aggrandisement  of  China,  and  increase  in  territory,  population 
and  prestige  had  become  the  privilege  of  boundary  states. 
Tatar  tribes  in  the  north  and  west  and  the  aboriginal  Man 
barbarians  in  the  south  were  forced  by  warfare  to  yield  land, 
or  enticed  to  exchange  it  for  goods,  or  induced  to  mingle  with 
their  Chinese  neighbours,  thus  producing  a  mixed  population 
combining  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Chinese  race  with  the 
energetic  and  warlike  spirit  of  barbarians.  These  may  be  the 
main  reasons  which  gradually  undermined  the  Imperial  authority 
and  brought  some  of  the  confederate  states  to  the  front,  so  as  to 
overshadow  the  authority  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  himself,  whose 
military  and  financial  resources  were  inferior  to  those  of  several 
of  his  vassals.  A  few  out  of  tht  thirty-five  sovereigns  of  the 
Ch6u  dynasty  were  distinguished  by  extraordinary  qualities. 
Mu-wang  of  the  loth  century  performed  journeys  far  beyond 
the  western  frontier  of  his  empire,  and  was  successful  in  warfare 
against  the  Dog  Barbarians,  described  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hiung-nu,  or  Huns.  The  reign  of  Siian-wang  (827-782  B.C.) 
was  filled  with  warfare  against  the  Tangutans  and  the  Huns, 
called  Hidn-yiin  in  a  contemporaneous  poem  of  the  "Book  of 
Odes" ;  but  the  most  noteworthy  reign  in  this  century  is  that 
of  the  lascivious  Yu-wang,  the  oppressiveness  of  whose  govern- 
ment had  caused  a  bard  represented  in  the  "  Book  of  Odes  " 
to  complain  about  the  emperor's  evil  ways.  The  writer  of  this 
poem  refers  to  certain  signs  showing  that  Heaven  itself  is  indig- 
nant at  Yu-wang's  crimes.  One  of  these  signs  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  which  had  recently  occurred,  the  date  and  month  being 
dearly  stated.  This  date  corresponds  exactly  with  August  29, 
776  B.C.;  and  astronomers  have  calculated  that  on  that  precise 
date  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  in  North  China.  This, 
of  course,  cannot  be  a  mere  accident;  and  since  the  date  falls 
into  the  sixth  year  of  Yu-wang's  reign,  the  coincidence  is  bound 
to  increase  our  confidence  in  that  part  of  Chinese  history. 
Our  knowledge  of  it,  however,  is  due  to  mere  chance;  for  the 
record  of  the  eclipse  would  probably  not  have  been  preserved 
until  our  days  had  it  not  been  interpreted  as  a  kind  of  iekd 
upharsin  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  political  situation. 
It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  as  some  foreign  critics  assume, 
that  the  historical  period  begins  as  late  as  Yu-wang's  reign. 
China  has  no  architectural  witnesses  to  testify  to  her  antiquity 
as  Egypt  has  in  her  pyramids  and  temple  ruins;  but  the  sacri- 
ficial bronze  vessels  of  the  Shang  and  Ch6u  dynasties,  With  their 
characteristic  ornaments  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  seem 
to  support  the  historical  tradition  inasmuch  as  natural  develop- 
ment may  be  traced  by  the  analysis  of  their  artistic  and  paleo- 
graphic  phases.  Counterfeiters,  say  a  thousand  years  later, 
could  not  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  introduce  patterns  and 
hieroglyphic  shapes  of  later  periods;  and  whatever  bronzes  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Shang  dynasty,  i.e,  some  time  in  the  second 
millennium  B.C.,  exhibit  the  Shang  characteristics.  The  words 
occurring  in  their  inscriptions,  carefully  collected,  may  be  shown 
to  be  confined  to  ideas  peculiar  to  primitive  states  of  cultural 
life,  not  one  of  them  pointing  to  an  invention  we  may  suspect 
to  be  of  later  origin.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  seems  a  matter 
of  individual  judgment  how  far  back  beyond  that  indisputable 
year  776  B.C.  a  student  will  date  the  beginning  of  real  history. 

In  the  7th  century  central  authority  had  declined  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  emperor  was  merely  the  nominal  head  of  the 
confederation,  the  hegemony  in  the  empire  falling  in  turn  to 
one  of  the  five  principal  states,  for  which  reason  the  Chinese 
speak  of  a  period  of  the  "  Five  Leaders."  The  state  of  Ts'i, 
corresponding  to  North  Shan-tung,  had  begun  to  overshadow 
the  other  states  by  unprecedented  success  in  economic  enterprise, 
due  to  the  prudent  advice  of  its  prime  minister,  the  philosopher 
Kuan-tzL  Other  states  attained  leadership  by  success  in  warfare. 
Among  these  leaders  we  see  duke  Mu  of  Tsin  (659  B.C.),  a 
state  on  the  western  boundary  which  was  so  much  influenced 
by  amalgamation  with  its  Hunnic  neighbours  that  the  purely 
Chinese  states  regarded  it  as  a  barbarian  country.  The  emperor 
was  in  those  days  a  mere  shadow;  several  of  his  vassals  had 
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grown  strong  enough  to  daim  and  be  granted  the  title  "  king," 
and  they  all  tried  to  annihilate  their  neighbours  by  ruse  in 
diplomacy  and  by  force  of  arms,  without  referring  to  their 
common  ruler  for  arbitration,  as  they  were  in  duty  boimd.  In 
this  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes  the  state  of  Ts*in,  in  spite  of 
repeated  reverses,  remained  in  possession  of  the  field. 

The  period  of  this  general  struggle  is  spoken  of  by  Chinese  historians 
as  that  of  "The  Contending  States.*  Like  that  of  the  "Five 
Leaders  "it  is  full  of  romance;  and  the  examples  of  heroism, 
cowardice,  diplomatic  skill  and  philosophical  equanimity  which  fill 
the  pages  of  its  history  have  become  the  subject  of  elegant  literature 
in  prose  and  poetry.  The  political  development  of  the  Ch6u  dynasty 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  its  spiritual  life  as  shown  in  the 
contemporaneous  literature.  The  orthodox  conservative  spirit  which 
reflects  the  ethical  views  of  the  emperor  and  his  royal  partisans  is 
represented  by  the  name  Confucius  (551-479  B.C.).  The  great  sage 
had  collected  old  traditions  and  formulate  the  moral  i>rinciples 
which  had  been  dormant  in  the  Chinese  nation  for  centuries.  His 
doctrines  tended  to  support  the  maintenance  of  central  power;  so 
did  those  of  other  members  of  his  school,  especially  Mencius.  Filial 
love  showed  itself  as  obedience  to  the  parents  in  the  family  and  as 
loyalty  to  the  emperor  and  his  government  in  public  life.  It  was  the 
highest  virtue,  according  to  the  Confucian  school.  The  history  of  the 
nation  as  taught  in  the  Shu-king  was  in  its  early  part  merely  an 
illustration  of  Confudanist  ideas  about  good  and  bad  government. 
The  perpetual  advice  to  rulers  was:  "  Be  like  Yau,  Shun  and  Yu, 
and  you  will  be  right."  Confucianism  was  dominant  during  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Ch6u  dynasty,  whose  lucky  star  began  to 
wane  when  doctrines  opposed  to  it  got  the  upper  hand.  The  philo- 
sophical schools  built  up  on  the  doctrines  of  Lau-tzl  had  in  the  course 
of  generations  become  antagonistic,  and  found  favour  with  those  who 
did  not  endorse  that  loyalty  to  the  emperor  demanded  by  Mencius; 
so  had  other  thinkers,  some  of  whom  had  preached  morals  which 
were  bound  to  break  up  all  social  relations,  like  the  philosopher  of 
es^otism,  Yang  Chu,  according  to  Mencius  disloyalty  personified  and 
the  verv  reverse  of  his  ideal,  the  duke  of  Ch6u.  The  egotism  recom- 
mended by  Yang  Chu  to  the  individual  had  b^;un  to  be  practised 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  contending  states,  their  governments  and 
sovereiens,  some  of  whom  had  long  discarded  Confucian  rites  under 
the  influence  of  Tatar  neighbours.  It  appears  that  the  anti- 
Confucian  spirit  which  paved  the  way  towards  the  final  extinction 
of  Wu-wang  s  dynasty  received  its  chief  nourishment  from  the  Tatar 
element  in  the  population  of  the  northern  and  western  boundary 
states.  Among  these  Ts'in  was  the  most  prominent.  Having  placed 
itself  in  the  possession  of  the  territories  of  nearly  all  of  the  remaining 
states,  TsUn  made  war  against  the  last  shadow  emperor,  Nan-wang 
who  had  attempted  to  form  an  alliance  against  the  powerful  usurper, 
with  the  result  that  the  western  part  of  tiie  Ch6u  dominion  was  lost 
to  the  aggressor. 

Nan-wang  died  soon  after  (256  B.C.),  and  a  relative  whom  he  had 
appointed  regent  was  captured  in  2±g  B.C.,  when  the  king  of  Ts*in 
put  an  end  to  this  last  remnant  of  tne  once  glorious  Ch6u  dynasty 
b^  annexing  its  territory.  The  king  had  already  secured  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Nine  Tripods,  huge  bronze  vases  said  to  have  been  cast 
by  the  emperor  Yii  as  representing  the  nine  divisions  of  his  empire 
and  since  preserved  in  the  treasuries  of  all  the  various  emperors  as  a 
symbol  of  imperial  power.  With  the  loss  of  these  tripods  Nan-wang 
had  forfeited  the  right  to  call  himself  "  Son  of  Heaven."    Another 

Srerogative  was  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  Shang-ti,  the  Supreme 
Luler,  or  God,  with  whom  only  the  emperor  was  supposed  to  com- 
municate. The  king  of  Ts^in  had  performed  the  ceremony  as  early 
as  253  B.C.  (F.  H.*) 

{C)—From  the  Ts'in  Dynasty  to  187$. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Ch6u  dynasty  a  kind  of  interregnum 
followed  during  which  China  was  practically  without  an  emperor. 
j^i^  This  was  the  time  when  the  state  of  Ts*in  asserted 
OyuMMiy  itself  as  the  leader  and  finally  as  the  master  of  all  the 
249-210  contending  states.  Its  king,  Chau-siang,  who  died  in 
^^  251   B.C.,  though  virtually  emperor,  abstained  from 

adopting  the  imperial  title.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hiao- 
wte  Wang,  who  died  after  a  three  days*  reign.  Chwan-siang 
Wang,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  man  of  no  mark.  He  died 
in  246  B.C.  giving  place  to  Shi  Hwang-ti,  "  the  first  universal 
emperor."  This  sovereign  was  then  only  thirteen,  but  he 
speedily  made  his  influence  felt  everywhere.  He  chose  Hien- 
yang,  the  modem  Si-gan  Fu,  as  his  capital,  and  built  there  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  was  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporaries.  He  abolished  the  feudal 
system,  and  divided  the  country  into  provinces  over 
whom  he  set  officers  directly  responsible  to  himself.  He  con- 
structed roads  through  the  empire,  he  formed  canals,  and  erected 
numerous  and  handsome  public  buildings. 
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Having  settied  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  enemies  beyond  his  frontier.  Chief  among  these 
were  the  Hiung-nu  Tatare,  whose  attacks  had  for  years  disquieted 
the  Chinese  and  netghbourii^  principalities.  Aig^inst  these  loes  he 
marched  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  exterminating  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  China,  and  driving  the  rest  into  Mongolia.  On  his 
return  from  this  campai^  he  was  called  upon  to  face  a  formidable 
rebellion  in  Ho-nan,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  adherenu 
of  the  feudal  princes  whom  he  had  dispossessed.  Having  crushed  the 
rebellion,  he  marched  southwards  and  subdued  the  tribes  on  the 
south  of  the  Nan-shan  ranges,  i.c.  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern 
provinces  of  Fu-kien,  Kwane-tung  and  Kwang-si.  The  limits  of 
his  empire  were  thus  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  modern  China 
proper.  One  monument  remains  to  bear  witness  to  his  energy. 
Finding  that  the  northern  states  of  Ts*in,  Chao  and  Yen  were 
building  lines  of  fortification  along  their  northern  frontier  for  pro- 
tection against  the  Hiung-nu,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  building  one 
gigantic  wall,  which  was  to  stretch  across  the  whole  northern  limit 
of  the  huge  empire  from  the  sea  to  the  farthest  western  comer  of  the 
modern  province  of  Kan-suh.  This  work  was  b^^n  under  his 
immediate  supervision  in  214  B.C.  His  reforming  zeal  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  upper  classes.  Schoolmen  and  pedants  held  up 
to  the  admiration  of  the  people  the  heroes  of  the  feudal  times  and 
the  advantages  of  the  system  they  administered.  Seeing  in  this 
propaganda  danger  to  the  state  Shi  Hwang-ti  determined  to  break 
once  and  for  all  with  the  past.  To  this  end  he  ordered  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  books  having  reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  empire, 
and  many  scholars  were  put  to  death  for  failing  in  obedience  to  it. 
(See  infra  {  Chinese  LUerature,  H  History.)  The  measure  was 
unpopular  and  on  his  death  (210  b.c.)  rebellion  broke  out.  His 
son  and  successor  £rh-shi,  a  weak  and  debauched  youth,  was 
murdered  after  having  offered  a  feeble  resistance  to  ms  enemies. 
His  son  Tsze-yung  surrendered  to  Liu  Pang,  the  prince  of  Han,  one 
of  the  two  generals  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  He  after- 
^rds  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hiang  Yu,  the  other  chieftain,  who  put 
him  and  his  family  and  associates  to  death.  Hiang  Yu  aspiring  to 
imperial  honours,  war  broke  out  between  him  and  Liu  Pang. 
After  five  veare'  conflict  Hiang  Yu  was  killed  in  a  decisive  battle 
before  Wu-kiang.  Liu  Pang  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  (206  B.C.) 
under  the  titie  of  Kao-ti,  and  the  new  line  was  styled  the  Han 
dynasty. 

Kao-ti  established  his  capital  at  Lo-yang  in  Ho-nan,  and 
afterwards  removed  it  to  Chang-an  in  Shen-si.  Having  founded 
his  right  to  rebel  on  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  laws 
promulgated  by  Shi  Hwang-ti,  he  abolished  the  Jf*'^^ 
ordinances  of  Ts*in,  except  that  referring  to  the  SJsS 
destruction  of  the  books — for,  like  his  great  pre- 
decessor, he  dreaded  the  influence  exercised  by  the  literati — and 
he  exchanged  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  soil  of  Ts'in  for  that 
of  those  of  Han,  his  native  state.  His  successor  Hwei-ti  (194- 
179  B.C.),  however,  gave  every  encouragement  to  literature,  and 
appointed  a  commission  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  texts 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Shi  Hwang-ti.  In  this  the  com- 
mission was  very  successful.  It  was  discovered  that  in  many 
cases  the  law  had  been  evaded,  while  in  numerous  instances 
scholars  were  found  to  write  down  from  memory  the  text  of 
books  of  which  all  copies  had  been  destroyed,  though  in  some 
cases  the  purity  of  the  text  is  doubtful  and  in  other  cases  there 
were  undoubted  forgeries.  A  period  of  repose  vas  now  enjoyed 
by  the  empire.  There  was  peace  within  its  borders,  and  its 
frontiers  remained  unchallenged,  except  by  the  Hiung-nu,  who 
suflfered  many  severe  defeats.  Thwarted  in  their  attacks  on 
China,  these  marauders  attacked  the  kingdom  of  the  Yueh-chi, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  western  extremity  of  Kan-suh,  and 
after  much  fighting  drove  their  victims  along  the  T'ien-shan- 
nan-lu  to  the  territory  between  Turkestan  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
This  position  of  affairs  suggested  to  the  emperor  the  idea  of 
forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Yueh-chi 
against  the  Hiung-nu.  With  this  object  the  general  Chang 
K'ien  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  western  Tatary.  After 
having  been  twice  imprisoned  by  the  Hiung-nu  he  returned  to 
China.  Chang  K*ien  had  actually  reached  the  court  of  the 
Yueh-chi,  or  Indo-Scythians  as  they  were  called  owing  to  their 
having  become  masters  of  India  later  on,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  recently  conquered  by  the  Yueh-chi.  His 
report  on  the  several  kingdoms  of  western  Asia  opened  up  a  new 
world  to  the  Chinese,  and  numerous  elements  of  culture,  plants 
and  animals  were  then  imported  for  the  first  time  from  the  west 
into  China.  While  in  Bactria  Chan  K'ien's  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  existence  of  India,  and  attempts  to  send  expeditions, 
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though  at  first  fruitless,  finally  led  to  its  discovery.  Under 
Wu-ti  (140-86  B.C.)  the  power  of  the  Hiung-nu  was  broken  and 
eastern  Turkestan  changed  into  a  Chinese  colony,  through  which 
caravans  could  safely  pass  to  bring  back  merchandise  and  art 
treasures  from  Persia  and  the  Roman  market.  By  the  Hans  the 
feudal  system  was  restored  in  a  modified  form;  103  feudal 
prinqpalities  were  created,  but  they  were  more  or  less  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  dvil  governors  appointed  to  administer  the 
thirteen  chows  (provinces)  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  Wang  Mang  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  infant  successor  of  P*ing-ti  (a.d.  i),  and  in 
A.D.  9  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He,  however,  only  gained 
the  suffrages  of  a  portion  of  the  nation,  and  before  long  his 
oppressive  acts  estranged  his  supporters.  In  a.d.  23  Liu  Siu, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Han,  completely  defeated  him.  His  head 
was  cut  ofiE,  and  his  body  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  soldiery. 

Liu  Siu,  was  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  title  of  Kwang- 
wu-ti,  reigned  from  a.d.  58  to  76.  Having  fixed  on  Lo-yang 
in  Ho-nan  as  his  capital,  the  line  of  which  he  was  the 
first  emperor  became  known  as  the  Eastern  Han 
iyauMty^  ^yusAty.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Later  Han  d3masty. 
^^^^  During  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ming-ti,  a.d.  65, 
Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India  into  China  (see  ante 
^Religion),  About  the  same  time  the  celebrated  general  Pan 
Ch*ao  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Shen-shen,  a  small 
state  of  Turkestan,  near  the  modem  Pidjan.  Before  long  he 
added  the  states  of  Shen-shen,  Khotan,  Kucha  and  Kashgar  as 
apanages  to  the  Chinese  crown,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the 
country  enjoyed  prosperity.  The  Han  dynasty  (including  in 
the  term  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty)  has  been  considered  the  first 
national  d3aiasty  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  China;  nor 
has  any  ruling  family  been  more  popular.  The  Chinese,  espe- 
cially the  northern  Chinese,  still  call  themselves  **  the  sons  of 
Han."  The  wealth  and  trade  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the 
country  was  greatly  developed,  and  the  competitive  examina- 
tions for  literary  degrees  instituted.  The  homogeneity  of  the 
nation  was  so  firmly  established  that  subsequent  dissensions 
and  conquests  could  not  alter  fundamentally  the  character  of 

the  nation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  the  power  of  the  Eastern  Hans 
declined.  In  173  a  virulent  pestilence,  wnich  continued  for  eleven 
years,  broke  out.  A  magical  cure  for  this  plague  was  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  Taoist  priest  named  Chang  Chio,  who  in  a 
single  month  won  a  sufficiently  large  following  to  enable  him  to  gain 
possession  of  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  Ts'aou  Ts'aou,  another  aspirant  to  imperial 
honours,  whose  son,  Ts*aou  P'ei,  on  the  death  of  Hien-ti  (a.d.  220), 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  adopting  the  title  of  Wei  as  the  appella- 
tion of  his  dynasty.  There  were  then,  however,  two  other 
claimants  to  the  throne,  Liu  Pei  and  Sun  Ch*Qan,  and  the 
three  adventurers  ap^eed  to  divide  the  empire  between 
them.  Ts'aou  P'ei,  under  the  title  of  W6n-ti,  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
of  Wei  (220),  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  central  and  northern 
portion  of  China.  Liu  Pei  established  the  Shuh  Han  dynasty  in  the 
modem  province  of  Sze-ch'uen  (221),  and  called  himself  Chao- 
lieb-ti;  and  to  Sun  Ch*tian  fell  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
from  the  Yangtsze-kiang  southwards,  including  the  modern  Tong- 
kingTf  which  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Wu  with  Nan-king  for 
his -capital,  adopting  for  himself  the  imperial  style  of  Ta^tS  (a.d. 
222). 

^  China  during  the  period  of  the  "  Three  Kingdoms  "  was  a  house 
<iivided  against  itself.  Liu  Pei,  as  a  descenc&nt  of  the  house  of 
^^  Han,  looked  upon  himself  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of 

'JJv^  „  the  whole  empire,  and  he  despatched  an  army  under 
"JJt"  Chu-ko  Liang  to  support  his  claims.  This  army  was  met 
ptnoiL  ^y  ^jj  opposing  force  under  the  Wei  commander  Sze-ma  L 
of  whom  Chinese  historians  say  that  ''he  led  armies  like  a  god," 
and  who,  by  adopting  a  Fabian  policy,  completely  discomfits  his 
adversary.  But  the  close  of  this  campaign  brought  no  peace  to  the 
country.  Wars  bucarae  chronic,  and  the  reins  of  power  slipped  out 
of  the  hands  of  emperoi^  into  those  of  their  generals.  Foremost 
among  these  were  the  members  of  the  Sze-ma  family  of  Wei.  Sze-ma 
I  left  a  son,  Sze-ma  Chao,  scarcely  less  distinguished  than  himself, 
and  when  Sze-ma  Chao  died  his  honours  descended  to  Sze-ma  Yen, 
who  deposed  the  ruling  sovereign  of  Wei,  and  proclaimed  himself 
emperor  of  China  (a.d.  265).  His  dynasty  he  styled  the  Western 
Tsm  dynasty,  and  he  adopted  for  himself  the  title  of  Wu-ti.  The  most 
noticeable  event  in  this  reign  was  the  advent  of  the  ambassadors  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian  in  284.  For  some  years  the  neighbouring  states 
appear  to  have  transferred  tneir  allegiance  from  the  house  of  Wei  to 
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that  of  Tsin.  Wu-ti*s  successors  proving,  however,  weak  and  incap- 
able, the  country  soon  fell  again  into  disorder.  The  Hiung-nu  renewed 
incursions  into  the  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century,  and  in  the  confusion  which  followed,  anadventurer  S™"* 
named  Liu  Yuen  established  himself  (in  311)  as  emperor,  it  mmtv 
first  at  P'ing-yang  in  Shan-si  and  afterwardb  in  Lo-  V^v- 
vang  and  Chang-an.  The  history  of  this  period  is  very  "chaotic. 
Numerous  states  sprang  into  existence,  some  founded  h}r  the  Hiung- 
nu  and  others  by  the  Sien-pi  tribe,  a  Tungusic  clan,  inhabiting  a 
territory  to  the  north  of  China,  which  afterwards  established  the 
Liao  dynasty  in  China.  In  419  the  Eastern  Tsin  dynasty  came  to 
an  end,  and  with  it  disappeared  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  alt 
semblance  of  united  authority.  The  country  became  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  north  and  the  south.  In  the  north  four  families 
reigned  successively,  two  of  which  were  of  Sien-pi  origin,  viz.  the  Wei 
and  the  How  Chow,  the  other  two,  the  Pih  Ts'i  and  the  How  Liang,  • 
being  Chinese.  In  the  south  five  different  houses  supplied  rulers, 
who  were  all  of  Chinese  descent. 

This  period  of  disorder  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Suy  dynasty  (590).  Among  the  officials  of  the  ephemeral 
dynasty  of  Chow  was  one  Yai^  Kien,  who  on  his  daughter 
becoming  empress  (578)  was  created  dufce  of  Suy.  Two  T^-^ 
years  later  Yang  Kien  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  The  Hy»*«v» 
country,  weary  ci  contention,  was  ^lad  to  acknowledp^e  his  undi- 
vided authority;  and  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  rei^n  the 
internal  affairs  of  China  were  comparatively  peaceably  administered. 
The  emperor  instituted  an  improved  code  of  laws,  and  added  5000 
volumes  to  the  10,000  which  composed  the  imperial  library.  Abroad, 
his  policy  was  equally  successful.  He  defeated  the  Tatars  and 
chastised  the  Koreans,  who  had  for  a  long  period  recognized  Chinese 
suzerainty,  but  were  torn  by  civil  wars  and  were  disposed  to  reject 
her  authority.  After  his  death  in  604  his  second  son  forced  the  heir 
to  the  throne  to  strangle  himself,  and  then  seized  the  throne.  This 
usurper,  Yang-ti,  sent  expeditions  against  the  Tatars,  and  himself 
headed  an  expedition  against  the  Uighurs,  while  one  of  his  generals 
annexed  the  Lu-chu  Islands  to  the  imperial  crown.  During  his 
reign  the  volumes  in  the  imperial  library  were  increased  to  54,000, 
and  he  spent  vast  sums  in  erecting  a  nu^;mficent  palace  at  Lonyang, 
and  in  constructing  unprofitable  canals.  These  and  other  extrava- 
gances laid  so  heavy  a  burden  on  the  country  that  discontent  began 
again  to  prevail,  and  on  the  emperor's  return  from  a  successful 
expedition  against  the  Koreans,  he  found  the  empire  divided  into 
rebellious  factions.  In  the  troubles  which  followed  General  Li 
Yuen  became  prominent.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  by  assassina- 
tion this  man  s^  Kung-ti,  the  rightful  heir,  on  the  throne  (617) 
until  such  time  as  he  should  have  matured  his  schemes. 

Kimg-ti  was  poisoned  in  the  following  year  and  Li  Yuen 
proclaimed  himself  as  Kao-tsu,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tang 
dynasty.  At  this  time  the  Turks  were  at  the  height  of 
their  power  in  Asia  (see  Turks:  History),  and  Kao-  ^^jLty. 
tsu  was  glad  to  purdiase  their  alliance  with  money. 
But  divisions  weakened  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  T*ai-tsung 
(reigned  627-650),  Kao-tsu's  son  and  successor,  regained  much  of 
the  position  in  Central  Asia  which  had  formerly  been  held  by 
China.  In  640  Hami,  Turf  an  and  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  territory 
were  again  included  within  the  Chinese  empire,  and  four  military 
governorships  were  appointed  in  Central  Asia,  viz.  at  Kucha, 
Khotan,  Kharastan  and  Kashgar.  At  the  same  time  the  frontier 
was  extended  as  far  as  eastern  Persia  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  So 
great  was  now  the  fame  of  China,  that  ambassadors  from  Nepal, 
Magadha,  Persia  and  Constantinople  (643)  came  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  emperor.  Under  T'ai-tsung  there  was  national  unity 
and  peace,  and  in  consequence  agriculture  and  commerce  as  well 
as  literature  flourished.  The  emperor  gave  direct  encourage- 
ments to  the  Nestorians,  and  gave  a  favourable  reception  to  an 
embassy  from  Mahommed  (see  ante  §  Religion) .  On  the  accession 
of  Kao-tsimg  (650)  his  wife,  Wu  How,  gained  supreme  influence, 
and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  6Ss  she  set  aside  his  lawful 
successor,  Chung-tsung,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  dowager 
empress.  She  governed  with  discretion,  and  her  armies  defeated 
the  Khit&n  in  the  north-east  and  also  the  Tibetans,  who  had 
latterly  gained  possession  of  Kucha,  Khotan  and  Kashgar.  On 
her  death,  in  705,  Chimg-tsung  partially  left  the  obscurity  in 
which  he  had  lived  during  his  mother's  reign.  But  his  wife, 
desiring  to  play  a  similar  r61e  to  that  enjoyed  by  her  mother-in- 
law,  poisoned  him  and  set  his  son,  Jui-tsung  (710),  on  the  throne. 
This  monarch,  who  was  weak  and  vicious,  was  succeeded  by  Yuen- 
tsung  (713),  who  introduced  reform  into  the  administration  and 
encouraged  literature  and  learning.  The  king  of  Khokand 
applied  for  aid  against  the  Tibetans  and  Arabs,  and  Yuen-tsung 
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sent  an  army  to  his  succour,  but  his  general  was  completely 
defeated.  During  the  disorder  which  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  the  northern  provinces  by  the  Khit&n,  General 
An  Lu-shan,  an  officer  of  Turkish  descent,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  revolt^  and  having  secured  Tung-kwan  on  the  Yellow 
river,  advanced  on  Chang-an.  Thereupon  the  emperor  fled,  and 
placed  his  son,  Su-tsung  (756-762),  on  the  throne.  This 
sovereign,  with  the  help  of  the  forces  of  Khotan,  Khokand  and 
Bokhara,  of  the  Uighurs  and  of  some  4000  Arabs  sent  by  the 
caliph  Mansur,  completely  defeated  An  Lu-shan,  During  the 
following  reigns  the  Tibetans  made  constant  incursions  into  the 
western  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  T'ai-tsung  (763-780) 
purchased  the  assistance  of  the  Turks  against  those  intruders  by 
giving  a  Chinese  princess  as  wife  to  the  khan. 

At  this  epoch  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace  gained  an  unwonted  degree 
of  power,  and  several  of  the  subsequent  emperors  fell  victims  to  their 
plots.  The  T*ang  dynasty,  which  for  over  a  hundred  years  had 
governed  firmlv  and  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  began  to  decline. 
The  hi^ory  of  the  Bth  and  9th  centuries  is  for  the  most  part  a 
monotonous  record  of  feeble  governments,  oppressions  and  rebellions. 
Almost  the  only  event  worth  chronicling  is  the  iconoclastic  policy  of 
the  emperor  Wu-tsung  (8^1-847).  Viewing[  the  increase  of  monasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  establisnments  as  an  evil,  he  abolished  all  temples, 
closed  the  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  sent  the  inmates  back  to 
their  families*  Foreign  priests  were  subjected  to  the  same  repressive 
legislation,  and  Christians,  Buddhists  and  Magi  were  bidden  to  return 
whence  they  came.  Budcihism  again  revived  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  I-tsung  (860-874),  who,  having  discovered  a  bone  of 
Buddha,  brought  it  to  the  capital  in  great  state.  B^  internal  dis- 
sensions  the  empire  became  so  weakened  that  the  prince  of  Liang 
found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  possession  of  the  thmne  (907).  He 
took  the  title  of  T'ai-tsu,  being  the  first  emperor  of  the  Later  Liang 
dynasty.  Thus  ended  the  T'ang  dynasty,  which  is  r^arded  as  being 
tne  golden  age  of  Chinese  literature. 

Five  dynasties,  viz.  the  Later  Liai^,  the  Later  T'ang,  the  Later 
Tsin,  the  Later  Han  and  the  Later  Chow,  followed  each  other  between 
the  vears  907  and  060.  Though  the  monarchs  of  these  lines  nominally 
hela  sway  over  tne  empire,  their  real  power  was  confined  to  very 
narrow  limits.  The  disorders  which  were  rife  during  the  time  when 
the  T'ang  dynasty  was  tottering  to  its  fall  fostered  the  development 
of  independent  states,  and  so  arose  Liang  in  Ho-nan  and  Shan-tung, 
Ki  in  Shen-si,  Hwai-nan  in  Kiang-nan,  Chow  in  Sze^^^uen  and  parts 
of  Shen-si  and  Hu-kwan^,  Wu-yuft  in  Cheh-kiane,  Tsu  and  King-nan 
in  Hu'kwang,  Ling-nan  in  Kwang-tung  and  the  Uighurs  in  Tangut* 

A  partial  end  was  made  to  this  recognized  disorganization 
when,  in  960,  General  Chao  Kw'ang-yin  was  proclaimed  by 
the  army  emperor  in  succession  to  the  youthful 
d^sMMty.  Kung-ti,  who  was  compelled  to  abdicate.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  time  justified  the  change.  It  required 
a  strong  hand  to  weld  the  empire  together  again,  and  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  Khitin  Tatars,  whose  rule  at  this  period 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Manchuria  and  Liao-tung.  Against 
these  aggressive  neighbours  T*ai-tsu  {nt  Chao  Kw*ang-yin) 
directed  his  efforts  with  varying  success,  and  he  died  in  976, 
while  the  war  was  still  being  waged.  His  son  Tai-tsung  (976-997) 
entered  on  the  campaign  with  energy,  but  in  the  end  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Khit&n.  His  successor, 
Ch§n-tsung  (997-1022),  paid  them  tribute  to  abstain  from 
fiuther  incursions.  Probably  this  tribute  was  not  sent  regularly; 
at  all  events,  under  J^n-tsung  (1023-1064),  the  Khit&n  again 
threatened  to  invade  the  empire,  and  were  only  bought  off 
by  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute  of  taels  200,000  of  silver, 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  silken  piece  goods.  Neither  was  this 
arrangement  long  binding,  and  so  formidable  were  the  advances 
made  by  the  Tatars  in  the  following  reigns,  that  Hwei-tsung 
( 1 101 -1 1 26)  invited  the  Ntlchih  Tatars  to  expel  the  Khit&n  from 
Liao-tung.  This  they  did,  but  having  once  possessed  themselves 
of  the  country  they  declined  to  yield  it  to  the  Chinese,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  still  more  aggressive  neighbour  was  established 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  China.  The  NUchih  or  Kin, 
as  they  now  styled  themselves,  overran  the  provinces  of  Chih-li, 
Shen-si,  Shan-si  and  Ho-nan,  and  during  the  reign  of  Kao-tsimg 
(11 27-1 163)  they  advanced  their  conquests  to  the  line  of  the 
Yangtsze-kiang.  From  this  time  the  Sung  ruled  only  over 
southern  China;  while  the  Kin  or  **  Golden  "  dynasty  reigned 
in  the  north.  The  Kin  made  Chung-tu,  which  occupied  in  part 
the  site  of  the  modern  Peking,  their  usual  residence.    The  Sung 


fixed  their  capital  at  Nanking  and  afterwards  at  Hangchow, 
Between  them  and  the  Kin  there  was  almost  constant  war. 

During  this  period  the  Mongols  began  to  acquire  power  in 
eastern  Asia,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  the 
forces  of  Jenghiz  Khan  (g.p.)  invaded  the  north-western  iVfo^fol 
frontier  of  China  and  the  principality  of  Hia,  which  invMioa; 
at  that  time  consisted  of  the  modern  provinces  of  ^^ 
Shen-si  and  Kan-suh.  To  purchase  the  good-will 
of  the  Mongob  the  king  of  Hia  agreed  to  pay  them  a  tribute,, 
and  gave  a  princess  in  marriage  to  their  ruler.  In  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  the  Kin  emperor  Wei-shao  Wang,  Jenghiz. 
Khan  determined  to  invade  Liao-tung.  He  was  aided  by  the 
followers  of  the  Khit&n  leader  Yeh-lti  Ts*u-ts*ai,  and  in  alliance 
with  this  general  he  captured  Liao-yang,  the  capital  city. 

After  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  China  in  12 12,  Jenghiz  Khan 
renewed  the  attack  in  12 13.  He  divided  his  armies  into  four  divi- 
sions, and  made  a  general  advance  southwards.  His  soldiers  swept 
over  Ho-nan,  Chih-li  and  Shan-tungi  destroying  upwards  of  ninety 
cities.  It  was  their  boast  that  a  horseman  might  ride  without 
stumbling  over  the  sites  where  those  cities  had  stood.  Panic- 
stricken,  the  emperor  moved  his  court  from  Chung-tu  to  K*ai*f^ng> 
Fu,  much  gainst  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  who  foresaw  the 
disastrous  effect  this  retreat  would  have  on  the  fortunes  of  Kin. 
The  state  of  Sun^,  which  up  to  this  time  had  paid  tribute,  now 
declined  to  recognize  Kin  as  its  feudal  chief,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards declared  war  against  its  quondam  ally.  Meanwhile,  in  12 15, 
Yeh-IQ  Ts*u-ts*ai  advanced  into  China  by  tne  Shan-hai  Kwan,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Peking,  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Chih-li  which 
remained  to  Kin.  After  this  victory  his  nobles  wished  him  to  pro* 
claim  himself  emperor,  but  he  refused,  being  mindful  of  an  oath 
which  he  had  sworn  to  Jenghiz  Khan.  In  I2i6  Tune-kwan,  a 
mountain  pass  on  the  frontiers  of  Ho-nan  and  Shen-si,  and  the  scene 
of  numerous  dynastic  battles  (as  it  is  the  only  gateway  between 
north-eastern  and  north-western  China),  was  taken  by  the  invaders. 
As  the  war  dragged  on  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Km  grew  weaker 
and  weaker.'  In  1220  Chi- nan  Fu,  the  capital  of  Shan-tung,  was 
taken,  and  five  years  later  Jenghiz  Khan  marched  an  army  westward 
into  Hia  and  conquered  the  forces  of  the  king.  Two  years  later 
(1227)  Jenghiz  Khan  died. 

With  the  view  to  the  complete  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongols, 
Jenghiz  declined  to  nominate  either  of  the  eldest  two  sons  who  had 
been  bom  to  his  Chinese  wives  as  his  heir,  but  chose  his  third  son 
Ogdai,  whose  mother  was  a  Tatar.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  the  Kin  sent  an  embassy  \x>  his  successor  desirin|^ 
peace,  but  Ogdai  told  them  there  would  be  no  peace  for  them  until 
their  dynasty  should  be  overthrown.  Hitherto  the  Mongols  had  been 
without  any  code  of  laws.  But  the  consolidation  of  the  nation  by 
the  conquests  of  Jenghiz  Khan  made  it  necessary  to  establish  a 
recognized  code  of  laws,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Ogdai  was  to 
form  such  a  code.  With  the  help  also  of  Yeh-ltt  Ts'u-ts'ai,  he  estab- 
lished custom-houses  in  Chih-li,  Shan-tung,  Shan-si  and  Liao-tung; 
and  for  this  purpose  divided  these  provinces  into  ten  departments. 
Meanwhile  tne  war  with  the  Kin  was  carried  on  with  energy.  In 
1230  Si-gan  Fu  was  taken,  and  sixty  important  posts  were  captured. 
Two  years  later,^  Tu-16,  brother  of  Ogdai,  took  F^ne-siang  Fu  and 
Han-chung  Fu,  in  the  flight  from  which  last-namea  place  ioo,oo» 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  Following  the  course  of  the  river 
Han  in  his  victorious  career,  this  general  destroyed  140  towns  and 
fortresses,  and  defeated  the  army  of  Kin  at  Mount  San-f@ne. 

In  1232  the  Mongols  made  an  alliance  with  the  state  of  Sung,  by 
which,  on  condition  of  Sung  helping  to  destroy  Kin,  Ho-nan  was  to 
be  the  property  of  Sung  for  ever.  The  effect  of  this 
coalition  soon  became  apparent.  Barely  had  the  Kin 
emperor  retreated  from  K'ai-fSng  Fu  to  Ju-ning  Fu  in  Ho- 
nan  when  the  former  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 
Next  fell  Loyang,  and  the  victorious  generals  then  marched 
on  to  besiege  Ju-ning  Fu.  The  presence  of  the  emperor  gave  energy 
to  the  defenders,  and  they  helcl  out  until  every  animal  in  the  city 
had  been  killed  for  food,  until  every  old  and  useless  person  had 
suffered  death  to  lessen  the  number  ofhungry  mouths,  until  so  many 
able-bodied  men  had  fallen  that  the  women  manned  the  ramparts, 
and  then  the  allies  stormed  the  walls.  The  emperor  burned  himself 
to  death  in  his  palace,  that  his  body  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  For  a  few  days  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  crown  rested 
on  the  head  of  his  heir  Chang-lin,  but  in  a  tumult  which  broke  out 
amongst  his  followers  he  lost  his  life,  and  with  him  ended  the. 
"  Golden  "  dynasty. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  between  Ogdai  and  Sung,  no  sooner 
were  the  spoils  of  Kin  to  be  divided  than  war  broke  out  again 
between  them,  in  prosecuting  which  the  Mongol  armies  swept  over 
the  provinces  of  Sze-ch*uen,  Hu-kwang,  Kiang-nan  and  Ho-nan, 
and  were  checked  only  when  they  reached  the  walls  of  Lu-chow  Fu 
in  Ngan-hui.  Ogdai  died  in  1241,  and  was  nominallv  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  Cheliem^n.  But  one  of  his  widows,  Tolickona,  took 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  after  exercising  rule  for  four  years, 
established  her  son  Kwei-yew  as  great  khan.    In  1248  his  life  was 
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cut  9hort«  and  the  nobles,  disregarding  the  claims  of  Cheliem^f 
prodainied  as  emperor  Mangu,  the  eldest  son  of  Tu-1^.  Under  this 
monarch  the  war  against  Sung  was  carri^  on  widi  eneisy,  and 
Kublai,  outstripping  the  bounds  of  Sung  territory,  made  nis  way 
into  the  torovince  of  Yun-nan,  at  that  time  divided  into  a  number  of 
independent  states,  and  having  attached  them  to  his  brother's 
crown  he  passed  on  into  Tibet,  Tongking  and  Cochin-China,  and 
thence  striking  northwards  entered  the  province  of  Kwang-si. 

On  the  death  of  Mangu  in  1259  Kublai  (q,v.)  ascended  tlie 

throne.    Never  in  the  history  of  China  was  the  nation  more 

■  illustrious,  nor  its  power  more  widely  felt,  than  under 

J^JjJ^       his  sovereignty.     During  the  first  twenty  years  of 

r.     his   reign   Sung  kept  np   a  resistance   against   his 

authority.  Their  last  emperor  Ping-ti,  seeing  his 
cause  lost,  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  The  Sung  dynasty, 
which  had  ruled  southern  China  320  years,  despite  its  misfortunes 
is  accounted  one  of  the  great  d3masties  of  China.  During  its 
sway  arts  and  literature  were  cultivated  and  many  eminent 
writers  flourished.  His  enemies  subdued,  Kublai  Khan  in  1280 
assumed  complete  jurisdiction  as  emperor  of  China.  He  took 
the  title  of  Shit-su  and  founded  what  is  known  as  the  Yuen 
dynasty.  He  bui!t  a  new  capital  close  to  Chung-tu,  which 
became  known  as  Kaanbaligh  (city  of  the  khan),  in  medieval 
European  chronicles,  Cambaluc,  and  later  as  Peking.  At  this 
time  his  authority  was  acknowledged  ^^from  the  Frozen  Sea, 
almost  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  With  the  exceprion  of 
Hindustan,  Arabia  and  the  westernmost  parts  of  Asia,  all  the 
Mongol  princes  as  far  as  the  Dnieper  declared  themselves  his 
vassals,  and  brought  regularly  their  tribute."  It  was  during 
this  reign  that  Marco  Polo  visited  China,  and  he  describes  in 
glowing  colours  the  virtues  and  glories  of  the  "great  khan." 
His  rule  was  characterized  by  discretion  and  munificence. 
He  undertook  public  works,  he  patronized  literature,  and  relieved 
the  distress  of  the  poor,  but  the  Chinese  never  forgot  that  he 
was  an  alien  and  regarded  him  as  a  barbarian.  He  died  un- 
regretted  in  1294.  His  son  had  died  during  his  lifetime,  and 
after  some  contention  his  grandson  Timur  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Yiien-ch^ng.  This  monarch  died  in  1307  after 
an  uneventful  reign,  and,  as  he  left  no  son,  Wu-tsung,  a  Mongol 
prince,  became  emperor.  To  him  succeeded  J^n-tsimg  in  131 2, 
who  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  honour  he  showed  to  the 
memory  of  Confucins,  and  by  distributing  oflices  more  equally 
between  Mongols  and  Chinese  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 
This  act  of  justice  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Chinese,  and  his 
death  ended  a  peaceful  and  prospax>us  reign  in  1320.  At  this 
time  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  commercial 
inlefoourse^  between  Europe  and  China.  But  after  J^n-tsung's 
death  the 'dynasty  feD  on  evil  days.  The  Mongols  in  adopting 
Chinese  civilization  had  lost  much  of  their  martial  spirit.  They 
were  still  regarded  as  alien  by  the  Chinese  and  numerous  secret 
societies  were  formed  to  achieve  their  overthrow.  J^n-tsung's 
successors  were  weak  and  incapable  rulers,  and  in  the  person  of 
Shun-ti  (1333-1368)  were  summed  up  the  vices  and  faults  of 
his  predecessors.  Revolts  broke  out,  and  finally  this  descendant 
of  Jenghiz  Khan  Was  compelled  to  fly  before  Chu  Yiien-chang, 
the  son  of  a  Chinese  labouring  man.  Deserted  by  his  followers, 
he  sought  refuge  in  Ying-chang  Fu,  and  there  the  last  of  the 
Yiien  dynasty  died.  These  Mongol  emperors,  whatever  their 
faults.  Mad  shown  tolerance  to  Christian  missionaries  and  Papal 
legates  (see  anie  §  The  Medieval  Cathay), 

Chu  Yiien-chang  met  with  little  opposition,  more  especially 
as  his  first  care  on  becoming  possessed  of  a  district  was  to 

suppress  lawlessness  and  to  establish  a  settled  govem- 
^^^!^y^     ment.    In  13 ss  he  captured  Nanking,  and  proclaimed 

himself  duke  of  Wu,  but  carefuUy  avoided  adopting 
any  of  the  insignia  of  royalty.  Even  when  master  of  the  empire, 
thirteen  years  later,  he  stiU  professed  to  dislike  the  idea  of 
assuming  the  imperial  title.  His  scruples  were  overcome,  and 
he  declared  himself  emperor  in  1368.  He  carried  his  arms 
into  Tatary,  where  he  subdued  the  last  semblance  of  Mongol 
power  in  that  direction,  and  then  bent  his  steps  towards  Liao- 
tung.  Here  the  Mongols  defended  themselves  with  the  bravery 
of  despair,  but  unavailingly,  and  the  conquest  of  this  province 


left  Hung«-wu,  as  tl^e  founder  of  the  new  or  Ming  C'  Bright" ) 
dynasty  ^tyled  himseli,  without  a  foe  in  the  empire. 

AU  intcfrcourse  with  Europe  seems  now  to  have  ceased  until  the 
Portuguese  arrived  in  the  i6th  century,  but  Hung-wu  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  neighbouring  states.  As  a  quondam 
Buddhist  priest  he  lent  his  countenance  to  that  religion  to  the 
exclusion  of  Taoism,  whose  priests  had  for  centuries  earned  the 
contempt  of  all  but  the  most  ignorant  by  their  pretended  magical 
arts  and  their  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  Hung-wu  died 
in  1398  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Kien-W6n.  Aware  that 
the  appointment  of  this  youth — his  father  was  dead — would  give 
offence  to  the  young  emperor's  uncles,  Hung^wu  had  dismissed  them 
to  their  respective  government^.  However,  the  prince  of  Yen,  his 
eldest  surviving  son,  rose  in  revolt  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him 
of  his  nephew's  accession,  and  after  gaining  several  victories  over  the 
armies  of  Kien-wfin  he  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Nanking, 
the  capital.  Treachery  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  the  emperor 
having  fled  ia  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  the  victorious  prince  became 
emperor  and  took  the  title  of  Yung-lo  (1403).  At  home  Yung-lo 
devoted  himself  to  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
and,  possibly  from  a  knowledge  that  Kien-w^n  was  among  the 
Buddhist  priests,  he  renewed  the  law  prohibitine  Buddhism.  Abroad 
he  swept  Cochin^China  and  Tongking  within  the  folds  of  his  empire 
and  carried  his  arms  into  Tatary,  where  he  made  new  conquests  of 
waste  regions,  and  erected  a  monument  of  his  victories.  He  died  in 
142^,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hung-hi. 

Hung-hi's  reign  was  short  and  uneventful.  He  strove  to  promote 
only  such  maa&rins  as  had  proved  themselves  to  be  able  and  honest, 
and  to  further  the  welfare  of  the  people.  During  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Siien-t^  (1426- 1436),  the  empire  suffered  the  first  loss  of 
territory  since  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty.  Cochin-China 
rebelled  and  gained  her  independence.  The  next  emperor,  Ch&ng- 
t*ung  (1436),  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Tatar  chieftain,  a  descendant 
of  the  Yiien  family  named  Yi-sien,  who  had  invaded  the  northern 
provinces.  Having  been  completely^  defeated  by  a  Chinese  force 
from  Liao-tung,  Yi-sien  liberated  his  captive,  who  reoccupied  the 
throne,  which  during  his  imprisonment  (1450-1457)  had  been  held  by 
his  brother  King-ti.  The  two  following  reigns,  those  of  Ch€ng-hwa 
(1465-1488)  and  of  Hung-chi  (1488-1506),  were  quiet  and  peaceful. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  reign  of  the  next  monarch,  Ch6ng-te 
(1506-1522),  was  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  Canton  (151 7). 
From  this  time  dates  modem  European  intercourse  with  China. 
Chdng-te  suppressed  a  formidable  insurrection  headed  by  the  prince 
of  Ning,  but  disorder  caused  by  this  civil  war  encouraged  the  foreign 
enemies  of  China.  From  the  north  came  a  Tatar  army  under  Yen-ta 
in  1542,  during  the  reign  of  Kia-tsine,  which  laid  waste  the  province 
of  Shen'-si,  and  even  threatened  the  capital,  and  a  little  later  a 
Japanese  fleet  ravaged  the  littoral  provinces.  Ill-blood  had  arisen 
between  the  two  peoples  before  this,  and  a  Japanese  colony  had  been 
driven  out  of  Ningpo  by  force  and  not  without  bloodshed  a  few  years 
previously.  Kia-tsing  (d.  1567)  was  not  equal  to  such  emergencies, 
and  his  soti  Lung'ldag  (i567'-i573)8ought  to  placate  the  Tatar  Yen-ta 
by  making  him  a  pnnce  of  the  empire  and  giving  him  commercial 
privikjg^es,  which  were  supplemented  by  the  succeeding  emperor 
Wan-li  ( 1 573-1 620)  by  the  grant  of  land  in  Shen-si.  During  the  reign 
of  this  sovereign,  in  the  year  1592,  the  Japanese  successfully  invaded 
Korea,  and  Taikosama,  the  regent  of  Japan,  was  on  the  point  of 
proclaiming  himself  king  of  the  pexnnsula,when  a  large  Chinese  force, 
answering  to  the  invitation  of  the  king,  appeared  and  completely 
routed  the  Japanese  army,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Chinese  fleet 
cut  off  their  retreat  by  sea.    In  this  extremity  the  Japanese  sued  for 

gjace.  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Peking  to  arrange  terms,  stnaah 
ut  tne  peace  was  of  short  duration.    In  1597  the  Japanese  ^IJtt^to^ii 
again  invaded  Korea,  defeated  the  Chinese  army,  destroyed  fnrKmtu 
the  Chinese  fleet  and  ravaged  the  coast.    Suddenly ,  how- 
ever, when  in  the  full  tide  of  cona  uest,  they  evacuated  Korea,  which 
again  fell  under  the  direction  of  China.    Four  years  later  the  mission* 
ary  Matteo  Ricd  {q.v.)  arrived  at  the  Chinese  court ;  and  though  at 
first  the  emperor  was  mclined  to  send  him  out  of  the  country,  his 
abilities  gradually  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
ministers,  and  he  remained  the  scientific  adviser  of  the  court  until  his 
death  in  1610. 

About  this  time  the  Manchu  Tatars,  goaded  into  war  by  the 
injustice  they  were  constantly  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese,  led  an  army  into  China  (in  161 6)  and  completely  defeated 
the  force  which  was  sent  against  them.  Three  years  later  they 
gained  possession  of  the  provihce  of  Liao-tung.  These  disasters 
overwhelmed  the  emperor,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1620. 

In  the  same  year  T'ien-ming,  the  Manchu  sovereign,  having 
declared  himself  independent,  moved  the  court  to  San^ku,  to  the 
east  of  Mukden,  which,  five  years  later,  he  made  his    MmaOiu 
capital.     In  1627  Ts*ung-ch^ng,  the  last  emperor  of    taytuhm 
the  Ming  dynasty,  ascended  the  Chinese  throne.    In    {f^ 
his  reign  English  merchants  first  made  their  appearance 
at  Canton.    The  empire  was  now  torn  by  internal  dissensions. 
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Rebel  bands,  enriched  by  plunder,  and  grown  bold  by  success, 
began  to  assume  the  proportion  of  armies.  Two  rebels,  Li 
Tsze-ch*6ng  and  Shang  KVhi,  decided  to  divide  the  empire 
between  them.  Li  besieged  K^ai-fdng  Fu,  the  capital  of  Ho-nan, 
and  so  long  and  closely  did  he  beleaguer  it  that  in  the  consequent 
famine  human  flesh  was  regularly  sold  in  the  markets.  At 
length  an  imperial  force  came  to  raise  the  siege,  but  fearful  of 
meeting  Li's  army,  they  cut  through  the  dykes  of  the  Yellow 
River,  "  China's  Sorrow,"  and  flooded  the  whole  country, 
including  the  city.  The  rebels  escaped  to  the  mountains,  but 
upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flood,  and  the 
city  became  a  heap  of  ruins  (1642).  From  K'ai-f^ng  Fu  Li 
marched  against  the  other  strongholds  of  Ho-nan  and  Shen-si, 
and  was  so  completely  successful  that  he  determined  to  attack 
Peking.  A  treacherous  eunuch  opened  the  gates  to  him,  on 
being  informed  of  which  the  emperor  committed  suicide.  When 
the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  the  general-commanding  on  the 
frontier  of  Manchu  Tatary,  he,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Manchus,  and  invited  them  to  dispossess 
Li  Tsze-ch*6ng.  The  Manchus  entered  China,  and  after  defeating 
a  rebel  army  sent  against  them,  they  marched  towards  Peking. 
On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Invaders,  Li  Tsze-ch*6ng, 
after  having  set  fire  to  the  imi>erial  palace,  evacuated  the  city, 
but  was  overtaken,  and  his  force  was  completely  routed. 
The  Chinese  now  wished  the  Manchus  to  retire,  but,  having 
taken  possession  of  Peking,  they  proclaimed  the  ninth  son  of 

T'ien-ming  emperor  of  CMna  under  the  title  of  Shun-chi, 
dSiuuty!    ^^^  adopted  the  name  of  Ta-ts*ing,  or  "  Great  Pure," 

for  the  dynasty  (1644).  Meanwhile  the  mandarins 
at  Nanking  had  chosen  an  imperial  prince  to  ascend  the  throne. 
At  this  most  inopportune  moment  "  a  claimant  "  to  the  throne, 
in  the  person  of  a  pretended  son  of  the  last  emperor,  appeared 
at  court.  While  this  contention  prevailed  inside  Nanking  the 
Tatar  army  appeared  at  the  walls.  There  was  no  need  for  them 
to  use  force.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  they  took 
possession  of  the  city  without  bloodshed.  Following  the  con- 
ciliatory policy  they  had  everywhere  pursued,  they  confirmed 
the  mandarins  in  their  ofiices  and  granted  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  As  the  Tatars  entered  the 
city  the  emperor  left  it,  and  after  wandering  about  for  some 
days  in  great  misery,  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Yangtsze-kiang. 
Thus  ended  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  the  empire  passed  again  under 
a  foreign  yoke.  By  the  Mings,  who  partly  revived  the  feadal 
system  by  making  large  territorial  grants  to  members  of  the 
reigning  house,  China  was  divided  into  fifteen  provinces;  the  exist- 
ing division  into  eighteen  provinces  was  made  by  the  Manchus. 

All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  Manchu  conqaerors  are 
descendants  of  a  branch  of  the  mmily  which  gave  the  Kin  dynasty  to 
the  north  of  China;  and  in  lieu  of  any  authentic  account  of  tneir 
early  history,  native  writers  have  thrown  a  cloud  of  fabld  over  their 
origui  (see  Manchuria).  In  the  i6th  century  they  were  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  their  Chinese  neighbours.  Uoubtless  the  Mings 
tried  to  check  their  ambition  by  cruel  reprisals,  but  against  this  most 
be  put  numerous  Manchu  raids  into  Liao-tune. 

The  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  emperor  Shun-chi  did  not  restore 
peace  to^  the  country.  In  Kiang-si,  Fu-lden,  Kwang-tut%.  and 
Kwang-si  the  adherents  of  the  Ming  dynasty  defended  themselves 
vigorously  but  unsuccessfully  against  the  invaders,  while  the  pirate 
Cn6ng  Cni-lung,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Coxinga,  kept  up  a 
predatory  warfare  against  them  on  the  coast.  Eventually  he  was 
induced  to  visit  Peking,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  died. 
Coxinga,  warned  by  his  father's  example,  determined  t9  leave  the 
mainland  and  to  seek  an  empire  elsewhere.  His  choice  fell  on 
Formosa,  and  having  driven  out  the  Dutch,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  island  in  1624,  he  held  possession  until  the  re^  of 
K*ang-hi,  when  (1682)  he  resigned  in  favour  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Mine  was  proclaimed 
eniperor  in  Kwang-si,  under  the  tide  of  Yung-Ii.  The  Tatars  having 
reduced  Fu-kien  and  Kiang-si,  and  having  taken  Canton  after  a 
siege  of  eight  months,  comfMetely  routed  his  followers,  and  Yung-li 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  Peeu.  Some  years  later,  with  the  help  of 
adherents  in  Yun-nan  and  Kwei-chow,  he  tried  to  regain  the  throne^ 
but  his  kvmy  was  scattered,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled. 
Gradually  opposition  to  the  new  r6gime  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  the  shaved  head  with  the  pig-tail— the  symbol  of  Tatar 
sovereignty — ^became  more  and  more  adopted.  In  i€isi.  died  Ama 
Wang,  the  uncle  of  Shun-chi*  who  had  acted  as  regent  during  hia 
nephew*s  minority,  and  the  eniperor  then  assumed  uie  government 


of  the  state.  He  appears  to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  science, 
and  to  have  patronized  Adam  Schaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  who  was  at 
that  time  resident  at  Peking.  It  was  during  his  reign  (1656)  that 
the  first  Russian  embassy  arrived  at  the  capital,  but  as  the  envoy 
declined  to  kowtow  before  the  emperor  he  was  sent  back  without 
having  been  admitted  to  an  audience. 

After  an  unquiet  rei^n  of  seventeen  years  Shun-chi  died  (1661). 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  K*ang-hi.  He  came  into  collision  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  reached  the  Amur  regions  about  1640  and  had 
built  a  fort  on  the  upper  Amur;  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk, con- 
cluded in  1689  (the  first  treaty  made  oetween  China  and  a  European 
power),  the  dispute  was  settled,  the  Amur  being  taken  as  the  frontier. 
K*anff-hi  was  indefatigable  in  administering  the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
and  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literary  and  scientific  studies 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits.  The  dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
language,  published  under  his  superintendence,  proves  him  to  have 
been  as  great  a  scholar  as  his  conquests  over  the  Eleuths  show  him 
to  have  been  famous  as  a  general.  During  one  of  his  hunting  expe- 
ditions to  Mongolia  he  caught  a  fatal  cokl,  and  he  died  in  172 1. 
Under  his  rule  Tibet  was  added  to  the  empire,  which  extended  from 
the  Siberian  frontier  to  Cochin-China,  and  from  the  China  S^i  to 
Turkestan.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  gr^t  earthquake  at  Peking, 
in  which  400,000  people  are  said  to  have  perished. 

KHen-luns,  who  b^ian  to  reign  in  1735,  wasambitbas  and  warlike. 
He  inarched  an  army  into  Hi,  which  he  converted  into  a  Chinese 
province,  and  he  afterwards  added  eastern  Turkestan  to  the  empire. 
Twice  he  invaded  Burma,  and  once  he  penetrated  into  Cochin-China, 
but  in  neither  country  were  his  arms  successful.  He  is  accused  of 
great  cruelty  towards  his  subjects,  which  they  repaid  by  rebelling 
against  him.  During  his  reign  the  Mahommedan  standard  was  first 
raised  in  Kan-suh.  (Since  the  Mongol  conquest  in  the  i^th  century 
there  had  been  a  considerable  immigration  of  Moslems  into  western 
China;  and  numbers  of  Chinese  had  become  converts).  But  the 
Mussulmans  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  imperial  troops; 
their  armies  were  dispersed ;  ten  thousand  of  them  were  exiled ;  and 
an  order  was  issued  that  every  Mahommedan  in  Kan-suh  above  the 
age  of  fifteen  should  be  put  to  death  (1784). 

K*ien-lung  wrote  incessantly,  both  poetry  and  prose,  collected 
libraries  and  republished  works  of  value.  His  campaigns  furnished 
him  with  themes  for  his  verses,  and  in  the  Summer  Palace  was  found 
a  handsome  manuscript  copy  of  a  laudatory  poem  he  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  his  war  against  the  Gurkhas.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  his  military  undertakings.  His  generals  marched 
70,000  men  into  Nepal  to  within  60  mik»  of  the  British  frontiers, 
and  having  subjugated  the  Gurkhas  they  received  the  submission  of 
the  Nepalese,  and  acquired  an  additional  hold  over  Tibet  (1792). 
In  other  directions  his  arms  were  not  so  successful.  There  is  no  poem 
commemorating  the  campaign  against  the  rebellious  Formosans, 
nor  lament  over  the  loss  of  100,000  men  in  that  island,  and  the  kust 
few  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  outbreaks  among  theMiao- 
tsze,  hill  tribes  living  in  the  mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Rwd-chow 
and  Kwang-sL  In  I795»  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  K'ien-lung 
abdicated  m  favour  of  nis  fifteenth  son,  who  adopted  the  title  of 
Kia-k*ing  as  the  style  of  his  reign.  K*ien-lung  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  in  1 798. 

During  the  reign  of  K*ien-lung  commerce  between  Euzope 
and  Canton — the  only  Chinese  port  then  open  to  foreign  trade — 
had  attained  important  dimensions.    It  was  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  the  British  and  the  ^SJj,, 
Dutch.   The  British  trade  was  then  a  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company.    The  trade,  largely  in  opium,  tea  and  silk, 
was  subject  to  many  exactions  and  restrictions,^  and  many  acts 
of  gross  injustice  were  committed  00  the  peisons  of  Englishmen. 
To  obtain  some  redress  the  British  government  at  length  sent 
an  embassy  to  Peking  (1793)  and  Lord  Macartney  was  chosen 
to  represent  George  in.  on  the  occasion.  The  mission  waa  treated 
as  showing  that  Great  Britam  was  a  state  tiibutacy  to  Chinas 
and  Lord  Macartney  was  received  with  every  courtesy.   But  the 
concessions  he  sought  were  not  accorded,  and  in  this  sense  his 
mission  was  a  failure. 

Kia-k*ing's  reign  was  disturbed   and    disastrous.     In  the 

northern  and  western  provinces,  rebdlion  after  rebellion  broke 

out,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  carelessness,  incompetency 

and  obstinacy  of  the  emperor,  and  the  coasts  were  infested  with 

pirates,  whose  niunber  and  organization  enabled  them  for  a  long 

time  to  hold  the  imperial  fleet  in  check.   Meanwhile  the  condition 

of  the  foreign  merchants  at  Canton  had  not  improved,  and  to  set 

matters  on  a  better  footing  the  British  government  despatched 

a  second  ambassador  in  the  person  of  Lord  Amherst  t&  Peking 

in  1 81 6.    As  he  decb'ned  to  kowtow  before  the  emperor,,  he  was 

not  admitted  to  the  imperial  presence  and  the  mission:  proved 

^  See  Morse's  Trade  and  Adrnmistraium  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
chap.  ix. 
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abortive.  Destitute  of  all  royal  qualities,  a  slave  to  his  passions, 
and  tlie  servant  of  caprice,  Kia-k*ing  died  in  1820.  llie  event 
fraught  with  the  greatest  consequences  to  China  which  occurred 
in  his  reign  (though  at  iht  time  it  attracted  little  attention)  was 
the  arrival  of  the.  first  Protestant  misaSonary,  Dr  R.  Morrison 
{q,v,)y  who  reached  Canton  in  1807. 

Tao-kwang  (1820-1850),  the  new  emperor,  though  possessed 
in  his  eaiiy  years  of  considerable  energy,  had  no  sooner  ascended 
the  throne  than  he  gave  himsdf  up  to  the  pursuit  <^  pleasure. 
The  reforms  which  his  first  manifestoes  foreshadowed  never 
seriously  occupied  his  attention.  Insurrection  occurred  in 
'  Formosa,  Kwang*ai,  Ho-nan  and  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
^  the  Triad  Society,  which  had  originated  during  the  reign  of 
K^ang'^hi,  again  became  formidable. 

More  important  to  the  future  of  the  country  than  the  internal 
disturbances  was  the  new  attitude  taken  at  this  time  towards 
:  China  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  Hitherto  the  European 
missionaries  and  traders  in  China  had  been  dependent  upon 
;  the  goodwill  of  the  Chinese.  The  Portuguese  had  been  allowed 
to  settle  at  Macao  iq,v.)  for  some  centuries;  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  since  the  time  of  Ricd  had  been  alternately  patron- 
^  ized  and  persecuted;  Protestant  missionaries  had  scarcely 
r  gained  a  footh<dd;  the  Europeans  ailowed  to  trade  at  Canton 
continued  to  suffer  imder  vexatious  regulations — ^the  Chinese 
in  general  regarded  Europeans  as  barbarians,  '*  foreign  devils." 
'  Of  the  armed  strength  of  Europe  they  were  ignorant.  They  were 
:  now  to  be  undeoeived.  Great  Britain  being  the  first  power  to 
take  action.  The  hardships  inflicted  on  the  British  merchants 
'  at  Canton  became  so  unbearable  that  when,  in  1834,  the  mono- 
jx^y  of  the  East  India  Company  ceased,  the  British  government 
sent  Lord  Napier  as  minister  to  superintend  the  foreign  trade 
at  that  port*  Lord  Napier  was  inadequately  supported,  and  the 
-anxiedes  of  heb  positiqin  brought  im  an  attack  of  fever,  from 
which  he  died  at  Macao  after  a  few  months'  residence  in  China. 
The  €luef  OMse  of  oom{daint  addnced  by  the  mandarins  was 
the  introduction  o{  opium  by  the  merchants,  and  for  years 
they  attempted  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop 
to  its  importation*  At  length  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral 
Sir  Chaijes)  Elliot,  the  superintendent  of  trade,  in  1839  agreed 
that  all  the  opium  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen  should  be  given 
up  to  the  aative  authorities,  aad  he  exacted  a  pledge  from  the 
merchants  that  tbgiy  would  no  longer  deal  in  the  drug.  On  the 
3rd  of  Apdl  20,283  chests  of  <ipium  were  handed  over  to  the 
mandarins  and  were  by  them  destroyed.  The  surrender  of  the 
w^wMt  rm^vua  led  to  further  demands  by  Lin  Tze-su,  the 
Otairt  Cfaiiuise  impeiial  comnussioner,  demands  which  were 
Britain,  considered  by  the  British  government  to  amount  to 
'^^  -a  casus  hdU,  and  in  1840  war  was  declared.  In  the 
same  year  the  fleet  captured  Chusaa,  and  \a  the  following  year 
the  Bo^jne  Forts  fell,  in  consequence  of  which  operations  the 
Chinese  :i^greed  to  cede  Hong-Kong  to  the  victors  and  to  pay 
them  aa  indemnity  of  6,000,000  dollars.  As  soon  as  t^  news 
reached  Peking,  Y^  Shen,  who  had  succeeded  Commissioner  Lin, 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  and  degraded,  and  Yi  Shen,  another 
Tatar,  was  appointed  in  his  room.  Before  the  new  commissioner 
reached  his  post  Canton  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cough,  <and  shortly  afta^ards  Amoy,  Ning-po,  Tinghai  in 
Chusan,  Chapu,  Shanghai  and  Chln-kiang  Fu  shared  the  same 
fate.  Nanking  would  also  have  been  captured  had  not  the 
imperial  government,  dreading  the  loss  of  the  ''  Southern 
Capital,'^  proposed  terms  of  peace.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who 
had  succeeded  Ciq)tain  Elliot,  concluded,  in  1842,  a  treaty  with 
the  u^perial  commissioners,  by  which  the  four  additional  ports 
of  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai  were  declared  open  to 
foreign  trade,  and  an  indemnity  of  21,000,000  dollars  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  British. 

On  ^e  accesdon  of  Hien*f§ng  in  1850,  a  demand  was  ildsed  for 
the  reforms  which  had  been  hoped  for  under  Tao-kwang,  but  Hien- 
f^ng  posaeseed  in  an  exageerated  form  the  selfish  and 
tyrannical  nature  of  his  fatner,  together  with  a  voluptu- 
ary's craving  for  every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure.    For  some 
time  Kwang-si  had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  and  when  the 
ipcople  ioUnd  that  there  ^aa  no  hope  oi  reli^  from  the  oppression 


they  endured,  they  proclaimed  a  youth,  who  was  aaid  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  last  emperor  ol  the  Ming  dynasty,  as  emperor, 
under  the  title  of  T'ien-tfi  or  "  Heavenly  \^rtue."  From  Kwang-si 
the  revolt  spread  into  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan,  and  then  languished  trom 
want  of  a  leader  and  a  definite  political  cry.  When,  however,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  possibility  that,  b^  force  of  arms  and  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  money,  the  impenalists  would  le-establi^  tneir 
supremacy,  a  leader  presented  himself  in  Kwang-a,  whose  energy  of 
character,  combined  with  great  political  and  religious  enthusiasm« 
speedily  gained  for  him  the  suffrages  of  the  discontented.  This  was 
Hung  Siu-ts*iian.  He  proclaimed  himself  as  sent  by  heaven  to  drive 
out  the  Tatars,  and  to  restore  in  his  own  person  the  succession  to 
China.  ^  At  the  same  time,  havine  been  converted  to  Christianity  and 
profesdng  to  abhor  the  vices  ana  sins  of  the  age.  he  cailed  on  all  die 
virtuous  of  the  land  to  extirpate  rulers  who  were  standing  examples 
of  all  that  was  base  and  vile  m  human  nature.  Crowds  soon  floc&ed 
to  his  standard.  T*ien-t6  was  deserted;  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  followers  (who  abandoned  the  practice  of  shaving  the 
head),  Hung  Siu-tsiian  marched  northwards  and  captured  Wu- 
ch*ang  on  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  the  capital  of  Hu-peh.  Tnen,  moving 
down  the  river,  he  proceed^  to  the  attack  of  Nanking.  Without 
much  difficulty  Hu^g  Siu-tsiian  in  18^  established  himself  within 
its  walls,  and  proclaimed  the  inauguration  of  the  T*ai-p*ing  dynasty, 
of  which  he  nominated  himself  tne  first  emperor  uncfer  the  title  of 
T'ien  Wang  or  "  Heavenly  king.*'  During  the  next  few  years  his 
armies  penetrated  victoriously  as  far  north  as  Tientsin  and  as  far  east 
as  Chin-kiang  and  Su-chow,  while  bands  of  sympathizers  with  his 
cause  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amoy.  As  if  still  x«iil*0<Air 
further  to  aid  him  in  his  schemes,  Great  Britain  declared  rnSm^^ 
war  against  the  Tatar  dynasty  in  1857,  in  consequence  of  '•^""^ 
an  outrage  known  as  the  "Arrow*'  affair  (see  Parkbs,Sir  Harry 
Smith).  In  December  1857  Canton  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  a 
further  blow  was  struck  against  the  prestige  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
by  the  determination  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  had  been  sent  as  special 
ambassador,  to  go  to  Peking  and  communicate  directly  with  the 
emperor.  In  May  1858  the  Taku  Forts  were  taken,  and  Lord  Elgin 
went  up  the  Peiho  to  Tientsin  en  route  for  the  capital.  At  Tientsin, 
however,  imperial  commissioners  persuaded  him  to  conchide  a  treaty 
with  them  on  the  spot,  which  treaty  it  was  agreed  should  be  ratified 
at  Pekinff  in  the  following  year.  When,  however,  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce»  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of  Pekine, 
attiempted  to  pass  Taku  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  the  vessels 
escortmg  him  were  treacherously  fired  on  from  the  forts  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return.  Thereupon  Lord  Elgin  was  again  sent  out  with 
full  powers,  accompanied  by  a  large  force  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hope  Grant.  The  French  (to  seek  reparation  for  the  murder  of  a 
missionary  in  Kwang^-si)  took  part  in  the  campaign,  and  on  the  ist  of 
August  i860  the  aUies  landed  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
at  Pei^tang,  a  village  12  m.  north  of  Taku.  A  few  days  later  Uie  forts 
at  that  place  were  taken,  and  thence  the  allies  marched  to  Peking. 
Finding  further  resistance  to  be  hopeless,  the  Chinese  opened 
negotiations,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  their  good  faith  surrenders  the 
An-ting  gate  of  the  capital  to  the  allies.  On  the  24th  of  October 
j86p  the  treaty  of  1858  was  radfied  by  Prince  Kung  and  Ix>rd  Elgin, 
and  a  convention  was  signed  under  tne  teems  of  which  the  Chinese 
agreed  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  8,000,000  taels.  The  right  of 
Europeans  to  travel  in  the  interior  wasgranted  and  freedom  guaran- 
teed to  the  preaching  of  Christianity.  The  customs  tariff  then  agreed 
upon  legali^  the  import  of  opium,  though  the  treaty  of  1858,  like 
that  of  184^,  was  silent  on  the  subject. 

Great  Britain  and  France  were  not  the  only  powers  of  Europe  with 
whom  Hien-f^n«  was  called  to  deal.  On  the  northern  border  of  the 
empire  Russia  began  to  exercise  pressure.  Russia  had  begun  to 
colonize  the  lower  Amur  region,  and  was  pressing  towards  the 
Pacific.  This  was  a  remote  region,  only  part  of  the  Chinese  empire 
since  the  Manchu  conquest,  and  by  treaties  of  1858  and  i860  China 
ceded  to  Russia  all  its  territory  north  of  the  Amur  and  between  the 
Ussuri  and  the  Pacific  (see  Amur,  province).  The  Russians  in  their 
newly  acquired  land  founded  the  port  of  Vladivostok  {q.v.). 

Hien-fi^ngr  died  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1861,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  T'ung-chi  (i  861-1875),  a  child  of  five  years  old, 
whose  mother,  Tsz'e  Hsi  (1834-1908).  had  been  raised   T-uam-^AL 
from  the  place  of  favourite  concubine  to  that  of  Imperial  ^„^1™ 
Consort.   The  legitimate  empress,  Tsz'e  An,  was  childless,   aaw^H 
and  the  two  dowagers  became  joint  regents.    The  con-  Iglonm 
elusion  of  peace  with  the  allies  was  the  signal  for  a  tSl^ 
renewal  of  the  campaign  against  the  T'ai-p'ings,  and,  '^^'"' 
benefiting  by  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  British  authorities  engen- 
dered by  the  return  of  amicable  relations,  the  Chinese  government 
succeeded  in  enlisting  Major  Charles  George  Gordon  (9.0.)  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  their  service.    In  a  suorisingiy  dhort  space  of 
time  this  ofiicer  formed  the  troops,  which  had  tormeriy  been  under 
the  command  of  an  American  named  Ward,  into  a  formidable  army, 
and  without  delay  took  the  field  against  the  rebels.    From  that  day 
the  fortunes  of  the  T'ai-p'in^s  declined.    They  lost  city  after  city, 
and,  finally  {n  July  1864,  the  impenalists,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years,  once  more  gained  possession  of  Nanking.    T*ien  Wang  com- 
mitted suicide  on  the  capture  oiF  his  capital,  and  with  him  fell  his 
cause.     Those  of  his  followers  who  escaped  the  sword  (tispersed 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  T'ai-p'ings  ceased  to  be. 
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With  the  measure  of  peace  whieh  -wa^'thcn  restored  to  the  country  \ 
trade  rapidly  revived,  except  in  Yun-nan,  where  the  Mahommedan 
rebels,  luiown  as  Panthays,  under  Suleiman,  still  kept  the  imperial 
forces  at  bay.  Against  these  foes  the  government  was  careless  to 
tatoe  active  measures,  until  in  1872  Prince  Hassan,  the  adopted  son 
of  Suleiman,  was  sent  to  England  to  gain  the  recognition  of  the 
queen  for  his  father's  government. '  This  step  aroused  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  imperial  government,  and  a  laiige  force  was 
despatched  to  the  scene  of  tlie  rebellion.  Before  the  year  was  out 
the  Mahommedan  capital  Ta-li  Fu  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  im- 
perialists, and  the  followers  of  Suleiman  were  mercilessly  exter- 
minated. In  February  1 873  the  two  dowager  empresses  resigned  their 
powers  as  regents.  This  long:-expected  time  was  seized  upon  by  the 
foreign  ministers  to  urge  their  nght  of  audience  With  the  emperor, 
and  on  the  29th  of  June  1873  the  privilege  of  gazing  on  the  "  sacred 
countenance  "  was  accorded  them. 

The  emperor  T'ung-chi  died  without  issue,  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  theTs'ing  dynasty, 
passed  out  of  the  direct  line.    As  already  stated,  the  first 
^*    emperor  of  the  Ts'ing  dynasty,  Shih-tsu  Hwangti,  on 

'^^y  gaining  possession  of  the  throne  on  the  fall  of  the  Ming, 
"'^^^  or  "  ureat  Bright  "  dynasty,  adopted  the  title  of  Shun- 
chi  for  his  reign,  which  began  in  the  year  1644.  The  legendary 
progenitor  of  these  Manchu  rulers  was  Aisin  Gioro,  whose  name  is 
said  to  point  to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  related  to  the  race  of 
Nti-chih,  or  Kin,  i.e.  Golden  Tatars,  who  reigned  in  northern  China 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  K*ang-hi  (1661-1722)  was  the 
third  son  of  Shun-chi;  Yung-ching  (1722-1735)  was  the  fourth  son 
of  K'ang-hi;  K'ien-lung  (i  736-1 795)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Yung- 
ch6ng;  Ria-k'ing  (1796-1820)  was  the  fifteenth  son  of  Klen-lung; 
Tao-Rwang  (1821-1850)  was  the  second  son  of  Kia-k'ing;  Hien- 
fftng  (i  851-1861)  was  the  fourth  of  the  nine  sons  who  were  bom  to 
the  emperor  Tao-kwang;  and  T*ung-chi  (i  862-1 875)  was  the  only 
son  of  Hien-f§ng.  The  choice  now  fell  upon  Tsai-t'ien  (as  he  was 
called  at  birth),  the  infant  son  (born  Atigust  2,  1872)  ot  Yi-huan, 
Prince  Chun,  the  seventh  son  of  the  emperor  Tao-kwang  and  brother 
of  the  emperor  Hien-f6ng[;  his  mother  was  a  aster  of  the  empress 
Tsz*e  Hsi,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Li  Hung-chane,  obtained  his  adoption 
and  proclamation  as  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Kwang-su,  "  Suc- 
cession of  Glory." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  would  arise  among  the 
princes  of  the  imperial  house  were  they  each  to  adopt  an  arbitrary 
I  rta/  ft^ni®»  *^^  emperor  K'ang-hi  decreed  that  each  of  his 
^Jfnv  twenty-four  sons  should  have  a  ^sotud  name  consisting 
BomencLi'  °^  ^^^  characters,  the  first  of  which  should  be  Ynng^  and 
tun  Mad  ^^^  second  should  be  compounded  with  the  determinative 
jf^^gf^  shih,  "  to  manifest,"  an  arrangement  which  would,  as  has 

been  remarked,  find  an  e*act  parallel  in  a  system  by  which 
the  sons  in  an  English  family  might  be  called  Louis  Edward,  Louis 
Edwin,  Louis  Edwy,  Louis  Edgar  and  so  on.  This  device  obtained  also 
in  the  next  generation,  all  the  princes  of  which  had  Hung  for  their 
first  name,  and  the  emperor  KHen-lung  (1736-1795)  extended  it  into 
a  system,  and  directed  that  the  succeeding  generations  should  take 
the  four  characters  Yung,  Mien  Yih  and  Tsai  respectively,  as  the 
first  part  of  their  names.  Eight  other  characters,  namely,  /**«,  K«, 
Hhtg,  KH,  TaOtK*ai,  Tshig,Kt,yrere  subsequently  added,  thus  provid- 
ing generic  names  for  twelve  generations.  With  the  generation  repre- 
sented by  Kwang-su  the  first  four  characters  were  exhausted,  and 
any  sons  of  the  emperor  Kwane-su  would  therefore  have  been  called 
P*u.  By  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  "  Great  Pure  "  dynasty,  twelve 
degrees  of  rank  are  distributed  among  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
house,  and  are  as  follows:  (i)  Ho-shih  Tsin  Wang,  prince  of  the 
first  order:  (2)  To-lo  Keun  Wanp^,  prince  of  the  second  order; 
(3)  To-lo  Beileh,  prince  of  the  third  order;  (4)  Ku-shan  Bcitsze, 
prince  of  the  fourth  order;  5  to  8,  Kung,  or  duke  fwith  distinctive 
designations);  9  to  12,  Tsiang-keun,  general  (with  distinctive  desig- 
nations). The  sons  of  emperors  usually  receive  patents  of  the  first 
or  second  order  on  their  reaching  manhood,  and  on  their  sons  is 
bestowed  the  title  of  Beileh.  A  Beileh* s  sons  become  Beiisze;  a 
Beitsze's  sons  become  Kung,  and  so  on.  (R.  K.  D. ;  X.) 

(T>)^Prom  187s  io  igoi. 

The  accession  to  the  throne  of  Kwang-su  in  January  1875 
attracted  little  notice  outside  China,  as  the  supreme  power 

continued  to  be  vested  in  the  two  dowager-empresses 
2JJJ!J|JJ^  — the  empress  Tsz'e  An,  principal  wife  of  the  emperor 
^tapnMtsg.  Hien-f^g,  and  the  empress  Tsz*e  Hsi,  secondary  wife 

of  the  same  emperor,  and  mother  of  the  emperor 
T*ung-chi.  Yet  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  the 
emperor  Kwang-su's  accession  which  might  well  have  arrested 
attention.  The  emperor  T'lmg-chi,  who  had  himself  succumbed 
to  an  ominously  brief  and  m3^terious  illness,  left  a  young  widow 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  and  had  she  given  birth  to  a 
male  child  her  son  would  have  been  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  even  before  she  sickened  and  died — of  grief,  it  was  officially 


stated,  at  the  los&  of  her  imperial  spouse— the  dowager-empresses 
had  solved  the  question  oi  the  Buccession  by  pladn;^  KMSLng-^su 
on  the  throne,  a  measure  which  was  not  only  in  itself  arbitrary, 
but  also  in  direct  conflict  with.oneof  the  most  sacred  ^^Cfainese 
traditions.  The  sol^nn  rites  of  ancestor'^worship^  inbumbent  on 
every  Chinaman,  and,  above  all,  upob  the  empeMr,  can  only  be 
properly  performed  by  a  member  of  a  3^imger  generation  than 
those  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  honour.  The  .emperor  Kwang-su, 
being  a  first  cousin  to  the  emperor  T*ung-<hi,  was  not  therefore 
qualified  to  offer  up  the  customary  sacrifices  before  the  ancestral 
tablets  of  his  predecessor.  The  accession  of  an  infant  in  the 
place  of  T^ung-chi  achieved,  however,  for  the  time^'being  what 
was  doubtless  the  paramount  object  of  the  policy  of  the  two 
empresses,  namely,  their  imdisturbed  tenure  of  the  regency,  in 
which  the  jrmior  empress  Ts2*e  Hsi,  a  woman  of  unquestionable 
ability  and  boundless  ambition,  had  gradually  become  the 
predominant  partner. 

The  first  question  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment tmder  the  new  reign  was  one  of  the  gravest  importance, 
and  nearly  led  to  a  war  with  Great  Britaih.  The  Indian 
government  was  desirous*  of  seeing  the  old  trade  relations 
between  Burma  and  the  south-west  provinces,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  Yun-nan  rebellion,  re-established,  and  for  that 
purpose  proposed  to  send  a  mission  across  the  frontier  into  China. 
The  Peking  government  assented  and  issued  passports 
for  the  party,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  ^"^^ 
Browne.  Mr  A.  R.  Margary,  a  young  and  promising  Matgmty, 
member  of  the  China  consular  service,  who  was  told 
off  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  interpreter,  "V^as  treacherously 
murdered  by  Chinese  at  the  small  town  of  Manwyne  and  almost 
simultaneously  an  attack  was  made  on  the  expe^tion  by  armed 
forces  wearing  Chinese  xmiform  (January  187  5)  .■  'Colonel  Browne 
with  difficulty  made  his  way  back  to  Bbamo  and^the  expedition 
was  abandoned. 

Tedious  negotiations  followed,  and,  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  outrage,  an  arrangement  was  come  to  on  the  basis  of 
guarantees  for  the  future,  rather  than  vengeante  for 
the  past.    The  arrangement  was  embodied  in  the  ^^^jLf**' 
Chifu  convention,  dated  13th  September  1876.    The  j^y^, 
terms  of  the  settlement  comprised  (z)  a  mission  of 
ax>ology  from  China  to  the  British  court;  <s)  the  promulgation 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire  of  an  imperial 
proclamation,  setting  out  the  right  of  foreigners  to  travel  under 
passport,  and  the  obligation  of  the  authorities  to  protect  them; 
and  (3)  the  payment  of  indemnity.    Additional  artides  were 
subsequently  signed  in  London  relative  to  the  collection  of  likin 
on  Indian  opium  and  other  matters. 

Simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahommedan 
rebellion  in  Yun-nan,  a  similar  disturbance  had  arisen 
in  the  north-west  provinces  of  Shen-si  and  Kan-suh.  5*jj^'* 
This  was  followed  by  a  revolt  of  the  whole  of  the  x«S. 
Central  Asian  tribes,  which  for  two  thousand  years  had 
more  or  less  acknowledged  the  imperial  sway.  In  Kashgaria  a 
nomad  chief  named  Yakub  Beg,  otherwise  known  as  the  Atalik 
GhlUd,  had  made  himself  amir,  and  seemed  likely  to  establish 
a  strong  rule.  The  fertile  province  of  Kulja  or  Hi,  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  T'ianshan  range,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Russia 
in  1871  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  anarchy,  but 
with  a  promise  that  when  China  should  have  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  order  in  her  Central  Asian  dominions  it  should  be 
given  back.  The  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  rebellion  in 
Central  Asia  by  the  European  powers,  notably  by  the  sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  British  government,  aroused  the  Chinese  to 
renewed  efforts  to  recover  their  lost  territories,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  similar  crisis  in  Yun-nan,  they  undertook  the  task 
with  sturdy  deliberation.  They  borrowed  money — ^£1, 600,000 — 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  this  being  the  first  appearance 
of  China  as  a  borrower  in  the  foreign  markets,  and  appointed  the 
viceroy,  Tso  Tsung-t'ang,  commander-in-chief.  By  degrees  the 
emperor's  authority  was  established  from  the  confines  of  Kan-suh 
to  Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  and  Chinese  garrisons  were  stationed 
in  touch  with  the  Russian  outpost  in  the  region  of  the  Pamirs 
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(pecembex  1377).  Russia  lyas  ;i¥>w  called  upon  to  restore 
K.ulja,  China  being  in  a  position  to  maintain  order*  China 
despatched  Chung-;how»  a  Manchu  of  the  highest  rank»  who  had 
been  notoriously  concerned  in.  the  Tientsin  massacre  of  1870, 
to  St  Petersburg  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  After  some  months 
of  discussion  a  document  was  signed  (September  1879),  termed 
,.  the  treaty  of  Livadia^  whereby  China  recovered,  not 
^^JJ*[f^  indeed  thci  whole,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
disputed  territory, "on  her  paying  to  Russia  five  million 
roubles  as  the  cost  of  occupation.  The  treaty  was, 
however,  received  with  a  storm  of  indignation  in  China. 
Memorials  poured  in  from  all  sides  denouncing  the  treaty  and 
its  author.  Foremost  among  these  was  one  by  Chang  Chih- 
tung,  who  afterwards  became  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
viceroys,  and  goveraor-genei;al  of  Hu-peh  ^d  Hu-nan  provinces. 
Prince  Chun,  the  emperor's  father,. came  intp  prominence  at  this 
juncture  as  an  advocate  for  war,  and  under  these  combined 
influences  the  unfortunate  Chung-how  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death  (3rd  of  Mfurch  1880).  For  some  months  warlike  pre- 
parations went  on,  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  imminent. 
In  the  end,  however^  calmer  counsels  prevailed.  It  was  decided 
to  send  the  Marquis  Tseng,  who  in  the  meantime  had  become 
minister  in  London^  to  Russi<  to  negotiate.  A  new  treaty 
which  still  left  Russia  in  possession  of  part  .of  the  Hi  valley 
was  ratified  on  the  19th  of  August  1881.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment could  now  contemplate  the  almost  complete  recovery  of 
the  whole  extensive  dominions  which  had  at  any  time  owned 
the  imperial  sway.  The  regions  directly  administered  by  the 
officers  of  the  emperor  extended,  from  the  borders  of  Siberia 
on  the  north  to  Annam  and  Burma  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east  to  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  on  the 
west.  There  was  also  a  fringe  of  tributary  nations  which  still 
kept  up  the  ancient  forms  of  allegiance,  and  which  more  or 
less  acknowledged  the  dominioi  of  the  central  kingdom.  The 
priivcipal  tributary  natipns  then  we^e'  Korea,  Lu-chu,  Annam, 
Burma  and  Nepal 

Korea  was  the  first  of  the  dependencies  to  come  into  notice.  In 
1866  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  were  murdered,  and 
about  the  same  time  an  American  vessel  was  burnt  in  one  of  the 
rivers  and  her  crew  murdered.  China  refused  satisfaction,  both 
to  France  and  America,  and  suffered  reprisals  to  be  made  on 
Korea  without  t)rotest.  America  and  Japan  both  desired  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties  for  the  opening  up  of  Korea,  and 
proposed  to  negotiate  with  China.  China  refused  and 
referred  them  to  the  Korean  government  direct,  saying 
she  wa6  not  wont  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  her  vassal 
states.  As,a  result  Japan  concluded  a  treaty  in  1876,  in  which 
the  independence  of  Korea  was  expressly  recognized.  This  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  protest,  but  as  other  nations  proceeded 
to  conclude  treaties  on  the  same  terms  China  began  to  perceive 
her  mistake,  antj  endeavoured  to  tack  on  to  each  a  declaration 
by  the  king  that  he  was  in  fact  a  tributary — a  declaration, 
however,  which  was  quietly  ignored.  Japan,  however,  was  the 
only  power  with  which  controversy  immediately  arose.  In  1882 
a  faction  fight,  which  had  long  been  smouldering,  broke  out, 
headed  by  the  kirlg's  father,  the  Tai  Won  Kun,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Japanese  legation  was  attacked  and  the  whole  Japanese 
colony  had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  China  sent  troops,  and  by 
adroitly  kidnapping  the  Tai  Won  Kun,  order  wasi  for  a  time 
restored.  The  Japanese  legation  was  replaced,  but  tmder  the 
protection  of  a  strong  body  of  Japanese  troops.  Further  revolu- 
tions and  riots  followed,  in  "which  the  troops  of  the  two  countries 
took  sides,  and  there  was  imminent  danger  of  war.  To  obviate 
this  risk,  it  was  agreed  in  1885  between  Count  Ito  and  Li  Hung- 
Chang  that  both  sides  should  withdraw  their  troops,  the  king 
being  advised  to  engage  officers  of  a  third  state  to  put  his  army 
on  such  a  footing  as  would  maintain  order,  and  each  undertook 
to  give  the  other  notice  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  send 
troops  again.  In  this  way  a  modus  vivendi  was  established 
which  lasted  till  1894. 

We  can  only  glance  briefly  at  the  domestic  affairs  of  China  dur- 
ing the  period  1875-1882.  The  years  1877-1878  were  marked  by 
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a  ianwejQ  S^haf^-^i^d.Sitw^Huug*  which  ler  duration ^nd 
iiUensity.has  psObably  never  been  equalled.    It  "was  computed 
that  li  or  13  millions  perished.    It  wafe  vainly  hoped 
that  this  loss  of  life^  due  mainly  to  defective,  com-  ^^^^ 
munications,  would  induce  the  Chinese  government  isrS'iS^. 
to    listen^    to-  proposals'  .foi   railway    construction. 
The  Russian  sCai^  had,  h6wever,  taught  the  Chinese  the  value 
of  telegraphs,  and  in  1981  the  first  line  was  laid  from  Tientsin 
to    ShaAgbai..   Further  .construction   was   continued   without 
instermission  from  this  date.    A  beginmng  also  was  made  in 
naval  affairs.    The  arsenal  at  Fuchow  was  turning  out  small 
composite  gunboats,  a  training  ship  was  bought  and  put  under 
the  command  of  a  British  officer.     Several  armoured  cruisers 
were  ordered  itom  England,  and  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  fortifications  oi  Port  Arthur  and  Wei-hai-wei.    Forts 
were  also  built  and  guns  mounted  at  Fuchow,  Shanghai,  Canton 
and  other  vulnerable,  points.    Money  for  these  purposes  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  customs  duties  on  foreign  trade, 
and  China  had  learnt  that  at  need  she  could  borrow  from  the 
foreign  banks  on'  the  security  of  this  revenue. 

In  1881  the  senior  regent,  the  empress  Tsz'e  An,  was  carried 
off  by  a  sudden  attack  of  he^rt  disease,  and  the  empress  Tsz*e  Hsi 
remained  in  \individed  possession  of  the  supreme  power  during 
the  remainder  of  the  emperor  Kwang-su*s  minority.  .  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  firmly  estabUshed  at  Tientsin,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
capital,  as  viceroy  of  the  home  province  of  Chihli  and  super- 
intendent  of  northern  trade,  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  his  imperisd 
mistress's  favour  than  was  often  granted  by  the  ruling  Manchus 
to  officials  of  Chinese  birth,  and  in  all  the  graver  questions  of 
foreign  policy  his  advice  was  generally  decisive. 

While  the  dispute  with  Japan  was  still  going  on  regarding 
Korea,  China  found  herself  involved  in  a  more  serious  quarrel  in 
respect  of  another  tributary  state  which  lay  on  the 
southern  frontier.  By  a  treaty  made  between  JFrance  ^^Ji**^ 
and  Annam  in  1874,  the  Red  river  or  Songkoi,  which,  ^uioi, 
rising  in  south-western  China,  flows  through  Tongking, 
was  opened  to  trade,  together  with  the  cities  of  Haiphong  and 
Hanoi  situated  on  the  delta.  The  object  of  the  French  was  to 
find  a  trade  route  to  Yun-nan  and  Sze-ch'uen  from  a  base  of  their 
own,  and  it  was  hoped  the  Red  river  would  furnish  such  a 
route.  Tongking  at  this  time,  however,  was  infested  with  bands 
of  pirates  and  cut-thtoats,  many  of  whom  were  Chinese  rebels 
or  ex-rsbels  who  had  been  driven  across  the  frontier  by  the 
suppression  of  the  Yun-nan  alid  Taiping  rebellions,  conspicuous 
among  them  being  an  organization  called  the  Black  Flags. 
And  when  in  J8S2  France  ^ent  troops  to  Tongking  to  restore 
order  (the  Annkmese  government  having  failed  to  fulfil  its 
promises  in  that  respect)  China  began  to  protest,  claiming  that 
Annam  was  a  vassal  state  and  tmder  her  protection. 

France  took  np  notice  of  the  protest,  declaring  that  the  claim  had 
merely  an  archaeological  interest,  and  that,  in  any  case,  China  in 
military  affairs  was  a  quaniite  nigltgeahle.    France  found,      Tnmhhm 
however,  that  she  haa  undertaken  a  very  serious  task  in      JJIJ; 
trying  to  port  down  the  forces  of  disorder  (sec  ToNGinNG).      Pnnce 
The  Black  Flags  were,  it  was  believed,  being  aided  by  *  • 

money  and  arms  from  China,  and  as  time  went  on,  the  French  were 
more  and  more  beine  confronted  with  regular  Chinese  soldiers. 
Several  forts,  well  witnin  the  Tongking  frontier,  were  known  to  be 
garrisoned  by  Chinese  troops.  OpMsrations  contimied  with  more  or 
less  succdad  duiring  the  winter  and  spring  of  188^-1884.  Both  sides, 
however »  were  desirous  of  an  arrangement,  and  in  May  1884  a  con- 
vention was  signed  between  Li  Hung-Chane  and  a  Captain  Fournier, 
who  had  been  commissioned  ad  hoc,  whereby  China  agreed  to  withr, 
draw  her  garrisons  and  to  open  her  frontiers  to  trade,  France  agreeing, 
on  her  part,  to  respect  the  nction  oi  Chinese  suzerainty,  and  guarantee 
the  frontier  from  attack  by  brigands.  No  date  had  been  fixed  in  the 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  thie  Chinese  garrisons,  and  Fournier 
endeavoured  to  supplement  this  by  a  memorandum  to  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  fact  to  his  government.    In 

Eursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  French  troops  proceeded  to  occupy 
angson  on  the  date  fixed  (21st  June  1884).  The  Chinese  com- 
mandant refused  to  evacuate,  alleging,  in  a  despatch  which  no  one 
in  the  French  camp  was  competent  to  translate,  that  he  had  received 
no  orders,  and  begged  for  a  short  delay  to  enable  him  to  communicate 
with  hia  superiorsi  The  French  commandant  ordered  an  attack, 
which  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Mutual  recriminations  ensued. 
From  Paris  there  came  a  demand  for  a  huge  indemnity  as  reparation 
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for  the  insult.  The  Peking  government  offered  to  carry  out  the 
convention,  and  to  pay  a  smau  indemnity  for  the  lives  lost  through 
the  misunderstandmg.  This  was  refused,  and  hostilities  recom- 
menced, or,  as  the  French  preferred  to  call  them,  reprisals,  for  the 
fiction  was  still  kept  up  that  the  two  countries  were  not  at  war. 
Under  cover  of  this  fiction  the  French  fleet  peaceably  entered  the 
harbour  of  Fuchow,  havine  passed  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the 
river  without  hindrance.  Once  inside,  they  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  much  inferior  Chinese  fleet  which  was  then  quietly  at  anchor, 
destroying  at  the  same  time  a  large  part  of  the  arsenal  which  adjoins 
the  anchorage  (23rd  August  188^.  Retracing  its  steps,  the  French 
fleet  attacked  and  destroyed  with  impunity  the  forts  which  were 
built  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Min  nver,  and  could  offer  no 
resistance  to  a  force  coming  from  the  rear.  ^  After  this  exploit  the 
French  fleet  left  the  mainland  and  continued  its  reprisals  on  the  coast 
of  Formosa.  Kelune,  a  treaty  port,  was  bombarded  and  taken, 
October  4th.  A  simi&r  attempt,  however,  on  the  neighbouring  port 
of  Tamsui  was  unsuccessful,  the  landing  party  having  been  dnven 
back  to  their  ships  with  severe  loss.  The  attempt  was  not  renewed, 
and  the  fleet  thereafter  confined  itself  to  a  semi-blockade  of  the 
island,  which  was  prolonged  into  1885  but  led  to  no  practical  results. 
Negotiations  for  peace,  however,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in 
progress  through  the  mediation  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  were  at  this 
juncture  happily  concluded  (April  1885),  The  terms  were  practically 
those  of  the  Foumier  convention  of  the  year  before,  the  demand  for 
an  indemnity  having  been  quietly  dropped. 

China,  on  the  whole,  came  out  of  the  struggle  with  greatly 
increased  prestige.  She  had  tried  conclusions  with  a  first-class 
European  power  and  had  held  her  own.  Incorrect 
taetmed  conclusions  as  to  the  military  strength  of  China  were 
^^Mam.  consequently  drawn,  not  merely  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves— which  was  excusable — but  by  European  and 
even  British  authorities,  who  ought  to  have  been  better  informed. 
War  vessels  were  ordered  by  China  both  from  England  and 
Germany,  and  Admiral  Lang,  who  had  withdrawn  his  services 
while  the  war  was  going  on,  was  re-engaged  together  with  a 
number  of  British  officers  and  instructors.  The  completion  of 
the  works  at  Port  Arthur  was  taken  in  hand,  and  a  beginning 
was  made  in  the  construction  of  forts  at  Wei-hai-wei  as  a  second 
naval  base.  A  new  department  was  created  for  the  control  of 
naval  affairs,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Prince  Chun, 
father  of  the  emperor,  who  since  the  downfall  of  Prince  Kung 
in  1884  had  been  taking  a  more  and  more  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs. 

From  1885  to  1894  the  political  history  of  China  does  not  call 
for  extended  notice.  Two  incidents,  however,  must  be  recorded, 
(i)  the  conclusion  in  1886  of  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  in 
which  the  Chinese  government  undertook  to  recognize  British 
sovereignty  in  Burma,  and  (2)  the  temporary  occupation  of  Port 
Hamilton  by  the  British  fleet  (May  i88s-February 
1887).  In  1890  Admiral  Lang  resigned  his  command 
of  the  Chinese  fleet.  During  a  temporary  absence  of 
Lang's  colleague,  Admiral  Ting,  the  Chinese  second  in  command, 
claimed  the  right  to  take  charge — a  claim  which  Admiral  Lang 
naturally  resented.  The  question  was  referred  to  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  who  decided  against  Lang,  whereupon  the  latter  threw 
up  his  commission.  From  this  point  the  fleet  on  which  so  much 
depended  began  to  deteriorate.  Superior  officers  again  began 
to  steal  the  men's  pays,  the  ships  were  starved,  shells  filled  with 
charcoal  instead  of  powder  were  supplied,  accounts  were  cooked, 
and  all  the  corruption  and  malfeasance  that  were  rampant  in 
the  army  crept  back  into  the  navy. 

The  year  1894  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan. 
In  the  spring,  complications  again  arose  with  Japan  over  Korea, 
.  ^  and  hostilities  began  in  July.  The  story  of  the  war  is 
jmoan  ^^^^  elsewhere  (see  Chino- Japanese  War),  and  it  is 
IS94. '  unnecessary  here  to  recount  the  details  of  the  decisive 
victory  of  Japan.  A  new  power  had  arisen  in  the 
Far  East,  and  when  peace  was  signed  by  Li  Hung-Chang  at 
Shimonoseki  on  the  17th  of  April  1895  ^^  meant  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch.  The  terms  included  the  cession  of  Liao-tung 
peninsula,  then  in  actual  occupation  by  the  Japanese  troops, 
the  cession  of  Formosa,  an  indemnity  of  H.  taels  200,000,000 
(about  £30,000,000)  and  various  commercial  privileges. 

The  signature  of  this  treaty  brought  the  European  powers  on 
the  scene.  It  had  been  for  some  time  the  avowed  ambition  of 
Russia  to  obtain  an  ice-free  port  as  an  outlet  to  her  Siberian 
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possessions — an  ambition  which  was  considered  by  British  states- 
men as  not  unreasonable.  It  did  not,  therefore,  at  all  suit  her 
purposes  to  see  the  rising  power  of  Japan  commanding 
the  whole  of  the  coast-line  of  Korea.  Accordingly  in 
the  interval  between  the  signature  and  the  ratification  yuUom, 
of  the  treaty,  invitations  were  addressed  by  Russia 
to  the  great  powers  to  intervene  with  a  view  to  its  modifica- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  the  menace  to  China  which  the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  l^ 
the  Japanese  would  involve.  France  and  Germany  accepted  the 
invitation.  Great  Britain  declined.  In  the  end  the  three  powers 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  on  Japan  that  she  gave  up  the 
whole  of  her  continental  acquisitions,  retaining  only  the  island  of 
Formosa.  The  indemnity  was  on  the  other  hand  increased  by 
H.  taels  30,000,000.  For  the  time  the  integrity  of  China  seemed 
to  be  preserved,  and  Russia,  France  and  Germany  could  pose  as 
her  friends.  Evidence  was,  however,  soon  forthcoming  that 
Russia  and  France  had  not  been  disinterested  in  rescuing 
Chinese  territory  from  the  Japanese  grasp.  Russia  now  obtained 
the  right  to  carry  the  Siberian  railway  across  Chinese  territory 
from  Stryetensk  to  Vladivostok,  thus  avoiding  a  long  d6tour, 
besides  giving  a  grasp  on  northern  Manchuria.  France  obtained, 
by  a  convention  dated  the  20th  of  June  1895,  a  rectification  of 
frontier  in  the  Mekong  valley  and  certain  railway  and  mining 
rights  in  Kiang-si  and  Yun-nan.  Both  powers  obtained  con- 
cessions of  land  at  Hankow  for  the  purposes  of  a  settlement. 
Russia  was  also  said  to  have  negotiated  a  secret  treaty,  fre- 
quently described  as  the  "  Cassini  Convention,"  but  more 
probably  signed  by  Li  Hung-Chang  at  Moscow,  giving  her  the 
right  in  certain  contingencies  to  Port  Arthur,  which  was  to  be 
refortified  with  Russian  assistance.  And  by  way  of  further 
securing  her  hold,  Russia  guaranteed  a  4%  loan  of  £15,000,000 
issued  in  Paris  to  enable  China  to  pay  off  the  first  instalment  of 
the  Japanese  indemnity.  .  .        ^    .   ^ 

The  convention  between  France  and  China  of  the  20th  of  June 
1895  brought  China  into  sharp  conflict  with  Great  m^koag 
Britain.  China,  having  by  the  Burma  convention  of  vattey 
1 886  agreed  to  recognize  British  sovereignty  over  ^Oaputt, 
Burma,  her  quondam  feudatory,  also  agreed  to  a  de-  '***• 
limitation  of  boundaries  at  the  proper  time.  Effect  was  given  to 
this  last  stipulation  by  a  subsequent  convention  concluded  in 
London  (ist  of  March  1894),  which  traced  the  boundary  line  from 
the  Shan  states  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  Mekong  river  on  the  east. 
In  the  Mekong  valley  there  were  two  semi-independent  native 
territories  over  which  suzerainty  had  been  claimed  in  times  gone 
by  both  by  the  kings  of  Ava  and  by  the  Chinese  emperors. 
These  territories  were  named  Meng  Lun  and  Kiang  Himg — the 
latter  lying  partly  on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other  of  the 
Mekong  river,  south  of  the  point  where  it  issues  from  Chinese 
territory.  The  boundary  line  was  so  drawn  as  to  leave  both 
these  territories  to  China,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  China  should 
not  alienate  any  portion  of  these  territories  to  any  other  power 
without  the  previous  consent  of  Great  Britain.  Yielding  to 
French  pressure,  and  regardless  of  the  undertaking  she  had 
entered  into  with  Great  Britain,  China,  in  the  convention  with 
France  in  June  1895,  so  drew  the  boundary  line  as  to  cede  to 
France  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  Kiang  Hung  which  lay 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong.  Compensation  was  demanded 
by  Great  Britain  from  China  for  this  breach  of  faith,  and  at  the 
same  time  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  France.  These 
resulted  in  a  joint  declaration  by  the  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  dated  the  15th  of  January  1896,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  as  regards  boundary  that  the  Mekong  from  the  point  of 
its  confluence  with  the  Nam  Huk  northwards  as  far  as  the 
Chinese  frontier  should  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  pos- 
sessions or  spheres  of  influence  of  the  two  powers.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  any  commercial  privileges  obtained  by  either  power 
in  Yun-nan  or  Sze-ch*uen  should  be  open  to  the  subjects  of  the  . 
other.  The  negotiations  with  China  resulted  in  a  further  agree- 
ment, dated  the  4th  of  February  1897,  whereby  considerable  • 
modifications  in  favoiu:  of  Great  Britain  were  made  in  the  | 
Burma  boundary  drawn  by  the  1894  convention. 
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While  Russia  and  France  were  profiting  by  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  generosity  of  China,  Germany  alone  had  so  far 
received  no  reward  for  her  share  in  compelling  the 
retrocession  of  Liao-tung;  but,  in  November  1897,  she 
proceeded  to  help  herself  by  seizing  the  Bay  of 
Kiaochow  in  the  province  of  Shan*tung.  The  act  was 
done  ostensibly  in  order  to  compel  satisfaction  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries.  A  cession  was  ultimately 
made  by  way  of  a  lease  for  a  tennof  ninety-nineyears — Germany 
to  have  full  territorial  jurisdiction  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease,  with  liberty  to  erect  fortifications,  build  docks,  and  ezerdse 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  In  December  the  Russian  fleet  was 
sent  to  winter  in  Port  Arthur,  and  though  this  was  at  first  de- 
scribed as  a  temporary  measure,  its  object  was  speedily  disclosed 
by  a  request  made,  in  January  1898,  by  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  London  that  two  British  cruisers,  then  also  anchored  at  Port 
Arthur,  shoidd  be  withdrawn  ''  in  order  to  avoid  friction  in  the 
Russian  sphere  of  influence."  They  left  shortly  afterwards,  and 
their  departure  in  the  circunotstances  was  regarded  as  a  blow  to 
Great  Britain's  prestige  in  the  Far  East.  In  March  the  Russian 
government  peremptorily  demanded  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  adjoining  anchorage  ai  Talienwan — a  demand  which  China 
could  not  resist  without  foreign  support.  After  an  acrimonious 
correspondence  with  the  Russian  government  Great  Britain 
acquiesced  in  the  faU  accompH.  The  Russian  occupation  of  Port 
Arthur  was  iaunediatdy  followed  by  a  concession  to  build  a  line 
of  railway  from  that  point  northwards  to  connect  with  the 
Siberian  trunk  line  in  north  Manchuria.  As  a  counterpoise  to  the 
growth  of  Russian  influence  in  the  north.  Great  Britain  obtained 
a  kase^of  Wd-hai-wd,  and  formally  took  possession  of  it  on  its 
evacuation  by  the  Japanese  troops  in  May  1898. 

After  much  hesitation  the  Chinese  government  had  at  last 
resolved  to  permit  the  construction  of  railways  with  fordgn 
capitaL  An  influential  offidal  named  Sheng  Hsuan-hwai  was 
appointed  director-general  of  railways,  and  empowered  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  foreign  capitalists  for  that  purpose. 
A  keen  competition  thereupon  ensued  between  syndicates  of 
different  nationalities,  and  their  claims  being  espoused  by  thdr 
various  governments,  an  equally  keen  international  rivalry  was 
set  up.  Great  Britain,  though  intimating  her  prderence  for  the 
"  open  door  "  policy,  meaning  equal  opportunity  for 
all,  yet  foimd  herself  compelled  to  faJl  in  with  the 
general  movement  towards  what  became  known  as  the 
^*  spheres  of  influence"  policy,  and  daimed  the  Yangtsse 
valley  as  her  particular  sphere.  This  she  did  by  the 
somewhat  negative  method  of  obtaining  from  the 
Chineae  government  a  dedaration  that  no  part  of  the  Yangtsze 
valley  should  be  alienated  to  any  fordgn  power.  A  more  formal 
recognition  of  the  claim,  as  far  as  railway  enterprise  was  con* 
eemed,  was  embodied  in  an  agreement  (28th  of  April  1899) 
between  Great  Britain  and  Rusda,  and  conmiunicated  to  the 
Chinese  government,  whereby  the  Russian  government  agreed 
not  to  seek  for  any  concessions  within  the  Yangtsze  valley, 
induding  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  great  river,  together 
with  Cheh-kiang  and  Ho-nan,  the  British  government  entering 
into  a  dmilar  undertaking  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  dominions 

north  of  the  Great  Wall.^ 

In  i8{{9  Talienwan  and  Kiaochow  were  respectivdy  thrown  open 
by  Russia  and  Germany  to  foreign  trade,  and,  encouraged  by  these 
measures,  the  United  States  government  initiated  in  September  of 
the  same  year  a  correspondence  with  the  ^reat  European  ix>wers  and 
Japan,  with  a  view  to  securing  thdr  definite  adhesion  to  the  "  open 
door  "  policy.  The  British  government  gave  an  unqualified  approval 
to  the  American  proposal,  and  the  replies  of  the  other  powers, 
though  more  guarcfed.  were  accepted  at  Washinp^ton  as  satisfactory. 
A  further  and  more  definite  step  towards  secunng  the  maintenance 
of  the  "  open  door  *'  in  China  was  the  agreement  concluded  in  October 
1900  between  the  British  and  German  governments.  The  signatories, 
by  the  first  two  artides,  agreed  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  ports  on  the 
rivers  and  littoral  free  and  open  to  international  trade  and  economic 
activity,  and  to  uphold  this  rule  for  all  Chinese  territory  as  far  as  (wo 
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in the  German  counterpart)  they  could  exercise  influence;  not  to  use 
the  existing  complications  to  obtain  territorial  advantages  in  Chinese 
dominions,  and  to  seek  to  maintain  undiminished  the  territorial 
condition  of  the  Chinese  empire.  By  a  third  article  they  reserved 
thdr  right  to  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding  for  the  protection 
of  their  interests  in  China,  should  any  other  power  use  those  compli- 
cations to  obtain  such  territorial  advantages  under  any  form  wbat- 
ever.  On  the  submission  of  the  agreement  to  the  powers  interested, 
Austria,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  accepted  its  principles  without 
express  reservation — ^Japan  first  obtaining  assurances  that  she  signed 
on  the  same  footing  as  an  original  signatory.  The  United  S^tes 
accepted  the  first  two  articles,  but  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  third. 
Russia  construed  the  first  as  limited  to  ports  actually  open  in  regions 
where  the  two  signatories  exercise  "  their  **  influence,  and  favourably 
entertained  it  in  that  sense,  ignoring  the  reference  to  other  forms  of 
economic  activity.  She  fully  accepted  the  second,  and  observed  that 
in  the  contingency  contemplated  by  the  third,  she  would  modify  her 
attitude  according  to  circumstances. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  British  minister  at 
Peking  during  i89i3  resulted  in  the  grant  of  very  important  privileges 
to  foreign  commerce.  The  payment  of  the  second  mstalment  of  the 
Japanese  indemnity  was  becoming  due,  and  it  was  much  discussed 
now  and  on  what  terms  China  would  be  able  to  raise  the  amount. 
The  Russian  government,  as  has  been  stated,  had  made  China  a  loan 
of  the  sum  required  for  the  first  portion  of  the  indemnity,  viz. 
£15,000,000,  taking  a  charge  on  the  customs  revenue  as  security. 
The  British  government  was  urged  to  make  a  like  loan  of  £16,000,000 
both  as  a  matter  of  friendship  to  China  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Russian  influence.  An  arrangement  was  come  to  accordingly,  on 
very  favourable  terms  financially  to  the  Chinese,  but  at  the  last 
moment  they  drew  back,  being  overawed,  as  they  said,  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Russia.  Taking  advantage  of  the  position 
which  this  refusal  gave  him,  the  British  minister  obtained  from  the 
Tsune-Li-Yamen,  besides  the  declaration  as  to  the  non-alienation  of 
the  Yangtsze  valley  above  mentioned,  an  undertaking  to  throw  the 
whole  of  the  iqJand  waterways  open  to  steam  traffic.  The  Chinese 
government  at  the  same  time  undertook  that  the  post  of  inspector- 
eeneral  of  customs  (then  held  by  Sir  Robert  Hart)  should  always  be 
held  by  an  Englishman  so  long  as  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Minor  concessions  were  also 
made,  but  the  opening  of  the  waterways  was  by  far  the  greatest 
advance  that  had  been  made  since  i860. 

Of  still  greater  importance  were  the  railway  and  mining  concessions 
panted  during  the  same  year  (1898).  The  Chinese  government  had 
been  generally  disposed  to  railway  construction  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  Japanese  War,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  retain  the  control  in 
their  own  hands.  The  masterful  methods  of  Russia  and  Germany 
had  oblij^ed  them  to  surrender  this  control  so  far  as  concerned 
Manchuna  and  Shan-tung.  In  the  Yangtsze  valley,  Sheng,  the 
director-general  of  railways,  had  been  negotiating  with  several 
competing  syndicates.  One  of  these  was  a  Franco-Belgian  syndicate, 
which  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  trunk  line  from  Hankow  to 
Peking.  A  British  compan>r  was  tendering  for  the  same  work,  and 
as  the  line  lay  mainly  within  the  British  sphere  it  was  considered 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  it  should  be  dven  to  the  latter.  At  a 
critical  moment,  however,  the  French  and  Russian  ministers  inter- 
vened, and  practically  forced  the  Yamen  to  grant  a  contract  in  favour 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  company.  The  Yamen  had  a  few  days  before 
explidtly  promised  the  British  minister  that  the  contract  should  not 
be  ratified  without  his  having  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  As  a 
penalty  for  this  breach  of  faith,  and  as  a  set-off  to  the  Franco-Belgian 
line,  the  British  minister  required  the  immediate  grant  of  all  the 
railway  concessions  for  which  British  syndicates  were  then  negotiat- 
ing, and  on  terms  not  inferior  to  those  granted  to  the  Belgian  line. 
In  this  way  all  the  lines  in  the  k>wer  Yangtsze,  as  also  the  Shan-si 
Mininj^  Companies'  lines,  were  secured.  A  contract  for  a  trunk  line 
from  Canton  to  Hankow  was  negotiated  in  the  latter  part  of  1898  by 
an  American  company. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  powers,  engrossed  in  the 
diplomatic  conflicts  of  which  Peking  was  the  centre,  had 
entirdy  nnderrated  the  reactionary  forces  gradually  mustering 
for  a  struggle  against  the  aggresdve  spirit  of  Western  civilization. 
The  lamentable  consequences  of  administrative  corruption  and 
incompetence^  and  the  superiority  of  fordgn  methods  which 
had  been  amply  illustrated  by  the  Japanese  War,  had  at  first 
produced  a  considerable  impresdon,  not  only  upon  the  more 
enlightened  commercial  dasses,  but  even  upon  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  offidal  dasses  in  China.  The  dowager- 
empress,  who,  in  spite  of  the  emperor  Kwang-su  having  nominally 
attained  his  majority,  had  retained  practical  control  of  the 
supreme  power  until  the  conflict  with  Japan,  had  been  hdd, 
not  unjustly,  to  blame  for  the  disasters  of  the  war,  and  even 
before  its  conclusion  the  young  emperor  was  adjured  by  some 


^  A  supplementary  exchange  of  notes  of  the  same  date  excepted 
from  the  scope  of  this  agreement  the  Shan-hai-kwan-Niu-chwang,      ..  ^  ,,,  ,.  i..x^i.i_i..       1* 

extension  which  had  ali^dy  been  conceded  to  the  Hongkong  &  h>^  the  most  responsible  among  his  own  subjects  to  shake  hunsdf 
Shanghai  Bank.  I  free  frcun  the  bandul  restraint   of    '^  petticoat  government," 
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and  himself  take  the  helm.  In  the  following  years  a  reform 
movement,  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  opinions  differ  as  to 
TbettibnB  the  value  of  the  popular  support  which  it  claimed, 
move*  spread  throughout  the  central  and  southern  pro- 
meai,  vinces  of  the  empire.  One  of  the  most  significant 
^^*  symptoms  was  the  relatively  large  demand  which 

suddenly  arose  for  the  translations  of  foreign  works  and  similar 
publications  in  the  Chinese  language  which  philanthropic  societies, 
such  as  that  "  for  the  Dififusion  of  Christian  and  General  Know- 
ledge amongst  the  Chinese,"  had  been  trying  for  some  time 
past  to  popularize,  though  hitherto  with  scant  success.  Chinese 
newspapers  published  in  the  treaty  ports  spread  the  ferment  of 
new  ideas  far  into  the  interior.  Fifteen  hundred  young 
men  of  good  family  applied  to  enter  the  foreign  university 
at  Peking,  and  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns  the  Chinese 
themselves  subscribed  towards  the  opening  of  foreign  schools. 
Reform  societies,  which  not  infrequently  enjoyed  official  coun- 
tenance, sprang  up  in  many  of  the  large  towns,  and  found 
numerous  adherents  amongst  the  younger  literati.  Early  in  189S 
the  emperor,  who  had  gradually  emancipated  himself  from  the 
dowager-empress's  control,  summoned  several  of  the  reform 
leaders  to  Peking,  and  requested  their  advice  with  regard  to 
the  progressive  measures  which  should  be  introduced  into  the 
government  of  the  empire.  Chief  amongst  these  reformers  was 
Kang  Yu-wei,  a  Cantonese,  whose  scholarly  attainments,  com- 
bined with  novel  teachings,  earned  for  him  from  his  followers 
the  title  of  the  "  Modern  Sage."  Of  his  more  or  less  active 
sympathizers  who  had  subsequently  to  suffer  with  him  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  the  most  prominent  were  Chang  Yin-huan,  a 
member  of  the  grand  council  and  of  the  Tsung-Li-Yamen,  who 
had  represented  his  sovereign  at  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  in 
1897;  Chin  Pao-chen,  governor. of  Hu-nan;  Liang  Chichao,  the 
editor  of  the  reformers'  organ,  Chinese  Progress;  Su  Chiching, 
a  reader  of  the  Hanlin  College,  the  educational  stronghold  of 
Chinese  conservatism;  and  his  son  Su  In-chi,  also  a  Hanlin 
man,  and  provincial  chancellor  of  public  instruction  in  Hu-nan. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  no  more  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  new  ideas  than  the  emperor  himself.  Within  a 
few  months  the  vermilion  pencil  gave  the  imperial  sanction  to 
a  succession  of  edicts  which,  had  they  been  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  amounted  to  a  revolution  as  far-reaching  as  that 
which  had  transformed  Japan  thirty  years  previously.  The 
fossilized  system  of  examinations  for  the  public  service  was  to 
be  altogether  superseded  by  a  new  schedule  baaed  on  foreign 
learning,  for  the  better  promotion  of  which  a  number  of  temples 
were  to  be  converted  into  schools  for  Western  education;  a  state 
department  was  to  be  created  for  the  translation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  standard  works  of  Western  literature  and  science; 
even  the  scions  of  the  ruling  Manchu  race  were  to  be  compelled 
to  study  foreign  languages  and  travel  abroad;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  all  useless  offices  both  in  Peking  and  in  the  provinces  were 
to  be  abolished,  A  further  edict  was  even  reported  to  be  in 
contemplation,  doing  away  with  the  queue  or  pigtail,  which, 
originally  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  by  their  Manchu  conquerors 
as  a  badge  of  subjection,  had  gradually  become  the  most 
characteristic  and  most  cherished  feature  of  the  national 
dress.  But  the  bureaucracy  of  China,  which  had  battened  for 
centuries  on  corruption  and  ignorance,  had  no  taste  for  self- 
sacrifice.  Other  vested  interests  felt  themselves  equally 
threaten^,  and  behind  them  stood  the  whole  latent  force  of 
popular  superstition  and  imreasoning  conservatism. 

The  dowager-empress  saw  her  opportunity.  The  Summer 
Palace,  to  which  she  had  retired,  had  been  for  some  time  the 
centre  of  resistance  to  the  new  movement,  and  in  the  middle  of 
September  1898  a  report  became  current  that,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  obstrucrion  which  hampered  his  reform  policy, 
the  emperor  intended  to  seize  the  person  of  the  dowager-empress 
and  have  her  deported  into  the  interior.  Some  colour  was  given 
to  this  report  by  an  official  announcement  that  the  emperor  would 
hold  a  review  of  the  foreign-drilled  troops  at  Tientsin,  and  had 
sununoned  Yuan  Shihkai,  their  general,  to  Peking  in  order  to 
codiier  with  him  on  the  necessary  acrangements^    But  the  re- 


formers had  neglected  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  army,  which 
was  still  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries.  During  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  September  the  palace  of  the  em*  Tb^ 
peror  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  and  on  the  following  EmpruM'M 
day  Kwang-su,  who  was  henceforth  virtually  a  prisoner  **5^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  empress,  was  made  to  issue  ad  ^^^'^ 
edict  restoring  her  regency.  Kang  Yu-wd,  warned  at  the  last 
moment  by  an  urgent  message  from  the  emparor,  succeeded  in 
escaping,  but  many  of  the  most  prominent  xefonners  were 
arrested,  and  six  of  them  were  promptly  executed.  The  Peking 
Gazette  announced  a  few  days  later  that  the  emperor  himself  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  his  life  might  well  have  been  despaired  of  had 
not  the  British  minister  represented  in  very  emphatic  terms  the 
serious  consequences  which  might  ensue  if  anything  happened  to 
him.  Drastic  measures  were,  however,  adopted  to  stamp  out 
the  reform  movement  in  the  provinces  as  weU  as  in  the  capitaL 
The  reform  edicts  were  cancelled,  the  reformers'  associations 
were  dissolved,  their  newspapers  suppressed,  and  those  who  did 
not  care  to  save  themselves  by  a  hasty  recantarion  of  their  errors 
were  imprisoned,  proscribed  or  exiled.  In  October  the  zieaction 
had  already  been  accompanied  by  such  a  recrudescence  of  anti* 
foreign  feeUng  that  the  foreign  ministers  at  Peking  jiad  to  bring 
up  guards  from  the  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  legations,  and  to 
demand  the  removal  from  the  capital  of  the  disorderiy  Kan-suh 
soldiery  which  subsequently  played  so  sinister  a  part  in  the 
troubles  of  Jime  1900.  But  the  unpleasant  imprsssbn  produced 
by  these  incidents  was  in  a  great  measuie  removed  by  the 
demonstradve  reception  which  the  empress  Tsz^e  <Hsi  gave  on 
the  15th  of  October  to  the  wives  of  the  foreign  representatives 
— ^an  act  of  courtesy  unprecedented  in  the  annals  ol  the  Chinese 
court. 

The  reactionary  tide  continued  to  rise  throughout  the  year 
1899,  l^ut  it  did  not  a|H>«ar  materially  to  affect  the  fcMrei^ 
relations  of  China.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  n^Bomr 
the  brutal  murder  of  Mr  Brooks,  an  English  mid-  move' 
sionary,  in  Shan-timg,  had  compelled  attention  to  a  ^^Jf* 
popular  movement  which  had  been  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  that  {Hrovince  and  the  adjoining  one  of  Chih-li 
with  the  connivance  of  certain  high  ofiKdals,  if  not  under  their 
direct  patronage.  The  origin  of  the  -  -  Boxer  "  movement  is  obscure. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  a  literal  translation  of  the  Chinese 
designation,  "  the  fist  of  righteous  harmony."  Like  the  kindred 
^'  Big  Sword  "  Society,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  first 
instance  merely  a  secret  associaticm  of  maloontents -chiefly 
drawn  from  the  lower  classes.  Whether  the  empress  Tsz*e  Hsi 
and  her  Manchu  advisers  had  deliberately  set  themselves 
from  the  beginning  to  avert  the  danger  by  deflecting  what 
might  have  been  a  revolutionary  movement  into  anti-foreign 
channels,  or  whether  with  Oriental  heedlessness  they  had 
allowed  it  to  grow  until  they  were  poweriess  to  control  it,  they 
had  unquestionably  resolved  to  take  it  under  their,  protection 
before  the  foreign  representatives  at  Peking  had  realized  its 
gravity.  The  outrages  upon  native  Christians  and  the  threats 
against  foreigners  generally  went  on  increasing;  The  Boxers 
openly  displayed  on  their  banners  the  device;  *'  Exterminate 
the  foreigners  and  save  the  dynasty,"  yet  the  representatives 
of  the  powers  were  unable  to  obtain  any  effective  measures 
against  the  so-called  "  rebels,"  or  even  a  definite  condemnation 
of  thdr  methods.* 

Four  months  (January-April  1900)  were  spent  in  futile  inter- 
views with  the  Tsung-Li-Yamen*  In  May  a  number  of  Christian 
villages  were  destroyed  and  native  converts  massacred  near  the 
capitaL  On  the  2nd  of  June  two  English  missionaries,  Mr 
Robinson  and  Mr  Norman,  were  murdered  at  Yung  Ching,  40  m. 
from  Peking.  The  whole  country  was  overrun  with  bands  of 
Boxers,  who  tore  up  the  railway  and  set  fire  to  the  stations  at 
different  points  on  the  Peking-Tientsin  line.     Fortunately  a 

^The  religious  aspect  of  the  Boxer  movement  gave  it  strength. 
Its  disciples  believed  that  the  spirits  which  defended  China  were 
incensed  by  the  introduction  of  Western  methods  and  ideals.  Many 
of  them.  Mieved  themselves  to  be  invulnerable  to  tany  We^em 
weapon.    (See  Lord  W.  Cecil,  Changing  China,  191O1  ch.  i.) 
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mixed  body  of  marines  and  bluejackets  of  various  nationalities, 
numbering  18  officers  and  389  men,  had  reached  Peking  on  the 
I  St  of  June  for  the  protection  of  the  legations.  The  whole  city- 
was  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  Murder  and  pillage  were  of  daily 
occurrence.  The  reactionary  Prince  Tuan  (grandson  of  the 
emperor  Tao-kwang)  and  the  Manchus  generally,  together  with 
the  Kan-suh  soldiery  tmder  the  notorious  Tung-fu-hsiang, 
openly  sided  with  the  Boxers.  The  European  residents  and  a 
large  nimiber  of  native  converts  took  refuge  in  the  British 
legation,  where  preparations  were  hastily  made  in  view  of  a 
threatened  attack.  On  the  nth  the  chancellor  of  the  Japanese 
legation,  Mr  Sugi3rama,  was  murdered  by  Chinese  soldiers.  On 
the  m'ght  of  the  13th  most  of  the  foreign  buildings,  churches  and 
mission  houses  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tatar  dty  were  pillaged 
and  burnt,  and  hundreds  of  native  Christians  massacred.  On 
the  20th  of  June  the  German  minister.  Baron  von  Ketteler,  was 
murdered  whibt  on  his  way  to  the  Tsung-Li-Yamen.  At  4  p.m. 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  the  Chinese  troops  opened  fire 
upon  the  legations.  The  general  direction  of  the  defence  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,   the  British  minister. 

Meanwhile  Peking  had  been  completely  cut  off  since  the  14th 
from  all  communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  in  view  of 
tnter*  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  naval  and  military  forces 
Butiottal  were  being  hurried  up  by  all  the  powers  to  the  Gulf 
expedh  of  Chih-li.  On  the  lothof  June  Admiral  Sir  E.  Seymour 
^^'^'  had  already  Idt  Tientsin  with  a  mixed  force  of  2000 

British,  Russian,  French,  Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese,  to  repair  the  railway  and  restore  communica- 
tions with  Peking.  But  his  expedition  met  with  imexpectedly 
severe  resistance^  and  it  had  great  difficulty  in  making  good 
its  retreat  after  suffering  heavy  losses.  When  it  reached  Tientsin 
again  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  British  contingent  of  915  men  had 
alone  lost  124  killed  and  wounded  out  of  a  total  casualty  list  of 
62  killed  and  21S  wounded.  The  Chinese  had  in  the  meantime 
made  a  determined  attack  upon  the  foreign  settlements  at 
Tientsin,  and  commum'cation  between  the  city  and  the  sea 
being  also  threatened,  the  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho 
were  captured  by  the  allied  admirals  on  the  lyth^  The  situation 
at  Tientsin  nevertheless  continued  precarious,  and  it  ^as  not 
till  the  arrival  of  considerable  reinforcements  that  the  troops 
of  the  allied  powers  were  able  to  assume  the  offensive,  taking 
the  native  city  by  storm  cm  July  14th,  at  a  cost,  however,  of 
over  700  killed  and  wounded.  Even  in  this  emergency  mter- 
national  jealousy  had  grievously  delayed  the  necessary  con- 
centration of  forces.  No  power  was  so  favourably  situated  to 
take  immediate  action  as  Japan,  and  the  British  government, 
who  had  strongly  urged  her  to  act  speedily  and  energetically, 
undertook  at  her  request  to  sound  the  other  powers  with  regard 
to  her  intervention.  No  definite  objection  was  raised,  but  the 
replies  of  Germany  and  Russia  barely  disguised  their  ill-humour. 
Great  Britain  herself  went  so  far  as  to  offer  Japan  the  assistance 
of  the  British  treasury,  in  case  financial  difficulties  stood  in  the 
way,  but. on  the  same  day  on  which  this  proposal  was  telegraphed 
to  Tokyo  (6th  of  July),  the  Japanese  government  had  decided 
to  embark  forthwith  the  two  divisions  which  it  had  already 
mobilized.  By  the  beginning  of  August  one  of  the  Indian 
brigades  had  also  reached  Tientsin  together  with  smaller  rein- 
forcements sent  by  the  other  powers,  and  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
energetic  counsels  of  the  British  commander,  General  Sir  Alfred 
Gaselee,  a  relief  column,  numbering  20,000  men,  at  last  set  out  for 
Peking  on  the 4th  of  August,  aBritish  naval  brigade  having  started 
up  river  the  previous  afternoon.  After  a  series  of  small  engage- 
ments and  very  trying  marches  it  arrived  within  striking  distance 
of  Peking  on  the  evening  of  the  13th.  The  Russians  tried  to  steal 
a  march  upon  the  allies  during  the  night,  but  were  checked  at  the 
walls  and  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Japanese  attacked  another 
point  of  the  walls  the  next  mormng,  but  met  with  fierce  opposi- 
tion, whilst  the  Americans  were  delayed  by  getting  entangled  in 
the  Russian  line  of  advance.  The  British  contingent  was  more 
fortunate,  and  skilfully  guided  to  an  unguarded  water-gate, 
General  Gaselee  and  a  party  of  Sikhs  were  the  first  to  force 
their  way  through   to   the   British  legation.    About   2   p.m. 


on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  August,  the  long  siege  was 
raised. 

For  nearly  six  weeks  after  the  first  interruption  of  communica- 
tions, no  news  reached  the  outside  world  from  Peking  except  a 
few  belated  messages,  smuggled  through  the  Chinese 
lines  by  native  runners,  urging  the  imperative  neces-  ^%^- 
sity  of  prompt  relief.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  s^^atioaaf 
period  the  foreign  quarter  was  subjected  to  heavy  rifle 
and  artillery  fire,  and  the  continuous  fighting  at  close  quarters 
with  the  hordes  of  Chinese  regulars,  as  well  as  Boxers,  decimated 
the  scanty  ranks  of  the  defenders.  The  supply  of  both  ammuni- 
tion and  food  was  slender.  But  the  heroism  displayed  by  civilians 
and  professional  combatants  alike  was  inexhaustible.  In  their 
anxiety  to  burn  out  the  British  legation,  the  Chinese  did  not 
hesitate  to  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  buildings  of  the  Hanlin,  the 
ancient  seat  of  Chinese  classical  learning^  and  the  storehouse  of 
priceless  literary  treasures  and  state  archives.  The  Fw,  or 
palace,  of  Prince  Su,  separated  only  by  a  canal  from  the  British 
legation,  formed  the  centre  of  the  international  position,  and 
was  held  with  indomitable  valour  by  a  small  Japanese  force 
imder  Colonel  Sheba,  assisted  by  a  few  Italian  marines.. and 
volunteers  of  other  nationalities  and  a  number  of  Christian 
Chinese.  The  French  legation  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the 
section  of  the  city  wall  held  chiefly  by  Germans  and  Americans, 
were  also  points  of  vital  importance  which  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  Chinese  attack. 

Little  is  known  as  to  what  passed  in  the  councils  of  the  Chinese 
court  during  the  sifej^e.^  But  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  throughout 
that  period  gmve  divergences  of  opinion  existed  amonest  the  highest 
officials.  The  attack  upon  the  legations  appears  to  nave  received 
the  sanction  of  the  dowager-empres8«  acting.upon  the  advice  of  Prince 
Tuan  and  the  extreme  Manchu  party,  at  a  grand  council  held  during 
the  ni^ht  of  the  T8th/i9th  June,  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  Taku  forts  by  the  international  forces.  The  emperor 
himself,  as  wdl  as  Prince  Chmg  and  a  few  other  influential  mandarins. 
strongly  protested  against  the  empress's  decision,  but  it  was  acclaimed 
by  the  vast  majority  of  those  present.  Three.members  of  the  Tsung- 
Li-Yamen  were  publicly  executed  for  attemptinfi;  to  modify  the  terms 
of  an  imperial  edict  ordering  the  massacre  of  all  foreigners  throughout 
the  provinces,  and  most  of  the  Manchu  nobles  and  high  officials,  and 
the  eunuchs  .of  the  palace,  who  played  an  important  part  in  Chinese 
politics  throughout  the  dowager-empjress's  tenure  of  power,  were 
heart  and  soul  with  the  Boxers.  But  it  was  noted  by  the  defenders 
of  the  legations  that  Prince  China's  troops  seldom  took  part,  or  only 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  in  the  fighting,  which  was  chiefly  conducted  by 
Tuoff-f u-fasianp'9  soldiery  andthe  Boxer  levies.  The  oiiodern  artillery 
which  the  Chinese  possessed  was  only  spasmodically  brought  into 
play.  Nor  did  any  ot  the  attacking  p>arties  ever  show  the  fearlessness 
and  determination  which  the  Chinese  had  somewhat  unexpectedly 
displayed  on  several  occasions  during  the  fighting  at  and  around 
Tientsin.  Nevertheless,. the  position  of  the  defenders  at  the  end  of 
the  Srst  four  weeks  of .  the  siege  had  grown  well-nigh  desperate. 
Mining  and  incendiarism  proved  far  greater  dangers  than  shot  and 
shell.  Suddenly,  just  when  things  were  looking  blackest,  on  the  i;rth 
di  July  the  Chinese  ceased  firing,  and  a  sort  of  informal  armistice 
secured  a  period  oC  respite  for  the  beleaguered  Europeans.  The 
capture  of  the  native  city  of  Tientsin  by  the  allied  forces  had  shaken 
the  self-confidence  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  who  had  hitherto  not 
only  countenanced,  but  themselves  directed  the  hostilities.*  De- 
sultory fighting,  nevertheless^  continued,  and  grave  fears  were  entcr- 
taineci  that  the  approach  of  the  relief  column  would  prove  the  signal 
for  a  desperate  attempt  to  rush  the  legations  The  attempt  was 
made,  but  fafled.  The  relief,  however,  came  not  a  day  too  soon. 
Of  the  small  band  of  defenders  which,  including  civilian  volunteers,-* 
had  never  mustered  500,  65  had  been  killed  and  131  wounded. 
Ammunition  and  provisions  were  almost  at  an  end.  Even  more 
desperate  wja^  the  situation  at  the  Pei-tang,  the  Roman  Catholic 
northern  cathedral  and  mission  house,  where,  with  the  help  of  a  small 
body  of  French  and  Italian  marines,  Mgr  Favier  had  organized  an 
independent  centre  of  resistance  iot  his  community  of  over  3000 
souls.    Their  rations  were  absolutely  exhausted  when,  on  the  15th 

1  The  diary  of  a  Manchu  noble  printed  in  China  under  the 
Bmpress  Dowager  (i9io)'by  J.  O.  Bland  and  E.  Backhouse  throws 
light  on  the  subject.  It  was  to  Jung-Ln,  father-in-law  of  Prince 
Chin,  that  the  legations  owed  their  escape  from  extermination. 

« It  was  at  this  time  (July  17th)  that  the  intense  anxiety  of  the 
civilized  world  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  besiefijed  reached  its 
culminating  point.  Cfrcuitistantial  accounts  of  the  fall  of  the  lega- 
tions and  the  massacre  of  their  inmates  were  circulated  in  Shanghai 
and  found  geneml  credence.  It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  .the 
month  that  an  authentic  message  from  the  An^erican  minister 
proved  these  fears  to  be  premature. 
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of  August,  a  relief  party  was  despatched  to  their  assistance  from  the 
legations. 

The  ruin  wrought  in  Peking  during  the  two  months'  fighting 
was  appalling.    Apart  from  the  wholesale  destruction  of  foreign 

property  in  the  Tatar  dty,  and  of  Chinese  as  well  as 
lOteJtL^^-    European  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  legations,  the 

wealthiest  part  of  the  Chinese  city  had  been  laid  in 
ashes.  The  flames  from  a  foreign  drug  store  fired  by  the  Boxers 
had  spread  to  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  finally  consumed  the 
whole  of  the  business  quarter  with  all  its  invaluable  stores  of 
silks,  curiosities,  furs,  &c.  The  retribution  which  overtook 
Peking  after  its  capture  by  the  international  forces  was  scarcely 
less  terrible.  Looting  was  for  some  days  almost  universal.  Order 
was,  however^  gradually  restored,  first  in  the  Japanese  and  then 
ia  the  British  and  American  quarters,  though  several  months 
elapsed  before  there  was  any  real  revival  of  native  confidence. 

So  unexpected  had  been  the  rapid  and  victorious  advance  of 
the  allies,  that  the  dowager-empress  with  the  emperor  and  the 
Plight  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  court  did  not  actually  leave  Peking  until 
of  the  the  day  after  the  legations  had  been  relieved.  But 
Cbtne90  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  Tatar  city 
***"*  had  not  yet  been  occupied,  and  the  fugitives  made 

good  their  escape  on  the  15th.  "Wlien  the  allies  some  days  later 
marched  through  the  Forbidden  City,  they  only  found  a  few 
eimuchs  and  subordinate  officials  in  charge  of  the  imperial 
apartments.  At  the  end  of  September,  Field  Marshal  Coimt  von 
Waldersee,  with  a  German  expeditionary  force  of  over  20,000 
men,  arrived  to  assume  the  supreme  conomand  conferred  upon 
him  with  the  more  or  less  willing  assent  of  the  other  i>owers. 

The  political  task  which  confronted  the  powers  after  the  occu- 
pation of  Peking  was  far  more  arduous  than  the  military  one. 

The  action  of  the  Russians  in  Manchuria,  even  in  a 
^atan'  treaty  port  like  Niu-chwang,  the  seizure  of  the  railway 
^f^f^         line  not  only  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  but  also 

from  Shan-hai-kwan  to  Peking,  by  the  Russian  military 
authorities,  and  the  appropriation  of  an  extensive  line  of  river 
frontage  at  Tientsin  as  a  Russian  ''  settlement,''  were  difi^cult  to 
reconcile  with  the  pacific  assurances  of  disinterestedness  which 
Russia,  like  the  rest  of  the  powers,  had  officially  given.  Great 
anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  flight  of  the  Chinese  court 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  anti-foreign  movement  had  not 
spread  much  beyond  the  northern  provinces,  in  which  it  had  had 
the  open  support  of  the  throne  and  of  the  highest  provincial 
officials.  But  among  British  and  Americans  alone,  over  200 
defenceless  foreigners,  men,  women  and  children,  chiefly  mission- 
aries, had  fallen  victims  to  the  treachery  of  high-placed  mandarins 
like  Ytt  Hsien,  and  hundreds  of  others  had  had  to  fly  for  their 
lives,  many  of  them  owing  their  escape  to  the  courageous  protec- 
tion of  petty  officials  and  of  the  local  gentry  and  peasantry. 
In  the  Yangtsze  valley  order  had  been  maintained  by  the  energy 
of  the  viceroys  of  Nanking  and  Wu-chang,  who  had  acted 
throughout  the  critical  period  in  loyal  co-operation  with  the 
British  consuls  and  naval  conunanders,  and  had  courageously 
disregarded  the  imperial  edicts  issued  during  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Boxers.  After  some  hesitation,  an  Indian  brigade, 
followed  by  French,  German  and  Japanese  contingents,  had 
been  landed  at  Shanghai  for  the  protection  of  the  settlements, 
and  though  the  viceroy,  Liu  Kun-yi,  had  welcomed  British  sup- 
port, and  even  invited  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Yangtsze  forts 
by  British  and  Chinese  troops,  the  appearance  of  other  European 
forces  in  the  Yangtsze  valley  was  viewed  with  great  suspicion.  In 
the  south  there  were  serious  symptoms  of  unrest,  especially  after 
Li  Hung-Chang  had  left  Canton  for  the  north,  in  obedience,  as  he 
alleged  at  the  time,  to  an  imperial  edict  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  he  invented  for  the  occasion.  The  Chinese  court,  after 
one  or  two  intermediate  halts,  had  retired  to  Si-gan-fu,  <Hie  of 
the  ancient  capitals  of  the  empire,  situated  in  the  inaccessible 
province  of  Shen-si,  over  600  m.  S.W.  of  Peking.  The  influence 
of  the  ultra-reactionaries,  headed  by  Prince  Tuan  and  General 
Tung-fu-hsiang,  still  dominated  its  councils,  although  credentials 
were  sent  to  Prince  Ching  and  to  Li  Hung-Chang,  who,  after 
waiting  upon  events  at  Shanghai,  had  proceeded  to  Peking, 
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authoriziog  them  to  treat  with  the  powers  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  friendly  relations. 

The  harmony  of  the  powers,  which  had  been  maintained  with 
some  difficulty  up  to  the  relief  of  the  legations,  was  subjected 
to  a  severe  strain  as  soon  as  the  basis  of  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  government  came  to  be  discussed. 
While  for  various  reasons  Russia,  Japan  and  the  ^^^ 
United  States  were  inclined  to  treat  China  with  great 
indulgence,  Germany  insisted  upon  the  signal  punishment  of 
the  guilty  officials  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non,  and  in  this  she  had 
the  support  not  only  of  the  other  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance^ 
but  also  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  some  extent  even  of  France, 
who,  as  protector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Eastern 
countries,  could  not  allow  the  authors  of  the  atrocities  committed 
upon  its  followers  to  escape  effectual  punishment.  It  was  not 
until  after  months  of  laborious  negotiations  that  the  demands 
to  be  formally  made  upon  the  Chinese  government  were  em- 
bodied in  a  joint  note  signed  by  all  the  foreign  ministers  on 
the  2oth  and  21st  of  December  1900.  The  demands  were  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Honourable  reparation  for  the  murder  of  von  Ketteler  and  of  Mr 
Sueiyama,  to  be  made  in  a  specified  form,  and  expiatory  monuments 
to  be  erected  in  cemeteries  where  foreign  tombs  had  been  desecrated. 
[*  The  most  severe  punishment  befitting  their  crimes  "  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  personages  designated  by  the  decree  of  the  21st  of 
September,^  and  also  upon  others  to  l>e  designated  later  by  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  the  official  examinations  were  to  be  suspended 
in  the  cities  where  foreigners  had  been  murdered  or  ill-treated.  An 
equitable  indemnity,  guaranteed  by  financial  measures  acceptable 
to  the^  powers,  was  to  be  paid  to  states,  societies  and  individuab, 
including  Chinese  who  had  suffered  because  of  their  employment  by 
foreigners,  but  not  including  Chinese  Christians  who  had  suffered 
only  on  account  of  their  faitn.  The  importation  or  manufacture  of 
arms  or  materiel  was  to  be  forbidden;  permanent  legation  guards 
were  to  be  maintained  at  Peking,  and  the  diplomatic  quarter  was 
to  be  fortified,  while  communication  with  the  sea  was  to  be  secured 
by  a  foreign  militarv  occupation  of  the  strategic  points  and  by  the 
deniolition  of  the  Chinese  forts,  including  the  Taku  forts,  between  the 
capital  and  the  coast.  Proclamations  were  to  be  posted  throughout 
China  for  two  years,  threatening^  death  to  the  members  of  anti-foreign 
societies,  and  recording  the  punishment  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  late 
outrages;  and  the  viceroys,  governors  and  provincial  officials  were 
to  be  declared  by  imperial  edict  responsible,  on  pain  of  immediate 
dismissal  and  perpetual  disability  to  hold  office,  for  anti-foreign 
outbreaks  or  violations  of  XiesXy^  within  their  jurisdictions.  China 
was  to  facilitate  commercial  relations  by  negotiating  a  revision  of  the 
commercial  treaties.  The  Tsung-Li-Yamen  was  to  be  reformed  and 
the  ceremonial  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ministers  modified  as  the 
powers  should  demand.  Compliance  with  these  terms  was  declared 
to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  arranp:ement  of  a  time  limit 
to  the  occupation  of  Peking  and  of  the  provinces  by  foreign  troops. 

Under  instructions  from  the  court,  the  Chinese  plenipoten- 
tiaries affixed  their  signatures  on  the  14th  of  January  1901  to  a 
protocol,  by  which  China  pledged  herself  to  accept  these  terms  in 
principle,  and  the  conference  of  ministers  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  definite  form  in  which  compliance  with  them  was  to  be 
exacted.  This  further  stage  of  the  negotiations  proved  even  more 
laborious  and  protracted  than  the  preliminary  proceedings.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  question  of  the  dowager-empress's 
responsibility  for  the  anti-foreign  movement,  as  Russia  had  from 
the  first  set  her  face  against  the  introduction  of  what  she  euphe- 
mistically termed  "  the  dynastic  question."  But  even  with 
regard  to  the  punishment  of  officials  whos^  guilt  was  beyond 
dispute,  grave  divergences  arose  between  the  powers.  The  death 
penalty  was  ultimately  waived  in  the  case  even  of  such  con- 
spicuous offenders  as  Prince  Tuan  and  Tung-fu-hsiang,  but  the 
notorious  Yii  Hsien  and  two  others  were  decapitated  by  the 
Chinese,  and  three  other  metropolitan  officials  were  ordered  to 
commit  suicide,  whilst  upon  others  sentences  of  banishment, 
imprisonment  and  degradation  were  passed,  in  accordance  with 
a  list  drawn  up  by  the  foreign  representatives.  The  question  of 
the  punishment  of  provincial  officials  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  scores  of  defenceless  men,  women  and  children  was  unfor- 
tunately reserved  for  separate  treatment,  and  when  it  came 
up  for  discussion  it  became  impossible  to  preserve  even  the 
semblance  of  unanimity,  the  Russian  minister  at  once  taking 
issue  with  his  colleagues,  although  he  had  originally  pledged 
himself  as  formally  as   the  others  to   the  principle.     Count 
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Lamsdorff  frankly  told  the  British  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg 
that  Russia  took  no  interest  in  missionaries,  and  as  the  foreigners 
massacred  in  the  provinces  belonged  mostly  to  that  class,  she 
declined  to  join  in  the  action  of  the  other  powers. 

The  real  explanation  of  Russia's  cynical  secession  from  the 
concert  of  powers  on  this  important  issue  must  be  sought  in  her 
anxiety  to  conciliate  the  Chinese  in  view  of  the  separate 
negotiations  in  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  engaged 
cburia^  with  China  in  respect  of  Manchuria.  When  the  Boxer 
movement  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  of  Jime  1900,  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  Manchuria  had  wantonly  "  declared  war  " 
against  Russia,  and  for  a  moment  a  great  wave  of  panic  seems  to 
have  swept  over  the  Russian  administration,  civil  and  military,  in 
the  adjoining  provinces.  The  reprisals  exercised  by  the  Russians 
were  proportionately  fierce.  The  massacre  at  Blagovyeshchensk, 
where  5000  Chinese — men,  women  and  children — ^were  flung  into 
the  Amur  by  the  Cossacks,  was  only  one  incident  in  the  reign  of 
terror  by  which  the  Russians  sought  to  restore  their  power  and 
their  prestige.  The  resistance  of  the  Chinese  troops  was  soon 
overcome,  and  Russian  forces  overran  the  whole  province, 
occupying  even  the  treaty  port  of  Niu-chwang.  The  Russian 
government  officially  repudiated  all  responsibility  for  the 
proclamations  issued  by  General  Gribsky  and  others,  foreshadow- 
ing, if  not  actually  proclaiming,  the  annexation  of  Chinese 
territory  to  the  Russian  empire.  But  Russia  was  clearly  bent  on 
seizing  the  opportunity  for  securing  a  permanent  hold  upon 
Manchuria.  In  December  1900  a  preliminary  agreement  was 
made  between  M.  Korostovetz,  the  Russian  administrator- 
general,  and  Tseng,  the  Tatar  general  at  Mukden,  by  which  the 
civil  and  military  administration  of  the  whole  province  was 
virtually  placed  under  Russian  control.  In  February  1901 
negotiations  were  opened  between  the  Russian  government  and 
the  Chinese  minister  at  St  Petersburg  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
formal  convention  of  a  still  more  comprehensive  character. 
In  return  for  the  restoration  to  China  of  a  certain  measure 
of  civil  authority  in  Manchuria,  Russia  was  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  p>ossession  of  exclusive  military,  civil  and  commercial 
rights,  constituting  in  all  but  name  a  protectorate,  and  she 
was  also  to  acqiiire  preferential  rights  over  all  the  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire  bordering  on  the  Russian 
dominions  in  Asia.  The  clauses  relating  to  Chinese  Turkestan, 
Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Khotan  and  Mongolia  were  subsequently 
stated  to  have  been  dropped,  but  the  convention  nevertheless 
provoked  considerable  opposition  both  in  foreign  countries  and 
amongst  the  Chinese  themselves.  Most  of  the  powers,  including 
Germany,  who,  however,  denied  that  the  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment of  the  i6th  of  October  1900  applied  to  Manchuria,^  advised 
the  Chinese  government  not  to  pursue  separate  negotiations  with 
one  power  whilst  collective  negotiations  were  in  progress  at 
Peking,  and  both  Japan  and  Great  Britain  pressed  for  definite 
information  at  St  Petersburg  with  regard  to  the  precise  tenor 
of  the  proposed  convention.  At  the  same  time  the  two  viceroys 
of  the  lower  Yangtsze  memorialized  the  throne  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  convention,  and  these  protests  were  endorsed 
not  only  by  the  great  majority  of  Chinese  officiab  of  high  rank 
throughout  the  provinces,  but  by  popular  meetings  and  influ- 
ential guilds  and  associations.  Ultimately  the  two  viceroys, 
Chang  Chih-tung  and  Liu  Kun-yi,*  took  the  extreme  step  of 
warning  the  throne  that  they  would  be  unable  to  recognize  the 
convention,  even  if  it  were  ratified,  and  notwithstaoding  the 
pressure  exercised  in  favour  of  Russia  by  Li  Himg-Chang,  the 
court  finally  instructed  the  Chinese  minister  at  St  Petersburg 
to  decline  his  signature.    The  attitude  of  Japan,  where  public 

^  In  negotiating  this  agreement  Lord  Salisbury  appears  to  have 
been  largely  influenced  by  the  aggressive  features  of  Russia's  action 
in  North  China,  while  Germany  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  forestall  isolated  action  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Yangtsze 
basin.  In  Germany  the  agreement  was  known  as  the  Yangtsze 
Agreement.  Great  britain  held,  however,  that  it  applied  equally  to 
Manchuria. 

'  Liu  Kun-yi  died  in  1^2.  In  the  same  year  died  Tao-mu,  the 
viceroy  of  Canton.  In  these  men  China  lost  two  of  her  most  capable 
and  enlightened  oflidals. 


feeling  ran  high,  was  equally  significant,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April 
the  Russian  government  issued  a  circular  note  to  the  powers, 
stating  that,  as  the  generous  intentions  of  Russia  had  been 
misconstrued,  she  withdrew  the  proposed  convention. 

The  work  of  the  conference  at  Peking,  which  had  been  tem- 
porarily distiirbed  by  these  complications,  was  then  resumed. 
Friction  between  European  troops  of  diflerent  nation- 
alities and  an  Anglo-Russian  dispute  over  the  construe-  I?rf''*T^ 
tion  of  certain  roads  and  railway  sidings  at  Tientsin  ^Sju^ 
showed  that  an  international  occupation  was  fraught 
with  manifold  dangers.  The  question  of  indemnities,  however, 
gave  rise  to  renewed  friction.  Each  power  drew  up  its  own 
claim,  and  whilst  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan 
displayed  great  moderation,  other  powers,  especially  Germany 
and  Italy,  put  in  claims  which  were  strangely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  services  rendered  by  their  military  and  naval  forces. 
It  was  at  last  settled  that  China  should  pay  altogether  an  in- 
demnity of  450  million  taels,  to  be  secured  (i)  on  the  unhypothe- 
cated  balance  of  the  customs  revenue  administered  by  the  im- 
perial maritime  customs,  the  import  duties  being  raised  forthwith 
to  an  effective  5%  basis;  (2)  on  the  revenues  of  the  "  native  " 
customs  in  the  treaty  ports;  (3)  on  the  total  revenues  of  the 
salt  gabelle.  Finally  the  peace  protocol  was  drawn  up  in  a 
form  which  satisfied  all  the  powers  as  well  as  the  Chinese  court. 
The  formal  signature  was,  however,  delayed  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  fresh  difficulty  concerning  Prince  Chun's  penitential  mission 
to  Berhn.  This  prince,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  youth,'  son 
of  the  Prince  Chun  who  was  the  emperor  Hien-f^ng's  brother, 
and  thus  himself  half-brother  to  the  emperor  Kwang-su,  had 
reached  Basel  towards  the  end  of  August  on  his  way  to  Germany, 
when  he  was  suddenly  informed  that  he  and  his  suite  would 
be  expected  to  perform  kowtow  before  the  German  emperor. 
The  prince  resented  this  unexpected  demand,  ^nd  referred  home 
for  instructions.  The  Chinese  court  appear  to  have  remained 
obdurate,  and  the  German  government  perceived  the  mistake 
that  had  been  made  in  exacting  from  the  Chinese  prince  a  form  of 
homage  which  Western  diplomacy  had  for  more  than  a  century 
refused  to  yield  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
barbarous  and  degrading.  The  point  was  waived,  and  Prince 
Chun  was  received  in  solemn  audience  by  the  emperor  William  at 
Potsdam  on  the  4th  of  September.  Three  days  later,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  the  peace  protocol  was  signed  at  Peking. 

The  articles  recorded  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  powers  as  to  commerce.  Article  11  provided 
for  the  amendment  of  existing  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  for  river  conservancy  measiires  at  Tientsin  and 
Shanghai.  The  British  government  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission, with  Sir  J.  Mackay,  member  of  the  council  of  India,  as 
chief  commissioner,  to  proceed  to  Shanghai  to  carry  on  the 
negotiations,  and  a  commercial  treaty  was  signed  at  Shanghai  on 
the  6th  of  September  1902,  by  which  existing  obstacles  to  foreign 
trade,  such  as  likin,  &c.,  were  removed,  regulations  were  made 
for  facihtating  steamer  navigation  on  inland  waters,  and  several 
new  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  all  the  foreign 
troops,  except  the  legation  guards,  were  withdrawn  from  Peking 
on  the  17th  of  September,  and  from  the  rest  of  Chih-li,  except 
the  garrisons  at  the  different  points  specified  along  the  h'ne  of 
communications,  by  the  22nd  of  September.  On  the  7th  of 
October  it  was  announced  that  the  Chinese  co\irt  had  left  Si-gan- 
fu  on  its  way  back  to  the  northern  capital.  A  month  later  (7th 
of  November)  the  death  of  Li  Hung-Chang  at  Peking  removed, 
if  not  the  greatest  of  Chinese  statesmen,  at  any  rate  the  one 
who  had  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  the  empress-dowager's 
confidence.  (V.  C.) 

(E) — From  igoi  to  igio. 

The  events  connected  with  the  Boxer  rising  and  its  sup- 
pression demonstrated  even  more  forcibly  than  had  the  war 
with  Japan  in  1894-1895  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of 

•  Prince  Chun  was  born  in  1882.  He  was  the  fiist  member  of  the 
imperial  family  to  be  sent  on  a  foreign  mission. 
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Western  methods  in  many  departments  of  life  and  administra- 
tion if  China  was  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  great  power. 
The  necessity  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  adminis- 
**AwMk9tt'.  i^ration  was  widely  recognized  in  1901,  and  among  the 
Cbiaa."  progressive  classes  of  the  commimity  much  dis- 
appointment was  manifested  because  the  powers  had 
fafled  to  insist,  in  the  conditions  of  peace,  on  a  reorganization  of 
th.e  i^aachinery  of  government.  The  Yangtsze  viceroys,  the  viceroy 
at  Canton,  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  other  high  mandarins  repeatedly 
memorialized  the  throne  to  grant  effective  reforms.  While  at 
Si-gan-fu  the  court  did  in  fact  issue  several  reform  decrees,  but 
at  the  same  time  all  authority  remained  in  the  hands  of  reac- 
tionaries. There  had  been  an  awakening  in  China,  but  another 
lesson — afforded  a  few  years  later  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War — 
was  needed  before  the  reform  party  was  able  to  gain  real  power. 
For  three  or  four  years  following  the  signing  of  the  peace 
protocol  of  1901  it  seemed  indeed  that  there  would  be  little 
change  in  the  system  of  government,  though  in  some  directions 
a  return  to  the  old  state  of  affairs  was  neither  possible  nor 
desired.  On  the  7th  of  January  1902  the  court  returned  to 
Peking — a  step  wMch  marked  the  restoration,  more  or  less,  of 
normal  conditions.  The  failure  of  the  Boxer  movement,  in 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  she  was  deeply  implicated,  had  im- 
pressed upon  the  dowager  empress  the  need  for  living  on  better 
terms  with  foreign  powers,  but  the  reform  edicts  issued  from 
Si-gan-fu  remained  largely  inoperative,  though  some  steps  were 
taken  to  promote  education  on  Western  lines,  to  readjust  the 
land  tax,  and  especially  to  reorganize  the  military  forces  (though 
on  provincial  rather  than  on  a  national  basis).  The  building  of 
railways  was  also  pushed  on,  but  the  dowager  empress  was 
probably  at  heart  as  reactionary  as  she  had  proved  in  1898. 
The  emperor  himself  from  his  return  to  Peking  until  the  day  of 
his  death  appeared  to  have  little  influence  on  public  affairs. 
The  most  disquieting  feature  of  the  situation  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  return  of  the  court  to  Peking  was  the 
continued  efforts  of  Russia  to  obtain  full  control  of  Manchuria 
and  a  predominant  influence  in  north  China.  The  Chinese 
government  was  powerless  to  stem  the  advance  of  Russia,  and 
the  dowager  empress  herself  was  credited  with  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  Manchuria.  It  was  the  menace  to  other  powers, 
notably  Japan,  involved  in  Russia's  action  which  precipitated 
an  issue  in  which  the  destinies  of  China  were  involved.  Before 
considering  the  results  of  that  struggle  (the  Russo-Japanese 
War)  the  chief  events  of  the  years  1902-1905  may  be  outlined. 

The  dowager  empress  from  the  day  of  her  return  from  Si-gan-fu 
set  herself  tp  concfliate  the  foreign  residents  in  Peking.  Many 
ReUttioas  foreign  onlookers  were  gathered  on  the  wall  of  the 
whb  Tatar  city  to  witness  the  return  of  the  court,  and  to 

these  the  dowager  empress  made  a  deep  bow  twice, 
an  apparently  trivial  incident  which  made  a  lasting 
impression.  On  the  ist  of  February  following  the  dowager 
empress  received  the  ladies  of  the  various  embassies,  when  she 
bewailed  the  attack  on  the  legations,  entertained  her  guests  to 
tea  and  presented  each  with  articles  of  jewelry,  and  from  that 
■  time  onward,  as. occasion  offered,  Tsz'e  Hsl  exchanged  compli- 
ments and  civilities  with  the  foreign  ladies  in  Peking.  Moreover, 
Sir  Robert  Hart — after  having  been  nearly  forty  years  in  China — 
was  now  presented  at  court,  as  well  as  Bishop  Favier  and  others. 
Henceforth  attacks  on  foreigners  received  no  direct  encourage- 
ment at  court.  Tung  Fu-hsiang,*  who  had  been  banished 
to  the  remote  province  of  Kan-suh,  had  at  his  command  there 
his  old  Boxer  troops,  and  his  attitude  caused  anxiety  at  the  end 
of  1902.  He  was  said  to  have  received  support  from  Prince 
Tuan— who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  to  Mongolia — ^but  events 
proved  that  the  power  or  the  intention  of  these  reactionaries  to 
'  create  trouble  had  been  miscalculated.  There  were  indeed 
serious  Boxer  disturbances  in  Sze-ch*uen  in  1902,  but 
they  were  put^  down  by  a  new  viceroy  sent  from  Peking. 
Notwithstanding   the   murder  of   fifteen   missionaries   during 

*  Tung  Fu-hsiang  died  in  1^8.  A  sum  of  some  £80,000  belonging 
to  him,  and,  left  in  tne  provincial  treasury,  was  appropriated  for  works 
of  public  utility  (see  The  Times ^  April  9th,  J910). 


1902-1995,  t^ere  was  ii^  general  a  marked  improvement  in  thf 
relations  between  the.  missionaries,  the  official  glasses  and  th^ 
bulk  of  the  pepple,  and  an  eagerness  was  shown  in  several 
provinces  to  take  advantage  of  their  educational  work.  This 
was  specially  marked  in  Hu-nan,  a  province  which  had  been 
for  long  hostile  to  missionary  endeavours.  Illustrative  of  the 
attitude  of  numbers  of  high  officials  was  the  attendance 
of  the  viceroy  of  Sze-ch'uen,  with  the  whole  of  his  staff,  at  the 
opening  in  1905  at  Cheng-tu  of  new  buildings  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Mission.  This  friendly  attitude  towards  the  missions 
was  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  Chinese  educated  abroad  an4 
also,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  desire  to  take  advantage  of  Western 
culture.  The  spread  of  this  new  spirit  was  coincident  with  an 
agitation  for  independence  of  foreign  control  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Chinese  to  use  modern  methods  to  attain 
their  ends.  Thus  in  1905  there  was  an  extensive  boycott  of 
American  goods  throughout  China,  as  a  retaliatory ,  measure 
for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  the  United  States.  Re- 
garding  China  as  a  whole  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
Europeans  was  held  to  indicate  that  the  general  view  was,  not 
that  tjie  Boxer  teaching  was  false,  but  that  the.  spirits  behind 
Western  religion  were  more  powerful  than  those  behind  Boxer- 
dom.  The  spiritual  prestige  of  Christianity  and  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  foreigner  were  direct  outcomes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Boxers.*  The  British  expedition  to  Tibet  in  1904,  the 
occupation  of  Lhassa  in  August  of  that  year,  the  ffight  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  to  Mongolia,  gave  grave  concern  to  the  Chinese 
government — which  showed  much  persistence  in  enforcing  its 
suzerain  rights  in  Tibet — ^but  did  not,  apparently,  cause  any  ill- 
feeling  towards  Great  Britain  among  the  Chinese  people — who 
viewed  with  seeming  equanimity  the  flight  of  the  head  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  from  the  headquarters  of  that  faith.  The 
country  generally  was  peaceful,  a  rebellion  in  Kwang-si — where 
a  terrible  famine  occurred  in  1903 — being  suppressed  in  1904 
by  the  forces  of  the  viceroy  at  Canton. 

The  expiatory  measures  required  of  China  in  connexion  with 
the  Boxer  rising  were  carried  through.  China  during  1902 
recovered  possession  of  the  Peking-Tientsin  railway  and  commmr^ 
of  the  city  of  Tientsin,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  dai  and 
foreign  troops  in  August  of  that  year.  The  foreign  ^Ow^y 
troops  were  also  all  withdrawn  from  Shanghai  by  ''"''"'*• 
January  1903.  The  conclusion  of  a  new  commercial  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  in  September  1902  has 
already  been  recorded.  The  payment  of  the  indemnity  instal- 
ments occasioned  some  dispute  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver  in 
1902,  but  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  tael  in  subsequent  years 
led  China  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  on  a  gold 
basisp  The  increase  in  revenue  was  a  notable  feature  of  the 
maritime  customs  in  1903-1905.  This  result  was  in  part 
due  to  the  new  arrangements  under  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1902,  and  in  part,  to  the  opening  up  of  the  coimtry  by 
railways.  In  especial  the  great,  trunk  line  from  Peking  to^ 
Hankow  was  pushed  on.  'Hie  line,  including  a  bridge  nearly, 
2  m.  long  over  the  Yellow  river  was  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic  in  1905.  The  first  section  of  the  Shanghai-Nanking 
railway  was  opened  in.  the  same  year.  At  this  time  the  Chinese, 
showed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  the  control  of  the  various 
lines.  During  1905,  for  instance,  the  Canton-Hankow  railway 
concession  was  repurchased  by  the  Chinese  government  from  an 
American  company,  while  the  Pekin  S)aidicate,  a  British  concern, 
also  sold  their  railway  in  Ho-nan  to  the  Chinese  government. 

Russia's  action  regarding  Manchuria  overshadowed,  however, 
all  other  concerns  during  this  period.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
proposed  Russo-Chinese  agreement  of  1901  has  been  chronicled. 
The  Russian  government  had,  however,  no  intention  of  abandon- 
ing its  hold  on  Manchuria.  It  aimed  not  only  at  effective  military 
control  but  the  reservation  to  Russian  subjects  of  mining, 
railway  and  commercial  rights.  Both  the  sovereignty  of  China 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  other  nations  were  menaced. 
This  led  to  action  by  various  powers.  The  preamble  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  of  the  30th  of  January  1902  declared  the  main 

2  Lord  W.  Cecil,  op.  ciU  p.  9. 
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motives  of  tho  contracting  parties  to  be  the  maintenauce  of  the. 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Koiea^.  and 
the  securing  of  equal  opportunities  in  those  countri^ 
chaHa.  ^^^  ^^^  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations,  i*e.  the 
policy  of  the  "open  door.*'  Protests  were  lodged 
by  Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States  against  <thje 
grant  of  exclusive  rights  to  Riissian  subjects  in  Manchnria. 
Russia  asserted  her  intention  to  respect  the  commercial  rights 
of  other  nations,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  1903  an  agreement 
was  signed  at  Peking  which  appeared  to  show  the  gooii  faith  of 
the  Russian  government,  as  it  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Russian  troops  in  Manchuria  within  eighteen  months  from  that 
date.  In  accordance  with  this  agreement  the  Shan-hai-kwan- 
Niu-chwang  railway  was  transferred  to  China  in  Octolper  1902 
and  the  district  between  Shan-hai-*kwan  and  the  Liao  river 
evacuated  by  Russia.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  Russia's 
hold  on  the  country  had  not  relaxed.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  the  terms  of  concession  granted  in  August  1896  to. the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank^  to  erect  towns  for  Russian  colonists  and  to  plant 
garrisons  along  the  line  of  railway,  and  to  exclude  Chinese 
jurisdiction  altogether  from  the  railway  zone.  The  so-called 
evacuation  became  in  fact  the  concentration  of  the  Russian 
forces  along  the  line  of  railway.  Moreover,  the  maritime  custpms 
at  Niu-chwang  were  retained  by  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  despite 
protests  from  the  Chinese  imperial  authorities,  and  a  Russian 
civil  administration  was  established  at  that  port.  The  evacua- 
tion of  southern  Manchuria  should  have  taken  place  in  April 
1903,  but  in  that  month,  instead  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
the  1902  agreement,  the  Russian  charg^  d'affaires  in  Peking  made 
a  series  of  further  demands  upon  China,  including  the  virtual 
reservation  of  the  commerce  of  Manchuria  for  Russian  subjects. 
Though  Russia  officially  denied  to  the  British  and  American 
governments  that  she  had  made  these  demands,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  they  had  been  made.  The  United  States  and  Japan 
thereupon  insisted  that  China  should  conclude  with  them  com- 
mercial treaties  throwing  open  Mukden  and  two  ports  on  the 
Yalu  river  to  foreign  trade.  The  American  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  8th  of  October  1903 — the  day  fixed  for  the  complete 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia — and  the  Japanese  treaty  on 
the  day  following.  Both  treaties  provided  that  the  ports  should 
be  opened  after  ratifications  had  been  exchanged.  From  fear 
of  Russia  China,  however,  delayed  the  ratification  of  the  treaties. 
Meantime,  in  August  1903,  a  regular  through  railway  service 
between  Moscow  and  Port  Arthur  was  established.  In  the  same 
month  a  Russian  Viceroyalty  of  the  Far  East  was  created 
which  in  effect  claimed  Manchuria  as  a  Russian  province.  In 
September  Russia  withdrew  some  of  the  demands  she  had  made 
in  April,  but  her  concessions  proved  illusory.  When  the  8th  of 
October  passed  and  it  was  seen  that  the  Russians  had  not  with- 
drawn their  troops*  there  issued  for  a  time  threats  of  war 
from  Peking.  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  viceroy  of  Chih-li,  who  had 
at  his  command  some  65,000  troops  trained  by  Japanese  officers, 
pressed  on  the  government  the  necessity  of  action.  At  this  point 
Japan  intervened.  Her  interests  were  vitally  affected  by  Russia's 
action  not  only  in  Manchuria,  but  in  Korea,  and  seeing  that 
China  was  powerless  the  J^^anese  government  negotiated 
directly  with  St  Petersbiug.  In  these  negotiations  Russia 
showed  that  she  would  not  yield  her  position  in  either  country 
except  to  force.  Japan  chose  the  issue  of  war  and  proved 
successful. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  did  not  very  greatly  alter  China's 
position  in  Manchuria.  In  the  southern  part  of  that  country 
Japan  succeeded  to  the  special  privileges  Russia  had  wrung 

1  This  institution  was  nominally  a  private  concern  which  financed 
the  Manchurian  railway,  but  it  acted  as  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment machinery.  The  existence  of  the  contract  of  the  27th  of 
August  1896  was  frequently  denied  until  expressly  admitted  by  the 
Russo-Chinese  agreement  of  the  8th  of  April  1902, 

» On  the  8th  of  October  the  Russian  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Mukden,  but  they  reoccutried  the  town  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  Admiral  Alexeiev,  tne  viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  allegin 
that  the  inertia  of  the  Chinese  officials  seriously  hindered  the  work  o 
extending  civilization  in  Manchuria. 


from  China  (including  the  lease  of  Fort  Artlny:)}  in  the..4)^]cth 
Russia  remained  in  possession  of  the  railway  zonf;^   F9/  Japan's 
position  as  at  once  the  legatee  of  special  privOisges    y^^^^^ 
and   the   champion   of    China's  territorial  integrity    ottke 
and  '*  the  open  door  "  see  Japan,  §  History,    How-    Rum^q* 
ever,  the  attitude  of  Japan  was  more  conciliatory    ^'**^*** 
than  that  of  Russia  had  been;  Mukden  and  other 
places  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  and  Chinese  civil  admin-, 
istration  was  re-established.    The  important  results  of  the  war^ 
so  far  as  China  was  concerned,  were  not  to  be  looked  for  ia 
Manchuria,  but  in.  the  new  spirit  generated  in  the  Chinese. 
They  had  been  deeply  humihated  by   the  fact   that  in   the 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan  China  had  been  treated 
as  a  negligible  quantity,  and  that  the  war  had  b(9€^  fjought  on 
Chinese  territory*     The  lesson  which  the  loot  of  Peking  and 
the  fall  of  the  •  Boxers  in  1900   had   half   taught   was   now 
thoroughly  mastered;  the  awakening  of   China  was  complete. 
The  war  had   shown   that   when   an   £astem  race,  adopted 
Western  methods  it  was  capable  of  defeating  a  European 
nation. 

It  was  fortunate  that  among  the  influential  advisers  of  the 
throne  at  this  time  (1905-1908)  were  Prince  Chun '(the  prince* 
who  had  visited  Germany  in  1901),  Yuan  Shih-kai,  thjS  viceroy 
of  Chih-li,  and  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  viceroy  of  Hurkwang  (i.e» 
the  provinces  of  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan),  all  men  of  enlightened 
and  strong  character.  In  1907  both  the  viceroys  naiped  were 
summoned  to  Peking  and  inade  members  of  the  graiid  council, 
of  which  Prince  Ching,  a  man  of  moderate  views,  was  president. 
Yuan  Shih-kai  was  an  open  advocate  of  a  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  of  the  abolition  of  Manchu  privileges,  of  education  and 
other  matters.  He  had  ^>eciaUy  advocated  the  reconstitution 
of  the  miUtary  forces  of  the  empire,  and  in  Chih-4i  iin  1905  he 
demonstrated  before  a  number  of  foreign  miUtary  attach^  the 
high  efficiency  attained  by  the  forces  of  the  metropolitan  pro* 
vince.  The  success  achieved  by  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  this  direction 
incited  Chang  Chih-tung  to  follow  his  example,  while  a  decree 
from  the  throne  called  upon  the  princes  and  nobles  of  China  to 
give  their  sons  a  military  education.  The  formerly  despised 
military  profession  was  thus  made  honourable,  and  with  salutary' 
effects.  The  imperial  princes  sou^ght  high  commands,  officers 
were  awarded  ranks  and  dignities  comparable  with,  those  of' 
civH  servants,  and  the  pay  of  the  tro(^s  was  increased.  The  new 
foreign  drilled  northern  army  was  called  u|>on  to 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  a  force  sent  under  Prince  riSSm*. 
Su  into  Mongoha — a  country  which  had  been  on.  the.  . 
point  of  falHng  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  but  over  wbipb,  as  one 
result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  China  recovered  control. 
In  1906  a  step  was  taken  towards  the  formation  of. a  national 
army  by  withdrawing  portions  of  the  troops  from  prpvincial 
control  and  placing  them  under  officers  responsible,  to  the. 
central  government,  which  also  took  over  the  chasge  of  the 
provincial  arsenals.  In  the  years  which  followed  further  evid^ice 
was  given  of  the  earnestness  and  success  with  whidi  the  military 
forces  were  being  reorganized.  Less  attention .  waa  given  to 
naval  affairs,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1909  a  naval  commis^n  under 
Tsai  Hst&n,  a  brother  of  the  onperor.Kwang-su,  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  report  on  the  steps  necessary  for  the  re-^tablisbment 
of  a  fleet.  Previously  (in  1907)  societies  bad  >be^  started  in 
several  provinces  to  collect  funds  for  naval  purposes. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  change  which  had  occurred 
was,  however,  the  !4>pointment  (in  1905)  of  an  Imperial  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Prince  Tsai  Tse,  to  study  the  administrative 
systems  of  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  the  possible  establish- 
ment of  a  representative  government  in  China.  The  revolu- 
tionary nature  of  this  proposal  excited  indignation  among  the 
adherents  to  the  old  order,  and  a  bomb  was  thrown  among  the 
commissioners  as  they  were  preparing  to  leave  Peking.'  After 
visiting  Japan,  America  and  Europe  the  commission  returned  to 

'  The  form  of  outrage,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  China, 
was  itself  a  symptom  of  the  changed  times.  The  bomb  injured 
Prince  Tsai  Tse  and  another  commissioner,  and  the  departure  of  the 
commission  was  consequently  delayed  some  months. 
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Peking  in  July  1906.^  A  committee  over  which  Prince  Ching 
presided  was  appointed  to  study  the  commission's  report,  and 
AfiaHNH  o^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  September  following  an  edict  was  issued 
mentMty  in  which  the  establishment  of  a  parliamentary  form 
contottf  of  government  was  announced,  at  a  date  not  fixed. 
^^  To  fit  the  coimtry  for  this  new  form  of  government 

'"""  '  (the  edict  went  on  to  declare)  the  administration 
must  be  reformed,  the  laws  revised,  education  promoted  and 
the  finances  regulated.  This  edict,  moreover,  was  but  one  of 
many  edicts  issued  in  1906  and  following  years  which  showed 
how  great  a  break  with  the  past  was  contemplated.  In 
November  1906  two  edicts  were  issued  with  the  object  of 
reorganizing  the  central  administrative  offices.  Their  effect 
was  to  simplify  the  conduct  of  business,  many  useless  posts 
being  abolished,  while  an  audit  board  was  created  to 
examine  the  national  accoimts.  In  November  1907  another 
edict  was  promulgated  stating  that  for  the  present  the  formation 
of  Houses  of  Lords  and  of  Conmions  to  determine  all  public 
questions  was  not  practicable,  but  that  it  was  proposed,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  to  create  an  Imperial  Assembly.  At  the 
same  time  a  scheme  of  provincial  councils  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared.  A  more  definite  step  followed  in  1908  when  a  decree 
(dated  the  27th  of  August)  announced  the  convocation  of  a 
parliament  in  the  ninth  year  from  that  date. 

One  of  the  changes  made  in  the  public  offices  brought  China 
into  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  9th  of  May  1906  a 
Xhp  decree  appointed  Chinese  commissioners  to  control  the 

ooatrol  Imperial  Maritime  Customs.*  This  was  the  only 
0/  tb0  department  of  the  government  under  European 
2*^^*^  (British)  control,  and  the  only  department  also  against 
which  no  charge  of  inefficiency  or  corruption  could  be 
brought.  The  change  decreed  by  China  was  in  accord  with  the 
new  national  sentiment,  but  by  all  the  foreign  powers  interested 
it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a  retrograde  step  if  the  customs 
were  taken  out  of  the  control  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  (9. v.),  who  had 
been  since  1863  inspector-general  of  the  customs.  The  British 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  (Sir  Edward  Grey)  at  once 
protested  against  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  May,  pointing  out 
that  the  continuation  of  the  established  S3rstem  had  been 
stipulated  for  in  the  loan  agreements  of  1896  and  1898.  As  a 
result  of  this  and  other  representations  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Customs  was  late  in  1906  made  a  department  of  the  Board 
of  Finance.  The  Chinese  controllers-general  continued  in 
office,  and  despite  the  assurances  given  to  Great  Britain  by 
China  (in  a  note  of  the  6th  of  June  1906)  that  the  appointment 
of  the  controllers-general  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  established  system  of  administration,  the  absolute  authority 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  weakened.'  Sir  Robert  Hart  returned 
to  England  in  1908  "  on  leave  of  absence,''  Sir  Robert  Bredon, 
the  deputy  inspector-general,  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
service  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Control,  of  which 
on  the  5th  of  April  1910  it  was  annoimced  that  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member.  This  step  was  viewed  with  disfavour 
by  the  British  government,  for,  unless  Sir  Robert  Bredon's  post 
was  to  be  merely  a  sinecure,  it  imposed  two  masters  on  the 
maritime  customs.  On  the  aoth  of  April  Sir  Robert  Bredon 
severed  his  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Control.  At  the 
same  time  Mr  F.  A.  Aglen  (the  Commissioner  of  Customs  at 
Hankow)  became  acting  Inspector  General  (Sir  Robert  Hart 
being  still  nominally  head  of  the  service).  The  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  control  the  customs  was  evidence 

*  In  1907  further  commissions  were  appointed,  on  the  initiative 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  to  study  specifically  tne  constitutions  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Japan. 

'This  department  was  organized  at  Shanghai  in  1854.  The 
Taiping  rebels  being  in  possession  of  the  native  city,  the  collection 
of  customs  dues,  especially  on  foreign  ships,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  This  developed  into  a  permanent  institution,  the 
European  staff  beinjg^  mainly  British. 

•  Tne  British  official  view,  as  stated  in  parliament  on  the  27th  of 
April  19 10,  was  that  the  changes  resulting  from  the  creation  of  the 
Board  of  Control  had,  so  far,  been  purely  departmental  changes  of 
form,  and  that  the  position  of  the  inspector-general  remained 
unaltered. 


of  the  strength  of  the  "  young  China  "  or  Recovery  of  Rights 
party — the  party  which  aspired  to  break  all  the  diains,  such 
as  extra-territoriality,  which  stamped  the  country  as  not  the 
equal  of  the  other  great  nations.^ 

In  the  steps  taken  to  suppress  opium  smoking  evidence  was 
forthcoming  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  governing  body 
in  China  sought  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Opium  smoking  followed,  in  China,  the  introduction  of  ^jL^T*'' 
tobacco  smoking,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  22tI3d». 
from  Java  and  Formosa  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  The  first  edict  against  the  habit  was  issued  in  1729. 
At  that  time  the  only  foreign  opium  introduced  was  by  the 
Portuguese  from  Goa,  who  exported  about  200  chests  *  a  year. 
In  1773  English  merchants  in  India  entered  into  the  trade,  which 
in  1 781  was  taken  over  by  the  East  India  Company — ^the  import 
in  1790  being  over  4000  chests.  In  1796  the  importation  of 
foreign  opium  was  declared  contraband,  and  between  1839  and 
i860  the  central  government  attempted,  without  success,  to 
suppress  the  trade.  It  was  legalized  in  1858  after  the  second 
"  opium  war  "  with  Great  Britain.  At  that  time  the  poppy 
was  extensively  grown  in  China,  and  the  bulk  of  the  opium 
smoked  was,  and  continued  to  be,  of  home  manufacture.  But 
after  i860  the  importation  of  opium  from  India  greatly  in- 
creased. Opium  was  also  imported  from  Persia  (chiefly  to 
Formosa,  which  in  1895  passed  into  the  possession  of  Japan). 
The  total  foreign  import  in  1863  was  some  70,000  piculs,'  in 
1879  it  was  102,000  piculs,  but  in  1905  had  fallen  to  56,000 
picids.  The  number  of  opium  smokers  in  China  in  the  early 
years  of  the  20th  century  was  estimated  at  from  25  to  30  millions. 
The  evil  effects  of  opium  smoking  were  fully  recognized,  and 
Chang  Chih-tung,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  opponents  of 
the  habit,  was  high  in  the  coimdls  of  the  dowager-empress.  On 
the  2oth  of  September  1906  an  edict  was  issued  directing  that 
the  growth,  sale  and  consumption  of  opium  should  cease  in 
China  within  ten  years,  and  ordering  the  officials  to  take 
measures  to  execute  the  imperial  will.  The  measures  promul- 
gated, in  November  following,  made  the  following  provisions: — 

(i)  The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  to  be  restricted  annually  by 
one-tenth  of  its  existing  area;  (2}  all  persons  usinff  opium  to  be 
roistered;  (3)  all  shops  selling  opium  to  be  gradually  closed,  and 
all  places  where  opium  is  smoked  to  discontinue  the  practice  within 
six  months;  (4)  anti-opium  societies  to  be  officially  encouraged, 
and  medicines  distributed  to  cure  the  opium-smokmg  habit;  (5) 
all  officials  were  requested  to  set  an  example  to  the  people,  and  all 
officials  under  sixty  were  required  to  abandon  opium  smoking  within 
six  months  or  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  suppression  of  opium  smoking 
would  entail  a  yearly  loss  of  revenue  of  over  £1,600,000,  a  loss 
about  equally  divided  between  the  central  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  first  step  taken  to  enforce  the  edict  was  the  closing 
of  the  opium  dens  in  Peking  on  the  last  day  of  1906. 

During  1907  the  opium  dens  in  Shanghai,  Canton,  Fu-chow  and 
many  other  large  cities  were  closed,  and  restrictions  on  the  issue  of 
licences  were  introduced  in  the  foreign  settlements;  even  the  eunuchs 
of  the  palace  were  prohibited  from  smoking  opium  under  severe 
penalties.  The  central  government  continued  during  1908  and  1909 
to  display  considerable  energy  in  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  opium, 
but  the  provincial  authorities  were  not  all  equally  energetic.  It  was 
noted  in  1908  that  while  in  some  provinces^— even  in  Yun-nan,  where 
its  importance  to  trade  and  commerce  and  its  use  as  currency  seemed 
to  render  it  very  difficult  to  do  anything  effective — the  governor  and 
officials  were  wnole-hearted  in  carrying  out  the  imperial  regulations, 
in  other  provinces — notably  in  Kwei-chow  and  in  the  provinces  of 
the  lower  Yangtsze  valley — ^^reat  supineness  was  exhibited  in  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Lord  William  Cecil,  however,  stated  that  travelling 
in  1900  between  Peking  and  Hankow,  through  country  which  in  1907 
he  haa  seen  covered  with  the  poppy,  he  could  not  then  see  a  single 
poppy  flower,  and  that  going  up  the  Yangtsze  he  found  only  one 
small  patch  of  poppy  cultivation.^  The  Peking  correspondent  of 
The  Ttmes,  in  a  journey  to  Turkestan  in  the  early  part  of  1910,  found 
that  in  Shen-si  province  the  people's  desire  to  suppress  the  opium 
trade  was  in  advance  of  the  views  of  the  government.  Every  day 
trains  of  opium  carts  were  passed  travelling  under  official  protection. 
But  in  the  adjoining  province  of  Shan-si  there  had  been  complete 

*  See  The  Times  of  the  2i8t  of  April  and  i  ith  of  May  1910. 

*  A  chest  contained  from  135  lb  to  160  lb. 

*  A  picul  *»  I33i  ft). 

"^  Changing  China,  p.  118. 
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suppression  of  poppy  cultivation  and  in  Kan-suh  the  officials  were  con- 
ducting a  verv  vigorous  campaign  against  the  growth  of  the  poppy. ^ 
In  tneir  endeavours  to  suppress  opium  smoking  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment appealed  to  the  Indian  government  for  help,  and  in  1907  received 
a  promise  that  India  would  decrease  the  production  of  opium 
annually  by  one-tenth  for  four  years  and  subsequently  if  China  did 
likewise.  The  Indian  government  also  assented  to  Indian  opium 
being  taxed  ec[ually  with  Chinese  opium,  but  China  did  not  raise  the 
duty  on  foreign  opium.  In  1908  tne  Indian  government  undertook 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  opium  exported  by  moo  chests  yearly.  In 
the  same  year  the  opium  dens  in  Hong-Kong  were  closed.  In 
February  1909,  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,  an  international 
conference  was  held  at  Shanghai  to  consider  the  opium  trade  and 
habit.  At  this  conference  the  Chinese  representative  claimed  that 
the  consumption  of  opium  had  already  been  reduced  by  one-half — 
a  claim  not  borne  out  by  the  ascertained  facts.  The  conference  was 
unable  to  suggest  any  heroic  measures,  but  a  number  of  proposals 
were  agreed  to  (including  the  closing  of  opium  dens  in  the  foreign 
settlements),  tending  to  the  restriction  01  the  opium  trade.  The 
conference  also  dealt  with  another  and  gijowing  habit  in  China — the 
use  of  morphia.*  Japan  agreed  to  prohibit  the  export  of  morphia  to 
China,  a  prohibition  to  which  the  otner  powers  had  previously  agreed. 

The  attempts  to  reform  the  educational  system  of  China  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  date  from  the  year  of  the  return  of  the 
court  to  Peking  after  the  Boxer  troubles.    In  1902 
regulations  were  sanctioned  by  the  emperor  which 
aimed  at  remodelling  the  methods  of  public  instruction. 
These  regulations  provided  among  other  things  for  the  establish- 
ment at  Peking  of  a  university  giving  instruction  in  Western 
learning,    a   technical  college,  and  a  special  department  for 
training  officials  and  teachers.     A  much  more  revolutionary 
step  was  taken  in  September  1905  when  a  decree  appeared 
announcing  as  from  the  beginning  of  1906  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  method  of  examinations.     The  new  system  was  to 
include  the  study  of  modern  sciences,  history,  geography  and 
foreign  languages,  and  in  the  higher  grades  political  economy 
and  civil  and  international  law.    Thousands  of  temples  were 
converted  to  educational  purposes.    In  Canton,  in  1907,  the  old 
examination  hall  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  a  college  with 
every  appliance  on  Western  lines.    Equal  zeal  was  noticeable 
in  such  conservative  cities  as  Si-gan-fu,  and  in  remote  provinces 
like  Elan-suh.    By  May  1906  fifteen  so-called  universities  had  been 
founded.    Moreover,  many  yoimg  Chinese  went  abroad  to  acquire 
education — ^in  Japan  alone  in  1906  there  were  13,000  students. 
In  the  same  year  primary  schools  for  girls  were  established.' 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  new  spirit  regarding 
education  was  the  tenour  of  a  communication  to  the  throne 
from   the  head  of   the   Confucian  family.      On  the  31st   of 
December  iqo6  an  imperial  edict  had  appeared  raising  Con- 
fucius to  the  same  rank  as  Heaven  and  Earth — an  action  taken 
to  indicate  the  desire  of  the  government  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  ethical  training.     In  thanking  the  throne  for   the 
honour  conferred  on  his  ancestor  the  head  of  the  family  urged 
that  at  the  new  college  founded  at  the  birth-place  of  Confucius 
the  teaching  should  include  foreign  languages,  physical  culture, 
political  science  and  military  drill.^ 

While  China,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  the  empress- 
dowager,  and  imder  the  guidance  of  Prince  Ching,  Yuan  Shih-kai 
and  Chang  Chih-timg,  was  endeavouring  to  bring  about  internal 
reforms,  her  attitude  to  foreign  powers  was  one  of  reserve 
and  distrust.  This  was  especially  marked  in  the  negotiations 
with  Japan  and  with  Russia  concerning  Manchuria,  and  was 
seen  also  in  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  concerning 

1  See  The  Times  of  7th  and  8th  of  March  and  8th  of  April  1910. 

*The  first  recorded  importation  of  morphia  into  China  was  in 
1892,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  was  first  used  as  an  anti-opium 
medicine.  Morphia-takine,  however,  speedily  became  a  vice,  and 
in  1902  over  1^5,000  oz.  ofmorphia  were  imported  (enough  for  some 
300,000,000  injections).  To  check  the  evil  the  Chinese  government 
durinff  1^3  imposed  a  tax  of  about  200%  ad  valorem,  wiui  the  result 
that  the  imports  declared  to  the  customs  foil  in  1^5  to  54  oz.  only. 
The  fallinff  off  was  explained  "  not  by  a  diminished  demand,  but 
by  smuggCng  "  (Morse's  Trade  and  Administration  of  the  Chinese 
Kmpire,  p.  351). 

*  A  regulation  by  the  ministry  of  education,  dated  the  14th  of 
January  19 10,  ordered  that  no  girl  should  be  admitted  to  school 
dressed  in  foreign  clothes  or  with  unnatural  {i.e,  bound)  feet. 

^  For  the  growth  of  the  education  movement  see  The  Times,  4th 
of  September  1909. 


Tibet.   It  was  not  until  April  1908,  after  four  years*  negotiations, 
that  a  convention  with  Great  Britain  respecting  Tibet  was 
signed,  Chinese  suzerain  rights  being  respected.    In  September 
the  Dalai  Lama  arrived  in  Peking  from  Mongolia  and  was  received 
by  the  emperor,  who  also  gave  audience  to  a  Nepalese  mission.^ 
The  emperor  Kwang-su  had  witnessed,  without  being  able 
to  guide,  the  new  reform  movement.    In  August  1908  an  edict 
was  issued  in  his  name  announcing  the  convocation  of 
a  parliament  in  nine  years'  time.    In  November  he  ^^^^ 
died.    His  death  occasioned  no  surprise,  as  disquieting  ^mp^nr 
reports  about  his  health  had  been  current  since  July,  »adottb9 
but  the  announcement  that  the  dowager  empress  died  ^^^^^^ 
on  the   15th  of  November  (the  day  after  that  on  •"^'••^ 
which  the   emperor  was   officially  stated  to  have  died)  was 
totally  unexpected.     She  had  celebrated  her  birthday  on  the 
3rd  of  November  and  appeared  then  to  be  in  good  health. 
The  empress  dowager  had  taken  part  in  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne,  Kwang-su's  valedictory  edict  had  been 
drawn  up  under  her  supervision,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
emperor  died  some  days  previous  to  the  date  officially  given  for 
his  death.    Kwang-su  died  childless  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
infant  nephew  Pu-Yi  (bom  on  the  8th  of  February  1906),  a 
son  of  Prince  Chim,  who  was  appointed  regent.    Prince  Chun — 
himself  then  only  twenty-six  years  old — ^had  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  at  court  since  his  mission  to  (jermany  in 
1901,  and  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Manchu  princes. 
The  death  of  the  dowager  empress  removed  a  powerful  obstacle 
to  a  reformed  regime,  and  with  her   passed  away  the  last 
prominent  representative  of  the  old  era  in  China. 

The  accession  to  the  throne  of  Pu-Yi,  who  was  given  as 
reigning  title  Hsuan  Timg  ('' promulgating  universally"),  was 
imaccompanied  by  disturbances,  save  for  an  outbreak 
at  Ngan-king,  easily  suppressed.  Prince  Chun  had  ^<»»««'»« 
the  support  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  Chang  Chih-tung,«  5il^^ 
the  two  most  prominent  Chinese  members  of  the 
government  at  Peking — ^and  thus  a  division  between  the  Manchus 
and  Chinese  was  avoided.  On  the  2nd  of  December  1908  the 
young  emperor  was  enthroned  with  the  usual  rites.  On  the 
day  following  another  edict,  which,  it  was  stated,  had  had  the 
approval  of  the  late  dowager  empress,  was  issued,  reaffirming 
that  of  the  27th  of  August  regarding  the  grant  of  a  parlia- 
mentary constitution  in  nine  years'  time,  and  urging  the  people 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  change.  Other  edicts  sought  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  regent  as  de  facto  emperor. 
Yuan  Shih-kai  and  Chang  Chih-tung  received  the  title  of  Grand 
Guardians  of  the  Heir,  and  the  year  1908  dosed  with  the  chief 
Chinese  members  of  the  government  working,  apparently,  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  regent. 

On  the  ist  of  January  1909,  however,  the  political  situation 
was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  dismissal  from  office  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai.  This  step  led  to  representations  by  the  British 
and  American  ministers  to  Prince  Ching,  the  head  of  *^^i**^ 
the  foreign  office,  by  whom  assurances  were  given  that  %i,£ttaL 
no  change  of  policy  was  contemplated  by  China,  while 
the  regent  in  a  letter  to  President  Taft  reiterated  the  determina- 
tion of  his  government  to  carry  through  its  reform  policy. 
The  dismissal  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  believed  by  the  Chinese 
to  be  due  to  his  "  betrayal "  of  the  emperor  Kwang-su  in  the 
1898  reform  movement.  He  had  nevertheless  refused  to  go 
to  extremes  on  the  reactionary  side,  and  in  1900,  as  governor 
of  Shan-timg,  he  preserved  a  neutrality  which  greatly  facilitated 
the   relief  of  the   Peking   legations.     During  the  last   years 

*The  Dalai  Lama  left  Peking  in  December  1908  on  his  return 
to  Lhassa,  which  he  reached  in  November  1909.  Differences  had 
arisen  between  him  and  the  Chinese  government,  which  sought  to 
make  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  power  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
dependent  on  his  recop^nition  by  the  emperor  of  China.  Early  in 
1910  the  Dalai  Lama,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese 
amban  in  Lhassa,  fled  from  that  city  and  sought  refuge  in  India. 

•  Chang  Chih-tung  died  in  October  1909.  He  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  and  one  whose  honesty  and  loyalty  had  never 
been  doubted.  He  was  noted  as  an  opponent  of  opium  smoking, 
and  for  over  thirty  years  had  addressed  memorials  to  the  throne 
against  the  use  of  tne  drug. 
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of  the  life  of  the  dowager  empress  it  was  his  influence  which 
largely  reconciled  her  to  the  new  reform  movement.  Yet  Kwang- 
su  had  not  forgotten  the  coup  d'SkU  of  1898,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  he  left  a  testament  calling  upon  his  brother  the  prince 
regent  to  avenge  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered.^  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  there  was  serious  estrangement 
between  China  and  Japan,  but  on  the  4th  of  September 
a  convention  was  signed  which  settled  most  of  the 
points  in  dispute  respecting  Manchuria  and  Korea.  In 
Korea  the  boundary  was  adjusted  so  that  Chientao,  a  mountain- 
ous district  in  eastern  Manchuria  regarded  as  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  reigning  families  of  China  and  Korea,  was  de- 
finitely assigned  to  China;  while  in  Manchuria,  both  as  to 
railways  and  mines,  a  policy  of  co-operation  was  substituted  for 
one  of  opposition.^  Although  Japan  had  made  substantial 
concessions,  those  made  by  China  in  return  provoked  loud 
complaints  from  the  southern  provinces — the  self-government 
society  calling  for  the  dismissal  of  Prince  Ching.  In  northern 
Manchuria  the  Russian  authorities  had  assumed  territorial 
jurisdiction  at  Harbin,  but  on  the  4th  of  May  an  agreement  was 
signed  recogm'zing  Chinese  jurisdiction.' 

The  spirit  typified  by  the  cry  of  "  China  for  the  Chinese  "  was 
seen  actively  at  work  in  the  determined  efforts  made  to  exclude 
foreign  capital  from  railway  affairs.    The  completion 
^^  in  October  1909  of  the  Peking-Kalgan  railway  was 

nUw^B.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  patriotic  rejoicing.  The  railway, 
a  purely  Chinese  undertaking,  is  122  m.  long  and 
took  four  years  to  build.  It  traversed  difficult  country,  piercing 
the  Nan  K'ow  Pass  by  four  tunnels,  one  under  the  Great  Wall 
being  3  580  ft.  long.  There  was  much  controversy  between  foreign 
financiers,  generally  backed  by  their  respective  governments,  as 
to  the  construction  of  other  lines.  In  March  1909  the  Deutsch- 
aeiatische  Bank  secured  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canton-Hankow  railway.  This  concession  was  contrary 
to  an  undertaking  given  in  1905  to  British  firms  and  was  with- 
drawn, but  only  in  return  for  the  admittance  of  German  capital 
in  the  Sze-ch'uen  railway.  After  prolonged  negotiations  an 
agreement  was  signed  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  May  1910  for 
a  loan  of  £6,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Hankow  to  Sze-ch'uen,  in  which  British,  French,  German  and 
American  interests  were  equally  represented.  In  January 
1910  the  French  line  from  Hanoi  to  Yunnan-fu  was  opened;^ 
the  railway  from  Shanghai  to  Nanking  was  opened  for  through 

traffic  in  1909- 

The  progress  of  the  anti-opium  movement  and  the  dispute 
over  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  have  already 
PnvittcUU  ^^^^  chronicled.  A  notable  step  was  taken  in  1909 
AMMomUhM  by  the  institution  of  elected  assemblies  in  each  of  the 
coasth  provinces.  The  franchise  on  which  the  members 
tat9d,  were  elected  was  very  limited,  and  the  assemblies 
ASeoat9  ^^^^  given  consultative  powers  only.  They  were 
*^*f''  opened  on  the  14th  of  October  (the  ist  day  of  the 
9th  moon).  The  businesslike  maimer  in  which  these  assemblies 
conducted  their  work  was  a  matter  of  general  comment  among 
foreign  observers  in  China.*  In  February  1910  decrees  ap- 
peared approving  schemes  drawn  up  by  the  Commission  for 
Constitutional  Reforms,  providing  for  local  government  in  pre- 
fectures and  departments  and  for  the  reform  of  the  judiciary. 
This  was  followed  on  the  9th  of  May  by  another  decree  sum- 
moning the  senate  to  meet  for  the  first  time  on  the  ist  day  of 
the  9th  moon  (the  3rd  of  October  1910).  All  the  members  of  the 
senate  were  nominated,  and  the  majority  were  Manchus.  Neither 
to  the  provincial  assemblies  nor  to  the  senate  was  any  power 
of  the  purse  given,  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  budget  was  post- 
poned until  x^is.^ 

1  See  The  Times  of  the  7th  of  September  1909. 

"  Proposals  made  early  in  1910  by  the  American  secretafy  of  state 
for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  railway  received  no  support. 

» By  a  convention  signed  on  July  4th,  1910,  Russia  and  Japan 
agreed  to  "  maintain  and  respect  "  the  status  quo  in  Manchuria. 

*  See  the  Quinzaine  coloniale  of  the  loth  of  December  1909. 

*  See  The  Times  of  the  20th  of  January  1910. 

*  See  for  the  prospects  of  reform  The  Times  of  30th  May  19 10. 
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The  efforts  of  the  central  government  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  army  and  to  re-create  a  navy  were  continued  in  19 10. 
China  was  credited  with  the  intention  of  spending  £40,000,000 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  its  naval  and  military  forces.  It  was 
estimated  in  March  19 10  that  there  were  about  200,000  foreign- 
trained  men,  but  their  independent  spirit  and  disaffection 
constituted  a  danger  to  internal  peace.  The  danger  was  accen- 
tuated by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  central  and  provincial 
governments.  The  anti-dynastic  agitation,  moreover,  again 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  strength.  In  April  1910  there  was 
serious  rioting  at  Changsha,  Hu-nan,  a  town  whence  a  Tew  years 
previously  had  issued  a  quantity  of  anti-foreign  literature  of  a 
vile  kind.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  riots  seem  to  have  been 
many:  rumoiurs  of  the  intention  of  the  foreign  powers  to  dis- 
member China,  the  establishment  of  foreign  firms  at  Changsha 
competing  with  native  firms  and  exporting  rice  and  ^^^^^ 
salt  at  a  time  when  the  province  was  suffering  from  ^yaattk 
famine,  and  the  approach  of  Halley's  comet.  Probably  move- 
the  famine  predpitated  the  outbreak,  which  was  easily  "•»<». 
crushed,  as  was  also  a  rising  in  May  at  Yung  chow,  a 
town  in  the  south  of  Hu-nan.  Much  mission  and  mercan- 
tile property  was  wrecked  at  Changsha,  but  the  only  loss  of  life 
was  the  accidental  drowning  of  three  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

An  edict  of  the  17th  of  August  1910  effected  considerable  and 
unexpected  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  central  government. 
Tang  Shao-yi,  a  former  lieutenant  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Board  of  Communications,  and  to  him 
fell  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  Chinese  and  foreign  interests 
in  the  development  of  the  railway  system.  Sheng  Kung-pao 
regarded  as  the  chief  Chinese  authority  on  currency  questions, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  was  attached 
to  the  Board  of  Finance  to  help  in  the  reforms  decreed 
by  an  edict  of  May  of  the  same  year  (see  ante,  Currency),  ^^nmfs 
The  issue  of  the  edict  was  attributed  to  the  influence  p^ikor. 
with  the  regent  of  Prince  Tsai-tao,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  in  Europe,  where  he  had  specially  studied 
questions  of  national  defence.  The  changes  made  among  the 
high  officials  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  the  central  administra- 
tion. The  government  had  viewed  with  some  disquiet  the  Russo- 
Japanese  agreement  of  the  4th  of  July  concerning  Manchuria 
(which  was  generally  interpreted  as  in  fact  lessening  the  authority 
of  China  in  that  country);  it  had  become  involved  in  another 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  which  regarded  some  of  the  measures 
taken  to  suppress  opium  smoking  as  a  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Chifu  convention,  and  its  action  in  Tibet  had  caused 
alarm  in  India.  Thus  the  appointment  to  high  office  of  men 
of  enlightenment,  pledged  to  a  reform  poh'cy,  was  calculated 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the  Peking  authorities. 
This  confidence  would  have  been  greater  had  not  the  changes 
indicated  a  struggle  for  supreme  power  between  the  regent  and 
the  dowager  empress  Lung  Yu,  widow  of  Kwang-su. 

The  strength  of  the  various  movements  at  work  throughout 
China  was  at  this  time  extremely  difficult  to  gauge;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  Western  knowledge 
was  equalled  by  the  desire  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
country  from  foreign  control.  The  second  of  these  desires  gave 
the  force  it  possessed  to  the  anti-dynastic  movement.  At  the 
same  time  some  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  reform  were  found 
among  the  Manchus,  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  intention  of  the  regent — if  he  retained  power — to 
guide  the  nation  through  the  troubled  period  of  transition  into 
an  era  of  constitutional  government  and  the  full  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  empire.  (X.) 

Bibliographical  Note.— Knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of 
China  is  necessarily  derived  from  the  native  writers  on  the  subject. 
Fortunately,  the  Chinese  have  always  regarded  the  preservation 
of  the  national  records  as  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  Con- 
fucius set  an  example  in  this  respect,  and  has  preserved  for  us  in  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  Annals  and  the  Shu-king,  or  Book  of  History^ 
records  of  his  country's  progress  during  the  past  and  then  present 
centuries.  The  celebrated  emperor  Shm  Hwang-ti,  in  establishing 
the  empire,  attempted  to  strengthen  his  cause  by  destroying  all 
works  on  the  national  history.  But  so  strongly  was  the  historical 
sense  inculcated  in  the  people  that  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
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Fig.  6.— KIU  YING.    COURT  LADIES. 
(British  Museum.     15th  Cent.) 
1.— KU  K'AI-CHIH.    TOILET  SCENE. 
(British  Museum.    4th  Cent.  a.d.). 


Fig.  3.— CHAO  MfiNG-FU.  AFTER  WANG  WEI   (Sth 

Cent.).    SCENE  ON  THE  WANG  CH'UAN. 

(Dated  1309.    Britbh  Museum.) 


Fig.  a.— attributed  TO  WU  TAOTZU. 

SAKYAMTNI.     {8; h  Cent.)  FiG   5— CHIEN  SHUN-CHU.     THE  FiG.  7-EAGLE.     By  LIN  LIANG. 

EMPEROR  HUAN-YEH.  (151(1  Cent.)  {15th  Cent.     British  Museum.) 

VI.  lit  Figs.  2,  4,  and  5  are  reproduced  by  permisMon  of  the  Kokka  Company,  Trfcyo. 
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Fig.  9— temple  VASE  (e.  laoo  B.C.).  Fig.  io.— WINE  VASE  (e.  looo  b.c).  Fig.  ii.— WINE  VASE  (e.  600  11.C.). 


Fig.  13.— wine  VESSEL  (c.  ,  .  ..  - 

n  possession  of  C.  J.  Holmes. 


Fig.  is— vase  (e.  1450  a.d.).  Fig.  16.— WINE  VESSEL  (c.  1450  ad.).  Fig.  17.— TEMPLE  VASE  (e.  1700  a.d.). 

Figs.  9-13  and  15-17  are  from  originals  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
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tyrant  the  iBi2ofli>  veoocds  were  asain  brought  to  l^t,  and  have 
been  carefullv  preeerved  and  edited  since  that  time.  Prof.  Legge's 
translation  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals  and  the  Shu-king,  or 
Book  df  History,  in  the  "  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  "  series,  have 
opened  for  students  the  stores  of  historical  knowledge  which  were 
at  the  command  of  Confucius,  and  European  writers  on  Chinese 
histoiT  have  found  ia  the  dynastic  annals  a  never-failing  source  of 
valuable  information.  It  was  from  these  works  and  epitomes  of 
these  that  de  Maillac  gathered  the  facts  for  his  celebrated  Histoire 
gSnirale  de  la  Chine^  and  it  is  from  similar  sources  that  all  other 
writers  on  Chinese  history  have  drawn  their  inspiration. 

The  following  works  on  ancient  and  modem  Chinese  history 
may  be  specially  mentioned:  J.  A.  de  Moyria  de  Mailkc,  Histoire 
ginSrale  de  la  Chine  (1777),  Ac;  J.  B.  du  Halde,  General  History  of 
China  {±yo\&.,  17^6)  \m,  6s  Gmgoe&y  Voyages  iL  Piking  .  .  .  (3  vols., 
1808);  D.  Boulger,  A  History  of  China  (3  vols.,  1881);  Valentine 
Chlxx>i,  The  Par  Eastern  Question  (1896) ;  E.  R.  Hue,  The  Chinese 
Empire  (2  vols.,  1855);  T.  T,  Meadows,  The  Chinese  and  their 
Rebellions  (1856);  G.  Pauthier,  Histoire  des  relations  poUtiques  de 
la  Chine  avec  les  puissanees  occidentales  depuis  les  temps  i&s  plus 
anciens  jusqu'd^  nos Jours  :  .  .  (1859);  Sir  George  Staunton,  Notes 
of  Proceedings  and  Occurrences  during  the  British  Embassy  to  Peking 
in  1816  (1%^^*,  Chinese  Expansion  historically  reoiewed,  a  paper 
read  before  the  Central  Asian  Society  by  Baron  Suyematsu  on 
January  11,  1905;  F.  Hirtb,  Ancient  History  of  China  (New  York, 
1908) ;  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Giles's  Chinese  Biographical  Dictionary 
(18^7)  is  a  storehouse  of  biographical  detail  andanecdote. 

For  Chinese  relations  with  foreign  powers  see  H.  Cordier,  Histoire 
des  relations  de  la  Chine  aoec  les  puissances  occidentales^  1860^1002 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  i90t-i9oi>?  Hertstefs  China  Treaties.  Treaties,  &c., 
between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and  between  China  and  Foreijgn 
Powers,  and  Orders  in  Council,  Qfc,  affectingBritish  Interests  in  China 
(3rd  ed.,  revised  by  G.  G.  P.  Hertslet  and  K.  Parkes,  London,  1908) ; 
J.  O.  Bland  and  E.  Backhouse,  China  under  the  Empress  Dowager 
^London,  1910).  More  general  works  are  Sir  R.  K.  Douglas,  China, 
history  since  the  time  oTMarco  Polo  (London,  1899);  E.  H.  Parker, 
China;  Her  History,  Diplomacy  and  Commerce  (London,  1901); 
China,  Past  and  Present  (London,  190J);  A.  J,  Sargent,  Anglo- 
Chinese  Commerce  and  Diplomacy — mainly  in  the  19th  century 
(Oxford,  1907).  For  current  affairs  see  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
footnotes. 

VL  Chinese  Art 

I.  Poi«/t«g.— Painting  is  the  p!:«-eininent  art  «of  China,  which 
can  boast  of  a  sttccession  of  great  painters  for  at  least  twelve 
centiiries;  Though  the  Chinese  have  an  instinctive  gift  for  har- 
monious cx>lour,  their  painting  is  above  all  an  art  of  line.  It  is 
intimately  connected  with  writing,  itself  a  iine  art  demandSng 
the  same  skill  and  supple  pow^  in  the  wiel£ng  of  the  brush.  The 
most  typical  expression  of  the  Chinese  genhis  in  painting  is  the 
ink  sketch,  such  as  the  masters  of  the  Sung  dynasty  moat  pare- 
lerr^d  and  the  Japaaese  from  the  15th  century  adopted  for  an 
abiding  modd%  Utmost  vigour  of  stroke  ^?as  here  combined 
with  utmost  delicacy  of  modulation.  Rich  c<^ur  and  the  use 
of  gold  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Buddhist  pictures,  though 
in  the  masterpieces  of  the  religious  painters  a  grand  rhythm 
of  linear  design;  g^es  the  fundamental  character.  Exquisite 
^subdued  c<^our  is'sMo  found  in  the  *'  flower  and  bird  |Heces  "  and 
still-^lile  subjects  of  the  Stmg  artists,  and  becomes  more  emphatic 
and  variegated  in  the  decorative  artists  of  the  Ming  period. 

Not  to  represent  facts,  but  to  suggest  a  poetic  idea  (often 
perfumed,  so  to  speak,  with  reminiscexice  of  some  actual  poem), 
has  ever  been  the  Chinese  artist's  aim.  ''  A  picjture  is  a  voiceless 
poem  "  is  an  old  saying  in  China,  wheve  v^ry  frequently  the  artist 
was  a  literary  nuin  by  profession.  Oriental  critics  lay  moce 
stress  on  loftiness  of  seiitiment  and  tone  than  on  technkal 
qualities.  This  idealist  temper  helps  to  explain  the  deliberate 
avoidance  of  all  emphasis  on  appearances  of  material  solidity 
by  means  of  diiaroscuro,  &c.,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  light 
meditim  of  waCer^colour.  The  Chinese  express  actual  dislike 
for  the  representatipn  of  relief.  Wfaoevor  compares  the  painting 
of  Europe  with  thiirof  Asia  (and  Chiottse  painting  is  the  central 
type  for  the  one  continent,  as  Italian  may  claim  to  be  for  the 
other)  must  Asst  understand  this  contrast  of  aim.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  Chinese  are  great,  but  these  limitations  save  them 
from  mistaking  advtances  in  science  for  advances  in  art,  and  from 
petty  imitation  of  fiact.  Their  religious  painting  has  great 
affinity  with  the  eariy  religious  art  of  Italy  (e.g.  that  of  Siena). 
But  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance,  its  scientific  curiosity,  its 
materiEJlsm,  its  glorification  of  htmiaa  personality,  are  wholly 
teSssing  in  China*    F07  £urope,  lianisever  the  hero  and  the 


foreground— hence  the  dominant  study  of  the  nude,  and  the 
tendency  to  thronged  compositions,  with  dramatic  motives  of 
effort  and  conflict.  The  Chinese  artists,  weak  in  the  plastic, 
weak  in  the  architectural  sense,  paint  mostly  in  a  lyric  mood, 
with  a  contemplative  ideal.  Hence  the  value  given  to  space  in 
their  designs,  the  semi-religious  passion  for  nature,  and  the 
supremacy  of  landscape.  Beauty  is  found  not  only  in  pleasant 
prospects,  but  in  wild  solitudes,  rain,  snow  and  stonn.  The  life 
of  things  is  contemplated  and  portrayed  for  its  own  sake,  not 
for  its  uses  in  the  life  of  men.  From  this  point  of  view  the  body 
of  Chinese  painting  is  much  more  modem  in  conception  than  that 
of  Western  art.  Laildscape  was  a  mature  and  free  art  in  China 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  her  school  of  landscape  is 
the  loftiest  yet  known  to  the  world.  Nor  was  man  ever  dis* 
sociated  from  nature.  As  early  as  the  4th  century  Ku  K*a]-chih 
says  that  in  painting  a  certain  noble  character  he  must  give  him 
a  fit  background  of  great  peaks  and  deep  ravines.  Chinese 
painting,  in  sum,  finely  complements  rather  than  poorly  supple- 
ments that  of  Europe;  where  the  latter  is  strong,  it  is  weak; 
but  in  certain  chosen  provinces  it  long  ago  found  consummate  ex- 
pression for  thoughts  and  feelings  scarcely  yet  expressed  with  us. 

The  origin  of  Chinese  painting  is  lost  in  legend,  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  great  antiquity.   References  in  mgtfggm 
literature  prove  that  by  the  3rd  century  B.C.  it  was  a  Bariy 
devdoped  art.    To  this  period  13  ascribed  the  inven-  P^'fo^i^ 
tion  of  the  hair-bmsh,  in  the  use  of  which  as  an  instru-  ^* 

ment  both  for  writing  and  drawing  the  Chinese  have  attained 
marvellous  skiH;  the  usual  material  for  the  picture  being 
woven  silk,  or,  less  often  and  since  the  ist  century  A.D., 
paper.  In  early  times  wood  panels  were  employed;  and  large 
compositions  were  painted  on  walls  prepared  with  white  lime. 
These  mural  decorations  have  all  disappeared.  History  and 
portraiture  seem  to  have  been  the  prevailing  subjects;  a  secular 
art .  corresponding  to  the  social  ideals  of  Confudanism.  Yet 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Buddhism' (a.d.  67)  with  its 
images  and  pictures,  we  find  that  the  two  great  sjrmbolic  figures 
of  the  Chinese  imagination,  the  Tiger  and  the  Dragon — typifying 
the  forces  of  Nature  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit — ^had  been 
evolved  in  art;  and  to  imaginative  minds  the  mystic  ideas  of 
Lao  Tztl  and  the  legends  of  hi^hermit  foUowas  proved  a  fruitful 
field  for  artistic  motives  of  a  kind  which  Buddhism  was  still 
more  to  enrich  and  multiply.  Early  classifications  rank  Buddhist 
and  Taoist  subjects  together  as  one  class. 

'  With  the  2nd  century  a.d.  we  come  to  individual  names  of  . 
artists  and  to  the  beginnings  qf  landscape.  Ku  K*ai-chih 
(4th  century)  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  names  of  Chinese 
art.  A  painting  by  him  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Plate  I. 
fig.  i)  shows  a  maturity  which  has  nothing  tentative  about  it. 
The  dignified  and  elegant  types  are  rendered  with  a  mastery  of 
sentttive  brush-line  which  is  not  suipassed  in  later  art.  Ku 
K*ai-chih'  painted  all  kinds  of  subjects,  but  excelled  in  por- 
traiture. During  the  next  century  the  criticism  of  painting  was 
formulated  in  six  canons  by  Hsieh  Ho.  Rhythm, 'organic  or 
structural  beauty,  is  the  supreme  quality  insisted  on. 

During  the  T*ang  dynasty  the  empire  expanded  to  its  utmost 
limits, .  stretching  as  far  as  the  Pefsian  <  Gulf.  Indian  was 
invaded;  Buddhism,  taught  by  numbers  of  Indian  t^^ag 
missionaries,  became  firmly  established,  and  controDed  dyamMty 
the  ide^ds  and  imaginations  of  the  time.  The  vigoious  ^^^  ^^^ 
style  of  a  great  era  was  impressed  upon  the  T*ang 
art,  which  culminated  in  Wu  TaotztE,  unirelrsaliy  acknowjedged 
as  the  greatest  of  all  Chinese  painters.  It  ifr doubtful  if  any  of  his 
work  remains.  The  picture  rq;>roduced  <Pl&te  I.  fig.  2)  was  long 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  thought  to  be  of  later  date,  like 
the  two  landscapes  weU'  known  under  his  name  in  Japan.  Wu 
Taotzii  seems  to  have  given  supreme  expressioo.  to  the  central 
subject  of  Buddhist  art,  the  Nirvana  of  Buddiia;  who  lies  serenely 
asleep^  tnth  all  creation,  from. saints  and-  kings  to  birds  and 
beasts,  passionately  bewailing  him.  The  eompositioa  is  known 
from  Japanese  copies;  and  it  is  in  fact  'from  the  early  religious 
schools  qf  Japan  that  we  can  best  conjecture  the  grandeur  of 
the  T*ang  style.     Wu  TaotzU  excelled  in  all  subjects:  other 
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masters  are  best  known  for  some  particular  one.  Han  Kan 
was  famous  for  his  horses,  the  models  for  succeeding  generations 
of  painters,  both  Chinese  and  Japanese.  A  specimen  of  his 
brush  is  in  the  British  Museum;  and  in  the  same  collection  is 
a  long  roll  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  landscape  of  this  age. 
It  is  a  copy  by  a  great  master  of  the  Yuen  dynasty,  Chao  M^ng- 
fu,  from  a  famous  painting  by  Wang  Wei,  representing  scenes 
on  the  Wang  Ch*uan,  the  latter's  home  (Plate  I.  fig.  3  shows  a 
fragment).  With  the  Tang  age  landscape  matured,  and  two 
schools  arose,  one  headed  by  Wang  Wei,  the  other  by  Li  SsU- 
hsfin.  The  style  of  Wang  Wd,  who  was  equally  famous  as  a 
poet,  had  a  romantic  idealist  character — disdainful  of  mere  fact — 
which  in  later  developments  created  the ''  literary  man's  picture  ** 
of  the  Southern  school,  as  opposed  to  the  vigorous  naturalism 
of  the  North. 

Next  come  five  brief  dynasties,  memorable  less  for  any  cor- 
piy^  porate  style  or  tradition,  than  for  some  fine  painters 

4ynMMthM  like  HsU  Hsi,  famous  for  his  flowers,  and  Huang 
04.  IX  flaf-  Ch'uan,  a  great  master  in  a  delicate  style.  Two 
^^*  pictures  by  him,  fowls  and  peonies,  of  extraordinary 

beauty,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  empire,  which  had  been  broken  up,  was  reunited,  though 
Stufjf         shorn  of  its  outer  dependencies,  under  the  house  of  Sung. 
4ynMa^      This  was  an  age  of  culture  in  which  the  freedom  of , 
C^^  •^•"  the  individual  was  proclaimed  anew;  glorious  in  art 

"^^         as   in   poetry    and    philosophy;    the    period   which 

for  Asia  stands  in  history  as  the  Periclean  age  for  Europe. 

The  relijgious  paintings  of  Li  Lung-mien,  the  grandest  of  Sung 
masters,  iriess  forcible  than  those  ot  T'ane,  were  unsurpassed  in 
harmonious  rhythm  of  design  and  colour,  but  the  most  character- 
istic painting  of  this  peri<xi  is  in  landscape  and  nature-subjects. 
With  a  passion  unmatched  in  Europe  till  Wordsworth's  day,  the 
Sung  artists  portrayed  their  delight  m  mountains,  mists,  plunging 
torrents,  the  night  of  the  wild  geese  from  the  reed-beds,  the  moonht 
reveries  of  sages  in  forest  solitudes,  the  fisherman  in  his  boat  on  lake 
or  stream.  To  them  also,  steeped  in  the  Zen  philosophv  of  con- 
templation, a  flowering  branch  was  no  mere  subject  for  a  aecorative 
stuoy,  but  a  symbol  ofthe  infinite  life  of  nature.  A  mere  hint  to  the 
spectator's  imagination  is  often  all  that  thev  rely  on ;  proof  of  the 
singular  fulness  and  reality  of  the  culture  01  the  time.  The  art  of 
suggestion  has  never  been  carried  farther.  Such  traditional  subjects 
as  Curfew  from  a  Distant  Temple  "  and  "  The  Moon  over  Rsuni^ 
Waves  "  indicate  the  poetic  atmosphere  of  this  art.  Ma  Yuan,  Hsia 
Kuei  and  the  emperor  Hwei-tsung  are  among  the  greatest  landscape 
artists  of  this  period.  They  belong;  to  the  South  5une  school,  which 
loved  to  paint  the  gorges  and  towering  rock-pinnacles  m  the  Yangtsze. 
The  sterner,  less  romantic  scenerv  of  the  Hwai^-Ho  inspired  the 
Northern  school,  of  which  Kuo  Hsi  and  Li  Ch'eng  were  famous 
amone  many  others.  Muh  Ki  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
ink  sketch;  Chao  Tan  Lin  was  famed  for  his  tigers;  Li  Ti  for  his 
flowers  as  for  his  landscapes;  Mao  I  for  still-life:  to  name  a  few 
among  a  host. 

The  Mongol  dynasty  continues  in  art  the  Sung  tradition. 
Chao  M6ng-fu,  the  greatest  master  of  his  time,  belongs  to  both 
periods,  and  ranks  with  the  highest  names  in  Chinese 
painting.  A  landscape  by  him,  copied  from  Wang 
Wei,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  also  has  two  specimens  of  Yen  Hui,  a 
painter  less  known  in  his  own  country  than  in  Japan. 
He  painted  especially  figures  of  Taoist  legend.  The  portrait  by 
Ch*ien  Shun-chii  (Plate  I.  fig.  5)  is  a  fine  example  of  purity  of  line 
and  lovely  colour,  reminding  us  of  Greek  art. 

The  simplicity  of  motive  and  directness  of  execution  which 
had  been  the  strength  of  the  Sung  art  gradually  gave  way  during 
the  Ming  era  to  complicated  conceptions  and  elaborate 
effects.  The  high  g^ow  of  life  faded;  the  lyrical  temper 
and  impassioned  work  of  the  Sung  time  were  replaced 
by  love  of  ornament  and  elegance.  In  this  respect 
Kiu  Ying  is  typicalof  the  period,with  his  richly  coloured 
scenes  from  court  life  (Plate  I.  fig.  6).  None  the  less,  there  were 
a  number  of  painters  who  still  upheld  the  grander  style  of  earlier 
ages.  The  greatest  of  these  was  Lin  Liang  (Plate  I.  fig.  7), 
whose  brush  work,  if  somewhat  coarser,  is  as  powerful  as  that 
of  the  Simg  masters.  But  though  individual  painters  of  the 
first  rank  preserved  the  Ming  age  from  absolute  decline,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  new  devdopment  of  importance  took  place  in  a 
vitalizing  direction. 
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The  present  dynasty  prolongs  the  history  o^  Ming  art.    The 
literary  school  of  the  South  became  more  prominent,  sending 
out  offshoots  in  Japan.    There  has  been  no  movement  jaimg 
of  national  life  to  be  reflected  in  art,  though  a  great  <KMs<r 
body  of  admirable  painting  has  been  produced,  down  i^fomA.  tK 
to  the  present  day.     The  four  landscape  masters '*^^' 
known  as  the  "  four  Wangs,"  YUn  Shou-p*ing  and  Wu  Li  are 

pre-eminent  names. 

Sources  and  Authorities.— ;-While  the  designs  on  porcelain, 
screens,  &c.,  have  lone  been  admired  in  the  West,  the  paintings  of 
which  these  are  merdy  reproductions  have  been  utterly  ignored. 
Ignorance  has  gained  authority  with  time,  till  the  very  existence  of 
a  great  school  of  Chinese  painting  has  been  denied.  Materials  for 
study  are  scant}^.  Fires,  wars  and  the  recent  armed  ravages  of 
Western  civilization  have  left  but  little.  The  profound  indifference 
of  the  Chinese  to  European  admiration  has  prevented  their  collec- 
tions from  being  known.  The  Japanese,  always  enthusiastic  students 
and  collectors  of  the  continental  art,  claim  (whether  justly  or  not, 
is  hard  to  ascertain)  that  the  finest  specimens  are  now  in  their 
country.  Many  of  these  are  reproduced  in  the  invaluable  Tokyo 
publications,  the  Kokka,  Mr  Tajima's  Select  Relics,  &c.,  with  Japanese 
criticisms  in  English.  Of  actual  paintings  the  British  Museum 
possesses  a  fair  number,  and  the  Louvre  a  few,  of  real  importance. 
Copies  and  forseries  abound. 

iee  H.  A.  Giles,  IntroducHon  to  the  History  cf  Chinese  Pictorial  Art 
(1905);  F.  Hirth,  Scraps  from  a  Collector' s  Note-Book  (1905),  (supple- 
ments Giles's  work  and  especially  valuable  for  the  art  of  the  Ch*iQg 
dynasty);  S.  W.  Bushell,  Chinese  Art,  vol.  ii.  (1906);  K.  Okakura» 
Ideals  of  the  East  (1903);  M.  Pal6oloeue,  VArt  chinois  (1S87); 
W.  Anderson,  CaUUogue  of  Japanese  ana  Chinese  Paintings  (1S86) ; 
Sei-ichi  Taki,  **  Chinese  Landscape  Painting,**  The  Kokka,  Nos.  191^ 
&c.  (1906) ;  Chinesische  Malereien  aus  der  Sammlung  Hirth  (Cata- 
logue of  an  exhibition  held  at  Dresden)  (1897);  ^^  von  Seidlitz^ 
article  in  Kunstchronib  (1896-1897),  No.  16. 

2.  Engraving. — According  to  native  historians,  the  art  of 
printing  from  wooden  blocks  was  invented  in  China  in  the 
6th  century  A.D.,  when  it  was  employed  for  the  publication  of 
texts.  The  earliest  evidence  we  have  for  the  existence  <rf  wood- 
cuts made  to  reproduce  pictures  or  drawings  is  a  passage  in  a 
work  by  Chasig  Yen-yUan,  from  which  it  appears  that  these 
were  not  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  Tang  d3masty,  under 
which  that  author  lived.  The  method  employed  was  to  cut  the 
design  with  a  knife  on  the  plank  of  the  wood,  in  the  manner 
followed  by  European  artists  till  the  end  of  the  x8th  century^ 
when  engraving  with  a  burin  on  boxwood  ousted  the  older 
process.  The  Japanese  borrowed  the  art  from  China;  and  in 
Japan  a  whole  sdiool  of  artists  arose  who  worked  specially  for 
the  woodcutters  and  adapted  their  designs  to  the  limitations 
of  the  material  employed.  In  China  the  art  has  remained  merely 
reproductive,  and  its  history  is  therefore  of  less  interest.  Prinl- 
ing  in  colours  was  known  to  the  Chinese  in  the  x7th  century, 
and  probably  earlier.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  set  of  prints 
brought  from  the  East  by  Kaempfer  in  1^3,  in  which  eight 
colours  and  elaborate  gauffrage  are  used.  Some  fine  albums  of 
colour  prints  have  been  issued  in  China,  but  nothing  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  prints  produced  in  Japan  by  the  co-operation  of 
woodcutter  and  designer.  Engraving  on  copper  was  introduced 
to  China  by  the  Jesuits,  and  some  well-known  sets  of  prints 
illustrating  campaigns  in  Mongolia  were  made  in  the  i8th 
century.  But  the  method  has  never  proved  congenial  to  the 
artists  of  the  Far  East. 

See  Sir  R.  K.  Douglas,  Guide  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Illustrated 
Books  (British  Museum,  1887);  W.  Anderson,  Japanese  Wood  En- 
graving  (1895). 

3.  Architecture,--*!!!,  architecture  the  Chinese  genius  has 
found  but  limited  and  uncongenial  expression.  A  nation  of 
painters  has  built  picturesquely,  but  this  picturesqueness  has 
fought  against  the  attainment  of  the  finest  architectural  qualities. 
There  has  been  little  development;  the  arch,  for  instance, 
though  known  to  the  Chinese  from  very  early  times,  has  been 
scarcely  used  as  a  principle  of  design,  and  the  cupola  has  been 
undiscovered  or  ignored;  and  though  foreign  architectural 
ideas  were  introduced  under  the  influence  of  the  Buddhist  and 
Mahommedan  religions,  these  were  more  or  less  assimilated 
and  subdued  to  the  dominant  Chinese  design.  Ruins  scarcely 
exist,  and  no  building  earlier  than  the  nth  century  aj>.  is  known; 
but  we  know  from  records  that  the  forms  of  architecture  still 
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prevalent  imitate  in  essentials  those  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
B.C.  and  doubtless  represent  an  immemorial  tradition. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  Chinese  architecture  is  the  pre* 
eminent  importance  of  the  roof.  The  t*ing  is  the  commonest 
model  of  building.  The  roof  is  the  main  feature;  in  fact  the  t*ing 
consists  of  this  roof ,  massive  and  immense,  with  recurved  edges, 
and  the  numerous  short  coiunms  on  \^ch  the  roof  rests.  The 
colimins  are  of  wood,  the  straight  stems  of  the  nanmu  being 
specially  used  for  this  purpose.  The  walls  are  not  supports, 
but  merely  fill  in,  with  stone  or  brickwork,  the  spaces  between 
the  columns.  The  scheme  of  construction  is  thus  curiously 
like  that  of  the  modem  American  steel-framed  building,  though 
the  external  form  may  be  derived  from  the  tent  of  primitive 
nomads.  The  roof,  being  the  preponderant  feature,  is  that  on 
which  the  art  of  the  architect  has  been  concentrated.  A  double 
or  a  triple  roof  may  be  devised;  the  ridges  and  eaves  may  be 
decorated  with  dragons  and  other  fantastic  animals,  and  the 
eaves  underlaid  with  carved  and  lacquered  woodwork;  the  roof 
itself  is  often  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  brilliant  hue.  In  spite 
of  efforts,  sometimes  desperate,  to  give  variety  and  individual 
character  by  ornament  and  detaO,  the  general  impression  is  one 
of  poverty  of  design.  "  Chinese  buildings  are  usually  one-storeyed 
and  are  developed  horizontally  as  they  are  increased  in  size  or 
number.  The  principle  which  determines  the  plan  of  projection 
is  that  of  symmetry  "  (Bushell).  All  important  buildings  must 
face  the  south,  and  this  imiform  orientation  increases  the 
general  architectural  monotony  produced  by  a  preponderance 
of  horizontal  lines. 

A  special  characteristic  of  Chinese  architecture  is  the  pai-lou, 
an  archway  erected  only  by  special  authority,  usually  to  com- 
memorate famous  persons.  The  pai-lou  is  commonly  made  of 
wood  with  a  tiled  roof,  but  sometimes  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  as 
is  the  gateway  at  the  avenue  of  the  Ming  tombs.  A  magnificent 
example  of  the  pai-lou  is  that  on  the  avenue  leading  to  Wo  Fo 
Ssii,  the  temple  of  the  Sleeping  Buddha,  near  Peking.  This  is 
built  of  marble  and  glazed  terra-cotta.  The  pai-lou,  like  the 
Japanese  torii,  derives  its  origin  from  the  toran  of  Indian  stupas. 
Lofty  towers  called  fai,  usually  square  and  of  stone,  seem  to 
have  been  a  common  t3rpe  of  important  building  in  early  times. 
They  are  described  in  old  books  as  erected  by  the  ancient  kings 
and  used  for  various  purposes.  The  towers  of  the  Great  Wall 
are  of  the  same  character,  and  are  made  of  stone,  with  arched 
doors  and  windows.  Stone,  though  plentiful  in  most  provinces 
of  the  empire,  has  been  singularly  little  used  by  the  Chinese, 
who  prefer  wood  or  brick.  M.  Pal6oIogue  attributes  this  pre- 
ference of  light  and  destructible  materials  to  the  national 
indifference  of  the  Chinese  to  posterity  and  the  future,  their 
enthusiasm  being  wholly  devoted  to  their  ancestors  and  the  past. 

Temples  are  designed  on  the  general  tii^  model.  The  Temple 
of  Heaven  is  the  most  imposing  of  the  Confucian  temples, 
conspicuous  with  its  covering  of  deep-blue  tiles  and  its  triple 
roof.  Near  this  is  the  great  Altar  of  Heaven,  consisting  of  three 
circular  terraces  with  marble  balustrades.  Buddhist  temples 
are  built  on  the  general  plan  of  secular  residences,  and  consist 
of  a  series  of  rectangular  courts  with  the  principal  building  in 
the  centre,  the  lesser  at  the  sides.  Lama  temples  differ  little 
from  these  except  in  the  interior  decorations  and  symbolism. 
Mahommedan  mosques  are  far  simpler  and  severer  in  internal 
arrangement,  but  outwardly  these  also  are  in  the  Chinese  style. 

The  pagoda  (Chinese  taa),  the  type  of  Chinese  architecture 
most  familiar  to  the  West,  probably  owes  its  peculiar  form  to 
Buddhist  influence.  In  the  pagoda  alone  may  be  found  some 
trace  of  a  religious  imagination  such  as  in  Europe  made  Gothic 
architecture  so  full  and  splendid  an  expression  of  the  aspiring 
spirit.  The  most  famous  pagoda  was  the  Porcelain  Tower  of 
Nanking,  destroyed  by  the  T*aip'ing  rebels  in  1854.  This  was 
covered  with  slabs  of  faience  coated  with  coloured  glazes.  The 
ordinary  pagoda  is  built  of  brick  on  a  stone  foundation;  it  is 
octagonal  with  thirteen  storeys. 

No  Chinese  buildings  show  more  beauty  than  some  of  the 
graceful  stone  bridges  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking 
has  been  famous  for  centuries. 


See  M.  Paltoloffue,  L'Art  chinois  (1887):  S.  W.  Bushell,  Chtnese 
Art,  vol.  i.  (1904);  J.  Feiguaaon,  History  of  Architecture;  ProfesBor 
Chata  It6,  articles  in  The  Kohka,  Noe.  197,  198.  (L.  B.) 

4.  Sculpture, — Except  in  the  casting  and  decoration  of 
bronze  vessels  the  Chinese  have  not  obtained  distinction  as 
sculptors.  They  have  practised  sculpture  in  stone  from  an 
early  period,  but  the  incised  reliefs  of  the  2nd  centuiy  B.C.,  a 
number  of  which  are  figured  in  Professor  £.  Chavannes's  standard 
work,^  while  they  display  a  certain  spirit,  lack  the  true  plastic 
sense,  and  though  the  power  of  the  Chinese  draughtsmen  in- 
creased rapidly  imder  the  Tang  and  Simg  dynasties,  their  work 
in  stone  showed  no  parallel  progress.  The  feeling  for  solidity, 
which  in  Japan  was  a  natural  growth,  was  always  somewhat 
exotic  in  China.  With  the  impulse  given  to  the  arts  by  Buddhism 
a  school  of  sculpture  arose.  The  pilgrim  Fa  Hsien  records 
sculpture  of  distinctive  Chinese  type  in  the  5th  century.  But 
Indian  models  dominated  the  art.  Colossal  Buddhas  of  stone 
were  typical  of  the  Tang  era.  Little,  however,  remains  of  these 
earlier  times,  and  such  true  sculpture  in  stone,  wood  or  ivory 
as  we  know  dates  from  the  X4th  and  succeeding  centuries.  The 
well-known  sculptures  on  the  arch  at  Chu  Yung  Kuan  (a.d.  1345) 
are  Hindu  in  style,  though  not  without  elements  of  breadth  and 
strength,  which  seem  to  promise  a  greater  development  than 
actually  took  place.  The  colossal  figures  guarding  die  approach 
to  the  Ming  tombs  (15th  century)  show  that  the  national  taste 
rapidly  became  conventional  and  petrified  so  far  as  monumental 
sculpture  was  concerned,  though  occasional  examples  of  devotional 
or  portrait  sculpture  on  a  smaller  scale  in  wood  and  ivory  are 
found,  which  in  power,  grace,  sincerity  and  restraint  can  rank 
with  the  work  of  more  gifted  nations.  Such  pieces,  however, 
are  extremely  rare,  and  at  South  Kensington  the  ivory  "  Kwanyin 
and  Child  "  (274.  1898)  is  a  solitary  example.  As  a  rule  the 
Chinese  sculptor  valued  his  art  in  proportion  to  the  technical 
difficulties  it  conquered.  He  thus  either  preferred  intractable 
materials  like  jade  or  rock-crystal,  or,  if  he  wrought  in  wood,  horn 
or  ivory,  sought  to  make  his  work  curious  or  intricate  rather 
than  beautiful.  There  is,  nevertheless,  beauty  of  a  kind  in 
Chinese  bowls  of  jade,  and  there  is  dignity  in  some  of  the  pieces 
of  rock-crystal,  but  the  btdk  of  the  carving  done  in  wood,  horn 
and  ivory  does  not  deserve  a  moment's  serious  thought  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view.  The  few  fine  specimens  may  be 
referred  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ming  dynasty  when  Chinese 
art  in  general  was  sincere  and  simple.  After  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  there  set  in  the  taste  for  profuse  ornament  which 
injured  all  subsequent  Chinese  work,  and  wholly  ruined  Chinese 
sculpture.  ^\   .  s 

Bronzes. — ^In  Chinese  bronzes  we  have  a  more  consistent  and 
exceptional  form  of  plastic  art,  which  can  be  traced  continuously 
for  some  three  thousand  years.  These  bronzes  take  the  form 
of  ritual  or  honorific  vessels,  and  the  archaic  shapes  used  in  the 
service  of  the  prehistoric  religion  of  the  country  are  repeated 
and  copied  with  slight  changes  in  decoration  or  detail  to  the 
present  day. 

The  oldest  extant  specimens,  chiefly  derived  from  the  sack 
of  the  Summer  Palace  at  Peking,  may  be  referred  to  the  Shang 
and  Chow  dynasties  (1766-255  B.C.).  These  ancient  pieces  have 
a  certain  savage  monumental  grandeur  of  design,  are  usually 
covered  with  a  rich  and  thick  patina  of  red,  green  and  brown, 
and  are  decorated  with  simple  patterns — scroUs,  zigzag  lines 
and  a  form  of  what  is  known  as  the  Greek  key-pattern  symbol- 
izing respectively  waves,  mountains  and  storm  clouds.  The 
animal  forms  used  are  those  of  the  tao-tieh  (glutton),  a  fabulous 
monster  (p>ossibly  a  conventionalized  tiger)  representing  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  serpent  and  the  bull.  These  two  last 
in  later  pieces  combine  to  form  the  dragon,  representing  the 
power  of  the  air.  In  the  Chow  dynasty  libation  vessels  were 
also  made  in  the  form  of  a  deer,  a  ram  or  a  rhinoceros.  These 
characteristics  are  shown  in  figures  9-17,  Plate  11.  Fig.  9  is  a 
temple  vessel  of  a  shape  still  in  use,  but  which  must  date  from 
before  xooo  B.C.    With  this  massive  piece  may  be  contrasted 

^  La  Sculpture  sur  pierre  en  Chini  au  temps  des  deux  dynasties  Han 
I  (Paris,  1893). 
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the  flower-'like  wine  vase  shown  in  figr  lO) » favourite  ahapQ  which 
is  the  protot3rpe  of  some  of  the  most  graceful  forms  of  Chinese 
porcelain  and  Japanese  bronze.  Its  date  is  about  looo  B.C. 
The  large  wine  vase  shown  in  fig.  ii  is  some  400  years  later. 
On  the  body  appears  the  head  of  the  tao-tieh,  on  the  handles 
are  superbly  niodelled  serpents.  The  technique,  which  in  the 
previous  pieces  was  somewhat  rude,  has  now  become  perfect, 
yet  the  menacing  majestic  feeling  remains.  W^  see  it  no  less 
clearly  in  fig.  12,  a  marvellous  vessel  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver  and  covered  with  an  emerald-green  patina.  It  may  date 
from  about  500  B.C.,  and  indicates  that  even  in  this  remote 
epoch  the  Chinese  were  not  only  daring  and  powerful  artists 
but  also  master-craftsmen  in  metaL 

It  is  indeed  at  this  period  that  the  art  reaches  its  climax.  The 
monumental  grandeur  of  the  Shang  specimens  is  often  alHed 
to  clumsiness;  the  later  work,  if  more  elaborate,  is  always  less 
powerful.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  a  later  period  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  Chinese  bronzes  must  be  referred,  and  the 
great  majority  belong  either  to  the  Han  and  succeeding 
dynasties  (220  b.c.-a.d.  400),  or  to  the  Renaissance  of  the  arts 
which  culminated  under  the  Ming  dynasty  a  thousand  years  later. 

The  characteristics  of  the  first  of  these  periods  is  the  free  use 
of  small  solid  figures  of  animals  as  decoration — the  phoenix,  the 
elephant,  the  frog,  the  ox,  the  tortoise,  and  occasionally  men; 
shapes  grow  less  austere  and  less  significant,  as  a  comparison 
between  fiigures  xx  and  13  will  indicate;  then  towards  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century  aj).  the  influence  of  Buddhism  is  felt  in  the 
general  tendency  towards  suavity  of  form  (fig.  14).  This  vase 
is  most  delicately  though  sparingly  inlaid  with  silver  and  a  few 
touches  of  gold.  Some  small  pieces,  very  richly  and  delicately 
inlaid  and  covered  with  a  magnificent  emerald-green  patina, 
belonging  to  this  period,  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
inlaid  work  of  the  Chow  dynasty  and  that  of  the  Sung  and  Ming 
dynasties.  The  mirrors  with  Graeco-Bactrian  designs,  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  external  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 

Chinese  art,  are  also  attributed  to  the  Han  epoch. 

The  troubled  period  between  a.d.  400  and  a.d.  960,  in  spite  of  the 
interval  of  activity  under  the  T'ang  dynasty,  produced,  it  wotild 
seem,  but  few  bronzes,  and  those  few  were  of  no  distinct  or  note- 
worthy style.  Under  the  Sung  dynasty  the  arts  revived, -and  to  this 
time  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  inlaid  work  belongs— 

?ieces  of  workmanship  and  taste  no  less  perfect  than  that  of  the 
apanese,  in  which  the  gold  and  Silver  of  the  earlier  work  are  occa- 
sionally reinforced  with  malachite  and  lapis-lazuli.  The  coming  of 
Kublai  Khan  and  the  Yuen  dynasty  (1280-1367)  once  more  brought 
the  East  into  contact  with  the  West,  and  to  this  time  we  may  assisn 
certain  fine  pieces  of  Persian  form  such  as  pilgrim  bottles.  Tne 
vessels  bearing  Arabic  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Ming  dynasty 
(1368-164A),  with  which  the  modem  history  of  Chinese  art  begins. 

The  work  done  while  the  Ming  dynastry^  was  still  young  provides  t^e 
student  of  Chinese  art  with  many  problenis,  and  m  one  or  two  cases, 
even  the  South  Kensington  authorities  assign  topre-Christian  times 
pieces  that  are  clearly  of  Ming  workmanship.  The  tendency  of  the 
period  was  eclectic  and  archai^ic.  The  proaucts  of  earlier  days  were 
reproduced  with  ^fect  technical  command  of  materials,  and  with 
a^irable  taste;  it  is  indeed  by  an  excess  of  these  qualities  that 
archaistic  Ming  work  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  archaic. 
Infijg.  1 5  we  see  how  the  Ming  bronze  worker  took  an  earlier  Budd- 
histic form  of  vase  and  gave  it  a  new  grace  that  amounted  almost  to 
artifice.  A  parallel  m^ht  be  found  among  the  products  of  the  so- 
called  art  nouveau  of  to-day,  in  which  old  designs  are  revived  with 
just  that  added  suavity  or  profusion  of  curvature  that  robs  them  of 
character.  Fig.  16  again  might  be  mistaken  almost  for  a  piece  of 
the  Chow  dynasty,  were  not  the  grandeur  of  its  form  modified  by  just 
so  much  harmony  in  the  curvature  of  the  body  and  neck,  and  bjr  just 
so  much  finish  in  the  details  as  to  rob  the  design  of  the  old  majestic 
vigour  and  to  mark  it  as  the  splendid  effort  of  an  age  of  culture,  and 
not  the  natural  product  of  a  period  of  strength. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  inlaid  pieces  that  the  difference  tells  most 
clearly.  Here  we  find  the  monstrous  forms  of  the  Shang  and  Chow 
dynasties  revived  by  men  who  appreciated  their  spirit  but  could  not 
help  makine  the  revival  an  excuse  for  the  display  of  their  own 
superior  skin.  The  monstrous  vases  and  incense-burners  of  the  past 
thus  appear  once  more,  but  are  now  decorated  with  a  delicate  em- 
broidery of  inlay,  are  polished  and  finished  to  perfection,  but  lose 
therewith  just  the  rudeness  of  edge  and  outline  which  made  the  older 
work  so  gravely  significant.  At  times  even  some  grandly  planned 
vessel  will  appear  with  such  a  festoon  of  pretty  tracery  wreathed 
about  it  that  the  incongruity  is  little  short  of  ridiculous,  and  we 
recognize  we  have  passed  the  turning-point  to  decline. 

Decline  indeed  came  rapidly,  and  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Ming 


epoch  we  must  assign  those,  countless  bronzes  where  dragons  and 
flowers  and  the  stock  symbolis  of  happiness,  good  luck  and  longevity 
sprawl  together  in  interminetble  convolutions.  When  oace  we  reach 
tnis  stage  of  contortion,  o(  elaboiwte  pierced  and  relief  work,  we  oome 
to  the  place  in  history  of  Chinese  bronzes  where  serious  study  may 
cease,  except  in  so  far  as  the  study  of  the  symbols  themselves  throws 
light  upon  the  history  of  Chinese  procelain  (see  Ceramics).  One 
class  01  bronze  alone  needs  a  word  of  notice,  namely,  the  profusely 
decorated  pieces  which  have  a  Tibetan  origin,  and  are  obviously  no 
older  than  the  end  of  the  Ming  period.  Of  these  fig.  17  will  serve  as 
a  specimen,  and  a  comparison  with  fig.  ^  will  show  how  the  softer 
rounded  forms  and  jewelled  festoons  of  Hindu-Greek  taste  enervated 
the  grand  primitive  force  of  the  earlier  ^e,  and  that  neither  the  added 
delicacy  ot  texture  and  substance  nor  the  vastly  increased  dexterity  of 
workmanship  can  compensate  for  the  vanished  majesty.  (C.  J.  H.) 

VII.  The  Chinese  Language 

Colloquial, — In  treating  of  Chinese,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  distinguish,  broadly,  the  spoken  from  the  written  language 
and  to  deal  with  each  separately.  This  is  a  distinction  which 
would  be  out  of  place  if  we  had  to  do  with  any  E^iiop^n,  or 
indeed  most  Oriental  languages.  Writing,  in  its  origiu,  is  merely 
a  symbolic  representation  of  speech.  But  in  Chinese,  as  we  shall 
see,  for  reasons  connected  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  script, 
the  two  soon  began  to  move  along  independent  and  largely 
divergent  lines.  This  division,  moreover,  will  enable  us  to 
employ  different  methods  of  inquiry  more  suited  to  each.  With 
regard  to  the  colloquial,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than 
consider  it  in  the  form  or  forms  in  which  it  exists  at  the  present 
day  throughout  the  empire  of  China.  Although  Chinese,  like 
other  living  languages,  must  have  undergone  gradual  changes 
in  the  past,  so  little  can  be  stated  with  certainty  about  these 
changes  that  an  acciurate  survey  of  its  evolution  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Obviously  a  different  method  is  required  when 
we  come  to  the  written  characters.  The  familiar  line,  "  Litera 
scripta  manet,  volat  irrevocabile  verbum,"  is  truer  perhaps  of 
Chinese  than  of  any  other  tongue.  We  have  hardly  any  due  as 
to  how  Chinese  was  spoken  or  pronounced  in  any  given  district 
2000  years  ago,  although  there  are  written  remains  dating  from 
long  before  that  time;  and  in  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  characters  now  existing,  it  is  necessary  to  trace 
their  origin  and  development. 

Beginning  with  the  colloquial,  then,  and  taking  a  linguistic 
survey  of  China,  we  find  not  one  spoken  language  but  a  number 
of  dialects,  all  clearly  of  a  common  stock,  yet  differing 
from  one  another  as  widely  as  the  various  Romance 
languages  in  southern  Europe — say,  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish.  Most  of  these  dialects  are  found  fringing  the 
coast-line  of  China,  and  penetrating  but  a  comparatively  short 
way  into  the  interior.  Starting  from  the  province  of  tCwangtung 
in  the  south,  where  the  Cantonese  and  farther  inland  the  Hakka 
dialects  are  spoken,  and  proceeding  northwards,  we  pass  in  suc- 
cession the  following  dialects:  Swatow,  Amoy — these  two  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  one — Foochow,  Wenchow  and  Ningpo. 
Farther  north  we  come  into  the  range  of  the  great  dialect 
popularly  known  as  Mandarin  (Kuan  hua  or  "  official  language  ") , 
which  sweeps  round  behind  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  occupied 
by  the  various  dialects  above-mentioned,  and  dominates  a 
hinterland  constituting  nearly  four-fifths  of  China  proper. 
Mandarin, of  which  the  dialect  of  Peking,  the  capital  since  142 1, 
is  now  the  standard  form,  comprises  a  considerable  number  of 
sub-dialects,  some  of  them  so  closely  allied  that  the  speakers  of 
one  are  wholly  intelligible  to  the  speakers  of  another,  while 
others  (e.g.  the  vernacidars  of  Yangchow,  Hankow  or  Mid-China 
and  Ss^-ch'uan)  may  almost  be  considered  as  separate  dialects. 
Among  all  these,  Cantonese  is  supposed  to  approximate  most 
nearly  to  the  primitive  language  of  antiquity,  whereas  Pekingese 
perhaps  has  receded  farthest  from  it.  But  although  philologically 
and  historically  speaking  Cantonese  and  certain  other  dialects 
may  be  of  greater  interest,  for  all  practical  purposes  Mandarin, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
Not  only  can  it  claim  to  be  the  native  speech  of  the  majority  of 
Chinamen,  but  it  is  the  recognized  vehicle  of  oral  communication 
between  all  Chinese  officials,  even  in  cases  where  they  come  from 
the  same  part  of  the  country  and  speak  the  same  patois,    Vqt 
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these  reasonS)  all  ieiai&ples  of  phiraseold^  m  tliis  article  will  be 
given  in  Pekingese^  . 

Sq  far,  stress  has  been  laid  tfaiedy  on  the  dissimilatity  of  the 
dialects.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remettlbered  that  they 
proceed  from  the  same  parent  stem,  are  spoken  by  members  of 
the  same  race^  and  are  united  by  the  bond  of  writing  wMch  is  the 
comn^n  possession  of  all,  and  qannot  be  regarded  as  deriyed 
from  one  more  than  from  another.  They  also  ah^e  alike  in  the 
two  most  salient  features  of  Chinese  as  a  whole:  (i)  they  are  all 
monosyllabic,  that  is,  oadi  individtal  word  consists  of  only 
one  syUable;  and  (a)  .they  are.  strikingly  {loor  in  vocables,  or 
separate  soimds  for  the  conveyance  of  speech.  The  number  of 
these  vocables  varies  from  between  800  and  900  in  Cantonese  to 
no  more  than  420  in  the  vernacular  of  Peking.  This  scanty 
number,  however,  is  eked  out  by  interposing  an  aspirate  between 
certain  initial  consonants  and  the  vowel,  so  that  for  instance  p^u 
is  distinguished  from  pu.  The  latter  is  pronounced  with  little 
or  no  emission  of  breath,  the  "  p  "  approximating  the  farther 
north  one  goes  (e.g,  at  Niuchwang)  more  closely  to  a  "  b." 
The  aspirated  p*u  is  pronounced  more  like  our  interjection 
*'  Pooh?"  To  the  Chinese  ear,  the  difference  between  the  two 
is  very  marked.  It  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  that  an  Englishman 
imparts  a  slight  aspirate  to  his  p's,  t's,  k's  and  ch's,  and  therefore 
has  greater  difficulty  with  the  unaspirated  words  in  Chinese. 
The  aspirates  are  better  learned  by  the  ear  than  by  the  eye, 
but  in  one  way  or  another  it  is  essential  that  they  be  mastered 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  make  himaelf  ^itelligible  to  the  native. 

The  influence  of  the  Mongolian  population,  assisted  by  the 
progress  of  time,  has  slQ:v^ly  but  surely  diminished  the  number 
of  vocables  in  Pekingese.  Thus  the  initials  Is  and  k,  when  fol- 
lowed by  the  vowel  i  (  with  its  continental  value)  have  gradually 
become  softer  and  more  assimilated  to  each  other,  and  are  now 
all  pronounced  ch.  Again,  all  consonantal  endings  in  /  and  k, 
such  as  survive  in  Cantonese  and  other  dialects,  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  Pekingese,  and  n  and  ng  are  the  only  final 
consonants  remaining.  Vowel  sounds,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  proportionately  developed,  such  compounds  as  00,  ia^  iao, 
iu,  ie,  ua  occurring  with  especial  frequency.  (It  must  be  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  above  are  only  equivalents,  not  in  all 
cases  very  exact,  for  the  sounds  of  a  non-alphabetic  language.) 

An  immediate  consequence  of  this  paucity  of  vocables  is  that 
one  and  the  same  sound  has  to  do  duty  for  different  words. 
Reckoning  the  number  of  words  that  an  educated  man  would 
want  to  use  in  conversation  at  something  over  four  thousand, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  an  average  of  ten  meanings  to 
each  sound  employed.  Some  sounds  may  have  fewer  meanings 
attached  to  them,  but  others  wiQ  have  many  more.  Thus  the 
following  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  words 
pronounced  shih  (something  hke  the  ^  shi "  in  shirt):  ^  ^*  his- 
tory," J^  "toempby,"  ^  "a corpse/'  |^  "a market/'  gP  "« 
army/'  ||  *'  a  lion/'  ^^  "  to  rely  on/'  ft  "  ^  ^^^  <>«/'  ^ 
" poetry/'  f^  *'tinie,"  fll  "to know/'  J|  "to  bestow/*  ^  "to 
be/'  Jt  '*  solid,"  ^  "  to  lose/'  ^  "  to  proclaim,"  j^  "  to  look 
at/'  -f-  "  ten/'  ^  "  to  pick  up/'  5  "  stone/'  ^  "  generation/' 
^  "to  eat/'  ^  "a house/'  |^  "a  clan/'  -^  "beginning/'  p 
"to  let  go/'  H  "to  test/'  ^  "affair/'  f>"power/'j^  "officer/' 
ig  "  to  swear/'  jJt "  to  pass  away,"  ^  "  to  happen."    It  would 

be  manifestly  impossible  to  speak  without  ambiguity,  or  indeed 
to  make  oneself  intelligible  at  all,  unless  there  were  some  means 
of  supplementing  this  deficiency  of  sounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  devices  are  employed  through  the  combination  of  which 
confusion  is  avoided.  One  of  these  devices  is  the  coupling  of 
words  in  pairs  in  .order  to  express  a  single  idea.    There  is  a  word 

^  ko  which  means  "  elder  brother."  But  in  speaking,  the  sound 
ko  alone  wotild  not  always  be  easily  understood  in  this  sense. 
One  must  either  redupUcate  it  and  say  ko-ko,  or  prefix  :fc  (to, 
"  great ")  and  say  ta-ko.  Simple  reduplication  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  faihily  appellations  and  such  adverbial  phrases  as  fH  {£ 
man-many  "  slowly."  But  there  is  a  much  larger  class  of  pairs, 
in  which  each  of  the  two  components  has  the  same  meaning. 
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Examples  are:  gj^  fg  Vung-f a/' to  be  afraid/'  §  K  *fl^ 
su,  "  to  tell/'  01  >J;  shiMnu,  "  tree/'  rtf  ^  pH-fu,  "  skin/' 
jgS  -S[»Mm-yj;ig,"fuU/' Jj^  |g  *a*-<«/*$olitaiy«"  Sometimes  the 
two  parts  are  ;iot  exactly  synonymous,  but  together  make  up 
the  sense  required.  Thus  in  :^  ^  uskmg, "  clothes,"  »  denotes 
more  particularly  clothes  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  sAang  those  on  the  lower  part.  ^  ^feng-huangistYiRnBanG 
of  a  fabulous  bird,  fhig  being  the  male,  and  kuang  the  female. 
In  aopther  very  large  class  of  expresdods,  the  first  word  serves 
to  Umit  and  determine  the  special  meaning  of  the  second:  JOi  Bi 
milk-skin,"  "cream";  ^  ||  "fire-1^"  "ham";  ft  fli 
lamp^age,"  "  lantern  " ;  fjf  J|;  "  sea-waist/' "  strait."  There 
are,  besides,  a  number  of  phrases  which  are  harder  to  classify. 
Thus,  ^  hu  means  "tiger."  But  in  any  case  where  ambiguity 
might  arise,  lao-hu,  "  old  tiger/'  is  used  instead  of  the  mono- 
syllable.   15  (another  hu)  fa  "  fox/'  and  ^  It,  an  animal  beloi^ 

ing  to  the  smaller  cat  tribe.  Together,  hu-liy  they  form  the  usual 
term  for  fox.    ^  |g  chih  iao  is  literally  "  to  know  the  way," 

but  has  come  to  be  used  simply  for  the  verb  "  to  know."  These 
pairs  or  two-word  phrases  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
that  the  Chinese  spoken  language  might  almost  be  described  as 
bi-syllabic.  Something  similar  is  seen  in  the  extensive  use  of 
suffixes  or  enclitics,  attached  to  many  of  the  commonest  nouns. 
1^  nil  is  the  word  for  "  girl,"  but  in  speech  -^  ^  nu-tzu  or  ^  51 
«M-'rA  is  the  form  used.  ^  and  ^  both  mean  child,  and  must 
originally  have  been  diminutives.  A  fairly  dose  parallel  is 
afforded  by  the  German  suifix  chen,  as  in  Mddchen.  The  suffix 
^  it  may  be  remarked,  belongs  especially  to  the  Peking  ver- 
nacular. Theoti,  the  use  of  so-called  numeratives  will  often 
give  some  sort  of  clue  as  to  the  dass  of  objects  in  which  a  sub- 
stantive may  be  found.  When  in  pidgin  English  we  speak  of 
"  one  piecee  man  "  or  "  three  piecee  dollar,"  the  word  piecee  is 
simply  a  Chinese  numerative  in  English  dress.  Even  in  ordinary 
English,  people  do  not  say  "  four  cattle  "  but  "  four  head  of 
cattle."  But  in  Chinese  the  use  of  numeratives  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinetive  feature  of  the  language.    The  commonest  of  them,  {Q  ho, 

can  be  used  indifferently  in  connexion  with  almost  any  class  of 
things,;  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral.  But  there  are  other 
numeratives — at  least  20  or  50  in  everyday  use — ^which  are 
strictly  reserved  for  limited  dasses  of  things  with  specific  attri- 
butes. :^  met,  for  instance,  fa  the  numerative  of  drcular 
objects  such  as  coins  and  rings ;  ^  k^o  of  small  globular  objects 
— ^pearfa,  grains  of  rice,  &c. ;  Q  k^ou  classifies  things  which  have 
a  mouth — ^bags,  boxes  and  so  forth ;  f|:  chten  fa  used  of  all  kinds 
of  affairs;  ^  chang  of  chairs  and  sheets  of  paper;  ^  chih 
(literally  half  a  pair)  fa  the  numerative  for  various  animals, 
parts  of  the  body,  articles  of  dotibdog  and  ships;  ^ /»aforthing$ 
whidi  are  grasped  by  a  handle,  such  as  fans  and  Imives: 

Thfa  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  devices  by  which  the 
difficulties  of  a  monosyllabic  language  are  successfully  overcome. 
Mention  need  only  be  made,  however,  of  the  system  of  "  tones," 
which,  as  the  most  curious  and  important  of  all,  has  been  kept 
for  the  last. 

The  tones  may  be  defined  as  regular  modulations  of  the  voice 
by  means  of  ^^rbich  different  inflections  can  be  imparted  to  the 
same  sound.  They  may  be  compared  with  the  half-  f^^^^^ 
involuntary  modulations  which  express  emotional 
feeling  in  our  words.  To  the  foreign  ear,  a  Chinese  sentence 
spoken  slowly  with  the  tones  dearly  brought  out  has  a  certain 
sing-song  effect.  If  we  speak  erf  the  tones  as  a  "device" 
adopted  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  vocables,  this  must 
be  understood  rather  as  a  convenient  way  of  explaining  their 
practical  function  than  as  a  sdentific  account  of  their  origin. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  the  tones  were  deliberately  invented  in 
order  to  fit  each  written  character  with  a  separate  sound.  A 
tone  may  be  said  to  be  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  word  to 
which  it  belongs  as  the  sound  itself;  like  the  sound,  too,  it  fa  not 
fixed  once  and  for  all,  but  is  ih  a  constant,  though  very  gradual, 
state  of  evolution.    Thfa  fact  fa  proved  by  the  great  differences  of 
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intonation  in  the  dialects.  Theoretically,  four  tones  have  been 
distinguished — the  even,  the  rising,  the  sinking  and  the  entering 
— each  of  which  falls  again  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  series.  But 
only  the  Cantonese  dialect  possesses  all  these  eight  varieties  of 
tone  (to  which  a  ninth  has  been  added),  while  Pekingese,  with 
which  we  are  especially  concerned  here,  has  no  more  than  four: 
the  even  upper,  the  even  lower,  the  rising  and  the  sinking.  The 
history  of  the  tones  has  yet  to  be  written,  but  it  appears  that 
down  to  the  3rd   century  B.C.  the  only  tones  distinguished 

were  the  ^  "even,"  Ji  "rising*'  and  A  "entering."  Between 
that  date  and  the  4th  century  a.d.  the  ^  sinking  tone  was 
developed.  In  the  nth  century  the  even  tone  was  divided  into 
upper  and  lower,  and  a  little  later  the  entering  tone  finally  dis- 
appeared from  Pekingese.  The  following  monosyllabic  dialogue 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  four  Pekingese  tones 
— isi  tone:  Dead  (spoken  in  a  raised  monotone,  with  slightly 
plaintive  inflection);  2nd  tonei  Dead?  (simple  query);  ^rd 
tone:  Dead?  (an  incredulous  query  long  drawn  out);  4th  tone: 
Dead!  (a  sharp  and  decisive  answer).  The  native  learns  the 
tones  unconsciously  and  by  ear  alone.  For  centuries  their  exist- 
ence was  unsuspected,  the  first  systematic  classification  of  them 
being  associated  with  the  name  of  Sh^n  Yo,  a  scholar  who 
lived  A.D.  441-513.  The  Emperor  Wu  Ti  was  inclined  to  be 
sceptical,  and  one  day  said  to  him:  "  Come,  tell  me,  what  are 
these  famous  foiu:  tones?"  "  They  are  3^  -f"  ®  S  whatever 
your  Majesty  pleases  to  make  them,"  replied  Sh^n  Yo,  skilfully 
selecting  for  his  answer  four  words  which  illustrated,  and  in  the 
usual  order,  the  four  tones  in  question.  Although  no  native  is 
ever  taught  the  tones  separately,  they  are  none  the  less  present 
in  the  words  he  utters,  and  must  be  acquired  consciously  or 
unconsciously  by  any  European  who  wishes  to  be  understood. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  every  single  word  in 
a  sentence  must  necessarily  be  given  its  full  tonic  force.  Quite 
a  number  of  words,  such  as  the  enclitics  mentioned  above,  are 
not  intonated  at  all.  In  others  the  degree  of  emphasis  depends 
partly  on  the  tone  itself,  partly  on  its  position  in  the  sentence. 
In  Pekingese  the  3rd  tone  (which  is  really  the  second  in  the 
ordinary  series,  the  ist  being  subdivided  into  upper  and  lower) 
is  particularly  important,  and  next  to  it  in  this  respect  comes 
the  2nd  (that  is,  the  lower  even,  or  2nd  division  of  the  ist). 
It  may  be  said,  roughly,  that  any  speaker  whose  second  and  third 
tones  are  correct  will  at  any  rate  be  understood,  even  if  the  ist 
and  4th  are  slurred  over. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  on  its  marvellous  script  and  the  rich 
treasiures  of  its  literature  that  the  Chinese  language  depends  for 
its  unique  fascination  and  charm.  If  we  take  a  page 
chmnetan,  ^^  printed  Chinese  or  carefully  written  manuscript 
and  compare  it  with  a  page,  say,  of  Arabic  or  Sanskrit, 
the  Chinese  is  seen  at  once  to  possess  a  marked  characteristic 
of  its  own.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  ^oUy  independent  units, 
each  of  which  would  fit  into  a  small  square,  and  is  called  a 
character.  These  characters  are  arranged  in  columns,  beginning 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  and  running  from  top  to 
bottom.  They  are  wards j  inasmuch  as  they  stand  for  articulate 
sounds  expressing  root-^ideas,  but  they  are  unlike  our  words  in 
that  they  are  not  composed  of  alphabetical  elements  or  letters. 
Clearly,  if  each  character  were  a  distinct  and  arbitrarily  con- 
structed symbol,  only  those  gifted  with  exceptional  powers  of 
memory  could  ever  hope  to  read  or  write  with  fluency.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  If  we  go  to  work  synthetic- 
ally and  first  see  how  the  language  is  built  up,  it  will  soon  appear 
I  that  most  Chinese  characters  are  susceptible  of  some  kind  of 
'  analysis.  We  may  accept  as  substantially  true  the  accoimt 
of  native  writers  who  tell  us  that  means  of  communication  other 
than  oral  began  with  the  use  of  knotted  cords,  similar  to  the 
quippus  of  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  that  these  were  dis- 
placed later  on  by  the  practice  of  notching  or  scoring  rude  marks 
on  wood,  bamboo  and  stone.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
first  four  numerals,  as  written  with  simple  horizontal  strokes, 
date  from  this  early  period.  Notching,  however,  carries  us  but 
a  little  way  on  the  road  to  a  system  of  writing,  which  in  China, 
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as  elsewhere,  must  have  sprung  originally  from  pictures. 
In  Chinese  writing,  especially,  the  indications  of  such  an  origin 
are  unmistakable,  a  few  characters,  indeed,  ev€»  in 
their  present  form,  being  perfectly  recognizable  as  pic- 
tures of  objects  pure  and  simple.  Thus,  for  "  sun  "  the 
ancient  Chinese  drew  a  cirde  with  a  dot  in  it :  Q^nowmpdified 
into  H  ;  for  "  moon  "  ^,  now  ^  ;  for  "  God  "  they  drew  the 
anthropomorphic  figure  jj^,  which  in  its  modem  form  appears 
as  3^ ;  for  "mountains"  (J^,  now|li ;  for  "child "  ^,  now-?  ; 
for  "  fish  "  fi,  now*j|^  ;   for  "  mouth "  a  round  hole,  now  Q  ; 

for  "hand  "  Y>  ^^^  ^  ;  for  ** well "  -^  now  written  without  the 
dot.  Hence  we  see  that  while  the  origin  of  all  writing  is  picto- 
graphic,  in  Chinese  alone  of  Hving  languages  certain  pictures 
have  survived,  and  still  denote  what  they  had  denoted  in  the 
beginning.  In  the  script  of  other  countries  they  were  gradually 
transformed  into  hieroglyphic  symbols,  after  which  they  either 
disappeared  altogether  or  became  further  conventionalized  into 
the  letters  of  an  alphabet.  These  picture-characters,  then, 
accumulated  little  by  little,  until  they  comprised  all  the  common 
objects  which  could  be  easily  and  rapidly  delineated — sun,  moon, 
stars,  various  animals,  certain  parts  of  the  body,  tree,  grass 
and  so  forth,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred.  The  next 
step  was  to  a  few  compoimd  pictograms  which  would  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  primitive  man ;  J^  the  sun  just  above  the 
horizons* "dawn";  1^  trees  side  by  side«"a  forest";  ^  a 

mouth  with  something  soUd  coming  out  of  it»  "  the  tongue  "; 
"S^  a  mouth  with  vapor  or  breath  coming  out  of  it=  "  words." 
But  a  purely  pictographic  script  has  its  limitations.  The  more 
complex  natural  objects  hardly  come  within  its  scope;  still  less 
the  whole  body  of  abstract  ideas.  While  writing  was 
still  in  its  infancy,  it  must  have  occurred  to  the  Chinese  JJJJ"^ 
to  join  together  two  or  more  pictorial  characters  in  paamdZ 
order  that  their  association  might  suggest  to  the  mind 
some  third  thing  or  idea.  "  Sun  "  and  "  moon  "  combined  in 
this  way  make  the  character  ^,  which  means  "  bright  ";  woman 
and  chad  make  ft  "  good  ";  "  fields  "  and  "  strength  "  (that 
is,  laboiu:  in  the  fields)  produce  the  character  J7  "  male  "; 
two  "  men  "  on  "  earth  "  ^  signifies  "  to  sit " — ^before  chairs 
were  known;  the  "  sun "  seen  through  "  trees  "  Mi  designates 
the  east;  ^  has  been  explained  as  (i)  a  "  pig  "  under  a  "  roof,*' 

the  Chinese  idea,  common  to  the  Irish  peasant,  of  home,  and 
also  (2)  as  "several  persons"  under  a  roof,"  in  the  same 
sense ;  a  "  woman  "  under  a  "  roof  "  makes  the  character  ^ 

"  peace  " ;  "  words  "  and  "  tongue  "  g  naturally  suggest 
"  speech  "  ;  two  hands  (^,  in  the  old  formgv)  indicate  friend- 
ship ;  "  woman  "  and  "  birth  "  jft  =  "  bom  of  a  woman,"  means 

"clan-name,"  showing  that  the  ancient  Chinese  traced  through 
the  mother  and  not  through  the  father.  Interesting  and  in* 
genious  as  many  of  these  combinations  are,  it  is  clear  that  their 
number,  too,  must  in  any  practical  system  of  writing  be  severely 
limited.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  class  of  characters, 
correctly  called  ideograms,  as  representing  ideas  and  not  objects, 
should  be  a  comparatively  snmll  one.  Up  to  this  point  there 
seemed  to  be  but  little  chance  of  the  written  language  reaching 
a  free  field  for  expansion.  It  had  run  so  far  on  lines  sharply 
distinct  from  those  of  ordinary  speech.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  character  per  se  which  gave  the  slightest  clue  to  the  sound  of 
the  word  it  represented.  Each  character,  therefore,  had  to  be 
learned  and  recognized  by  a  separate  effort  of  memory.  The 
first  step  in  a  new,  and,  as  it  ultimately  proved, 
the  right  direction,  was  the  borrowing  of  a  char-  cbmndwM* 
acter  already  in  use  to  represent  another  word 
identical  in  sound,  though  different  in  meaning.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  vocables  noted  above,  there  might  be  as  many  as 
ten  different  words  in  common  use,  each  pronounced  jfang. 
Out  of  those  ten  only  one,  we  will  suppose,  had  a  character 
assigned  to  it — namely  "^  "  square  "  (originally  said  to  be  a 
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picture  of  two  boats  joined  together).  But  among  the  other  nine 
was  fang,  meaning  "  street  "  or  "  locaUty,"  in  such  common  use 
that  it  became  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  writing  it. 
Instead  of  inventing  an  altogether  new  character,  as  they  might 
have  done,  the  Chinese  took  ^  "  square  "  and  used  it  also  in 
the  sense  of  '^  locality."  This  was  a  simple  expedient,  no  doubt, 
but  one  that,  applied  on  a  large  scale,  could  not  but  lead  to 
confusion.  The  corresponding  difficulty  which  presented  itself 
in  speech  was  overcome,  as  we  saw,  by  many  devices,  one  of 
which  consisted  in  prefixing  to  the  word  in  question  another 
which  served  to  determine  its  special  meaning.  A  native  does 
not  say  fang  simply  when  he  wishes  to  speak  of  a  place,  but 
U-fang  "  earth-place."  Exactly  the  same  device  was  now 
adopted  in  writing  the  character.  To  fang  "  square  "  was  added 
another  part  meaning  "  earth,"  in  order  to  show  that  the  fang 
in  question  had  to  do  with  location  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
whole  character  thus  appeared  as  ^.  Once  this  phonetic  prin- 
ciple had  been  introduced,  all  was  smooth  sailing,  and  writing 
progressed  by  leaps  and  boimds.  Nothing  was  easier  now 
than  to  provide  signs  for  the  other  words  pronoimced  fang, 
**  A  room  "  was  ^  door-/a«g;  "  to  spin  "  was  IS  silk-/fl»g; 
"  fragrant  "  was  3?  hezhs-fang;  "  to  inquire  "  was  fj  words- 
fang;  "  an  embanknieat,"  and  hence  "  to  guard  against,"  was 
B5  mound-fang]  "  to  hinder  "  was  jfi  wom^ai-fang.  This  last 
example  may  seem  a  little  strange  until  we  remember  that  man 
must  have  played  the  principal  part  in  the  development  of 
writing)  and  that  from  the  masculine  point  of  view  there  is  some- 
thing essentially  obstructive  and  unmanageable  in  woman's 
nature.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  element 
**  woman  "  is  often  the  determinative  in  characters  that  stand 
for  unamiable  qualities,  e.g,  i^  "  jealous,"  jtf  "  treachcroiis,'*^ 
**  false  "  and  f^  "  uncanny."  This  class  of  characters,  which 
constitutes  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  language,  has  received  the 
convenient  name  of  phonograms.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
formation  of  the  phonogram  or  phonetic  compound  did  not 
always  proceed  along  such  simple  lines  as  in  the  examples  given 
above,  where  both  parts  are  pictorial  characters,  one,  the 
"  phonetic,"  representing  the  sound,  and  the  other,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  radical,"  giving  a  clue  to  the  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  phonetics  now  existing  are  not  simple  picto- 
grams,  but  themselves  more  or  less  complex  characters  made  up 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  On  analysing,  for  instance,  the  word  JS 
hsUnj  "  to  withdraw,"  we  find  it  is  composed  of  the  phonetic 
^  combined  with  the  radical  i«,  an  abbreviated  form  of  4tl  "  to 
walk."  But  )|  stm  means  "  grandson,"  and  is  itself  a  suggestive 
compound  made  up  of  the  two  characters  -^ ''  a  son  "  and  ^ 
"  connect."  The  former  character  is  a  simple  pictogram,  but 
the  latter  is  again  resolvable  into  the  two  elements  ^  "  a,  down 
stroke  to  the  left "  and  ^  "^  strand  of  silk,"  which  is  here 
understood  to  be  the  radical  and  appears  in  its  andent  form  as 
^,  a  pictmre  of  cocoons  spun  by  the  silkworm.  Again,  the 
sound  is  in  most  cases  given  by  no  means  exactly  by  the  so-called 
phonetic,  a  fact  chiefly  due  to  the  pronunciation  having  under- 
gone changes  which  the  written  character  was  incapable  of  record- 
ing. Thus,  we  have  just  seen  that  the  phonetic  of  M  is  not  hsiln 
but  sun.  There  are  extreme  cases  in  which  a  phonetic  provides 
hardly  any  clue  at  all  as  to  the  sound  of  its  derivatives.  The 
character  ^,  for  examfde,  which  by  itself  is  pronounced  ch^ien, 
appears  in  combination  as  the  modem  phonetic  of  j^  k^an, 
Ifl^juan,  ^yin  and  gfc  cVui\  though  in  the  last  instance  it  was 
not  originally  the  phonetic  but  the  radical  of  a  character  which 
was  analysed  as  ^  clCien,  "  to  emit  breath  "  from  tl  "  the 
mouth,"  the  whole  character  being  a  suggestive  compound 
rather  than  an  illustration  of  radical  and  phonetic  combined. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  "  final  "  or  rhyme 
is  pretty  accurately  indicated,  while  in  not  a  few  cases  the  pho- 
netic does  give  the  exact  sound  for  all  its  derivatives.  Thus,  the 
characters  in  which  the  element  jSt  enters  are  pronounced  chien, 
ck^ien,  hsien  and  lien;  but  Jt  and  its  derivatives  are  aU  t.    A 


considerable  number  of  phonetics  are  nearly  or  entirely  obsolete 
as  separate  characters,  although  their  family  of  derivatives  may 
be  a  very  large  one,  KK,  for  instance,  is  never  seen  by  itself,  yet 
B&f  SS,  and  ^  are  among  the  most  important  characters  in  the 
language.  Objections  have  been  raised  in  some  quarters  to 
this  account  of  the  phonetic  development  of  Chinese.  It  is 
argued  that  the  primitives  and  sub-primitives,  whereby  is  meant 
any  character  which  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination 
with  another,  have  really  had  some  influence  on  the  meaning, 
and  do  not  merely  possess  a  phonetic  value.  But  insufficient 
evidence  has  hitherto  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  view. 

The  whole  body  of  Chinese  characters,  then,  may  conveniently 
be  divided  up,  for  philological  purposes,  into  pictograms,  ideo- 
grams and  phonograms.  The  first  are  pictures  of  objects,  the 
second  are  composite  symbols  standing  for  abstract  ideas,  the 
third  are  compound  characters  of  which  the  more  important 
element  simply  represents  a  spoken  sound.  Of  course,  in  a  strict 
sense,  even  the  first  two  classes  do  not  directly  represent  either 
objects  or  ideas,  but  rather  stand  for  sounds  by  which  these 
objects  and  ideas  have  previously  been  expressed.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  said  that  Chinese  characters  are  "  nothing  but  a  number 
of  more  or  less  ingenious  devices  for  suggesting  spoken  words  to 
a  reader."  This  definition  exposes  the  inaccuracy  of  the  popular 
notion  that  Chinese  is  a  language  of  ideographs,  a  mistake  which 
even  the  compilers  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  have  not 
avoided.  Considering  that  all  the  earliest  characters  are  pictorial, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  remainder  are  constructed  on 
phonetic  principles,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  Chinese  characters  as 
"  symbolizing  the  idea  of  a  thing,  without  expressing  the  name 
of  it." 

The  Chinese  themselves  have  always  been  diligent  students  of 
their  written  language,  and  at  a  very  early  date  (probably  many 
centuries  B.C.)  evolved  a  sixfold  classification  of  char- 
acters, the  so-called  jf\  tt  Hu  sku, very  inaccurately    scriptM*' 
translated  by  the  Six  Scripts,  which  may  be  briefly 
noticed: — 

i>  ^  9  chih  shihy  indicative  or  self-explanatory  characters. 
This  is  a  very  smaU  class,  including  only  the  simplest  numerals 
and  a  few  others  such  as  Jt "  above  "  and  T  "  below." 

2.  fk  1^  hsiang  hsing,  pictographic  characters. 

3.  ^  SE  hsing  shing  or  IB  ft  hsieh  shing,  phonetic  com- 
pounds. 

4-  1^  X  ^^*  h  suggestive  compounds  based  on  a  natural 
association  of  ideas.  To  this  class  alone  can  the  term  "  ideo- 
graphs "  be  properly  applied. 

5.  H  i^chuanchu,  Themeaningof  this  name  has  been  much 
disputed,  some  saying  that  it  means  "turned  round";  e.g. 
<P  mu  "  eye  "  is  now  written  Q.  Others  imderstand  it  as  com- 
prising a  few  groups  of  characters  nearly  related  in  sense,  each 
character  consisting  of  an  element  common  to  the  group,  together 
with  a  specific  and  detachable  part;  e.g.  ^,  ^ ,  and  ^,  all  of 
which  have  the  meaning  "  old."  This  class  may  be  ignored 
altogether,  seeing  .that  it  is  concerned  not  with  the  origin  of 
characters  but  only  with  peculiarities  in  their  use. 

6.  @  {a  chia  chieh,  borrowed  characters,  as  explained  above, 
that  is,  characters  adopted  for  different  words  simply  because 
of  the  identity  of  sound. 

The  order  of  this  native  classification  is  not  to  be  taken  as  in 
any  sense  chronological.  Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
development  of  writing  followed  the  course  previously  traced — 
that  is,  beginning  with  indicative  signs,  and  going  on  with 
pictograms  and  ideograms,  until  finally  the  discovery  of  the 
phonetic  principle  did  away  with  all  necessity  for  other  devices 
in  enlarging  the  written  language.  But  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  this  was  so.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  phonetic 
compounds  made  their  appearance  at  a  very  early  date,  probably 
prior  to  the  invention  of  a  large  number  of  suggestive  compounds, 
and  perhaps  even  before  the  whole  existing  stock  of  pictograms 
had  been  fashioned.  It  is  significant  that  numerous  words  of 
daily  occurrence,  which  must  have  had  a  place  in  the  earliest 
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stages  of  human  thought,  are  expressed  by  phonetic  characters. 
We  can  be  fairly  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  period  of 
"  borrowed  characters  "  did  not  last  very  long,  though  it  is 
thought  that  traces  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  habit  of  writing 
several  characters,  especially  those  for  certain  plants  and 
animals,  indifferently  with  or  without  their  radicals.  Thus 
$ft  44-  "  a  tadpole  "  is  frequently  written  ^  ih,  without  the 
part  meaning  "  insect "  or  "  reptile." 

In  the  very  earliest  inscriptions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
so-called  -^  ^  ku-wtn  or  * *ancient  figures, '  *  all  the  above-mentioned 
forms  occur.  None  are  wholly  pictorial,  with  one  or  two 
^^*'®'  unimportant  exceptions.  These  early  inscriptions  are 
writiag,  founcf  on  bronzes  dating  from  the  half -legendary  period 
extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  Shan^  dynasty  in  the  i8th 
century  B.C.,  or  possibly  earlier,  down  to  a  pomt  in  the  reign  of  King 
Hstian  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  generally  fixed  at  827  B.C.  They  have 
been  carefully  reproduced  ancffor  the  most  part  deciphered  by  pains- 
taking Chinese  archaeologists,  and  form  the  subject  of  many  volumin- 
ous works.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen,  in  which  it 
wiU  be  noticed  that  only  Uie  last  character  is  unmistakably  pictorial : 

This  is  read  :E^   f^  g  jPfj—'Sh^n  made  [this] 

precious  ting/*    These  ancient  bronzes,  which 

mainly  take  the  shape  of  bells,  cauldrons  and 

sacrificial  utensils,  were  until  within  the  last 

I  ^  •  «  I      decade  our  sole  source  of  information  concerning 

\^         3J      the  origin  and  early  history  of  Chinese  writing. 

/A  _^      But  recently  a  large  number  of  inscribed  bone 

fragments  have  been  excavated  in  the  north  of 
China,  providing  new  and  unexpected  matter  for  investigation. 
The  inscriptions  on  these  bones  have  already  furnished  a  list  of  nearly 
2500  separate  characters«  of  which  not  more  than  about  600  have 
been  so  far  identified.  They  appear  to  be  responses  given  by  pro- 
fessional soothsayers  to  private  individuals  who  came  to  them 
seeking  the  aid  of  divination  in  the  affairs  of  their  daily  life.  It  is 
difficult  to  fix  their  date  with  much  exactitude.  The  script,  though 
less  archaic  than  that  of  the  earlier  bronzes,  is  nevertheless  of  an 
exceedingly  free  and  irregular  type.  Judging  by  the  style  of  the  in- 
scriptions alone,  one  would  be  mclined  to  assign  them  to  the  early 
years  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  say  iioo  B.C.  But  Mr  L.  C.  Hopkins 
thinks  that  they  represent  a  mode  of  writing  already  obsolete  at  the 
time  of  their  production,  and  retained  of  set  purpose  by  the  diviners 
from  obscurantist  motives,  much  as  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  were 
employed  by  the  Egyptian  priesthood.  He  would  therefore  date 
them  about  500  years  later,  or  only  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of 
Confucius.  If  that  is  so,  they  are  merely  late  specimens  of  the 
"  ancient  figures  "  appearing  long  after  the  latter  had  made  way  for  a 
new  and  more  conventionalized  form  of  writing.    This  new  writing 

is  called  in  Chinese  £  chuani  which  is  commonly  rendered  by  the 

word  Seal,  for  the  somewhat  unscientific  reason  that  many  ages  after- 
wards it  was  generally  adopted  for  use  on  seals.  ^  Under  the  Chou 
dynasty,  however,  as  well  as  the  two  succeeding  it,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  not  "  seal,"  but  '*  sinuous  curves,*  as  made  in  writing. 
It  has  accordingly  been  suggested  that  this  epoch  marks  the  first 
introduction  into  China  of  the  brush  in  place  of  the  bamboo  or 
wooden  pencil  with  frayed  end  which  was  used  with  some  kind  of 
colouring  matter  or  varnish.  There  are  many  arguments  both  for 
and  against  this  view ;  but  it  is  unquestionable,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
introduction  of  a  supple  implement  like  the  brush  at  the  very  time 
when  the  forms  of  characters  were  fast  becoming  crystallized  and 
fixed,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  a  great  revolution  in  the 

style  of  writing*   Authentic  specimens  of  the  ^  ^  ^  chuan^  older  or 

Greater  Seal  writing,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  famous  stone  drums,  now  at 
Peking,  date  from  the  reign  of  King  Hstian,  and  they  may  therefore 
with  practical  certainty  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  Greater  Seal 
in  its  original  form.  These  **  drums  "  are  really  ten  roughly  chiselled 
mountain  boulders,  which  were  discovered  in  the  early  jjart  of  the 
7th  century,  l3^ing  half  buried  in  the  ground  near  F6ng-hsiang  Fu  in 
the  province  of  Shensi.  On  them  are  engraved  ten  odes,  a  complete 
ode  being  cut  on  each  drum,  celebrating  an  Imperial  hunting  and 
fishing  expedition  in  that  part  of  the  country.  A  facsimile  of  one  of 
these,  taken  from  an  old  rubbing  and  reproduced  in  Dr  Bushell's 
Handbook  of  Chinese  Art,  shows  that  great  strides  had  been  made  in 
this  writing  towards  symmetry,  compactness  and  conventionalism. 
The  vogue  of  the  Greater  Seal  appears  to  have  lasted  until  the  reign 
of  the  First  Emperor,  221-210  B.C.  (see  History),  when  a  further 
modification  took  place.  For  many  centuries  China  had  been  split 
up  into  a  number  of  practically  independent  states,  and  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  have  led  to  considerable  variations  in  the  styles  of 
writing.  Having  succeeded  in  unifying  the  empire,  the  First 
Emperor  jproceeded,  on  the  advice  of  his  minister  Li  Ssii,  to  standard- 
ize its  scnpt  by  ordaining  that  only  the  style  in  use  in  his  own  state  of 
Ch'in  should  henceforward  be  employed  throughout  China.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  this  new  style  of  writing  was  nothing  more  than  the 
Greater  Seal  cfaanu^rs  in  the  form  they  had  assumed  after  several 


centuries  of  evolution,  with  numerous  abbreviations  and  modifica- 
tions.   It  was  afterwards  known  as  the  /h  SH  hsiao  chuan,  or  Lesser 

Seal,  and  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  Shuo  Whi  dictionary  (see  Litera- 
ture). Though  a  decided  improvement  on  what  had  gone  before,  the 
Lesser  Seal  was  destined  to  have  but  a  short  career  of  undisputed 
supremacy.  Reform  was  in  the  air;  and  something  less  cumorous 
was  soon  felt  to  be  necessary  by  the  clerks  who  had  to  supply  the 
immense  quantity  of  written  reports  demanded  by  the  First  Emperor. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  a  yet  simpler  and  certainly  :mbre  artistic 
form  of  writing  was  already  in  use,  though  not  universally  so,  not 

long  after  the  decree  abolishing  the  Greater  Seal.   This  Ht  C  /»  shu, 

or  "  official  script,"  as  it  is  called,  shows  a  great  advance  on  the  Seal 
character;  so  much  so  that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  the  traditional 
account  of  its  invention.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  have  been 
directly  evolved  from  the  Greater  Seal.  If  the  Lesser  Seal  was  the 
script  of  the  semi-barbarous  state  of  Ch*in,  we  should  certainly  expect 
to  find  a  more  highly  developed  s>[5tem  of  writing  in  some  of  the  other 
states.  Unlike  tne  Seal,  the  li  shu  is  perfectly  le^ole  to  one  acquainted 
only  with  the  modern  character,  from  which  indeed  it  differs  but  in 
minor  details.  How  long  the  Lesser  Seal  continued  to  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  U  shu  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty.  It  was  evidently  quite  obsolete,  however,  at  the  time  of 
the  compilation  of  the  Shuo  Wht,  about  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  As  for  the  Greater  Seal  and  still  earlier  forms  of 
writing,  they  were  not  merely  obsolete  but  had  fallen  into  utter 
oblivion  before  the  Han  Dynasty  was  fifty  years  old.  When  a 
number  of  classical  texts  were  discovered  bricked  up  in  old  houses 
about  150  B.C.,  the  style  of  writing  was  considered  so  singular  by  the 
literati  of  the  period  that  they  refused  to  believe  it  was  the  ordinary 
ancient  character  at  all,  and  nicknamed  tit  k*0't*ou  shu,  "  tadpole 
character,"  from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  shape.  The  theory 
that  these  tadpole  characters  were  not  Chinese  but  a  species  of  cunei- 
form script,  in  which  the  wedges  might  possibly  suggest  tadpoles, 
must  be  dismissed  as  too  wildly  improbable  for  serious  considera- 
tion; but  we  may  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  famous  inscription  in 
which  the  real  tadpole  characters  of  antiquity  are  said  to  appear. 
This  is  on  a  stone  tablet  alleged  to  have  been  erected  on  Mount  H^ng 
in  the  modern  Hui>eh  by  the  legendary  Emperor  Ytk,  as  a  record  of 
his  labours  in  draining  away  the  great  flood  which  submerged  part  of 
China  in  the  23rd  century  B.C.  After  more  than  one  fruitless  search, 
the  actual  monument  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  a  peak  of 
the  mountain  in  a.d.  1212,  and  a  transcription  was  made,  which  may 
be  seen  reproduced  as  a  curiosity  in  Legp^e's  Glassies,  vol.  iii.  For 
several  reasons,  however,  the  whole  affair  must  be  regarded  as  a 
gross  imposture. 
Out  of  the  "  official  script  **  two  other  forms  were  soon  developed, 

namely  the  ^  ^  ts^ao  shu,  or  "  grass  character,"  which  so  curtails 

the  usual  strokes  as  to  be  comparable  to  a  species  of  shorthand, 

requiring  special  study,  and  the  ^7   ^  hsing  shu  or  running  hand, 

used  in  ordinary  correspondence.  Some  form  of  grass  character  is 
mentioned  as  in  use  as  early  as  200  B.C.  or  thereabouts,  though  how 
nearly  it  approximated  to  the  modem  grass  hand  it  is  hard  to  say; 
the  running  hand  seems  to  have  come  several  centuries  later.  The 
final  standardization  of  Chinese  writing  was  due  to  the  great  calli* 
graphist  Wang  Hsi-chih  of  the  4th  century,  who  gave  currency  to  the 

graceful  style  of  character  known  as  f|f  $  k^i  shu^  sometimes 

referred  to  as  the  "  clerkly  hand."  When  block-printing  was  invented 
some  centuries  later,  the  characters  were  cut  on  this  model,  which  still 
survives  at  the  present  day.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  early  intro- 
duction of  printing  that  the  script  of  China  has  remained  practically 
unchanged  ever  since.  The  manuscript  rolls  of  the  T'aog  and  pre- 
ceding dynasties,  recently  discovered  by  Dr  Stein  in  Turkestan, 
furnish  direct  evidence  of  this  fact,  showing  as  they  do  a  style  of  writ- 
ingnot  only  clear  and  legible  but  remarkably  modern  in  appearance. 

The  whole  history  of  Chinese  writing,  then,  is  characterized  by  a 
slow  progressive  development  which  precludes  the  idea  of  sharply- 
marked  divisions  between  one  period  and  another.  The  Chinese 
themselves,  however,  have  canonized  quite  a  series  of  alleged  in- 
ventors, starting  from  Fu  Hsi,  a  mythical  emperor  of  the  third 
millennium  B.C.,  who  is  said  to  have  developed  a  complete  system 
of  written  characters  from  the  markings  on  the  back  of  a  dragon- 
horse  ;  hence,  by  the  way,  the  origin  o?  the  dragon  as  an  Imperial 
emblem.  As  a  rule,  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing  is 
given  to  Ts*ang  Chieh,  a  being  with  fabulous  attributes,  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  written  language  from  the  markings  of  birds* 
claws  upon  the  sand.  The  diffusion  of  the  Greater  S^  script  is 
traced  to  a  work  in  fifteen  chapters  published  by  Shih  Chou,  historio- 
grapher in  the  reign  of  King  Hstian.  The  Lesser  Seal,  again,  is  often 
ascribed  to  Li  Ssii  himself,  whereas  the  utmost  he  can  have  done  in 
the  matter  was  to  urge  its  introduction  into  common  use.  Likewise, 
Ch'&ng  Mo,  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  is  supposed  to  have  invented 
the  li  shu  while  in  pnson,  and  one  account  attributes  the  Lesser  Seal 
to  him  as  well ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  whole  history  of  writing,  as 
it  stands  in  Chinese  authors,  is  in  hopeless  confusion. 

Grammar, — When  about  to  embark  on  the  study  of  a  foreign 

language,  the  student's  first  thought  is  to  provide  himself  with 
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two  indispensable  aids — a  dictionary  and  a  grammar.  The 
Chinese  have  found  no  diflBcidty  in  producing  the  former  (see 
Literature).  Now  what  as  to  the  grammar?  He  might  reason- 
ably expect  a  people  so  industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
language  to  have  evolved  some  system  of  grammar  which  to 
a  certain  degree  would  help  to  smooth  his  path.  And  yet  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  No  set  of  rules  governing  the  mutual 
relations  of  words  has  ever  been  formulated  by  the  Chinese, 
apparently  because  the  need  of  such  rules  has  never  been  felt. 
The  most  that  native  writers  have  done  is  to  draw  a  distinction 

between  J|f  ^  and  Jfflt^  "full"  and  "empty  words,"  respec- 
tively, the  former  being  subdivided  into  ffi  ^  "  living  words" 
or  verbs,  and  %  ^  "  dead  words  "  or  noun-substantives.  By 
"  empty  words  "  particles  are  meant,  though  sometimes  the 
expression  is  loosely  applied  to  abstract  terms,  including  verbs. 
The  above  meagre  classification  is  their  nearest  approach  to  a 
conception  of  granunar  in  our  sense.  This  in  itself  does  not 
prove  that  a  Chinese  grammar  is  impossible,  nor  that,  if  con- 
structed, it  might  not  be  helpful  to  the  student..  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  several  attempts  have  been  made  by  foreignerB  to  deduce 
a  grammatical  system  which  should  prove  as  rigid  and  binding 
as  those  of  Western  languages,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  as  yet  has  stood  the  test  of  time  or  criticism.  Other  writers 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  maintained  that  Chinese 
has  no  grammar  at  all.  In  this  dictum,  exaggerated  as  it  sounds, 
there  is  a  very  substantial  amoimt  of  truth.  Every  Chinese 
character  is  an  indivisible  unit,  representing  a  sound  and  standing 
for  a  root-idea.  Being  free  from  inflection  or  agglutination  of 
any  kind,  it  is  incapable  of  indicating  in  itself  either  gender, 
number  or  case,  voice,  mood,  tense  or  person.  Of  European 
languages,  English  stands  nearest  to  Chinese  in  this  respect^ 
whence  it  follows  that  the  construction  of  a  hybrid  jargon  like 
pidgin  English  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  would  be  the 
case,  for  instance,  with  pidgin  German.  For  pidgin  English 
simply  consists  in  taking  English  words  and  treating  them  like 
Chinese  characters,  that  is,  divesting  them  of  all  troublesome 
inflections  and  reducing  them  to  a  set  of  root-ideas  arranged  in 
logical  sequence.  "  You  wantchee  my  no  wantchee  "  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  literally  rendered  Chinese:  fji^  S  ^  ^  S 

"  Do  you  want  me  or  not?  **  But  we  may  go  further, 
and  say  that  no  Chinese  character  can  be  definitely  regarded 
as  being  any  particular  part  of  speech  or  possessing  any  particular 
function  absolutely,  apart  from  the  general  tenor  of  its  context. 
Thus,  taken  singly,  the  character  J^  conveys  onty  the  general 

idea  "  above  "  as  opposed  to  "  below."  According  to  its  place 
in  the  sentence  and  the  requirements  of  common  sense,  it  may 
be  a  noun  meaning  "upper  person  "  (that  is,  a  ruler);  an 
adjective  meaning  "  upper,"  "  topmost  '^  or  "  best  ";  an 
adverb  meaning  "above";  a  preposition  meaning  "upon"; 
and  finally  a  verb  meaning  "  to  moimt  upon,"  or  "  to  go'  to.'* 
^  is  a  character  that  may  usually  be  translated  **  to  enter  " 

as  in  X  P9  **  to  ^ter  a  door " ;  yet  in  the  locution  J^  7J; 
"  enter  wood,"  the  verb  becomes  causative,  and  the  meaning 
is  "  to  put  into  a  coffin."  It  would  puzzle  grammarians  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  granmiatical  function  of  any  of  the  words  in 
the  following  sentence,  with  the  exception  of  ^  (an  interroga- 
tive, by  the  way,  which  here  happens  to  mean  "  why  "  but  in 
other  contexts  is  equivalent  to  "how,"  "which"  or  "what"): 
$>  ^  i^  TST  ^'Afiair  why  must  ancient,"  or  in  more  idiomatic 
English,  "Why  necessarily  stick  to  the  ways  of  the  ancients  in  such 
matters?"  Ortakeaproverbialsayinglike^  ISt  ^  "i^  Bt  @, 
which  may  be  correctly  rendered  "The  less  a  man  has  seen, 
the  more  he  has  to  wonder  at."  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to 
translate  it  correctly,  and  another  to  explain  how  this  translation 
can  be  inferred  from  the  individual  words,  of  which  the  bald 
equivalents  might  be  given  as:  "  Few  what  see,  many  what 
strange."   To  say  that  "  strange  "  is  the  literal  equivalent  of  g 

does  not  mean  that  ^  can  be  definitely  classed  as  an  adjective. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  assert  that 
the  word  here  plays  the  part  of  an  active  verb,  because  it  would 


be  equally  permissible  to  translate  the  above  "  Many  things 
are  strange  to  one  who  has  seen  but  little." 

Chinese  grammar,  then,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  classification  of 
separate  words,  may  well  be  given  up  as  a  bad  job.  But  there  still 
remains  the  art  of  syntax,  the  due  arrangement  of  words^  to  lorm 
sentenoe^  according  to  certain  established  rules.  Here,  at  anv  rate^, 
we  are  on  somewhat  firmer  ground;  and  for  many  years  the  dictum 
that  **  toe  whole  of  Chinese  grammar  depends  upon  position  "  was 
regarded  ste  a  golden  key  to  the  written  language  of  China.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  there  are  certain  positions  and  collocations^  of 
words  which  tjend  to  recur,  but  when  one  sits  dova  to  formulate  a 
set  of  hard-and-fast  rules  governing  these  positions*  it  is  soon  found 
to  be  a  thankless  task,  for  the  number  of  qualifications  and  exceptions 
which  ^111  have  to  be  added  is  so  great  as  to  render  the  rule  itself 

valueless.    J||  J^  means  "on  a  horse,"  i  J§  "to  get  on  a  horse.- * 

But  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  a  preposition  becomes  a  verb  when 
placed  before  the  snbstantive,  as  many  other  prepositions  come 
before  and  not  after  the  words  they  govern.  If  we  meet  such  a 
phrase  as  tt  &,  literally  "  warn  rebels,"  we  must  not  mentajly  Ubel 
y  as  a  verb  and  ^  as  a  substantive,  and  say  to  ourselves  that  in 

Chinese  the  verb  is  followed  immediately  by  its  object.  Otherwise, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  translate,  "  to  warn  the  rebels,"  whereas  s^ 
little  reflection  would  show  us  that  the  conjunction  of  "  warning  " 
and  **  rebels  "  naturally  leads  to  the  meaning  "  to  w^m  (the  populace 
or  whoever  it  may  be)  against  the  rebels."  After  all  our  adventurous 
incursions  into  the  domain  of  sjoitax,  we  are  soon  brought  back  to 
the  starting-point  and  are  obliged  to  conf^  that  each  particular 
passage  is  best  interpreted  on  its  own  merits,  by  the  logic  of  the 
context  and  the  application  of  common  sense.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Chinese  sentences  should  not  be  dissected,  by  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  such  operations,  into  subject,  copula  and  predicate,  but 
It  should  be  early  impressed  upon  the  beiginner  that  the  profit 
likely  to  accrue  to  him  therefrom  is  infinitesimal.  As  for  fixed  rules 
of  grammatical  construction,  so  far  from  being  a  help,  he  will  find 
them  a  positive  hindrance,  ft  should  rather  be  his  aim  to  free  his 
mind  from  such  tiammels,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  look  upon 
each  character  as  a  root-idea,  not  a  definite  part  of  speech. 

The  Book  Language. — ^Tiuning  now  to  some  of  the  more 
salient  characteristics  of  the  book  language,  with  the  object  of 
explaining  how  it  came  to  be  so  widely  separated  from  common 
speech,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  in  primitive  times  the 
two  stood  in  much  closer  relation  to  each  other  than  now.  But 
it  is  certainly  a  striking  fact  that  the  earliest  literary  remains  of 
any  magnitude  that  have  come  down  to  us  should  exhibit  a  style 
very  far  removed  from  any  possible  colloquial  idiom.  The 
speeches  of  the  Book  of  History  (see  Literature)  are  more  mani- 
festly fictitious,  by  many  d^ees,  than  the  elaborate  orations  in- 
Thucydides  and  Livy.  If  we  cannot  believe  that  Socsates 
actuaiiy  spoke  the  words  attributed  to  him  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  much  less  can  we  expect  to  find  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
Confucius  in  any  of  his  recorded  sayings.  In  the  beginning,  all 
characters  doubtless  represented  spoken  words,  but  it  must  very 
soon  have  dawned  on  the  practical  Chinese  mind  that  there  was 
no  need  to  reproduce  in  writing  the  bisyllabic  compounds  of 

common  speech.  Chien  "  to  see,"  in  its  written  form  M>  could 
not  possibly  be  confused  with  any  other  chien,  and  it  was  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing  €  SL  k^an-chien 
"  look-see,"  as  in  colloquial.  There  was  a  wonderful  outburst 
of  literary  activity  in  the  Confucian  era,  when  it  would  seem  that 
the  older  and  more  cumbrous  form  of  Seal  character  was  still  in 
vogue.  If  the  mere  manual  labour  of  writing  was  so  great,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  aU  superfluous  particles  or  other  words  that 
could  be  dispensed  with  were  ruthlessly  cut  away.  So  it  came 
about  that  all  the  old  classical  works  were  composed  in  the 
tersest  of  language,  as  remote  as  can  be  imagined  from  the 
speech  of  the  people.  The  passion  for  brevity  and  conciseness 
was  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  resiJted  more  often  than  not  in 
such  obscurity  that  detailed  commentaries  on  the  classic^  were 
found  to  be  necessary,  and  have  always  constituted  an  important 
branch  of  Chinese  literature.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
improved  style  of  script,  and  when  the  mechanical  means  of 
writing  had  been  simplified,  it  may  be  supposed  that  literary 
diction  also  became  freer  and  more  expansive.  This  did  happen 
to  some  extent,  but  the  classics  were  held  in  such  veneration  as 
to  exercise  the  profoundest  influence  over  all  succeeding  schools 
of  writers,  and  the  divorce  between  literature  and  popular  sj)cech 
became   permanent   and   irreconcilable.     The   book  language 
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absorbed  all  the  interest  and  energy  of  scholars,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  this  elevation  of  the  written  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  degradation  of  the  spoken  word. 
This  must  largely  account  for  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact 
that  the  art  of  oratory  and  public  speaking  has  never  been  deemed 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  China,  while  the  comparatively  low 
position  occupied  by  the  drama  may  also  be  referred  to  the  same 
cause.  At  the  same  time,  the  term  **  book  language/'  in  its 
widest  sense,  covers  a  multitude  of  styles,  some  of  which  differ 
from  each  other  nearly  as  much  as  from  ordinary  speech.  The 
department  of  fiction  (see  LUeralure),  which  the  lettered  China- 
man affects  to  despise  and  will  not  readily  admit  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  "literature,"  really  constitutes  a  bridge 
spanning  the  gulf  between  the  severer  classical  style  and  the 
colloquial;  while  an  elegant  terseness  characterises  the  higher- 
class  novel,  there  are  others  in  which  the  style  is  loose  and 
shambling.  Still,  it  remains  true  that  no  book  of  any  first-rate 
literary  pretensions  woidd  be  easily  intelligible  to  any  class  of 
Chinamen,  educated  or  otherwise,  if  read  aloud  exactly  as  printed. 
The  public  reader  of  stories  is  obliged  to  translate,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  colloquial  of  his  audience  as  he  goes  along.  There  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  the  conversation  of  everyday  life  should  not 
be  rendered  into  characters,  as  is  done  in  foreign  handbooks  for 
teaching  elementary  Chinese;  one  can  only  say  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  think  it  worth  while.  There  are  a  few  words,  indeed, 
which,  though  common  enough  in  the  mouths  of  genteel  and 
vulgar  alike,  have  positively  no  characters  to  represent  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  vast  store  of  purely  book  words 
which  would  never  be  used  or  understood  in  conversation. 

The  book  language  is  not  only  nice  in  its  choice  of  word?,  it 
also  has  to  obey  special  rules  of  construction.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  apparent  is  the  carefully  marked  antithesis  between 
characters  in  different  clauses  of  a  sentence,  which  results  in  a 
kind  of  pMirallelism  or  rhythmic  balance.  This  parallelism  is 
a  noticeable  feature  in  ordinaty  poetical  composition,  and 
may   be  well  illustrated   by  the  following  four-line   stanza: 

"  1^  Q  He  tfl  S  The  bright  sun  completes  its  course  behind 
the  mountains ;  SI  M  A  ^  %  The  yellow  river  flows  away 
into  the  sea.  ft  SS  ^  £  S  Would  you  command  a  pros- 
pect of  a  thousand /i  ?  M  Jl  "^  JR  ft  Climb  yet  one  storey 
higher."    In  the  first  line  of  this  piece^  every  single  character 

is  bidanced  by  a  corresponding  one  in  the  second :  |^  white  by 
fg  yellow,  g  sun  by  jBJ  river,  and  so  on.    In  the  3rd  and  4th 

Hnes,  where  more  laxity  is  generally  allowed,  every  word  again 
has  its  counterpart,  with  the  sole  exception  of  ft  "  wish  "  and 

g  "  further." 

The. question  is  often  asked:  What  sort  of  instrument  is 
Chinese  for  the  expression  of  thought?  As  a  medium  for  the 
conveyance  of  historical  facts,  subtle  emotions  or  abstruse 
philosophical  conceptions,  can  it  compare  with  the  languages 
of  the  Western  world?  The  answers  given  to  this  question  have 
varied  considerably.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  those  who  most 
depreciate  the  qualities  of  Chinese  are,  generally  speaking, 
theorists  rather  than  persons  possessing  a  profound  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  language  itself.  Such  writers  argue  that  want 
of  inflection  in  the  characters  must  tend  to  make  Chinese  hard 
and  inelastic,  and  therefore  incapable  of  bringing  out  the  finer 
shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  Answering  one  a  priori  argu- 
ment with  another,  one  might  fairly  retort  that,  if  anything, 
flexibility  is  the  precise  quality  to  be  predicated  of  a  language 
in  which  any  character  may,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
context,  be  interpreted  either  as  noun,  verb  or  adjective.  But 
all  such  reasoning  is  somewhat  futile.  It  will  scarcely  be  con- 
tended that  German,  being  highly  inflected,  is  therefore  superior 
in  range  and  power  to  English,  from  which  inflections  have 
largely  disappeared.  Some  of  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries, 
men  of  great  natural  ability  who  steeped  themselves  in  Oriental 
learning,  have  left  very  different  opinions  on  record.  Chinese 
appeared  to  them  as  admirable  for  the  superabundant  richness 
of  its  vocabulary  as  for  the  conciseness  of  its  literary  style. 


And  among  modern  scholars  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  accept 
this  view  as  embodying  a  great  deal  more  truth  than  the  other. 

Another  question,  much  debated  years  ago,  which  time  itself 
is  now  satisfactorily  answering,  was  whether  the  Chinese  language 
would  be  able  to  assimilate  the  vast  stock  of  new  terminology 
which  closer  contact  with  the  West  would  necessarily  carry  with 
it.  Two  possible  courses,  it  seemed,  were  open:  either  fresh 
characters  would  be  formed  on  the  radical-phonetic  principle,  or 
the  new  idea  might  be  expressed  by  the  conjunction  of  two  or 
more  characters  already  existing.  The  former  expedient  had 
been  tried  on  a  limited  scale  in  Japan,  where  in  the  course  of 
time  new  characters  were  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  of  old, 
which  were  yet  purely  Japanese  and  find  no  place  in  a  Chinese 
dictionary.  But  although  the  field  for  such  additions  was 
boundless,  the  Chinese  have  aU  along  been  chary  of  extending 
the  language  in  this  way,  probably  because  these  modem 
terms  had  no  Chinese  sound  which  might  have  suggested  some 
particular  phonetic.  They  have  preferred  to  adopt  the  other 
method,  of  which  ^  Pi|^  ^  (rise-descend-machine)  for  "  lift," 
and  HI  ft  H  'ft  (discuss -govern -country -assembly)  for 
"  parliament  "  are  examples.  Even  a  metaphysical  abstraction 
like  The  Absolute  has  been  tentatively  expressed  by  £  % 
(exclude-opposite);  but  in  this  case  an  equivalent  was  already 
existing  in  the  Chinese  language. 

A  very  drastic  measure,  strongly  advocated  in  some  quarters, 
is  the  entire  abolition  of  all  characters,  to  be  replaced  by  their 
equivalent  sounds  in  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Under  this  scheme 
J^  would  figure  as  jin  or  ren,  J^  as  ma,  and  so  on.  But  the  pro- 
posal has  fallen  extremely  flat.  The  vocables,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  so  few  in  number  that  only  the  colloquial,  if  even  that,  could 
possibly  be  transcribed  in  this  manner.  Any  attempt  to  trans- 
literate classical  Chinese  would  result  in  a  mere  jumble  of  sounds, 
utterly  unintelligible,  even  with  the  addition  of  tone-marks. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case.  The  characters  are  a  potent 
bond  of  union  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  with 
their  various  dialects.  If  they  should  ever  fall  into  disuse, 
China  will  have  taken  a  first  and  most  fatal  step  towards  internal 
disruption.  Even  the  Japanese,  whose  language  is  not  only  free 
from  dialects,  but  polysyllabic  and  therefore  more  suitable  for 
romanization,  have  utterly  refused  to  abandon  the  Chinese  script, 
which  in  spite  of  certain  disadvantages  has  hitherto  triumphantly 
adapted  itself  to  the  needs  of  civilized  intercourse. 

See  P.  Premare,  Notiiiae  Linguae  Sinicae  (1831) ;  Ma  Kien-chung, 
Ma  shih  whi  Vung  (iBop) ;  L.  C.  Hopkins,  The  Six  Scripts  (1881)  and 
The  DeveloJmtetU  of  Chinese  Writing  (1910) ;  H.  A.  Giles,  A  Chinese- 
English  Dictionary  (2nd  ed.«  1910).  (H.  A.  Gl.;  L.  Gi.) 

Vni.  Chinese  LrrERATuxE 

The  literature  of  China  is  remarkable  (x)  for  its  antiquity, 
coupled  with  an  unbroken  continuity  down  to  the  present  day; 
(2)  for  the  variety  of  subjects  presented,  and  for  the  exhaustive 
treatment  which,  not  only  each  subject,  but  also  each  sub- 
division, each  separate  item,  has  received,  as  well  as  for  the 
colossal  scale  on  which  so  many  literary  monuments  have  been 
conceived  and  carried  out;  (3)  for  the  accuracy  of  its  historical 
statements,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  test  them;  and 
further  (4)  for  its  ennobling  standards  and  lofty  ideals,  as  well 
as  for  its  wholesome  purity  and  an  almost  total  absence  of 
coarseness  and  obscenity. 

No  history  of  Chinese  literature  in  the  Chinese  language  has 
yet  been  produced;  native  scholars,  however,  have  adopted, 
for  bibliographical  purposes,  a  rough  division  into  four  great 
classes.  Under  the  first  of  these,  we  find  the  Confucian  Canon, 
together  with  lexicographical,  philological,  and  other  works 
dealing  with  the  elucidation  of  words.  Under  the  second, 
histories  of  various  kinds,  officially  compiled,  privately  written, 
constitutional,  &c.;  also  biography,  geography  and  bibliography. 
Under  the  third,  phik>sophy,  religion,  e.g.  Buddhism;  the  arts 
and  sciences,  e.g.  war,  law,  agricultiure,  medicine,  astronomy, 
painting,  music  and  archery;  also  a  host  of  general  works, 
monographs,  and  treatises  on  a  number  of  topics,  as  well  as 
encyclopaedias.     The  fourth  class  is  confined  to  poetry  of  all 
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descriptions,  poetical  critiques,  and  works  dealing  with  the  all- 
important  rhymes. 

Poetry. — Proceeding  chronologically,  without  reference  to 
Chinese  classification,  we  have  to  begin,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  with  the  last  of  the  above  four  classes.  Man's  first 
literary  utterances  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  took  the  form  of 
verse;  and  the  earliest  Chinese  records  in  our  possession  are  the 
national  lyrics,  the  songs  and  ballads,  chiefly  of  the  feudal  age, 
which  reaches  back  to  over  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
Some  pieces  are  indeed  attributed  to  the  i8th  century  B.C.; 
the  latest  bring  us  down  to  the  6th  century  B.C.  Such  is  the 
collection  entitled  ShihChing  (or  She  King),  popularly  known  as 
the  Odes,  which  was  brought  together  and  edited  by  Confucius, 
551-479  B.C.,  and  is  now  included  among  the  Sacred  Books, 
forming  as  it  does  an  important  portion  of  the  Confucian  Canon. 
These  Qdes,  once  over  three  thousand  in  number,  were  reduced 
by  Confucius  to  three  hundred  and  eleven;  hence  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  "  the  Three  Hundred."  They  treat  of 
war  and  love,  of  eating  and  drinking  and  dancing,  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  rulers,  and  of  the  misery  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
They  are  in  rhyme.  Rhyme  is  essential  to  Chinese  poetry; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  blank  verse.  Further,  the  rh3anes  of 
the  Odes  have  always  been,  and  are  still,  the  only  recognized 
rhymes  which  can  be  used  by  a  Chinese  poet,  anything  else 
being  regarded  as  mere  jingle.  Poetical  licence,  however,  is 
tolerated;  and  great  masters  have  availed  themselves  freely 
''of  its  aid.  One  curious  result  of  this  is  that  whereas  in  many 
.  instances  two  given  words  may  have  rhymed,  as  no  doubt  they 
did,  in  the  speech  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  they  no  longer 
rhyme  to  the  ear  in  the  colloquial  of  to-day,   although  still 

accei>ted  as  true  and  proper  rhvmes  in  the  composition  of  verse. 
It  is  noticeable  at  once  that  tne  Odes  are  mostly  written  in  lines 
of  four  words,  examples  of  lines  consisting  of  any  length  from  a 
single  word  to  eight,  though  such  do  exist,  t^ing  comparatively  rare. 
These  lines  of  four  words,  generally  recognized  as  the  oldest  measure 

•  in  Chinese  poetry,  are  frequently  grouped  as  quatrains,  in  which  the 
first,  second  and  fourth  lines  rhyme ;  but  very  often  only  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  rhyme,  and  sometimes  there  are  ^oups  of  a  larger 
number  of  lines  in  which  occasional  lines  are  found  without  any  rhyme 
at  all.  A  few  strav  pieces,  as  old  as  many  of  those  found  among  the 
Odes,  have  been  handed  down  and  preserved,  in  which  the  metre 

•  consists  of  two  lines  of  three  words  followed  bv  one  line  of  seven 
words.    These  three  lines  all  rhyme,  but  the  rhyme  changes  with 

,  each  succeeding  triplet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  English 
reader  that  this  is  a  very  effective  measure,  and  one  in  which  many  a 
fiioomy  or  pathetic  tale  ha«  been  told.  In  order  to  realise  how  a  few 
Chinese  monosyllables  in  juxtaposition  can  stir  the  human  heart  to 
its  lowest  depths,  it  is  necessary  to  devote  some  years  to  the  study  of 
the  language. 

At  tne  close  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  a  dithyrambic  measure, 
irregular  and  wild,  was  introduced  and  enjoyed  considerable  vogue. 
It  has  indeed  been  freely  adopted  by  numerous  poets  from  that  early 
date  down  to  the  present  clay;  but  since  the  2nd  century  B.C.  it 
has  been  displaced  from  pre-eminence  by  the  seven-word  and  five- 
word  measures  which  are  now,  after  much  refinement,  the  accepted 
standards  for  Chinese  poetiy.  The  origin  of  the  seven-word  metre 
is  lost  in  remote  antiauity ;  tne  five- word  metre  was  elaborated  under 
the  master-hand  of  Mei  Sh^ns,  who  died  i  ao  b.c.  Passing  over  seven 
centuries  of  growth,  we  reach  the  T'ang  dynasty,  a.d.  618-905,  the 
most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Chinese  poetry.  These  three 
hundred  years  produced  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  great 
poets,  and  an  output  of  verse  of  almost  incredible  extent.  In  1707 
an  anthology  of  tne  T'ang  poets  was  published  by  Imperial  order; 
it  ran  to  nine  hundred  books  or  sections,  and  contained  over  forty- 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  separate  poems.  A  copy  of  this  work 
is  in  the  Chinese  department  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
It  was  under  the  T 'ang  dynasty  that  a  certain  finality  was  reached 
in  reeard  to  the  strict  application  of  the  tones  to  Chinese  verse. 
For  the  purposes  of  poetry,  all  words  in  the  language  were  ranged 
under  one  or  the  other  of  two  tones,  the  even  and  the  obli^,  the 
former  now  including  the  two  even  tones,  of  which  prior  to  the  iith 
century  there  was  only  one,  and  the  latter  including  the  rising, 
sinking  and  entering  tones  of  ordinary  speech.  The  incidence  of 
these  tones,  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  sharps  and  flats, 
finally  became  fixed,  just  as  the  incidence  of  certain  teet  in  Latin 
1  metres  came  to  be  governed  by  fixed  rules.  Thus,  reading  down- 
ward from  right  to  left,  as  in  Chinese,  a  five- word  stanza  may  run : 
Sharp  Flat  Flat  Sharp 

sharp  flat  flat  sharp     * 

flat  sharp  flat  sharp 


A  seven- word  stanza  may  run : 


Flat 
flat 
sharp 
sharp 

flat 
flat 
sharp 


Sharp 
sharp 
flat 
flat 

o 

sharp 
sharp 
flat 


Sharp 
sharp 
flat 
flat 

flat 

sharp 

sharp 


Flat 
flat 
sharp 
sharp 

flat 
flat 
sharp 


flat 
sharp 


sharp 

flat 


sharp 
sharp 


flat 
flat 


The  above  are  only  two  metres  out  ot  many,  but  enough  perhaps 
to  give  to  any  one  who  will  read  them  with  a  pause  or  quasin^aesura, 
as  marked  by  °  in  each  specimen,  a  fair  idea  of  the  rhythmic  lilt  of 
Chinese  poetry.  To  the  trained  ear,  the  effect  is  most  pleasing; 
and  when  this  scansion,  so  to  speak,  is  united  with  rhyme  and  choice 
diction,  the  result  is  a  vehick  for  verse,  artificial  no  doubt,  and 
elaborate,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese 
language.  Moreover,  in  the  hands  of  the  great  poets  this  arrificiality 
disappears  altogether.  Each  word  seems  to  slip  naturally  into  its 
place;  and  so  far  from  having  been  introduced  by  violence  for  the 
ends  of  prosody,  it  appears  to  be  the  very  best  word  that  could  have 
been  chosen,  even  had  there  been  no  trammds  of  any  kind,  so  effect- 
ually is  the  art  of  the  poet  concealed  by  art.  From  the  long  string 
of  names  which  have  shed  lustre  upon  this  glorious  age  of  Chinese 
poetry,  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  menrion  the  follow- 
ing, all  of  the  very  first  rank. 

M^g  Hao-jan,  a.d.  689-740,  failed  to  succeed  at  the  public 
competitive  examinations,  and  retired  to  the  mountains  where  be 
led  the  life  of  a  recluse.  Later  on,  he  obtained  an  diicial  post; 
but  he  was  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  once  when  the  emperor, 
attracted  by  his  fame,  came  to  visit  him,  he  hid  himseff  under  the 
bed.  His  hiding-place  was  revealed  by  Wan^  Wei,  a  brother  poet 
who  was  present.  The  latter,  a.d.  699-759,  m  addition  to  being  a 
first-rank  poet,  was  also  a  landscape-^painter  of  great  distinction. 
He  was  further  a  firm  believer  in  Bucldhism;  and  after  losing  his 
wife  and  mother,  he  turned  his  mountain  home  into  a  Buddhist 
monastery.  Of  all  poets,  not  one  has  made  his  name  more  widely 
known  than  Li  Po,  or  Li  T'ai-po,  a.d.  705-762,  popularly  known 
as  the  Banished  Angel,  so  heavenly  were  the  poems  he  dashed  off, 
always  under  the  influence  of  wine.  He  is  said  to  have  met  his 
deatn,  after  a  tipsy  frolic,  by  leaning  out  of  a  boat  to  embrace  the 
reflection  of  the  moon.  Tu  Fu,  a.d.  712-770,  is  generally  ranked 
with  Li  Po,  the  two  being  jointly  spoken  of  as  the  chief  poets  of  their 
age.  The  former  had  indeed  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  poetry 
that  he  prescribed  it  for  malarial  fever,  lie  led  a  chequered  and 
wandering  life,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  eating  roast  beef  and 
drinking  white  wine  to  excess,  immediately  after  a  long  fast.  Po 
Chii-i,  A.D.  772-846,  was  a  very  prolific  poet.  He  held  several  high 
official  posts,  but  foimd  rime  for  a  considerable  output  of  some  of 
the  finest  poetry  in  the  language.  His  poems  weie  collected  by 
Imperial  command,  and  engraved  upon  tablets  of  stone.  In  one 
of  them  he  anticipates  by  eight  centuries  the  famous  ode  by 
Malherbe,  A  Du  Perrier,  sur  la  mori  de  sa  fiUe, 

The  T*ang  dynasty  with  all  its  glories  had  not  long  passed  away 
before  another  imperial  house  arose,  under  which  poetry  flourished 
again  in  full  vigour.  The  poetsof  the  Sung  dynasty,  a.d.  960-1260, 
were  many  and  varied  in  style;  but  their  work,  much  of  it  of  the 
very  highest  order,  was  becoming  perhaps  a  trifle  more  formal  and 
precise.  Life  seemed  to  be  taken  more  seriously  than  under  the  gay 
and  pleasure-loving  T*axip:s.  The  long  list  of  Sung  poets  includes 
such  names  as  Seu-ma  luiang,  Ou-yang  Hsiu  and  Wang  An-shih, 
to  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  tne  first  two  as  historians  and  the  last 
as  political  reformer.  A  still  more  familiar  name  in  popular  estima- 
tion is  that  of  Su  Tung-p'o,  a.d.  1031-1101,  partly  known  for  his 
romantic  career,  now  in  court  favour,  now  banished  to  the  wilds, 
but  still  more  renowned  as  a  brilliant  poet  and  writer  of  fascinating 
essays. 

The  Mongols,  a.d.  1260-1368,  who  succeeded  the  Sungs,  and  the 
Mings  who  followed  the  Sungs  and  bring  us  down  to  the  year  1644, 
helped  indeed,  especially  the  Minfs,  to  swell  the  volume  of  Chinese 
verse,  but  without  reaching  the  high  level  of  the  two  great  poetical 
periods  above-mentioned.  Then  came  the  present  dynasty  of  Manchu 
Tatars,  of  whom  the  same  tale  must  be  told,  in  spite  of  two  highly- 
cultured  emperors,  K*ang  Hsi  and  ChSen  Lung,  both  of  them  poets 
and  one  of  them  author  of  a  collection  containing  no  fewer  than 
33,950  pieces,  most  of  which,  it  must  be  said,  are  but  four-line 
stanzas,  of  no  literary  value  whatever.  It  may  be  stated  in  this 
connexion  that  whereas  China  has  never  produced  an  epic  in  verse, 
it  is  not  true  that  all  Chinese  poems  are  c^uite  short,  running  only  to 
ten  or  a  dozen  lines  at  the  nfiost.  Many  pieces  run  to  several  hundred 
lines,  though  the  Chinese  poet  does  not  usually  affect  length,  one  of 
his  highest  efforts  being  the  four-line  stanza,  known  as  the  "  stop- 
short,  in  which  "  the  words  stop  while  the  sense  goes  on,"  ex- 
?inding  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  suggestive  art  of  the  poet, 
he  "  stop-short  "  is  the  converse  of  the  epigram,  which  ends  in  a 
satisfying  turn  of  thought  to  which  the  rest  of  the  composition  is 
intended  to  lead  up;  it  aims  at  producing  an  impression  which,  so 
far  from  being  final,  is  merely  the  prelude  to  a  long  series  of  visions 
and  of  feelings.  The  last  of  the  four  lines  is  called  the  **  surprise 
line  " ;  but  the  revelation  it  gives  is  never  a  complete  one :  the  words 
stop,  but  the  sense  goes  on.    Just  as  in  the  pictorial  art  of  China, 
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SO  in  her  poetic  art  is  sugg;estiveness  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the 
artist.  Beginners  are  taught  that  the  three  canons  of  verse  com- 
position are  lucidity,  simplicity  and  correctness  of  diction.  Yet 
some  critics  have  boldly  declared  for  obscuritv  of  expression,  alleging 
that  the  piquancy  of  a  thought  is  enhanced  by  its  skilful  conceal- 
ment. For  the  u>reign  student,  it  is  not  necessary  to  accentuate 
the  obscurity  and  dimculty  even  of  poems  in  which  the  motive  is 
simple  enough.  The  constant  introduction  of  classical  allusions, 
often  in  the  vaguest  terms,  and  the  almost  unlimited  licence  as  to 
the  order  of  words,  offer  quite  sufficient  obstacles  to  easy  and  rapid 
oomprehetision*  Poetry  nas  been  defined  by  one  Chinese  writer  as 
"  clothing  with  words  the  emotions  which  suiige  through  the  heart.*' 
The  chief  moods  of  the  Chinese  poet  are  a  pure  delight  m  the  varying 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  a  boundless  sympathy  with  the  woes  and 
sufferings  of  humanity.  Erotic  poetry  is  not  absent,  but  it  is  not  a 
feature  proportionate  in  extent  to  the  great  body  of  Chinese  verse; 
it  is  always  restrained,  and  never  lapses  from  a  high  level  of  purity 
and  deicorum.  In  his  love  for  hill  and  stream  which  he  peoples 
with  genii,  and  for  tree  and  flower  which  he  endows  with  sentient 
souls,  the  Chinese  poet  is  perhaps  seen  at  his  very  best;  his  views  of 
life  are  somewhat  too  deeply  tinged  with  melanchcdy,  and  often 
loaded  with  an  overwhelming  sadness  **  at  the  doubtful  doom  of 
human  kind."  In  his  lighter  moods  he  draws  inspiration,  and  in  his 
darker  moods  consolation  from  the  wine-cup.  Hard-drinking,  not 
to  say  drunkenness,  seems  to  have  been  universal  among  Chinese 
poets,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  talent  has  been  expended  upon 
the  gloriiicatioa  of  wine.  From  Taoist,  and  especially  from  Buddhist 
sources,  many  poets  have  obtained  glimpses  to  make  them  less 
forlorn;  but  it  cannot  be  s^d  that  there  is  any  definitely  religious 
poetry  in  the  Chinese  language. 

History. — One  of  the  labours  undertaken  by  Confucius  was 
connected  with  a  series  of  ancient  documents — that  is,  ancient 
in  his  day — now  passing  under  a  collective  title  as  Shu  Ching 
(or  Shoo  King)y  and  popularly  known  as  the  Canon,  or  Book, 
of  History.  Mere  fragments  as  some  of  these  documents  are,  it 
is  from  their  pages  of  unknown  date  that  we  can  supplement 
the  pictures  drawn  for  us  in  the  Odes,  of  the  early  civilization  of 
China.  The  work  opens  with  an  account  of  the  legendary  em- 
peror Yao,  who  reigned  2357-2255  B.C.,  and  was  able  by  virtue 
of  an  elevated  personality  to  give  peace  and  happiness  to  his 
"  black-haired  "  subjects.  With  the  aid  of  capable  astronomers, 
he  determined  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  and  calculated 
approximately  the  length  of  the  year,  availing  himself,  as 
required,  of  the  aid  of  an  intercalary  month.  Finally,  after  a 
glorious  reign,  he  ceded  the  throne  to  a  man  of  the  people, 
whose  only  claim  to  distinction  was  his  unwavering  practice  of 
filial  piety.  Chapter  ii.  deals  with  the  reign,  2255-2205  B.C., 
of  this  said  man,  known  in  history  as  the  emperor  Shun.  In 
accordance  with  the  monotheism  of  the  day,  he  worshipped  God 
in  heaven  with  prayer  and  burnt  offerings;  he  travelled  on 
tours  of  'inspection  all  over  his  then  comparatively  narrow 
empire;  he  established  punishments,  to  be  tempered  with 
mercy;  he  appointed  officials  to  superintend  forestry,  care  of 
animals,  religious  observances^  and  music;  and  he  organized  a 
system  of  periodical  examinations  for  public  servants.  Chapter 
iii.  is  devoted  to  details  about  the  Great  Ytt,  who  reigned 
2205-2197  B.C.,  having  been  called  to  the  throne  for  his 
engxE^ering  success  in  draining  the  empire  of  a  mighty  inunda- 
tion which  early  western  writers  sought  to  identify  with  Noah's 
Flood.  Another  interesting  chapter  gives  various  geographical 
details,  and  enumerates  the  articles,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
steel,  silken  fabrics,  feathers,  ivory,  hides,  &c.,  &c.,  brought  in 
under  the  reign  of  the  Great  YU,  as  tribute  from  neighbouring 
countries.  Other  chapters  include  royal  proclamations,  speeches 
to  troops,  announcements  of  campaigns  victoriously  concluded, 
and  similar  subjects.  One  peculiarly  interesting  document  is 
the  Announcement  against  Drunkenness,  which  seems  to  have 
been  for  so  many  centuries  a  national  vice,  and  then  to  have 
practically  disappeared  as  such.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  drunkenness  has  always  been  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  Announcement,  delivered  in  the 
12th  century  B.C.,  points  out  that  ELing  W6n,  the  founder  of  the 
Chou  dynasty,  had  wished  for  wine  to  be  used  only  in  connexion 
with  sacrifices,  and  that  divine  favours  had  always  been  liberally 
showered  upon  the  people  when  such  a  restriction  had  been 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  indulgence  in  strong  drink  had 
invariably  attracted  divine  vengeance,  and  the  fall  and  dis- 
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ruption  of  states  had  often  been  traceable  to  that  cause.  Even 
on  sacrificial  occasions,  drunkenness  is  to  be  condemned. 
'^  Wlien,  however,  you  high  officials  and  others  have  done  your 
duty  in  ministering  to  the  aged  and  to  your  sovereign,  you  may 
then  eat  to  satiety  and  drink  to  elevation."  The  Aimouncement 
winds  up  with  an  ancient  maxim,  "  Do  not  seek  to  see  yourself 
reflected  in  water,  but  in  others," — whose  base  actions  should 
warn  you  not  to  commit  the  same;  adding  that  those  who 
after  a  due  interval  should  be  unable  to  give  up  intemperate 
habits  would  be  put  to  death.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  concluding 
this  brief  notice  of  China's  earliest  records,  that  from  first  to 
last  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  any  distant  country  from 
which  the  "  black-haired  people  "  may  have  originally  come; 
no  vestige  of  any  allusion  to  any  other  form  of  civilization,  such 
as  that  of  Babylonia,  with  its  cuneiform  script  and  baked-clay 
tablets,  from  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  the 
native-bom  civilization  of  China.  A  few  odd  coincidences 
sum. up  the  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  now  discredited 
theory. 

The  next  step  lands  us  on  the  confines,  though  scarcely  in  the 
domain,  of  history  properly  so  called.  Among  his  other  literary 
labours,  Confucins  undertook  to  jproduce  the  annals  of  ^-j^-iu 
Lu,  his  native  state;  and  beginmng  with  the  year  722  Qff^^ 
B.C.,  he  carried  the  record  down  to  his  death  in  479,  alter  g^  ^^^ 
which  it  was  continued  for  a  few  years,  presumably  by 
Tso-ch*iu  Ming,  the  shadowy  author  of  the  famous  Commentary,  to 
which  the  text  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  vitality  and  illumination. 
The  work  of  Confucius  is  known  as  the  Ch*un  Ch^iu,  the  Springs  and 
Autumns,  q.d.  Annals.  It  consists  of  a  varying  number  of  brief 
entries  under  each  year  of  the  reign  of  each  successive  ruler  of  Lu. 
The  feudal  system,  initiated  more  than  four  centuries  previously, 
and  consisting  of  a  number  of  vassal  states  owning  allegiance  to  a 
central  suzerain  state,  had  already  broken  hopelessly  down,  so  far 
as  allegiance  was  concerned.  For  some  time,  the  object  of  each 
vassal  ruler  had  been  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  state,  with  a 
view  either  to  independence  or  to  the  hegemony,  and  the  result  was 
a  state  of  almost  constant  warfare.  Accordinglv,  the  entries  in  the 
Ch^un  Ch'iu  refer  largely  to  covenants  enterecl  into  between  con- 
tracting rulers,  official  visits  from  one  to  another  of  these  rulers, 
their  births  and  deaths,  marriages,  invasions  of  territory,  battles, 
religious  ceremonies,  &c.,  interspersed  with  notices  of  striking  natural 
phenomena  such  as  eclipses,  comets  and  earthquakes,  and  of  im- 
portant national  calamities,  such  as  floods,  drought  and  famine. 
For  instance,  Duke  Win  became  ruler  of  Lu  in  625  B.C.,  and  under 
his  J4th  year,  612  B.C.,  we  find  twelve  entries,  of  which  the  following 
are  specimens: — 

2.  In  spring,  in  the  first  month,  the  men  of  the  Chu  State  invaded 
our  southern  border. 

3.  In  summer,  on  the  I-hai  day  of  the  fifth  month,  P'an,  Marquis 
of  the  Ch'i  State,  died. 

5.  In  autumn,  in  the  seventh  month,  there  was  a  comet,  which 
entered  Pei-tou  {afiyd  in  Ursa  Major). 
,  9.  In  the  ninth  month,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ch*i  murdered  his 

ruler. 
Entry  5  affords  the  earliest  trustworthy  instance  of  a  comet  in  China. 
A  still  earlier  comet  is  recorded  in  what  is  known  as  The  Bamboo 
Annals,  but  the  genuineness  of  that  work  is  disputed. 

It  will  be  readfly  admitted  that  the  Ch'un  Ch'iUt  written  through- 
out in  the  same  style .  as  the  quotations  given,  would  scarcely 
enable  one  to  reconstruct  in  any  detail  the  a^e  it  professes  to  recorcl. 
Happily  we  are  in  possession  of  the  Tso  Chuan^  a  so-called  com- 
mentary, presumably  by  some  one  named  Tso,  in  which  the  bald 
entries  in  the  work  of  Confucius  are  separately  enlarged  upon  to 
such  an  extent  and  with  such  dramatic  brilliancy  that  our  com- 
mentary reads  more  like  a  prose  epic  than  "a  treatise  consisting  of  a 
systematic  series  of  comments  or  annotations  on  the  text  of  a  literary 
work."  Under  its  guidance  we  can  follow  the  intrigues,  the  alliances, 
the  treacheries,  the  ruptures  of  the  jealous  states  which  constituted 
feudal  China;  in  its  picture  pages  we  can  see,  as  it  were  with  our 
own  eyes,  assassinations,  battles,  heroic  deeds,  flights,  pursuits  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  vanquished  from  the  retribution  exacted  by 
the  victors.  Numerous  wise  and  witty  sayings  are  scattered  through- 
out the  work,  many  of  which  are  in  current  use  at  the  present  day. 

History  as  understood  in  Europe  and  the  west  began  m  China  with 
the  appearance  of  a  remarkable  man.   Ssd-ma  Ch*ien,  who  flourished 
1 45'-o7  B.C.,  was  the  son  of  an  hereditary  grand  astrologer, 
also  an  eager  student  of  history  and  the  actual  planner  of    Sf^^^ 
the  great  work  so  successfully  carried  out  after  his  death.     «uSJSf 
By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  SsA-ma  Ch'ien  was    *"^*"'* 
already  well  advanced  with  his  studies;  and  at  twenty  he  set  forth 
on  a  round  of  travel  which  carried  him  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Entering  the  public  service,  he  was  employed  upon  a  mission  of 
inspection  to  the  newly-conquered  regions  of  5sCkch*uan  and  Ytinnan ; 
in  no  B.C.  his  father  died,  and  he  stepped  into  the  post  of  grand 
astrologer.    After  devoting  some  time  and  energy  to  the  reformation 
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of  the  catLandbr,  he  took  Up  the  v6rk  wikidi  had.  been  beguh  by  his 
father  and  which  was  ultimately  given  to  the  world  as  the  Shik  Chi, 
or  Historical  Record.    This  was  arranged  under  five  ^reat  headings, 
namely,  (i)  Annals  of  Imperial  Reigns^  (2)  Chronolc^cal  Tables*  (3) . 
Monographfli,  (4)  Annals  of  Vassal  Princes,  and  (5)  Biographies.     .   ' 
The  Histx>rioal  Record  begins  with  tfhe  Bo-caUed  Yellow  fimperor,  * 
who  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  throne  a.698  B.C.  and  toihave  reigned ' 
a  hundred  years.    Four  other  emperors  are  givc&r. as  belonging  to 
this  period,  arnone  whom  we  find  Yao  and  Shun,  already  nkentioned. 
It  was  China's  .Golden  Age,  when  rulers  and  ruled  wece  virtuous  alike,  ■ 
and  all  was  peace  «nd  prosperity.    It  is  discreetly  handled  in  a  few 
pages  by  Ssu-ma  Ch*ieo».  who  passes  on  to  the  somewhat  firmer  but 
stiu  doubtful  gFound  pf  the  early  dynasties*    Not,  however,  until  the 
Chou  dynasty,  ii2;ir2SS  »»C-,  had  neld  sway- for  some  three  hundred , 
years  can  we  be  said  to  have  reached  a  point  at  wl^ich  history  begins 
to  separate  itself  definitely  from  legend.    In  fact,  it  is  only  from  the ; 
8th  century  before  Christ  ^hat  aAy  tnistijforthy  record  can  be  safely  1 
dated.   With  the  3rd  century  befoire  vbrist,  w^  are  introduced  to  one  • 
of  the  feudal  princes  whose  i  military  genius  enabled  him  to  destroy 
beyooid  bc^e  of  revival  the  feudal^  systeiTi  wliich  had  endured  for : 
eight  hundred  years,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the , 
China  of  those  days%    In  231  B.C.  he  proclaimed  himself  the  '^  First 
BanahiM  '    ^^PP^ror/'  a  title  by  which  he  has  ever  ^noe  been  known. 
oit^^      Everything,  including  literature,  was  to  begin  with  his 
0o0,j^        f6^»  ^nd  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  minister,  he 
issued  an  order  for  the  burning  of  all  books,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  01  works  relating  to  medicine,  divination  and  agriculture. 
Those  who  wished  to  study  law  were  referred  for  oral  teaching  to 
such  as  had  already,  qualified  in  that  profession. ,  To  carry  put  the 
scheme  effectively,  the  First  Emp^ror  made  a,  point  of  examining 
every  day  about  vzo  %  weight  of  Doots,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such , 
as  he  considered  to  be  useless;  and  he  further  appointed  a  number  of 
inspectors  to  see  that  his  orders  were  carried  out.    The  result  was 
that  about. four  hundred  and  sixty  scholars  were  put  to  death  for 
having  disobeyed  the  imperial  command,  while  many  others  were 
banished  for  life.  ^This  incident  is  known  as  the  Burning  of  the 
Books;  and. there  is  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the.  devotion  of  the 
literati,  Chine^  literature  would  have  had  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
212  B.C.    As  it  was,  books  were  bricked  up  in,  walls  and  otherwise 
widely  concealed  in  the  hope  that  the  storm  would  blow  over;  and 
this  was  act^ually  the  case  when  the  Ch'in  (Ts'in)  dynasty  collapsed 
and  the  Hous6  ol  Han  took  its  place  in  206  B.C.;  The  Confucian  books 
were  subsefiuently  recovered*  from  their  biofng-place^,  together  with 
many  other  works,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  difiicult  now  to  contemplate. ; 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  stimulus  was  provided,  not  for  the  recovery, 
but  for  the  manufacture  of  writings,  the  previous  existence  of  which 
could  be  gathered  either  from  tradition  or  from  notices  in  the  various 
works  wmch.had  survived-    Forgeiy  became  the  order  of  the  day; 
and  the  modem  student  is  confronted  with  a  considerable  Volume  of 
literature  which  has  to  be  classified  as  ^quine,  doubtful,  or  spurious, 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  case.     10  the  ^st  class  belongs  the 
bulk,'  but  not  all,  of  the  Confucian  Canon ;  to  the  third  must  be 
such  books  as  the  Too  Tt  Ching,  to  be  mentioned  later  on. . 


Ss^-ma  Chlen,  dying  in  87  B.C.,  deals  of  course  only  with  the 
opening  reigns  of  the  Han  dynasty,  with  which  he  brings  to  a  close 
the  first  great  division  of  his  history.  The  second  division  consists  of  • 
chronological  tables;  the  third,  of  eight  moriom-aphs  on  the  following 
topics:  (t)  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  (2}  Music,  fs)  Natural* Philosophy, 
.(4)rTh^alendar^  (5)  Astronomy,  (6)  Reli^on,  (7)  Water-ways,  and 
(8)  Commerce.  On  these  eight  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  (t)  The  Chinese  seem  to  have  been  in  possession,  from  veiy  ' 
early  ^es,  of  a  systematic  code  of  ceremonial  ooservancts,  so  that  it  = 
is  no  feurprise  to  find  the  subject  included,  and  taking  an  important  J 
place/ in  S^fi-ma  Ch'ien's  work.  The  Li  Chi,  or  Book  of  Rites,  which 
.V)w  fi^rms  part  of  the  Confucian  Canon,  is  however  a  comparatively 
modem  cgmpilation,  dating  only  fnom  the  ist  century  B.C.  (2)  The 
extraordinary  similarities  oetween  the  Chinese  and  Pythagorean 
systems  of.  njvsic  force  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  must  neces- ' 
sariiy  have  IScen  derived  from  the  other.  The  Jesuit  Fathersjumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  art  from  the  Chinese ; 
hu^  it  JA  now  common  knowledge  that  the  Chinese  scale  did  not  exist 
in  China  until  two  centuries  after  its  appearance  in  Greece.  The'  fact 
is  that  the  ancient  Chinese  works  on  music  perished  at  the  Burning 
of  the  Books;  and  we  are  told  that  by  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  the  hereditary  Court  music-master  was  altogether  icfnorant  of 
his  art.  What  we  may  call  modem  Chinese  music  reachcJd  China 
through  Bactria,,  a  Greek  kingdom,  founded  by  Diodotos  in  256  B.C., 
with  which  Ititercburse  had  Been  established  by  the  XThinege  at  an 
early  date.  (3)  The  term  Natural  Philosophy  can  only  bfe  applied 
by  courtesy  to  this  essay,  which  deals  with  twelve  bambod  tubes  of 
varying  lengths;  by  means  of  which,  cod  pled  with  the  twenty-eight 
zodiacal  conste/il^tions  and  with  c;ertain  calendaric  accords,  divine 
communicatloh  is  established  with  the  influences  of  the  five  elements 
and  the  points  of  the  compass  corresponding^  with  the  eight  winds. 
(4)  In  this- connexion;  It  \^  worth  iioting  that  in  ioa  "B-C.  the  Chinese 
first  adopted  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  a  period  which  exactly  brings 
together  the*  solar  and  the  lunar  years ;  ahd  further  that  this  very 
cycle  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Meton,  5th  century  b.c*, 
and  wa^  adopted  at  Athens  about  %y>  B.C.,  pmbabjv  t^chitfg  China,  • 
via  Bactria,  some  two  centuries  afterwards.  '(5)  This  chapter  deals 


specUllv  with  tim  sun,  moon  aind  five  plaiiet$,.whiQh  are  supposed  to 
aid  in  the  divine  government  of  mankind.  (6)  Refers  to  the  solenm 
sacrifices  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  as  performed  by  the  emperor  upon 
the  summit  of  Mt.  T'ai  in  Shan-tung.  (7)  Refers  to  the  management 
of  the  Hoang  Ho,  or  Yellow  river,  so  often  spoke  A  of  as  '*  China^s 
S6nrow,''  and  also  of  the  numerous  oanals  -witn  which  the  empire  is 
intersected.  ^  (8)  This  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  circulation  of 
money,  and  its  function  in  the  Chinese  theory  of  political  economy, 
is  based  upon  the  establishment  in  no  B.C.  of  certain  officials  whose 
business  it  was  to  regularize  commerce.  It  was  their  duty  to  buy  up 
the  dhief  necessaries  of  life*  wJien  abundant  and  whon  :pnces  were  in 
consequence  low,  a^d  to  offjsr  these  fox  sale  when  there  was  a  shortage 
and  wnen  pfices  would  otherwise  have  risen  unduly.  Thus  it  was 
hoped  that  ^  stability  in  cpmmercial  transactions  would  be  attained, 
tO'  the  great  advantage  of  the  people.  The  fourth  divisrion  of  the 
SMk  Chi  is  devoted  to  the  annab  of  th^  reigns  of  vassal  princes,  to 
be,  r^d  in  connexion  with  the  iniperi^^l  annals  of  the  first  division. 
Thci  final  division,  which  is  in  m^i^y  ways  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
gives  biographical  notices  of  eminent  or  notorious  meji  and  women, 
from  the  earliest  ages  downwards,  akid  enables  us  to  draw  conclusions 
at  whidi  otherwise  it  would  haw 'been  impossible  to  arrive.  Con- 
fucius and  Mencius,  for  instance,  sta,nd  out  as  real  personages  who 
actually  played  a  part  in  China's  histoiy;  while  all  we  can  gather 
from  the  short  life  of  Lao  Ttfl,  a  part  of  which  reads  like  ao  intei* 
polation  by  another  hand,  is  that  lie  was  a  more  or  less  legendary 
mdividual,  whose  very  existenoe  at  the  date  usually  assigned,  to 
him,  7lfh  and  6th  centmries  B.C.,  i^  altogether  doubtful.  Scatterf4 
among  these  biographies  are  a  few  notices  of  frontier  nations;  «<£. 
of  the  terrible  nomads  known  as  the  Hsiung-nu,  whose  identity  with 
the  Huns  has  now  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

<Ss«llHna  Ch^ien's. great  work»  on  which  he  laboured  for  so  many 
years  ana  which  ran  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand,  five 
hundred  words,  has  been  described  somewhat  at  length  for  the 
following  .reason.  It  has  been  accepted  as  the  model  for  all  subse- 
quent dynastic  histories,  of  which  twenty^four  have  now  been  pub- 
lished»  the  whole  being  produced  in  1747  ma  uniform  edition,  bound 
up  (in  the  Cambridge  Library)  in  two  hundred  and  nineteen  large 
volumes.  Each  dynasty  has  found  its  historian  in  the  dynasty 
which  supi)lanted  it;  and  each  dynastic  history  is  notable  for  the 
extreme  fairness  wtth  wluch  the  conquerors  have  dealt  with  the 
vanquished^  aooeptiog  without  demur  sudi  xecords  of  their  prede- 
cessors as  were  available  from  official  sources.  The  T*ang  dynasty, 
A.D.  618-906,  offers  in  one  sense  a  curious  exception  to  the  general 
hild.  It  possesses  two  histories,  both  included  m  the  above  series. 
The  fbst  of  these,  now  known  as  the  Old  T'ang  History,  was  ultimately 
set  aside  as  inaccMrate  aild  inadequate,  and  a  New  T*ang  History  was 
compiled  by  Ou-yac^  Hsiu*  a  distinguished  scholar^  poec  and  stat^- 
man  ot  the  nth  century.  Nevertheless,  in  all  cases,  the  scheme  Of 
the  dynastic  history  ha^,  with  certain  modifications,  been  that  which 
was  initiated  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  by  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien: 

The  output  of  history,  however^  does  not  begin  and  end  with  the 
voluminous  records. above  referred  to,  one  of  which,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  was  in  great  part  the  work  of  a  woman.  ^^ 
H  istory  has  always  been  a  favourite  study  with  the  Chinese ,  Mirror  of 
and  innumefrable  histories  of  a  non-official  character,  long  jnsuuy^ 
^nd  short>  complete  and  partial,  political  and  constitu- 
tional i  have  been  showered  frpfp  age  t^D^age  up9n  the  Chinese  reading 
world.  Space  would  fail  for  the  mere  mention  of  a  tithe  of  such 
works!  but  there  is  one  which  stands  out  among  the  rest  and  is 
especially  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  people.  This  is  the 
rWjf  Chifn,  or  i  Mirror  of  History,  so  called  because  **  to  view 
j^ntiquity  as  though  in  a  mirror  is  an  aid  in  the  administratioa  of 
government.**  It  was  the  work  of  a  statesman  of  the  nth  century, 
whose  tiame,  by  a  coincidence.  Was  Ssu-ma  Kuang.  He  had  been 
forced  to  retire  from  office,  and  spent  neariy  all  the  last  sijtteen  years 
iof  his  'life  in  historical  research.  The  Mirror  of  History  embraces  a 
period  from  the  5th  century. B.C.  down  to.A«D,  960.  It  is  written  in  a 
picturesque  style ;  but  the  arrangement  was  found  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  systematic  study  of  history.  ;  Accordingly,  it  was  subjected  to 
revision,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  reconstructed  by  Chu  Hsi,  the 
famous  commentator,  who  fiouriabed'  a.d.  ii^o-isoO)  and  whose 
work  is  now  r^^arded  as  ^he  standard  history  of  China. 

Biography,— In  regard  t6  biography,  the  student  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  dynastic  histories.  Many  huge  biographical 
collections  have  been  compiled  and  published  by  private  in- 
dividuals} abd  nxany  lives  of  the  same  personages  have:  often 
been  written  frcmi  differfent  points  of  view.  There  is  nothing 
verf  much  by  wfcich  a  Chinese  biography  can  be  distinguished 
from  biographies  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  •  The 
Chinese  writer  always  begins  with  the  place  of  birth^  but  he  is 
not  so  particular  about  the  yeaf ,  sometimes  leaving  that  to  be 
gathered  from  the  date  of  death  takten  in  connexion  wii!h  the  age 
which  the  person  may  have  attained.  Some  allusion  is  usually 
made  to  ancestry,  and  the  steps  of  an  official  career,  upward  by 
promotion  or  downward  by  di3grace,  are  also  carefully  noted. 

Geography  and  Travtl. — ^Tbei^  is  a  considerable  volum.e  of 
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CHiiiese  Ikeradire  which  oont^  imdet  tbn  hebd;  but  if  we 
exclude  certain  brief  notices  of  foreign  countries,  there  remains 
nothing  in  the  way  of  general  geography  which  had  been  produced . 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  close  of  the  i6th 
century*  Up  to  that  period  geography  ineant  the  topography 
of  the  Chinese  empire;  and  of  topographical  records  there  is 
a  very  large  and  valuable  collection.  Every  prefecture  and 
departmeat,  some  eighteen  hundred  in  all,  has  each  its  own 
particular  topography,  compiled  from  records  and  from  tradition 
with  a  fullness  that  leaves  ndthing  to  be  desired.  The  buildings, 
bridges,  monuments  of  archaeological  interest,  &c.,  in  each 
district,  are  all  carefully  inserted,  side  by  side  with  biographical 
and  other  local  details,  alwa3rs  of  interest  to  residents  and  often 
to  the  outside  public.  An  extensive  general  geography  of  the 
empire  was  last  published  in  1745;  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
chronological  geography  in   1794. 

The  Chinese  have  always  been  fond  of  travd,  and  hosts  of 
travellers  have  published  notices,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the 
PmMahB,  ^^^^^^  parts  of  the  empire,  and  even  of  adjacent 
nations,  which  th^  visited  either  as  private  individuals 
or,  in  the  former  case,  as  o£&cials  proceeding  to  distant  posts.  - 
With  Buddhism  came  the  desire  to  see  the  country  which'  was 
the  home  of  the  Buddha;  and  several  important  pilgrimages 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  bring  back  images  and  sacred 
writings  to  China.  On  such  a  journey  the  Buddhist  priest,  Fa 
Hsien,  started  in  a.d.  399;  and  after  practically  walking  the 
whole  way  from  central  China,  across  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on  to 
Khoten,  and  across  the  Hindu  Kush  into  India^  he  visited  many 
of  the  chief  cities  of  India,  until  at  length  reaching  Calcutta  he 
took  ship,  and  after  a  most  adventurous  voyage,  iii  the  course 
of  which  he  remained  two  years  in  Ceylon,  he  finally  arrived 
safely,  in  a.d,  414,  with  :aU  his  books,  pictures,  and  images,  at 
a. spot  on  the  coast  of  Shantung,  near  the  modem  German  port 
of  Kiao-chow. 

Another  of  these  adventurous  priests  was  HsUan  Tsang 
(wrongly,  YUan  Chwang),  who  left  China  on  a  similar  missaonin 
Hmamn  ^^^*  ^^^  retUTued  in  645,  bringing  with  him  six 
TsMug*  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Buddhist  books,  besides  many 
images  and  pictures,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  relics. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  translating,  with  the  help  of  other 
learned  priests,  these  books  into  Chinese,  and  completed  in  648 
the  important  record  of  his  own  travels,  known  as  the  Record  of 
Western  Countries. 

Philosophy. — Even  the  briefest  rSsum^  of  Chinese  philosophical 
literature  must  necessarily  include  the  name  of  Lao  Tzd,  al- 
Lao  Tm&»  though  his  era,  as  seen  above,  and  his  personality  are 
both  matters  of  the  vaguest  conjecture.  A  number  of 
bis  sayings,  scattered  over  the  works  of  early  writers,  have  been 
pieced  together,  with  the  addition  of  much  incomprehensible 
jargon,  and  the  whole  has  been  given  to  the  world  as  the  work 
of  Lao  Tzii  himself,  said  to  be  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  \mder 
the  title  of.  the  Too  Tt  Ching.  The  internal  evidence  against  this 
book  is  overwhelming;  e,g,  one  quotation  had  been  detached 
from  the  writer  who  presferVed  it,  with  part  of  that  writer's 
text  clinging  to  it — of  course  by  an  oversight.  Further,  such  a 
treatise  is  never  mentioned  in  Chinese  literature  imtil  some  time 
after  the  Burning  of  the  Books,  that  is,  about  four  centuries 
after  its  alleged  first  appearance.  Still,  after  due  expurgation,  it 
forms  an  almost  complete  collection  of  suchap<^hthegmsof  Lao 
Tzii  as  have  come  down  to  us,  from  which  the  reader  can  learn 
that  the  author  taught  the  great  doctrine  of  Inaction — Do 
nothing,  and  all  things  will  be  done.  Also,  that  X«ao  Tzii 
anticipated  the  Christian  doctrine  of  returning  good  for  evil,  a 
sentiment  which  was  highly  reprobated  by  th<d  practical  mind 
of  Confucius,  who  declared  that  evil  should  be  met  by  justice. 
Among  the  more  picturesquet  of  his  utterances  are  such  paradoxes 
as,  ''He  who  knows  how  to  shut,  uses  no  bolts;  yet  you  cannot 
open.  He  who  knows  how  to  bind  uses  no  ropes;  yet  you  cannot 
untie  ";  "  The  weak  overcomes  the  strong;  the  soft  overcomes 
the  hard,'*  &c. 

These,  and  many  similar  subtleties  Of  speech,  seem  to  haSre  fired 
the  imagination  of  Chuang  Tx(i,  4th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.t  with  the 


resuH  that  hepat  mudh  tinie  and  energy  into  the  ^lorificac'ion  of  Lao 
TzCi  and  bis  doctrines.  Possessed  of  a  brilliant  style  ahd  a  master  of 
irony,  Choang  TzO  attacked  the  schools  of  Confucius  and  rn^mmm 
Mo  Ti  (see  below)  with  so  much  dialectic  skill  that  the  j"?*^ 
ablest  scholars:  of  the  a^  were  unable  to  refute  his  "* 

destructive  criticisms.    His  pages  abound  in  quaint  anecdotes  and 
allegorical  instances,  arising  as  it  were  spontaneously  out  of  the 
questions  handled,  and  imparting  a  lively  interest  to  points  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  dusty  and  dull.    He  was  an  idealist 
with  all  the  idealist's  hatred  of  a  utilitarian  system,  and  a  mystic 
with  all  the  mystic's  contempt  for  a  life  of  mere  external  activity. 
Only  thirty-three  chapters  of  his  work  now  remain^  though  so  many 
as  fifty-three  are  known  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  3rd  century; 
and  even  of  these,  several  complete  chapters  are  spurious,  while  in 
others  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  detect  here  and  there  the  hand  of 
the  interpolator.    What  remains,  however,  after  all  reductions,  has 
been  enough  to  seizure  a  lasting  place  for  Chuang  Tzu  as  the  most 
original  of  China's  philosophical  writers.    His  book  is  of  course  under 
the  ban  of  heterodoxy,  in  common  with  all  thought  opposed  to  the 
Confucian  teachings.     His  views  as  mystic,  idealist,  moralist  and 
social  reformer  have  no  weight  with  the  aspirant  who  has  his  way  to 
make  in  official  life ;  but  thev  are  a  delight,  and  even  a  consolation,  to 
many  of  the  older  men,  who  have  no  longer  anything  to  gain  or  to  lose. 
Confucius,  5^1^47^  B.C.,  who  imagined  that  his  Annals  of  the  Lu 
State  would  give  him  immortality,  has  always  been  much  more 
widely  appreciated  as  a  moralist  than  as  an  historiati.  coaiacktM. 
His  talks  with  his  disciples  and  with  others  have  been  **■"■""* 
preserved  for  us,  together  with  some  details  of  his  personal  and 
private  life ;  and  the  volume  in  which  these  are  collected  forms  one 
of  the  Four  Books  of  the  Confucian  Canon.     Starting  from  the 
axiomatic  declaration  that  man  is  bom  good  and  only  becomes  evil 
by  his  environment,  he  takes  filial  piety  and  duty  to  one's  neighbour 
as  his  chief  themes,  often  illustrating  his  arguments  with  almost 
Johnsonian  emphasis.    He  cherished  a  shadowy  belief  in  a  God,  but 
not  in  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment  for  good  or  evil  actions 
in  this  world.    He  rather  taught  men  to  be  virtuous  for  virtue's  sake. 
The  discourses  of  Mencius,  who  followed  Confucius  after  an  interval 
of  a  hundred  years,  372-589  B.C.,  form  another  of  the  Four  Book^, 
the   remaining  two   of   which   are   short   philosophical     MgaduM, 
treatises,  Usually  ascribed  to  a  grandson  of  Conrucius. 
Mencius  devoted  his  life  to  elucidating  and  expanding  the  teachings 
of  the  Master;  and  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  him  that  the  Confucian 
doctrines  obtained  so  wide  a  vogue.    But  he  himself  ^ras  more  a 
politician  arid  an  economist  (see  below)  than  asimplfe  preacher  of 
morality;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Chinese  people  have  accorded' to 
him  the  title  of  The  Second  Sage.   He  is  considered  to  have        j^    2^ 
effectually  **  snuffed  out  "  the  heterodox  school  of  Mo  Ti,        '^      *" 
a  philosopher  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  who  propounded  ^ 
doctrine  of  "  universal  love  "  as  the  proper  foundation  for  organized 
society,  arguing  that  under  such  a  system  all  the  calamities  that  men 
bring  upon  one  another  would  altogether  disaf)pear,  and  the  Golden  , 
Age  would  be  renewed.   At  the  same  time  Mencius  exposed  YmamCha^ 
the  faUacies  of  the  speculations  of  Yang  Chu^  4th  century     «^k  *''™' 
B.C.,  who  founded  a  school  of  ethical  egoism  a«  opposed  to  the 
exaggerated  altruism  of  Mo  Ti.    According  to  Mencius,  Yang  Chit 
would  not  have  parted  with  one  hair  of  his  body  to  isave  the  whole 
world,  whereas  Mo  Ti  would  have  sacrificed  all.    Another  early 
philosopher  is  Hsiin  Tzii,  3rd  century  B.C.     He  main-  ^^^  -.  - 
tained ,  in  opposition  to  Mencius,  who  upheld  the  Confucian 
dogma,  and  in  conformity  with  Christian  doctrine,  that  the  nature 
of  man  at  his  birth  is  evil,  and  that  this  condition  can  only  be  changed 
by  efficient  moral  traininc.    Then  came  Yang  Hsiung,  S3-18  B.C., 
who  propounded  an  ethical  criterion  midway  between  the       y 
rival  positions  insisted  on  by  Mencius  and  Hsftn  Tzii,       Msiuaw 
teaching  that  the  nature  of  man  at  birth  is  neither  good  ^' 

nor  evil,  but  a  mixture  of  both,  and  that  development  in  either 
direction  depends  wholly  upon  circumstances. 

There  is  a  voluminous  and  interesting  work,  of  doubtful  age,  which 
passes  under  the  title  of  Huai-nan  Tzu,  or  the  Philosopher  of  Huai- 
nan.  It  is  attributed  to  Liu  An,  prince  of  Huai-nan,  who  j*,-!.--- 
died  122  B.C.,  and  who  is  further  said  to  have  written  on  j^ 
alchemy;  but  alchemy  was  scarcely  known  in  China  at 
the  date  of  his  death,  being  introduced  about  that  time  from  Greece. 
The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  poses  as  a  disciple  of  Lao 
Tzii;  but  the  speculations  of  Lao  Tzii,  as  glorified  by  Chuang  Tzii, 
were  then  rapidly  sinking  into  vulgar  efforts  to  discover  the  elixir  of 
life.  It  is  veiy  difficult  in  many  cases  of  this  kind  to  decide  what 
books  are,  and  what  books  are  not,  partial  or  complete  forgeries, 
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have  been  ^appUed  to  the  too  Ti  Ching,  The  Shuo  Whv  contains  a 
quotation  said  to  be  taken  from  Huai-nan  TziL\  but  that  quotation 
cannot  be  found  in  the  work  under  consideration.  It  may  be  axigued 
that  the  words  in  question  may  have  been  taken  from  another  work 
by  the  .same  author;  but  if  so,  it  becomes  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  book»  more  than  two,  hundred  years  old,  from  which  the  author 
of  the  Shuo  WH  quoted,  should  have  been  allowed  to  pensh 
without  leaving  any  trace  behind,   China  has  prod^qed  its  Bentleys 
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w.-cdiiaideiabtg  iim»Jaen»;  but  almost -all  of  them  havd  giVto  tfaeir 
attention  to  textual  criticism  of  the  Confucian  Canon,  and  few  havj^ 
coadeBcehded  to  exairiine  cntically  the  works  d  heterodox  writers. 
The  foreign  Student  tberefotie  finds  himself  faced  with  many-  knotty 
points  he  is  entirely  unable  to  solve.  i ..' 

0£  Wang  Ch*ung,.  a  speculative  and  materialistic  philosopher, 
A.D.  27-97,  banned  by  the  orthodox  for  his  attacks  on  Confucius 
«.  and  Mendus,  only  one  work   has  survived*  It   consists 

Cb*MU  ^  eighty-four  essays  on  such  topics  as  the  nature  of 
^'  things,  destiny,  divination,'  death,  ghosts,  poisons^ 
miracles,  criticisms  of  Confucius  and  Mendus,  exaggeratioQ,  sacrifice 
and  exorcism.  According  to 'Wang  Ch*ung,  man,  endowed  at  birth 
sometimes  with  a  good  and  sometimes  with  an  evil  nature,  is  informed 
with  a  vital  fluid,  wluch  resides  in  the  blood  and  is  nourished  by 
eating  and  drinking,  its  two  functions;  b^ing  to  animate  the  body 
and  keep  in  order  the  mind.  It  is  the  source  of  all  s^isation,  passing 
through  the  blood  Kke  a  wave*  When  it  reaches  the  eyes,  ears  and 
mouth,  the  result  is  sight,  hearing  and  speech  respectively.  Disturb-^ 
ance  of  the'  vital  fluid  leads  to  insanity.  Without  the  iuid,  the  body 
cannot  be  maintained;  without  the  body,  the  fluid  loses  its  vitality. 
Therefore;  azgues  Wang  Ch*un^,  whto  the  body  perishes  and  the 
fluid  loses  its  vitality,  each  being  dependent  on  the  other,  there 
remains  nothing  for  immortality  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Ghosts 
he  held  td  be  the  iiallucinations  of  disordered  minds,  and  mirades  to 
be  natural  phenomena  capable  of  simple  v«q>lattati(kis.  His  indict- 
ments of  Goiifucius  and  Mencius  cue  not  of  a  serious  character; 
though,  as  vegards  the  former,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Chinese  people  wiH  not  suffer  the  faintest  asperaon  on  the  fair  fame 
of  their  great  Sage.  It  is  related  in  the  Lwt  Yd  that  Confucius  paid 
a  visit  to  the  notoimislv  immoral  wife  of  one  of  the  feudal  nobles, 
and  that  a  certain  disciple  was  *'  displeased'*^  in  consequence,  where^' 
upon  the  Master  swore,  saying,"  If  i  have  done  any  wrong,  may  the 
sky  fatt  and  crush  nie! "  ^  Wang  Ch*ung  points  out  that  the  form  of 
oath  adapted  by  Confudus  is  unsatisfactory  and  fails  to  carry  con* 
victton*  Had  he  said,  "  May  I  be  struck  dead  by  lightning!"  his 
sincerity  would  have  been  more  powerfully  attested,  because  people 
are  often  struck  dead  by  lightnme;  whereas  the  fall  of  the  sky  is 
too  remote  a  contingency,  such  a  thing  never  having  been  known  to 
happen  within  the  tnemory  of  man.  As  to  Mencius,  there  is  a  passage 
in  ms  works  which  states  that  a  thread  of  predestination  runs 
through  aU  haman  life,  and  that  those  who  accommodate  themselves 
will  come  off  better  in  the  end  than  those  who  try  to  oppose ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  statement  of  the  cAk  ^kp  /i&poy  prindple.  On  this  Wang 
Ch*ung  remarks  that  the  will  of  God-  is  consequently  made  to  depend 
on  human  actions;  and  he  further ^stiiengtfiens  his  <^jection  by 
showing'  that  the  best  men  have  often  fared  worst.  For  instance* 
Confucius  never  became  emj^ror;  Pi.  Kan,  the  patriot,  was  dis^ 
embo Wiled;  the  bold  and  faithful  disciple,  TzHk  Lu,  was  chopped 
into  small  pieces. 

But  the  tale  of  Chinese  philosophers  is  a  long  one.  It  is  a  depart^ 
ment  of  literature  in  which  the  leading  scholars  of  all  ^es  have 
mostly  had  something  to  say.  Hie  great  Chu  Hsi, 
A.D.  1 1 30*-!  200,  whose  fame  is  chiefly  perhaps  that  of  a 
commentator  and  whose  monument  is  his  uniform 
exegesis  of  the  Confucian  Canon,  was  also  a  voluminous  writer  on 
philosophv.  He  took  a  hand  in  the  mystery  which  surrouiKls  the 
/  Ching  (or  Yih  King),  generally  known  as  the  Book'  of  Changes, 
which  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  Chinese  work  and  which  forms 
part  of  the  Confucian  Canon.  It  is  ascribed  to  King  WSn,  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty ,  112^-2^  b.c.«  whose  son  became  the 
first  sovereign  and  posthumously  raised  his  father  to  kinglv  rank. 
It  contains  a  fanciful  system  of  divination,  deduced  originally  from 
eight  diagrams  consisting  of  triplet  combinations  of  a  line  and  a 
broken  line,  either  one  of  which  is  necessarily  repeated  twice,  and  in  two 
cases  three  times,  in  the  same  combination.  Thus  there  may  be  three 
lines  ^,  or  three  broken  lines  ==,  and  other  such  combinations 
as  EH  and  ==.  Confucius  declared  that  he  would  like  to  give  another 
fifty  years  to  the  elucidation  of  this  puzzling  text.  Shao  Yung, 
A.D.  1011-1077,  sought  the  key  in  numbers;  Ch*^ng  I.,  a.d.  1033- 
1 107,  in  the  eternal  ntness  of  things.  **  But  Chu  Hsi  alone,"  says  a 
writer  of  the  17th  century,  '*  was  able  to  pierce  through  the  meaning 
and  appropriate  the  thoughts  of  the  inspired  man  who  composed  it. 
No  foreigner,  however,  has  been  able  quite  to  understand  what  Chu 
Hsi  did  make  of  it,  and  several  have  gone  so  far  as  to  set  all  native 
interpretations  siside  in  favour  of  their  own.  Thus,  the  /  Ching  has 
been  discovered  by  one  to  be  a  calendar  of  thelunar  year ;  bv  another, 
to  contain  a  system  of  phallic  worship;  and  by  a  thircl,  to  be  a 
vocabulary  of  the  language  ol  a  tribe,  whose  very  existence  had  to  be 
postulated  for  the  purpose. 

Political  JBcimomy.— This- department  of  literature  has  been  by  no 
means  neglected  by  Chinese  writers.  So  early  as  the  7tb  century  B.C. 
we  find  Kyan  Chung,  the  prime  minister  of  the  Ch'i  state, 
Chanm  devoting  his  attention  to  economic  problems,  and  thereby 
%,miBg4  making  that  state  the  wealthiest  and  the  strongest  of  all 
the  feudal  kingdoms.  Beginning  life  ks  a  mercliant>  he  passed  into 
the  public  service*  and  left  behind  him  at  death  a.  large  work,  parts 
of  wiiich,  as  we  now  possess  it,  may  possibly  have  come  direct  from 
his  own  hand,  the  remainder  bdng  written  up  at  a  later  date  in 
Accordance  with  the  principles  he  inculcated.  His  ideal  State  was 
divided  into  twenty-one  parts,  fifteen  of  whidi  W^re  allott^  to 
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offieiakraiui  agifKulturi8t^«randr  £»  tormaluitetureiB  and  ttad^rs. 
Hi6<  great  idea  was  to  make  his  own*  state:  self fcontained ;  and 
accordingly  he  fostered  agriculture  in  order  to  be  independent  in 
tune  of  war,  and  manufactures  in  oitier  to  increase  his  country^s 
wealth  in  time  <A  peace.  He  hdd  that  a  purely  agricultursd  popula- 
tion would  always  remain  poor;  while  a  purely  manufacturing 
population  would  risk  having  its  supplies  of  raw  material  cut  off  in 
time  of  war.  He  warmly  encouniged  free  imports  as  a  means  of 
enriching  his  countrymen,  trusting  to  thdr  ability,  under  these 
condirions,  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition.  He  pro^ 
tected  capital,  in  the  sense  that  he  considered  capitalists  to  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  state  in  time  of  war. 

Mencius  (see*  above)  was  in  favour  of  heavily  taxing  merchants 
who  tried  to  engross  for  the  purpoMsei  of  regrating,  that  is,  to  buy  up 
wholesale  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  at  monopoly  prices;  he  was  in 
fact  opposed  to  all  trusts  and  comers  in  trade.  He  was  in  favour  of  a 
tax  to  oe  imposed  upon  such  persons  as  weite  mere  consumers,  fivioff 
upon  property  whicn  had  been  amassed  bv  others  and  doing  no  work 
tnemselves.  No  tax,  however,  was  to  be  exacted  from  propertyr 
owners  who  contributed  by  their  personal  efforts,  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  object  of  the  tax  was  not  revenue, 
but  the  prevention  of  idleness  with  its  attendant  evil  consequences 
to  the  state. 

Wang  An-«hih,  the  Reformer^  or  Innovator,  as  he  has  been  called, 
flouri^edA.D.  i02i-*io86.  In  it)6^ he  was  appointed  state  councillor, 
and '  forthwith  entered  upon  a '  aenes  of  staruing  reforms'  4» 
which  have  given  him  a  unique  position  in  the  annals  of  jt^^utu 
China.  He  established  a  state  monopoly  in  commerce,  *' 
under  which  the  produce  of  a  district  was  to  be  used  first  for  the 
payment  of  taxes,  then  for  the  direct  use  of  the  district  itsdi,'and 
the  remainder  was  to  be  puirchased  by  the  government  at  n  chealp 
rate,  either  to  be  hdd  until  there  was  a  rise  in  price,  or  to  :be  trans* 
ported  to  some  other  district  in  need  of  it.  The  people  were  to  pib&t 
by  fixity  of- prices  and  escape  from  further  taxation;  and  the  govern* 
ment,  by  tne  revenue  accruing  in  the  process  of  administration. 
There  was  also  to  be  a  system  of  state  advances  to  cultivatora  of 
land ;  not  merely  to  the  needy,  but  to  all  alike.  The  loan  was  to  be 
compulsory,  and  interest  was  to  be  paid  on  it  at  the  rate  of  2  %  per 
month.  The  soil  was  to  be  divided  into  equal  areas  and  taxed  aocord-> 
ing  to  its  fertility  in  each  case,  without  reference  to  the  number  ol 
inhabitants  contained  in  each  area.  All  these,:  and  other  important 
reforms,  failed  to  find  favour  with  a  rigidly  conservative  people,  and 
Wang^  An-^shih  lived  lotu^  enough  to  see  tne  whole  of  his  policy  revmed. 

Military  Wriiers.-^^ot  much,  relatively  speaking,  nas  been  written 
by  the  Chinese  on  ^ar  in  genera^  strategy  or  tactics.  There  isi 
however,  one  very  remarkable  work  which  has  come  down  ^„  «  » 
to  us  from  the  6tn  century  B.C.,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  5iiii-7»«. 
which  there  now  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  A  bi€%;raphical 
norice  of  the  author,  Sun  Wu,  is  given  in  the  Skih  Chi  (see  above), 
from  which  we  learn  that "  he  knew  how  to  handle  an  armyt  and  was 
finally  appointed  General."  His  work,  entitled  the  Art  of  War^  is  a 
short  treadse  in  thirteen  chapters,  under  the  following  headings: 
"  Laying  Plans,"  "  Waging  War.  ""Attack  by  Stratagem/'  "Tactical 
Dispositions,"  "  Energy,"  *'  Weak  Points  and  Strong,"  **  Manoeuvr- 
ing,^' *'  Variation  of  Tactics,"  "  The  Army  on  the  March,"  "  Terrain," 
"  The  Nine  ^tuations,"  "  The  Attack  by  Fire,"  and  "  The  Use  of 
Spies."  Although  the  warfare  of  Sun  Wu's  day  was  the  warfare  of 
bow  and  arrow,  of  armoured  chariots  and  push  of  pike,  certain 
principles  inseparably  associated  with  successful  issue  will  be  found 
enunciated  in  nis  work.  Professor  Mackail,  in  his  Laiin  Literature 
(p.  86),  declares  that  Varro*s  Imagines  was  "  the  first  instance  in 
history  of  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  book."  But  reference  to 
the  Art  Section  of  the  history  of  the  Western  Han  dynasty,  206  B-c-^ 
A.D.  25,  will  disclose  the  title  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  illustrated  books, 
one  of  which  is  Sun  Wu's  Art  of  War, 

Agricitlt'ure,'-*'ln  spite  of  the  high  place  accorded  to  s^culturists, 
who  rank  second  only  to  officials  and  before  artisans  and  traders, 
and  in  spite  of  the  assiduity  with  which  agriculture  has  been  practised 
in  all  ages,  securinp^  immunity  from  slaughter  for  the  ploughing  ox-*-* 
what  agricultural  literature  the  Chinese  possess  may  be  said  to  belong 
entirely  to  modem  times.  Ch*dn  Fu  of  the  12th  century  A.D.  was  the 
author  of  a  small  work  in  three  parts,  dealing  with  agriculture,  cattle- 
breeding  and  silkworms  respectively.  There  is  also  a  well-known 
work  by  an  artist  of  the  early  13th  century,  with  forty-six  woodcuts 
illustrating  the  various  operations  of  agriculture  and  weaving.  This 
book  was  reprinted  under  the' emperor  K*ang  Hsi,  1 662-1 723,  and 
new  illustrations  with  eicedlent  perspective  were  provided  by  Chiao 
Ping-chIn,  an  artist  who  had  adopted  foreign  methods  as  introduced 
by  the  famous  Jesuit,  Matteo  Ricci.  The  standard  work  on  agricul- 
ture, entitled  Nung  Chhtg  CkHan  Shu^  was  compiled  by  ^^ 
Hsti  Kuang^h*!,  1562-'I63a,  generally  regardecl  as  the  k  ant* 
only  influential  member  of  tne  mandarinate  who  has  ever  /( .  *" 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity.    It  is  in  sixty  sections,  * 

the  first  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  classical  references.  Then 
follow  two  sectiot^  on  the  division  of  land,  six  on  the  processes  of 
husbandry,  none  on  hydraulics,  four  on  agricultural  implements, 
six  on  planting,  six  on  rearing  silkworms,  fonr  on  trees,  one  on 
breeding  animals,  one  on  food  and  eighteen  on  provision  against  a 
tinie  of  scarcity.  ■      .  i    \    ■     .    -  
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Medicine  and  Tkera/peuiies.'^The  oldest  of  the  limumenible 
medical  works  of  all  descriptions  with  which  China  has  been  flooded 
from  time  immemorial  is  a  treatise  which  has  been  credited  to  the 
Yellow  Emperor  (see  above),  2698-2598  B.C.  It  is  entitled  Plain  Ques- 
iions  of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  or  Su  Wen  for  short,  and  takes  the  form  of 
questions  put  by  the  emperor  and  answered  by  Earl  Ch*i,  a  minister, 
who  was  himselt  author  of  the  Nei  Change  a  medical  work  no  longer  in 
existence.  Without  accepting  the  popular  attribution  of  the  Su 
Wint  it  is  most  probable  that  it  is  a  very  old  book,  dating  back  to 
several  centuries  before  Christ,  and  containing  traditional  lore  of  a 
still  more  remote  period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  certain  works 
on  cautery  and  acupuncture,  both  of  which  are  still  practised  by 
Chinese  doctors;  and  also  of  works  on  the  pulse,  the  variations  of 
which  have  been  classified  and  allocated  with  a  minuteness  hardly 
credible.  Special  treatises  on  fevers,  sldn-diseases,  diseases  of  the 
feet,  eyes,  heart,  &c.,  are  to  be  found  in  great  quantities,  as  well  as 
veterinary  treatises  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  horse  and 
the  domestic  buffalo.  But  in  the  whole  range  of  Chinese  medical 
literature  there  is  nothing  which  can  approach  the  Pin  Ts*aOt  or 
Pin  Tg*mK  ^^^^  Medica,  sometimes  called  the  Herbal,  a  title  («.e. 
Phi  Ts*ao)  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  some  book  of 
the  kind  in  pre*historic  ages.  The  work  under  consideration  was 
compiled  by  Li  Shih-chin,  who  completed  his  task  in  1578  after 
twenty-six  years'  labour.  No  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two  species  of  drugs,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineraU  are  dealt 
with,  arranged  under  sixty-two  classes  in  sixteen  divisions;  and  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  prescriptions  are  given  in  con- 
nexion with  the  various  entries.  The  author  professes  to  quote  from 
the  original  Phi  Ts^ao,  above  mentioned;  and  we  obtain  from  his 
eittracts  an  insight  into  some  curious  details.  It  appears  that  formerly 
the  nomber  of  recognized  drugs  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in 
all,  corresponding  with  the  days  of  the  year*  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  were  called  sovereigns  (cf .  a  sovemign  prescription) ; 
and  were  regarded  as  entirely  beneficial  to  health,  taken  in  any 
quantity  or  for  any  time.  Another  similar  number  were  called 
ministers]  some  of  these  were  poisonous,  and  all  had  to  be  used  with 
discretion.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and  twenty  •five  were 
ag«fi(5;  all  very  poisonous,  but  able  to  cure  diseases  if  not  taken  in 
over-doses.  The  modem  Pen  Ts*ao,  in  its  sixteen  divisions,  deals  with 
drugs  classed  undo*  water,  fire,  earth,  minerals,  herbs,  grain,  vegetr- 
ables,  fruit,  trees,  clothes  and  utensils,  insects,  fishes,  crustacean 
btrds^  beasts  and  man.  In  ea^h  case  the  proper  name  of  the  drug  is 
finst  given,  followed  by  its  explanation,  solution  of  doubtful  points, 
correcrion  of  errors,  means  of  identification  by  taste,  use  in  prescript 
tions,  &c.  The  work  is  fully  illustrated,  and  there  is  an  ind^  to  tne 
various  medicines,  classed  according  to  the  complaints  for  which  they 

are  used- 

DimnatuMt  fife— The  practice  of  divination  is  of  very  ancient 
date  in  China,  traceable,  it  has  been  suggested,  back  to  the  Canon  of 
Changes  (see  above),  which  is  commonly  used  by  the  lettered  classes 
for  that  purposes.  A  variety  of  other  methods,  the  chief  of  which  is 
astrology,  have  also  been  adopted,  and  have  yielded  a  considerable 
bulk  ofliterature.  Even  the  officially-pubtished  almanacs  still  mark 
certain  days  as  suitable  for  certain  undertakings,  while  other  days  are 
marlosd  in  the  opposite  sense.  The  spirit  of  Zadktel  pervades  the 
Chinese  empire,  in  like  manner,  geomancy  is  a  subject  on  which 
many  volumes  have  been  writtedi;  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
pseuoo  sciences  of  palmistry,  j^ysiognomy,  alchemy  (introduced 
Irom  Greek  sources)  and  others. 

Paintmg. — Calligraphy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  is  just  as  much 
a  fine  art  aa  painting;  the  two  are,  in  fact,  considered  to  have  come 
into  existence  together,  but  as  might  be  expected  the  latter  occupies 
the  kirger  space  in  Chinese  literature,  and  forms  the  subject  of 
numecotis  extensive  works.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Hsitan  Ho  Hua  P'  ic,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  It  contains 
information  concerning  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  painters  and  the 
titles  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety*-two;  of  their  pictures, 
aH  in  the  imperial  collection  during  the  dynastic  period  Hstian  Ho, 
A.D.  1119-1126,  from  which  the  title  is  derived.  The  artiste  are 
classified  under  one  of  the  following  ten  headings,  supposed  to 
represent  the  line  in  whk:h  each  particularly  excelled;  Keligion, 
Human  Figures,  Buildings,  Barbarians  (including  their  Animals), 
Dragons  and  Fishes,  Landscape,  Animals,  Flowers  and  Birds,  The 
Bamboo,  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

Music, — ^The  literature  of  music  does  not  ^  back  to  a  remote  period. 
The  Canon  of  Music,  which  waa  formerly  included  in  the  Confucian 
Canon,  has  been  lost  for  many  centuries;  and  the  works  now  avail- 
able, exclusive  of  entries  in  the  dynastic  histories,  are  not  older  than 
the  9th  century  a.d.^  to  which  date  may  be  assigned  the  Chieh  Ku 
Lu,  a  treatise  on  the  deerskin  drum,  said  to  have  b^n  introduced  into 
China  from  central  Asia,  and  evidently  of  Scythian  origin.  There  are 
^veral  important  works  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  in  which  the 
history  and  theory  of  music  are  fully  discussed,  and  illustrations  of 
instruments  are  given,  with  measurements  in  each  case,  and  the 
special  notation  required. 

AfMiee0afi«(Mt5.-^Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  a  vast  number 
of  works,  many  of  them  exhaustive,  on  such  topics  as  archaeology, 
seals  (engTaved)«  numismatics,  pottery,  ink  (the  miscalled ' '  Indian  ) , 
mirrors,  precious  stones,  tea,  wine,  chess,  wit  and  huitiour, 
even  cookery,  &c.     There  is,  indeed,  hardly  any  subject,  within 


reasonable  limits,  which  does  not  find  some  oornei'  in  Chinese 
literature. 

CoUecHons. — Reprints  of  miscellaneous  books  and  pamphlets  in  a 
uniform  edition,  the  whole  forming  a  "  library,"  has  long  been  a 
favourite  means  of  disseminating  useful  (and  other)  i^figiww^ 
information.  Of  these,  the  Lung  Wei  Pi  Shu  may  be  taken  insba, 
as  a  specimen.  In  bulk  it  woukl  be  about  the  equivalent 
of  twenty  volumes,  8vo,  of  four  hundred  pages  to  each.  Among  its 
contents  we  find  the  following.  A  handbook  of  phraseology,  with 
explanations;  a  short  account  of  fabulous  regions  to  the  N.,  S.,  E. 
and  W.;  notes  on  the  plants  and  trees  of  southern  countries;  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  ninety-two  wonderful  personages; -an  account 
of  the  choice  of  an  empress,  with  standard  measurements  of  the 
height,  length  of  limb,  &c.,  of  the  ideal  woman;  "  Pillow  Notes  " 
(a  term  borrowed  by  the  Japanese),  or  jottings  on  various  subjects, 
ranging  from  the  Creation  to  an  account  of  Fusang,  a  country  where 
the  trees  sure  thousands  of  feet  high  and  of  vast  girths  thus  supporting 
the  California,  as  opposed  to  the  Mexico,  identification  of  Fusang; 
critiques  on  the  style  of  various  poets,  and  on  the  indebtedness  of 
each  to  eariier  writers ;  a  list  of  the  most  famous  bronse  vessels  cast 
by  early  emperors,  with  their  dimensions,  inscriptions,  &c. ;  a  treatise 
on  the  bamboo;  a  list  of  famous  swords,  with  dates  of  forging  and 
inscriptions;  an  atcount  of  the  old  Mongol  palace,  previous  to  its 
destruction  by  the  first  Minp:  emperor;  notes  on  the  wild  tribes  of 
China;  historical  episodes;  biographical  notices  of  one  bubdred  and 
four  poets  of  the  present  dynasty ;  notes  on  archaeological^  super- 
natural and  other  topics,  first  published  in  the  9th  century;  notes 
for  bibliophiles  on  the  care  of  books,  and  on  paper,  ink^  pictures  and 
bric*^-brac;  a  collection  of  famous  criminal  cases;  nignt  thoughts 
suggested  by  a  meteor.  Add  to  the  above,  numerous  short  stories 
relating  to  magic,  dreams,  bilocation,  and  to  altnost  every  possible 
phase  of  supernatural  mamfestation,  and  the  reader  will'  have  some 
idea  of  what  he -may  expect  in  an  ordinary  **  library  ''  of  a  popular 
character.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  with  'the  Ounese, 
style  is  of  paramount  importance.  Documents,  the  subject-matter  of 
wnich  would  bfe  recognized  to  be  of  no  educative  value,  would  still  be 
included,  if  written  m  a  pleasing  style,  sUch  as  might  bei serviceable 
as  a  model. 

IndvDidualAuthors.-^lti  a  similar  manner  it  has  always  been oiistom^ 
ary  for  relatives  or  friends,  sometimes  for  the  trader  to  publish  the 
"complete  works"  of  important  and  often  unimportant  writers; 
usuallyi  soon  after  death.  And  as  literary  distinction  has  hitherto 
almost  invariably  led  to  high  office  under  the  state,  the  collected 
works  of  the  great  majority  of  authors  open  with  selected  Memorials 
to  the  Throne  and  other  documents  of  an  official  character.  The 
public  interest  in  these  may  have  long  since  passed  away ;  but  they 
are  valued  by  the  Chinese  as  models  of  a  style  to  be  imitated,  aiki  the 
foreign  student  occasionally  comes  across  papers  on  once  burning 
questions  arising  out  of  commercial  or  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
western  nations.  Then  may  follow — the  cMrder  is  not  always  the 
same — ^the  prefaces  which  the  author  contributed  from  time  to  time 
to  the  literary  undertaking  of  his  friends.  Preface-writing  is  almost 
a  department  of  Chinese  literature.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  pubt7shing 
a  book  without  getting  one  or  more  of  his  capable*  associates  to  pro- 
vide prefaces,  which' are  naturally  of  a  laudatory  character,  and 
always  couched  la  highly-polished  and  obscure  terms,  the  difficulty  of 
the  text  being  often  a^ravated  by  a  fanciful  and.  almost  illegible 
script.  Prefaces  written  by  emperors,  many  examples  of  which  np^y 
be  seen,  are  of  course  highly  esteemed,  and  ate  generally  printed  in 
coloured  ink.  The  next  section  may  comprise  biogvaphicai  notices 
of  eminent  men  and  women,  or  of  mere  local  celebrities,  who  happened 
to  die  in  the  author's  day.  Then  will  follow  Recocds,  a  tide  which 
covers  inscriptions  carved  on  the  walls  of  new  buildings,  or  on 
memorial  tablets,  and  also  notes  on  pictures  which  the  author  may 
have  seen,  places  which  he  may  have  visited,  or  allegorical  incidents 
which  he  may  have  imagined.  Then  come  disquisitions,  or  essays 
on  various  subjects;  researches,  being  short  articles  of  archaeo* 
logical  interest;  studies  or  monographs;  birthday  congratulations 
to  friends  or  to  official  colleagues;  announcements,  as  to  deities,  a 
cessation  of  whose  worship  is  threatened  if  the  necessary  rain  or  fair 
weather  be  not  forthcoming ;  funeral  orations,  letters  of  condolence, 
&c.  The  above  items  willpethaps  fill  half  a  dozen  volumes;  the 
remaining  volumes,  running  to  twenty  or  thirty  in  all,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  contain  the  author's  poetry,  together  with  his  longer 
and  more  serious  works.  The  essential  of  such  a  collection  is,  in 
Chinese  eyes,  its  completeness* 

Fiction, — AlthougK  ttovels  are  not  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  literature  proper,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  some 
novels  may   be  profitably  studied,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  style.    With  the      ^^^^ " 
novel,  however,  we  are  no  longer  on  perfectly  safe 
ground  in  regard  to  that  decency  which  characterizes,  as  has 
been  above  stated,  the  vast  mass  of  Chinese  literature.    Chinese 
novels  range,  in   this  sense,  from  the  simplest  and  most  un- 
affected tale  of  daily  life,  down  to  low — not  the  lowest— depths 
of  objectionable  pornography.    The  San  Km  Chihy  an  historical 
romance  based  upon  »,  period  of  disruption  at  the  closie  of  the 
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2bA  century  a.d.,  is  a  deHghtful  book,  packed  widi  ^isodes  of 
baMe,  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  skilful  strategy,  and  aM  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  stirring  picture  of  strenuous  times.  Its  author, 
who  might  almost  haye  been  Walter  Scott,  cannot  be  named  for 
certain;  but  the  work  itsdf  probably  belongs  to  the  13th 
century,  a  date  at  which  the  novel  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
in  China.  Previoas  to  that  time,  there  had  been  current  an 
immense  quantity  of  stories  of  various  kinds,  but  nothing  like  a 
novei^  as  we  understand  the  term.  From  the  13th  centiuy 
onwaids,  the  growth  of  the  novel  was  continuous;  and  finally, 
in  the  17th  century,  a  point  was  reached  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  surpassed.    The  Sung  Lou  Mtng,  the  author  of  which  took 

pains,  for  political  reasons,  to  conceal  his  identity, 
jilSaL        ^  ^  creation  of  a  very  high  order.    Its  plot  is  intricate 

and  original*  and  the  (Unouement  startlingly  tragic. 
In  the  course  of  the  story,  the  chief  clue  of  which  is  love,  woven 
in  with  inlrigue,  amlntion,  wealth,  poverty,  and  other  threads 
of  human  life,  there  occur  no  fewer  than  over  four  hundred 
characters,  each  one  possessed  of  a  distinctive  personality  drawn 
with  marveilcu^  skill.  It  contains  incidents  which  recall  the 
licence  tolerated  in  Fielding;  but  the  coarseness,  like  that  of 
Fielding,  is  always  on  the  surface,  and  devoid  of  the  idterior 
suggestiveness  of  the  modem  psychological  novel.  But  perhaps 
no  work  of  fiction  has  ever  enjoyed  such  vogue  among  literary 
u    CbaL  ™^^  ^  ^  collection  of  stories,  some  graceful,  some 

weird,  written  in  1679  by  P'u  Sungling,  a  dis- 
appointed candidate  at  the  public  examinations.  This  collection, 
known  as  the  Liao  Chaiy  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  foreign 
student  for  its  sidelights  on  fcWore  and  family  life;  to  the 
native  scholar,  who  professes  to  smile  at  the  subject-matter  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  genuine  literature,  it  is  simply  invalu- 
able as  an  expression  of  the  n^ost  masterly  style  of  which  his 
language  is  capable. . 

Dram^i^.— Simultaneoustjr  with  the  appearance  of  the  novel, 
stage-plays  seem  to  h^ve  come  into  existence  in  China.  In 
the  earliest  ages  there  were  set  dances  by  trained  performers, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music  and  singing;  and  something  of 
the  kind,-  more  or  less  ornate  as  regards  the  setting,  has  always 
been  associated  with  solemn  and  festive  occasions.  But  not  until 
the  days  of  the  Mongol  rule,  a.d.  i  260-1368,  can  the  drama  proper 
be  said  to  have  taken  root  and  flourished. in  Chinese  soil.  The 
probability  is  that  both  the  drama  and  the  novel  were  intro- 
duced" from  Central  Asia  in  the  wake  of  the  Mongol  conquerors; 
the  former  is  now  spedally  essential  to  the  everyday  happiness 
of  the  Chinese .  people^  who  are  perhaps  the  most  confirmed 
playgoers  in  the  world.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  one 
hundred  plays  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  with  an  illustration  to 
each,  first  published  in  1615;  there  is  also  a  further  large 
collection,  issued  in  1845,  whidi  contains  a  great  number  of 
plays  arranged  under  sixty  headings,  according  to  the  style  and 

purport  of  each,  besides  many  others.  There  is  one 
^jf^  '     '  famous  play  of  the  Mongol  period  which  deals  largely 

in  plot  and  passion,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
educated  classes.  It  is  entitled  Hsi  Hsiang  Chiy  or  the  Story  of 
the  Western  Pavilion;  and  as.  if  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the 
reception  which  would  be  accorded  to  the  work,  a. minatory 
sentence  was  inserted  in  the  prolegomena:  "If  any  one 
ventures  to  call  this  book  indecent,  he  will  certainly  have  his 
tongue  torn  out  in  hell."  So  far  as  the  written  play  is  con- 
cerned, its  language  is  altogether  unobjectionable;  on  the  stage, 
by  means  of  gag  and  gesture,  its  presentation  is  often  unseemly 
anci  coarse.  What  the  Chinese  playgoer  delights  in,  as  an 
evening's  amusement,  is  a  succession  of  plays  which  are  more 
of  the  nature  of  sketches,  slight  in  construction  and  generally 
weak  in  plot,  some  of  them  based  upon  striking  historical 
episodes,  and  others  dealing  with  a  single  humorous  incident. 

DicUonanes.-^he,  Eirh  Ya^  or  Nearing  the  Standard,  is  commonly 
classed  as  a  dictionary,  and  is  referred  by  native  scholars  generally 
to  the  1 2th  century  B.C.  The  entries  are  arranged  under  nineteen 
heads,  to  facilitate  reference,  and  explain  a  large  number  of  words  and 
phrase&f  including  names  of  beasts,  birds,  plants  and  fishes.  The 
work  is.weU  illustrated: in  the  large  modem  edition;  but  the  actual 
da^  of  conf position  is  an  entirely  open  question,  and  the  insertion  of 


woodcuts  miwt  necessarily  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  age  (see 
Military  Writers), 

With  the  Skuo  Win,  or  Explanation  of  Written  Words,  we  begin  the 
long  list  of  lexicographical  works  which  constitute  such  a  notable 
feature  in  Chinese  literature.  A  scholar,  named  Hsti  Sh6n,  ctg^n  wa 
who  died  about  a.d.  120,  made  an  effort  to  bring  together  ^^  "' 
and  analyse  all  the  characters  it  was  possible  to  gather  from  the  written 
language  as  it  existed  in  his  own  day.  He  then  proceeded  to  arrange 
these  characters-^about  ten  thousand  in  all — on  a  system  wiiich 
would  enable  a  student  to  find  a  given  word  without  having  possibly 
to  search  through  the  whole  book.  To  do  this,  he  simply  grouped 
together  all  such  as  had  a  comnion  part,  more  or  less  indicative  of  the. 
meaning  of  each,  much  as  though  an  English  dictionary  were  to 
consist  of  such  groups  as 

Dog-days 

Dog-kennel 

Dog-collar 

Dog-meat 

Dog-nap 
and  so  on. 

Horse-collar 

Horse-fiesh 

Horse-back 

Horse-fly 

Horse-chestnut 
and  so  on. 

Hsa  Sh^  selected  five  hundred  and  forty  of  these  common  parts, 
or  Radicals  (see  Jjongtiage),  a  number  which,  as  will  be  seen  later 
on,  was  found  to  be  cumbrously  large;  and  under  each  Radical  he 
inserted  all  the  characters  belonging  to  it,  but  with  no. particular 
order  or  arrangement,  so  that  search  was  still,  in  many  cases,  quite 
a  laborious  task.  The  explanations  given  were  chiefly  intended  to 
establish  the  pictorial  origin  of  the  language;  but  whereas  no  one 
now  disputes  this  as  a  general  conclusion,  the  steps  by  which  HsQ 
Sh6n  attempted  to  prove  his  theory  must  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  be  dismissed  as  often  inadequate  and  sometimes  ridiculous. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  achievement;  and  the  Shuo.  WH  is  still 
Indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  particular  script  in  vogue  a 
century  or  two  before  Christ.  It  is  also  of  value  in  another  sense. 
It  may  be  used,  with  discretion,  in  testing  the  genuineness  of  an 
alleged  ancient  document,  which,  if  an  important  or  well-known 
document  before  the  age  of  Hsti  Sh^n,  would  not  be  Ukdy  to  oontain 
characters  not  given  in  his  work^  Under  this  test  the  Too  Ti  Ching^ 
for  instance,  breaks  down  (see  Huai-ncm  TzH). 

Passing  over  a  long  series  of  dictionaries  and  vocabularies  which 
appeared  at  various  dates,  some  constructed  on  HsU  Sh^'s  plan,- 
with  modifications  and  improvements,  and  others,  known  as  phonetic 
dictionaries,  arranged  under  the  finals  according  to  the  Tones,  we 
come  to  the  great  standard  lexicon  produced  under  the  auspices, 
and  now  bearing  the  name  of  the  emperor  K*ang  Hsi,  a.d.  1^62-1723. 
But  before  proceeding,  a  rough  attempt  may  be  made  to  exhibit  in 
English  tertns  the  principle  of  the  phonetic  as  compstred  with  the 
radical  dictionary  described  above.  In  the  spoken  languaee     p^^^^^ 
there  would  occur  the  word  light,  the  opposite  of  dark,     2fc2to« 
and  this  would  be  expressed  in  writing  by  a  certain     "S?  ' 
symbol.    Then,  when  it  became  necessary  to  write  down     ^^' 
light,  the  opposite  of  heavy,  the  result  would  be  precisely  what  we 
see  in  English.     But  as  written  words  increased,  alwiys  with  a 
limited  number  of  vocables  (see  Language),  this  system  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  Radicals  were  inserted  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing one  kind  of  light  from  another,  but  without  altering  the 
original  sound.    Now,  in  the  phonetic  dictionary  the  words  are  no 
longer  arranged  in  such  groups  as 

Sun-light 
Sun-beam 
Sun-stroke 
Sun-god,  &c. 
according  to  the  Radicals,  but  in  such  groups  as. 

Sun-light 
Moon-light 
Foot-light 
Gas-light,  &c. 

according  to  the  phonetics,  all  the  above  four  being  propounced 
simply  hght,  without  reference  to  the  radical  poition  which  guides, 
towards  the  limited  sense  of  the  term.  So,  in  a  phonetic  dictionary,' 
we  should  have  such  a  group  as 

Brass-bound 

Morocco-bound 

Half-bound 

Spell-bound 

Homeward-bound 

Wind-bound 

and  so  on,  all  the  above  six  being  pronounced  simply^  ^^^'  '\^ 
return  to  "  K'ang  Hsi,"  as  the  lexicon  in  question  is  familiarly 
styled,  the  total  number  of  characters  given  therein  f^^gjfgi^ 
amounts  to  over  forty-four  thousand,  px)Uped  no  longer 
under  the  five  hundred  and  forty  Radicals  of  Hsft  Sh^n,  bot  under 
the  much  more  manageable  number  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen, 
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as  aliieady  used  in  earlier  dictionaries.  Further,  as  the  groups  of 
characters  would  now  be  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  in  the  Shuo 
Wirtt  they  were  subdivided  under  each  Radical  according  to  the 
number  otf  strokes  in  the  other,  or  phonetic  part  of  the  character. 
Thus,  adopting  letters  as  strokes,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  we 
should  have  '*  dog-nap  "  in  the  group  of  Radical  "dog"  and  three 
strokes,  while  "  dog-days  '*  and  dog-meat  "  would  both  be  found 
under  Radical  "  dog  "  with  four  strokes,  and  so  on.  The  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  Radicals  are  themselves  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  the  number  of  strokes^  so  that  it  is  not  a  very  arauous 
task  to  turn  up  ordinary  characters  m  a  Chinese  dictionary.  Finally, 
although  Chinese  is  a  monosyllabic  and  non-alphabetic  language, 
a  method  has  been  devised,  and  has  been  in  use  since  the  3rd  century 
A.D.,  b^  which  the  sound  of  any  word  can  be  indicated  in  a  dictionary 
otherwise  than  by  simply  quoting  a  word  of  similar  sound,  which  of 
course  may  be  equally  unknown  to  the  searcher.  Thus,  the  sound 
of  a  word  pronounced  eking  can  be  exhibited  by  selecting  two  words, 
one  having  the  initial  ck^  and  the  other  a  final  ing^.  E.g.  the  sound 
ching  is  fi^iven  as  chien  ling;  that  is  chlien  l]ing=cktng. 

The  Concordance. — Considering  the  long  unbroken  series  of  years 
during  which  Chinese  literature  has  always,  in  spite  of  many  losses, 
been  steadily  gaining  in  bulk,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find  that 
classical,  histoncal,  mythological  and  other  allusions  to  i>ersonages 
or  events  of  past  times  have  also  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
brain  capacity  even  of  the  most  brilliant  student.  Designed  especi- 
ally to  meet  this  difficulty,  there  are  several  well-known  handbooks, 
elementary  and  advanced,  which  trace  such  allusions  to  their  source 
and  provide  full  and  lucid  explanations;  but  even  the  most  extensive 
of  these  is  on!  a  scale  incommensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the 
scholar.  Again,  it  is  due  to  the  emperor  K*an^  Hsi  that  we  possess 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  compilations  of  the  kind  ever  planned  and 
carried  to  completion.  The  P*ei  Wtn  YUn  Fu,  or  Concordance  to 
Literature,  is  a  leey,  not  onl^  to  allusions  in  general,  but  to  all  phrase- 
ology, including  allusions,  idiomatic  expressions  and  other  obscure 
combinadons  of  words,  to  be  found  in  the  classics,  in  the  dynastic 
histories,  and  in  all  poets,  historians,  essayists,  and  writers  of  recog- 
nized eminence  in  their  own  lines.  No  attempt  at  explanation  is 
given;  but  enough  of  the  passage,  or  passages,  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs,  is  cited  to  enable  the  reader  to  gather  the  meaning  required. 
The  trouble,  of  course,  lies  with  the  arrangement  of  these  phrases  in 
a  non-alphabetic  language.  Recourse  has  been  had  to  the  Rhymes 
and  the  five  Tones  (see  Language) ;  and  all  phrases  which  end  with 
the  same  word  foi-m  one  of  a  number  of  groups  which  appear  under 
the  same  Rhyme,  the  Rhymes  themselves  being  distributed  over  five 
Tones.  Thus,  to  find  any  phrase,  the  first  point  is  to  discover  what  is 
its  normal  Rhyme;  the  next  is  to  ascertain  the  Tone  of  that  Rhymes 
Then,  under  this  Tone-group  the  Rhyme-word  will  be  found,  and 
under  the  Rhyme-word  group  will  be  found  the  final  word  of  the 
phrase  in  question.  It  wui  now  only  remain  to  run  through  this  last 
group  of  phrases,  all  of  which  have  this  same  final  word,  and  the 
search — so  vast  is  the  collection — will  usually  yield  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  P*ei  Win  YUn  Fu  runs  of  course  to  many  volumes;  a 
rough  estimate  shows  it  to  contain  over  fifteen  million  words. 

Encychpaedias, — In  their  desire  to  bring  together  condensed,  yet 
precise,  information  on  a  large  variety  of  subjects,  the  Chinese  may 
be  said  to  have  invented  the  encyclopaedia.  Though  not  the  earliest 
work  of  this  kind,  the  T^ai  P*ing  Yu  Lan  is  the  first  of  any  great  im- 
portance. It  was  produced  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century 
A.D.,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  emperor,  who  is  said  to  have 
examined  three  sections  every  day  for  about  a  year,  the  total  number 
of  sections  being  one  thousand  in  all,  arranged  under  .fifty-five 
headings.  Another  similar  work,  dealing  with  topics  drawn  from  the 
lighter  literature  of  China,  is  the  T*ai  P*ing  Kuang  Chit  which  was 
issued  at  about  the  same  date  as  the  last-mentionea.  Both  of  these, 
and  especially  the  former,  have  passed  through  several  editions. 
They  help  to  inaugurate  the  great  Sunjg^  dynasty,  which  for  three 
centuries  to  follow  effected  so  much  in  tne  cause  of  literature. 
Other  encyclopaedias,  differing  in  scope  and  in  plan,  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  out  it  will  be  necessary  to  concentrate  attention  upon 
YuBM  Lo  ^^^  only.  The  third  emperor  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  known 
XtiTlga,  ^  Yung  Lo,  A.D.  1403-1425,  issued  a  commission  for  the 
production  of  a  work  on  a  scale  which  was  colossal  even 
for  China.  His  idea  was  to  collect  together  all  that  had  ever  been 
written  in  the  four  departments  of  (i)  the  Confucian  Canon,  (2) 
History,  (3)  Philosophy  and  (4)  General  Literature,  including 
astronomy,  geography,  cosmogony,  medicine,  divination.  Buddhism, 
Taoism,  arts  and  nandicrafts;  and  in  1^08  such  an  encyclopaedia 
was  laid  before  the  Throne,  received  the  imperial  approval  and  was 
named  Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien,  or  The  Great  Standard  of  Yung  Lo.  To 
achieve  this,  3  commissioners,  with  5  directors,  20  sub-directors  and  a 
staff  of  2 141  assistants,  had  laboured  for  the  space  of  five  years. 
Its  contents  ran  to  no  fewer  than  22,8^7  separate  sections,  to  which 
must  be  added  an  index  filling  60  sections.  Each  section  contained 
at)out  20  leaves,  making  a  total  of  917,480  pages  for  the  whole  work. 
Each  page  consisted  of  sixteen  columns  of  characters  averaging 
twenty-five  to  each  column,  or  a  total  of  366,992,000  characters,  to 
which,  in  order  to  bring  the  amount  into  terms  of  English  words, 
about  another  third  would  have  to  be  added.  This  extraordinary 
work  was  never  printed,  as  the  expense  would  have  been  too  great, 
although  it  was  actually  transcribed  for  that  purpose;  and  later  on, 


two  more  copies  were  made,  one  of  which  was  finally  stored  in  Peking 
and  the  other,  with  the  original,  in  Nanking.  Both  the  Nanking 
copies  perished  at  the  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty;  and  a  similar  fate 
overtook  the  Peking  copy,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  odd  volumes, 
at  the  siege  of  the  legations  in  looo.  The  latter  was  bound  up  in 
11,100  volumes,  covered  with  yellow  silk,  each  volume  being  1  ft. 
8  In.  in  length  by  i  ft.  in  breadth,  and  averaging  over  i  in.  in  thick- 
ness. ^  This  would  perhaps  be  a  fitting  point  to  conclude  any  notice 
of  Chinese  encyclopaedias,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  work  of  Yung  Lo 
is  gone  while  another  encyclopaedia,  also  on  a  huge  scale,  designed 
and  carried  out  some  centuries  later,  is  still  an  important  wonc  of 
reference. 

The  T*u  Shu  Chi  Ch'hig  was  planned,  and  to  a  great  extent  made 
ready,  under  instructions  from  the  emperor  K*ang  Hsi  (see  above), 
and  was  finally  brought  out  by  his  successor,  Yung  Chfing, 
1 723-1 736.  Intended  to  embrace  all  departments  dt  T*a  Sta. 
knowledge,  its  contents  were  distributed  over  six  leading  categories, 
which  for  want  of  better  eauivalents  may  be  roughly  rendered  by 
(r)  Heaven,  (2)  Earth,  (3)^Man,  (4)  Arts  and  Sciences,  (5)  Philosophy 
and  (6)  Political  Science.  These  were  subdivided  into  thirty-two 
classes;  and  in  the  voluminous  index  which  accompanies  the  work 
a  further  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  searcher  into  &till  closer 
touch  with  the  individual  items  treated.  Thus,  the  category  Heaven 
is  subdivided  into  four  classes,  namely — ^again,  for  want  of  better 
terms — (a)  The  Sky  and  its  Manifestations,  (b)  The  Seasons,  (c) 
Astronomy  and  Mathematics  and  (d)  Natural  Phenomena.  Under 
these  classes  come  the  individual  items;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
foreira  student  is  often  at  a  loss.  For  instance,  class  a  includes 
Earth,  in  its  cosmogonic  sense,  as  the  mother  of  mankind ;  Heaven, 
in  its  original  sense  of  God;  the  Dual  Principle  in  nature;  the  Sun, 
Moon  and  Stars;  Wind;  Clouds;  Rainbow;  Thunder  and  Light- 
nine  ;  Rain ;  Fire,  &c.  But  Earth  is  itself  a^  geographical  category ; 
andall  strange  phenomena  relating  to  manv  of  the  items  under  class 
a  are  recordra  under  class  d.  Category  No.  6,  marked  as  Political 
Science,  contains  such  classes  as  Ceremonial,  Music  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  alongside  of  Handicrafts,  making  it  essential  to  study 
the  arrangement  carefully  before  it  is  possible  to  consult  the  work 
with  ease.  Such  preliminary  trouble  is,  however,  well  repaid,  the 
amount  of  information  given  on  any  particular  subject  being  practic- 
ally coextensive  with  what  is  known  about  that  subject.  The 
method  of  presenting  such  information,  with  variations  to  suit  the 
nature  of  tne  topics  handled,  is  to  begid  with  historical  excerpts, 
chronologically  arranged.  These  are  usually  followed  by  sometimes 
lengthy  essays  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a  theme,  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Qualified  authors,  and  like  all  the  other  entries,  also 
chronologically  arranged.  Then  come  elegant  extracts  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  all  of  which  the  subject  may  be  simply  mentioned  and  not 
treated  as  in  the  essays.  After  these  follow  minor  notices  of  incidents, 
historical  and  otherwise,  and  all  kinds  of  anecdotes,  derived  from  a 

great  variety  of  sources.  Occasionally,  single  poetical  lines  are 
rought  together,  each  contributing  some  thought  or  statement 
germane  to  the  subject,  expressed  in  elegant  or  forcible  terms;  and 
also,  wherever  practicable,  biographies  of  men  and  women  are 
inserted. 

Chronological  and  other  tables  are  supplied  where  necessary,  as 
well  as  a  very  large  number  of  illustrations,  many  of  these  being 
reproductions  of  woodcuts  from  earlier  works.  It  is  said  that  the 
T'u  Shu  Chi  Ch'hig  was  printed  from  movable  copper  type  cast  by 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  employed  by  the  emperor  K'ang  Hsi  at  Peking; 
also  that  only  a  hundred  copies  were  struck  off,  the  type  being  then 
destroyed.  An  8vo  edition  of  the  whole  encyclopaedia  was  issued  at 
Shanghai  in  1889;  this  is  bound  up  in  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  handy  volumes  of  about  two  hundred  pages  each.  A  copy  of 
the  original  edition  stands  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
a  translation  of  the  Index  has  recently  been  completed. 

Manuscripts  and  Printing, — ^At  the  conclusion  of  thb  brief 
survey  of  Chinese  literature  it  may  well  be  asked  how  such  an 
enormous  and  ever-increasing  mass  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  According  to  the  views  put  forth 
by  early  Chinese  antiquarians,  the  first  written  records  were 
engraved  with  a  special  knife  upon  bamboo  slips  and  wooden 
tablets.  The  impracticability  of  such  a  process,  as  applied  to 
books,  never  seems  to  have  dawned  upon  those  writers;  and 
this  snowball  of  error,  started  in  the  7th  century,  long  after  the 
knife  and  the  tablet  had  disappeared  as  implements  of  writing, 
continued  to  gather  strength  as  time  went  on.  Recent 
researches,  however,  have  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  when  the 
Chinese  began  to  write  in  a  literary  sense,  as  opposed  to  mere 
scratchings  on  bones,  they  traced  their  characters  on  slips  of 
bamboo  and  tablets  ojf  wood  with  a  bamboo  pencil,  frayed  at  one 
end  to  carry  the  coloured  liquid  which  stood  in  the  place  of  ink. 
The  knife  was  used  only  to  erase.  So  things  went  on  until  about 
200  B.c»,  when  it  would  appear  that  a  brush  of  hair  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  bamboo  pencil;  after  which,  silk  was  called  inta 
requisition  as  an  appropriate  vehicle  in  connexion  with  the  mcrre 
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delicate  bnish.  ButsiUbwas  expensive  and  difficult  to  handle, 
80  that  the  invention  of  paper,  in  a.d.  105  by  a  eunuch,  named 
Ts*ai  Lun,  came  as  a  great  t)oon,  although  it  seems  clear  that  a 
certain  kind  of  paper,  made  from  silk  foss,  was  in  use  before  his 
date.  However  that  may  be,  from  the  ist  century  onwards  the 
Chinese  have  been  in  possession  of  the  same  writing  materials 
that  are  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

In  A.D.  170,  Ts^ai  Yimg,  who  rose  subsequently  to  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  wrote  out  on  stone  in  red  ink  the  authorized  text 
of  the  Five  Classics,  to  be  engraved  by  workmen,  and  thus 
handed  down  to  posterity.  The  work  covered  forty-six  huge 
tablets,  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 
A  similar  undertaking  was  carried  out  in  837,  and  the  later 
tablets  are  still  standing  at  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Hsi-an  Fu, 
Shensi.  With  the  T*ang  dynasty,  rubbings  of  famous  inscriptions, 
wherein  the  germ  of  printing  may  be  detected,  whether  for  the 
style  of  the  composition  or  for  the  calligraphic  excellence  of  the 
script,  came  very  much  into  vogue  with  scholars  and  collectors. 
It  is  also  from  about  the  same  date  that  the  idea  of  multiplying 
on  x>aper  impressions  taken  from  wooden  blocks  seems  to  have 
arisen,  chiefly  in  cbiinexion  with  religious  pictures  and  prayers. 
The  process  was  not  widely  applied  to  the  production  of  books 
until  the  loth  century,  when  in  aj>.  932  the  Confucian  Canon 
was  printed  for  the  first  time.  In  981  orders  were  issued  for  the 
Vai  P'ing  Kuang  Cki,  an  encyclopaedia  extending  to  many 
volumes  (see  above)  to  be  cut  on  blocks  for  printing.  Movable 
types  oi  baked  clay  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  an 
alchemist,  named  Pi  Shdng^  about  a.d.  1043;  and  under  the  Ming 
dynasty^  1368-1644,  these  were  made  first  of  wood,  and  later 
of  copper  or  lead,  but  movable  types  have  never  gained  the 
favour  accorded  to  block-prizKting,  by  means  of  which  most  of 
China's  great  typographical  triumphs  have  been  achieved.  The 
process  is,  and  always  has  been, 'the  same  all  over  China.  Two 
consecutive  pages  of  a  book,  separated  by  a  column  containing 
the  title,  liumber  of  section;  and  number  of  leaf,  are  written  out 
and  pasted  face  downwards  on  a  block  of  wood  (Lindera  isM^mUy 
Hemsl.)-  This  paper,  where  not  written  upon,  is  cut  away  with 
sharp  tools,  leaving  the  characters  in  relief,  and  of  course  back- 
wards, as  in  the  case  of  European  t}^.  The  block  is  then  inked, 
and  an  impression  is  taken  off,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
This  sheet  is  then  folded  down  the  middle  of  the  separating 
coltmm  above  mentioned,  so  that  the  blank  halves  come 
together,  leaving  two  pages  of  printed  matter  outside;  and  when 
enough  sheets  have  been  brought  together,  they  are  stabbed  at 
the  open  ends  and  form  a  volume,  to  be  further  wrapped  in 
paper  or  pasteboard,  and  labelled  with  title,  &c.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  pages  of  a  Chinese  book  must  not  be 
cut.  There  is  nothing  inside,  and,  moreover,  the  column  bearing 
the  title  and  leaf-number  would  be  cut  through.  The  Chinese 
newspapers  of  modern  times  are  all  printed  from  movable  types, 
an  ordinary  fount  consisting  of  about  six  to  seven  thousand 
characters. 

See  J.  Legge,  The  Chinese  Classics  (1861-1872);  A.  Wylie,  Notes 
on  Chinese  Literature  (1867);  E.  Chavannes,  Mitnoires  historiaues 
(1895-1905) ;  H.  A.  Giles,  Uiuang  TzH  (1889),  A  Chinese  Biographical 
Dictionary  (1808),  and  A  History  of  Chinese  Liieratitre  (1901);  A. 
Forke,  Lun-Heng  (1907);  F.  Hirth,  The  Ancient  History  of  China 
(1908) ;  L.  Giles.  Sun  Tzu  (1910).  (rf  A.  Gi.) 

CHINA9  the  common  name  for  ware  made  of  porcelain,  given 
because  it  came  from  China,  where  the  first  vitrified,  translucent, 
white  ware  was  produced.  The  Portuguese  or  Italians  gave  it 
the  name  of  **  porcelain  "  (g.v.).  English  usage  was  influenced 
by  India  and  the  East,  where  the  Persian  chinl  was  widely 
prevalent  as  the  name  of  the  ware.  This  is  seen  also  in  some 
of  the  earlier  forms  and  pronunciations,  e.g,  chiney,  ckeney,  and 
later  chaney  (see  Ceramics;  and  for  "  china-clay  "  Kaolin). 

CHINANDE6A9  or  Chinendega,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Chinandega  in  western  Nicaragua,  10  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  seaport 
of  Corinto  by  the  Corinto-Managua  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  about 
13,000.  Chinandega  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  corn-producing 
district,  and  has  a  large  transit  trade  owing  to  its  excellent  situa- 
tion on  the  chief  Nicaraguan  railway.    Its  manufactures  include 


ooarse  doth,  pottery  and  Indian  feather  omamcuta-  OdttPn, 
ftugar-cane  and  bananas  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

CHI4iAN  FU,  the  capital  of  Shan-tung,  China,  in  36''  40'  N., 
117^  i'  £.  Pop.  about  100,000.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  districts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  The  dty^ 
which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  present  channel  of  the  YeUow 
river  (Hwang-Ho),  and  about  4  m.  south  of  the  river,  is 
siurrounded  by  a  triple  line  of  defence.  First  is  the  dty  waU, 
strongly  built  and  carefully  guarded,  outside  this  a  granite  wall, 
and  beyond  this  again  a  mud  rampart.  Three  springs  outside 
the  west  gate  throw  up  streams  of  tepid  water  to  a  height  of 
about  2  ft.  This  water,  which  is  higlhly  pri2ed  for  its  healing 
qualities,  fills  the  moat  and  forms  a  fine  lake  in  the  northern 
quarter  of  the  dty.    ".  ^  fcUJJ.^^^   •  -  . 

Cl»»nan  Fu  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  silks 
and  of  imitation  predous  stones..  It  is  now  the  chief  commerdal 
entrepot  of  Western  Shan-timg  but  no  longer  a  manufacturing 
centre.  A  highway  connects  it  with  the  Yellow  river,  and  it  is 
joined  by  a  railway  aSo  m.  long  to  Kiaochow.  The  dty  has  a 
university  for  instruction  on  Western  lines,  and'  an  effident 
military  school.  American  Presb3^terians  b^gan  mission  work 
in  the  dty  in  XS73;  it  is  also  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.      rSS^*^'  *j  U'<    ,  .  /A  H>r  >.  1  )   ;   I 

CHINCHA  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands  in  the  Padfic  Ocean, 
about  12  m.  from  the  coast  of  Peru  (to  which  ooimtry  they 
belong),  opposite  the  town  of  Pisco,  and  106  m.  distant  from 
Callao,  m  13*"  38'  S.,  76**  28'  W.  The  largest  of  the  groups 
known  as  the  North  Island  or  Isla  del  Norte,  is  only  four^^fifths 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  a  third  in  breadth.  They  are  of 
granitic  formadon,  and  rise  from  the  sea  in  precipitous  dififs, 
worn  into  countless  caves  imd  hollows,  which  furnish  donvenient 
restmg-places  for  the  sea^owl.  Their  highest  points  attain  an 
elevation  of  113  ft.  The  islands  have  3ddded  a  few  remains  of 
the  Chincha  Indian  race.  They  were  formerly  noted  for 
vast  deposits  of  guano,  and  its  export  was  begim  by  the  Peruvian 
government  in  1840.  The  supply,  however,  ^as  exhausted  in 
1874.  In  1853-1854  the  Chincha  Islands  were  the  chief  object  in 
a  contest  known  as  th^  Guano  War  between  President  Echenique 
and  General  CastiUa;  and  in  April  1864  they  were  seized  by  the 
Spanish  rear-admiral  Pinzon  in  order  to  bring  the  Peruvian 
government  to  apologize  for  its  treatment  of  Spanish  immigrants. 

CHINCHEW9  or  Chinchu,  the  name  usuaUy  given  in  English 
charts  to  an  ahdent  and  famous  port  of  China  in  the  province 
of  Fu-kien,  of  which  the  Chinese  name  is  CK'Hanchow-fu  or 
Ts'Uanckow-fu.  It  stands  in  24**  57'  N.,  118^  35'  E.  The  walls 
have  a  drcuit  of  7  or  8  m.,  but  embrace  much  vacant  ground. 
The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  sugar,  tobacco,  china-ware,  nan- 
keens, &c.  There  are  remains  of  a  fine  mosque,  founded  by  the 
Arab  traders  who  resorted  thither.  The  English  Presbyterian 
Mission  has  had  a  chapel  in  the  dty  since  about  1862.  Beyond 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Min  (several  miles  from  the  dty) 
there  is  a  suburb  called  Loyang,  approached  by  the  most 
celebrated  bridge  in  China. 

Ch'tianchow,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  its  harbour  by  sand 
banks,  has  been  supplanted  as  a  port  by  Amoy,  and  its  trade  is 
carried  on  through  the  port  of  Nganhai.  It  is  still,  however,  a 
large  and  populous  dty.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  great  port 
of  Western  trade  with  China,  and  was  known  to  the  Arabs  and  to 
Europeans  asZaitUn  orZayton,  the  name  under  which  it  appears  in 
Abulfeda's  geography  and  in  the  Mongol  history  of  Rashlddudin, 
as  well  as  in  Ibn  Batuta,Marco  Polo  and  other  medieval  travellers. 
Some  argument  has  been  alleged  against  the  identity  of  Zayton 
with  Ch'tlanchow,  and  in  favour  of  its  being  rather  Changchow 
(a  great  city  60  m.  W.S.W.  of  Ch'tianchow),  or  a  port  on  the  river 
of  Changchow  near  Amoy.  "  Port  of  Zayton  "  may  have 
embraced  the  great  basin  called  Amoy  Harbour,  the  chief  part 
of  which  lies  within  the  Fu  or  department  of  Ch'tianchow;  but 
there  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that  the  Zayton  of  Marco  Polo  and 
Abulfeda  was  the  Ch'tianchow  of  the  Chinese.  Ibn  Batuta  in- 
forms us  that  a  rich  silk  texture  made  here  was  called  ZaitHniya; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
word  **  Satin,"  Zettani  in  medieval  Italian,  Aceytuni  in  Spanish. 
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CHIKCHIUA,  a  small  grey  hopping  rodent  mammal  {Chin* 
chiUa  Icmig^a),  of  the  approximate  SAX/t  of  a  squirrel,  inhabiting 
the  eastern  dopes  of  the  Andes  in  Chile  and  Bolivia,  at  altitudes 
between  8000  and  12,000  ft.  It  typifies  not  only  the  genus 
CHincMUay  but  the  family  ChinckUlidae,  for  the  distinctive 
features  of  which  see  Rodenha.  The  ordinary  chinchilla  is 
about  10  in.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  lobg  tail,  and  in  the  form 
of  its  h^ad  somewhat  resembles  a  rabbit.  It  is  covered  with  a 
dense  soft  fur  f  in.  long  on  the  back  and  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
length  on  the  sides,  of  a  delicate  French  grey  colour,  darkly 
mottled  on  the  upper  surface  and  dusky  white  beneath;  the  ears 
being  long,  broad  and  thinly  covered  with  hair.  Chinchillas 
live  in  burrows,  and  these  subterranean  dwellings  imdermine 
the  ground  in  some  parts  of  the  Chilean  Andes  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  •cause*  danger  to  travellers,  oh  horseback.  ..They  associate 
in  communities,  fotming  their  burrows  among  loose  rocks,  and 
coming  out  to  feed  in  the  early  morning  and  towards  sunset. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  roots  and  grasses,  in  search  of  which  they 
often  travel  eonsiderable  distances;  and  when  eating  they  sit  on 
their  haunches,  holding  their  food  in  their  for^paws.  The 
Indians  in  hunting  them  employ  the  grison  (Galidis  viUata)^  a 
member  of  the  weasel  family,  which  is  trained  to  enter  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  where  the  chinchillas  lie  concealed  diuring 
the  day.  The  fur  {q.v,)  of  this  rodent  was  priced  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  who  made  coverlets  and  other  articles  with  the  skin, 
and  at  thj&  .present  day  the  skins  are  exported  in  large  numbers 
to  Europe,  where  they  are  made  into  muffs,  tippets  and  trim- 
mings. That  chinchillas  have  not  under  such  circumstances 
become  rare,  if  not  extinct,  is  owing  to  their  extraordinary 
fecundity,  the  female  usually  produdng  five  or  six  young  twice 
a  year«  They  are  docile  in  disposition,  and  thus  well  fitted  for 
domeatication. .  The  Peruvian  chinchilla  (C.  brevicaudaia)  is 
larger,  with  relatively  shorter  ears  and  taU;  while  still  larger 
species  constitute  the  genus  Lagidiumy  ranging  from  the  Andes 
to.  Patagonia,  and  distinguished  by  having  four  in  place  of  five 
front-toes,  more  pointed  ears,  and  a  somewhat  differently  formed 
skull.   (See  also  Viscacha).  (R.  L.*) 

CHINDE»^ia  towzi  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  chief  port  for  the 
Zambezi  valley  and  British  Central  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinde  branch  of  the  Zambezi,  in  iS**  40'  S.,  36'*  30'  E.  Pop. 
(1907)  2790,  of  whom  218  were  Europeans.  Large  steamers  are 
unable  to  cross  the  bar,  over  which  the  depth  of  wat^r  varies  from 
lo  to  i8  ft.  Chinde  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery  in  1889 
that  the  branch  of  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  it  is  bui)t  is 
navigable  from  the  ocean  (see  Zambezi).  The  Portuguese  in 
1 891  granted  on  lease  for  99  years  an  area  of  s  acres— subse- 
quently ^[icreased  to  25 — to  the  British  government,  on  which 
goods  in  transit  to  British  possessions  could  be  stored  duty 
free.  This  block  of  land  is  known  as  the  British  Concession,  or 
British  Chinde.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  largely  depends 
on  the  transit  trade  with  Nyasaiand  and  North  East  Rhodesia* 
There  is  also  a  considerable  export  from  Portuguese  districts, 
sugar,  cotton  and  ground  nuts  being  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Zambezi  valley,  and  gold  and  copper  mines  worked. 

CHINDWIN,  a  river  of  Burma,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  its  entire  course  being  in  Burmese  territory.  It  is 
called  Ningthi  by  the  Manipuris.  The  Chindwin  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Tanai,  the  Tawan  and  the  Tar6n  or  Tur6ng, 
but  it  is  still  uncertain  which  is  the  main  stream.  The  Tanai 
has  hitherto  been  looked  on  as  the  chief  source.  It  rises  in  about 
25**  39'  N.  and  97**  E.,  on  the  Shwedaung-gyi  peak  of  the  Kum6n 
range,  12  m.  N.  of  Mogaung,  and  flows  due  N.  for  the  first  part 
of  its  course  until  it  reaches  the  Hukawng  valley,  when  it  turns 
to  the  W,  and  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  plain  to  the  end 
of  tHe  valley  proper.  There  it  curves  roimd  to  the  S.,  passes 
through  the  Taron  or  Tur6ng  valley,  takes  the  name  of  the 
Chindwin,  and  maintains  a  general  southerly  course  until  it 
enters  the  Irrawaddy,  after  flowing  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Chindwin  districts,  in  about  21°  30'  N. 
and  95**  15'  E.  Its  extreme  outlets  are  22  m.  apart,  the  interval 
forming  a  succession  of  long,  low,  partially  populated  islands. 
The  most  southerly  mouth  of  the  Chindwin  is,  according  to 


tradition,  an  artificial  channel,  cut  by  one  of  .the  kiiigs  of  Pagfin« 

It  was  choked  up  for  many  centuriea  until  in  1834.it  was  opened 

out  by  an  exceptional  flood.    The  Tanai  (it  is  frequently  called 

Tanaikha,  but  kha  is  merely  the  Kachin  word  for  river) ,  as  long 

as  it  retains  that  name,  is  a  swift,  clear  river,  from  50  to  300  yds. 

wide  and  from  3  to  15  ft.  deep.   The  river  is  navigated  by  native 

boats  in  the  Hukawng  valley,  but  launches  cannot  come  up 

from  the  Chindwin  proper  because  of  the>ree£s  blelow  Taro. 

The  Tar6n,  Tur6n^  or  Towan^  river  seems  to  be  the  real  main 
source  of  the  Chindwin.  It  flows  mto  the  Hukawng  valley  from  the 
north,  and  has  a  swift  current  with  a  succession  of  rapids.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  hills  to  the  south  of  Sadiya,  rising  from  10,000  to  1 1,000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  It  flows  throug[h  a  deep  valley,  with  a  general  £. 
and  W.  direction,  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  l^oglai.  It  then 
turns  S.,  and  after  draining  an  intricate  system  of  hills,  breaks  into 
the  Hukawng  valley  a  few  miles  N.  of  Saraw,  and  joins  or  receives 
the  Tanai  about  10  m.  above  Kintaw  village.  Except  the  Tanai, 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Upper  Chindwin  rise  in  mountains  that  are 
covered  at  least  with  winter  snows.  Below  the  Hukawng  valley  the 
Chindwin  is  interrupted  at  several  places  by  falls  or  transverse  reefs. 
At  the  village  of  Haksa  there  is  a  fall,  which  necessitates  tranship- 
ment from  6rge  boats  to  canoes.  Not  far  below  this  the  Uyu  river 
comes  in  on  the  left  bank  at  Homalin,  and  ffom  this  point  dowar 
wards  the  steamers  of  the  I  rrawaddv  Flotilla  Company  ply  fox  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Uyu  flows  through  a  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  valley,  and  during  the  rainy  season  it  is  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  150  m.  from  its  mouth  by  steamers  of  light  draught. 
Ordinarily  regular  steam  communication  with  Homafin  ceases  in 
the  dry  weather,  but  from  Kindat,  nearly  150  m.  below  it,  there  are 
weekly  steamers  all  the  year  round.  Below  Kindat  the  only  con- 
sideraole  affluent  of  the  Chindwin  is  the  Myit-tha,  which  receives 
the  Chin  hills  drainage.  The  Chindwin  rises  considerably  during  the 
rains,  but  in  March  and  April  it  is  here  and  there  s(^  shallow  as  to 
make  navigation  difficult  even  for  small  steam  launches*  Whirlpools 
and  narrows  and  shifting  sandbanks  also  ^ve  some  trouble,  but 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  navigation  since  the  British  annexa- 
tion. Kindat,  the  headquarters  of  the  Upper  Chindwin  district,  and 
Mdnywa  of  the  Lower,  are  on  the  banks  of  theriver*    Q.  Q,  Sc.) 

CHINDWIN,  UPPER  and  LOWEA,  two  districts  in  the 
Sagaing  division  of  Upper  Burma.  Upper  Chindwin  has  an 
area  of  X9|063  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1901,  of  154,551.  Lower  Chindwin  has  an  area  of  3480  3q.  m.» 
and  a  population  of  276,383*  Upper  Chindwin  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  lower  district,  and  is  boimded  on  the  N.  by  the  Chin,  Nfiga 
and  Kachin  hills;  on  the  K  they  are  bounded  by  the  Myitkyina, 
Katha  and  Shwebo  districts;  Lower  Chindwin  is  bounded  on^ 
the  S.  by  the  Pak6kku  and  Sagaing  districts;  and  botb  districts 
are  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Chin  hills,  and  by  Pak6kku  on 
the  southern  stretch.  The  western  portion  of  both  districts  is 
lully,  and  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Chindwin  is  of  the  same^ 
character.  Both  have  valuable  teak  forests.  The  total  rainfall 
averages  in  Lower  Chindwin  27  and  in  Upper  Chindwin  60  in. 
Coal  exists  in  extensive  fields,  but  these  are  not  very  accessible. 
Rice  forms  the  great  crop,  but  a  certaii^  amount  of  til-seed  and 
of  indigo  is  also  culdvated.  Kindat,  a  mere  village,  is  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  upper  district,  and  M6nywa,  with  a  population 
of  7869,  of  the  lower.  Both  are  on  the  Chindwin  river,  and  are 
served  by  the  steamers  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company.  A16n, 
close  to  M6nywa,  and  formerly  the  headquarters,  is  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  from  Sagaing  westwards,  which  was  opened  in  1900. 

CHINESE  PA  VILLON,  Turkish  Crescent,  Turkish  Jingle, 
or  JiNGUNG  Johnny  (Fr.  chapeau  chinois;  Ger.  lUrkischer 
Halbmond,  Schellenbaum;  Ital.  cappdlo  Chinese),  an  instrument 
of  percussion  of  indennite  sonorousness,  i.e.  not  producing  definite 
musical  tones.  The  chapeau  chinois  was  formerly  an  adjunct 
in  military  bands,  but  never  in  the  orchestra,  where  an  instru-* 
ment  of  somewhat  similar  shape,  often  confused  with  it  and 
known  as  the  Glockenspiel  (9.9.),  is  occasionally  called  into 
requisition.  The  Chinese  pavilion  consists  of  a  pole  about  6  ft. 
high  terminating  in  a  conical  metal  cap  or  pavilion,  hung  with 
small  jingling  bells  and  surmoimted  by  a  crescent  and  a  star. 
Below  this  pavilion  are  two  or  more  metal  bands  forming  a 
fanciful  double  crescent  or  squat  lyre,  likewise  furnished  with 
tiny  bells.  The  two  points  of  the  crescent  are  curved  over, 
ending  in  fanciful  animal  heads  from  whose  mouths  hang  low 
streaming  tails  of  horse-hair.  The  Chinese  pavilion  is  played  by 
shaking  or  waving  the  pole  up  and  down  and  jingling  the  bells,  a 
I  movement  which  can  at  best  be  but  a  slow  one  repeated  once  or 
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at  most  twice  m  a  bar  to  punctuate  the  phrases  and  add  foriUiancy 
to  the  miUtary  music.  The  Turkish  crescent  or  "  jinking  Johnny," 
as  it  was  familiarly  called  in  the  British  army  bands,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Janissaries  into  Western  Europe.  It  has  fallen  into 
disuse  now,  having  been  replaced  by  the  glockenspiel  or  steel 
harmonica.  Edinburgh  itniversity  poteesses  two  specimens.* 
In  the  1 8th  century  at  Bartholomew  Fair  one  of  the  chief  bands 
hired  was  one.  well  known  as  playing  in  London  on  winter 
evenings  in  front  of  the  Spring-Garden  coffee  house  and  opposite 
Wigley's.  This  band  consisted  of  a  double  drum,  ?t  Diitch  organ 
(see  Bak££;x.-Organ)i  a  tambourine,  a  violin,  pipes  and  the 
Turkish  jingle.2  (K.  S.) 

CHINOPORDy  an  urban  dbtrict  in  the  Epping  pariiamentary 
divfeion  of  Ei^ex,  Eni^nd,  loj  m.  N.  of  London  (Liverpool 
Street  station)  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (ipoi)  4373- 
It  lies  between  the  river  Lea  and  the  western  outskirts  of  Epping 
Fofest.  The  churish  of  AH  Saints  has  Early  English  and  Per- 
pen<Ecular  remains.  Queen  Elizabeth's  or  Fair  Mead  hunting 
lodge,  a  picturesque  half-t|mbered  building,  is  preserved  xmder 
the  Epping  Forest  Preservation  Act.  A  majestic  oak,  one  of 
the  finest  trees  in  the  Forest,  stands  near  it.  .  Buckhurst  Hill 
(an  Urban  district;  ppt>.  4786)  lies  to  the  N.E. 

CBl^ffGLEPUT^  or  CbtENGAiPAT,  atown  and  districit  of  British' 
India,  in  the  Madra&,presidency.  The.  town,  situated.  36  m.  by 
rail  from  Madras,  had- a  population  in  1901  of  10,551.  With 
Chandragiri  in  North  Arcot,  Chingleput  was  once  the  capital  of 
the  Vijayanagar  kings,,  after  their  overthrow  by  the  Mussulmans 
at  Talikota  in  1565.  In  1639  a  chief,  subject  to  these  kings, 
granted  to  the  East  India  Company  the  land  on  hrrhich  Fort  St 
George  now  stands.  The  fort  built  by  the  Vijayanag;ar  kings  in 
the  1 6th  century  was  of  strategic  importance,  owing  to  its 
swampy  surroundings  and  the  lake  that  flanked  its  side.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Frkencb  in  1751,  and  was  retaken  in  1752  by  Clive, 
after  which  it  proved  invaluable  to  the  British,  especially  wheri 
Lally  in  his  advafide  oil  Madras  left  it  unreduced  in  his,  rear. 
During  the  wars  of  the  British  with  Hyder  Ali  it  withstood  his 
power,  and  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  natives;  and  in  1780,  after 
the  defeat  of  Colonel  W.  Bailhe,  the  army  of  Sir  Hector  Munrt) 
here  found  refuge.  The  toym  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
pottery,  and  carries  on  a  traide  in  rice. 

The  District  oe  ChCngleput  surrounds  the  city  of  Madras, 
srtretcMng  along  the  coast  for  about  115  m.  The  administrative 
headquarters  are  at  Saidapet.  Area,  3079  sq.  m.  ;Pop.  (1901) 
1,313,122,  showing  an  increase  of  9%  in  the  decade.  Salt  is 
extensively  manufactured  all  along  the  coast.  Cotton  and  silk 
weaviilg  is  also  largely  tarried  on,  and  there  are  numerous  indigo 
vats,  tanneries  and  an  English  cigar  factory. 

CHIN  HILLS»  a  moimtairious  district  of  Upper  Burma,  It  lies 
on  the  border  between  the  Lushai  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  d:nd  the  plains  of  Burma,  and  has  ah  area  of  8000  sq:  m. 
It  is  bounded  N.'  by  Assafai'  and  Manipur,  S.  by  Arakan;  E.  by 
Burma,  and  W.  by  Tippera  and  the  Chittagong  hill  tracts.  The 
Chins,  Lushais  and  Kukis  are  to  the  iK>rth-east  border  of  India 
what  the  Pathan  tribes  ar^  to  the  north-west  frontier.  In  1895 
the  Chin  Hills  were  declared  a  part  of  the  province  of  Burma^ 
and  constituted  a  scheduled  district  which  is  now  administered 
by  a  political  officer,  with  headquarters  at  Falana.  The  tract 
forms  a  parallelogram  236  m.  from  N.  to  S.  by  100  to  1 50  m.  wide. 
The  country  consists  6i  a  much  broken  and  contorted  mass  of 
mountains,  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  The  main  ranges  run 
generally  N.  to  S.,  and  vary  in  height  from  5000  to  9000  ft., 
among  the  most  important  being  the  Letha  or  Tang,  which  is 
the  watershed  between  the  Chindwin  and  Manipur  rivers;  the 
Irabukklang,  which  divides  the  Sokte  tribe  from"  the  Whenchs 
and  sheds  the  water  from  its  eastern  slopes  into  Upper  Burma 
and  that  from  its  western  slopes  into  Arakan;  and  the  Rong- 
klang,  which  with  its  prolongations  is  the  main  watershed  of  the 
southern  hills,  its  eastern  slopes  draining  into  the  Myittha  and 
thus  into  the  Chindwin,  •  while  the  western  fall  drains  into  the 

^  See  Captain  C.  R.  Day,  Descriptive  Catalogue  df  Musical  Instru- 
ments (Loiidon,  1891),  p.  23^. 
*  See  Hoiie's  Bueryday  BoQk%  j*  ia48« 


Boinu  river,  which  >vii^ng  through  the  hilb  discharge Jtsell 
eventually  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  highqst  peak  yet  di&« 
covered  is  the  Likkng,  between  Rawywa  and  Lungno,  ^ifte  70  m. 
S.  of  Haka  (nearly  zo.ooo  ft.). 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Kukis  of  Manipur,  the  Lushais  of  Bengal 
and  Assam,  and  the  Chins  originally  lived  m  Tibet  and  are  of  the  same 
stock  J  their  form  of  government;  method  of  cultivation,  manners 
and  customs,  beliefs  and  traditions  all  point  to  one  origilu  ^Thetriow 
speech,  the  serioua  manner,,  the  respect  for  birth  and  the  »lf mwledg^ 
of  pedigrees,  the  duty  of  revenge,  the  taste  for  and  the.  treacherous 
method  of  warfare,  the  curse  of  drink,  the  virtue  of  hospitality,  the 
clannish  feeling,  the  vice  of  avarice,  the  fihhy  state  of  the  body, 
mutual  distrust,  impatience  under  control,  the  want  of  ppwer  of 
combination  and  of  continued  eflfort,  arrogance  in  victorv',  speedy 
discouragement  and,  panic  in  defeat,  are  common  traits.  The  Chins, 
Lushais  and  Kukis  weie  noted  for  the  secrecy  of  their,  plans,  the 
suddenness  of  their  raids*  and  their  extraordinary  speed  in  retreating 
to  their  fa;stnes3es.  After  committing  a  raid  they  have  been  kno^nrn 
to  march  two  days  and  two  nights  consecutively  withoi,it  copking  a 
meal  or  sleeping,  so  as  to  escape  from  any  parties  which  wgjit  fdlow 
them.  The  British,  sin^ce  the  occupation  of  Upper  Burma,  nave  be^n 
able  to  penetrate  the  Chin^Lushai  country  from  ho^  sides  at  once. 
The  pacification  of  the  Chin  Hills  is  a  triumph  for  Bntiish  administia-i 
tion.  Roads,  on  which  Chin  coolies  now  readily  work,  have  bee;a  con- 
structed in  all  directions.  The  rivers  have  been  bridged ;  the  people 
have  taken  up  the  cultivation  of  English  vegetables,  a^the  indig 
ous  districts  have,  been  largely  developed.*  The, Chin  Hills  ha( 
population  (1901  census)  of  $7,189,  while  the  Chins  in  Burma  tpt^l 
1 79,292.  The  Pakdkku  Chin  Hills,  which  form  a  separate  tract,  have 
an  area  of  2260  sq.  m.»  pop.  (1961)  13,116.  O-C.  So.)    , 

CHINKIANG,  or  CittJN-KiANG-Fn,  a  treaty  port  ojf  China,  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-su,  on  the  Yangtsze-kiang  abov6  Shanghai, 
from  which  it  is  distant.  160  m.  It  is  in  railway  coinpc^unipation 
both  with  Shanghai  and  Nanking  (40  m.  distant),  and  being  at 
the  point  where  the  Grand  Canal  running  N.  and  S.  intersects 
the  Yangtsze,  which  runs  E.  and  W.,  is  peculiarly  well  situated 
to  be  a  commercial  entrep6t.  The  total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  for  1904  was  £4,652,992;  estimated  pop.  168,000.  In  the 
war  of  1842  it' yielded  to  the  British  onJy  alter  a  desperate 
resistance.  It  was  laid  waste  by  the  T'aip*ing  Rebels  in  1853, 
and  was  recaptured  by  the  imperial  forces  in  185^, .       , 

CHINO-JAPANBSE  WAR  (1894-95).  The  causes  of.;  this 
confflct  arose  out  of  the  immemorial  rivalry  of  China  and  Japan 
for  influence  in  Korea.  In  the  16th  century  a  firoloriged  war  in 
the  peninsula  had  ended  with  the  failure  of  Japan  to  piake  good 
her  footing  on  the  mainland — ^a  failure  brought  •  about  largely  by 
lack  of  naval  resoiirces.  In  more  modem  times  (1875^  nS^c,  1884) 
Japan  had  repeatedly  sent  e3q>editions  to  K.ofea,  and  had  fostered 
the  growth  of  a  progressive  party  in  Seoul.  The  difficulties  of 
18S4  were  settled  between  China  and  Japan  by.  the  contention  of 
Tientsin,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that  in  the*  event  of  future 
intervention  each  should  inform  the  other  if  it  were  decided  to 
despatch  troops  to  the  peninsula.  Nine  years, latcf.  the  occasion 
arose. .  A  serious  rebellion  induced  the  Korean,  gov^rmnent  to 
apply  for  military  assistance  from  China.  Early  in  June  £894 
a  small  force  of  Chinese  troops  were  sent  to  Asa*!!,  arid  Japan, 
duly  informed  of  this  action,  replied  by  furnishing  heir  tmnister 
at  Seoul  with  an  escort,  rapidly  following  up  this  step  tiy  the 
despatch  of  abeoit  5000  troops  under  Major-C^eneral'  Oshimaj 
A  complicated  situajbion  thus  arose.  Chinese  troops  wfere  present 
in  Korea  by  the  request  of  the  government  to  put  down  rebellioi^. 
The  Japanese  controlled  the  capital,  and  decHned  to; recognize 
Korea  as  a  tributary  of  China.  Biit  she  proposed'  that  the 
two  powers  should  unite  to  suppress  the  disturbance  and  to 
inaugurate  certain  specified  reforms.  China  considered  that  the 
measures  of  reform  must  be  left  to  Korea  herself.  The  reply  wa^ 
that  Japan  considered  the  government  of  Korea  '*  lacking  in 
some  of  the  elements  which  are  essential  to  responsible  inde- 
pendence." By  the  middle  of  July  war  had  become  inevitable 
unless  the  Peking  government  wrere  willing  to  abandon  all  claima 
over  Korea,  and  as  Chinese  troops  were  already  in  the  country  by 
invitation,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  shadowy  suzerainty 
^ould  be  abandoned.  . 

At  Seoid  the  issue  was  forced  by  the  Japanese  rninisl^,  who 
delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the  Korean  government  on  the  20th  of 
July.  On  the  23rd  the  palace  was  forcibly  occupied.  Meanwhile 
China  had  despatched  about  8000  troops  to  the  Yalu  river. 
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The  outbreak  of  war  thus  found  the  Japanese  in  possession  of 
Seoul  and  ready  to  send  large  forces  to  Korea,  while  the  Chinese 
occupied  Asan'  (about  40  m.  south  of  the  capital) ,  and  had  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  in  Manchuria  in  addition  to  those 
despatched  to  the  Yalu  river.  To  Japan  the  command  of  the 
sea  was  essential  for  the  secure  transport  and  supply  of  her 
tro6ps.  Without  it  the  experience  of  the  war  of  the  i6th  century 
would  b^  repeated.  China,  too,  could  only  utilize  overland  routes 
to  Korea  by  submitting  to  the  difficulties  and  delays  entailed. 
To  both  powers  the  naval  question  was  thus  important. 

By  the  time  war  was  finally  declared  (August  i)  hostilities  had 
already  begun.  On  the  25th  of  July  Oshima  set  out  from  Seoul  to 
attack  the  Chinese  at  Asan.  On  the  29th  he  won  a  victory  at  S6ng- 
hwan,  but  the  Chinese  commander  escaped  with  a  considerable  part 
of  his  forces  bv  a  detour  to  Ping- Yang  (Phyong^Yang).  Meanwhile 
a  portion  of  the  Japanese  fleet  nad  encountered  some  Chinese  war- 
ships and  transports  off  Phung-Tao,  and  scored  an  imix>rtant  success, 
sinfeing,  amongst  other  vessels,  the  transport "  Kowshing  *'  (July  2 O. 
The  loss  of  more  than  1000  Chinese  soldiers  in  this  vessel  materially 
lightened  Oshima 's  task.  The  intention  of  the  Chinese  to  crush 
their  enemies  between  their  forces  at  Asan  and  Ping- Yang  was 
completely  frustrated,  and  the  Japanese  obtained  control  of  all 
floutnern  Korea. 

Reinforcements  from  Japan  were  now  pouring  into  Korea,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  rival  navies  had  not  yet  tried  conclusions,  and 
General  Nozu,  the  senior  Japanese  officer  present,  soon  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  move  on  Ping- Yang.  Three  columns  converged 
upon  the  place  on  the  15th  of  Septeml^r,  and  in  spite  of  its  strong 
walls  earned  it.  though  only  after  severe  fighting. 

Nearly  all  the  troops  on  either  side  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
scene  of  war  by  sea,  though  the  decisive  contest  for  sea  supremacy 
was  still  to  be  fought.  The  Chinese  admiral  Ting  with  the  Northern 
Squadron  (which  alone  took  part  in  the  war)  had  hitherto  remained 
inactive  in  Wei-hai-wei,  and  on  the  other  side  Vice-Admiral  Ito's 
fleet  had  not  directly  interfered  with  the  hostile  transports  which 
were  reinforcing  the  troops  on  the  Yalu.  But  two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Ping- Yang,  Ting,  who  had  conveyed  a  laige  body  of 
troops  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  encountered  the  Japanese  fleet  on 
his  return  journey  off  Hai-Yang-Tao  on  the  17th  of  September. 
The  heavy  battleships  **  Chen- Yuen  "  and  **  Ting-Yuen  "  constituted 
the  strongest  element  of  the  Chinese  squadron,  for  the  Japanese, 
superior  as  they  were  in  every  other  factor  of  success,  had  no  vessels 
which  coutd  compare  with  these  in  the  matter  of  protection.  Ting 
advanced  in  a  long  irregular  line  abreast;  the  battleships  in  the 
centre,  the  lighter  vesseb  on  the  wines.  Ito*s  fast  cruisers  steamed 
in  line  ahead  against  the  Chinese  right  wine^  crushing  their  weaker 
oppoiients  with  their  fire.  In  the  end  the  Chmese  fleet  was  defeated 
and  scattered,  but  the  two  heavy  battleships  drew  off  without 
serious  injury.  This  battle  of  the  Yalu  gave  Japan  command  of 
the  8ea»  but  Ito  continued  to  act  with  great  caution.  The  remnants 
of  tne  vanquished  fleet  took  refuge  in  Port  Arthur,  whence  after 
repairs  Ting  proceeded  to  Wei-hai-wei. 

The  vic;^ory  of  Ping- Yang  had  cleared  Korea  of  the  Chinese  troops, 
but  on  the  lower  Yalu — their  own  frontier — large  forces  threatened 
a  second  advance.  Marshal  Yamagata  therefore  took  the  offensive 
with  his  1st  army,  and  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  October,  under  great 
difficulties — ^though  without  serious  opposition  from  the  enemy — 
forced  the  passage  of  the  river  and  occupied  Chiulien-cheng.  Part 
of  the  Chinese  force  retired  to  the  north-east,  part  to  Feng-hwang- 
cheng  and  Hsiu-yuen  (Siu-Yen).  The  Japanese  ist  army  advanced 
several  columns  towards  the  mountains  of  Manchuria  to  secure  its 
conquests  and  prepare  for  a  future  advance.  General  Tachimi's 
brigade  occupied  Feng-hwang-cheng  on  the  29th  of  October.  On 
the  7th  of  November  a  column  from  the  Yalu  took  Takushan,  and 
a  few  days  later  a  converging  attack  from  these  two  places  was  made 
upon  Hsiu-yuen,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  Chinese.  Meanwhile 
Tachimi,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  on  the  Mukden  and  Liao- 
Yang  roads,  found  the  Chinese  in  force.  A  simultaneous  forward 
move  by  both  sides  led  to  the  action  of  Tsao-ho-ku  (November  30), 
after  which  both  sides  withdrew — ^the  Ch  nese  to  the  line  of  the 
mountains  covering  Hai-cheng,  Liao-Yang  and  Mukden,  with  the 
Tatar  general  Ikotenga's  force,  14,000  strong,  on  the  Japanese  right 
north-east  of  Feng-hwang-cheng;  and  the  Japanese  to  Chiulien- 
cheng,  Takushan  and  Hsiu-yuen.  The  difficulties  of  supply  in  the 
bills  were  almost  insurmountable,  and  no  serious  aovance  was 
intended  by  the  Japanese  until  Jai^uary  1805,  wl^en  it  was  to  be  made 
in  co-operation  with  the  2nd  army.  This  army,  under  Marshal 
Oyama,  had  been  formed  in  September  and  at  first  sent  to  Chemulpo 
Sf^  a  support  to  the  forces  under  Yamagata;  but  its  chief  task  was 
the  siege  and  capture  of  the  Chinese  fortress,  dockyard  and  arsenal 
of  Port  Arthur. 

The  Liao-Tong  peninsula  was  guarded  by  the  walled  qity  of 
Kinchow  and  the  torts  of  Ta-lien-wan  (Dalny  under  the  Russian 
regime,  aild  Talren  under  the  Japanese)  as  well  as  the  fortifications 
arouffd  Port  Arthur  itself.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  disem- 
Iwkatipn  of  tJjie  ^nd  army  began  near  Pi-tsze-wo,  and  the  successive 
columns  of  the  Japanese  graaually  moved  towards  Kinchow,  which 


was  oarried  without  difficulty  on  the  6th  of  Npyefi^ber*  .  Even  less 
resistance  was  offered  by  the  modern  forts  of-  Ta-lien-wan.  The 
Japanese  now  held  a  good  harbour  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main 
fortress.  Here  they  landed  siege  artillery,  and  on  the  17th  of 
November  the  advance  was  resuxned.  The  attack  was  made  on  the 
19th  at  dawn.  Yamaji's  division  (Nogi's  and  NishiV  brisades) 
after,  a  trying  night  march  assaulted  and  carried  the  western  defences 
and  moved  upon  the  town^  Has^awa  in  the  centre,  as  soon  as 
Yamaji  began  to  appear  in  rear  01  his  o)pponents  in  the  northern 
forts,  pushed  home  his  attack  with  equei  success,  and  by  3  VM» 
practically  all  resistance  was  at  an*  end.  The  Japanese  paid  for 
;  this  important  success  with  but;  42A  casualties.^  Meanwhile  the 
Chinese  general  Sung,  who  had  marched  from  Hai-chenp;  to  engage 
the  2nd  army,  appeared  before  Kinchow,  where  he  received  on  the 
22nd  a  severe  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  garrison.  Marshal 
Oyama  subse9uently  stationed  his  advanced  guard  towards  Hai- 
cheng,  the  main  body  af  Kinchow,  and  a  bcig^e  of  infantry  at  Port 
Arthur.  Soon  after  this  overtures  of  peace  were  made  by  China; 
but  her  envoy,  a  foreigner  unfurnished  with  credentials,  was  not 
received  by  the  Tokyo  government; 

The  Japanese  1st  army  (now  under  General  Nozu)  at  Antung 
and  Feng-hwang-cheng  prepared,  in  spite  of  the  season,  to  move 
across  the  mountains,  and  on  the  3rd  oi  December  General  Katsurai 
left  Antung  for  Hai-cheng.  His  line  of  march  was  by  Hsi-mu-cheng, 
and  strong  Rank  guards  followed  parallel  routes  on  either  side. 
The  march  was  accomplished  safely  and  Hai-cheng  occupied  on  the 
13th  of  December.  In  the  mea^ntime  Tachimi  had  moved  northward 
from  Feng-hwang-cheng,  in  order  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  from  Hai-cheng,  and  there  were  some  small  engagements 
between  this  force  and  that  of  Ikotenga,  who  ultimately  retired 
beyond  the  mountains  to  Liao*Yang.i  Sung  had  already  left  Kai- 
ping  to  secure  Hai-cheng  when  he  heard  oTthe  fall  of  that  place: 
his  communications  with  Ikotenga  beine  now  severed,  he  swerved 
to  the  north-west  and  establisheda  new  base  at  Niu-chwang.  Once 
on  his  new  line  Sung  moved  upon  Hai-cheng.  As  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  be  prevented  from  joining  forces  with  Ikotenga« 
General  Katsura  marched  out  of  Hai^iheng  to  fight  him.  At  Kang- 
wan^-tsai  (December  19th)  the  Chinese  displayed  unusual  steadiness, 
and  It  cost  the  Japanese  some  343  casualties  to  dislod^  the  enemy. 
The  victors  returned  to  Hai-cheng  exhausted  with  their  dforts,  but 
secure  from  attack  for  some  time  to  come*  The  advanced  ttx)ops  of 
the,  2nd  army  (No^^i's  brigade)  were  now  ready  to  advance,  and  only . 
the  Kai-ping  gamson  (left  behind  by  ^ung^  barred  their  junction 
with  Katsura.  At  Kai-ping  (January  lotn)  the  resistance  of  the 
Chinese  was  almost  as  steady  as  at  Kang-wang-tsai,  and  the  Japanese 
lost  300  killed  and  wounded  in  their  succes^ul  attack.  In  neither 
of  these  actions  was  the  defeated  force  routed»  nor  did  it  retire  very 
far.  On  the  17th  of  January  and  again  on  the  22nd  Ikotenga 
attacked  Hai-cheng  from  the  north,  but  was  repulsed.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  2nd  army,  still  under  Oyama,  had  undertaken 
operations  against  Wei-hai-wei,  the  second  great  fortress  and  dock- 
yard of  northern  China,  where  Admiral  Ting's  squadron  had  bran 
refitting  since  the  battle  of  tiie  Yalu;  and  it  was  hoped  that  both 
armies  would  aocomplish  their  present  tasks  in  time  to  'advance  in 
the  summer  against  Peking  itself.  On  the  1 8th  of  January  a  naval 
demonstration  was  made  at  Teng-chow-fu,  70^  m.  west  of  Wei-hai- 
wei,  and  on  the  19th  the  Japanese  began  their  disembarkation  at 
Yung-cheng  Bay,  about  12  m.  from  Wei-hai-wei,  The  landing  was 
scarcely  opposed,  and  on  the  26th  the  Japanese  advance  was  begun. 
The  south-eastern  defences  of  Wei-hai-wei  harbour  were  carried  by 
the  6th  division,  whilst  the  2nd  division  reached  the  inner  waters 
of  the  bay,  driving  the  Chinese  before  them.  The  fleet  under  Ito 
co-operated  effectively.  On  the  night  of  the  4th-sth  of  February 
the  Chinese  squadron  in  harbour  was  attacked  by  ten  torpedo 
boats.  Two  boats  were  lost,  but  the  armour-clad  "  Ting- Yuen  " 
was  sunk.  On  the  following  night  a  second  attack  was  made,  and 
three  more  vessels  were  sunk.  On  the  9th  the  **  Ching-Yuen  " 
was  sunk  by  the  guns  in  one  of  the  captured  forts.  On  the  12th 
Admiral  Ting  wrote  to  Admiral  Ito  offering  to  sur?*ender,  and  then 
took  poison,  other  officers  following  his  example.  Wei-hai-wei  was 
then  dismantled  by  the  Japanese,  who  recovered  the  remnant  of  the 
Chinese  squadron,  including  the  *'  Chen  Yuen,*'  and  the  2nd  army 
concentrated  at  Port  Arthur  for  the  advance  on  Peking. 

While  this  campaign  was  in  progress  the  Chinese  despatched  a 
second  peace  mission,  also  with  defective  credentials.  The  Japanese 
declinea  to  treat,  and  the  mission  returned  to  China.  In  Febniarjj 
the  Chinese  made  f  urtheilunsuccessf  ul  attacks^n  Hai-cheng.  Yamaji 
near  Kai-ping  fought  a  severe  action  on  the  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  of 
February  at  Taping-shan  against  a  part  of  Sung's  army  under 
General  Ma-yu-kun.  This  action  was  fought  with  2  ft.  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  thermometer  registering  zero  F.,  and  no  less  than 
1500  cases  of  frost-bite  were  reported.  It  was  the  intention  of 
General  Nozu,  after  freeing  the  Hai-cheiig  garrison  from  Ikotenga, 
to  seize  Niu-chwang  port.  Two  divisions  converged  on  An-shan- 
chan,  and  the  Chinese,  threatened  in  front  and  flank,  retired  to 
Liao-Yang.  Meanwhile  two  more  attacks  on  Hai-cheng  had  been 
repulsed.  The  3rd  and  5th  divisions  then  moved  on  Niu-chwang, 
and  Yamaji's  1st  division  at  Kai-ping  joined  in  the  advance.  The 
column  from  An-shan-chan  stormed  Niu-chwa:ng,  Which  V/2A 
obstinately  defended,  and  coSt^tlie  ^tormers  neariy  400  men.    All 
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tkvee  divisions  conveiged  on  Nii*-ch.wang  port  (Yu^-kow),  and  th^ 
iinal  engagement  tcx>k  place  at  Tien-chwang-tai»  which  was  captured 
on  the  9th  of  March.  The  Chinese  forces  in  Manchuria  being 
thoroughly  broken  and  dispersed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Japanese  from  proceeding  to  the  occupation  of  Peking,  since 
they  could,  after  the  break-up  of  the  ice,  land  and  supply  large 
forces  at  Shan-bai-kwan,  within  170  m.  of  the  capital.  Two  more 
Japanese  divisions  were  sent  out,  with  Prince  Komatsu  as  supreme 
commander.  Seven  divisions  were  at  Port  Arthur  ready  to  embark, 
when  negotiations  were  reopened.  Li  Hung-Chang  proceeded  to 
Shimonoseki,  where  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  17th  of  April  1395. 
An  expedition  was  sent  towards  the  end  of  March  to  the  Pescadores, 
and  later  the  Imperial  Guard  division  was  sent  to  Formosa.     , 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  Chinese  losses  in  the  war.  The 
Japanese  lost  4177  men  by  death  in  action  or  by  sickness,  and 
56,862  were  wounded  or  disabled  by  sickneas,  Occlusive  of  the 
losses  in  the  Formosa  and  Pescadores  expeditions.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  these  losses  were  incurred  by  the  1st  army  in  the  trying 
winter  campaign  in  Manchuria. 

The  most  important  works  dealing  with  the  war  are:  Vladimir, 
China-Japan  war  (London,  1696);  Jukichi  Inouye,  The  Jaf^n- 
China  War  (Yokohama,  &c.,  1896);  du  Boulay,  Epitome  of  the 
Chino- Japanese  War  fLondon,  1896),  the  official  publication  of  the 
British  War  Office;  Atteridge,  Wars  of  the  Nineties,  pp.  535-636 
(London,  1899);  von  Kunowski  and  FretadoHT,  Der  japanisch- 
ckinesische.  Krieg  (Leipzig,  1895);  von  MCdler,  Der  Krieg  sunschen 
China  und  Japan  (Berlin,  1895) :  Bujac,  Precis  de  quMues  cam- 
pagnes  contemporaines:  It.  La  Guerre  sino-japonaise  (Paris  and 
Limoges). 

CHIKON,  a  town  of  western"  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  ri^t  bank  bf  the 
Vienne,  32  m.  S.W.  of  Tours  on  the  State  railway.  Pop.  (1906) 
4071.  Chinon  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  eminence  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  famous  castle.  Its  natrow,  winding 
streets  cbntain  many  houses  of  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries.  The 
oldest  of  its  churches,  St  Mexme,  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  but 
only  the  facade  and  nave  are  left.  The  church  of  St  Etienne  dates 
from  the  isth  century,  that  of  St  Maurice  from  the  12th,  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  The  castle,  which  has  imdergone  considerable 
modem  restoration,  consists  of  three  portions.  That  to  the  east, 
the  Chllteau  de  St  Georges,  built  by  Henry  U.  of  England,  has 
almost  vanished,  only  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall  remaining. 
The  ChAteau  du  Milieu  (nth  to  isth  centuries)  comprises  the 
keep,  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge  and  the  Grand  Logis,  in  the 
principal  apartment  of  which  the  first  meeting  between  Joan  of 
Arc  and  Charles  VII.  took  place.  Gf  the  Ch&teau  du  Coudray, 
which  is  separated  By  a  moat  from  the  ChAteau  du  Milieu,  the 
chief  remains  are  the  Tour  du  Moulin  (loth  century)  and  two  less 
ancient  towers.  A  statue  of  Rabelais,  who  was  born  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  stands  on  the  river-quay.  Chinon  has 
trade  in  wheat,  brandy,  red  wine  and  plums.  Basket  and  rope 
manufacture,  tanning  and  cooperage  are  among  its  industries. 
Chinon  (Caino)  existed  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul, 
and  was  from  early  times  an  important  fortress.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Visigoths,  and  subsequently,  after  forming  part  of  the 
royal  domain,  came  to  the  counts  of  Touraine  and  from  them 
to  the  counts  of  Anjou.  Henry  II.  often  resided  in  the  castle, 
and  died  there.  The  place  was  taken  by  Philip  Augustus  in 
1205  after  a  year's  siege. 

CHINOOK,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  dwelling  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  Washington.  They  were  fishermen 
and  traders,  and  used  huge  canoes  of  hollowed  cedar  trunks. 
The  tribe  is  practically  extinct,  but  the  name  survives  in  the  trade 
language  known  as  "  Chinook  jargon."  This  has  been  analysed 
as  composed  of  two-fifths  Chinook,  two-fifths  other  Indian 
tongues,  and  the  rest  English  and  Canadian  French;  but  the 
proportion  of  English  has  tended  to  increase.  The  Chinookan 
linguistic  family  includes  a  number  of  separate  tribes. 

The  name  Chinook  is  also  applied  to  a  wind  which  blows  from 

W.  or  N.  over  the  dopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  it 

descends  as  a  dry  wind  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer  (cf , 

Pdhn).   It  is  due  to  a  cyclone  passing  northward,  and  continues 

from  a  few  hour?  to  several  days.  It  moderates  the  climate  of  the 

eastern  Rockies,  the  snow  melting  quickly  on  accoimt  of  its 

warmth  and  vanishing  on  account  of  its  dryness,  so  that  it  is  said 

to  "  Hck  up  "  the  snow  from  the  sloped. 

See  Gill,  Dictionary  of  Chinook  Jargon  (Portland,  Ore,,  1891); 
Boas«  "  Chinook  TexUi    in  Smithsonian  Import,  Bureau  of  Ethno^ 


logy  (Washington,  i9q^);  J.  C.  Pilling,  "  Bibnqgraphy  of  Chinookan 
Languages/'  Smithsonian  Report,  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (Washington, 
1893);  Horatio  Hale,  Manual  of  Oregon  Trade  Language  (London, 
1890);  G.  C.  Shaw,  The  Chinook  Jargon  (Seattle,  1909);  Handbook 
0/ i4  merioin /fiiiaTTf  (Washington,  1907). 

CHINSURA,  a  town  of  British  India,  on  the  Hugli  river,  24  m. 
above  Calcutta)  formerly  the  principal  Dutdi'  settlement  in 
Bengal.  The  Dutch  erected  a  factory  here  in  1656,  on  a  heakhy 
spot  of  ground,  much  preferable  to  that  on  which  Calcuttl^  & 
situated.  In  1759  a  British  force  under  Colonel  Forde  was 
attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Chinsura  on  its  march  to  Chander- 
nagore,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  Ehitch  were  entirely 
routed.  In  r795,  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  settlement  was 
occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  At  the  peace  of  1814  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  among  the  cessions  in  India 
made  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  1825  in  exchange  for 
the  British  possessions  in  Sumatra.  HugH  College  is  maintained 
by  government;  and  there  are  a  number  of  schools,  several  of 
which  are  carried  on  by  Scottish  Presbyterian  missionaries. 
Chinsura  is  included  in  the  Hugii  municipab'ty. 

CHINTZ,  a  word  derived  from  the  Hindu  chint,  spotted  or 
variegated.  This  name  was  given  to  a  kind  of  stained  or  painted 
calico  produced  in  India.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  highly  glazed 
printed  calico,  commonly  made  in  several  colours  on^  a  light 
ground  and  used  for  bed  hangings,  covering  furniture,  &c. 

CHI06GIA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Venetia,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Venice,  from  which  it  is  18}  m.  S.  by  sea.  Pop. 
( 1901 )  2 1 ,384  (town)  ,31,218  (commune) .  It  is  inhabited  mostly 
by  fishermen,  and  is  situated  upon  an  island  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
lagoons.  It  is  traversed  by  one  main  canal,  La  Vena.  The 
peculiar  dialect  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  still  survive  to 
soToe  extent.  It  is  of  earlier  origin  than  Venice,  and  indeed  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Roman  Portus  Aedro,  or  Ebro, 
though  its  name  is  derived  from  the  Roman  Fossa  Claudia, 
a  canalized  estuary  which  with  the  two  mouths  of  the  Meduacus 
(Brenta)  went  to  form  the  harbour.  In  672  it  entered  the 
league  of  the  cities  of  the  lagoons,  and  recognised  the  authority 
of  the  doge.  In  809  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  Pippin,  but 
in  XI 10  was  made  a  city,  remaining  subject  to  Venice,  whose 
fortunes  it  thenceforth  followed.  It  was  captured  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance  by  the  Genoese  in  1379,  but  recovered  in  1380. 
Chioggia  is  connected  by  rail  with  Rovigo,  35  m.  to  the  sputh- 
west.  (T.As.) 

Naval  War  of  Chioggia  {i 378-^80). — ^The  naval  war  of  137S- 
1380,  carried  on  by  Venice  against  the  Genoese  and  their  allies, 
the  lord  of  Carrara  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  is  of  exceptional 
interest  as  one  in  \diich  a  superior  naval  power,  having  suffered 
disaster  in  its  home  waters,  and  iiaving  been  invaded,  was  yet 
able  to  win  in  the  end  by  holding  out  till  its  squadrons  in  distant 
seas  could  be  recalled  for  its  defence. 

When  the  war  b^[an  in  the  spring  of  1378,  Venice  was  mainly 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  its  trading  stations  in  the  Levant  and 
the  Black  Sea,  which  were  e^mosed  to  the  attacks  of  the  (j^noese. 
The  more  powerful  of  the  two  fleets  which  it  sent  out  was  despatched 
into  the  eastern  Mediterranean  under  Carlo  Zeoo,  the  bailiff  and 
captain  of  Negropont.  A  smaller  force  was  sent  to  operate  against 
the  Genoese  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Vettor  Piaani.  The  possessions  of  Venice  on  the  main* 
land,  which  were  then  small,  were  assailed  by  Francesco  Carnira  snd 
the  Hungarians.  Her  only  all>^  in  the  war,  Bemab6  Visconti  of 
Milan,  ^ave  her  little  help  on  this  side,  but  his  mercenaries  invaded 
the  temtory  of  Genoa.  The  danger  on  land  seemed  trifling  to  Venice 
so  long  as  she  could  keep  the  sea  open  to  her  trade  and  press  the 
war  against  the  Genoese  in  the  Levant. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  war  the  plans  of  the  senate  were 
carried  out  with  general  success.  While  Carlo  Zeno  harassed  the 
Genoese  stations  m  the  Levant,  Vettor  Pisani  brought  one  of  their 
squadrons  to  action  on  the  30th  of  May  1378  off  Punta  di  Anzio  to 
the  south  of  the  Tiber,  and  defeated  it.  The  battle  was  fought  in 
a  gale  by  lo  Venetian  against  11  Genoese  galleys.  The  Genoese 
admiral,  Luigi  de'  Fieschi,  was  taken  with  5  of  his  galleys,  and  others 
were  wreck^.  Four  of  the  squadron  escaped,  and  steered  for 
Famagusta  in  Cyprus,  then  held  by  Genoa.  If  Pisani  had  directed 
his  course  to  Genoa  itself,  which  was  thrown  into  a  panic  by  th^ 
defeat  at  Anzio,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  dictated  peace*, 
but  he  thought  hia  squadron  too  weak,  and  preferred  to  follow  the 
Genoese  galleys  which  had  fled  to  Famagusta.  During  the  summer 
of  1378  he  was  etnployed  partly  in  attacking  the  en^niy  in  Cypryg 
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but  mainly  in  taking  possession  of  the  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  toirns 
which  supported  the  rlungarians  from  fear  of  the  aggressive  ambition 
of  Venice.  He  was  ordered  to  winter  on  the  coast  of  Istria,  where 
his  crews  suffered  from  exposure  and  disease*  Genoa,  having 
recovered  from  the  panic  caused  by  the  disaster  at  Anzios  decided  to 
attack  Venice  at  home  while  the  best  of  her  ships  were  absent  with 
Cario  Zeno.  She  sent  a  strong  fleet  into  the  Adriatic  under  Luciano 
Doria.  Pisani  had  been  reinforced  early  in  the  spring  of  1378*  but 
when  he  was  sighted  by  the  Genoese  fleet  of  25  sail  on  Pola  m  Istria 
on  the  7th  of  May,  he  was  slightly  outnumbered*  and  his  crews  were 
still  weak.  The  Venetian  admiral  would  have  preferred  to  avoid 
battle,  and  to  check  an  attack  on  Venice  itself,  by  threatening  the 
Genoese  fleet  from  his  base  on  the  Istrian  coast.  He  was  forced  into 
battle  by  the  commissioner  ifroveditore)  Michael  Steno,  who  as 
agent  of  the  senate  had  authority  over  the  admiral.  The  Venetians 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  their  galleys  except  six.  Luciano 
poria  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  Genoese,  who  had  suffered  severely, 
did  not  at  once  follow  up  their  sucx:ess.  On  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Pietro  Doria,  with  reinforcements,  they  appeared  off  the 
Lido,  the  outer  barrier  of  the  lagoon  of  Venice,  in  July,  and  in 
August  they  entered  on  a  combined  naval  and  military  attack  on  the 
city,  in  combination  with  the  Carrarese  and  the  Hungarians.  The 
Venetians  had  closed  the  passages  through  the  outer  banks  except 
at  the  southern  end,  at  the  island  of  Brondolo,  and  the  town  of 
Chioggia.  The  barrier  here  approaches  close  to  the  mainland,  and 
the  position  facilitated  the  co-operation  of  the  Genoese  with  the 
Carrarese  and  Hungarians,  but  Chioggia  is  distant  from  Venice, 
which  could  only  be  reached  along  the  canals  across  the  lag:oon.  The 
Venetians  had  taken  up  the  buoys  which  marked  the  fairway,  and 
had  placed  a  light  squadron  on  the  lagoon.  The  allies,  after  occupy- 
ing the  island  of  Brondolo,  attacked,  and  on  the  13th  of  August 
took  the  town  of  Chioggia  with  its  garrison  of  3000  men. 

There  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  advanc- 
ing to  the  city  of  Venice  except  the  difficult  navi^tion  of  the  lagoon. 
The  senatie  apjpiied  for  p^ce,  but  when  the  Genoese  replied  that 
they  were  resolved  to  '*  oit  and  bridle  the  horses  of  Saint  Mark  " 
the  Venetians  decided  to  fight  to  the  end.  Vettor  Pisani,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  after  the  defeat  at  Pola,  but  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  the  affection  of  the  sailors,  was  released 
and  named  cosnmander-in-chief  against  the  wish  of  the  aristocracy. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Venetians  adopted  a  singularly  bold  and 
ingenious  policy  of  offensive  defence.  1  he  heavy  Genoese  vessels 
were  much  hampered  by  the  shallow  water  and  intricate  passages 
throu^  the  lagoo^.  By  taking  advantage  of  their  embarrassment 
and  his  own  l^:al  knowledge,  Pisani  carried  out  a  series  of  move- 
ments which  entirely  turm3  the  tables  on  the  invaders.  Between 
tiie  23rd  •  and  25th  of  August  he  executed  a  succession  of  night 
attacks,  during  which  he  sank  vessels  laden  with  stores  not  only  in 
the  canals  leading  through  the  lagoon  to  Venice,  but  in  the  faiiways 
leading  from  Chioggia  to  the  open  sea  round  both  ends  of  the  islanfl 
of  Brondolo.  The  Genoese  were  thus  shut  in  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  thought  they  were  about  to  besiege  Venice.  Pisani 
stationed  the  galleys  under  his  command  in  the  open  sea  outside 
Brondolo,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  blockaded  the  enemy 
closely.  The  distress  of  the  Venetians  themselves  was  great,  but  the 
Doge  Andrea  Contarini  and  the  nobles  set  an  example  by  sharing  the 
general  hardships,  and  taking  an  oath  not  to  return  to  Venice  till 
they  had  recovered  Chiogria.  Carlo  Zeno  had  long  mnce  been 
ordered  to  return,  but  the  slowness  and  difficulty  of  communication 
and  movement  under  ,14th  century  conditions  delayed  his  reappear- 
ance. '  The  besiegers  of  Chioggia  were  at  the  end  of  their  powers  of 
endurance,  and  Pisani  had  been  compelled  to  give  a  promise  that 
the  siege  would  be  raised,  when  2jeno's  fleet  reached  the  anchorage 
off  Brondofo  on  the  ist  of  January  1380.  The  attack  on  Chioggia 
was  now  pressed  with  vigour.  The  Genoese  held  out  resolutely  in 
the  hope  of  relief  from  hoime.  But  the  resources  of  Genoa  had  been 
itaxed  to  fit  out  tbe  squadrons  she  had  already  sent  to  sea.  It  was 
not  until  the  I2di  of  May  1380  that  her  admiral,*  Matteo  Maruffo, 
was  able  to  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Brondolo  with  a  relieving 
force.  By  this  time  the  Venetians  had  recovered  the  island,  and  their 
fleet  occupied  a  fortified  anchorage  from  which  they  refused  to  be 
drawn.  Maruffo  could  do  nothing,  and  on  the  2^th  of  June  1380 
the  defenders  of  Chioggia  surrendered.  The  crisis  of  the  war  was 
past.  Venice,  being  now  safe  at  home,  recovered  the  command  of  the 
•ea,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  was  able  to  make  peace  as  a 
conqueror. 

Authorities.— S.  Romanin,  Storiadocumeniatadi  Venezia  (Venice, 
1^55);  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  History  of  the  Venetian  Republic  (London, 
i860);  Horatio  F.  Brown,  Venice  (London,  1893).  (D.  H.) 

CHIOS,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  called  by  the 
Greeks.  Chios  (X(as,  V  ti^  X(o)  and  by  the  Turks  .Saki  4dasi; 
the  soft  pronunciation  of  X  before  t  in  modem  Greek,  approxi- 
mating to  sh,  caused  X(o  to  be  Italianized  as  Scio;  •  It  forms, 
with  the  islands  of  Psara,  Nikaria,  Leros,  Calymnus  and  Cos, 
a  sapjjak  of  the  Archipelago  vilayet.  Chios  is  about  30  m,  long 
from  N.  to  S;,  and  from  8  to  15  m.  broad;  pop.  64,000.  It  well 
deserves  the  epithet  "  craggy  "  {raiirakbeffca)  of  the  Homeric 
hymn.    Its  figs  were  noted  in  ancient  times,  but  wine  and  gum 


mastic  liave  ahra^s  boeti  tbe  most  important  products. 
climate  is  healthy;,  oranges,  olives  and  even  paEms  grow  freely. 
The  wine  grown  on  the  N.W.  coast,,  in  tbe  district  called  by 
Strabo  Ariusia,  was»  known  as  vimim:  ArnsUimL  £arly  in  the: 
7th  century  B.C.  Giaiurus  of  Chios  dfecovered  the  process  of 
welding  iron  {k6\Hsiptvsz  see  J.  G.  ffrazer's  FausaniaSy  note- 
on  x.  16.  I,  vol.  V.  ppt  313*314),  and  the  iron  stand  of  a  large 
crater  whose  part»  w«ie  all  connected  by  this  process  wa& 
constructed  by  himt,,  and  preserved  as  one  of  the-most  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity  ai  Delphi.  The  long  line  of  Chian  sculptots 
(see  Gkeek  Art)  vnu  marble  bears  witness  to  the  fame  of  (Thiaa 
art.  lui  literature  the  chief  glory  ofi  Chios  was.  the  school  of 
epic  poets  called  Hemcridae,  who  hd^>ed  to  coeate  a  received 
text  of  Homer  and  gave  the  island  tike  reputatioa  of  being  the 
poet's  imthplace.  The  chief  town,  Chios  (pog^  16,000),  is  an: 
the  £.  coast.  A  theaitxe  and  a  ten^>le  of  Athena  Poliuchus 
existed  in  the  ancient  city.  About  6>m.  N.  of  the  city  there  is  a 
curious  monument  of  antiquity,  commonly  called  ^*  the  school 
of  Homer  ";  it  is.  a  very  ancient  sanctuary  o£  Cybele,  with  aa 
altar  and  a  figure  of  the  goddess  with  her  two  Hans,  cut  out 
of  the  native  rock  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Oa  the  west  coast 
there  is  a  monastery  of  great  wealtlh  with  a  chttrch  founded  by 
Constantine  IX^  Mooomachus  (104.2-1054).  Starting  fromithe 
city  and  encompassxng  the  island,  one  passes*  in  successioni  the 
proI^ontory  Posadium;  Cape  Phajzae,  the  souihem  extremity 
of  Chios,  with  a  harbour  and  a.  temple  of  Apollo;  Notiaim, 
probably  the  soath-westem  point  of  the  ialaod;  Laii,  opposite 
the  city  of  Chios,  where  the  ishmd  is  narrowest;  the  tama 
Bolissus  (now  Volisso),  the  home  of  the  Homerid  poets;  Mdfcusjaa^ 
the  north- western;  point;  the  wme-growing  district  AmusiEa; 
Cardamyle  (now  Cardhamili);  the  north-easteni  promaniiory 
was  probably  named  Phlium,  aod  the  mountains  thali  evoss 
the  northern  part  of  tbe  island  PeUnaeu&  or  Pellenaeus. 

The  historjr  of  Chios  is  very  obscure.  Accofdlng  to  Pherecytles, 
the  original  inhabitants  were  Lekges,  while'  aGcording  to  other 
accounts  TlftessaUan  Pelasgi  possessed  th«-  island  before  la  became 
an  Ionian  state.  Tbe  name  Ael;haUa,  con^oa  to  Chios  and  Lemnos 
in  very  eari^^  times,  suggests  the  original  existence  of  a  homogieiieous 
population  in  these  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  Oenopion,  a 
mythical  hero,  son  of  Dionysus  or  of  Rhadamanthus,  was  an  early 
king^  of  Chios.  His  successor  in  the  fourth  geDeiation,  •  Hector,,  united 
the  island  to  the  Ionian  confederacy  (Pausaiw  Vii.  4),. though  Strabp 
(xiv.  p.  633)  implies  an  actual  conquest  by  Ionian  settlers.  The  regal 
government  was  at  a  later  time  exchanged  for  an  oHearchy  or  a 
democracy.  The  names  of  two  tyrants,  Amphiclus  and  Polytecnus, 
are  mentioned.  The  products  of  the  island  were  largely  exported  on 
the  ships  of  Miletus,  with  which  city  Chios  formed  a  close  mefcantile 
alliance  in  opposition  to  the  rival  league  of  Phocaea  and  Samos, 
Similar  commercial  considerations  determined  the  Chians  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  Persian  conquerors:  in  546  they  submitted  to 
Cyrus  as  esweriy  as  Phocaea  resbted  him;  during  the  iooian  FevoU 
their  fleet  of  1 00  sail  joinetd  the  Milesians  in  ottering  a  desperate 
opposition  at  Lade  (49^^  The  island  was  subsequently  punished 
with  great  rigour  by  the  rersians.  The  Chian  ships,  under  the  tyrant 
Strattis,  served  in  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis.  After  its  liberation 
in  479  Chios  joined  the  Delian  League  and  long  remained  a  firm  aUy 
of  the  Athenians,  who  allowed  it  to  retain  full  autonomy.  But  in  ^3 
the  island  revolted,  and  was  not  recaptured.  After  the  reloponnesian 
War  it  took  the  first  opportunity'  t6  renew  the  Athenian  alliance, 
but  in  357  again  seceded.  As  a  meniber  of  the  Delian  League  it  had 
regained  its  prosperity,  being  able  to  equip  a  fleet  of  50  or  60  sail. 
Moreover,  it  was  reputed  one  of  the  best*govemed  states  in  Greece, 
for  although  it  was  governed  alternately  by  oligarchs  and  democrats 
neither  party  persecuted  the  other  severely.  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  ^th  century  that  civil  dissension  became  a  danger  to  the  state, 
leaving  it  a  prey  to  Idrieus,  the  dynast  of  Caria  (346),  and  to  the 
Persian  admu*al  Menmon  (333).  During  the  Hellenistic  age  Chios 
maintained  itself  in  a  virtually  independent  position.  It  supported 
the  Romans  in  their  Eastern  wars,  and  was  made  a  "  free  and  allied 
state."  Under  Roman  and  Byzantine  rule  industry  and  commerce 
were  undisturbed,  its  chief  export  at  this  time  being  the  Arvisian 
wine,  which  had  become  very  popular.  After  temporary  occupations 
by  the  Seljuk  Turks  (1089-1092)  and  by  the  Venetians  (1124-1125, 
1 172,  1204-1225),  it  was  given  in  fief  to  the  Genoese  family  of 
Zaccaria,  and  in  1346  passed  definitely  into  the  hands  of  a  Genoese 
maona,  or  trading  companvt  which  was  organised  in  1363  under  the 
name  of  **  the  Giustiniani.  This  mercantile  brotherhood,  formerly 
a  privileged  class,  alone  exploited  the  mastic  trade ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights  of  self-government 
and  continued  to  exercise  their  industries.  In  1 41 5  the  Genoese 
became  tributary  to  the  Ottomans.    In  spite  of  occasional  secessions 
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whkh  biroagbt  severe  ptinbhmeiit  upon  die  kland  (i453t  i479)>  tfae 
rule  of  the  Giustiniaiii  wa$  not  aboliBhed  till.  1566.  Under  the  Otto- 
man epvernjnent  the  prosperity  of  Chios  was  hardly  affected.  But 
the  island  underwent  severe  periods  of  suffering  after  its  capture  and 
reconquest  from  the  "Florentines  (1505)  and  the  Venetians  (1604- 
1695) ,  which  gveatty  reduced  the  number  of  the  Latins.  Worst  of  all 
wet«  tlie  maffiAcnw  of  i8aa,  which  followed  upon  lui  attack  by  eome 
Greek  insurg^ents  executed  against  the  will  of  the  natives.  In  1881 
Chios  was  visited  by  a  very  severe  earthquake  in  which  over  5600 
persons  lost  theif  lives  and  more  than  half  the  village^  were  seriously 
damaged.  The  island  has  now  i^eooivered  iu  fXDBperity.  There  is  a 
haiixHir  at  Castro,  and  steam  flour^milbi  foundries  and  tanneries 
have  been  established.  Rich  antimony  and  calamine  mines  are 
worked  by  a  French  undertaking,  and  good  marble  is  quarried  by  an 
Italian  company. 

AuTHOiUTns.-*Strabo  xiv.  pp.*  6$2  f.;  Atheo^^s  vi.  265^66; 
Herodotus  i.  C^i(^i65.  vi.  15-31;  Thucydides  viii.  14-61;  Carpus 
Inscr.  AUicarumt  iv,  (2),  pp.  9,  10;  H.  Houasaye  in  Revue  des  deux 
mondes,  xlvi.  (1876},  pp.  i  ff.;  T.  Bent  in  Historical  Review  (1889), 
pp.  467-480;  Ftrstei  de  Coulanges,  Vile  de  Ckio  (ed.  Tullian,  Paris, 
1S93);  for  coinage,  B.  V.  Head,  Histaria  nvmorum  (OxfonU  1867)* 
pp.  5i3h5i5*  ^nd  NuiiisaAATlcs:  Greek.        (£.  Gr.  ;  M,  O.  B.  C.) 

CHIPPBNDALB,  THOMAS  (d.  1779),  the  mcst  famous  of 
^glish  dtbinetinakeis.  Tlie  materials  f 6r  the  faaosv^y  of 
Chippefidale  are  exceedingly  scanty,  but  he  is  known  tx>  have  been 
the  son  of  Thomas  Chippendale  I.,  and  is  bdieved  to  l^ve  been 
the  father  of  Thomas  Chippendale  III.  His  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker and  wood-carver  of  consid^able  repute  in  Worcester 
towards:  the  beipnning  of  the  18th  century,  amd  possibly  he 
originated  some  of  the  forms  which  became  characteristic  of 
his  son^s  work.  Thus  a  set  of  chairs  and  settees  was  made, 
apparently  at  Worcester,  for  the  lamfly  of  Bury  of  Knateshill, 
at  a  period  when  the  great  cabinetmaker  oould' have*  been  no 
mote  thati  a  boy,  which  are  pzactioally  identical  ^fith  much  of  thie 
wock  thiat  was  beUnk  turned  out-  6i  the  f amilyr  factory  a&  late 
as  the  'sixties  of  the  xdth  centuiy/  .Slde.by  aide  with  the  Queen 
Anne  or  earfy  Georgian  feeling  of  tbeioBt  quarter  of:  the  i8th 
century  We*  find-ithe  iatetlacedsplats  »Qd  various  other  details 
which  mark^  the  Chippendale  style  .By  17^27  the  elddr  Chippen- 
dale and  h!s  &6n  had  removed  to  London,  land  at  the  tiid  of  1749 
the  ^younger  man— 4ii»  father^  was  pirdtiably  then  dead*-r«staii- 
lish^  faim^  in  Conduh  Street,  Long- Acre,  ^hepce  in  1753  hh 
removed  to  No.  60  St  Martin's  Lane,  wbich  with  the  addition  of 
the  adjoindkig  thioe  houses  remained  his  factory  for  the- rest  of 
his  life.  In  r755  his  workshops^  were  bamed  d0wn;  in  1760  he 
was  elected  a  m^nber  of  the  Society  of  Arts;  m  ^766  his  partnen- 
ship  with  James  Ranni  was  dissolved  by 'the  tatter's  death. 

It  has  always  been  ezdeediagly  (Mfficuhto  distingnish  tlie  work 
^ectiCed^u  ChippeiidBlel^stfactofy^and  under  hirowii  eye  from 
that  of  the  many  copyists  and: adapters  who< throughout  the 
secdnd  half  of  the  xSth  centwy-f-the  jgokfen  ase  of  Ei^glish 
iumiture-^lundered  remorsetessly.*  ApajJt  from  Ina  published 
designs,  fahaay  of  whidi  w&tt  {xrobabLy  nekrar  made  up,  we  have  to 
d^^pend  upon  the  very  few  instances  in  wihihh'his  original!  accounts 
ehablb  us>to  earmark  work  whkh:  was  limquestionabiy  his.  For 
Claydon  House,  the  seat  lof  the  Vemeys  in  Buckinghamshire,  he 
esMkited  much  decomtive  work,  and  the  best,  judges  are  satis- 
fied that  ^  the  Chinese  bedroom  there  was  designed  by  l^m.  At 
Hareiwiood  House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of.Haiewood  in  Yoorkshire, 
we  are  on  firmer  ground.  The  liouse  was  furnished  between 
'I765  and  177 1,  and  both  Robert  Adam  and  Chippendale < were 
employed  upon  it.  Indeed,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  to 
^ow  that  cttlain  work,  so  closely  characteristic. of  the  Adaa^ 
that  it  might  ihave  been  assigned  to' them  without  hesitation,  was 
actually  produced  by  Chip|>endale.  This  may  be  another  <xE  the 
many  indications  that  Chippendale  wasihimself  an  imitator,  or  it 
may  bethat  Adam,  as  ardiitett,  pnescrifoed  Resigns  which  Chip- 
pendaie^s  cabinetmakers  and?  carvem  executed.  Chippendale's 
bills  for  this  Adam  work  «ase  still  preserved.  Stourhead, 
the  fadsoiO' house  of  the'Hoares^iq.Wilt^dre,  contains  nsudi 
undoubted  Chippendale  furniliure,'  which  •  may,  however,  bp 
■  the  work  of  ?rboaBah.€hip|iendide  IiL<^>  at  Bbwtoh  Cadtle, 
Shropshire^  Chippendaid's<  bills  as  welias.  his. work^  still  exidt. 

Our  other  miin  .source*  of  inforaniioa  is  Jib  ijenUeiHaH  and 

,Cabitt€t.  Maher*f.  Director,  which  waa  published  by.  Thomas 

Chippendale  in  1754.    This  book,  the  most  impoftajpit  collection 


of  furniture  designs  issued  up  to  tlnat  time  in  Enghmd,  contains 
one  hundred  and  sixty  engraved  plates,  and  the  Hst  of  subscribers 
indicates  that  the  author  had  acquired  a  large  and  distinguished 
body  of  customeis.  The  book  is  of  folio  size;  there  was  a 
second  edition  in  1759,  and  a  third  in  1762. 

In  the  rather  bombastic  introduction  Chippendale  sa3rs  that  he 
hte  been  encouraged  to  produce  the  book  *'  by  persons  of  distinc- 
tion and  taste,  who  have  regretted  that  an  art  cf^^ble  of  so 
much  perfection  and  refinement  should  be  executed  with  so 
little  propriety  and  elegnnce."  He  has  some  severe  remarks 
upon  critics,  from  which  we  laay  assume  that  he  had  already 
suffered  at  their  hands.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Chippendale  may  have 
been  hinted  at  in  the  caustic  remarks  of  Isaac  Ware,  surveyor  to 
the  king,  who  bewailed  that  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  world  in 
his  day  '^  to  see  an  unmeanmg  scrawl  of  C's  inverted  and  looped 
together,  taking  the  place  of  Greek  and  Roman  elegance  even  in 
our  most  expensive  decorations.  It  is  called  French,  and  let 
them  have  the  praise  of  it  I  The  Gothic  shaft  and  Chinese  beU 
are  not  beyond  nor  below  it  in.  poorness  of  imitation."  It  is  the 
more  likely  that  these  barbs  were  intended  for  Chippendale, 
since  he  was  guihy  not  only  of  many  essays,  in  Gothic,  but  of  a 
vast  amount  of  work  in  the  Chinese  fashion^  as  well  as  in  the 
flamboyant  style  of  Louis^XV.  The  Directar  contains  exan^es 
of  eadi  of  the  mannera  iiducfa  aroused  the  scorn  of  the  king's 
surveyor.  Chippendale  has  evea  shaded  with  Sir  William 
Chambers  the  oUoquy  of  iatcodudng  the  Chinese  styie,  but 
he  appears  to  have  dmt  nothing  worse  than  "  conquer/'  as 
Alexandre  Dumas  used  to  caU  it,,  the  ideas  of  other  people.  Nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  the  man. who,  whatever  his  occasienal 
e^ltravagances  and  absurdities,  was  yet  a  great  designer  and  a 
great  transmuter,  to  poetend'  that  all  hda  Chinese  designs  were 
contemptible.  Many  of  them,  .with  their,  geom^rical  'lattice- 
work and  carved'  tracery,  ^are  distinctly,  elegant  and  effective. 
Ooca^nally  we  find  in  one  piece  oiiurnitiuie  a  combination  fd 
the  three  styles  which  Chippendale  most  affected  at  different 
penods^-^LoUifr  XV.,  ChiiMfia.  and  Gothicr^and'  it  cannot 
honestly^  be  Slid  that  the«eBoh  iy  as  incangmoiis  as  imighH  haioe 
been  expected,  ^me  of  his  most  elegant  and  attractive  work  is 
derived  directfy  ffeaathelFrench,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  t|ie 
inspdfatiou'  of  hia  f anvas  iibbon*backed  diair  came  directly  f ixmki 
.some  of  the  niore  artistic  perfohnances  in  rococo. 
'  Thet  primary  chaiapteristk  of  his  work  is  solidity,  but  it.id  a 
solidity  which  rarely  becomes  heaviness.  Even  in  his  mo&t 
lightsome  effortdy  such  as. IdiSiribbon-tbadEed  chaik,  ^constvuctioniis 
always  the  first  tonsideradom' '  It  is  here  periiaps  thit  h&<ii|ffeiB 
moBt'  materially  fromhis  great  successor  Sheraton,  whose  ideas  of 
constriiction^  Sn^eie'  eocmtiic  in  the  .extreme^  It  is  inde^  dii  the 
dbaiT'that  ChippQudaleis^een  ^  has  best  and  moBt  characteristic 
Froiirhi$  hand,  ror  his  pendi,  we 'have  a  great  variety  of.oh^iis, 
which,  although  differing  eictensiyely  in  detail,  may.  be  roughly 
arrange  in  three  or  four  groupa^  which  it  would  sometimes  be 
rash  to  attempt  to  date.  *  Ke  intioduced  the  cabriole  leg, 
which,  despite  its  antiquity,  ittmie  immcij&Ltely  btom  Holland^ 
the  claw  and  ball  foot  of  ancient  Oriental  ime;  the  ^tr^ght, 
square,  unoompromiaing  early  Georgian. leg;  the  carved  lattice- 
work Chinese  l^g;  the  pseudorCh&nese  leg;  the  fretwork  leg, 
whibh  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  best  Gothic  taste ;  the  inelegant 
rococo  leg.wdth  the  curled  or  hoofed  foot;  and  even  occasionally 
the.  spade  foot,  wbich  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
somewhat. laf ^sl^e of  HefitplewhitB.  His cfaeif-faacks  were  very 
various.  Hik  efforts  in  Gothic* weate  somefinws  highly  successful; 
of  ten  they;  took  the  form  of  thelraoery  of  a  church,  windowv  or 
even  Of  an:6vBlled  rose  window..  His  Chinese. backs  were  ^- 
tirictly  : geometrical^  and*  torn. Jthcm  he- would  seem  to  have 
derived  some  of  the  inspiration  for  the.&ets  of  the  glased  book- 
casestiaad  cabinets^  which  were  dmong  his  moKagreeaUer.wbck. 
Thid  most  attar  active  feature^f  Ouppcndale's  most  artisldc  cluuirs 
.-"^hose  which,  r.originaUfyjdeciveti  irom  Jjouia  iQuinxe  models, 
were  deprived  of  their  rococQreHtlravaigaBces*Tristhe>back,  iriiich, 
speakiag.g^ne»lly,  is  the  most,  elegant  and  pleasing  thing  that 
luuever.  heisii  idone  .in  lumitiire.  He  UM^'the  old  solid  or 
slightly  pierced  backt^aaicutfli.i^i.into  ailiisht  openwork  design 
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exquisitely  carved-r-for' Chippendale  ^as  a  carver  before  every- 
thing^—in  a  vast  variety  of  designs  ranging  from  the  elaborate 
and  extremely  elegant,  if  much  critidzedy  ribbon  back,  to  a 
comparatively  plain  but  highly  elective  splat*  Hi&  armchaira, 
however,  often  had  solid  or  stuffed  backs.  Next  to  his*  chairs 
Chippendale  was  most  successful  with  settees,  which  almost 
invariably  took  the  shape  Of  two  or  three  conjoined  chairs,  the 
arms,  backs  and  legs  identical  with  those  whidh  he  used  for  single 
seats.  He  was  likewise  a  prolific  designer  and  maker  of  book- 
cases, cabinets  and  escritoires  with  doors  glazed  with  fretwonk 
divisions.  Some  of  those  which  <he  executed  in  the  style  which  in 
his  day  passed  for  Gothic  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  effective. 
We  have,  too,  from  his  hand  many  cases  iot  long  clocks,  and  a 
great  number  of  tables,  some  of  them  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  Gallic  grace.  He  was  esp^edally  successful,  in  designing  small 
tables  with  fretwork  galleries  for  the  display  of  china.  His 
mirrors,  which  were  often  in  the  Chinese  taste  or  extravagantly 
rococo,  are  remarkable  and  characteristic.  In  his  day  the 
cabinetmaker  still  had  opportunities  for  designing  and  con- 
structing the  four^post  bedstead,  and  some  of  Chippendale's 
most  graceful  work  was  lavished  upon  the  woodwork  of  the 
lighter,  more  refined  and  less  monumental  four-poster,  whieh, 
thanks  in  some  degree  to  his  initiative,  took  the  place  of  the 
massive.  Tudor  and  the  funereally  bung  Jacobean  bed.  From  an 
organ  case  to  a  washhand-stand,  indeed,  no  piete  of  domestic 
furniture  came  amiss  to  this  astonishing  man,  and  if  sometimes  he 
was  extravagant,  grotesque  o^  even  puerile,  his  level  of  achieve- 
ment is  on  the  whole  exceedingly  high.. 
'  Since  the  revival  of  interest  in  his  Work  he  has  often  been 
criticized  with  considerable  4isperity,  but  not  alwa3rs  justly. 
Chippendale's  work  has  stood  the  supreme  test  of  posterity 
more-completely  than  that  of  any  of  his  rivals  ot  successpcs;  and, 
unlike  many  men  of  genius,  we  know  him  to  have  been  warmly 
appreciated  in  his  lifetime.  H«  was  at  once  an  artist  and 
a  prosperous  man  of  business.  His  claims  to  distinction  ate 
summed  up  in  the  fact  that  his  name  has  by  gedderal  consent  been 
attached  to  the  most  splendid  period  of  English  furniture. 

Chippendale  was  buried  on  the  13th  of  November  >  1779, 
apparently  at  the  church  of  St  'Martin«in-the*-Fields,  anid 
administration  of  his  intestate  estate  was  granted  to  his  widow 
Elizabeth.  He  left  four  children,  Thomas  Chippendale UI.,  John, 
Charles  and  Mary.  He  was  one  of  the  assignees  in  bankruptcy  of 
the  notorious  Theresa  Comelys  of  Soho  Square,  of  whom  we  read 
in  Casanova  and  other  scandak>us  chronicles  of  the  time.  Thomas 
Chippendale  III.  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  for  some  years  the  firm  traded  under  the  style 
of  Chippendale  &  Haig.  The  factory  remained  in  St  Martin's 
Lane,  but  in  1814  an  additional  shop  was  opened  at  No.  57 
Haymarket,  whence  it  was  in  18 21  removed  to  42  Jenny n  Street. 
Like  his  father,  Thomas  Chippendale  III.  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts;  and  he  is  known  to  have  exhibited  five  pictiures 
at  the  Royal  Academy  between  1784  and  i8oi«  He  died  at  the 
end  of  1822  or  the  beginning  of  1823.  (j,  P.-B.) 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Chippenham  parhamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  94  m. 
W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  5074. 
Chippenham  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12 
councillors.  Area,  361  acres.  It  Hes  in  a  hollow  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Upper  Avon,  here  crossed  by  a  picturesque  stone 
bridge  of  21  arches.  St  Andrew's  church,  originally  Norman  of 
the  1 2th  centiuy,  has  been  enlarged  in  different  styles.  A  paved 
causeway  running  for  about  4  m.  between  Chippenham  Clifi  and 
Wick  Hill  is  named  after  Maud  Heath,  said  to  have  been  a 
market-woman,  who  built  it  in  the  15th  century,  and  bequeathed 
an  estate  for  its  maintenai^e.  After  the  decline  of  its  woollen 
and  silk  trades,  Chippenham  became  celebrated  for  grain  and 
cheese  markets.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  broadcloth, 
chums,  condensed  milk,  raflway'-signals,  guns  and  carriages; 
besides  bacon-curing  works,  four  mills,  tanneries  and  large 
stone  quarries.  Bowood,  the  ^eat  of  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
is  3^  m.  S.E.  of  Chippenham.-  Lanhill  barrow,  or  Hubba's  Low, 
2|  m.  N.W.,  is  an  aoaent  tomb  containing  a  kisiPden  or  septdchtal 


chamber  of  stone;  it  is  piobably  British,  tl^ough  traditioiit  makes 
it  the  grave  of  Hubba,  a  Danish  leader. 

Chippenham  (Chepehanij  Chippehatn)  was  the  site  of  a  royal 
residence  where  in.    853    iEthdwulf.  celebrated  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter .  iEthelswitha  with  Burhred,  king  of  Mercia.    The 
town  also  figured  prominently  in  the  Danish  invasion  of  the  9th 
century,  and  in  933  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  witan.     Iti  the 
Domesday  Survey  Chippenham  appears  as  a  crown  manor  and  is 
not  assessed  in  hides.    The  town  was  governed  by  a  bailifit  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
from  1295,  but  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1553,  when   a 
charter  from  Mary  established  a  bailiflF  and  twelve  burgesses  and 
endowed  the  corporation  with  certain  lands  for  the*  maintenance 
of  two  parliamentary  burgesses  and  for  the  repair  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Avon.    In  1684  this  charter  was  surrendered  to  Charles 
II.,  and  in  1685  a  new  charter  was  received  from  James  II.,  vtrhidh 
was  shortly  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  original  grant.      The 
Representation  Act  of  1868  reduced  the  number  of  parliamentary 
representatives  to  one,  and  the  boRMgb  tva^>  disfmncfaised  by 
the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885.    The  derivation  of  Chippenham 
from  cyppafij  to  buy,  iiaplies  that  the  town  possessed  a  market 
in  Saxon  times.    When  Henry  VII.    iatroduced  the  clothing 
manufacture  into  Wiltshire,  Chippenham  became  an  important 
centre  of  the  industry^  which  has  lapsed.     A  prize,  however, 
Was  awarded  to  the  town  foo:  this  commodity  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  3851.. 

CHIPPEWA^  FAUSf  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Chippewa 
county,  Wisconsin,'  U.S  A.,  on  the  Chippewa  river,  about  100  m,. 
E.  of  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  12  m.  N.E.  of  £au  Claireiy^  Wisconsin. 
Pop.  (1890)  8670!;  (1900)  8094;  (191P,  oensud)  8893*  Itis served 
by  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Maiie,  the  Chiicago  & 
North- Western,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  ^railways, 
and  by  the  electric  line  toiEau  Claire.  The  first  settlement  on 
the  site  was  made  in  1837;  and  the  dty  was  chartered  in  1870. 

GHiPPINQ  CAMPDEN*  a  market  towi^  in  the  northern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Gloucestershire,  England,  On  the  Oxford  and 
Worcester  line. of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (190 jl)  1542. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  towards  the  north  ol  the  CotteswoM 
hill*district.  The  many  interesting  ancient  houses  afford 
evidence  of  the  former  greater  importance  of  the  town;  The 
church  of  St  James  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  and  contaixis  a 
number  of  brasses  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  and  several 
notable  monumental  tombs.  A  ruined  manor  house  of  the  i6th 
centiiry  and  some  almshouses  oomplete,  with  the  chiurch,  a 
picturesque  group  of  buildings;  and  Campden  Hou^,  also  of 
the  1 6th  century,  deserves  notice. 

Apart  from  a  medieval  tradition  preserved  by  Robert  de 
Bnmne  that  it  was  the  meeting-<place  of  a  conference  of  Saxon 
kings,  the  earHest  record  of  Campden  (Campedene)  is  in  Domesday 
Book,  when  Earl  Hugh  is  said  to  hold  it,  and  to  have  there  fifty 
villeins.  The  number  shows  that  a  large  village  was  attached  to 
the  manor,  which  in  11 73  passed  to  Hugh  de  Gondeville,  and 
about  1204  to  Ralph,  eari  of  Chester.  The  borough  must  have 
grown  up  during  the  12th  century,  for  both  these  lords  granted 
the  burgesses  charters  which  are  known  from  a  confirmation  of 
1247,  granting  that  they  and  all  who  should  come  to  the  market  of 
Campedene  should  be  quit  of  toll,  and  that  if  any  free  burgess  of 
Campedene  should  come  into  the  lord's  amerciament  he  should  be 
quit  for  13d.  unless  he  should  shed  blood  or  do  felony.  Probably 
Earl  Ralph  also  granted  the  town  a  portman-mote,  for  the 
account  of  a  skirmish  in  1273  between  the  men  of  the  town  and 
the  county  mentions  a  bailifiE  and  implies  the  existence  of  some 
sort  of  municipal  governm^it.  In  1605  Campedene  was  incor- 
porated, but  it  never  returned  representatives  to  parliament. 
Camden  speaks  of  the  town  as  a  market  famous  for  stockings, 
a  relic  of  that  medieval  importance  as  a  mart  for  wool  that  had 
given  the  town  the  naml&  of  Chipping.  ■    •  > 

CHIPPING  MORTONt  a  market  town  and  munidpal  borough  in 
the  Banbury  parliamentary  division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  26 
m.  N.W.  of  Oxford  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 

^  For  the  Chi|)pewa  Indians  see  Ojibway,  of  which  the  word  is  a 
popular  adaptation. 
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and  feet,  or  is  consulted  as  to  keeping  them  ingood  conditiQii; 
the  use  of  the  wprd  is  now  restricted,  howev^,  to  the  care  of 
the  toea, ''  manicurist  **  having.been  invented  for  the  correspond- 
ing attentions  to  the  fingers.  The  word .  was  first  introdyced 
ia  1785,  by  a  "  comicutter  "  in  Davies  Street,  London. 

CHIBOPTBRA  (Greek  for  "band-wings"),  an  order  of 
mammals  containing  the  bats,  all  of  which  are  unique  in  the 
class  in  possessing  the  power  of  true  flight,  and  have  their  fore* 
limbs  specially  modified  ipx  this  purpose. 

The  mammals  comprised  in  this  order  are  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  true  wingS)  this  peculiarity  beii\g:  accom- 
panied by  other  modifications  of  bodily  structure  having  rdation 
to  aerial  locoi^notion.  Thus,  in  direct  contrast  to  all  other 
mammals,  in  which  locomotion  is  chiefly  effected  by  action 
from  behind,  and  the  hind-limbs  consequently  greatly  pre- 
ponderate in  size  over  the  fore,  in  the  Chiroptera  the  fore-limbs, 
being,  the  agents  in  pixjipeUing  the  body  forward  during  flighty 
immensely  exceed  the  short  and  weak  hinder  extremities.    The 


Pop.  (xQoj)  ifSit,  .It  IkftOft  the.steep  #aok  of  a  hill,  and  consists 
maiidy  of  one  very  wide  strecst.    The  church  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin,  standing  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  is  a -fine^  building 
o£  the  DecortEited  af^d.  Perpendicular  periods,  the-hexa^Oiaal 
porch  and  the  clerestory  being  good  examples  of  the  later  style. 
The  town  has  woolten  and  glove  factories,  breweries  and  an 
agricultural  trade*    It  i&  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and 
13  counctllois.    Aita,  ^456  acres.    Chippidftg  Norton  {Ckepyng* 
iBorUm)  ^toa  probably,  of  some  importance  in  Saxon  ti^Boesw    At 
the  Domlesday  Survey  it  was  held  in  chief  by  Emuif  ;de  Hesding; 
it  was  a^essed  at  fifteen  hides,  and  comprised  three  mills*    It 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  .as  a  borough  in  1303,  and 
1304-1305^  but  was  not  represented  after  this  date,  and  was  not 
considered  to  be  a  borough  in  13 16.    The  first  and  only  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  by  James  I.,  in  r6o8;  it  established 
a  conmion  council  consisting  of  2  bailiffs  and  12  burgesses;  a 
common  clerk,  2  justices  of  the  peace,  aod  2  serjeaiits^at"ma<:e) 
and  a  court  of  record  every  Monday.   In  rsos  William  Fitz^-Alaa 
was  granted  a  four  days'  fair  at  the  feast  of  the  Inven- 
tion: of  the  Cross;  and  in  1276  Roger,  earl  of  Marol^, 
was  giBiiied  a  fotn:  days'  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Bar* 
nabas.   In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  market  was  held 
on  Wednfesdlo^,  and  a  fair  was  held  at  the  Translation 
of  St  Thomas  Becket.    These  continued  to  be  held  in 
the  reigB.  ol  James  L^  who  annulled  the  farmer  two 
fairs,  and  granted  fairs  at  the  feasts  of  St  Mark,  St 
Matthew,  St  Barthoktaaew,  and  SS.  Simon  and  Jude. 
CHIQUITOS  (Spani.   ''■  very  amaU  ")>  a  group  of 
tribes  in  the  provittoe  of  Santa  Cru2  de  la  Sierra, 
Bolivia,  and  between:  the  head  waters  ol  the  rivers 
Mamoi^  and  Itenez.    When  their  country  was  first 
invaded  they  fled  into  the  forests,  and  the  Spaaiards, 
coming  upoaitheir  b«la,  the  doorways  of  which  are 
built  excessively  low,  supposed  them  Co  be  dwarfs: 
hence  the  name.    They*are  m  fact  .well -formed  and 
powerful,  of  middle  height  and  of  an  olive  <:om- 
plexion.    They  are  an  agricultural  people,  but  made 
a  gallant  resistance  to  the  Spaniards  for  near^  two 
centuries.    In  idgr,  however,  they  made  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  welcome,  and  rapidly  became  civilized. 

The  Chiquito  language  was  adopted  as  the  means  p,^  i.-Ske!eton  ind  Wing-Membfanes  of  the  Noctute  Bat 

of  communicatK>n  among  the  omveits,  who  soon  (Pipistrellus  nocHda).     X  \ 

numbered   50,000,   representing  nearly  fifty  tribes,  c.    Clavicle.  ph\  First  phalanx. 

Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767  the  Chiquitos  4,    Humerus.  fh\  Second  phalanx* 

became  decadent,  and  now  number  short  of  20,000.  »'.    I^dius.  p*»,  Third  pnalanx. 

Their  houses,  regularly  ranged  in  streets,  ate  built  of  ^f    R^dirit  T'  fSSi^^  membtane. 

adobes  thatched  with  coarse  grass.   They  manufacture  4n;d»,d«,,i»,^he^digit8ofthelore.Umb    t,      Tibia.* 

copper  boikrs  for  making  sugar  and  und^atand  supporting  wm,  the  wtng-mem-  fb,  Fibula.  [femoral  membmne. 
several  trades,  weave  pOnchos  and  hammocks  and  ^'S"*'  1 1.  ^S  Calcar  supporting  im,  the  inter- 
make  straw  hats.     They  are  fond  of  singing  and  '"'^'  Metacarpal  bones.                          pel,  Post-calcaneal  lobe. 


dancing,  and  are  a  gientle*mannered  and  hospitable  folk. 
The  group  is  now  divided  into  forty  tribes. 

CHIROMANCY  {from  Gr.  x^,  hAod,  and  M<v^«(a,  divination), 
the  art  of  telling  the  character  or  fortune,  of  persons  by  studying 
the  lines  of  the  palms  of  the  h^nds  (see  Palmxstsy). 

CHIROKi  or  Chbiron,  in  Greek  mythoh^^cme  of  the  Centaurs, 
the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra,  a  sea  nymph.  He  dwelt  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  and  was  famous  for  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  He  offers  a  remazkable  contrast 
to  the  other  Centaurs  in  manners  and  chacacter.  Many  of  the 
most  celebrated  heroes  of  Greece  were  btought  up  and  instructed 
by  him  (ApoUodorus  iii.  10.  13).  Accidentally  pierced  by  a 
poisoned  arrow  shot  by  Heracles,  he  renounced  his  immortaliQr 
in  favour  of  Prometheus,  and  was  placed  :by  Zeus  among  the 
stars  aa  the)C<NBatiellatioB  SugUkmns  (Apollodorus  ju.  5;  Ovid, 
Fa^y  V.  414).  In  ft  Pompeian  w^U-painting  he  is  ahowji 
teaching  AchilJ^  to  play  the  lyre. .  t  . 

See  afttcles  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Redenc^lopSdU  and  W.  H. 
Roscfaer's  Uxikm  ^ier.  Mythahgie;  W.  Mahohaidt,  WM^  und 
FMkuUi  (^904).  ..     '         ' .     ^ 

OIUB1ORODI8T.  (an  invented  word  from  Gr«  xfkpt  hand,  and 
TTovs,  foQt);.pDop^ly  one  iwho  tjreats  th^  aitmentsi  of  th^  bands 


thorax,  giving  origin  to  the  great  muscles  which  sustain  flight, 
and  containing  the  proportionately  large  lungs  and  heart,  is 
remarkably  capacious;  and  the  ribs  are  flattened  and  cloae 
together,*  while  the  shoulder-girdle  is  greatly  developed  in 
comparisom  with  the  weak  i>elvi8.  The  fore-arm  (fig.  i)  consists 
of  a- rudimentary  ulna,  a  long  curved  radius,  and  a  carpus  of 
six  bones  supporting  a  thumb  and  four  elongated  fingers,  between 
which,  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the  hinder  extremities  a  thin 
expansion  of  skin,  the  wing-membrane,  is  spread.  The  knee 
is  directed  backwards,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  t±ie  hind-limb, 
outwards  by  the  wing-membrane;  an  eloi^ated  cartilaginous 
process  (the  calcar)^  rarely  rudimentary  or  absent,  arising  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  anJUe- joint,  i»  directed  iiiwards,  and  supports 
part  of  the  posterior. margin  of  an  accessory  membrane  of  flight, 
extending  from  jtha  t4il  or  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  to 
the  hind-limbs,  and  known  as  the  inter-femoral  membrane. 
The  penis  is  pendent;  the  testes  arp  abdominal  or  inguinal; 
the  teats,  usually  two  ixk  number,  thoracic;  the  uterus  is  simple 
or  with  more  or  less  long  oormia;  the  plac^ta  discoidal  and 
dedduate;  and  the  smooth  cerebral  henuspheres  do  not  extend 
backvfsards  over  the  cerebellum.'  .  The  tee^i  comprise  incisors^ 
ca^biti«Ci  pce?wlaf$  iSlid.molaw^iiiriiilhe  deat^ftl  ^prnj^ula^iipvcf 
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exceeds  *.  f,  c.  \y  p,  f,  m.  f ;  total  38.  Despite  the  forward 
position  of  the  teats,  which  is  merely  an  adaptive  feature,  bats 
are  evidently  mammals  of  low  organization,  and  are  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Insectivora. 

In  consequence  of  the  backward  direction  of  the  knee,  a  bat, 
when  placed  on  the  ground,  rests  on.  all  fours,  having  the  knees 
directed  upwards,  while  the  foot  is  rotated  forwards  and  inwards 
on  the  ankle.  Walking  is  thus  a  kind  of  shuffle;  but,  notwith- 
standing a  general  belief,  bats  can  take  wing  from  the  walking 
posture. 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  characterised  by  their  slender- 
ness  and  the  great  siee  of  the  medullary  canals  in  those  of  the 
extremities.  The  vertebral  column  is  short,  and  the  vertebrae 
differ  but  slightly  in  number  and  form  throughout  the  group. 
The  gieneral  number  of  dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  is  17,  whereof 
12  are  dorsalj  thbi  dervicaJ  vertebrae  are  broad,  but  short. 
Except  in  fruit-bats  {Ptet'opodidae),  the  vertebrae,  from*  the 
third  cervical  backwards,  are^  devoid  of  spinous  processes.  From 
the  first  dorsal  to  the  last  lumbar  the  vertebral  column  forms 
a  single  curve,  most  pronounced  in  the  lumbar  region.  The 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  but  sUghtly  movable  on  eacli-other, 
and  in  old  individuals  become  partially  welded.  The  caudal 
vertebrae  are  cylindrical  bones  without  processes;  their  number 
and  length  varying  in  allied  species.  The  development  of  these 
vertebrae  is  correlated  with  habits,  the  long  tail  in  the  insecti- 
vorous spedes  supporting  ^nd  controlling  the  position  of  the , 
interfemoral  membrane  which  aids  bats  in  thek  doubling  motions 
when  in  pursuit  of  insects  by  acting  as  a  rudder,  and  assists  thete 
in  th^  capture  of  the  larger  insects.  In  the  fruit-bats  this  is 
not  required,  and  the  tail  is  i:udimentary  or  absent.  In  all  bats 
the  presternum  has  a^^ominent  keel  for  the  attachment  of  the 
gteat  pectoral  muscles.  ^ 

.The  shape  of  the  skull  varies  greatly;  but  post-orbital  pro- 
cesses are  developed  only  in  some  Pteropodidae  and  a  few  Nycteri- 
dae  and  Emballonuridae;  in  Pteropus  leucopterus  alone  does  a 
process  from  the  zygomatic  arch  meet  the  ppst-orbital  so  as 
to  complete  the  orbital  ring.  Zygomatic  arches,  though  slender,  j 
are  present  in  all  except  in  some  of  the  species  of  PkyUostomaiidae, 

The  milk-teeth  differ  from  those  of  all  other  mammals  in  that 
they  are  unlike  those  of  the  permanent  series.  They  are  slender, 
with  pointed  recuxyed  cusps,  and  ar^  soon  shed,  but  exist  for 
a  short  time  with  the  permanent  teeth.  In  thi^  Rhinolophidae 
the  milk-teeth  are  absorbed  before  birth.  The  permanent 
teeth  exhibit  great  variety,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  family; 
as  in  Phyllostomatidae^  whilst  m  other  families,  as  Rhinolophidaey 
the  resemblance  between  the.  dentition  of  species  differing  in 
many  respects  is  remarkable*  In  aU  they,  are  provided  with 
well-dev^oped  roots,  and  their  crowns  are  acutely  tubercvdate, 
with  more  or  less  well-defined  W-shaped  cusps,  in  the  insecti- 
vorous species,  or  variously  hollowed  out  or  longitudinally 
grooved  in  the  frugiVorous  kinds. 

The  shoulder-girdle  variefe  lE)ut  stightly,  the'  clavicle  being 
long,  strong  and  curved;  and  the  scapula  large,  oval  arid  tri* 
ahgulaj,  with  a  long  curved  coracoid  process.  The  hutid^nis; 
though  long,  is  scarcely  two-thitds:  the  length  oi  the  radius; 
ahd' the  rudintehtary  ulAa  is  ^vield^  wilh  the  radius.  A  sesamoid 
bone  erists  in  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle.  The  upper  tow 
of  th^  carpus  consists  6i  the  united  scaphoid,  lunar  and  cuneiform 
bones. 

The  "  hand  "  has  fiVe  digits;  the  first,*  fourth  and  fifth  of  which 
consist  each  of  a  metacaipal  and  two  phalanges;  but  in  the 
second  and  third  the  number  of  phalanges  is  different  in  certain 
families.  The  fitst  digit  terminates  in  a  daW,  most  developed  in 
the  fru^vorc]lus-^)ecies,  in  most  of  which  the*  Sdc6nd  digit  is  also 
claWed,  although  in  other  bats  this  and  the  remaining  digits 
•are  unarmed. 

In  the  weak  pelvis  the  ilia  are  long  and  narrow,  while  m  most 
spades  the  pubes  of  opposite  sides  are  loosely  united  in  front  in 
males,  and  widely  separated  in  females;  in  the  RMnolophidae 
t^tone  they  form  a  symphysis.  Only  in  the  MolosHnae  is  there 
a  Wfsll-develbped  fibula;  in  the  rest  this  b6ne  is  eitheP'Very 
slender  or  cartilai^usi  and  figomentous  in  its  upper  third,  or 


reduced  to  a  smaU  bony  proeesii' above  the  heel,  or  absent 
The  foot  consists  of  a  short  tarsus,  and  of  slender,  laterally 
compressed  toes,  with  much-curved  claws. 

Although  the  brain  is  of  a  low  type,  pix^bly  no  aaimaiB 
possess  so  delicate  a  sense  of  touch  as  Chiiioptera.  In  orcMnary 
bats  tactile  organs  exist,  not  only  in  the  bristles  on  the  sides  of  the 
muzzle,  but  in  the  sensitive  structures  forming  the  wing-mem- 
branes and  ears,  w^He  in  many  species  leaf-like  expansions 
surrounding  the  nasal  apertures  or  exteAidiBg;  backwards  behind 
them  are  added.  These  nose-leaves  are  made  up  partly  of  the 
extended  and  thickened  integument  of  the  nostrils,  and  partly  of 
the  glandular  eminences  occupying  the  sides  of  the  muazle,  in 
which  in  other  bats  thb  sensitive  bristles  are  implanted. 

In  no  mammals  are  the  ears  so  developed  or  so  variable  in 
form;  in  most  insectivorous  species  they  are  longer  than  the 
head,  while  in  the  long^-eared  bat  their  length  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  head  and' body.  The  form  is- characteristic  in  each 
of  tlie  families;  m  mostUbe'^'eaflet,''  or  tragus,  is  large,  in 
some  cases  extending  neiaiiy  to  the  but^  margin  of  the  asiidi; 
its  office  appears  to  be  to  intensify  tand  prolong  the  waves  of 
sound  by  jpro<^cili^  undt^tions  in  them.  In  the  RhmdlopkidoBi 
the  only  family  of  insectivorous  bats  'Wanting  the  tra|g^s;  die 
auditory  bullae  reach  their  greatest  sise,  and- the  nasal  appiindages 
their  highest  development.  In  frugivor6us  bats  the  ear  is  simple 
and  but  slightly  vftriablei.  In  all  bats  the  eaars  are  extremely 
mobile,  each  independently  at  will. 

.  The  oesophagus  is  narrow,  especially  in  bik^-^uciking  vampitiel^. 
The  stomach  presentls  two  t^es  of  structinre,  cSt^ei^iending 
respectively  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  order,  Megadriroptera 
and  Microchiroptera;  in  the  former  the  pyloric  extremity  is^  with 
one  exception,  elongated  and  folded*  upon  itself^  in  the  latt^ 
simple;  an  exceptional  typQ  is  met  wkh  in  the  blood-sudkers, 
where  the  cardiac  extremity  is  elongate^,'  forming  a.  long 
appendage.  The  iMestine  is  comparatively  short,  varying  from 
one  and  a  half  to  four  times  the  length  of  the  head  and  body; 
longest  in  the  f rugivorous,  shortest  in  the  insectivorous  species. 
In  Rkinopoma  sind  M^gaderma  a  ismaii  caecum  has  been  found. 
The  liver  is  characterized  by  th^e  great  dte  Of  the  Mt  lateral  lobe, 
which  occasionajly  ^qttats^half  that  of  the  whole  orgin;  the  right 
and  left  lateral  fissures  are  usually  very  deep;  in  Megachiroptera 
the  spigelian  lobe  is^  with  one  efltbeption,  ill  defined  or  absent,  and 
the  caudate  is  generally  large;  but  in  Microchiroptera  the  former 
lobe  is  large,  while  the  caudate  is  small.  The  gaJl-bladder  is 
generally  well  developed       '  i  < 

In  most  species  the  hyoids«are  simple^  eonsisting  of  a  diain  of 
slender^  long,  cylindrical  bones  connecting  the  bast-fayoid  with 
the  skull,  while  the  pharynx  is  ^bort,  and  the  larynx  shallow  with 
feebly  developed  vo^al  cords,  and  guarded  by  a  short  pointed 
epiglottis.  In  the  African  epauletted  batSj  Epom^ph&rus,  the 
phar3mx  is  long  and  capacious,  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  far 
removed  from  the  fauc^,  and,  oppose  to  it,  opens  a*  canal, 
leading  from  the  nasal  chambers,  atid  extending  along' the  back 
of  the  phar3rm(^  the! laryngeal  oavity  is  spacious  and  its  walls 
are  ossified;  the  fayt^ids  ad^'uncdiitneoied, '^cept  by^  musde 
with  the  skull;  while  ^he>'€erato-hyals  aiid  €^v-hyiils  tee- cartila-^ 
giuous  and  expanded^  erlteHng  intoithefottnation  of  theiiralls  of 
the  pharynx,  anti  (id  mates  of  some  spedds)  supporting  theorifices 
of  a  pair  of  air-^acs  communiicating  with  the  pharynx  (fig.  2). 

The  extent  and  shape  of  th^  wings  generally  depend  on  the 
form  of  the  bones  of  the  lore-limbs,  and  on  the  presence  or 
ab^^Ce  of  the  tail.  The -wings  consist  of  an  '' antebraehial 
membrane,'^  which  extench  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  along 
the  humerus  and  more  or  less  of  the  fore^atm  to  the  base  of  the 
thumb,  the  metacarpal  bone  of  which  is  partially  ov  wholly 
included  in  it;  the  "wing-membrane"  spi^ead  out  between 
the  elongated  fingers,  and  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
to  the  posterior  extremities,  generally  reaching  to  the' feet; 
and  the  ''  interfemoraji  membrane,''  the  most  variable  of  all, 
which  is  supported  between  the  extreniity  of  the  body,  the  legs 
and  the  calcar  (fig.  i).  The  antebrachial  and  wing  membranes 
are  most  developed  in:  siiedes  fitted  only  for  abrial  leb^mdtion 
<vrhich  when  at  rest  hamg  with  the  bbdy  enveloped  iji^the  wings; 
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bat  ro  tb«  EmhaiiomaidM,  and  alao  in  the  Motojsinae,  which 
are  the  best  fitted  for  tsrrestrial  progression,  the  antebrachial 
membrane  is  reduced  to  a  small  me,  and  not  devebped  aJong 
the  [oi»4nn,  leaving  the  thumb  quite  free,  while  the  wing- 
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Fig.  3.— Head  and  Neck  of  Epemophonu  franqueli  (adult  male), 
FromDabBoa,  Ilia aiUenar(a.M-i)  and paateiior(^^.j)pbac>-^^l 
■acsaicopeaMfrain  without,  the  dotted  lines  in£cBtiag  the  points 
whece  they  ednmiunicate  with  the  (Jharynit;  *,  thin  memtxaaaua 
partitioQ  in  middle  Una  between  the  anterior  pharyngesl  SBCA  ai 
oppoelte  aidee;  t-m,  stemo-maatDid  muscle  sepora^Dg  the  anteriof 
from  the  poateiior  sac. 

membrKne  is  narrow  and  folded  in  repose  under  the  foic-^nn. 
The  relative  development  of  the  interf  emoral  membrane  has  been 
referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  caudal  vertebrae.  Its  small 
size  in  the  frugivorous  and  blood-sucking  species,  which  do  not 
require  it,-  is  easily  under- 
stood. Scent-glands  and 
pouches  opening  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  akin  are  developed 
in  many  spedes,  but  in  most 
a  in  males  than 
in  females  (fig.  3).  As  a 
rule,  bats  produce  only  a 
c-Leaf  single  oflqning  at  a  birth, 
(PJijtt»rAi«afaf«i(9J,  FromDob^n'  which  for  smne  time  is  carried 
^     •"  ^"  about  by,  the  female,  parent 

cfin^rig  to  the  fur  of  her  breast;  but  certain  North  American 
bats  commonly  give  birth  to  thcee  or  four  young  ones  at  a 
time,  wliich  are  carried  about  in  the  same  ihanner. 

Bats  are  divisible  mto  two  suborders,  Mpgachlroptera  and 
Microchiropt«ra. 

iieptchifapiera. 
The  first  of  these  comprises  the  fruit-eating  species,  which  are 
generally'  of  large  size,  with  the  crowns  of  the  cheek-teeth  smooth 
^^  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  groove.    The  bony  palate 

uMor  '*  continued   behind   the  last   molar,   narrowing   slowly 

JJi^  backwards;    there   are    three    phalanges    in    the    index 

filmier,  the  third  phalange  being  terminated  generally  by 
a  claw;  the  sides  of  the  ear  form  a  ring  at  the  base;  the  tail,  when 
present,  is  inferior  to  (not  contained  in)  the  interfcmoral  membrane ; 
the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  ia  generally  much  elongated ; 
and  the.  spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver  is  ill-defined  or  absent,  while  the 
caudate  is  well  developed.  This  group  is  limited  to  the  tropical  ^nd 
Bub-tropical  parts  of  tne  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
'  All  the  members  of  this  suborder  are  included  in  the  Bingle  family 
PUropodidae,  the  first  representatives  of  which  are  the  African 
«paiiletted  bats,  formitigtlie  genus  EtomoM»nu.  In  this  the  dental 
focmuU  is  i.  )  (or  i),  c.  (■.  p.  j,  m.  V  T«il  short  or  absent,  when 
preaent  itec  from  the  interfemoral  membrane;  second  finger  with  a 
daw;  premaxillae  united  in  front.  The  specie*  are  strictly  limited 
to  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  large  and 
long- head,  exponrfbleand  often  folded  lips,  and  the  white  tufts  of 
hau:  OD  t^  mavgins  of  the. ears.  The  males  ate  provided  with 
glaadnlai  pouchi».  ^tuated  in  the  skin  of  the  aide  of  the  neck  nof  r 
tiie  pmnt  of  the  ahenlder.  which  are  rudimentary  or  aboent  m 


females,     f n  the  males  they  are  lined  wfth  glandular  membfane, 
from  which  long-  coarse  yellowish  hairs  project  to  form  consfricuous 
epaulet-tike  tufts  on  the.  shoulders:    The  mates  often  have  a  pair  of 
air-tacs  extending  outwards  on  eadi  mde  from  the  pharynx  beneath 
the  integument  of  the  nockj  in  the  poation  shi^wn  in  fig.  2.    These 
trats  appear  to  live  principally  on  B^,  Ibe  juicv  contents  of  which 
their  vwuminous  Ups  aad  cajacious  mouths  enaole  there  to  swallow 
without  loss.    The  huge  and  tigly  West  Afrkan  hammer-headed  bat, 
Hypsignathus  monstrosus,  represents  an  allied  genus  distinguished 
by  the  absence  erf  shoulder- 
poiichee,   and  the  presence 
of    leaf-like  expansions  of 
skin    on   the   front   of   the 
muMie,  and  of  difititict  cusps 
on  the  outer  sides  of  the 
cheek-teeth.       The     great  j 
majority  of  the  bats  ofthis  I 
grOu_p,  commonly  known  as.' 

fiying-foKes,"  are  included 
in  the  typical  genus  ffero- 
Mi,  of  which  the  dental 
formula  is  i.  |,  c.  |,  p.  (, 
m.  ].  All  are  of  large  size, 
and  the  absence  of  a  tail, 
the    long    pointed   muzzle, 

and  the  woolly  fur  covering       f,c.  4.— Head  of  a  F!ying-Fox  or 
the  neck  render  their  recoE-   F mit-Bat  {PUroptu  personatui).    From 
nition   easy.     One    of    the   Gray. 
species,  P.  edttUs,  inhabiting 

Java,  measures  5  ft.  across  the  fully  extended  Wings,  and  is  tha 
largest  member  of  the  order. 

'The  range  of  the  genus  extends  from  Madagascar  through  the 
Seychelles  to  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Japan, 
New  Guinea;  Antrtialla  and  Polynesia.  Although  two  species  in- 
habit the  Comoro  IMands,  scarcely  aoo  m.  from' the  mainland,  not 
6ne  is  found  in  Africa;  while  thecommon  Indian  species  is  closclv 
allied  to  the  Madagascar  flying-Fox.  The  Malay  Archipelago  anS 
Australia  form  the  headquarters  of  these  bats;  which  in  some  places 
occur  in  countless  multitudes.  The  colonies  exhale  a  strong  musky 
odour,  and  when  awake  the  occupants  utter  a  16ud  incessant  chatter. 
WaHace'sflruit-bat  of  Celebes  and'Macasaar  has  been  made  the  type 
of  a  separate  eenus,  as  Styloclenium  wailacei.  In  Rounetlui  (or 
CynonjcfcHs)  the  dentition  is  as  in  Pleropus,  but  the  tail  is  short,  and 
the  fur  of  the  nape  of  the  neck  not  diilei^rtt  t(nm  that  of  the  lack: 
its  distribution  accords  with  that  of  PleropUs.  except  that  it  includes 
Africa  and  does  not  reach  farther  east  than  New  Ireland.  R. 
atgyptiaoa  inhabits  the  chambers  of  the  Great,  Pyramid  and  other 
deserted  buildings  In  Egypt,  and  is  probably  the  spedes  figured  in 
Egyptian  frescoes.    Boneia,  with  two  spedes,  -from  Celebes,  differs 


kinds.     Thcd^titioD  i: 


—,ci.  pii.  w>.  h  dMioi 


shorter  than  in  Roussettus,  with  the  upper  lip  grooved  in  front  as  in 
Pteropus,  while  the  tail  and  fur  resemble  those  of  the  former  jenus. 
These  bats  are  extremely  voracious,  a  specimen  of  the  Indian  C. 
marginatus  having  eaten  a  banana  twice  its  own  weight  in  three 
hours.     Among  several  Austro-Malay  genera,  Mich  as  Ptetwchirut 
and  Balionycleris,  the  tube-nosed  bats  of  the  genus  Gelafiniif'{ar 
Harbyia)  are  remarkable  for  the  conformation  01  the  nostrils  (fig/ 5). 
CcpnaioUSr       with       one 
species,       ranging '      from 
Celebes   tp    the   5olomon 
group,    ha,s   the    dentition 

'»..;•».  fi-r.-.  LP'S' 

maxillae     not     imited     in  ^ 

front,       nostrils       ample, 

muzzle  short,  index  finger 

without  a  claw,  tail  short. 

As  in  Cetasinus,  the  wing- 

membtarie  arises  from  the 

middle  line  of  the  back,  to 

which  it  is  att^hed  by  a      Fig.  J.— Head  of  Papuan  Tube-Nosed 

longitudinal    thm    process  Bat    (GeiuiBiu   major).     From   G,  ^E. 

of    skin;    the    wings    are  Dobson. 

naked,      bu±      the      back 

covered  with  hair.    Leipmyx  Is  an  allied  West  African  genus  with 

one  spedes. 

The  toreeoing  belong  to  the  typical  subfamily  PUropoiinaf,  while 
the  remainder  represent  a  second  group,  Carpanyclerinae  (or  ilacro- 
gioixinae).  characterized  by  having  the  facial  part  of  the  skull  pro- 
duced, the  molar  teeth  narrow,  and  scarcely  raised  above  the  gum, 
and  the  topgue  exceedingly  long,  attenuated  in  the_  anterior  third, 
fnd  arnied  with  long  recurved  papillae  jiear  the  tip.  The  ^n^le 
representative,  of  the  first  genus,  Naloptcris  macdotmldi,  inhabiting 
Fi]i,  New  Giiinea  and  the  New  Hebrides,  is  diMinauished  from  other 
bau«!  this  jarnilx  by  tiie  length  cif  its  uil,  which  is  near)y  as  long 
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as  the  foreftrei.  The  dentUion.is  t.,-ti  e^  {^p-  },  m.  },  vrhile  (he  index 
finger  has  no  claw,  and  the  wing»  arise  from  the  spiae.  EBuyctmia, 
witn  the  dentition  v  {i  ^-  h  P-  %•  ">■  i<  >9  also  represented  by  a  single 
species,  E.  ipttata,  framTenaescrira,  Burma,  and  the  Malay  Peniiuuki 
and  Islands,  which  has  somewhat  the  appearance  o£  a  RousstUui, 
but  the  absence  of  a  ciaw  in  the  Index  finder  and  the  presence  of  the 
characteristic  tongue  and  teeth  at  once  distinguish  it.  CarponycUtis 
(Macrogfoisus'^  and  Mdonycleris,  the  fanner  wth  several  and  the 
latter  with  a  single  species,  are  closely  allied  Indo-Malay  and  Papuan 
genera,  the  index  finger  in  both  having  a  claw,  but  the  number  of 
the  teeth  being  the  same  as  in  EonycUns.  C.  minimus  is  the  sniaUest 
known  species  of  the  suborder,  much  smaller  than  the  serotioe  bat 
of  Europe,  with  the  fore-arm  scarcely  longer  than  that  trf  the  long- 
eared  bat.  It  is  nearly  as  common  in  certain  parts  of  Burma  as 
Cynopterut  marginatus,  and  extends  eastwards  through  the  Malay 
Archipelago  as  far  as  New  Ireland,  where  it  is  associated  with 
MdonycUris  metanop!,  distinguished  by  its  lai^r  size  and  the  total 
absence  of  the  tail.  An  allied  small  CarpopycUris  inhabits  India. 
Trysenyfltris  {Metaloglossus)  woermanni,  of  West  Africa,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  gl-oup  occurring  west  of  the  Himalaya.  CaiUnycUrts 
of  Celebes,  with  the  dentition  i.  |,  c.  t,  p.  i,  m.},  has  a  short  tail  and 
no  index-claws,  while  Nesonycteris  of  the  Solomons,  with  the  den- 
tition t.  f ,  e.  i,  p.  I,  m.  i,  differs  by  the  absence  of  the  tail. 

Microchiroptera. 

The  second  and  larger  suborder,  the  Microchiroptera,  includes 
all  the  insectivorous  species,  the  majority  of  which  are  of  relatively 
Igggcl-  small  size  as  compared  with  the  Meg:achiroptera.  In  these 
^-tj„-  bats,  with  a  tew  specialized  exceptions,  the  crowns  of  the 

tjT^  cheek-teeth  are  sunnounted  by  sharp  cusps,  divided  by 

transverse  grooves.  In  the  skml  the  bony  palate  narrows 
abruptly  and  is  not  continued  backwards  laterally  behind  the  last 
molai",  there  is  one  rudimentary  phalange  (rarely  two  or  none)  in  the 
index  finger,  which  is  never  terminated  by  a  claw;  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  of  the  ear  commence  inferiorly  from  separate  points,  of 
origin;  the  tail,  when  present,  is  contained  in  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  or  appears  on  its  upper  surface:  the  stomach,  except  in 
the  blood-sucking  group,  is  ample;  and  the  spigelian  lobe  of  the 
liver  large,  and  the  caudate  generally  small. 

The  bats  included  in  this  suborder  are  so  numerous  in  genera  (to 
say  nothing  of  species)  that  only  some  of  the  more  important  types 
can  be  mentioned). 

Brief  references  have  already  been  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
in  many  or  most  of  these  bats  the  tail  aids  In  the  capture  of  prey- 
Prom  tne  observations  of  C.  Oldham,  it  appears  that  these  oats, 
when  walking,  carry  the  tail  downwards  antf  forwards,  so  that  the 
membrane  connecting  this  organ  with  the  hind-legs  forms  a  kind  of 
pouch  or  bag.  If  a  large  insect  be  encountered  the  bat  seizes  it  with 
a  snatch,  and  slightly  spreading  its  folded  wings  and  pressing  them 
on  the  ground  in  order  to  steady  itself,  brings  its  feet  forwards  so 
as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  tail-pouch,  into  which,  by  bending 
its  neck  and  thrusting  its  head  beneath  the  body,  it  pushes  the 
insect.  Although  the  latter,  especially  if  lat^c,  wUl  often  struggle 
iolently,  when  once  in  the  pouch  it  but  rare^  escapes,  from  which 


same  method  of  captur 


mployed  when  on  the  wing;  and  i 


naturalist  who  has  observed  the  long-eared  bat  picking  moths  off 
'"  ......  L..  -1—  ..L  1^^^  when  taking  on  ''  " 

a  receptacle  for  the 


if  the  moth. 


willows  states  that  the  bat  always  hovers  when  taldi 

and  bends  up  the  tail 

drops. 

In  the  Rkinolophidae,  Horse-shoe  and  Leaf-nosed  bats  of  the  Old 
World,  the  nose-feaf  is  developed  and  surrounds  the  nasal  apertures, 
which  arc  situated  in  a   depression   on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  muzzle  so  as  to 
look  upwards;  the  ears  are  large  and 
generally  separate,   without   trace   of  a 
tragus   or   earlet;    the    premaxillae   are 
rudimentary,  suspended  from  the  nasal 
cartilages,  and  support  a  single  pair  of 
small   incisors:   the   molars   have  acute 
W-shaped  cusps;  the  skull  is  large,  and 
the  nasal  bones  which  support  the  nose- 
leaf  much  expanded  vertically  and  later- 
ally.     In    females    a    pair    of    teat-like 
V      appendages  are  found   in  front  of  the 
pubis;  and  the  long  tail  extends  to  the 
FlG.6.-^HeadofMitred  mat^in  of  the  interfemoral   membrane. 
Horseshoe     Bat     {Rhino-  The  middle  fingtr  has  two  phalanges,  but 
Igphui   mitratus).      From  *he  index  is  rudimentary. ,  The  fibula  is 
Dobson.  rudimentary. 

The  Rhtnolophidtie  are  the  most  highly 
organized  of  insectlvoroiis  bats,  in  which  the  osseous  and  cutaneous 
systems  reach  the  fullest  development.  Compared  with  theirs,  the 
bones  of  the  extremities  and  the  wings  of  other  bats  appear  coarsely 
formed,  and  their  teeth  seem  less  perfectly  fitted  to  crush  the  hard 
bodies  of  insects.  The  complicated  nasal  appendaees  teach  their 
highest  development,  and  the  differences  in  their  form  afford 
characters  in  the  discrimifaation  of  the  species,  which  resemble  one 
another  closely  in  dentition  and  the  colour  of  the  fur. 
In  the  first  subfamily,  JU^note^inM,  the  first  toe  has  two,  and  the 


I- I, 


connected  by  b_.._  ^^ 

the  horseshoe  bats,  Rkinolopkus,  the  dentition  is  i.  J,  c.  },  p.  J,  n 
the  nose-leaf  has  a  central  process  behind  and  between  the  n 
orifices,  -with  the  posterior  extremity  laoceolste,  and  (ike  aodtiapu 
large.  Among  the  numerous  forms  R.  luctui  is  the  larg^t,  and  in- 
habits elevated  hill-tracts  in  India  and  MaUyma;  S.ltipposiderui 
of  Europe,  extending  into  south  England  and  Ireland,  is  one  of  the 
smallest ;  and  R.  jeman-equinum  represents  the  average  size  of  the 
species,  which  are  mainly  distinguuhed  from  one  adother  by  the 
form  of  the  nose-leaf.  The  last-named  specihs  extends.! rom  England 
to  Japan,  and  southward  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  is  represented 
by  a  number  of  local  races.  When  sleeping,  the  hbrseshoe  bats,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  suspend 
themselves  head  downwards,  with 
the  wings  wrapped  round  the  body 
after  the  manner  of  fruit  bats.  The 
posture  of  ordinary  bats  is  quite  I 
different,  and  while  the  lesser  horse-  j 
shoe  (S.  hippesideimt)  alights  from  ' 
the  air  in  an  inverted  poaition, 
other  bats,  on  first  coming  to 
rest,  do  so  with  the  head  uip' 
wards,  and  then  reverse  their 
position. 

In  the  second  subfamily.  Hippo-       pic.     7,  —  Head   of  Squirrel 
jKiCTinoe    (formerly    called    Pkyt-  Usai-BatiPhyUorhinac^iicaTata). 
torhtnae),   the  toes  an  equal  ar.d  From  Dobson. 
include  two  phalanges  each,  while 

the  ilio-pectineal  spine  is  united  by  a  bony  Isthmus  with  a  process 
derived  from  the  antero-inferior  surface  of  the  ilium.  Hipposiderus, 
Cloeotis,  Rhinonycleris,  Triatnops,  Anlkops  and  Coelopi  represent 
this  subfamily.  Hipposiderus  (PAyWorWno),  irith  many  ^ledes, 
ranging  over  Asia.  Africa  and  Australasia,  and  the  dental  formula 
i.  i,  c.  \.  p.  I,  or  j,  m.  |,  differs  From  RkiTtolophiu  in  :tlK  fans  of  the 
noB»4eaf,  which  is  not  lanceolate  behind  (Ag.  6),  and  ia  tmprovided 
with  a  central  process  covering  the  nostrils;  the  largest  species,  H. 
aitniger,  appears  to  be  the  most  northerly,  having  been  taken  at 
Amoy  in  China,  and  in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  5300  ft. 
Many  are  provided  with  a  frontal  sac  behind  the  nose-leaC  rudi- 
mentary in  females  (see  1^.  7},  which  can  be  evened  at  pieaaura; 
the  sides  of  this  sac  secrete  a 
waxy  substance,  and  ! 
tremity  supports  a  t' 
straight  hairs.  Rkitunycttris, 
represented  by  R.  awmUia  I 
from  Australia,  and  Triaenops,  I 
by  T.  Ptrsicus  from  Persia  and  \ 
other  species  from  Africa  and 
Madagascar,  are  closely  allied 
genera.  TriaeHops  (fig.  8)  is 
characterized  by  the  remark- 
able form  of  its  nasal  appen* 
dages  and  ears,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  bony  projection  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  the 
second  phalange  of  the  fourth 
finger.  Coelopi  (C.  Fritki), 
'."^  l^%?!^^^^"''"H'S      F'O-  8.-Heado(  Persian  Leaf- 

nise-Ieaf  ^d  the  length  of  the  ^"""  °°^''- 

metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  as  well  as  by  the  shortness  of 
the  calcar  and  interfemoral  membrane.  CUeoHs  is  represented  by  a 
single  East  African  species,  and  Anthops  by  one  from  the  Solomon 
Islands  characterized  by  the  noae-leaf  covering  the  whole  front  of 
the  face. 

The  next  family,  NycUridae,  which  is  also  Old  World,  is  a  small 
one,  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  in  which  it  is  included  by  Prof, 
Max  Weber  as  a  subfamily  under  the  name  of  Myader-  p^ 
matinoe.  It  differs  by  the  presence  of  a  small  tragus  in  ^i— . 
the  ears,  which  are  united  at  their  bases;  and  by  the  *■"*"*•■ 
nasal  chamber  not  being  inflated.  The  premaxillae  are  either  small 
and  separated  in  front,  or  rudimentaiy;  and  the  first  phalange 
of  the  middle  finger  when  in  repose  is  laid  back  on  the  metacarpus. 
Thfre  are  only  pectoral  teats. 

■  genera,  Megaderma,  as  represented  by  the  five 


maxillae  and  uppef  indsors  (i.  f ,  p.  ?-^£-i| ,  the  cylindrical  narrow 

munle  surmounted  by  an  erect  noe»-ieaf  the  base  of  which  conceals 
the  nasal  orifices,  the  immense  joined  .ears  with  large  bifid  tragus, 
and  the  great  extent  of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  in  the  fattee  of 
winch  the  short  tail  is  concealed.  M.  gigac  (fig.  9),  from  central 
Queensland,  is  the  largest  specie*  <A  the  genus,  and  of  the  tubofdet. 
M.  tyra.  common  in  India  (fore-arm  sy  iri.),  ha&been  c»  light  In  thb 


act  of  sucking  the  blood,  while  flying,'  frohi  a  amaH  b«C  which  it 
afterwards  devouredi  The  range  if  efie  genus  includes  .AJrica,  the 
Indd-Malay  countries  and  Auttralnaia.     Nyei»ris,  which  it  ciKpnutn 


CWmOPTERA 


«+3 


to  Africa  a>d  the  MalsifPeniasul^  aod  lalands.  iias, gasified  pre- 
marillae  and  upper  incisors  («.  ).  ^.  )),  and  a  long  tail,  but  lacks  a 
noBC-leaf.  As  in  Mtgtd-itwa,  die. frontal  bones  are  deeply  hollowed 
and  expanded  laterally,,  the  muMle  presents  a  similar  cylindrical 
form,  and  the  lower  jaw  also  projects;  but,  instead  of  a  nose-leaf, 
the  face  ta  marked  by  a  deep  longitudinal  sharp-edged  groove  ex- 


PK.<).~TbeFaix'V&mpiK  (.Meiadermagigos).  X  i.  From  DObSon. 
tending  from  the  nostrils  to  the  band  connecting  the  base  of  the  laiw 
ears;  the  sides  of  this  depression  being  margined  as  far  back  aa  the 
eyes  by  small  horizontal  cutaneous  appendaeee.  With  the  evc^uon 
-A  N.  jaeanica,  the  species  are  limited  to  Africa.  ,    i 

According  to  the  clasaificalion  followed  by  Dr  C.  £.  Dobson,  the 
—' — ■■■e  family  of  New  World  bats  known  as  FhyUostonuUidae  was 
widely  sundered  from  the  two  preceding  groups;  but  in 
'  Prof.  Max  Weber's  system  they  are  placed  next  one 
another — en  arranaement  which  has  thegrcat  advantage  of  bringing 
together  all  th^-  peta  furnished  with  nose-leaves.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  vampires,  as  the  members  of  the. present  family 
may  be  collectively  termed,  are  the  New  World  representatives  of  the 
Old  World  Rkinaio^hidae  and  NycUridae. 

The  Phyiloilotnatidae  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  nose- 
leaf,  or  lA  lappets  on  the  chin,  but  the  ooaCrils  are  not  directed 
upwards.  The  ethmoturbinal  bones  of  the  nasal  cavity  form  simple 
plates  (much  as  in  the  two  preceding  families).  The  premaxillae  are 
always  well  developed,  witK  their  palatal  portions  forming  a  suture 
and  de6ning  the  boundaries  of  distinct  palatine  foramina  (in  place 
of  being  rudimentary,  as  in  Nycteridae  and  Rhinolopkidae).  The 
large  ears  have  a  tragus.  The  middle  finger  has  three  phalanges,  and 
the  index  one.  There  is  an  incomplete  fibula.  The  tail  may  be 
either  long  or'short.     Generally  the  dentition  is  f .  I,  c.  {,  p.  im.  l. 

All  the  bats  of  this  family  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  a  well-developed  third  phalange  in_  the  middle  nnger, 
associated  either  with  a 
distinct      nose-leaf,      oi 
with   central    upper   in- 
cisors,    or     with     both, 
Unlike      the      Rhinolo- 
pkidae,   their    eyes    are 
generally  large  and  the 
tragus  is  weirdeveloped, 
maintain)!^  almost   the 
same    form    throughout 
the      species,      however 
much    the    other    parts 
of  the  body  may  vary. 
Fig.    io. — Head  of  Blainville's  Vampire  Their  fur  ia  of  a  dull 
iilormapt  blamniiUi).     From  Dobson.      colour,  and  the  face  and 
back   are  often   marked 
with   white  streaks.     A  few  species,   probably  all  those  with   the 
tail  and  interfemoral  membrane  well  developed,   feed   principally 
on  insects,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  the  groups 
Vampyrtat   taid  Closso^iagtae   appear   to   live   on   a   mixed   diet. 
of  insects  and  fruits,  and '(ne  Desmodonteae,  of  which  two  species 
are  known,  are  true  blood-suckers,  and  have  their  teeth  and  intestinal 
tract  specially  modified  in  accordance  with  their  habits.    The  group 
is  practically  limited  to  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  Central 
and  South  America,  although     ""        "'"    -'"■-■  •      "  " 


fornia,  In  the  first  subfamily,  Uomiofisimat^  (i-vbaiiominae),  the 
nosrtiis  open  by  simple  apertures  at  the  extremity  of  the  muaxle  in 
front,  not  margined  by  a  distinct  nose-leaf;  while,  in  compensation, 
the  chin  is  furnished  with  expanded  leaf-like  appendages.  The  tajl 
is  short.  It  includes  two  genera.  In  Chilim^cla^is  the  crown  of  the 
hrad  is  moderately  elevated  above  the  face-hne,  and  the  basi-cranial 
axis  is  almost  in  the  same  plane  as  the  facial,  while  in  Mormops  (fig. 
lo)  the  crown  of  the  head  Is  greatly  elevated  above  the  face-line,  and 
the  basi-^ranial  axis  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  facial;  i.  {,  p.  i, 
in  both  aenera.      As  n  '       '  '         '    —  ■'  .      ■      .. 

striking 

in  each.    In  sonie  the 


e  may  be  mentioned  the 


which  latter  it  is  often  rrferred.  The  typical  ff.  leporini  . 
IS  a  bat  of  curious  aspect,  with  strangely  foMed  lips,  erect  skin- 
processes  on  the  chin,  and  enormous  feet  and  claws.  The  two  middle 
incisors  are  close  together,  and  so  large  as  to  conceal  the  small  outer 
ones,  while  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are  but  two  small  incisors;  the 
premolars  numbering  i.  These  bats  live  near  the  coast,  and  feed  on 
smidl  crabs  and  fishes. 

Moet  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  are  included  in  the 
subfamily  PhylioslomaUtuu,  characterized  by  the  presence  o(  a 
distinct  nose-leaf  and  the  warty  chin.  The  clitoris  is  imperforate, 
whereas  it  is  perforated  in  the  Mormopsinae.  The  incisors  are  gener- 
ally I  {occasionally  |),  and  the  molars  well  developed.  The  sub- 
family IS  divided  into  a  number  of  groupB'or  eedioBs.  The  first  of 
them,  the  VampyTBot,  is  characteriaed  ais  follows:  Muztle  long  and 
narrow  in  front,  the  distance  between  theieye^rgeneraUy  leBa  than 
(rarely  equal  to)  that  from  the  eye  to  the  .extremity  of  the  muzzk; 
nose-leaf  norseshoe-shapcd  in  front,  lanceolate  behind;  interfemoral 
membrane  well  developed;  tail  generally  distinct,  irately  abaenti 
inner  margis  of  tl^  lips  not  frioged ;  t.  )  or  {,  p.  )  or>  4;  molars  with 
W-shaped  cusps,,  usually  well  develops.      ... 

Nearly  all  the  Vampyreae  appear  to  be  inaectivonNu,  so  that  the 
term  cannot  be  considered  indicative  of  habits;, but  a  few,  if  not 
ail,   probably  supplement  their  insect-diet  with  fruit.      Vampynis 
spicU'um  (Che  larcest  bat.  in  the  New  World)  is  said  to  be  wholly 
frugivorous,  and  OtopUntt  ■waierliouiei  appears  to  prey  occasionally 
on  smaller  bats.    The  genera  may  be  arranged  in  two  subgroups  ac- 
cording as  the  tail  is  produced  to  the  margin  of  the  interiemoral 
membraite  or  perforates  it  to  appear  on  its  upper  surface.     In  the 
first  division  are  included   three  genera,  Lon^Mrkina,  Oloptenu  (or 
MaCToius)  and  DoUthopkyHum  (or  Macropftyllitn),  the  first  represented 
by  L.  aurita,  characterized  by  an  extraominary  lone  nose-leaf,  and 
peculiarly  large  ears  and  tragus.     In  the  second  BUbsectioa  are  in? 
eluded  VamPyrtu,  Chrolepierus,  Tonatia  (Lojbliotioma)  Micronyctgns, 
Ghphonyct^is,    Trackyops,    PhyUcdeitua,    PkyUoiUmta,    Anthorktna 
iXylostovta),  Mimou,  Htrndd^nw  [CarMia)  and  Rhinofkyiia  ;  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  form  of  the  skall 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  second  lower  premolar.  Phyliosloma 
haslalum,  next  in  point  of  size  to   Vampytiu  sfainmt,  is  a  well- 
known  species  in  South  America;  P.  elonpttum  (ng.  II)  differs  in  its 
smaller  size  and  larger  nose-leaf.     Hamdemta  brenicanda,  a  small 
species,  closely  resembles  Ghssopliaga  sericiiut,  and  forms  a  connect- 
ing link  between  this  and  the  next  group.     RhinopkyUa  pttmilio  a  the 
smallest  species  of  the  family ;  further 
distingutshed  by  the  absence  of  a  tail, 
the  narrowness  of  its  molars,  which 
do  not  form  W-shaped  cusps,  and  the 
small   size  of  the  laat   upper  molar, 
characters  connecting  it  and  the  group 
vith    the   StenodermaUM.    Both    ' 
'  '.erma  and  Rkitiaph 
arch  is  incomplet 
The  next  subsection,  Glostophagtae. 

iiresents     the    foUowir^     distinctive 
eaturea:   Muzzle  long  and   narrow; 
tongue  long  and  extensible,   attenu- 
ated towards  the  tip,  and  beset  with      c-.^     ,.      v^A   ^r   t— .™ 
long  filiform  recurved  papillae;  bwer    |f^^;„  v -rlf^pPL™^ 
lip  with  a  wide  groove  a&ove,  and  in  Jfvelin  Vampire  iPkyUotUma 
front    margined    by    small    wartsi  «'«»«'^™)- 
nose-leaf  apiatl;   tail  short  or  none; 

i-i,  p.  ior|or  f,  m.  (or  ior^;  teeth  narrow;  molars  with  narrow 
W-shaped  cusps,  sometimes  indistinct  or  absent;  lower  incisors 
small  or  deciduous.  The  species  includ^  in  this  group  represent 
some  teng«nera,  distinguished  principally  bydifferenoes  m  the  form 
and  number  of  the  teeth,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  zygomatic 
arch  of  the  skull.  In  Glossophaga  and  PkyUonyderis  the  upper 
■-"■ form  a  continuous  row  between  the  canines.     In   Mone 


e  ^>ccies  of  Olapierus  reaches  Cali- 


e~  yliuiaindLeptonycteris  (Iscknoglassa)  they  are  separated  into  pairs 
a  narrow  interval  In  front;  while  in  Lvnchoelassa.,  GhssonycUris 
and  Ch^vonyiikrU  they  are  widely  separated  and  placed  in  pairs  near 
the  canines.  In  the  ficrt  four  ot  these  geneni  the  lower  indaors  are 
present  (at  least  to.a  certain  age),  in  the  last  three  they  are  deciduous 
youth.     The  zygomatic  arch  is  wanting  in  PhyHmtycltris, 
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brevica«da,  both  iafonn  and  dentition.  Its  long  brush-tipped  tnngue 
(which  it  possesses  in  common  with  otha  species  of  the  group)  is 
used  to  lict  out  the  pulpy  contents  of  fruits  having  hard  rinds.  The 
food  of  the  species  of  this  group  appears  to  consist  of  both  fruit  and 
Insects,  and  the  long  tOTU^e  may  be  used  for  extracting  the  latter 
from  the  deep  corollas  of  flowers.  Other  genera  are  Lonchophylta, 
Skilkronyctens,  Hytimycteris  and  Lychonycteris,  each  with  a  single 
species  (in  1904). 

The  tniid  group,  Stenodennattat,  presents  the  following  character- 
istics : — Muzzle  very  short  and  generally  broad  in  front,  the  distance 
between  the  eyes  nearly  always  exceeding  (rarely  ecualling)  the 
distance  from  the  eye  to  the  extremity   of   the   muzile;  nose-leaf 
short,    horseahoe- 
shaped      in      front, 
lanceolate   behind 
(except    in    Brachy- 
fhylla  and  Cenlvrio); 
h  interfemoral      mem- 
IP  brane    concave    be- 
hind;        tail     none; 
inner  margin  of  the 
lips      frin^     with 
conical  papillae; 
Fig.  la.— Head  of  Long-tongued  Vaminre  f.  {  or  f ,  p.  f,  m.  | 
{ChctrtmyeUris    mexuana),    showing   brush-  or    I    or    |;    cheek- 
tipped  tongue.     From  Dobson.  teeth   broad    (except 
in  Stuniira),  molars 
with  concave  or  flat  crowns  margined  externally  by  raised  cutting- 
edges.    Although    the    Si^nodermataie    are    generally    easily   d^ 
tinguisfacd  from  the   Vampyreae  by  the  shortness  and  breadth  of 
the  muzzle  and  the  form  of  the  cheek-teeth,  certain  species  of  the 
latter  resemble  the  former  in  external  appearance,  agreeing  almost 
absolutely  in  the  form  of  the  nose-leaf,  the  ears  and  the  tragus,  and 
the  warts  on  the  chin.    These  regemblances  show  that,  wilik  the  form 
of  the  teeth  and  jaws  has  become  modihed  to  suit  the  food,  the 
external  characters  have  remained  much  the  same,  and  indicate  the 
common  origin  of  the  two  sections.   The  food  of  these  bats  appears  to 
be  wholly  or  in  great  part  fruit.     The  species  are  divided  into  some 
eleven  genera,  mostly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  skull  and  teeth. 
ArUbeus   includes   the   frugivoroua   A.    ptrspicillatus.     Stenoderma 
aehradophihtm,  found  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  with  the  last,  from  which 
it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  externally  except  by  its  much  smaller 
size,  differs  m  the  absence  of  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  premaxiltae 
on  the  palate.    Stumira  Itlium,  while  agreeing  with  these  in  the  form 
of  the  nose-leaf  and  ears,  differs  from  all  the  apecies  of  the  family  in 
its  longitudinally-grooved   molars,   which  resemble  those  of   the 
PteropioUat  more  ck>s^y  than  those  of  any  other  bats;    and  the 
ptMence  of  tufts  of  long  different  I  y-coloured  hairs  over  glands  in  the 
sides  of  the  nedt  is  another  character  in  common  with  that  group. 
Centurio  senex  {fi^.  13)  isthe  type  of  a  small  genus  distinguished  from 
SUnodervta  and  other  genera  of  this  group  by  the  absence  of  a  distinct 
nose-leaf.     Some  naturalists  make  this  genus  the  type  of  a  distinct 
sabgroup,  Centtmanait.    Up  to  I904.thegenera,exclusiveof  C#nitir>f>, 
included  in  the  Sttnodermateas  were   Artibeus   (with  several  sub- 
genera), Vampyfops  (also  with,  subgenera),  MesophyUa,  Chiroderma, 
SUnoderma  (with  3  subgenera),  Ectopk^a,  Ametrida  {with  2  sub- 
genera), Py%odeTma,  Sturnira  and  Brackyphylla. 

The  diird  subfamily',  DesmodontUae,  is  represented  only  by  the 
tinguished  by  having  i.  J,  of  which  the 
upper  pair  are  cutting,  the  rudimentary 
molars,   the   very   snort   interfemoral 
membrane,    and     the     blood-sucking 
habit.    They  are  further  characterized 
as  follows:  Muzzle  short  and  conical; 
nose-leaf  distinct;  p.  j,  m.  |  or  ^; 
upper   incisors   occupying   the   whole 
space  between  the  canines;  premolars 
narrow,  with  sharp-edged  longitudinal 
crowns;  molars  rudimentary  orabsent; 
stomach  elongated,  and  intesttniform. 
Fig.  13. — HeadofMaskqd   There  arj- two  genera,  Deinwrfut,  with- 
Vampiie    (Cmturto    stntx).  out  calcar  or  molars,  and  DiphyUa. 
From  Dobson.  wnh  a  short  calcar  and  a  single  rudi- 

mentary molar  on  each  side — re- 
stricted to  Central  and  South  Amorica.  Desmwlus  tufiis,  the  com- 
moner species,  is  a  little  larger  than  ttie  noctule  bat,  and  abundant 
in  certain  parts  of  South  America,  where  it  is  troublesome  owing  to 
its  attackq  upon  domestic  animals,  sucking  their  blood  and  leaving 
them  wtaiened  from  repeated  bleedings,     (See  VampIRE.} 

The  fourth  family  of  bats,  unlike  any  of  the  three  previous  ones, 
has  a  cosmop^itan  distribution.  These  free-tailed  bets,  as  thcv  are 
f.  conveniently   called,    constituting   the   famity  Emballo- 

V^"^  naridat,  present  the  following  distinctive  features.     The 

jj(,_  nostrils  are  of  normal  form  and  without  a  nnse-leaf.   The 

premaxillae  have  their  palatal  portion  imperfectly  dc- 
veli^ied,  and  united  by  a  slender  prooMs  with  the  maidllae.  The 
ears  are  large,  with  a  small  iraeus.  The  middle  finger  has  two 
phalanges,  and  the  index  generally  a  single,  one.  The  libuta  is  in- 
complete. The  tail  is  generally  short,  and  always  partly  free  frmn 
Thaic  i»  genenUy-otdy  a  single  pair  of 
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upper  incisors,  serrated  by  gaps  from  the  canines,  and  irora  one 
another  in  the  middle  line. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  these  bats  is  the  free  tail-tip,  which 
pierces  the  interfemoral  membiune  to  appear  on  its  uppec  surface, 
and  may  project  beyond  its  margin.  As  a  rule,  these  tats  may  also 
be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  muzzle,  which  is  obliauety 
truncated,  the  nostrils  projecting  more  or  less  in  front  beyond  the 
lower  lip,  by  the  first  phalange  of  the  middle  finger  being  folded  in 
repose  forwardson  the  upper  Burfaceof  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  by 
the  upper  incisors.  Although  cosmopolitan,  these  mts  rarely  extend 
north  or  south  of  the  thirtieth  parallels  of  latitude. 

The  family  may  be  divided  into  two  subfamilies,  of  which  the 


This  subfamily  may  be  further  subdivided 
into  subgroups  or  sections  of  which  ths 
firat,  Ettwallonurae,  is  chaiBcterized  by  the 
slender  tail  pcrfora,tiag  the  interfemoral 
membrane,  so  as  to  appear  on  Its  upper 
surface;    the    legs    long,    with    a    slender 

fibula;  the  incisors  weak;  and   the  pre*    .  - 

molars  {.    The  typical  genus  Embaii</nura'    •  S 

presents  the  following  features:  t.  |, 
extremity    of    the    muzzle    more    or    less 

produced   beyond  the  lower  lip,  forehead      FiG.    14.  —  Ear     of 
flat.    The  genus  contains  several  species,  BmbaUomirti  taffrayana. 
inhabiting      islands      from       Madagascar  From  Dobson. 
through  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Siam 

to  the  Navigator  Islands.  ColeSra,  with  i.  },  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle  broad,  and  the  forehead  concave,  has  two  species 
from  East  Africa  and  the  Seychelles.  Rkynchonycttris  is  distin- 
guished from  Cole<lTa  by  the  produced  extremity  of  the  muzzle. 
The  single  species,  R.  naso,  from  Central  and  ^uth  America,  is 
common  in  the  vicinity  of  streams,  where  it  is  usually  found  during 
the  day  resting  on  the  vertical  faces  of  rocks,  or  on  trunks  of  trees 
growing  over  water;  it  escapes  notice  owing  to  the  greyish  colour  of 
the  fur  of  the  body  and  of  small  tufts  on  the  antebrachial  membrane 
counterfeiting  the  weathered  surfaces  of  rocks  and  bark.  As  evening 
approachesitappearsonthe  wing,  flying  close  to  the  water.  Saccop- 
teryx  has  i.  \,  and  the  antibrachial  membrane  with  a  pouch  opening 
on  its  upper  surface;  it  contains  several  species  from  Central  and 
South  America.  This  sac  is  developed  only  in  the  male  and  in  the 
female  is  rudimentary.  In  adult  males  a  valvular  longitudinnl 
opening  occupies  the  upper  surface  of  the  membrane  leading  into  a 
small  pouch,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with  a  glandular  membrane 
secreting  an  unctuous  reddish  substance  with  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odour.  AHied  genera  are  the  tit>pical  American  PeropUryx  and  the 
Brazilian  Cormura.  The  various  species  of  tomb-bats  [Taphosaut) 
inhabit  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  all  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere except  Polyne»a,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  cartilaginous 
premaxillanes.  the  deciduous  pair  of  upper  Jncisore,  and  the  presence 
of  only  two  pairs  of  lower  incisors.  Most  of  the  species  have  ± 
glandular  sac  (fig.  15)  between  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  more 
developed  in  males  than  in  females,  in  some  species  absent  in  the 


Fig.  15. — Heads  of  Tomb-Bat  (Taphcious  longCmanHs),  showing 
relative  development  of  throat-sacs  in  male  and  female.  From 
Dobson. 

latCcT,  An  open  throat-sac  is  wanting  tn  T.  melanopogon,  but  about 
its  position  are  the  openings  of  small  pores,  the  secretion  from  which 

iirobably  causes  the  hairs  to  grow  long,  forming  the  black  beard 
ound  in  many  males.  The  three  tropical  .\nierican  white  bats, 
Dididurus,  with  i.  J,  c.  f ,  p.  |,  m.  J,  resemble  Taphoimis  in  the  form 
of  the  head  and  ears,  but,  besides  other  characters,  differ  from  all 
other  bats  in  poEiscssing  a  pouch,  opening  off  the  centre  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  interfemoral  membrane ;  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  enters  this,  and  perforates  its  base. 

The  second  subfamily  of  the  EmbailMturidae,  Rhimcpomatinae,  is 
represented  only  by  the  genus  Rkiwipoma.  with  several  species 
ranging  from  Egypt  through  Arabia  to  India,  Burma  and  Samatra. 
The  premajdilac  (fig.  16)  are  complete;  the  index  finger  has  two 

fihalanges;  the  tail  is  very  long  and  mouselike;  and  the  dental 
ormula  i.  J,  c,  J,  p.  j,  m,  |.  Dr  G-  E.  Dobson  has  remarked  that 
these  mouse-tailed  bats  might  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  family,  for 
it  is  difficuh  to  determine  their  affinities,  a  kind  of  cross  relationship 
attaching  them  to  the  Nycleridae  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  £«t- 
baUonandae  on  the  other.  These  bats,  distinguished  from  all  other 
M  icrochiroptera  by  the  presence  of  two  phalanges  in  the  index  filler. 
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and  the  lone  and  slotider  tail  projecting  iar  beyond  the  narrow  inter- 
fenoral  membrane,  inhabit  the  subterranean  tombs  in  Egypt  and 
duened  buildings  generally  from  north-east  Africa  to  Burma  and 
Sumatra. 

The  last  groap,  according  to  the  syttem  adopted  by  Prof.  Max 

Weber,  is  that  of  the  VesfiertiiionidM,  which  includes  such  typical 

_^^,        bata  as  the  pipistrelle,  the  noctule,  and  the  long-eared 

B^lr^        Bpedes.     By  Mr  G.  S,   Miller  '  the  first  section  of  the 

family — NataUnOe — is  regarded  as  of  family  ranii,  while 

the  last  section,  or  Mtdossihiu,  is  included  by  Dr  G.  E.  Dobson  in  the 

EmtxiUonuridae,  from  the  typical  fomu  of  which  its  members  differ 

widely    in    tail-structure.      In    thb 

extended   sense   the  family,   which . 

has     a     cosmopolitan  distribution, 

L  may   be   defin^   as   follows :— The 

f  nostrils  are  nonnal  and  without  a 

nose-leaf.    The  ethmotnrbinal  bones 

of  the  nasal  chamber  are  involuted. 

The  palatine  proceasee  of  the  pre- 

maxillae  do  not  form  a  aubire.    The 

F,(i     i6— Sbnll   of    Mmisf^  «"  "  mostly  large,  with  a  tragus. 

tail  is  long  and  does  not  perforate  the  interfemoral  membrane. 
The  incisoiB  are  generally  }  or  ),  but  may  be  reduced  to  i  in  the 
Motoisinae. 

In  the  first  subfamily,  Naialinat,  which  la  exclusively  tropical 
American,  the  other  upper  incisors  are  separated  from  one 
another  and  from  the  canines;  palatine  processes  of  the  pre- 
masillae  are  at  least  partially  developed;    and  the  dental  formula 

is  I.  },  c  \,  p,  ?  ^«.  ffi.  i.    In  general  appearance  these  bats  recall 

the  more  typical  VespertiHonidat,  although  the  form  of  the  muzzle  is 

suggestive  of  the  Monuapsinae  among  the  PhyllosUm%atidae.    Again, 

while  the  form  of  the  skull  is 

vespertilione,    the    relation    of 

the  vomer  to   the  front  end 

of   the  pi«maxillae  is  of   the 

phylloetomine       type.         The 

nvDlars  and  incisors  are  litcc- 

wise  vespertilione,  ^i^neas'tlte 

premolars    are    as    distinctly 

phyllostomine.     Finally,   while 

the  third,     or    middle,     fin^r 

BMtnaUy  bas   two   phalances, 

as   in   typical    Vespertiiionwe, 

the   second   of   these   ^s   eloo- 

FiG.  17.— -Head  of  ChUonalalus  gated  ■    and      in      Thyroptera 

micToptts.  X  a.  (From  Dobson.)         divided  into  two,  aa  in  Phyllo- 

tientatidat. 

The  first  two  genera,  FitripUrua  and  AmorphochUus,  each  have  a 

single  species,  Che  latter  being  distingujahed  from  the  former  by  the 

wide  separation  of  the  nostrils  and  the  backward  prolongation  of.  the 

palate.     In  both  the  crown  of  the  head  is  elevated,  the  thumb  and 

first  phalange  of-  the  middle  finger  are  very  short,  and  the  premolars 

are  }.    The  same  elevation  of  ttte  crown  cbaiacterizea  the  genera 

Nataitu  and  Chiionalaius  (fig.  17],  in  which  the  premolara  are  |:  in 


18. — Suctorial  Disks  in  Tkyroptera  tricolor,    o,  side,  and  6, 

e  surface,  of  thumb  disk;    c,  foot  with  disk,  and  calcar  with 

projections  (all  much  edlli^ed).    (From  Dobson.) 

general  appearance  these  bats  are  very  like  the  Old  World  veaper- 
tilionine  genua  Ceripouia,  except  for  the  short  triangular  tragus. 
Lastly,  rhyrcpiera  includes  two  species  distinguished  by  an  additional 
phalange  in  the  nuddlefinecrand  by  accessory  ctingii^-organsattacbed 
to  the  extremities.  In  Tkyropitra  iticoior,  i.  j,  p,  |,  from  Brazil, 
these  have  the  appearance  of  small,  oircular,  stalked,  hollow  disks 
(fig.  18),  resemblina;  miniature  suciting-cupa  of  cuttle-fishes,  and  are 
attached  to  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  thumbs  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  By  their  aid  the  bat  isable  to  miintain  its  bold  when  creeping 
over  smooth  vertical  surfaces. 

The  second  or  typical  subfamily,  Vespertilioninae,  includes  all  the 
remaining  members  of  the  family  with  the  exception  of  the  aberrant 
Mohssimai:.    The  upper  incisors  are  in  proxihiity  to  the  canines;   the 
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K maxillae  widely  separated ;  the  ears  medium  or  large ;  the  dental 
nula  is  i.  J(or  J),  c.  \.  p.  |(i,  |,  or  i),  m.  J;   and  Qie  fibula  very 
small  and  imperfect.     Alt  the  members  of  this  large  ooamopolitan 

¥'Ottp  arc  clo«ely  allied,  and  differ  chiefh'  by  external  charattters. 
hey  may  be  divided  into  subnonps.  In  the  first  of  these,  the 
Plecoteae,  of  which  the  long-eared  bat  iPlecolns  aurilMs)  is  the  type, 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  but  aliglHly'  raised  above  the  face-fine, 
the  upper  incisors  are  dose  to  the  canines,  and  the  nostrils  ai« 
margined  behind  by  grooves  on  the  Opper  surface  of  the  muozle,  4>r 
by  rudimentary  nose-leaves;  the  ears  being  generally  very  large  and 
united.    Of  the  six  genera,  Plecotus,  with  i.  j,  p.  j,  has  three  apeciea : 

-^ne  the  long-eared  European  bat  referred  to  above;   P.  1 " 

restricted  to  North  America,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  great  size  of  the  glandular 
prominences  of  the  sides  of  the  muzzle, 
which  meet  in  the  centre  above  and  behind 
the  nostrils;  the  third  species  being  also 
American.  The  second,  BarbasleUa,  with 
i.  I,  p.  i,  diatiiiguiahed  by  its  dentition 
and  by  the  outer  mai^n  of  the  ear  being 
carried  forwards  above  the  mouth  and  in 

front  of  the  eye,  includes  the  European  i;.^_  ,„  u  j  t 
barbastelle  bat,  B.  barbasUlUa,  and  B.  dar-  o,„, I,^i, 7,,? ""!?„„,  ° 
jaiwe«u«  from  the  Himalaya.  Ot^ycieris,  fptltlS^i™  ? 
•■  \.pm.  i.  connecting  this  group  with  the  ^^^"'^  Dobson.) 
Vespertilitmeat,  is  tepresented  by  0.  hemprichii.  from  North  Africa 
ana  the  Himalaya,  and  an  Arabian  species.  The  next  two  genera  dre 
distii^uished  by  the  presence  of  a  rudimentary  nose-leaf:  Nyclo- 
fhihti,  i.  i,  p.  i,  with  three  species  from  Australaeia;  and  AMrwibiM; 
1.  i,  p.  i,  distinguished  from  aJl  the  other  meniberB  of  the  subfamtty 
by  living  but  two  lower  incisors,  and  from  other  Pletaltae  by  the 
separate  eara;  the  two  apeciea  inhabit  California.  The  aixth  genus, 
Euderma,  is  aiso  represented  by  a  Californian  species. 

The  second  ([toup  VttptrfUi^neoe,  with  about  thirteen  gcacia. 
includes  the  great  majority  of  the  species;  and  a  large  nucnber  of 
thew  may  be  classed  under  Vesperluio,  which  is  divisible  into  sub- 
genera, differing  from  one  another  in  the  number  of  premolars,  and 
often  ranked  a$  separate  ^nerai  One  group  is  represented  by 
V.  (Hiitioius)  magmanieus,  a !  species  remackable  for  its  extiwne 
soutkern  range,  its  relatives  being  also  South  Americati.  :  A  eenwd 
group,  with  p.  i,  includes  the  Briti^  aerotine,  V.  {Epleiiciu).ferotiints, 
of  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  and  represented  in  North  America  by 
the  closely  allied  V.  {E.^fascus.  In  tie  typical  group,  which  indodes 
the  Old  World  V.  raurttuf,  one  species,  V.  hottalis,  ranges  to  the 
Arctic  circle.  The  £iaopeaA<  noctule,  V.  (Pleryguips),  iKflJlJa,  aiid 
Leisler's  bat,  V.  (P.)  UisUri,  represent  another  gioupj  iflnd  the 
common  pipistrelle,  V.  {Pipislrelius)  pipislreilus,  yet  anothei,  tdth 
).  The  only  other^roup  that  need  lie  mentioned  is  one  mprescnted 
the  North  Amencan  V.  (jjuionycttris)  nMlwoj^ani,  witbr^i. 
1  African  Ldephotes,  the  Chinese  la,  and  the  Papuan  Pkikfar  are 
alljed  genera,  each  with  a  aipgle  species.  Chaiinoiobuto-nA  Glau- 
conycUris  have  the  same  general  dental  character  aa  VespertUio, 
but  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  q  lobe  projecting  Jrom  the 
lower  lip  near. the  gape;  the  former,  with  p.  |,  ia  representad  by  five 
Australasian  species,  one  of  which  extends  inco  New  Zealand;  .while 
the  latter,  witb  p.  j,  is  i^frican.  The  species  of  Glaucimycleris  are 
noticeable  for  their  peculiarly  thin  membranes  traversed  by  .distinct 
reticulations  aiid  parallel  lines.  Scolofhilus,  with  i,  \,  p.  t,  includes 
several  species,  restricted  to  the  tropica!  aiid  subtropical. regions' of 
the  eastern  hemisphere, 
though  widely  distri- 
buted within  these 
limits.  These  bats. 
though  approaching  cer- 
tain speciea  of  VespertUio 
In  many  points,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  single 
(in  F-lace  of  two)  ptir 
of  unicuapidate  upper  ' 
incisors  separated  by  a 
wide  apace  and  placed 

close  to  the  canines,  by  the  small  transverse  first  lower  premolar 
crushed  in  between  the  canine  and  second  premolar,  and,  generally, 
by  their  conical,  neariy  naked,  muzzlesand  thick  leathery  membranes. 
S.  lemmincki '\s  the  commoneat  bat  in  India,  and  appears  often  before 
the  sun  has  touched  the  horiztin.  5.  gigii,  from  equatorial  Africa,  is 
the  largest  species.  Nyeticejus,  with  the  same  dental  formula  as 
Scotophiltts,  13  distinguished  by  the  first  lower  premolar  not  being 
crushed  in  between  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  the  comparatively 
greater  size  of  the  last  upper  molar.  It  includes  only  the  North  ' 
American  N.  humeralis  {crepuscuiaris),  a  bat  scarcely  larger  tha^  the 
pipistrelle.  The  hairy- mem  bra  ned  bats  of  the  genus  Laiiiirus 
(Atalapha).  with  i.  i.  p.  f  or  J,  are  also  limited  to  the  Nev/  World, 
and  generally  characterised  by  the  interfemoral  membrane  being 
HMreor  less  covered  with  hairatid  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the 'tragus, 
which  is  expanded  above  and  abrnptly  cutn^d  inwards.  In'  those 
species  which  ha'v<e  two  ^pper  premolars  the  first-  Is  extremely  small 
and  internal  to  the  tkwth-row.  The  genus.  Ivhich  is  divided  into 
LastHrta  proper  and  Dasyptttus,  is  further  characterized  by  the 
ptcaence  A  four  teats  izi  the  female,  and  by  the  general  production 
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of  three'  or  four  ofCaprmg  at  a  bicth.  Rhofiesta  and  Tontoptas  arc 
allied  tropical  American  typea.  Murina,  with  the  subgenus  Harpio- 
(epiudus,  has  t.  f ,  p.  \,  and  includes  several  small  bata  distinguiBlied 
by  the  piominent  tube-like  ooBtrilBand  baiiy  interfemoral  membrane. 


_, ^aiiyint 

M.  suuia,  from  Java,  the  Malay  and  neighbouring  islands,  is  a  well- 
known  species,  and  the  closely  allied  M.  hiigendorfi  is  from  Japan. 
The  remaining  species  are  from  the  Himalaya.  Tibet  and  Ceylon; 
awl  apparently  restricted  to  the  hill-tracts  of^the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found.  Next  to  Vesptrlilio  the  genus  Myatis  (divisible  into 
several  aubeenera),  with  i.  ],  p.  I,  includes  the  lareest  number  of 
species,  and  has  rather  a  wider  ge<^raphical  distribution  in  both 
hemispheres,  one  species  being  recorded  from  the  Navigator  islands. 
The  species  may  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  pairs 
of  upper  incisors  on  each  side,  the  cusps  of  which  diverge  from  each 
other,  by  the  large  number  of  premolars,  of  which  the  second  upper 
is  altfiys  tniall,  and  by  the  oval  elongated  ear  and  narrow  tragua. 
The  British  M.  btchsUini  and  M.  naUereri  are  examples  of  this  group. 
Cerwoida  {Kenvouia),  which  abo  has  p.  J,  is  distinguished  W  the 
parallel  uppN  incisors  and  the  laive  second  upper  premolar.  There 
are  numerous  African  and  Indo-Malayan  species,  of  which  C.  picla, 
from  India  and  lodo-Malay,  is  characterized  by  its  brilliant  orange 
fur,  and  membianes  variegated  with  orange  and  black.  The  genus 
includes  delicatelj;  formed  insectivorous,  tropical,  forest -haunting 
bats,  whose  colouring  appmximates  them  to  the  ripe  bananas  among 
which  they  often  pass  the  daytime. 

Another  subgroup.  MiiUoptertae.  is  represented  solely  by  the  genus 
MiniopUfus,  with  i.  J,  p.  j.  The  incisors  are  separated  from  one 
another  in  front  and  from  the  canines;  the  first  phalange  of  the 
middle  finger  is  very  short,  the  crown  of  the  head  elevated,  and  the 
tail  long.  The  genus  is  represented  by  some  half-dozen  Old  World 
species,  among  which  the  typical  M.  schrttberH  ranges  from  Europe, 
southern  ^ia,  and  Africa  to  Japan  and  Australasia. 

The  last  subfamily  is  that  of  the  Molossinae.  included  by  Dobson 
a  the  family  Embaiionuridae,    In  this  group  the  premaxillae  »i 


ridae,  from  the  typical  members  of  which  they  differ  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  thick  tail  far  beyond  the  mara;jn  of  the  interfemoral 
membrane.  They  are  further  characterized  by  their  broad  and 
stout  feet,  in  which  the  first,  and  in  most  cases  also  the  fifth,  toe  is 
thicker  than  the  rest,  and  furnished  with  long  bent  hairs;  and  by 
the  (Mreaenoe  of  callosities  at  the  base  of  the  thumbs,  and  a  single 
pair(>f  larp  apperincisorsoccupying  the  centre  of  the  space  between 
the  canines.  The  feet  are  free  from  the  wing- membrane,  which 
folds  np  under  the  fore-arra  and  legs;  the  interfemoral  membrane 
is  retractile,  being  movable  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  tail; 
this  power  of  varying  its  superficial  extent  confers  on  these  bats 
great  dexterity  in  changing  the  direction  of  flight.  All  are  able  to 
walk  or  crawl  well,  and  spend  much  of  their  time  on  trees.     The 

Enus  Chiromeles,  with  i.  t,  c.  ^.  p.  i,  m.  |,  the  first  hind-toe  much 
rger  than  and  separate  from  the  others,  and  the  widely  sundered 
tAta,  is  represented  by  C.  lorguala,  a  tar^e  bat  of  peculiar  aspect, 
inhabiting  the  Indo- Malay  countries.  This  species  is  nearly  naked, 
a  collar  only  of  thinly  spread  hairs  half  surrounding  the  neck,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  enormous  throat-sac  and  nursing- pouches. 
The  former  con«sts  of  a  semicircular  fold  of  skin  forming  a  pouch 
round  the  neck  beneath,  concealing  the  orifices  of  subcutaneous 
pectoral  glands  which  discharge  an  oily  fluid  of  offensive  smell.  The 
nursing-pouch  is  formed  on  each  ^de  by  an  extension  of  a  fold  of 
skin  from  the  side  of  the  body  to  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  humerus 
and  femur.  In  the  anterior  part  of  this  pouch  the  teat  is  placed. 
The  typical  genus  Moloisus  (fig.  21)  includes  the  mastiff-bats, 
characterized  by  the  dental  formula  i.  (  or  ),  ^.  i  or  | ;  and  by  the 


Fig.  21. — Head  of  Mastiff-bat  Flc.    22.— Head   of    Nyc- 

(Udossus    ilaucinvs).      (From        linomops   macrotU.     (From 
DobsoD.)  Dobson.) 

upper  incisors  being  close  together  in  front.  The  genus  is  restricted 
to  the  tropical  and  subtroincal  regions  of  the  New  World.  M. 
ohscttrvi,  a  small  species  common  in  tropical  America,  inhabits  the 
hollow  trunks  of  palms  and  other  trees  and  the  roofs  of  houses. 
The  males  and  females  live  apart  (as  is  the  case  in  most  if  not  all 
bate).    In.  West  Africa  the  mastiff-bats  are  reprevnted  by  Eomopt, 


with  one  specks;  while  Nyclitumtops  includes  a  niunber  of  tropical 
American  species  more  nearly  related  to  the  next  geaus.  in  which 
some  of  them  (fig.  22)  were  formerly  included.  The  widely  spread 
Nyciinomus,  with  i.  i  or  J,  p.  )  or  i,  and  the  ujiper  incisors  separate 
in  front,  includes  numerous  species  inhabiting  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  lips  of  the  bats  of  this 
genus  are  even  more  expansible  than  in  Molosius,  in  many  of  the 
species  (fig.  22)  showing  vertical  wrinkles.  N.  toenioUt  (or  cesloni%i. 
one  of  the  laiwat  ^>eaes,  alone  extends  into  Europe,  as  far  north 
as  Switzerland.  N.  jokorensis,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  re- 
markable for  the  extraordinary  form  of  its  ears.  JV.  brasiUtnsis 
iscommonin  tropical  America,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  California. 
Here  may  be  conveniently  noticed  two  very  rare  and  aberrant 
bats,  Mywpoda  (or  Myxopoda)  aurita  of  Madagascar,  and  Mystacops 
(or  Myslacina)  iubercuiaiui  of  New  Zealand,  the  latter  .._„__j. 
of  which  is  believed  to  be  well-nigh,  if  not  entirely,  exter-  io!*^^ 
minated.     Their  systematic  position  and   affinities  are  M,^tiir«M 


somewhat  uncertain;  but  in  the  opinion  of  6.  Thomas' 
the  former  should  typify  a  separate  family,  MytePodidat.  in  whicli 
the  btter  may  also  find  a  place.  From  all  other  bats  Mytopoda  is 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  mushroom-shaped  organ 


at  the  base  of  the  large  ear,  and  by  the  union  of  the  tragus  w^th  the 
latter,  on  the  inner  baae  of  which  it  forms  a  small  projection.  There 
are  three  pbalanees  in  the  middle  finger;  and  the  whole  inferior 
surface  of  the  thumb  supports  a  large  sessile  horseshoe-shaped 
adhesive  pad.  with  the  circular  mai^in  directed  forwards  and 
notched  along  its  edge,  while  a  smaller  pad  occupies  part  of  the  sole 
of  the  hind-foot.  Mr  Thomas  r^ards  this  bat  as  related  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  subfamily  Marmopsinae  of  the  Phylloslomaiidae,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Nataiinae  among  the  Vespertilumidae;  both  these 
groups  being  regarded  by  him  as  of  family  rank. 

Mystacops  resembks  ifytoftoda  in  having  three  phalanges  to  the 
middle  finger,  but  differs  in  that  the  tail  perforates  the  interfemoral 
membrane  to  appear  on  its  upper  surface  in  the  manner  characteristic 
of  the  EtKbaUoKuridat.  The  greater  part  of  the  wing- membrane  is 
exceedingly  thin,  but  a  narrow  portion  along  the  fore-arm,  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  the  legs,  is  thick  and  leathery,  and  beneath  this 
thickened  portion  the  wings  are  folded.  Other  peculiarities  of 
structure  are  found  in  the  form  of  the  claws  of  the  thumbs  and  toes, 
each  of  which  has  a  small  heel  projecting  from  its  concave  surface 
near  the  base,  also  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  inferior  surface  of  the 
leg,  as  shown  in  fig.  23.  The  plantar  surface,  including  the  toes,  is 
covered  with  soft  and  very  lax,  deeply  wrinkled  skin,  and  each  toe 
is  marked  by  a  central  longitudinal  groove  with  short  grooves  at 
right  angles  to  it.  The  lax  wrinkled  integument  is  continued  along 
the  inferior  flattened  surface  of  the  ankle  and  leg.  These  peculiarities 
appear  to  be  related  to  climbing  habits  in  the  species. 

ExiiHcl  Bali. 
Palaeontology  tclb  us  nothing  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  Chiroptera,  all  the  known  fossil  species,  some  of  which  date 
back  to  theOligocene.beingmore  01  less  closely  allied  to  existing 
types,  and  therefore  of  comparatively  little  interest.  The  origin 
of  the  order  from  primitive  insectivorous  mammals  must  have 
taken  place  at  least  as  eaily  as  the  Lower  Eocene.  It  is,  however, 
noteworthy  that  several  of  the  earlier  extinct  species  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  Rhitiolophidae,  which  is  the  most  generalized 
family  of  the  order.  Remains  of  PUropodidae  belonging  to 
existing  genera  occur  in  the  caves  of  tropical  countries  in  the 
eastern  hemiEphere;  and  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct  generic 
type,  Arckatopteropus,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Miocene 
lignite  of  Italy,  which  indicates  a  form  to  a  certain  extent 
transitional  in  character  between  typical  fniit-bats  and  the 
insectivorous  bats.  The  tail,  for  instance,  which  in  most  modem 
fruit -bats  is  rudimentary,  with  only  three  or  four  vertebrae,  in 
the  fossil  has  eight  complete  vertebrae;  while  the  teeth  of  the 
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extinct  form  are  distinctly  cusped.    Whether,  however,  the  tail 

is  longer,  than  in. the  existing  Natopleris  of  Fiji  and  New  Guinea, 

or  whether  the  molars  are  more  distinctly  cusped  than  is  the 

case  with  the  Sokimon  Island  Fteropus  (Pteralopex),  is  not 

stated.     Still)  the  fact  that  the  Miocene  fruit-bat  does  show 

oertain  signs  of  approximation,  to  the  insectivorous  (and  more 

generalized)  section  of  the  order  is  of  interest.    Of  the  Oligocene 

forms,  Pseud&rhinolophus  of  Europe  is  a^^arently  a  member  of 

the  Rhinohpkidae',  but  the  aiffinkies  of  Alasior  and  VespertP' 

liavus,  which  are  likewise  European,  are  more  doubtful,  although 

the  latter  may  be  related  to  Taphozous.    The  North  American 

VespertiHo    (Vespe^go)    anemopkUus   and   the   European    V, 

aquensis  and  V,  parisiensis  are,  on  the  other  hand,  members  of 

the   VespertUionidae,  the  last  being  apparently  allied  to  the 

se]X>tine  iV,  serotinus). 

AuTMOKiTiBS, — ^The  above  article  is  based  to  some  extent  on  the 
article  in -the  9th  edition  of  this  work  by  G.  £.  Dobson,  whose 
British  Museum  "  Catalogue  "  is,  however,  now  obsolete.  Professor 
H.  Winge's  Jordfundae  og  nuleveode  Flagermus  (Chiroptera),** 
published  in  K,  Mus.  Lundi  (Copenhagen,  1892),  contains  much 
valuable  inf<Mrmation;  and  for  PUropodidae  Dr  P.  Matschie's 
Megachiropt^ra  (Berlin,  1899),  should  be  consulted.  For  the  rest  the 
student  must  refer  to  numerous  papers  by  G.  M.  Allen,  K.  Andersen, 
F.  A.  Jentink,  G.  S.  Miller,  T.  S.  Palmer,  A.  G.  Rehn,  O.  Thomas  and 
others,  in  various  English  and  American  zoological  serials,  all  of 
which  are  quoted  in  the  volumes  of  the  Zoological  Kecord*   (R.  L.  *) 

CHIRU,  a  graceful  Tibetan  antelope  (Pantholops  Hodgsoni), 
of  whidi  the  bucks  are  armed  with  long,  slender  and  heavfly- 
ridged  horns  of  an  altogether  peculiar  type,  while  the  does  are 
hornless.  Possibly  this  handsome  antelope  may  be  the  original 
of  the  mythical  unicorn,  a  single  buck  when  seen  in  profile 
looking  exactly  ad  if  it  had  but  one  long  straight  horn*  Although 
far  from  uncommon,  chiru  are  vecy  wary,  and  consequently 
difficttlt  to  approach.  They  aie  generally  found  in  small  parties, 
although  occasionally  in  herds.  They  inhabit  the  desolate 
plateau  of  Tibet,  at  elevations  of  between  15,000  and  18,000  ft., 
and,  like  all  Tibetan  animals,  have  a  firm  thick  coat,  formed  in 
this  instance  of  close  woolly  hair  of  a  grey  fawn-colour.  The  most 
pecuGar  feature  about  the  chiru  is,  however,  its  swollen,  puffy 
nose,  which  is  probably  connected  with  breathing  a  highly  rarefied 
atmosphere.  A  second  antelope  inhabiting  the  same  coimtry 
as  the  chiru  is  the  goa  {Gazella  picticaudaia)f  a  member  of  the 
gazelle  group  characterised  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  horns 
of  the  bucks  and  certaih  features  of  coloration,  whereby  it  is 
markedly  distinguished  from  all,  its  kindred  save  one  or  two 
otheif  Central  .'Asian  species.  The  chiru,  which  belongs  to  the 
typical  or  antilopine  sectfon  of  antelopes,  is  probably  allied  to 
the  saiga.  (R.  L.*) 

CHIRURGB0N»  one  whose  profession  it  is  to  cure  disease  by 
operating  with  the  hand.  The  word  in  its  original  form  is  now 
obsolete.  It  derives  from  the  Mid.  £ng.  cirurgien  6r  sifurpen^ 
through  the  Fr.  from  the  Gr,  xEipovprYbij  one  who  operates  with 
the  hand  (from  x^y  hand,  fy^ov,  work) ;  from  the  early  form 
is  derived  the  modem  word  "  surgeon.'*  "  Chirurgeon  "  is  a 
1 6th  century  reversion  to  the  Greek  origin.  (See  StntGERY.) 

CHISEL  (from  the  O.  Fr.  cisdj  modem  ciseau,  Late  Lat.  ciseUunty 
a  cutting  tool,  from  caedere,  to  cut),  a  sharps-edged  tool  for  cutting 
metal,  wood  or  stone.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  chisels 
used  in  different  trades;  the  carpenter's  chisel  is  wooden- 
handled  with  a  straight  edge,  transverse  to  the  axis  and  bevelled 
on  one  side;  stone  masons'  chisels  are  bevelled  on  both  sides, 
and  others  have  oblique,  concave  or  convex  edges.  A  chisel  with 
a  semicircular  blade  is  called  a  "  gouge.''  The  tool  is  worked 
either  by  hand-pressure  or  by  blows  from  a  hammer  or  mallet. 
The  "  cold  chisel "  has  a  steel  edge,  highly  tempered  to  cut 
unheated  metal.    (See  Tool.) 

CHISLEHURST,  an  urba«  distinct  in  the  Sevenoakis  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Kent,  England,  11}  m.  Si£.  <^  London, 
by  the  South-Eastern  fir  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (190^)  7429. 
It  is  situated  300  ft.  above  sea-leyel',  on  eL  common  of  furze 
and  heather  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  country.  jThe  church 
of  St  Nicholas  (Perpendicular  with  Early  English  portiops,  bu^ 
much  restored)  has  a  tomb. of  the  WaJsinghaia  family,  who  had 
a  leas^c^'the  majiocr ^om  Elizabeth;  Siv  FmndsWalsingham) 


the  Btatesmasi^  being  born  here  in  1556.  Another  statesman 
el  the  same  age,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  bom  here  in  1510. 
Near  the  church  is  an  ancient  cockpit.  The  mortuary  cliapel 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary  was  built 
to  receive  the  body  of  Napoleon  lU.,  who  died  at  Camden 
Place  in  1873;  and  that  <^  his  axm  was  brought,  hither'  in  1879. 
Both  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  memorial  .^apel  at 
Famborough  in  Hampshire.  Camden  Place  was.  built  by 
William .  Camden,  the  antiquary,  in  1609,  and  is  i765«  gave 
the  title  of  Baron  Camden  to  Lord  ChanceUor  Pratt.  The  house 
was  the  residence  not  only  of  Napoleon  III.,  but  of  the  empress 
Eugenie  and  of  the  prince  imperial,  who  is  commemorated  by  a 
memorial  cross  on  Chislehurst  Common.  The  house  and  grounds 
are  now  occupied  by  a  golf  club.  There  are  many  villa  residences 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chislehurst. 

CHISWICK,  an  urban  district  la  the  Ealiiig .  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London,  on  the 
Thames,  7I  m,  W.  by  S.  U  St  Paul's  cathedraL  Pop.  (1901) 
29,809.  The  locality  is  largely  residential,  but  there  are  breweries, 
and  the  marine  engineering  works  of  Messrs  Thomycrof  t  on  the 
river.  Chiswick  House,  a  seat -of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds;  here  died  Fox  (1806)  and 
Canning  (1827).  The  neighboUiring  gardens  belong  to  the  Royal 
Horticidtural  Society.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  has  ancient 
portions,  and  in  the  churcbyald  is  the  tomb  of  William  Hogarth 
the  painter,  with  commemorative  line^  by  David  Garrick. 
Hogarth's  house  is  dose  at  hand.  Chiswick  Hall,  no  longer 
extant,  was  formeriy  a  country  seat  for  the  masters  and  sana- 
torium for  the  scholars  of  Westminster  school.  Here  ii^  1811  the 
Chiswick  Press  was  founded  by  Charles  Whittingham  the  elder, 
an  eminent  printer  (d.  1840). 

CHITA9  a  town  of  east  Siberia,  capital  of  Transbaikalia,  on 
the  Siberian  railway,  500  m.  E.  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  Chita  river, 
half  a  mile  above  it^  confluence  with  the  Ingoda.  Pop.  (1883) 
12,600;  (1897)  ,ij(,489,.  The  Imperial  Russian  Geogrf^phical 
Society  has  a  museum  hero.  Several  of  the  pahu:e  revolution- 
aries, known  as  Decembrists,  were  banished  to  this  place  from 
St  Petersburg  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy  of  December  1825. 
The  inhabitants  support  themselves  by  agricultiire  and  by  trade 
in  furs,  cattle,  hides  and  taUow  bought  from  the  Buriats,  and 
in  manufactured  wares  imported  from  Russia  and  west  Siberia. 

CHITALDRU6,  a  district  and  town  in  the  native  state  of 
M3rsore,  India.  The  district  has  an  area  of  4022  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  (1901)  of  498,795.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  low 
rainfall  and  arid  soil.  It  lies  indithin  the  vall^  of  the  Vedavati 
or  Hagari  river^  mostly  dry  in  the  hot  season.  Several  parallel 
chains  of  hills,  reaching  an  extreme  height  of  3,800  ft.,  cross  the 
district;  otherwise  it  is  a  plain.  The  chief  crops  are  cotton  and 
flax;  the  chief  manufactures  are  blankets  and  cotton  doth. 
The  west  of  the  district  is  served  by  the  Southem  Mahratta 
railway.  The  largest  town  in  the  district  is  Davangere  (pop. 
10,402).  The  town  of  Chitaldhug,  which  is  the  district  head- 
quarters (pop.  1 901,  5792),  was  formerly  a  military  cantonment, 
but  this  was  abandoned  on  account. of  its  unhealthiness.  It 
has  massive  fortifications  erected  under  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Sahib  towards  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century;  and  near  it  on  the 
west  are  remains  of  a  city  of  the  2nd  century  a.d. 

CHITON,  the  name^  given  to  fairiy  common  littoral  animals 
of  rather  small  size  which  bdohg  to  the  phylum  Mollusca,  and, 
in  the  possession  of  a  radula  in  the  buccal  cavity,  resemble  more 
especially  the  Gastropoda.  Their  most  important  characteristic 
in  comparison  with  the  latter  is  that  they  are,  both  in  external 
and  internal  structure,  bilaterally  symmetrical.  ^The  dorsal 
integument  or  mantle  bears,  not  a  simple  shell,  but  eight  cal- 
careous plates  in  longitudinal  series  articulating  with  ea^n^er. 
The  ventral  surface  forms  a  flat  creeping  **  loot,"  and  between 
mantle  and  foot  is  a  pallial  groove  in  which  there  is  on  each  side 
a  series  of  gills.  Originally  the  Chitons  were  placed  with  the 
limpets,   Patella,  in   Cuvier's  Cydobranchia,   an  order  o^  the 

Gastropoda.    In  1876  H.  von  Jhering  demonstrated  the  affinities 

•  '  ',  ,  ','•''. 

*  The  Gf.  x'-'^^f'  ^as  a  garment  in  the  shape  of  aTobse'tuhiQ, 
varying  at  different  periods:  see  Costume  i  Greek.     '  ''   -      -  -    ':  - 
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ot  Neomenia  and  Chaetoderma,  vemiiform  aniitiBla  destkute  of 
thell,  with  the  Chitons,  and  pkoed  them  all  in  a  division  of  worms 
wliicb  he  named  Amphiaetira.  The  discovery  by  A.  A.  W, 
Eubrecht  in  iBSi  of  a  typical  molluscan  radula  and  odontophore 
in  a  mew  genus  Protuomtnia,  allied  to  Neomenia,  showed  that 
the  whole  group  belonged  to  the  MoUusca.  £.  Ray  Lankestei 
(£fKy.  Artf.,  Qthed.,  1883)  [^ced  them  under  the  name  Isopleura 
as  adubcl^s  of  Gastropoda.  Paul  Pelseneer  (1906)  raieedthi 
group  to  the  rank  of  a  class  of  MolluEca,  under  von  Jhering't 
name  AUiphineuBa^ 

The  Amphioeura  are  divided  into  two  orders:  (i)  the  Poly- 
pladophora,  or  Chitons;  (2)  the  Aplacophora,  or  forms  without 
shells,  Neomenia,  CkaStoderma  and  their  alljes. 

Order  I. — Polyplacoi^ora 

Eachof'theeight  valves  of  the  shell  is  made  up  of  two  distinct 

calcateous  layers:  (a)  an  outer  or  upper  called  the  tegmentum. 

which  is  visible  ejcteraally;  (6)  a  deeper  layer  called  articula- 


Fn>ra  LaukatK,  TmHa  ai  Zeelaty. 

Fig.  3. — Ventral  aspect  of  three  species  of  Polypkcophora  showing 
position  of  gills. 

A.  Lepidffdewus.lmilkus.  mouth;     pa.  mantfet    fa'. 

B.  Boreqchifan  cjnereus,  anal  lobe  of  mantlei     *s, 
'~    'icktzochilon  incisus.   a,  pallial     sUt;        fa,     palfial 

anas;   /,  foot;    g,    gills;    m,  tentacles. 


Fig.  I.— Three' 

A.  Dorsal  view  of  Ciifon  Wos- 
,       Titssenksii,  Midd.,  showing 

the    eight    sheila.       (After 
Middendorf.) 

B.  View  tiwm  the  pedal  surface 

of  a  specie*  of  Chiton  from 
(he  Indian  Ocean.  6,  foot: 
o,  mouth  (at  the  attier  end 
'  ' '  of  the  foot  is  Men  the  anuB 
, 'raised  on.  a.  paptlU);  .  kr, 
oral  fringe;  ^,  the  numer- 
ous ctenidia  (branchial 
"plumes);    spreadihg  beyond 

mmtum  which  is  porcellaneoUB,  quite  compact,  and  ^itirely 
covered  by  the  tegmentum.  In  the  lower  forms  the  two  layers 
aie  coextensive  and  have  smooth  edges,  but  in  the  higher  forms 


lews  of  Chiton. 

these,   and   all   round    the 

animal,  is  the  mantlc-skirl. 
(After  Cnvier.) 
C.  The  same  species  of  Chiton, 
with  the  shells  removed  and 
the  dorsal  integument  re- 
flected. 6,  buccal  mass;  m. 
retractor  muscles  of  the 
buccal  mass;  ot,  ovary; 
orf,  oviduct;     i,  ooils  of  in- 

auriele;   c  ventricle. 


Fig.  2. — Pallial  eye  and  aesthetes  of  Acanikopkura  spiniger 
(Moseley). 

the  articulamentum  projects  laterally  beyond  and  ben^th  the 
tegmentum  into  the  substance  of  the  mantle.   These  projections 


are  termed  ins^ton  plates;  they  are  usually  slit  or  notched  to 
form  teeth,  the  edges  of  which  may  be  smooth  and  sharp,  01  may 
be  crenulated.  The  antenoi  margin  of  each  valve  exc^t  the 
fiiat  is  provided  with  two  projections  called  sutnral  l^ninae 
which  underlie  the  posterior  margin  of  the  preceding  valve. 
The  t^mentum  is  formed  by  the  fold  of  mantle  covering  the 


edge  of  the  articulammtum,  and  extends  over  the  latter  from  the. 
sides.    It  is  the  first  part  of  the  shell  formed  in  devel<q>nient. 
The  tegmentum  is  much  reduced  in  AcanthockiUm,  and  al»ent 
in  the  adult  Crypiochtton.' 
The  tegmentum  is  pierced        /^T5\ 
by  numerous  vertical  rami- 
fied canals  which  contain 


epithelial   papillae   of    the 
epidermis.     These  papillae        ^  j 

form    pallial  seiise^rgatis,  (~  '  C  ' 
containing   nerve-end         Ei2 


ve-e 

bulbs,  covd'ed  by  a  dome 
of  cuticle,  and  injietvated 
from  the  pallial  ner\'e- 
cords.  They  are  termed 
according  bo  their  $aze, 
micraesthetes  and  mcga- 
laesthetes.  In  the  common 
species  of  CAt(on  and  many 
others  of  the  family 
Ckitonidae  the  megalaes- 
thetes  ate  developed  into 
definite  eyes,  the  most 
complicated  of  which  have 
retina,  pigment  ifithin  the 
eye,  cornea  aod  crystalline 
lens  (intia-pigmentai  eyes) 
(fig.  a).  The  eyes  are 
arranged  in  rows  running 
diagonally  from  the  median 
anterior  beak  of  each  valve 
to  its  lateral  borders 
There  may  be  only  one 
such  row  on  either  side,  or 
many  rows.  In  some  species 
the  total  number  present 
amount}  to  thousands. 


E    2 
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Fig.  4. — Diagrams  of  the  alimentaiv 
canal  of  Amphineura  (from  Hubrecht). 

A.  Neomenia  and  Proneomenia. 

B.  Chaetoderma. 

C.  Chiton, 
0,    Mouth. 

d.  Alimentary  canal. 
-The  series  of      ^    Liver  (digestive  gland). 

ay  ,ext«nd   the  whole 
■ngth  of  the  body  in  the  pallial  groove,  or  may  be  confined  to  the 
posterior  end.  ,  Each  gill  has  the  structure  of  a  typical  molluscan 
etenidium,  consisting  of  an  axis  bearing  an  anterior  and  posterior 

of  filaments  or  lamellae.     The  giUs  are  thus  metamcricall^ 

there  may  be  from  four  to  eighty  pairs,  but  there  is 


gills 
lengtl 


repeated; 


eHlTQN 


2+9 


often  a  Dumerical  aayiDmetry  oa  th«  two  ndes.  Tbe  largest  pair  of 
branchiae  U  placed  imoiediately  behind  the  renal  openings  and 
correapondB  to  the  single  pair  of  otiiei  molluacB,  the  organs  beins 
■repeated  anteriorly  only  (Metanwcrobrancbe)  oi  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly  (Mesomacrobranchs). 

Intestine. — The  digestive  tube  in  the  Polyplacof>ho[ai  which  are 
herbivorous,  b  longer  than  the  body,  and  thrown  into  a  few  cmIs, 
the  anus  being  median  and  posterior.  The  mouth  leads  into  the 
buccal  cavity,  on  the  ventral  side  of  which  opens  the  radular  caecum. 
Eatji  transverse  row  of  teeth  of  the  radula  contains  17  teeth,  one  of 
which  is  median,  while  the  second  and  the  fifth  on  each  side  are 
enlarged.  Two  pairs  of  glands  open  into  the  buceal  cavity, 'and  at 
the  junction  of  jiharynx  and  oesophagus  is  another  pair  called  the 
sugar  glands.    The  stomach  is  surrounded  by  the  liver  or  digestive 


A,  Chaetoderma. 

B,  Neomenia. 

C,  Proneomenia. 

D,  Chiton. 
0,  Ovary. 

F,  Pericardiuia. 

U,  Nephridiuni. 

u,  External  aperture  of  neph- 
ridium.' 


g,  External  aperture  of  the 
genital  duct  of  Chiton. 

T,      Rectum. 

a.  Cloacal  or:  pallial  chamber 
of  Neomeniac  and  Chaeto- 

Bt,  Ctenidia  (branchial 
plumes). 


gland,  consisting  of  two  lobes  which  are  symmetrical  in  the  young 
animals,  but  in  the  adult  the  right  lobe  is  anterior  and  smaller. 

Coelow,  Gonads  and  Excretory  Organs. — As  in  other  molluscs  the 
coelom  is  represented  by  a  large  pericardial  cavity,  situated  above 
the  intestine  posteriorly,  and  a  generative  sac  which  is  single 
median  and  situated  m  front  of  the  pericardium,  except  in 
Nuttalochiion  hyadesi,  where  the  gonads  are  in  a  similar  position, 
are  paired.  The  excretory  organs  are  coelomoducts  with  an  internal 
ciliated  opening  into  the  pericardium  and  an  opening  to  the  extc 
Both  the  openings  are  rlose  together,  the  external  opening  being 
just  in  front  of  the  principal  gill  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  body. 
The  renal  tube  is  doublea  on  itself.  Its  middle  part  where  the  bend 
occurs  being  situated  more  or  less  anteriorly.  The  excretory-  surface 
is  increasea  by  numerous  ramified  caeca  which  extend  beneath  the 
body  wall  laterally  and  ventrally,  and  open  into  the  tube  (fig.  6), 
The  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the  ovary  is  frequently  greenish  in  colour, 
the  testis  red.  The  gonad  is  transversely  wrinkled  and  lies  between 
the  aorta  and  the  intestine,  extending  from  the  pericardium  tc  '"■- 
anterior  end  of  the  body.    A  dmple  gonaduct  on  each  ^de  a 


ixon  ttie  goaad  twar  its  paateriw  end  aKd-  pMnea  &rat  ferwafda, 
then  backwarda,  and  lastly  outwards  to  tbeexMroal  openini  in  tbe 
pallial  groove,  anterior  to  the  renal  aperture.  There  may  be  from 
one  to  nine  gills  between  the  genital  and  renal  pores. 

Heart  and  Vascaiar  System. — TTie  heart  is  enclosed  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  consists  of  a  median  elongated  ventricle  and  a  pair  of 
lateral  auricles,  so  that  the  structure  somewhat  resembles  that  in 
the  Lamellibranchtata.  The  openings  of  the  auricles  into  the 
ventricle  vary  In  different  forms.  In  many  til  the  lower  forms 
(Lepidopleuridae,  Mopalidae.  IschnocMtonidae)  the  opening  oil  each 
side  is  single  and  anterior.  In  the  true  CAi/cRtdoe  til  ere  are  generally 
trftfapertures  on  each  aide,  and  in  two  species  three  or  tour,  another 

instance  of  the  tendency   to  i — ' ^■-^■---   ;-   .1— 

The  auricles  are  connected  witl 
ventricle.  The  ventricle  leads 
As  in  other  molluscs,  the  arter 
ititer-visceral  Mood-spaces,  Tl 
the  tissues  to  a  large  ^us  on  ' 
and  from  this  sinus  passes  to  tl 

fill  on  the  internal  or  pedal  m 
lood  is  carried  from  each  gill  I 
or  paDial  ude  of  the  aids  to  am 
to  the  auricle  on  each  side.         1 
Nervous  System. — ^There  ai»' 
in  the  central   nervous  system 
formlyalonpthetords.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  longitudinal 
cords,  a  pedal  pair  situated 
ventrally  and  united  beneath 
the    intestine    by    numerous 
commissures,    and   a   pallial 
pair   situated    laterally   and 
continuous  with  one  another 
above   the   rectum    (fio.    7). 
The  four  cords  are  all  con- 
nected   anteriorly   with    the 
cerebral    commissure    which 
lies  above  the  buccal   masa 
anteriorly.     From  the  points    . 
where    the    cords   meet    the 
cerebral^.  eCmmisfuiS,  arise  on 
each  an  anterior  labial  com* 
misBure  aad  a.Btomatogastric 
commiss'tire.   The  latter  bears 
two  gapglion  BwelSngs,  the 
buccal  ganglia.      The   labial 
commissure  give*  ofi  a  subra- 
dular  commissure  which  also    1 
beara  two  ganglia,  thcae  being 
in  close  rdation  to  a  epecial 
sense-organ  calbd  the  Subra- 
dular  org&n,  an  epithelial  pro- 
jection   with    nerve-ending, 
Ifing  in  front  of  the  radiua 
^nd    probably   gustatory    in 
function.      One    Osphradium 
or  branchiil  olfactory  organ 
is  usually  present  on  each  side, 

on  either  side  o(  the  anus  on  , 

the  inner  wall  of  the  mantle,  After  Hilkt  lAfbeita  tool.  Iiuiii,),  Vlama. 
near  the  base  of  the  last  gill.       '**■■  ■ 

In  Upid^pUuridaea.ao»pbn-  piG.  6.— Dissection  of  the  renal 
dium  occurs  at  the  base  of  organs  (nephridia)  of  ChUMDicutus. 
each  gill.     The  sense .ffcgaw   /r,     poot.  ■         ■ 

of  the  sheU-valvee,  have  ^^  Edge  of  the  mantle  iwtMmdved 
already  been  descnbed.  {„  tlie  front  part  of  the  Bifccimen. 

DevdopmerJ.—  The      e^gs   ,.0.,  Oesophagus. 
may   be   laid   separately   in-   ^f     Anus 
vested    by    a    chitinous   en-   ^^    Genital  duct. 
yelope,  or  as  in  IsckaachtUm   g^^    External  opening  of  tha  ssmfe. 
maf,iaUntnns  they  may  form  ^,    stem  of  the  nephri«um  leading 
strmgs      containing      nearly  j^  „o,  its  external  aperture. 

200,000  eggs,  or  the  ova  may  „k.  Reflected  Donion  ofthe  neph- 
be    retained    in    the    paUial  ^iAlaX  steiii. 

groove  and  undergo  develop-  ,g,  pine  caeca  of  the  nephridium, 
ment  there,  as  in  Ckilon  poUt  „hich  are  seen  raraifywg  trans- 

and  Hemtartkrum  seluiosum.  versely   over   the   whote   inner 

One      species  _  Callislochitpn  surface  of  the  pedal  muscular 

vtvtparus  is  viviparous  and  its  mass, 

ova  develop  without  a  larval 

stage  in  the  maternal  oviduct.  Segmentation  is  total  and  at  first 
regular,  and  is  followed  by  invagination,  the  blaatopore  passing  to  the 
position  of  the  future  mouth.  By  the  development  of  a  ciUated  ring 
just  in  front  of  the  mouth  the  embryo  becomes  a  trochosphere.  In 
the  centre  of  the  praeoral  lobe  is  a  tuft  of  cilia.  Just  behind  the 
ciliated  ring  is  a  pair  of  larval,  ^cs  which  disappear  In  the  adult; 
these  correspond  to  the  cephaUc  eyeg  of  Lamellibranchs.  An 
ectodemic  invagination  fono^  a  large  mucous  gland  on  the  foot, 
which  is  more  or  less  atro^ied  in  adult  life.  Th^  gonads  originate 
by  proliferation  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pericardium.    The  shell- 
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ClassificaHon. 
EOPLACOFHORA,  Pilsbry.— Tegmentui 


latter   projectine  in   smooth   unslic 


Suborder  I. 
with  articuUmeDtum, 

Fam.   I.  LtpidofUitridae. — Terminal  margins  of  end  valves  never 

elevated;   form  oval  or  oblong.    Lepidofdturus  canceUatia,  Sow. 

North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean:     various  abyssal  spedes. 

Hanlcya  hanleyt.  Bean,  north  Atlantic   Hemiarlkrum  Microfibx. 

The    extinct    Gryptochi- 

A  B  lor^dae,     Pilsbry,     with 

other  Palaeozoic  genera, 

narrow  and  elongated  in 

form       with       terminal 

margins  of  end  valves 

elevated,  belo:^  to  this 

ibotder  II.  Mesoplaco- 


Sul 

PHORA,  Pilsbry.  —  Insertion 
plates  well  developed  and 
slit. 

Fam.  2.  Ischnochilomda^. 
— All  the  valves  with 
slits,  and  the  inner  layer 
well     covered     by    the 

Sub/am.  i.  Iseknockito- 
ninae.  —  No  sbell-eyes: 
sutural  laminae  sepa- 
rated: slits  in  the  valves 
1-7  do  not  correspond 
with  the  rite  of  the 
tegmentum.  Ishcnc- 
ckiton,  Trachydtrmon, 
CkaelopUura,  Slenoplax, 
SUnoradsia. 


Uler  Hubncbl,  Jk.  dL 

Fic.  7. — Diagrams  of  the 
system  of  Amphineura. 


B,  Neomenia. 

C,  Chaetoderma. 

D,  Chiton. 

c.    Cerebral  ganglia. 

s,    Sublineual  ganglia. 

D,    Pedal  (ventral)   nerve-cord. 

I,    Viscera]  (lateral)  nerve-cord. 

pc.  Post-anal  junction  of  the  visceral 


Fio.  8. — Anterior  part  of  the 
nervous  system  of  Chilon  cin- 
ereui,  in  more  detail. 

B,  Buccal  ganglia  (concerned 

with  the  odontophore). 

C,  Cerebral  nerve-mass. 

P,  Pedal  ganglion  and  com- 
mencement of  pedal 
nerve-cord. 

pi.  Visceral  nerve-cord.  The 
Bublingua!  ganglia  are  not 
lettered. 


Subfam.  2.   CaiiochitoiUnat.     With  shell-eyes  and  united  sutural 

laminae.  Caliochiton  laems.  North  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

Subbm.  3.  Callisteplaciniu.    No  shell-eyes,  slits  in  the  valves  1-7 

<»Tresponding  with  the  ribs  of  the  tegmentum.    CaUistochtton 

(viviparous).    NuUalochiton. 

Yata.  y  Mopaiiidat.    Each  intermediate  valve  with  a  single  slit ; 

girdle     hairy.       Mopalia,     PlacipkoreUa,     Flaxiphora,     Ptaco- 

pkoTOpsis. 

Fam.  4.  Acanlhochitonidiu.    Valves  immersed  in  the  girdle,  with 

small  teementum.  Acaaihockiton  {A.fascicularis,  North  Atlantic 

and  Mediterranean.    SpongiochiUm,  Kaiharina,  Amicula,  Crypio- 


valves:    insertion  and  sutural  plates  strongly  drawn  forward, 
sharp  and  smooth.     Cryploplax,  ChoTitplax. 
Suboroer  III,  TeleoplaCophoBa,  Pilsbry,— All  the  valves. 


with'  insertion   ^ates  cut  -itrtd    teeth 
Dy  suts. 

Fam.  6.  ChUonidae.    Characters  of  the  suborder. 

Subfam.  I.  Chitoninat.  No  eStra-pigmental  eyes;  insertion 
plates  with  pectinations  between  the  fissures.  Chiton,  Evdoxo- 
ckiton,  Trachyodon,  Radsia. 

Subfam.  2.  Ttmiciinae.  EAtra-pigmental  shell-eyes.  Tonicia, 
Acanthotievra,  Enoptochiton,  Onilkochiton,  SehizoehiUm, 
Lorica,  LoriceUa,  Liolophura. 

Order  1. — ApLACOPaoaA,  von  Jhering. 

Chaitodeitna  was  first  described  by  S.  Lov^n,  in  1841,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  a  Gephyrean  worm.  Neomenia, 
mentioned  first  by  Michael  Sars  in  1868  under  the  name  Sohno- 
ptts,  was  afterwards  included  among  the  Opi&thobranchs  by 
J.  Koren  and  D.  C.  Danielssen.  C.  (legenbaur  placed  the  two 
genera  in  a  division  of  Vermes  which  he  called  Solenogastres. 

The  chief  points  in  which  the  Aplacophora  differ  from  the 
Polyplacophora  are:  (i)  they  are  wonn-Iike  in  shape;  (2]  there  is 
no  d^tinct  foot,  and  the  mantle  bears  no  shell-valves,  but  only 
numerous  calcareous  spicules;  (3)  the  digestive  tube  is  straight. 

Neomtttia  and  its  allies  are  marine  animals  living  at  depths 
of  15  to  800  fathoms  on  soft  muddy  ground;  they  are  found 
crawling  on  corals  and  hydrozoa,'  on  whidj  they  feed.  The 
British  genera  are:  Neomenia,  Rkapal&metiia  and  iSyiomenia. 
They  have  been  taken  in  nearly  all  s4a5  except  the  South  {Vtlantic 
and  S.E.  and  N.W.  Pacific.  Aboijt  forty  species  are  known. 
Chaetoderma,ol  which  nine  specie^  have  beea  described,  has 
similar  habits  and  distribution,  but  feeds  chiefiy  op  Protozoa. 
The  order  Aplacophora  is  divided  int6  two  suborders.  ■ 

Suborder  1.  Neoubniomorfha. — Aplacophora  with  a  distinct 
londtudinal  ventral  groove;  bisexual  with  paired  genital  glands 
and  no  distinct  liver.  The  lyhole  of  the  skin  except  the  ventral  groove 
corresponds  to  the  mantle,  of  Chilon.  The  cuticle,  in  some  species 
very  thick,  contains  numerous  spicules  which  are  long,  hollow  and 
calcilied;  they  are  secreted  by  epithelial  papillae.  In  some  species 
there  are  also  sensory  papillae  comparable  to  the  aeethetes  of  Chitone. 
A  sBiall  longitudinal  projection  in  the  ventral  groove  rejHiesents  the 


Fig.  9. — Neomenia  cannala,  Tullberg  (after  Tullberg). 


A,  Lateral 

B,  Ventral  view. 

C,  Dorsal  view. 

D,  Ventral  view  of  a  more 

tended  specimen. 
foot.     Into  the  groove  open 

and  another  opening  into 
Branchiae.— In  Neomen 
a  circlet  of 


a.  Anterior. 

b.  Posterior  extremity. 

c.  Furrow,  in  which  the  narrow 

foot  is  concealed. 

glands,  a  large  one  anteriorly 
cloacal,  branchial  cavity. 
St  of  the  Parameniidae  there 
walls  of  the  cloacal  chamber.    These 


r  laminae  of  the  body  wall.     In  other  species 


gills  are  aim|de  folds  1 
they  are  absent. 

Intestine. — The  mouth  opens  ii  ....  _ 

a  thick  cuticle.  Into  the  pharyi^eal  cavity  open  salivary  glancb 
and  radular  sac.  The  former  are  paired  and  ventral,  and  open  on 
a  subradular  prominence.  In  some  species  there  is  a  second  dorsal 
pair.    Neomenia  and  other  genera  have  no  salivary  glands. 

The  radula  when  present  comprises  several  transverse  rows  of 
teeth,  and  each  transverse  row  may  have  several  teeth  (polystichous), 
two  teeth  (distichous),  or  one  tooth  (monostichous).  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  in  the  original  type  Neomenia  the  radula  is  entirely  absent, 
as  it  likewise  is  in  several  genera  of  Proneomeniidae.  The  oesopha^s 
is  short  and  leads  into  a  long,  straight  stomach,  provided  with 
numerous  symmetrical  lateral  caeca.  The  stomach  opens  into  a 
short  straight  rectum  which  opens  into  the  branchial  chamber. 

Coelom,  Gonads  and  Excretory  Organs. — The  coelom  differs  from 
that  of  the  Chitons  in  the  fact  that  the  cavities  of  the  genital  or^ns 
are  continuous  with  it,  and  in  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
coclomoducts  resembling  the  renal  organs  of  Chitons,  but  serving 
also  as  genital  ducts.  The  gonads  are  paired  and  hermaphrodite, 
they  form  a  pair  of  anterior  prolongations  of  the  pericardium, 
extending  nearly  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Ova  arc  developed 
on  the  median,  sjiermatozoa  on  the  outer  wall  of  each  genital  tube. 
The  pericardium  is  ciliated  internally  on  its  dorsal  and  Eiteral  walls. 
The  urino-genital  tubes  arise  from  the  posterior  angles  of  the  peri- 
cardium, pass  first  forwards,  then  backwards,  and  unite  to  open 
by  a  common  opening  into  the  cloaca  below  the  anus  except  in 
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Sir9pkomema,  where  the  openings  are  separate.  Usually  eadhtube 
is  provided  with  caeca!  appendages  on  its  proxifnal  portion,  and  these 
serve  as  vesicidae  seminales*  whiles  the  distal  portion  is  enlarged 
and  glandular  and  secretes  the  egg-shell. 

Heart  ami  Vascuhr  System. — ^liieie  is  a  heart  ia  the  pencardium 
consisting  of  a  median  ventricle  attached,  except  in  Neamenia^'  to 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pericardium,  and  in  Neomenta  a  pair  of  auricular 
ducts  returning  blood  from  the  gills  to  the  ventricle.  The  aorta  is 
not  independent  as  in  Chitons,  but  is  a  sinus  like  the  other  channels 
of  the  circulation.  A  single  median  ventral  sinus  passes  backwakds 
to  the  giUs  or  cloaca*  The  blood  is  coloured  red  by  haemoglobin  in 
blood  corpuscles. 

Nervous  System. — Ganglionic  enlargements  are  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  Chitons.  In  front  of  the  buccal  mass  is  a  median  cere« 
bral  ganglion.  From  this  pass  off  two  pairs  of  cords,  the  pleural 
and  pedal,  in  Proneomenia  separate  from  their  origin,  in  Neomenia 
united  at  first  and  diverging  at  a  pleural  ganglion.  The  pedal  cords 
anteriorly  form  a  pair  of  pedal  ganglia  united  oy  a  thick  commissure. 
The  supra-rectal  commissure  may  be  present  and  bear  an  ovoid 
ganglion;  or  may  be  wantii^.  With  regard  to  sense  orraams  the 
epithelial  papillae  of  the  mantle  have  bosn  mentioned.  There  is 
also  in  some  genera  a  median  retractile  sensory  papilla  on  the  dorsal 
posterior  surface  above  the  rectum,  not  covered  by  the  cuticle. 

DeaelopmetU  has  only  been  described  in  Myzomenia  banyulensiSy 
by  G.  Pruvot.  It  closely  resembles  in  the  early  stages  that  of 
Chitons.  The  external  surface  of  the  trochosphere  is  formed  of  a 
number  of  ciliated  test-^etta.  The  ectoderm  behind  the  ciliated  ring 
develops  spicules,  and  the  post-oral  region  of  the  larva  elongates. 
Later  the  ciliated  ring  or  velum  disappears  and  seven  imbricated 
calcareous  plates,  made  up  of  flattened  spicules,  are  formed  on  the 
dorsal  surface.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  Neomentomorpha 
are  descended  from  ChUon-)i)a^  ancestors,  and  that  they  bfive  lost 
their  shell  valves. 

GassiJUatum  of  the  Neomeniomorpha. — ^Fam.  i.  Lepidameniidae. 

Slencler,  tapering  behind,  with  sabventral  cloacal  orifice;  thin 

cuticle  without  papillae;  flattened  ^icuLes;  no  gills.    Lepido- 

meniot  Ismenta,  IcMhyodes,  Stylomenia,  Donder5ia,l^efnatoinenia, 

Myzofitenia,  M.  banyulensis,  Mediterranean  and  Plymouth. 

Fam.  2.  Neomeniidae.  Short,    truncate    in    front    and    behind; 

doacal  orifice  transverse;  gilla  present;  rather  thin  cutkle; 

no  radula.     Neomenia  (N,  carinatft,  N.  Atlantic  and  N.  and 

N.W.  Scotland),  Hemimenia. 

Fam.  3.  Proneomeniidae.  Elongated,  cylindrical,  rounded  at  both 

ends;  thick  cuticle  with  acicular  spicules;  radula  polystichous 

or  -  wanting.     Proneomenia^  Ampkimenia^  Echinomenia,  RkO' 

palomenia  (R.  aglaopheniae,  Mediterranean  and  Plymouth), 

Noiomenia,  Pruvotia,  Strophomenia, 

Fam.  4.  Parameniidae.     Short  and   truncated  in  front;  thick 

cuticle,    often    without    papillae;     gills   and  *radula    present. 

Paramenia,    Maceliowiema,    Pararkopaliat    Dimmenia^    CycUh 

menia,  Proparamenia,  Undmenia,  Kruppomenia. 

Suborder   H.       Chaetodermomorpha. — Aplacophora   without 

distinct  ventral  groove,  with  single  median  unisexual  gonad,  with 

differentiated  hepatic  sac, 
and  with  doacal  chamber 
furnished  with  two  bipec- 
tinate  gills.  There  are  only 
two  genera  in  this  sub- 
order: Chaetoderma,  and 
Fig.  10. — Chaetoderma  nitidtdumf  Limifossor  from  Alaska. 
Loven  (after  Graff).  The  cephalic  The  characters  therefore 
enlargement  is  to  the  left,  the  anal  are  very  uniform.  The  body 
chamber  (reduced  pallial  chamber,  con-  is  worm-like  and  cylindri- 
taining  the  concealed  pair  of  ctenidia)  cal,  the  posterior  half  a 
to  the  right.  little  thicker  than  the  an- 

terior; the  posterior  ex- 
tremity forms  the  enlarged  funnel-like  branchial  or  cloacal  chamber. 
The  anterior  extremity  is  also  somewhat  enlarged.  The  whole 
surface  is  uniformly  covered  with  short  compressed  calcareous  spicula 
embedded  in  the  cuticle. 

Branchiae. — The  single  pair  of  branchiae  are  placed  sym- 
metrically right  and  left  of  the  anus,  and  each  has  the  structure 
of  a  ctenidium  bearing  a  row  of  lamellae  on  each  side  as  in  the 
Polyplacophora. 

IniesHne. -^The  mouth  is  anterior,  terminal  and  crescentic,  and 
beneath  it  is  a  rounded  ventral  shield.  On  the  floor  of  the  pharynx 
or  buccal  mass  is  a  rudimentary  radula,  which  in  many  species 
consists  of  a  single  large  tooth,  bearing  two  small  teeth  or  a  row  of 
teeth.  In  other  species  the  raaula  is  more  of  the  usual  type  consist- 
ing of  several  transverse  rows  of  two  or  three  teeth  each.  Two 
pairs  of  salivary  glands  open  into  the  buccal  cavity.  The  digestive 
tube  is  straight  and  simple,  wider  in  its  anterior  part,  into  which 
opens  the  duct  of  the  hepatic  caecum  (fig.  4,  B).  The  latter  extends 
iMickwards  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  intestine. 

Coelom,  Gonads  and  Excretory  Organs.-^Theee  are  closely  similar 
in  their  relations  to  those  of  the  Neomenionaorpha.  The  chief 
difference  is  that  the  gonad  or  generative  portion  of  the  coelom^  is 
single  and  median,  opening  into  tne  pericardium  by  a  single  posterior 
aperture.  The  excretory  organs  or  coelomoducts  arise  from  the 
poste^r  Qornersofthe  pericardium,  ron^lonrard^  atidthen  back* 


Wf(rds  to  open  by  sepal!at8.ape|tU«tA-ilatera&  to  the  gills  (kgo^S/A)* 
There  are  no  accessory  generative  oigans. 

The  heart  and  vascular  system  are  similar  to  those  of  the'  Neo- 
meniomorpha,  the  only  important  differences  being  that  the  ventricle 
is  nearly  free  in  the  pericaiiidial  cavity,  and  that  the  latter  is  trttversecf 
by  the  retractor  mUscM  of  the  gills..  J   *  .  •>• 

Nervous  System. — ^There  are  two  closely  connected  c^ebr'al  ganglia, 
from  which  arise  the  usual  two  pairs  of  nerve  cords.  PalUal  and 
pedal  on  each  side  are  closer  together  than  in  the  other  groups,  and 
posteriorly,  they  unite  into  a  supra-rectal  cord  provided  *  with  a 
median  ganglionic  enlargement  (fig.  7,  C).  A  small  stoniatogastric 
commissure  bearing  two  small  ganglia  arises  from  the  cerebral 
ganglia  and  surrounds  the  oesophagus. 

The  development  is  at  present  entirely  unknown. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Amphineura. 

The  most  important  theoretical  question  conceniing  ithe 
Amphineura  is  how  fax  do  they  represent  the  original  coiMlition 
of  the  ancestral  moUu$c?  That  is  to  say,  we  have  to  inquire 
which  of  th^r  structural  features  is  primitive  and  which  modified. 
Their  bilateral  symmetry  is  obviously  to  be  regarded  as  primitive, 
and  the  nervous  system  shows  an  original  condition  from  whidi. 
that  of  the  asymmetrical  twisted  Gastropods  can  be  d^V^d. 
But  in  ma^iy  other  features  both  external  and  internal  the  three 
principal  divisions  differ  so  much  from  one  another  that  we  have 
to  consider  in  the  case  of  each  organ-system  which  condition 
is  the  more  primitive.  According  to  Paul  Pelseneer  the  Poly- 
placophora are  the  most  archaic,  the  Aplacophora  being 
specialized  in  (i)  the  great  reduction  of  the  foot,  (2)  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sheU  {Cryptaplax  among  the  Pol3rplacophora 
showing  both  reductions  in  progress),  (3)  the  disappearance  of 
the  radida.  But  it  is  a  widely  recognized  principle  of  morpholpgy 
that  a  much  modified  animal  is  by  no  means  modified  to  jLhe 
same  degree  in  all  its  organs.  A  form  which  is  primitive  on  the 
whole  may  show  a  more  advanced  stage  of  evolution  in*  some 
particular  system  of  organs  than  another  animal  which  is.  On  the 
whole  more  highly  developed  and  specialized.  Thus  the  inde- 
pendent metamerism-  of  obtain  organs  in  the  Chitons  is  not 
primitive  but  acquired  within  the  group:  e.g.  the  shell  valves 
and  the  ctenidia.  And  although  embryology  seems  to  jprove 
that  the  Neomeniomorphs  are  derived  from  forms  with  a  series 
of  shell-valves,  nevertheless  it  seems  probable  that  the  calcareous 
spicules  which  alone  are  present  in  adult  Aplacophora  preceded 
the  solid  shell  in  evolution. 

It  is  held  by  some  morphologists  that  the  mollusc  body  is 
unsegmented,  and  therefore  is  to  be  compared  to  a  single  segment 
of  a  Chaetopod  or  Arthropod.  In  this  case  there  should  be  only 
one  pair  of  coelomoducts  in  the  adult,  the  pair  of  true  nephridia 
which  shoidd  also  occiu:  being  represented  by  the  larval  nephridia. 
There  shoidd  also  be  only  a  single  coelom,  or  a  pair  of  lateral 
coelomic  cavities.  On  this  view  then  the  Aplacophora  are  mbre 
primitive  than  the  Polyplacophora  in  the  relations  of  coelom, 
gonad  and  coelomoducts;  and  the  genital  ducts  of  the  Chitons 
have  arisen  either  by  metameric  repetition  within  the  group, 
or  by  the  gradual  loss  of  an  original  connexion  between  the 
generative  sac  and  the  renal  tube,  as  in  Lamellibranchs  and 
Gastropods-,  the  generative  sac  acquiring  a  separate  duct  and 
opening  to  the  exterior  on  each  side. 

Literature. — ^A.  Sedg^ck,  "  On  certain  Points  in  the  Anatomy 
of  Chiton,"  Proc.  R.  Soc,  Lond,  xxxiii.,  1881;  J.  Blumrich,  '*  Das 
Integument  der  Chitonen,"  Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Zool.  Hi.,  1891;  A.  C. 
Haddon,  '*  Report  on  the  Polyplacophora,"  Challenger  Reports.  Zool. 
pt.  xliii.,  1886;  H.  N.  Moseley,  '*  On  the  presence  of  Eyes  in  the 
Shells  of  certain  Chitonidae,  and  on  the  structure  of  these  Organs," 
Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Set.  new  sen  xxv.,  1885;  A.  A.  W.  Hubrecht, 

Proneomenia  Sluiteri,"  Nied,  Arch.  f.  Zool.  SuppL  I.,  1881 ;  A. 
Kowalewsky  and  A.  F.  Marion, "  Contr.  4 1'histoire  cies  Solenogastres 
ou  Aplaoophores,"  Ann.  Mus.  Marseille,  Zool.  iii.,  1887;  A*  Kowal- 
ewsky,  "  dur  le  genre  Chaetoderma,"  Arch,  de  zool.  exph.  (3)  ix., 
100 1 ;  P.  Pelseneer,  "  Mollusca,"  Treaiise  on  Zoology,  edited  by 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  pt.  v.,  1906;  E.  Ray  Lankester,  "  Mollusca, 
in  the  9th  ed.  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  to  which  this  article  is  much 
indebted.  Q.  T.  C) 

CHITRAL,  a  native  state  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
of  India.    The  state  of  Chitral  (see  also  Hindu  Kuse)  is  some- 
what larger  than  Wales,  and  supports  a  populatioa  of  about 
35,000  cough,  hardy  hiUmeii.   Previous  estimates  put  the  number 
\  far  higher.,  but  a$,  the  Mehtar  assesses  his  fig^tiiig  !Stiiength  at 
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8000  only,  this  number  is  probably  not  far  wrong.  Both  the 
state  and  its  capital  are  called  Chitral,  the  latter  being  situated 
about,  ,47  m.  from  the  main  watershed  of  the  range  of  the  Hindu 
Kushy  which  divides  the  waters  flowing  down  to  India  from  those 
which  take  their  way  into  the  Oxus.  Chitral  is  an  important 
state  because  of  its  situation  at  the  extremity  of  the  country  over 
which  the  government  of  India  exerts  its  influence,  and  for  some 
years  before  1895  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  India  to  control  the  external  affairs  of  Chitral 
in  a  direction  friendly  to  British  interests,  to  secure  an  effective 
guardianship  over  its  northern  passes,  and  to  keep  watch  over 
what  goes  on  beyond  these  passes.  This  policy  resulted  in  a 
British  agency  being  established  at  Gilgit  (Kashmir  territory), 
with  a  subordinate  agency  in  Chitral,  the  latter  being  usually 
stationed  at  Mastuj  (65  m.  nearer  to  Gilgit  than  the  Chitral 
capital),  and  occasional  visits  being  paid  to  the  capital.  Chitral 
can  be  reached  either  by  the  long  circuitous  route  from  Gilgit, 
involving  200  m.  of  hill  roads  and  the  passage  of  the  Shandur 
pass  (12,250  ft.),  or  (more  directly)  from  the  Peshawar  frontier 
at  Malakand  by  100  m.  of  route  through  the  independent  terri- 
tories of  Swat  and  Bajour,  involving  the  passage  of  the  Lowarai- 

(10,450  ft.).  It  is  held  by  a  small  fdrce  as  a  British  outpost. 
.The  district  of  Chitral  is  called  Kashgar  (or  Kashkar)  by  the 
people  of  the  countiy;  and  as  it  was  under  Chinese  domination  in 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Buddhist 
centre  of  some  importance  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era,  it  is  possible  that  it  then  existed  as  an  outlving 
district  of  the  Kashgar  province  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  where 
Buddhism  once  flourished  m  cities  that  have  been  Ions:  since  buried 
beneath  the  sand-waves  of  the  Takla  Makan.  The  aboriginal 
population  of  the  Chitral  valley  is  probably  to  be  recognized  in  the 
people  called  Kho  (speaking  a  language  called  Khowar),  who  form 
the  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Upon  the  Kho  a  people  called  Ronas 
have  beqn  superimposed.  The  Ronas>  who  form  the  chief  caste  and 
fighting  race  of  the  Chitral  districts,  origmallv  came  from  the  north, 
but  they  have  adopted  the  languag^e  ana  fashions  of  the  conquered 
Chitrali'.' 

The: town  of  Chitral  (pop.  in  1901,  8128),  is  chiefly  famous  for  a 
siege  which  lit  sustained  in  the  spring  of  1895,  Owing  to  comi>liQa- 
tionsi  arising  f roin  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan 
which  was  being  carried  out  at  that  time,  and  the  ambitious  projects 
of  Umra  Rhan,  chief  of  Jandol,  which  was  a  tool  iti  the  hands  of  Sher 
Afzul,  a  political  refugee  from  Chitral  supported  by  the  amir  at 
KabuU  the  mehtar  (or  ruler)  of  Chitral  was  murdered,  and  a  small 
British  and  Sikh  garrison  subsequently  besieged  in  the  fort.  A  large 
force  of  Afghan  troops  was  at  that  time  in  the  Chitral  river  valley  to 
the  south  of  Chitral,  nominally  holding  the  Kafirs  in  check  during  the 
progress  of  boundary  demarcation.  It  i$  considered  probable  that 
spme  of  them  assisted  the  Chitralis  in  the  siege.  Tho  position  of  the 
political  agent  Dr  .Robertson  (afterwards  Sir  George  Robertson)  and, 
his  military  force  of  54 j  men  (of  whom  137  were  non-combataints) 
was  at  one  time  fcriticah  Two  forces  were  organized  for  the  relief. 
One  was  under  Sir  R.  Low,  with  15,000  men,  who  advanced  by  way 
of  thQ  Malakand  pass,  the  Swat  river  and  Dir.  The  other,  which  ^as 
the  first  to.  reach  Chitral,  was  under  Colonel  Kellv,  commanding  the 
32  nd  Pioneers,  who  was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
Gilgit  dfstritt,  numbering  about  600  all  told,  with  two  guns,  and  in- 
structed to  advance  by  the  Shandin-  pass  and  Mastuj.  This  force 
encountered  grea(  difliculties  owing  to  the  dee^  snow  on  the  pass 
(12,230  ft^  high),  but  it  easily  defeated  the  Chitrali  forc^  opposed 
to  it  and  relieved  Chitral  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  siege  having  begun 
on  the  4th  of  March.  Sher  Afzul,  who  had  joined  Umra  Khan, 
surrendered,  and  eventually  Chitral  was  restored  to  British  political 
contipl  as  a  dependency  of  Kashmir.  JDu.rtng  Lord  Curzon's  vice- 
royalty  the  British  troops  were  concentrated  at  the  extreme  southern 
end  of  the  Chitral  country  at  Kila  Drosh  and  the  force  was  reduced^ 
while  the  posts  vacated  and  all  outlying  costs  were  handed  ovier  to 
levies  raised  for  the  purpose  from  toe  Chitralis  themselves.  The 
troops  in  Swat  were  also  concentrated  at  Chakdara  and  reduced 
in  strength.  The  mehtar,  Shujarul-Mulk,  who  was  installed  in 
Septemfer  ^895,  visited  the  Delm  durbar  in  January  loojv 

See  Sir  George  Robertson.  Chiiral  (1898).  (T.  H.  H.*) 

OHITTAGONO*  a  seaport  of  British  India,  giving  its  name 
to  a  district  and  two  divisions  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Karnaphuli  river,  about 
i>2  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Assam-Bengal 
railways  The  municipal  area  covers  ablout  9  sq,  m.;  pop.  (rgor) 
22,t4tt».' 'The  se2i-borne  exports  consist  chiefly  of  jute,  other 
item»  being  tea,  raw  cotton,  rice  and  hides.  There  is  also  a  large 
trade  b^  country  boats,  bringing  chiefly  cotton,  rice,  spices,  sugar 
and  tobacco.  SitLte  October  1905  Chittagong  has  become  the 
chief  port  ^sf  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 


The  District  of  Chittagong  is  situated  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  province,  occupying  a  strip  of  coast  and  hills  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains  of  Burma.  Its  area  is  2492  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  1,353,250,  showing  an  increase  of  5%  in  the  decade. 
A  tew  unimportant  ranges  rise  within  the  north-eastern  portion,  the 
highest  hill  beine  the  sacred  Sitakund,  ii<^5  ft.  high.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Karnaphuli,  on  which  Chittagong  town  is  situated, 
navip;able  by  sea-going  ships  as  far  as  Chittagong  port,  and  by  laive 
trading  boats  for  a  considerable  distance  higher  up,  and  the  Halda 
and  tl^  Sangu,  which  are  also  navigable  bv  large  boats.  The  wild 
animals  are  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceros,  leopards  and  deer.  The 
climate  is  comparatively  cool,  owing  to  the  sea  breeze  which  prevails 
during  the  day;  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  atmosphere  is  very 
moist,  with  heavy  dews  at  night  and  fogs.  Chittagong  was  ceded  to 
the  East  India  Company  by  Nawab  Mir  Kasim  in  1760.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  oistrict  is  traversed  by  the  Assam-Bengal 
railway.   Tea  cultivation  is  moderately  successful. 

The  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  formed  an  independent  district 
from  i860  to  1 891 ,  were  then  reduced  to  the  status  ot  a  suhndivision, 
but  were  again  created  a  district  in  1900.  They  occupy  the  ranges 
between  Chittagong  proper  and  the  south  Lusnai  hiUs.  The  area 
covers  5138  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  populatioa  was  124,762,  showing  an 
increase  of  16%  in  the  decade.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  either 
Arakanese  or  aboriginal  tribes,  are  almost  all  Buddhists.    The  head- 

auarters  are  at  Rangamati,  which  was  wrecked  by  the  cyclone  of 
fctober  1897. 

The  DivisioK  of  Chittagong  lies  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  northward  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
M eghna.  It  consists  of  the  districts  of  Chittagong,  the  Hill  Tracts, 
Noakhali  and  Tippera.  Its  area  covers  1 1 ,773  sq.  m. ;  the  population 
in  1901  was  4.737»73i- 

CHITTUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  North  Arcot  district 
of  Madras,  with  a  station  on  the  South  Indian  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  10,893.  Formerly  a  military  cantonment,  it  is  now  only 
the  civil  headquarters  of  the  district.  It  has  an  English  church, 
mission  chapel,  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  high  school, 
and  several  literary  institutes. 

CHITTT,  SIR  JOSEPH  WILUAM  (182S-1899),  EngHsh  judge, 
was  born  in  London.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Chitty 
(himself  son  and  brother  of  well-known  lawyers),  a  celebrated 
special  pleader  and  writer  of  legal  text-books,  in  whose  pupil- 
room  many  distinguished  lawyers  began  their  legal  education. 
Joseph  Chitty  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol,  Oxford,  gaining 
a  first-class  in  Liter ae  Humaniores  in  1851,  and  being  afterwards 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Exeter  College.  His  principal  distinc- 
tions during  his  school  and  college  career  had  been  earned  in 
athletics,  and  he  came  to  London  as  a  man  ^ho  had  stroked 
the  Oxford  boat  and  captained  the  Oxford  cricket  eleven.  He 
became  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1851,  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1856,  and  made  a  queen's  counsel  in  1874,  electing  to 
practise  as  such  in  the  court  in  whidi  Sir  George  Jessel,  master 
of  the  rolls,  presided.  Chitty  was  highly  successful  in  his 
method  of  dealing  with  a  very  masterfid  if  exceedingly  able 
judge,  and  soon  his  practice  became  very  large.  In  1880  he 
entered  the  house  of  commons  as  liberal  member  for  Oxford 
(city).  His  parliamentary  career  was  short,  for  in  1881  the 
Judicature  Act  required  that  the  master  of  the  rolls  should  cease 
to  sit  regularly  as  a  judge  of  first  instance,  and  Chitty  was  selected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  chancery  division.  Sir 
Joseph  Chitty  was  for  sixteen  years  a  popular  judge,  in  the  best 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  being  noted  for  his  courtesy,  geniality, 
patience  and  scrupulous  fairness,  as  well  as  for  his  legal  attain- 
ments, and  being  much  respected  and  liked  by  those  practising 
before  him,  in  spite  of  a  habit  of  interrupting  counsel,  possibly 
acquired  through  the  example  of  Sir  George  Jessel.  In  1897, 
on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Kay,  L.J.,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  court  of  appeal.  There  he  more  than  sustained — in  fact, 
l^e  appreciably  increased — his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge,  proving  himself  to  possess  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
common  law  as  well  as  of  equity.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
15th  of  February  1899.  He  married  in  1858  Clara  Jessie, 
daughter  of  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  and  left  children  who  could 
thus  claim  descent  from  two  of  the  best-known  English  legal 
families  of  the  19th  century. 

See  E.  Manson,  BuUders  of  our  Law  (1904). 

CHIUSI  (anc.  Clusium),  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Siena,  55  m.  S.E.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Siena, 
and  26  m.  N.N.W.  of  Orvieto.    Pop.  (1901)  6011.    It  is  situated 
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on  a  hin  1305  ft<  above  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  medieval 
walls,  in  which,  in  places,  fragments  of  the  Etruscan  wall  are 
incorporated.  The  cathedral  of  S.  Mustiola  is  a  basilica  with  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  With  eighteen  columns  of  different  kinds 
of  marble,  from  ancient  buildings.  It  has  been  restored  and 
decorated  with  frescoes  in  modern  times.  The  campanile  belongs 
to  the  13th  century.  The  place  was  devastated  by  malaria  in 
the  middle  ages^.and  did  not  recover  until  the  Chiana  valley  was 
drained  in  the  i8th  century.    For  the  catacombs  see  Clusium. 

CHIVALRY  (O.  Fr.  chevaleriey  from  Late  Lat.  oabaUerius), 
the  knightly  class  of  feudal  times,  possessing  its  own  code  of 
rules,  moral  and  social  (see  Kmighthood  and.  Cbxvasxy),  The 
primary  sense  in  the  middle  ages  is^'  knights  ^'  or  '^  ftdly  armed 
and  mouQted  fighting  men."  Thence  the  term  came  to  mean 
that  gallantry  in  battle  and  high  sense  of  honour  in  general 
expected  of  knights.  Thus  ^*  to  do  chivalry  '*  was  a  medieval 
phrase  for  '^  to  act  the  knight."  Lastly,  the  word  came  to  be 
used  in  its  present  very  general  sense  of  ''  courtesy."  In  English 
law  chivalry  meant  the  tenure  of  land  by  knights'  service.  It 
^es  a  service  due  to  the  crown,  usually  forty,  days'  military 
attendance  -annually.  The  CouH  of  Chivalry  ^^na  a  court  in- 
stituted  by  .Edward  III.,  of  which  the- lord  high  constable  and 
earl  marshal  of  England  were  joint  judges.  When  both  sat  the 
court  had  summasy  .criminal  juxisdictiozL  as  ifegardsi  all  offences 
committed  by  knights,  and  generally  as  to  military  matters. 
When  the  earl  marshal  alone  presided,  it  was  a  court  of  homuir 
deddiog  as  to  procectoce,  coats  of  arnns,  &c.  This  court*  sal;, 
for  the  last  tim^  in  3737^  .The  hctraldic.stde  of  its  duties  ^^tt 
now  vested  in  the«ati  .vkftrshal  as.  bead  of  the  Hei^aMs'  College. 

CmVASSO,  a  towfo.and  efMScopal  see  of  Piedinont,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Turin,  i&  m.  N.£.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Turin, 
60Q  ft.  above  aea^-leveL  Popj  (Tpds)^!^^^  (toiirn}^  9804  (com- 
mune) .  It  is  ^ufeuafeed  on  the  left  Jaank  o£  the. Pis  incar  the  influx 
of  the  Oreo.  The  cathedral  is  of  :the  isthr  cenftufy  with  a  fine 
facabde  ornamented  w&thl  statues  in  tena^cotta.:  It  was  an 
important  fortr^s  iHtithe  middle  agfes,  and  uKktil.s8Q4^  when  the 
Frcfnthdismalilkditt.  One  toiwer  only  of  the  old  castle. of  thd 
mairquesses  of  Monfetrato,  who  possessed  the  town  from  1x64 
to  14^5,  regains/  Chivasso  is  on  the  main  linet  from  Turin  to 
Mil^n,  a&dia  tJiev  jiuKtion  of  branches  for*  Aosta'  aiid  Casale 
Monferrato* 

CHIVE  {Aflium  S^enopribsutn),  a  hardy  perennial  plant, 
with  smaU  uarnew^ibiilbB  tulted  oa  short  root^tocks  and  long 
cylindrical  hollow  leaves.  It  is  found  in  tlske  north  of  England 
and  in.€o9nwaU).;^Qii  grow^ig  in  rocky  pastures  throughout 
temperate. «UQd  northern  Europe  and  'Asiatic  Russia,  and  also 
in-the  .m^txtaitf  diistjicts  of  sduthern  Europe.  '  It  is  cultivated 
for tbesake  of  tt^  leavee,  which  are  used  in  salads  and  soups  as 
a  substitute  im  yau&g  onions.  It.  will  gtow  in.  any  good  soil, 
and  is  prbpfigated  by  dividing'the  vootsinto ismaU  clumps  in 
spmg  or  autumnal  these  are  planted  f rom  S  to  12  in«  apart  and 
soon  form  large  tufts.  The  leaves  should  be.cut  frequently  so 
as  to  obtain  them  tender  and  aucculent. 

CHiOFICKI,^  aRfiQORZ  JOKEP  (i77«-tB54X  P<>lish  general, 
was  born  in/ {March,  .1772  in  Fodolia.  He  w^a^  educated  at  the 
school  of  the  Basilians  at  Szarogrod,  from  which  :i».  1787  he  ran 
awlty  in  order  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  ia  the  Polish  armyj  He 
was  pnssent  -at  all  the  engagem^its  fought  during  i792-r.i7<)4, 
especially  distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle -of  Raclawice, 
when  he  was  Genecal  R)rmkiewicz's  adjutant.  On  the  fofmation 
of  th^  Italian  legion,  he  joined  the  second  battalion  as  major, 
and  was  publicly  cetajjUmented  by  i  General  Oudinot  for  his 
extraordinary  valour,  at.  the  storming  of  Peschiera.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Modena,  Busano^  Casa- 
bianca  and  P6nto.  In  1&017  he  commanded  the  first  Vistulan 
regiment,  and  rendered  good  service  at  the  battles  of  Eylau  and 
Friedland.  In  Spain  he  obtained  the  legion  of  honour  and  the 
rank  of  a  French  barpn  for  his  heroism  at  the  battle  of  Epila 
and  the  storming  of  Saiagofisa,  and  in  180Q  was  promoted  to  be 
general  of  briga^de.  In  181 2  he  accompanied  ihe  Grande  ArmSe 
to  Russia,  was  seriously  wounded  at  Smolen^,  and  oh  the 
reconstruction  of  th^  I^oUsh  army  in  iSij.yiras  made  a  general 


of  division.    On  his  return  to  Poland  in  1814,  he  entered  the 

Russian  army  with  the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  but  a  personal 

insult  from  the  grand  duke  Constantine  resulted  in  his  retiring 

into  private  life.    He  held  aloof  at  first  from  the  Polish  national 

rising  of  1830,  but  at  the  general  request  of  his  countrymen 

accepted  the  dictatorship  on  the  sth  of  December  1830;  on  the 

35rd  of  Jaiiuary  1831,  however,  he  resigned  iu  order  to  fight  as 

a  common  soldier.    At  Wavre  (Feb.  19)  and  at'  Grochow  (Feb. 

20)  he  displayed  all  his  old  bravery,  but  was  so  seriously 

wounded  at  the  battle  of  Olszyna  that  he  had  to  be  conveyed  to 

Cracow,  near  which  city  he  lived  in  complete  retirement  till  his 

death  in  1854. 

See  Jozef  Maczynski,  Life  and  Death  of  Joseph  Chlapicki  (Pol.) 
(Cracow,  1858);  Ignacy  Pradzynski,  The  Four  Lasi  Pidish  Com- 
mandars  (Pol.)  (Posen,  1865). 

CHL0RAL,orTRiCHLORACETALDEHYDE,CCl3*CHO,asubstance 
discovered  by  J.  von  Liebig  in  1832  {Ann.^  1832,  i,  p.  189)  and 
further  studied  by  J.  B.  A.  Dumas  and  Staedeler.  It  is  a  heavy, 
oily  and  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*541  at  o^  C,  and 
boiling-point  97  7**  C.  It  has  a  greasy,  somewhat  bitter  taste, 
and  gived  off  a  vapour  at  ordinary  temperature  which  has  a 
pungent  odour  and  an  irritating  effect  on  the  eyes.  The  word 
chloral  is  derived  from  the  first  syllables  of  chlorine  and  alcoholy 
the  names  of  the  substances  employed  for  its  preparation. 
Chloral  is  soluble  \n  alcohol'  and  ether,  in  less  than  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  in  four  times  its  weight  of  chloroform;  it 
absorbs  chlorine,  and  dissolves  bromine,  iodine,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur.  Chloral  deliquesces  in  the  air,  ahd  is  converted  by 
water  into  a  hydrate,  with  evolution  of  heat;  it  combines  with 
alcohols  and  mer  cap  tans.  An.  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  reduced  by  chloral;  and  nascent  hydrogen  converts 
it  into  aldehyde.  By  means  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
chlorine  can  be  substituted  for  the  oxygen  of  chloral,  the 
body  CCU'CCljiH  being  produced;  an  analogous  compound, 
CCl3*C(CeH5)tH,  is  obtained,  by  treating  chloral  with  benzene 
and  sulphuric  acid.  With  an  alkali,  chlbral  gives  chloroform 
{q.v.)  and  a  formate;  oxidizing  agents  give  trichloracetic  acid, 
ecu- CO  (OH) .  When  kept  for  some  days,  as  also  when  placed  in 
contact  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
chloral  undergoes  spontaneous  change  into  the  pol3rmeride 
meiachloral  (C2Cl30H)3,  a  white  porcellaneous  body,  glbwly 
volatile  in  the  air,  and  reconverted  into  chloral  without  melting 
at  180°  C*  Chloral  unites  directly  with  hydrocyanic .  apid  to 
form  /3*trichloracetonitrile,  CCl3CH(OH)CN,  and  with  hydrotyl- 
amine  it  forms  chlorglyoxime,  C2H8CIN2O2. 

Chloral' is  prepared  by  passing  dry  chlorine  into  absdute 

alcohol;  the  latter  must  be  cooled  at  first,  but  towards  the  end 

of  the  operation  has  to  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling.   The  alcohol 

is  converted  finally  into  a  syrupy  fluid,  from  which  chloral 'is 

procured  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  (see  P.  Fritsch,  Ann.y 

1894,  pp.  279,  288).     The  crude  chloral  is  distilled  over  lime, 

and  is  purified  by  further  treatment  with  sulphuqc  acid,  and  by 

redistillation.    A  mixture  of  starch  or  sugar  with  manganese 

peroxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  employed  instead  of 

alcohol  and  chlorine  for  the  manufacture  of  chloral  (A.  Staedeler, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.y  1847,  61,  p.  loi).     An  isomer  of  chloral, 

parachloralidey  is  made  by  passing  excess  of  dry  chlorine  into 

absolute  ihethyl  alcohol. 

Chloral  hydrate  J  CCl3'CH(OH)2,  forms  obKejue,  often  very  short, 
rhombic  prisms.  The  crystals  are  perfectly  transparent,  only  slightly 
odorous,  free  from  powder,  and  dry  to  the  touch,  and  do  not  become 
white  by  exposure.  The  melting-point  of  pure  chloral  hydrate  is 
57®,  the  boilmg-point  96-98®  C.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  anhydrous  chloral  and  chloralide,  CsHjCleOj. 
When  mixed  with  water,  chloral  hydrate  causes  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  cold;  andr  as  with  camphor)  small  fragments  bf  it  placed  on  the 
surface  of  water  exhibit  gyratory  movements.  Chloral  hydrate  does 
not  restore  the  colour  to  a  solution  of  fuchsine  whicn  ha§  been 
decolorized  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  so  one  must  assume  that  the 
water  present  is  Combined  in  the  molecular  condition  (Y.  Meyer, 
Ber.,  I $80,  f3i  p.  2343).  Chloral  n^ay  be  estimated  by  distilHng  the 
hydrate  with  pailk  of  lime  and  measuring  the  volume  of  chloroform 
produced  (C.  H.  Wood,  Pharm,  Journ.,  (3;.  i,  p-  703),  or  by  hydrolysis 
with  a  known  volume  of  standard  alkali  and  back  titration  with 
standard  add  (V.  Meyer<  Ber„  1873,  6,  p.  600).  Chloral  hydrate 
has.  the  prop^y,  oi  checking  l^e  decompo^o^  of  a  gneat  number 
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of  albuminous  subat^ucc^,  such  as  ^ilk  and  m^t;  and.a,  mixtuce 
of  it  with  glycerin,  according  to  J.  Personne,  is  suitable  for  the 
preservation  of  anatomical  preparations.  '  When  heated  with  con- 
centrated glycerin  to  a  temperature  of  no®  to  230*  C,  chloral 
hydrate  yields  chloroform,  CHCU,  and  aHyl  formate,  HG0(0C»H6). 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics, — ^The  breaking  up  of  chloral 
hydrate,  in  the  presence  of  afkalis,  with  the  production  of  chloroform 
and  formates,  led  Liebreich  to  the  conjecture  that  a  similar  decom- 
position might  be  produced  in  the  blood;  and  hence  his  intixxluction 
of  the  drug,  in  1869,  as  an  anaesthetic  and  hypnotic,  it  is  now 
known,  however,  that  the  drug  circulates  in  the  blood  unchanged, 
and  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  urochloralic  acid.  The  dose  is  from 
five  to  twenty  grains  or  somewhat  more,  and  it  is  often  given  in  the 
form  of  the  pharmacopoeial  Syrupus  Chloral,  which  contains  ten 
grains  of  chloral  hydrate  to  the  fluid  drachm.  Chloral  hydrate  must 
be  well  diluted  when  given  by  the  mouth,  as  otherwise  it  may  cause 
considerable  gastro-ijitestinal  irritation.  In  large  doses  chloral 
hvdrate  is  a  oepressant  to  the  circulation  and  the  respiration^  and 
also  lowers  the  temperature.  In  the  above  doses  the  drug  is  a 
powerful  and  safe  hypnotic,  acting  directly  on  the  brain,  and  pro- 
ducing no  preliminary  stage  of  excitement.  Very  soon — perhaps 
twenty  minutes — after  taking  such  a  dose,  the  patient  falls  into  a  sleep 
which  lasts  several  hours,  and  is  not  distinguishable  from  natural 
sleep.  When  he  wakes,  it  is  without  disagreeable  after-symptoms, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  natural  refreshment.  The  pupils  are  always 
contracted  under  its  influence,  except  in  large  doses.  There  is  also 
rapidly  induced  a  depression  of  the  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  as  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  poisoning  are 
due  to  violent  stimulation  of  these  areas,  chloral  hydrate  is  a  valuable 
antidote  in  such  cases.  It  should  not  be  hypodermically  injected. 
Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  is  powerless  when  there  is  pam,  re- 
sembling in  this  feature  nearly  all  hypnotics  except  opium  (morphine) 
and  hyoscin.  Its  action  on  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  and  on  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  renders  its  use  inadvisable  when 
disease  of  these  oi:]p;ans  is  present.  Its  action  on  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  employed  with  success  in  cases  of  tetanus,  whooping-cough, 
urinary  incontinence,  and  strychnine  poisoning.  In  the  latter  case 
twfcnty  grains  in  *'  normal  saline  "  solution  may  be  directly  injected 
into  a  subcutaneous  veip,  but  not  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues^ 

Toxicology, — In  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  chloral  hydrate,  the 
symptoms  may  be  summarized  as  those  of  profound  coma.  The 
treatment  is  to  give  a  stimulant  emetic  such  as  mustard;  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  by  hot  bottles,  &c. ;  to  prevent  or  disturb  the 
patient's  morbid  sleep  by  the  injection  of  hot  strong  ooiTee  into  the 
rectum,  and  by  shouting,  flipping  with  towels,  &c.;  to  use  artificial 
respiration  in  extreme  cases;  and  to  inject  strychnine.  Strychnine 
is  much  less  likely,  however,  to  save  life  after  poisoning  by  chloral 
hydrate,  than  chloral  hydrate  is  to  save  life  in  poisoning  by  strychnine. 

Chronic  poisoning  by  chloral  is  a  most  pernicious  drug-habit. 
The  vice  is  easily  and  very  rapidly  acquired.  The  victim  is  usually 
excited  and  loquacious.  He  is  easily  fatigued  and  suffers  from 
attacks  of  easily  induced  syncope.  There  are  signs  of  gastro-in- 
testinal  irritation,  and  a  tendency  to  cutaneous  eruptions  of  an 
erythematous  type.  The  patient  may  succumb  to  a  dose  only 
slightly  larger  than  usual*  The  treatment  is  on  general  principles, 
there  being  no  specific  remedy.  The  patient  must  be  persuaded  to 
put  himself  under  restraint,  and  the  cirug  must  be  stopped  at  once 
and  entirely. 

CHLORATES,  the  metallic  salts  of  chloric  acid;  they  are  all 
solids,  soluble  in  water,  the  least  soluble  being  the  potassium 
salt.  They  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  or  suspending  a 
metallic  oxide  or  hydroxide  in  water  and  saturating  the  solution 
with  chlorine;  by  double  decomposition;  or  by  neutralizing  a 
solution  of  chloric  acid  by  a  metallic  oxide,  hydroxide  or  carbonate. 
They  are  all  decomposed  on  heating,  with  evolution  of  oxygen; 
and  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  liberation 
of  chlorine  peroxide.  The  most  important  is  potassium  chlorate, 
KClOj,  which  was  obtained  in  1786  by  C.  L.  Berthollet  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  caustic  potash,  and  this  method  was  at  first 
used  for  its  manufacture.  The  modem  process  consists  in  the 
electrolysis  of  a  hot  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  or,  preferably, 
the  formation  of  sodium  chlorate  by  the  electrolytic  method  and 
its  subsequent  decomposition  by  potassium  chloride.  (See 
Alkau  Manufacture.)  Potassium  chlorate  crystallizes  in  large 
white  tablets,  of  a  bright  lustre.  It  melts  without  decomposition, 
and  begins  to  give  off  oxygen  at  about  370**  C.  According  to 
F.  L.  Teed  (Proc,  Chem,  Soc,  1886,  p.  141),  the  decomposition  of 
potassium  chlorate  by  heat  is  not  at  all  simple,  the  quantities 
of  chloride  and  perchlorate  produced  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture. A  very  gentle  heating  gives  decomposition  approximating 
to  the  equation  of  22Ka08=  14KCIO4-I-8KCI+5O1,  whUst  on  a 
more  rapid  heating  the  quantities  correspond  more  nearly  to 
10KClO8*eKClO4+4KCl4-3Os.   The  decomposition  is  rendered 


more  ea^y  and  regular  by  -mixing  the  siJt  with  powdered  man* 
ganese  dioxide.  The  salt  finds  appHcation  in  the  preparation  of 
oxygen,  in  the  manuf  actnre  of  matches,  for  pyrotechnic  pujpoees, 
and  in  medicine.  Sodium  chlorate,  NaClOi)  is  prqmred  by  the 
electrolytic  process;  by  passing  cMocine  iinto  milk  of  lime  and 
decomposing  the  calcium  chlorate  formed  by  sodium  sulphate; 
or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  sodium  carbonate  at>low  tempera- 
ture (not  above  35^  C).  It  is  much  more  isoluble  in  water  than 
the  potassium  salt. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  very  valuable  in  medicine.  Given  in  large 
doses  it  causes  rapid  and  characteristic  t>oisoning,  with  alterations 
in  the  blood  and  rapid  degeneration  of  nearly  all  the  internal 
organs;  but  in  small  doses — 5  to  15  grainsf— it  partly  undergoes 
reduction  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  tlie  diloride  being  formed 
and  oxygen  being  suppklied  to  the  body-odis  in  nascent  iorm. 
Its  spedal  uses  are  in  iilceration  of  the  mouth  or  tongue  (tdceraHoe 
stomatitis)^  tonsilHtis  and  pharyngitis.  For  these  conditions  it  is 
administered  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  but  may  also  be  swallowed 
in  solution,  as  it. is  excreted  by  the  saliva  and  so  reaches  the 
diseasisd  surface.  Its  remarkable  efficacy  in  healing  ulcets  of 
the  mouth-^for  which  it  is  the  specific-t-has  been  ascribed  to  a 
decomposition  eCtected  by  the  catbonic  acid  which  is  given  off 
from  these  ulcers.'  This  releases  chloric  add,  which,  being  an 
extremely  po^Terful;  antiseptic,  kills  the  bacteria  to  whidh  the 
ukeis  are  due. 

CHLORINE  (symbd  CI,  atomic  wdght  35-46  (0«i6),  a 
gaseous  chemical  element  of  the  halogen  ^oup,  taking  its  name 
from  the  colour^  greenish-yettow  (Gr.  -x^sjtafibi).  It  was  discovered 
in  1774  by  Scheele,  who  called  it  dipklofiHicBted  munatic  oM; 
about  1785,  C.  L.  Berthollet,' regaiding  it  as  being  a  compound  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  osxygen,  termed  it  oxygeniz&d  muriatic  acid. 
This  view  was  generally  held  imtil  about  18x0-181  x,  when  Sir 
H*  Davy  showed  definitely  that  it  was  an  element,  and  gave 
it  the  name  whidi'  it  now  bears. 

Chlorine  ds  never  foimd  in  nature  in  the  uncombined  condition) 
but  in  combination  with  the  alkali  metals  it  occurs  widely 
distributed  in  the  form  of  rock-salt  (sodium  chloride);  as  syhdne 
and  camallite,  at  StassfUrt;  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  various 
other  minerals  such  as  matlockite  and  horn-mercury.  In  the 
form  of  alkaline  chlorides  it  is  found  in  searwater  and  various 
spring  waters,  and  in  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants;  while, 
as  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  found  in  volcanic  gases. 

The  preparation  of  chlorine,  both  on  the  small  scale  and 
commercially,  depends  on  the  oxidation  of  hydrochloric  add; 
the  usual  oxidizing  agent  is  manganese  dioxide,  which,  wheiv 
heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  forms  manganese 
chloride,  water  and  chlorine: — MnOj+4HCl«MnCli+2HiO+ 
Clt.  The  manganese  dioxide  may  be  replaced  by  various  other 
substances,  such  as  red  lead,  lead  dioxide,  potassium  bichromate, 
and  potassiimi  permanganate.  Instead  of  heating  hydrochloric 
add  with  manganese  dioxide,  use  is  frequently  made  of  a  mixture 
of  common  salt  and  manganese  dioxide,  to  which  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  is  added  and  the  mixture  is  then  heated: — MnOz 
-h2NaCl-h3H2S04 = MnS04+2NaHS04+2HiO+ Q,.  Chlorine 
may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  on 
bleaching  powder. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  chlorine  required  for 
various  industrial  purposes,  many  processes  have  been  devised, 
either  for  the  recovery  of  the  manganese  from  the  crude  man- 
ganese chloride  of  the  chlorine  stills,  so  that  it  can  be  again  utilized, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  chlorine  without  the  necessity  of 
using  manganese  in  any  form  (see  Alkali  Manufacture). 

Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  available  hydrochloric  acid 
(on  account  of  the  increasing  use  of  the  "  ammonia-soda  '*  process  in 
place  of  the  *'  Leblanc  "  process  for  the  manufacture  of  soda)  Weldon 
tried  to  adapt  the  former  to  the  production  of  chlorine  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  His  method  consisted  in  using  magnesia  instead  of 
lime  for  the  recovery  of  the  ammonia  (which  occurs  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  chloride  in  the  ammonia-soda  process),  and  then  by 
evaporating  the  magnesium  chloride  solution^and  heatins  the  residue 
in  steam,  to  condense  the  acid  vapours  and  so  obtain  hydrochloric 
acid.  One  day  before  him  E.  Solvay  had  patented  the  same  process, 
but  neither  of  them  was  able  to  malce  the  method  a  commerdal 
success.    However,  in  conjunction  with  Pechiney,  of  Salindres  (near 
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AlMsv  France),  tfie  WetlJon-Ptecfcinfey  process  wa^^Sifbrked  oot*'  The 
residual  magnesium  chloride  of  the  ammonia-soda  process  is  eva- 
porated until  it  ceases  to  give  off  hydrochforic  ajcid,  and  is  then  mtted 
with  more  magnesia;  the  magnesmm  oxychloride  formed  h  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  when  it  ^ves  up  its 
chlorine,  partly  in  the  uncomblned  condition  and  partly  m  the  torm 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  magnesia,  which  can 
again  be  utili^d  for  the  decomposition  of  more  ammonium  chloride 
(W.  Weldon,  Joum.  of  Sac.  of  Cnem.  Industry,  1884,  p.  387).  Greater 
success  attended  the  efforts  of  Ludwig  Mono,  <^  the  firm  of  Brunner, 
Mond  &  Co.  In  this  process  the  ammonium  chloride  is  volatilized 
in  large  iron  retorts  lined  with  Doulton  tiles,  and  then  led  into  large 
upright  wrought-iron  cylinders  lined  with  fire-bricks.  These  cylinders 
are  filled  with  pills,  made  of  a  mixture  of  magnesia,  potassium 
chloride  and  fireclay,  the  object  of  the  poUssium  chloride  being  to 
prevent  an^  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  might  occur  if 
the  magnesia  was  not  perfectly  dry.  At  300^^  C.  the  ammonium 
chloride  is  decomposed  by  the  magnesia,  with  the  formation  ci 
magnesium  chloride  and  ammonia.  The  mixture  is  now  heated  to 
6o<r  C.  in  a  current  bf  hot  dry  gas,  containinflr  no  free  oxygen  (the 
gas  from  the  carbonating  i)lant  being[  used),  ana  then  a  current  of  ail" 
at  the  same  temperature  is  passed  m.  Decomposition  takes  place 
and  the  issuing  gas  contains  18-20%  of  chlorine.  This  percentage 
drops  gradually,  and  when  it  is  reduced  to  about  3  %  the  temperature 
of  the  apparatus  is  lowered,  by  the  admission  of  atr,  to  about  350^  C. , 
and  the  air  stream  containing  the  small  percentage  of  .chlorine  is 
led  off  to  a  second  cylinder  ol  pills,  which  have  just  been  treated 
with  an!mionitim  chloride  vapour  and  are  ready  for  the  hot  air 
current.'  With  four  cylimlers  the^  prooess  is  continuous  (L.  Mond, 
BriHsh  Assoc.  Sxports,  1896,  p*  794.;. 

More  recently,  owing  to  the  production  of  caustic  soda  by  electro- 
lytic methods,  much  chlorine  has  consequently  been  produced  in 
the  same  manner  (see  Alkali  Manufacture). 

Chlorine  is  ^  ,gas  of  a  greemsb^-yellow  coJouj:,  and  possesses 
a  characteristic  impleaaant  and  suffocating  smeU.  It  can  be 
liquei&ed  at  -  34°  G.  under  atix^ospberic  press\i?:e,  and  at  -^  ;o2f  C. 
it  solidifies  and  crystallizes.  Its  speciffc  h/eat  at  constant  pressure 
is  O' 1 1,55,  2in<l  at  constant  yolunke  008731  (A.  Strecker,  IVied. 
Ann.^  1877  [^li  ?3»  P*  20);  and  its  refractive  index  1-000772,  whilst 
in  the  liquid  condition  the  refractive  index  is  ;  '367.  The  a^sity 
is  2-4385  (air e^  i)  (Xreadwell  and  Christie,  ZcU.  aiwrg.  Chem.,  1905, 
47,  p.  44i6).  {t^  critical  temperature  is  146°  C.  Liquid  and  solid 
chlorine  are  both  yeUpw  in  colour.  The  gas  must  be  cpllected 
jeither  by  downward  di^la^cement,  since  it  is  soluble  in  water  and 
also,  attacks  mercury;  or  over  a  saturated  salt  solution,  in  which 
it  is  only  slightly  soluble*  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  unites 
directly  with  m^^y  other  elements;  thus  with  hydrogen,  cpm- 
binatioi^  takes  phvce  in  direct  su,nlight  with  explosive  violence; 
arsenic,  antimony,  thin  copper  ^il  and  phospho];us  take  fire  in  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine, .  forming  the  corresponding  chlorides. 
Many  compounds  containing  hydrogen  are  readily  decomposed 
by  the  gas;  for  example,  a  piec^  of  paper  dipped  in  turpentine 
inflames  in  ai^  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  producing  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  copious  deposit  of  soot;  a  lighted  taper  .burns  in 
chlorine  with  a  dull  smoky  flame.  The  solution  of  chlorine  in 
water,  when  freshly  prepared,  possesses  a  yellowy  colour,  but  on 
keeping  becomes  colourless,  on  account  of  its  decomposition  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  oxygen.  It  Is  on  this  property  that  its 
bleaching  and  disinfecting  pQwer  depends  (see  Bleaching). 
Water  saturated  with  chlorine  at  0°  C.  deposits  crystals  of  a 
hydrate  CU-SHiO,  which  is  readily  decomposed  at  a  higher 
temperature  Into  its  constituents.  Chlorine  hydrate  has  an 
historical  importance,  as  by  sealing  it  up  in  a  bent  tube,  and 
heating  the  end  containing  the  hydrate,  whilst  the  other  limb  of 
the  tube  was  enclosed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  M.  Faraday  was  flrst 
able  to  obtain  hquid  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  used  commercially  for  the  extraction  of  gold  (q.v.)  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  "  bleaching  powder  *'  and  of  cnlorateg. 
It  also  finds  an  extensive  use  in  organic  chemistry  as  a  substituting 
and  oxidizing  agent,  as-  well  as  for  the  preparation  of  addition  com- 
pounds. For  purposes  of  substitution,  the  free  element  as  a  rule  only 
works  slowlv  on  saturated  compounds,  but  the  reaction  may  be' 
accelerated  oy  the  action  of  sunlight  or  on  warming,  or  by  using  a 
"  carrier.*'  In  these  latter  cases  the  reaction  may  proceed  in  different 
directions;  thus,  with  the  aromatic  hydrocarbdns,-  chlorine  in  the 
cold  or  in  the  presence  of  a  carrier  substitutes  in  the.  benzene  nucleus, 
but  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  or  on  warminff,  substitution  takes 
place  in  the  side  chain.  Iodine,  antimony  trichloride,  molybdenum 
pentachloride,  ferric  chloride,  ferric  oxide,  antimony,  tin,  stannic 
oxide  and  ferrous  sulphate  have  all  been  used  as  chlorine  carriers. 

The  atomic  iveigfa^'of  chlorine  was  determined  by.  J.  Berzeliue 


and  by  F;  Penny  (P^m' titans: r  1830.  113^  IK-  ®j  Stea^  (vom  the 
synthesis  of  silver^  chioridet  obtained  the  rvalue  95*457  ^«>*ifr), 
and  C .  Marignac  found  the  valuej34*462.  Movereoent  detemitncitiiHiB 
are:  H.  B.  Dixon  and  E.  C.  Edgar  (PhU:  Trdnsi,  1905);  T.  W. 
Richards  and  G.  Jones  (Abst  7.C.5.,  1907);  W.  A.  Noyes  and  H.  C. 
Weber  (ibid.,  r90»),  and  Edgar  (ibid.,  1908). 

Hydrochloric  Acid. — Chlorine  combines  with  hydrogen  to 
form  hydrochloric  add,  HCl,  the  only  known  compound  pf 
these  two  dements*  The  kcid  itself  was  first  obtained  by  J.  R. 
Glauber  in  about  1648,  but  J.  Priestley  in  1772  was  the  first  to 
isolate  it  in  the  gaseous  condition,  and  Sir  H.  Davy  In  iSio 
showed  that  it  contained  hydrogen  and  chlorine  only,  as  up  to 
that  time  it  was  considered  to  contain  oxygen.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  direct  union  of  its  constituents  (see  Burgess  and 
Chapman,  J.C.S.,  1906,  89,  p.  1399),  but  on  the  large  scale 
and  also  for  the  pre[>aration  of  smaU  quantities  it.  is  made  by 
the  decomposition  of  salt  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  NaCl+HiSOi-NaHSOi+HCl.  It  is  chiefly  obtamed  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash  by  the  Leblanc 
process  (see  Alkau  Manxxfactu&e).  The,  commercial  add  i^ 
usually  yellow  in  colour  and  contains  many  impurities,  such  as 
traces  of  arsenic,  sulphuric  add,  chlorine,  feme  chloride  and 
sulphurous  acid;  but  these  do  not  interfere  with  its  application 
to  the  preparation  of  bleaching  powder,  in  which  it  is  iPliiefly 
consumed.  Without  further  purification  it  is  also  used  iof 
^*  souring  "  in  bleaching,  and  in  tin  and  lead  soldering.  * 

It  ia  a  colourless  gasi  .which  can  be  condensed  by  cold  and  nressurb 
to  a  liquid  boUing , at  -  8A'7*^  C.,and  can  also  be  solidified,  tne  solid 
meltinjj  at-  ii2*5k^  C.  (IC.  Olszewski).  Its  critical  temperature  is 
^  •3  °  C.,  and  its  critical  piiessure  is  86  atmos^  The  gas  fumes  strongly 
m  moist  air,  and  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  water,  one  volume  of 
water  at  0°  C.  absorbing  503  volumes  of  the  gas.  The  gas  does  not 
.obey.  Henry's  law,  that  is,  its  solubility  in,  water  is  not  proportional 
to  its  pressure.  It  is  one  of  the  "  strong  "  acids>,  beingionized  to  the 
extent  of  about  91*4.%  in  dednormal.  solution.  The  strongest 
aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  15*^  C.  contains  42*9%  of 
the  add*  and  h^  a  specific  gravity  of  Itai2<  Perfectly  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  has  no  action  on  metals,  but  in  aqueous  solution  jt 
dissolves  raaoy  of  thiem  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  focmation 
of  chlorides,  ^  .     > 

The.  salts,  of  hydrochloric,  acid,  known  as  cUorides^  can,  in  most 
easier  be  prepared  by  dissolving  either  the  met^,  its^  hydroxide, 
oxide,  oc  carbonate  in  the  add;  or  by  heating  the  metal  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  or  by  jprecipitation.  The  majoritv  of  the  metallic  chlorides 
are  solids  (stannic  chloriclei  titanic  chloride  and  antimony  penta- 
chloride are  liquids)  which  readily  volatile  on  heating.  Many  are 
readily  soluble  in  water,  the  chief  exceptions  being  silver  chloride, 
mercurous  chloride  cuprous  chloride  and  palladious  chloride  whid) 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  thallous  chloride  and  lead  chloride  which 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Bismuth  and  antimony  chlorides  are  decomposed  by  water 
with  production  of  oxychlorides,  whilst  titanium  tetrachloride 
yidds  titanic  acid  under  the  same  conditions.  All  the  metallic 
chlorides,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  alkali  and  alkaline 
earth  metals,  are  reducecl  either  to  the  metallic  condition  or  to  that 
of  a  lower  chloride  on  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogen ;  most  are 
decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  They  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corresponding^  bromides  and  iodides  by  the 
fact  that  on  distillation  with  a  nuxture  of  potassium  bichromate 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  they  yield  chromium  ojcychloride, 
whereas  bromides  and  iodides  by  the  same  treatment  give  bromine 
and  iodine  respectively.  Some  metallic  chlorides  readily  form 
double  chlorides,  the  most  important  of  these  d,ouble  salts  being  the 
platinochlorides  of  the  alkali  metals.  The  chlorides  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements  are  usually  volatile  fuming. liquids  of  low  boiling- 
point,  which  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition  and  are  de- 
composed by  water.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  its  metallic  salts  can 
be  recognized  by  the  formation  of  insoluble  silver  chloride,  on  adding 
silver  mtrate  to  their  nitric  acid  solution,  and  also  by  the  formation 
of  chromium  oxychloride  (see  above).    Chlorides  can  be  estimated 

Suantitativdy  by  conversion  into  silver  chloride,  or  if  in  the  form  of 
Ikaline  chlorid»  (in  the  absence  of  other  metals,  and  of  any  free 
acids)  by  titration  with  standard  silver  nitrate  solution,  using 
potassium  chromate  as  an  indicator. 

Chlorine  and  oxyfi;endo  not  combine  directly,  but  compounds  can 
be  obtained  indirectly.  Three  oxides  are  known :  chlorine  monoxide, 
CUO,  chlorine  peroxide,  ClOs,  and  chlorine  heptoxide,  ClaOr.^ 

Chlorine  monoxide  results  on  passir^  chlorine  over  dry  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  gas  which  can  be  condensed,  on 
cooling,  to  a  dark-coloured  liquid  boiling  at  5*^  C.  (under  a  pressure 
of  737 '9  mm.).  It  is  extremely  unstable,  decomposing  with  extreme 
violence  on  the  slightest  shock  or  disturbance,  or  on  exposure  to 
sunlight.  It  is  readilY  soluble  in  water,  with  which  it  combines  to 
form  hypochlorous  acid.   Sulphvir,  phosphorus,  carbon  compounds, 
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and  the  aUcatt  metals  tesact  vielently  with  .the  gas,  taking  fire  tvith 
explosive  deoompositton.  A.  J.  Balafd  determined  the  v6lume 
composition  of  the  gas  by  decomposition  over  mercury  on  aentle 
ji^rming,  followed  by  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine  produced  with 
potassium  hydroxide*  and  then  measured  the  residual  oxygen. 

Chlorine  peroxide  was  first  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  m  181 5  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  potassium  chlorate. 
As  this  oxide  is  a  dangerous  explosive*  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
its  preparation;  the  chlorate  is  finely  powdered  and  added  in  the 
cola,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  add  contained  in  a  retort. 
After  solution  the  retort  is  gently  heated  by  warm  water  when  the 

riisnberated:^3KClO,+2H,S04=Ka04+2KHS04+H80-fC10,. 
mixture  of  chlorine  peroxide  and  chlorine  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  potassium  chlorate,  and  similarly, 
on  warming  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  oxalic  acid  to 
70°  C.  on  the  water  bath,  a  mixture  of  chlorine  peroxide  and  carbon 
dioxide  is  obtained.  Chlorine  peroxide  must  be  collected  by  displace- 
ment, as  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  readily  attacks  mercury.  It  is 
a  heavy  gas  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  and  possesses  an  unpleasant 
smell,  it  can  be  liquefied,  the  liquid  boiling  at  9*9^  C,  and  on 
further  cooling  it  solidi^s  at  ^9^  C.  It  is  very  explosive,  being 
resolved  into  its  constituents  by  influence  of  light,  on  warming, 
or  on  application  of  shock.  It  is  a  very  powerful  oxidant ;  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar  in  about  eaual  proportions  spon^ 
taneously  inflames  when  touched  with  a  rod  moistened  with  con- 
centrated, sulphuric  acid,  the  chlorine  oeraxide  liberated  setting  Are 
to  the  sugar,  which  goes  on  burning.  Similarly,  phosphorus  can  be 
burned  under  water  by  covering  it  ^th  a  little  potassium  chlorate 
and  Tunninfi;  in  a  thin  stream  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  (see 
papers  by  Hray,  ZeiL  pkys,  Chem.;  1906,  et  seq.)* 

Chlorine  heptoxtde  was  obtained  by  A.  Michael  by  -slowly  adding 
perchloric  acid  to  phosphoric  oxide  below  -10°  C. ;  the  mixture  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  and  then  gently  "warmed,  when  the  oxide 
distils  over  as  a  colouriess  very  volatile  oil  of  boiling-point  82**  C. 
It  turns  to  a  greenish-yellow  colour  in  two  or  three  days  and  gives 
off  a  greenish  gas;  it  explodes  violently  on  percussion  or  in  contact 
with  a  flame,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  perchloric  acid  by  the 
action  of  water.  On  the  addition  of  iodine  to  this  oxide,  chlorine  i 
is  liberated  and  a  white  Substance  is  produced,  which  decomposes,  on 
hearing  to  j8o^  C,  into  iodine  and  oxygen;  bromine  is  without 
action  (see  A.  Michael,  Amer,  Chem,  Jour.,  1900,  vol.  23;  1901,  vol. 

25). 

Several  oxy-adds  of  chlorine  are  known,  namely,  hypochtorous 
add,  HCIO,  chlorous  acid,  HCIQ2  (in  the  form  of  its  salt8>,  chloric 
add,  HClOi,  and  perchloric  add,  HQO4.  Hypochlorous  add  is 
formed  when  chlorine  monoxide  dissolves  in  water,  and  can  be  pre- 
pared (in  dilute  soliition)  by  passing  chlorine  through  Water  con- 
taining precipitated'  mercuric  oxide  in  suspension.  Predpitated 
caldum  carbonate  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  mercuric  oiddei  or  a 
hypochlorite  may  be  decomposed  by  a  dilute  mineral  acid  and  the 
resulting  solution  distilled.  For  this  purpose  a  filtered  solution  of. 
bleaching-powder  and  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitric  acid  Aiay  be 
employed.  The  acid  is  only  known  in  aqueous  solution,  and  only  ] 
dilute  solutions  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  The  solution 
has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  a  strong  oxidizing  and  bleaching 
agent ;  it  is  readily  decompO|sed  by  hydrochloric  add,  with  evolution 
of  oxygen.  The  sahs  of  this  acid  are  known  as  hypochlorites,  and 
like  tne  add  itself  are  very  unstable,  so  that  it  is  atinost  impossible 
to  obtain  the?m  pure.  A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  (Ban  de 
Javel),  which  can  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  cold  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  socfa,  has  been  extensively  used  for  bleaching 
purposes.  One  of  the  most  important  derivatives  of  hypochlorous 
acid  is  bleaching  powder.  Sodium  hypochlorite  can  be  prepared  by 
the  electrolysis  of  brine  solution  in  the  presence  of  carbon  electrodes, 
having  no  diaphragm  in  the  electrolytic  cell,  and  mixing  the  anode 
and 'cathode  products  by  agitating  the  liquid.  The  temperature 
should  b^  kept  at  about  15*  C.,  and  the  concentration  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite produced  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  great,  in  order 
to  prevent  reducrion  taking  place  at  the  cathode. 

Chlorous  acid  is  not  known  in  the  pure  condition;  but  its  sodium 
salt  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  soaium  peroxide  on  a  solution  of 
chlorine  peroxide :  2aOi + Nai02 = 2NaC102  -f  Oj.  The  sil verand  lead 
salts  are  unstable,  bdng  decomposed  with  explosive  violence  at 
100**  C.  On  adding  a  caustic  atkati  solution  to  one  of  chlorine 
peroxide,  a  mixture  of  a  chlorite  and  a  chlorate  is  obtained. 

Chloric  add  was  discovered  in  1786  by  C.  L.  Berthollet,  and  is 
best  prepared  by  decomposing  barium  chlorate  with  the  calculated 
amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  can  be  con- 
centrated in  racM(7  over  sulphuric  acid  until  it  contains  40%  of 
chloric  acid.  Further  concentration  leads  to  decomposition,  with 
evolution  of  ojcygen  and  formation  of  perchloric  acid.  The  con- 
centrated solution  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent;  organic  matter 
being  oxidized  so  rapidly  that  it  frequently  inflames.  Hydrochloric 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  are  rapidly  oxidized 
by  chloric  add.  J.  b.  Stas  determined  its  composition  by  the  analysis 
01  pure  silver  chlorate.  The  salts  of  this  acid  are  known  as  chlorates 
{q,v.). 

Perchloric  acid  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  potassium  perchlorate 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  According  to  Sir  H.  Roscoe,  pure 
perchloric  add' distils  over  at  first,  but  if  the  distillation  be  continued 


a  white  crystftlUne  mass  of  hydrated  perphkxic.apidf  HClOi'HiO, 
passes  over;  this  is  due  to  the  decomposidon  of  some  of  the  add 
into  water  and  lower  oxides  of  chlorine,  the  water  produced  then 
combining  with  the  pure  add  to  produce  the  hydrated  form.  This 
solid,  on  redistillation,  gives  the  pure  ^cid,  which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at 
39''  C.  (under  a  pressure  of  56  mm*)  and  of  speci^c  gravity,  i;764  ( V  ^* 
The  crystalline  hydrate  melts  at  5Q^  C.  The  pure  add  aecom- 
poses  slowly  on  standing,  but  is  stable  in  dilute  aqueous  solution, 
it  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent;  wood  and  paper  in  contact 
with  the  acid  inflame  with  explosive  violence.  In  contact  with  the 
skin  it  produces,  painful  wounds.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
chloric  acid  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  give  chlorine  peroxide  when 
treated  with  concentrated  snlphuric  add,  and  that  it  is  not  reduced 
by  sulphurous  add.  The  salts  of  the  add  are  known  as  the  fer- 
cnlor^Ues,  and  are  all  soluble  in  water;  the  potassium  and  rubidium 
salts,  however,  are  only  soluble  to  a  slight  extent.  Potassium 
perchlorate,  KCIO4,  can  be  obtained  by  carefully  heating  the  chlorate 
until  it  first  melts  and  then  nearly  all  solijdws  agaiOf  The  fused 
mass  is  then  extracted  with  water  to  remove  pQtassuim  chloride,  and 
warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  unaltered  chlorate,  and 
finally  extmcted  with  water  again,  when  a  residue  of  prsurticallypure 
perchlorate  is  obtained.  The  alkaline  perchlorates  are  isomorpnous 
with  the  permanganates. 

CHI/)RITB,  a  group  of  green  micaceous  minerals  which  are 
hydrous  siUcates  of  aluminium,  magnesium  and  ferrous  iton. 
The  name  was  given  by  A.  G.  Werner  in  1798,  from  x^P^''"i$» 
"  a  green  stone.''  Several  species  £^nd  many  ratheir  ill-defined 
varieties  have  been  described,  but  they  are  d^ccdt  to  recognize. 
Like  the  micas,  the  chlorites  (or  "  hydroimcas  ")  are  monocMnic 
in  crystallization  and  have  a  perfect  deavage  paralld  to  the  fiat 
face  of  the  scales  and  plates.  The  deavage  is,  however,  not 
quite  so  prominent  as  in  the  micas,  and  the  cleavage  dakes 
though  pliable  are  not  elastic.  The  chlorites  usually  occur  as 
salt  (H=>-3)  scaly  aggregates  of  a  dark-green  colour.  They 
vary  in  specific  gravity  between  af'6  and  3*0,  according  to  the 
amount  of  iron  present.  Well-developed  crystals  are  met  with 
only  in  the  spedes  clinochlore  and  penninite;  those  of  the  former 
are  six-sided  plates  and  are  optically  biaxial^  whiht  those  of  the 
latter  have  the  form  of  acute  rhombohedra  and  d.re  usually 
optically  uniaxial.  The  species  pirochlorite  and  conindtophilite 
also  occur  as  more  or  less  distinct  six-sided  plates.  These  four 
better  crystallized  spedes  are  grouped  together  by  G.  Ts(chermak 
as  brthochlorite^,  the  finely  scaly  and  indistinctly  fibrous  forms 
being  grouped  by  the  same  author  as  leptochlorites* 

Chemically,  the  chlorites  are  distinguished  ffoto  the  micas  by 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  water  (about  13  %) 
and  by  not  containing  alkaHs;  from  th^  soft,  scaly,  mineral 
talc  they  dififer  in  containing  aluminium  (about  20%)  as  &n 
essential  constituent.  The  magnesia  (up  to  $6%)  is  <^ten 
in  part  replaced  by  ferrous  qidde  (up  to  30%),  and  the  alu- 
mina to  a  lesser  extent  by  ferric  o^tide;  aluntina'  may  also  be 
partly  replaced  by  chromic  oxide,  as  in  the  rose-red  varieties 
kammererite  and  kotschubeite.  The  composition  of  both 
dinochlore  and  penninite  is  approximately  expressed  by 
the  formula  H8(Mg,Fe)6Al2Si80i8,  and  the  formulae  of  pro- 
chlorite  and  corundophilite  are  IIio(Mg,Fe)23Ali4Siis09o  and 
H2o(Mg,Fe)iiAl8Si«046  respectively.  The  variation  in  com- 
position of  these  orthochlorites  is  explained  by  G.  Tschermak 
by  assuming  them  to  be  isomorphous  mixtures  of  HfMgsSisGo 
(the  serpentine  molecule)  and  H4Mg3Al2SiOB  (which  is  approxi- 
mately the  composition  of  the  chlorite  amesite^).  The  lepto- 
chlorites  are  still  more  complex,  and  the  intermixture  of  other 
fundamental  molecules  has  to  be  assumed;  the  species  recognized 
by  Dana  are  daphnite,  cronstedtite,  thuringite,  stUpnomelane, 
strigovite,  diabantite,  aphrosiderite,  delessite  and  rumpfite. 

The  chlorites  usually  occur  as  alteration  products  of  other 
minerals,  such  as  pyroxene,  amphibole,  biotite,  garnet,  &c., 
often  occurring  as  pseudomorphs  after  these,  or  as  earthy 
material  filling  cavities  in  igneous  rocks  composed  of  these 
minerals.  Many  altered  igneous  rocks  owe  their  green  colour 
to  the  presence  of  secondary  chlorite.  Chlorite  is  also  an  im- 
portant constituent*  of  many  schistose  rocks  and  phyllites,  and 
of  chlorite-schist  it  is  the  only  essential  constituent.  Well- 
crystallized  specimens  of  the  species  clinochlore  are  found  with 
crystals  of  garnet  in  cavities  in  chlorite-schist  at  Achmatovsk 
near>  Ziatdust,  in  the  Urals,  and  at  the  Ala  valley  near  Turin, 
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Piedmont;  also  as  large  plates  at  West  Chester  in  Pennsylvania 
and  at  other  American  localities.  Crystals  of  penninite  are 
found  in  serpentine  at  Zermatt  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  green 
schists  of  the  Zillerthal  in  Tirol. 

Closely  allied  to  the  chlorites  is  another  group  of  micaceous 
minerals  known  as  the  vermiculites,  which  have  resulted  by  the 
alteration  of  the  micas,  particularly  biotite  and  phlogopite. 
The  name  is  from  the  Latin  vertniculor,  "  to  breed  worms," 
because  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  these  minerals  ex- 
foliate into  long  worm-like  threads.  They  have  the  same 
chemical  constituents  as  the  chlorites,  but  the  composition 
is  variable  and  indefinite,  varying  with  that  of  the  original 
mineral  and  the  extent  of  its  alteration.  Several  indistinct 
varieties  have  been  named,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
jeffersonite.  (L.  J.  S.) 

CHLOROFORM  (trichlor-methane),  CHCI3,  a  valuable  an- 
aesthetic, a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  an  agreeable  smell  and 
a  pleasant  taste.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  bleaching 
powder  on  many  carbon  compounds,  such,  for  example,  as  ethyl 
alcohol  and  acetone  (£.  Soubeiran,  Ann.  chim,  phys.y  1831  [2],. 
48,  p.  131;  J.  v.  Liebig,  Ann.,  1832,  i,  p.  199),  by  heating  chloral 
with  alkalis  (Liebig),  CCI3CHO  +  NaHO= CHCU  +  NaHCOj,  or 
by  heating  trichloracetic  acid  with  ammonia  (J.  Dumas,  Ann,, 
1 839, 3 2 ,  p.  1 13) .  In  the  preparation  of  chloroform  by  the  action 
of  bleaching  powder  on  ethyl  alcohol  it  is  probable  that  the 
alcohol  is  first  oxidized  to  acetaldehyde,  which  is  subsequently 
chlorinated  and  then  decomposed.  Chloroform  solidifies  in  the 
cold  and  then  melts  at  -62**  C;  it  boils  at  61-2**  C,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  i '52637  (0*^/4*')  (T.  E.  Thorpe).  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  solvent,  especially  for  fats,  alkaloids  and  iodine. 
It  is  not  inflammable.  The  vapour  of  chloroform  when  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  yields  hexachlorbenzene  CeCle,  per- 
chlorethane  CsCUt  and  some  perchlorethylene  C2CI4  (W. 
Ramsay  and  S.  Yoimg,  Jahresberichte,  1886,  p.  628).  Chromic 
acid  converts  it  into  phosgene  (carbonyl  chloride,  COCl?).  It 
reacts  with  sodium  ethylate  to  form  ortho-formic  ester, 
CH(OCsH()»,  and  when  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  for  some 
hours  at  200-220^  C.  gives  carbon  monoxide  and  ammonium 
formate,  2CHCI3  +  7NH,  +  3H,0= NH4-HC0,  +  CO+6NH4CI 
(G.  Andr6,  Jahresh.,  1886,  p.  627).  When  digested  with  phenols 
and  caustic  soda  it  forms  oxyaldehydes  (K.  Reimer,  Ber,,  1876, 
9,  p.  423) ;  and  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  converted 
into  potassium  formate,  CHCU  +  4KHO=KHC02  +3KCl-h 
2HsO.  It  combines  with  acetoacetic  ester  to  form  the  aromatic 
compound  meta-oxyuvitic  add,  C6H2'CHj*OH'(COOH)2.  A 
hydrate,  of  composition  CHCU'lSHjO,  has  been  described 
(G.  Chancel,  Fresenius  Zeitschrift  /.  anal.  Chemie,  1886,  25,  p. 
118);  it  forms  hexagonal  crystals  which  melt  at  i-6**  C. 

Chloroform  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  production  of 

an  isonitrile  when  it  is  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  and  a  primary 

amine;  thus  with  aniline,  phenyl  isocyanide  (recognized  by  its 

nauseating  smell)  is  produced. 

CHCU-hCeHjNHa-l-SKHO  -  CeHjNC-hSKCl-hSHA 

For  the  action  and  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  see 
Anaesthesia.  Chloroform  may  be  given  internally  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  five  drops.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains 
a  watery  solution — the  Aqua  Chloroformi — which  is  useful  in 
disguising  the  taste  of  nauseous  drugs;  a  liniment  which  consists 
of  equal  parts  of  camphor  liniment  and  chloroform,  and  is  a 
useful  counter-irritant;  the  Spiriius  Chloroformi  (erroneously 
known  as  "  chloric  ether  ")>  which  is  a  useful  anodyne  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  forty  drops;  and  the  Tinctura  Chloroformi  et 
Morphinae  Composita,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  proprietary 
drug  caDed  chlorodyne.  This  tincture  contains  chloroform ,  mor- 
phine and  prussic  acid,  and  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  care. 

Externally  chloroform  is  an  antiseptic,  a  local  anaesthetic 
if  allowed  to  evaporate,  and  a  rubefacient,  causing  the  vessels 
o*  the  skin  to  dilate,  if  rubbed  in.  Its  action  on  the  stomach 
is  practically  identical  with  that  of  alcohol  (,q.v.),  though  in  very 
much  smaller  doses.  The  uses  of  chloroform  which  fall  to  be 
mentioned  here  are: — as  a  counter-irritant;  as  a  local  anaes- 
thetic for  toothache  due  to  caries,  it  being  appHed  on  a  cotton- 1 


wool  plug  which  is  inserted  into  the  carious  cavity;  as  an 
antispasmodic  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia;  and  as  the  best 
and  most  immediate  and  effective  antidote  in  cases  of  strychnine 
poisoning. 

CHLOROPHYLL  (from  Gr.  x^«P^,  green,  06XW,  a  leaf), 
the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves.  It  is  universally  present 
in  growing  vegetable  cells.  The  pigment  of*  leaves  is  a  complex 
mixture  of  substances;  of  these  one  is  green,  and  to  this  the 
name,  originally  given  in  181 7  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  is 
sometimes  restricted;  xanthophyll  (Gr.  ^avS^s,  yellow)  is  dark 
brown ;  carotin  is  copper-coloured.  Chlorophyll  is  related  chemi- 
cally to  the  proteids;  a  decomposition  product,  phylloporphyrin, 
being  very  closely  related  to  haematoporphyrin,  which  is  a 
decomposition  product  of  haemoglobin,  the  red  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood.  Chlorophyll  is  neutral  in  reaction,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  the  solutions  exhibiting 
a  green  colour  and  a  vivid  red  fluorescence.  Magnesium  is  a 
necessary  constituent.     (See  S.  B.  Schryver,  Science  Progress, 

1909,  3»  P-  425-) 

CHI/)ROSIS  (Gr.  x^wp^,  pale  green),  the  botanical  term  for 
loss  of  colour  in  a  plant-organ,  a  sign  of  disease;  also  in  medicine, 
a  form  of  anaemia  (see  Blood:  Pathology). 

CHLORPICRIN  (Nitrochloroform),  C-NOrCU,  the  product 
of  the  distillation  of  many  nitro  compounds  (picric  add,  nitro- 
methane,  &c.)  with  bleaching  powder;  it  can  also  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  chloral  or  chloroform. 
A.  W.  von  Hofmann  (Annalen,  1866, 139,  p.  in)  mixed  10  parts 
of  bleaching  powder  into  a  paste  with  cold  water  and  added  a 
solution  (saturated  at  30**  C.)  of  i  part  of  picric  add.  A  violent 
reaction  is  set  up  and  the  chlorpicrin  distils  over,  generally 
without  the  necessity  for  any  external  heating.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid  of  boiling-point  112®  C,  and  of  specific  gravity  1-692.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol;  it 
has  a  sharp  smeU,  and  its  vapour  affects  the  eyes  very  powerfiilly. 
Iron  filings  and  acetic  acid  reduce  it  to  trimethylamine,  whilst 
alcoholic  ammonia  converts  it  into  guanidine,  HN:C(NH2)2, 
and  sodiimi  ethylate  into  ortho-carbonic  ester,  C(OC2H6)4. 
The  corresponding  brompicrin  is  also  known. 

CHMIELNICKI,  BOGDAN  (c.  1 593-1657),  hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  son  of  Michael  Chmielnicki,  was  bom  at  Subatow, 
near  Chigirin  in  the  Ukraine,  an  estate  given  to  the  elder 
Chmielnicki  for  his  lifelong  services  to  the  Polish  crown. 
Bogdan,  after  learning  to  read  and  write,  a  rare  accomplishment 
in  those  days,  entered  the  Cossack  ranks,  was  dangerously 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  his  first  battle  against  the  Turks, 
and  found  leisure  during  his  two  years'  captivity  at  Constanti- 
nople to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  Turkish  and  French.  On 
returning  to  the  Ukraine  he  settled  down  quietly  on  his  paternal 
estate,  and  in  all  probability  history  would  never  have  known 
his  name  if  the  intolerable  persecution  of  a  neighbouring  Polish 
squire,  who  stole  his  hayricks  and  flogged  his  infant  son  to  death, 
had  not  converted  the  thrifty  and  acquisitive  Cossack  husband- 
man into  one  of  the  most  striking  and  sinister  figures  of  modem 
times.  Failing  to  get  redress  nearer  home,  he  determined  to  seek 
for  justice  at  Warsaw,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  with  other 
Cossack  delegates  to  assist  Wladislaus  IV.  in  his  long-projected 
war  against  the  Turks.  The  king,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man 
of  some  education  and  intelligence,  appointed  him  pisarz  or 
secretary  of  the  registered  Cossacks,  and  he  subsequently  served 
under  Koniecpolski  in  the  Ukraine  campaign  of  1646.  His  hopes 
of  distinction  were,  however,  cut  short  by  a  decree  of  the 
Polish  diet,  which,  in  order  to  vex  the  king,  refused  to  sanction 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Chmielnicki,  now  doubly  hateful 
to  the  Poles  as  being  both  a  royalist  and  a  Cossack,  was  again 
maltreated  and  chicaned,  and  only  escaped  from  gaol  by  bribing 
his  gaolers.  Thirsting  for  vengeance,  he  fled  to  the  Cossack 
settlements  on  the  Lower  Dnieper  and  thence  sent  messages  to 
the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  urging  a  simultaneous  invasion  of 
Poland  by  the  Tatars  and  the  Cossacks  (1647). 

On  the  nth  of  April  1648,  at  an  assembly  of  the  Zaporozhians 
(see  Poland:  History),  he  openly  declared  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Poles,  and  was  elected  ataman  by  acclamation. 
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At  Zheltnaya  Vodui  (Yellow  Waters)  in  the  Ukraine  he 
annihilated,  on  the  19th  of  May,  a  detached  Polish  army  corps 
after  three  days'  desperate  fighting,  and  on  the  26th  routed  the 
main  Polish  army  under  the  grand  hetman,  Stephen  Potocki, 
at  Kruta  Balka  (Hard  Plank),  near  the  river  Korsim.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  these  victories  was  the  outbreak  of  a 
"serfs'  fury.**  Throughout  the  Ukraine  the  Polish  gentry 
were  hunted  down,  flayed  and  burnt  alive,  blinded  and  sawn 
asunder.  Every  manor-house  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Every 
Uniat  and  CathoHc  priest  was  hung  up  before  his  own  altar, 
along  with  a  Jew  and  a  hog.  The  panic-stricken  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  nearest  strongholds,  and  soon  the  rebels  were  swarming 
all  over  the  palatinates  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  But  the  ataman 
was  as  crafty  as  he  was  cruel.  Disagreeably  awakened  to  the 
insecurity  of  his  position  by  the  refusal  of  the  tsar  and  the  sultan 
to  accept  him  as  a  vassal,  he  feigned  to  resume  negotiations 
with  the  Poles  in  order  to  gain  time,  dismissed  the  Polish  com- 
missioners in  the  summer  of  1648  with  impossible  conditions, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  September,  after  a  contest  of  three  d&ySf 
utterly  routed  the  Polish  chivalry,  40,000  strong,  at  Pildawa, 
where  the  Cossacks  are  said  to  have  reaped  an  immense  booty 
after  the  fight  was  over.  All  Poland  now  lay  at  his  feet,  and 
the  road  to  the  defenceless  capital  was  open  before  him;  but  he 
wasted  the  precious  months  in  vain  before  the  fortress  of  Zamosc, 
and  was  then  persuaded  by  the  new  king  of  Poland,  John 
Casimir,  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  In  June  1649, 
arrayed  in  cloth-of-gold  and  mounted  on  a  white  charger, 
Chmielnicki  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Kiev,  where  he  was 
hailed  as  the  Maccabaeus  of  the  Orthodox  faith,  and  permitted 
the  committal  of  unspeakable  atrocities  on  the  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics.  At  the  ensuing  peace  congress  at  Pereyaslavl  he 
demanded  terms  so  extravagant  that  the  Polish  commissioners 
dared  not  listen  to  them.  In  1649,  therefore,  the  war  was  re- 
sumed. A  bloody  battle  ensued  near  Zborow,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Strypa,  when  only  the  personal  valoiu:  of  the  Polish  king, 
the  superiority  of  the  Polish  artillery,  and  the  defection  of 
Chmielnicki's  allies  the  Tatars  enabled  the  royal  forces  to  hold 
their  own.  Peace  was  then  patched  up  by  the  compact  of 
Zborow  (August  21,  1649),  whereby  Chmielnicki  was  virtually 
recognized  as  a  semi-independent  prince. 

For  the  next  eighteen  months  he  was  the  absolute  master  of 
the  Ukraine,  which  he  divided  into  sixteen  provinces,  made  his 
native  place  Chigirin  the  Cossack  capital,  and  entered  into  direct 
relations  with  foreign  powers.  Poland  and  Muscovy  competed 
for  his  alliance,  and  in  his  more  exalted  moods  he  meditated  an 
Orthodox  crusade  against  the  Turk  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
Slavs.  But  he  was  no  statesman,  and  his  diffioilties  proved 
overwhelming.  Instinct  told  him  that  his  old  ally  the  khan  of 
the  Crimea  was  unreliable,  and  that  the  tsar  of  Muscovy  was  his 
natural  protector,  yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
the  one  or  turn  to  the  other.  His  attempt  to  carve  a  principality 
for  his  son  out  of  Moldavia,  which  Poland  regarded  as  her  vassal, 
led  to  the  outbreak  in  165 1  of  a  third  war  between  subject  and 
suzerain,  which  speedily  assumed  the  dignity  and  the  dimensions 
of  a  crusade.  Chmielnicki  was  now  regarded  not  merely  as  a 
Cossack  rebel,  but  as  the  arch-enemy  of  Catholicism  in  eastern 
Europe,  and  the  pope  granted  a  plenary  absolution  to  all  who 
took  up  arms  against  him.  But  Bogdan  himself  was  not  without 
ecclesiastical  sanction.  The  archbishop  of  Corinth  girded  him 
with  a  sword  which  had  lain  upon  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
metropolitan  of  Kiev  absolved  him  from  all  his  sins,  without 
the  usualpreliminary  of  confession,  before  he  rode  forth  to  battle. 
But  fortune,  so  long  his  friend,  now  deserted  him,  and  at 
Beresteczko  (July  i,  1651)  the  Cossack  ataman  was  defeated 
for  the  first  time.  But  even  now  his  power  was  far  from  broken. 
In  1652  he  openly  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Transylvania  and 
Walachia,  and  assumed  the  high-sounding  title  of  "  guardian 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte."  In  1653  Poland  made  a  supreme  effort, 
the  diet  voted  17,000,000  gulden  in  subsidies,  and  John  Casimir 
led  an  army  of  60,000  men  into  the  Ukraine  and  defeated  the 
arch-rebel  at  Zranta,  whereupon  Chmielnicki  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  tsar  (compact  of  Pereyaslavl,  February  19,1654), 


and  all  hope  of  an  indep>endent  Cossack  state  was  at  an  end.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  August  1657.  With  all  his  native  ability, 
Chmielnicki  was  but  an  eminent  savage.  He  was  the  creature 
of  every  passing  mood  or  whim,  incapable  of  cool  and  steady 
judgment  or  of  the  slightest  self-control — an  incalculable  weather- 
cock, blindly  obsequious  to  every  blast  of  passion.  He  could 
destroy,  but  he  could  not  create,  and  other  people  benefited  by 
his  exploits. 

See  P.  Kulish,  On  the  Defection  of  Malo-Russia  from  Poland  (Rus.) 
(Moscow,  1890);  S.  M.  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.)  (Moscow, 
1857,  &c.),  vol.  X.;  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  The  First  Romanovs,  chaps. 
3-4  (London,  1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHOATE,  JOSEPH  HODGES  (1832-  ),  American  lawyer 
and  diplomat,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  24th  of 
January  1832.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr  Geoige  Choate,  a  physician 
of  considerable  note,  and  was  a  nephew  of  Rufus  Choate.  After 
graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1852  and  at  the  law  school 
of  Harvard  University  in  1854,  he  was  admitted  first  to  the 
Massachusetts  (1855)  and  then  (1856)  to  the  New  York  bar, 
and  entered  the  law  office  of  Scudder  &  Carter  in  New  York  City. 
His  success  in  his  profession  was  immediate,  and  in  i860  he 
became  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate, 
the  senior  partner  in  which  was  William  M.  Evarts.  This  firm 
and  its  successor,  that  of  Evarts,  Choate  &  Beaman,  remained 
for  many  years  among  the  leading  law  firms  of  New  York  and 
of  the  coxmtry,  the  activities  of  both  being  national  rather  than 
local.  During  these  busy  years  Mr  Choate  was  associated  with 
many  of  the  most  famous  litigations  in  American  legal  history, 
including  the  Tilden,  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  Stanford  will  cases, 
the  Kansas  prohibition  cases,  the  Chinese  exclusion  cases,  the 
Maynard  election  returns  case,  and  the  Income  Tax  Suit.  In 
187 1  he  became  a  member  of  the  "  Committee  of  Seventy"  in 
New  York  City,  which  was  instrumental  in  breaking  up  the 
"  Tweed  Ring,"  and  later  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
indicted  officials.  In  the  retrial  of  the  Genersil  Fitz  John  Porter 
case  he  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  original  court- 
martial.  His  greatest  reputation  was  won  perhaps  in  cross- 
examination.  In  politics  he  allied  himself  with  the  Republican 
party  on  its  organization,  being  a  frequent  speaker  in  presidential 
campaigns,  beginning  with  that  of  1856.  He  never  held  political 
office,  although  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  senatorial 
nomination  against  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  in  1897.  ^^  ^^94 
he  was  president  of  the  New  York  state  constitutional  convention. 
He  was  appointed,  by  President  McKinley,  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  to  succeed  John  Hay  in  1899,  and  remained  in  this 
position  until  the  spring  of  1905.  In  England  he  won  great 
personal  popularity,  and  accomplished  much  in  fostering  the 
good  relations  of  the  two  great  English-speaking  powers.  He 
was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  at  the  second 
Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague  in  1907. 

Several  of  his  notable  public  addresses  have  been  published. 
The  Choate  Story  Book  (New  York,  1901)  contains  a  few  of  his 
addresses  and  after-dinner  speeches,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  brief 
biographical  sketch. 

CHOATE,  RUFUS  (1799-1859),  American  lawyer  and  orator, 
was  bom  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ist  of  October  1799, 
the  descendant  of  a  family  which  settled  in  Massachusetts  in 
1667.  As  a  child  he  was  remarkably  precocious;  at  six  he  is 
said  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  large  parts  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Pilgrim* s  Progress  by  heart.  He  graduated  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  was  a  tutor  there  in  1819- 
1820,  spent  a  year  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University,  and 
studied  for  a  like  period  at  Washington,  in  the  office  of  William 
Wirt,  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  1823  and  practised  at 
what  was  later  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  for  five  years, 
during  which  time  he  served  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  (1825-1826)  and  in  the  state  senate  (1827). 
In  1828  he  removed  to  Salem,  where  his  successful  conduct  of 
several  important  law-suits  brought  him  prominently  into  public 
notice.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  from  the 
Salem  district,  defeating  the  Jacksonian  candidate  for  re-election, 
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B.  W.  Crowninshield  (i  772-1851),  a  former  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  in  1832  he  was  re-elected.  His  career  in  Congress  was 
marked  by  a  notable  speech  in  defence  of  a  protective  tarifiF. 
In  1834,  before  the  completion  of  his  second  term,  he  resigned 
and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.  Already 
his  fame  as  a  speaker  had  spread  beyond  New  England,  and  he 
was  much  sought*  after  as  an  orator  for  public  occasions.  For 
several  years  he  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  his  profession, 
but  in  1 84 1  succeeded  Daniel  Webster  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Shortly  afterwards  he  delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
addresses  at  the  memorial  services  for  President  Harrison  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  In  the  Senate  he  made  a  series  of  brilliant 
speeches  on  the  tariff,  the  Oregon  boundary,  in  favour  of  the 
Fiscal  Bank  Act,  and  in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
On  Webster's  re-election  to  the  Senate,  Choate  resumed  (1845) 
his  law  practice,  which  no  amount  of  urging  could  ever  persuade 
him  to  abandon  for  public  office,  save  for  a  short  term  as  attorney- 
general  of  Massachusetts  in  1853-1854.  In  1853  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention.  He  was  a 
faithful  supporter  of  Webster's  policy  as  declared  in  the  latter's 
famous  "  Seventh  of  March  Speech  "  (1850)  and  laboured  to 
secure  for  him  the  presidential  nomination  at  the  Whig  national 
convention  in  1852.  In  1856  he  refused  to  follow  most  of  his 
former  Whig  associates  into  the  Republican  party  and  gave  his 
support  to  James  Buchanan,  whom  he  considered  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  national  instead  of  a  sectional  party.  In  July  1859 
failing  health  led  him  to  seek  rest  in  a  trip  to  Europe,  but  he 
died  on  the  13th  of  that  month  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  had  been  put  ashore  when  it  was  seen  that  he  probably  could 
not  outlive  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Choate,  besides  being 
one  of  the  ablest  of  American  lawyers,  wa^  one  of  the  most 
scholarly  of  American  public  men,  and  his  numerous  orations 
and  addresses  were  remarkable  for  their  pure  style,  their  grace 
and  elegance  of  form,  and  their  wealth  of  classical  allusion. 

His  Works  (edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  S.  G,  Brown)  were  published 
in  2  vols,  at  Boston  in  1862.  The  Memoir  was  afterwards  published 
separately  (Boston,  1870).  See  also  E.  G.  Parker's  Reminiscences 
of  Rufus  ChoaU  (New  York,  i860) ;  E.  P.  Whipple's  Some  Recollec- 
tions of  Rufus  Choate  (New  York,  1879)  >  ^.nd  the  Albany  Law  Rmew 
(1877-1878). 

CHOBB»  a  large  western  affluent  of  the  middle  Zambezi  (^.v.). 
The  river  was  discovered  by  David  Livingstone  in  1851,  and  to 
him  was  known  as  the  Chobe.  It  is  also  called  the  Linyante 
and  the  Kwando,  the  last  name  being  that  commonly  used. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  paste  of  the  ground  kernels  of  the  cocoa  bean, 
mixed  with  sugar,  vanilla  or  other  flavouring,  made  into  a  cake, 
which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  various  forms  of  sweetmeat, 
or  in  making  the  beverage,  also  known  as  ''  chocolate,"  obtained 
by  dissolving  cakes  of  chocolate  in  boiling  water  or  milk  (see 
Cocoa).  The  word  came  into  Eng.  through  the  Fr.  chocolat  or 
Span,  chocolate  from  the  Mex.  chocolatl.  According  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary  (quoting  R.  Simeon,  DicL  de  la  langue 
Nahuail),  this  was  ''  an  article  of  food  made  of  .  .  .  the  seeds  of 
cacao  and  of  the  tree  pochotl  {Bomhax  ceiba),^^  and  was  etymo- 
logically  distinct  from  the  Mexican  cacauatly  cacao,  or  cocoa. 

CHOCTAWS,  Chahtas,  or  Chacatos  (apparently  a  corruption 
of  Span.  chatOy  flattened),  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 
Muskhogean  stock.  They  are  now  settled  in  Oklahoma,  but  when 
first  known  to  Europeans  they  occupied  the  district  now  forming 
the  southern  part  of  Mississippi  and  the  western  part  of  Alabama. 
On  the  settlement  of  Louisiana  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  French,  and  assisted  them  against  the  Natchez  and  Chicka- 
saws;  but  by  degrees  they  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
the  English,  and  at  last,  in  1786,  recognized  the  supremacy  of 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell.  Their  emigration 
westward  began  about  1800,  and  the  last  remains  of  their  original 
territory  were  ceded  in  1830.  In  their  new  settlements  the 
Choctaws  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  which  considerably  diminished  the  population 
and  ruined  a  large  part  of  their  property.  They  sided  with  the 
Confederates,  and  their  territory  was  occupied  by  Confederate 
troopw;  and  accordingly  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  were 
regarded  as  having  lost  their  rights.    Part  of  their  land  they 


were  forced  to  surrender  to  the  government;  their  slaves  were, 
emancipated;  and  provision  was  claimed  for  them  in  the  shape 
of  either  land  or  money.  Since  then  they  have  considerably 
recovered  their  position.  They  long  constituted  a  quasi-inde- 
pendent people  under  the  title  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  and  were 
governed  by  a  chief  and  a  national  council  of  forty  members, 
according  to  a  written  constitution,  dating  in  the  main  from 
1838;  they  possessed  a  regular  judicial  system  and  employed 
trial  by  jury.  Tribal  government  virtually  ceased  in  1906.  The 
Choctaws  number  some  18,000.  A  few  groups  still  linger  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  Choctaw  language  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  brought  to  some  degree  of  literary  precision. 

See  Indians,  North  American  ;  Handbook  of  American  Indians^ 
ed.  F.  W.  Hodge  (Washington,  1907). 

CHODKIEWICZ,  JAN  KAROL  (i 560-1621),  Polish  general, 
was  the  son  of  Hieronymus  Chodkiewicz,  castellan  of  Wilna. 
After  being  educated  at  the  Wilna  academy  he  went  abroad  to 
learn  the  science  of  war,  fighting  in  the  Spanish  service  under 
Alva,  and  also  under  Maurice  of  Nassau.  In  1593  he  married 
the  wealthy  Sophia  Mielecka,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  who 
predeceased  him.  His  first  military  service  at  home  was  against 
the  Cossack  rising  of  Nalewajko  as  lieutenant  to  Zolkiewski, 
and  he  subsequentiy  assisted  Zamoyski  in  his  victorious  Mol- 
davian campaign.  Honours  and  dignities  were  now  showered 
upon  him.  Xn  1599  he  was  appointed  starosta  of  Samogitia, 
and  in  1600  acting  commander-in-chief  of  Lithuania.  In  the 
war  against  Sweden  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  he  brilliantiy 
distinguished  himself,  capturing  fortress  after  fortress  and  repuls- 
ing the  duke  of  Sudermania,  afterwards  Charles  IX,  from  Riga. 
In  1604  he  captured  Dorpat,  twice  defeated  the  Swedish  generals 
at  Bialy  Kamien,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  grand  bdrton  of 
Lithuania.  Criminally  neglected  by  the  diet,  which  from  sheer 
niggardliness  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  requests  for  reinforce- 
ments and  for  supplies  and  money  to  pay  his  soldiers,  Chodkiewicz 
nevertheless  more  than  held  his  own  against  the  Swedes.  His 
crowning  achievement  was  the  great  victory  of  ELirkholm 
(Aug.  27th,  1605),  when  with  barely  5000  men  he  annihilated  a 
threefold  larger  Swedish  army;  for  which  feat  he  received 
letters  of  congratulation  from  the  pope,  all  the  Catholic  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  sultan  of  Turkey  and  the 
shah  of  Persia.  Yet  this  great  victory  was  absolutely  fruitiess, 
owing  to  the  domestic  dissensions  whick  prevailed  in  Poland 
during  the  following  five  years.  Chodkiewicz's  own  army, 
unpaid  for  years,  abandoned  him  at  last  en  masse  in  order  to 
plunder  the  estates  of  their  political  opponents,  leaving  the  grand 
hetman  to  carry  on  the  war  as  best  he  could  with  a  handful  of 
mercenaries  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  himself  and  his  friends. 
Chodkiewicz  was  one  of  the  few  magnates  who  remained  loyal 
to  the  king,  and  after  helping  to  defeat  the  rebels  in  Poland  a 
fresh  invasion  of  Livonia  by  the  Swedes  recalled  him  thither, 
and  once  more  he  relieved  Riga  besides  capturing  Pernau. 
Meanwhile  the  war  with  Muscovy  broke  out,  and  Chodkiewicz 
was  sent  against  Moscow  with  an  army  of  2000  men — though 
if  there  had  been  a  spark  of  true  patriotism  in  Poland  he  could 
easily  have  marshalled  1 00^000,  Moreover,  the  diet  neglected 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  even  of  this  paltry  2000,  with  the 
result  that  they  mutinied  and  compelled  their  leader  to  retreat 
through  the  heart  of  Muscovy  to  Smolensk.  Not  till  the  crown 
prince  Wladislaus  arrived  with  tardy  reinforcements  did  the 
war  assume  a  different  character,  Chodkiewicz  opening  a  new 
career  of  victory  by  taking  the  fortress  of  D.rohobu  in  161 7. 
The  Muscovite  war  had  no  sooner  been  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
Deulina  than  Chodkiewicz  was  hastily  despatched  southwards 
to  defend  the  southern  frontier  against  the  Turks,  who  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Cecora  (see  Zolkiewski)  had  high  hopes  of 
conquering  Poland  altogether.  An  army  of  160,000  Turkish 
veterans  led  by  Sidtan  Osman  in  person  advanced  from 
Adrianople  towards  the  Polish  frontier,  but  Chodkiewicz  crossed 
the  Dnieper  in  September  162 1  and  entrenched  himself  in  the 
fortress  of  Khotin  right  in  the  path  of  the  Ottoman  advance. 
Here  for  a  whole  month  the  Polish  hero  held  the  sultan  at  bay, 
till  the  first  fall  of  autumn  snow  compelled  Osman  to  withdraw 
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his  diminished  forces.    But  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased  by 

Poland.     A  few  dajrs  before  the  siege  was  raised  the  aged  grand 

hetman  died  of  exhaustion  in  the  fortress  (Sept.  34th,  1621). 

See  Adam  Stanislaw  Naruszewicz,  Life  of  J.  K,  Chodki^wicz  (Pol. ; 
4th  ed.,  Cracow,  1857-1858);  Lukasz  Golebiowski,  The  Moral 
Side  of  J,  K,  Chodkiewics  as  indicated  by  his  Letters  (Pol. ;  Warsaw, 
1854).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHODOWIECKI,  DANIEL  NICOLAS  (1726-1801),  German 
painter  and  engraver  of  Polish  descent,  was  bom  at  Danzig. 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  miniature  painting,  the  elements  of  which  his  father  had  taught 
him,  as  a  means  of  support  for  himself  and  his  mother.  In  1743 
he  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  some  time  he  worked  as  clerk  in  an 
uncle's  office,  practising  art,  however,  in  his  leisure  moments, 
and  gaining  a  sort  of  reputation  as  a  painter  of  miniatures  for 
snuff-boxes.  The  Berlin  Academy,  attracted  by  a  small  en- 
graving of  his,  entrusted  to  him  the  illustration  of  its  yearly 
almanac.  After  designing  and  engraving  several  subjects  from 
the  story  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  Chodowiecki  produced  the 
famous  "  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  set  of  admirably 
painted  miniatures,  which  made  him  at  once  so  popular  that  he 
laid  aside  all  occupations  save  those  of  painting  and  engraving. 
Few  books  were  published  in  Prussia  for  some  years  without 
plate  or  vignette  by  Chodowiecki.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  catalogue  of  his  works  (Berlin,  18 14)  should  include  over 
3000  items,  of  which,  however,  the  picture  of  "  Jean  Calas  and 
his  Family  "  is  the  only  one  of  any  reputation.  He  became 
director  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1 797.  The  title  of  the  German 
Hogarth,  which  he  sometimes  obtained,  was  the  effect  of  an 
admiration  rather  imaginative  than  critical,  and  was  disclaimed 
by  Chodowiecki  himself.  The  illustrator  of  Lavater's  Essays 
on  Physiognomy,  the  painter  of  the  "  Hunt  the  Slipper  "  in  the 
Berlin  museum,  had  indeed  but  one  pointi  in  common  with  the 
great  Englishman — the  practice  of  representing  actual  life  and 
manners.  In  this  he  showed  skilful  drawing  and  grouping, 
and  considerable  expressional  power,  but  no  tendency  whatever 
to  the  use  of  the  grotesque. 

His  brother  Gottfried  (1728-1781)  and  son  Wilhelm  (1765- 
1803)  painted  and  engraved  after  the  style  of  Daniel,  and  some- 
times co-operated  with  him. 

CHOERILUS.  (i)  An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  exhibited 
plays  as  early  as  524  B.C.  He  was  said  to  have  competed  with 
Aeschylus,  Pratinas  and  even  Sophocles.  According  to  F.  G. 
Welcker,  however,  the  rival  of  Sophocles  was  a  son  of  Choerilus, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  Suidas  states  that  Choerilus  wrote 
150  tragedies  and  gained  the  prize  13  times.  His  works  are  all 
lost;  only  Pausanias  (i.  14)  mentions  a  play  by  him  entitled 
Alope  (a  mythological  personage  who  was  the  subject  of  dramas 
by  Euripides  and  Carcinus) .  His  reputation  as  a  writer  of  satyric 
dramas  is  attested  in  the  well-known  line 

ijvUa  iikv  fiturCkein  Ijv  XoiplKos  hv  Xarifpots, 

The  Choerilean  metre,  mentioned  by  the  Latin  grammarians, 
is  probably  so  called  because  the  above  line  is  the  oldest  extant 
specimen.  Choerilus  was  also  said  to  have  introduced  consider- 
able improvements  in  theatrical  masks  and  costumes. 

See  A.  Nauck,  Tragicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta  (1889);  F.  G. 
Welcker,  Die  griechischen  TragHien,  pp.  18,  892. 

(2)  An  epic  poet  of  Samos,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  After  the  fall  of  Athens  he  settled  at  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  was  the  associate  of 
Agathon,  Melanippides,  and  Plato  the  comic  poet.  The  only 
work  that  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  him  is  the  Hcpcn;!; 
or  IXcpo-ixd,  a  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  against  Persia, 
the  central  point  of  which  was  the  battle  of  Salamis.  His  import- 
ance consists  in  his  having  taken  for  his  theme  national  and  con- 
temporary events  in  place  of  the  deeds  of  old-time  heroes.  For 
this  new  departure  he  apologizes  in  the  introductory  verses 
(preserved  in  the  scholiast  on  Aristotle,  Rhetoric ^  iii.  14),  where 
he  says  that,  the  subjects  of  epic  poetry  being  all  exhausted,  it 
was  necessary  to  strike  out  a  new  path.  The  story  of  his  intimacy 
with  Herodotus  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  he  imitated  him 
and  had  recourse  to  his  history  for  the  incidents  of  his  poem. 


The  Ferseis  was  at  first  highly  successful  and  was  said  to  have 
been  read,  together  with  the  Homeric  poems,  at  the  Panathenaea, 
but  later  critics  reversed  this  favourable  judgment.  Aristotle 
(Topica,  viii.  i)  calls  Choerilus's  comparisons  far-fetched  and 
obscure,  and  the  Alexandrians  displaced  him  by  Antimachus  in 
the  canon  of  epic  poets.    The  fragments  are  artificial  in  tone. 

G.  Kinkel,  Epicorum  Graecorum  Frag,  i.  (1877);  for  another  view 
of  his  relations  with  Herodotus  see  MUder  in  Klio  (1907),  29-44. 

(3)  An  epic  poet  of  lasus  in  Caria,  who  lived  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.  He  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  campaigns  as 
court-poet.  He  is  well  known  from  the  passages  in  Horace 
{EpisUeSy  ii.  i,  232;  Ars  PoUica,  357),  according  to  which  he 
received  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse  he  wrote  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  master.  The  quality  of  his  verses 
may  be  estimated  from  the  remark  attributed  to  Alexander^ 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus.  The  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  said  to  have  been 
translated  from  the  Chaldean  (quoted  in  Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  336), 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  by  Choerilus. 

See  G.  Kinkel,  Epicorum  Graecorum  Fragmenta^  i.  (1877) ;  A.  F. 
N9.ke,  De  Choerili  Samii  Aetate  Vita  et  Poesi  aliisque  Choerilis  (18 17), 
where  the  above  poets  are  carefully  distinguished ;  and  the  articles 
in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopddie,  iii.  2  (1899). 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEORGIUS  (c.  a.d.  600),  deacon  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  oecimienical  school  at  Constantinople.  He  is  also 
caUed  chartophylax  either  as  the  holder  of  some  ecclesiastical 
office  or  as  superintendent  of  the  university  library.  It  is  not 
known  whether  "  Choeroboscus  "  (Gr.  for  *  swineherd  ")  is  an 
allusion  to  his  earlier  occupation  or  an  inherited  family  name. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
grammar,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  notes  taken 
by  his  pupils.  He  drew  from  the  best  authorities — Apollonius 
Dy^colus,  Herodian,  Orion,  Theodosius  of  Alexandria.  The 
lectures  are  written  in  simple  style,  but  suffer  from  diffuseness. 
They  were  much  used  by  Constantine  Lascaris  in  his  Greek 
grammar  and  by  Urban  of  Belluno  (end  of  isth  cent.).  The 
chief  work  of  Choeroboscus,  which  we  have  in  its  complete  form, 
is  the  commentary  on  the  canons  of  Theodosius  on  Declension 
and  Conjugation.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  treatise  on 
orthography,  of  which  a  fragment  (on  Quantity)  has  been 
preserved;  a  tract  on  prosody;  commentaries  on  Hephaestion 
and  Dionysius  Thrax;  and  grammatical  notes  on  the  Psalms. 

See  C.  Krumhacher  tGeschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur  (1897) ; 
A.  Hilgard,  Grammatici  Graeci,  ly.  (i88q-i8qj.),  containing  the  text 
of  the  commentaiv  on  Theodosius,  and  a  full  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Cnoeroboscus ;  L.  Kohn  in  Pauly-Wissowa*s  Real- 
encyclopadie^  iii.  2  (1889);  Reitzenstein,  Etymologtka,  190,  n.  4. 

CHOIR  (O.  Fr.  cuer  from  Lat.  chorus;  pronounced  quire,  and 
until  the  end  of  the  17th  century  so  spelt,  the  spelling  being 
altered  to  agree  with  the  Fr.  chosur),  the  body  of  singers  who 
periorm  the  musical  portion  of  the  service  in  a  church,  or  the 
place  set  apart  for  them.  Any  organized  body  of  singers  per- 
forming full  part  choral  works  or  oratorios  is  also  called  a  choir. 

In  Engb'sh  cathedrals  the  choir  is  composed  of  men  (vicars- 
choral  or  lay  clerks)  and  boys  (choristers).  They  are  divided 
into  two  sets,  sitting  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel 
respectively,  called  cantoris  and  decani,  from  being  on  the  same 
side  as  the  cantor  (precentor)  or  the  decanus  (dean) .  This  arrange- 
ment, together  with  the  custom  of  vesting  choirmen  and  choristers 
in  surplices  (traditional  only  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches),  has,  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  been  adopted 
in  a  large  number  of  parish  and  other  churches.  Surpliced 
choirs  of  women  have  occasionally  been  introduced,  notably 
in  America  and  the  British  colonies,  but  the  practice  has  no 
warrant  of  traditional  usage.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  choir  plays  a  less  conspicuous  r61e  than  in  the  Church  of 
England,  its  members  not  being  regarded  as  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  non-Catholics  are  allowed  to  sing  in  it.  The  singers 
at  Mass  or  other  solemn  services  are  usually  placed  in  a  gallery 
or  some  other  inconspicuous  place.  The  word  "  choir,"  indeed, 
formerly  applied  to  all  the  clergy  taking  part  in  services  of  the 
church,  and  the  restriction  of  the  term  to  the  singing  men  and 
boys,  who  were  in  their  origin  no  more  than  the  representatives 
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(vicars)  of  the  clergy,  is  a  comparatively  late  development. 
The  distinction  between  "  choir  services  "  (Mattins,  Vespers, 
Compline,  &c.) — consisting  of  prayers,  lections,  the  singing 
of  the  psalms,  &c. — and  the  service  of  the  altar  was  sharply 
drawn  in  the  middle  ages,  as  in  the  modem  Roman  Church. 
"  Choir  vestments  "  (surplice,  &c.)  are  those  worn  by  the  clergy 
at  the  former,  as  distinguished  from  those  used  at  the  Mass 
(see  Vestments).  In  England  at  the  Reformation  the  choir 
services  (Mattins,  Evensong)  replaced  the  Mass  as  the  principal 
popular  services,  and,  in  general,  only  the  choir  vestments  were 
retained  in  use.  In  the  English  cathedrals  the  members  of  the 
choir  often  retain  privileges  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  definite 
ecclesiastical  status.  At  Wells,  for  instance,  the  vicars-choral 
form  a  corporation  practically  independent  of  the  dean  and 
chapter;  they  have  their  own  lodgings  inside  the  cathedral 
precincts  (Vicars'  Close)  and  they  can  only  be  dismissed  by  a  vote 
of  their  own  body.  (W.  A.  P.) 

In  an  architectural  sense  a  ''  choir  "  is  strictly  that  part  of 
a  church  which  is  fitted  up  for  the  choir  services,  and  is  thus 
limited  to  the  space  between  the  choir  screen  and  the  presbytery. 
Some  confusion  has  arisen  owing  to  the  term  being  employed 
by  medieval  writers  to  express  the  entire  space  enclosed  for  the 
periormance  of  the  principal  services  of  the  church,  and  therefore 
to  include  not  only  the  choir  proper,  but  the  presbytery.  In 
the  case  of  a  cruciform  church  the  choir  is  sometimes  situated 
under  the  central  tower,  or  in  the  nave,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  occupies  four  bays  to  the  west  of 
the  transept.  The  choir  is  usually  raised  one  step  above  the 
nave,  and  its  sides  are  fitted  up  with  seats  or  stalls,  of  which  in 
large  buildings  there  are  usually  two  or  three  rows  rising  one 
behind  the  other. 

In  Romanesque  churches  there  are  eastern  and  western  choirs, 
and  in  former  times  the  term  was  given  to  chantries  and  sub- 
sidiary chapels,  which  were  also  called  chancels.  In  the  early 
Christian  church  the  ambones  where  the  gospels  and  epistles 
were  read  were  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  choir  and  formed 
part  of  its  enclosure,  and  this  is  the  case  in  S.  Clemente,  S. 
Lorenzo  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  in  Rome.  In  England  the 
choir  seems  almost  universally  to  have  assembled  at  the  eastern 
part  of  the  church  to  recite  the  breviary  services,  whereas  on 
the  continent  it  was  moved  from  one  place  to  another  according 
to  convenience.  In  Spanish  churches  it  occupies  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  church  of  the  Escorial  in  Spain  was  at  the 
west  end  above  the  entrance  vestibule.  (R,  P.  S.) 

CHOISEUL,  C&AR,  Due  de  (1602-1675),  French  marshal 
and  diplomatist,  generally  known  for  the  best  part  of  his  life 
as  the  marshal  du  Plessis-Praslin,  came  of  the  old  French  family 
of  Choiseul,  which  arose  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Mame  in  the 
loth  century  and  divided  into  many  branches,  three  of  the  names 
of  which.  Hostel,  Praslin  and  du  Plessis,  were  borne,  at  one 
time  or  another,  by  the  subject  of  this  article.  Entering  the 
army  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  proprietary  colonel  of  an  infantry 
regiment,  he  shared  in  almost  all  the  exploits  of  the  French 
arms  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  He  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  La  Rocfaelle,  assisted  to  defend  the  island  of  R6  against  the 
attacks  of  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
accompanied  the  French  forces  to  Italy  in  1629.  In  1630  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  was  engaged  in  diplomatic  and  administrative  work  in 
Italy  until  1635,  when  war  was  declared  between  France  and 
Spain.  In  the  war  that  followed  Plessis-Praslin  distinguished 
himself  in  various  battles  and  sieges  in  Italy,  including  the 
action  called  the  "  Route  de  Quiers  "  and  the  celebrated  four- 
cornered  operations  round  Turin.  In  1640  he  was  made  governor 
of  Turin,  and  in  1642  lieutenant-general,  and  after  further 
service  in  Italy  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  (1645)  and 
appointed  second  in  command  in  Catalonia.  During  the  first 
War  of  the  Fronde,  which  broke  out  in  1649,  he  assisted  Cond6 
in  the  brief  siege  of  Paris;  and  in  the  second  war,  remaining 
loyal  to  the  queen  regent  and  the  court  party,  he  won  his  greatest 
triumph  in  defeating  Turenne  and  the  allied  Spaniards  and 
rebels  at  Rethel  (or  Blanc-Champ)  in  1650.    He  then  held  high 


office  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  became  minister  of  state  in 
1652,  and  in  November  1665  was  created  due  de  Choiseul.  He 
was  concerned  in  some  of  the  negotiations  between  Louis  and 
Charles  II.  of  England  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Dover,  and 
died  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  December  1675. 

CHOISEUL,  £nENNE  FRANCOIS,  Due  de  (i7i9>i7d5), 
French  statesman,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  Joseph  de 
Choiseul,  marquis  de  Stainville  (1700-17  70),  and  bore  in  early 
life  the  title  of  comte  de  Stainville.  Bom  on  the  28th  of  June 
1 7 19,  he  entered  the  army,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  served  in  Bohemia  in  174 1  and  in  Italy,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Coni,  in  1744.  From  1745 
until  1748  he  was  with  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries,  being 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Mons,  Charleroi  and  Maestricht.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1750  married 
Louise  Honorine,  daughter  of  Louis  Francois  Crozat,  marquis 
du  Chitel  (d.  1750),  who  brought  her  husband  a  large  fortune 
and  proved  a  most  devoted  wife. 

Choiseul  gained  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  by 
procuring  for  her  some  letters  which  Louis  XV.  had  written 
to  his  cousin  Madame  de  Choiseul,  with  whom  the  king  had 
formerly  had  an  intrigue;  and  after  a  short  time  as  bailli  of  the 
Vosges  he  was  given  the  appointment  of  ambassador  to  Rome 
in  1753,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  negotiations  concerning 
the  disturbances  called  forth  by  the  bull  Unigenitus.  He 
acquitted  himself  skilfully  in  this  task,  and  in  1757  his  patroness 
obtained  his  transfer  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  instructed  to 
cement  the  new  alliance  between  France  and  Austria.  His 
success  at  Vienna  opened  the  way  to  a  larger  career,  when  in 
1758  he  supplanted  Antoine  Louis  Rouill6  (1689-1761)  as 
minister  for  foreign  afEairs  and  so  had  the  direction  of  French 
foreign  policy  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  At  this  time  he 
was  made  a  peer  of  France  and  created  due  de  Choiseul.  Al- 
though from  1761  imtH  1766  his  cousin  C6sar,  due  de  Choiseul- 
Praslin  (1712-1785),  was  minister  for  foreign  afEairs,  yet  Choiseul 
continued  to  control  the  policy  of  France  until  1770,  and  during 
this  f>eriod  held  most  of  the  other  important  offices  of  state. 
As  the  author  of  the  "  Family  Compact  "  he  sought  to  retrieve 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Bourbon  house  of  Spain  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  alliance  with  Austria;  but  his  action  came  too 
late.  His  vigorous  policy  in  other  departments  of  state  was  not, 
however,  fruitless.  Coming  to  power  in  the  midst  of  the  demoral- 
ization consequent  upon  l^e  defeats  of  Rossbach  and  Crefeld, 
by  boldness  and  energy  he  reformed  and  strengthened  both  army 
and  navy,  and  although  too  late  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Canada 
and  India,  he  developed  French  colonies  in  the  Antilles  and 
San  Domingo,  and  added  Corsica  and  Lorraine  to  the  crown  of 
France.  His  management  of  home  affairs  in  general  satisfied 
the  philosophes.  He  allowed  the  Encyclopidie  to  be  published, 
and  brought  about  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  tem- 
porary abolition  of  the  order  by  Pope  Clement  IV. 

Choiseul's  fall  was  caused  by  his  action  towards  the  Jesuits, 
and  by  his  support  of  their  opponent  La  Chalotais,  and  of  the 
provincial  parlements.  After  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour in  1764,  his  enemies,  led  by  Madame  Du  Barry  and  the 
chancellor  Maupeou,  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  in  1770  he 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Chanteloupe.  The  intrigues 
against  him  had,  however,  increased  his  popularity,  which  was 
already  great,  and  diuing  his  retirement,  which  lasted  until 
1774,  he  lived  in  the  greatest  affluence  and  was  visited  by  many 
eminent  personages.  Greatly  to  his  disappointment  Louis  XVI. 
did  not  restore  him  to  his  former  position,  although  the  king 
recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1774,  when  he  died  on  the  8th  of  May 
1785,  leaving  behind  him  a  huge  accumulation  of  debt  which 
was  scrupulously  discharged  by  his  widow. 

Choiseul  possessed  both  ability  and  diligence,  and  though 
lacking  in  tenacity  he  showed  foresight  and  liberality  in  his 
direction  of  affairs.  In  appearance  he  was  a  short,  ill-featured 
man,  with  a  ruddy  countenance  and  a  sturdy  frame.  His 
MSmoires  were  written  during  his  exile  from  Paris,  and  are 
merely  detached  notes  upon  different  questions.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  Memoirs^  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  the 
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duke's  character,  accuses  him  of  exciting  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1768  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  the 
tsarina  Catherine  II.,  and  says  of  his  foreign  policy,  "he 
would  project  and  determine  the  ruin  of  a  country,  but  could 
not  meditate  a  little  mischief  or  a  narrow  benefit."  "  He 
dissipated  the  nation's  wealth  and  his  own;  but  did  not  repair 
the  latter  by  plunder  of  the  former,"  says  the  same  writer,  who 
in  reference  to  Choiseul's  private  life  asserts  that  "  gallantry 
without  delicacy  was  his  constant  pursuit."  Choiseul's  widow, 
a  woman  "  in  whom  industrious  malice  could  not  find  an 
imperfection,"  lived  in  retirement  until  her  death  on  the  3rd  of 

December  1808. 

See  MSmoires  du  due  de  Choiseul,  edited  by  F.  Calmettes  (Paris, 
1904) ;  P.  Boutaric,  L  Amhassade  de  Choisetd  d  Vienne  en  1757-17 5p 
(Paris,  1872);  Due  de  Cars,  MSmoires  (Paris,  1890);  F.  J.  de  P., 
Cardinal  de  Bemis,  Mhnoires  et  leUres  (Paris,  1878) ;  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  Correspondance  (Paris,  1878);  Reime  historigue,  tomes 
82  and  87  (Paris,  1903-1005) ;  Horace  Walpole,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  III,,  edited  by  G.  F.  R.  Barker  (London,  1894);  G. 
Mangros,  Le  due  et  la  duchesse  de  Choisetd  (Paris,  1^3) ;  and  La 
Disgrace  du  due  et  de  la  duchesse  de  Choiseul  (Paris,  1903);  E. 
Calmettes,  Choiseul  et  Voltaire  (Paris,  1902) ;  A.  Bourguet,  Etudes 
sur  la  politique  etranghre  du  due  de  Choiseul  (Paris.  1907) ;  and  Le 
Due  de  Choiseul  et  V alliance  espagnole  (Paris,  1906).  See  also  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1908. 

CHOISEUL-STAINVILLE,  CLAUDE  ANTOINE  GABRIEL, 
Due  DE  ( 1 760-1838),  French  soldier,  was  brought  up  at  Chante- 
loup,  under  the  care  of  his  relative,  fitienne  Frangois,  due  de 
Choisexil,  who  was  childless.  The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
found  him  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  throughout  those  troublous 
times  he  was  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to  the  royal  house. 
He  took  part  in  the  attempt  of  Louis  XVI.  to  escape  from  Paris 
on  the  2oth  of  June  1791;  was  arrested  with  the  king,  and 
imprisoned.  Liberated  in  May  1792,  he  emigrated  in  October, 
and  fought  in  the  "  army  of  Cond6  "  against  the  republic. 
Captured  in  1795,  he  was  confined  at  Dimkirk;  escaped,  set 
sail  for  India,  was  wrecked  on  the  French  coast,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  decree  of  the  Directory.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
fortimate  enough  to  escape  once  more.  Napoleon  allowed  him 
to  return  to  France  in  1801,  but  he  remained  in  private  life 
until  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  called 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  Louis  XVIII.  At  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  provisional  government; 
and  he  afterwards  received  from  Louis  Philippe  the  post  of 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king  and  governor  of  the  Louvre.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  December  1838. 

CHOIST,  FRANCOIS  TIMOLfiON,  Abb£  de  (1644-1724), 
French  author,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  August  1644, 
and  died  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  October  1724.  His  father  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  dxike  of  Orleans,  and  his  mother, 
who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Anne  of  Austria,  was  regularly 
called  upon  to  amuse  Louis  XIV.  By  a  whim  of  his  mother,  the 
boy  was  dressed  like  a  girl  until  he  was  eighteen,  and,  after 
appearing  for  a  short  time  in  man's  costume,  he  resumed  woman's 
dress  on  the  advice — doubtless  satirical — of  Madame  de  La 
Fayette.  He  delighted  in  the  most  extravaganrt  toilettes  until 
he  was  publicly  rebuked  by  the  due  de  Montausier,  when  he 
retired  for  some  time  to  the  provinces,  using  his  disguise  to 
assist  his  numerous  intrigues.  He  had  been  made  an  abb6 
in  his  childhood,  and  poverty,  induced  by  his  extravagance, 
drove  him  to  live  on  his  benefice  at  Sainte-Seine  in  Burgundy, 
where  he  found  among  his  neighbours  a  kindred  spirit  in  Bussy- 
Rabutin.  He  visited  Rome  in  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  de 
Bouillon  in  1676,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  serious  illness  brought 
about  a  sudden  and  rather  frivolous  conversion  to  religion. 
In  1685  he  accompanied  the  chevalier  de  Chaumont  on  a  mission 
to  Siam.  He  was  ordained  priest, 'and  received  various  ecclesi- 
astical preferments.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  in  1687, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  historical  and  religious  works,  of  which 
the  most  notable  are  the  following: — Quatre  dialogues  sur 
VimmortalUh  de  Vdme  . .  .  (1684),  written  with  the  Abb6 
Dangeau  and  explaining  his  conversion;  Traduction  de  V Imita- 
tion de  JisuS'Ckrist  (1692);  Histoire  de  France  sous  les  rhgnes 
de   Saint   Louis , ,  ,de   Charles    V    et   Charles    VI   (5   vols.. 


1688-1695);  and  Histoire  de  V&glise  (11  vols.,  1703-1723). 
He  is  remembered,  however,  by  his  gossiping  MSmoires  (1737), 
which  contain  striking  and  accurate  pictures  of  his  time  and 
remarkably  exact  portraits  of  his  contemporaries,  although  he 
has  otherwise  small  pretensions  to  historical  accuracy. 

The  Mhnoires  passed  through  many  editions,  and  were  edited  in 
1888  b)r  M.  de  Lescure.  Some  admirable  letters  of  Choisy  are  in- 
cluded in  the  correspondence  of  Bussv-Rabutin.  Choisy  is  said  to 
have  burnt  some  of  his  indiscreet  revelations,  but  left  a  considerable 
quantity  of  unpublished  MS.  Part  of  this  material,  giving  an 
account  of  his  adventures  as  a  woman,  was  surreptitiousKr  used  in 
an  anonymous  Histoire  de  madame  la  comtesse  de  Barres  (Antwerp, 
1735)  >  ^nd  again  with  much  editing  in  the  Vie  de  Af.  rdbbS  de  Choisy 
(Lausanne  and  Geneva,  1742),  ascribed  by  Paul  Lacroix  to  Lenglet 
Dufresnoy;  the  text  was  finally  edited  (1870)  by  Lacroix  as  Aven- 
tures  de  VahU  de  Choisy,  See  also  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  lundi, 
vol.  iii. 

CHOLERA  (from  the  Gr.  xoM>  ^^^i  ^^^  k^ev,  to  flow),  the 
name  given  to  two  distinct  forms  of  disease,  simple  cholera  and 
malignant  cholera.  Although  essentially  different  both  as  to 
their  causation  and  their  pathological  relationships,  these  two 
diseases  may  in  individual  cases  present  many  symptoms  of 
mutual  resemblance. 

Simple  Cholera  (synonyms.  Cholera  Europaea,  British 
Cholera f  Summer  or  Autumnal  Cholera)  is  the  cholera  of  ancient 
medical  writers,  as  is  apparent  from  the  acciu-ate  description 
of  the  disease  given  by  Hippocrates,  Celsus  and  Aretaeus.  Its 
occurrence  in  an  epidemic  form  was  noticed  by  various  physicians 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  an  admirable  accoimt  of  the  disease 
was  subsequently  given  by  Thomas  Sydenham  in  1669-16 7 2. 
This  disease  is  sometimes  called  Cholera  Nostras,  the  word 
nostras,  which  is  good  Latin  and  used  by  Cicero,  meaning  "  be- 
longing to  our  country."  The  relations  between  it  and  Asiatic 
cholera  (see  below)  are  obscure.  Clinically  they  may  exactly 
resemble  each  other,  and  bacteriology  has  not  been  able  to  draw 
an  absolute  line  between  them.  The  real  difference  is  epidemio- 
logical, cholera  nostras  having  no  epidemic  significance. 

The  chief  symptoms  in  well-marked  cases  are  vomiting  and 
puiging  occurring  either  together  or  alternately.  The  seizure 
is  usually  sudden  and  violent.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
first  ejected,  and  this  is  followed  by  severe  retching  and  vomiting 
of  thin  fluid  of  bilious  appearance  and  bitter  taste.  The  diarrhoea 
which  accompanies  or  succeeds  the  vomiting,  and  is  likewise 
of  bilious  character,  is  attended  with  severe  griping  abdominal 
pain,  while  cramps  affecting  the*  legs  or  arms  greatly  intensify 
the  suffering.  The  effect  upon  the  system  is  rapid  and  alarming, 
a  few  hours  of  such  an  attack  sufficing  to  reduce  the  strongest 
person  to  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.  The  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  the  voice  husky,  and  the 
whole  symptoms  may  resemble  in  a  striking  manner  those  of 
malignant  cholera,  to  be  subsequently  described.  In  unfavour- 
able cases,  particularly  where  the  disorder  is  epidemic,  death 
may  result  within  forty-eight  hours.  Generally,  however,  the 
attack  is  arrested  and  recovery  soon  follows,  although  there  may 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  a  degree  of  irritability  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  rendering  necessary  the  utmost  care  in  regard 
to  diet. 

Attacks  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  summer  and 
autumn  in  almost  all  countries.  They  appear  specially  liable 
to  occur  when  cold  and  damp  alternate  with  heat.  Occasionally 
the  disorder  prevails  so  extensively  as  to  constitute  an  epidemic. 
The  exciting  causes  of  an  attack  are  in  many  cases  errors  in  diet, 
particularly  the  use  of  imripe  fruit  and  new  vegetables,  and 
the  excessive  drinking  of  cold  liquids  during  perspiration.  Out- 
breaks of  this  disorder  in  a  household  or  community  can  some- 
times be  traced  to  the  use  of  impure  water,  or  to  noxious 
emanations  from  the  sewers. 

In  the  treatment,  vomiting  should  be  encouraged  so  long  as 
it  shows  the  presence  of  undigested  food,  after  which  opiates 
ought  to  be  administered.  Small  opium  pills,  or  Dover's  powder, 
or  the  aromatic  powder  of  chalk  with  opium,  are  likely  to  be 
retained  in  the  stomach,  and  will  generally  succeed  in  allaying 
the  pain  and  diarrhoea,  while  ice  and  effervescing  drinks  serve 
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to  quench  the  thirst  and  subdue  the  sickness.  In  aggravated 
cases  where  medicines  are  rejected,  enemata  of  starch  and 
laudanum,  or  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  ought  to  be 
resorted  to.  Counter-irritation  by  mustard  or  turpentine  over 
the  abdomen  is  always  of  use,  as  is  also  friction  with  the  hands 
where  cramps  are  present.  When  sinking  threatens,  brandy  and 
ammonia  will  be  called  for.  During  convalescence  the  food 
should  be  in  the  form  of  milk  and  farinaceous  diet,  or  light  soups, 
and  all  indigestible  articles  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  as  it  affects  young  children 
(Cholera  Infantum),  most  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  chalk  and  the  use  of  starch  enemata.  In  their  case 
opium  in  any  form  cannot  be  safely  employed. 

Malignant  Cholera  (synonyms,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Indian 
Cholera,  Epidemic  Cholera,  Algide  Cholera)  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  and  fatal  diseases.  In  describing  the  symptoms  it  is 
customary  to  divide  them  into  three  stages,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  these  do  not  always  present  themselves  in  so  distinct  a 
form  as  to  be  capable  of  separate  recognition.  The  first  or 
premonitory  stage  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea. 
Frequently  of  mild  and  painless  character,  and  coming  on  after 
some  error  in  diet,  this  symptom  is  apt  to  be  disregarded.  The 
discharges  from  the  bowels  are  similar  to  those  of  ordinary 
summer  cholera,  which  the  attack  closely  resembles.  There 
is,  however,  at  first  the  absence  of  vomiting.  This  diarrhoea 
generally  lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  if  it  does  not 
gradually  subside  either  may  pass  into  the  more  severe  pheno- 
mena characteristic  of  the  second  stage  of  cholera,  or  on  the  other 
hand  may  itself  prove  fatal. 

The  second  stage  is  termed  the  stage  of  collapse  or  the  algide 
or  asphyxial  stage.  As  above  mentioned,  this  is  often  preceded 
by  the  premonitory  diarrhoea,  but  not  infrequently  the  pheno- 
mena attendant  upon  this  stage  are  the  first  to  manifest  them- 
selves. They  come  on  often  suddenly  in  the  night  with  diarrhoea 
of  the  most  violent  character,  the  matters  discharged  being  of 
whey-like  appearance,  and  commonly  termed  the  "  rice-water  " 
evacuations.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  disintegrated 
epithelium  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The 
discharge,  which  is  at  first  unattended  with  pain,  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  copious  vomiting  of  matters  similar  to  those  passed 
from  the  bowels,  accompanied  with  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  with  intense  thirst.  The  symptoms  now 
advance  with  rapidity.  Cramps  of  the  legs,  feet,  and  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  come  on  and  occasion  great  agony,  while  the 
signs  of  collapse  make  their  appearance.  The  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  cold  and  assumes  a  blue  or  purple  hue,  the  skin 
is  dry,  sodden  and  wrinkled,  indicating  the  intense  draining 
away  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  features  are  pinched  and  the 
eyes  deeply  sunken,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  imperceptible,  and 
the  voice  is  reduced  to  a  hoarse  whisper  (the  vox  cholerica). 
There  is  complete  suppression  of  the  urine. 

In  this  condition  death  often  takes  place  in  less  than  one 
day,  but  in  epidemics  cases  are  frequently  observed  where 
the  collapse  is  so  sudden  and  complete  as  to  prove  fatal  in  one 
or  two  hours  even  without  any  great  amount  of  previous  purging 
or  vomiting.  In  most  instances  the  mental  faculties  are  com- 
paratively unaffected,  although  in  the  later  stages  there  is  in 
general  more  or  less  apathy. 

Reaction,  however,  may  take  place,  and  this  constitutes  the 
third  stage.  It  consists  in  the  arrest  of  the  alarming  symptoms 
characterizing  the  second  stage,  and  the  gradual  but  evident 
improvement  in  the  patient's  condition.  The  pulse  returns, 
the  surface  assumes  a  natural  hue,  and  the  bodily  heat  is  restored. 
Before  long  the  vomiting  ceases,  and  although  diarrhoea  may 
continue  for  a  time,  it  is  not  of  a  very  severe  character  and  soon 
subsides,  as  do  also  the  cramps.  The  urine  mayremain  suppressed 
for  some  time,  and  on  returning  is  often  found  to  be  albuminous. 
Even  in  this  stage,  however,  the  danger  is  not  past,  for  relapses 
sometimes  occur  which  speedily  prove  fatal,  while  again  the 
reaction  may  be  of  imperfect  character,  and  there  may  succeed 
an  exhausting  fever  (the  so-called  typhoid  stage  of  cholera) 
which  may  greatly  retard  recovery,  and  under  which  the  patient 


may  sink  at  a  period  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  illness. 

Many  other  complications  are  apt  to  arise  during  the  progress 
of  convalescence  from  cholera,  such  as  diphtheritic  and  local 
inflammatory  affections,  all  of  which  are  attended  with  grave 
danger. 

When  the  attack  of  cholera  is  of  milder  character  in  all  its 
stages  than  that  above  described,  it  has  been  named  Cholerine, 
but  the  term  is  an  arbitrary  one  and  the  disease  is  essentially 
cholera. 

The  bodies  of  persons  dying  of  cholera  are  found  to  remain 
long  warm,  and  the  temperature  may  even  rise  after  death. 
Peculiar  muscular  contractions  have  been  observed  to  take 
place  after  death,  so  that  the  position  of  the  limbs  may  become 
altered.  The  soft  textures  of  the  body  are  found  to  be  dry  and 
hard,  and  the  muscles  of  a  dark  brown  appearance.  The  blood 
is  of  dark  colour  and  tarry  consistence.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  small  intestines  is  generally  found  distended  with  the  rice- 
water  discharges,  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  there 
is  a  remarkable  loss  of  its  natural  epithelium.  The  kidneys  are 
usually  in  a  state  of  acute  congestion.  This  form  of  cholera 
belongs  originally  to  Asia,  more  particularly  to  India,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  epidemics  are  known  to  have 
occurred  at  various  times  for  several  centuries. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Asiatic  cholera  by  Western 
experience;  and  the  study  of  the  disease  by  modem  methods 
has  resulted  in  important  additions  to  our  previous  knowledge 
of  its  nature,  causation,  mode  of  dissemination  and  prevention. 

The  cause  is  a  micro-organism  identified  by  Koch  in  1883 
(see  Parasitic  Diseases).  For  some  years  it  was  called  the 
"  comma  bacillus,"  from  its  supposed  resemblance  _  ^- 
m  shape  to  a  comma,  but  it  was  subsequently  found 
to  be  a  vibrio  or  spirillum,  not  a  bacillus.  The  discovery  was 
received  with  much  scepticism  in  some  quarters,  and  the  claim  of 
Koch*s  vibrio  to  be  the  true  cause  of  cholera  was  long  disputed, 
but  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  Few  micro-organisms 
have  been  more  elaborately  investigated,  but  very  little  is  known 
of  its  natural  history,  and  its  epidemiological  behaviour  is  still 
surrounded  by  obscurity.  At  an  important  discussion  on  the 
subject,  held  at  the  International  Hygienic  Congress  in  1894, 
Professor  Gruber  of  Vienna  declared  that  the  deeper  investigators 
went  the  more  difficult  the  problem  became,  while  M.  Elie  Metsch- 
nikoff  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  made  a  similar  admission.  The 
difficulty^lies  chiefly  in  the  variable  characters  assumed  by  the 
organism  and  the  variable  effects  produced  by  it.  The  type 
reached  by  cultivation  through  a  few  generations  may  differ  so 
widely  from  the  original  in  appearance  and  behaviour  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  of  two  organisms 
apparently  indistinguishable  one  may  be  innocuous  and  the  other 
give  rise  to  the  most  violent  cholera.  This  variability  offers  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  frequent  failure  to  trace  the  origin 
of  epidemic  outbreaks  in  isolated  places.  It  is  commonly  assumed 
that  the  micro-organism  is  of  a  specific  character,  and  always 
introduced  from  without,  when  cholera  appears  in  countries 
or  places  where  it  is  not  endemic.  In  some  cases  such  introduc- 
tion can  be  proved,  and  in  others  it  can  be  inferred  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  but  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  origin  to  any  possible  channel  of  communication.  A  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  Nietleben  lunatic  asylum 
near  Halle,  in  1893,  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden,  explosive  and 
isolated  outbreak  of  true  Asiatic  cholera.  It  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  institution,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  enabled 
a  very  exact  investigation  to  be  made.  The  facts  led  Professor 
Arndt,  of  Greifswald,  to  propound  a  novel  and  interesting 
theory.  No  cholera  existed  in  the  surrounding  district  and  no 
introduction  could  be  traced,  but  for  several  months  in  the 
previous  autumn  diarrhoea  had  prevailed  in  the  asylum.  The 
sewage  from  the  establishment  was  disposed  of  on  a  farm,  and 
the  effluent  passed  into  the  river  Saale  above  the  intake  of  the 
water-supply  for  the  asylum.  Thus  a  circulation  of  morbid 
material  through  the  persons  of  the  inmates  was  established.  Dr 
Arndt*s  theory  was  that  by  virtue  of  this  circulation  cholera  was 
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gradually  developed  from  previously  existing  intestinal  disease 
of  an  allied  but  milder  t)T)e.  The  outbreak  occurred  in  winter, 
and  coincided  with  the  freezing  of  the  filter-beds  at  the  water- 
works. The  theory  is  worth  notice,  because  a  similar  relation 
between  the  drainage  and  the  water-supply  frequently  exists 
in  places  severely  attacked  by  cholera,  and  it  has  repeatedly 
been  observed  that  the  latter  is  preceded  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  milder  form  of  intestinal  disease.  The  inference  is  not  that 
cholera  can  be  developed  de  novo,  but  that  the  t3rpe  is  unstable, 
and  that  a  virulent  form  may  be  evolved  under  favourable 
conditions  from  another  so  mild  as  to  be  Tmrecognized,  and 
consequently  undetected  in  its  origin  or  introduction.  This  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  observed  variability  of  the  micro- 
organism, and  with  the  trend  of  modem  research  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  other  pathogenic  germs  and  the  multi- 
farious gradations  of  type  assumed  by  other  zymotic  diseases. 
The  same  thing  has  been  suggested  of  diphtheria. 

Cholera  is  endemic  in  the  East  over  a  wide  area,  ranging  from 
Bombay  to  southern  China,  but  its  chief  home  is  British  India. 
It  principally  affects  the  alluvial  soil  near  the  mouths 
^^em-  of  the  great  rivers,  and  more  particularly  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges.  Lower  Bengal  is  pre-eminently  the 
standing  focus  and  centre  of  diffusion.  In  some  years  it  is 
quiescent,  though  never  absent;  in  others  it  becomes  diffused, 
for  reasons  of  which  nothing  is  known,  and  its  diffusive  activity 
varies  greatly  from  equally  inscrutable  causes.  At  irregular 
intervals  this  property  becomes  so  heightened  that  the  disease 
passes  its  natural  boimdaries  and  is  carried  east,  north  and  west, 
it  may  be  to  Europe  or  beyond  to  the  American  continent.  We 
must  assume  that  the  micro-organism,  Uke  those  of  other  epidemic 
diseases,  acquires  greater  vitality  and  toxic  energy,  or  greater 
power  of  reproduction  at  some  times  than  at  others,  but  the  con- 
ditions that  govern  this  behaviour  are  quite  unknown,  though 
no  problem  has  a  more  important  bearing  on  public  health. 
Bacteriology,  as  already  intimated,  has  thrown  no  light  upon  it, 
nor  has  meteorology.  Some  results  of  modem  research,  indeed, 
tend  to  assign  increasing  importance  to  the  relations  between 
surface  soil  and  certain  micro-organisms,  and  suggest  that 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water,  to  which  Professor 
Max  von  Pettenkoffer  long  ago  drew  attention,  may  be  a  domin- 
ant factor  in  determining  the  latency  or  activity  of  pathogenic 
germs.  But  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and,  so  far  as 
cholera  is  concerned,  the  conditions  which  turn  an  endemic  into 
an  epidemic  disease  must  be  admitted  to  be  still  unknown. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  dissemination  is  now  well 
understood.  Diffusion  takes  place  along  the  lines  of  human 
intercourse.  The  poison  is  carried  chiefly  by  infected  persons 
moving  from  place  to  place;  but  soiled  clothes,  rags  and  other 
articles  that  have  come  into  contact  with  persons  suffering 
from  the  disease  may  be  the  means  of  conveyance  to  a  distance. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  air-borne,  or  that  atmo- 
spheric influences  have  anything  to  do  with  its  spread,  except 
in  so  far  as  meteorological  conditions  may  be  favourable  to  the 
growth  and  activity  of  the  micro-organisms.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
the  great  manufactory  of  the  poison  is  the  human  body,  and  the 
discharges  from  it  are  the  great  source  of  contagion.  They  may 
infect  the  ground,  the  water,  or  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  patient,  and  so  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  the  poison  finding 
entrance  into  the  bodies  of  the  healthy  by  means  of  food  and  drink 
which  have  become  contaminated  in  various  ways.  Flies  which 
feed  upon  excreta  and  other  foul  matters  may  be  carriers  of 
contagion.  Of  all  the  means  of  local  dissemination,  contaminated 
water  is  by  far  the  most  important,  because  it  affects  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  places  which 
have  a  public  water-supply.  A  single  contaminated  source  may 
expose  the  entire  population  to  danger.  All  severe  outbreaks  of 
an  explosive  character  are  due  to  this  cause.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  cholera  poison  multiplies  rapidly  in  water  under  favour- 
able conditions,  and  that  a  reservoir,  for  instance,  may  form 
a  sort  of  forcing-bed.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard 
cholera  as  purely  a  water-borne  disease,  even  locally.  It  may 
infect  the  soil  in  localities  which  have  a  perfectly  pure  water- 
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supply,  but  have  defective  drainage  or  no  drainage  at  all,  and 
then  it  will  be  found  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  though  less 
formidable  in  its  effects,  than  when  the  water  alone  is  the  source 
of  mischief.  In  all  these  respects  it  has  a  great  afi&nity  to  enteric 
fever.  With  regard  to  locality,  no  situation  can  be  said  to  be  free 
from  attack  if  the  disease  is  introduced  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  bad;  but,  speaking  generaUy,  low-lying  places  on 
alluvial  soil  near  rivers  are  more  liable  than  those  standing  high 
or  on  a^rocky  foundation.  Of  meteorological  conditions  it  can 
only  be  said  with  certainty  that  a  high  temperature  favours  the 
development  of  cholera,  though  a  low  one  does  not  prevent  it. 
In  temperate  climates  the  summer  months,  and  particularly 
August  and  September,  are  the  season  of  its  greatest  activity. 

Cholera  spreads  westwards  from  India  by  two  routes — (i)  by 
sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean; 
and  (2)  by  land  to  northern  India  and  Afghanistan, 
thence  to  Persia  and  central  Asia,  and  so  to  Russia.  In 
the  great  invasions  of  Europe  during  the  19th  century 
it  sometimes  followed  one  route  and  sometimes  the  other.  It 
was  not  till  18 17  that  the  attention  of  European  physicians  was 
specially  directed  to  the  disease  by  the  outbreak  of  a  violent 
epidemic  of  cholera  at  Jessore  in  Bengal.  This  was  followed 
by  its  rapid  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  British  India,  where 
it  caused  immense  destruction  of  life  both  among  natives  and 
Eiuropeans.  During  the  next  three  years  cholera  continued  to 
rage  all  over  India,  as  well  as  in  Ceylon  and  others  of  the  Indian 
islands.  The  disease  now  began  to  spread  over  a  wider  extent 
than  hitherto,  invading  China  on  the  east  and  Persia  on  the  west. 
In  1823  it  had  extended  into  Asia  Minor  and  Russia  in  Asia,  and 
it  continued  to  advance  steadily  though  slowly  westwards,  while 
at  the  same  time  fresh  epidemics  were  appearing  at  intervals 
in  India.  From  this  period  up  till  1830  no  great  extension  of 
cholera  took  place,  but  in  the  latter  year  it  reappeared  in  Persia 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  entered 
Russia  in  Europe.  Despite  the  strictest  sanitary  precautions, 
the  disease  spread  rapidly  through  that  whole  empire,  causing 
great  mortality  and  exciting  consternation  ever3rwhere.  It 
ravaged  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe,  and  spread 
onwards  to  England,  appearing  in  Sunderland  in  October  183 1, 
and  in  London  in  January  1832,  during  which  year  it  continued 
to  prevail  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  disease  subsequently  extended  into  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  spread  through  North 
and  Central  America.  It  had  previously  prevailed  in  Arabia, 
Turkey,  Egypt  and  the  Nile  district,  and  in  1835  it  was  general 
throughout  North  Africa.  Up  tiU  1837  cholera  continued  to 
break  out  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  which 
this  epidemic  disappeared,  having  thus  within  twenty  years 
visited  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

About  the  year  184 1  another  great  epidemic  of  cholera 
appeared  in  India  and  China,  and  soon  began  to  extend  in  the 
direction  traversed  by  the  former,  but  involving  a  still  wider 
area.  It  entered  Europe  again  in  1847,  and  spread  through 
Russia  and  Germany  on  to  England,  and  thence  to  France, 
whence  it  passed  to  America,  and  subsequently  appeared  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  epidemic  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
deadly  than  the  former,  especially  as  regards  Great  Britain  and 
France.  A  third  great  outbreak  of  cholera  took  place  in  the 
East  in  1850,  entering  Europe  in  1853.  During  the  two  succeed- 
ing years  it  prevailed  extensively  throughout  the  continent, 
and  fell  with  severity  on  the  armies  engaged  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Although  widely  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
it  was  less  destructive  than  former  epidemics.  It  was  ^)ecially 
severe  throughout  both  North  and  South  America.  A  fourth 
epidemic  visited  Europe  again  in  186  5-1 866,  but  was  on  the 
whole  less  extensive  and  destructive  than  its  predecessors. 

By  some  writers  the  epidemic  of  1853  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
crudescence of  that  of  1847.  The  earlier  ones  followed  the  land 
route  by  way  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  and  took  several  years 
to  reach  Europe.  That  of  1865  travelled  more  rapidly,  being 
carried  from  Bombay  by  sea  to  Mecca,  from  there  to  Suez  and 
Alexandria,  and  then  on  to  various  Mediterranean  ports.    Within 
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the  year  it  had  not  only  spread  extensively  in  Europe,  but  had 
reached  the  West  Indies.  In  1866  it  invaded  England  and  the 
United  States,  but  during  the  following  year  it  died  down  in  the 
West.  The  subsequent  history  of  cholera  in  Europe  may  be 
stated  chronologically. 

1860-1874. — ^This  invasion  was  traced  to  the  great  gathering 
of  pilgrims  at  Hardwar  on  the  Upper  Ganges  in  the  month  of 
April  1867.  From  there  the  returning  pilgrims  carried  it  to  the 
Punjab,  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan,  whence  it  spread  to  Persia 
and  the  Caspian,  but  it  did  not  reach  Russia  until  1869.  During 
the  next  four  years  a  nimiber  of  outbreaks  occurred  in  central 
Europe,  and  notably  one  at  Munich  in  the  winter  of  1873.  The 
irregular  character  of  these  epidemics  suggests  that  they  were 
rather  survivals  from  the  pandemic  wave  of  1867  than  fresh 
importations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  cholera  was  carried 
overland  into  Russia  in  the  manner  described. 

188J-1887, — ^This  visitation,  again,  came  by  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1883  a  severe  outbreak  occurred  in  Egypt,  causing  a  mortality 
of  above  25,000.  Its  origin  remained  unknown.  During  this 
epidemic  Koch  discovered  the  comma  bacillus.  The  following 
year  cholera  appeared  at  Toulon.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
brought  in  a  troopship  from  Saigon  in  Cochin-China,  but  it  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Egyptian  epidemic.  A  severe 
outbreak  followed  and  reached  Italy,  nearly  8000  persons  dying 
in  Naples  alone.  In  1885  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Sicily 
and  Spain  all  suffered,  especially  the  last,  where  nearly  120,000 
deaths  occurred.  Portugal  escaped,  and  the  authorities  there 
attributed  their  good  fortune  to  the  institution  of  a  military 
cordon,  in  which  they  have  had  implicit  confidence  ever  since. 
In  1886  the  same  countries  suffered  again,  and  also  Austria- 
Hungary.  From  Italy  the  disease  was  carried  to  South  America, 
and  even  travelled  as  far  as  Chile,  where  it  had  previously  been 
imknown.  In  1887  it  still  lingered  in  the  Mediterranean,  causing 
great  mortality  in  Messina  especially.  According  to  Dr  A.  J. 
WaU,  this  epidemic  cost  250,000  lives  in  Europe  and  at  least 
50,000  in  America.  A  particular  interest  attaches  to  it  in  the 
fact  that  a  localized  revival  of  the  disease  was  caused  in  Spain 
in  1890  by  the  disturbance  of  the  graves  of  some  of  the  victims 
who  had  died  of  cholera  four  years  previoxisly . 

i8g2-i8g5, — ^This  great  invasion  reverted  again  to  the  old 
overland  route,  but  the  march  of  the  disease  was  of  imprece- 
dented  rapidity.  Within  less  than  five  months  it  travelled  from 
the  North-West  Provinces  of  India  to  St  Petersburg,  and  probably 
to  Hamburg,  and  thence  in  a  few  da3rs  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  This  speed,  in  such  striking  contrast  to  the 
slow  advance  of  former  occasions,  was  attributed,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  to  improved  steam  transit,  and  particularly  the  Trans- 
caspian  railway.  The  progress  of  the  disease  was  traced  from 
place  to  place,  and  almost  from  day  to  day,  with  great  precision, 
showing  how  it  moves  along  the  chief  highways  and  is  obviously 
carried  by  man.  The  main  facts  are  as  follows: — Cholera  was 
extensively  and  severely  prevalent  in  India  in  189 1,  causing 
601,603  deaths,  the  highest  mortality  since  1877.  ^  March 
1892  it  broke  out  at  the  Hardwar  fair,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
pilgrims  dispersed;  on  the  19th  of  April  it  was  at  Kabul,  on  the 
ist  of  May  at  Herat,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  at  Meshed.  From 
Meshed  it  moved  in  three  directions — due  west  to  Teheran  in 
Persia,  north-east  by  the  Transcaspian  railway  to  Samarkand 
in  Central  Asia,  and  north-west  by  the  same  line  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  Usun-ada  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  reached  Uzun-ada 
on  the  6th  of  June;  crossed  to  Baku,  Jime  x8th;  Astrakhan, 
June  24th;  then  up  the  Volga  to  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  arriving 
at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg  early  in  August.  The  part  played 
by  steam  transit  is  dear  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  took  no 
longer  to  travel  all  the  way  from  Meshed  to  St  Petersburg  by 
rail  and  steamboat  than  to  traverse  the  short  distance  from 
Meshed  to  Teheran  by  road.  On  the  i6th  of  August  cases  began 
to  occur  in  Hamburg;  on  the  19th  of  August  a  fireman  was 
taken  ill  at  Grangemouth  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  arrived 
the  day  before  from  Hamburg;  and  on  the  31st  of  August  a 
vessel  reached  New  York  from  the  same  port  with  cholera  on 
board.    On  the  8th  of  September  the  disease  appeared  in  Galida, 


having  moved  somewhat  slowly  westwards  across  Russia  into 
Poland,  and  on  the  26th  of  September  it  was  in  Budapest.  Hol- 
land and  Servia  were  also  attacked,  while  isolated  cases  were 
carried  to  Norway,  Denmark  and  Italy.  MeanwhOe  two  entirdy 
separate  epidemics  were  in  progress  elsewhere.  The  first  was 
confined  to  Arabia  and  the  Somali  coast  of  Africa,  and  was 
connected  with  the  remains  of  an  outbreak  in  S3nia  and  Arabia 
in  1 890-1 89 1.  The  second  arose  mysteriously  in  France  about 
the  time  when  the  overland  invasion  started  from  India.  The 
first  known  case  occurred  in  the  prison  at  Nanterre,  near  Paris, 
on  the  31st  of  March.  Paris  was  affected  in  April,  and  Havre 
in  July.  The  origin  of  this  outbreak,  which  was  of  a  much  less 
violent  character  than  that  which  came  simultaneously  by  way 
of  Russia,  was  never  ascertained.  Its  activity  was  confined 
to  France,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  together 
with  Bdgium  and  Holland,  which  yras  placed  between  two  fires, 
but  escaped  with  but  little  mortality.  The  number  of  persons 
killed  by  cholera  in  1892,  outside  of  India,  was  reckoned  at 
378,449,  and  the  vast  majority  of  those  died  within  six  months. 
The  countries  which  suffered  most  severdy  were  as  follows: — 
Eiuropean  Russia,  151,626;  Caucasus,  69,423;  Central  Asian 
Russia,  31,804;  Siberia,  15,037 — total  for  Russian  empire, 
267,890;  Persia,  63,982 ;Somaliland,  10,000;  Afghanistan,  7,000; 
Germany,  9563;  France,  455o;  Hungary,  1255;  Belgium,  961. 
Curiously  enough,  the  south  of  Europe,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  previous  epidemic  visitation,  escaped.  The  disease 
was  of  the  most  virulent  character.  In  European  Russia 
the  mortality  was  45*8%  of  the  cases,  the  highest  rate  ever 
known  in  that  country;  in  Germany  it  was  51*3%;  and  in 
Aiistria-Hungary,  57-5%.  Of  all  the  localities  attad^ed,  the 
case  of  Hambiurg  was  the  most  remarkable.  The  presence  of 
cholera  was  first  suspected  on  the  i6th  of  August,  when  two 
cases  occurred,  but  it  was  not  officially  dedared  until  the  23rd 
of  August.  By  that  time  the  daily  number  of  victims  had 
already  risen  to  some  hundreds,  while  the  experts  and  authorities 
were  making  up  thdr  minds  whether  they  had  cholera  to  deal 
with  or  not.  Their  dedsion  eventually  came  too  late  and  was 
superfluous,  for  by  the  27  th  of  August  the  people  were  being 
stricken  down  at  the  rate  of  1000  a  day.  This  rate  was  main- 
tained for  four  days,  after  which  the  vehemence  of  the  pestilence 
began  to  abate.  It  gradually  declined,  and  ceased  on  the  14th 
of  November.  Dming  those  three  months  16,956  persons  were 
attacked  and  8605  died,  the  majority  within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  town,  ordinarily  one  of  the  gayest  places  of  business 
and  pleasure  on  the  continent,  became  a  dty  of  the  dead. 
Thousands  of  persons  fled,  carrying  the  disease  into  all  parts 
of  Germany;  the  rest  shut  themsdves  indoors;  the  shops  were 
dosed,  the  trams  ceased  to  run,  the  hotds  and  restaurants  were 
deserted,  and  few  vehides  or  pedestrians  were  seen  in  the  streets. 
At  the  cemetery,  which  lies  about  10  m.  from  the  town,  some 
hundreds  of  men  were  engaged  day  and  night  digging  long 
trenches  to  hold  double  rows  of  coffins,  while  the  funerals  formed 
an  almost  contiauous  procession  along  the  roads;  even  so 
the  victims  could  not  be  buried  fast  enough,  and  their  bodies 
lay  for  days  in  sheds  hastily  T\m  up  as  mortuaries.  Hamburg 
had  been  attacked  by  cholera  on  fourteen  previous  occasions, 
beginning  with  1831,  but  the  mortality  had  never  approached 
that  of  1892;  in  the  worst  year,  which  was  1832,  there  were 
only  3687  cases  and  1765  deaths.  The  disease  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Jewish  emigrants  passing  through  on 
their  way  from  Russia,  but  the  importation  could  not  be  traced. 
The  Jews  were  segregated  and  kept  under  careful  supervision 
from  the  middle  of  July  onwards,  and  no  recognized  case  occurred 
among  them.  The  total  nimiber  of  places  in  Germany  in  which 
cholera  appeared  in  1892  was  269,  but  it  took  no  serious  hold 
anywhere  save  in  Hamburg.  The  distribution  was  chiefly  by  the 
waterways,  which  seem  to  affect  a  larger  number  of  places  than 
the  railways  as  carriers  of  cholera.  In  Paris  907  persons  died, 
and  in  Havre  498.  Between  the  i8th  of  August  and  the  21st  of 
October  38  cases  were  imported  into  England  and  Scotland 
through  deven  different  ports,  but  the  disease  nowhere  obtained 
a  footing.    Seven  vessels  brought  72  cases  to  the  United  States, 
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and  i6  others  occurred  on  shore,  but  there  was  no  further 
dissemination. 

During  the  winter  of  1892-1893  cholera  died  down,  but  never 

wholly    ceased    in    Russia,    Germany,  Austria-Hungary    and 

France.     With  the  return  of  warm  weather  it  showed  renewed 

activity,  and  prevailed  extensively  throughout  Europe.     The 

recorded  mortality  for  the  principsd  countries  was  as  follows: — 

Russia    (chiefly  western  provinces),  41,047;    Austria-Hungary, 

4669;    France,  4000;    Italy,  3036;    Turkey,  1500;    Germany, 

298;   Holland,  376;  Belgium,  372;  England,  139.    Hardly  any 

country  escaped  altogether;     but  Europe  suflfered  less  than 

Arabia,  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.     Cholera  broke  out  at  Mecca 

in  June,  and  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  exceptionally  large 

number  of  pilgrims  caused  an  appalling  mortality.     The  chief 

shereef  estimated  the  mortality  at  50,000.     The  pilgrims  carried 

the  disease  to  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople.     In  Persia  also 

a  recrudescence  took  place  and  proved  enormously  destructive. 

Dr  Barry  estimated  the  mortality  at  70,000.    At  Hamburg, 

;;'iiere  new  waterworks  had  been  installed  with  sand  filtration, 

only  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurred  until  the  autumn,  when  a 

sudden  but  limited  rush  took  place,  which  was  traced  to  a 

defect  in  the  masonry  permitting  unfiltered  Elbe  water  to  pass 

into  the  mains.    In  England  cholera  obtained  a  footing  on  the 

Humber  at  Grimsby,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  Hull,  and  isolated 

attacks  occurred  in  some  50  different  localities.     Excluding  a 

few  ship-borne  cases  the  registered   number   of  attacks   was 

287,  with  135  deaths,  of  which  9  took  place  in  London.     It  is 

interesting  to  compare  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  England 

and  Wales,  and  in  London,  for  each  year  in  which  it  has  prevailed 

since  registration  began: — 


Year. 

England  and  Wales. 

London. 

Deaths. 

Deaths  per  10,000 
living. 

Deaths. 

Deaths  per  10,000 
living. 

{  1848 

M849 
}  1853 
?  1854 
J  1865 
?  1866 

5 1893 
1 1894 

1,908 

53»293 

4419 
20,097 

i»297 

14^378 

i-i 

30-3 

2.4 

109 
0-6 
6-8 
0-05 
nil 

652 

14,137 
883 

10,738 
196 

5.596 
nil' 

2-9 

61 -8 

3-5 
42-8 

0'6 

i8-4 

0-002 

nil 

Pnvea' 
tioa. 


In  1894  no  deaths  from  cholera  were  recorded  in  England, 
but  on  the  continent  it  still  prevailed  over  a  wide  area.  In 
Russia  over  30,000  persons  died  of  it,  in  Germany  about  500, 
but  the  most  violent  outbreak  was  in  Galicia,  where  upwards 
of  8000  deaths  were  registered.  In  1895  it  still  lingered,  chiefly 
in  Russia  and  Galicia,  but  with  greatly  diminished  activity. 
In  that  year  Egypt,  Morocco  and  Japan  were  attacked,  the  last 
severely.  The  disease  then  remained  in  abeyance  until  the 
severe  epidemic  in  India  in  1900. 

The  great  invasion  just  described  was  fruitful  in  lessons  for 
the  prevention  of  cholera.  It  proved  that  the  one  real  and 
sufficient  protection  lies  in  a  standing  condition  of 
good  sanitation  backed  by  an  efficient  and  vigilant 
sanitary  administration.  The  experience  of  Great 
Britain  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  evidence,  but  that  of  Berlin 
was  perhaps  even  more  striking,  for  Berlin  lay  in  the  centre  of 
four  fires,  in  direct  and  frequent  communication  with  Hamburg, 
Russia,  France  and  Austria,  and  without  the  advantage  of  a 
sea  frontier.  Cholera  was  repeatedly  brought  into  Berlm,  but 
never  obtained  a  footing,  and  its  successful  repression  was 
accomplished  without  any  irksome  interference  with  traffic  or 
the  ordinary  business  of  life.  The  general  success  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  in  keeping  cholera  in  check  by  ordinary 
sanitary  means  completed  the  conversion  of  all  enlightened 
nations  to  the  policy  laid  down  so  far  back  as  1865  by  Sir  John 
Simon,  and  advocated  by  Great  Britain  at  a  series  of  international 
congresses — the  policy  of  abandoning  quarantine,  which  Great 
Britain  did  in  1873,  and  trusting  to  sanitary  measures  with 
medical  inspection  of  persons  arriving  from  infected  places. 
This  principle  was  formally  adopted  at  the  international  con- 


ference held  at  Dresden  in  1893,  at  which  a  convention  was  signed 
by  the  delegates  of  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Luxemburg,  Montenegro 
and  the  Netherlands.  Under  this  instrument  the  practice  is 
broadly  as  follows,  though  the  procedure  varies  a  good  deal  in 
different  countries: — Ships  arriving  from  infected  ports  are 
inspected,  and  if  healthy  are  not  detained,  but  bilge-water  and 
drinking-water  are  evacuated,  and  persons  landing  may  be  placed 
under  medical  supervision  without  detention;  infected  ships  are 
detained  only  for  purposes  of  disinfection;  persons  suffering 
from  cholera  are  removed  to  hospital;  other  persons  Undiy^g 
from  an  infected  ship  are  placed  imder  medical  observation, 
which  may  mean  detention  for  five  days  from  the  last  case,  or, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  supervision  in  their  own  homes,  for  which 
purpose  they  give  their  names  and  places  of  destination  before 
landing.  All  goods  are  freed  from  restrictions,  except  rags  and 
articles  believed  to  be  contaminated  by  cholera  matters.  By 
land,  passengers  from  infected  places  are  similarly  inspected 
at  the  frontiers  and  their  luggage  "  disinfected  " — ^in  all  cases 
a  pious  ceremony  of  no  practical  value,  involving  a  short  but 
often  a  vexatious  delay;  only  those  found  suffering  from  cholera 
can  be  detained.  Each  nation  is  pledged  to  notify  the  others 
of  the  existence  within  its  own  borders  of  a  "  foyer  "  of  cholera, 
by  which  is  meant  a  focus  or  centre  of  infection.  The  precise 
interpretation  of  the  term  is  left  to  each  government,  and  is 
treated  in  a  rather  elastic  fashion  by  some,  but  it  is  generally 
understood  to  imply  the  occurrence  of  non-imported  cases  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  point  to  the  local  presence  cf  infection. 
The  question  of  guarding  Europe  generally  from  the  danger  of 
diffusion  by  pilgrims  through  the  Red  Sea  was  settled  at  another 
conference  held  in  Paris  in  1894.  The  provisions  agreed  on 
included  the  inspection  of  pilgrims  at  ports  of  departure,  deten- 
tion of  infected  or  suspected  persons,  and  supervision  of  pilgrim 
ships  and  of  pilgrims  proceeding  overland  to  Mecca. 

The  substitution  of  the  procedure  above  described  for  the 
old  measures  of  quarantine  and  other  still  more  drastic  inter- 
ferences with  traffic  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  sanitary 
service  and  fairly  good  sanitary  conditions  if  cholera  is  to  be 
effectually  prevented.  No  doubt  if  sanitation  were  perfect  in 
any  place  or  country,  cholera,  along  with  many  other  diseases, 
might  there  be  ignored,  but  sanitation  is  not  perfect  anywhere, 
and  therefore  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  system  of 
notification  with  prompt  segregation  of  the  sick  and  destruction 
of  infective  material.  These  things  imply  a  regular  organization, 
and  it  is  to  the  public  health  service  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
complete  mastery  of  cholera  has  mainly  been  due  in  recent  years, 
and  particularly  in  1893.  Of  sanitary  conditions  the  most 
important  is  unquestionably  the  water-supply.  So  many 
irrefragable  proofs  of  this  fact  were  given  during  1 892-1 893 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  refer  to  the  time-honoured  case 
of  the  Broad  Street  pump.  At  Samarkand  three  regiments 
were  encamped  side  by  side  on  a  level  plain  close  to  a  stream  of 
water.  The  colonel  of  one  regiment  took  extraordinary  precau- 
tions, placing  a  guard  over  the  river,  and  compelling  his  men  to 
use  boiled  water  even  for  washing.  Not  a  single  case  of  cholera 
occurred  in  that  regiment,  while  the  others,  in  which  only 
ordinary  precautions  were  taken,  lost  over  xoo  men.  At  Askabad 
the  cholera  had  almost  disappeared,  when  a  banquet  was  given 
by  the  governor  in  honour  of  the  tsar's  name-day.  Of  the  guests 
one-half  died  within  twenty-four  hours;  a  military  band,  which 
was  present,  lost  40  men  out  of  50;  and  one  regiment  lost  half 
its  men  and  9  officers.  Within  forty-eight  hours  1300  persons 
died  out  of  a  to tal  population  of  about  1 3 ,000.  The  water  supply 
came  from  a  small  stream,  and  just  before  the  banquet  a  heavy 
rain-storm  had  occurred,  which  swept  into  the  stream  all  surface 
refuse  from  an  infected  village  higher  up  and  some  distance  from 
the  banks.  But  the  classical  example  was  Hamburg.  The 
water-supply  is  obtained  from  the  Elbe,  which  became  infected 
by  some  means  not  ascertained.  The  drainage  from  the  town 
also  runs  into  the  river,  and  the  movement  of  the  tide  was 
sufficient  to  carry  the  sewage  matter  up  above  the  water-intake. 
The  water  itself,  which  is  no  cleaner  than  that  of  the  Thames 
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at  London  Bridge,  underwent  no  purification  whatever  before 
distribution.  It  passed  through  a  couple  of  ponds,  supposed 
to  act  as  settling  tanks,  but  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  town 
and  increased  demand  for  water  it  was  pumped  through  too 
rapidly  to  permit  of  any  subsidence.  Eels  and  other  fish  con- 
stantly found  their  way  into  the  houses,  while  the  mains  were 
lined  with  vegetation  and  Crustacea.  The  water-pipes  of  Ham- 
burg had  a  peculiar  and  abundant  fauna  and  flora  of  their  own, 
and  the  water  they  delivered  was  commonly  called  Fleischhrilhe, 
from  its  resemblance  to  thick  soup.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
Altona,  which  is  continuous  with  Hamburg,  the  water  was 
filtered  through  sand.  In  all  other  respects  the  conditions  were 
identical,  yet  in  Altona  only  328  persons  died,  against  8605  in 
Hamburg.  In  some  streets  one  side  lies  in  Hamburg,  the  other 
in  Altona,  and  cholera  stopped  at  the  dividing  line,  the  Hamburg 
side  being  full  of  cases  and  the  Altona  side  untouched.  In  the 
following  year,  when  Hamburg  had  the  new  filtered  supply,  it 
enjoyed  equal  immunity,  save  for  a  short  period  when,  as  we 
have  said,  raw  Elbe  water  accidentally  entered  the  mains. 

But  water,  though  the  most  important  condition,  is  not  the 
only  one  afifecting  the  incidence  of  cholera.  The  case  of  Grimsby 
furnished  a  striking  lesson  to  the  contrary.  Here  the  disease 
obtained  a  decided  hold,  in  spite  of  a  pure  water-supply,  through 
the  fouling  of  the  soil  by  cesspits  and  defective  drainage.  At 
Havre  also  its  prevalence  was  due  to  a  similar  cause.  Further, 
it  was  conclusively  proved  at  Grimsby  that  cholera  can  be  spread 
by  sewage-fed  shell-fish.  Several  of  the  local  outbreaks  in 
England  were  traced  to  the  ingestion  of  oysters  obtained  from 
the  Grimsby  beds.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  all  insanitary 
conditions  favour  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  some  degree. 
Preventive  inoculation  with  an  attenuated  virus  was  introduced 
by  W.  M.  W.  Haffkine,  and  has  been  extensively  used  in  India, 
with  considerable  appearance  of  success  so  far  as  the  statistical 
evidence  goes. 

As  already  remarked,  the  latest  manifestations  of  cholera 
show  that  it  has  lost  none  of  its  former  virulence  and  fatality. 
Ttwimeiuf^^^  sjonptoms  are  now  regarded  as  the  effects  of  the 
toxic  action  of  the  poison  formed  by  the  micro-organisms 
upon  the  tissues  and  especially  upon  the  nervous  system.  But 
this  theory  has  not  led  to  any  effective  treatment.  Drugs  in 
great  variety  were  tried  in  the  continental  hospitals  in  1892,  but 
without  any  distinct  success.  The  old  controversy  between  the 
aperient  and  the  astringent  treatment  reappeared.  In  Russia 
the  former,  which  aims  at  evacuating  the  poison,  was  more 
generally  adopted;  in  Germany  the  latter,  which  tries  to 
conserve  strength  by  stopping  the  flux,  found  more  favour. 
Two  methods  of  treatment  were  invariably  found  to  give  great 
relief,  if  not  to  prolong  life  and  promote  recovery — the  hot  bath 
and  the  injection  of  normal  saline  solution  into  the  veins  or  the 
subcutaneous  tissue.  These  two  should  always  be  tried  in  the 
cold  and  collapsed  stages  of  cholera. 

See  Local  Government  Board  Reports^  i8q2--qs-q4-qs  ;  Clemow, 
The  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1802  in  the  Russian  Empire;  Wall,  Asiatic 
Cholera;  Notter,  Epidemiological  SocieWs  Transactions ^  vol.  xvii. ; 
Emmerich  and  Geinund,Jldr«nc^n.  med,  Wochenschr.  (1904),  pp.  1086- 
1157;  Wherry,  Department  of  the  Interior  Bureau  of  Government 
Laboratories y  No.  19  (October  1004,  Manila);  Wherry  and  M*Dill, 
Ibid.  No.  31  (May  1905,  Manila;. 

CHOLET,  a  town  of  western  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  41  m.  S.E.  of  Nantes 
on  the  Ouest-fitat  railway  between  that  town  and  Poitiers.  Pop. 
(1906)  16,554.  Cholet  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Moine,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the  15th  century. 
A  public  garden  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  castle;  the  public 
buildings  and  churches,  the  finest  of  which  is  Notre-Dame,  are 
modern.  The  public  institutions  include  the  sub-prefecture,  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  of 
trade-arbitrators,  and  a  communal  college.  There  are  granite 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  chief  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  linen  handkerchiefs,  which  is  also 
carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  communes  on  a  large  scale. 
Woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  are  also  produced,  and  bleaching 
and  the  manufacture  of  preserved  foods  are  carried  on.     Cholet 


is  the  most  important  centre  in  France  for  the  sale  of  fat  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigs,  for  which  Paris  is  the  chief  market.  Megalithic 
monuments  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  owes 
the  rise  of  its  prosperity  to  the  settlement  of  weavers  there  by 
Edouard  Colbert,  count  of  Maul^vrier,  a  brother  of  the  great 
Colbert.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  La  Vendue  of  1793, 
insomuch  that  for  years  afterwards  it  was  almost  without  in- 
habitants. 

CHOLON  ("  great  market "),  a  town  of  French  Indo-China, 
the  largest  commercial  centre  of  Cochin  China,  3^  m.  S.W.  of 
Saigon,  with  which  it  is  united  by  railway,  steam-tramway  and 
canal.  Cholon  was  founded  by  Chinese  immigrants  about  1780, 
and  is  situated  on  the  Chinese  arroyo  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Lo-(jom  and  a  canal.  Its  waterways  are  frequented  by  innumer- 
able boats  and  lined  in  some  places  with  native  dwellings  built 
on  piles,  in  others  by  quays  and  houses  of  French  construction. 
Its  population  is  almost  entirely  Asiatic,  and  has  more  than 
trebled  since  1880.  In  that  year  it  had  only  45,000  inhabit- 
ants; in  1907  it  numbered  about  138,000.  Of  these,  42,000  were 
Chinese,  73,000  Annamese,  and  155  French  (exclusive  of  a  garrison 
of  92);  the  remainder  consisted  of  Cambodians  and  Asiatic 
foreigners.  During  the  rice  season  the  town  is  visited  by  a 
floating  population  of  21,000  persons.  The  Chinese  are  divided 
into  congregations  according  to  their  place  of  origin.  Cholon  is 
administered  by  a  municipal  council,  composed  of  French, 
Annamese  and  Chinese  traders.  An  administrator  of  native 
affairs,  nominated  by  the  governor,  fills  the  office  of  mayor. 
There  are  a  fine  mimicipal  hospital  and  municipal  schools  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  principal  thoroughfares  are  lighted  by  electric 
light.  The  rice  trade,  almost  monopolized  by  the  Chinese,  is 
the  leading  industry,  the  rice  being  treated  in  large  steam  mills. 
Tanning,  dyeing,  copper-founding,  glass,  brick  and  pottery 
manufacture,  stone  working,  timber-sawing  and  junk  building 
are  also  included  among  the  industries. 

CHOLONES,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  living  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Huallaga  river  in  the  Amazon  valley.  The  name 
is  that  given  them  by  the  Spanish.  They  were  first  met  by  the 
Franciscans,  who  established  mission  villages  among  them 
in  1676.  They  are  a  wild  race  but  mild-mannered,  very  super- 
stitious, and  pride  themselves  on  their  skill  as  doctors.  Their 
chief  weapon  is  the  blow-pipe,  in  the  use  of  which  they  are  adepts. 

CHOLULA,  an  ancient  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and  on 
the  plateau  of  Puebla,  8  m.  by  rail  W.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  6912  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1900,  estimate)  9000. 
The  Interoceanic  railway  passes  through  Cholula,  but  the  city's 
commercial  and  industrial  standing  is  overshadowed  by  that  of 
its  larger  and  more  modern  neighbour.  At  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  Cholula — then  known  as  Chololan — ^was  a 
large  and  important  town,  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the 
god  Quetzalcoatl,  who  had  here  one  of  the  most  imposing  temples 
in  Anahuac,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This  pyramid,  constructed  of 
sun-dried  bricks  and  earth,  177  ft.  high,  and  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  45  acres,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  town 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  los  Remedios.  A  comer'  of  the  lower  terrace  of  this  great 
pyramid  was  cut  through  in  the  construction  of  the  Puebla  road, 
but  nothing  was  discovered  to  explain  its  purpose,  which  was 
probably  that  of  furnishing  an  imposing  site  for  a  temple. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  its  age  and  history,  as  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  Cortez  and  his  companions  destroyed  whatever  historical 
data  the  temple  may  have  contained.  Cholula  was  visited  by 
Cortez  in  1 519  during  his  eventful  march  inland  to  Montezuma's 
capital,  Tenochtitlan,  when  he  treacherously  massacred  its 
inhabitants  and  pillaged  the  city,  pretending  to  distrust  the 
hospitable  inhabitants.  Cortez  estimated  that  the  town  then 
had  20,000  habitations,  and  its  suburbs  as  many  more,  but  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  deliberate  exaggeration.  The  Cholulans 
were  of  Nahuatl  origin  and  were  semi-independent,  yielding 
only  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Montezuma.  They  were  a  trading 
people,  holding  fairs,  and  exchanging  their  manufactures  of 
textiles  and  pottery  for  other  produce.    The  pyramid  is  believed 
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to  have  been  built  by  a  people  occupying  this  region  before  the 
Cholulans. 

CHOPIN,  FREDERIC  FRANCOIS  (1810-1849),  Polish  musical 
composer  and  pianist,  was  bom  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw, 
on  the  22nd  of  February  1810  {not  the  ist  of  March  1809). 
His  father,  of  French  origin,  bom  at  Nancy  in  1770,  had  married 
a  Polish  lady,  Justine  Krzyzanowska.  Frederic  was  their  third 
child.  His  first  musical  education  he  received  from  Adalbert 
Ziwny,  a  Czech  musician,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate 
admirerof  J.  S.Bach.  He  also  received  a  good  general  education 
at  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  Warsaw,  where  he  was  supported 
by  Prince  Antoine  Radziwill,  a  generous  protector  of  artistic 
talent  and  himself  well  known  as  the  composer  of  music  to 
Goethe's  Faust  and  other  works.  His  musical  genius  opened 
to  Chopin  the  best  circles  of  Polish  society,  at  that  time  unrivalled 
in  Europe  for  its  ease  of  intercourse,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  its 
women,  and  its  liberal  appreciation  of  artistic  gifts.  These  early 
impressions  were  of  lasting  influence  on  Chopin's  development. 
While  at  college  he  received  thorough  instruction  in  the  theory 
of  his  art  from  Joseph  Eisner,  a  learned  musician  and  director  of 
the  conservatoire  at  Warsaw.  When  in  1829  he  left  his  native 
town  for  Vienna,  where  his  dSbut  as  a  pianist  took  place,  he  was 
in  all  respects  a  perfectly  formed  and  developed  artist.  There 
is  in  his  compositions  little  of  that  gradual  progress  which,  for 
instance,  in  Beethoven  necessitates  a  classification  of  his  works 
according  to  different  periods.  Chopin's  individuality  and  his 
style  were  distinctly  pronounced  in  that  set  of  variations  on 
"  La  ci  darem  "  which  excited  the  wondering  enthusiasn  of  Robert 
Schumann.  In  1 831  he  left  Vienna  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
London;  but  on  his  way  to  England  he  reached  Paris  and  settled 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Here  again  he  soon  became  the 
favourite  and  musical  hero  of  society.  His  connexion  with 
Madame  Dudevant,  better  known  by  her  literary  pseudonym 
of  George  Sand  (q.v,),  is  an  important  feature  of  Chopin's  life. 
When  in  1839  ^  health  began  to  fail,  George  Sand  went  with  him 
to  Majorca,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  her  tender  care  that  the 
composer  recovered  his  health  for  a  time.  Chopin  declared  that 
the  destruction  of  his  relations  with  Madame  Dudevant  in  1847 
broke  up  his  life.  The  association  of  these  two  artists  has 
provoked  a  whole  literature  on  the  nature  of  their  relations,  of 
which  the  novelist's  Un  Uiver  d  Majorque  was  the  beginning. 
The  last  ten  years  of  Chopin's  life  were  a  continual  stmggle 
with  the  pulmonary  disease  to  which  he  succumbed  in  Paris 
on  the  17  th  of  October  1849.  The  year  before  his  death  he 
visited  England,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his 
numerous  admirers.  Chopin  died  in  the  arms  of  his  sister,  who 
hastened  from  Poland  to  his  death-bed.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pdre  Lachaise.  A  small  monument  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  composer  at  Wasswan  in  1880.  Portraits 
and  medallions  of  Chopin  were  executed  by  Ary  Scheffer  and 
Eugene  Delacroix,  and  by  the  sculptors  Bary  and  C16singer. 

A  distinguished  English  amateur  thus  records  his  impressions 
of  Chopin's  style  of  pianoforte-playing  compared  with  those  of 
other  masters.  "  His  technical  cnaracteristics  may  be  broadly 
indicated  as  negation  of  bravura,  absolute  perfection  of  finger- 
play,  and  of  the  legatissimo  touch,  on  which  no  other  pianist  has 
ever  so  entirely  leant,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  high  relief  and  point 
which  the  modem  German  school,  after  the  examples  of  Liszt 
and  Thalberg,  has  so  effectively  developed  It  is  in  these  feature 
that  we  must  recognize  that  Grundverschiedenfieit  (fundamental 
difference)  which  according  to  Mendelssohn  distinguished 
Chopin's  playing  from  that  of  these  masters,  and  in  no  less  degree 
from  the  example  and  teaching  of  Moscheles.  .  •  .  Imagine  a 
delicate  man  of  extreme  refinement  of  mien  and  manner,  sitting 
at  the  piano  and  playing  with  no  sway  of  the  body  and  scarcely 
any  movement  of  the  arms,  depending  entirely  upon  his  narrow 
feminine  hands  and  slender  fingers.  The  wide  arpeggios  in  the 
left  hand,  maintained  in  a  continuous  stream  of  tone  by  the  strict 
legato  and  fine  and  constant  use  of  the  damper-pedal,  formed 
an  harmonious  substructure  for  a  wonderfully  poetic  cantabile. 
His  delicate  pianissimo,  the  ever-changing  modifications  of  tone 
and  time  (tempo  rubato)  were  of  indescribable  effect.    Even  in 


energetic  passages  he  scarcely  ever  exceeded  an  ordinary  mezso- 
forte.  His  playing  as  a  whole  was  unique  in  its  kind,  and  no 
traditions  of  it  can  remain,  for  there  is  no  school  of  Chopin  the 
pianist,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  could  never  be  regarded 
as  a  public  player,  and  his  best  pupils  were  nearly  all 
amateurs." 

In  looking  through  the  Hst  of  his  compositions,  teeming  with 
mazurkas,  valses,  polonaises,  and  other  forms  of  national  dance 
music,  one  could  hardly  suppose  that  here  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  natures  has  revealed  itself.  This  seeming  paradox 
is  solved  by  the  type  of  Chopin's  nationality,  of  which  it  has  justly 
been  said  that  its  very  dances  are  sadness  intensified.  But  not- 
withstanding this  strongly  pronounced  national  type  of  his 
compositions,  his  music  is  always  expressive  of  his  individual  feel- 
ings and  sufferings  to  a  degree  rarely  met  with  in  the  annals  of 
the  art.  He  is  indeed  the  lyrical  composer  par  excellence  of  the 
modem  school,  and  the  intensity  of  his  expression  finds  its  equal 
in  literature  only  in  the  songs  of  Heinrich  Heine,  to  whom  Chopin 
has  been  justly  compared.  A  sensation  of  such  high-strungpassion 
cannot  be  prolonged.  Hence  we  see  that  the  shorter  forms  of 
music,  the  6tude,  the  nocturne,  besides  the  national  dancesalready 
alluded  to,  are  chosen  by  Ch  jpin  in  preference.  Even  when  he 
treats  the  larger  forms  of  the  concerto  or  the  sonata  this  concen- 
trated, not  to  say  pointed,  character  of  Chopin's  style  becomes 
obvious.  The  more  extended  dimensions  seem  to  encumber 
the  freedom  of  his  movements.  The  concerto  for  pianoforte 
with  accompaniment  of  the  orchestra  in  E  may  be  instanced. 
Here  the  adagio  takes  the  form  of  a  romance,  and  in  the  final 
rondo  the  rhythm  of  a  Polish  dance  becomes  recognizable  while 
the  instrumentation  throughout  is  meagre  and  wanting  in  colour. 
Chopin  is  out  of  his  element,  and  even  the  beauty  of  his  melodies 
and  harmonies  cannot  wholly  banish  the  impression  of  incon- 
gruity. Fortunate! y  he  himself  knew  the  limits  of  his  power,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions  his  works  belong  to  that  class  of  minor 
compositions  of  which  he  was  an  unrivalled  master.  Barring 
a  collection  of  Polish  songs,  two  concertos,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  concerted  pieces  of  chamber  music,  almost  all  his 
works  are  written  for  the  pianoforte  solo;  the  symphony,  the 

oratorio,  the  opera,  he  never  attempted. 

Chopin's  works  group  themselves  firstly  into  the  period  from  Op.  i 
to  22,  which  includes  nearly  all  his  attempts  at  lar^e  or  classical 
forms,  e,g,  the  works  with  orchestra,  Op.  2  (variations  on  La  ci 
darem),  Opp.  ii  and  14  (concertos),  Op.  i^  (Polish  fantasia),  Op.  14 
{Krakowiai,  a  concerto-rondo  in  mazurka-rhythm),  and  Op.  22 
(Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise),  besides  the  solo  rondos  Opp.  1, 
5,  16,  and  the  variations  Op.  12  and  the  essays  in  chamber  music 
Opp.  3,  8,  65.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  mature  lyric  style  of  his 
second  period  already  beg:an  with  Op.  6  (4  mazurkas),  and  though 
it  is  not  confined  to  small  forms,  the  larger  mature  works  (beginning 
with  the  ballade  Op.  23  and  excepting  only  the  sonata  Op.  58  and 
the  Alleero  de  Concert  Op.  46)  are  as. independent  of  tradition  as 
the  smallest.  It  is  well  to  sift  the  posthumous  works  from  those 
published  under  Chopin's  direction,  tor  the  last  three  mazurkas  are 
the  onl>r  things  he  did  not  keep  back  as  misrepresenting  him.  On 
these  principles  his  mature  works  are  summed  up  in  the  42  mazurkas 
(Opp.  6,  7,  17,  24,  50,  53,  41,  50,  56,  59,  63,  and  the  beautiful  con- 
tribution to  the  collection  Notre  temps) ;  7  polonaises  (Opp.  26,  40, 
53,  61);  24  preludes  (in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys)  Op.  28,  and 
the  single  larger  prelude  Op.  45 ;  27  Etudes  (12  in  Op.  10, 12  in  Op.  25, 
and  3  written  for  the  Mithode  des  mithodes) ;  18  nocturnes  (Opp.  9, 
15,  27,  32,  37,  48,  55,  62);  4  ballades,  in  forms  of  Chopin's  own 
invention  (Opp.  23,  38,  47,  52^  4  scherzos  (Opp.  20,  31,  39,  5^); 
8  waltzes  (Opp.  18,  34,  42,  64) ;  and  several  pieces  of  various  de- 
scription, notably  the  great  fantasia  Op.  49  and  the  impromptus 
Opp.  29,  36,  51. 

The  posthumous  works  number  35  pieces,  besides  a  small  volume 
of  songs  a  few  of  which  are  of  great  interest. 

Franz  Liszt  wrote  a  charming  sketch  of  Chopin's  life  and  art  (F. 
Choptn,  par  F.  Liszt,  Paris,  1851),  and  a  very  appreciative  though 
somewhat  eccentric  analysis  of  his  work  appeared  anonymously  m 
1842  (An  Essay  on  the  Works  of  Frldhic  Chopin,  London).  The 
standard  biography  is  the  English  work  of  Professor  F.  Niecks 
(Novello,  1888).  See  also  W.  H.  Hadow,  Studies  in  Modem  Music, 
second  series  (1908).  The  editions  of  Chopin's  works  by  his  pupil 
Mikuli  and  by  Klindworth  are  full  of  valuable  elucidation  as  to 
methods  of  performance,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not  distinguish 
the  commentary  from  the  text.  The  critical  edition  published  by 
Brcitkopf  and  Hartel.  with  all  its  mistakes,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  students  who  wish  to  know  what  Chopin  wished  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  players  of  independent  judgment. 
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CHOPSTICKS^  the  ''  pidgin-English  "  name  for  the  pair  of 
small  tapering  sticks  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  eating. 
"Chop"  is  pidgin-English  for  "quick,"  the  Chinese  word 
for  the  articles  being  kwai-tsze^  meaning  "  the  quick  ones." 
"  Chopsticks  "  are  conmionly  made  of  wood,  bone  or  ivory, 
somewhat  longer  and  slightly  thinner  than  a  lead-pencil.  Held 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  they  are  used 
as  tongs  to  take  up  portions  of  the  food,  which  is  brought  to  table 
cut  up  into  small  and  convenient  pieces,  or  as  means  for  sweeping 
the  rice  and  small  particles  of  food  into  the  mouth  from  the  bowl. 
Many  rules  of  etiquette  govern  the  proper  conduct  of  the  chop- 
sticks; laying  them  across  the  bowl  is  a  sign  that  the  guest 
wishes  to  leave  the  table;  they  are  not  used  during  a  time  of 
mourning,  when  food  is  eaten  with  the  fingers;  and  various 
methods  of  handling  them  form  a  secret  code  of  signalling. 

CHORAGUS  (the  Lat.  form  of  Gr.  xopay^  or  xoffirY&Sj  leader 
of  the  chorus),  the  citizen  chosen  to  imdertake  the  expense  of 
furnishing  and  instructing  the  chorus  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals 
at  Athens  (see  Liturgy  and  Finance).  The  name  is  given  to  an 
assistant  to  the  professor  of  music  at  the  university  of  Oxford, 
whose  office  was  foimded,  with  that  of  the  professor,  in  1626  by 
Dr  William  Heather. 

CHORALE  (from  the  Lat.  choralis,  sc.  cantus;  the  final  e  is 
added  to  show  the  Ger.  pronunciation  chordl),  a  term  in  music 
used  by  English  writers  to  indicate  the  hymn-times  composed 
or  adopted  for  use  in  church  by  the  German  reformers.  German 
writers,  however,  apply  the  terms  "  Choral "  and  "  Chorale- 
gesang,"  as  Luther  himself  would  apply  them,  to  any  solemn 
melody  used  in  the  church.  It  is  thus  the  equivalent  of  canto 
fermo;  and  the  German  rhymed  versions  of  the  biblical  and 
other  ancient  canticles,  such  as  the  Magnificat  and  the  Te  Deum, 
are  set  to  curious  corruptions  of  the  corresponding  Gregorian 
tunes,  which  adaptations  the  composers  of  classical  German 
music  called  chorales  with  no  more  scruple  than  they  applied 
the  name  to  tunes  of  secular  origin,  German  or  foreign.  The 
peculiarity  of  German  chorale-music,  however,  is  that  its  use, 
and  consequently  much  of  its  invention,  not  only  arose  in 
connexion  with  the  Reformation,  by  which  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  became  "  understanded  of  the  people,"  but  also  that 
it  belongs  to  a  musical  epoch  in  which*  symmetry  of  melody 
and  rhythm  was  beginning  to  assume  artistic  importance.  The 
growing  sense  of  form  shown  by  some  of  Luther's  own  tunes 
(e.g.  Vom  Hitnmel  hoch,  da  komm'  ich  her)  soon  advanced,  especi- 
ally in  the  tunes  of  Crtiger,  beyond  any  that  was  shown  by  folk- 
music;  and  it  provided  an  invaluable  bulwark  against  the 
chaos  that  was  threatening  to  swamp  music  on  all  sides  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  By  Bach's  time  all  the  poly- 
phonic instrumental  and  vocal  art-forms  of  the  i8th  century 
were  mature;  and  though  he  loved  to  derive  the  design  as  well 
as  the  details  of  a  large  movement  from  the  shape  of  the  chorale 
tune  on  which  it  was  based,  he  became  quite  independent  of  any 
aid  from  symmetry  in  the  tune  as  raw  material.  The  chorus 
of  his  cantata  Jesus  nun  set  gepreiset  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
designed  and  quite  the  longest  of  movements  ever  based  upon 
a  chorale-time  treated  phrase  by  phrase.  Yet  the  tune  is  one 
of  the  most  intractable  in  the  world,  though  its  most  unpromising 
portion  is  the  basis  of  the  most  impressive  feature  in  Bach's 
design  (the  slow  middle  section  in  triple  time). 

The  national  character  of  the  German  chorale,  and  the  recent 
great  development  of  interest  in  folk-music,  together  with  the 
unique  importance  of  Bach's  work,  have  combined  to  tempt 
writers  on  music  to  over-estimate  the  distinctness  of  the  art- 
forms  based  upon  the  German  chorale.  There  is  really  nothing 
in  these  art-forms  which  is  not  continuous  with  the  universal 
practice  of  writing  counterpoint  on  a  canto  fermo.  And  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  however  fascinating  may  be 
the  study  of  the  relation  between  artistic  forms  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  no  art  can  successfully  express  more  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age  than  its  own  technical  resources  will  adnlit.  Choral 
music  in  all  ages  has  tended  to  consist  largely  of  counterpoint 
on  a  canto  fermo  (see  Contrapuntal  Forms).  Where  there  are 
not  many  canto  fermos  in  constant  use  in  the  church,  composers 


will  be  driven  to  use  them  rather  unsystematically  as  special 
effects,  and  to  rely  for  the  most  part  on  other  artistic  devices, 
though  any  use  of  melodies  in  long  notes  against  quicker  counter- 
point will  be  aesthetically  indistinguishable  from  counterpoint 
on  a  canto  fermo.  Thus  Handel  in  his  Italian  and  English  works 
wrote  no  entire  chorale  movements,  yet  what  is  the  passage 
in  the  "  Hallelujah  "  chorus  from  "  the  kingdom  of  this  world  " 
to  the  end  but  a  treatment  of  the  second  part  of  the  chorale 
Wachet  auf?  How  shall  we  describe  the  treatment  of  the  words 
"  And  their  cry  came  up  unto  the  Lord  "  in  the  fi^t  chorus  of 
Israel  in  Egypt,  except  as  the  treatment  of  a  phrase  of  chorale 
or  canto  fermo?  Again,  to  return  to  the  i6th  century,  what  are 
the  hymns  of  Palestrina  but  figured  chorales?  In  what  way, 
except  in  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  Gregorian  phrasing,  do 
they  differ  from  the  contemporary  setting  by  Orlando  di  Lasso, 
also  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  the  German  diorale  Vater  unser  im 
Himmelreich?  In  modern  times  the  use  of  German  chorales, 
as  in  Mendelssohn's  oratorios  and  organ-sonatas,  has  had  rather 
the  aspect  of  a  revival  than  of  a  development;  though  the 
technique  and  .spirit  of  Brahms's  posthumous  organ  chorale- 
preludes  is  thoroughly  modem  and  vital. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  practically  the  earliest  collection 
of  "  Chorales  "  is  that  made  by  Luther  and  Tohann  Walther  (1496- 
1570),  the  Enchiridion,  published  in  1524.  Next  in  importance  we 
may  place  the  Genevan  Fsalter  (ist  ed.,  Strassburg,  1542,  final  edition 
1562),  which  is  now  conclusively  proved  to  be  the  work  of  Bourgeois. 
From  this  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  borrowed  extensively  (1562). 
The  psalter  of  C.  Goudimel( Paris,  1565)  is  another  among  many 
prominent  collections  showing  the  steps  towards  congr^ational 
singing,  i.e.  the  restriction  to  "  note-against-note "  counterpoint 
{sc.  plain  harmony),  and,  in  twelve  cases,  the  assigning  of  the  melody 
to  the  treble  instead  of  to  the  tenor.  The  first  hymn-book  in  which 
this  latter  step  was  acted  on  throughout  is  Osiander's  GeisUiche 
Lieder  .  .  .  also  gesetzt,  doss  ein  chrtstliche  Gemein  durchaus  mit- 
singen  kann  (1586).  But  many  of  the  finest  and  most  famous  tunes 
are  of  much  later  origin  than  any  such  collections.  Several  (e.g. 
Ichfreue  mich  in  dir)  cannot  be  traced  before  Bach,  and  were  ver>' 
probably  composed  by  him.  (D.  F.  T.) 

CHORIAMBIC  VERSE,  or  Choriambics,  the  name  ^ven  to 
Greek  or  Latin  lyrical  poetry  in  which  the  sound  of  the  chori- 
ambus  predominates.  The  choriambus  is  a  verse-foot  consisting 
of  a  trochee  united  with  and  preceding  an  iambus,  -u  0  -,  The 
choriamb!  are  never  used  alone,  but  are  usually  preceded  by  a 
spondee  and  followed  by  an  iambus.  The  line  so  formed  is  called 
an  asclepiad,  traditionally  because  it  was  invented  by  the 
Aeolian  poet  Asclepiades  of  Samos.  Choriambic  verse  was  first 
used  by  the  poets  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  Sappho,  in  particular, 
produced  magnificent  effects  with  it.  The  measure,  as  used  by 
the  early  Greeks,  is  essentially  lyrical  and  impassioned.  Mingled 
with  other  metres,  it  was  constantly  serviceable  in  choral  writing, 
to  which  it  was  believed  to  give  a  stormy  and  mysterious  char- 
acter. The  Greater  Asclepiad  was  a  term  used  for  a  line  in  which 
the  wild  music  was  prolonged  by  the  introduction  of  a  supple- 
mentary choriambus.  This  was  much  employed  by  Sappho 
and  by  Alcaeus,  as  well  as  in  Alexandrian  times  by  Callimachus 
and  Theocritus.  Among  the  Latins,  Horace,  in  imitation  of 
Alcaeus,  made  constant  use  of  choriambic  verse.  Metrical 
experts  distinguish  six  varieties  of  it  in  his  Odes.  This  is  an 
example  of  his  greater  asclepiad  {Qd.  i.  11): — 


—  \^\j— 


—  XJ 


en.,  — 


Tu  ne  I  quaesieris  |  scire  nefas  |  quern  mihi,  quern  i  tibi 
Finem  |  Di  dederint  I  LeuconoS;  I  nee  Babylonjios 
Tentar|is  numeros.  |  Ut  melius  |  quic<}uid  erit,  j  pati! 
Seu  plu|res  hiemes,  |  seu  tribuit  |  Jupiter  ul|timam, 
Quae  nunc  |  oppositis  |  debllitat  |  pumicibus  |  mare 
Tyrrhe|num. 

In  later  times  of  Rome,  both  Seneca  and  Prudentius  wrote 

choriambic  verse  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.    Swinburne 

even  introduced  it  into  English  poetry:— 

Love,  what  I  ailed  them  to  leave  j  life  that  was  made  |  lovely,  we 

thought  I  with  love? 
What  sweet  |  vision  of  sleep  |  lured  thee  away  |  down  from  the  light 
I  above? 
Such  lines  as  these  make  a  brave  attempt  to  resuscitate  the 
measured  sound  of  the  greater  asclepiad.  (E.  G.) 

CHORICIUS,  of  Gaza,  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Anastasius  I.  (a.d.  491-518).    He  was  the  pupil 
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of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  Procopius 
of  Caesarea,  the  historian.  A  number  of  his  declamations  and 
descriptive  treatises  have  been  preserved.  The  declamations, 
which  are  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  explanatory  commen- 
taries, chiefly  consist  of  panegyrics,  funeral  orations  and  the 
stock  themes  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  The  '  ETri^aXdjiuot  or 
wedding  speeches,  wishing  prosperity  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, strike  out  a  new  line.  Choricius  was  also  the  author 
of  so-called  'Eic^pdaas,  descriptions  of  works  of  art  after  the 
manner  of  Philostratus.  The  moral  maxims,  which  were  a 
constant  feature  of  his  writings,  were  largely  drawn  upon  by 
Macarius  Chrysocephalas,  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia  (middle 
of  the  14th  century),  in  his  Rodonia  (rose-garden),  a  voluminous 
collection  of  ethical  sayings.  The  style  of  Choricius  is  praised 
by  Photius  as  pure  and  elegant,  but  he  is  censured  for  lack  of 
naturalness.  A  special  feature  of  his  style  is  the  persistent 
avoidance  of  hiatus,  peculiar  to  what  is  called  the  school  of 
Gaza. 

Editions  by  J.  F.  Boissonade  (1846,  supplemented  by  C.  Graux 
in  Revue  de  phtlologie^  1877)  and  R.  Forster  (i 882-1894);  see  also 
C.  Kirsten,  "  Quaestiones  Choricianae  in  Breslauer  phtlologische 
Ahhandlungen,  vii.  (1894),  and  article  by  W.  Schmid  in  Pauly- 
VVissowa's  Realencyclophdie,  iii.  2  (1809).  On  the  Gaza  school  see 
K.  Seitz,  Die  Schide  von  Gaza  (Heidelberg,  1892). 

CHORIN»  AARON  (1766-1844),  Hungarian  rabbi  and  pioneer 
of  religious  reform.  He  favoured  the  use  of  the  organ  and  of 
prayers  in  the  vernacular,  and  was  instrumental  in  founding 
schools  on  modern  lines.  Chorin  was  thus  regarded  as  a  leader 
of  the  newer  Judaism.  He  also  interested  himself  in  public 
affairs;  and  his  son  Francis  was  a  Hungarian  deputy. 

See  L.  L6w,  Gesammelte  Schriften,  ii.  251. 

CHORIZONTES  C'  separators  ")i  the  name  given  to  the 
Alexandrian  critics  who  denied  the  single  authorship  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  held  that  the  latter  poem  was  the  work 
of  a  later  poet.  The  most  important  of  them  were  the  gram- 
marians Xeno  and  Hellanicus;  Aristarchus  was  their  chief 
opponent  (see  Homer). 

CHORLET,    HENRY    FOTHERGILL    (1808-1872),    English 

musical  critic,  one  of  an  old  Lancashire  family,  began  in  a 

merchant's  office,  but  soon  took  to  musical  journalism.     He 

began  to  write  for  the  Athenaeum  in   1830,  and  remained  its 

musical  critic  for  more  than  a  generation;  and  he  also  became 

musical  critic  for  The  Times.     In  these  positions  he  had  much 

influence;  he  had  strong  views,  and  was  a  persistent  opponent 

of  innovation.    In  addition  to  musical  criticism,  he  wrote 

voluminously  on  literature  and  art,  besides  novels,  dramas  and 

verse,  and  various  librettos;  and  he  published  several  books, 

including  Modern  German  Music  (1854),  Handel  Studies  (1859), 

and  Thirty  Years*  Musical  Recollections  (1862).    He  died  in 

London  on  the  i6th  of  February  1872. 

See  his  Autobiography ^  Memoir  and  Letters,  edited  by  H.  G. 
Hewlett  (1873). 

CHORLET,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Chorley  parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  on 
the  river  Yarrow,  202  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  London  and  22  m. 
N.W.  from  Manchester,  on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and 
London  &  North- Western  railways  and  the  Leeds  &  Liverpool 
Canal.  Pop.  (1891)  23,087;  (1901)  26,852.  The  church  of  St 
Lawrence  is  of  Perpendicular  and  earlier  date,  largely  restored; 
it  contains  fine  woodwork  and  some  interesting  monuments. 
Cotton  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  muslin 
are  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are  also  iron  and  brass 
foundries  and  boiler  factories.  Railway-wagon  building  is  an  im- 
portant industry.  The  district  contains  a  number  of  coal-mines 
and  stone-quarries.  Close  to  the  town  is  the  beautiful  Elizabethan 
mansion  of  Astley  Hall,  which  is  said  to  have  sheltered  Oliver 
Cromwell  after  the  battle  of  Preston  (1648).  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  24  councillors.  Area,  3614 
acres. 

CHORLU,  TcBORLAU  or  Schorlau,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adrianople;  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chorlu,  a  small  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Ergene,  20  m.  N.E.  of 


Rodosto.  Pop.  (1905)  about  1 2 ,000,  of  whom  one-half  are  Greeks, 
one-third  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Armenians  and  Jews.  Chorlu 
has  a  station  on  the  Constantinople- Adrianople  branch  of  the 
Oriental  railways.  It  manufactures  woollen  doth  (shayak)  and 
native  carpets,  and  exports  cereals,  oil-cloth,  carpets,  cattle, 
poultry,  fresh  meat,  game,  fruits,  wine,  alcohol,  hides  and 
bones. 

CH0R0GRAPH7.  (i)  (From  the  Gr.  x<^pa,  a  tract  of  country, 
and  yp6L<f>€LVf  to  write),  a  description  or  delineation  on  a  map  of 
a  district  or  tract  of  country;  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
"  geography  "  and  "  topography,"  which  treat  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole  and  of  particular  places  respectively.  The  word  is  common 
in  old  geographical  treatises,  but  is  now  superseded  by  the 
wider  use  of  "  topography."  (2)  (From  the  Gr.  xop^t  dance), 
the  art  of  dancing,  or  a  system  of  notation  to  indicate  the  steps 
and  movements  in  dancing. 

CH6RUM,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  Angora  vilayet 
in  Asia  Minor,  altitude  2300  ft.,  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  wide 
plain,  almost  equidistant  from  Amasia  and  Yuzgat.  Pop.  about 
1 2 ,  500,  including  a  few  Christians.  Its  importance  is  largely  due 
to  its  situation  on  the  great  trade-route  from  Kaisarieh  (Caesarea) 
by  Yuzgat  and  Marzivan  to  Samsim  on  the  Black  Sea.  It 
corresponds  to  the  ancien  t  Euchaita,  which  lay  1 5  m .  E.  Euchaiti 
was  attacked  by  the  Huns  a.d.  508,  and  became  a  bishopric 
at  an  early  period  and  a  centre  of  religious  enthusiasm,  as  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  the  revered  St  Theodore,  who  slew  a  dragon 
in  the  vicinity  and  became  one  of  the  great  warrior  saints  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Something  of  the  old  enthusiasm  seems  to  have 
passed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ch6rum,  whom  most  travellers  have 
found  bigoted  and  fanatical  Mahommedans  (see  J.  G.C.Anderson, 
Studia  Pontica,  pp.  6  ff.). 

CHORUS  (Gr.  xop^)j  properly  a  dance,  and  especially  the 
sacred  dance,  accompanied  by  song,  of  ancient  Greece  at  the 
festivals  of  the  gods.  The  word  x^pos  seems  originally  to  have 
referred  to  a  dance  in  an  enclosure,  and  is  therefore  usually 
connected  with  the  root  appearing  in  Gr.x^pros,  hedge,  enclosure, 
Lat.  hortus,  garden,  and  in  the  Eng.  "  yard,"  "  garden  "  and 
"  garth."  Of  choral  dances  in  ancient  Greece  other  than  those 
in  honour  of  Dionysus  we  know  of  the  Dance  of  the  Crane  at 
Delos,  celebrating  the  escape  of  Theseus  from  the  labyrinth,  one 
telling  of  the  struggle  of  Apollo  and  the  Python  at  Delphi,  and 
one  in  Crete  recounting  the  saving  of  the  new-born  Zeus  by  the 
Curetes.  In  the  chorus  sung  in  honour  of  Dionysus  the  ancient 
Greek  drama  had  its  birth.  From  that  of  the  winter  festival, 
consisting  of  the  K/Ufuos  or  band  of  revellers,  chanting  the 
"  phallic  songs,"  with  ribald  dialogue  between  the  leader  and  his 
band,  sprang  "  comedy,"  while  from  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  the  spring  festival  came  "  tragedy."  For  the  history  of  the 
chorus  in  Greek  drama,  with  the  gradual  subordination  of  the 
lyrical  to  the  dramatic  side  in  tragedy  and  its  total  disappearance 
in  the  middle  and  new  comedy,  see  Drama:  Greek  Drama, 

The  chorus  as  a  factor  in  drama  survived  only  in  the  various 
imitations  or  revivals  .of  the  ancient  Greek  theatre  in  other 
languages.  A  chorus  is  found  in  Milton's  Samson  Agonistes. 
The  Elizabethan  dramatists  applied  the  name  to  a  single  char- 
acter employed  for  the  recitation  of  prologues  or  epilogues. 
Apart  from  the  uses  of  the  term  in  drama,  the  word  "  chorus  " 
has  been  employed  chiefly  in  music.  It  is  used  of  any  organized 
body  of  singers,  in  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  &c.,  and,  in  the  form 
"  choir,"  of  the  trained  body  of  singers  of  the  musical  portions  of 
a  religious  service  in  a  cathedral  or  church.  As  applied  to  musical 
compositions,  a  "  chorus  "  is  a  composition  written  in  parts,  each 
to  be  sung  by  groups  of  voices  in  a  large  body  of  singers,  and 
differs  from  *'  glee  "  (q.v.),  where  each  part  is  for  a  single  voice. 
The  word  is  also  used  of  that  part  of  a  song  repeated  at  the  close 
of  each  verse,  in  which  the  audience  or  a  body  of  singers  may  join 
with  the  soloist. 

In  the  early  middle  ages  the  name  chorus  was  given  to  a 
primitive  bagpipe  without  a  drone.  The  instrument  is  best  known 
by  the  Latin  description  contained  in  the  apocryphal  letter  of 
St  Jerome,  ad  Dardanum:  "  Chorus  quoque  simplex,  pellis  cum 
duabus  cicutis  aereis,  et  per  primam  inspiratur  per  secundam 
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vocem  emittit.''  Several  illuminated  MSS.^  from  the  9th  to  the 
nth  century  give  fanciful  drawings,  accompanied  by  descriptions 
in  barbarous  Latin,  evidently  meant  to  illustrate  those  described 
in  the  letter  to  Dardanus.  The  original  MS.,  probably  an 
illustrated  transcript  of  this  letter,  which  served  as  a  copy  for 
the  others,  was  apparently  produced  at  a  time  when  the  Roman 
bagpipe  {tibia  lUrictdaria)  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  common  with 
other  musical  instruments,  and  was  unknown  except  to  the  few. 
The  Latin  description  given  above  is  correct  and  quite  unmis- 
takable to  any  one  who  knows  the  primitive  form  of  bagpipe;  the 
illustrations  must  therefore  represent  theeffortof  an  artist  to  depict 
an  unknown  instrument  from  a  description.  Virdung,  Luscinius 
and  Praetorius  seem  to  have  had  access  to  a  MS.  of  the  Dardanus 
letter  now  lost,  and  to  have  reproduced  the  drawings  without 
understanding  them.  In  a  MS.  of  the  14th  century  at  the  British 
Museum,'  containing  a  chronicle  of  the  world's  history  to  the 
death  of  King  Edward  I.,  the  chorus  is  mentioned  and  described 
in  similar  words  to  those  quoted  above;  in  the  margin  is  an 
elementary  sketch  of  a  primitive  bagpipe  with  blowpipe  and 
chaunter  with  three  holes,  but  no  drone.  Bagpipes  with  drones 
abound  on  sculptured  monuments  and  in  miniatures  of  that 
century.  Gerbert  gives  illustrations  of  the  fanciful  chorus  from 
the  Dardanus  letter  and  of  two  other  instruments  of  later  date; 
one  of  these  represents  a  musician  playing  the  Platers pieljthe  other 
the  bagpipe  known  as  chevrettCy  in  which  the  whole  skin  of  the 
animal  (a  kid  or  pig),  wiyi  head  and  feet,  has  been  used  for  the 
bag.  Edward  Buhle,'  i^his  admirable  work  on  the  musical 
instruments  in  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages,  points  out 
that  Gerbert,*  who  gives  the  dates  of  his  two  MSS.  as  "  6th  and 
9th  centuries,"  has  a  singular  method  of  reckoning  the  date 
of  a  MS.;  he  refers  to  the  age  of  a  MS.  at  the  time  of  writing 
(i8th  century),  not  to  the  date  at  which  it  was  produced.  The 
ilS.  containing  the  two  figures  of  musicians  mentioned  above, 
instead  of  being  ascribed  to  the  6th  century,  was  six  centuries 
old  when  Gerbert  wrote  in  1774,  and  dates  therefore  from  the 
1 2th  century.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Giraldus  Cambrensis  * 
mentions  the  chorus  as  one  of  the  three  instrimients  of  Wales 
and  Scotland,  ascribing  superior  musical  skill  to  the  latter. 
Historians  record  that  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  renowned 
for  his  skill  as  a  performer  on  various  musical  instruments,  one 
of  which  was  the  chorus.*  This  bears  out  the  traditional  belief 
that  the  bagpipe  had  been  a  Scottish  attribute  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  word  "  chorus  "  occurs  once  or  twice  in  French 
medieval  poems  with  other  instruments,  but  without  indication 
as  to  the  kind  of  instrument  thus  designated.  The  word  was 
probably  the  French  equivalent  for  the  Platerspiel. 

See  also  G.  Kastner,  Danses  des  morts  (pp.  200  to  202,  pi.  xv., 
No.  103);  and  Dom  Pedro  Cerone,  El  Melopeo  y  maestro  (Naples, 
1613),  p.  248.  (K.  S.) 

CHOSE  (Fr.  for  "  thing  ")>  a  term  used  in  English  law  in 

different  senses.    Chose  local  is  a  thing  annexed  to  a  place,  as  a 

mill.    A  chose  transitory  is  that  which  is  movable,  and  can  be 

carried  from  place  to  place.    But  the  use  of  the  word  "  chose  " 

in  these  senses  is  practically  obsolete,  and  it  is  now  used  only 

in  the  phrases  chose  in  action  and  chose  in  possession.    A  *^  chose 

in  action,"  sometimes  called  a  chose  in  suspense,  in  its  more 

limited  meaning,  denotes  the  right  of  enforcing  by  legal  pro- 

1  The  MSS.  are  a  pealterium,  oth  century,  Bibl.  publique,  Angers, 
fol.  13a;  Boulogne  Psalterium  glossatum  c,  a.d.  iooo,  MS.  No.  20, 
Bibl.  publique.  For  reproduction  of  musical  instruments  see  A  nncUes 
archSologiques,  tome  iv,  (1846),  p.  38;  Cotton  MS.,  Tiberius  C.  vi., 
loth  to  nth  century,  fol.  i6b,  British  Museum,  illustrated 
in  Strut t's  Horda  AngeUcynnan,  vol.  ii.  pis.  xx.  and  xxi. ;  MS.  psalter 
of  St  Emmeran,  now  in  Munich  Staatsbibliothek,  elm.  I4523r  fol. 
51b,  loth  century,  illustrated  by  Gerbert,  De  Cantu  et  Mus,  Sacra, 
tome  ii.  pi.  xxiii. ;  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  Fonds  Latin,  72 1 1 ,  10th  century, 
fol.  150  and  151a. 

*  Cotton  MS.,  Nero  D.  ii.  f.  15a,  Chronicon  db  orhe  candito  ad 
obitum  Regis  Edwardi  /.,  JJ07. 

*  Die  musikalischen  Instrumente  in  den  Miniaturen  desjrvhen  Mit- 
telalters,  i>art  i.  "  Die  Blasinstrumente  "  (Leipzig,  1903),  p.  7,  note  i. 

*  op.  cit.  (1774),  tome  ii.  pi.  xxv.  No.  13,  pp.  130,  151,  152,  and 
pi.  xxxi.  No.  12. 

*  Topograpkia  Hibemiae^  cap.  xi. 

*  Scotichronicon  (Fordun  and  Bower),  xvi.  28;  and  Dalyell, 
Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  p.  47,  pla.  x.  and  xi. 


ceedings  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  the  obtaining  money  by  way 
of  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  or  as  a  recompense  for  a 
wrong.     Less  accurately,  the  money  itself  which  could  be 
recovered  is  frequently  termed  a  chose  in  action,  as  is  also 
sometimes  the  document  evidencing  a  title  to  a  chose  in  action, 
such  as  a  bond  or  a  policy  of  insurance,  though  strictly  it  is  only 
the  right  to  recover  the  money  which  can  be  so  termed.    Choses 
in  action  were,  before  the  Judicature  Acts,  either  legal  or  equitable. 
Where  the  chose  could  be  recovered  only  by  an  action  at  law, 
as  a  debt  (whether  arising  from  contract  or  tort),  it  was  termed 
a  legal  chose  in  action;  where  the  chose  was  recoverable  only 
by  a  suit  in  equity,  as  a  legacy  or  money  held  upon  a  trust,  it 
was  termed  an  equitable  chose  in  action.    Before  the  Judicature 
Act,  a  legal  chose  in  action  was  not  assignable,  i,e,  the  assignee 
could  not  sue  at  law  in  his  own  name.    To  this  rule  there  were 
two  exceptions: — (i)  the  crown  has  always  been  able  to  assign 
choses  in  action  that  are  certain,  such  as  an  ascertained  debt, 
but  not  those  that  are  uncertain;  (2)  assignments  valid  by 
operation  of  law,  e,g,  on  marriage,  death  or  bankruptcy.    On 
the  other  hand,  however,  by  the  law  merchant,  which  is  part 
of  the  law  of  England,  and  which  disregards  the  rules  of  common 
law,  bUls  of  exchange  were  freely  assignable.    The  consequence 
was  that,  with  these  and  certain  statutory  exceptions   {e.g. 
actions  on  policies  of  insurance),  an  action  on  an  assigned  chose 
in  action  must  have  been  brought  at  law  in  the  name  of  the 
assignor,  though  the  sum  recovered  belonged  in  equity  to  the 
assignee.     All  choses  in  action  being  in  equity   assignable, 
except  those  which  are  altogether  incapable  of  being  assigned, 
in  equity  the  assignee  might  have  sued  in  his  own  name,  making 
the  assignor  a  party  as  co-plaintiff  or  as  defendant.    The  Judica- 
ture Acts  made  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 
choses  in  action  of  no  importance.    The  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
s.  25  (6),  enacted  that  the  legal  right  to  a  debt  or  other  legal 
chose  in  action  could  be  passed  by  absolute  assignment  in 
writing  under  the  hand  of  the  assignor. 

"  Chose  in  possession  "  is  opposed  to  chose  in  action,  and 
denotes  not  only  the  right  to  enjoy  or  possess  a  thing,  but  also 
the  actual  or  constructive  enjoyment  of  it.  The  possession  may 
be  absolute  or  qualified.  It  is  absolute  when  the  person  is  fully 
and  completely  the  proprietor  or  owner  of  the  thing;  it  is 
qualified  when  he  ''  has  not  an  exclusive  right,  or  not  a  per- 
manent right,  but  a  right  which  may  sometimes  subsist  and  at 
other  times  not  subsist,"  as  in  the  case  of  animals  ferae  naturae, 
A  chose  in  possession  is  freely  transferable  by  delivery.  Previ- 
ously to  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  1882,  a  wife's 
choses  in  possession  vested  in  her  husband  immediately  on  her 
marriage,  while  her  choses  in  action  did  not  belong  to  the  husband 
until  he  had  reduced  them  into  possession,  but  this  difference 
is  now  practically  obsolete. 

CHOSROES,  in  Middle  and  Modern  Persian  Khosrau  ("  with 
a  good  name  "),  a  very  common  Persian  name,  borne  by  a  famous 
king  of  the  Iranian  legend  (Kai  Elhosrau);  by  a  Parthian  king, 
commonly  called  by  the  Greeks  Osroes  {q.v.) ;  and  by  the  following 
two  Sassanid  kings. 

I.  Chosroes  I.,  "  the  Blessed  "  {Anushirvan),  531-579,  the 
favourite  son  and  successor  of  Kavadh  I.,  and  the  most  famous 
of  the  Sassanid  kings.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  concluded 
an  "  eternal "  peace  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  wanted 
to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Sicily.  But 
his  successes  against  the  Vandals  and  Goths  caused  Chosroes 
to  begin  the  war  again  in  540.  He  invaded  Syria  and  carried  the 
inhabitants  of  Antioch  to  his  residence,  where  he  built  for  them 
a  new  city  near  Ctesiphon  under  the  name  of  Khosrau-Antioch 
or  Chosro-Antioch.  During  the  next  years  he  fought  successfully 
in  Lazica  or  Lazistan(the  ancient  Colchis,  g.v.),  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Romans,  though  led  by  Belisarius, 
could  do  little  against  him.  In  545  an  armistice  was  concluded, 
but  in  Lazica  the  war  went  on  till  556.  At  last,  in  562,  a  peace 
was  concluded  for  50  years,  in  which  the  Persians  left  Lazistan 
to  the  Romans,  and  promised  not  to  persecute  the  Christians, 
if  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  proselytes  among  the  Zara- 
thustrians;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  had  again  to  pay 
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subsidies  to  Persia.  Meanwhile  in  the  east  the  Hephthalites 
had  been  attacked  by  the  Turks,  who  now  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  Chosroes  united  with  them  and  conquered 
Bactria,  while  he  left  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
Turks.     Many  other  rebellious  tribes  were  subjected.    About 

570  the  dynasts  of  Yemen,  who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Ethi- 
opians of  Axum,  applied  to  Chosroes  for  help.  He  sent  a  fleet 
with  a  small  army  under  Vahriz,  who  expelled  the  Ethiopians. 
From  that  time  till  the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  Yemen  was 
dependent  on  Persia,  and  a  Persian  governor  resided  here.    In 

571  a  new  war  with  Rome  broke  out  about  Armenia,  in  which 
Chosroes  conquered  the  fortress  Dara  on  the  Euphrates,  invaded 
Syria  and  Cappadocia,  and  returned  with  large  booty.  During 
the  negotiations  with  the  emperor  Tiberius  Chosroes  died  in 
579,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormizd  IV. 

Although  Chosroes  had  in  the  last  years  of  his  father  extirpated 
the  heretical  and  communistic  Persian  sect  of  theMazdakites  (see 
Kavadh)  and  was  a  sincere  adherent  of  Zoroastrian  orthodoxy, 
he  was  not  fanatical  or  prone  to  persecution.  He  tolerated 
every  Christian  confession.  When  one  of  his  sons  had  rebelled 
about  550  and  was  taken  prisoner,  he  did  not  execute  him;  nor 
did  he  punish  the  Christians  who  had  supported  him.  He 
introduced  a  rational  system  of  taxation,  based  upon  a  survey 
of  landed  possessions,  which  his  father  had  begun,  and  tried  in 
every  way  to  increase  the  welfare  and  the  revenues  of  his  empire. 
In  Babylonia  he  built  or  restored  the  canals.  His  army  was 
in  discipline  decidedly  superior  to  the  Romans,  and  apparently 
was  well  paid.  He  was  also  interested  in  literatxure  and  philo- 
sophical discussions.  Under  his  reign  chess  was  introduced 
from  India,  and  the  famous  book  of  Kalilah  and  Dimnah  was 
translated.  He  thus  became  renowned  as  a  wise  prince.  When 
Justinian  in  529  closed  the  university  of  Athens,  the  last  seat  of 
paganism  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  last  seven  teachers  of 
Neoplatonism  emigrated  to  Persia.  But  they  soon  found  out 
that  neither  Chosroes  nor  his  state  corresponded  to  the  Platonic 
ideal,  and  Chosroes,  in  his  treaty  with  Justinian,  stipulated 
that  they  should  return  unmolested. 

2.  Chosroes  II.,  "  the  Victorious  "  (Paruez),  son  of  Hormizd 
IV.,  grandson  of  Chosroes  I.,  590-628.  He  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  magnates  who  had  rebelled  against  Hormizd  IV. 
in  590,  and  soon  after  his  father  was  blinded  and  killed.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  general  Bahram  Chobin  had  proclaimed 
himself  king,  and  Chosroes  II.  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself. 
The  war  with  the  Romans,  which  had  begun  in  571,  had  not 
yet  come  to  an  end.  Chosroes  fled  to  Syria,  and  persuaded  the 
emperor  Maurice  (g.».)  to  send  help.  Many  leading  men  and 
part  of  the  troops  acknowledged  Chosroes,  and  in  591  he  was 
brought  back  to  Ctesiphon.  Bahram  Chobin  was  beaten  and 
fled  to  the  Turks,  among  whom  he  was  murdered.  Peace  with 
Rome  was  then  concluded.  Maiuice  made  no  use  of  his  advan- 
tage; he  merely  restored  the  former  frontier  and  abolished  the 
subsidies  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  Persians.  Chosroes 
II.  was  much  inferior  to  his  grandfather.  He  was  haughty  and 
cruel,  rapacious  and  given  to  luxury;  he  was  neither  a  general 
nor  an  administrator.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  favoured 
the  Christians;  but  when  in  602  Maurice  had  been  murdered 
by  Phocas,  he  began  war  with  Rome  to  avenge  his  death.  His 
armies  plundered  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  608  advanced 
to  Chalcedop*  In  613  and  614  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  were 
taken  by  the  general  Shahrbaraz,  and  the  Holy  Cross  was  carried 
away  ia  triumph.  Soon  after,  even  Egypt  was  conquered. 
The  Romans  could  ofifer  but  little  resistance,  as  they  were  torn 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  pressed  by  the  Avars  and  Slavs. 
At  last,  in  622,  the  emperor  Heraclius  (who  had  succeeded 
Phocas  in  610)  was  able  to  take  the  field.  In  624  he  advanced 
into  northern  Media,  where  he  destroyed  the  great  fire-temple 
of  Gandzak  (Gazaca);  in  626  he  fought  in  Lazistan  (Colchis), 
while  Shahrbaraz  advanced  to  Chalcedon,  and  tried  in  vain, 
united  with  the  Avars,  to  conquer  Constantinople.  In  627 
Heraclius  defeated  the  Persian  army  at  Nineveh  and  advanced 
towards  Ctesiphon.  Chosroes  fled  from  his  favourite  residence, 
Dastagerd  (near  Bagdad),  without  offering  resistance,  and  as 


his  despotism  and  indolence  had  roused  opposition  everywhere, 
his  eldest  son,  Kavadh  II.,  whom  he  had  imprisoned,  was  set 
free  by  some  of  the  leading  men  and  proclaimed  king.  Four 
days  afterwards,  Chosroes  was  murdered  in  his  palace  (February 
628).  Meanwhile,  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  629  the  Cross  was  given  back  to  him  and  Egypt  evacu- 
ated, while  the  Persian  empire,  from  the  apparent  greatness 
which  it  had  reached  ten  years  ago,  sank  into  hopeless  anarchy. 

See  Pe  RSI  a  :  A  ncient  History,  For  the  Roman  wars  see  authorities 
quoted  under  Maurice  and  Heraclius.  (Ed.  M.) 

CHOTA  (or  Chutia)  NAGPUR,  a  division  of  British  India 
in  Bengal,  consisting  of  five  British  districts  and  two  feudatory 
states.  It  is  a  hilly,  forest-clad  plateau,  inhabited  mostly  by 
aboriginal  races,  between  the  basins  of  the  Sone,  the  Ganges 
and  the  Mahanadi.  The  five  British  districts  are  Hazaribagh, 
Ranchi,  Palamau,  Manbhum  and  Singhbhum.  The  total 
area  of  the  British  districts  is  27,101  sq.  m.  The  population  in 
1 901  was  4,900,429.  The  tributary  states  are  noticed  separately 
below.  The  Chota  Nagpur  plateau  is  an  offshoot  of  the  great 
Vindhyan  range,  and  its  mean  elevation  is  upwards  of  2000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  In  the  W.  it  rises  to  3600  ft.,  and  to  the  E. 
and  S.  its  lower  steppe,  from  800  to  1000  ft.  in  elevation,  com- 
prises a  great  portion  of  the  Manbhum  and  Singhbhum  districts. 
The  whole  is  about  14,000  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  forms  the  source 
of  the  Barakhar,  Damodar,  Kasai,  Subanrekha,  Baitarani, 
Brahmani,  lb  and  other  rivers.  Sal  forests  abound.  The 
principal  jungle  products  are  timber,  various  kinds  of  medicinal 
fruits  and  herbs,  lac,  tussur  silk  and  mahud  flowers,  which  are 
used  as  food  by  the  wild  tribes  and  also  distilled  into  a  strong 
coimtry  liquor.  Coal  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  is  worked 
in  the  Jherria,  Hazaribagh,  Giridih  and  Gobindpur  districts. 
The  chief  workings  are  at  Jherria,  which  were  started  in  1893, 
and  have  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  coal-fields  in  India. 
Formerly  gold  was  washed  from  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  the 
Subanrekha  river,  but  the  operations  are  now  almost  wholly 
abandoned.  Iron-ores  abound,  together  with  good  building 
stone.  The  indigenous  inhabitants  consist  of  non-Aryan  tribes 
who  were  driven  from  the  plains  by  the  Hindus  and  took  refuge 
in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Chota  Nagpur  plateau.  The 
principal  of  them  are  Kols,  Santals,  Oraons,  Dhangars,  Mundas 
and  Bhumij.  These  tribes  were  formerly  turbulent,  and  a  source 
of  trouble  to  the  Mahommedan  governors  of  Bengal  and  Behar; 
but  the  introduction  of  British  rule  has  secured  peace  and 
security,  and  the  aboriginal  races  of  Chota  Nagpur  are  now 
peaceful  and  orderly  subjects.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  pulses,  oil-seeds  and  potatoes. 
A  small  quantity  of  tea  is  grown  in  Hazaribagh  and  Ranchi 
districts.  Lac  and  tussur  silk-cloth  are  largely  manufactured. 
The  climate  of  Chota  Nagpur  is  dry  and  healthy.  The  Jherria 
extension  branch  of  the  East  India  railway  runs  to  Katrasgarh, 
while  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  also  serves  the  division. 

The  Chota  Nagpur  States  were  formerly  nine  in  number. 
But  the  five  states  of  Chang  Bhakar,  Korea,  Sirguja,  Udaipur 
and  Jashpur  were  transferred  from  Bengal  to  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces in  October  1905,  and  the  two  Uriya-speaking  states  of 
Gangpur  and  Bonai  were  attached  to  the  Orissa  Tributary 
States.  There  now  remain,  therefore,  only  the  two  states  of 
Kharsawan  and  Saraikela.  At  the  decline  of  the  Mahratta 
power  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  Chota  Nagpur 
states  came  under  British  protection.  Before  the  rise  of  the 
British  power  in  India  their  chiefs  exercised  almost  absolute 
sovereignty  in  their  respective  territories. 

See  F.  B.  Bradley-Birt,  Chota  Nagpore  (1903). 

CHOUANS  (a  Bas-Breton  word  signifying  screech-owls),  the 
name  applied  to  smugglers  and  dealers  in  contraband  salt,  who 
rose  in  insurrection  in  the  west  of  France  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  and  joined  the  royalists  of  La  Vendue.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  name  arose  from  the  cry  they  used  when 
approaching  their  nocturnal  rendezvous;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  derived  from  a  nickname  applied  to  their  leader  Jean 
Cottereau(i  767-1 794).  Originally  a  contraband  manuf?.cturer 
of  salt,  Cottereau  along  with  his  brothers  had  several  times  been 
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condemned  and  served  sentence;  but  the  Revolution,  by 
destroying  the  inland  customs,  ruined  his  trade.  On  the  15th 
of  August  1 792,  he  led  a  band  of  peasants  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  the  volunteers  of  St  Ouen,  near  Laval,  and  retired  to  the  wood 
of  Misdon,  where  they  lived  in  huts  and  subterranean  chambers. 
The  Chouans  then  waged  a  guerrilla  warf  areagainst  the  republicans 
and,  sustained  by  the  royalists  and  from  abroad,  carried  on  their 
assassinations  and  brigandage  with  success.  From  Lower  Maine 
the  insurrection  soon  spread  to  Brittany^  and  throughout  the 
west  of  France.  In  1793  Cottereau  came  to  Laval  with  some 
500  men;  the  band  grew  rapidly  and  swelled  into  a  considerable 
army,  which  assumed  the  name  of  La  Petite  Vend6e.  But  after 
the  decisive  defeats  at  Le  Mans  and  Savenay,  Cottereau  retired 
again  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  wood  of  Misdon,  and  resumed  his 
old  course  of  guerrilla  warfare.  Misfortunes  here  increased  upon 
him,  until  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  mortally  wounded. 
He  died  among  his  followers  in  February  1794.  Cottereau's 
brothers  also  perished  in  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Ren6, 
who  lived  until  1846.  Royalist  authors  have  made  of  Cottereau 
a  hero  and  martyr,  titles  to  which  his  claim  is  not  established. 
After  the  death  of  Cottereau,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Chouans 
were  Georges  Cadoudal  iq,v.)  and  a  man  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Jambe  d'Argent.  For  several  months  the  Chouans  continued 
their  petty  warfare,  which  was  disgraced  by  many  acts  of  ferocity 
and  rapine;  in  August  1795  they  dispersed;  but  they  were 
guilty  of  several  conspiracies  up  to  181 5;.    (See  also  Venose.) 

See  the  articles  in  La  RholtUion  fran^aisi,  vol.  29,  La  Chouannerie 
dans  la  Manche;  vol.  32,  La  Chouannerie  dans  VEure;  vol.  40, 
La  Chouannerie  dans  le  Morbihan  (i^q^-i^Q4)  ;  Sarot,  Les  Tribunaux 
ripressifs  ordinaires  de  la  Manche  en  tncHire  politique  pendant  la 
premihre  Revolution  (Paris,  1881),  4  vols.;  Tn.  de  Closmadeux, 
Quiberon  (1793)9  Emigris  et  Chouans,  commissions  militaires,  interro- 
nations  et  jugements  (Paris,  1898),  the  orJy  authority  on  the  cele- 
Drated  affair  of  Quiberon ;  E.  Daudet,  La  Police  et  les  Chouans  dans 
le  Consulat  et  V Empire,  1800-18 is  (Pari^^  1895).  Also  the  works 
of  Ch.  L.  Chessin  mentioned  under  Vendse. 

CHRESMOGRAPHION  (from  Gr.  xpnovhs,  orade,  and  yp&<l>Hv, 
to  write),  an  architectural  term  sometimes  given  to  the  chamber 
between  the  pronaos  and  the  cella  in  Grek  temples  where  oracles 
were  delivered. 

CHRESTIEK,  FLORENT  (1541-1596,  French  satirist  and 
Latin  poet,  the  son  of  Guillaume  Chresien,  an  eminent  French 
physician  and  writer  on  phjrsiology,  wai  bom  at  Orleans  on  the 
26th  of  January  1 541.  A  pupil  of  Henr  Estienne,  the  Hellenist, 
at  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  tutcr  to  Henry  of  Navarre, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  who  made  him  hi  librarian.  Brought  up 
as  a  Calvinist,  he  became  a  convert  to  Githolicism.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  good  translations  fron  the  Greek  into  Latin 
verse, — amongst  others,  of  versions  of  the  Hero  and  Leander 
attributed  to  Musaeus,  and  of  many  epigams  from  the  Anthology. 
In  his  translations  into  French,  among  vhich  are  remarked  those 
of  Buchanan's  JephthS  (1567),  and  o  Oppian  De  Venatione 
(1575),  he  is  not  so  happy,  being  ratherto  be  praised  for  fidelity 
to  his  original  than  for  excellence  of  st3le.  His  principal  claim 
to  a  place  among  memorable  satirists  s  as  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Saiyre  Mfnippie,  the  famous  pasoiinade  in  the  interest  of 
his  old  pupil,  Henry  IV.,  in  which  th«  harangue  put  into  the 
mouth  of  cardinal  de  Pelv^  is  usually  attributed  to  him.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  October  1596  at  Ved6me. 

CHR^nEK,  or  Crestien,  DE  TROTBt,  a  native  of  Champagne, 
and  the  most  famous  of  French  medievil  poets.  Unfortunately 
we  have  few  exact  details  as  to  his  life,and  opinion  differs  as  to 
the  precise  dates  to  be  assigned  to  his  pems.  We  know  that  he 
wrote  the  Chevalier  de  la  CharreUe  at  :he  command  of  Marie, 
countess  of  Champagne  (the  daughter  o  Louis  VII.  and  Eleanor, 
who  married  the  count  of  Champagne  ii  11 64),  and  Le  Conte  del 
Graal  or  Perceval  for  Philip,  coimt  of  Fanders,  who  died  of  the 
plague  before  Acre  in  1191.  This  prixe  was  guardian  to  the 
young  king,  Philip  Augustus,  and  held  he  regency  from  11 80  to 
1 182.  As  Chretien  refers  to  the  story  oithe  Grail  as  the  best  tale 
told  au  cort  roialj  it  seems  very  probate  that  it  was  composed 
during  the  period  of  the  count's  regency  It  was  left  unfinished, 
and  added  to  at  divers  times  by  at  leasi  three  writers,  Wauchier 


de  Denain,  Gerbert  de  Montreuil  and  Manessier.  The  second  of 
these  states  definitely  that  Chr6tien  died  before  he  could  finish 
his  poem.  Probably  the  period  of  his  literary  activity  lies 
between  the  dates  11 50  and  11 82,  when  his  patron,  Cotmt 
Philip,  fell  into  disgrace  at  court.  The  extant  poems  of  Chr6tien 
de  Troyes,  in  their  chronological  order  are,  £rec  et  &nide,  CligSs, 
Le  Chevalier  de  la  Charretie  (or  Lancelot),  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion  (or 
Yvain)y  and  Le  Conte  del  Graal  (Perceval),  all  dealing  with 
Arthurian  legend.  Besides  these  he  states  in  the  opening  lines  of 
Cligis  that  he  had  composed  a  Tristan  (of  which  so  far  no  trace 
has  been  found),  and  had  made  certain  translations  from  Ovid's 
Ars  Amatoriasind  Metamorphoses.  A  portion  of  the  last  has  been 
found  by  Gaston  Paris  included  in  the  translation  of  Ovid  made 
by  Chretien  Legouais.  There  exists  also  a  poem,  Guillaume 
J'i4»^/eferre,  purporting  to  be  by  Chretien,  but  the  authorship  is  a 
matter  of  debate.  Professor  Foerster  claims  it  as  genuine,  and 
includes  it  in  his  edition  of  the  poems,  but  Gaston  Paris  never 
accepted  it. 

Chretien's  poems  enjoyed  widespread  favour,  and  of  the  three 
most  popular  (£rec,  Yvain  and  Perceval)  there  exist  old  Norse 
translations,  while  the  two  first  were  admirably  rendered  into 
German  by  Hartmann  von  Aue.  There  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  Yvain,  Ywain  and  Gawain,  and  there  are  Welsh  versions  of 
all  three  stories,  though  their  exact  relation  to  the  French  has  not 
been  determined.  Chretien's  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  court  poet;  he  is  analytical,  but  not 
dramatic;  in  depth  of  thought  and  power  of  characterization  he 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  as  a  poet  he 
is  probably  to  be  ranked  below  Thomas,  the  author  of  the 
Tristan,  and  the  translator  of  Thomas,  Gottfried  von  Strassburg. 
Much  that  has  been  claimed  as  characteristic  of  his  work  has  been 
shown  by  M.  Willmotte  to  be  merely  reproductions  of  literary 
conceits  employed  by  his  predecessors;  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
writer,  M.  B^dier,  "  Chr6tien  semble  moins  avoir  6t6  un  cr^ateur 
e^ique  qu'un habile  arrangeur."  The  special  interest  of  his  poems 
lies  in  the  problems  surrounding  their  origin.  So  far  as  the  MSS. 
are  concerned  they  are  the  earliest  Arthurian  romances  we 
possess.  Did  Chr6tien  invent  the  genre,  or  did  he  simply  turn  to 
account  the  work  of  earlier,  and  less  favoured,  poets?  Round 
this  point  the  battle  still  rages  hotly,  and  though  the  extensive 
claims  made  by  the  enthusiastic  editor  of  his  works  are  gradually 
yielding  to  the  force  of  critical  investigation,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  question  is  in  any  way  settled  (see  Arthurian  Legend). 

Chretien's  poems,  except  the  Perceoalt  have  been  critically  edited 
by  Professor  Foerster  (4  vols.).  There  is  no  easily  available  edition 
ot  the  Perceval,  which  was  printed  from  the  Mons  MS.  by  M.  Potvin 
(6  vols.,  1866-1871),  but  is  difficult  to  procure.  For  Ywain  and 
Gawain  see  the  edition  by  Schleich  ( 1 887) .  The  German  versions  are 
in  Deutsche  Classiker  des  MittelalterSf  iSSSilwein),  1893  (Erec);  the 
Welsh,  in  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  translation  of  the  Mdbinogion  (Nutt, 
1 902 ) ;  Scandinavian  translations,  ed.  E.  Kolbing  ( 1 872) .  For  general 
criticism  see  Willmotte,  L*Evolution  du  romanjrangais  aux  environs 
de  I  ISO  (1SJ03) ;  also  Legend  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Legend  of  Sir  Percival 
(Grimm  Library) ;  and  M.  Borodine,  La  Femme  et  Vamour  au  XII* 
si^le,  d'aprhs  les  po^mes  de  Chretien  de  Troyes  (1909). 

CHRISM  (through  Lat.  chrisma,  from  Gr.  xpuiiM,  an  anointing 

substance,  xp^cti' ,  to  anoint;  through  a  Romanic  form  cresma 

comes  the  Fr.  cr^me,  and  Eng.  "  cream  "),  a  mixture  of  olive  oil 

and  balm,  used  for  anointing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 

baptism,  confirmation  and  ordination,  and  in  the  consecrating 

and  blessing  of  altars,  chalices,  baptismal  water,  &c.    The 

consecration  of  the  ''  chrism  "  is  performed  by  a  bishop,  and 

since  the  5th  centmy  has  taken  place  on  Maimdy  Thursday.    In 

the  Orthodox  Church  the  chrism  contains,  besides  olive  oil,  many 

predous  spices  and  perfumes,  and  is  known  as  "  muron  "  or 

"  myron."    The  word  is  sometimes  used  loosely  for  the  unmixed 

olive  oil  used  in  the  sacrament  of  extreme  imction.    The 

"  Chrisom  "  or  "  chrysom,"  a  variant  of  "  chrism,"  lengthened 

through  pronunciation,  is  a  white  cloth  with  which  the  head  of  a 

newly  baptized  child  was  covered  to  prevent  the  holy  oil  from 

being  rubbed  off.    If  the  baby  died  within  a  month  of  its  baptism, 

it  was  shrouded  in  its  chrisom;  otherwise  the  cloth  or  its  value 

was  given  to  the  church  as  an  offering  by  the  mother  at  her 

churching.    Children  dying   within   the   month   were   called 
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"  chrisom-children  "  or  "  chrisoms,"  and  up  to  1726  such  entries 
occur  in  bills  of  mortality.  The  word  was  also  used  generally  for 
a  very  young  and  innocent  child,  thus  Shakespeare,  Henry  F.,  ii. 
3,  says  of  Falstaff :  "  A'  made  a  finer  end  and  went  away  an  it  had 
been  any  Chrisom  Child." 

CHRIST  (Gr.  XpiaT6s,  Anointed),  the  ofl&cial  title  given  in  the 
New  Testament  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Messiah,    See  Jesus  Chbist;  Messiah;  Christianity. 

CHRIST*  WILHELM  VON  (1831-1906),  German  classical 
scholar,  was  born  in  Geisenheim  in  Hesse-Nassau  on  the  2nd  of 
August  183 1 .  From  1854  till  i860  he  taught  in  the  Maximilians- 
gymnasium  at  Munich,  and  in  186 1  was  appointed  professor  of 
classical  philology  in  the  university.  Btts  most  important  works 
are  his  Gesckichie  der  griechischen  Literatur  (5th  ed.,  1908  f.),  a 
history  of  Greek  literature  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  one  of 
the  best  works  on  the  subject;  Metrik  der  Griechen  und  Ramer 
(1879);  editions  of  Pindar  (1887);  of  the  Poetica  (1878)  and 
Metaphysica  ( 1 89  5)  of  Aristotle ;  Iliad  ( 1 884) .  His  contributions 
to  the  SitzungsherichU  and  Abhandlungen  of  the  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences  are  particularly  valuable. 

See  O.  Crusius,  Geddchtnisrede  (Munich,  1907). 

CHRISTADELPHIANS  (Xputtov  ddcX^ot,  ''brothers  of 
Christ "),  sometimes  also  called  Thomasites,  a  community 
founded  in  1848  by  John  Thomas  (1805-1871),  who,  after 
studying  medicine  in  London,  migrated  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
There  he  at  first  joined  the  "  Campbellites,"  but  afterwards 
struck  out  independently,  preaching  largely  upon  the  application 
of  Hebrew  prophecy  and  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  current  and 
future  events.  Both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain  he  gathered 
a  number  of  adherents,  and  formed  a  community  which  has 
extended  to  several  English-speaking  countries.  It  consists  of 
exclusive  "  ecclesias,"  with  neither  ministry  nor  organization. 
The  members  meet  on  Simdays  to  "  break  bread  "  and  discuss 
the  Bible.  Their  theology  is  strongly  miUenarian,  centering  in 
the  hope  of  a  world-wide  theocracy  with  its  seat  at  Jerusalem. 
Holding  a  doctrine  of  "  conditional  immortality,"  they  believe 
that  they  alone  have  the  true  exegesis  of  Scripture,  and  that  the 
"  faith  of  Christendom"  is"  compounded  of  the  fables  predicted 
by  Paul. ' '  No  statistics  of  the  community  are  published.  It  prob- 
ably numbers  from  two  to  three  thousand  members.  A  monthly 
magazine,  The  Christadelphiariy  is  published  in  Birmingham. 

See  R.  Roberts,  Dr  Thomas,  his  Life  and  Work  (1884). 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Hampshire,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Stour,  i§  m.  from  the  sea,  and  104  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  the  London  &  South  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4204. 
It  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  priory  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  church  is  cruciform,  lacking  a  central  tower,  but  having  a 
Perpendicular  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  nave  and  transepts 
are  principally  Norman,  and  very  fine;  the  choir  is  Perpendicular. 
Early  English  additions  appear  in  the  nave,  clerestory  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  rood-screen  is  of  ornate  Decorated  workman- 
ship. Other  noteworthy  features  are  the  Norman  turret  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  north  transept,  covered  with  arcading 
and  other  ornament,  the  beautifid  reredos,  similar  to  that  in 
Winchester  cathedral,  and  several  interesting  monuments, 
among  which  is  one  to  the  poet  Shelley.  Only  fragments  remain 
of  the  old  castle,  but  an  interesting  ruin  adjoins  it  known  as  the 
Norman  House,  apparently  dating  from  the  later  part  of  the 
12th  century.  Hosiery,  and  chains  for  clocks  and  watches  are 
manufactured,  and  the  salmon  fishery  is  valuable.  There  is  a 
small  harbour,  but  it  is  dry  at  low  water.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  returning  one  member,  includes  the  town  of  Bourne- 
mouth. The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen 
and  12  councillors.    Area,  832  acres. 

Christchurch  is  mentioned  in  Saxon  documents  under  the 
name  of  Tweotneam  or  Tweonaeteam,  which  long  survived  in 
the  form  Christchurch  Twineham.  In  901  it  was  seized  by 
Aethelwald,  but  was  recaptured  by  Edward  the  Elder.  In  the 
Domesday  Survey,  under  the  name  of  Thuinam,  it  appears  as  a 
royal  manor,  comprising  a  mill  and  part  of  the  king's  forest; 
its  value  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  had  decreased 


by  almost  one-half.  Henry  I.  granted  Christchurch  to  Richard 
de  Redvers,  who  erected  the  castle.  The  first  charter  was  granted 
by  Baldwin  earl  of  Exeter  in  the  12th  century;  it  exempted 
the  burgesses  from  certain  tolls  and  customs,  induding  the  tolls 
on  salt  within  the  borough,  and  the  custody  of  thieves.  The 
2nd  Earl  Baldwin  granted  to  the  burgesses  the  tolls  of  the  fair 
at  St  Faith  and  common  of  pasture  in  certain  meads.  The  above 
charters  were  confirmed  by  Edward  II.,  Henry  VII.  and  Eliza- 
beth. The  Holy  Trinity  fair  is  mentioned  in  1 2  26.  Christchurch 
was  governed  by  a  bailiff  in  the  13  th  century,  and  was  not 
incorporated  till  1670,  when  the  government  was  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  24  capital  burgesses,  but  this  charter  was  shortly 
abandoned.  The  borough  was  summoned  to  send  representatives 
to  parliament  in  1307  and  1308,  but  no  returns  are  registered 
until  1572,  from  which  date  it  was  represented  by  two  members 
until  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  reduced  the  number  to  one.  The 
secular  canons  of  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity  held  valuable 
possessions  in  Hampshire  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
including  a  portion  of  Christchurch,  and  in  1 1 50  the  establishment 
was  constituted  a  priory  of  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine. 
Baldwin  de  Redvers  confirmed  the  canons  in  their  right  to  the 
first  salmon  caught  every  year  and  the  tolls  of  Trinity  fair.  The 
priory,  which  attained  to  such  fame  that  its  name  of  Christchurch 
finally  replaced  the  older  name  of  Twineham,  was  dissolved  in 

1539. 

See  Victoria  County  History-^Hampshire;  Benjamin  Ferrey, 
Antiquities  of  the  Priory  of  Christchurch^  2nd  edition,  revised  by 
J.  Britton  (London,  1841). 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  dty  near  the  east  coast  of  South  Island, 
New  Zealand,  to  the  norlh  of  Banks  Peninsula,  in  Selwyn  county, 
the  capital  of  the  provincial  district  of  Canterbury  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishop.  Pop.  (19D6)  49,928;  including  suburbs,  67,878. 
It  stands  upon  the  great  Canterbury  plain,  which  here  is  a  dead 
level,  though  the  monotony  of  the  site  has  been  much  relieved  by 
extensive  plantations  of  English  and  Australian  trees.  A  back- 
ground is  supplied  by  tl£  distant  mountains  to  the  west,  and  by 
the  nearer  hills  to  the  south.  The  smaU  river  Avon  winds 
through  the  city,  pleasantly  bordered  by  terraces  and  gardens. 
The  wide  streets  cross  one  another  for  the  most  part  at  right 
angles.  The  predomimnce  of  stone  and  brick  as  building 
materials,  the  dominating  cathedral  spire,  and  the  well-planted 
parks,  avenues  and  prvate  gardens,  recall  the  aspect  of  an 
English  residential  town  Christchurch  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  rich  agricultural  disrict  which  surrounds  it,  the  plain  being 
mainly  devoted  to  cenals  and  grazing.  Wool  is  extensively 
worked,  and  meat  is  frojen  for  export.  Railways  connect  with 
Culverden  to  the  northand  with  Dunedin  and  the  south  coast, 
with  many  branches  lirough  the  agricultural  districts;  also 
with  Lyttelton,  the  por  of  Christchurch,  8  m.  S.E.  There  are 
tramways  in  the  city,  aid  to  New  Brighton,  a  seaside  suburb, 
and  other  residential  quarters.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  government  biildings  and  the  museum,  with  its  fine 
collection  of  remains  ol  the  extinct  bird,  moa.  The  cathedral 
is  the  best  in  New  2^almd,  built  from  designs  of  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott  in  Early  English  ayle,  with  a  tower  and  spire  240  ft.  high. 
Among  educational  fomdations  are  Canterbury  College  (for 
classics,  science,  enginering,  &c.),  Christ's  College  (mainly 
theological)  and  gramnar  school,  and  a  school  of  art.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  pr<rcathedral  attached  to  a  convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  A  large  <xtent  of  open  ground,  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  finely  planted,  aid  traversed  by  the  river,  comprises 
Hagley  Park,  rccreatioi  grounds,  the  Government  Domain 
and  the  grounds  of  the  kcclimatization  Society,  with  fish-ponds 
and  a  small  zoological  grden.  The  foundation  of  Christchurch 
is  connected  with  the  ^-called  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  who 
settled  in  this  district  tn  1850.  Lyttelton  was  the  original 
settlement,  but  Christ4urch  came  into  existence  in  185 1,  and 
is  thus  the  latest  of  the^ettlements  of  the  colony.  It  became  a 
municipality  in  1862. .  In  1903  several  populous  suburban 
boroughs  were  amalgaiitted  with  the  city. 

CHRISTIAN  II.  (148M559),  king  of  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  son  of  John  Hans)  and  Christina  of  Saxony,  was 
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bom  at  Nyborg  castle  in  1481,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  1 5 13 .  As  viceroy  of  Norway  ( 1 506- 
151 2)  he  had  already  displayed  a  singular  capacity  for  ruling 
under  exceptionally  difficult  circumstances.  Patriotism,  insight, 
courage,  statesmanship,  energy, — ^these  great  qualities  were 
indisputably  his;  but  unfortunately  they  were  vitiated  by 
obstinacy,  suspicion  and  a  sulky  craftiness,  beneath  which 
simmered  a  very  volcano  of  revengeful  cruelty.  Another 
peculiarity,  more  fatal  to  him  in  that  aristocratic  age  than  any 
other,  was  his  fondness  for  the  common  people,  which  was 
increased  by  his  passion  for  a  pretty  Dutch  girl,  named  Dyveke, 
who  became  his  mistress  in  1507  or  1509. 

Christian's  succession  to  the  throne  was  confirmed  at  the 
Herredagj  or  assembly  of  notables  from  the  three  northern  king- 
doms, which  met  at  Copenhagen  in  1513.  The  nobles  and  clergy 
of  all  three  kingdoms  regarded  with  grave  misgivings  a  ruler 
who  had  already  shown  in  Norway  that  he  w^as  not  afraid  of 
enforcing  his  authority  to  the  uttermost.  The  Rigsraads  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  insisted,  in  the  haandfaestning  or  charter 
extorted  from  the  king,  that  the  crowns  of  both  kingdoms  were 
elective  and  not  hereditary,  providing  explicitly  against  any 
transgression  of  the  charter  by  the  king,  and  expressly  reserving 
to  themselves  a  free  choice  of  Christian's  successor  after  his 
death.  But  the  Swedish  delegates  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  Christian  as  king  at  all.  **  We  have,"  they  said,  "  the 
choice  between  peace  at  home  and  strife  here,  or  peace  here  and 
civil  war  at  home,  and  we  prefer  the  former."  A  decision  as 
to  the  Swedish  succession  was  therefore  postponed.  On  the 
12th  of  August  1515  Christian  married  Isabella  of  Burgundy, 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  But  he  woidd 
not  give  up  his  liaison  with  Dyveke,  and  it  was  only  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  girl  in  1517,  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
that  prevented  serious  complications  with  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  Christian  revenged  himself  by  executing  the  magnate  Torben 
Oxe,  who,  on  very  creditable  evidence,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  Djrveke's  murderer,  despite  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
Oxe's  fellow-peers;  and  henceforth  the  king  lost  no  opportunity 
of  depressing  the  nobility  and  raising  plebeians  to  power.  His 
chief  counsellor  was  Dyveke's  mother  Sigbrit,  a  born  admini- 
strator and  a  commercial  genius  of  the  first  order.  Christian 
first  appointed  her  controller  of  the  Sound  tolls,  and  ultimately 
committed  to  her  the  whole  charge  of  the  finances.  A  bourgeoise 
herself,  it  was  Sigbrit's  constant  policy  to  elevate  and  extend 
the  influence  of  the  middle  classes.  She  soon  became  the  soul 
of  a  middle-class  inner  council,  which  competed  with  Rigsraad 
itself.  The  patricians  naturally  resented  their  supersession  and 
nearly  every  unpopular  measure  was  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  "  the  foul-mouthed  Dutch  sorceress  who  hath  bewitched 
the  king." 

Meanwhfle  Christian  was  preparing  for  the  inevitable  war  with 
Sweden,  where  the  patriotic  party,  headed  by  the  freely  elected 
governor  Sten  Sture  the  yoimger,  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
philo-Danish  party  under  Archbishop  Gustavus  TtoUe.  Christian, 
who  had  already  taken  measures  to  isolate  Sweden  politically, 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  archbishop,  who  was  beleagured 
in  his  fortress  of  Stake,  but  was  defeated  by  Sture  and  his  peasant 
levies  at  Vedla  and  forced  to  return  to  Denmark.  A  second 
attempt  to  subdue  Sweden  in  15 18  was  also  frustrated  by  Sture's 
victory  at  Brankyrka.  A  third  attempt  made  in  1520  with  a 
large  army  of  French,  German  and  Scottish  mercenaries  proved 
successful.  Sture  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  B5r- 
gerund,  on  the  19th  of  January,  and  the  Danish  army,  unopposed, 
was  approaching  TJpsala,  where  the  members  of  the  Swedish 
Riksrdd  had  already  assembled.  The  senators  consented  to 
render  homage  to  Christian  on  condition  that  he  gave  a  full 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  a  guarantee  that  Sweden  shotdd  be 
ruled  according  to  Swedish  laws  and  custom;  and  a  convention 
to  this  effect  was  confirmed  by  the  king  and  the  Danish  Rigsraad 
on  the  31st  of  March.  But  Sturc's  widow.  Dame  Christina 
Gyllenstjema,  still  held  out  stoutly  at  Stockholm,  and  the 
peasantry  of  central  Sweden,  stimulated  by  her  patriotism, 
flew  to  arms,  defeated  the  Danish  invaders  at  Balundslte  (March 


19th),  and  were  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  finally  defeated 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Upsala  (Good  Friday,  April  6th).  In 
May  the  Danish  fleet  arrived,  and  Stockholm  was  invested  by 
land  and  sea;  but  Dame  Christina  resisted  valiantly  for  four 
months  longer,  and  took  care,  when  she  surrendered  on  the  7th 
of  September,  to  exact  beforehand  an  amnesty  of  the  most 
explicit  and  absolute  character.  On  the  ist  of  November  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  swore  fealty  to  Christian  as 
hereditary  king  of  Sweden,  though  the  law  of  the  land  distinctly 
provided  that  the  Swedish  crown  should  be  elective.  On  the 
4th  of  November  he  was  anointed  by  Gustavus  Trolle  in  Stock- 
holm cathedral,  and  took  the  usual  oath  to  rule  the  realm 
through  native-bom  Swedes  alone,  according  to  prescription. 
The  next  three  days  were  given  up  to  banqueting,  but  on  the 
7th  of  November  "  an  entertainment  of  another  sort  began." 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  Christian  summoned  his  captains 
to  a  private  conference  at  the  palace,  the  result  of  which  was 
quickly  apparent,  for  at  dusk  a  band  of  Danish  soldiers,  with 
lanterns  and  torches,  broke  into  the  great  hall  and  carried  off 
several  carefully  selected  persons.  By  10  o'clock  the  same 
evening  the  remainder  of  the  king's  guests  were  safely  under 
lock  and  key.  All  these  persons  had  previously  been  marked 
down  on  Archbishop  TroUe's  proscription  list.  On  the  following 
day  a  council,  presided  over  by  Trolle,  solemnly  pronounced 
judgment  of  death  on  the  proscribed,  as  manifest  heretics. 
At  12  o'clock  that  night  the  patriotic  bishops  of  Skara  and 
Strangnas  were  led  out  into  the  great  square  and  beheaded. 
Fourteen  noblemen,three  burgomasters,fourteen  town-councillors 
and  about  twenty  common  citizens  of  Stockholm  were  then 
drowned  or  decapitated.  The  executions  continued  throughout 
the  following  day;  in  all,  about  eighty-two  people  are  said  to 
have  been  thus  murdeted.  Moreover,  Christian  revenged  himself 
upon  the  dead  as  well  as  upon  the  living,  for  Sten  Sture's  body  was 
dug  up  and  burnt,  as  well  as  the  body  of  his  little  child.  Dame 
Christina  and  many  other  noble  Swedish  ladies  were  sent  prisoners 
to  Denmark.  It  has  well  been  said  that  the  manner  of  this 
atrocious  deed  (the  '*  Stockholm  Massacre  "  as  it  is  generally 
called)  was  even  more  detestable  than  the  deed  itself.  Christian 
suppressed  his  political  opponents  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
an  ecclesiastical  system  which  in  his  heart  he  despised.  Even 
when  it  became  necessary  to  make  excuses  for  his  crime,  we  see 
the  same  double-mindedness.  Thus,  while  in  a  proclamation 
to  the  Swedish  people  he  represented  the  massacre  as  a  measure 
necessary  to  avoid  a  papal  interdict,  in  his  apology  to  the  pope 
for  the  decapitation  of  the  innocent  bishops  he  described  it  as  an 
unauthorized  act  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  his  own  people. 

It  was  with  his  brain  teeming  with  great  designs  that  Christian 
n.  returned  to  his  native  kingdom.  That  the  welfare  of  his 
dominions  was  dear  to  him  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Inhuman  as 
he  could  be  in  his  wrath,  in  principle  he  was  as  much  a  humanist 
as  any  of  his  most  enlightened  contemporaries.  But  he  would 
do  things  his  own  way;  and  deeply  distrusting  the  Danish 
nobles  with  whom  he  shared  his  powers,  he  sought  helpers  from 
among  the  wealthy  and  practical  middle  classes  of  Flanders. 
In  June  1521  he  paid  a  sudden  visit  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
remained  there  for  some  months.  He  visited  most  of  the  large 
cities,  took  into  his  service  many  Flemish  artisans,  and  made 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  Quentin  Matsys  and  Albrecht 
Dtirer,  the  latter  of  whom  painted  his  portrait.  Christian  also 
entertained  Erasmus,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  Reformation, 
and  let  fall  the  characteristic  expression:  "  Mild  measures  are  of 
no  use;  the  remedies  that  give  the  whole  body  a  good  shaking 
are  the  best  and  surest." 

Never  had  King  Christian  seemed  so  powerful  as  on  his  return 
to  Denmark  on  the  5th  of  September  1521,  and  with  the  con- 
fidence of  strength  he  at  once  proceeded  recklessly  to  inaugurate 
the  most  sweeping  reforms.  Soon  after  his  return  he  issued  his 
great  Landelove,  or  Code  of  Laws.  For  the  most  part  this  is 
founded  on  Dutch  models,  and  testifies  in  a  high  degree  to  the 
king's  progressive  aims.  Provision  was  made  for  the  better 
education  of  the  lower,  and  the  restriction  of  the  political  influence 
of  the  higher  clergy;  there  were  stem  prohibitions  against 
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wreckers  and  "  the  evil  and  unchristian  practice  of  selling 
peasants  as  if  they  were  brute  beasts  ";  the  dd  trade  gilds  were 
retained;  but  the  rules  of  admittance  thereto  made  easier,  and 
trade  combinations  of  the  richer  burghers,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  smaller  tradesmen,  were  sternly  forbidden.  Unfortimately 
these  reforms,  excellent  in  themselves,  suggested  the  standpoint 
not  of  an  elected  ruler,  but  of  a  monarch  by  right  divine.  Some 
of  them  were  even  in  direct  contravention  of  the  charter;  and 
the  old  Scandinavian  spirit  of  independence  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  preference  given  to  the  Dutch.  Sweden  too  was  now  in 
open  revolt;  and  both  Norway  and  Denmark  were  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  to  raise  an  army  for  the  subjection  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  Foreign  complications  were  now  superadded  to  these 
domestic  troubles.  With  the  laudable  object  of  releasing  Danish 
trade  from  the  grinding  yoke  of  the  Hansa,  and  making  Copen- 
hagen the  great  emporium  of  the  north,  Christian  had  arbitrarily 
raised  the  Soimd  tolls  and  seized  a  number  of  Dutch  ships  which 
presumed  to  evade  the  tax.  Thus  his  relations  with  the  Nether- 
lands were  strained,  while  with  Ltibeck  and  her  allies  he  was 
openly  at  war.  Finally  Jutland  rose  against  him,  renoimced  its 
allegiance  and  offered  the  Danish  crown  to  Duke  Frederick  of 
Holstein  Qanuary  20th,  1523).  So  overwhelming  did  Christian's 
difficulties  appear  that  he  took  ship  to  seek  help  abroad,  and  on 
May  ist  landed  at  Veere  in  Zealand.  Eight  years  later  (October 
24th,  1 531)  he  attempted  to  recover  his  kingdoms,  but  a  tempest 
scattered  his  fleet  off  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  on  the  ist  of  July 
1532,  by  the  convention  of  Oslo,  he  surrendered  to  his  rival, 
King  Frederick,  and  for  the  next  27  years  was  kept  in  solitary 
confinement,  ffrst  in  the  Blue  Tower  at  Copenhagen  and  after- 
wards at  the  castle  of  Kabendborg.    He  died  in  January  1 5  59. 

See  K.  P.  Amoldson,  Nordens  enhet  och  Kristian  II.  (Stockholm, 
1899);  Paul  Frederik  Barfed,  Danmarks  Historic  fra  13 ig  HI  1536 
(Copenhagen,  1885) ;  Danmarks  Riges  Historie^  vol.  3  (Copenhagent 
1897-1905) ;  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  Scandinavia,  chap  2  (Cambridge, 
1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHRISTIAN  III.  (1503-1559),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
was  the  son  of  Frederick  I.  of  Denmark  and  his  first  consort, 
Anne  of  Brandenburg.  His  earUest  teacher,  Wolfgang  von 
Utenhof,  who  came  straight  from  Wittenberg,  and  the  Lutheran 
Holsteiner  Johann  Rantzau,  who  became  his  tutor,  were  both 
able  and  zealous  reformers.  In  1521  Christian  travelled  in 
Germany,  and  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  where  Luther's 
behavioiu:  profoundly  impressed  him.  On  his  return  he  found 
that  his  father  had  been  elected  king  of  Denmark  in  the  place  of 
Christian  IL,  and  the  yoxmg  prince's  first  public  service  was 
the  reduction  of  Copenhagen,  which  stood  firm  for  the  fugitive 
Christian  II.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  Lutheran  views,  and  his 
outspokenness  brought  him  into  collision,  not  only  with  the 
Catholic  Rigsraad,  but  also  with  his  cautious  and  temporizing 
father.  At  his  own  court  at  Schleswig  he  did  his  best  to  introduce 
the  Reformation,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  Both 
as  stadtholder  of  the  Duchies  in  1526,  and  as  viceroy  of  Norway 
in  1529,  he  displayed  considerable  administrative  ability,  though 
here  too  his  religious  intolerance  greatly  provoked  the  CathoHc 
party.  There  was  even  some  t*tlk  of  passing  him  over  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  in  favour  of  his  half-brother  Hans,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  old  religion.  On  his  father's  death 
Christian  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  local  diet  of  Viborg,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  "  Grevens  Fejde  "  or  "  Count's  War." 

The  triimiph  of  so  fanatical  a  reformer  as  Christian  brought 
about  the  fall  of  Catholicism,  but  the  Catholics  were  still  so  strong 
in  the  coundl  of  state  that  Christian  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  a  coup  d'Btaty  which  he  successfully  accomplished  by  means  of 
his  German  mercenaries  (12  th  of  August  1536),  an  absolutely 
inexcusable  act  of  violence  loudly  blamed  by  Luther  himself, 
and  accompanied  by  the  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  church. 
Christian's  finances  were  certainly  readjusted  thereby,  but  the 
ultimate  gainers  by  the  confiscation  were  the  nobles,  and  both 
education  and  morality  suffered  grievously  in  consequence. 
The  circumstances  under  which  Christian  HI.  ascended  the  throne 
naturally  exposed  Denmark  to  the  danger  of  foreign  domination. 
It  was  with  the  help  of  the  gentry  of  the  duchies  that  Christian 


had  conquered  Denmark.  German  and  Holstein  noblemen  had 
led  his  armies  and  directed  his  diplomacy.  Naturally,  a  mutual 
confidence  between  a  king  who  had  conquered  his  kingdom  and 
a  people  who  had  stood  in  arms  against  him  was  not  attainable 
immediately,  and  the  first  six  years  of  Christian  III.'s  reign  were 
marked  by  a  contest  between  the  Danish  Rigsraad  and  the 
German  counsellors,  both  of  whom  sought  to  rule  "  the  pious 
king  "  exclusively.  Though  the  Danish  party  won  a  signal 
victory  at  the  outset,  by  obtaining  the  insertion  in  the  charter 
of  provisions  stipulating  that  only  native-born  Danes  should 
fill  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  the  king's  German  counsellors 
continued  paramount  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  The 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Danish  party  dates  from  1539,  the 
dangers  threatening  Christian  lU.  from  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
and  other  kinsmen  of  the  imprisoned  Christian  IE.  convincing 
him  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  removing  the  last  trace  of  dis- 
content in  the  land  by  leaning  exclusively  on  Danish  magnates 
and  soldiers.  The  complete  identification  of  the  Danish  king 
with  the  Danish  people  was  accomplished  at  the  Herredag  of 
Copenhagen,  1542,  when  the  nobility  of  Denmark  voted 
Christian  a  twentieth  part  of  all  their  property  to  pay  off  his 
heavy  debt  to  the  Holsteiners  and  Germans. 

The  pivot  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Christian  HI.  was  his  alliance 
with  the  German  Evangelical  princes,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
persistent  hostility  of  Charles  V.,  who  was  determined  to  support 
the  hereditary  claims  of  his  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Christian  IL, 
to  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  War  was  actually  declared 
against  Charles  V.  in  1542,  and,  though  the  German  Protestant 
princes  proved  faithless  allies,  the  closing  of  the  Sound  against 
Dutch  shipping  proved  such  an  effective  weapon  in  King 
Christian's  hand  that  the  Netherlands  compelled  Charles  V.  to 
make  peace  with  Denmark  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  the  23rd  of  May 
1544.  The  foreign  policy  of  Christian's  later  days  was  regulated 
by  the  peace  of  Spires.  He  carefully  avoided  all  foreign  complica- 
tions; refused  to  participate  in  the  Schmalkaldic  war  of  1546; 
mediated  between  the  emperor  and  Saxony  after  the  fall,  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony  at  the  battle  of  Sievershausen  in  1553,  and 
contributed  essentially  to  the  conclusion*of  peace.  King  Christian 
HI.  died  on  New  Year's  Day  1 559.  Though  not  perhaps  a  great, 
he  was,  in  the  fidlest  sense  of  the  word,  a  good  rider.  A  strong 
sense  of  duty,  genuine  piety,  and  a  cautious  but  by  no  means 
pusillanimous  common-sense  coloured  every  action  of  his 
patient,  laborious  and  eventful  life.  But  the  work  he  left 
behind  ln'm  is  the  best  proof  of  his  statesmanship.  He  found 
Denmark  in  ruins;  he  left  her  stronger  and  wealthier  than  she  had 
ever  been  before. 

See  Danmarks 
Huitfeld,  King  Christian 
Scandinavia^  cap. 

CHRISTIAN  IV.  (1577-1648),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
the  son  of  Frederick  II. ,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 
burg, was  born  at  Fredriksborg  castle  in  1577,  and  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  (4th  of  April  1 588) ,  attaining 
his  majority  on  the  17  th  of  August  1596.  On  the  27  th  of 
November  1597  he  married  Anne  Catherine,  a  daughter  of 
Joachim  Frederick,  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The  queen  died 
fourteen  years  later,  after  bearing  Christian  six  children.  Four 
years  after  her  death  the  king  privately  wedded  a  handsome 
young  gentlewoman,  Christina  Munk,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children, — ^a  connexion  which  was  to  be  disastrous  to  Denmark. 

The  young  king's  court  was  one  of  the  most  joyous  and 
magnificent  in  Europe;  yet  he  found  time  for  work  of  the  most 
various  description,  including  a  series  of  domestic  reforms  (see 
Denmark:  History).  He  also  did  very  much  •  for  the  national 
armaments.  New  fortresses  were  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Dutch  engineers.  The  Danish  navy,  which  in  1 596  consisted  of 
but  twenty-two  vessels,  in  16 10  rose  to  sixty,  some  of  them  being 
built  after  Christian's  own  designs.  The  formation  of  a  national 
army  was  more  difficult.  Christian  had  to  depend  mainly  upon 
hired  troops,  supported  by  native  levies  recruited  for  the  most 
part  from  the  peasantry  on  the  crown  domains.  His  first 
I  experiment  with  his  newly  organized  army  was  successful.    In 
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the  war  with  Sweden,  generally  known  as  the  "  Kahnar  War," 
because  its  chief  operation  was  the  capture  by  the  Danes  of 
Kahnar,  the  eastern  fortress  of  Sweden,  Christian  compelled 
Gustavus  Adolphus  to  give  way  on  all  essential  points  (treaty  of 
Knared,  20th  of  January  1613).  He  now  turned  his  attention  to 
Germany.  His  object  was  twofold:  £rst,  to  obtain  the  control 
of  the  great  German  rivers  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  as  a  means  of 
securing  his  dominion  of  the  northern  seas;  and  secondly,  to 
acquire  the  secularized  German  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Werden 
as  appanages  for  his  younger  sons.  He  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  the  alarm  of  the  German  Protestants  after  the  battle  of 
White  Hill  in  1620,  to  secure  the  coadjutorship  to  the  see  of 
Bremen  for  his  son  Frederick  (September  1621),  a  step  followed 
in  November  by  a  similar  arrangement  as  to  Werden;  while 
Hamburg  by  the  compact  of  Steinburg  Quly  162 1)  was  induced 
to  acknowledge*  the  Danish  overlordship  of  Holstein.  The 
growing  ascendancy  of  the  Catholics  in  North  Germany  in  and 
after  1623  almost  induced  Christian,  for  purely  political  reasons, 
to  intervene  directly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  For  a  time, 
however,  he  stayed  his  hand,  but  the  lu-gent  solicitations  of  the 
western  powers,  and,  above  all,  his  fear  lest  Gustavus  Adolphus 
should  supplant  him  as  the  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
finally  led  him  to  plimge  into  war  against  the  combined  forces  of 
the  emperor  and  the  League,  without  any  adequate  guarantees  of 
co-operation  from  abroad.  On  the  9th  of  May  1625  Christian 
quitted  Denmark  for  the  front.  He  had  at  his  disposal  from 
19,000  to  25,000  men,  and  at  first  gained  some  successes;  but  on 
the  27th  of  August  1626  he  was  utterly  routed  by  Tilly  at 
Lutter-am-Barenberge,  and  in  the  summer  of  1627  both  Tilly  and 
Wallenstein,  ravaging  and  burning,  occupied  the  duchies  and 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Jutland.  In  his  extremity  Christian  now 
formed  an  alliance  with  Sweden  (ist  of  January  1628),  whereby 
Gustavus  Adolphiis  pledged  himself  to  assist  Denmark  with  a 
fleet  in  case  of  need,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  S wedo-Danish  army 
and  fleet  compelled  Wallenstein  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stralsimd. 
Thus  the  possession  of  a  superior  sea-power  enabled  Denmark 
to  tide  over  her  worst  difficidties,  and  in  May  1629  Christian  was 
able  to  conclude  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Llibeck,  without  any 
diminution  of  territory. 

Christian  IV.  was  now  a  broken  man.  His  energy  was  tem- 
porarily paralysed  by  accumulated  misfortunes.  Not  only  his 
political  hopes,  but  his  domestic  happiness  had  suffered  ship- 
wreck. In  the  course  of  1628  he  discovered  a  scandalous  intrigue 
of  his  wife,  Christina  Munk,  with  one  of  his  German  officers;  and 
when  he  put  her  away  she  endeavoured  to  cover  up  her  own 
disgrace  by  conniving  at  an  intrigue  between  Vibeke  Kruse,  one  of 
her  discharged  maids,  and  the  king.  In  January  1 630  the  rupture 
became  final,  and  Christina  retired  to  her  estates  in  Jutland. 
Meanwhile  Christian  openly  acknowledged  Vibeke  as  his  mistress, 
and  she  bore  him  a  numerous  family.  Vibeke's  children  were  of 
course  the  natural  enemies  of  the  children  of  Christina  Munk, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  two  families  was  not  without  influence 
on  the  future  history  of  Denmark.  Between  1629  and  1643, 
however.  Christian  gained  both  in  popularity  and  influence. 
During  that  period  he  obtained  once  more  the  control  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Denmark  as  well  as  of  the  Sound  tolls,  and 
towards  the  end  of  it  he  hoped  to  increase  his  power  still  further 
with  the  assistance  of  his  sons-in-law,  Korfits  Ulfeld  and  Hannibal 
Sehested,  who  now  came  prominently  forward. 

Even  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortimes  Christian  had  never 
lost  hope  of  retrieving  them,  and  between  1629  and  1643  the 
European  situation  presented  infinite  possibilities  to  politicians 
with  a  taste  for  adventure.  Unfortimately,  with  all  his  gifts, 
Christian  was  no  statesman,  and  was  incapable  of  a  consistent 
policy.  He  would  neither  conciliate  Sweden,  henceforth  his 
most  dangerous  enemy,  nor  guard  himself  against  her  by  a 
definite  system  of  counter-alliances.  By  mediating  in  favour  of 
the'  emperor,  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632, 
he  tried  to  minimize  the  influence  of  Sweden  in  Germany,  and 
did  glean  some  minor  advantages.  But  his  whole  Scandinavian 
policy  was  so  irritating  and  vexatious  that  Swedish  statesmen 
made  up  their  minds  that  a  war  with  Denmarl^  was  only  a 


question  of  time;  and  in  the  spring  of  1643  it  seemed  to  them 
that  the  time  had  come.  They  were  now  able,  thanks  to  £heir 
conquests  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  attack  Denmark  from  the 
south  as  well  as  the  east;  the  Dutch  alliance  promised  to  secure 
them  at  sea,  and  an  attack  upon  Denmark  would  prevent  her 
from  utilizing  the  impending  peace  negotiations  to  the  prejudice 
of  Sweden.  In  May  the  Swedish  Riksritd  decided  upon  war; 
on  the  1 2th  of  December  the  Swedish  marshal  Lennart  Torstens- 
son,  advancing  from  Bohemia,  crossed  the  northern  frontier  of 
Denmark;  by  the  end  of  January  1644  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Jutland  was  in  his  possession.  This  totally  unexpected  attack, 
conducted  from  first  to  last  with  consummate  ability  and 
lightning-like  rapidity,  had  a  paralysing  effect  upon  Denmark. 
Fortunately,  in  the  midst  of  almost  universal  helplessness  and 
confusion,  Christian  IV.  knew  his  duty  and  had  the  courage 
to  do  it.  In  his  sixty-sixth  year  he  once  more  displayed  some- 
thing of  the  magnificent  energy  of  his  triumphant  youth.  Night 
and  day  he  laboured  to  levy  armies  and  equip  fleets.  Fortimately 
too  for  him,  the  Swedish  government  delayed  hostilities  in 
Scania  till  February  1644,  so  that  the  Danes  were  able  to 
make  adequate  defensive  preparations  and  save  the  important 
fortress  of  Malmd.  Torstensson,  too,  was  unable  to  cross  from 
Jutland  to  Fiinen  for  want  of  a  fleet,  and  the  Dutch  auxiliary 
fleet  which  came  to  his  assistance  was  defeated  between  the 
islands  of  Sylt  and  R5nnd  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig  by  the 
Danish  admirals.  Another  attempt  to  transport  Torstensson 
and  his  army  to  the  Danish  islands  by  a  large  Swedish  fleet  was 
frustrated  by  Christian  IV.  in  person  on  the  ist  of  July  1644. 
On  that  day  the  two  fleets  encountered  off  Kolberge  Heath,  S.E. 
of  Kiel  Bay,  and  Christian  displayed  a  heroism  which  endeared 
him  ever  after  to  the  Danish  nation  and  made  his  name  famous  in 
song  and  story.  As  he  stood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  "  Trinity" 
a  cannon  close  by  was  exploded  by  a  Swedish  bullet,  and  splinters 
of  wood  and  metal  wounded  the  king  in  thirteen  places,  blinding 
one  eye  and  flinging  him  to  the  deck.  But  he  was  instantly  on  his 
feet  again,  cried  with  a  loud  voice  that  it  was  well  with  him,  and 
set  every  one  an  example  of  duty  by  remaining  on  deck  till  the 
fight  was  over.  Darkness  at  last  separated  the  contending  fleets ; 
and  though  the  battle  was  a  drawn  one,  the  Danish  fleet  showed 
its  superiority  by  blockading  the  Swedish  ships  in  Kiel  Bay. 
But  the  Swedish  fleet  escaped,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Danish 
fleet  by  the  combined  navies  of  Sweden  and  Holland,  after  an 
obstinate  fight  between  Fehmam  and  Laaland  at  the  end  of 
September,  exhausted  the  military  resources  of  Denmark  and 
compelled  Christian  to  accept  the  mediation  of  France  and  the 
United  Provinces;  and  peace  was  finally  signed  at  Bromsebro 
on  the  8th  of  February  1645. 

The  last  years  of  the  king  were  still  further  embittered  by 
sordid  differences  with  his  sons-in-law,  especially  with  the  most 
ambitious  of  them,  Korfits  Ulfeld.  On  the  21st  of  February 
1648,  at  his  earnest  request,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  from 
Fredriksborg  to  his  beloved  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  a  week 
later.  Christian  IV.  was  a  good  linguist,  speaking,  besides  his 
native  tongue,  German,  Latin,  French  and  Italian.  Naturally 
cheerful  and  hospitable,  he  delighted  in  lively  society;  but  he 
was  also  passionate,  irritable  and  sensual.  He  had  courage, 
a  vivid  sense  of  duty,  an  indefatigable  love  of  work,  and  all 
the  inquisitive  zeal  and  inventive  energy  of  a  bom  reformer. 
Yet,  though  of  the  stuff  of  which  great  princes  are  made,  he 
never  attained  to  greatness.  His  own  pleasure,  whether  it  took 
the  form  of  love  or  ambition,  was  always  his  first  consideration. 
In  the  heyday  of  his  youth  his  high  spirits  and  passion  for 
adventure  enabled  him  to  surmount  every  obstacle  with  Slan. 
But  in  the  decline  of  life  he  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  lack 
of  self-control,  and  sank  into  the  grave  a  weary  and  broken- 
hearted old  man. 

"^  See  Life  (Dan.),  by  H.  C.  Bering  Liisberg  and  A.  L.  Larsen  (Copen- 
hagen, 1800-1891);  Letters  (Dan.),  ed.  Carl  Frederik  Bricka  and 
Jufius  Albert  Fridericia  (Copenhagen,  1878);  Danmarks  Ri^es 
Historie^  vol.  4  (Copenhagen,  1897-1905);  Robert  Nisbet  Bam, 
Scandinavia^  cap.  vii.  (Canibridge,  1905).  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHRISTIAN  V.  ( 1 646-1 699),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
the  son  of  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark  and  Sophia  Amelia  of 
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Brunswick-Ltinebtirg,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  April  1646  at 

Flensberg,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  gth  of  February  1670. 

He  was  a  weak  despot  with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  dignity 

and  his  prerogatives.    Almost  his  first  act  on  ascending  the 

throne  was  publicly  to  insult  his  consort,  the  amiable  Charlotte 

Amelia  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  introducing  into  court,  as  his  officially 

recognized  mistress,  Amelia  Moth,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  the  daughter 

of  his  former  tutor,  whom  he  made  countess  of  Samso.    His 

personal   courage   and   extreme   affability   made   him   highly 

popular  among  the  lower  orders,  but  he  showed  himself  quite 

incapable  of  taking  advantage  permanently  of  the  revival  of 

the  national  energy,  and  the  extraordinary  overflow  of  native 

middle-class  talent,  which  were  the  immediate  consequences 

of  the  revolution  of  1660.     Under  the  guidance  of  his  great 

chancellor  Griffenfeldt,  Denmark  seemed  for  a  brief  period  to 

have  a  chance  of  regaining  her  former  position  as  a  great  power. 

But  in  sacrificing  Gri£Fenfeldt  to  the  clamour  of  his  adversaries, 

Christian  did  serious  injury  to  the  monarchy.    He  frittered 

away  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  in  the  unremunerative 

Swedish  war  of  1675-79,  and  did  nothing  for  internal  progress 

in  the  twenty  years  of  peace  which  followed.    He  died  in  a 

hunting  accident  on  the  25th  of  August  1699. 

See  Peter  Edvard  Holm,  Danmarks  indre  Historic  under  Ene- 
vaelden  (Copenhagen,  1 881-1886);  Adolf  Ditleva  Jorgensen,  Peter 
Griffenfeldt  (Copenhagen,  1893);  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  Scandinavia 
cap.  X.,  xi.  (Cambridge,  1905}. 

CHRISTIAN  VIL  (1749-1808),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
was  the  son  of  Frederick  V.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  his  first 
consort  Louisa,  daughter  of  George  II.  of  Great  Britain.  He 
became  king  on  his  father's  death  on  the  14th  of  January  1766. 
All  the  earlier  accounts  agree  that  he  had  a  winning  personality 
and  considerable  talent,  but  he  was  badly  educated,  systematic- 
ally terrorized  by  a  brutal  governor  and  hopelessly  debauched 
by  corrupt  pages,  and  grew  up  a  semi-idiot.  After  his  marriage 
in  1 766  with  Caroline  Matilda  (1751-1775),  daughter  of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  worst  excesses. 
He  ultimately  sank  into  a  condition  of  mental  stupor,  and 
became  the  obedient  slave  of  the  upstart  Struensee  (q.v,).  After 
the  fall  of  Struensee  (the  warrant  for  whose  arrest  he  signed 
with  indifference),  for  the  last  six-and-twenty  years  of  his 
reign,  he  was  only  nominally  king.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  March 
1808.  In  1772  the  king's  marriage  with  Caroline  Matilda,  who 
had  been  seized  and  had  confessed  to  criminal  familiarity  with 
Struensee,  was  dissolved,  and  the  queen,  retaining  her  title, 
passed  her  remaining  days  at  Celle,  where  she  died  on  the  nth 
of  May  1775. 

See  E.  S.  F.  Reverdil,  Struensee  ei  la  cour  de  Copenkaguey  1760- 
1772  (Paris,  1858) ;  Danmarks  Riges  Historie,  vol.  v.  (Copenhagen, 
1897-1^5) ;  and  for  Caroline  Matilda,  Sir  F.  C.  L.  Wraxall,  Life 
and  Times  of  Queen  Caroline  Matilda  (1864),  and  W.  H.  Wilkins, 
A  Queen  of  Tears  (1904). 

CHRISTIAN  VIII.  (1786-1848),  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  crown  prince  Frederick  and  Sophia  Frederica 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  September 
1786  at  Christiansborg  castle.  He  inherited  the  talents  of  his 
highly  gifted  mother,  and  his  amiability  and  handsome  features 
made  him  very  popular  in  Copenhagen.  His  unfortunate  first 
marriage  with  his  cousin  Charlotte  Frederica  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  was  dissolved  in  1810.  In  May  1813  he  was  sent  as 
stadtholder  to  Norway  to  promote  the  loyalty  of  the  Northmen 
to  the  dynasty,  which  had  been  very  rudely  shaken  by  the 
disastrous  results  of  Frederick  VI.'s  adhesion  to  the  falling 
fortunes  of  Napoleon.  He  did  all  he  could  personally  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  Norwegians  and  the  royal 
house  of  Denmark,  and  though  his  endeavours  were  opposed 
by  the  so-called  Swedish  party,  which  desired  a  dynastic  union 
with  Sweden,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Norwegian 
party  of  independence,  and  was  elected  regent  of  Norway  by  an 
assembly  of  notables  on  the  i6th  of  February  18 14.  This 
election  was  confirmed  by  a  Storthing  held  at  Eidsvold  on  the 
loth  of  April,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  Christian  was  elected  king 
of  Norway,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Swedish  party.  Christian 
next  attempted  to  interest  the  great  powers  in  his  cause,  but 


without  success.    On  being  summoned  by  the  commissioners 

of  the  alHed  powers  at  Copenhagen  to  bring  about  a  union  between 

Norway  and  Sweden  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 

of  Kiel,  and  then  return  to  Denmark,  he  replied  that,  as  a 

constitutional  king,  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  consent 

of  the  Storthingy  to  the  convocation  of  which  a  suspension  of 

hostilities  on  the  part  of  Sweden  was  the  condition  precedent. 

Sweden  refusing  Christian's  conditions,  a  short  campaign  ensued, 

in  which  Christian  was  easily  worsted  by  the  superior  skill  and 

forces  of  the  Swedish  crown  prince   (Bemadotte).    The  brief 

war  was  finally  concluded  by  the  convention  of  Mos9  on  the 

14th  of  August    18 14   (see   Norway:   History),    Henceforth 

Christian's  suspected  democratic  principles  made  him  persona 

ingratissima  at  all  the  reactionary  European  courts,  his  own 

court  included,  and  he  And  his  second  wife,   Caroline  Amelia 

of  Augustenburg,  whom  he  married  in  181 5,  lived  in  comparative 

retirement  as  the  leaders  of  the  literary  and  scientific  society 

of  Copenhagen.    It  was  not  till  183 1  that  old  EJng  Frederick 

gave  him  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state.    On  the  13th  of  December 

1839  he  ascended  the  Danish  throne  as  Christian  VIII.     The 

Liberal  party  had  high  hopes  of  "  the  giver  of  constitutions," 

but  he  disappointed  his  admirers  by  steadily  rejecting  every 

Liberal  project.     Administrative  reform  was  the  only  reform 

he  would  promise.     He  died  of  blood-poisoning  on  the  20th 

of  January  1848. 

See  Just  Matthias  Thiele,  Christian  den  Ottende  (Copenhagen,  1848) ; 
Yngvar  Nielsen,  Bidrag  til  Norges  Historic  (Christiania,  1 882-1 886). 

CHRISTIAN  IX.  (18 1 8-1 906),  king  of  Denmark,  was  a  younger 
son  of  William,  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg  (d.  1 831),  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Danish  king  Christian 
III.  by  his  wife  Louise,  a  daughter  of  Charles,  prince  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  (d.  1836),  and  grand-daughter  of  King  Frederick  V. 
Born  at  Gottorp  on  the  8th  of  April  18 18,  Christian  entered  the 
army,  and  alone  among  the  members  of  his  family  served  with 
the  Danish  troops  in  Schleswig  during  the  insurrection  of  1848; 
but  he  was  a  personage  of  little  importance  until  about  1852, 
ten  years  after  his  marriage  with  Louise  (1817-1898),  daughter 
of  William,  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  (d.  1867),  and  cousin  of  King 
Frederick  VII,  At  this  time  it  became  imperative  that  satis- 
factory provision  should  be  made  for  the  succession  to  the  Danish 
throne.  The  reigning  king,  Frederick  VII.,  was  childless,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  met  in  London  and 
settled  the  crown  on  Prince  Christian  and  his  wife  (May  1852), 
an  arrangement  which  became  part  of  the  law  of  Denmark  in 
1853.  The  "  protocol  king,"  as  Christian  was  sometimes  called, 
ascended  the  throne  on  Frederick's  death  in  November  1863, 
and  was  at  once  faced  by  formidable  difficulties.  Reluctantly 
he  assented  to  the  policy  which  led  to  war  with  the  combined 
power  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  to  the  separation  of  the  duchies 
of  Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  from  Denmark  (see 
ScHLESWiG-HoLSTEiN  QUESTION).  Within  the  narrowed  limits 
of  his  kingdom  Christian's  difficulties  were  more  protracted  and 
hardly  less  serious.  During  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign  the 
Danes  were  engaged  in  a  political  struggle  between  the  "  Right  " 
and  the  "  Left,"  the  party  of  order  and  the  party  of  progress, 
the  former  being  supported  in  general  by  the  Landsting^  and 
the  latter  by  the  Folketing.  The  king's  sympathies  lay  with  the 
more  conservative  section  of  his  subjects,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  successfid  in  preventing  the  Radicals  from  coming  into 
office.  The  march  of  events,  however,  was  too  strong  for  him, 
and  in  1901  he  assented  in  a  dignified  manner  to  the  formation 
of  a  "  cabinet  of  the  Left  "  (see  Denmark:  History),  In  spite 
of  these  political  disturbances  Christian's  popularity  with  his 
people  grew  steadily,  and  was  enhanced  by  the  patriarchal  and 
unique  position  which  in  his  later  years  he  occupied  in  Europe. 
With  his  wife,  often  called  "  the  aunt  of  all  Europe,"  he  was 
related  to  nearly  all  the  European  sovereigns.  His  eldest  son 
Frederick  had  married  a  daughter  of  Charles  XV.  of  Sweden; 
his  second  son  George  had  been  king  of  the  Hellenes  since  1863; 
and  his  youngest  son  Waldemar  (b.  1858)  was  married  to  Marie 
d'Orllans,  daughter  of  Robert,  due  de  Chartres.  Of  his  three 
daughters,  Alexandra  married  Edward  VII.  of  Great  Britain; 
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Dagmar  (Marie),  the  tsar  Alexander  III.;  and  Thjn-a,  Ernest 

Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland.    One  of  his  grandsons,  Charles, 

became  king  of  Norway  as  Haakon  VU.  in  1905,  and  another, 

Constantine,  crown  prince  of  Greece,  married  a  sister  of  the 

German  emperor  William  II.    Christian  was  also  the  ruler  of 

Iceland,  where  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  when  he 

visited  the  island  in  1874.    He  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  29th 

of  January  1906,  and  was  buried  at  Roskilde. 

See  Barfod,  Kong  KrisUan  IX J s  Regerings-Dagbog  (Copenhagen, 
1876) ;  and  Hans  Majestet  Kong  Krisiian  IX.  (Cop^ihagen,  1888}. 

CHRISTIAN,  WILLIAM  (1608-1663),  Manx  poUtidan,  a  son 
of  Ewan  Christian,  one  of  the  Manx  deemsters,  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  April  1608,  and  was  known  as  lUiam  Dhone,  or  Brown 
William.  In  1648  the  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  James  Stanley, 
7th  earl  of  Derby,  appointed  Christian  his  receiver-general;  and 
when  in  1651  the  earl  crossed  to  England  to  fight  for  Charles  II. 
he  left  him  in  command  of  the  island  militia.  Derby  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  his  famous  countess, 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  who  was  residing  in  Man,  sought  to 
obtain  her  husband's  release  by  negotiating  with  the  victorious 
parliamentarians  for  the  surrender  of  the  island.  At  once  a 
revolt  headed  by  Christian  broke  out,  partly  as  a  consequence 
of  this  step,  partly  owing  to  the  discontent  caused  by  some 
agrarian  arrangements  recently  introduced  by  the  earl.  The 
rebels  seized  many  of  the  forts;  then  Christian  in  his  turn  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  parliamentarians;  and  probably 
owing  to  his  connivance  the  island  was  soon  in  the  power  of 
Colonel  Robert  Duckenfield,  who  had  brought  the  parliamentary 
fleet  to  Man  in  October  1651.  The  coimtess  of  Derby  was 
compelled  to  surrender  her  two  fortresses,  Castle  Rushen  and 
Peel  castle,  while  Christian  remained  receiver-general,  becoming 
governor  of  the  island  in  1656.  Two  years  later,  however,  he 
was  accused  of  misappropriating  some  money;  he  fled  to 
England,  and  in  1660  was  arrested  in  London.  Having  under- 
gone a  year's  imprisonment  he  returned  to  Man,  hoping  that  his 
offence  against  the  earl  of  Derby  would  be  condoned  under  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  of  i66i;  but,  anxious  to  punish  his  conduct, 
Charles,  the  new  earl  of  Derby,  ordered  his  seizure;  he  refused 
to  plead,  and  a  packed  House  of  Keys  declared  that  in  this  case 
his  life  and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord  of  the  island. 
The  deemsters  then  passed  sentence,  and  in  accordance  therewith 
Christian  was  executed  by  shooting  on  the  2nd  of  January  1663. 
This  arbitrary  act  angered  Charles  II.  and  his  advisers;  the 
deemsters  and  others  were  punished,  and  some  reparation  was 
made  to  Christian's  family.  Christian  is  chiefly  celebrated 
through  the  Manx  ballad  Boose  lUiam  Dhone,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  George  Borrow,  and  through  the 
references  to  him  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

See  A.  W.  Moore,  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (1900). 

CHRISTIAN  OF  BRUNSWICK  (1599-1626),  bishop  of  Halber- 
atadt  and  a  general  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  a  younger  son  of  Henry  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel,  was  born  at  Groningen  on  the  20th  of  September  1599. 
Having  succeeded  his  father  as  "  bishop  "  of  Halberstadt  in  1616, 
he  obtained  some  experience  of  warfare  imder  Maurice,  prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  Netherlands,  Raising  an  army  he  entered  the 
service  of  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  just  after 
that  prince  had  been  driven  from  Bohemia;  glorying  in  his 
chivalrous  devotion  to  Frederick's  wife  Elizabeth,  he  attacked 
the  lands  of  the  elector  of  Mainz  and  the  bishoprics  of  Westphalia. 
After  some  successes  he  was  defeated  by  Tilly  at  Hochst  in  June 
1622;  then,  dismissed  from  Frederick's  service,  he  entered  that 
of  the  United  Provinces,  losing  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
a  victory  he  did  much  to  win.  In  1623  he  gathered  an  army  and 
broke  into  lower  Saxony,  but  was  beaten  by  Tilly  at  Stadtlohn 
and  driven  back  to  the  Netherlands.  When  in  1625  Christian  IV., 
king  of  Denmark,  entered  the  arena  of  the  war,  he  took  the  field 
again  in  the  Protestant  interest,  but  after  some  successes  he  died 
at  Wolfenbuttel  on  the  i6th  of  June  1626.  Christian,  who  loved 
to  figure  as  "  the  friend  of  God,  the  enemy  of  the  priests,"  is 
sometimes  called  ^'  the  mad  bishop,"  and  was  a  merciless,  coarse, 
and  blasphemous  man. 


CHRISTIAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH,  the  name  assumed  by  a 
religious  organization  founded  at  Zion  City  near  Chicago, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  1896,  by  John  Alexander  Dowie  {q.v.).  Its 
members  added  to  the  usual  tenets  of  Christianity  a  special 
belief  in  faith-healing,  and  laid  much  stress  on  united  consecra- 
tion services  and  the  threefold  immersion  of  believers.  To  assist 
Dowie,  assistant  overseers  were  appointed,  and  the  operations 
of  the  community  included  religious,  educational  and  commercial 
departments.  Small  branches  sprang  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  Europe  and  Australasia.  At  the 
end  of  1 901  there  were  nearly  12,000  baptized  believers.  After 
1903  considerable  dissension  arose  among  Dowie's  followers: 
he  was  deposed  in  1906;  and  after  his  death  (1907)  the  city 
gradually  became  a  community  of  normal  type. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION,  a  denomination  of  Christians  in 
North  America  formed  by  secession,  under  James  O'Kelly  (1735- 
1826),  of  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  North 
Carolina  in  1793.  The  movement  resembled  those  under  the 
Campbells  and  Stone  in  Kentucky  in  1801-1804,  and  in  Lyndon, 
Vermont,  among  the  Baptists  in  1800.  The  predisposing  cause 
in  each  case  was  the  desire  to  be  free  from  the  ''  bondage  of 
creed."  Some  of  O'Kelly 's  followers  joined  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  {q.v.) .  Their  form  of  church  government  is  Congregational ; 
they  take  the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
while  adopting  immersion  as  the  proper  mode  of  baptism,  freely 
welcome  Christians  of  every  sect  to  their  communion.  They 
number  about  100,000  members,  mainly  in  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  original  seceders  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  bore  for  a  time  the  name  "  Republican  Metho- 
dists," and  then  called  themselves  simply  "Christians,"  a 
designation  which  with  the  pronunciation  "Christ-yans"  is  still 
often  applied  to  them.  Their  position  is  curiously  akin  to  that 
outlined  by  William  Chillingworth  {q.v.)  in  his  famous  work  The 
Religion  of  Protestants  (163  7- 1638). 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR  SOCIETIES,  organizations  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  spiritual  life  among  young  people. 
They  date  from  1881,  in  which  year  Dr  Francis  E.  Clark  {q.v.) 
formed  a  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour  in 
his  (Congregational)  church  at  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  elsewhere  in  America  and  spread  to  other 
countries,  rill,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr  Clark,  a  huge  number 
of  afBliated  societies  came  into  operation  throughout  the  world. 
They  take  as  their  motto  "  For  Christ  and  the  Church,"  and  have 
done  much,  especially  in  the  non-episcopal  churches,  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  active  services  in  the  Church.  The 
organization  is  international  and  interdenominational,  a  World's 
ChristianEndeavour  Unionbeing  formed  in 1 89 5.  Themembers  do 
not  form  a  separate  denomination,  but  remain  attached  to  their  re- 
spective churches,  being  grouped  in  volimtary  district  federations. 

CHRISTIANIA  (officially  Ksistiania),  the  capital  of  Norway, 
forming  a  separate  coimty  {ofnt)y  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric 
(stift).  Pop.  (1901)  229,101.  It  lies  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
at  the  head  of  Christiania  Fjord,  about  80  m.  from  the  open 
waters  of  the  Skagerrack,  is  59^  54'  N.  (about  the  latitude  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Shetiand  Islands)  and  10^  45'  E., 
mainly  on  the  west  bank  of  the  small  Aker  river.  The  situation 
is  very  beautiful,  pine-wooded  hills  rising  sharply  behind  the 
city,  while  several  islands  stud  the  fjord.  The  town  is  mainly 
modem,  having  increased  rapidly  in  and  since  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century,  when  brick  and  stone  largely  superseded 
wood  as  the  building  material.  It  is  the  seat  of  government, 
of  the  supreme  courts,  of  the  parliament  (Storthing)  j  and  of  a 
university.  The  harbour  is  of  two  parts,  the  Bjorvik,  where 
the  larger  steamers  lie,  and  the  Pipervik,  west  of  this.  On  the 
promontory  intervening  between  these  two  inlets  stands  the  old 
fortress  of  Akershus,  occupied  as  an  arsenal  and  prison,  and 
having  a  pleasant  promenade  upon  its  ramparts.  Until  17 19 
it  was  a  royal  palace.  At  the  head  of  the  Bjorvik  the  principal 
railway  station  (Hovedbanegaard)  stands  in  the  Jembanetorv 
(railway  square),  and  north-west  from  this  runs  the  principal 
street,  Karl-Johans-gade.  In  this  street,  passing  the  Vor 
Frelsers  Kirke  (Church  of  our  Saviour),  the  Storthings-Bygning 
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(parliament-house,  1866)  is  seen,  facing  a  handsome  square 
planted  with  trees.  Beyond  this  is  the  National  theatre  (1899), 
with  colossal  statues  of  the  dramatists  Ibsen  and  Bj5msen. 
It  faces  the  Frideridana  University,  housed  in  three  buildings 
dating  from  1853,  but  founded  by  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark  in 
181 1,  embracing  the  five  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine, 
history  and  philology,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  The 
equipment  of  the  university  is  very  complete:  it  has  attached 
to  it  a  large  and  valuable  library,  natural  history,  ethnological 
and  numismatic  collections,  with  one  of  Scandinavian  anti- 
quities; also  botanical  gardens  and  an  observatory.  The  Karl- 
Johans-gade  gives  upon  the  beautiftd  Slotspark,  a  wooded 
elevation  crowned  with  the  rojral  palace  (slot),  a  plain  building 
completed  in  1848.  North  of  the  imiversity  is  the  museum  of 
art,  containing  a  noteworthy  collection  of  sculpture  and  paintings 
of  ancient  and  modem  foreign  masters,  and  of  native  works. 
The  historical  museum  adjoining  this  contains  northern  antiqui- 
ties, including  two  viking's  ships,  excavated,  in  1867  and  1880 
respectively,  from  the  burial-places  of  the  viking  chiefs  who 
owned  and,  according  to  custom,  were  buried  in  them.  Another 
noteworthy  collection  is  that  of  industrial  art.  The  Bank  of 
Norway,  the  exchange,  and  the  courts  of  law  lie  between  the 
harboiirs.  Other  institutions  are  the  Freemasons'  Lodge,  housed 
in  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city  (1844),  a  conserva- 
tory of  music,  naval,  military  and  art  schools,  Athenaeiun,  and 
the  great  Dampkjokken  or  kitchen  (1858),  where  dinners  are 
provided  for  the  poor. 

The  suburbs  of  Christiania  are  attractive  and  rapidly  growing. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  river  Aker  is  that  of  Oslo,  with  the  existing 
episcopal  palace,  and  an  old  bishop's  palace,  in  which  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  (I.  of  England)  was  betrothed  to  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  ( 1 589) .  In  the  environs  of  the  city  are  the  royalpleasure 
castle  of  Oscarshal  (1847-1852),  on  the  peninsula  Bygdd  (Ladu- 
gaard)  to  the  west  of  the  city,  and  the  Norwegian  national  museum 
(1881),  containing  industrial  and  domestic  exhibits  from  the 
various  provinces.  Close  at  hand  is  an  interesting  collection  of  old 
Norwegian  buildings,  brought  here  from  all  parts,  and  re-erected, 
including  an  example  of  the  timber  church  of  the  12th  century 
{Stavekirke).  A  collection  of  ancient  agricultural  implements  is 
also  shown.  On  Hoved5  (Head  Island)  in  the  fjord ,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Akershus,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded  in  1147  by  monks  from  Kirkstead  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  and  burnt  down  in  1 53 2.  There  are  sanatoria  and  inns 
among  the  surrounding  hills,  on  which  beautiful  gardens  are  laid 
out,  such  as  Hans  Haugen,  Frognersaeter,  Holmenkollen,  where 
the  famous  ski  (snow-shoe)  races  are  held  in  February,  and 
VoksenkoUen.  Electric  tramways  connect  the  city  and  suburbs, 
and  local  steamers  run  from  the  Pipervik  to  the  neighbouring 
islands  and  fjord-side  towns  and  villages. 

Christiania  has  two  railway  stations,  the  Hovedbanegaard  by 
the  B  j6rvik,  and  the  Vestbanegaard  by  the  Pipervik.  From  the 
first  trains  run  south  to  Fredrikshald  and  Gothenburg,  east  to 
Charlottenberg  and  Stockholm,  north  to  Hamar  and  Trondhjem, 
and  Otta  in  Gudbrandsdal,  and  to  Gj5vik  and  the  Valdres  district. 
From  the  west  station  start  the  lines  to  Drammen,  Laurvik, 
Skien  and  Kongsberg  (for  the  Telemark  district).  The  eastward 
extension  of  the  railway  between  Bergen  and  Vossevangen, 
undertaken  in  1896,  had  as  its  ultimate  object  the  connexion  of 
Christiania  and  Bergen  by  rail.  With  these  extensive  land 
communications  Christiania  is  at  once  the  principal  emporiimi 
of  southern  Norway,  and  a  favourite  centre  of  the  extensive 
tourist  traflfic.  Regular  passenger  steamers  serve  the  port  from 
Hidl,  Newcastle,  Grangemouth  and  London,  from  Trondhjem, 
Bergen  and  the  Norwegian  coast  towns,  from  Hambtirg,  Amster- 
dam, Antwerp,  &c.  Except  for  two  large  shipbuilding  yards,  one 
with  a  floating  dock,  the  other  with  a  dry  dock,  most  of  the 
manufactories  are  concentrated  in  the  suburb  of  Sagene,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  deriving  their  motive  power  from  the 
numerous  falls  of  the  river  Aker.  They  embrace  factories  for 
cotton  and  woollen  spinning  and  weaving,  paper,  flour,  soap  and 
oil,  bricks  and  tiles,  matches,  nails  (especially  horse-shoe  nails), 
margarine,  foundries  and  engineering  shops,  wood-pulp,  tobacco, 


matches,  linen,  glass,  sail-cloth,  hardware,  gunpowder,  chemicals^ 
with  sawmills,  breweries  and  distilleries.  There  is  also  a  busy 
trade  in  the  preparation  of  granite  paving-stones,  and  in  the 
storing  and  packing  of  ice.  Imports  greatly  exceed  exports,  the 
annual  values  being  about  ^\  and  i)  millions  sterling  respectively. 
The  former  consist  principally  of  grain  and  flour,  cottons  and 
woollens,  coffee,  iron  (raw  and  manufactured),  coal,  bacon  and 
salt  meat,  oils,  sugar,  machinery,  flax,  jute  and  hemp,  paper- 
hangings,  paints,  coloiirs,  &c.,  wines  and  spirits,  raw  tobacco, 
copper,  zinc,  lead  and  tin,  silk,  molasses  and  other  commodities. 
The  principal  exports  are  wood-pulp,  timber,  nails,  paper,  butter 
and  margarine,  matches,  condensed  milk,  fish,  leather  and  hides, 
ice,  sealskins,  &c.  Of  the  imports.  Great  Britain  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  the  machinery 
(including  ships),  and  the  raw  metals;  the  United  States  about 
one-half  of  the  oils  and  fats,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  food- 
stuffs, and  skins,  feathers,  &c.  Of  the  exports,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  timber  goes  to  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  larger 
portion  of  the  paper  and  food-stuffs  (butter,  &c.) .  The  harbour  is 
ice-bound  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter,  when  ships  lie  at 
Drdbak,  lower  down  the  fjord;  but  ice-breakers  are  also  used. 
Early  in  1899  the  municipality  voted  £47,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  pier,  a  harbour  for  fishing-boats,  protected  by  a  mole,  and  a 
quay,  345  ft.  long,  on  the  shore  underneath  the  Akershus.  These 
works  signalized  a  great  scheme  of  improvement,  involving  a 
general  rearrangement  of  the  entire  harbour. 

The  present  suburb  of  Oslo  represents  the  original  city,  which 
was  founded  on  this  site  under  that  name  (or  Opslo)  by  Harald 
Sigurdsson  in  1048.  By  the  close  of  the  14th  century  it  was 
established  as  the  chief  city  of  Norway.  Trade  was  long 
dominated  by  the  powerful  Hanseatic  League,  at  least  until  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  The  town,  built  mainly  of  wood, 
was  no  less  subject  to  fires  than  all  Norwegian  towns  have  always 
been,  and  after  one  of  these  King  Christian  IV.  refoimded  the 
capital  on  the  new  site  it  now  occupies,  and  gave  his  name  to  it  in 
1 624.  By  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  fortified ,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  Charles  XII.  from  gaining  possession  of  it  in  17 16. 

SeeL.  Daae,  Detgamle  Christiania,  1624-1824  (Christiania,  1890); 
Y.  Nielsen,  Christiania  und  Umgegend  (Christiania,  189^);  G. 
Amn^us,  La  VHU  de  Christiania  .  .  .  Risumi  historique,  Sfc.  (Chris- 
tiania, 1900). 

CHRISTIANITY,  the  religion  which  accepts  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Saviour,  embracing  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians,  the  term  derived  from  his  formal  title  (xptcr^s,  i.e. 
the  anointed).  Within  this  broad  characterization  are  found 
many  varieties  of  cult,  organization  and  creed  (see  Church 
History)  .  Christianity  is  classed  by  the  students  of  the  science 
of  religion  as  a  universal  religion;  it  proclaims  itself  as  intended 
for  all  men  without  distinction  of  race  or  caste,  and  as  in  posses- 
sion of  absolute  truth.  In  fact,  Christianity  has  been  widely 
accepted  by  varied  races  in  very  different  stages  of  culture,  and  it 
has  maintained  itself  through  a  long  succession  of  centuries  in 
lands  where  the  transformations  in  political  structure,  the 
revolutions  in  social  conditions,  and  the  changes  in  science  and 
philosophy,  have  been  numerous  and  extreme. 

Beginning  in  Asia,  Christianity  extended  itself  rapidly  through- 
out the  Roman  empire  and  beyond  its  borders  among  the 
barbarians.  When  the  Empire  in  the  4th  century  adopted  it,  its 
cult,  organization  and  teaching  were  carried  throughout  the 
western  world.  The  influences  and  motives  and  processes 
which  led  to  the  result  were  many  and  varied,  but  ultimately  in 
one  way  or  another  it  became  the  religion  of  Europe  and  of  the 
nations  founded  by  the  European  races  beyond  the  seas  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Asia  called  Siberia.  Beyond  these  bounds  it 
has  not  greatly  prospered.  The  explanation  of  the  apparent 
bounding  of  Christianity  by  Europe  and  its  offspring  is  not, 
however,  to  be  found  in  any  psychological  peculiarity  separating 
the  Etiropean  races  from  those  of  other  continents,  nor  in  any 
special  characteristic  of  Christianity  which  fits  it  for  European 
soil.  For  not  only  were  its  founder  and  his  disciples  Asiatics, 
and  the  original  authoritative  writings  Semitic,  but  Asiatic  tribes 
and  nations  coming  into  Europe  have  been  readily  converted. 
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Missions  in  Asia  too  have  achieved  sufficient  success  to  prove 
that  there  exists  no  inherent  obstacle  either  in  the  gospel  or  in 
the  Asiatic  nund.  Moreover,  Christianity  was  once  represented 
in  Asia  by  a  powerful  organization  extending  throughout  Persia 
and  central  Asia  into  India  (see  Persia).  Mutatis  mutandis ^  the 
same  applies  to  Africa  also,  and  Christianity  still  survives  in  both 
continents  in  the  Coptic,  Abyssinian  and  Armenian  Churches. 
The  explanation  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  especially  in  the  rise  of 
Mahommedanism.  This  may  be  regarded  indeed  as  a  form'  of 
Christianity,  for  it  is  not  more  foreign  perhaps  to  the  prevailing 
type  than  are  some  sects  which  claim  the  name.  It  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  Europe,  but  its  followers  have  been 
peculiarly  unsusceptible  to  missionary  labours,  and  even  in 
Europe  have  retained  the  faith  of  the  Prophet.  In  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Roman  empire  and  in  the  separation  of  East  and 
West  consequent  upon  its  dedine,  Chrisrianity,  as  a  dominant 
religion,  was  confined  for  a  thousand  years  to  Europe,  and  even 
portions  of  this  continent  for  centuries  were  in  the  hands  of  its 
great  foe.  The'^East  appeared  as  the  Mahommedan  dominions, 
and  beyond  these  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  so 
dimly  discerned  that  little  reciprocal  influence  was  felt.  Thus 
the  development  of  the  two  great  civilized  portions  of  the  race  in 
Europe  and  Asia  followed  independent  lines  in  religion  as  in  all 
else;  and  Africa,  excepting  its  northern  border,  was  left  un- 
touched by  the  progress  of  enlightenment. 

Not  only  is  Christianity  thus  the  religion  of  a  wide  variety  of 
races  but  across  the  divisions  there  cut  other  lines.  In  its 
organization  Christianity  exists  in  three  great  divisions,  Roman, 
Greek  and  Protestant,  and  in  various  ancient  sects  in  the  Orient. 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  divisions  of  the  Christian  Chiirch 
are  homogeneous  in  organization,  but  in  Protestantism  certain 
denominations  are  national,  established  by  differing  govern- 
ments, and  others  are  independent  of  governmental  aid,  making 
a  large  number  of  differing  denominations.  Some  of  these 
divisions  are  mutually  antagonistic,  denying  to  each  other  the 
name  of  Christian  and  even  the  hope  of  salvation. 

According  to  a  second  classification,  Christianity  may  be  placed 
among  the  ''  individual  "  religions,  since  it  traces  its  origin,  like 
Islam  and  Buddhism,  to  an  individual  as  its  founder.  This 
beginning  is  not  in  the  dimness  of  antiquity  nor  in  a  multitude 
of  customs,  beliefs,  traditions,  rites  and  personalities,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  so-called  ''  natural  "  religions.  It  is  not  implied 
that  in  the  formation  of  the  '*  natural  *^  religions  individuals 
were  not  of  great  importance,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
individual  religions  the  foimder  formed  his  faith  independently 
of  the  community  of  which  he  was  a  part;  but  only  that  as 
undoubted  historic  facts  certain  religions,  in  tracing  their  lines  to 
individuals,  thereby  acquired  a  distinctive  character,  and  retain 
the  impress  of  their  founder.  Such  religions  begin  as  a  reform 
or  a  protest  or  revolt.  They  proclaim  either  a  new  revelation, 
or  the  return  to  an  ancient  truth  which  has  been  forgotten  or 
distorted.  They  demand  repentance  and  change  of  heart,  i.e,  the 
renouncing  of  the  ordinary  faith  of  the  community  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  new  gospel.  Thus  demanding  an  act  of  will  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  they  are  classed  once  more  as  **  ethical  " 
religions.  To  be  sure,  the  new  is  built  upon  the  old — in  part 
unconsciously — and  the  rejection  of  the  faith  of  the  past,  however 
violent,  is  never  thoroughgoing.  In  consequence  the  old  affects 
the  new  in  various  ways.  Thus  in  Buddhism  the  presupposi- 
tions which  Buddha  uncritically  took  over  work  out  their 
logical  results  in  the  Mah^yana,  so  that  great  sects  calling 
themselves  "  Buddhist "  affirm  what  the  Master  denied  and 
deny  what  he  taught.  Christianity  takes  Judaism  (see  Hebrew 
Religion)  for  granted — ^rejects  it  in  part  as  a  merely  preparatory 
stage,  in  part  reinterprets  it,  and  does  not  submit  what  it  accepts 
to  rigorous  scrutiny.  As  a  result  the  Old  Testament  (see  Bible) 
remains  not  only  as  the  larger  part  of  the  Christian  canon,  but, 
sometimes,  in  some  churches,  as  obscuring  its  distinctive  truth. 
Moreover,  in  the  transference  of  Christianity  from  the  Jewish 
to  the  Greek-Roman  world  again  various  elements  were  taken 
into  it.     More  properly  perhaps  we  might  consider  the  Greek 
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and  Roman  civilization  as  the  permanent  elemfnt — so  that  the 
relationship  to  it  was  not  different  from  thf  relationship  to 
Judaism — ^in  part  it  was  denied,  in  part  it  was  of  purpose  acc^ted, 
in  still  larger  part  unconsciously  the  Greek-RoBan  converts  took 
over  with  them  the  presuppositions  of  their  o^der  world  view — 
and  thus  formed  the  moulds  into  which  the  CJiristian  truth  was 
run.  Here  again,  in  some  instances  the  pre-Christian  elements 
so  asserted  themselves  as  to  obscure  the  n^w  and  distinctive 
teaching. 

Christianity,  regarded  objectively  as  one  o|  the  great  religions 
of  the  world,  owes  its  rise  to  Jesus  of  Nfzareth,  in  ancient 
Galilee.  (See  Jesus  Chkisx.)  By  reverent  disciples 
his  ancestry  was  traced  to  the  royal  family  ^f  David,  ^^^^^o 
and  his  birth  isascribed  by  the  church  to  the  n^iraculous 
act  of  God.  His  life  was  spent,  imtil  the  l)eginning 
of  his  public  ministry,  in  humble  drcumstaiices  as  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  and  his  wife,  Joseph  and  Mary.  Of  Joseph  we  hear 
nothing  after  the  boyhood  of  Jesus,  who  followed  the  same 
trade,  supporting  himself  and  perhaps  his  mother  and  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  Of  this  period  we  h^ve  only  a  few  frag- 
mentary anecdotes  and  a  stray  reference  or  two.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  appeared  in  public,  and  after  a  short  period 
(we  cannot  determine  how  long,  but  possibly  eighteen  months) 
he  was  crucified,  upon  the  accusation  of  hi^  countrymen,  by  the 
Roman  authorities.  He  was  without  technical  education,  but 
he  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  sacred  books,  as  was  usual 
with  his  people.  Belonging  neither  to  the  aristocracy  nor  to 
the  learned  class,  he  was  one  of  the  common  people  yet  separate 
from  them — a  separation  not  of  race  or  qiste  or  education,  but 
of  unique  personality. 

His  career  is  understood  only  in  the  light  of  his  relations  to 
Judaism  (see  Hebrew  Religion).  This  faith,  in  a  peculiarly 
vivid  fashion,  illustrates  the  growth  and  development  of  religion, 
for  its  great  teachers  in  the  highest  degree  possessed  what  the 
Germans  call  God-consciousness.  The  Hebrew  national  literature 
centres  in  the  thought  of  God.  It  is  Yahweh  who  is  all  and  in  all, 
the  father,  the  leader,  the  hope,  the  hero  of  his  people.  No  other 
national  literature  is  so  continuously  aiid  so  highly  religious. 
Another  factor  gives  it  still  greater  interest  for  the  student  of 
religion, — in  it  the  progress  of  religious  thought  can  be  traced, 
and  the  varying  elements  of  the  religious  life  seen  in  harmony 
and  in  conffict. 

In  the  early  period  the  Hebrew  religion  was  of  the  ordinary 
Semitic  type.  In  its  ancient  stories  were  remnants  of  primitive 
religion,  of  tabu,  of  anthropomorphic  gods,  of  native  forms  of 
worship,  of  magic  and  divination,  of  local  and  tribal  ciilts.  Out 
of  these  developed,  by  the  labours  of  the  prophets,  a  religion  of 
high  spirituality  and  exalted  ethical  ideals.  According  to  it 
God  demands  not  ritual  nor  sacrifice  nor  offerings.  He  does  not 
delight  in  prayers  and  praise,  but  he  demands  truth  in  the  soul 
and  bids  man  to  walk  humbly  and  deal  righteously  and  mercifully 
with  his  brother  (Micah  vi.  6-8 ;  Isa.  i.  2-ao) .  He  requires  kindness, 
forgiveness  and  loving  sacrifice  from  all  to  all  (Isa.  lviii.3-12). 
This  conception  of  God  revealed  itself  as  so  essential  to  the 
prophets  that  their  intense  national  feeling  was  modified.  God 
would  not  deliver  Israel  because  it  was  his  people,  descended 
from  Abraham,  his  chosen,  but  he  would  punish  it  even  more 
severely  than  the  other  nations  because  it  denied  him  by  its  sins 
(Amos  iii.  1-2).  Yet  Israel  would  not  be  destroyed,  for  a 
spiritual  remnant,  loving  and  obeying  God,  would  be  saved  and 
purified  (Ezek.  xxxvi.-xxxvii.).  Thus  Israel  survived  its  mis- 
fortunes. When  the  national  independence  was  destroyed, 
the  prophetic  teaching  held  the  people  together  in  the  hope  of 
a  re-establishment  of  the  Kingdom  when  all  nations  should  be 
subject  to  it  and  blessed  in  its  everlasting  reign  of  righteousness 
and  peace  (Isa.  xlix.,  Ix.). 

Some  of  the  prophets  associated  the  restoration  of  the  EJngdom 
with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  anointed  one,  who  should 
re-establish  the  line  of  David  (Isa.  ix.  6  f.,  xi.  if.;  Micah  v.  2; 
Ezek.  xxziv.  23,  xxxvii.  24;  Zech.  ix.  9;  Ps.  ii.  72).  Others 
said  nothing  of  such  a  one,  but  seemed  to  expect  the  regenera- 
tion of  Israel  through  the  labours,  sufferings  and  triiunphs  of 
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the  righteous  remnant  (Isa.  liii.,  Ezek.  xxxvi.-xxxvii.).  By  the 
strong  emphasis  upon  righteousness,  the  tribal  Lord  of  Israel  was 
revealed  as  the  universal  God,  of  one  relationship  to  all  men. 
This  monotheism  was  not  primarily  cosmological  nor  meta- 
ph3rsical,  but  ethical.  The  Jews  showed  little  capacity  for  abstract 
reasoning  and  never  pursued  their  inquiries  to  the  discovery  of 
ultimate  principles.  Thus  they  did  not  develop  a  systematic 
cosmology,  nor  formulate  a  system  of  metaph}rsics.  Their 
religion  was  pre-eminently  *'  theocratic  ";  God  was  thought 
of  as  King,  enthroned  in  heaven  and  supreme.  In  the  beginning 
as  a  tribal  deity  his  powers  were  limited  and  he  was  involved 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  people.  But  as  the  conception  of  Yahweh 
was  deepened  and  broadened,  and,  especially  after  the  develop- 
ment of  ethical  monotheism,  not  only  was  he  believed  to  possess 
power  sufficient  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  his  chosen  people,  but 
to  be  the  creator  and  ruler  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
the  God  whom  all  peoples  should  worship  and  obey. 

But  the  prophetic  teaching  was  obscured  in  part  by  the 
nationalism  of  the  prophets  themselves,  who  exalted  Israel  as  at 
once  God's  instrument  and  the  peculiar  object  of  his  love;  and 
in  part  by  the  triumph  of  a  legal-ritualistic  sacrificial  system. 
In  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  the  experiences  of  the  exile  in 
Babylon,  and  the  return  to  Judaea,  the  nation  was  transformed 
into  a  church.  Apart  from  the  brief  Maccabaean  period,  the 
intense  patriotism  of  the  people  centred  in  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization. As  a  result,  cult  and  organization  and  code  hardened, 
forming  a  shell  which  proved  strong  enough  to  resist  all  dis- 
integrating tendencies.  Inevitably  the  freedom,  spirituality  and 
universality  of  the  prophetic  teaching  were  obscured.  In  the 
I  St  century  a.d.  the  national  and  priestly  elements  controlled; 
doubtless  many  individuals  still  were  faithful  to  the  purer 
prophetic  message,  though  also  zealous  for  the  system  of  ritual 
and  sacrifice,  but  for  the  ruling  majority  ritualistic  service  was  the 
chief  thing,  justice,  purity  and  mercy  being  subordinate.  Hence 
in  their  view  all  who  did  not  participate  in  the  national  worship 
and  conform  to  the  national  usages  were  outcasts.  The  triumph 
of  Israel  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  miraculous  power  of  a 
Messiah  who  should  descend  out  of  heaven.  His  coming  was 
delayed,  in  part  by  the  opposition  of  demons,  in  part  by  the 
failure  of  the  people  to  obey  the  law.  This  law  embraced  both 
moral  and  ceremonial  elements  derived  from  varied  sources,  but 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  people  it  was  all  alike  regarded  as  of 
divine  origin.  It  was  to  be  obeyed  without  question  and  without 
inquiry  as  to  its  meaning,  because  established  by  God.  It  was 
contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (see  Bible:  Old  Testament) , 
which  had  been  revealed  by  God  supematurally,  and  its  meaning 
was  set  forth  by  schoob  of  learned  men  whose  interpretations 
were  authoritative.  The  conception  of  salvation  was  mingled 
with  ideas  derived  from  the  East  during  and  after  the  period  of 
captivity.  The  priesthood  held  still  the  ancient  ideas.  Salvation 
was  for  the  nation,  and  the  individual  was  not  necessarily 
participant  in  it.  Life  after  death  was  disbelieved  or  held  as  the 
existence  of  shades.  There  could  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  no  immortality  (in  the  Greek  sense).  With  these  beliefs 
were  associated  a  certain  worldliness  and  want  of  fervour.  The 
more  actively  and  aggressively  religious  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopted  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
individual's  participation  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom;  all  the 
pious  would  have  their  share  in  it,  while  the  wicked  would  be 
outcast.  But  these  doctrines  were  variously  conceived.  By 
some  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  thought  of  as  permanent,  by 
others  as  intermediary,  the  external  kingdom  being  transcendent. 
So  too  some  thought  of  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  of  flesh 
and  blood,  while  others  thought  that  it  would  be  transformed. 
The  rudiments  of  some  of  these  ideas  can  be  found  in  the  prophets, 
but  their  development  took  place  after  the  exile,  and  indeed  for 
the  most  part  after  the  conclusion  of  the  writings  accounted 
canonical.  Thus  too  the  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  demons  held  a 
large  place  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  though  the  references  to 
such  evil  beings  are  almost  absent  from  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Again  it  is  to  the  East  that  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  these  ideas. 
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Jesus  completed  the  prophetic  teachings.  He  employed  the 
old  phraseology  and  imagery,  but  he  was  conscious  that  he  used 
them  in  a  new  sense,  and  that  he  preached  a  new  gospel 
of  great  joy.  Jesus  was  not  a  historian,  a  critic  or  a 
theologian.  He  used  the  words  of  conunon  men  in  the 
sense  in  which  common  men  understood  them.  He  did 
not  employ  the  Old  Testament  as  now  reconstructed  by  scholar- 
ship  or  judged  by  criticism,  but  in  its  simple  and  obvious  and 
traditional  sense.  And  his  background  is  the  intellectual  and 
religious  thinking  of  his  time.  The  ideas  of  demons  and  of  the 
future,  of  the  Bible  and  many  other  traditional  conceptions,  are 
taken  over  without  criticism.  So  the  idea  of  God  which  he  sets 
forth  is  not  that  of  a  theologian  or  a  metaphysician,  but  that 
of  the  unlearned  man  which  even  the  child  could  imderstand. 
Yet  though  thus  speaking  in  untechnical  language,  he  revolution- 
ized his  terms  and  filled  them  with  new  meaning.  His  emphasis  is 
his  own,  and  the  traditional  material  afiFords  merely  the  setting 
for  his  thought.  He  was  not  concerned  with  speculative 
questions  about  God,  nor  with  abstract  theories  of  his  relation- 
ship to  the  soul  and  to  the  world.  God's  continual  presence,  his 
fatherly  love,  his  transcendent  righteousness,  his  mercy,  his  good- 
ness, were  the  facts  of  immediate  experience.  Not  in  proofs  by 
formal  logic  but  in  the  reality  of  consciousness  was  the  certainty 
of  God.  Thus  religion  was  freed  from  all  particular  and  national 
elements  in  the  simplest  way.  For  Jesus  did  not  denounce  these 
elements,  nor  argue  against  them,  nor  did  he  seek  converts  outside 
of  Israel,  but  he  set  forth  communion  with  God  as  the  most 
certain  fact  of  man's  experience  and  as  simple  reality  made  it 
accessible  to  every  one.  Thus  his  teaching  contains  the  note  of 
universality — not  in  terms  and  proclamations  but  as  plain  matter 
of  fact.  His  way  for  others  to  this  reality  is  likewise  plain  and 
level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  unlearned  and  of  children. 

For  him  repentance  is  put  first,  for  how  vastly  changed  is  the 
conception  of  the  religious  life!  The  intricacies  of  ritual  and 
theology  are  ignored,  and  ancient  laws  which  contradict  the 
fundamental  beliefs  are  unhesitatingly  abrogated  or  denied. 
He  seizes  upon  the  most  spiritual  passages  of  the  prophets,  and 
revives  and  deepens  them.  He  sums  up  his  teaching  in  supreme 
love  to  God  and  a  love  for  fellow-man  like  that  we  hold  for 
ourselves  (Mark  xii.  29-31).  This  supreme  love  to  God  is  a 
complete  oneness  with  him  in  will,  a  will  which  is  expressed  in 
service  to  our  fellow-men  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
relationship  (Luke  x.  2 5-3 7) .  Thus  religion  is  ethical  through  and 
through,  as  God's  inner  nature,  expressed  in  forgiveness,  mercy, 
righteousness  and  truth,  is  not  something  transcendental,  but 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  daily  life.  We  become  children  of  God 
and  he  our  Father  in  virtue  of  a  moral  likeness  (Matt.  v.  43-48), 
while  of  any  metaphysical,  or  (so  to  speak)  physical  relationship 
to  God  Jesus  says  nothing.  With  this  clearly  understood,  man  is 
to  live  in  implicit  trust  in  the  divine  love,  power,  knowledge  and 
forgiveness.  Hence  he  attains  salvation,  being  delivered  from 
sin  and  fear  and  death,  for  the  divine  attributes  are  not  ontological 
entities  to  be  discussed  and  defined  in  the  schools,  but  they  are 
realities,  entering  into  the  practical  daily  life.  Indeed  they  are 
to  be  repeated  in  us  also,  so  that  we  are  to  forgive  our  brethren  as 
we  ask  to  be  forgiven  (Matt.  vi.  12;  Luke  xi.  4). 

As  religion  thus  becomes  thoroughly  ethical,  so  is  the  notion 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  transformed.  Its  essential  character- 
istic is  the  doing  of  the  Father's  will  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 
Jesus  uses  parable  after  parable  to  establish  its  meaning.  It  is 
a  seed  cast  into  the  ground  which  grows  and  prospers  (Matt, 
xiii.  31-32).  It  is  a  seed  sown  in  good  ground  and  bringing 
forth  fruit,  or  in  bad  ground  and  fruitless  (Luke  viii.  5-8;  Mark 
iv.  1-32).  It  is  a  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  a  man  should  sell 
all  that  he  possesses  (Matt.  xiii.  44-46).  It  is  not  come  "  with 
observation,"  so  that  men  shall  say  "  lo  here  and  lo  there  " 
(Luke  xvii.  20-21).  It  is  not  of  this  world,  and  does  not  possess 
the  characteristics  or  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  earth 
(Luke  xxii.  24-26;  Mark  x.  13-16).  It  is  already  present  among 
men  (Luke  xvii.  21).  Together  with  these  statements  in  our 
sources  are  still  mingled  fragments  of  the  more  ordinary  cata- 
clysmic,   apocalyptic   conceptions,   which   in   spite   of   much 
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ingenious  exegesis,  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Christ's 
predominant  teaching,  but  remain  as  foreign  elements  in  the 
words  of  the  Master,  possibly  brought  back  through  his  disciples, 
or,  more  probably,  used  by  Jesus  uncritically — a,  part  of  the 
current  religious  imagery  in  which  he  shared. 

It  is  often  declared  that  in  these  teachings  there  is  nothing 
new,  and  indeed  analogies  can  be  found  for  many  sayings;  yet 
ft-i-j  nowhere  else  do  we  gain  so  strong  an  impression  of 
^(Mtffii-  Qj^gijj^j-y^  The  net  result  is  not  only  new  but  re- 
volutionary; so  was  it  understood  by  the  Pharisees, 
They  and  Jesus  spoke  indeed  the  same  words  and  appealed  to  the 
same  authorities,  but  they  rightly  saw  in  him  a  revolutionist 
who  threatened  the  existence  of  their  most  cherished  hopes. 
The  Messianic  kingdom  which  they  sought  was  opposed  point 
by  point  to  the  kingdom  of  which  he  spoke,  and  their  God  and 
his  Father — though  called  by  the  same  sacred  name — were 
different.  Hence  ahnost  from  the  beginning  of  his  public 
ministry  they  constantly  opposed  him,  the  conflict  deepening 
into  complete  antagonism. 

Jesus  has  already  been  termed  unique,  one  of  the  common 
people  yet  separated  from  them,  and  this  description  applies 
to  the  breadth,  depth  and  reality  of  his  sympathy.  In  the  meagre 
records  of  his  life  there  is  evidence  that  he  deemed  no  form  of 
suffering  humanity  foreign  to  himself.  This  was  not  a  mere 
sentiment,  nor  was  his  sympathy  superficial,  for  it  constituted 
the  essential  characteristic  of  his  personality — "  He  went  about 
doing  good."  In  him  the  will  of  the  Father  for  the  redemption 
of  the  race  was  incarnate.  This  led  him  into  the  society  of  those 
outcasts  who  were  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  respectable 
and  righteous  classes.  In  contemptuous  condemnation  he  was 
called  the  friend  of  the  outcasts  (Matt.  xi.  19;  Mark  ii,  16-17), 
and  on  his  part  he  proclaimed  that  these  sinners  would  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before  the  self-righteous  saints  (Matt, 
xxi.  31).  Even  the  most  repulsive  forms  of  disease  and  sin  drew 
from  him  only  loving  aid,  while  he  recognized  in  all  other  men 
who  laboured  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellows  the  most  intimate 
relationship  to  himself.  These  constituted  his  family,  and  these 
were  they  whom  his  Father  will  bless. 

Jesus  recognized  his  unique  position;  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  his  powers.  Even  the  prophets  had  spoken  in  the  name  of 
God;  they  accepted  neither  book  nor  priesthood  as  authoritative, 
but  uttered  their  truth  as  they  were  inspired  to  speak,  and  com- 
manded men  to  listen  and  obey.  As  in  Jesus  the  whole  prophetic 
line  culminates,  so  does  its  consciousness.  Reverent  toward  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  spoke  not  as  their  expositor  but  with  a 
divine  power  which  invests  his  words  with  immediate  and  full 
authority.  The  prophets  use  the  formula,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  but  he  goes  beyond  them  and  speaks  in  his  own  name, 
"  Amen,  I  say  unto  you."  He  knew  himself  as  greater  than  the 
prophets,  indeed  as  him  of  whom  the  prophets  spoke — the 
Messiah.  Only  through  this  self-consciousness  can  we  explain 
his  mission  and  the  career  of  his  disciples.  The  prophets  up  to 
John  foretold  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  (Matt.  xi.  11-13;  Luke 
xvi.  16),  but  Jesus  opened  its  doors  and  made  possible  entrance 
into  it.  Where  he  is  there  it  is,  and  hence  those  who  follow  him 
are  God's  children,  and  those  who  refuse  his  message  are  left  out- 
side in  darkness.  He  is  to  sit  as  enthroned,  judge  and  king,  and 
by  him  is  men's  future  to  be  determined  (Matt.  xxv.  31  f.;  Mark 
xiii.  26).  Indeed  it  was  his  presence  more  than  his  teaching 
which  created  his  church..  Great  as  were  his  words,  greater  was 
his  personality.  His  disciples  misunderstood  what  he  said, 
but  they  trusted  and  followed  him.  By  him  they  felt  themselves 
freed  from  sin  and  fear — ^and  under  the  influence  of  a  divine 
power. 

Though  his  claims  to  authoritative  pre-eminence  thus  took 
him  out  of  the  class  of  prophets  and  put  him  even  above  Elijah 
and  Moses  (Markix.  2-7;  Luke  vii.  28;  Luke  x.  23-24), 
MeMMiamic  *^^  though  natiurally  this  self-assertion  seemed 
cuUmB.  blasphemous  to  those  who  did  not  accept  him,  yet  as 
he  had  transformed  the  traditional  notion  of  the 
kingdom,  so  did  he  the  current  thought  of  the  Messiah.  The 
pre-eminence  was  not  to  be  of  rank  and  glory  but  of  service  and 


self-sacrifice.  In  his  kingdom  there  can  be  no  strife  for  pre- 
ciedence,  since  its  King  comes  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister  and  to  give  his  life  in  the  service  of  others  (Mark  ix. 
33  f.,  X.  42-45).  The  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiah's 
worth  and  position  matters  little,  for  to  call  him  Lord  does  not 
ensure  entrance  into  his  kingdom  (Matt.  vii.  21-23).  It  is  those 
who  fail  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  self-sacrificing 
service  as  divine  and  blaspheme  redeeming  love,  who  are  in 
danger  of  eternal  sin  (Mark  iii.  28-29).  All  who  do  the  will  of 
the  Father,  i.e,  who  serve  their  fellows,  are  the  brethren  of  Christ, 
even  though  they  do  not  call  him  Lord  (Mark  iii.  31-35;  Matt, 
vii.  21):  and  those  are  blessed  who  minister  to  the  needy  even 
though  ignorant  of  any  relation  to  himself  (Matt.  xxv.  37-40). 
Finally,  membership  in  his  own  selected  company,  or  a  place 
in  the  chosen  people,  is  not  of  prime  importance  (Mark  ix.  38-40; 
Luke  xiii.  24-30). 

Jesus  also  refuses  to  conform  to  the  current  ideas  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom.  He  wrought  miracles,  it  is  true,  because 
of  his  divine  sympathy  and  compassion,  but  he  refused  to  show 
miraculous  signs  as  a  proof  of  his  Messianic  character  (Mark 
viii.  1 2).  The  tradition  of  the  people  implied  a  sudden  appearance 
of  the  Messiah,  but  Jesus  made  no  claims  to  a  supernatural 
origin  and  was  content  to  be  known  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Mark  vi.  3-4).  His  kingdom  is  not  to  be  set  up  by  wonders  and 
miraculous  powers,  nor  is  it  to  be  established  by  force  (Matt. 
xxvi.  52).  Such  means  would  contradict  its  fundamental 
character,  for  as  the  kingdom  of  loving  service  it  can  be  estab- 
lished only  by  loving  service.  And  as  God  is  love,  he  can  be 
revealed  not  by  prodigies  of  power  but  only  by  a  love  which  is 
faithful  unto  death. 

Even  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  not  grasp  the  simplicity  and 
profundity  of  his  message;  still  less  could  his  opponents.  When 
the  crisis  came,  he  alone  remained  unshaken  in  his  faith.  He  was 
accused  of  blasphemy  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  of 
insurrection  to  the  civil  rulers.  He  was  condemned  and  crucified. 
His  followers  were  scattered  every  man  to  his  own  place  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Of  his  work  nothing  remained,  not  a 
written  word,  nor  more  than  the  rudiments  of  an  organization. 
The  decisive  event,  which  turned  defeat  into  victory  and  re- 
established courage  and  faith,  was  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  dead  and  his  reappearance  to  his  disciples.  Our  sources  will 
not  permit  the  precise  determination  of  the  order  or  the  nature  of 
these  appearances,  but  in  any  case  from  them  arose  the  faith 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  starting- 
point  of  its  theology. 

The  death  of  Jesus  as  a  criminal,  and  his  resurrection,  pro- 
foundly aroused  the  belief  and  hopes  of  the  little  group  of  Jews 
who  were  his  followers.  His  person  and  mission  assumed  the 
first  place  in  their  affections  and  their  thinking.  He  had  been  to 
them  a  prophet,  mighty  in  word  and  deed,  but  he  now  becomes 
to  them  the  Messiah,  Christ.  It  is  not  his  word  but  his  person 
which  assumes  first  place,  and  faith  is  acceptance  of  him — 
crucified  and  risen — as  Messiah.  Hence  his  followers  early 
acquire  the  name  Christians  from  the  Greek  form  of  the  word. 
With  this  emphasis  upon  the  Messiah  the  Jewish  element  would 
seem  to  be  predominant,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  so. 
The  earlier  group  of  disciples,  it  is  true,  did  not  appreciate  the 
universality  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  they  continued  zealous 
for  the  older  forms,  but  St  Paul  through  his  prophetic  conscious- 
ness grasped  the  fundamental  fact  and  became  Jesus'  true 
interpreter.  As  a  result  Christianity  was  rejected  by  the  Jews 
and  became  the  conquering  religion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  this  it  imderwent  another  modification  of  far-reaching 
consequence. 

In  our  earliest  sources — the  episties  of  St  Paul — Christ  is  the 
pre-existent  man  from  heaven,  who  had  there  existed  in  the  form 
of  God,  and  had  come  to  earth  by  a  voluntary  act  of   cbrMlan' 
self-humiliation.    He  is  before  and  above  all  things.    Hyand 
By  him  all  things  exist.     In  the  Johannine  writings  he    Otetk 
is  the  Son  of  God — the  Logos  who  in  the  beginning  was   '^^^^^ 
with  God — of  whom  are  all  things — who  lightens  every  man — and 
I  who  was  incarnate  in  Jesus.     Here  the  cosmological  element  is 
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again  made  prominent  though  not  yet  supreme,  and  the  meta- 
physical problems  are  so  close  at  hand  that  their  discussion  is 
imperative.  Even  in  Paul  the  term  Messiah  thus  had  lost  its 
definite  meaning  and  became  almost  a  proper  name.  Among  the 
Greek  Christians  this  process  was  complete.  Jesus  is  the ''  Son  of 
God  **;  and  the  great  problem  of  theology  becomes  explicit. 
Religion  is  in  our  emotions  of  reverence  and  dependence,  and 
theology  is  the  intellectual  attempt  to  describe  the  object  of 
worship.  Doubtless  the  two  do  not  exactly  coincide,  not  only 
because  accuracy  is  difficult  or  even  impossible,  but  also  because 
elements  are  admitted  into  the  definition  of  God  which  are 
derived  from  various  sources  quite  distinct  from  the  religious 
experience.  Like  all  concepts  the  meaning  of  religious  terms  is 
changed  with  a  changing  experience  and  a  changing  world-view. 
Transplanted  into  the  Greek  world-view,  inevitably  the  Christian 
teaching  was  modified — ^indeed  transformed.  Questions  which 
had  never  been  asked  came  into  the  foreground,  and  the  Jewish 
presuppositions  tended  to  disappear.  Especially  were  the 
Messianic  hopes  forgotten  or  transferred  to  a  transcendent 
sphere  beyond  death.  When  the  empire  became  Christian  in  the 
4th  century,  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  to  be 
introduced  by  a  great  struggle  all  but  disappeared,  remaining 
only  as  the  faith  of  obscure  groups.  Immortality — the  philo- 
sophical conception — took  the  place  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Nevertheless  the  latter  continues  because  of  its  presence 
in  the  primary  sources,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  determining  factor, 
since  its  presupposition — ^the  Messianic  kingdom  on  earth — has 
been  obscured.  As  thus  the  background  is  changed  from  Jewish 
to  Greek,  so  are  the  fundamental  religious  conceptions. 

The  Semitic  peoples  were  essentially  theocratic  in  their 
religion;  they  used  the  forms  of  the  sensuous  imagination  in 
setting  forth  the  realities  of  the  unseen  world.  They  were  not 
given  to  metaphysical  sp>eculation,  nor  long  insistent  in  their 
inquiries  as  to  the  meaning  and  origin  of  things.  With  the 
Greeks  it  was  far  otherwise.  For  them  ideas  and  not  images  set 
forth  fundamental  reality,  and  their  restless  intellectual  activity 
would  be  content  with  nothing  else  than  the  ultimate  truth. 
Their  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  God  had  led  them  gradually 
to  separate  him  by  an  infinite  distance  from  all  creation,  and  to 
feel  keenly  the  opposition  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  perfect 
and  the  imperfect,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal.  To  them, 
therefore,  Christianity  presented  itself  not  primarily  as  the 
religion  of  a  redemption  through  the  indwelling  power  of  a  risen 
saviour,  as  with  Paid,  nor  even  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  how 
the  sins  of  men  could  be  forgiven,  but  as  the  reconciliation  of  the 
antinomy  of  the  intellect,  indicated  above.  The  incarnation 
became  the  great  truth :  God  is  no  longer  separated  by  a  measure- 
less distance  from  the  human  race,  but  by  his  entering  into 
humanity  he  redeems  it  and  makes  possible  its  ultimate  unity 
with  himself.  Such  lines  of  thought  provoke  discussion  as  to  the 
relationship  of  Jesus  to  God  the  Father,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of 
the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  enters  into  and  transforms 
believers. 

Greek  philosophy  in  the  second  century  a.d.  had  sunk  for  the 
most  part  into  scepticism  and  impotence;  its  original  impulse 
had  been  lost,  and  no  new  intellectual  power  took  its  place;  only 
in  Alexandria  was  there  a  genuine  effort  make  to  solve  the 
fundamental  problems  of  God  and  the  world.  Plato  had  made 
God  accessible  to  the  highest  knowledge  as  the  transcendent  idea, 
remote  from  the  world.  For  Aristotle,  too,  God  in  his  essence  is 
far  above  the  world  and  at  most  its  first  mover.  The  stoics,  on 
the  other  hand,  taught  his  immanence,  while  the  eclectics  sought 
truth  by  the  mingling  of  the  two  ideas.  They  accomplished  their 
purpose  in  various  ways,  by  distinguishing  between  God  and  his 
power — or  by  the  notion  of  a  hierarchy  of  super-sensible  beings, 
or  in  a  doctrine  which  taught  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 
the  movement  of  pure  spirit;  or  by  the  use  of  the  "  Word  "  of 
"  Wisdom,"  half  personified  as  intermediate  between  God  and 
the  world.  While  these  monotheistic,  pantheistic  doctrines  were 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  people  were  left  to  a  debased  polytheism 
and  to  new  superstitions  imported  from  the  Orient;  the  philo- 
sophers themsdves  were  by  no  means  unaffected  by  the  popular 


beliefs.  Mingled  with  all  these  were  the  ancient  legends  of  gods 
and  heroes,  accepted  as  inspired  scripture  by  the  people,  and  by 
philosophers  in  part  explained  away  by  an  allegorical  exegesis  and 
in  part  felt  increasingly  as  a  burden  to  the  intelligence.  In  this 
period  of  degeneracy  there  were  none  the  less  an  awakening  to 
religious  needs  and  a  profoimd  longing  for  a  new  revelation  of 
truth,  which  should  satisfy  at  once  the  intellect  and  the  religious 
emotions. 

Christianity  came  as  supplying  a  new  power;  it  freed  philo- 
sophy from  scepticism  by  giving  a  definite  object  to  its  efforts 
and  a  renewed  confidence  in  its  mission.  Monotheism  henceforth 
was  to  be  the  belief  not  of  philosophers  only  but  even  of  the 
ignorant,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  was  effected.  The  Old  Testament,  allegorically  explained, 
became  the  substitute  for  the  outgrown  mythology;  intellectual 
activity  revived;  the  new  facts  gained  predominant  influence 
in  philosophy,  and  in  turn  were  shaped  according  to  its  canons. 
In  theology  the  fundamental  problems  of  ontological  philosophy 
were  faced;  the  relationship  of  unity  to  multiplicity,  of  noumenon 
to  phenomena,  of  God  to  man.  The  new  element  is  the  historical 
Jesus,  at  once  the  representative  of  humanity  and  of  God.  As 
in  philosophy,  so  now  in  theology,  the  easiest  solution  of  the 
problem  was  the  denial  of  one  of  its  factors:  and  successively 
these  efforts  were  made,  imtil  a  solution  was  found  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  which  satisfied  both  terms  of  the  equation  and 
became  the  fimdamental  creed  of  the  church.  Its  moulds  of 
thought  are  those  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  into  these  were  run 
the  Jewish  teachings.  We  have  thus  a  peculiar  combination — 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  culminating  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  run  through  the  forms  of  an  alien  philosophy. 

The  Jewish  sources  furnished  the  terms  Father,  Messiah, 
Son  and  Spirit.  Jesus  seldom  employed  the  last  term,  and  St 
Paul's  use  of  it  is  not  altogether  clear.  Already  in  j^^ 
Jewish  literature  it  had  been  all  but  personified  (cf.  doctrine 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon) .  Thus  the  material  is  Jewish ,  «'  '*• 
though  already  modified  doubtless  by  Greek  influence.  '^'^'^^ 
But  the  problem  is  Greek.  It  is  not  primarily  ethical  nor  even 
religious,  but  it  is  metaphysicaL  What  is  the  ontological  relation- 
ship between  these  three  factors?  The  answer  is  given  in  the 
Nicene  formula,  which  is  characteristically  Greek.  By  it  we 
perceive  how  God,  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  the  eternal,  is  yet  not 
separated  from  the  finite,  the  temporal,  the  relative,  but,  through 
the  incarnation,  enters  into  humanity.  We  further  see  how  this 
entering  into  humanity  is  not  an  isolated  act  but  continues  in  all 
the  children  of  God  by  the  indwelling  spirit.  Thus,  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  justice  is  done  to  all  the 
factors  of  our  problem — God  remains  as  Father,  the  infinitely 
remote  and  absolute  source  of  aU;  as  Son,  the  Word  who  is 
revealed  to  man  and  incarnate  in  him;  as  Spirit,  who  dwells  even 
in  our  own  souls  and  by  his  substance  unites  us  to  God. 

While  thus  the  Greek  philosophy  furnished  the  dialectic  and 
the  mould  for  the  characteristic  Christian  teaching,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  preserved  religious  values.  By  Jesus  the  disciples 
had  been  led  to  God,  and  he  was  the  central  fcict  of  faith.  After 
the  resurrection  he  was  the  object  of  praise,  and  soon  prayers  were 
offered  in  his  name  and  to  him.  Already  to  the  apostle  Paul  he 
dominates  the  world  and  is  above  all  created  things,  visible  and 
invisible,  so  that  he  has  the  religious  value  of  God.  It  is  not  God 
as  abstract,  infinite  and  eternal,  as  the  far-away  creator  of  the 
universe,  or  even  as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  which  Paul  worships, 
but  it  is  God  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  grace  and  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  which  deliver  from  evil. 
Metaphysics  and  speculative  theories  were  valueless  for  Paul; 
he  was  conscious  of  a  mighty  power  transforming  his  own  life 
and  filling  him  with  joy,  and  that  this  power  was  identical  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  he  knew.  In  all  this  Paul  is  the  representative 
of  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in  early  Christianity.  Specula- 
tion and  hyperspiritualization  were  ever  tending  to  obscure 
this  fundamental  religious  fact:  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
doctrine  of  God  his  true  presence  in  Jesus  was  denied,  and  by 
exaggeration  of  Paul's  doctrine  of  "  Christ  in  us  "  the  significance 
of  the  historic  Jesus  was  given  up.    The  Johannine  writings. 
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which  presupposed  the  Pauline  movement,  are  a  protest  against 
the  hyperspiritualizing  tendency.  They  insist  that  the  Son  of 
God  has  been  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  our  hands 
have  handled  and  our  eyes  have  seen  the  word  of  life.  This  same 
purpose,  namely,  to  hold  fast  to  the  historic  Jesus,  triumphed 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  Jesus  was  not  to  be  resolved 
into  an  aeon  or  into  some  mysterious  iertium  quid,  neither  God 
nor  man,  but  to  be  recognized  as  very  God  who  redeemed  the 
soul.  Through  him  men  were  to  understand  the  Father  and 
to  understand  themselves  as  God's  children.  Thus  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  satisfied  at  once  the  philosophic  intelligence  of 
scholars  and  the  religious  needs  of  Christians.  Only  thus  can  its 
adoption  and  ultimate  acceptance  be  explained.  Its  doctrinal 
form  is  the  philosophic  statement  of  beliefs  held  by  the  common 
people,  who  had  little  interest  in  theology,  but  whose  faith 
centred  in  Jesus.  It  marks  the  naturalization  of  Christianity 
in  the  Greek  world  for  the  common  people  who  believed  in  Christ, 
and  for  the  philosophers  who  justified  the  faith  to  reason. 

The  historic  and  religious  values  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
may  be  illustrated  by  way  of  contrast.  The  Mah&y^na  systems 
are  the  union  of  Buddha's  teaching  with  the  forms  of  the  Brah- 
man philosophy.  The  historic  Buddha — the  man  Gautama — 
is  taught  as  only  one  of  a  limitless  series  of  incarnations  or 
(better)  appearances.  For  his  life  on  earth  with  his  material 
body  was  only  an  appearance,  a  seeming,  a  phenomenon,  and 
simultaneously  with  its  activities  the  true  Buddha  existed 
unmoved  and  eternal.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for  other 
apparitional  Buddhas,  and  different  sects  take  different  ones 
as  the  objects  of  faith  and  worship.  Moreover,  o\m  true  nature  is 
also  Buddha.  The  conscious  life  of  all  men  is  apparitional  and 
illusive.  Salvation  is  the  comprehension  of  this  fact,  and  in  the 
apprehension  of  our  essential  oneness  with  the  absolute.  Hence 
the  way  of  salvation  is  by  knowledge.  In  the  Mah£yS,na 
gnosticism  was  triumphant,  and  the  historic  values  of  Gautama's 
teaching  and  personality  are  lost.  The  Mah&ySUia  illustrates 
in  part  what  would  have  followed  the  triumph  of  gnosticism 
in  Christianity,  for  not  only  would  the  historic  value  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  have  been  lost,  but  with  it  the  significance 
of  humanity. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  a  doctrine  as  the  Trinity  is  itself 
susceptible  of  many  explanations,  and  minds  differently  con- 
stituted lay  emphasis  upon  its  different  elements.  Especially 
is  this  true  as  its  Greek  terminology  was  translated  into  Latin, 
and  from  Latin  came  into  modem  languages — the  original 
meaning  being  obscured  or  disguised,  and  the  original  issues 
forgotten.  For  some  the  first  thought  of  God,  the  infinite  and 
ultimate  reality  lying  beyond  and  behind  all  phenomena,  pre- 
dominates. With  these  the  historic  manifestation  of  Jesus 
becomes  only  a  guide  to  lead  us  to  that  immediate  apprehension 
of  God  which  is  Uie  end  of  theology,  and  to  that  immediate  union 
with  God  which  is  the  end  of  religion.  Such  an  end  is  accom- 
plished either  by  means  of  pure  thought  or  by  a  oneness  of  pure 
feeling,  giving  as  results  the  theological  or  philosophical  con- 
struction of  the  concept  God,  or  a  mystical  ecstasy  which  is  itself 
at  once  immediate,  inexpUcable  and  indescribable.  On  the  other 
hand,  minds  of  a  different  and  more  concrete  character  so 
emphasize  the  distinctions  God,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  that  a 
tritheistic  construction  appears — three  individuals  in  the  one 
Godhead:  these  individuals  appearing,  as  for  example  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  even  in  opposition  to  each  other.  In  general 
we  may  say  then  that  the  Trinity  takes  on  four  differing  aspects 
in  the  Christian  church:  in  its  more  common  and  easily  appre- 
hended form  as  three  Gods,  in  its  ecclesiastical  form  as  a  mystery 
which  is  above  reason  to  be  accepted  by  faith,  in  its  philosophic 
form  as  the  highest  reason  which  solves  the  ultimate  problems 
of  the  imiverse,  and  finally,  as  a  mode  by  which  the  spirit  through 
an  emotional  content  enters  into  communion  with  God  himself. 

To  some  Christians  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  appeared 
inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  God  which  is  emphasized  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  therefore  denied  it,  and  accepted  Jesus  Christ, 
not  as  incarnate  God,  but  as  God's  highest  creature  by  whom 
all  else  was  created,  or  as  the  perfect  man  who  taught  the  true 


doctrine  of  God.  The  first  view  in  the  early  Church  long  con- 
tended with  the  orthodox  doctrine,  but  finally  disappeared, 
and  the  second  doctrine  in  the  modem  Church  was  set  forth  as 
easily  intelligible,  but  has  remained  only  as  the  faith  of  sects 
relatively  small  in  number. 

Allied  with  the  doctrine  of  God  which  seeks  the  solution  of  the 
ultimate  problem  of  all  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  has 
taken  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Christian  faith:  j^^ 
so  prominent,  indeed,  that  to  a  large  portion  of  believers  doGtHtt0 
it  has  been  the  supreme  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  otth^ 
deity  of  Jesus  has  been  valued  only  because  of  its  «'^»«»» 
necessity  on  the  effect  of  the  atonement.  Jesus  alone  of  the  great 
founders  of  religion  suffered  an  early  and  violent  death,  even  the 
death  of  a  criminal.  It  became  therefore  the  immediate  task  of 
his  followers  to  explain  this  fact.  This  explanation  was  the  more 
urgent  because  imder  the  influence  of  Jewish  monotheism  the 
mle  of  God  was  accepted  as  an  imdoubted  presupposition,  so  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  must  be  in  accordance  with  his  will.  The  early 
Church  naturally  used  the  terms  and  phrases  of  the  prophets.. 
He  died  the  death  of  a  criminal,  not  for  his  sins,  but  for  ours. 
Isaiah  liii.  was  suggested  at  once  and  became  the  central  ex- 
planation: Christ  is  the  suffering  servant  who  is  numbered  with 
the  transgressors  and  who  bears  the  sins  of  many. 

Jesus  faced  this  problem  perhaps  before  the  opem'ng  of  his 
ministry,  certainly  from  his  break  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  As  his  violent  death  drew  near,  his  words  indicated 
how  he  preserved  his  deep  faith  unshaken  while  yet  recognizing 
the  seeming  failure  of  his  mission.  He  devotes  himself  more 
exclusively  to  the  little  body  of  his  faithfid  friends  and  commits 
his  mission  to  them.  As  his  work  is  sealed  by  his  death  his  body 
is  broken  and  his  blood  is  shed  for  them.  Through  this  is  to  come 
the  victory  which  is  denied  to  his  life,  as  the  seed  cast  into  the 
ground  and  dead  brings  forth  friiit.  Our  hints  are  few  of  Jesus' 
teaching,  but  this  much,  at  least,  we  cannot  doubt  unless  w& 
suppose  that  death  took  him  unawares,  or  that  his  explanation 
of  the  impending  fact  took  on  some  im- Jewish  form;  and  further,, 
that  the  earliest  tradition  misrepresents  him.  But  these  hypo- 
theses do  not  commend  themselves,  and  we  accept  the  tradition 
that  Jesus  taught  that  his  death  was  an  atonement  for  others. 

Beyond  this  the  gospel  does  not  go.  Why  vicario\is  suffering  is 
needed,  or  why  the  God  who  is  the  loving  Father  does  not 
simply  forgive,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  is  not  asked. 
For  after  all  it  is  not  theory  which  is  central,  but  the  fact  of  the 
death,  and  the  reason  assigned  is  simply  *'  for  others." 

In  St  Paul  we  find  the  beginnings  of  explanation,  indeed  of  twa 
explanations,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  whole 
sacrificial  system  is  found  to  culminate  in  Christ,  of  whom  all 
priests  and  sacrifices  are  symbols,  so  that  they  are  abolished 
with  the  coming  of  the  great  reality. 

In  the  Greek  world  further  questions  are  raised  and  the  thought 
of  the  death  as  a  ransom  is  prominent.  To  whom  was  the 
ransom  paid?  For  a  thousand  years  the  answer  was  "  to  the 
devil."  He  had  gained  control  of  man  by  man's  sin,  and  Christ 
set  man  free.  God  then,  who  is  love,  delivers  us  from  evil 
through  Christ,  who  pays  the  penalty  of  our  transgression  to  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man.  There  were  other  theories  also,  indeed 
the  germs  of  all  later  theories  existed  even  in  the  second  century,, 
but  this  one  prevailed.  The  heretic  Marcion  taught  a  variant, 
namely,  the  existence  of  two  Gods,  one  of  the  Old  Testament  of 
law,  the  other  of  the  New  Testament  of  grace.  Christ,  unjustly 
condemned  by  the  God  of  law,  is  given  as  reparation  for  all  men 
who  put  their  trust  in  him.  From  Anselm's  time  (12th  century 
A.D.)  this  theory  of  Mardon's  is  held  as  orthodox  in  substance  but 
is  made  monotheistic  in  form.  St  Anselm  denied  that  any  penalty 
was  due  to  the  devil,  and  in  terms  of  feudal  honour  restated 
the  problem.  The  conflict  here  is  in  God  himself,  so  to  speak, 
between  his  immutable  righteousness  and  his  limitless  grace. 
In  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  these  are  reconciled.  This  doctrine  of 
St  Anselm's  attaches  itself  readily  to  texts  of  St  Paul,  for  his 
teachings  contain  undeniably  the  vicarious  propitiatory  element. 

These  theories  have  to  do  with  the  being  to  whom  the  ransom 
is  paid  or  the  sacrifice  offered.   Another  group  of  theories  deals 
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with  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  sinner.  One  of 
these  is  the  so-called  governmental  theory,  wherein  the  death  of 
Christ  is  set  forth  as  for  the  sake  of  good  government,  so  that  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  shall  not  be  thought  a  sign  of  laxity.  Again, 
by  other  theologians  the  death  of  Jesus  is  extolled  because  of 
the  moral  influence  it  exerts,  since  Christ's  devotion  unto  death 
incites  a  like  devotion  in  us. 

Excepting  in  relatively  narrow  circles  these  theories  have 
been  seriously  studied  only  by  professed  theologians.  That  Christ 
died  for  us,  and  that  we  are  saved  by  him,  is  indeed  the  living 
truth  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  a  false  impression  of  the  fact  is 
given  by  dwelling  upon  theories  as  if  they  were  central.  At  best 
they  bear  only  the  relationship  of  philosophy  to  life. 

Another  explanation,  or  (better)  system  of  beliefs,  has  been 
far  more  influential  in  the  Church.  Belief  in  mysterious  powers 
attached  to  food,  feasts,  ceremonial  rites  and  sacred  things  is 
all  but  universal.  Primitive  man  seldom  connects  sacrifice  with 
notions  of  propitiation,  indeed  only  in  highly  ethiclzed  religions  is 
the  consciousness  of  sin  or  of  guilt  pre-eminent.  Sacrifice  was 
believed  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  deity  which  is  quasi- 
physical,  and  in  sacrificial  feasts  God  and  worshipper  are  in 
mysterious  union.  Sometimes,  indeed,  such  contact  with  deity 
is  thought  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  rites  indicate  avoidance 
(tabu),  and  sometimes  it  is  thought  desirable. 

So  universal  are  such  ideas  that  the  problem  in  particular 
religions  is  not  their  origin  but  their  form.  In  the  Old  Testament 
repeatedly  they  are  found  in  conflict  with  the  prophetic  ideals. 
Sometimes  the  prophets  denounce  them,  sometimes  ignore  them, 
sometimes  attempt  to  reform  and  control  them.  Jesus  ignores 
them,  his  emphasis  being  so  strong  upon  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
that  the  rest  is  passed  by.  In  the  early  Church,  still  Jewish,  the 
belief  was  in  the  coming  of  a  mysterious  power  from  God  which 
produced  ecstasy  and  worked  wonders.  St  Paul  also  believes  in 
this,  but  insists  that  it  is  subordinate  to  the  peaceable  friiits  of 
righteousness.  With  the  naturalization  of  the  Church  in  the 
Gentile  world  ethical  ideas  became  less  prominent,  and  the 
sacramental  system  prevailed.  By  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  grace  is  given  {ex  opere  operato),  so  that  man  is  renewed 
and  made  capable  of  salvation.  Already  in  the  2nd  century 
baptism  was  described  as  a  bath  in  which  the  health  of  the  soul  is 
restored,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  potion  of  immortality. 
Similar  notions  present  in  the  ethnic  faiths  take  the  Christian 
facts  into  their  service,  the  belief  of  the  multitude  without 
essential  change  remaining  vague  and  undefined.  While  the 
theologians  discussed  doctrine  the  people  longed  for  mystery,  as  it 
satisfied  their  religious  natures.  By  sacraments  they  felt  them- 
selves brought  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  sacraments  they 
looked  for  aid.  Many  sacraments  were  adopted  by  portions  of  the 
Church,  until  at  last  the  sacred  number  seven  was  agreed  upon. 

As  the  way  of  salvation  was  modified,  so  too  was  the  idea  of 
salvation:  the  dream  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  on  earth,  with  its 
corollary  the  resurrection  of  the  physical  body,  faded 
1^1^^  away,  especially  after  the  Roman  empire  adopted 
8Mivat§aa»  Christianity.  It  was  no  longer  the  Jewish  nation  against 
the  heathen  empire,  for  the  Jewish  nation  had  ceased 
to  be,  and  the  empire  and  the  Church  were  one.  Salvation 
henceforth  is  not  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  out  of 
heaven,  but  the  ascent  of  the  saints  to  heaven;  for  the  individual 
it  is  not  the  resurrection  of  the  body  but  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  So  Jesus  is  no  longer  Christ  or  Messiah,  but  the  Son  of  God. 
These  terms  again  are  variously  interpreted:  heaven  is  still 
thought  of  by  many  under  the  imagery  of  the  book  of  Revelation, 
and  by  others  it  is  conceived  as  a  mystical  union  of  the  soul  with 
God  through  the  intelligence  or  of  feeUngs.  Yet  the  older  con- 
ceptions stiU  continue,  Christianity  not  becoming  purely  and 
simply  Greek.  Again  and  again  individuals  and  groups  turn 
back  to  the  Semitic  cycle  of  hopes  and  ideas,  while  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  systems,  Jewish  and  Graeco-Roman,  becomes  the 
task  of  exegetes  and  theologians. 

These  hopes  and  theories  of  salvation,  however,  do  not  explain 
the  power  of  Christianity.  Jesus  wearied  himself  with  the  healing 
of  man's  physical  ailments,  and  he  was  remembered  as  the  great 


physician.  Early  Christian  literature  is  filled  with  medical  terms, 
applied  (it  is  true)  for  the  greater  part  to  the  cure  of  souls. 
The  records  of  the  Church  are  also  filled  with  the  efforts  of  Jesus' 
followers  to  heal  the  diseases  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  men.  A 
vast  activity  animated  the  early  Church:  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  succour  the  diseased,  to  rescue  the  fallen, 
to  visit  the  prisoners,  to  forgive  the  erring,  to  teach  the  ignorant, 
were  ministries  of  salvation.  A  mighty  power  impelled  men 
to  deny  themselves  in  the  service  of  others,  and  to  find  in  this 
service  their  own  true  life.  None  the  less  the  first  place  is 
given  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  since,  created  for  an  unend- 
ing existence,  it  is  of  transcendent  importance.  While  man 
is  fallen  and  by  nature  vile,  nevertheless  his  possibilities  are 
so  vast  that  in  comparison  the  affairs  of  earth  are  insignificant. 
The  word,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  "  comes  to  mean  that  the  individual  soul 
outvalues  the  whole  world.  With  emphasis  upon  God  as  creator 
and  ruler,  and  upon  man  as  made  in  God's  image,  endowed  with 
an  unending  existence,  and  subject  to  eternal  torture  if  not 
redeemed,  the  concept  of  personality  has  been  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  nature,  and  the  future  has  been  magnified 
at  the  expense  of  the  present.  Thus  a  future  heaven  is  man's 
true  home,  and  theology  instead  of  philosophy  or  natural  science 
is  his  proper  study. 

Indeed,  intellectual  interest  centred  in  religion.  Natural 
science  was  forsaken,  except  in  so  far  as  it  ministered  to  theology. 
Because  the  Old  Testament  contained  references  to  the  origin 
and  the  objects  of  the  universe,  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
science  was  necessary,  but  it  was  only  in  this  connexion  that 
it  had  any  value.  By  Augustine's  time  this  process  is  complete. 
His  writings  contain  most  of  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  but  it 
is  strictly  subordinate  to  his  theological  purpose.  Hence,  when 
the  barbarians  submerged  southern  Europe,  theology  alone 
survived.  The  Church  entered  upon  a  new  task.  In  the  begin- 
ning Christianity  had  been  the  teacher  of  religion  to  highly 
civilized  peoples — now  it  became  the  civilizing  agent  to  the 
barbarians,  Uie  teacher  of  better  customs,  the  upholder  of  law 
and  the  source  of  knowledge.  The  learned  men  were  monks 
and  priests,  the  imiversities  were  Church  institutions,  and 
theology  was  the  queen  of  the  sciences. 

The  relation  of  cult  to  creed  is  still  undetermined.  Theoreti- 
cally the  first  depends  on  the  second,  for  its  purpose  is  twofold: 
the  excitation  of  worthy  religious  emotions  and  the  -.^^^-^ 
attaining  of  our  desires;  and  how  shall  these  objects  be  ^^d^*^ 
attained  unless  we  know  him  whom  we  worship  and  wonb^ 
to  whom  we  pray?  But  it  is  plausibly  maintained 
that  the  reverse  is  true,  namely,  that  theology  rests  on  cult. 
In  the  beginnings  of  consciousness  instinctive  reactions  precede 
definite  thoughts,  and  even  in  mature  life  thoughts  often  follow 
acts  instead  of  preceding  them.  Our  religious  consciousness 
is  simply  our  ordinary  consciousness  obeying  its  laws.  So  un- 
purposed does  cult  grow  up  that  it  combines  many  elements  of 
diverse  origin,  and  is  seldom  precisely  and  wholly  in  accordance 
with  the  creed.  No  doubt  the  two  interact,  cult  influencing 
creed  and  creed  modifying  cult — cult,  perhaps,  being  most 
powerful  in  forming  the  actual  religious  faith  of  the  multitude. 
Cult  divides  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  stimulation  of  the 
religious  emotions  and  the  control  of  piety.  In  the  Church 
service  it  came  early  to  centre  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
iq.v,).  In  the  earliest  period  the  services  were  characterized  by 
extreme  freedom,  and  by  manifestations  of  ecstasy  which  were 
believed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  God;  but  as 
the  years  went  by  the  original  enthusiasm  faded  away,  the  cult 
became  more  and  more  controlled,  until  ultimately  it  was  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  priesthood,  and  through  the  priesthood 
to  the  Church.  In  the  Roman  communion  the  structure  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  the  positions  and  attitudes  of  the  priest  and  the 
congregation,  the  order  of  service,  emphsisize  the  mystery  and 
the  divine  efficacy  of  the  sacrament.  The  worshipper  feels  him- 
self in  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  enters  into  physical 
relations  with  him.  Participation  in  the  mass  also  releases  from 
guilt,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  offered  up  atones  for  sin  and  intercedes 
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with  the  Father  in  our  behalf.  Thus  in  this  single  act  of  devotion 
both  objects  of  all  cults  are  attained. 

As  the  teaching  and  person  of  Jesus  were  fitted  into  the 
framework  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  sacraments  into 
the  deeper  and  broader  forms  of  popular  belief,  so  was 
the  organization  shaped  by  the  polity  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Jesus  gathered  his  group  of  followers  and  committed 
to  it  his  mission,  and  after  his  resurrection  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  brought  about  the  choice  of  quasi-officials.  Later  the 
familiar  polity  of  the  synagogue  was  loosely  followed.  A  com- 
pleter organization  was  retarded  by  two  factors,  the  presence 
of  the  apostles  and  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets.  But  when 
the  apostles  died  and  the  early  enthusiasm  disappeared,  a  stricter 
order  arose.  Practical  difficulties  called  for  the  enforcement  of 
discipline,  and  differences  of  opinion  for  authority  in  doctrine; 
and,  finally,  the  sacramentarian  system  required  a  priesthood. 
In  the  2nd  century  the  conception  of  a  Catholic  Church  was 
widely  held  and  a  loose  embodiment  was  given  it;  after  the  con- 
version of  the  empire  the  organization  took  on  the  official  forms 
of  the  empire.  Later  it  was  modified  by  the  rise  of  the  feudal 
system  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  modern  European 
nationalities  (see  Church  History). 

The  polity  of  the  Church  was  more  than  a  formal  organization; 
it  touched  the  life  of  each  believer.  Very  early,  Christianity 
was  conceived  to  be  a  new  system  of  law,  and  faith  was 
interpreted  as  obedience.  Legalism  was  joined  with 
sacramentarianism,  doubling  the  power  of  the  priest.  Through 
him  Church  discipline  was  administered,  a  complete  system  of 
ecclesiastical  penalties,  i.e,  penance,  growing  up.  It  culminated 
in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  a  place  of  discipline,  of  purifying 
suffering  after  death.  The  Roman  genius  for  law  strengthened 
and  systematized  this  tendency. 

The  hierarchy  which  centres  in  the  pope  constitutes  the  Church 
of  which  the  sacramental  system  is  the  inner  Hfe  and  penance 
is  the  sanction.  It  is  thus  a  divine^human  organization.  It 
teaches  that  the  divine-human  Son  of  God  established  it,  and 
returning  to  heaven  committed  to  the  apostles,  especially  to  St 
Peter,  his  authority,  which  has  descended  in  an  unbroken  line 
through  the  popes.  This  is  the  charter  of  the  Church,  and  its 
acceptance  is  the  first  requisite  for  salvation;  for  the  Church 
determines  doctrine,  exercises  discipline  and  administers  sacra- 
ments. Its  authority  is  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of  God,  who 
guides  it  into  truth  and  gives  it  miraculous  power.  Outside  the 
Church  there  are  only  the  "  broken  lights  '*  of  man's  philosophy 
and  the  vain  efforts  of  weak  human  nature  after  virtue. 

Christianity  in  its  complete  Roman  development  is  thus  the 
coming  of  the  supernatural  into  the  natural.  The  universe  falls 
_  into  these  orders,  the  second  for  the  sake  of  the  first,  as 

comphied  nature  is  of  and  for  God.  Without  him  nature  at  its 
doctrine  highest  is  like  a  beautiful  statue,  devoid  of  life;  it  is  of 
Jl^*  secondary  moment  compared  even  to  men,  for  while  it 
CburSi.  passes  away  he  continues  for  ever.  He  is  dependent, 
therefore,  not  upon  nature,  but  upon  God's  grace  for 
salvation,  and  this  comes  through  the  Church.  In  the  book  of 
Revelation  the  New  Jerusalem  descending  from  heaven  to  the 
earth  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  a  continuing  process:  the 
human  receives  the  divine,  as  the  Virgin  Mary  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  brought  forth  Jesus,  perfcjct  man  and  perfect  God. 
Thus  the  Church  ever  receives  God  and  has  a  twofold  nature; 
its  sacraments  through  material  and  earthly  elements  impart  a 
divine  power;  its  teachings  agree  with  the  highest  truths  of 
philosophy  and  science,  yet  £Cdd  to  these  the  knowledge  of 
mysteries  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive;  it  sanctifies  human 
relationships,  but  the  happiness  of  earth  at  purest  and  best  is 
only  a  shadow  of  the  divine  bliss  which  belongs  to  the  redeemed 
soul.  Hence  man  should  deny  the  world  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
world,  and  the  title ''  religious  "  belongs  distinctly  to  the  monastic 
and  priestly  life.  Theology  is  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  and 
nothhig  should  be  taught  in  school  or  university  which  contradicts 
its  conclusions.  Moreover,  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  state 
which  interferes  with  the  transcendent  interest  committed  to  the 


Church.  Thus  the  Church  touches  and  controls  all  realms  of  life, 
and  the  cycle  is  complete.  It  began  as  separate  from  the  world 
and  proscribed  by  it;  next  it  adapted  itself  to  the  learning,  the 
customs  and  the  poUty  of  the  world.  Finally  it  asserted  its 
mastery  and  assumed  sovereign  power  over  all.  The  Chiu"ch  in 
its  completed  form  was  the  outcome  of  a  long  development;  if 
the  seed  was  Jewish  the  environment  was  Gentile.  Into  the  full 
tree  were  gathered  the  effects,  not  only  of  the  initial  energy,  but 
of  the  forces  of  earth,  air,  water  and  sun.  The  Roman  Church 
expressed  the  beliefs  and  answered  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
this  explains  in  part  both  its  forms  and  its  [)Ower,  its  long 
continuance  and  wide  supremacy. 

The  Church  was  never  completely  successful  in  unif3dng  its 
organization.  In  part  it  shared  the  destiny  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  with  it  fell  into  two  parts.  East  separating 
from  West.  Indeed  the  East  never  really  acknowledged  .  stlum 
the  Roman  primacy  nor  shared  in  its  development,  ctunb, 
and  it  still  remains  apart.  With  characteristic  oriental 
conservatism  it  claims  the  title  of  "  Orthodox,"  and  retains  the 
creed  and  organization  of  the  early  Church.  In  general  its 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  super-world  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  though  somewhat  less 
defined,  as  its  organization  is  less  complete.  It  has  remained  in 
the  second  stage  mentioned  above;  established,  as  in  Russia,  by 
the  empire,  it  is  dependent  upon  it  and  in  alliance  with  it.  In 
the  Mahommedan  dominions  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  state 
within  the  state,  and  in  these  communities  faith  and  patriotism 
are  one. 

The  idea  of  the  Roman  Church  was  imperfectly  embodied  at  the 
best ;  the  divine  gift  was  in  earthen  vessels.    The  world  was  never 
completely  cast  out;    indeed  the  Church  became  the 
scene  for  ambition  and  the  home  of  luxury  and  pleasure,    jf^^rmn' 
It  was  entangled  also  in  the  political  strife  of  the  feudal    tion, 
ages  and  of  the  beginning  of  modern  empires.    Its 
control  of  the  sciences  embroiled  it  with  its  own  philosophers  and 
scholars,  while  saints  and  pure-minded  ecclesiastics  attempted, 
without   success,   its   reform   from   within.     Finally,   through 
Luther,  the  explosion  came,  and  western  Christendom  broke  into 
two  parts — Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Protestantism  in  its  primary  principle  is  the  return  to  primitive 
Christianity.  The  whole  development  which  we  have  traced, 
culminating  in  the  ecclesiastical-doctrinal  system  of  the  Roman 
Church,  is  regarded  as  a  corruption,  since  foreign  and  even 
heathen  elements  have  been  brought  in,  so  that  the  religion 
established  by  Christ  is  obscured  or  lost.  For  Protestants  the 
Bible  only  now  becomes  the  infallible,  inspired  authority  in  faith 
and  morals.  Interpretations  by  the  Fathers  or  by  the  councils  are 
to  be  taken  only  as  aids  to  its  understanding.  With  this  principle 
is  associated  a  second,  the  liberty  of  the  individual;  he  reads  the 
sacred  Scriptures  and  interprets  them  for  himselif  without  the 
intervention  of  priests  or  church;  and  he  enters  by  faith  in  Christ 
into  communion  with  God,  so  that  all  believers  are  priests.  Here 
may  be  noted  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  psychology  of 
religion,  since  in  the  Roman  Church  the  chief  appeal  is  to  the 
emotions,  while  in  the  Reformed  it  is  to  the  intelligence.  Yet 
this  appeal  to  the  intelligence  is  not  rationalism:  the  latter 
makes  reason  the  supreme  authority,  rejecting  all  which  does  not 
conform  to  it;  the  Bible  is  treated  like  any  other  book,  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  in  part  or  in  whole  as  it  agrees  with  our 
canons  of  logic  and  our  general  science,  while  religion  submits  to 
the  same  process  as  do  other  departments  of  knowledge.  But  in 
Protestantism  reason  and  the  light  of  nature  are  in  themselves  as 
impotent  as  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  Bible  interpreted  by 
man's  unaided  intelligence  is  as  valueless  as  other  writings,  but  it 
has  a  sacramental  value  when  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanies  its 
teaching,  and  the  power  of  God  uses  it  and  makes  the  soul  capable 
of  holiness.  In  all  this  the  supernatural  is  as  vividly  realized  as  in 
the  Roman  Church;   it  is  only  its  mediation  which  is  different. 

These  principles  are  variously  worked  out  in  the  different 
churches  and  variously  expressed.  In  part  because  of  historical 
circumstances,  the  divergence  from  the  older  systems  is  more 
marked  in  some  Protestant  churches  than  in  others,  yet  on  the 
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whole  these  two  principles  determine  cult  and  in  part  organiza- 
tion. As  in  the  Roman  Church  cult  centres  in  the  mass,  so  in 
the  Reformed  Church  it  centres  in  the  sermon.  The 
mttOMm.  ^^^y  Spirit,  the  determining  factor  in  the  religious  life, 
uses  the  Bible  as  his  means,  and  calls  the  intelligence 
into  action.  The  clergyman  is  primarily  the  preacher,  renewed  by 
God's  power  and  enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  he  speaks  with 
divine  authority.  The  ancient  Jewish  prophetic  office  is  revived, 
yet  with  a  difference:  the  ancient  prophets  acknowledged  no 
external  authority,  but  the  Protestant  preacher  is  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  Scriptures  of  which  he  is  the  interpreter. 
Beside  the  sermon  the  sacraments  are  observed  as  established  by 
Christ — two  in  number,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  But 
these  do  not  exert  a  quasi-physical  or  magical  influence,  ex  opere 
operaio.  Unless  there  be  faith  in  the  recipient,  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament  and  an  acceptance  of  it,  it  is 
valueless  or  harmful.  Prayer  and  praise  also  are  effective  only  as 
the  congregation  intelligently  join  in  them;  hence  they  are  not 
to  be  solely  by  a  priest  nor  in  a  strange  tongue,  as  the  dergyman 
is  simply  the  leader  of  the  devotions  of  the  people.  In  large 
portions  of  the  Church  also  opportimity  for  the  free  expression  of 
the  religious  experience  of  the  laity  is  found. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  believer  and  his  freedom  from  all  ex- 
ternal authority  do  not  result  in  a  thoroughgoing  individualism. 
Luther  dearly  hdd  to  the  imity  of  all  Christians,  and  Protestants 
are  agreed  in  this.  For  them,  as  for  the  Roman  Church,  there  is  a 
belief  in  a  catholic  or  aU-embracing  Church,  but  the  imity  is  not 
that  of  an  organization;  Christians  are  one  through  an  indwelling 
spirit;  they  hold  the  same  faith,  undergo  the  same  experience 
and  follow  the  same  purpose.  This  inner  life  constitutes  the 
oneness  of  believers  and  forms  the  true  Church  which  is  invisible. 
It  expresses  itself  in  outward  forms,  yet  there  are  not  two 
Churches  visible  and  invisible,  but  only  one.  The  spiritual 
experience  of  the  individual  utters  itself  in  words,  and  desires 
association  with  others  who  know  the  same  grace.  There  is 
formed  a  body  of  teaching  in  which  all  agree,  and  an  organization 
in  which  the  common  experience  finds  expression  and  aid.  While 
Ihtn  membership  in  this  organization  is  not  primary,  it  assumes 
a  higher  and  even  a  vital  importance,  since  a  true  experience 
recognizes  the  common  faith  and  the  common  fellowship.  Were 
it  to  refuse  assent  to  these,  doubt  would  be  thrown  upon  its  own 
trustworthiness. 

Historically  these  prindples  were  only  in  part  embodied,  for  the 
Reformation  was  involved  in  political  strife.  The  Reformers 
turned  to  the  government  for  aid  and  protection,  and  throughout 
Europe  turmoil  and  war  ensued.  In  consequence,  in  the  Pro- 
testant nations  the  state  assumed  the  ultimate  authority  over 
the  Church.  Moreover,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  the 
Catholic  Church  charged  it  with  a  lawless  individualism,  a  charge 
which  was  seemingly  made  good  by  an  extreme  divergence  in 
theological  opinion  and  by  riots  in  various  parts  of  the  Protestant 
world.  The  age  was  indeed  one  of  ferment,  so  that  the  foundations 
•of  sodety  and  of  religion  seemed  threatened.  The  Reformers 
turned  to  the  state  for  protection  against  the  Roman  Church,  and 
ultimately  as  a  refuge  from  anarchy,  and  they  also  returned  to 
the  theology  of  the  Fathers  as  thdr  safeguard  against  heresy. 
Instead  of  the  simplidty  of  Luther's  earlier  writings,  a  dogmatic 
theology  was  formed,  and  a  Protestant  ecclesiastidsm  estab- 
lished, indistinguishable  from  the  Roman  Church  in  prindple. 
The  main  difference  was  in  the  attitude  to  the  Roman  allegiance 
and  to  the  sacramentarian  system.  There  was  thus  by  no  means 
a  complete  retxim  to  the  Bible  as  the  sole  authority,  but  the 
Bible  was  taken  as  interpreted  by  the  earlier  creeds  and  as 
worked  into  a  doctrinal  system  by  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
Thus  Protestantism  also  came  to  identify  theology  with  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  its  official  forms  it  was 
as  hostile  to  the  progress  of  sdence  as  was  the  Roman  Church 
itself. 

Many  Protestants  rebelled  against  this  radical  departure  from 
the  prindples  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Biblical  Christianity. 
To  them  it  seemed  the  substitution  of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
for  the  authority  of  a  living  experience  and  of  intellectual 


adherence  to  theological  propositions  for  faith.  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  was  denied  when  the  state  enforced  religious 
conformity.  Thus  a  struggle  within  Protestantism  arose,  with 
persecutions  of  Protestants  by  Protestants.  Moreover,  many 
failed  to  find  the  expression  of  their  faith  in  the  official  creed  or  in 
the  established  organization,  and  Protestantism  divided  into 
many  sects  and  denominations,  founded  upon  special  t>p^  of 
religious  experience  or  upon  particular  points  in  doctrine  or  in 
cult.  Thus  Protestantism  presents  a  wide  diversity  in  com- 
parison with  the  regularity  of  the  Roman  Church.  This  we 
should  expect  indeed  from  its  insistence  upon  individual  freedom; 
yet,  notwithstanding  certain  notable  exceptions,  amid  the 
diversity  there  is  a  substantial  unity,  a  unity  which  in  our  day 
finds  expression  in  common  organizations  for  great  practical  ends, 
for  example  in  the  "  Bible  Societies,"  "  Tract  Sodeties,"  the 
"  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,"  "  Societies  of  Chrisdan 
Endeavour,"  &c.,  which  disregard  denominational  lines. 

The  coming  of  the  northern  peoples  into  the  Roman  world 
profoimdly  modified  Christianity.  It  shared  indeed  in  the 
dreariness  and  corruption  of  the  times  commonly  called  cbrfstf- 
the  "  dark  ages,"  but  when  at  last  a  productive  period  abAIt^a^ 
began  the  Church  was  the  first  to  profit  by  it.  Since  all  ^IS**" 
educated  men  were  priests,  it  assimilated  the  new 
learning — the  revived  Aristotelianism — ^and  continued  its  control 
of  the  imiversities.  In  the  13th  century  it  was  supreme,  and 
Christianity  was  identified  with  world  systems  of  knowledge  and 
politics.  Both  were  deemed  alike  divine  in  origin,  and  to  question 
their  validity  was  an  offence  against  God.  Christianity  thus  had 
passed  through  three  stages  in  politics  as  in  science.  At  first  it 
was  persecuted  by  the  state,  then  established  by  it,  and  finally 
dominated  over  it;  so  its  teaching  was  at  first  alien  to  philosophy 
and  despised  by  it,  next  was  accepted  by  it  and  given  form  and 
rights  through  it,  and  finally  became  queen  of  the  sciences  as 
theology  and  ruled  over  the  whole  world  of  human  knowledge. 
But  the  triumph  by  its  completeness  ensured  new  conflicts;  from 
the  disorder  of  the  middle  ages  arose  states  which  ultimately 
asserted  complete  autonomy,  and  in  like  fashion  new  intellectual 
powers  came  forth  which  ultimately  established  the  independence 
of  the  sdences. 

In  the  broadest  sense  the  underlying  prindple  of  the  struggle 
is  the  reassertion  of  interest  in  the  world.  It  is  no  longer  merely 
the  scene  for  the  drama  of  the  soul  and  God,  nor  is  man  inde- 
pendent of  it,  but  man  and  nature  constitute  an  organism, 
humanity  being  a  part  of  the  vaster  whole.  Man's  place  is  not 
even  central,  as  he  appears  a  temporary  inhabitant  of  a  minor 
planet  in  one  of  the  lesser  stellar  systems.  Every  sdence  is 
involved,  and  theology  has  come  into  conflict  with  metaphysics, 
logic,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  biology, 
history  and  even  economics  and  medicine.  From  the  modem 
point  of  view  this  is  unavoidable  and  even  desirable,  since 
"  theology  "  here  represents  the  sdence  of  the  13th  century.  As 
in  the  political  world  the  states  gained  first  the  imdisputed 
control  of  matters  secular,  rejecting  even  the  proffered  counsel  of 
the  Church,  and  then  proceeded  to  establish  their  soverdgnty 
over  the  Church  itself,  so  was  it  in  the  empire  of  the  mind.  The 
rights  gained  for  independent  research  were  extended  over  the 
realm  of  religion  also;  the  two  indeed  cannot  remain  separate, 
and  man  must  subordinate  knowledge  to  the  authority  of 
religion — or  make  science  supreme,  submitting  religion  to  its 
scrutiny  and  judging  it  like  other  phenomena.  Under  this 
investigation  Christianity  does  not  appear  altogether  exceptional. 
Its  early  logic,  ontology  and  cosmology,  with  many  of  its  dis- 
tinctive doctrines,  are  shown  to  be  the  natural  offspring  of  the 
races  and  ages  which  gave  them  birth.  Put  into  their  historical 
environment  they  are  freed  from  adverse  criticism,  and  indeed 
valued  as  steps  in  the  intellectual  development  of  man's  mind. 
Advanced  seriously,  however,  as  truths  to-day,  they  are  put 
aside  as  anachronisms  not  worthy  of  dispute.  The  Bible  is 
studied  like  other  works,  its  origins  discovered  and  its  place  in 
comparative  religion  assigned.  It  does  not  appear  as  altogether 
unique,  but  it  is  put  among  the  other  sacred  books.  For  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  show  similar  cycles  of  development. 
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similar  appropriations  of  prevalent  science  and  philosophy, 
similar  conservative  insistence  upon  ancient  truths  and  similar 
claims  to  an  exclusive  authority. 

With  this  interest  is  involved  an  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
supernatural.  As  already  pointed  out,  nature  and  super-nature 
were  taken  as  physically  and  spatially  distinct.  The  latter  could 
descend  upon  the  former  and  be  imparted  to  it,  neither  subject 
to  nature  nor  intelligible  by  reason.  In  science  the  process  has 
been  reversed;  nature  ascends,  so  to  speak,  into  the  region  of 
the  supernatural  and  subdues  it  to  itself;  the  marvellous  or 
miraculous  is  brought  under  the  domain  of  natural  law,  the 
canons  of  physics  extend  over  metaphysics,  and  religion  takes  its 
place  as  one  element  in  the  natural  relationship  of  man  to  his 
enviionment.  Hence  the  new  world^view  threatens  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastical  edifice.  This  revolution  in  the  world- 
view  is  no  longer  the  possession  of  philosophers  and  scholars,  but 
the  multitude  accepts  it  in  part.  Education  in  general  has 
rendered  many  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  science,  and, 
moreover,  its  practical  benefits  have  given  authority  to  its 
maxims  and  theories.  The  world's  problem  is  not  only  therefore 
acute,  but  the  demand  for  its  solution  is  wider  than  ever  before. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  uncompromisingly  reasserts  its 
ancient  propositions,  political  and  theological.  The  cause  is 
Tbestth  lost  indeed  in  the  political  realm,  where  the  Church 
tud0oiik9  is  obliged  to  submit,  but  it  protests  and  does  not 
^™f  waive  or  modify  its  claims  (see  the  Syllabus  of  1864, 
paragraphs  19  fi.,  27,  54  and  55).  In  the  Greek  and 
Protestant  churches  this  situation  cannot  arise,  as  they  make 
no  claims  to  governmental  sovereignty.  In  the  intellectual 
domain  the  situation  is  more  complex.  Again  the  Roman  Church 
unhesitatingly  reaffirms  the  ancient  principles  in  their  extreme 
form  (Syllabus,  paragraphs  8-9-13;  Decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  chapter  4,  note  especially  canon  4-2).  The  works  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas  are  recommended  as  the  standard  authority 
in  theology  (Encyc.  of  Leo  XIII.,  Aetemi  Patris^  Aug.  4,  1879). 
In  details  also  the  conclusions  of  modem  science  are  rejected, 
as  for  example  the  origin  of  man  from  lower  species,  and,  in  a 
different  sphere,  the  conclusions  of  experts  as  to  the  origins  of 
the  Bible.  Faith  is  defined  as  '*  assent  upon  authority,"  and  the 
authority  is  the  Church,  which  maintains  its  right  to  supremacy 
over  the  whole  domain  of  science  and  philosophy. 

The  Greek  Church  remains  untouched  by  the  modem  spirit, 
and  the  Protestant  Churches  also  are  bound  officially  to  the 
Th9Qnek  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  17th  century;  their  con- 
MttdPro^  fessions  of  faith  still  assert  the  formation  of  the  world 
^fc'mft  ^  *^  days,  and  require  assent  to  propositions  which 
**■  can  be  tme  only  if  the  old  cosmology  be  correct.  Offici- 
ally then  the  Church  identifies  Christianity  with  the  position 
outlined  above,  and  hostile  critics  agree  to  this  identification, 
rejecting  the  faith  in  the  name  of  philosophic  and  scientific  truth. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting  individuals  and  even 
large  bodies  of  Christians  who  are  intent  upon  a  reinterpretation. 
Even  in  the  official  circles  of  the  Church,  not  excepting 
promia^M.  the  Roman  Church,  there  are  many  scholars  who  find 
no  difficulty  in  remaining  Christian  while  accepting 
the  modem  scientific  view  of  the  world.  This  is  possible  to  some 
because  the  situation  in  its  sharp  antithesis  is  not  present  to 
their  minds:  by  making  certain  compromises  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  and  by  framing  private  interpretations  of 
important  dogmas,  they  can  retain  their  faith  in  both  and  yet 
preserve  their  mental  integrity.  A  large  literature  is  produced, 
reconciling  science  and  theology  by  softening  and  compromising 
and  adapting;  a  procedure  in  accordance  with  general  historical 
dcfvelopment,  for  men  do  not  love  s^»arp  antagonisms,  nor  are 
they  prepared  to  carry  principles  to  their  logical  conclusions. 
By  a  fortunate  power  of  mind  they  are  able  to  believe  as  tmths 
mutually  inconsistent  propositions. 

Thus  the  crisis  is  in  fact  not  so  acute  as  it might  seem.  No 
great  institution  lives  or  dies  by  logic.  Christianity  rests  on  great 
religious  needs  which  it  meets  and  gratifies,  so  that  its  life  (like  all 
other  lives)  is  in  unrationalized  emotions.  Reason  seeks  ever  to 
rationalize  these,  an  attempt  which  seems  to  destroy  yet  really 


fulfils.  As  thus  the  restless  reason  testa  the  emotions  of  the  soul, 
criticizes  the  traditions  to  which  they  cling,  rejects  the  ancient 
dogmas  in  which  they  have  been  defined>  the  Church  slowly 
participates  in  the  process:  silently  this  position  and  that  are 
forsaken,  legends  aiKl  beliefs  once  of  prime  importance  are  for- 
gotten, or  when  forced  into  controversy  many  ways  are  found 
by  which  the  old  and  the  new  are  reconciled:  the  sharpness  of 
distinctions  can  be  mbbed  off,  expressions  may  be  softened, 
definitions  can  be  modified  and  half-way  resting-places  afforded, 
until  the  momentous  transition  has  been  made  and  the  continuity 
of  tradition  is  maintained.  Finally,  as  the  last  step,  even  the 
official  dociunents  may  be  revised.  Such  a  process  in  Christianity 
is  everywhere  in  evidence,  for  even  the  Roman  Church  admits 
the  modem  astronomy.  So  too  it  accepts  the  changes  in  the  world 
of  politics  with  qualified  approval.  In  the  Syllabus  of  1864  the 
separation  of  state  and  church  was  anathematized,  yet  in  1906 
this  separation  in  the  United  States  was  held  up  as  an  example 
to  be  followed  by  the  French  govemment.  In  the  Protestant 
Churches  the  process  is  precisely  similar.  No  great  chuixrh  has 
yet  modified  its  articles  of  religion  so  as  to  admit,  for  example, 
that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  not  a  definite  place  where  Eve  was 
tempted,  yet  the  doctrine  is  contradicted  with  approval  by 
individuals,  and  the  results  of  modern  science  are  accepted  and 
taught  without  rebuke.  In  all  this  the  Church  shows  its  essential 
oneness  with  other  organizations  of  society,  the  govemment, 
the  family,  which  are  at  once  deeply  rooted  in  the  past,  and  yet 
subject  to  the  influences  of  the  present.  For  Christianity  is  by 
no  means  wholly  intellectual,  nor  chiefly  so.  It  would  be  fully 
as  tme  to  facts  to  describe  this  religion  as  a  vast  scheme  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  humanity.  In  education, 
in  care  for  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  outcast,  it  has  retained  the 
spirit  of  its  Lord.  Though  it  has  at  times  denied  this  spirit, 
been  guilty  of  crimes,  persecutions,  wars  and  greed — still  the 
Church  has  never  quite  forgotten  him  who  went  about  doing  good, 
nor  freed  itself  from  the  contagion  of  his  example.  No  age  has 
been  so  responsive  to  the  needs  of  man  as  our  own;  whatever 
doubts  men  have  as  to  the  doctrines  or  the  cults  there  is  an 
agreement  wider  than  in  the  past  in  the  good  works  whose  inspira- 
tion is  a  divine  love. 

Yet  the  intellectual  crisis  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  interest 
of  the  practical  life.  Men  must  rationalize  the  universe.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  churchmen  who  attempt  to 
repeat  the  historical  process  which  has  natiu:alized  J*^^J^ 
the  Church  in  alien  soils  by  appropriating  the  forces  m^at. 
of  the  new  enviroument,  and  who  hold  that  the  entire 
process  is  inspired  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Hence 
Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  because  it  does  not  preclude 
development  but  necessitates  it,  so  that  the  Christianity  that  is  to 
come  shall  not  only  retain  all  that  is  important  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  past  and  present  but  shall  assimilate  new  truth.  On  the 
other  hand  some  seek  the  essential  Christianity  in  a  life  beneath 
and  separable  from  the  historic  forms.  In  part  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  in  part  because  of  the 
prevalent  evolutionary  scientific  world-view,  God  is  represented 
under  the  form  of  pure  thought,  and  the  world  process  as  the 
unfolding  of  himself.  Such  tmth  can  be  apprehended  by  the 
multitude  only  in  symbols  which  guide  the  will  through  the 
imagination,  and  through  historic  facts  which  are  embodiment 
of  ideas.  The  Trinity  is  the  essential  Christian  doctrine,  the 
historic  facts  of  the  Christian  religion  being  the  embodiment 
of  religious  ideas.  The  chief  critical  difficidty  felt  by  this  school 
is  in  identifying  any  concrete  historic  fact  with  the  imchanging 
idea,  that  is,  in  making  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  incarnation  of  God. 
God  is  reinterpreted,  and  in  place  of  an  extra-mimdane  creator 
is  an  onmipresent  life  and  power.  The  Christian  attainment  is 
nothing  else  than  the  thorough  intellectual  grasp  of  the  absolute 
idea  and  the  identification  of  our  essential  selves  with  God. 
With  a  less  thorough-going  intellectualism  other  scholars  re- 
interpret Christianity  in  terms  of  current  scientific  phraseology. 
Christianity  is  dependent  upon  the  understanding  of  the  universe; 
hence  it  is  the  duty  of  believers  to  put  it  into  the  new  setting, 
so  that  it  adopts  and  adapts  astronomy,  geology,  biology  and 
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psychology.  With  this  accomplished,  Christianity  will  resume 
its  ancient  place.  Consciously  and  of  purpose  the  attempt  is 
made  to  do  once  more  what  has  been  done  repeatedly  before, 
to  restate  Christianity  in  the  terms  of  current  science. 

From  all  these  efforts  to  reconstruct  systematic  theology  with 
its  appropriations  of  philosophy  and  science,  groups  of  Christians 
turn  to  the  inner  life  and  seek  in  its  realities  to  find  the  con- 
firmation of  their  faith.  They  also  claim  oneness  with  a  long  line 
of  Christians,  for  in  every  age  there  have  been  men  who  have 
ignored  the  dogma  and  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  in  contempla- 
tion and  retirement  have  sought  to  know  God  immediately  in 
their  own  experience.  To  them  at  best  theology  with  its  cos- 
mology and  its  logic  is  only  a  shadow  of  shadows,  for  God 
reveals  himself  to  the  pure  in  heart,  and  it  matters  not  what 
science  may  say  of  the  material  and  fleeting  world.  This  spirit 
manifests  itself  in  wide  circles  in  our  day.  The  Gordian  knot  is 
cut,  for  philosophy  and  religion  no  longer  touch  each  other  but 
abide  in  separate  realms. 

In  quite  a  different  way  a  still  more  influential  school  seeks 
essential  Christianity  in  the  sphere  of  the  ethical  life.  It  also 
would  disentangle  religion  from  cosmology  and  formal  philosophy. 
It  studies  the  historic  development  of  the  Church,  noting  how 
element  after  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel,  and  from  all  these  it  would  turn  back  to  the  Bible 
itself.  In  a  thorough-going  fashion  it  would  accomplish  what 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  attempted.  It  regards  even  the 
earliest  creeds  as  only  more  or  less  satisfactory  attempts  to 
translate  the  Christian  facts  into  the  current  language  of  the 
heathen  world.  But  the  process  does  not  stop  with  this  re- 
jection of  the  ancient  and  the  scholastic  theology.  It  recognizes 
the  scientific  results  attained  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself, 
and  therefore  it  does  not  seek  the  entire  Bible  as  its  rule  of  truth. 
To  it  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  alone,  is  supreme,  but  this  supremacy 
does  not  carry  with  it  infallibility  in  the  realm  of  cosmology  or 
of  history.  In  these  too  Jesus  participated  in  the  views  of  his 
own  time;  even  his  teaching  of  God  and  of  the  future  life  is 
not  lacking  in  Jewish  elements,  yet  none  the  less  he  is  the 
essential  element  in  Christianity,  and  to  his  life-purpose  must  all 
that  claims  to  be  Christianity  be  brought  to  be  judged.  To  this 
school  Christianity  is  the  culmination  of  the  ethical  monotheism 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  finds  its  highest  ideal  in  self- 
sacrificing  love.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  complete  embodiment  of  this 
ideal,  in  life  and  in  death.  This  ideal  he  sets  before  men  under 
the  traditional  forms  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  object  to  be 
attained,  a  kingdom  which  takes  upon  itself  the  forms  of  the 
family,  and  realizes  itself  in  a  new  relationship  of  universal 
brotherhood.  Such  a  religion  appeals  for  its  self-verification 
not  to  its  agreement  with  cosmological  conceptions,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  or  with  theories  of  philosophy,  however  true  these 
may  be,  but  to  the  moral  sense  of  man.  On  the  one  hand,  in  its 
ethical  development,  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  outworking  of 
that  principle  of  Jesus  Christ  which  led  him  not  only  to  self- 
sacrificing  laboiu:  but  to  the  death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  finds  its  religious  solution  in  the  trust  in  a  power  not 
ourselves  which  makes  for  the  same  righteousness  which  was 
incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  Christianity,  as  religion,  is  on  the  one  hand  the  adoration 
of  God,  that  is,  of  the  highest  and  noblest,  and  this  highest  and 
noblest  as  conceived  not  under  forms  of  power  or  knowledge  but 
in  the  form  of  ethical  self-devotion  as  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  meets  the  requirements  of  all  religion 
in  its  dependence,  not  indeed  upon  some  absolute  idea  or  omni- 
potent power,  but  in  the  belief  that  that  which  appeals  to  the 
soul  as  worthy  of  supreme  worship  is  also  that  in  which  the  soul 
may  trust,  and  which  shall  deliver  it  from  sin  and  fear  and  death. 
Such  a  conception  of  Christianity  can  recognize  many  embodi- 
ments in  ritual,  organization  and  dogma,  but  its  test  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  lands  is  conformity  to  the  purpose  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Lord^s  Prayer  in  its  oldest  and  simplest  form  is  the  expression 
of  its  faith,  and  Christ's  separation  of  mankind  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  in  accordance  with  their  service  or  refusal  of 
service  to  their  fellow-men  is  its  own  judgment  of  the  right 


of  any  age  or  church  to  the  name  Christian.  This  school  also 
represents  historic  Christianity,  and  maintains  the  continuity 
of  its  life  through  all  the  ages  past  with  Christ  himself.  But  this 
continuity  is  not  then  in  theological  systems  or  creeds,  nor  in 
sacraments  and  cult,  nor  in  organization,  but  in  the  noble 
company  of  all  who  have  lived  in  simple  trust  in  God  and  love  to 
humanity.  It  is  this  true  Church  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Jesus 
which  has  been  the  supreme  force  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 

Christianity  has  passed  through  too  many  changes,  and  it  has 
found  too  many  interpretations  possible,  to  fear  the  time  to  come. 
Thoroughgoing  reconstruction  in  every  item  of  theology  and  in 
every  detail  of  polity  there  may  be,  yet  shall  the  Christian  life 
go  on — the  life  which  finds  its  deepest  utterance  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ";  the  life  which  expresses  its  pro- 
f oundest  faith  in  the  words  Christ  taught  it  to  pray,  "Our  Father" ; 
the  life  which  finds  its  highest  rule  of  conduct  in  the  words  of  its 
first  and  greatest  interpreter,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
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Henry  Drummond,  The  Ascent  of  Man  (1894) ;  William  Ralph  Inge, 
Christian  Mysticism  (Bampton  Lectures,  1894) ;  Wilhelm  Herrmann, 
The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  (1895);  George  William 
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Knox,  Direct  and  Fundamental  Proofs  of  the  Christian  Rdigion  (1903) ; 
Albrecht  Ritschl,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  JRechtfertigung  und 
Versohnung  (1900). 

Modern  Definitions  of  Christianity, — ^Alfred  Loisy,  ITie  Gospel 
and  the  Church  (1904) ;  Adolf  Harnack,  What  is  Christianity?  (1901) ; 
William  Adams  Brown,  The  Essence  of  Christianity  (1902);  Ernest 
Troeltsch,  Das  Wesen  des  Christentums;  J.  Kaftan,  Das  Wesen  der 
chrisUichen  Religion  (2nd  ed.,  1888) ;  J.  Caird,  The  Fundamental 
Ideas  of  Christianity  (1899).  (G.  W.  Kn.) 

CHRISTIANSAND  (Kkistiansand),  a  fortified  seaport  of 
Norway,  the  chief  town  of  a  diocese  (stift),  on  a  fjord  of  the 
Skagerrack,  175  m.  S.W.  of  Christiania  by  sea.  Pop.  (1900) 
14,701.  It  stands  on  a  square  peninsula  flanked  by  the  western 
and  eastern  harbours  and  by  the  Otter  river.  The  situation,  with 
its  wooded  hills  and  neighbouring  islands,  is  no  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  other  south-coast  towns,  but  the  substitution  of  brick 
for  wood  as  building  material  after  a  fire  in  1892  made  against 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  town.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral, 
rebtiilt  in  Gothic  style  after  a  fire  in  x88d.  Christiansand  is 
an  important  fishing  centre  (salmon,  mackerel,  lobsters),  and 
sawmills,  wood-pulp  factories,  shipbuilding  yards  and  mechanical 
workshops  are  the  principal  industrial  works.  The  port  is  the 
largest  on  the  south  coast,  and  all  the  coast  steamers,  and  those 
serving  Christiania  from  London,  Hull,  Grangemouth,  Hamburg, 
&c.,  touch  here.  The  Saetersdal  railway  follows  that  vaUey 
north  to  Byglandsfiord  (48  m.),  whence  a  good  road  continues 
to  Viken  i  Valle  at  the  head  pi  the  valley.  flekkerO,  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  is  a  favourite  pleasure  resort.  The  town  was  foimded 
in  1 64 1  by  Christian  IV.,  after  whom  it  was  named. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE,  a  system  of  theosophic  and  therapeutic 
doctrine,  which  was  originated  in  America  about  1866  by  Mrs 
Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy,  and  has  in  recent  yeaxis  obtained  a 
number  of  adherents  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  European 
countries.    Mrs.  Eddy  (1821-1910  ;  nie  Baker)  was  bom  near 
Concord,  New  Hampshire;  in  1843  she  married  Colonel  G.  W. 
Glover  (d.  1844),  in  1853  she  married  Daniel  Patterson  (divorced 
1873),  and  in  1877  Dr  Asa  Gilbert  Eddy  (d.  1883).   About  the 
year  1867  she  came  forward  as  a  healer  by  mind-cure.    She 
based  her  teaching  on  the  Bible,  and  on  the  principles  that  man's 
essential  nature  is  spiritual,  and  that,  the  Spirit  of  God  being 
Love  and  Good,  moral  and  physical  evil  are  contrary  to  that 
Spirit,  and  represent  an  absence  of  the  True  Spirit  which  was  in 
Jesus  Christ.  There  is  but  one  Mind,  one  God,  one  Christ,  and 
nothing  real  but  Mind.  Matter  and  sickness  are  subjective  states 
of  error,  delusions  which  can  be  dispelled  by  the  mental  process 
of  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  or  Christian  science. 
Ordinary  medical  science — ^using  drugs,  &c. — ^is  therefore  irrele- 
vant; spiritual  treatment  is  the  only  cure  of  what  is  really  mental 
error.  Jesus  himself  healed  by  those  means,  which  were  therefore 
natural  and  not  miraculous,  and  promised  that  those  who  be- 
lieved should  do  curative  works  like  his.    In  1876  a  Christian 
Scientist  Association  was  organized.   Mrs  Eddy  had  published 
in  the  preceding  year  a  book  entitled  Science  and  Healthy  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,  which  has  gone  through  countless  editions 
and  is  the  gospel  of  Christian  Science.    In  1879  she  became 
the  pastor  of  a  **  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,"  in  Boston,  and  also 
founded  there  the  '^  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College  **  (1881 ; 
closed  1889)  for  the  furtherance  of  her  tenets.  The  first  denomi- 
national chapel  outside  Boston  was  built  at  Oconto,  Wisconsin,  in 
1886;  and  in  1894  (enlarged  and  reconstructed  in  1906)  a  great 
memorial  church  was  erected  in  Boston.  Mrs  Eddy's  publications 
also  include  RetrospecHon  and  IntrospecHon  (1891),  Unily  of  Good 
and  Unreality  of  Evil  (1887),  RudimenkU  Divine  Science  (1891), 
Christian  Healing  (1886),  &c.  The  progress  of  the  cult  of  Cluistian 
Science  has  been  remarkable,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  many  hundreds  of  Christian  Science  churches  had 
been  established;   and  the  new  religion  foimd  many  adherents 
also  in  England.    A  purely  local  and  congregational  form  of 
government  was  adopted,  but  Christian  Scientists  naturally 
looked  to  the  mother  church  in  Boston,  with  Mrs  Eddy  as  its 
guiding  influence,  as  their  centre.    A  monthly  magazine,  The 
Christian  Science  Journal  (foxmded  in  1883),  and  the  weekly 
CkrisHan  Science  Sentinel  are  publi^ed  officially  in  Boston. 


The  profession  of  the  paid  Christian  Science  '*  healer  "  has 
been  very  prominent  in  recent  years  both  in  America  and  in 
England;  and  very  remarkable  successes  have  been  claimed 
for  the  treatment.  In  some  serious  cases  of  death  after  illness, 
where  a  coroner's  inquest  has  shown  that  the  only  medical 
attendance  was  thatof  a  Christian  Science  ''healer,"  the  question 
of  criminal  responsibility  has  been  prominently  canvassed;  but 
an  indictment  in  England  against  a  healer  for  manslaughter  in 
1906  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  The  theosophic  and  the  medical 
aspects  of  Christian  Science  may  perhapis  be  distinguished; 
the  latter  at  all  events  is  open  to  grave  abuse.  But  the  modem 
reaction  in  medical  practice  against  drugs,  and  the  increased 
study  of  the  subject  of  "  suggestion,"  have  done  much  to  encour- 
age a  belief  in  faith-healing  and  in  "  psychotherapy  "  generally. 
In  1908,  indeed,  a  separate  movement  (Emmanuel),  inspired  by 
the  success  of  Christian  Science,  and  also  emanating  from 
America,  was  started  within  the  Anglican  Communion,  its 
object  being  to  bring  prayer  to  work  on  the  curing  of  disease; 
and  this  movement  obtained  the  approval  of  many  leaders  of 
the  church  in  England. 

An  '•  authorized  "  Life  of  Mrs  Eddy,  by  Sibyl  Wilbur  (1908),  deals 
with  the  subject  acceptably  to  her  disciples.  Georgine  M  iUnine's 
Life  of  M.  B,  G.  Eddy,  and  History  of  Christian  Science  (1909), 
though  not  so  acceptable,  is  a  judicious  critical  account.  A  detailed 
indictment  against  the  whole  system,  by  a  competent  English 
doctor  (Stephen  Paget),  will  be  found  in  The  Faith  and  Works  of 
Christian  Science  (1909). 

CHRISTIANSUND  (KsiSTiANSxrND) ,  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast 
of  Norway,  in  Romsdal  amt  (county),  259  m.  N.E.  by  N.  of 
Bergen,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Faeroe  Islands.  Pop.  (1901) 
11,982.  It  is  built  on  four  small  islands,  by  which  its  harbour  is 
enclosed.  The  chief  exports  are  wood,  cod,  herrings  and  fish 
products,  and  butter  to  Great  Britain.  The  town  is  served  by  the 
principal  steamers  between  the  south  Norwegian  ports,  Hull, 
Hamburg,  &c.,  and  Trondhjem,  and  it  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
district  of  Nordm5re.  Local  steamers  serve  the  neighbouring 
fjords,  including  the  Sundalsf jord,  from  which  at  Sundal^ren  a 
driving  road  past  the  fine  Dovref  jeld  connects  with  the  Gud- 
brandsdal  route.  Till  1742,  when  it  received  town  privileges 
from  Christian  VI.,  Christiansimd  was  called  Lille-Fosen. 

CHRISTIE,  RICHARD  COPLEY  (1830-1901),  English  scholar 
and  bibliophile,  was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  July  1830  at  Lenton  in 
Nottinghainshire,  the  son  of  a  millowner.  He  was  educated  at 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1857,  and  in  1872  became  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Manchester.  This  he  resigned  in  1893.  He  held  numerous 
appointmmits,  notably  the  professorships  of  history  (from  1854  to 
1856)  and  of  political  economy  (from  1855  to  1866)  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  this 
college,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  governors;  in  1893  he  gave  the 
Christie  library  building  designed  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  and  in 
1897  he  devoted  £50,000  of  the  funds  at  his  disposal  as  a  trustee  of 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth's  estate  for  the  building  of  Whitworth  Hall, 
which  completed  the  front  quadrangle  of  the  college.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  book  collector,  and  bequeathed  to  Owens  College  his 
library  of  about  75^000  volumes,  rich  in  a  very  complete  set  of 
the  books  printed  by  Dolet,  a  wonderiul  series  of  Aldines,  and  of 
volumes  printed  by  Sebastian  Gryphius.  His  £tienne  Dolet,  the 
Martyr  of  the  Renaissance  (1880),  is  the  most  exhaustive  work 
on  the  subject.  He  died  at  Ribsden  on  the  9th  of  January  1901. 

CHRISTINA  (1626-1689),  queen  of  Sweden,  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Maria  Eleonora  of  Brandenburg,  was 
bom  at  Stockholm  on  the  8th  of  December  1626.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  only  six  years  old.  She  was  educated, 
principally,  by  the  learned  Johannes  Matthiae,  in  as  masculine  a 
way  as  possible,  while  the  great  Oxenstjema  himself  instructed 
her  in  politics.  Christina  assumed  the  sceptre  in  her  eighteenth 
year  (Dec.  8,  1644).  From  the  moment  when  she  took  her  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  council  board  she  impressed  her  veteran 
counsellors  with  the  conviction  of  her  superior  genius.  Axel 
Oxenstjema  himself  said  of  her,  when  she  was  only  fifteen: 
I  '^  Her  majesty  is  not  like  women-folk,  but  is  stout-hearted  and  of 
I  a  good  understanding,  so  that,  if  she  be  not  corrupted,  we  hav« 
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good  hopes  of  her."  Unfortunately  her  brilliant  and  commanding 
qualities  were  vitiated  by  an  inoidinate  pride  and  egoism,  which 
exhibited  themselves  in  an  utter  contempt  for  public  opinion,  and 
a  prodigality  utterly  regardless  of  the  necessities  of  the  state. 
She  seemed  to  consider  Swedish  affairs  as  far  too  petty  to  occupy 
her  full  attention;  while  her  im worthy  treatment  of  the  great 
chancellor  was  mainly  due  to  her  jealousy  of  his  extra- 
ordinary reputation  and  to  the  imeasy  conviction  that,  so  long 
as  he  was  alive,  his  influence  must  at  least  be  equal  to  her  own. 
Recognizing  that  he  would  be  indispensable  so  long  as  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  lasted,  she  used  every  effort  to  bring  it  to  an  end; 
and  her  impulsive  interference  seriously  hampered  the  diplomacy 
of  the  chancellor,  and  materially  reduced  the  ultimate  gains  of 
Sweden.  The  general  peace  congress  was  not  opened  till  April 
1645.  '^c  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  were  Johan  Qxenstjema, 
the  chancellor's  son,  and  Adler  Salvius.  From  the  first  the 
relations  between  them  were  strained.  Young  Qxenstjema, 
haughty  and  violent,  claimed,  by  right  of  birth  and  rank,  to  be 
capiU  kgaiionis.  The  chancellor,  at  home,  took  his  son's  part, 
while  Salvius  was  warmly  supported  by  Christina,  who  privately 
assured  him  of  her  exclusive  fovour  and  encouraged  him  to  hold 
his  own.  So  acute  did  the  quarrel  become  that  there  was  a 
violent  scene  in  full  senate  between  the  queen  and  the  chancellor; 
and  she  urged  Salvius  to  accelerate  the  negotiations,  against  the 
better  judgment  of  the  chancellor,  who  hoped  to  get  more  by 
holding  out  longer. 

The  longer  Christina  ruled,  the  more  anxious  for  the  future  fate 
of  her  empire  grew  the  men  who  had  helped  to  build  it  up.  Yet 
she  gave  fresh  privileges  to  the  towns;  she  encouraged  trade  and 
manufactures,  especially  the  mining  industries  of  the  Dales;  in 
1649  she  issued  the  first  school  ordinance  for  the  whole  kingdom; 
she  encouraged  foreign  scholars  to  settle  in  Sweden;  and  native 
science  and  literature,  under  her  liberal  encouragement,  flourished 
as  they  had  never  flourished  before.  In  one  respect,  too,  she 
showed  herself  wiser  than  her  wisest  counsellors.  The  senate  and 
the  estates,  natiurally  anxious  about  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
had  repeatedly  urged  her  majesty  to  marry,  and  had  indicated 
her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  as  her  most  befitting  consort. 
Wearied  of  their  importunities,  yet  revolting  at  the  idea  of 
submission  to  any  member  of  the  opposite  sex,  Christina  settled 
the  difficulty  by  appointing  Charles  her  successor,  and  at  the 
Riksdag  of  1650  the  Swedish  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in 
Charles  and  his  heirs  male.  In  the  summer  of  1651  Christina  was, 
with  difficulty,  persuaded  to  reconsider  her  resolution  to  abdicate, 
but  three  years  later  the  nation  had  become  convinced  that  her 
abdication  was  highly  desirable,  and  the  solemn  act  took  place  on 
the  6th  of  July  1654  at  the  castle  of  Upsala,  in  the  presence  of  the 
estates  and  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  Many  were  the 
causes  which  predisposed  her  to  what  was,  after  all,  an3rthing  but 
an  act  of  self-renunciation.  First  of  all  she  could  not  fail  to 
remark  the  increasing  discontent  withjher  arbitrary  and  wasteful 
ways.  Within  ten  years  she  had  created  17  coimts,  46  barons 
and  428  lesser  nobles;  and,  to  provide  these  new  peers  with 
adequate  appanages,  she  had  sold  or  mortgaged  crown  property 
representing  an  annual  income  of  1,200,000  rix-doUars.  Signs  are 
also  not  wanting  that  Christina  was  growing  weary  of  the  cares 
of  government;  while  the  importunity  of  the  senate  and  Riksdag 
on  the  question  of  her  marriage  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation. 
In  retirement  she  could  devote  herself  wholly  to  art  and  science, 
and  the  opportunity  of  astonishing  the  worid  by  the  unique 
spectacle  of  a  great  queen,  in  the  prime  of  life,  voluntarily 
resigning  her  crown,  strongly  appealed  to  her  vivid  imagination. 
Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that,  towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  she 
behaved  as  if  she  were  determined  to  do  everything  in  her  power 
to  make  herself  as  little  missed  as  possible.  From  1651  there  was 
a  notable  change  in  her  behaviour.  She  cast  away  every  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  her  people.  She  ostentatiously 
exhibited  her  contempt  for  the  Protestant  religion.  Her  foreign 
policy  was  flighty  to  the  verge  of  foolishness.  She  contemplated 
an  alliance  with  Spain,  a  state  quite  outside  the  orbit  of  Sweden's 
influence,  the  firstfruits  of  which  were  to  have  been  an  invasion  of 
Portugal.  She  utterly  neglected  affairs  in  order  to  plunge  into  a 


whirl  of  dissipation  with  her  foreign  favourites.  The  situation  be- 
came impossible,  and  it  was  with  an  intense  feeling  of  relief  that 
the  Swedes  saw  her  depart,  in  masculine  attire,  under  the  name 
of  Count  Dohna.  At  Innsbruck  she  openly  joined  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  was  rechristened  Alexandra.  In  1656,  and  again 
in  1657,  she  visited  France,  on  the  second  occasion  ordering  the 
assassination  of  her  major-domo  Monaldischi,  a  crime  stUl  unex- 
plained. Twice  she  returned  to  Sweden  (i66oand  1667)  in  the  vain 
hope  of  recovering  the  succession,  finally  settling  in  Rome,  where 
she  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1689,  poor,  n^lected  and  forgotten. 

See  Francis  William  Bain,  Queen  ChrisHna  cf  Sweden  (London, 
1890);    Robert    Nisbet    Bain,    Scandinaoia    (Cambridge,    1905); 


ChrisHna  de  Suide  et  le  Cardinal  Azzolino  (Paris,  idooj;  Claretta 
Gaudenzio,  La  Regina  Christina  de  Suezia  in  Italia  (Turin,  1892); 
Hans  Emil  Friis,  Dnmning  Christina  (Copenhagen,  1896) ;  C.  N.  D. 


Bildt,  Christina  de  Sukde  et  le  conclave  de  Clement  X  (Paris,  1906) ; 
Drottning  Kristinas  sista  dagar  (Stockholm,  1897) ;  and  J.  A.  Taylor, 
ChrisHna  of  Sweden  (1909).  . ._ :  ^  ?,  ,  (R.  N.  B.) 

CHRISTINA  [Masia  Chkisiina  Henrietta  D£sir£e  F£ucrri 
R£mi&R£],  for  some  years  queen-regent  of  Spain  (1858-  ), 
widow  of  Alphonso  XII.  and  mother  of  Alphonso  XIII.,  was  bom 
at  Gross  Sedowitz,  in  Austria,  on  the  21st  of  July  1858,  being  the 
daughter  of  the  archduke  Charles  Ferdinand  and  the  archduchess 
Elusabeth  of  Austria.  She  was  brought  up  by  her  mother  as  a 
rigid  Catholic,  and  great  care  was  taken  with  her  education. 
At  eighteen  she  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
abbess  of  the  House  of  Noble  Ladies  of  Saint  Theresa  in  Prague, 
where  she  made  herself  very  popular  and  distinguished  herself  by 
her  intellectual  parts.  It  is  said  that  at  the  court  of  Vierma  the 
archduchess  saw  the  young  prince  Alphonso  of  Spain  when  he  was 
only  a  pretender  in  exile,  before  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
A  few  years  later,  when  Alphonso  XII.  had  lost  his  first  wife  and 
cousin,  (^een  Mercedes,  daughter  of  the  due  de  Montpensier,  his 
ministers,  especially  Sefior  Canovas,  urged  him  to  marry  again. 
He  told  them  that  if  he  did  so  it  would  only  be  with  the  young 
Austrian  archduchess  Maria  Christina.  After  some  negotiations 
between  the  two  courts  and  govemmaits  it  was  agreed  that  the 
archduchess  Elizabeth  and  her  daughter  should  meet  Alphonso 
XII.  at  Arcachon,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  a  few  days' 
personal  acquaintance  was  sufiSdent  to  make  both  come  to  a 
decision.  The  duke  of  Bailen  went  officially  to  Vienna  to  get  the 
emperor  of  Austria's  authorization,  and  on  the  14th  of  November 
1879,  in  the  throne-room  of  the  Imperial  palace,  the  archduchess 
solemnly  abdicated  all  her  rights  of  succession  in  Austria,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  obliging  all  princesses  of  the  imperial 
house  to  do  so  when  they  wed  a  foreign  prince.  On  the  17th  of 
November  the  archduchess  and  her  mother,  with  a  numerous 
suite,  started  for  Spain,  arriving  at  the  royal  castle  of  £1  Pardo, 
near  Madrid,  on  the  a4th  of  November.  The  wedding  took  place 
in  the  Atocha  cathedral,  on  the  29th  of  November,  in  great  state, 
and  was  followed  by  splendid  festivities,  (^een  Christina  bore 
her  husband  two  daughters  before  he  died  in  1885 — Dona 
Mercedes,  bom  on  the  irth  of  September  1880,  and  Dona  Maria 
Theresa,  bom  on  the  12th  of  November  1882.  During  her 
husband's  lifetime  the  young  queen  kept  studiously  apart  from 
politics,  so  much  so  that  her  inexperience  caused  much  anxiety  in 
November  1885,  when  she  was  called  upon  to  take  the  arduous 
duties  of  regent  During  the  long  minority  of  the  posthumous 
son  of  Alphonso  XII.,  afterwards  King  Alphonso  XIII.,  the 
Austrian  queen-regent  acted  in  a  way  that  obliged  even  the 
adversaries  of  the  throne  and  the  dynasty  to  respect  the  mother 
and  the  woman.  The  people  of  Spain,  and  the  ever-restiess  civil 
and  military  politicians,  found  that  the  gloved  hand  of  their 
constitutional  ruler  was  that  of  a  strong-minded  and  tenacious 
regent,  who  often  asserted  herself  in  a  way  that  surprised  them 
much,  but  always,  somehow,  enforced  obedience  and  respect. 
More  could  not  be  expected  by  a  foreign  ruler  from  a  nation  little 
prone  to  waste  attachment  or  demonstrative  loyalty  upon  any- 
body not  Castilian  bom  and  bred. 

CHRISTISON,  sir  ROBERT,  Bart,  (r 797-1882),  Scottish 
toxicologist  and  physician,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  i8th  of 
July  1797.  After  graduating  at  the  university  of  that  city  in 
1819,  he  spent  a  short  time  in  London,  studying  under  John 
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Abemethy  and  Sir  William  Lawrence,  and  in  Paris,  where  he 
learnt  analytical  chemistry  from  P.  J.  Robiquet  and  toxicology 
from  M.  J.  B.  Orfila.  In  1822  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  as 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  set  to  work  to  organize 
the  study  of  his  subject  on  a  sound  basis.  On  poisons  in  parti- 
cular he  speedily  became  a  high  authority;  his  well-known 
treatise  on  them  was  published  in  1829,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
inquiries  he  did  not  hesitate  to  try  such  daring  experiments  on 
himself  as  taking  large  doses  of  Calabar  bean.  His  attainments 
in  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology  procured  him  the 
appointment,  in  1829,  of  medical  officer  to  the  crown  in  Scotland, 
and  from  that  time  till  1866  he  was  called  as  a  witness  in  many 
celebrated  criminal  cases.  In  1832  he  gave  up  the  chair  of 
medical  jurisprudence  and  accepted  that  of  medicine  and 
therapeutics,  which  he  held  till  1877;  at  the  same  time  he 
became  professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  till  1855.  His  fame  as  a  toxicologist  and  medical  jurist, 
together  with  his  work  on  the  pathology  of  the  kidneys  and  on 
fevers,  secured  him  a  large  private  practice,  and  he  succeeded  to 
a  fair  share  of  the  honours  that  commonly  attend  the  successful 
physician,  being  appointed^  physician  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1848 
and  receiving  a  baronetcy  in  1871.  Among  the  books  which  he 
published  were  a  treatise  on  Grafwlar  DegeneraHon  of  the  Kidneys 
(1839),  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britain 
(1842).  Sir  Robert  Christison,  who  retained  remarkable  physical 
vigour  and  activity  down  to  extreme  old  age,  died  at  Edinburgh 

on  the  23rd  of  January  1882. 
See  the  Life  by  his  sons  (1885-1886). 

CHRISTMAS  {i.e.  the  Mass  of  Christ),  in  the  Christian  Church, 
the  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  history  of  this 
feast  coheres  so  closely  with  that  of  Epiphany  (9.V.),  that  what 
follows  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  arricLe  under  that 
heading. 

The  earliest  body  of  gospel  tradition,  represented  by  Mark  no 
less  than  by  the  inimitive  non-Marcan  document  embodied  in  the 
first  and  third  gospels,  begins,not  with  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus,  but  with  his  baptism;  and  this  order  of  accretion  of 
gospel  matter  is  faithfully  reflected  in  the  time  order  of  the 
invention  of  feasts.  The  great  church  adopted  Christmas  much 
later  than  Epiphany;  and  before  the  5th  century  there  was  no 
general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  when  it  should  come  in  the 
calendar,  whether  on  the  6th  of  January,  or  the  25th  of  March,  or 
the  25th  of  December. 

The  earliest  identification  of  the  25th  of  December  with  the 
birthday  of  Christ  is  in  a  passage,  oth^ifiae  unknown  and 
probably  spurious,  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (aj>.  x  71-183), 
preserved  in  Latin  by  the  Magdeburg  centuriators  (i.  3,  118),  to 
the  effect  that  the  Gauls  contended  that  as  they  celebrated  the 
birth  of  the  Lord  on  the  25th  of  December,  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  might  be,  so  they  ought  to  celebrate  the  Pascha  on  the 
25th  of  March  when  the  resurrection  befell. 

The  next  mention  of  the  25th  of  December  is  in  Hippolytus' 
{c.  202)  commentary  on  Daniel  iv.  23.  Jesus,  he  says,  was  bom 
at  Bethlehem  on  the  25th  of  December,  a  Wednesday,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  Augustus.  This  passage  also  is  almost  certainly 
interpolated.  In  any  case  he  mentions  no  feast,  nor  was  such  a 
feast  congruous  with  the  orthodox  ideas  of  that  age.  As  late  as 
245  Origen,  in  his  eighth  homUy  on  Leviticus,  repudiates  as 
sinful  the  very  idea  of  keeping  the  birthday  of  Christ ''  as  if  he 
were  a  kii^g  Pharaoh."  The  first  certain  mention  of  Dec.  25 
is  in  a  Latin  chronographer  of  a.d.  354,  first  published  entire  by 
Mommsen.^  It  runs  thus  in  English :  '^  Year  i  after  Christ,  in  the 
consulate  of  Caesar  and  Paulus,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bom 
on  the  25th  of  December,  a  Friday  and  xsth  day  of  the  new 
moon.''    Here  again  no  festal  celebration  of  the  day  is  attested. 

There  were,  however,  many  speculations  in  the  2nd  century 
about  the  date  of  Christ's  birth.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  towards 
its  close,  mentions  several  such,  and  condemns  them  as  super- 
stitions.  Some  chronologists,  he  says,  alleged  the  birth  to  have 

*  In  the  Abhandlungen  der  sdchsischen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  (1850).  Note  that  in  a.d.  i,  Dec.  25  was  a  Sunday  and  not 
a  Friday, 


occurred  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Augustus,  on  the  25th  of 
Pachon,  the  Egyptian  month,  i.e.  the  20th  of  May.  These  were 
probably  the  Basilldian  gnostics.  Others  set  it  on  the  24th  or 
25th  of  Pharmuthi,  f.e.  the  19th  or  20th  of  April.  Clement 
himself  sets  it  on  the  Z7th  of  November,  3  b.c.  The  author  of  a 
Latin  tract,  called  the  De  Pascha  computus,  written  in  Africa  in 
243,  sets  it  by  private  revelation,  ab  ipso  deo  inspirati,  on  the 
28th  of  March.  He  argues  that  the  worid  was  created  perfect, 
flowers  in  bloom,  and  trees  in  leaf,  therefore  in  spring;  also  at  the 
equinox,  and  when  the  moon  just  created  was  full.  Now  the 
moon  and  sun  were  created  on  a  Wednesday.  The  28th  of  March 
suits  all  these  considerations.  Christ,  therefore,  being  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  March.  The  same 
symbolical  reasoning  led  Polycaxp^  (before  160)  to  set  his  birth  on 
Simday,  when  the  world's  creation  began,  but  his  baptism  on 
Wednesday,  for  it  was  the  analogue  of  the  sim's  creation.  On 
such  groimds  certain  Latins  as  early  as  354  may  have  transferred 
the  human  birthday  from  the  6th  of  January  to  the  25th  of 
December,  which  was  then  a  Mithraic  feast  and  is  by  the  chrono- 
grapher above  referred  to,  but  in  another  part  of  his  compilation, 
termed  Natalis  i$mcU  solis,  or  birthday  of  the  unconquered  Sun. 
C3rprian  (de  orat.  dom,  35)  calls  Christ  Sol  veruSy  Ambrose  Sol  novus 
noster  (Sermo  vii.  13),  and  such  rhetoric  was  widespread.  The 
Syrians  and  Armenians,  who  clung  to  the  6th  of  January, 
accused  the  Romans  of  sun-worship  and  idolatry,  contending 
with  great  probability  that  the  feast  of  the  25th  of  December  had 
been  invented  by  disciples  of  Cerinthus  and  its  lections  by 
Artemon  to  commemorate  the  fkz/f0'(i/ birth  of  Jesus.  Chrysostom 
also  testifies  the  25th  of  December  to  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning known  in  the  West,  from  Thrace  even  as  far  as  Gades. 
Ambrose,  On  Virgins,  iii.  ch.  i,  writing  to  his  sister,  implies  that 
as  late  as  the  papacy  of  Liberius  352-356,  the  Birth  from  the 
Virgin  was  feasted  together  with  the  Marriage  of  Cana  and  the 
Banquet  of  the  4000  (Luke  ix.  13),  which  were  never  feasted  on 
any  other  day  but  Jan.  6. 

Chrysostom,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Antioch  on  Dec.  20, 
386  or  sS8,  says  that  some  held  the  feast  of  Dec.  25  to  have 
been  held  in  the  West,  from  Thrace  as  far  as  Cadiz,  from  the 
beginning.  It  certainly  originated  in  the  West,  but  spread 
quickly  eastwards.  In  353-361  it  was  observed  at  the  court  of 
Constantius.  Basil  of  Caesarea  (died  379)  adopted  it.  Honorius, 
emperor  (395-423)  in  the  West,  informed  his  mother  and  brother 
Arcadius  (395-408)  in  Byzantium  of  how  the  new  feast  was  kept 
in  Rome,  separate  from  the  6th  of  January,  with  its  own  troparia 
and  stichoria.  They  adopted  it,  and  recommended  it  to 
Chrysostom,  who  had  long  been  in  favour  of  it.  Epiphanius  of 
Crete  was  won  over  to  it,  as  were  also  the  other  three  patriarchs, 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Jerusalem,  Flavian  of  Antioch. 
This  was  under  Pope  Anastasius,  398-400.  John  or  Wahan  of 
Nice,  in  a  letter  printed  by  Combefisinhis  Historiamonothelitarum, 
affords  the  above  details.  The  new  feast  was  communicated  by 
Proclus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (434-446),  to  Sahak, 
Catholicos  of  Armenia,  about  440.  The  letter  was  betrayed  to  the 
Persian  king,  who  accused  Sahak  of  Greek  intrigues,  and  deposed 
him.  However,  the  Armenians,  at  least  those  within  the 
Byzantine  pale,  adopted  it  for  about  thirty  years,  but  finally 
abandoned  it  together  with  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  early  in  the 
8th  century.  Many  writers  of  the  period  375-450,  e,g.  Epiphanius, 
Cassian,  Asterius,  Basil,  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  contrast  the 
new  feast  with  that  of  the  Baptism  as  that  of  the  birth  after  the 
flesh,  from  which  we  infer  that  the  latter  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  birth  according  to  the  Spirit.  Instructive  as  showing  that 
the  new  feast  travelled  from  West  eastwards  is  the  fact  (noticed 
by  Usener)  that  in  387  the  new  feast  was  reckoned  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar  by  writers  of  the  province  of  Asia,  who  in 
referring  to  other  feasts  use  the  reckoning  of  their  local  calendars. 
As  early  as  400  in  Rome  an  imperial  rescript  iucludes  Christmas 
among  the  three  feasts  (the  others  are  Easter  and  Epiphany)  on 
which  theatres  must  be  closed.  Epiphany  and  Christmas  were 
not  made  judicial  non  dies  until  534. 

*In  a  fragment  preserved  by  an  Armenian  writer,  Ananias  of 
Shirak. 
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For  some  years  in  the  West  (as  late  as  353  in  Rome)  the  birth 
feast  was  appended  to  the  baptismal  feast  on  the  6th  of  January, 
and  in  Jerusalem  it  altogether  supplanted  it  from  about  360  to 
440,  when  Bishop  Juvenal  introduced  the  feast  of  the  25th  of 
December.  The  new  feast  was  about  the  same  time  (440)  finally 
established  in  Alexandria.  The  quadragesima  of  Epiphany  (i.e. 
the  feast  of  the  presentation  in  the  Temple,  or  hupapatUe)  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  in  Jerusalem  on  the  14th  of  February, 
forty  days  after  the  6th  of  January,  until  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
In  most  other  places  it  had  long  before  been  put  back  to  the 
2nd  of  February  to  suit  the  new  Christmas.  Armenian  historians 
describe  the  riots,  and  display  of  armed  force,  without  which 
Justinian  was  not  able  in  Jerusalem  to  transfer  this  feast  from 
the  14th  to  the  2nd  of  February. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Church  introduced  so  late  as  3  50^440 
a  Christmas  feast  till  then  unknown,  or,  if  known,  precarioiisly 
linked  with  the  baptism,  seem  in  the  main  to  have  been  the 
following*  (i)  The  transition  from  adult  to  infant  baptism  was 
proceeding  rapidly  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  was  well-nigh 
completed.  Its  natural  complement  was  a  festal  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  divine  element  was  present  in  Christ  from  the 
first,  and  was  no  new  stage  of  spiritual  promotion  coeval  only 
with  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  him  at  baptism.  The 
general  adoption  of  child  baptism  helped  to  extinguish  the  old 
view  that  the  divine  life  in  Jesus  dated  from  his  baptism,  a  view 
which  led  the  Epiphany  feast  to  be  regarded  as  that  of  Jesus' 
spiritual  rebirth.  This  aspect  of  the  feast  was  therefore  forgotten, 
and  its  importance  in  every  way  diminished  by  the  new  and  rival 
feast  of  Christmas.  (2)  The  4th  century  witnessed  a  rapid 
difEusion  of  Mardonite,  or,  as  it  was  now  called,  Manichaean 
propaganda,  the  chief  tenet  of  which  was  that  Jesus  either  was 
not  bom  at  all,  was  a  mere  phantasm,  or  anyhow  did  not  take 
flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Against  this  view  the  new  Christmas 
was  a  protest,  since  it  was  peculiarly  the  feast  of  his  birth  in  the 
flesh,  or  as  a  man,  and  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  such  by  the 
fathers  who  witnessed  its  institution. 

In  Britain  the  25th  of  December  was  a  festival  long  before 
the  conversion  to  Christianity,  for  Bede  {De  temp.  rat.  ch.  13) 
relates  that ''  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  Angli  began  the  year  on 
the  25th  of  December  when  we  now  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
the  Lord;  and  the  very  night  which  is  now  so  holy  to  us,  they 
called  in  their  tongue  modranecht  (mddra  nifU)y  that  is,  the 
mothers'  night,  by  reason  we  suspect  of  the  ceremonies  which 
in  that  night-long  vigil  they  performed."  With  his  usual 
reticence  about  matters  pagan  or  not  orthodox,  Bede  abstains 
from  recording  who  the  mothers  were  and  what  the  ceremonies. 
In  1644  the  English  puritans  forbad  any  merriment  or  religious 
services  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  a  heathen 
festival,  and  ordered  it  to  be  kept  as  a  fast.  Charles  II.  revived 
the  feast,  but  the  Scots  adhered  to  the  Puritan  view. 

Outside  Teutonic  countries  Christmas  presents  are  unknown. 

Their  place  is  taken  in  Latin  coimtries  by  the  strenae,  French 

iirennes^  given  on  the  ist  of  January;    this  was  in  antiquity 

a  great  holiday,  wherefore  imtil  late  in  the  4th  century  the 

Christians  kept  it  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  gloom.    The  setting 

up  in  Latin  churches  of  a  Christmas  crhche  is  said  to  have  been 

originated  by  St  Francis. 

Authorities.— K.  A.  H.  Kellner,  Heortologie  (Freiburg  im  Br., 
1906),  with  Bibliography;  Hospinianus,  De  fesiis  Chrisiianorum 
(Genevae,  1574);  Edw.  Mart^ne,  De  Antiquis  Ecclesiae  Ritibus,  iii. 
31  (Bassani,  1788);  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Christl,  Archdologie,  vols.  i. 
and  V,  (Leipzig,  1817-1831);  A.  J.  Binterim,  DenkwiirdigkeiUn, 
v.  pt.  i.  p.  528  (Mainz,  1825,  &c.);  Ernst  Friedrich  Wernsdorf,  De 
originibus  Solemnium  NaUUis  Christi  (Wittenberg,  1757,  and  in  J.  E. 
VoTbeding,  Thesaurus  Commentationum,  Lipsiae,  1847);  Anton. 
Bynaeus,  De  Natali  Jesu  Christi  (Amsterdam,  1689);  Hermann 
Usener,  ReligumsgeschichUiche  Untersuchungen  (Bonn,  1889);  Nik. 
Nilles,  S.J.,  KaUndarium  Manuale  (Innsbruck,  1896);  L.  Duchesne, 
Origines  du  culte  chrHien  (3«  6d..  Paris.  1889).  (F.  C.  C.) 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  a  British  possession  imder  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Straits  Settlements,  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  (in  10**  25'  S.,  105**  42'  E.),  about  190  m. 
S.  of  Java.  The  island  is  a  quadrilateral  with  hollowed  sides, 
about  12  m.  in  greatest  length  and  9  in  extreme  breadth.    It 


is  probably  the  only  tropical  island  that  had  never  been  inhabited 
by  man  before  the  European  settlement.  When  the  first  settlers 
arrived,  in  1897,  it  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  great  trees 
and  luxuriant  under-shrubbery.  The  settlement  in  Flying  Fish 
Cove  now  nmnbers  some  250  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Europeans, 
Sikhs,  Malays  and  Chinese,  by  whom  roads  have  been  cut  and 
patches  of  cleared  grotmd  cultivated. 

The  island  is  the  fiat  summit  of  a  submarine  mountain  more 
than  15,000  ft.  high,  the  depth  of  the  platform  from  which  it 
rises  being  about  14,000  ft.,  and  its  height  above  the  sea  being 
upwards  of  1000  ft.  The  submarine  slopes  are  steep,  and  within 
20  m.  of  the  shore  the  depth  of  the  sea  reaches  2400  fathoms. 
It  consists  of  a  central  plateau  descending  to  the  water  in  three 
terraces,  each  with  its  "  tread  "  and  "  rise."  The  shore  terrace 
descends  by  a  steep  cliff  to  the  sea,  forming  the  "  rise  "  of  a 
submarine  ^'  tread  "  in  the  form  of  fringing  reef  which  surrounds 
the  island  and  is  never  imcovered,  even  at  low  water,  except 
in  Flying  Fish  Cove,  where  the  only  landing-place  exists.  The 
central  plateau  is  a  plain  whose  surface  presents  ^rounded, 
flat-topped  hills  and  low  ridges  and  reefs  of  limestone,"  with 
narrow  intervening  valleys.  On  its  northern  aspect  this  plateau 
has  a  raised  rim  having  all  the  appearances  of  being  once  the 
margin  of  an  atoll.  On  these  roimded  hills  occurs  the  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lime  which  gives  the  island  its  commercial 
value.  The  phosphatic  deposit  has  doubtless  been  produced 
by  the  long-continued  action  of  a  thick  bed  of  sea-fowl  dung, 
which  converted  the  carbonate  of  the  underlying  limestone  into 
phosphate.  The  fiat  siunmit  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  lime- 
stones— ^all  deposited  in  shallow  water — ^from  the  Eocene  (or 
Oligocene)  up  to  recent  deposits  in  the  above-mentioned  atoll 
with  islands  on  its  reef.  The  geological  sequence  of  events 
appears  to  have  been  the  following: — ^After  the  deposition  of 
the  Eocene  (or  Oligocene)  limestone — ^which  reposes  upon  a  floor 
of  basalts  and  trachytes — ^basalts  and  basic  tuffs  were  ejected, 
over  which,  during  a  period  of  very  slow  depression,  orbitoidal 
limestones  of  Miocene  age — ^which  seem  to  make  up  the  great 
mass  of  the  island — ^were  deposited;  then  elapsed  a  long  period 
of  rest,  during  which  the  atoll  condition  existed  and  the  guano 
deposit  was  formed;  from  then  down  to  the  present  time  there 
has  succeeded  a  series  of  sea-level  subsidences,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  the  terraces  and  the  accummxilation  of  the  detritus 
now  seen  on  the  first  inland  cliff,  the  old  submarine  slope  of  the 
island.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  series  of  Tertiary  deposits 
appears  to  be  unknown  elsewhere.  The  whole  series  was  evi- 
dently deposited  in  shaUow  water  on  the  summit  of  a  submarine 
volcano  standing  in  its  present  isolation,  and  roimd  which  the 
ocean  fioor  has  probably  altered  but  a  few  himdred  feet  since  the 
Eocene  age.  Thus  although  the  rocks  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Java  in  their  general  character  and  succession  resemble  those 
of  Christmas  Island,  there  lies  between  them  an  abysmal  trough 
18,000  ft.  in  depth,  which  renders  it  scarcely  possible  that  they 
were  deposited  in  a  continuous  area,  for  such  an  enormous 
depression  of  the  sea-fioor  coidd  hardly  have  occurred  since 
Miocene  times  without  involving  also  Christmas  Island.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  exploration  was  to  obtain  light  on 
the  question  of  the  foimdation  of  atoUs. 

The  fiora  consists  of  129  species  of  angiosperms,  i  Cycas, 
22  ferns,  and  a  few  mosses,  lichens  and  fungi,  17  of  which  are 
endemic,  while  a  considerable  number — not  spedficaUy  distinct — 
form  local  varieties  nearly  all  presenting  Indo-Malayan  affinities, 
as  do  the  single  Cycas,  the  ferns  and  the  cryptogams.  As  to  its 
fauna,  the  island  contains  319  species  of  animals — 54  only  being 
vertebrates — 145  of  which  are  endemic.  A  very  remarkable 
distributional  fact  in  regard  to  them,  and  one  not  yet  fuDy 
explained,  is  that  a  large  number  show  afi^nity  with  species  in 
the  Austro-Malayan  rather  than  in  the  Indo-Malayan,  their 
nearer,  region.  The  ocean  currents,  the  trade-winds  blowing 
from  the  Australian  mainland,  and  north-westerly  storms 
from  the  Malayan  islands,  are  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  many,  but  not  all,  of  these  Malayan  and  Austral* 
asian  species.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  temperature  varying 
from  75**  to  84**  F.    The  prevailing  wind  is  the  S.E.  trade,  which 
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blows  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  rainfall  in  the  wet  season 
is  heavy,  but  not  excessive,  and  during  the  dry  season  the  ground 
is  refreshed  with  occasional  showers  and  heavy  dews.  Malarial 
fever  is  not  prevalent,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  no  swamps  or  standing  waters  on  the  island. 

It  is  not  known  when  and  by  whom  the  island  was  discovered, 
but  under  the  name  of  Moni  it  appears  on  a  Dutch  chart  of  1666. 
It  was  first  visited  in  1688  by  Dampier,  who  found  it  uninhabited. 
In  1886  Captain  Maclear  of  H.M.S.  "  Flying  Fish,"  having 
discovered  an  anchorage  in  a  bay  which  he  named  Flying  Fish 
Cove,  landed  a  party  and  made  a  small  but  interesting  collection 
of  the  flora  and  fauna.  In  the  following  year  Captain  Aldrich 
on  H.M.S.  "  Egeria  "  visited  it,  accompanied  by  Mr  J.  J.  Lister, 
F.R.S.,  who  formed  a  larger  biological  and  mineralogical  collec- 
tion.  Among  the  rocks  then  obtained  and  submitted  to  Sir  John 
Murray  for  examination  there  were  detected  specimens  of  nearly 
pure  phosphate  of  lime,  a  discovery  which  eventually  led,  in 
June  1888,  to  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  the  British  crown. 
Soon  afterwards  a  small  settlement  was  established  in  Flying 
Fish  Cove  by  Mr  G.  Clunies  Ross,  the  owner  of  the  Keeling 
Islands,  which  lie  about  750  m.  to  the  westward.  In  1891 
Mr  Ross  and  Sir  John  Murray  were  granted  a  lease,  but  on  the 
further  discovery  of  phosphatic  deposits  they  disposed  of  their 
rights  in  1897  to  a  company.  In  the  same  year  a  thorough 
scientific  exploration  was  made,  at  the  cost  of  Sir  John  Murray, 
by  Mr  C.  W.  Andrews,  of  the  British  Museum. 

See  C.  W.  Andrews,  A  Monograph  of  Christmas  Island  (Indian 
Ocean),  (London,  1900). 

CHRISTODORUS,  of  Coptos  in  Egypt,  epic  poet,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.  (a.d.  491-518).  According 
to  Stddas,  he  was  the  author  of  Il^rpui,  accounts  of  the  founda- 
tion of  various  cities;  AvSuuc6l,  the  mythical  history  of  Lydia; 
'Icraupuc^,  the  conquest  of  Isauria  by  Anastasius;  three  books 
of  epigrams;  and  many  other  works.  In  addition  to  two 
epigrams  (Anthol.  Pal,  vii.  697,  698)  we  possess  a  description 
of  eighty  statues  of  gods,  heroes  and  famous  men  and  women  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus  at  Constantinople.  This  &c<^p(U7'ts, 
consisting  of  416  hexameters,  forms  the  second  book  of  the 
Palatine  Anthology.  The  writer's  chief  models  are  Homer 
and  Nonnus,  whom  he  follows  closely  in  the  structure  of  his 
hexameters.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
work.  Some  critics  regard  it  as  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  art  and  a  model  of  description;  others  consider  it 
valueless,  alike  from  the  historical,  mythological  and  archaeo- 
logical points  of  view. 

See  F.  Baumgarten,  De  Christodoro  poeta  Thebano  (1881),  and  his 
article  in  Pauly-Wissowa*6  Realtncydopadie,  iii.  2  (1S99);  W.  Christ, 
Ceschichte  der  griechischen  LiUeratur  (1898). 

CHRISTOPHER,  SAINT  (Christophorus,  Christoferus),  a  saint 
honoured  in  the  Roman  Catholic  (25th  of  July)  and  Orthodox 
Eastern  (9th  of  May)  Churches,  the  patron  of  ferrymen.  Nothing 
that  is  authentic  is  known  about  him.  He  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  pagan  and  to  have  been  bom  in  Syria.  He  was 
baptized  by  Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch;  preached  with  much 
success  in  Lyda;  and  was  martyred  about  a.d.  250  during  the 
persecution  under  the  emperor  Decius.^  Round  this  small 
nucleus  of  possibility,  however,  a  vast  mass  of  legendary  matter 
graduaUy  collected.  All  accounts  agree  that  he  was  of  great 
stature  and  singularly  handsome,  and  that  this  helped  him 
not  a  little  in  his  evangelistic  work.  But  according  to  a  story 
reproduced  in  the  New  Uniai  Anthology  of  Arcudius,  and 
mentioned  in  Basil's  Monologue,  Christopher  was  originally  a 
hideous  man-eating  ogre,  with  a  dog's  face,  and  only  received 
his  human  semblance,  with  his  Christian  name,  at  baptism. 
Most  of  his  astounding  mirades  are  of  the  ordinary  type.  He 
thrusts  his  staff  into  the  groimd;  whereupon  it  sprouts  into 
a  date  palm,  and  thousands  are  converted.  Courtesans  sent  to 
seduce  him  are  turned  by  his  mere  aspect  into  Christians  and 
martyrs.    The  Roman  governor  is  confounded  by  his  insensi- 

*  Or  Dagnus — perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Maximinus  Daza, 
joint  emperor  (with  Galerius)  in  the  East  305-311,  and  sole  emperor 
311-313. 


bility  to  the  most  refined  and  ingenious  tortures.    He  is  roasted 

over  a  slow  fire  and  basted  with  boiling  oil,  but  tells  his  tormentors 

that  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  he  feels  nothing.    When  at  last, 

in  despair,  they  cut  off  his  head,  he  had  converted  48,000  people. 

The  more  conspicuous  of  these  legends  are  included  in  the 

Mozarabic  Breviary  and  Missal,  and  are  given  in  the  thirty-third 

sermon  of  Peter  Damien,  but  the  best-known  story  is  that  which 

is  given  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacopus  de  Voragine.    According 

to  this,  Christopher — or  rather  Reprobus,  as  he  was  then  called — 

was  a  giant  of  vast  stature  who  was  in  search  of  a  man  stronger 

than  himself,  whom  he  might  serve.    He  left  the  service  of  the 

king  of  Canaan  because  the  king  feared  the  devil,  and  that  of  the 

devil  because  the  devil  feared  the  Cross.    He  was  converted 

by  a  hermit;  but  as  he  had  ndther  the  gift  of  fasting  nor  that 

of  prayer,  he  dedded  to  devote  himself  to  a  work  of  charity, 

and  set  himself  to  carry  wayfarers  over  a  bridgdess  river.    One 

day  a  little  child  asked  to  be  taken  across,  and  Christopher  took 

him  on  his  shoulder.    When  half  way  over  the  stream  he  staggered 

imder  what  seemed  to  him  a  criishing  weight,  but  he  reached 

the  other  side  and  then  upbraided  the  child  for  placing  him  in 

peril.     "  Had  I  borne  the  whole  world  on  my  back,"  he  said, 

"  it  could  not  have  weighed  heavier  than  thou! "     "  Marvel 

notl "  the  child  replied,  ''  for  thou  hast  borne  upon  thy  back 

the  world  and  him  who  created  it! "    It  was  this  story  that  gave 

Christopher    his    immense    popularity    throughout   Western 

Christendom. 

See  Bolland.  Acta  Sanct,  vi.  146;  Guenebault,  Diet,  icono- 
graphique  des  attributs  des  figures  et  des  U^endes  des  saints  (Par., 
1850);  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  of  Christ,  Btog.  (London,  1877,  &c-» 
4  vols.) ;  A.  Sinemus,  Die  Legende  vom  h.  Cnristophorus  (Hanover, 
1868);  and  other  literature  cited  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyk, 
iv.  60. 

CHRISTOPHORUS,  pope  or  anti-pope,  dected  in  903  against 
Leo  v.,  whom  he  threw  into  prison.  In  January  904  he  was 
treated  in  the  same  fashion  by  his  competitor,  Sergius  III.,  who 
had  him  strangled. 

CHRISTOPOULOS»  ATHANASIOS  (i 772-1847),  Greek  poet, 
was  born  at  Castoria  in  Macedonia.  He  studied  at  Buda  and 
Padua,  and  became  teacher  of  the  children  of  the  Vlach  prince 
Mourousi.  After  the  fall  of  that  prince  in  181 1,  Christopoulos 
was  employed  by  Prince  Caradja,  who  had  been  appointed 
hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  in  drawing  up  a  code 
of  laws  for  that  country.  On  the  removal  of  Caradja,  he  retired 
into  private  life  and  devoted  himself  to  hterature.  He  wrote 
drinking  songs  and  love  ditties  which  are  very  popular  among 
the  Greeks.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  of  Politika 
Parallela  (a  comparison  of  various  systems  of  government),  of 
translations  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  of  some  philological 
works  on  the  connexion  between  ancient  and  modem  Greek. 

His  HeUenika  Archaiologemata  (Athens,  1853)  contains  an  account 
of  his  life. 

CHRISrS  HOSPITAL  (the  "  Blue-coat  School  "),  a  famous 
English  educational  and  charitable  foundation.  It  was  originally 
one  of  three  royal  hospitals  in  the  dty  of  London,  foimded  by 
Edward  VI.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  sermon 
of  Bishop  Ridley  on  charity.  Christ's  hospital  was  spedally 
devoted  to  fatherless  and  motherless  children.  The  buildings 
of  the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  Newgate  Street,  were  appro- 
priated to  it;  liberal  public  subscription  added  to  the  king's 
grant  endowed  it  richly;  and  the  mayor,  commonalty  and 
dtizens  of  London  were  nominated  its  governors  in  its  charter  of 
1553-  At  first  Christ's  hospital  shared  a  common  fund  with  the 
two  other  hospitals  of  thefoimdation (Bridewell  and  St  Thomas's), 
but  the  three  soon  became  independent.  Not  long  after  its 
opening  Christ's  was  providing  home  and  education  (or,  in  the 
case  of  the  very  young,  nursing)  for  400  children.  The  popular 
name  of  the  Blue-coat  school  is  derived  from  the  dress  of  the 
bojrs — originally  (almost  from  the  time  of  the  foundation)  a  blue 
gown,  with  knee-breeches,  yellow  petticoat  and  stockings,  neck- 
bands and  a  blue  cap.  The  petticoat  and  cap  were  given  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  thereafter  no  head-covering  was 
worn.  The  biiildings  on  the  Newgate  Street  site  underwent 
reconstruction  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1902  were  vacated  by 
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the  school)  which  was  moved  to  extensive  new  buildings  at 
Horsham.  The  London  buildings  were  subsequently  taken 
down.  The  school  at  Horsham  is  conducted  on  the  ordinary 
lines  of  a  public  school,  and  can  accommodate  over  800  boys. 
It  includes  a  preparatory  school  for  boys,  established  in  1683 
at  Hertford,  where  the  buildings  have  been  greatly  enlarged 
for  the  use  of  the  girls'  school  on  the  same  f oimdation.  This  was 
originaUy  in  Newgate  Street,  but  was  moved  to  Hertford  in  177S. 
In  the  boys'  school  the  two  highest  classes  retain  their  ancient 
names  of  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians.  Children  were  formerly 
admitted  to  the  schools  only  on  presentation.  Admission  is  now 
(i)  by  presentation  of  donation  governors  (i.e,  the  royal  family, 
and  contributors  of  £500  or  more  to  the  funds),  of  the  council 
of  almoners  (which  administers  the  endowments),  or  of  certain 
of  the  city  companies;  (2)  by  competition,  on  the  nomination 
of  a  donation  governor  (for  boys  only),  or  from  public  elementary 
schools  in  London,  certain  dty  parishes  and  certain  endowed 
schools  elsewhere.  The  main  school  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  Latin  school,  corresponding  to  the  classical  side  in  other 
schools,  and  the  mathematical  school  or  modem  side.  Large 
pension  charities  are  administered  by  the  governing  body, 
and  part  of  the  income  of  the  hospital  (about  £60,000  annually) 
is  devoted  to  apprenticing  boys  and  girls,  to  leaving  exhibitions 
from  the  school,  &c. 

CHRISTY,  HENRT  (1810-1865),  English  ethnologist,  was  bom 
at  Kingston-on-Thames  en  the  26th  of  July  1810.  He  entered 
his  father's  firm  of  hatters,  in  London,  and  later  became  a 
director  of  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank.  In  1850  he  started  on 
a  series  of  journeys,  which  interested  him  in  ethnological  studies. 
Encouraged  by  what  he  saw  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
Christy  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  perpetual  travel  and  research, 
making  extensive  collections  illustrating  the  early  history  of  man, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  travelled  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Mexico,  British  Columbia  and  other  coimtries;  but  in 
1858  came  the  opportunity  which  brought  him  fame.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  the  discoveries  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  of  flint- 
implements  in  France  and  England  were  first  held  to  have  clearly 
proved  the  great  antiquity  of  man.  Christy  joined  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  company  with  his  friend  Edouard  Lartet  explored 
the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  V6z^re,  a  tributary  of  the  Dordogne 
in  the  south  of  France.  To  his  task  Christy  devoted  money  and 
time  ungrudgingly,  and  an  accoimt  of  the  explorations  appeared 
in  Comptes  rendus  (Feb.  29th,  1864)  and  Transactions  of  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  London  (June  21st,  1864).  He  died, 
however,  on  the  4th  of  May  1865,  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
supervening  on  a  severe  cold  contracted  during  excavation  work 
at  La  Palisse,  leaving  a  half-finished  book,  entitled  Reliquiae 
Aquitanicae,  being  contributions  to  the  Archaeology  and  Palaeonto^ 
logy  of  Perigord  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Southern  France; 
this  was  issued  in  parts  and  completed  at  the  expense  of  Christy's 
executors,  first  by  Lartet  and,  after  his  death  in  1870,  by  Pro- 
fessor Rupert  Jones.  By  his  will  Christy  bequeathed  his  magni- 
ficent archaeological  collection  to  the  nation.  In  1884  it  foimd  a 
home  in  the  British  Museimi.  Christy  took  an  earnest  part  in 
many  philanthropic  movements  of  his  time,  especially  identif}dng 
himself  with  the  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  the  Irish 
famine  of  1847. 

CHROMATIC  (Gr.  xpafuiTiKds,  coloured,  from  xp^MA>  colour), 
a  term  meaning  ''  coloured,"  chiefly  used  in  science,  particularly 
in  the  expression  "  chromatic  aberration  "  or  "  dispersion  "  (see 
Aberration).  In  Greek  music  xp^/^ti/ci)  fjiououcij  was  one  of 
three  divisions — diatonic,  chromatic  and  enharmonic — of  the 
tetrachord.  Like  the  Latin  color,  xp^y^  wa^  often  used  of 
ornaments  and  embeUishments,  and  particularly  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  three  genera  of  the  tetrachord.  The  chromatic,  being 
subject  to  three  such  modifications,  was  regarded  as  particularly 
"  coloured."  To  the  Greeks  chromatic  music  was  sweet  and 
plaintive.  From  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  notes  of  the 
chromatic  tetrachord,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  succession  of  notes 
outside  the  diatonic  scale,  and  marked  by  accidentals.  A 
''  chromatic  scale  "  is  thus  a  series  of  semi-tones,  and  is  commonly 
written  with  sharps  in  ascending  and  flats  descending.    The  most 


correct  method  is  to  write  such  accidentals  as  do  not  invi^ve  a 
change  of  key. 

CHR0MI1%  a  member  of  the  spinel  group  of  minerals;  an 
oxide  of  chromium  and  ferrous  iron,  FeCr^4.  It  is  also  known 
as  chromic  iron  or  as  chrome-iron-ore,  and  is  the  chief  commercial 
source  of  chromium  and  its  compounds.  It  crystallizes  in 
regular  octahedra,  but  is  usually  found  as  grains  or  as  granular  to 
compact  masses.  In  its  iron-black  colour  with  submetallic  lustre 
and  absence  of  cleavage  it  resembles  magnetite  (magnetic  iron- 
ore)  in  appearance,  but  differs  from  this  in  being  only  slightly  if  at 
all  magnetic  and  in  the  brown  colour  of  its  powder.  The  hardness 
is  5f ;  specific  gravity  4-5.  The  theoretical  formtda  FeCrjQ* 
corresponds  with  chromic  oxide  (CrsOs)  68%,  and  ferrous  oxide 
32%;  the  ferrous  oxide  is,  however,  usually  partly  replaced  by 
magnesia,  and  the  chromic  oxide  by  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  gradual  passage  to  picotite  or  chromespinel. 
Much  of  the  material  mined  as  ore  does  not  contain  more  than 
40  to  50%  of  chromic  oxide.  In  the  form  of  isolated  grains  the 
mineral  is  a  characteristic  constituent  of  ultrabasic  igneous  rocks, 
namely  the  peridotites  and  the  serpentines  which  have  resulted 
from  their  alteration.  It  is  also  foimd  under  similar  conditions 
in  meteoric  stones  and  irons.  Often  these  rocks  enclose  large 
segregated  masses  of  granular  chromite.  The  earliest  worked 
deposits  were  those  in  the  serpentine  of  the  Bare  Hills  near 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.;  it  was  also  formerly  extensively 
mined  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  mined  in 
California,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  the  Urals,  Dun  Moimtain  near 
Nelson  in  New  Zealand,  and  Unst  in  the  Shetlands. 

Chrome-iron-ore  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  chromium 
compounds  for  use  as  pigments  (chrome-yellow,  &c.)  and  in 
calico-printing;  it  is  £dso  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chrome- 
steel.  (L.  J.  S.) 

CHROMIUM  (symbol  Cr.  atomic  weight  52*1),  one  of  the 
metallic  chemical  elements,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  fine 
colour  (Gr.  XP^/^)  o^  ^^  compounds.  It  is  a  member  of  the  sixth 
group  in  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements,  being  included 
in  the  natural  family  of  elements  containing  molybdenum, 
tungsten  and  luranium.  The  element  is  not  found  in  the  free  state 
in  nature,  nor  to  any  large  extent  in  combination,  occurring 
chiefly  as  chrome-ironstone,  Cr20s*FeO,  and  occasionally  being 
found  as  crocoisite,  PbCr04,  chrome-odbre,  CrjOa,  and  chrome- 
garnet,  CaO-Cr20t*3SiOs,  while  it  is  also  the  cause  of  the  colour  in 
serpentine,  chrome-mica  and  the  emerald.  It  was  first  investi- 
gated in  1789  by  L.  N.  Vauquelin  and  Macquart,  and  in  1797  by 
Vauquelin,  who  found  that  die  lead  in  crocoisite  was  in  combina- 
tion with  an  acid,  which  he  recognized  as  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal. 

The  metal  can  be  obtained  by  various  processes.  Thus  Sainte 
Claire  Deville  prepared  it  as  a  very  hard  substance  of  steel-grey 
colour,  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish,  by  strong  ignition  of 
chromic  oxide  and  sugar  charcoal  in  a  lime  crucible.  F.  W&hler 
reduced  the  sesquioxide  by  zinc,  and  obtained  a  shining  green 
powder  of  specific  gravity  6*8i,  which  tarnished  in  air  and 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  warm  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
but  was  unacted  upon  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.  H.  Moissan 
{Comptes  rendus,  1893, 116,  p.  549;  1894, 119,  p.  185)  reduces  the 
sesquioxide  with  carbon,  in  an  electric  furnace;  the  product  so 
obtained  (which  contains  carbon)  is  then  strongly  heated  with 
lime,  whereby  most  of  the  carbon  is  removed  as  calciiun  carbide, 
and  the  remainder  by  heating  the  purified  product  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  the  double  oxide  of  calcium  and  chromium.  An  easier 
process  is  that  of  H.  Goldschmidt  (Annalen,  1898,  301,  p.  19) 
in  which  the  oxide  is  reduced  by  metallic  aluminium ;  and  if  care  is 
taken  to  have  excess  of  the  sesquioxide  of  chromiimi  present,  the 
metal  is  obtained  quite  free  from  aluminium.  The  metal  as 
obtained  in  this  process  is  lustrous  and  takes  a  polish,  does  not 
melt  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  but  liquefies  in  the  electric  arc, 
and  is  not  affected  by  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Chromium 
as  prepared  by  the  Goldschmidt  process  is  in  a  passive  condition 
as  regards  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  by  heating  the  metal  with  the  acid  it 
passes  into  the  active  condition,  the  same  effect  being  produced 
by  heating  the  inactive  form  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  halide. 
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W.  ICttorf  thlalDs  that  two  allotropic  iorms  ol  chromium  exist 
{Zeit.fUr  phys.  Chem,,  1898,  25,  p.  729;  1899, 30,  p.  481;  1900, 
34>  P<  3^5)9  namely  active  and  inactive  chromium;  while  W. 
Ostwald  (ibid^  1900,  35,  pp.  33,  204)  has  observed  that  on 
dissolving  chromium  in  dilute  acids,  the  rate  of  solution  as 
measured  by  the  evolution  of  gas  is  not  continuous  but  periodic. 
It  is  largely  made  as  ferro-chrome,  an  alloy  containing  about 
60-70%  of  chromium,  by  reducing  chromite  in  the  electric 
furnace  or  by  aluminium. 

Chromium  and  its  salts  may  be  detected  by  the  fact  that 
they  give  a  deep  green  bead  when  heated  with  borax,  or  that 
on  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitre,  a  yellow  mass  of 
an  ^tlraliTw  chromate  is  obtained,  which,  on  solution  in  water 
and  acidification  with  acetic  acid,  gives  a  bright  yellow  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  soluble  lead  salts.  Sodium  and  potassium 
hydroxide  solutions  precipitate  green  chromium  hydroxide 
from  solutions  of  chromic  salts;  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  cold  alkali,  but  is  completely  thrown  down  on 
boiling  the  solution.  Chromic  acid  and  its  salts,  the  chromates 
and  bichromates,  can  be  detected  by  the  violet  coloration  which 
they  give  on  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  their  dilute  acid 
solution,  or  by  the  fact  that  on  distillartion  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  and  an  alkaline  chloride,  the  red  vapours  of 
<:hromium  oxydAoinde  axe  produced.  The  yellow  colour  of 
normal  chromates  changes  to  red  on  the  addition  of  an  add, 
but  goes  back  again  to  yellow  on  making  the  solution  alkaline. 
Normal  chromates  on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  give  a  red 
predfrftate  of  silver  chromate,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and 
with  barium  chloride  a  yellow  predpitate  of  bariiun  chromate, 
insoluble  in  acetic  add.  Reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous 
add  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  convert  the  chromates  into 
chromic  salts.  Chromiimi  in  the  form  of  its  salts  may  be 
estimated  quantitatively  by  precipitation  from  boiling  solutions 
with  a  alight  excess  of  ammonia,  and  boiling  until  the  free 
ammonia  is  neariy  all  expelled.  The  predpitate  obtained  is 
Altered,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  and  then  ignited  until 
the  weight  ts  constant.  In  the  form  of  a  chromate,  it  may  be 
determined  by  precipitation,  in  acetic  add  solution,  with  lead 
acetate;  the  lead  chromate  predpitate  collected  on  a  tared 
filter  paper,  well  washed,  dried  at  100**  C.  and  weighed;  or  the 
chromate  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  sulphur  dioxide  to  the 
conditionof  a  chromic  salt,  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide  expelled 
by  boiling,  and  the  estimation  carried  out  as  above. 

The  atomic  wdght  of  chromium  has  been  determined  by 
S.  G.  Rawson,  by  the  conversion  of  pure  ammonium  bichromate 
into  the  trioxide  (Journal  ofChem.  Soc,^  1899,  S5,p.  213), the  mean 
value  obtained  being  52*06;  and  also  by  C.  Meinecke,  who 
estimated  the  amount  of  silver,  chromium  and  oxygen  in  silver 
chromate,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  potassium  bichromate,  and 
the  amoimt  of  oxygen  and  chromium  in  ammonium  bichromate 
(Ann,,  1891,  261,  p.  339),  the  mean  value  obtained  being  51*99. 

Chromium  forms  three  series  of  compounds,  namelj^  the  chromous 
salts  corresponding  to  CrO,  chromous  oxide,  chromic  salts,  corre- 
sponding to  CriOi,  chromium  sesquioxide,  and  the  chromates 
corresponding  to  CrOa,  chromium  trioxide  or  chromic  anhydride. 
Chromium  sesquioxide  is  a  basic  oxide,  although  like  alumina  it  acts 
as  an  acid-forming  oxide  towards  strong  bases,  forming  salts  called 
chromites.  Various  other  oxides  of  chromium,  intermediate  in 
composition  between  the  sesquioxide  and  trioxide,  have  been 
described,  namely  chromium  oioxide,  CrsOt*CiOi,  and  the  oxide 
CrOa-2Cr20s. 

Chromous  oxide,  CrO,  is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  in  the 
hydrated  condition  as  CrO'HjO  or  Cr(OH)j  it  may  be  prepared  by 
predpitating^  chromous  chloride  by  a  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide in  air-free  water.  The  precipitate  so  obtained  is  a  brown 
amorphous  solid  which  readily  oxidizes  on  exposure,  and  is  decom- 
posea  by  heat  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  the 
sesquioxide.  The  sesquioxide,  CrsOs,  occurs  native,  and  can  be 
artificially  obtained  in  several  different  ways,  e.g.,  by  ignitii^^  the 
corresponding  hydroxide,  or  chromium  trioxide,^  or  ammonium 
bichromate,  or  by  passing  the  vapours  of  chromium  oxychlorlde 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  by  ignition  of  mercurous  chromate.  In 
the  amorphous  state  it  is  a  dull  men,  alniost  infusible  powder,  but 
as  obtained  from  chromium  oxychloride  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
dark.green  hexagonal  crystals  of  specific  gravity  f '2.  ,After  ignition  it 
becomes  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  and  on  fusion  with  silicates  it  colours 
them  green;  consequently  it  is  used  as  a  pigment  for  colouring  glass 


and  china.  ^  By  the  fusion  of  potassium  bichromate  with  boric  add, 
and  extraction  of  the  melt  with  water,  a  residue  is  left  which  pos- 
sesses a  fine  green  colour,  and  b  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name 
of  Gaignet's  green.  ^  In  composition  it  approximates  to  CrsOt*HsO, 
but  it  always  contains  more  or  less  boron  trioxide.  Several  forms 
of  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide  are  known;  thus  on  precipitation 
of  a  chromic  salt,  free  from  alkali,  by  ammonia,  a  li^^ht  blue  predpitate 
is  formed,  which  after  dicing  over  sulphuric  acid,  has  the  compo- 
sition CrsOs-yHaO,  and  this  after  being  heated  to  200^  C.  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  leaves  a  residue  of  composition  CrO-OH  or  CrsOfHsO 
which  occurs  naturally  as  chrome  ochre.  Other  hydrated  oxides 
such  as  CrsOt'2HsO  have  also  been  described.  Chromium  trioxide, 
CrOst  is  obtained  by  adding  concentrated  sulphuric  add  to  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  when  it  separates  in 
long  red  needles;  the  mother  liquor  is  drained  off  and  the  crystals 
are  washed  with  concentrated  nitric  add,  the  excess  of  which  is 
removed  by  means  of  a  current  of  dry  air.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  melts  at  193^  C.,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature 
into  chromium  sesquioxide  and  oxygen;  it  is  a  yer^  ix>weriul  oxid- 
izing agent,  acting  violently  on  alcohol,  converting  it  into  acetalde- 
hyde,  and  in  glacial  acetic  add  solution  converting  naphthalene  and 
anthracene  into  the  corresponding  quinones.  Heated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  add  it  liberates  chlorine,  and  with  sulphuric  acid 
it  liberates  oxygen.  Gaseous  ammonia  passed  over  the  oxide  reduces 
it  to  the  sesouioxide  with  formation  of  nitr<^en  and  water.  Dis- 
solved in  hvorochloric  add  at  —  20**,  it  yields  with  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  chlorides  compounds  of  the  type  MCl*CrOCli,  pointine  to 
pentavalent  chromium.  For  salts  of  this  add-forming  oxide  ana  for 
perchromic  add  see  Bichromates. 

Thechromitesmaybe  looked  upon  as  salts  of  chromium  sesquioxide 
with  other  basic  oxides,  the  most  important  being  chromite  (a.v.). 

Chromous  chloride,  CrCls,  is  prepared  by  redudng  chromic  chloride 
in  hydrogen;  it  forms  white  silky  needles,  which  dissolve  in  water 
giving  a  deep  blue  solution,  which  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  forming 
basic  chromic  salts,  and  acts  as  a  very  strong  redudng  agent.  The 
bromide  and  iodide  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  heating  the 
metal  in  gaseous  hydrobromic  or  hydriodic  adds. 

Chromous  sulphate,  CrSOi'THaO,  isomorphous  with  ferrous  suU 
phate,  results  on  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  add  or, 
better,^  by  dissolving  chromous  acetate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
when  it  separates  in  blue  crystals  on  cooling  the  solution.  On 
pouring  a  solution  of  chromous  chloride  into  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  acetate,  a  red  crystalline  precipitate  of  chromous  acetate  is 
produced;  this  is  much  more  permanent  in  air  than  the  other 
chromous  salts  and  consequently  can  be  used  for  their  preparation. 
Chromic  salts  are  of  a  blue  or  violet  colour,  and  apparently  th& 
chloride  and  bromide  exist  in  a  green  and  violet  form. 

Chromic  chloride,  CrCl»,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  form  by 
igniting  a  mixture  of  the  sesquioxide  and  carbon  in  a  current  of  dry 
chlorine;  it  forms  violet  laminae  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  rapidly  in  presence  of  a  trace  of  chromous  chloride;  this 
action  has  iDieen  regarded  as  a  catalytic  action,  it  being  assumed  that 
the  insoluble  chromic  chloride  is  first  reduced  by  the  chromous 
chloride  to  the  chromous  condition  and  the  original  chromous 
chloride  converted  into  soluble  chromic  chloride,  the  newly  formed 
chronious  chloride  then  reacting  with  the  insoluble  chromic  chloride. 
Solutions  of  chromic  chloride  in  presence  of  excess  of  add  are  green 
in  colour.  According  to  A.  Werner,  four  hydrated  chromium 
chlorides  exist,  namely  the  green  and  violet  salts,  CrCU-GHiO,  a 
hydrate,  CrCU-lOHjOand  one  CrClr4HiO.  The  violet  form  ^ves  a 
purple  solution,  and  all  its  chlorine  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate, 
the  aqueous  solution  containing  four  ions,  probably  Cr(OHi)6  and 
three  chlorine  ions.  The  green  salt  appears  to  dissociate  in  aqueous 
solution  into  two  ions,  namely  CrCii(0Hi)4  and  one  chlorine  ion, 
since  practically  only  one-third  of  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  by 
silver  nitrate  solution  at  o®  C.  Two  of  the  six  water  molecules  are 
easily  removed  in  a  desiccator,  and  the  salt  formed,  CrClj'4H20, 
reseinbles  the  original  salt  in  properties,  only  one-third  of  the 
chlorine  being  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate.  In  accordance  with 
his  theory  of  the  constitution  of  salts  Werner  formulates  the  hexa- 
hydrate  as  CrCla; (OHz)^ C1-2H,0. 

Chromic  bromide,  CrBra,  is  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  form  by  the 
same  method  as  the  chloride,  and  resembles  it  in  its  properties. 
The  iodide  is  unknown. 

The  fluoride,  CrFa,  results  on  passing  hydrofluoric  acid  over  the 
heated  chloride,  and  sublimes  in  needles.  The  hydrated  fluoride, 
CrFs*9HiO,  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  fluoride  to  cold  chromic 
sulphate  solution,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed 
by  heat. 

Oxyhalogen  derivatives  of  chromium  are  known,  the  oxychloride, 
CrOsCli,  resulting  on  heating  potassium  bichromate  and  common 
salt  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  ^  It  distils  over  as  a  dark  red 
liquid  of  boiling  point  117^  C,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  add 
chloride  corresponding  to  chromic  acid,  Cr02(OH)2.  It  dissolves 
iodine  and  absorbs  chlorine,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  for- 
mation of  chromic  and  hydrochloric  acids;  it  takes  fire  in  contact 
with  sulphur,  ammonia,  alcohol,  &c.,  and  explodes  in  contact  with 
phosphorus ;  it  also  acts^  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent.  Heated  in 
a  closed  tube  at  iSo**  C.  it  loses  chlorine  and  leaves  a  black  residue  of 
trichromyl  chloride,  CraOeCls,  which  deliquesces  on  exposure  to  air. 

VI.  10  a 
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Analogous  bromine  and  iodine  compounds  are  unknown,  siiux 
broniiaes  and  iodides  on  heating  wita  potassium  bichromate  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  give  free  bromine  or  free  iodine. 

The  oxyfluoride,  CrOiFi.  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
oiychloride  by  using  fluorspar  in  place  of  common  salt.  It  may  be 
condensed  to  a  dark  red  liquid  which  is  decomposed  by  moist  air 
into  chromic  add  and  chromic  fluoride. 

The  semi-acid  chloride,  CrOfCl'OH,  chlorochromic  acid,  bonly 
known  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  the  chlorochromates. 

Potassium  chlorochromate,  CrOi-Cl'OK.  is  produced  when  potas- 
sium bichromate  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
a  little  water,  or  from  chromium  oxychloride  and  saturated  potassium 
chloride  solution,  when  it  separates  as  a  red  crystalline  salt.  By 
suspending  it  in  ether  and  passing  ammonia,  potassium  amido- 
chromate,  CrOi-NHi'OK,  is  obtained;  on  evaporating  the  ether 
solution,  after  it  has  stood  for  34  hours,  red  pnsms  of  the  amido- 
chromate  separate;  it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and 
also  by  nitrous  acid,  with  liberation  of  nitrogen. 

Chromic  sulphide,  CriSi,  results  on  heating  chromium  and  sulphur 
or  on  strongly  heating  the  trioxide  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  it  fiH'ms  a  dark  green  crystalline  powder,  and  on  ignition 
gives  the  sesquioxide. 

Chromic  sulphate,  Cri(SO0ii  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  hydroxide 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  add  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand, 
a  green  solution  is  hrst  formed  which  gradually  changes  to  blue,  and 
deposits  violet-blue  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  dissolving  in 
water  and  then  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  cold 
water,  giving  a  violet  solution,  which  turns  green  on  boiling.  If  the 
violet  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures the  sulphate  crystallizes  out  as  Cr,(S0,).'15H^,  but  the  green 
solution  on  evaporation  leaves  only  an  amorphous  mass.  Investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  change  is  due  to  the  splitting  off  of  sul- 
phuric acid  during  the  process,  and  that  green-coloured  chrom- 
sulphuric  acids  are  formed  thus^— 

2Cr.(SO,),-|-H^-H,SO«-l-[Cr.0-(SO,).|SO. 
(violet)  (green) 

nnce,  on  adding  barium  chloride  to  the  green  solution,  only  one-third 
of  the  total  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate,  whence 
it  follows  that  only  one-third  of  the  original  SOi  ions  are  present 
in  the  green  solution.  The  green  salt  in  aqueous  solution,  on  stand- 
ing, gradually  passes  back  to  the  violet  form.  Several  other  com- 
plex chrom- sulphuric  acids  are  known,  e.g. 

tCr,(SO*).]H,:  [Cr,(S00.1H.;  [Cr,(SO*).]H. 
{see  A. Recoura, -4nnoiej de  Chimie el dt  Physique,  1895 (7). 4. P- S05) 

Chromic  sulphatecombioes  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali  metals 
to  form  double  sulphates,  which  correspond  to  the  alums.  Chrome 
alum,  K,SO»-Cri(SO0f24HiO,  is  best  prepared  by  passing  sulphur 
dioxide  through  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  containing  the 
calculated  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 

K.Cr,O,-f-3S0,-t-H,S0.  =  H:O-fK,SO,+Cr,(S0,).. 
On  evaporating  the  solution  dark  purple  octahedra  of  the  alum 
are  obtained.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  warm  water,  the  solution  being 
of  a  dull  blue  tint,  and  is  used  in  calico-printing,  dyeing  and  tanning. 
Chromium  ammonium  sulphate,  {NH,).SO.-Cr,(SO.)i'24H,0,  results 
on  mixing  equivalent  quantities  of  chromic  sulphate  and  ammonium 
sulphate  m  aqueous  solution  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  crvstallize. 
It  forms  red  octahedra  and  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  corre- 

rnding  potassium  compound.  The  salt  CrClSOi-SHiO  has  been 
cribM.  By  passing  ammonia  over  heated  chromic  chloride,  the 
nitride,  CrN,  is  formed  as  a  brownish  powder.  By  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  transformed  into  chromium  am- 
monium sulphate. 

Thenitrate,Cr(NOi)f9HiO,ciystalliiesin  purple  prisms  and  results 
on  dissolving  the  hydroxide  in  nitric  acid,  its  solution  turns  green  on 
boiling.  A  phosphide,  PCr,  is  known;  itbums  in  oxygen  forming  the 
phosphate.  By  adding  sodium  phosphate  to  an  excess  of  chrome 
alum  the  violet  phosphate,  CrI^j'6HiO,  is  precipitated;  on  heating 
to  too"  C.  it  loses  water  and  turns  green.  A  green  precipitate, 
perhaps  CrPOi-3HiO,  is  obtained  on  adding  an  excess  of  sodium 
phosphate  to  chromic  chloride  solution. 

Carbides  of  chromium  are  known;  when  the  metal  is  heated  in  an 
electric  furnace  with  excess  of  carbon,  crystalline,  CjCrj,  is  formed; 
this  scratches  quartz  and  topa«,  and  the  crystals  are  very  resistant 
to  the  action  of  acids;  CCr4  has  also  been  described  (H.  Moissan. 
Compies  rendus,  1894.  II9.  p.  185). 

Cyanogen  compounds  of  chromium,  analogous  to  those  of 
iron,  have  been  prepared;  thus  potassium  chromocyanide, 
KjCr(CN)c2HiO,  is  formed  from  potassium  cyanide  and  chromous 
acetate;  on  exposure  to  air  it  is  converted  into  the  chrom  icy  an  ide, 
KiCr(CN),,  which  can  also  be  prepared  by  adding  chromic  acetate 
solution  to  boiling  potassium  cyanide  solution.  Chromic  thiocyanate, 
Cr(SCN)i,  an  amotphous  deliquescent  mass,  is  formed  by  dissolving; 
the  hydroxide  in  thiocyanic  acid  and  drying  over  sulphuric  acid^ 
The  double  thiocyanate.  Cr[SCN),-3KCNS-4H,0,  is  also  known. 

Chromium  salts  readily  combine  with  ammonia  to  form  complex 
salts  in  which  the  ammonia  molecule  is  in  direct  combination  with 
the  chromium  atom.  In  many  of  these  salts  one  finds  that  the 
elements  of  water  are  frequently  found  in  combination  with  the 


metal,  and  further,  that  the  ammonia  molecule  may  be  replaced  by 
such  other  molecular  groups  as  —  NOi,  &c.  Of  the  types  studied 
tl      '  "      '  'be  mentioned:     the  diammine  chromium  thio- 

<^.  H))i-(SCN)4),  the  chloraquotetrammine  chromic 

Bi  i-HiO-Cl],  the  aquopentammine  or  roseo-chromium 

M  .-HtOj.thechlorpentammineorpurpureo-chromium 

s£  t'Cl],  the  nitrito  pentammine  or  xanthochromium 

sE  -Ii)i-Cr),  the  luteo  or  hexammine  chromium  salts, 

R  id  the  rhodochromium  salts;  where  R'=  a  mono- 

Vi  I  and  M  =  a  monovalent  basic  radical.     For  the 

preparation  and  properties  of  these  salts  and  a  discussion  on  their 
constitution  the  papers  of  S.  F.  Jflrgensen  and  of  A.  Werner  in  the 
ZeiUchrift  fUr  anorganische  Chemie  from  1893  onwards  should  be 
consulted. 


forms,  namely,  the  cis-  and  trans-  forms,  the  dithiocyan-diethylen 
dia mine-chromium  salts  being  the  trans-  salts.  Their  configuration 
was  determined  by  their  relationship  to  their  oxalo-derivatives; 
the  ds-djchloro  chloride,  [CrC,H,(NH,),Cl,iCl-HiO,  compound  with 
potassium  oxalate  gave  a  carmine  red  crystalline  complex  salt, 
[Cr{C,H,(NH,),(C,0*)[CrC,H.(NH,),-(C,0.)t]liH.p,  while  from  the 
trans-chloride  a  red  complex  salt  is  obtained  containing  the  unaltered 
trans-dichloro  group  [CrC,H.(NH,)i-Cli]. 

CHROHOSPHEBE  (from  Gr.  xfi^lt°;  colour,  and  o-^ipa,  s 
sphere),  in  astronomy,  the  red-coloured  envelope  of  the  sun, 
outside  of  the  photosphere.  It  can  be  seen  with  the  eye  at  the 
beginning  or  ending  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  aiul  with  a 
suitable  spectroscope  at  any  time  under  favourable  condition^ 
(See  Sun  and  Eclipse.) 

CHRONICLE  (from  Gr.  xpdwt,  time),  llie  faistoiical  works 
written  in  the  middle  ages  are  variously  designated  by  the 
terms  "histories,"  "annals,"  or  "chronicles";  it  is  difficult, 
however,  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  each  of  these  terms,  since 
they  do  not  correspond  to  determinate  classes  of  writings. 
The  definitions  proposed  by  A.  Giry  (in  La  Grande  Encydopidie), 
by  Ch.  V.  Langlois  (in  the  Manuel  de  bibliograpkie  hislorique), 
andbyE.  BeTnbeiai{iD'tbeLehrbuckderhislorischenMetkode),ire 
manifestly  insufBdent.  Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  is  that 
propotmded  by  H.  F.  Delaborde  at  the  £coIe  des  Charles,  that 
chronicles  are  accounts  of  a  universal  character,  while  annals 
relate  either  to  a  locality,  or  to  a  religious  community,  or  even 
to  a  whole  people,  but  without  attempting  to  treat  of  all  periods 
or  all  peoples.  The  primitive  type,  he  says,  was  furnished  by 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who  wrote  (c.  303)  a  chronide  in  Greek, 
which  was  soon  translated  into  Latin  and  frequently  recopied 
throughout  the  middle  ages;  in  the  form  of  synoptic  and 
synchronistic  tables  it  embraced  the  history  of  the  world,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  since  the  Creation.  This  ingenious  opinion, 
however,  is  only  partially  exact,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  medieval 
authors  or  scribes  were  not  consdous  of  any  well-marked  distinc- 
tion between  annals  and  chronides;  indeed,  they  often  apparently 
employed  the  terms  indiscriminately. 

Whether  or  not  a  distinction  can  be  made,  chronides  and 
annals  (_q.v.)  have  points  of  great  similarity.  Chronicles  are 
accounts  generally  of  an  impersonal  character,  and  often  anony- 
mous, composed  in  varying  proportions  of  passages  reproduced 
textually  from  sources  which  the  chronider  is  sddom  at  pains 
to  indicate,  and  of  personal  recollections  the  veradty  of  which 
remains  to  be  determined.  Some  of  them  are  written  with  so 
little  intelligence  and  spirit  that  one  is  led  to  regard  the  work 
of  composition  as  a  piece  of  drudgery  imposed  on  the  clergy  and 
monks  by  their  superiors.  To  distinguish  what  is  original  from 
what  is  borrowed,  to  separate  fact  from  falsehood,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  value  of  each  piece  of  evidence,  are  in  such  circumstances 
a  difficult  undertaking,  and  one  which  has  exerdsed  the  sagacity 
of  scholars,  espedally  since  the  17th  century.  The  work,  more- 
over, is  immense,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  number  of  medieval 
chronicles,  both  Christian  and  Mahommedan. 

The  Christian  chronides  were  first  written  in  the  two  learned 
languages,  Greek  and  Latin.  At  an  early  stage  we  have  proof 
of  the  employment  of  national  languages,  the  most  famous 
instances  being  found  at  the  two  eitremities  of  Europe,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronide  (q.v.),  the  most  ancient  form  of  which 
goes  back  to  the  loth  century,  and  the  so-called  Chronide  of 
Nestor,  in  Palaeo-SIavonic,  written  in  the  11  th  and  1 3  th  centuries. 
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In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  number  of  chronicles  written 

in  the  vulgar  tongue  continued  to  increase,  at  least  in  continental 

Europe,  which  far  outpaced  England  in  this  respect    From  the 

15th  century,  with  the  revived  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 

literatiure,  the  traditional  form  of  chronicles,  as  well  as  of  annals, 

tended  to  disappear  and  to  be  replaced  by  another  and  more 

scientific  form,  based  on  the  modeb  of  antiquity — that  of  the 

historical    composition   combining   skilful   arrangement  with 

elegance  of  literary  style.    The  transition,  however,  was  very 

gradual,  and  it  was  not  until  the  17  th  century  that  the  traditional 

form  became  practically  extinct. 

See  E.  Bernheim,  Lehrbuch  der  histarischen  Methade  (4th  ed., 
1903} ;  H.  Bloch,  "  Geschichte  der  deutschen  GeschichtsscnreibuDg 
im  Mittelalter  ''  in  the  Handbuch  of  G.  von  Below  and  F.  Meinecke 
(Munich,  1903  seq.) ;  Max  Jansen,  "  Historiographie  und  Quellen 
der  deutschen  Geschichte  bis  1500/'  in  Alois  Meister's  Grundris 
(Leipzig,  IQ06) ;  and  the  Introduction  (1904)  to  A.  Moiinier's  Les 
Sources  de  yhistoire  de  France,  (C,  B.*) 

CHRONICLES,  BOOKS  OF,  two  Old  Testament  books  of  the 
Bible.  The  name  is  derived  from  Chronicon^  first  suggested  by 
Jerome  as  a  rendering  of  the  title  which  they  bear  in 
the  Hebrew  Canon,  viz.  Events  of  the  Times,  The  ftdl 
Hebrew  title  would  be  Book  of  Events  of  the  Times ,  and 
this  again  appears  to  have  been  a  designation  commonly  applied 
to  special  histories  in  the  more  definite  shape — Events  of  the  Times 
of  King  David f  or  the  like  (i  Chron.  xzvii.  24;  Esth.  x.  2,  &c.). 
The  Greek  translators  divided  the  long  book  into  two,  and 
adopted  the  title  HafXLK&vbueya,  Things  omitted  [scil.  in  the  other 
historical  books]. 

The  book  of  Chronides  begins  with  Adam  and  ends  abruptly 
in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration,  which  reappears 
complete  at  the  beginning  of  Ezra.  A  closer  examination  of  those 
parts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  which  are  not  extracted  from  earlier 
documents  or  original  memoirs  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
ChronicleS'Sssra-Nehemiah  was  originally  one  work,  displaying 
throughout  the  peculiarities  of  language  and  thought  of  a  single 
editor,  who,  however,  cannot  be  Ezra  himself  as  tradition  would 
have  it.  Thus  the  fragmentary  close  of  2  Chronicles  marks  the 
disruption  of  a  previously-existing  continuity, — due,  presumably, 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  gradual  compilation  of  the  Canon  the 
necessity  for  incorporating  in  the  Holy  Writings  an  account  of 
the  establishment  of  the  post-Exile  theocracy  was  felt,  before  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  supplement  Samuel  and  Kings  by  adding 
a  second  history  of  the  period  before  the  Exile.  Hence  Chronicles 
is  the  last  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  following  the  book  of  Esra- 
Nehemiahf  which  properly  is  nothing  else  than  the  sequel  of 
Chronicles, 

Of  the  authorship  of  Chronicles  we  know  only  what  can  be 
determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  style  of  the  language,  and 
also  the  position  of  the  book  in  the  Jewish  Canon,  stamp  the  book 
as  one  of  the  latest  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  lead  to  no  exact 
determination  of  the  date.*  In  i  Chron.  xxix.  7,  which  refers  to 
the  time  of  David,  a  sum  of  money  is  reckoned  by  darics,  which 
certainly  implies  that  the  author  wrote  after  this  Persian  coin 
had  been  long  current  in  Judaea.  In  i  Chron.  iii.  19  sqq.  the 
descendants  of  2>erubbabel  seem  to  be  reckoned  to  six  generations 
(the  Septuagint  reads  it  so  as  to  give  as  many  as  eleven  genera- 
tions), and  thisagrees  with  the  suggestion  that  Hattush  (verse  22), 
who  belongs  to  the  fourth  generation  from  Zerubbabel,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  2).  Thus  the  compiler  lived  at 
least  two  generations  after  Ezra.  With  this  it  accords  that  in 
Nehemiah  five  generations  of  high  priests  are  enumerated  from 
Joshua  (xii.  10  seq.),  and  that  the  last  name  is  that  of  Jaddua, 
who,  according  to  Josephus;  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (333  B.C.).  That  the  compiler  wrote  after  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy  has  been  argued  by  Ewald  and  others  from  the 
use  of  the  title  king  of  Persia  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23),  and  from  the 
reference  made  in  Neh.  xii.  22  to  Darius  III.  (336-332  B.C.).  A 
date  some  time  after  339  b.c.  is  now  accepted  by  most  modem 
critics.    See  further  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

What  seems  to  be  certain  and  important  for  a  right  estimate  of 

'  See  the  lists  in  Driver,  Lit.  of  Old  Test.  pp.  502  sqq. ;  and  the 
exhaustive  summary  by  Fr.  Brown  in  Hastings*  DicL  Bible,  i.  289  sqq. 


the  book  is  that  the  writer  lived  a  considerable  time  after  Ezra, 
and  stood  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  new  theocracy.  This  standpoint  determined  the 
nature  of  his  interest  in  the  early  history  of  his  people. 
The  true  importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  always  ofS!^*^ 
centred  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was  the  people  work, 
of  Yahweh,  the  spiritual  God.  The  tragic  interest 
which  distinguishes  the  annals  of  Israel  from  the  forgotten 
history  of  Moab  or  Damascus  lies  wholly  in  that  long  contest 
which  finally  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and  the 
supremacy  of  Yahweh's  purpose,  in  the  political  ruin  of  the 
nation  which  was  the  faithless  depository  of  these  sacred  truths. 
After  the  return  from  the  Exile  it  was  impossible  to  write  the 
history  of  Israel's  fortimes  otherwise  than  in  a  spirit  of  religious 
pragmatism.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  religious  conception  of 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Hebrew  history  more  than  one  point 
of  view  might  be  taken  up.  The  book  of  Kings  looks  upon  the 
history  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets — ^in  that  spirit  which  b  still 
echoed  by  Zech.  i.  5  seq.,  but  which  had  become  extinct  before  the 
Chronicler  wrote.  The  New  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  was  organized  as  a 
municipality  and  a  church,  not  as  a  nation.  The  centre  of  religious 
life  was  no  longer  the  living  prophetic  word  but  the  ordinances  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  liturgical  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  national  but 
ecclesiastical  or  municipal,  and  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
nation  was  vividly  reahzed  only  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  in  the  solemn  assembly  and  stately 
ceremonial  of  a  feast  day.  These  influences  naturally  operated 
most  strongly  on  those  who  were  officially  attached  to  the 
sanctuary.  To  a  Levite,  even  more  than  to  other  Jews,  the 
history  of  Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of  Jerusalem,^ 
of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  Temple  ordinances.  Now  the  writer  of 
Chronicles  betrays  on  every  page  his  essentially  Levitical  habit 
of  mind.  It  even  seems  possible  from  a  close  attention  to  his 
descriptions  of  sacred  ordinances  to  conclude  that  his  special 
interests  are  those  of  a  common  Levite  rather  than  of  a  priest, 
and  that  of  all  Levitical  functions  he  is  most  partial  to  those  of 
the  singers,  a  member  of  whose  guild  he  may  have  been.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  post-exilic  age,  the  older  delineation  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  especially  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings, 
could  not  but  appear  to  be  deficient  in  some  directions,  while 
in  other  respects  its  narrative  seemed  superfluous  or  open  to 
misunderstanding,  as  for  example  by  recording,  and  that  without 
condemnation,  things  inconsistent  with  the  later  post-exilic  law. 
The  history  of  the  ordinances  of  worship  holds  a  very  small  place 
in  the  older  record.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  have  not  that 
central  place  in  the  book  of  Kings  which  they  occupied  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jewish  community  after  the  Exile.  Large  sections 
of  the  old  history  are  devoted  to  the  religion  and  politics  of  the 
ten  tribes,  which  are  altogether  unintelligible  and  uninteresting 
when  measured  by  a  strictly  Levitical  standard;  and  in  general 
the  whole  problems  and  struggles  of  the  prophetic  period  turn  on 
points  which  had  ceased  to  be  cardinal  in  the  life  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  which  was  no  longer  called  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  the  Word  of  Yahweh  and  the  exigencies  of  (wlitical 
affairs  and  social  customs,  and  which  could  not  compieh^nd  that 
men  absorbed  in  deeper  spiritual  contests  had  no  leisure  for  the 
niceties  of  Levitical  legislation.  Thus  there  seemed  to  be  room 
for  a  new  history,  which  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still 
interesting  to  the  theocracy  of  Zion,  keeping  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  in  the  foregroimd,  and  developing  the  divine  pragmatism 
of  the  history,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  prophetic  word 
as  to  the  fixid  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  the  whole 
narrative  might  be  made  to  teach  that  the  glory  of  Israel  lies  in 
the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual. 

For  the  sake  of  systematic  completeness  the  book  begins  with 
Adam,  as  is  the  custom  with  later  Oriental  writers.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  period 
from  Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  the 
purpose.  The  early  history  is  therefore  contracted  into  a  series  of 
tribal  and  priestly  genealogies,  which  were  doubtless  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  at  a  time  when  every 
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Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the  purity  of  his  Hebrew 
descent  (cp.  Esra  ii.  59, 62).  Commencing  abruptly  (after  some 
Benjamite  genealogies)  with  the  death  of  Saul,  the  history 
becomes  fidler  and  runs  parallel  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  The  limitations  of  the  compiler's  interest  in  past  times 
appear  in  the  omission,  among  other  particulars,  of  David's  reign 
in  Hebron,  of  the  disorders  in  his  family  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom, 
of  the  circumstances  of  Solomon's  accession,  and  of  many 
details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splendour  of  that  sovereign,  as  well 
as  of  his  fall  into  idolatry.  In  the  later  history  the  ten  tribes  are 
quite  neglected  ("  Yahweh  is  not  with  Israel,"  2  Chron.  xxv.  7), 
and  political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as  they  serve  to 
exemplify  God's  help  to  the  obedient  and  His  chastisement  of  the 
rebellious.  That  the  compiler  is  always  imwilling  to  speak  of  the 
misfortunes  of  good  rulers  is  not  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
deliberate  suppression  of  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book  was 
throughout  composed  not  in  purely  historical  interests,  but  with  a 
view  to  inculcating  a  single  practical  lesson.  The  more  important 
additions  to  the  older  narrative  consist  partly  of  statistical  lists 
(i  Chron.  xii.),  partly  of  full  details  on  points  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  great  feasts  or  the  archaeology  of 
the  Levitical  ministry  (i  Chron.  xiii.,  xv.,  zvi.,  zxii.-xxix.;  2 
Chron.  xxix.-xxxi.,  &c.),  and  partly  of  narratives  of  victories  and 
defeats,  of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience  and  its  reward, 
which  could  be  made  to  point  a  plain  religious  lesson  in  favour  of 
faithful  observance  of  the  law  (2  Chron.  xiii.,  xiv.  9  sqq.;  xx., 
xxi.  II  sqq.,  &c.).  The  minor  variations  of  Chronides  from  the 
books  of  Samud  and  Kings  are  analogous  in  principle  to  the 
larger  additions  and  omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a 
consistent  and  well-marked  character,  presenting  the  history  in 
quite  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old  narrative. 

The  chronicler  makes  frequent  reference  to  earlier  histories 
which  he  dtes  by  a  great  variety  of  names.  That  the  names 
''  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  ''  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,"  ^'  Book  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel,"  and  **  Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  (2  Chron.  xxziii.  18), 
refer  to  a  single  work  is  not  disputed.  Under  one  or  other  title 
this  book  is  dted  some  ten  times.  Whether  it  is  identical  with 
the  Midirash^  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27)  is  not 
certain.  That  the  work  so  often  cited  is  not  the  Biblical  book  of 
the  same  name  is  manifest  from  what  is  said  of  its  contents.  It 
must  have  been  quite  an  extensive  work,  for  among  other  things 
it  contained  genealogical  statistics  (i  Chron.  ix.  i),  and  it  in- 
corporated certain  older  prophetic  writings — ^in  particular,  the 
debdrim  ("  words  "  or  "  history  ")  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani 
(2  Chron,  xx,  34)  and  possibly  the  vision  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32).  Where  the  chronicler  does  not  dte  this  compre- 
hensive work  at  the  close  of  a  king's  reign  he  generally  refers  to 
some  special  authority  which  bears  the  name  of  a  prophet  or  seer 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29;  xii.  15,  &c).  But  the  book  of  the  Kings  and  a 
special  prophetic  writing  are  not  cited  for  the  same  reign.  It  b 
therefore  probable  that  in  other  cases  than  thdse  of  Isaiah  and 
Jehu  the  writings  of,  or  rather,  about  the  prophets  which  are 
dted  in  Chronicles  were  known  only  as  parts  of  Uie  great  "  book 
of  the  Kings."  Even  the  genealogical  lists  may  have  been 
derived  from  that  w<xrk  (i  Chron.  ix.  i),  though  for  these  other 
materials  may  have  been  accessible. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  the  canonical  book  of  Kings  were 
entitled  Annals  (*'  events  of  the  times  ")  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  respectivdy  (see  Kings).  That  the  lost  source  of  the 
Chronicles  was  not  independent  of  these  works  appears  probable 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  from  the  dose  and  often 
verbal  parallelism  between  many  sections  of  the  two  Biblical 
narratives.  But  while  the  canonical  book  of  Kings  refers  to 
separate  sources  for  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms,  the 
source  of  Chronicles  was  a  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  com- 
bined, and  so,  no  doubt,  was  a  more  recent  work  which  in 
great  measure  was  doubtless  based  upon  older  annals.    Yet  it 

*  R.V.  "  commentary,"  properly,  an  edifying  religious  work,  a 
didactic  or  homiletic  exposition.  A  distinct  tendency  to  Midrash 
is  found  even  here  and  there  in  the  earlier  books. 


contained  also  matter  not  derived  from  these  works,  for  it  k 
pretty  clear  from  2  Kings  xxi.  17  that  the  Annals  of  the  Kings  of 
7iiia/r  gave  no  account  of  Manasseh's  repentance,  which,  accord- 
ing to  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  18,  19,  was  narrated  in  the  great  book  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bertheau,  Keil  and 
others,  that  the  parallelisms  of  Chronicles  with  Samuel  and  Kings 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  ultimate  common  source  from 
which  both  narratives  drew.  But  most  critics  hold  that  the 
chronicler  also  drew  directly  from  the  canonical  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  as  he  apparently  did  from  the  Pentateuch.  This 
opinion  is  not  improbable,  as  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment cannot  have  been  unknown  in  his  age;  and  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  canonical  book  of  Kings  is  advanced  enough  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  in  some  of  the  parallel  passages  the  chronicler 
uses  words  which  were  not  written  in  the  annals  but  by  one  of 
the  compilers  of  Kings  himself.  In  particular.  Chronicles  agrees 
with  Kings  in  those  short  notes  of  the  moral  character  of  indi- 
vidual monarchs  which  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  hand 
than  that  of  the  redactor  of  the  latter  book.* 

For  the  criticism  of  the  book  it  is  important  to  institute  a 
careful  comparison  of  Chronicles  with  the  parallel  narratives  in 
Samuel-Kings?  It  is  found  that  in  the  cases  where  js^^^ 
Chronicles  directly  contradicts  the  earlier  books  there  oftituuy, 
are  few  in  which  an  im|>artial  historical  judgment  will 
decide  in  favour  of  the  later  account,  and  in  any  p<Hnt  that 
touches  difference  of  iisage  between  its  time  and  that  of  the  old 
monarchy  it  is  of  no  authority.  The  characterisric  feature  of  the 
post-exilic  age  was  the  re-shaping  of  older  tradition  in  the  interest 
of  parenetic  and  practical  purposes,  and  for  this  object  a  certain 
freedom  of  literary  form  was  alwajrs  allowed  to  ancient  historians. 
The  typical  speeches  in  Chronicles  are  of  little  value  for  the 
periods  to  which  they  relate,  and  where  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  evidence  from  earlier  writings  or  contain  inherent  im- 
probabilities are  scarcely  of  historical  worth.  According  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  researdi,  the  book,  being  written  at  a  time  l<«ig 
posterior  to  the  events  it  records,  can  have  only  a  secondary 
value,  although  that  is  no  reason  why  here  and  there  valuable 
material  should  not  have  been  preserved.  But  the  general 
picture  which  it  gives  of  life  under  tiie  old  monarchy  cannot  have 
thesamevalueforusas  the  records  of  the  book  of  Kings.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  of  distinct  value  for  the  history  of  its  time,  and 
presents  a  dear  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  *^  ecclesiasti- 
cal chronicle  of  Jerusalem,"  as  Reuss  has  aptly  called  it,  repre- 
sents the  culminating  point  (as  far  as  the  O.  T.  Canon  is  con- 
cerned) of  that  theory  of  which  examples  recur  in  Judges,  Samuel 
and  Kings,  and  this  treatment  of  histoiy  in  accordance  with 
religious  or  ethical  doctrines  finds  Its  continuation  in  the  didactic 
aims  which  characterize  the  later  non-canonical  writings  (cf. 

Jubilees;  MmRASH). 

The  most  prominent  examples  of  disagreement  with  earlier 
sources  may  be  briefly  noticed.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the 
book  has  confused  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5-8) 
and  has  statements  which  directly  conflict  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  i^ 
(i  Chron.  xx.  5;  see  Goliath),  and  i  Kings  ix.  10  seq.  (2  Chron.  viii. 
2);  it  has  changed  Hezekiah's  aubmiasion  (2  Kings' xviii.)  into  a 
brave  resistance  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-8)  and  ignored  the  humiliating 
payment  of  tribute  by  this  king  and  by  Joash  (2  Kings  xii.  18; 
2  Chron.-  xxiv.  23  sqq.).^    That  Satan,  and  not  Yahweh  incited 

'  The  problem  of  the  sources  is  one  of  considerable  intricacy  and 
cannot  be  discussed  here ;  the  introduction  to  the  commentanes  of 
Benzinger  and  Kittel  (see  Bibliography  below)  should  be  consulted. 
The  questions  depend  partly  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  book  of  Kings  (0.9.)  and  partly  upon  the  results  of 
historical  criticism. 

*  "  A  careful  comparison  of  Chronicles  with  Samuel  and  Kings  is 
a  striking  object  lesson  in  ancient  historical  composition.  It  is  an 
almost  indispensable  introduction  to  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  older  historical  works"  (W.  H.  Bennett,  Chronicles,p.20  seq.). 

^  But  xxxii.  1-8  may  preserve  a  tradition  of  the  account  of  the 
city's  wonderful  deliverance  mentioned  in  Kings  (see  Hezekiah), 
and  the  details  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Toash  differ 
essentially  from  those  in  the  earlier  source.  Even  2  Cnron.  viii.  2 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  ddiberaU  alteration  since  the  writer  does 
not  appear  to  be  quoting  from  i  Kings  ix.  10  sqa.  (the  two  passages 
should  be  carefully  compared),  and  his  view  of  bolomon's  greatness 
is  already  supported  by  allusions  in  the  earlier  but  extremely 
composite  sources  in  Kings  (see  Solomon). 
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I^vid  to  number  Israel  (i  Chroa.  zxi.;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  i)  accord3 
with  later  theological  development. 

A  particular  tendency  to  arrange  history  according  to  a  mechanical 
rule  appears  in  the  constant  endeavour  to  show  that  recompense 
and  retribution  followed  immediately  on  good  or  bad  conduct,  and 
especially  on  obedience  or  disobedience  to  prophetic  advice.  Thus, 
the  invasion  of  Shishak  (see  Rehoboam)  becomes  a  typical  romance 
(2  Chron.  xii.) ;  the  illness  of  Asa  is  preceded  by  a  denunciation  for 
relyinff  upon  Syria,  and  the  chronology  is  changed  to  bring  the  fault 
near  the  punishment  Oz  Chron.  xv.  seq.).  The  ships  which  Jehosha- 
phat  made  were  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  because  he  had  allied  him- 
self with  Ahaziah  of  Israel  despite  prophetic  warning  (2  Chron.  xx. 
35  sqq.;  I  Kings  xxii.  48;  cf.  similarly  the  addition  in  2  Chron. 
XIX.  1-3),  and  the  later  writer  supposes  that  the  ''  Tarshish  ships  " 
(large  vessels  such  as  were  used  m  trading  with  Spain — cf.  **  India- 
men  ")  built  in  the^  Red  Sea  were  intent^  for  tne  Mediterranean 
trade  (cf.  2  Chron.  tx.  21  with  i  Kings  x.  22),  The  Edomite  revolt 
under  Jehoram  of  Judah  becomes  the  penalty  for  the  king's  apostasy 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  ia-20;  2  Kings  viii.  22).  Ahaziah  was  s&in  because 
of  his  friendship  with  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxii.  7).  The  Aramaean 
invasion  in  the  time  of  Joash  of  Judah  was  a  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  J[ehoiada's  son  (2  Chron.  xxiv.;  2  Kings  xii.).  Amaziah, 
after  defeating  Edom  (2  Chron.  xxv.,  esp.  verses  19-2 1 ;  see  2  Kings  xiv. 
10  seq.),  worshipped  strange  gods,  for  which  he  was  d^eated  by  Joash 
of  Israel,  and  suDsequently  met  with  his  death  (2  Chron.  xxv.  27 ; 
2  Kings  xiv.  19).  Uzziah's  leprosy  is  attributed  to  a  ritual  fault 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  4  seq.,  16  sqq. ;  cf.  2  King^  xv.  3-5 ;  see  Uzziah).  The 
defeat  and  death  01  the  good  king  Josiah  came  through  disobedi- 
ence to  the  Divine  will  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21  seq.;  see  2  Kings  xxiii. 
26  sqq.).  ^  ^ 

In  addition  to  such  supplementary  information,  another  tendency 
of  the  chronicler  is  the  alteration  of  narratives  that  do  not  a^ee 
with  the  later  doctrines  of  the  uniformity  of  religious  institutions 
before  and  after  the  exile.  Thus,  the  reformation  of  Josiah  has  been 
thrust  back  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twelfth  year  (when  he  was 
nineteen  years  old)  apparently  because  it  was  felt  that  so  good  a  king 
would  notj^have  tolerated  the  abuses  of  the  land  for  so  long  a  period,^ 
but  the  result  of  this  is  to  leave  an  interval  of  ten  years  mtween  his 
conversion  and  the  subsequent  act  of  repentance  (2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
3-6 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  seq.).  References  to  Judaean  idolatry  are  omitted 
(I  Kings  XIV.  22-24;  see  2  Chron.  xii.  14;  2  Kings  xviii.  4;  2  Chron. 
xxxi.  I)  or  abbreviated  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1-20;  2  Cnron.  xxxiv.  29-33); 
and  if  the  earlier  detailed  accounts  of  Judaean  heathenism  were 
repulsive,  so  the  tragic  account  of  the  fate  oi  Jerusalem  was  a 
painful  subject  upon  which  the  chronicler's  a^  did  not  care  to 
dwell  (contrast  2  Kings  xxiv.  8-xxv.  with  the  brief  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
^21).  At  an  age  when  the  high  places  were  regarded  as  idolatrous 
It  was  considered  only  natural  that  the  good  kings  should  not  have 
tolerated  them.  So  2  Chron.  xiv.  5,  xvii.  6  (from  unknown  sources) 
contradict  i  Kings  xv.  lii,  xxii.  43  (that  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  did 
nol  demolish  the  high  places),  whereas  xv.  16-18,  xx.  31-34,  are 
c]uoted  from  the  book  of  kings  and  give  the  older  view  The  example 
is  an  illustration  of  the  simple  methods  of  eariy  comi)ilers.  Further, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  high  place  at  Gibeon  was  a  legitimate  sanctuary 
(2  Chron.  i.  3-6;  I  Kings  iii.  2-4;  i  Chron.  xxi.  28-30;  2  Sam.  xxiv.) ; 
that  the  ark  was  borne  not  by  priests  (i  Kin^  viii.  3)  but  by  Levites 
(2  Chron.  v.  4),  in  accordance  with  post-exilic  usage;  and  that  the 
Levites,  and  not  the  foreign  bodyguaitl  of  the  temple,  helped  to  place 
Joash  on  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xxiii.).*  Conversely  i  Chron.  xv. 
r2'seq[.  explains  xiii.  10  (2  Sam.  vi.  7)  on  the  view  that  Uzza  was  not 
a  Levite,  nence  the  catastrophe. 

Throughout  it  is  assumed  that  the  Levitical  organization  had 
been  in  existence  fr6m  the  days  of  David,  to  whom  its  foundation 
is  ascribed.  In  connexion  with  the  installation  of  the  ark  consider- 
able space  is  devoted  to  the  arrangements  for  the  maihtenance  of 
the  temple-service,  upon  which  t&  eariier  books  are  silent,  and 
elaborate  notices  of  the  part  j^yed  by  the  Levites  and  singers  give 
expression  to  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  monarchy  which  the  book 
of  icings  does  not  share.*  Along  with  the  exceptional  interest  taken 
in  Levitical  and  priestly  lists  should  be  noticed  the  characteristic 
preference  for  genealones.  Particular  prominence  is  given  to  the 
tribe  and  kings  of  Juoah  (i  Chron.  ii.-iv.),  and  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  (i  Chron.  vi.,  xv.  sq.,  xxiii.-xxv.;  with  ix.  1-34  cf.  Neh.  xi.). 
The  historical  value  of  these  lists  is  very  unequal ;  a  careful  study 
of  the  names  often  proves  the  lateness  of  tne  source,  althougn 
an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  genealogies  sometimes  reveals 
important  historical  informatuHi;  see  Caleb,  Gbnealogy,  Judah. 
But  the  Levitical  system  as  it  appears  in  its  most  complete  form  in 

^  But  that  this  was  not  the  invention  of  the  chronicler  appears 
possible  from  Jer.  xxv.  3.  Similarly,-  Hezekiah's  reforms  are  dated 
m  his  first  year  (2  Cnron.  xxix..  3),  against  all  probability;  see 
Hezekiah  (end). 

*  2  Chron.  xxiii.  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  redaction  to  which 
older  narratives  were  submitted;  cf.  also  2  Chron.  xxiv.  5  seq. 
(2  Kings  xi.  4  seq.),  xxxiv.  9-14  (2  Kings  xxii.),  xxxv.  1-19  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  21-23). 

'  Passages  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  which  might  appear 
to  point  to  the  contrary  require  careful  examination;  they  prove 
to  be  glosses  or  interpolations,  or  are  relatively  late  as  a  whole. 


Chronicles  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  earlier  schemes,  of 
which  some  traces  are  still  preserved  in  Chronicles  itself  and  in 
Ezra-Nehemiah.     (See  further  Levites.) 

The  tendency  of  numbers  to  grow  is  one  which  must  always  be 
kept  in  view — cf.  i  Chron.  xviii.  a,  xix.  18  (2  Sam.  viiL  4  [but  see 
LXX.],  X.  18),  I  Chron.  xxi.  5,  25  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  24) ;  consequently 
little  importance  can  be  attached  to  details  which  appear  to  be 
exaggerated  (i  Chron.  v.  21,  xii.,  xxii.  14;  2  Chron.  xiii.  3,  17),  and 
are  found  to  be  c]uite  in  accordance  with  similar  peculiarities  else- 
where (Num.  xxxi,  32  seq. ;  Judg.  xx.  2,  ai,  25). 

But  when  allowance  is  made  for  all  the  above  tendencies  of 
the  late  post-exilic  age,  there  remains  a  certain  amount  of 
additional  matter  in  Chronicles  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  relatively  old  sources.  These  items  are  ^^^f*^ 
of  purely  political  or  personal  nature  and  contain 
several  details  which  taken  by  themselves  have  every  appear- 
ance of  genuineness.  Where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  such 
"  tendency  "  as  has  been  noticed  above  there  is  less  ground 
for  scepticism,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  earlier  books 
contam  only  a  portion  of  the  material  to  which  the  compilers 
had  access.  Hence  it  may  well  happen  that  the  details  which 
unfortimately  cannot  be  checked  were  ultimately  derived  from 
sources  as  reputable  as  those  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
&c.  As  examples  may  be  cited  Rehoboam's  buildings,  &c. 
(2  Chron.  xi.  5-12,  18  sqq.);  Jerojboam's  attack  upon  Abijah 
(2  Chron.  xiii.,  cf.  i  Kings  xv.  7);  the  invasion  of  Zerah  in  Asa's 
reign  (2  Chron.  xiv.;  see  Asa)  ;  Jehoshaphat's  wars  and  judicial 
measures  (2  Chron.  xvii.  xx.;  see  i  Kings  xxii.  45);  Jehoram 's 
family  (2  Chron.  xxi.  2-4) ;  relations  between  Jehoiada  and 
Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  15  sqq.);  conflicts  between  Ephraim 
and  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxv.  6-13);  wars  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  seq.);  events  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  8-1$,  18  seq.);  reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxix.  sqq., 
cf .  Jer.  xxvi.  19) ;  Manasseh's  captivity,  repentance  and  buildings 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  10-20;  see  2  Kings  xxi.  and  Makasseh)  ;  the 
death  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-25).  ^  addition  to  this 
reference  may  be  made  to  such  tantalizing  statements  as  those 
in  I  Chron. ii.  23  (R.V.),iv.39-4i,v.  10, 18-22,  vii.  21  seq.,  viii.  13, 
xii.  15,  examples  of  the  kind  of  tradition,  natioxial  and  private, 
upon  which  writers  could  draw.  Although  in  their  present 
form  the  additional  narralives  are  in  the  chronicler's  style,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  deny  an  older  traditional  element  which  may 

have  been  preserved  in  sources  now  lost  to  us.* 
^Bibliography. — Robertson  Smith's  article  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the 
Ency,  Brit,  was  modified  by  his  later  views  in  Old  TesU  in  the  Jewish 
Church^f^  pp.  140-1^8.  Recent  literature  is  summarized  by  S.  R. 
Driver  in  nis  revision  of  Smith's  article  in  Ency.  Bib.  and  in  his 
Lit.  of  Old  Test.,  and  by  F.  Brown  in  Hastings'  Diet.  Bib.  (a  very 
comprehensive  article).  Many  parts  of  the  book  ojBFer  a  very  bard 
task  to  the  expositor,  especially  the  g^enealogies,  where  to  other 
troubles  are  added  the  extreme  corruption  and  many  variations  of 
the  proper  names  in  the  versions;  on  these  see  the  articles  in  the 
Ency.  Bib.^  Valuable  contributions  to  the  exegesis  of  the  book  will 
be  found  in  Wellhausen's  Prolegomena  (Eng.  trans.),  pp.  171-227; 
Benzinger  in  Marti's  Hand-Kommentar  (1901);  Kittel  in  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Old  Test.  (1895),  History  of  the  Hebrews,  ii.  224  sqq. 
(1896),  and  in  Nowack's  Hand-Kommentar  (1902).  W.  H.  Bennett 
in  Ex6ositor*s  Bilde  (1894),  W.  E.  Barnes  in  Cambridge  Bible  (1899), 
and  Harvey-Jellie  in  the  Century  Bible  (1906),  are  helpful.  Among 
more  recent  investigations  are  those  of  Howorth,  Proc.  Soc.  of  Bibl. 
Archael.  xxvii.  267-278  (Chronicles  a  late  translation  from  the 
Aramaic).  (W.  R.  S. ;   S.  A.  C.) 

CRRONOORAPH  from  Gr.  xp^ws,  time,  and  7p&<^ai',  to  write). 

Instruments  whereby  periods  of  time  are  measured  and  recorded 

are  conmionly  called  chronographs,  but  it  would  be  more  correct 

to  give  the  name  to  the  records  produced.    Instruments  sucli  as 

"  stop  watches  "  (see  Watch),  by  means  of  which  the  time 

between  events  is  shown  on  a  dial,  are  also  called  chronographs; 

they  were  originally  rightly  called  chronoscopes  (<rianr€ti',  to  see). 

*The  view  that  the  chronicler  invented  such  narratives  is  in- 
conceivable, and  in  the  present  stage  of  historical  criticism  is  as 
unsound  as  an  implicit  reliance  upon  those  sources  in  the  earlier 
books,  which  in  their  turn  are  often  long  posterior  to  the  events 
they  record.  Although  Graf,  in  a  critical  and  exhaustive  study 
OGesckichtlichen  Biicher  des  A.T.^  Leipzig,  1866),  concluded  that  the 
Chronicles  have  almost  no  value  as  a  documentary  source  of  the 
ancient  history,  he  subsec[uently  admitted  in  private  correspondence 
with  Bertheau  that  this  statement  was  too  strong  (preface  to 
Bertheau's  Commentary,  2nd  ed.,  1873). 
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In  the  first  experiments  in  ballistics  by  B.  Robins,  Count 
Rumford  and  Charles  Hutton,  the  velocity  of  a  projectile  was 
found  by  means  of  the  ballistic  pendulum,  in  which  the  principle 
of  momentum  is  applied  in  finding  the  velocity  of  a  projectile 
(Principles  of  Gunnery,  by  Benjamin  Robins,  edited  by  Hutton, 
1805,  p.  84).  It  consisted  of  a  pendulum  of  considerable  weight, 
which  was  displaced  from  its  position  of  rest  by  the  impact  of 
the  bullet,  the  velocity  of  which  was  required.  A  modification 
of  the  ballistic  pendulum  was  also  employed  by  W.  £.  Metford 
(1824-1899)  in  his  researches  on  different  forms  of  rifiing; 
the  bob  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylinder,  weighing  about 
140  lb,  suspended  with  its  axis  horizontal  from  four  wires  at 
each  end,  all  moving  points  being  provided  with  knife  edges. 
The  true  length  of  suspension  was  deduced  from  observations 
of  the  time  of  a  complete  small  oscillation.  The  head  of  the 
pendulum  was  furnished  with  a  wooden  block,  which  caught 
the  fragments  of  bullets  fired  at  it,  and  its  displacement  was 
recorded  by  a  rod  moved  by  the  bob  (The  Book  of  the  Rtfie,  by 
the  Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantle,  p.  336).  An  improved  ballistic 
pendulum  in  which  the  geometric  method  of  suspension  is 
introduced  has  been  used  by  A.  Mallock,  to  determine  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  bullets  having  a  velocity  up  to  4500  F/S. 
(Proc,  Roy,  Soc,  Nov.  1904).  A  ballistic  pendiilum,  carried  by  a 
geometric  suspension  from  five  points,  has  also  been  employed 
by  C.  V.  Boys  in  a  research  on  the  elasticity  of  golf  balls,  the 
displacement  of  the  bob  being  recorded  on  a  sheet  of  smoked 
glass.^  For  further  information  on  the  dynamics  of  the  subject 
see  Text  Book  of  Gunnery,  1897,  p.  loi. 

In  nearly  all  forms  of  chronographs  in  which  the  ballistic 
pendulimi  method  is  not  used,  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  period 
of  time  is  recorded  by  means  of  some  kind  of  electrically  con- 
trolled mechanism;  and  in  order  that  small  fractions  of  a  second 
may  be  measured,  timing-forks  are  employed,  giving  any  con- 
venient number  of  vibrations  per  second,  a  light  style  or  scribing 
point,  usually  of  aluminium,  being  attached  to  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  tuning-fork.  A  trace  of  the  vibration  is  made  on  a  surface 
blackened  with  the  deposit  from  the  smoke  of  a  lamp.  Glazed 
paper  is  often  employed  when  the  velocity  of  the  surface  is  slow, 
but  when  a  high  velocity  of  smoked  surface  is  necessary,  smoked 
glass  offers  far  the  least  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the 
scribing  points.  If  the  surface  be  cylindrical,  thin  sheet  mica 
attached  to  it,  and  smoked,  gives  excellent  results,  and  offers 
but  little  resistance  to  all  the  scribing  points  employed.  The 
period  of  vibration  of  tuning-forks  is  determined  by  direct  or  in- 
direct comparison  with  the  mean  solar  second,  taken  from  a 
standard  clock,  the  rate  of  which  is  known  from  transit  observa- 
tions ("  Recherches  sur  les  vibrations  d'lm  diapason  6talon,"  R. 
Koenig,  Wied,  Ann,,  1880).  In  the  celebrated  ballistic  experi- 
ments of  the  Rev.  F.  Bashforth,  the  time  markings  were  made 
electrically  from  a  standard  dock,  and  fractions  of  a  second 
were  estimated  by  interpolation.  Regnault  (M6ntoires  de  Vacad, 
des  sciences,  t.  xxxvii.)  employed  both  a  standard  clock  and  a 
tuning-fork  in  his  determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound.  The 
effect  of  temperature  on  tuning-forks  has  been  determined  by 

*The  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  found  thus.  Let  V  be  the 
velocity  of  the  bob,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  proiectile,  v  the  velocity 
of  the  projectile,  h  the  height  through  which  the  bob  is  raised 
vertically,  then 

A=g,andV  =  V3ift. 

If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  bob,  and  w  the  weight  of  the  projectile, 
then 

w-(W+w)V,  and  t;«  (^+1)  V2IE 

If  /  be  the  true  length  of  suspension,  and  C  the  length  of  the  chord 
of  the  arc  of  displacement  of  the  bob  after  being  struck,  then 

C»«2«,andt^-(^-hi)  J|-C. 

Also  if  T  be  the  time  of  a  complete  small  oscillation  of  the  pendulum, 

sothatr-(^.hi)^. 
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Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  H.  McLeod  (Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  1880, 
26,  p.  162),  who  found  the  coefficient  to  be  o-oooii  per  degree  C. 
between  9^  C.  and  aj^  C.  The  beginning  and  end  of  a  time 
period  is  marked  on  a  moving  surface  in  many  wa3rs.  Usually 
an  electromagnetic  stylus  is  employed,  in  which  a  scribing  point 
suddenly  moves  when  the  electric  circuit  is  broken  by  a  pro- 
jectile. Another  method  is  to  arrange  the  terminals  of  the 
secondary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil,  so  that  when  the  primary 
circuit  is  opened  a  small  spark  punctures  or  marks  a  moving 
surface  (Helmholtz,  Phil.  Mag.,  1853,  p.  6).  A  photographic 
plate  or  film,  moving  in  a  dark  chamber,  is  also  used  to  receive 
markings  produced  by  a  beam  of  light  interrupted  by  a  small 
screen  attached  to  an  electromagnetic  stylus^  or  by  the  legs  of  a 
tuning-fork,  or  by  the  mercury  column  of  a  capillary  electro- 
meter. In  certain  researches  on  the  explosive  wave  of  gases 
the  light  given  by  the  burning  gases  made  the  time  trace  on 
a  rapidly  moving  photographic  film  (H.  B.  Dixon,  Phil.  Trans., 
1903,  200,  p.  323).  In  physiological  chronography  the  stylus  is 
in  many  cases  actuated  directly  by  the  piece  of  muscle  to  which 
it  is  attached;  when  the  muscle  is  stimulated  its  contraction 
moves  the  stylus  on  the  moving  surface  of  the  myograph 
(M.  Foster,  Text  Book  of  Physiology,  1879,  p.  39). 

Gun  Chronographs. — Probably  the  earliest  forms  of  chronographs, 
not  based  on  the  ballistic  pendulum  method,  are  due  to  Colonel 
Grobert,  1804,  and  Colonel  Dabooz,  18 18,  both  officers 
of  the  French  army.  In  the  instrument  by  Grobert  two 
laige  disks,  attached  to  the  same  axle  13  ft.  apart,  were 
rapidly  rotated;  the  shot  pierced  each  disk,  the  angle 
between  two  holes  giving  the  time  of  flight  of  the  ball,  when  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  disks  was  known.  In  the  instrument  by 
Colonel  Dabooz  a  cord  passing  over  two  light  pulleys,  one  close  to 
the  gun,  the  other  at  a  given  distance  from  it,  was  stretched  by  a 
weight  at  the  gun  end  and  by  a  heavy  screen  at  the  other  end. 
Behind  this  screen  there  was  a  fixed  screen.  The  shot  cut  the  cord 
and  liberated  the  screen,  which  was  perforated  during  its  fall.  The 
height  of  fall  was  measured  by  superposing  the  hole  in  the  moving 
screen  upon  that  in  the  fixed  one.  This  gave  the  approximate 
time  of  flight  of  the  shot  over  a  given  distance,  anci  hence  its 
velocity. 

In  the  early  form  of  chronoscope  invented  by  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  in 
1840  the  period  of  time  was  measured  by  means  of  a  species  of  clock, 
driven  by  a  weight;  the  dial  pointer  was  started  and 
stopped  by  the  action  of  an  electromagnet  which  moved  a 
pawl  engaging  with  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  on  the  axle  to 
which  the  dial  pointer  was  attached.  The  instrument  applied  to  the 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  shot  is  described  thus  by  Wheat- 
stone  : — "  A  wooden  ring  embraced  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  and  a  wire 
connected  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ring.  At  a  proper  distance  the 
target  was  erected,  and  so  arranged  that  the  least  motion  given  to 
it  would  establish  a  permanent  contact  between  two  metal  points. 
One  of  the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  the  electromagnet  (before 
mentioned)  was  attached  to  one  pole  of  a  small  battery;  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  electromagnet  were  attached  two  wires,  one 
of  which  communicated  with  the  contact  piece  of  the  target,  and 
the  other  with  one  of  the  ends  of  the  wire  stretched  across  the 
mouth  of  the  gun;  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  voltaic  battery 
two  wires  were  taken,  one  of  which  came  to  the  contact  piece  of 
the  target,  and  the  other  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  wire 
across  the  mouth  of  the  gun.  Before  the  firing  of  the  gun  a  con- 
tinuous circuit  existed,  including  the  gun  wire;  when  the  target 
was  struck  the  second  circuit  was  completed;  but  during  the 
passage  of  the  projectile  both  circuits  were  interrupted,  and  the 
duration  of  this  interruption  was  indicated  by  the  chronoscope." 

Professor  Joseph  Henry  (Journal  Franklin  Inst.,  1886)  employed  a 
cylinder  driven  by  clockwork,  making  ten  revolutions  per  second. 
The  surface  was  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  each  equal  to 
xAtj  second.  The  time  marks  were  made  by  two  salvano-  ntaty, 
meter  needles,  when  successive  screens  were  broken  by  a  shot. 
Henry  also  used  an  induction-coil  spark  to  make  the  cyhnder,  the 
primaiy  of  the  coil  being  in  circuit  with  a  battery  and  screen.  This 
form  of  chronograph  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  instrument  of 
Konstantinoff,  which  was  constructed  by  L.  F.  C.  Breguet  and  has 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  him  (Compies  rendus,  1845).  TTiis 
chron<^raph  consisted  of  a  cylinder  i  metre  in  circumference  and 
0*36  metre  long,  driven  by  clockwork,  the  rotation  being  regulated  by 
a  governor  provided  with  wings.  A  small  carriage  geared  to  the 
wheelwork  traversed  its  length,  carrying  electromagnetic  signals. 
The  electric  chronograph  sienal  usually  consists  of  a  small  armature 
(furnished  with  a  style  which  marks  a  moving  surface)  moving 
in  front  of  an  electromagnet,  the  armature  being  suddenly  pulled 
off  the  poles  of  the  electromagnet  by  a  spring  when  the  circuit  is 
broken  (Journal  of  Physiology,  ix.  408).  The  signals  in  Breguet 's 
instrument  were  m  a  circuit,  including  the  screens  and  batteries 
of  a  gun  range.    The  measurement  of  time  depended  on  the 
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regularity  of  rotation  of  the  cylinder,  on  which  each  mm.  repre- 
sented Y^  second. 

In  the  chronograph  of  A.  J.  A.  Navez  (1848)  the  time  period  is 
found  by  means  of  a  pendulum  held  at  a  large  angle  from  the  vertical 
NmytM  ^  ^^  electromagnet,  which  is  in  circuit  with  a  screen  on 
the  gun  ranee.  When  the  shot  cuts  this  screen  the  circuit 
is  broken  and  the  pendulum  liberated  and  set  swinging.  When  the 
next  screen  on  the  range  is  broken  by  the  shot,  the  position  of  the 
pendulum  is  recorded  and  the  distance  it  has  passed  through  measured 
on  a  divided  arc.  From  this  the  time  of  traversing  the  space  between 
the  screens  is  deduced.  By  means  of  an  instrument  known  as  a 
disjunctor  the  instrumental  time-loss  or  latency  of  the  chronograph 
Bmutoa  '®  determined.  In  Benton's  chronograph  (1859)  two 
*  pendulums  are  liberated,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
instrument  of  Navez,  one  on  the  cuttinp^  of  the  first  screen,  the  other 
on  the  cutting  of  the  second.  The  difference  between  the  swings 
of  the  two  pendulums  gives  the  time  period  sought  for.  The  dis« 
junctor  is  also  used  in  connexion  with  tnis  instrument.  In  Vignotti's 
chronograph  (18^7)  again  a  pendulum  is  employed,  furnished  with  a 
metal  point,  which  moves  close  to  paper  impregnated  with  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  gun-range  screens  are  included  in  the 
primary  circuits  of  induction  coils;  when  these  circuits  are  broken 
a  spark  from  the  pointer  marks  the  paper.  From  these  marks  the 
time  of  traverse  of  the  shot  between  the  screens  is  determined. 

In  the  Bashforth  chronograph  a  platform,  arranged  to  descend 
slowly  alongside  of  a  vertical  rotating  cylinder,  carries  two  markers, 
BrnMhtortb.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^Y  electromagnets,  whidi  describe  a  double 
spiral  on  the  prepared  surface  of  the  cylinder.  One 
electromagnet  is  in  circuit  with  a  clock,  and  the  marker  actuated 
by  it  marks  seconds  on  the  cylinder;  the  circuit  of  the  other  is 
completed  through  a  series  of  contact  pieces  attached  to  the  screens 
through  which  the  shot  passes  in  succession.  On  the  gun  range, 
when  the  shot  reaches  the  first  screen,  it  breaks  a  weighted  cotton 
thread,  which  keeps  a  flexible  wire  in  contact  with  a  conductor. 
When  the  thread  is  broken  by  a  shot,  the  wire  leaves  the  conductor 
and  almost  immediately  establishes  the  circuit  through  the  next 
screen,  by  engaging  with  a  second  contact,  the  time  of  the  rupture 
being  recorded  on  the  cylinder  by  the  second  marker.  The  velocity 
with  which  the  cylinder  rotates  is  such  that  the  distance  between 
successive  clock  marks  indicating  seconds  is  about  18  in.;  hence  the 
marks  corresponding  with  the  severance  of  a  thread  can  be  allotted 
their  value  in  fractions  of  seconds  with  great  accuracy.  The  times 
when  the  shot  passes  successive  screens  being  thus  recorded  on  the 
spiral  describea  by  the  second  marker,  and  the  distance  between 
each  screen  being  known,  the  velocity  of  the  shot  can  be  calculated. 

The  chronoscope  invented  by  Sir  Andrew  Noble  is  so  well  adapted 
to  the  measurement  of  very  small  intervals  of  time  that  it  is  usually 
iVoMb.  employed  to  ascertain  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  shot  at 
^^  different  parts  of  the  bore  in  moving  from  a  state  of  rest 
inside  the  gun.  A  series  of  "  cutting  plugs  "  is  screwed  into  the  sides 
of  the  gun  at  measured  intervals,  and  in  each  is  inserted  a  loop  of 
wire  which  forms  part  of  the  primary  circuit  of  an  induction  coil. 
On  the  passage  of  a  shot  this  wire  is  severed  by  means  of  a  small  knife 
which  projects  into  the  bore  and  is  actuated  by  the  shot  as  it  passes; 
the  circuit  being  thus  broken,  a  spark  passes  between  the  terminals 
of  the  secondary  of  the  coil.  There  is  a  separate  coil  and  circuit  for 
each  plug.  The  recording  arrangement  consists  of  a  series  of  disks, 
one  for  each  plug,  mounted  on  one  axle  and  rotating  at  a  high  angular 
velocity.  The  edges  of  these  disks  are  covered  with  a  coating  of 
lamp-black,  and  the  secondaries  of  the  coils  are  caused  to  discharge 
ag;ainst  them,  so  that  a  minute  spot  burnt  in  the  lamp-black  of  each 
disk  indicates  the  moment  of  the  cutting  of  the  wire  in  the  correspond- 
ing plu^.  Hence  measurement  of  the  distance  between  two  successive 
spots  gives  the  time  occupied  by  the  shot  in  moving  oyer  the  portion 
of  the  bore  between  two  successive  plugs.  By  the  aid  of  a  vernier, 
readings  are  made  to  thousandths  of  an  incli,  and  the  peripheral 
velocity  of  the  disks  being  1 100  in.  a  second,  the  machine  indicates 
portions  of  time  rather  less  than  one-millionth  of  a  second;  it  is, 
in  fact,  practically  correct  to  hundred-thousandths  of  a  second  {Phil, 
Trans.,  1875,  Pt.  i-)- 

In  the  Le  Bouleng^  chronograph  ("  Chronograph  le  Bouleng^," 
par  M.  Br^ger,  Commission  de  G^vre,  Sept.  1880)  two  screens  are 
.  used.    The  wire  of  the  first  forms  part  of  the  circuit  of  an 

i^Mk  vL  electromagnet  which,  so  long  as  it  is  energized,  supports 
uouieng$,  ^  vertical  rod  called  the  "  chronometer."  Hence  when 
the  circuit  is  broken  by  the  passage  of  a  shot  through  the  screen 
this  rod  drops.  The  wire  of  the  second  screen  conveys  a  current 
through  another  electromagnet  which  supports  a  much  shorter  rod. 
This  '*  registrar,"  as  it  is  called,  when  released  by  the  shot  severing 
the  wire  of  the  second  screen,  falls  on  a  disk  which  sets  free  a  spring, 
and  causes  a  horizontal  knife  to  fiy  forward  and  nick  a  zinc  tuTO 
with  which  the  chronometer  rod  is  sheathed.  Hence  the  long  rod 
will  be  falling  for  a  certain  time,  while  the  shot  is  travelling  between 
the  two  screens,  before  the  short  rod  is  released ;  and  the  longer  the 
shot  takes  to  travel  this  distance,  the  farther  the  long  rod  falls,  and 
the  higher  up  on  it  will  be  the  nick  made  by  the  knife.  A  simple 
calculation  connects  the  distance  through  which  the  rod  falls  with 
the  time  occupied  by  the  shot  in  travelling  over  the  distance  between 
the  screens,  and  thus  its  velocity  ascertained.  The  nick  made  by 
the  knife,  iJF  released  while  the  chronometer  rod  is  still  suspended, 


is  the  zero  point.  If  both  rods  are  released  simultaneously,  as  is 
done  by  breaking  both  circuits  at  once  by  means  of  a  *'  disjunctor," 
a  certain  rime  is  consumed  by  the  short  rod  in  reaching  the  disk, 
setting  free  the  spring  and  cutting  a  nick  in  the  zinc ;  and  during 
this  time  the  long  rod  is  falling  into  a  recess  in  the  stand  deep  enough 
to  receive  its  full  len^h.  The  instrument  is  so  adjusted  that  the  nick 
thus  made  is  4*435  m.  above  the  zero  point,  corresponding  to  0-15 
sec.  This  is  the  disjunctor  reading,  and  requires  to  be  frequently 
corrected  during  experiments.  The  instrument  was  modified  and 
improved  by  Colonel  H.  C.  Holden,  F.R.S.  For  further  information 
respecting  formulae  relating  to  it  see  Text  Book  of  Gunnery  (18^7).  * 

The  electric  chronograph  of  the  late  H.  S.  S.  Watkin  consists 
of  two  long  cylinders  rotating  on  vertical  axes,  and  between  them  a 
cylindrical  weight,  having  a  pointed  head,  is  free  to  fall.  waikin 
The  weight  is  furnished  with  an  insulated  wire  which  »^«*«"« 
passes  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  longest  axis.  When  the 
weight  falls  the  ends  of  the  insulated  wire  move  very  close  to  the 
surmces  of  the  cylinders  which  form  part  of  a  secondary  circuit  of 
an  induction  coil,  the  primary  circuit  of  which  is  opened  when  a 
screen  is  ruptured  by  a  shot.  A  minute  mark  is  made  by  the  induced 
spark  on  the  smoked  paper  with  which  the  cylinders  are  covered. 
The  tkne  period  between  events  is  deduced  n-om  the  space  fallen 
through  by  the  weight,  and  by  means  of  a  scale,  graduated  for  a  given 
distance  tietween  the  screens,  the  velocity  of  a  shot  is  at  once  found. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  method  of  release  is  such  that  the  falling 
weight  is  not  subjected,  after  it  has  begun  to  fall,  to  a  diminishing 
magnetic  field,  which  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  directly  supporteo 
by  an  electromagnet.  An  iron  rod  when  falling  from  an  electro- 
magnet, during  a  minute  portion  of  its  fall,  is  subject  to  a  diminishing 
force  acrin^  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  of  gravity,  whereby  its  time 
of  fall  is  slightly  changed. 

Colonel  Sebert  {EaSraits  du  memorial  de  VartiUerie  de  la  marine) 
devised  a  chronograph  to  indicate  graphically  the  motion  of  recoil 
of  a  cannon  when  fired.  A  pillar  fixea  to  the  ground  at  SeherL 
the  side  of  the  sun-carriage  supported  a  tuning-fork,  the 
vibration  of  which  was  maintained  electrically.  The  fork  was 
provided  with  a  tracing  point  attached  to  one  of  the  prongs,  and  so 
adjusted  that  it  drew  its  path  on  a  polished  sheet  of  smoke-blackened 
metal  attached  to  the  gun-carria^,  which  traversed  past  the  tracing 
point  when  the  gun  ran  back.  The  fork  used  macle  500  complete 
vibrations  per  second.  A  central  line  was  drawn  through  the  curved 
path  of  the  tracing  point,  and  every  entire  vibration  cut  the  straight 
line  twice,  the  interval  between  each  intersection  equalling  -^^ 
second.  The  diagram  so  produced  gave  the  total  time  oi  the  acceler- 
ated motion  of  recoil  of  the  eun,  the  maximum  velocity  of  recoil, 
and  the  rate  of  acceleration  of  recoil  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  motion.  By  means  of  an  instrument  furnished  with  a  micro- 
scope and  micrometers,  the  length  and  amplitude,  and  the  angle  at 
which  the  curved  line  cut  the  central  line,  were  measured.  At  each 
intersection  (according  to  the  inventor)  the  velocity  could  be  deduced. 
The  motion  at  any  intersection  being  compounded  of  the  greatest 
velocity  of  the  fork,  while  passing  through  the  midpoint  of  the 
vibration  and  the  velocity  of  recoil,  the  tangent  made  by  the  curve 
with  the  straight  line  represents  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  fork 
to  the  velocity  of  recoil.  If  a  be  the  amplitude  of  vibration,  con- 
sidered constant,  v  the  velocity  of  the  fc»'k  at  the  midpoint  of  its 
path,  r  the  velocity  of  recoil,  a  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  with  the  straig:ht  line  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and  /  the  line 
of  a  complete  vibration;  then,  »  =  2ira/^;  r=v/tan  a. 

F.  Jervis-Smith's  tram  chronograph  {Patents,  18^,  1807,  1903) 
was  devised  for  measuring  periods  of  time  varying  from  aoout  one- 
fourth  to  one  twenty-thousandth  part  of  a  second  {Proc. 
Roy,  Soc,  1880,  45,  p.  452;  The  Tram  Chronograph,  by 
F.  J[ervis-Smith,  F.R.S.) .  It  consists  of  a  metal  girder 
having  a  T-shaped  end.  This  carries  two  parallel  steel  rails,  the 
edges  of  which  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  The  girder,  which  is 
slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane,  is  geometrically  supported, 
being  carried  at  its  end,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  T-piece,  on  a 
V-groove,  trihedral  hole  and  plane.  A  carriage  or  tram  furnished 
with  three  grooved  wheels  runs  on  the  rails,  and  a  slightly  smoked 
glass  plate  is  attached  to  its  vertical  side.  The  train  in  the  original 
instrument  was  propelled  by  a  falling  weight,  but  in  an  improved 
form  one  or  more  spiral  springs  are  einployed.  All  time  traces  are 
made  immediately  after  the  propelling  force  has  ceased  to  act.  The 
tram  is  brought  to  rest  by  a  gradually  applied  brake,  consisting 
of  two  crossed  leather  bands  stretched  by  two  springs;  a  projection 
from  the  tram  runs  between  the  bands,  and  brings  it  to  rest  with 
but  litde  lateral  pressure.  When,  for  certain  physiological  experi- 
ments, a  low  velocity  of  traverse  is  required,  a  heavy  fly-wheel  is 
mounted  on  the  tram  and  geared  to  its  wheels.  A  pillar  also  mounted 
geometrically,  placed  vertically  in  front  of  the  carriage,  carries  the 
electromagnet  style  or  signals  and  tuning-fork  which  can  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  glass  by  means  of  a  lever.  Also  styli  are  used 
which  depend  for  their  action  on  the  displacement  of  one  or  more 
wires  unoer  tension  or  torsion  carrying  a  current  in  a  magnetic  field, 
the  condition  being  such  that  no  magnetic  lag  due  to  iron  armatures 
and  cores  exists.  Two  motions  of  a  dide  on  the  pillar,  viz.  of  rotation 
and  translation,  allow  a  number  of  observations  to  be  made.  The 
traces  are  counted  out  on  a  sloping  glass  desk,  and  the  time  of 
flight  of  a  projectile  between  two  or  more  screens  is  found.    When 
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very  close  readings  are  required,  they  are  made  by  means  of  a 
traversing  geometric  micrometer  microscope.  When  the  distance 
between  the  screens  is  known,  and  also  the  time  of  flight,  the  mid- 
point velocity  is  found  by  applying  Bashforth's  formula.  When  the 
velocity  of  shot  from  a  shot-gun  has  to  be  found,  a  thin  wire  stretched 
across  the  muzzle  takes  the  place  of  the  first  screen,  and  a  thin  sheet 
of  metal  or  cardboard  carrying  an  electric  contact,  or  a  Branly 
coherer,  the  conductivity  of  which  is  restored  by  means  of  an  induced 
current,  takes  the  place  of  the  second  screen.  The  electric  firing 
circuit  is  provided  with  a  safety  key  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  man 
who  loads  the  gun  and  prepares  the  electric  fuse.  The  firing  circuit 
is  closed  by  inserting  the  key  in  a  switch  at  the  rear  of  the  gun, 
thus  preventing  him  from  getting  into  the  line  of  fire  when  the  gun 
is  fired  by  the  chronograph.  The  tram,  when  the  instrument  is 
adjusted,  has  a  practically  constant  velocity  of  traverse. 

The  polarizing  photo-chronograph,  designed  and  used  by  A.  C. 
Crehore  and  G.fO.  Squier  at  the  UnitecT  States  Artillery  School 
^    ,  (Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Eng.  vol.   14,  and  Journal 

si^ahT'  ^^^^  ^^^  Artillery,  1895,  6,  p.  271),  depends  for  its 
^  *  indications  upon  the  rotation  of  a  beam  of  light  by  a 
magnetic  field,  produced  by  a  solenoidal  current  which  is  opened 
and  closed  by  the  passage  of  the  projectile.  The  general  arrangement 
is  as  follows: — ^A  beam  of  light  from  an  electric  lamp  traverses  a 
lens,  then  a  Nicol  prism,  next  a  glass  cylinder  furnished  with  plane 
class  ends  and  coiled  with  insulated  wire,  then  an  analyser  and  two 
tenses,  finally  impinging  on  a  photographic  plate  to  which  rotation 
is  given  by  an  electric  motor,  the  plane  of  rotation  being  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  direction  of  the  beam  of  light.  The  same  plate  also 
records  the  shadow  of  a  pierced  projection  attached  to  a  tuning- 
fork,  light  from  the  electric  lamp  being  diverted  b)^  a  mirror  for  this 
purpose.  The  solenoid  used  to  produce  a  magnetic  field  across  the 
glass  cylinder,  which  is  filled  with  carbon  bisulphide,  is  in  circuit 
with  a  dynamo,  resistances,  and  the  screens  on  the  gun  range.  It  is 
a  well-known  phenomenon  in  physics  that  when,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  combination  of  polarizing  Nicol  prism  and  analyser,  the 
light  is  shut  off  by  rotating  the  analyser,  it  is  instantlv  restored  when 
the  carbon  bisulphide  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field.  This  phenomenon 
is  utilized  in  this  instrument.  The  projectile,  by  cutting  the  wire 
screens,  causes  the  magnetic  field  to  cease  and  light  to  pass.  By 
means  of  an  automatic  switch  the  projectile,  after  cutting  a  screen, 
restores  the  electric  circuit,  so  that  successive  records  are  registered. 
After  a  record  has  been  made  it  is  read  by  means  of  a  micrometer 
microscope,  the  angle  moved  through  by  the  photographic  disk  is 
found,  and  hence  the  time  period  between  two  events.  In  the  photo*- 
dtronoeraph  described  in  Untersuchungen  Uher  die  Vibraiicn  des 
GewehrJaufs,  by  C.  Cranz  and  K.  R.  Koch  (Munich,  18^),  also 
note  on  the  same,  Nature^  61,  p.  §8,  a  sensitive  plate  moving  in  a 
straight  line  receives  the  record  of  the  movement  of  the  barrels  of 
firearms  when  discharged.  It  was  mainly  used  to  determine  the 
"  angle  or  error  of  departure  "  in  ballistics. 

In  a  second  chronograph  by  Watkin  ("  Chronographs  and  their 
Application  to  Gun  Ballistics,  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.t  1896),  a  metal  drum, 
Watkla,  divided  on  its  edge  so  that  when  a  vernier  is  used  a  minute 
of  angle  may  be  read,  is  rotated  rapidly  by  a  motor  at  a 
practically  uniform  speed.  The  points  of  a  row  of  steel-pointed 
pins,  screwed  into  a  frame  of  ebonite,  can  be  brought  within  f^  in. 
of  the  surface  of  the  drum.  Each  pin  is  a  part  of  the  secondary 
circuit  of  an  induction  coil,  the  space  between  the  pins  and  the  drum 
forming  spark-gaps.  The  drum  is  rubbed  over  with  a  weak  solution 
of  paraffin  wax  in  benzol,  which  causes  the  markings  produced  by 
the  sparks  to  be  well  defined.  The  records  are  read  by  means  of  a 
fine  hair  stretched  along  the  drum  and  just  clear  of  it,  the  dots 
being[  located  under  the  hair  by  means  of  a  lens.  The  velocity  of 
rotation  is  found  by  obtaining  spark  marks,  due  to  the  primary 
circuits  of  two  induction  coils  TOing  successively  broken  by  a  weight 
falling  and  breaking  the  two  electric  circuits  of  the  coils  in  succession 
at  a  known  distance  apart.  This  chronograph  has  been  used  for 
finding  the  velocity  of  projectiles  after  leaving  the  g^n,  and  also  for 
finding  the  rate  at  which  a  shot  traverses  the  bore.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  shot  successively  cuts  insulated  wires  fixed  in  plugs 
screwed  into  the  gun  at  known  intervals;  each  wire  forms  a  part 
of  the  primary  of  an  induction  coil,  and  as  each  is  cut  a  dot  is  made 
on  the  rotating  drum  by  the  induced  spark. 

In  the  chronograph  of  Marcel  Deprez,  a  cylinder  for  receiving 
records  is  driven  at  a  high  velocity,  /|.  to  5  metres  per  second  surface 
Deprez*  velocity.  The  velocity  is  determined  by  means  of  an 
*  electrically-driven  tuning-fork,  the  traces  being  read  by 
means  of  a  vernier  gauge.  A  mercury  speed  indicator  of  the  Rams- 
bottom  type  enables  the  rotation  to  be  continuously  controlled 
(A.  Favarger,  V6iectriciU  et  ses  applicatians  d  la  ckrononUtrie). 

Astronomical  Chronographs. — ^The  astronomical  chronograph  is 
an  instrument  whereby  an  observer  is  enabled  to  register  the  time 
DeDt  ^^  transit  of  a  star  on  a  sheet  of  paper  attached  to  a  re- 

volving cylinder.  A  metal  cylinder  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
Eaper  is  rotated  by  clockwork  controlled  by  a  conical  pendulum,  or 
y  a  centrifugal  clock  governor  such  as  is  used  for  driving  a  telescope. 
By  means  of  a  screw  longer  than  the  cylinder,  mounted  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  rotated  by  the  clockwork,  a  carriage 
is  made  to  traverse  close  to  the  paper.  In  some  instruments  this 
carrislge  is  furnished  with  a  metal  point,  and  in  others  with  a  stylo* 


graphic  ink  pen.  The  point  or  pen  is  made  to  touch  the  paper  by  an 
electromagnet,  the  electric  current  of  which  is  closed  by  the  observer 
at  the  transit  instrument,  and  a  mark  is  recorded  on  the  revolving 
cylinder.  The  movement  of  the  same  point  or  pen  is  also  controlled 
by  a  standard  clock,  so  that  at  the  end  of  each  second  a  mark  is 
made.  The  cylinder  makes  one  revolution  per  minute,  and  the 
minute  is  indicated  by  the  omission  of  the  mark.  In  E.  J.  Dent's 
form  {Nature,  23,  p.  59)  continuous  observations  can  be  recorded  for 
6f  hours.  The  conical  pendulum  used  to  govern  the  rotation  of 
the  cylinder  was  the  invention  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy.  The  lower  end  is 
geared  to  a  metal  plate  which  sweeps  through  an  annular  trough 
nlled  with  glycerin  and  water.  When  the  path  of  the  pendulum 
exceeds  a  certain  diameter  it  causes  the  plate  to  enter  the  liquid  more 
deei^y,  its  motion  being  thereby  checked ;  also,  when  the  pendulum 
moves  in  a  smaller  circle  the  plate  is  lifted  out  of  the  liquid  and  the 
resistance  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  force.  The 
compensatory  action  is  considerable;  doublii^  the  driving  power 
produces  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  time.  To  prevent  the 
injury  of  the  conical  pendulum  and  the  wheel  work  by  any  sudden 
check  of  the  cylinder,  a  ratch-wheel  connexion  is  placed  between 
the  cylinder  and  the  train  of  wheel  work;  this  enables  the  pendulum 
to  run  on  until  it  gradually  comes  to  rest.  The  pendulum,  which 
weighs  about  18  lb,  is  compensated,  and  makes  one  revolution 
in  two  seconds;  it  is  suspended  from  a  bracket  by  means  of  two 
flexible  steel  springs  placeid  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

The  observatory  of  Washburn,  University  of  Wisconsin,  is 
furnished  with  a  chronograph  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  Dent 
{Annals  Harvard  Coll.  Obs.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  34),  out  in  this  instrument 
the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  is  controlled  by  a  double  conical  pen- 
dulum governor  of  peculiar  construction.  When  the  balls  fly  out 
beyond  a  certain  pomt,  one  of  them  engages  with  a  hook  attached 
to  a  brass  cylinder  which  embraces  the  vertical  axle  loosely.  When 
this  mass  is  pulled  aside  the  work  done  on  it  diminishes  the  speed  of 
the  governor.  The  pendulum  ball  usually  strikes  the  hook  from  60 
to  70  times  per  minute.  Governors  on  this  principle  were  adopted 
by  Alvan  Clark  for  driving  heliostats  in  the  United  States  Transit  of 
Venus  Expedition,  1874. 

In  the  astronomical  Chronograph  designed  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb 
(Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  July  1888),  the  recordmg  cylinders — two  in 
number — are  driven  by  a  weight  acting  on  a  train  of  wheel  Omtk, 
work  controlled  by  an  astronomical  telescope  governor. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  this  instrument  is  that  tne  axle  is  geared  to 
a  shaft  which  communicates  motion  to  the  cylinders  through  a 
mechanism  whereby  the  speed  of  rotation  is  constantly  corrected 
by  a  standard  clock.  Should  the  rotation  fall  below  the  correct 
speed  it  is  automatically  accelerated,  and  if  its  speed  of  rotation 
nses  above  the  correct  one  it  is  retarded.  The  accelerator  and 
retarder  are  thrown  into  action  by  electromagnets,  controlled  by  a 
"  detector  "  mounted  on  the  same  shaft.  The  rather  complicated 
mechanism  employed  to  effect  the  correction  is  described  and  fully 
illustrated  in  tne  reference  given.  The  cylinders  are  covered  with 
paper,  but  all  the  markings  are  made  with  a  stylographic  pen.  The 
marks  indicating  seconds  are  dots,  but  those  made  by  the  observer 
are  short  Unes.  When  an  observation  is  about  to  be  made  the 
observer  first  notes  the  hour  and  minute,  and,  by  pressing  a  contact 
key  attached  to  a  flexible  cord  at  the  transit  instrument,  marks 
the  paper  with  a  letter  in  Morse  telegraph  characters,  indicating 
the  hour  and  minute;  he  then  waits  till  a  micrometer  wire  cuts  a 
star  and  at  the  instant  closes  the  circuit,  so  that  the  second  and 
fraction  of  a  second  are  registered  on  the  chronograph  paper.  When 
a  set  of  observations  have  been  taken,  the  paper  is  removed  from 
the  cylinder,  and  the  same  results  are  obtained  by  applying  a 
suitably  divided  rule  to  the  marked  paper,  fractions  of  a  second 
being  estimated  by  applying  a  piece  of  glass  ruled  with  eleven 
straight  lines  converging  to  a  point.  The  ends  of  these  lines  on 
the  base  of  the  triangle  so  formed  are  equidistant  on  one  edge  of 
the  glass,  so  that  when  the  first  and  last  lines  are  so  placed  as  tc 
coincide  with  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  markings  of  a  second 
that  second  is'dividedf  into  ten  ec^ual  parts.  The  base  of  the  triangU 
is  always  kept  parallel  with  the  line  of  dots.  The  papers,  after  they 
have  been  examined  and  the  results  registered,  are  kept  for  reference. 

In  the  astronomical  chronograph  of  Hipp,  used  in  determining 
longitudes,  the  movement  of  a  recording  cylinder  is  regulated  by 
means  of  a  toothed  wheel,  the  last  of  a  clockwork  train,  hidp. 

controlled  by  a  vibrating  metal  tongue;  this  important  **vf» 

feature  is  described  in  detail  in  Favarger's  work  cited  above. 

Acoustic  Chronographs. — In  the  chronc^raph  devised  by  H.  V. 
Regnault  {Acad,  c&s  Sc,  1868)  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound 
propagated  through  a  great  length  of  pipe,  a  band  of  nerasuH. 
paper  27  mm.  wide  was  continuously  unrolled  from  a 
Dobbin  by  means  of  an  electromagnetic. engine.  In  its  passage  over  a 
pulley  it  passed  over  a  smoky  lamp  flame,  which  covered  it  with  a 
thin  depc^it  of  carbon.  It  next  passed  over  a  cylinder  in  contact 
with  the  style  of  a  tuning-fork  kept  in  vibration  by  electromagnets 
placed  on  either  side  of  its  prongs,  the  current  being  interrupt^  by 
the  fork ;  it  was  also  in  contact  with  an  electric  signal  controlled  by 
a  standard  clock.  Also  an  electromagnetic  signal  marked  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  time  period.  Thus  three  markings  were 
registered  on  the  band,  viz.  the  time  of  the  pendulum,  the  vibrations 
of  the  fork,  and  the  marking  of  the  signal  due  to  the  opening  and 
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cloeini^  o£  the  current  by  electrical  contacts  attached  to  diaphragms 
on  which  the  sound  wave  acted.  The  contacts  consisted  of  minute 
hammers  resting  on  metal  points  fixed  to  the  centre  of  diaphracms 
which  closed  the  end  of  the  experimental  pipes.  The  signal  marked 
the  instant  at  which  a  sound  wave  impinged  on  a  diaphragm.  The 
markings  on  the  paper  band  gave  the  period  of  time  between  two 
events,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  tunine-fork  per  second 
was  estimated  by  means  of  markings  due  to  the  clock.  The  sound 
wave  was  usually  originated  by  firing  a  pistol  into  the  pipe  furnished 
with  diaphragms  and  contact  pieces. 

In  the  chronographic  use  of  the  Morse  telegraph  instrument 
(Stewart  and  Gee,  Elementary  Practical  Phvs.  p.  234)  a  circuit  is 
Ayf^g  arranged  which  includes  a  seconds*  pendulum  furnished 
^l^p^ffy,  with  a  fine  platinum  wire  below  the  bob,  which  sweeps 
^^^'  through  a  small  mass  of  mercury  forming  a  part  of  the 
circuit.  There  is  a  Morse  key  for  closing  the  circuit.  A  fast-running 
Morse  instrument  and  a  battery  are  placed  across  this  circuit  as  a 
shunt.  A  succession  of  dots  is  made  on  the  paper  ribbon  by  the  circuit 
bein^  closed  by  the  pendulum,  and  the  space  between  each  adjacent 
dot  mdicates  a  period  of  one  second's  duration.  Also,  when  the  key 
is  depressed,  a  mark  is  made  on  the  paper.  To  measure  a  period  of 
time,  the  key  is  depressed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period, 
causing  two  dots  to  be  made  on  the  ribbon;  the  interval  between 
these,  when  measured  by  the  intervals  due  to  the  pendulum,  gives  the 
length  of  the  period  in  seconds,  and  also  in  fractions  of  a  second,  when 
the  seconds'  interval  is  subdivided  into  convenient  equal  parts. 
This  apparatus  has  been  used  in  determination  of  the  velocity  of 
sound.  I  n  the  break  circuit  arrangement  of  pendulum  key  and  M  orse 
instrument  the  markings  appear  as  breaks  in  a  line  which  would  other- 
wise be  continuous.  This  combination  was  employed  by  Professors 
W.  E.  Ayrton  and  J.  Perry  in  their  determination  of  the  acceleration 
of  gravity  at  Toldo,  1877-1878  {Proc.  Phys.  Soc,  Land.  3,  p.  268). 

In  the  tuning-fork  electro-chronograph  attributed  to  Hipp  a 
metal  cylinder  covered  with  smoked  glazed  paper  is  rotated  uniformly 
^.  by  clockwork,  a  tuning-iork  armecl  with  a  metallic  style 

"'1^  being  so  adjusted  that  it  makes  a  clear  fine  line  on  the 

smoked  paper.  The  tuning-fork  is  placed  in  the  secondary  circuit 
of  an  inauction  coil,  so  that  when  the  primary  circuit  is  broken  an 
induced  spark  removes  a  speck  of  black  from  the  paper  and  leaves 
a  mark.  The  time  period  is  deduced  bv  counting  the  number  of 
vibrations  and  fractions  of  vibration  of  the  tuning-fork  as  recorded 
by  a  sinuous  line  on  the  cylinder.  In  later  forms  of  this  instrument 
the  cylinder  advances  as  it  rotates,  and  a  spiral  line  is  traced.  To 
obtain  good  results  the  spark  must  be  very  small,  for  when  large 
it  often  leaps  laterally  from  the  end  of  the  st^Ie,  and  does  not  give 
the  true  position  of  tne  style  when  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  same 
arrangement  of  tuning-fork  and  revolving  cylinder,  with  the  addition 
--  of  a  standard  clock,  has  been  used  by  A.  M.  Mayer  (Trans. 

^^*''*  Nat,  Acad.  Set.  U.S.A.  vol.  iii.)  and  others  for  calibrating 
tuning-forks,  and  comparing  their  vibrations  directly  with  the  beats 
of  the  pendulum  of  a  standard  clock  the  rate  of  which  is  known. 
The  pendulum  marks  and  breaks  the  primary  circuit  by  carrying  a 
small  platinum  wire  through  a  small  mercuiy  meniscus.  Better  and 
apparently  certain  contacts  can  be  obtainea  from  platinum  contact- 
pieces,  broughtftogether  above  the  pendulum  by  means  of  a  toothed 
wheel  on  the  scape- wheel  arbor.  Sparking  at  the  contact  points 
is  ^^reatly  reduced  by  placing  a  couple  of  lead  plates  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  as  a  shunt  across  the  battery  circuit. 

For  Physiological  Purposes. — A.  Pick's  pendulum  myograph  or 
muscle-trace  recorder  is  described  in  Vierteljahrsschr.  der  naturforsch, 
p.  J,  Ges.  in  ZUricht  1862,  S.  307,  and  in  Text-book  of  Physiology, 

M.  Foster,  pp.  42,  45.  It  was  used  to  obtain  a  record 
of  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  when  stimulated.  In  many  respects 
the  instrument  is  similar  to  the  electro-ballistic  chronograph  of 
Navez.  A  long  pendulum,  consisting  of  a  braced  metal  frame, 
carries  at  its  lower  end  a  sheet  of  smoked  glass.  The  pendulum 
swings  about  an  axis  supported  by  a  wall  bracket.  Previous  to  an 
experiment,  the  pendulum  is  held  on  one  side  of  its  lowest  position 
by  a  spring  catch ;  when  this  is  depressed  it  is  free  to  swing.  At  the 
end  ot  its  swing  it  engages  with  another  spring  catch.  In  front  of 
the  moving  glass  plate  a  tunine-fork  is  fixed,  also  a  lever  actuated 
by  the  muscle  to  be  electrical^^  stimulated.  When  the  pendulum 
swings  through  its  arc,  it  knocks  over  the  contact  key  in  the  primary 
circuit  of  an  induction  coil,  the  secondary  of  which  is  in  connexion 
with  the  muscle.  The  smoked  plate  receives  the  traces  of  the  style 
of  the  tuning-fork  and  of  the  lever  attached  to  the  muscle,  and  also 
the  trace  ot  an  electromagnetic  signal  which  marks  the  instant  at 
which  the  primary  circuit  is  broken.  After  the  traces  are  made, 
they  are  ruled  through  with  radial  lines,  cutting  the  three  traces, 
and  the  time  intervals  between  different  parts  of  the  muscle  curve 
are  measured  in  terms  of  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  tuning-fork, 
as  in  other  chronographs  in  which  the  tuning-fork  is  employed. 

In  the  spring  myograph  of  E.  Du  Bois  Reymond  (Munk's  Physio- 
logic des  Menschen,  p.  398)  a  smoked  glass  plate  attached  to  a  metal 
DaBoiB  ^^  '®  *^^^  %  *  spiral  spring  alonff  two  guides  with  a 
tfeymoad.  '^^^^ci^V  which  is  not  uniform.  The  traces  of  a  style 
moved  by  the  muscle  under  examination,  and  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  are  recorded  on  the  glass  plate,  the  shooter  during  its  traverse 
knocking  over  one  or  more  electric  keys,  which  break  the  primary  cir- 
cuit of  an  induction  coil,  the  induced  current  stimulating  the  muscle. 


In  the  photo-electric  chronograph  devised  by  G.  J.  Burch,  F.R.S. 
{Journ.  of  Physiology,  18,  p.  125  ;£/ec^ru:ia»,  37,  p.  436),  therapidmove- 
ments  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  capillary  electrometer 
used  in  physiological  research  are  recorded  on  a  sensitive  Butca, 
plate  moving  at  a  uniform  angular  velocity.  The  trace  of  the  vibrat- 
ing prongs  of  a  tuning-fork  of  known  period  is  also  recorded  on  the 
plate,  the  light  used  being  that  of  the  electric  arc.  The  images  of 
the  meniscus  of  the  mercury  column  and  of  the  moving  fork  are 
focused  on  the  plate  by  a  lens.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
with  this  instrument. 

An  important  development  of  a  branch  of  chronography  is  due 
to  E.  T.  Marey  (Comptes  rendus^  7.  aodt  1882,  and  Le  Mowement,  par 
E.  J.  Marey,  Paris,  1894),  who  employed  a  photographic  .-^ 
plate  for  receiving  successive  pictures  of  moving  objects,  ^"•''v* 
at  definite  times,  when  investigating  the  movements  of  animals,  birds, 
fishes,  insects,  and  also  microscopic  objects  such  as  vorticellae.  The 
instrument  in  one  of  its  forms  consisted  of  a  camera  and  lens.  In 
front  of  the  sensitive  plate  and  close  to  it  a  disk,  pierced  with  radial 
slits,  revolved  at  a  given  angular  velocity,  ana  each  time  a  slit 
passed  by  the  plate  was  exposed.  But  since,  in  the  time  of  passage 
of  the  space  between  the  slits,  the  object  had  moved  by  a  certain 
amount  across  the  field  of  view,  a  fresh  impression  was  produced  at 
each  exposure.  The  object,  well  illuminated  by  sunlip^ht,  moved  in 
front  of^a  black  background.  Since  the  angular  velocity  of  the  disk 
was  known,  and  the  number  of  slits,  the  time  between  the  successive 
positions  of  the  object  was  also  known. 

Marey^  (La  MStkode  graphique,  pp.  133,  142,  456),  by  means  of 
pneumatic  signals  and  a  rotating  cylinder  covered  with  smoked 
glazed  paper,  measured  the  time  of  the  movements  of  the  limbs  of 
animals.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  recording  cylinder  rotated 
at  a  uniform  angular  velocity  by  clockwork  controlled  by  a  fan 
governor,  and  pneumatic  signal,  constructed  thus.  ^  One  end  of 
a  closed  shallow  cylinder,  about  4  cm.  dia.,  is  furnished  with  a 
stretched  rubber  membrane.  A  light  lever,  moving  about  an  axis 
near  the  edge  of  the  cylinder,  is  attached  to  the  centie  of  the  mem- 
brane by  a  short  rod,  its  free  end  moving  as  the  membrane  is  dis- 
tended. The  cylinder  is  connected  by  a  flexible  tube  with  a  similar 
cylinder  and  membrane,  but  without  a  lever,  which  is  attached  to 
tnat  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal  the  movement  of  which  is  under 
investigation.  The  system  is  full  of  air,  so  that  when  the  membrane 
attach^  to  the  animal  is  compressed,  the  membrane  which  moves 
the  lever  is  distended  and  the  lever  moved.  Its  end,  which 
carries  a  scribing  point,  marks  the  smoked  paper  on  the  rotating 
cylinder.  The  pneumatic  signal  is  called  by  Marey  **  tambour  a 
levier." 

References  to  Chronographic  Methods: — (i>  Chronojgraphs  used  in 
Physiology :  Helmholtz.  "  On  Methods  of  measuring  very  small 
Portions  of  Time,"  Phu.  Mag.  (1853),  6;  Id.,  Verhandlungen  der 
physikalisch-medicinischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wiirzburg  (1872) ;  Harless, 

Das  Attwood'sche  Myographion,"  Abhandlungen  der  k.  bayerischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  (1 862);  Id.,  FaU-Myoeraphion  auf- 
gestellt  in  der  Wiener  WdtaussteUung  in  der  Abteilungfur  das  Unter* 
richtswesen  von  Ungarn  (Budapest,  1873);  Hensen,  Myographion 
mit  vibratorischer  Bewegung,"  Arbeiten  aus  dem  Kieler  physiol. 
Instit.  (1868);  BrOcke,  SUzungsber.  d  Wien.  Acad.  (1877);  Pfltiger, 
"  Myographion  ohneBewegung,"  UntersuchungenuberdiePhysiologie 


des  Electrotonus  (1859);  PouUlet,  CompL  rend.  (1844);  L  Munk, 
Physiologic  des  Menschen  (for  Pfluger's  cylinder  governed  by  conical 
pendulum);  J.  G.  M'Kendrick,  Life  in  Motion  (i8p2)  (for  early 
form  of  cylinder  chrono^aph  by  Thomas  Young) ;  Stirling,  Outlines 
of  Practical  Physiology  (for  reaction-time  chronographs  of  T.  Galton 
and  Exner).  (2)  Chronographs  used  in  gun  work  and  for  other 
purposes:  Sabine,  Phil.  Ma^  (1876);  Moisson,  Notice  sur  la 
chronographic  systhne  Schultz  O^ans,  1875) ;  Paul  la  Cour,  La  Roue 
phonique  (Copenhagen.  1878) ;  Mach,  "  Collected  Papers  on  Chrono- 
graphs," Nature,  42,  p.  250;  C.  V.  Boys,  "  Bullets  photographed  in 
Flight,"  Nature,  47,  p.  415;  Pneumatic  Tube  Co.,  Paris,  "  Chrono- 
graph," Nature,  9,  p.  105;  G.  C.  Foster,  "  Laboratory  Chronograph," 
Nature,  13,  p.  139;  E.  S.  Holden,  "Astronomical  Chronograph," 
Nature,  26,  p.  368 ;  D'Arsonval,  La  Lumihe  ilectrigue  (1887) ;  Dunn, 
"  The  Photo-retardograph,"  Journal  United  States  ArtUkry,  8,  p.  20; 
E.  J.  Marey,  Im  Mithhde  ^raphique  (for  Deprez  acc^l^ographe) ; 
Werner   Siemens,    "  Electnc    Spark   Chronograph,"    Wied.    Ann. 

(1845),  66.  (F.  J.  J.-S.) 

« 

CHRONOLOOT  (Or.  xpomhxrYia,  computation  of  time, 
XP&vos),  the  science  which  treats  of  time,  its  object  being  to 
arrange  and  exhibit  the  various  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  world  in  the  order  of  their  succession, 
and  to  ascertain  the  intervals  of  time  between  them.  The 
term  "  chronology  "  is  also  used  of  the  order  in  time  itself,  as 
adopted,  and  of  the  system  by  which  the  order  is  fixed. 

The  preservation  of  any  record,  however  rude,  of  the  lapse  of 
time  implies  some  knowledge  of  the  celestial  motions,  by  which' 
alone  time  can  be  accurately  measured,  and  some  advancement 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  which  could  be  attained  only  by  the 
accumulated  experience  of  many  generations  (see  Ttits).    Before 
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the  invention  of  letters  the  memory  of  past  transactions  could 
not  be  preserved  beyond  a  few  years  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy.  Events  which  greatly  affected  the  physical 
condition  of  the  human  race,  or  were  of  a  nature  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  might  be  vaguely  transmitted  through  several  ages 
by  traditional  narrative;  but  intervals  of  time,  expressed  by 
abstract  numbers,  and  these  constantly  varying  besides,  would 
soon  escape  the  memory.  The  invention  of  the  art  of 
writing  afforded  the  means  of  substituting  precise  and  per- 
manent records  for.  vague  and  evanescent  tradition;  but  in  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  mankind  had  learned  neither  to  estimate 
accurately  the  duration  of  time,  nor  to  refer  passing  events  to 
any  fixed  epoch. 

For  these  reasons  the  attempt  at  an  accurate  chronology  of 
the  early  ages  of  the  world  is  only  of  recent  origin.  After 
political  relations  began  to  be  established,  the  necessity  of 
preserving  a  register  of  passing  seasons  and  years  would  soon 
be  felt,  and  the  practice  of  recording  important  transactions 
must  have  grown  up  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  social  life. 
But  of  these  deliberate  early  records  a  very  small  portion  only 
has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism. 

The  earliest  written  annals  of  the  Greeks,  Etruscans  and 
Romans  are  irretrievably  lost.  The  traditions  of  the  Druids 
perished  with  them.  A  Chinese  emperor  has  the  credit  of  burning 
"  the  books  "  extant  in  his  day  (about  220  B.C.),  and  of  burying 
aHve  the  scholars  who  were  acquainted  with  them.  And  a 
Spanish  adventurer  destroyed  the  picture  records  which  were 
found  in  the  pueblo  of  Montezuma. 

Of  the  more  formal  historical  writings  in  which  the  first 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  in  the  direction  of  systematic 
chronology  we  have  no  knowledge  at  first-hand.  Of  Hellanicus, 
the  Greek  logographer,  who  appears  to  have  lived  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and  who  drew  up  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  the  priestesses  of  Here  at  Argos;  of  Ephorus,  who 
lived  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  first 
Greek  who  attempted  the  composition  of  a  universal  history ; 
and  of  Timaeus,  who  in  the  following  century  wrote  an  elaborate 
history  of  Sicily,  in  which  he  set  the  example  of  using  the 
Olympiads  as  the  basis  of  chronology,  the  works  have  perished 
and  our  meagre  knowledge  of  their  contents  is  derived  only  from 
fragmentary  citations  in  later  writers.  The  same  fate  has 
befallen  the  works  of  Berossus  and  Manetho,  Eratosthenes  and 
Apollodorus.  Berossus,  a  priest  of  Belus  Hving  at  Babylon  in 
the  3rd  century  B.C.,  added  to  his  historical  account  of  Babylonia 
a  chronological  list  of  its  kings,  which  he  claimed  to  have  compiled 
from  genmne  archives  preserved  in  the  temple.  Manetho, 
likewise  a  priest,  living  at  Sebennytus  in  Lower  Egjrpt  in  the 
3rd  century  B.C.,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Egypt,  with  an 
account  of  its  thirty  dynasties  of  sovereigns,  which  he  professed 
to  have  drawn  from  genuine  archives  in  the  keeping  of  the 
priests.  Of  these  works  fragments  only,  more  or  less  copious 
and  accurate,  have  been  preserved.  Eratosthenes,  who  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  was  keeper  of  the  famous 
Alexandrian  library,  not  only  made  himself  a  great  name  by 
his  important  work  on  geography,  but  by  his  treatise  entitled 
Chronographiay  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  establish  an  exact 
scheme  of  general  chronology,  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
"  father  of  chronology."  His  method  of  procedure,  however, 
was  usually  conjectural;  and  guess-work,  however  careful, 
acute  and  plausible,  is  still  guess-work  and  not  testimony. 
Apollodorus,  an  Athenian  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  century  B.C.,  wrote  a  metrical  chronicle  of  events,  ranging 
from  the  supposed  period  of  the  fall  of  Troy  to  his  own  day. 
These  writers  were  followed  by  other  investigators  and 
S3rstematizers  in  the  same  field,  but  their  works  are  lost.  Of  the 
principal  later  writers  whose  works  are  extant,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  what  little  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  labours  of  their 
predecessors,  mention  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  absence  or  incompleteness  of  authentic  records,  however, 
is  not  the  only  source  of  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the  chronology 
of  remote  ages.    There  can  be  no  exact  computation  of  time  or 


placing  of  events  without  a  fixed  point  or  epoch  from  which  the 
reckoning  takes  its  start.  It  was  long  before  this  was  apprehended. 
When  it  began  to  be  seen,  various  epochs  were  selected  by  various 
writers;  and  at  first  each  small  separate  community  had  its 
own  epoch  and  method  of  time-reckoning.  Thus  in  one  city 
the  reckoning  was  by  succession  of  kings,  in  another  by  archons 
or  annual  magistrates,  in  a  third  by  succession  of  priests.  It 
seems  now  surprising  that  vague  counting  by  generations  should 
so  long  have  prevailed  and  satisfied  the  wants  of  inquiring  men, 
and  that  so  simple,  precise  and  seemingly  obvious  a  plan  as 
counting  by  years,  the  largest  natural  division  of  time,  did  not 
occur  to  any  investigator  before  Eratosthenes. 

Precision,  which  was  at  first  unattainable  for  want  of  an  epoch, 
was  afterwards  no  less  imattainable  from  the  multiplicity,  and 
sometimes  the  variation,  of  epochs.  But  by  a  natural  process 
the  mischief  was  gradually  and  partially  remedied.  The  ex- 
tension of  intercourse  between  the  various  small  groups  or 
societies  of  men,  and  still  more  their  union  in  larger  groups,  made 
a  common  epoch  necessary,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
starting  point  by  each  larger  group.  These  leading  epochs 
continued  in  use  for  many  centuries.  The  task  of  the  chronologer 
was  thus  simplified  and  reduced  to  a  study  and  comparison  of 
dates  in  a  few  leading  systems. 

The  most  important  of  these  systems  in  what  we  call  ancient 
times  were  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  The 
Jews  had  no  general  era,  properly  so  called.  In  the  history 
of  Babylonia,  the  fixed  point  from  which  time  was  reckoned 
was  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  747  B.C.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
reckoning  was  by  Olympiads,  the  point  of  departure  being  the 
year  in  which  Coroebus  was  victor  in  the  Olympic  Games,  776  b.c. 
The  Roman  chronology  started  from  the  foimdation  of  the  city, 
the  year  of  which,  however,  was  variously  given  by  different 
authors.  The  most  generally  adopted  was  that  assigned  by 
Varro,  753  B.C.  It  is  noteworthy  how  nearly  these  three  great 
epochs  approach  each  other, — ^aU  lying  near  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century  B.C.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  beginning 
of  an  era  and  its  adoption  and  use  as  such  are  not  the  same  thing, 
nor  are  they  necessarily  synchronous.  Of  the  three  ancient  eras 
above  spoken  of,  the  earliest  is  that  of  the  Olympiads,  next  that 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  latest  the  era  of  Nabonassar. 
But  in  order  of  adoption  and  actual  usage  the  last  is  first.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  year  of  its  origin.  It  is 
not  known  when  the  Romans  began  to  use  their  era.  The 
Olympiads  were  not  in  current  use  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C.,  when  Timaeus,  as  already  mentioned,  set  the 
example  of  reckoning  by  them. 

Even  after  the  adoption  in  Europe  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
great  variety  of  methods  of  dating — national,  provincial  and 
ecclesiastical — grew  up  and  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  different 
countries,  thus  renewing  in  modem  times  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced in  ancient  times  from  diversities  of  reckoning.  An 
acquaintance  with  these  various  methods  is  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  the  charters,  chronicles  and  legal  instruments  of  the 
middle  ages. 

In  reckoning  years  from  any  fixed  epoch  in  constant  succession, 
the  number  denoting  the  years  is  necessarily  always  on  the 
increase.  But  rude  nations  and  illiterate  people  seldom  attach 
any  definite  idea  to  large  numbers.  Hence  it  has  been  a  practice, 
very  extensively  followed,  to  employ  cycles  or  p>eriods,  consisting 
of  a  moderate  number  of  years,  and  to  distinguish  and  reckon 
the  years  by  their  number  in  the  cycle.  The  Chinese  and  other 
nations  of  Asia  reckon,  not  only  the  years,  but  also  the  months 
and  days,  by  cycles  of  sixty.  The  Saros  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the 
Olympiad  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  Indiction  are  instances 
of  this  mode  of  reckoning  time.  Several  cycles  were  formerly 
known  in  Europe;  but  most  of  them  were  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  solar  and  lunar  divisions  of  time,  and 
were  rather  employed  in  the  regtilation  of  the  calendar  than 
as  chronological  eras.  They  are  frequently,  however,  of  very 
great  use  in  fixing  dates  that  have  been  otherwise  imperfectly 
expressed,  and  consequently  form  important  elements  of 
chronology.  (W.  L.  R.  C.) 
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Modern  Restdts  of  Archaeological  Research, 

When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  English  throne,  4004  B.c. 
was  still  accepted,  in  all  sobriety,  as  the  date  of  the  creation  of 
the  world.  Perhaps  no  single  statement  could  more  vividly 
emphasize  the  change  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  scholars 
regard  the  chronology  of  ancient  history  than  the  citation  of 
this  indisputable  fact.  To-day,  though  Bibles  are  still  printed 
with  the  year  4004  B.C.  in  the  margin  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  no  scholar  would  pretend  to  regard  this  reference 
seriously.  On  the  contrary,  the  scholarship  of  to-day  regards 
the  fifth  millennium  B.C.  as  well  within  the  historical  period  for 
such  nations  as  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians.  It  has 
come  to  be  fully  accepted  that  when  we  use  such  a  phrase  as 
"  the  age  of  the  world  "  we  are  dealing  with  a  period  that  must 
be  measured  not  in  thousands  but  in  millions  of  years;  and  that 
to  the  age  of  man  must  be  allotted  a  period  some  hundreds  of 
times  as  great  as  the  five  thousand  and  odd  years  allowed  by  the 
old  chronologists.  This  changed  point  of  view,  needless  to  say, 
has  not  been  reached  without  ardent  and  even  bitter  controversy. 
Yet  the  transformation  is  unequivocal;  and  the  revised  concep- 
tion no  longer  seems  to  connote  the  theological  implications  that 
were  at  first  ascribed  to  it.  It  has  now  become  obvious  that  the 
data  aflForded  by  the  Hebrew  writings  should  never  have  been 
regarded  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  exact  historical 
computations:  that,  in  short,  no  historian  working  along  modern 
scientific  lines  could  well  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  Pentateuch  afforded  an  adequate 
chronology  of  world-history.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  to  many  generations  of  close  scholarship  these  genealogical 
hsts  seemed  to  convey  such  knowledge  in  the  most  precise  terms, 
and  that  at  so  recent  a  date  as,  for  example,  the  year  in  which 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
rank  heresy  to  question  the  historical  accuracy  and  finaUty  of 
chronologies  which  had  no  other  source  or  foimdation. 

This  changed  point  of  view  regarding  the  chronology  of  history 
may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  evidence 
obtained  in  a  single  field  of  inquiry,  the  field,  namely,  of  archaeo- 
logy. No  doubt  the  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth  and  as 
tp  the  antiquity  of  man  was  gathered  by  a  class  of  workers  not 
formally  included  in  the  ranks  of  the  archaeologist:  workers 
commonly  spoken  of  as  palaeontologists,  anthropologists, 
ethnologists  and  the  like.  But  the  distinction  scarcely  covers  a 
real  difference.  The  scope  of  the  archaeologist's  studies  must 
include  every  department  of  the  ancient  history  of  man  as 
preserved  in  antiquities  of  whatever  character,  be  they  tumuli 
along  the  Baltic,  fossil  skulls  and  graven  bones  from  die  caves 
of  France,  the  flint  implements,  pottery,  and  mummies  of  Egypt, 
tablets  and  bas-reliefs  from  Mesopotamia,  coins  and  sculptures 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  inscriptions,  waxen  tablets,  parchment 
rolls,  and  papyri  of  a  relatively  late  period  of  classical  antiquity. 
If  at  one  time  the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome  claimed  the 
almost  undisputed  attention  of  the  archaeologist,  that  time  has 
long  since  passed.  For  the  most  important  historical  records 
that  have  come  to  us  in  recent  decades  we  have  to  thank  the 
Orientalist,  though  the  classical  explorer  has  been  by  no  means 
idle.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  in  general  terms  the 
import  of  the  message  of  archaeological  discovery  in  the  Victorian 
Era  in  its  bearings  upon  the  great  problems  of  world-history. 

A  start  was  made  through  the  efforts  of  the  palaeontologists 
and  geologists,  with  only  indirect  or  incidentzd  aid  from  the 
Cft/Mi-  archaeologists.  The  new  movement  began  actively 
oi9gyof  with  James  Hutton  in  the  later  years  of  the  i8th 
*nctefl<  century,  and  was  forwarded  by  the  studies  of  William 
^'■'"'y-  Smith  in  England  and  of  Cuvier  in  France;  but  the 
really  efficient  champion  of  the  conception  that  the  earth  is  very 
old  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
epoch-making  Principles  of  Geology  only  a  few  years  before 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  Lyell  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction,  or — ^perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said — to  the  dis- 
satisfaction, of  his  contemporaries  that  the  story  of  the  geological 
ages  as  recorded  in  the  strata  of  the  earth  becomes  intelligible 


only  when  vast  stretches  of  time  are  presi^posed.  Of  course 
the  demonstration  was  not  accepted  at  once.  On  the  contrary, 
the  champions  of  the  tradition  that  the  earth  was  less  than  six 
thousand  years  old  held  their  ground  most  tenaciously,  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Victorian  era  were  years  of  bitter  controversy. 
The  result  of  the  contest  was  never  in  doubt,  however,  for  the 
geological  evidence,  once  it  had  been  gathered,  was  unequivocal; 
and  by  about  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  the  age  of  the  earth  must  be  measiured  by  an  utterly 
different  standard  from  that  hitherto  in  vogue.  This  concession, 
however,  by  no  means  implied  a  like  change  of  view  regarding 
the  age  of  man.  A  fresh  volume  of  evidence  required  to  be 
gathered,  and  a  new  controversy  to  be  waged,  before  the  old 
data  for  the  creation  of  man  coidd  be  abandoned.  Lyell  again 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  progressive  movement,  and  his  work 
on  The  Antiquity  of  Man,  published  in  1863,  gave  currency  for 
the  first  time  to  the  new  opinions.  The  evidence  upon  which 
these  opinions  were  based  had  been  gathered  by  such  anthro- 
pologists as  Schmerling,  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  others,  and 
it  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  finding  of  implements  of  human 
construction  associated  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  in 
the  beds  of  caves,  and  with  the  recovery  of  similar  antiquities 
from  alluvial  deposits  the  great  age  of  which  was  demonstrated 
by  their  depth.  Every  item  of  the  evidence  was  naturally 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  but  at  last  the  conservatives 
were  forced  reluctantly  to  confess  themselves  beaten.  Their 
traditional  arguments  were  powerless  before  the  array  of  data 
marshalled  by  the  new  science  of  prehistoric  archaeology.  Look- 
ing back  even  at  the  short  remove  of  a  single  generation,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate  how  revolutionary  was  the  conception  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  thus  inculcated.  It  rudely  shocked  the 
traditional  attitude  of  scholarship  towards  the  history  of  our 
race.  It  disturbed  the  most  cherished  traditions  and  the  most 
sacred  themes.  It  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of 
reUgion  itself.  Yet  the  present  generation  accepts  the  antiquity 
of  man  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact.  Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere, 
the  heresy  of  an  elder  day  has  come  to  seem  almost  an  axiomatic 
truth. 

If  we  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian 
era  and  ask  what  was  then  known  of  the  history  of  Ancient 
^Sypty  Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor,  we  find  ourselves  con* 
fronted  with  a  startling  paucity  of  knowledge.  The  key  to  the 
mysteries  of  Egyptian  history  had  indeed  been  found,  thanks 
to  the  recent  efforts  of  Thomas  Yoimg  and  Champollion,  but  the 
deciphering  of  inscriptions  had  not  yet  progressed  far  enough 
to  give  more  than  a  vague  inkling  of  what  was  to  follow.  It 
remained,  then,  virtually  true,  as  it  had  been  for  two  thousand 
years,  that  for  all  that  we  could  learn  of  the  history  of'  the  Old 
Orient  in  pre-classical  days,  we  must  go  solely  to  the  pages  of 
the  Bible  and  to  a  few  classical  authors,  notably  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  A  comparatively  few  pages  sunmied  up,  in  language 
often  vague  and  mystical,  all  that  the  modem  world  had  been 
permitted  to  remember  of  the  history  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
antiquity.  To  these  nations  the  classical  writers  had  ascribed 
a  traditional  importance,  the  glamour  of  which  still  lighted  their 
names,  albeit  revealing  them  in  the  vague  twilight  of  tradition 
rather  than  in  the  clear  light  of  history.  It  would  have  been  a 
bold,  not  to  say  a  reckless,  dreamer  who  dared  predict  that  any 
future  researches  could  restore  to  us  the  lost  knowledge  that  had 
been  forgotten  for  more  than  two  millenniums.  Yet  the  Victorian 
era  was  scarcely  ushered  in  before  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
began,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  noost  astounding  discoveries 
and  to  an  altogether  unprecedented  extension  of  historical 
knowledge.  Early  in  the  'forties  the  Frenchman  Botta,  quickly 
followed  by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  began  making  excavations  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  the  name  and  fame  of  which  were  a 
tradition  having  scarcely  more  than  mythical  status.  The  spade 
of  the  discoverer  soon  showed  that  all  the  fabled  glories  of  the 
ancient  Assyrian  capital  were  founded  on  realities,  and  evidence 
was  afforded  of  a  state  of  civilization  and  culture  such  as  few 
men  supposed  to  have  existed  on  the  earth  before  the  Golden  Age 
of  Greece.     Not  merely  were  artistic  sculptures  and  bas-reliefs 
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found  that  demonstrated  a  high  development  of  artistic  genius, 
but  great  libraries  were  soon  revealed, — ^books  consisting  of 
bricks  of  various  sizes,  or  of  cylinders  of  the  same  material, 
mscribed  while  in  the  state  of'  day  with  curious  characters 
which  became  indelible  when  baking  transformed  the  clay  into 
brick.  No  one  was  able  to  guess,  even  in  the  vaguest  way,  the 
exact  interpretation  of  these  odd  characters;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  constituted  a  system  of 
writing,  and  that  the  piles  of  inscribed  tablets  were  veritable 
books.  There  were  numerous  sceptics,  however,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  import  of  the  message  so  obviously 
locked  in  these  curious  inscriptions  must  for  ever  remain  an 
absolute  mystery.  Here,  it  was  said,  were  inscriptions  written 
in  an  tmknown  character  and  in  a  language  that  for  at  least  two 
thousand  years  had  been  absolutely  forgotten.  In  such  circum- 
stances nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  enable  human  ingenuity 
to  fathom  the  secret.  Yet  the  feat  pronounced  impossible  by 
mid-century  scepticism  was  accomplished  by  contemporary 
scholarship,  amidst  the  clamour  of  opposition  and  incredulity. 
Its  success  contains  at  once  a  warning  to  those  doubters  who  are 
always  crying  out  that  we  have  reached  the  limitations  of 
knowledge,  and  an  encouragement  and  stimulus  to  would-be 
explorers  of  new  intellectual  realms. 

In  a  few  words  the  manner  of  the  discovery  was  this.  It 
appears  at  a  glance  that  the  Assyrian  written  character  consists 
of  groups  of  horizontal,  vertical  or  oblique  strokes.  The 
characters  thus  composed,  though  so  simple  as  to  their  basal 
unit,  are  appallingly  complex  in  their  elaboration.  The  Assyrians 
with  all  their  culture,  never  attained  the  stage  of  analysis  which 
demonstrates  that  only  a  few  fundamental  sounds  are  involved 
in  human  speech,  and  hence  that  it  is  possible  to  express  all  the 
niceties  of  utterance  with  an  alphabet  of  little  more  than  a  score 
of  letters.  Halting  just  short  of  this  analysis,  the  Assyrian 
ascribed  syllabic  values  to  the  characters  of  his  script,  and  hence, 
instead  of  finding  twenty  odd  characters  sufficient,  he  required 
about  five  himdred.  There  was  a  further  complication  in  that 
each  one  of  these  characters  had  at  least  two  different  phonetic 
values;  and  there  were  other  intricacies  of  usage  which,  had  they 
been  foreknown  by  inquirers  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
might  well  have  made  the  problem  of  decipherment  seem  an 
utterly  hopeless  one.  Fortunately  it  chanced  that  another 
people,  the  Persians,  had  adopted  the  Assyrian  wedge-shaped 
stroke  as  the  foundation  of  a  written  character,  but  making  that 
anal3r8is  of  which  the  Ass3nians  had  fallen  short,  had  borrowed 
only  so  many  characters  as  were  necessary  to  represent  the 
alphabetical  sounds.  This  made  the  problem  of  deciphering 
Persian  inscriptions  a  relatively  easy  one.  In  point  of  fact  this 
problem  had  been  partially  solved  in  the  early  days  of  the  19th 
century,  thanks  to  the  sagacious  guesses  of  the  German  philo- 
logist Grotefend.  Working  with  some  inscriptions  from  Perse- 
polis  which  were  found  to  contain  references  to  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  Grotefend  had  established  the  phonetic  values  of  certain 
of  the  Persian  characters,  and  his  successors  were  perfecting 
the  discovery  just  about  the  time  when  the  new  Assyrian  finds 
were  made.  It  chanced  that  there  existed  on  the  polished 
surface  of  a  diff  at  Behistun  in  western  Persia  a  tri-linguai 
inscription  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  had  been  made  by 
Queen  Semiramis  of  Nineveh,  but  which,  as  is  now  known,  was 
really  the  work  of  King  Darius.  One  of  the  languages  of  this 
inscription  was  Persian;  another,  as  it  now  ai^>eared,  was 
A8S3rrian,  the  language  of  the  newly  discovered  books  from  the 
libraries  of  Nineveh.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
inscriptions  were  identical  in  meaning;  and  fortunately  it 
proved,  when  the  inscriptions  were  made  accessible  to  investiga- 
tion through  the  efforts  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  that  the  Persian 
inscription  contained  a  large  number  of  proper  names.  It  was 
well  known  that  proper  names  are  usually  transcribed  from  one 
language  into  another  with  a  tolerably  close  retention  of  thdr 
original  sounds.  For  example,  the  Greek  names  Ptolemaios 
and  Kleopatra  became  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  language  and 
appeared  regularly  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  after  Alexander's 
general  became  king  of  Eg3rpt.    Similarly,  the  Greek  names 


Kyros,  Dareios  SLndXerxes  were  as  dose  an  imitation  aspracticable 
of  the  native  names  of  these  Persian  monarchs.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  proper  names  found  in  the  Persian  portion  of  the 
Behistun  inscription  occurred  also  in  the  Ass3rrian  portion, 
retaining  virtually  the  same  sotmd  in  each,  a  clue  to  the  phonetic 
values  of  a  large  number  of  the  Ass3nian  characters  was  obviously 
at  hand.  Phonetic  values  known,  Ass3rrian  was  found  to  be  a 
Semitic  language  cognate  to  Hebrew. 

These  dues  were  followed  up  by  a  considerable  number  of 
investigators,  with  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  the  van.  Thanks 
to  their  efforts,  the  new  sdence  of  Assyriology  came  into  being, 
and  before  long  the  message  of  the  Assyrian  books  had  ceased  to 
be  an  enigma.  Of  course  this  work  was  not  accomplished  in  a 
day  or  in  a  year,  but,  considering  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
it  was  carried  forward  with  marvellous  expedition.  In  1857  the 
new  scholarship  was  put  to  a  famous  test,  in  which  the  challenge 
thrown  down  by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  and  Ernest  Renan 
was  met  by  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  Oppert  and  Fox  Talbot  in  a 
conclusive  manner.  The  sceptics  had  declared  that  the  new 
sdence  of  Assyriology  was  itsdf  a  myth:  that  the  investigators, 
sdf-deceived,  had  in  reality  only  invented  a  language  and  read 
into  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  something  utterly  alien  to  the 
minds  of  the  Ass3nians  themselves.  But  when  a  committee  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  with  George  Grote  at  its  head,  dedded 
that  the  translations  of  an  Assyrian  text  made  independently 
by  the  scholars  just  named  were  at  once  perfectly  intelligible 
and  dosely  in  accord  with  one  another,  scepticism  was  silenced, 
and  the  new  sdence  was  admitted  to  have  made  good  its  claims. 

Naturally  the  early  investigators  did  not  fathom  all  the 
niceties  of  the  language,  and  the  work  of  grammatical  investiga- 
tion has  gone  on  continuously  imder  the  auspices  of  a  constantly 
growing  band  of  workers.  Doubtless  much  still  remains  to  be 
done;  but  the  essential  thing,  from  the  present  standpoint, 
is  that  a  suffident  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  language  has  been 
acquired  to  ensure  trustworthy  translations  of  the  cuneiform 
texts.  Meanwhile,  the  material  found  by  Botta  and  Layard, 
and  other  successors,  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  has  been  constantly 
augmented  through  the  efforts  of  companies  of  other  investigators, 
and  not  merely  Assyrian,  but  much  earlier  Babylonian  and 
Chaldaean  texts  in  the  greatest  profusion  have  been  brought  to 
the  various  museums  of  Europe  and  America.  The  study  of 
these  different  inscriptions  has  utterly  revolutionized  our 
knowledge  of  Oriental  history.  Many  of  the  documents  are 
strictly  historical  in  their  character,  giving  full  and  accurate 
contemporary  accounts  of  events  that  occurred  some  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Exact  dates  are  fixed  for  long  series  of  events  that 
previously  were  quite  unknown.  Monarchs  whose  very  names 
had  been  forgotten  are  restored  to  history,  and  the  records  of  their 
deeds  inscribed  under  their  very  eyes  are  before  us, — contem- 
porary documents  such  as  neither  Greece  nor  Rome  could  boast, 
nor  any  other  nation,  with  the  single  exception  of  Egypt,  tmtil 
strictly  modern  times.  There  are,  no  doubt,  gaps  in  the  record; 
there  are  long  periods  for  which  the  chronology  is  still  uncertain. 
Naturally  there  is  an  increasing  vagueness  as  one  recedes  farther 
into  the  past,  and  for  the  earlier  history  of  Chaldaea  there  is  great 
uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  the  Assyriologist  speaks  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  of  dates  as  remote  as  3800  B.c,the  time  ascribed 
to  King  Sargon,  who  was  once  regarded  as  a  mythical  person, 
but  is  now  known  to  have  been  an  actual  monarch.  Indeed, 
there  are  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  labelled  4500  B.C. ;  and 
later  researches,  particularly  those  of  the  expedition  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Nippur,  have  brought  us  evidence 
which,  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  estimates  as  to  the  average  rate 
of  accumulation  of  dust  deposits,  leads  to  the  inference  that  a 
high  state  of  dvilization  had  been  attained  in  Mesopotanua  at 
least  9000  years  ago. 

While  the  Assyriologists  have  been  making  these  astonishing 
revdations,  the  Egyptologists  have  not  been  behindhand. 
Such  scholars  as  Lepsius,  Brugsch,  de  Roug6,  Lenormant,  Birch, 
Mariette,  Maspero  and  Erman  have  perfected  the  studies  of 
Young  and  Champollion;  while  at  the  same  time  these  and  a 
considerable  company  of  other  explorers,  most  notable  of  whom 
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are  Gaidner  Wilkinaon  and  Prolesaor  Flinders  Petrie^  have 
brought  to  light  a  vast  accumulation  of  new  material,  much 
of  which  has  the  highest  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
historian.  lists  of  kings  found  on  the  temple  wall  at  Abydos, 
in  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  papjrrus  and  elsewhere,  have 
cleared  up  oaany  doubtful  points  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  Professor  Petrie  has  pointed  out,  have  proved 
to  us  how  true  a  historian  that  much-discussed  writer  was. 
Manetho,  it  vrill  be  recalled,  was  the  Egyptian  who  wrote  the 
history  of  Egypt  in  Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  work 
in  the  original  imfortunately  perished,  and  all  that  we  know 
of  it  we  learn  through  excerpts  made  by  a  few  later  classical 
writers.  These  fragments  have  until  recently,  however,  given 
us  our  only  due  to  the  earlier  periods  of  Egyptian  history. 
Until  corroboration  was  found  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
themselves,  not  only  were  Manetho's  lists  in  doubt,  but  scepticism 
had  been  carried  to  the  point  of  denying  that  Manetho  himself 
had  ever  existed.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  where  the 
investigations  of  the  archaeologist  have  proved  not  iconoclastic 
but  reconstructive,  tending  to  restore  confidence  in  classical 
traditions  which  the  scientific  historians  of  the  age  of  Niebuhr 
and  George  Comewall  Lewis  regarded  with  scepticism. 

As  to  the  exact  dates  of  early  Egyptian  history  there  is  rather 
more  of  vagueness  than  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Indeed,  approximate  accuracy  is  not  attained  until  we  are 
within  sixteen  hundred  years  of  our  own  era;  but  the  sequence 
of  events  of  a  period  preceding  this  by  two  thousand  years  is 
well  established,  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  Professor  Petrie 
carry  back  the  record  to  a  period  which  cannot  well  be  less  than 
five  thousand,  perhaps  not  less  than  six  thousand  years  B.a 
Both  from  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  then,  the  records  of  the 
archaeolograt  have  brought  us  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
highly  developed  civilization  for  a  period  exceeding  by  hundreds, 
perhaps  by  thousands,  of  years  the  term  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  the  full  period  of  man's  existence. 

We  may  note  at  once  how  these  new  figures  disturb  the  histori- 
cal balance.  If  oiu:  forerunners  of  eight  or  nine  thousand 
years  ago  were  in  a  noonday  glare  of  civilization,  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  much-talked-of  *^  dawnings  of  history  "  ?  By  this 
new  standard  the  Romans  seem  our  contemporaries  in  latter-4ay 
civilization;  the  *^  Golden  Age  "  of  Greece  is  but  of  yesterday; 
the  pyramid-builders  are  only  relatively  remote.  The  men  who 
built  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Nippur,  in  the  year  (say)  5000  B.C., 
must  have  felt  themselves  at  a  pinnacle  of  civilization  and  culture. 
As  Professor  Maha%  has  suggested,  the  era  of  the  Pyramids 
may  have  been  the  veritable  autumn  of  civilization.  Where, 
then,  must  we  look  for  its  springtime  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  must  come,  if  it  come  at  all,  from  what  we  now  speak 
of  as  prehistoric  archaeology;  the  monuments  from  Memphis 
and  Nippur  and  Nineveh,  covering  a  mere  ten  thousand  years  or 
so,  are  the  reo^ds  of  recent  history. 

The  efforts  of  the  students  of  Oriental  archaeology  have  been 
constantly  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  their  studies  brought 
Atvba9'  them  more  or  less  within  the  field  of  Bible  history. 
^i€ay0ud  A  fair  proportion  of  the  workers  who  have  delved  so 
^<^  enthusiastically  in  the  fields  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
^'^^^^o^'  exploration  would  never  have  taken  up  the  work  at  all 
but  for  the  hope  that  their  investigations  might  substantiate 
the  Hebrew  records.  For  a  long  time  this  hope  proved  illusory, 
and  in  the  case  of  Egyptian  archaeology  the  results  have  proved 
disappointing  even  up  to  the  very  present.  Considering  the 
important  part  played  by  the  Egyptian  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  narrated  in  the  S<3fiptures,  it  was  certainly  not  an  over- 
enthusiastic  predictioii  that  the  Egyptian  monuments  when  fully 
investigated  would  divulge  important  references  to  Joseph, 
to  Moses,  and  to  the  all-important  incidents  of  the  Exodus;  but 
half  a  century  of  expectant  attention  in  this  direction  has  led 
only  to  disappointment.  It  would  be  rash,  considering  the 
buried  treasures  that  may  yet  await  the  future  explorer,  to  assert 
that  such  records  as  those  in  question  can  never  come  to  Hght. 
But,  considering  the  fulness  of  the  contemporary  Egyptian 
records  of  the  XlXth  dynasty  that  are  already  known,  it  becomes 


increasingly  doubtful  whether  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  played  so 
important  a  part  in  history,  when  viewed  from  the  Eg3rptian 
standpoint,  as  their  own  records  had  seemed  to  imply.  As  the 
forgotten  history  of  Oriental  antiquity  has  been  restored  to  us, 
it  has  come  to  be  understood  that,  politically  speaking,  the 
Hebrews  were  a  relatively  insignificant  people,  whose  chief 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  material  history  was  derived 
from  the  .geographical  accident  that  made  them  a  sort  of  buffer 
between  the  greater  nations  about  them.  Only  once,  and  for 
a  brief  period,  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  did  the 
Hebrews  rise  to  anything  like  an  equal  plane  of  political  import- 
ance with  their  immediate  ndghbours.  What  gave  them  a 
seeming  importance  in  the  e3^s  of  posterity  was  the  fact  that 
the  true  history  of  the  Egjrptians,  Mesopotamians,  Arabians 
and  Hittites  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten.  The  various  litera- 
tures of  these  nations  were  locked  from  view  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  while  the  literature  of  Israel  had  not  merely 
been  preserved,  but  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  inspired  and 
sacred  among  all  the  cultured  nations  of  the  Western  world. 
Now  that  the  lost  literatures  have  been  restored  to  us,  the  status 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  could  not  fail  to  be  disturbed.  Their  very 
isolation  had  in  some  measure  accounted  for  their  seeming 
importance. 

All  true  historical  perspective  is  based  upon  comparison,  and 
where  only  a  single  account  has  been  preserved  of  any  event  or 
of  any  i>eriod  of  history,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  that 
accoimt  with  historical  accuracy.  An  illustration  of  this  truth 
is  furnished  in  profane  history  by  the  account  which  Thucydides 
has  given  us  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  For  most  of  the  period 
in  question  Thucydides  is  the  only  source;  and  despite  the  in- 
herent merits  of  a  great  writer,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  tribute  of  almost  unqualified  praise  that  successive  genera- 
tions of  scholars  have  paid  to  Thucydides  must  have  been  in 
some  measure  qualified  if,  for  example,  a  Spartan  account  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  had  been  preserved  to  us.  Professor  Mahaff y 
has  pointed  out  that  many  other  events  in  Greek  history  are 
viewed  by  us  in  somewhat  perverted  perspective  because  the  great 
writers  of  Greece  were  Athenians  rather  than  Spartans  or  Thebans. 
Even  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  great  conflict  between 
Persia  and  Greece  it  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  that  we 
should  be  able  to  gain  a  much  truer  view  were  Persian  as  well  as 
Greek  accounts  accessible. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  accounted  a  heresy  to 
suggest  that  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
conveyed  to  our  minds  estimates  of  Oriental  history  that  suffered 
from  this  same  defect;  but  to-day  no  one  who  is  competent  to 
speak  with  authority  pretends  to  doubt  that  such  is  really  the 
fact.  Even  conservative  students  of  the  Bible  urge  that  its 
historical  passages  must  be  viewed  precisely  in  the  light  of  any 
other  historical  writings  of  antiquity;  and  the  fact  that  the 
oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  dates  only  from  the  8th  century  a.d., 
and  therefore  of  necessity  brings  to  us  the  message  of  antiquity 
through  the  fallible  medium  of  many  generations  of  copyists,  is 
far  more  clearly  kept  in  mind  than  it  formerly  was.  Every 
belief  of  mankind  is  in  the  last  anal3rsis  amenable  to  reason,  and 
finds  its  origin  in  evidence  that  can  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of 
common  sense.  This  evidence  may  in  certain  cases  consist 
chie!fly  of  the  fact  that  generations  of  our  predecessors  have  taken 
a  certain  view  regarding  a  certain  question;  indeed  most  of  our 
cherished  b^efs  have  this  foundation.  But  when  such  is  the 
case,  mankind  has  never  failed  in  the  long  run  to  vindicate  its 
claim  to  rationality  by  showing  a  readiness  to  give  up  the  old 
belief  whenever  tangible  evidence  of  its  fallaciousness  was 
forthcoming.  The  case  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment furnishes  no  exception.  These  had  been  sacred  to  almost  a 
hundred  generations  of  men,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  eye  of 
faith  to  see  them  as  other  than  absolutely  infallible  documents. 
Yet  the  very  eagerness  with  which  the  champions  of  the  Hebrew 
records  searched  for  archaeological  proofs  of  their  validity  was  a 
tacit  confession  that  even  the  most  unwavering  faith  was  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  external  evidence.  True,  the  believer  sought 
corroboration  with  full  faith  that  he  would  find  it;  but  the  very 
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fact  that  he  could  think  such  external  corroboration  valuable 
implied,  however  little  he  may  have  realized  it,  the  subconscious 
concession  that  he  must  accept  external  evidence  at  its  full 
value,  even  should  it  prove  contradictory.  If,  then,  an  Egyptian 
inscription  of  the  XUCth  dynasty  had  come  to  hand  in  which  the 
names  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  and  the  deeds  of  the  Israelites  as  a 
subject  people  who  finally  escaped  from  bondage  by  crossing  the 
Red  Sea,  were  recorded  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  such  a 
moniiment  would  have  been  hailed  with  enthusiastic  delight  by 
every  champion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  wave  of  supreme 
satisfaction  would  have  passed  over  all  Christendom.  It  is  not 
too  much,  then,  to  say  that  failure  to  find  such  a  monument  has 
caused  deep  disappointment  to  Bible  scholars  everywhere.  It 
does  not  follow  that  faith  in  the  Bible  record  is  shaken,  although 
in  some  quarters  there  has  been  a  pronoxmced  tendency  to  regard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptian  sojourn  as  mythical;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Egyptian  records,  corroborating  at  least  some  phases 
of  the  Bible  story,  would  have  been  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
our  knowledge.  Some  recent  finds  have,  indeed,  seemed  to  make 
inferential  reference  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  marvellous  collec- 
tion of  letters  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  found  at  Tel  el-Amama — 
letters  to  which  we  shaU  refer  later — ^have  the  utmost  importance 
as  proving  a  possible  early  date  for  the  Mosaic  accounts.  But 
such  inferences  as  these  are  but  a  vague  return  for  the  labour 
expended,  and  an  almost  crueUy  inadequate  response  to  seemingly 
well-founded  expectations. 

When  we  turn  to  the  field  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  archaeo- 
logy, however,  the  case  is  very  different.  Here  we  have  docu- 
ments in  abtmdance  that  deal  specifically  with  events  more  or  less 
referred  to  in  the  Bible.  The  records  of  kings  whose  names 
hitherto  were  known  to  us  only  through  Bible  references  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  personages 
hitherto  but  shadowy  now  step  forth  as  clearly  into  the  light  of 
history  as  an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  Moreover,  the  newly 
discovered  treasures  deal  with  the  beliefs  of  the  people  as  well  as 
with  their  history  proper.  The  story  of  the  books  now  spoken  of 
as  the ''  Creation  **  and  *'  Deluge"  tablets  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
by  Layard  and  by  George  Smith,  has  been  familiar  to  every  one 
for  a  good  many  years.  The  acute  interest  which  they  excited 
when  George  Smith  deciphered  their  contents  in  1872  has  to  some 
extent  abated,  but  this  is  only  because  scholars  are  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  corresponding  parts  of 
Genesis.  The  particular  tablets  in  question  date  only  from  about 
the  7th  century  B.C.,  but  it  is  agreed  among  Assyriologists  that 
they  are  copies  of  older  texts  current  in  Babylonia  for  many 
centuries  before,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  compilers  of  Genesis 
had  access  to  the  Babylonian  stories.  In  a  word,  the  Hebrew 
Genesis  shows  imequivocal  evidence  of  Babylonian  origin,  but,  in 
the  words  of  Professor  Sayce,  it  is  but ''  a  paraphrase  and  not  a 
translation."  However  disconcerting  such  a  revelation  as  this 
would  have  been  to  the  theologians  of  an  elder  day,  the  Bible 
scholars  of  our  own  generation  are  able  to  regard  it  with  entire 
composure. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  even  greater  interest 
attaches  to  the  records  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
when  compared  with  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
For  some  centuries  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  subject  to 
periodical  attacks  from  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia, 
as  even  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  Bible  is  aware.  When  it 
became  known  that  the  accounts  of  these  invasions  formed  a  part 
of  the  records  preserved  in  the  Assyrian  libraries,  historian  and 
theologian  alike  waited  with  breathless  interest  for  the  exact 
revelations  in  store;  and  this  time  expectation  was  not  dis- 
appointed. As,  one  after  another,  the  various  tablets  and 
cylinders  and  annalistic  tablets  have  been  translated,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  here  are  almost  inexhaustible 
fountains  of  knowledge,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  may  be 
possible  to  check  the  Hebrew  accounts  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  their  history  with  contemporaneous  accounts  written 
from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  the  cases  are  not  very 
numerous  where  precisely  the  same  event  is  described  from 


opposite  points  of  view,  but,  speaking  in  general  terms  rather  than 
of  specific  incidents,  we  are  already  able  to  subject  considerable 
portions  of  history  to  this  test.  The  records  of  Shalmaneser  II., 
Tiglath-Pileser  ILL  and  Sennacherib,  kings  of  Assyria,  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  of  C3nrus,  king  of  Persia, 
all  contain  direct  references  to  Hebrew  history.  An  obelisk  of 
Shalmaneser  II.  contains  explicit  reference  to  the  tribute  of 
Jehu  of  Samaria,  and  graphically  depicts  the  Hebrew  captives. 
Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  a  usurper  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Asssoia 
in  745  B.C.,  and  whose  earlier  name  of  Pul  proved  a  source  of 
confusion  to  the  later  Hebrew  writers,  left  records  that  have 
served  to  clear  up  the  puzzling  chronology  of  a  considerable 
period  of  the  history  of  Samaria.  Most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps, 
are  the  annals  of  Sennacherib,  the  destruction  of  whose  hosts  by 
the  angel  of  God  is  so  strikingly  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
The  court  historian  of  Sennacherib  naturally  does  not  dwell  upon 
this  event,  but  he  does  tell  of  an  invasion  and  conquest  of  Palestine. 
The  Hebrew  account  of  the  death  of  Sennacherib  is  corroborated 
by  a  Babylonian  inscription.  Here,  however,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing qualification.  The  account  in  the  Book  of  Kings  is  so  phrased 
that  one  might  naturally  infer  from  it  that  Sennacherib  was 
assassinated  by  his  sons  immediately  after  his  return  from  the 
disastrous  campaign  in  Palestine;  but  in  point  of  fact,  as  it  now 
appears,  the  Assjnian  king  survived  that  campaign  by  twenty 
years.  One  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  in  this  instance  the 
Hebrew  chronicler  purposely  phrased  his  accotmt  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Sennacherib's  tragic  end  was  but  the  slightly 
delayed  culmination  of  the  punishment  inflicted  for  his  attack 
upon  the  "  chosen  people."  On  the  other  hand,  the  ambiguity 
may  be  quite  unintentional,  for  the  Hebrew  writers  were 
notoriously  lacking  in  the  true  historical  sense,  which  shows 
itself  in  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  chronology. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  way  in  which  mistakes 
of  chronology  may  lead  to  the  perversion  of  historical  records  is 
shown  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  connexion  with  the  familiar 
account  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  Within  the  past 
generation  records  of  Cyrus  have  been  brought  to  light,  as  well  as 
records  of  the  conquered  Babylonian  king  himself,  which  show 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  later  day  had  a  peculiarly  befogged 
impression  of  a  great  historical  event — their  misconception  being 
shared,  it  may  be  added,  by  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus. 
When  the  annalistic  tablet  of  C3rrus  was  translated,  it  was  made 
to  appear,  to  the  consternation  of  Bible  scholars,  that  the  dty  of 
Babylon  had  capitulated  to  the  Persian — or  more  properly  to  the 
Elamite — conqueror  without  a  struggle.  It  appeared,  fiirther, 
that  the  king  ruling  in  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation 
was  named  not  Belshazzar,  but  Nabonidos.  This  king,  as  appears 
from  his  own  records,  had  a  son  named  Belshazzar,  who  com- 
manded Babylonian  armies  in  outl3dng  provinces,  but  who  never 
came  to  the  throne.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  disconcerting 
than  such  a  revelation  as  this.  It  is  held,  however,  that  the 
startling  discrepancies  are  not  so  difficult  to  explain  as  may 
appear  at  first  sight  The  explanation  is  found,  so  the  Assyrio- 
logist  assures  us,  in  the  fact  that  both  Hebrew  and  Greek 
historians,  writing  at  a  considerable  interval  after  the  events,  and 
apparently  lacking  authentic  sources,  confused  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  with  its  siege  and  capture  by  a 
successor  to  that  monarch,  Darius  Hystaspes.  As  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Babylonian  names — ^in  which,  by  the  way,  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  authors  do  not  agree — it  is  explained  that  the  general, 
Belshazzar,  was  perhaps  more  directly  known  in  Palestine  than 
his  father  the  king.  But  the  vagueness  of  the  Hebrew  knowledge 
is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  Belshazzar,  alleged  king,  is 
announced  as  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar  (misspelled  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  Hebrew  writings),  while  the  three  kings  that  reigned 
after  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  before  Nabonidos  usurped  the  throne, 
are  quite  overlooked. 

Our  present  concern  with  the  archaeological  evidence  thus 
briefly  outlined,  and  with  much  more  of  the  kind,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  question:  What  in  general  terms  is  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  by  the  world-historian  from  the  Assyrian  records  in 
their  bearings  upon  the  Hebrew  writings  ?    At  first  sight  this 
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might  seem  an  extremely  difficult  question  to  answer.  Indeed, 
to  answer  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  might  well  be 
pronounced  impossible.  Yet  it  would  seem  as  if  a  candid  and 
impartial  historian  could  not  well  be  greatly  in  doubt  in  the 
matter.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  agreement  everywhere 
between  the  Hebrew  accounts  and  contemporaneous  records 
from  Mesopotamia  proves  beyond  cavil  that,  broadly  speaJdng;,  ^ 
the  Bible  accotmts  are  historically  true,  and  were  written  by 
persons  who  in  the  main  had  access  to  contemporaneous  docu* 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discrepancies  as  to  details,  the 
confusion  as  to  exact  chronology,  the  manifest  prejudice  and 
partizanship,  and  the  obvious  limitations  of  knowledge  make  it 
dear  that  the  writers  partook  in  full  measure  of  the  shortcomings 
of  other  historians,  and  that  their  work  must  be  adjudged  by 
ordinary  historical  standards.  As  much  as  this  is  perhaps 
conceded  by  most,  if  not  all,  schools  of  Bible  criticism  of  to-day. 
Professor  Sayce,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modem 
Assyriologists,  writing  as  an  opponent  of  the  purely  destructive 
"  I^her  Critidsm,"  demands  no  more  than  that  the  Book  of 
Genesis  ''  shall  take  rank  by  the  side  of  the  other  monuments  of 
the  past  as  the  reoord  of  events  which  have  actually  happened 
and  been  handed  on  by  credible  men  ";  that  it  shall,  in  short, 
be  admitted  to  be  "  a  collection  of  ancient  documents  which  have 
all  the  value  of  contemporaneous  testimony,"  but  which  being 
in  themselves  "  wrecks  of  vast  literatures  which  extended  over 
the  Oriental  world  from  a  remote  epoch,''  cannot  be  understood 
aright  "  except  in  the  light  of  the  contemporaneous  literature 
of  which  they  form  a  portion."  From  the  point  of  view  implied 
by  such  words  as  these,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  mental 
attitude  of  our  grandfathers  to  appreciate  in  some  measure 
the  revcdution  in  thought  that  has  been  wrought  in  this  field 
within  the  last  half-century,  largely  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Oriental  archaeology. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  trend  of  Oriental  archaeology 
has  been  reconstructive  rather  than  iconoclastic.  Equally  true 
j\rcbao-  ^  ^^  ^^  recent  classical  archaeology.  Here  no  such 
•tocr^fltf  revolution  has  been  effected  as  that  which  virtually 
ei»—icai  created  anew  the  history  of  Oriental  antiquity;  yet 
*''*"^*  the  bearings  of  the  new  knowledge  are  similar  in  kind 
if  different  in  degree.  The  world  had  never  quite  forgotten  the 
history  of  the  primitive  Greeks  as  it  had  forgotten  the  Mesopo- 
tamians,  the  Hitayaritic  nations  and  the  Hittites;  but  it 
remembered  their  deeds  only  in  the  form  of  poetical  myths  and 
traditions.  These  traditions,  finding  their  clearest  delineation 
in  the  lines  of  Homer,  had  been  subjected  to  the  analysis  of  the 
critical  historians  of  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  century,  and 
their  authenticity  had  come  to  be  more  than  doubted.  The 
philological  analysis  of  Wolf  and  his  successors  had  raised  doubts 
as  to  the  very  existence  of  Homer,  and  at  one  time  the  main 
current  of  scholarly  opinion  had  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  belief  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  in  reality  but 
latter-day  collections  of  divers  recitals  that  had  been  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation  to  another  of  bards 
through  ages  of  illiteracy.  It  was  strenuously  contended  that 
the  case  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  the  art  of 
writing  must  have  been  quite  unknown  in  Greece  until  after 
the  alleged  age  of  the  traditional  Homer,  whose  date  had  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  1000  to  800  B.C.  by  less  sceptical 
generations.  It  had  come  to  be  a  current  belief  that  the  Iliad 
was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the  age  of  Peisistratus.  A 
prominent  controversialist,  F.  A.  Paley,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
doubt  whether  a  single  written  copy  of  the  Iliad  existed  in  Greece 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  doub^  thus  cast 
upon  the  age  when  the  Homeric  poems  first  assumed  the  fixed 
form  of  writing  were  dosely  assodated  with  the  universal 
sceptidsm  as  to  the  historical  accuracy  of  any  traditions  whatever 
regarding  the  early  history  of  Greece.  Cautious  historians  had 
come  to  regard  the  so-called  "  Heroic  Age  "  as  a  prehistoric 
period  regarding  which  nothing  definite  was  known,  or  in  aU 
probability  could  be  known.  It  was  ably  argued  by  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis,  in  connexion  with  his  inquiries  into  early  Roman 
history,  that  a  verbal  tradition  is  not  transmitted  from  one 


generation  to  another  in  anything  Hke  an  authentic  form  for  a 
l<mger  period  than  about  a  century.  If,  then,  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  in  Greece  before,  let  us  say,  the  6th  century  B.C., 
it  would  be  usdess  to  expect  that  any  events  of  Gredan  history 
prior  to  about  the  7th  century  B.C.  could  have  been  transmitted 
4o  posterity  with  any  degree  of  historical  accuracy. 

Notwithstanding  the  allurements  of  the  subject,  such  con- 
servative historians  as  Grote  were  disposed  to  regard  the  problems 
of  early  Gredan  history  as  inscrutable,  and  to  content  themselves 
with  the  redtal  of  traditions  without  attempting  to  establish 
thdr  rdationsbip  with  actual  facts.  It  remained  for  the  more 
robust  faith  of  a  Schliemaim  to  show  that  such  sceptidsm  was 
aU  too  faint-hearted,  by  proving  that  at  such  sites  as  Tir3ms, 
Mycenae  and  Hissarlik  evidences  of  a  very  early  period  of  Greek 
dvilization  awaited  the  spade  of  the  excavator.  Thanks  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  Schliemann  and  his  successors,  we  can  now 
substitute  for  the  mythical  ''  Age  of  Heroes  *'  a  historical 
^'  Mycenaean  Age  "  of  Greece,  and  give  tangible  proof  of  its 
rdativdy  high  state  of  dvilization.  Schliemann  may  or  may  not 
have  been  correct  in  identifying  one  of  the  seven  dties  that  he 
unearthed  at  Hissarlik  as  the  fabled  Troy  itself,  but  at  least  his 
efforts  sufficed  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the  Homeric  story. 
With  the  lessons  of  recent  Oriental  archaeology  in  mind,  few 
wm  be  sceptical  enough  to  doubt  that  some  such  contest  as  that 
described  in  the  Iliad  actually  occurred.  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  a  large  company  of  workers,  notably  Dr  Arthiur 
Evans  and  Ids  associates  in  Cretan  exploration,  we  are  coming 
to  speak  with  some  ccMifidenoe  not  merely  of  a  Mycenaean  but 
of  a  pre-Mycenaean  Age. 

As  yet  we  see  these  periods  somewhat  darkly.  The  illuminative 
witness  of  written  records  is  in  die  main  denied  us  here.  Some 
most  archaic  inscr^tions  have  been  indeed  found  by  the  explorers 
in  Crete,  but  these  for  the  present  serve  scarcdy  any  other 
purpose  than  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing  among 
a  people  who  were  dosely  in  touch  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellas  proper.  Most  unfortunatdy  for  posterity,  the  Greeks 
wrote  mainly  on  perishable  materials,  and  hence  the  chief  records 
even  of  their  later  dvilization  have  vanished.  The  only  fragments 
of  Greek  manuscripts  antedating  the  Christian  era  that  have 
been  preserved  to  us  have  been  f  oimd  in  £g3i>t,  where  a  hospitable 
dimate  granted  them  a  term  of  existence  not  to  be  hoped  for 
elsewhere.  No  fragment  of  these  papyri,  indeed,  carries  us 
further  back  than  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies;  but  the  Greek 
inscriptions  on  the  statues  of  Rameses  II.  at  Abu-Simbd,  in 
Nubia,  give  condusive  proof  that  the  art  of  writing  was  widely 
disseminated  among  the  Greeks  at  least  three  centuriesl^efore 
the  age  of  Alexander.  This  carries  us  back  towards  the  traditional 
age  of  Homer. 

The  Cretan  inscriptions  bdong  to  a  far  older  epoch,  and  are 
written  in  two  non-Gredan  scripts  of  undetermined  affinities. 
Here,  then,  is  direct  evidence  that  the  Aegean  i>eoples  of  the 
Mycenaean  Age  knew  how  to  write,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  verses  of  the  Iliad  were  dependent  on  mere 
verbal  transmission  for  any  such  period  as  has  been  supposed. 

But  even  were  direct  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  Greece  of  the  early  day  altogether  lacking,  none  but 
the  hardiest  sceptic  could  doubt,  in  the  light  of  recent  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  elsewhere,  that  the  inhabitants  of  andent 
Hellas  of  the  '^  Homeric  Age  "  must  have  shared  with  their 
contemporaries  the  capadty  to  record  their  thought  in  written 
words.  We  have  seen  that  Oriental  archaeology  has  in  recent 
generations  revolutionized  our  conceptions  of  the  antiquity 
of  dvilization.  We  have  seen  that  written  documents  have  been 
preserved  in  Mesopotamia  to  which  such  a  date  as  4500  B.C.  may 
be  ascribed  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence;  and  that  from  the 
third  millennium  B.C.  a  flood  of  contemporary  literary  records 
comes  to  us  both  from  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  But  until 
recently  it  had  been  supposed  that  Hellas  was  shut  out  entirely 
from  this  Oriental  culture.  Historians  have  found  it  hard  to 
dispd  the  idea  that  dvilization  in  Greece  was  a  very  late  devdop- 
ment,  and  that  the  culture  of  the  age  of  Solon  sprang,  in  fact, 
suddenly  into  existence,  as  it  seems  to  do  in  the  records  of  the 
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historian.  But  the  excavations  that  have  given  us  a  knowledge 
of  the  Mycenaean  Age  have  proved  conclusively,  not  alone  that 
civilization  existed  in  Greece  in  an  early  day,  but  that  this 
civilization  was  closely  linked  with  the  civilization  of  Egypt. 
Not  only  have  antiquities  been  found  in  Crete  that  point  to 
Egyptian  inspiration,  but  quite  recently  Professor  Petrie  has 
found  at  Tel  el-Amarna  Mycenaean  pottery.  The  latter  find  has 
a  peculiar  significance,  since  the  date  of  the  Tel  el>Amarna 
collection  is  definitely  fixed  between  the  years  1400  and  1370  B.C. 

It  is  demonstrated,  then,  that  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century  B.C.  the  Mycenaean  civilization  was  in  touch 
with  the  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt.  One  must  not  infer 
from  this,  however,  that  the  two  civilizations  met  on  anything 
like  an  equality.  Indeed,  in  the  wonderful  Td-el-Amama 
collection  Uiere  is  a  suggestive  absence  of  literary  documents 
from  the  Aegean  that  demands  a  word  of  notice.  The  Tel  el- 
Amama  collection,  it  will  be  recalled,  consists  of  the  royal 
archives  of  King  Amenophis  IV.  of  the  XVIIIth  Egyptian 
d3aiasty,  who  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  chose  to  be  known 
as  Akhenaton,  *'  the  glory  of  the  solar  disk."  This  monarch 
had  retired  from  Thebes  and  established  his  court  on  the  site 
now  known  as  Tel  el-Amarna,  where  he  founded  the  city  which 
existed  only  during  the  brief  period  of  thirty  years  ending  with 
the  death  of  the  monarch  about  1370  b.c.  The  date  of  the 
documents  found  in  the  royal  library  is,  therefore,  fixed  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  documents  in  question  consist  chiefly 
of  letters,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 'of  archaeo- 
logical finds.  These  letters  came  to  the  king  from  almost  every 
part  of  western  Asia,  including  Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  Baby- 
lonia and  Asia  Minor.  Strangely  enough,  all  the  letters  are 
written  in  the  Babylonian  character,  and  most  of  them  are  in 
the  Babylonian  language.  They  afford,  therefore,  most  striking 
evidence  of  a  widespread  diffusion  of  Babylonian  ctdture. 
Incidentally  they  prove,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  a  certain  school 
of  Bible  critics,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  familiarly  known  in 
Canaan,  and  that  Egypt  and  western  Asia  were  in  full  literary 
connexion  with  one  another,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Hence  all  the  elaborate  arguments  based  on  the  supposition  that 
Moses  probably  could  not  write  fall  to  the  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  letters  from  Mycenae  among  the  tablets 
of  Tel  el-Amarna  must  be  regarded  as  at  least  suggestive. 
Seemingly  the  widespread  Babylonian  culture  had  not  reached 
the  Aegean  peoples;  yet  these  peoples  cannot  have  been  wholly 
ignorant  of  things  with  which  commercial  intercourse  brought 
them  in  contact.  The  point  is  of  no  very  great  significance, 
however,  since  no  one  has  pretended  that  the  Western  civilization 
compared  with  the  Eastern  in  point  of  antiquity;  and  in  any 
event,  no  amount  of  negative  evidence  weighs  a  grain  in  the 
balance  against  the  positive  evidence  of  the  Cretan  inscriptions. 

The  researches  of  the  archaeologist  are,  in  short,  tending  to 
reconstruct  the  primitive  classical  history;  and  here,  as  in  the 
Orient,  it  is  evident  that  historians  of  the  earlier  day  were 
constantly  blinded  by  a  misconception  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
civilization.  Such  a  fruitage  as  that  of  Greek  culture  of  the  age 
of  Pericles  does  not  come  to  maturity  without  a  long  period  of 
preparation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  laws  of  evolution  hold, 
permitting  no  sudden  stupendous  leaps.  But  it  required  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  archaeologist  to  prove  a  proposition  that, 
once  proven,  seems  self-evident.  CH.  S.  Wi.) 

Eras  and  Periods. 

In  the  article  Calendar  (q.v.),  that  part  of  chronology  is  treated 
which  relates  to  the  measurement  of  time,  and  the  principal 
methods  are  explained  that  have  been  employed,  or  are  still  in 
use,  for  adjusting  the  lunar  months  of  the  solar  year,  as  well  as 
the  intercalations  necessary  for  regulating  the  civil  year  according 
to  the  celestial  motions.  But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  here  the 
different  Eras  and  Periods  that  have  been  employed  by  historians, 
and  by  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  in  recording  the  succes- 
sion of  time  and  events,  to  fix  the  epochs  at  which  the  eras 
respectively  commenced,  to  ascertain  the  form  and  the  initial 
day  of  the  year  made  use  of,  and  to  establish  their  correspondence 


with  the  years  of  the  Christian  era.  These  elements  will  enable 
us  to  convert,  by  a  simple  arithmetical  operation,  any  historical 
date,  of  which  the  chronological  characters  are  given  according  to 
any  era  whatever,  into  the  corre^>onding  date  in  the  Christian  era. 

Julian  Period, — ^Although  the  Julian  period  (the  invention 
of  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  1582)  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  chrono- 
logical era,  yet,  on  account  of  its  affording  considerable  facilities 
in  the  comparison  of  different  eras  with  one  another,  and  in 
marking  without  ambiguity  the  years  before  Christ,  it  is  very 
generally  employed  by  chronologers.  It  consists  of  7980  Julian 
years;  and  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  corresponded  with 
the  year  4714  of  the  Julian  period. 

Olympiads. — ^The  Olympic  games,  so  famous  in  Greek  history, 
were  celebrated  once  every  f oiu:  years,  between  the  new  and  full 
moon  first  following  the  sununer  soktice,  on  the  small  plain 
named  Olympia  in  Elis,  which  was  boimded  on  one  side  by  the 
river  Alpheus,  on  another  by  the  small  tributary  stream  the 
Cladeus,  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  moimtains.  The  games 
lasted  five  days.  Their  origin,  lost  in  the  dinmess  of  remote 
antiquity,  was  invested  by  priestly  legends  with  a  sacred  char- 
acter, lliey  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Idaean 
Heracles,  to  conmiemorate  his  victory  over  his  four  brothers  in 
a  foot-race.  According  to  a  tradition,  possibly  more  authentic, 
they  were  re-established  by  Iphitus,  Idng  of  Elis,  in  concert  with 
the  Spartan  Lycurgus  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa.  The  practice  was 
long  afterwards  adopted  of  designating  the  Olympiad,  or  period 
of  four  years,  by  the  name  of  the  victor  in  the  contests  of  the 
stadium,  and  of  inscribing  his  name  in  the  g3namasium  of 
Olympia.  The  first  who  received  this  honour  was  Coroebus. 
The  games  in  which  Coroebus  was  victor,  and  which  form  the 
principal  epoch  of  Greek  history,  were  celebrated  about  the  time 
of  the  sunmier  solstice  776  years  before  the  common  era  of  the 
Incarnation,  in  the  3938th  year  of  the  Julian  period,  and  twenty- 
three  years,  according  to  the  account  of  Varro,  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  the  Ol3anpic 
year  began  sometimes  with  the  full  moon  which  followed,  at 
other  times  with  that  which  preceded  the  summer  solstice,  because 
the  year  sometimes  contained  384  days  instead  of  354.  But 
subsequently  to  its  adoption,  the  year  always  commenced  with 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  moon  wMch  foUowed  the  solstice.  In 
order  to  avoid  troublesome  computations,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  recommence  for  every  year,  and  of  which  the  results 
differ  only  by  a  few  da3rs,  chronologers  generally  regard  the  ist 
of  July  as  the  commencement  of  the  Ol3rmpic  year.  Some 
authors,  however,  among  whom  are  Eusebius,  Jerome  and 
the  historian  Socrates,  place  its  commencement  at  the  ist  of 
September;  these,  however,  appear  to  have  confounded  the 
Ol3anpic  year  with  the  dvil  year  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  era  of  the 
Seleuddae. 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  as  the  Olympic  years  and  periods 
begin  with  the  ist  of  July,  the  first  six  months  of  a  year  of  our  era 
correspond  to  one  Olympic  year,  and  the  last  six  months  to  another. 
Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  the  first  year  of  the  Incarnation  corre- 
sponds to  the  first  of  the  195th  Olympiad,  we  are  to  understand  that 
it  is  only  with  respect  to  the  last  six  months  of  that  year  that  the 
correspondence  takes  place.  The  first  six  months  belonged  to  the 
fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad.  In  referring  dates  expressed 
by  Olympiads  to  our  era,  or  the  contrary,  we  must  therefore  dis- 
tinguish two  cases. 

1st.  When  the  event  in  question  happened  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  1st  of  the  following  July,  the  sum  of  the  Olympic 
year  and  of  the  year  before  Christ  is  always  equal  to  776.  The  year 
of  the  era,  therefore,  will  be  found  by  subtracting  the  number  of 
the  Olympic  year  from  776.  For  example,  Varro  refers  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  to  the  2 ist  of  April  of  the  third  year  of  the  sixth 
Olynipiad,  and  it  is  required  to  nnd  the  year  before  our  era.  Since 
five  Olympic  periods  have  elapsed,  the  third  year  of  the  sixth 
Olympiad  is  5X4-1-3  =  23;  thereifore,  subtracting  23  from  776, 
we  have  753,  which  is  the  year  before  Christ  to  whicn  the  foundation 
of  Rome  is  referred  by  Varro. 

2nd.  When  the  event  took  place  between  the  summer  solstice  and 
the  ist  of  January  following,  the  sum  of  the  Olympic  year  and  of  the 
year  before  Christ  is  equal  to  777.  The  difference,  therefore,  between 
777  and  the  year  in  one  of  tne  dates  will  give  the  year  in  the  other 
date.  Thus,  the  moon  was  eclipsed  on  the  27th  of  August,  a  little 
before  midnight,  in  the  year  413  before  our  era;  and  it  is  required 
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to  find  the  cofrespondiiig  year  in  the  Olympic  era.  Subtract  413 
from  777,  the  remainder  is  364;  and  364  divided  by  four  gives  gi 
without  a  remainder ;  consequently  the  eclipse  happened  in  the 
fourth  vear  of  the  ninetv-first  Olympiad,  which  is  the  date  to  which 
St  is  referred  by  Thucydides. 

If  the  year  is  after  Christ,  and  the  event  took  place  in  one  of  the 
first  six  months  of  the  Olympic  year,  that  is  to  say,  between  July 
and  Januarv,  we  must  subtract  776  from  the  number  of  the  Olympic 
year  to  find  the  corresponding  year  of  our  era;  but  if  it  took  place 
m  one  ci  the  last  six  months  ofthe  Olympic  year,  or  between  January 
and  July,  we  must  deduct  777.  The  computation  by  Olympiads 
seldom  occurs  in  historical  records  after  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century  of  our  era. 

The  names  of  the  months  were  different  in  the  different  Grecian 
states.  The  Attic  months,  of  which  we  possess  the  most  certain 
knowledge,  were  named  as  follows : — 

Hecatombaeon.  Gamelion. 

Metageitnion.  Anthesterion. 

Bo^romion.  Elaphebolion. 

Pvanepsion.  Munychion* 

Maemacterion*  Thargelion. 

Poseideon.  Scirophorion. 

Era  of  the  Foundation  of  Rome. — ^After  the  Olympiads,  the 
era  most  frequently  met  with  in  ancient  history  is  that  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  which  is  the  chronological  epoch  adopted 
by  all  the  Roman  historians.  There  are  various  opinions  respect- 
ing the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  (i)  Fabius  Pictor  places 
it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  year  of  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
which  corresponds  with  the  3967th  of  the  Julian  period,  and  with 
the  year  747  B.C.  (2)  Polybius  places  it  in  the  second  year  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,  corresponding  with  3964  of  the  Julian  period, 
and  750  B.C.  (3)  M.  Porcius  Cato  places  it  in  the  first  year  of 
the  seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  3963  of  the  Jidian  period,  and 

75 1  B.C.  (4)  Verrius  Flaccus  places  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad^  that  is,  in  the  year  3962  of  the  Julian  period,  and 

752  B.C.  (5)  Terentius  Varro  places  it  in  the  third  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period,  and 
7  53  B.C.  A  knowledge  of  these  different  computations  isnecessary, 
in  order  to  reconcile  the  Roman  historians  with  one  another, 
and  even  any  one  writer  with  himself.  Livy  in  general  adheres 
to  the  epoch  of  Cato,  though  he  sometimes  follows  that  of  Fabius 
Pictor.  Cicero  follows  the  accoimt  of  Varro,  which  is  &lso  in 
general  adopted  by  Pliny.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  follows 
Cato.  Modem  chronologers  for  the  most  part  adopt  the  account 
of  Varro,  which  is  supported  by  a  passage  in  Censorinus,  where  it 
is  stated  that  the  991st  year  of  Rome  commenced  with  the 
festival  of  the  Palilia,  in  the  consulship  of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus. 
Now  this  consulship  corresponded  with  the  238th  year  of  our 
era;  therefore,  deducting  238  from  991,  we  have  753  to  denote 
the  year  before  Christ.  The  Palilia  commenced  on  the  21st  of 
April;  and  all  the  accounts  agree  in  regarding  that  day  as  the 
epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  Romans  employed  two  sorts  of  years,  the  civil  year,  which 
was  used  in  the  transaction  of  public  and  private  affairs,  and  the 
consular  year,  according  to  which  the  annals  of  their  history  have 
been  composed.  The  civil  year  commenced  with  the  calends  of 
January,  but  this  did  not  hold  a  fixed  ^ace  in  the  solar  year  till  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  (see  Calendar).  The  installation  of  the  consuls 
regulated  the  commencement  of  the  consular  year.  The  initial 
day  of  the  consulate  was  never  fixed,  at  least  before  the  7th  century 
of  Rome,  but  varied  with  the  different  accidents  which  in  times  of 
political  commotion  so  frequently  occurred  to  accelerate  or  retard 
the  elections.  Hence  it  happens  that  a  consular  year,  generally 
speaking,  comprehends  a  part  not  only  of  two  Julian  years,  but 
also  of  two  civil  years.  Tne  consulate  is  the  date  employed  by  the 
Latin  historians^generally,  and  by  many  of  the  Greeks,  down  to  the 
6th  century  of  our  era. 

In  the  era  of  Rome  the  commencement  of  the  year  is  placed  at  the 
2 1st  of  April;  an  event  therefore  which  happened  in  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March,  or  during  the  first  tv/enty  days  of 
April,  in  the  year  (for  example)  500  of  Rome,  belongs  to  the  civil 
year  501 .  Before  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs,  however,  February  was 
the  last  month  of  the  year.  Many  authors  confound  the  year  of 
Rome  with  the  civil  year,  supposing  them  both  to  bemn  on  the  1st 
of  January.  Others  a^in  confound  both  the  year  of  Rome  and  the 
civil  year  with  the  Julian  year,  which  in  fact  became  the  civil  year 
after  the  resulation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar.  Through  a 
like  want  of  attention,  many  writers  also,  particularly  among  the 
moderns,  have  confounded  the  Julian  and  Olympic  years,  by  making 
an  entire  Julian  year  correspond  to  an  entire  Olympic  year,  as  3 
both  had  commenced  at  the  same  epoch.  Much  attention  to  these 
particulars  is  required  in  the  comparison  of  ancient  dates. 


The  Chris^n  Era. — ^The  Christian  or  vulgar  era,  called  also 
the  era  of  the  Incarnation,  is  now  almost  universally  employed 
in  Christian  countries,  and  is  even  used  by  some  Eastern  nations. 
Its  qx>ch  or  beginning  is  the  ist  of  January  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  194th  Olympiad,  the  753rd  from  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  the  47 14th  of  the  Julian  period.  This  epoch  was  introduced 
in  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  by  Dionysius  the  Little,  a  Roman 
abbot,  and  began  to  be  used  in  Gaid  in  the  8th,  though  it 
was  not  generally  followed  in  that  coimtry  till  a  century  later. 
From  extant  charters  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  England 
before  the  dose  of  the  8th  century.  Before  its  adoption  the  usual 
practice  in  Latin  countries  was  to  distinguish  the  years  by  their 
number  in  the  cycle  of  Indictlon. 

In  the  Christian  era  the  years  are  simply  distinguished  by  the 
cardinal  numbers;  those  before  Christ  being  marked  B.C.  (Before 
Christ),  or  A.a  (Ante  Christum),  and  those  after  Christ  a.d. 
(Aimo  Domini).  This  method  of  reckoning  time  is  more  con- 
venient than  those  which  employ  cycles  or  periods  of  any  length 
whatever;  but  it  still  fails  to  satisfy  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible  all  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  for  registering  the 
succession  of  events.  For,  since  the  conmiencement  of  the  era 
is  placed  at  an  intermediate  period  of  history,  we  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  a  double  manner  of  reckoning,  backward  as  well 
as  forward.  Some  ambiguity  is  also  occasioned  by  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  numbering  the  preceding  years. 
Astronomers  denote  the  year  which  preceded  the  first  of  our  era 
by  o,  and  the  year  previous  to  that  by  i  B.C.;  but  chronologers, 
in  conformity  with  conunon  notions,  call  the  year  preceding  the 
era  i  B.C.,  the  previous  year  2  B.C.,  and  so  on.  oy  reckoning 
in  this  manner,  there  is  an  interruption  in  the  regular  succession 
of  the  numbers;  and  in  the  years  preceding  the  era,  the  leap 
years,  instead  of  falling  on  the  foiirth;  eighth,  twelfth,  &c.,  fall, 
or  ought  to  fall,  on  the  first,  £f th,  ninth,  &c. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages  much  uncertainty  fre- 
quently arises  respecting  dates  on  account  of  the  different  epochs 
assiuned  for  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  year.  Dionysius, 
the  author  of  the  era,  adopted  the  day  of  the  Annunciation, 
or  the  25th  of  March,  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ  by  nine 
months,  as  the  commencement  of  the  first  year  of  the  era.  This 
epoch  therefore  precedes  that  of  the  vulgar  era  by  nine  months 
and  seven  days.  This  manner  of  dating  was  followed  in  some 
of  the  Italian  states,  and  continued  to  be  used  at  Pisa  even  down 
to  the  year  1745*  It  was  also  adopted  in  some  of  the  Papal 
bulls;  and  there  are  ptoofs  of  its  having  been  employed  in  France 
about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century.  Some  chroniclers,  who 
adhere  to  the  day  of  the  Aimundation  as  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  reckon  from  the  25th  of  March  following  our  epoch, 
as  the  Florentines  in  the  loth  century.  Gregory  of  Tours,  and 
some  writers  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  make  the  year  begin 
sometimes  with  the  ist  of  March,  and  sometimes  with  the  ist  of 
January.  In  France,  under  the  third  race  of  kings,  it  was  usual 
to  begin  the  year  with  Easter;  and  this  practice  continued  at 
least  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  for  an  edict  was  issued 
by  Charles  IX.  in  the  month  of  January  1663,  ordaining  that  the 
beginning  of  the  year  should  thenceforth  be  considered  as  taking 
place  on  the  ist  of  January.  An  instance  is  given,  in  L*Art  de 
virifler  les  dates,  of  a  date  in  which  the  year  is  reckoned  from 
the  1 8th  of  March;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  refers  to  the 
astronomical  year,  and  that  the  i8th  of  March  was  taken  for 
the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  In  Germany,  about  the  nth 
century,  it  was  usual  to  begin  the  year  at  Christmas;  and  this 
practice  also  prevailed  at  Milan,  Rome  .and  other  Italian  cities, 
in  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

In  England,  the  practice  of  placing  the  beginning  of  the  year 
at  Christmas  was  introduced  in  the  7th  century,  and  traces 
of  it  are  foimd  even  in  the  13th.  (}ervase  of  Canterbury,  who 
lived  in  the  13th  century,  mentions  that  almost  all  writers  of  his 
country  agreed  in  regarding  Christmas  day  as  the  first  of  the  year, 
because  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  term  at  which  the  sun  finishes 
and  recommences  his  annual  course.  In  the  12th  century, 
however,  the  custom  of  beginning  the  civil  year  with  the  day  of 
the  Annu/iciation,  or  the^25th  of  March,  began  to  prevail,  and 
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continued  to  be  generally  followed  from  that  time  till  the  re- 
formation of  the  calendar  in  1752.  The  historical  year  has 
always  been  reckoned  by  English  authors  to  begin  with  the  ist 
of  January.  The  liturgic  year  of  the  Church  of  England  com- 
mences with  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  epochs  which  have  been  chosen 
for  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  different  countries  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  right  interpretation  of  ancient 
chronicles,  charters  and  other  documents  in  which  the  dates 
often  appear  contradictory.  We  may  cite  an  example  or  two. 
It  is  well  known  that  Charles  the  Great  was  crowned  emperor 
at  Rome  on  Christmas  day  in  the  year  800,  and  that  he  died  in 
the  year  814,  according  to  our  present  manner  of  reckoning. 
But  in  the  annals  of  Metz  and  Moissac,  the  coronation  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  801 ,  and  his  death  in  813.  In 
the  first  case  the  annalist  supposes  the  year  to  begin  with  Christ- 
mas, and  accordingly  reckons  the  25th  of  December  and  all  the 
following  da3rs  of  that  month  to  belong  to  801,  whereas  in  the 
common  reckoning  they  would  be  referred  to  the  year  800. 
In  the  second  case  the  year  has  been  supposed  to  begin  with  the 
25th  of  March,  or  perhaps  with  Easter;  consequently  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  814,  reckoning  from  the  ist  of  January, 
would  be  referred  to  the  end  of  the  year  813.  The  English 
Revolution  is  popularly  called  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Had 
the  year  then  begun,  as  it  now  does,  with  the  ist  of  January,  it 
would  have  been  the  revolution  of  1689,  William  and  Mary 
being  received  as  king  and  queen  in  February  in  the  year  1689; 
but  at  that  time  the  year  was  considered  in  England  as  beginning 
on  the  25th  of  March.  Another  circumstance  to  which  it  is 
often  necessary  to  pay  attention  in  the  comparison  of  dates, 
is  the  alteration  of  style  which  took  place  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar  (see  Calendar). 

Era  of  the  Creation  of  the  World. — ^As  the  Greek  and  Roman 
methods  of  computing  time  were  connected  with  certain  pagan 
rites  and  observances  which  the  Christians  held  in  abhorrence, 
the  latter  began  at  an  early  period  to  imitate  the  Jews  in  reckon- 
ing their  years  from  the  supposed  period  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Various  computations  were  made  at  different  times,  from 
Biblical  sources,  as  to  the  age  of  the  world;  and  Des  Vignoles,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Chronology  of  Sacred  History,  asserts  that  he 
collected  upwards  of  two  hundred  different  calculations,  the 
shortest  of  which  reckons  only  3483  years  between  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era  and  the 
longest  6984.  The  so-called  era  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
therefore  a  purely  conventional  and  arbitrary  epoch;  practically, 
it  means  the  year  4004  B.C., — this  being  the  date  which,  under  the 
sanction  of  Archbishop  Usher's  opinion,  won  its  way,  among  its 
hundreds  of  competitors,  into  general  acceptance. 

Jewish  Year  and  Eras. — Before  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  their  year  commenced  at  the  autumnal  equinox;  but 
in  order  to  solemnize  the  memory  of  their  deliverance,  the  month 
of  Nisan  or  Abtb,  in  which  that  event  took  place,  and  which  falls 
about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  legal  year.  In  civil  affairs, 
and  in  the  regulation  of  the  jubilees  and  sabbatical  years,  the 
Jews  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  year,  which  begins  with  the  month 
Tisri,  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

After  their  dispersion  the  Jews  were  constrained  to  have 
recourse  to  the  astronomical  rules  and  cycles  of  the  more  en- 
lightened heathen,  in  order  that  their  religious  festivals  might  be 
observed  on  the  same  days  in  all  the  countries  through  which 
they  were  scattered.  For  this  purpose  they  adopted  a  cycle  of 
eighty-four  years,  which  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  which  the  early  Christians  borrowed 
from  them  for  the  regulation  of  Easter.  This  cycle  seems  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Calippic  period  of  seventy-six 
years,  with  the  addition  of  a  Greek  octaSteris,  or  period  of  eight 
years,  in  order  to  disguise  its  true  source,  and  give  it  an  appear- 
ance of  originality.  In  fact,  the  period  of  Calippus  containing 
27,759  days,  and  the  octagteris  2922  days,  the  sum,  which  is 
30,681,  is  exactly  the  number  of  days  in  eighty-four  Julian  years. 
But  the  addition  was  very  far  from  being  an  improvement  on  the 


work  of  Calippus;  for  instead  of  a  difference  of  only  five  hours 
and  fifty-three  minutes  between  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  was  the  whole  error  of  the  Calippic  period,  this  difference, 
in  the  period  of  eighty-four  years,  amounted  to  one  day,  six  hour^ 
and  forty-one  minutes.  Buccherius  places  the  beginning  of  this 
cycle  in  the  year  162  B.C. ;  Prideaux  in  the  year  291  b.c.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  Prideaux,  the  fifth  cycle  must  have  begun  in 
the  year  46  of  our  era;  and  it  was  in  this  year,  according  to  St 
Prosperus,  that  the  Christians  began  to  employ  the  Jewish  cycle 
of  eighty-four  years,  which  they  followed,  Uiough  not  uniformly, 
for  the  regulation  of  Easter,  till  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

Soon  after  the  Nicene  council,  the  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the 
Christians,  abandoned  the  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  and 
adopted  that  of  Meton,  by  which  their  lunisolar  year  is  regulated 
at  the  present  day.  This  improvement  was  first  proposed  by 
Rabbi  Samuel,  rector  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Sora  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  finally  accomplished  in  the  year  360  of  our  era  by  Rabbi 
Hillel,  who  introduced  that  fom*  of  the  year  which  the  Jews  at 
present  follow,  and  which,  they  say,  is  to  endure  till  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah. 

TiU  the  15th  century  the  Jews  usually  followed  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidae  or  of  Contracts.  Since  that  time  they  have  generally 
employed  a  mundane  era,  and  dated  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which,  according  to  their  computation,  took  place  3760 
years  and  about  three  months  before  the  beginning  of  our  era. 
No  rule  can  be  given  for  determining  with  certainty  the  day  on 
which  any  given  Jewish  year  begins  without  entering  into  the 
minutiae  of  their  irregular  and  complicated  calendar. 

Era  of  Constantinople. — ^This  era,  which  is  still  used  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  was  followed  by  the  Russians  till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  dates  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
Incarnation  falls  in  the  year  5509,  and  corresponds,  as  in  our  era, 
with  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad.  The  civil  year 
commences  with  the  ist  of  September;  the  ecclesiastical  year 
sometimes  with  the  21st  of  March,  sometimes  with  the  ist  of 
April.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  year  was  considered  at 
Constantinople  as  beginning  with  September  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  era  there  had  elapsed  5508  years 
and  four  months  of  the  era  of  Constantinople.  Hence  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  Christian  year  i  coincide  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  year  5509,  while  the  last  four  months  belong  to 
the  year  5510.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  year  of  Christ 
corresponding  to  any  given  year  in  the  era  of  Constantinople,  we 
have  the  following  rule:  If  the  event  took  place  between  the  ist 
of  January  and  the  end  of  August  subtract  5508  from  the  given 
year;  but  if  it  happened  between  the  ist  of  September  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  subtract  5509.  *   ^ 

Era  of  Alexandria. — The  chronological  computation  of  Julius 
Africanus  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Alexandria,  who 
accordingly  reckoned  5500  years  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to 
the  birth  of  Christ.  But  in  reducing  Alexandrian  dates  to  the 
common  era  it  must  be  observed  that  Julius  Africanus  placed 
the  epoch  of  the  Incarnation  three  years  earlier  than  it  is  placed  in 
the  usual  reckoning,  so  that  the  initial  day  of  the  Christian  era 
fell  in  the  year  5503  of  the  Alexandrian  era.  This  correspondence, 
however,  continued  only  from  the  introduction  of  the  era  till  the 
accession  of  Diocletian,  when  an  alteration  was  made  by  dropping 
ten  years  in  the  Alexandrian  account.  Diocletian  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  in  the  year  of  Christ  284.  According  to  the 
Alexandrian  computation,  this  was  the  year  5787  of  the  world, 
and  287  of  the  Incarnation;  but  on  this  occasion  ten  years  were 
omitted,  and  that  year  was  thenceforth  called  the  year  5777  of  the 
world,  and  277  of  the  Incarnation.  There  are,  consequently,  two 
distinct  eras  of  Alexandria,  the  one  being  used  before  and  the 
other  after  the  accession  of  Diocletian.  It  is  not  known  for  what 
reason  the  alteration  was  made;  but  it  is  conjectured  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  a  new  revolution  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  (which  was  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  computation 
about  this  time  by  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis)  to  begin  with 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  In  fact,  5777  being 
divided  by  19  leaves  i  for  the  year  of  the  cycle.    The  Alexandrian 
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era  continued  to  be  followed  by  the  Copts  in  the  15th  century, 
and  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  Abyssinia. 

Dates  expressed  according  to  this  era  are  reduced  to  the 
common  era  by  subtracting  5502^  up  to  the  Alexandrian  year 
5786  inclusive,  and  after  that  year  by  subtracting  5492;  but  if 
the  date  belongs  to  one  of  the  four  last  months  of  the  Christian 
year,  we  must  subtract  5503  till  the  year  5786,  and  5493  after 
that  year. 

Mundane  Era  of  Antioch. — ^The  chronological  reckoning  of 
Julius  Africanus  formed  also  the  basis  of  the  era  of  Antioch, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  Syria,  at  the  instance 
of  Panodorus,  an  Egyptian  monk,  who  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Panodorus  struck  off  ten  years 
from  the  account  of  Julius  Africanus  with  regard  to  the  years  of 
the  world,  and  he  placed  the  Incarnation  three  years  later, 
referring  it  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  as  in  the 
common  era.  Hence  the  era  of  Antioch  differed  from  the  original 
era  of  Alexandria  by  ten  years;  but  after  the  alteration  of  the 
latter  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  the  two  eras  coincided.  In 
reckoning  from  the  Incarnation,  however,  there  is  a  difference 
of  seven  years,  that  epoch  being  placed,  in  the  reformed  era  of 
Alexandria,  seven  years  later  than  in  the  mundane  era  of  Antioch 
or  in  the  Christian  era. 

As  the  Syrian  year  began  in  autumn,  the  year  of  Christ 
corresponding  to  any  year  in  the  mundane  era  of  Antioch  is 
found  by  subtracting  5492  or  5493  according  as  the  event  falls 
between  January  and  September  or  from  September  to  January. 

Era  of  Nabonassar. — ^This  era  is  famous  in  astronomy,  having 
been  generally  followed  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  very  time  of  its  origin; 
for  the  observations  of  eclipses  which  were  collected  in  Chaldaea 
by  Callisthenes,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and  transmitted  by 
him  to  Aristotle,  were  for  the  greater  part  referred  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar,  foimder  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Babylonians.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  famous  Canon  of  kings,  also 
called  Mathematical  Canon,  preserved  to  us  in  the  works  of 
Ptolemy,  which,  before  the  astonishing  discoveries  at  Nineveh, 
was  the  sole  authentic  monument  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
history  known  to  us.  The  epoch  from  which  it  is  reckoned  is 
precisely  determined  by  numerous  celestial  phenomena  recorded 
by  Ptolemy,  and  corresponds  to  Wednesday  at  mid-day,  the 
26th  of  February  of  the  year  747  before  Christ.  The  year  was 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  year.  On 
account  of  the  difference  In  the  length  of  the  Julian  and  Baby- 
lonian years,  the  conversion  of  dates  according  to  the  era  of 
Nabonassar  into  years  before  Christ  is  attended  with  considerable 
trouble.  The  surest  way  is .  to  follow  a  comparative  table. 
Frequently  the  year  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  unless  we 
know  also  the  month  and  the  day. 

The  Greeks  of  Alexandria  formerly  employed  the  era  of 
Nabonassar,  with  a  year  of  365  days;  but  soon  after  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar,  they  adopted,  like  other 
Roman  provincials,  the  Julian  intercalation.  At  this  time  the 
first  of  Thoth  had  receded  to  the  29th  of  August.  In  the  year 
136  of  our  era,  the  first  of  Thoth  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  year 
corresponded  with  the  20th  of  July,  between  which  and  the 
29th  of  August  there  are  forty  days.  The  adoption  of  the  Julian 
year  must  therefore  have  taken  place  about  160  years  before 
the  year  136  of  our  era  (the  difference  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Julian  years  being  one  day  in  four  years),  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  year  25  B.C.  In  fact,  the  first  of  Thoth  corresponded 
with  the  29th  of  August  in  the  Julian  calendar,  in  the  years  25, 
24,  23  and  22  B.C. 

Era  of  the  Seleucidae,  or  Macedonian  Era. — ^The  era  of  the 
Seleucidae  dates  from  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Babylon 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years  before  Christ,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
442,  and  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  was  adopted  not  only  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidae  but 
in  general  in  all  the  Greek  countries  bordering  on  the  Levant, 
was  followed  by  the  Jews  till  the  15th  century,  and  is  said  to 
be  used  by  some  Arabians  even  at  the  present  day.  By  the 
Jews  it  was  caUed  the  Era  of  Contracts,  because  the  Syrian 


governors  compelled  them  to  make  use  of  it  in  civil  contracts; 
the  writers  of  the  books  of  Maccabees  call  it  the  Era  of  Kings. 
But  notwithstanding  its  general  prevalence  in  the  East  for 
many  centuries,  authors  using  it  differ  much  with  regard  to 
their  manner  of  expressing  dates,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
epochs  adopted  for  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Among  the 
Syrian  Greeks  the  year  began  with  the  month  EliU,  which 
corresponds  to  our  September.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites 
at  the  present  day  suppose  it  to  begin  with  the  following  month, 
or  October.  The  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  makes 
the  era  conmijence  with  the  month  Kisan,  or  April;  and  the 
author  of  the  second  book  with  the  first  Tishrin,  or  October. 
Albategni,  a  celebrated  Arabian  astronomer,  dates  from  the 
ist  of  October.  Some  of  the  Arabian  writers,  as  Alfergani, 
date  from  the  ist  of  September.  At  I^re  the  year  was  counted 
from  the  19th  of  our  October,  at  Gaza  from  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  and  at  Damascus  from  the  vernal  equinox.  These  dis- 
crepandes  render  it  extremely  diffioilt  to  determine  the  exact 
correspondence  of  Macedonian  dates  with  those  of  other  eras; 
and  the  difilcplty  is  rendered  still  greater  by  the  want  of  uni- 
formity in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  year.  Some  authors  who 
follow  the  Macedonian  era,  use  the  Egyptian  or  vague  year  of 
365  days;  Albategni  adopts  the  Julian  year  of  365}  days. 

According  to  the  computation  most  generally  followed,  the 
year  3 1 2  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  began  on  the  ist  of  September 
in  the  Julian  year  preceding  the  first  of  our  era.  Hence,  to  reduce 
a  Macedonian  date  to  the  common  era,  subtract  311  years  and 
four  months. 

The  names  of  the  Syrian  and  Macedonian  months,  and  their 
correspondence  with  the  Roman  months,  are  as  follows : — 

Syrian.  Macedonian.  English. 

EluL  Gorpiaeus.  September. 

Tishrin  I.  Hyperberetaeus.  October. 

Tishrin  11.  Dius.  November. 

Canun  I.  Apellaeus.  December. 

Canun  II.  Audynaeus.  January. 

Sabat.  Peritius.  February. 

Adar.  Dystrus.  March. 

Nisan.  Xanthicus.  April. 

Ayar.  Artemisius.  May. 

Haziran.  Daesius.  lune. 

Tamus,  Panemus.  July. 

Ab.  ^  Loiis.  August. 

Era  of  Alexander, — ^Some  of  the  Greek  historians  have  assumed 
as  a  chronological  epoch  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
die  year  325  B.C.  The  form  of  the  year  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  era.  This  era  has  not  been  much  followed;  but  it 
requires  to  be  noticed  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  confounded 
with  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae. 

Era  of  Tyre. — ^The  era  of  Tyre  is  reckoned  from  the  19th  of 
October,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  month  H3rper- 
beretaeus,  in  the  year  126  B.C.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce 
it  to  the  common  era,  subtract  125;  and  when  the  date  is  B.C., 
subtract  it  from  126.  Dates  expressed  according  to  this  era 
occur  only  on  a  few  medals,  and  in  the  acts  of  certain  councils. 

Caesarean  Era  of  Antioch, — ^This  era  was  established  to  com- 
memorate  the  victory  obtained  by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,  on  the  9th  of  August  in  the  year  48  B.C.,  and  the 
706th  of  Rome.  The  Syrians  computed  it  from  their  month 
Tishrin  I.;  but  the  Greeks  threw  it  back  to  the  month  Gorpiaeus 
of  the  preceding  year.  Hence  there  is  a  difference  of  eleven 
months  between  the  epochs  assumed  by  the  Syrians  and  the 
Greeks.  According  to  the  computation  of  the  Greeks,  the  49th 
year  of  the  Caesarean  era  began  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Syrians,  the  49th  year  began  in  the  autumn  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  followed  by  Evagrius  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

Julian  Era. — ^The  Julian  era  begins  with  the  ist  of  January, 
forty-five  years  B.C.  It  was  designed  to  commemorate  the 
reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar. 

Era  of  Spain,  or  of  the  Caesars. — ^The  conquest  of  Spain  by 
Augustus,  which  was  completed  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  B.C., 
gave  rise  to  this  era,  which  began  with  the  first  day  of  the  following 
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year,  and  was  long  used  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  generally 
in  all  the  Roman  provinces  subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  both  in 
Africa  and  the  South  of  France.  Several  of  the  councils  of 
Carthage,  and  also  that  of  Aries,  are  dated  according  to  this  era. 
After  the  9th  century  it  became  usual  to  join  with  it  in  public 
acts  the  year  of  the  Incarnation.  It  was  followed  in  Catalonia 
till  the  year  1 180,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  till  1350,  in  Valencia 
till  1358,  and  in  Castile  till  1382.  In  Portugal  it  is  said  to  have 
been  in  use  so  late  as  the  year  141 5,  or  1422,  though  it  would 
seem  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
no  other  era  was  used  in  the  public  acts  of  that  country  than  that 
of  the  Incarnation.  As  the  era  of  Spain  began  with  the  ist'of 
January,  and  the  months  and  days  of  the  year  are  those  of  the 
Julian  calendar,  any  date  is  reduced  to  the  common  era  by 
subtracting  thirty-eight  from  the  number  of  the  year. 

Era  of  Actium^  and  Era  of  Augustus* — ^This  era  was  established 
to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  was  fought  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  in  the  year  3  x  B.C.,  and  in  the  1 5th  of  the  Julian 
era.  By  the  Romans  the  era  of  Actium  was  considered  as 
beginning  on  the  ist  of  January  of  the  i6th  of  the  Julian  era, 
which  is  the  30th  B.C.  The  Egyptians,  who  used  this  era  till  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  dated  its  commencement  from  the  beginning 
of  their  month  Thoth,  or  the  29th  of  August;  and  the  Eastern 
Greeks  from  the  2nd  of  September.  By  the  latter  it  was  also 
called  the  era  of  Antioch,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  till  the 
9th  century.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Caesarean 
era  of  Antioch,  which  began  seventeen  years  earlier.  Many  of  the 
medals  struck  by  the  dty  of  Antioch  in  honour  of  Augustus  are 
dated  according  to  this  era. 

Besides  the  era  of  Actium,  there  was  also  an  Augustan  era, 
which  began  four  years  later,  or  27  B.C.,  the  year  in  which 
Augustus  prevailed  on  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  decree 
him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  to  confirm  him  in  the  supreme 
power  of  the  empire. 

Era  of  DiocleUan,  or  Era  of  Martyrs. — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  Alexandrians,  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  made  an  alteration  in  their  mtmdane  era,  by  striking 
off  ten  years  from  their  reckoning.  At  the  same  time  they  estab- 
lished a  new  era,  which  is  still  followed  by  the  Abyssinians  and 
Copts.  It  begins  with  the  29th  of  August  (the  first  day  of  the 
Egyptian  year)  of  the  year  284  of  our  era,  which  was  the  first  of 
the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  denomination  of  Era  of  Martyrs, 
subsequently  given  to  it  in  commemoration  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  would  seem  to  imply  that  its  commencement 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  year  303  of  our  era,  for  it  was  in  that 
year  that  Diocletian  issued  his  famous  edict;  but  the  practice 
of  dating  from  the  accession  of  Diocletian  has  prevailed.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  year  consisted  of  365  days;  but  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Julian  calendar,  the  astronomers  of  Alexandria 
adopted  an  intercalary  year,  and  added  six  additional  days 
instead  of  five  to  the  end  of  the  last  month  of  every  fourth  year. 
The  year  thus  became  exactly  similar  to  the  Julian  year.  The 
Egyptian  intercalary  year,  however,  does  not  correspond  to  the 
Julian  leap  year,  but  is  the  3rear  immediately  preceding;  and 
the  intercalation  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  on  the  29th 
of  August.  Hence  the  first  three  years  of  the  Egyptian  inter- 
calary period  begin  on  the  29th  of  our  August,  and  the  fourth 
begins  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
the  Julian  intercalation  takes  place,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
foUowing  Egyptian  year  is  restored  to  the  29th  of  August. 
Hence  to  reduce  a  date  according  to  this  era  to  our  own  reckoning, 
it  is  necessary,  for  common  years,  to  add  283  years  and  240  days; 
but  if  the  date  belongs  to  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
following  the  intercalation,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Julian  cycle  it  falls  between  the  30th  of  August 
and  the  end  of  the  year,  we  must  add  283  years  and  241  days. 
The  Ethiopians  do  not  reckon  the  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  era  in  a  consecutive  series,  but  employ  a  period  of  532  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  they  again  begin  with  i .  This  is  the 
Dionysian  or  Great  Paschal  Period,  and  is  formed  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  numbers  28  and  19,  that  is,  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
cycles,  into  each  other.  i 


The  following  axe  the  names  of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian 
months,  with  the  days  on  which  they  b^n  in  the  Julian  calendar, 
or  old  style: — 

Mascaram  .  29th  August.  Magabit  .  25th  February. 

Tikmith.     .  28th  September.  Miazia  .  .  27th  March. 

Hadar    .     .  28th  October.  Gimbot .  .  26th  April. 

Tacsam .     .  27th  November.  Sene.     .  .  26th  May. 

Tir    .     .     .  27th  December.  Hamle   .  .  25th  June. 

Yacatit  .     .  26th  January.  Nahasse  .  25th  July. 

The  additional  or  epagomenal  days  b^in  on  the  24th  of  August. 
In  intercalary  years  the  first  seven  months  commence  one  day  later. 
The  Egyptian  months,  followed  by  the  modem  Copts,  agree  with 
the  above  in  every  respect  excepting  the  names. 

Indiction. — The  cycle  of  Indiction  was  very  generally  followed 
in  the  Roman  empire  for  some  centuries  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Christian  era.  Three  Indictions  may  be  distinguished; 
but  they  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

1.  The  Constantinopolitan  Indiction,  like  the  Greek  year, 
commenced  with  the  month  of  September.  This  was  followed 
in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  in  some  instances  also  in  France. 

2.  The  Imperial  or  Constantinian  Indiction  is  so  called  because 
its  establishment  is  attributed  to  Constantine.  This  was  also 
called  the  Caesarean  Indiction.  It  begins  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember.  It  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  ancient  chronicles 
of  France  and  England. 

3.  The  Roman  or  Pontifical  Indiction  began  on  the  25  th  of 
December  or  ist  of  January,  according  as  the  Christian  year 
was  held  to  begin  on  the  one  or  other  of  these  days.  It  is  often 
employed  in  papal  bulls,  esi>ecially  after  the  time  of  Gregory  VII., 
and  traces  of  its  use  are  found  in  early  French  authors. 

Era  of  the  Armenians. — The  epoch  of  the  Armenian  era  is 
that  of  the  council  of  Tiben,  in  which  the  Armenians  consum- 
mated their  schism  from  the  Greek  Church  by  condemning  the 
acts  of  the  coundl  of  Chalcedon;  and  it  corresponds  to  Tuesday, 
the  9th  of  July  of  the  year  552  of  the  Incarnation.  In  their 
civil  affairs  the  Armenians  follow  the  ancient  vague  year  of  the 
Egyptians;  but  their  ecclesiastical  year,  which  begins  on  the 
nth  of  August,  is  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Julian 
year,  every  fourth  year  consisting  of  366  days,  so  that  Easter 
and  the  other  festivals  are  retained  at  the  same  place  in  the 
seasons  as  well  as  in  the  civil  year.  The  Armenians  also  make 
use  of  the  mundane  era  of  Constantinople,  and  sometimes  conjoin 
both  methods  of  computation  in  the  same  documents.  In  their 
correspondence  and  transactions  with  Europeans,  they  generally 
follow  the  era  of  the  Incarnation,  and  adopt  the  Julian  year. 

To  reduce  the  civil  dates  of  the  Armenians  to  the  Christian  era, 
proceed  as  follows.  Since  the  epoch  is  the  9th  of  July,  there  were 
1 76  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  Armenian  era  to  the  end  of 
the  year  552  of  our  era;  and  since  552  was  a  leap  year,  the  year 
553  began  a  Julian  intercalary  period.  Multiply,  therefore, 
the  number  of  Armenian  years  elapsed  by  365;  add  the  niunber 
of  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  current  year  to  the 
given  date;  subtract  176  from  the  siun,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  number  of  days  from  the  ist  of  January  553  to  the  given 
date.  This  number  of  days  being  reduced  to  Julian  years,  add 
the  result  to  552,  and  the  smn  gives  the  day  in  the  Julian  year, 
or  old  style. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning  the  year  begins  on  the  nth  of 
August.  To  reduce  a  date  expressed  in  this  reckoning  to  the 
Julian  date,  add  551  years,  and  the  days  elapsed  from  the  ist  of 
January  to  the  loth  of  August,  both  inclusive,  of  the  year  552 — 
that  is  to  say  (since  552  is  a  leap  year),  223  days.  In  leap  years 
one  day  must  be  subtracted  if  the  date  falls  between  the  ist  of 
March  and  loth  of  August. 

The  following  are  the  Armenian  ecclesiastical  months  with  their 
correspondence  with  those  of  the  Julian  calendar : — 

1.  Navazardi  begins    ....  nth  August. 

2.  Hon      ......  loth  September. 

3.  Sahmi   ......  loth  October. 

4.  Dre  Than 9th  November. 

5.  Kagoths         .....  9th  December. 

6.  Aracz 8th  January. 

7.  Malep  ......  7th  February. 

8.  Arcki     ......  9th  March. 

9.  Angi 8th  April. 
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10.  Mariri 8th  May. 

11.  Marcacz 7th  June. 

12.  Herodiez 7th  July. 

To  complete  the  year  five  complementary  days  are  added  in 
common  years,  and  six  in  leap  years. 

The  Mahommedan  Era,  or  Era  oj the  Hegira. — ^The  era  iniise 
among  the  Turks,  Arabs  and  other  Mabommedan  nations  is 
that  of  the  Hegira  or  H^ra,  the  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  622  a.d.  Its  commencement,  however,  does  not,  as 
is  sometimes  stated,  coincide  with  the  very  day  of  the  flight, 
but  precedes  it  by  sixty-eight  days.  The  prophet,  after  leaving 
Mecca,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  the  Koreishites,  hid 
himself  with  his  friend  Abubekr  in  a  cave  near  Mecca,  and  there 
lay  for  three  days.  The  departure  from  the  cave  and  setting  out 
on  the  way  to  Medina  is  assigned  to  the  ninth  day  of  the  third 
month,  Rabia  I.— corresponding  to  the  22nd  of  September  of 
the  year  622  a.d.  The  era  begins  from  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  Muharram  preceding  the  flight,  or  first  day  of  that  Arabian 
year  which  coincides  with  Friday,  Jidy  16,  622  a.d.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  by  astronomers  and  by  some 
historians  the  era  is  assigned  to  the  preceding  day,  July  15. 
It  is  stated  by  D'Herbelot  that  the  era  of  the  Hegira  was  in- 
stituted by  Omar,  the  second  caliph,  in  imitation  of  the  Christian 
era  of  the  martyrs. 

Era  of  Yazdegerd,  or  Persian  or  Jelalaean  Era. — ^This  era  begins 
with  the  elevation  of  Yazdegerd  III.  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  on 
the  i6th  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  era  632.  Till  the  year  1079 
the  Persian  year  resembled  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  con- 
sisting of  365  days  without  intercalation;  but  at  that  time  the 
Persian  calendar  was  reformed  by  Jelal  ud-Din  Malik  Shah, 
sultan  of  Khorasan,  and  a  method  of  intercalation  adopted 
which,  though  less  convenient,  is  considerably  more  accurate 
than  the  Julian.  The  intercalary  period  is  33  years, — one  day 
being  added  to  the  common  year  seven  times  successively  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  the  eighth  intercalation  being  deferred  tiU 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  This  era  was  at  one  period  universally 
adopted  in  Persia,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  followed  by  the 
Parsees  of  India.  The  months  consist  of  thirty  days  each,  and 
each  day  is  distinguished  by  a  different  name.    According  to 

Alf ergani .  the  names  of  the  Persian  months  are  as  follows : — 
Afruain-meh.  Merded-meh.  Adar-meh. 

Ardisascht-meh.  Schaharir-meh.  Di-meh. 

Cardi-meh.  Mahar-meh.  Behen-meh. 

Tir-meh.  Aben-meh.  Aflirer-meh. 

The  five  additional  days  (in  intercalary  years  six)  are  named 
Musteraca. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  the  above-mentioned  rule  of  inter- 
calation was  ever  regularly  followed,  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
exactly  the  days  on  which  the  different  years  begin.  In  some 
provinces  of  India  the  Parsees  begin  the  year  with  September, 
in  others  they  begin  it  with  October.  We  have  stated  that  the 
era  began  with  the  i6th  June  632.  But  the  vague  year,  which 
was  followed  till  1079,  anticipated  the  Jxilian  year  by  one  day 
every  four  years.  In  447  years  the  anticipation  would  amount  to 
about  112  days,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  in  conse- 
quence be  thrown  back  to  near  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  year 
63  2.  To  the  year  of  the  Persian  era,  therefore,  add  631,  and  the 
sum  will  be  the  year  of  our  era  in  which  the  Persian  year  begins. 

Chinese  Chronology. — From  the  time  of  the  emperor  Yao, 
upwards  of  2000  years  B.C.,  the  Chinese  had  two  different  years, — 
a  civil  year,  which  was  regulated  by  the  moon,  and  an  astro- 
nomical year,  which  was  solar.  The  civil  year  consisted  in 
general  of  twelve  months  or  lunations,  but  occasionally  a  thir- 
teenth was  added  in  order  to  preserve  its  correspondence  with 
the  solar  year.  Even  at  that  early  period  the  solar  or  astro- 
nomical year  consisted  of  365!  days,  like  our  Julian  year;  and 
it  was  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  a  day  being  intercalated 
every  fourth  year. 

According  to  the  missionary  Gaubil,  the  Chinese  divided  the 
day  into  100  ke,  each  ke  into  100  minutes,  and  each  minute  into 
100  seconds.  This  practice  continued  to  prevail  till  the  17th 
century,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Jesuit  Schall,  president  of 
the  tribunal  of  mathematics,  they  adopted  the  European  method 


of  dividing  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours,  each  hour  into  sixty 
minutes,  and  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds.  The  dvil  day 
begins  at  midnight  and  ends  at  the  midnight  following. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  emi>erors  of  the  Han  dynasty, 
206  B.C.,  the  civil  year  of  the  Chinese  has  begun  with  the  first  day 
of  that  moon  in  the  course  of  which  the  sun  enters  into  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac  which  corresponds  with  our  sign  Pisces.  From  the 
same  period  also  they  have  employed,  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  solar  and  lunar  years,  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  twelve 
of  which  are  common,  containing  twelve  lunations  each,  and  the 
remaining  seven  intercalary,  containing  thirteen  lunations.  It 
is  not,  however,  precisely  known  how  they  distributed  their 
months  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  or,  as  they  termed  them, 
great  and  small  moons.  This,  with  other  matters  appertaining 
to  the  calendar,  was  probably  left  to  be  regulated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  mathematical  tribunal. 

The  Chinese  divide  the  time  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
sun  with  regard  to  the  solstitial  points  into  twelve  equal  portions, 
each  corresponding  to  thirty  days,  ten  hours,  thirty  minutes. 
Each  of  these  periods,  which  is.  denominated  a  is&^,  is  subdivided 
into  two  equal  portions  called  chung-ki  and  tsie-ki,  the  chung-ki 
denoting  the  first  half  of  the  tsU,  and  the  tste-ki  the  latter  half. 
Though  the  tsU  are  thus  strictly  portions  of  solar  time,  yet  what 
is  remarkable,  though  not  peculiar  to  China,  they  give  their  name 
to  the  lunar  months,  each  month  or  lunation  having  the  name  of 
the  chung'ki  or  sign  at  which  the  sun  arrives  during  that  month. 
As  the  ts&i  is  longer  than  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  the 
sun  cannot  arrive  twice  at  a  chung-ki  during  the  same  lunation; 
and  as  there  are  only  twelve  tseS,  the  year  can  contain  only 
twelve  months  having  different  names.  It  must  happen  some- 
times that  in  the  course  of  a  lunation  the  sun  enters  into  no  new 
sign;  in  this  case  the  month  is  intercalary,  and  is  called  by  the 
same  name  as  the  preceding  month. 

For  chronological  purposes,  the  Chinese,  in  common  with  some 
other  nations  ol  the  east  of  Asia,  employ  cycles  of  sixty,  by  means  of 
which  they  reckon  their  days,  moons  and  years.  The  days  are 
distributed  in  the  calendar  into  cycles  of  sixty,  in  the  same  manner 
as  ours  are  distributed  into  weeks,  or  cycles  of  seven.  Each  day  of 
the  cycle  has  a  particular  name,  and  as  it  is  a  usual  practice,  in 
mentioning  dates,  to  give  the  name  of  the  day  along  with  that  of 
the  moon  and  the  year,  this  arrangement  affords  great  facilities  in 
verifying  the  epochs  of  Chinese  chronolo^.  The  order  of  the  days 
in  the  cycle  is  never  interrupted  by  any  intercalation  that  may  oe 
necessary  for  adjusting  the  months  or  years.  The  moons  of  the  civil 
year  are  also  distinguished  by  their  place  in  the  cycle  of  sixty ;  and 
as  the  intercalary  moons  are  not  reckoned,  for  the  reason  before 
stated,  namely,  that  during  one  of  these  lunations  the  sun  enters 
into  no  new  sign,  there  are  only  twelve  regular  moons  in  a  year, 
so  that  the  cycle  is  renewed  every  five  years.  Thus  the  first  moon  of 
the  year  1873  being  the  first  of  a  new  cycle,  the  first  moon  of  every 
sixth  year,  reckoneS  backwards  or  forwards  from  that  date,  as  1868, 
1863,  &c.,  or  1877,  1882,  &c.,  also  begins  a  new  lunar  cycle  of  sixty 
moons.  In  re^rd  to  the  years,  the  arrangement  is  exactly  the  same. 
Each  has  a  distinct  number  or  name  which  marks  its  place  in  the 
cycle,  and  as  this  is  generally  given  in  referring  to  dates,  along  with  the 
other  chronological  characters  of  the  year,  the  ambiguity  which  arises 
from  following  a  fluctuating  or  uncertain  epoch  is  entirely  obviated. 

The  cycle  <3  sixty  is  formed  of  two  subordinate  cycles  or  series  of 
characters,  one  of  ten  and  the  other  of  twelve,  which  are  joined 
together  so  as  to  afford  sixty  different  combinations.  The  names  of 
the  characters  in  the  cycle  of  ten,  which  are  called  celestial  signs,  are — 
I.  Ke^;  2.  Yih;  3.  Ping;  4.  Ting;  5.  Woo; 
6.  Ke;7.  K2.ng;  8.  Sin;  9.  Jin;  10.  Kwei; 
and  in  the  series  of  12,  denominated  terrestrial  si^ns, 

I.  Tsze;  2.  Chow;  3.  Yin;  4.  Maou;    5.  Shin;    6.  Sze; 
7.  Woo;  8-  We;  9.  Shin;  10.  Yew:  11.  Seiih;  12.  Hae. 

The  name  of  the  first  year,  or  of  the  first  day,  in  the  sexagenary 
cycle  is  formed  by  combining  the  first  words  in  each  of  the  above 
series;  the  second  is  formed  by  combining  the  second  of  each  series, 
and  so  on  to  the  tenth.  For  the  next  year  the  first  word  of  the  first 
series  is  combined  with  the  eleventh  of  the  second,  then  the  second 
of  the  first  series  with  the  twelfth  of  the  second,  after  this  the  third 
of  the  first  series  with  the  first  of  the  second,  and  so  on  till  the  sixtieth 
combination,  when  the  last  of  the  first  series  concurs  with  the  last 
of  the  second.  Thus  Ke^-tsze  is  the  name  of  the  first  year,  Ylh- 
Chow  that  of  the  second,  Ke&-seiih  that  of  the  eleventh,  Ylh-hae 
that  of  the  twelfth,  Ping-tsze  that  of  the  thirteenth,  and  so  on.  The 
order  of  proceeding  is  obvious. 

In  the  Chinese  history  translated  into  the  Tatar  dialect  by  order 
of  the  emperor  K'ang-hi,  who  died  in  172 1,  the  characters  of  the  cycle 
begin  to  appear  at  the  year  2357  B.C.   From  this  it  has  been  inferred 
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that  the  Chinese  empire  was  established  previous  to  that  epoch; 
but  it  is  obviously  so  easy  to  extend  the  cycles  backwards  indefinitely, 
that  the  inference  can  have  very  little  weight.  The  characters  given 
to  that  year  2357  B.C.  are  Ke^-shin,  which  denote  the  41st  of  the 
cycle.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  the  cycle  to  have  begun  2397 
B.C.,  or  forty  years  before  the  rekn  of  Yao.  This  is  the  epoch 
assumed  by  the  authors  of  VArt  ac  vSrifier  Us  dates.  The  mathe- 
matical tribunal  has,  however,  from  time  immemorial  counted  the 
first  year  of  the  first  cycle  from  the  eighty-first  of  Yao,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  year  2277  B.C. 

Since  the  year  163  B.C.  the  Chinese  writers  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  dating  the  year  from  the  accession  of  the  reigning  emperor. 
An  emperor,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  gives  a  name  to  the  years 
of  his  reign.  He  ordains,  tor  example,  that  they  shall  be  called  T a-te. 
In  consequence  of  this  edict,  the  following  year  is  called  the  first  of 
Ta-te,  and  the  succeeding  years  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  of 
Ta-te,  and  so  on,  till  it  pleases  the  same  emperor  or  his  successor  to 
ordain  that  the  years  shall  be  called  by  some  other  appellation. 
The  periods  thus  formed  are  called  by  the  Chinese  Nien-hao.  Accord- 
ing to  this  method  of  dating  the  years  a  new  era  commences  with 
every  reign ;  and  the  year  corresponding  to  a  Chinese  date  can  only 
be  found  when  we  have  before  us  a  catalogue  of  the  Nien-hao,  with 
their  relation  to  the  years  of  our  era. 

For  Hindu  Chronology ^  see  the  article  under  that  heading. 

Bibliography. — In  addition  to  the  early  Greek  writings  already 
named,  there  are  the  forty  books  (some  fifteen  only  extant  in  their 
entirety)  of  universal  history  compiled  (about  8  B.C.)  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  annals;  the  Pentabiblos  of 
Julius  Africanus  (about  220-230  a.d.);  the  treatise  of  Censorinus 
entitled  De  die  natali,  written  238  a.d.;  the  Chronicon^  in  two 
books,  of  Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishop  of  Caesarea  (about  325  a.d.), 
distinguished  as  the  first  book  of  a  purely  chronological  character 
which  has  come  down  to  us;  and  three  important  works  forming 
parts  of  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Byzantinae,  namely,  the 
Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus  (800  a.d.),  the  Chronographia 
of  Johannes  Malalas  (oth  century),  and  the  Chronicon  Pascnale, 

Among  works  on  Chronology,  the  following,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  publication,  have  an  histoncal  interest,  as  leading 
up  to  the  epoch  of  modern  research : — 

1583.  De  EmendaHone  Temiforum,  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  which 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  chronological  science. 

1603.  Opus  Chronologicunif  by  Sethus  Calvisius. 

1627.  De  Doctrina  lemporum,  by  Petavius  (Denis  Petau),  with 
its  continuation  published  in  1630,  and  an  abridgment  entitled 
Rationarium  Temporum^  in  1 633-1 634. 

1650.  Annates  Veteris  et  Novi  Testameniit  by  Archbishop  Ussher, 
whose  dates  have  by  some  means  gained  a  place  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible. 

1 65 1.  Regia  Epitome  Historiae  Sacrae  et  Profanae,  by  Philippe 
Labbe,  of  which  a  French  version  was  also  published. 

1669.  Institutionum  Chronologicarum  libri  duo,  by  Bishop 
Bevendge. 

1672.  Chronicus  Canon  Aegyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  et  Graecus,  by  Sir 
John  Marsham. 

1687.  L'AntiquitS  des  temps  rStablie  et  dSf endue,  by  Paul  Pezron, 
with  its  Difense,  1691. 

1 70 1.  De  Veteribus  Graecorum  Romanorumgue  Cyclis,  by  Henry 
Dodwell. 

1728.  Tke  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended,  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  remarluible  as  an  attempt  to  construct  a  system  on 
new  bases,  independent  of  the  Greek  chronologers. 

1738.  Chronohgie  de  Vhistoire  sainte,  by  Alphonse  des  VignoUes. 

1744.  Tahlettes  chronologiques  de  Vhistoire  universelle,  by  N. 
Lenglet- Duf  resnoy . 

1750.  The  first  edition  in  one  vol.  4to  of  VArt  de  vSrifier  les 
daUs,  which  in  its  third  edition  (1818-1831)  appeared  in  38  vols. 
8vo,  a  colossal  monument  of  the  learning  and  labours  of  various 
members  of  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Saint-Maur. 

1752.  Chronological  Anti^ities,  by  John  Jackson. 

1754.  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,  by  John  Blair;  new 
edition,  much  enlarged  (1857). 

1784.  A  System  of  Chronology,  by  Playfair. 

1799.  Handbuch  der  Geschtcnte  der  Staaten  des  Alterthums,  by 
A.  H.  L.  Heeren. 

1803.  Handbuch  der  alien  Geschichte,  Geographic,  und  Chronologic, 
by  G.  G.  Bredow,  with  his  Historische  Tabellen. 

1 809-18 14.  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  by  William  Hales. 

1819.  Annates  Veterum  Regnorum,  by  C.  G.  Zumpt. 

1 82 1.  Tableaux  historiques,  chronologiques,  et  giographigues,  by 
Buret  de  Longchamps. 

1824-1834.  Fasti  Hcllenici,  and  1845-1850,  Fasti  Romani,  by  H. 
Fynes  Clinton.  Epitomes  of  these  elaborate  works  were  published, 
1851-1853. 

182 5-1 826.  Handbuch  der  mathematischen  und  technischen  Chrono- 
logic, by  Christian  Ludwig  Ideler;  and  his  Lchrbuch  der  Chronologic, 

(183X). 

1833.  The  Chronology  of  History,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

1852.  Fasti  Tcmporis  Catholici,  by  Edward  Greswell;  and  by 
the  same  author  (1854),  Origines  Kalendariae  Italicae;  and  1862, 
Origincs  Kalendariae  Hellenicae, 


More  modem  works  are  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Chronolo^,  by  B.  B. 
Woodward  and  W.  L.  R.  Gates  (1872);  and  J.  C.  Macdonald's 
Chronologies  and  Calendars  (1897).  But  see  the  separate  historical 
articles  in  this  work.  (W.  L.  R.  C.) 

CHRUDIM,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  74  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  13,017,  mostly  Czech.  It  has  an 
important  horse  market,  besides  manufactures  of  sugar,  spirits, 
beer,  soda-water  and  agrictdtural  machinery.  There  are  also 
steam  corn-mills  and  saw-mills.  Chrudim  is  mentioned  as  the 
castle  of  a  gaugraf  as  early  as  993 .  The  new  town  was.f ounded  by 
Ottokar  II.,  who  settled  many  Germans  in  it  and  gave  it  many 
privileges.  After  142 1  Chrudim  was  held  by  the  Hussites,  and 
though  Ferdinand  I.  confiscated  most  of  the  town  property,  it 
prosi>ered  greatly  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
In  1625  the  greater  part  of  its  Hussite  inhabitants  left  the  town, 
which  sufFered  much  later  on  from  the  Swedes.  Chrudim  was  the 
birthplace  of  Joseph  Ressel  (1793-1857),  honoured  in  Austria  as 
the  inventor  of  the  screw  propeller. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM^  (Chrysanthemum  sinense;  nat.  ord. 
Compositae) ,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  autumn  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Europe.  The  first 
chrysanthemum  in  England  was  grown  at  Kewin  1790,  whither 
it  had  been  sent  by  Mr  Cels,  a  French  gardener.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1825  that  the  first  chrysanthemimi  exhibition  took 
place  in  England.  The  small-flowered  pompons,  and  the  gro- 
tesque-flowered Japanese  sorts,  are  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
the  former  having  originated  from  the  Chusan  daisy,  a  variety 
introduced  by  Mr  Fortune  in  1846,  and  the  latter  having  also  been 
introduced  by  the  same  traveller  about  1862.  The  Japanese  kinds 
are  unquestionably  the  most  popular  for  decorative  purposes  as 
well  as  for  exhibition.  They  afford  a  wide  choice  in  colour,  form, 
habit  and  times  of  flowering.  The  incurved  Chinese  kinds  are 
severely  neat-looking  flowers  in  many  shades  of  colour.  The 
anemone-flowered  kinds  have  long  outer  or  ray  petals,  the  interior 
or  disk  petals  being  short  and  tubular.  These  are  to  be  had  in 
many  pleasing  colours.  The  pompon  kinds  are  small  flowered,  the 
petals  being  short.  The  plants  are  mostly  dwarf  in  habit.  In 
the  single  varieties  the  outer  or  ray  florets  alone  are  large  and 
attractively  coloured. 

Plants  for  the  Border, — As  a  border  i>lant  out  of  doors  the  chrysan- 
themum is  of  the  easiest  culture.  It  is  an  exceptionally  good  town 
plant.  By  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties,  flowers  may  be  produced 
m  abundance  and  in  considerable  variety  from  August  to  the  end  of 
November,  and  in  favourable  seasons  well  on  towards  Christmas. 
Since  1890  when  the  English  market  was  flooded  with  French  raised 
varieties  of  exceptional  merit,  the  border  chrysanthemum  has  taken 
first  i)lace  among  hardv  autumn  flowering  plants.  Most  of  the 
varieties  then  introduced  have  been  superseded  by  many  excellent 
kinds  raised  in  Britain. 

Propagation. — The  old  English  method  of  dividing  the  plants 
in  March  or  eariy  April  may  be  followed  where  better  means  of 
propagation  are  not  practicable.  Many  of  the  best  border  varieties 
are  shy  in  producing  new  growths  (suckers)  from  the  rootstock, 
and  are  in  consequence  not  amenable  to  this  method.  It  is  better 
to  raise  the  plants  from  cuttings.  This  may  be  begun  in  January  for 
the  early  flowering  sorts,  the  late  kinds  being  {propagated  during 
February  and  March.    They  will  root  quite  well  in  a  cold  frame,  u 

Protected  during  frosty  weather  by  litter  or  other  similar  material, 
f  the  frame  can  be  heated  at  will  so  as  to  maintain  a  fairly  even 
temperature  of  from  40*  to  50**  Fah.,  roots  will  be  made  more  quickly 
and  with  more  certamty.  A  still  better  method  is  to  improvise  a 
frame  near  the  glass  in  a  ^eenhouse,  where  the  temperature  is  not 
raised  above  50  by  artificial  heat.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being 
accessible  in  all  weathers.  The  bottom  of  the  frame  is  covered  with 
sifted  coal  ashes  or  coco-nut  fibre,  on  which  the  shallow  boxes  or 
pots  used  in  propagating  are  placed.  These  are  well  drained  with 
broken  crocks,  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  being  drilled  to  allow  water 
to  pass  out  quickly.  The  soil  should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould,  half  a  part  of  coarse  silver-sand,  and 
about  a  quart  of  vegetable  ash  from  the  garden  refuse  heap  to  each 
bushel  ot  the  compost.  The  whole  should  be  passed  through  a 
quarter  inch  sieve  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  coarse  leaf-mould, 
&c.,  from  the  sieve  should  be  spread  thinly  over  the  drainage,  and 
the  boxes  or  pots  filled  almost  to  the  rims  with  the  compost,  and 

*  The  Gr.  xpvo-di^cAioi'  (xpv(r6s,  gold,  and  tLvdt/Mv,  flower)  was  the 
herbalists'  name  for  C.  segetum,  the  "  corn  marigold,"  with  its 
yellow  bloom,  and  was  transferred  by  Linnaeus  to  the  genus,  being 
commonly  restricted  now  to  the  species  C,  sinense. 
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covered,  if  possible,  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver-sand.  It  should  be 
pressed  firmly,  watered  with  a  fine  rose,  and  allowed  to  drain  for  an 
hour.  The  cuttings  should  then  be  dibbled  into  the  boxes  in  rows, 
just  clear,  the  soil  being  gently  pressed  around  each.  Short  stout 
shoots  which  arise  directly  from  the  rootstock  make  the  best  cuttings. 
In  their  absence  Cuttings  from  the  stems  are  used.  The  ideal  len^h 
for  a  cutting  is  about  2i  in.  Cut  the  stem  squarely  with  a  sharp  kmfe 
just  below  a  joint,  and  remove  the  lower  leaves.  Insert  as  soon  as 
possible  and  water  with  a  fine  rose  to  settle  the  soil  around  them. 
The  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become  dry.  The  cuttings  should  be 
looked  over  daily,  decayed  leaves  removed,  and  surplus  moisture, 
condensed  on  the  glass,  wiped  away.  Ventilate  gradually  as  rooting 
takes  place,  and,  when  well  rooted,  transfer  singly  into  pots  about 
3  in.  in  diameter,  using  as  compost  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  leaf -mould,  half  a  part  coarse  silver-sand,  and  a  gallon  of 
vegetable  ash  to  every  bushel  of  the  compost.  Return  to  the 
frames  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days  to  allow  the  little  plants  to 
recover  from  the  check  occasioneci  by  the  pottine.  Ventilation 
should  be  gradually  increased  until  the  plants  are  able  to  bear  full 
exposure  during  favourable  weather,  without  showing  signs  of 
distress  by  flagging.  They  should  be  carefully  protected  at  all 
times  from  cold  cutting  wmds.  In  April,  should  the  weather  be 
favourable,  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  the  borders,  especially 
should  the  positions  happen  to  be  sheltered.  If  this  is  not  practicable, 
another  shift  will  be  necessary,  this  time  into  pots  about  5  in.  in 
diameter.  The  soil  should  be  similar  to  that  advised  for  the  previous 
potting,  enriched  with  half  a  part  of  horse  manure  that  has  been 
thoroughly  sweetened  by  exposure.  Plant  out  during  May.  All 
borders  intended  for  cnrysanthemums  should  be  well  dug  and 
manured.  The  strong  growing  kinds  should  be  planted  about  3  ft. 
apart,  the  smaller  kinds  being  allowed  a  little  less  room. 

In  the  summer,  water  in  dry  weather,  syringe  in  the  evenings 
whenever  practicable,  and  keep  the  borders  free  from  weeds  by 
surface  hoeings ;  stake  and  tie  the  plants  as  required,  and  pinch  out 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  until  they  have  become  sufficiently  bushy 
by  frequent  branching.  Pinching  should  not  be  practised  later  than 
the  end  of  June. 

Pot  Plants  for  Decoration, — ^A  list  of  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
varieties  suitable  for  this  purpose  would  be  out  of  place  here; 
new  varieties  are  being  constantly  introduced,  for  these  the  reader 
is  referred  to  trade  catalogues. 

The  most  important  considerations  for  the  beginner  are  (a)  the 
choice  of  colours;  {b)  the  types  of  flowers;  (c)  the  height  and  habits 
of  the  varieties.  Generally  speaking,  very  tall  varieties  and  those 
of  weak  growth  and  delicate  constitutions  should  be  avoided.  The 
majority  of  the  varieties  listed  for  exhibition  purposes  are  also 
suitable  for  decoration,  especially  the  Japanese  kinds.  Propagation 
and  early  culture  are  substantially  as  for  border  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  5-in.  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  giving  them  the  final  shift.  Eight-in.  pots  are  large  enough 
for  the  general  stock,  but  very  strong  powers  may  be  given  a  larger 
size.  The  soil,  prepared  a  fortnight  m  advance,  should  consist  of 
four  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  horse  manure 
prepared  as  advised  above,  half  a  part  coarse  silver-sand,  half  a  part 
of  vegetable  ash,  and  a  quart  of  bone-meal  or  a  sprinkling  of  basic 
sla^  to  every  bushel  of  the  mixture.  Mix  thoroughly  and  turn  over 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days.  Pot  firmly,  working  the  soil  well 
around  the  roots  with  a  lath.  The  main  stake  for  the  support  ot 
the  plant  should  now  be  given;  other  and  smaller  stakes  may  later 
be  necessary  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  busby  form,  but  their 
number  should  not  be  overdone.  The  stakes  should  be  as  few  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  shoots,  which  should 
be  looped  up  loosely  and  neatly.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  their 
summer  quarters  directly  after  potting.  Stand  them  in  rows  in  a 
sunny  situation,  the  pots  clear  01  one  another,  sufficient  room  being 
allowed  between  the  rows  for  the  cultivator  to  move  freely  among 
them.  The  main  stakes  are  tied  to  rough  trellis  made  by  straining 
wire  in  two  rows  about  2  ft.  apart  between  upright  poles  driven 
into  the  ground.  Coarse  coal  ashes  or  coke  breeze  are  the  best 
materials  to  stand  the  pots  on,  there  being  little  risk  of  worms 
working  through  into  the  pots.  The  plants,  which  are  required  to 
produce  as  many  flowers  as  possible,  snould  have  their  tips  pinched 
out  at  frequent  intervals,  from  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  to  the  last  week  in  June,  for  the  main  season  kinds;  and  about 
the  middle  of  July  for  the  later  kinds. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  plants  will  need  feeding  at  the  roots 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  varied  occasionally  by  a  very  slight 
dusting  of  soluble  chemical  manure  such  as  niano.  The  soil  should 
be  moderately  moist  when  manure  is  given.  1  n  order  that  the  flowers 
may  be  of  good  form,  all  lateral  flower  buds  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  leaving  only  the  bud 
terminating  each  shoot.  Towards  the  end  of  September— earlier 
should  the  weather  prove  wet  and  cold — remove  the  plants  to  well- 
ventilated  greenhouses  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  Feeding 
should  be  continued  until  the  flowers  are  nearly  half  open,  when  it 
may  be  gradually  reduced.  The  large  mop-headed  blooms  seen  at 
exhibitions  in  November  are  grown  m  the  way  described,  but  only 
one  or  two  shoots  are  allow^  to  develop  on  a  plant,  each  shoot 
eventually  having  only  one  bloom. 

The  chrysanthemum  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  black  aphis  and 


green-fly.  These  pests  may  be  destroyed,  out  of  doors,  by  syringing 
with  quassia  and  soft  soap  solutions,  by  dusting  the  affected  parts 
with  tobacco-powder,  and  indoors  also  by  fumigating.  Mildew 
generally  appears  after  the  plants  are  housed.  It  may  be  destroyed 
by  dusting  the  leaves  attacked  with  sublimed  sulphur.  Rust  is  a 
fungoid  disease  of  recent  years.  It  is  best  checked  by  syrin^ng 
the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur  (i  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water)  occasion- 
ally, a  few  weeks  before  taking  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse. 
Earwigs  and  slugs  must  be  trapped  ana  destroyed. 

Flowers  for  Exhibition, — ^Flowers  of  exhibition  standard  must  be 
as  broad  and  as  deep  as  the  various  varieties  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducinp:;  they  must  be  irreproachable  in  colour.  They  must  also 
exhibit  the  form  peculiar  to  the  variety  when  at  its  beit,  very  few 
kinds  being  precisely  alike  in  this  respect.  New  varieties  are  in- 
troduced in  large  numbers  annually,  some  of  which  supplant  the 
older  kinds.  The  cultivator  must  therefore  study  the  peculiarities 
of  several  new  kinds  each  year  if  he  would  be  a  successful  ex- 
hibitor. 

For  lists  of  varieties,  &c.  see  the  catalogues  of  chrysanthemum 
growers,  the  gardening  Press,  and  the  excellent  cultural  pamphlets 
which  are  published  from  time  to  time. 

CHRTSANTHIUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  4th  century  a.d., 
of  the  school  of  lamblichus.  He  was  one  of  the  favourite  pupils  of 
Aedesius,  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  mystical  side  of 
Neoplatonism  (q,v,).  The  emperor  Julian  (^.t».)  went  to  him  by 
the  advice  of  Aedesius,  and  subsequently  invited  him  to  come  to 
court,  and  assist  in  the  projected  resuscitation  of  Hellenism.  But 
Chrysanthius  declined  on  the  strength  of  unfavourable  omens,  as 
he  said,  but  probably  because  he  realized  that  the  scheme  was 
unlikely  to  bear  fruit.  For  the  same  reason  he  abstained  from 
drastic  religious  reforms  in  his  capacity  as  high-priest  of  Lydia. 
As  a  result  of  his  moderation,  he  remained  high-priest  till  his 
death,  venerated  alike  by  Christians  and  pagans.  His  wife 
Melite,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  priestly  oflice,  was  a 
kinswoman  of  Eunapius  the  biographer. 

CHRYSELEPHANTINE  (Gr.  xpw<^,  gold,  and  ^Xl<^,  ivory), 
the  architectural  term  given  to  statues  which  were  built  up  on  a 
wooden  core,  with  ivory  representing  the  flesh  and  gold  the 
drapery.  The  two  most  celebrated  examples  are  those  by 
Pheidias  of  the  statue  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  and  of  Zeus  in 
the  temple  at  Olympia. 

CHRTSENE  CisHu,  a  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  the  high 
boiling  fraction  of  the  coal  tar  distillate.  It  is  produced  in  small 
quantity  in  the  distillation  of  amber,  on  passing  the  vapour  of 
phenyl-naphthyl-methane  through  a  red-hot  tube,  on  heating 
indene,  or  by  passing  the  mixed  vapours  of  coumarone  and 
naphthalene  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  crystallizes  in  plates  or 
octahedra  (from  benzene),  which  exhibit  a  violet  fluorescence, 
and  melt  at  250^  C.  Chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution 
oxidizes  it  to  chrysoquinone  Ci8Hu)02,  which  when  distilled  with 
lead  oxide  gives  chr3rsoketone  C17H10O.  When  chrysene  is  fused 
with  alkalis,  chrysenic  acid,  CitHuOs,  is  produced,  which  on 
heating  gives  /3-phenyl-naphthalene.  On  heating  chrysene 
with  hydriodic  acid  and  red  phosphorus  to  260**  C,  the  hydro- 
derivatives  CisHs  and  CisH«  are  produced.  It  gives  characteristic 
addition  products  with  picric  acid  and  dinitroanthraquinone. 
Impure  chrysene  is  of  a  yellow  colour;  hence  its  name  (xp^eos, 
golden  yellow). 

CHRTSIPPUS  (c.  280-206  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher,  the  third 
great  leader  of  the  Stoics.  A  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  179),  he  was  robbed  of  his  property  and  came  to 
Athens,  where  he  studied  possibly  under  Zeno,  certainly  under 
Cleanthes.  It  is  said  also  that  he  became  a  pupil  of  Arcesilaus 
and  Lacydes,  heads  of  the  Middle  Academy.  This  impartiality 
in  his  early  studies  is  the  key  of  his  philosophic  work,  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  which  is  comprehensiveness  rather 
than  originality.  He  took  the  doctrines  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes 
and  crystallized  them  into  a  definite  system;  he  further  defended 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Academy.  His  polemic  skill 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  Column  of  the  Portico." 
Diogenes  Laertius  says,  "  If  the  gods  use  dialectic,  they  can  use 
none  other  than  that  of  Chrysippus  ";  rf  /ii)  7^  ?^  Xpixnmrois, 
oifK  Bv  ^  StoA  ("  Without  Chrysippus,  there  had  been 
no  Porch  ").  He  excelled  in  logic,  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
ethics  and  physics.  His  relations  with  Cleanthes,  contempor- 
aneously criticized  by  Antipater,  are  considered  under  Stoics. 
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He  is  said  to  have  composed  seven  hundred  and  fifty  treatises, 

fragments  alone  of  which  survive.    Their  style,  we  are  told,  was 

unpolished  and  arid  in  the  extreme,  while  the  argument  was 

lucid  and  impartial. 

See  G.  H.  Hagedom,  MoraUa  Chrysippea  (1685),  Eihica  Chrysippi 
(1715);  J.  F.  Richter,  De  Chrystppo  Sioico  fastuoso _(i23S) ;  F. 
Baeuet,  Dt     ' 


Nicolai,  Delogicis  Chrystppi  libris  (1859) ;  Christos  Aronis,  Xpifvurmn 
ypatifiaTucAs  (188^);  R.  Hirzel,  Untersuchungen  iu  Ciceros  philo- 
sophischen  Schriften^  ii.  (1882);  L.  Stein,  Die  Psychohgie  der  Stoa 
(1886);  A.  B.  Krische,  Forschungen  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  alten 
PhUosophie  (1840);  J.  £.  Sandys,  Hist,  Class,  Schol,  i.  149. 

CHRT50BERTL,  a  yellow  or  green  gem-stone,  remarkable  for 
its  hardness,  being  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  by  the  diamond 
and  corundum.  The  name  suggests  that  it  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  golden  variety  of  beryl;  and  it  is  notable  that  though  differ- 
ing widely  from  beryl  it  yet  bears  some  relationship  to  it  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  the  element  beryllium.  In  chrjrsoberyl,  however, 
the  beryllium  exists  as  an  aluminate,  having  the  formula  BeAl^Of, 
orBeO'AltOs.  The  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  Brazilian  chrysoberyl 
gave  alumina  78*10,  beryllia  17*94,  and  ferric  oxide  4*88%. 
The  typical  yellow  colour  of  the  stone  inclines  in  many  cases  to 
pale  green,  occasionally  passing  into  shades  of  dark  green  and 
brown.  The  iron  usually  present  in  the  mineral  seems  responsible 
for  the  green  colour.  Chrysoberyl  is  often  mistaken  by  its  colour 
for  chrysolite  (g.f.),  and  has  indeed  been  termed  Oriental 
chrysolite.  In  its  crystalline  forms  it  bears  some  relationship  to 
chrysolite,  both  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  but  it 
is  a  much  harder  and  a  denser  mineral.  As  the  two  stones  are  apt 
to  be  confounded,  it  may  be  convenient  to  contrast  their  chief 
characters: — 

Chrysoberyl.  Chrysolite. 

Hardness 8-5  6*5  to  7 

Specific  Gravity       .  .  3*65  to  3*75  j*34  to  3*37 

Chemical  Composition    .       .  BeAl204*  MgtSiOi. 

Chrysoberyl  is  not  infrequently  cloudy,  opalescent  and 
chatoyant,  and  is  then  known  as  **  cymophane  "  (Gr.  icO/ua,  a 
'^  cloud  ")*  l^b^  cloudiness  is  referable  to  the  presence  of 
multitudes  of  microscopic  cavities.  Some  of  the  cymophane, 
when  cut  with  a  convex  surface,  forms  the  most  valuable  kind  of 
cat's-eye  (see  Cat's-Eye).  A  remarkable  dichroic  variety  of 
chrysoberyl  is  known  as  alexandrite  (g.v.). 

Most  chrysoberyl  comes  from  Brazil,  chiefly  from  the  district  of 
Minas  Novas  in  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  where  it  occurs  as 
small  water-worn  pebbles.  The  cymophane  is  mostly  from  the 
gem-gravels  of  Ceylon.  Chrysoberyl  is  known  as  a  constituent  of 
certain  kinds  of  granite,  pegmatite  and  gneiss.  In  the  United 
States  it  occurs  at  Haddam,  Conn.;  Greenfield  Centre,  near 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. ;  and  in  Manhattan  island.  It  is  known 
also  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and  has  been  found  near 
Gwelo  in  Rhodesia.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

CHRT50C0LLA»  a  hydrous  copper  silicate  occurring  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  copper  ores.  It  is  never  found  as 
crystals,  but  always  as  encrusting  and  botryoidal  masses  with  a 
microcrystalline  structure.  It  is  green  or  bluish-green  in  colour, 
and  often  has  the  appearance  of  opal  or  enamel,  being  translucent 
and  having  a  oonchoidal  fracture  with  vitreous  lustre;  some- 
times it  is  earthy  in  texture.  Not  being  a  definite  crystallized 
substance,  it  varies  widely  in  chemical  composition,  the  copper 
oxide  (CuO),  for  example,  varying  in  different  analyses  from 
17  to  67%;  the  formula  is  usually  given  as  CuSi08+2HiO. 
The  hardness  ( 2-4)  and  specific  gravity  (2*0-2*8)  are  also  variable. 
It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  the  material  may  really  be  a 
mixture  of  more  than  one  hydrous  copper  silicate,  since  differences 
in  the  microcrystalline  structure  of  the  different  concentric 
layers  of  which  the  masses  are  built  up  may  be  detected. 
Various  impurities  (silica,  &c.)  are  also  commonly  present,  and 
several  varieties  have  been  distinguished  by  special  names: 
thus  dillenburgite,  from  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  contains  copper 
carbonate;  demidoffite  and  cyanochalcite  contain  copper 
phosphate;  and  pilarite  contains  alumina  (perhaps  as  allophane). 
The  mineral  occurs  in  the  upper  parts  of  veins  of  copper  ores. 


and  has  resulted  from  their  alteration  by  the  action  of  waters 
containing  silica  in  solution.  Pseudomorphs  of  chrysocolla  after 
various  copper  minerals  {e.g.  cuprite)  are  not  xmcommon.  It  is 
found  in  most  copper  mines. 

The  name  chrysocolla  (from  xp^^t  Sold,  and  KUKKa^  glue) 
was  applied  by  Theophrastus  and  other  ancient  writers  to 
materials  used  in  soldering  gold,  one  of  which,  from  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  may  have  been  identical  with  the  mineral  now  known 
by  this  name.  Borax,  which  is  used  for  this  purpose,  has  also 
been  called  chrysocolla. 

A  mineral  known  as  pitchy  copper-ore  (Ger.  Kupferpechen), 
and  of  some  importance  as  an  ore  of  copper,  is  usually  classed  as  a 
variety  of  chrysocolla  containing  much  admixed  limonite.  It  is 
dark  brown  to  black  in  colour,  with  a  dull  to  glassy  or  resinous 
lustre,  and  resembles  pitch  in  appearance.  In  thin  sections  it  is 
translucent  and  optically  isotropic,  and  recent  examinations 
seem  to  prove  that  it  is  a  homogeneous  mineral  and  not  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  cluysocolla  and  limonite.       (L.  J.  S.) 

CHRYSOLITE,  a  transparent  variety  of  olivine,  used  as  a 
gem-stone  and  often  called  peridot.  The  name  chrysolite, 
meaning  ^'  golden  stone  "  (xpwrbs  and  X^o(),  has  been  applied 
to  various  yellowish  gems,  notably  to  topaz,  to  some  kinds  of 
beryl  and  to  chrysoberyl.  The  true  chrysolite  of  the  modem 
mineralogist  is  a  magnesium  silicate,  referable  to  the  species 
olivine.  It  is  appropriate  to  call  the  lighter  coloured  stones 
inclining  to  yellow  chrysolite,  and  the  darker  green  stones 
peridot.  Certain  kinds  of  topaz,  from  the  Schneckenstein  in 
Saxony,  are  known  as  Saxon  chrysolite;  while  moldavite, 
a  substance  much  like  a  green  obsidian,  is  sometimes  called 
water  chrysolite  or  pseudo-chrysolite. 

See  Chrysoberyl;  Olivine;  Peridot. 

CHRT50L0RAS,  MANUEL  [or  Emmanuel]  (c.  1355-1415), 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  spreading  Greek  literature  in  the  West, 
was  bom  at  Constantinople  of  a  distinguished  family,  which 
had  removed  with  Constantine  the  Great  to  Byzantium.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Gemistus  (§'.».)•  Iii  i393  be  was  sent  to  Italy  by 
the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus  to  implore  the  aid  of  the 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks.  He  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  at  the  invitation  of  the  magistrates  of  Florence  he 
became  about  1395  professor  of  the  Greek  language  in  that  city, 
where  he  taught  three  years.  He  became  famous  as  a  translator 
of  Homer  and  Plato.  Having  visited  Milan  and  Pavia,  and  resided 
for  several  years  at  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome  upon  the  invitation 
of  Bruni  Leonardo,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  was  then  secretary 
to  Gregory  XII.  In  1408  he  was  sent  to  Paris  on  an  important 
mission  from  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus.  In  1413  he  went 
to  Germany  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  fix  a  place  for  the  assembling  of  a  general 
coundL  It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  shoiild  take  place  at 
Constance;  and  Chrysoloras  was  on  his  way  thither,  having 
been  chosen  to  represent  the  Greek  Church,  when  he  died  suddenly 
on  the  15th  of  April  1415.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
printed,  his  Erotemata  (published  at  Venice  in  1484),  which  was 
the  first  Greek  grammar  in  use  in  the  West,  and  Epistolae  IIL 
de  comparaHane  veteris  et  novae  Romae. 

John  Chrysoloras,  a  relative  of  the  above  (variously  described 
as  his  nephew,  brother  or  son),  who,  like  him,  had  studied  and 
taught  at  Constantinople,  and  had  then  gone  to  Italy,  shared 
Manuel's  reputation  as  one  of  those  who  spread  the  inffuence 
of  Greek  letters  in  the  West.    His  daughter  married  Filelfo  (<?.«.). 

CHRTSOPRASE  (Gr.  -xpwbs,  gold,  and  7rp<&<roi^,  leek),  a  name 
applied  by  modem  mineralogists  to  an  apple*green  variety  of 
chalcedony  or  homstone,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  The 
colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  nickel,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
hydrous  silicate.  By  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  or  to  strong 
light,  the  chrysoprase  becomes  paler,  or  even  colourless,  but  it 
may  regain  its  colour  by  absorption  of  moisture.  Chrysoprase 
is  a  mineral  of  rather  limited  distribution.  Most  of  it  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankenstein  in  Silesia,  where  it 
occurs  in  association  with  altered  serpentine.  It  is  found  to  a 
limited  extent  at  Revdinsk,  near  Ekaterinburg,  in  the  Urals; 
and  it  occurs  also  in  India.   .It  is  known,  too,  at  several  localities 
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in  North  America/  notably  at  Nickd  Mount,  Douglas  county, 
Oregon,  where  it  occurs  in  nickeliferous  serpentine. 

The  cfarysoprase  of  the  modems  k  certainly  not  the  chryso- 
prasius  of  Plhiy,  or  the  XP^^P^^^"^^  ^^  Greek  writers.  The 
ancient  stone  was  not  improbably  our  chr3rsoberyl,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  modem  chrysoprase  was  known  until  a 
comparatively  late  period.  The  chryB<^rase  of  Kosemiitz,  near 
Frankenstein  in  Silesia,  was  discovered  in  1740,  and  used  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  decoration  of  the  palace  of  Sans 
Souci  at  Potsdam.  But  at  a  much  earMer  date  the  Silesian 
chrysoprase  was  used  for  mural  decoration  at  the  Wenzel  chapel 
at  Prague.  Chrysoprase  was  a  favourite  stone  in  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  being  set  round  with  small 
brilliants  and  used  for  brooches  and  rings.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  said  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  ''  lucky  stone."  Much 
commercial  chrysoprase  is  chalcedony  artificially  stained  by 
impregnation  with  a  green  salt  of  nickel.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

GHRTSOSTOH.  St  John  Chrysostom  {UpMrbtn^iiuiiSy  golden- 
mouthed),  the  most  famous  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  was  bom  of 
a  noble  family  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  S3nria,  about  a.o.  345 
or  347.  At  the  school  of  Libaniu&  the  sophist  he  gave  early 
indications  of  his  mental  powers,  and  would  have  been  the 
successor  of  his  heathen  master,  had  he  not  been  stolen  away, 
to  use  the  expression  of  his  teacher,  to  a  life  of  piety  (like 
Augustine,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Theodoret)  by  the 
influence  of  his  pious  mother  Anthusa.  After  his  baptism  (about 
370)  by  Meletius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  gave  up  all  his 
forensic  prospects,  and  buried  himself  in  an  adjacent  desert, 
where  for  nearly  ten  years  he  spent  a  life  of  ascetic  self-denial 
and  theological  study,  to  which  he  was  introduced  by  Diodorus, 
bishop  of  Tarsus,  a'^famous  scholar  of  the  Antiochene  type. 
Illness,  however,  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  world;  and  the 
authority  of  Meletius  gained  his  services  to  the  church.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  (381),  and  afterwards 
presbyter  (3S6)  at  Antioch.  On  the  death  of  Nectarius  he  was 
appointed  ardibishop  of  Constantinople  by  Eutropius,  the 
favourite  minister  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  had,  ten  years 
before  this,  only  escaped  promotion  to  the  episcopate  by  a  very 
questionable  stratagem — which,  however,  he  defends  in  his 
instmctive  and  eloquent  ^^eatise  De  SacerdoHo*  As  a  presbyter, 
he  won  high  reputation  by  hi^  preaching  at  Antioch,  more  especi- 
ally by  his  homilies  on  The  Statues,  a  course  of  sermons  delivered 
when  the  citizens  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  severe 
measures  being  taken  against  them  by  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
whose  statues  had  been  demolished  in  a  riot. 

On  the  archiepiscopal  throne  Chrysostom  still  persevered  in 
the  practice  of  monastic  simplicity.  The  ample  revenues  which 
his  predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury  he  diligently 
applied  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals;  and  the  multitudes 
who  were  supported  by  his  charity  preferred  the  eloquent 
discourses  of  their  benefactor  to  the  amusements  of  the  theatre 
or  of  the  circus.  His  homilies,  which  are  still  preserved,  fumish 
ample  apology  for  the  partiality  of  the  people,  exhibiting  the 
free  command  of  a  pure  and  copious  vocabulary,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  metaphors  and  similitudes,  giving  variety  and  grace  to 
the  most  famiHar  topics,  with  an  almost  dramatic  exposure  of 
the  folly  and  turpitude  of  vice,  and  a  deep  moral  eamestness. 
His  zeal  as  a  bishop  and  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  however, 
gained  him  enemies  both  in  the  church  and  at  the  court.  The 
ecclesiastics  who  were  parted  at  his  command  from  the  lay- 
sisters  (whom  they  kept  ostensibly  as  servants),  the  thirteen' 
bishops  whom  he  deposed  for  simony  and  licentiousness  at  a 
single  visitation,  the  idle  monks  who  thronged  the  avenues  to 
the  court  and  found  themselves  the  public  object  of  his  scorn — all 
conspired  against  the  powerful  author  of  theu-  wrongs.  Their 
resentment  was  inflamed  by  a  powerful  party,  embracing  the 
magistrates^  the  ministers,  the  favourite  eunuchs,  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  Eudoxia  the  empress  herself,  against  whom  the 
preacher  thundered  daily  from  the  pulpit  of  St  Sophia.  A. 
favourable  pretext  for  gratifying  their  revenge'  Was"  discovered 
in  the  shelter  which  Chrysostom  had  given  to  four  Nitrian  monks, 
known  as  the  tall  brothers,  who  had  come  to  Constantinople  on 


being  excommunicated  by  their  bishop,  TheophiHis  of  Alexandria, 
a  man  who  had  long  circulated  in  the  East  the  charge  of  Origenism 
against  Chrysostom.  By  Theophilus's  instmmentality  a  synod 
was  caUed  to  try  or  rather  to  condemn  the  archbishop;  but 
fearing  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  the  metropolis,  who  idolized 
him  for  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  exposed  the  vices  of  their 
superiors,  it  held  its  sessions  at  the  imperial  estate  named  ^'  The 
Oak  "  (Syfwdits  ad  quercum),  near  Chalcedon,  where  Rufinus 
had  erected  a  stately  church  and  monastery.  A  bishop  and  a 
deacon  were  sent  to  accuse  the  archbishop,  and  presented  to  him 
a  list  of  charges,  in  which  pride,  inhospitafity  and  Origenism 
were  brought  forward  to  procure  the  votes  of  those  who  hated 
him  for  his  austerity,  or  were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  sus- 
pected heretic.  Four  successive  summonses  were  signified  to 
Chrysostom,  but  he  indignantly  refused  to  appear  until  four  of 
his  notorious  enemies  were  removed  from  the  council.  Without 
entering  into  any  examination  of  the  charges  brought  before 
them,  the  synod  condenmed  him  on  the  ground  of  contumacy, 
and,  hinting  that  his  audacity  merited  the  punishment  of  treason, 
caUed  on  the  emperor  to  ratify  and  enforce  their  decision.  He 
was  immediately  arrested  and  hurried  to  Nicaea  in  Bithynia. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  banishment  spread  through  the 
city,  the  astonishment  of  the  people  was  quickly  exchanged  for 
a  spirit  of  irresistible  fury,  which  was  increased  by  the  occurrence 
of  an  earthquake.  In  crowds  they  besieged  the  palace,  and  had 
already  begun  to  take  vengeance  on  the  foreign  monks  and 
sailors  who  had  come  from  Chalcedon  to  the  metropolis,  when,  at 
the  entreaty  of  Eudoxia,  the  emperor  consented  to  his  recall. 
His  return  was  graced  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  triumphal  entry, 
but  in  two  months  after  he  was  again  in  exile.  His  fiery  zeal 
could  not  blind  him  to  the  vices  of  the  court,  and  heedless  of 
personal  danger  he  thimdered  against  the  profane  honours  that 
were  addressed  almost  within  the  precincts  of  St  Sophia  to  the 
statue  of  the  empress.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Eudoxia  was 
inflamed  by  the  report  of  a  discourse  commencing  with  the 
words — '^  Herodias  is  again  furious;  Herodias  again  dances; 
she  once  more  demands  the  head  of  John  *';  and  though  the 
report  was  false,  it  sealed  the  doom  of  the  archbishop.  A  new 
council  was  summoned,  more  numerous  and  more  subservient 
to  the  wishes  of  Theophilus;  and  troops  of  barbarians  were 
quartered  in  the  dty  to  overawe  the  people.  Without  examining 
it,  the  council  confirmed  the  former  sentence,  and,  in  accordance 
with  canon  12  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (341),  pronoxmced  his 
deposition  for  having  resumed  his  functions  without  their 
permission. 

He  was  hurried  away  to  the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus  (Cocysus) , 
among  the  ridges  of  Moimt  Taurus,  with  a  secret  hope,  perhaps, 
that  he  might  be  a  victim  to  the  Isaurians  on  the  march,  or  to 
the  more  implacable  fury  of  the  monks.  He  arrived  at  his 
destination  in  safety;  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  which 
had  roused  them  to  fire  the  cathedral  and  senate-house  on  the 
day  of  his  exile,  followed  him  to  his  obscure  retreat.  Flis  influence 
also  became  more  powerfully  felt  in  the  metropolis  than  before. 
In  his  solitude  he  had  ample  leisure  for  forming  schemes  of 
missionary  enterprise  among  Persians  and  Goths,  and  by  his 
correspondence  with  the  different  churches  he  at  once  baffled 
his  enemies  and  gave  greater  energy  to  his  friends.  This  roused 
the  emperor  to  visit  him  with  a  severer  punishment,  tliough 
Innocent  I.  of  Rome  and  the  emperor  Honorius  recognized  his 
orthodoxy  and  besought  his  return.  An  order  Was  despatched 
for  his  removal  to  the  extreme  desert  of  Pit3rus;  and  his  guards 
so  faithfully  obeyed  their  instructions  that,  before  he  reached 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  expred  at  Comana  in  Pontus, 
in  the  year  407.  His  exile  gave  rise  to  a  schism  in  the  church,  and 
the  Johannists  (as  they  were  called)  did  not  return  to  communion 
with  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople  till  the  relics  of  the  saint 
were,  30  years  after,  brought  back  to  the  Eastern  metropolis  with 
great  pomp  and  the  emperor  publicly  implored  forgiveness 
from  Heaven  for  the  guilt  of  his  ancestors.  The  festival  of  St 
Chr3rsostoin  is  kept  in  the  Greek  Church  on  the  13  th  of 
November,  and  in  the  Latin  Church  on  the  27th  of  January. 

'In   his  general  teaching  Chrysostom  elevates  the  ascetic 
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dement  in  religion^  and  in  his  homilies  he  ipculcates  the  need  of 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  denounces 
ignorance  of  them  as  the  source  of  all  heresy.  If  on  one  or  two 
points,  as,  for  instance,  the  invocation  of  saints,  some  germs  of 
subsequent  Roman  teaching  may  be  discovered,  there  is  a  want 
of  anything  like  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  or  of  compulsory 
private  confession.  Moreover,  in  writing  to  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome,  he  addresses  him  as  a  brother  metropolitan,  and  sends  the 
same  letter  to  Venerius,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  Chromatins,  bish<^ 
of  Aquileia.  His  correspondence  breathes  a  most  Christian  spirit, 
especially  in  its  tone  of  charity  towards  his  persecutors.  In 
exegesis  he  is  a  pure  Antiochene,  basing  his  expositions  upon 
thorough  grammatical  study,  and  proceeding  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  original  circumstances  of  composition  to  a  forceful  and 
practical  application  to  the  needs  of  his  day  and  of  all  time. 
With  his  exegetical  skill  (he  was  inferior  in  pure  dogma  to  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia)  he  united  a  wide  sympathy  and  a  marvellous 
power  of  oratory. 

The  voluminous  works  of  Chrysostom  fall  into  three  groups. 
To  the  days  of  his  early  desert  life  is  probably  to  be  assigned  the 
treatise  On  Priesthood,  a  book  full  of  wise  counsel.  To  the  years 
of  lus  presbyterate  and  episcopate  belong  the  great  mass  of 
homilies  and  commentaries,  among  which  those  On  the  Statues^ 
and  on  Matthew,  Romans  and  Corinthians,  stand  out  pre- 
eminently. His  letters  belong  to  the  last  years,  the  time  of 
exile,  and  with  his  other  works  are  valuable  sources  for  the  history 
of  his  time. 

The  manuscripts  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
great  antiquity,  as  are  the  Syriac  and  other  translations.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  in  13  vols.  fol.  (1718- 
I738)»  reproduced  with  some  improvements'  by  Migne  {Patrol. 
Grace,  xlvii.-lxiv.) ;  but  this  edition  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  one 
issued  more  than  a  century  earlier  (1612)  by  Sir  Henry  Savile, 
provost  of  Eton  College,  from  a  press  established  at  Eton  by  himself, 
which  Hallam  (Lit,  of  Europe,  iii.  10,  11)  calls  "  the  first  work  of 
learning,  on  a  great  scale,  published  in  England.**  F.  Field  admir- 
ably edited  S,  Matthew  (Cfambridge,  t%yji)  and  Epistles  of  S,  Paid 
(Oxford,  1849-1855).  J.  A.  Bend's  edition  of  De  Sacerdotio  (1725) 
has  been  often  reprinted  (e.g,  Leipzig,  1887). 

As  authorities  lor  the  life,  the  most  valuable  are  the  ecclesiastical 
histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret;  and  amongst  the 
modems,  Erasmus,  Cave,  Lardner  and  Tillembnt,  with  the  church 
history  of  Neander,  and  his  monograph  on  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Chrysostom,  translated  by  J.  C.  Stapleton.  More  recent  are  the 
lives  by  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  (London,  1871),  R.  W.  Bush  (London, 
1885)  and  A.  Peuch  (Paris,  1891).  F.  W.  Farrar's  romance  Gathering 
Clouds  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  man  and  his  times.  For  mono- 
graphs on  special  points  such  as  Chrpostom's  theol(^cal  position 
and  his  preaching,  see  the  very  full  bibliography  in  E.  Preuschen's 
article  in  Herzog-Hauck's  Realencyk,  iv.;  also  A.  Harnack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma,  iii.  and  iv.  Some  of  the  commentaries  and  homilies  are 
translated  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathers. 

CHUB  (Leuciscus  cephalus),  a  fish  of  the  Cyprinid  family, 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  roach  and  dace.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  its  family,  attaining  a  length  of  2  ft.  and  a  weight 
of  5  to  7  lb.  It  does  not  avoid  running  waters,  and  is  fond  of 
insects,  taking  the  fly  readily,  but  its  flesh,  like  that  of  the  other 
Leucisci,  is  tasteless  and  full  of  bones.  It  is  common  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  America  the  name 
of  "  chub  **  is  given,  to  some  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
commonly  to  the  homed  dace  (Semnotilus  atramaculatus); 
well-known  varieties  are  the  river  chub  (Hybopsis  kenhtckiensis) 
and  Columbia  river  chub  {MylochUus  caurinus)- 

CHUBB,  CHARLES  (d.  1845) >  English  locksmith,  started  a 
hardware  business  at  Winchester,  subsequently  removing  to 
Portsea.  Here  he  improved  on  the  ^'  detector  **  lock  (g.v.), 
originally  patented  in  18 18  by  his  brother,  Jeremiah  Chubb. 
He  soon  moved  to  London  and  then  to  Wolverhampton,  where 
he  employed  two  hundred  hands.  In  1835  he  patented  a  process 
intended  to  render  safes  (^.1^.)  burglar-proof  and  fireproof,  and 
subsequently  established  a  large  safe-£actory  in  London.  He 
died  on  the  i6th  of  May  1845,  ^^^  ^^  succeeded  in  the  business 
by  his  son,  John  Chubb  (1816-1872),  who  patented  various 
improvements  in  the  products  of  the  firm  and  largely  increased 
its  output.  The  factories  were  combined  under  one  roof  in  a 
model  plant,  and  the  business  grew  to  enormous  proportions. 


After  John  Cfaubb's  death  the  business  was  converted  into  a 
limited  company  imder  the  management  of  his  three  sons. 

CHUBB,  THOMAS  (1679-1746),  English  deist,  the  son  of  a 
maltster,  was  bom  at  East  Hamham,  near  Salisbury,  on  the  29th 
of  Sq>tember  1679.  ^^^  death  of  his  father  (1688)  cut  short  his 
education,  and  in  1694  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  glove-maker  in 
Salisbury,  but  subsequently  entered  the  employment  of  a  tallow- 
chandler.  He  picked  up  a  fair  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
geography,  but  theology  was  his  favourite  study.  His  habit  of 
committing  his  thoughts  to  writing  gave  him  a  clear  and 
fluent  style.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  the 
Arian  controversy.  A  dispute  having  arisen  about  Whiston's 
argument  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of  the  one  God  and  Father, 
he  wrote  an  essay,  The  Supremacy  of  the  Father  Asserted,  which 
Whiston  pronounced  worthy  of  publication,  and  it  was  printed 
in  1 715.  A  number  of  tracts  followed,  which  were  collected  in 
1730.  For  several  years  Chubb  lived  in  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  what  capacity.it  is  not  known; 
there  are  stories  of  his  having  waited  at  table  as  a  servant  out  of 
livery.  His  love  of  independence  drew  him  back  to  Salisbury, 
where  by  the  kindness  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  his  studies.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Febniaiy 
1746.  Chubb  is  interesting  mainly  as  showing  that  the  rarion- 
alism  of  the  intellectual  classes  had  taken  considerable  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind.  Though  he  acquired  little  renown  in  England 
he  was  regarded  by  Voltaire  and  others  as  among  the  most 
logical  of  the  deist  school  (see  Deism).  His  principal  works  are 
A  Discourse  Concerning  Reckon  (1731),  The  True  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  (1739),  and  Posthumous  Works,  2  vols.  (1748),  tie  last 
containing  "  The  Author's  Farewell  to  his  Readers." 

CHUBUTy  a  territory  of  the  southern  Argentine  Republic, 
part  of  what  was  formerly  called  Patagonia,  boimded  N.  by 
Rio  Negro,  S.  by  Santa  Cruz,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  W.  by  Chile. 
Pop.  (1895)  3748;  (1904,  estimate)  9060;  area,  93427  sq.  m. 
Except  for  the  valleys  in  the  Andean  foothills,  which  are  fertile 
and  well  forested,  and  the  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Chubut 
river,  which  flows  entirely  across  the  territory  from  the  Andes 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  country  is  a  barren  waste,  covered  with 
pebbles  and  scanty  clumps  of  dwaried  vegetation,  with  occasional 
shallow  saline  lakes.  The  lai^ger  rivers  are  the  Chubut  and  the 
Senguerr,  the  latter  flowing  into  Lake  Colhuapi.  There  are  a 
numbar  of  large  lakes  among  the  Andean  foothills,  the  best 
known  of  which  are  Fontana,  La  Plata  and  General  Paz,  and, 
in  the  interior,  Colhuapi  or  Colhu6  and  Musters,  the  latter  named 
after  the  English  naval  officer  who  traversed  Patagonia  in  1870. 
Petroleum  was  found  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  territory,  toward  the  close  of  1907,  at  a  depth  of  1768  ft. 
Chubut  is  known  chiefly  by  the  We^i  cok>ny  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Chubut  river.  The  chief  town  of  the  Welsh,  Rawson,  is 
the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  Port  Madryn  on  Bahia  Nueva  is 
its  best  port.  Other  colonies  have  been  founded  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Andean  foothills,  but  their  growth  is  greatly 
impeded  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  (See  further 
Patagonia.) 

CHUDE,  a  tribal  name  used  in  both  a  special  and  a  general 
sense,  (i)  It  was  the  name  given  by  the  Russians  to  certain 
Esthonian  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  as  they  spread 
gradually  over  their  present  empire.  It  would  seem  that  the 
northern  Chudes  are  the  Vepsas,  of  whom  about  21,000  are  said 
to  live  near  Lake  Onega  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod,  and  that  the  southern  Chudes  are  the  Votes 
who  occupy  about  thirty  parishes  in  north-west  Ingria.  (2)  As 
the  Russians  advanced  eastwards  they  extended  the  name  to 
various  tribes  whom  they  considered  to  be  like  the  Esthonians, 
and  in  popular  use  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to  any  ancient  non- 
Russian  people  in  Siberia,  at  least  as  far  east  as  the  Altai.  In 
particular,  ancient  mines,  tumuli  and  the  metal  work  often  found 
in  them  are  commonly  known  as  Chudish.  Some  investigators 
have  used  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  sense  of  Permian  anti- 
quities and  their  builders,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  popular  expression 
not  corresponding  to  any  historical  or  scientific  division  of 
mankind. 
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CHUQUTEV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gontremment  of  Kharkov, 
25  m.  KS.£.  of  the  town  of  Kharkov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
northern  Donets.  It  is  a  place  of  some  strategic  importance, 
and  had  in  1897  a  peculation  of  11,877. 

CHUKCHI,  Chanktus  ("  Men  ")  or  Tuski  ("  Brothers  "  or 
''Confederates"))  &  Mongoloid  people  inhabiting  the  north- 
easternmost  portion  of  Siberia  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  Bering  Sea.  They  are  settled  in  small  groups  along  the 
Arctic  coast  between  the  Bering  Straits  and  the  Kolyma  river, 
or  wander  as  far  inland  as  the  Anad3rr  basin.  Though  their 
territory  embraces  some  300,000  odd  sq.  m.,  the  most  trust- 
worthy estimates  put  their  mmibers  at  but  a  few  thousands. 
They  were  first  carefully  studied  by  the  members  of  the  Nor- 
denskjold  expedition  (1878^79),  who  describe  them  as  tall,  lean, 
with  somewhat  irregular  features — whence  de  Quatrefages  classes 
them  as  "  Allophylian  Whites."  The  accounts  of  their  ph3rsical 
characteristics  are  somewhat  confused  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  true  Eskimo  in  the  Chtdcchi  domain.  The  typical  Chukchi 
is  round-headed,  and  thus  distinct  from  the  long-headed  Eskimo, 
with  broad,  flat  feattures  and  high  cheek-bones.  The  nose  is 
often  so  buried  between  the  puffed  cheeks  that  a  ruler  might  be 
laid  across  the  face  without  touching  it  The  lips  are  thick,  and 
the  brow  low.  The  hair  is  coarse,  lank  and  black.  The  general 
muscular  development  is  good,  though  usually  the  body  is  stunted. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  emigrated  from  the  south, 
possibly  from  the  Amur  basin.  In  their  arctic  homes  they  long 
carried  on  war  with  the  Ongkilon  (Ang-kali)  aborigines,  gradually 
merging  with  the  survivors  and  also  mixing  both  with  the 
Kusmen  Koryaks  (9.0.)  and  the  Chuklukmuit  Eskimo  settled 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Bering  Strait.  Their  racial  characteristics 
make  them  an  ethnological  link  between  the  Mongols  of  central 
Asia  and  the  Indians  of  America.  Some  authorities  afiGJiate  them 
to  the  Eskimo  because  they  are  believed  to  speak  an  Eskimo 
dialect.  But  this  is  merely  a  trade  jargon,  a  hotchpotch  of 
Eskimo,  Chukchi,  Koryak,  English  and  even  Hawaiian.  The  true 
Chukchi  language,  of  which  Nordenskjold  collected  a  thousand 
words,  is  dbtinct  from  Eskimo  and  akin  to  Koryak,  and  Nordens- 
kjold sums  the  problem  up  with  the  remark — "  this  race  settled 
on  the  primeval  route  between  the  Old  and  New  World  bears  an 
unmistakable  stamp  of  the  Mongols  of  Asia  and  the  Eskimo  and 
Indians  of  America." 

The  Chukchi  are  divided  into  the  "  Fishing  Chukchi,"  who 
have  settled  homes  on  the  coast,  and  the  "  Reindeer  Chukchi," 
who  are  nomads.  The  latter  breed  reitldeer  (herds  of  more  than 
10,000  are  not  uncommon),  live  on  the  flesh  and  milk,  and  are 
generally  fairly  prosperous;  while  the  fishing  folk  are  very  poor, 
begging  from  their  richer  kinsfolk  hides  to  make  tents  and 
clothes.  The  Chukchi  were  formerly  warlike  and  vigorously 
resisted  the  Russians,  but  to-day  they  are  the  most  peaceable  of 
folks,  amiable  in  their  manners,  affectionate  in  family  life  and 
good-humoured.  But  this  gentleness  does  not  prevent  them  from 
killing  off  the  old  and  infirm.  They  believe  in  a  future  life,  but 
only  for  those  who  die  a  violent  death.  Thus  it  is  regarded  as 
an  act  of  filial  piety  for  a  son  to  kill  his  parent  or  a  nephew  his 
uncle.  This  tribal  custom  is  known  as  kamitok;  and  of  it  Mr 
Hany  de  Windt  writes  {Through  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska  to 
Bering  Strait,  1898),  "  The  doomed  one  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
the  proceedings,  and  often  assists  in  the  preparation  for  his  own 
dea^.  The  execution  is  always  preceded  by  a  feast,  where  seal 
and  walrus  meat  are  greedily  devoured,  and  whisky  consumed 
till  all  are  intoxicated.  A  spontaneous  burst  of  singing  and  the 
muffled  roll  of  walrus-hide  drums  then  herald  the  fatal  moment. 
At  a  given  signal  a  ring  is  formed  by  the  relations  and  friends,  the 
entire  settlement  looking  on  from  the  background.  The  exe- 
cutioner (usually  the  victim's  son  or  brother)  then  steps  forward, 
and  placing  his  right  foot  behind  the  back  of  the  condemned, 
slowly  strangles  him  to  death  with  a  walrus  thong.  A  kamitok 
took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay."  The  Chukchi  are 
nominally  Christians,  but  sacrifice  animals  to  the  spirits  of  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  also  practise  Shamanism.  In  personal 
habits  the  people  are  indescribably  filthy.  They  are  polygamous, 
but  the  women  are  treated  kindly.    The  children  are  specially 


petted,  and  are  so  wrapped  up  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  that 
they  have  been  described  as  resembling  huge  balls  crossed  by  a 
bar,  their  arms  having  to  remain  outstretched  owing  to  the  bulk 
of  their  wrappings.  Chukchi  women  are  often  tattooed  with  two 
black-blue  convex  lines  running  from  the  eye  to  the  chin.  Since 
their  adoption  of  Christianity  the  men  sometimes  have  a  Latin 
cross  tattooed  on  their  chins.  The  Chukchi  biun  their  dead  or 
expose  them  on  platforms  to  be  devoured  by  ravens. 

See  Harry  de  Windt,  Through  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska  to  Bering 
Strait  (1898);  Dittmar,  "  Cber  die  Koriaken  u.  ihnen  nahe  ver- 
wandten  Tchouktchen/'  in  Bui.  Acad,  Sc,  (St  Petersburg) » xii.  p.  90; 
Hooper,  Ten  Months  amon^  the  Tents  of  the  Tuskt;  W.  H.  Dall, 
Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology ,  vol.  i.  (1877). 

CHULAL0N6KORN,  PHRA  PARAMINDR  HAHA  (1853- 
1910),  king  of  Siam,  eldest  son  of  King  Maha  Mongkut,  was  bom 
on  the  2ist  of  September  1853.  His  full  signature,  used  in  all 
important  state  documents,  consists  oi  twenty-seven  names,  but 
it  is  by  the  first  four  that  he  is  usually  known.  Educated  in  his 
childhood  by  English  teachers,  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  of  Western  culture.  But  his  surround- 
ings were  purely  oriental,  and  his  boyhood  was  sf^ent,  according 
to  custom,  in  a  Buddhist  monastery.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1st  October  1868,  and  was 
crowned  on  the  nth  of  November  following,  a  ceremony 
marked  by  the  innovation  of  permitting  the  presence  of  Euro- 
peans. Until  his  majority  in  1873  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  a  regent,  the  young  king  retiring  to  a  Buddhist  monastery, 
and  later  making  a  tour  through  India  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  an  undertaking  until  then  without  precedent  among  the 
potentates  of  eastern  Asia.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  the  reins  of 
power  than  he  gave  evidence  of  his  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  modem  culture  by  abolishing  slavery  in  Siam.  He  simplified 
court  etiquette,  no  longer  demanding,  for  example,  that  his 
subjects  should  approach  him  on  hands  and  knees.  Still  more 
important,  in  view  of  the  numerous  races  and  creeds  included 
among  his  subjects,  was  the  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
This  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  schools  and  hospitals,  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railwa3rs,  and  the  further  development 
of  the  army  and  fleet  which  his  father  had  initiated.  To  him 
Siam  is  indebted  for  its  standard  coinage,  its  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  and  for  the  policing,  sanitation  and  electric-lighting  of 
Bangkok.  Several  of  his  sons,  including  the  crown  prince,  were 
educated  in  England,  and  in  the  summer  of  1897  he  himself 
visited  England,  arriving  at  Portsmouth  in  his  yacht  on  the  29th 
of  July.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  was  received  by  Queen  Victoria 
at  Osborne.  After  a  tour  in  Great  Britain  he  proceeded  to 
Berhn,  Brussels,  and  the  Hague  and  Paris.    (See  also  Siam.) 

CHUMBI  VALLEY,  a  valley  connecting  Tibet  {q.v.)  with  the 
frontier  of  British  India.  Lying  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  about  9500  ft.  above  the  sea,  the 
valley  is  wedged  in  between  Bhutan  and  Sikkim,  and  does  not 
belong  geographicaUy  but  only  pohticaliy  to  Tibet.  This  was  the 
route  by  which  the  British  mission  of  1904  advanced.  Before  the 
date  of  that  expedition  the  valley  had  acquired  a  reputation  for 
beauty  and  fertility,  which  was  subsequently  found  to  be  only 
comparative  in  relation  to  the  barrenness  of  the  rest  of  the 
Tibetan  frontier.  The  siunmer  months,  though  not  hot,  are 
relaxing  and  enervating. 

CHUNAR9  or  Chunarghur,  a  town  and  ancient  fortress  of 
India,  in  the  district  of  Mii^pur,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Pop.  (1901)  9926. 
The  fort  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  on  the  summit  of  an  abmpt 
rock  which  commands  the  river.  It  was  at  one  time  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  stiU  contains  a  magazine,  and  is  fortified  with 
batteries.  In  the  old  citadel  on  the  height,  the  remains  of  a 
Hindu  palace  with  some  interesting  carvings  indicate  the  former 
importance  of  the  place.  The  town,  which  consists  of  one  or  two 
straggling  streets,  contains  a  handsome  English  church.  Chunar 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  i6th  century,  when  in  possession  of  Sing 
Joanpore.  In  1530  it  became  the  residence  of  Shere  Shah  the 
Afghan,  and  forty-five  years  later  was  recovered  by  the  emperor 
Akbar  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  six  months.    It  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  English  under  General  Canmc  in  1763  after  a 
prolonged  resistance  which  caused  considerable  loss  to  the 
assailants.  A  treaty  with  the  nawab  of  Oudh  was  signed 
here  by  Warren  Hastings  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  September  1781. 

CHUNCHO»  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  living  in  the 
forests  east  of  Cuzco,  centrled  Peru.  They  are  a  fierce  and  savage 
people  who  have  preserved  their  independence.  They  are  said  to 
be  akin  to  their  neighbours  the  Antis.  They  dwell  in  communal 
houses,  and  live  chiefly  by  hunting.  Chuncho  has  also  been  used 
to  describe  one  of  three  aboriginal  stocks  of  Peru,  the  others  being 
Quichua  and  Aymara. 

CH*UN6K*IN6»  a  city  in  the  province  of  Szech*uen,  China, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yangtsze,  at  its  point  of  junction  with 
the  Kialing,  in  29**  33'  N.,  and  107^  2'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
crenelated  stone  wall,  which  is  5  m.  in  circumference  and  is 
pierced  by  nine  gates.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  for  the  trade, 
not  only  of  Szech*uen,  but  of  all  south-western  China.  The  one 
highway  between  Szech*uen  and  the  eastern  provinces  is  the 
Yangtsze  river  route,  as  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  intervening  coimtry  land  transit  is  almost  impracticable. 
The  import  trade  brought  up  by  large  junks  from  Ich*ang,  and 
consisting  of  cotton  doth,  yam,  metals  and  foreign  manufactures, 
centres  here,  and  is  distributed  by  a  dass  of  smaller  vessels  up 
the  various  rivers  of  the  provinces.  Native  produce,  such  as 
yellow  silk,  white  wax,  hides,  rhubarb,  musk  and  opium,  is  here 
collected  and  repacked  for  conveyance  to  Hankow,  Shanghai 
or  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  dty  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade  by  convention  with  the  British  government  in  1891,  with 
the  proviso,  however,  that  fordgn  steamers  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  trade  there  until  Chinese-owned  steamers  had  succeeded 
in  ascending  the  river.  This  restriction  was  abolished  by  the 
Japanese  treaty  of  1895,  which  dedared  Ch'ungk^ing  open  on 
the  same  terms  as  other  ports.  After  that  date  the  problem  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  section  of  the  river  between  Ich*ang 
and  Ch*ungk*ing  occupied  attention.  By  1907  a  small  steamer 
had  been  navigated  up  the  rapids,  but  it  remained  a  question 
how  far  steam  navigation  could  be  made  a  practical  success. 
The  trade  was  carried  on  by  native  craft,  hauled  up  against  the 
strength  of  the  current  in  the  worst  places  by  a  line  of  trackers 
on  the  bank.  The  great  rise  in  the  river  diuing  the  summer 
months,  at  Ch*ungk*ing  ordinarily  70  ft.  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  96  ft.,  added  to  the  difficulties.  The  population  of 
Ch*ungk*ing,  induding  the  city  of  Kiangpei  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Kialing  river,  is  about  300,000.  The  foreign  residents 
are  very  few.  In  1898  the  value  of  the  trade  passing  through 
the  maritime  customs  was  £2,614,000,  and  in  1904  ,£4,214,566,  of 
which  imports  counted  for  £2,644,777  ^^nd  exports  for  £1,569,791. 

CHUPATTY,  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  an  unleavened  cake 
of  bread.  The  word  represents  the  Hindustani  chapati,  and  is 
appHed  to  the  usual  form  of  native  bread,  the  staple  food  of 
upper  India.  The  chupatty  is  generally  made  of  coarse  wheaten 
flour,  patted  flat  with  the  hand,  and  baked  upon  a  griddle.  In 
the  troubled  times  that  preceded  the  mutiny  of  1857  chupatties 
were  circulated  from  village  to  village  throughout  India, 
apparently  as  a  token  of  discontent.  i 

CHUPRIYA  (sometimes  written  Tiupriia;  Croatian  Cupr^a), 
the  capital  of  the  Morava  department  of  Servia,  on  the  railway 
from  Bdgrade  to  Nish,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Morava, 
which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point  by  small  sailing^vessds. 
Pop.  (1900)  about  6000.  Some  of  the  finest  Servian  cattle  are 
bred  in  the  neighbouring  lowlands,  and  the  town  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  plums  and  other  farm-produce.  A  light  railway, 
leading  to  several  important  collieries,  runs  for  13  m.  throiigh 
the  beech-forests  and  moimtains  on  the  east.  Cloth  is  woven 
at  Parachin,  5  m.  S.;  and  Yagodina,  8  m.  W.  by  N.,  is  an  im- 
portant market  town.  Among  the  foothills  of  the  Golubinye 
Range,  7  m.  E.N.E.,  is  the  14th-century  Ravanitsa  monastery, 
with  a  ruined  fort  and  an  old  church — ^their  walls  and  frescoes 
pitted  by  Turkish  bullets.  There  is  a  legend  that  here  the 
Servian  tsar  Lazar  (1374^1389)  was  visited  by  an  angel,  who 
bade  him  choose  between  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  crown.    In 


accordance  with  his.  choice,  Lazar  fdl  fighting  at  ZJbssovo,  and 
was  buried  at  Ravanitsa;  his  body  being  afterwards  transfenred, 
through  fear  of  the  Turks,  to  another  Ravanitsa,  in  eastern 
Slavonia.  His  crucifix  is  treasured  among  the  monastic  archives, 
which  also  contain  a  charter  signed  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
(1672-1725).  Manasia  (Manasiya),  the  still  more  cdebrated 
foundation  of  Stephen,  the  son  and  successor  of  Lazar,  lies  12  m. 
N.  of  Ravanitsa.  Built  in  a  deft  among  the  hills  which  line  the 
river  Resava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  this  monastery  is  endosed 
in  a  fortress,  whose  square  towers,  and  curtain  without  loopholes 
or  battlements,  remain  largdy  intact.  Within  the  curtain  stand 
the  monastic  buildings,  a  large  garden  and  a  cruciform  chapel, 
with  many  curious  old  stone  carvings,  half  hidden  beneath 
whitewash.  Numerous  gifts  from  the  Russian  court,  such  as 
gospels  lettered  in  gold  and  silver  relief,  or  jewelled  cnidfixes,  are 
preserved  on  the  spot;  but  the  valuable  library  was  removed, 
in  the  1 5th  century,  to  Moimt  Athos. 

CHUQUISACA,  a  department  of  S.£.  Bolivia,  bounded  N. 
by  Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz,  £.  by  Santa  Cruz  and  Brazil, 
S.  by  Tarija,  and  W.  by  Potosi.  It  lies  partly  upon  the  eastern 
plateau  of  Bolivia  and  partly  upon  the  great  plains  of  the  upper 
La  Plata  basin;  area,  26,4x8  sq.  m.  The  Pilcomayo,  a  large 
tributary  of  the  Paraguay,  crosses  N.W.  to  S.£.  the  western  part 
of  the  department.  The  dimate  of  the  lowlands  is  hot,  humid 
and  unhealthy,  but  that  of  the  plateau  is  salubrious,  though 
subject  to  greater  extremes  in  temperature  and  rainfall.  The 
seasons  are  sharply  divided  into  wet  and  dry,  the  eastern  plains 
becoming  great  lagoons  during  the  wet  season,  and  parched 
deserts  diuing  the  dry.  The  mineral  resources  are  important, 
but  are  less  devdoped  than  those  of  Potosi  and  Oruro.  Grazing 
is  the  prindpal  industry  of  the  plains,  and  cattle,  sheep,  goats 
and  llamas  are  raised  and  cereals  grown  in  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  plateau.  Three  rough  highways  connect  the  department 
with  its  neighbours  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  pack  animals  are  the 
common  means  of  transporting  merchandise.  The  population 
was  estimated  at  204,434  in  1900,  and  is  largdy  composed  of 
Indians  and  mestizos.  The  plateau  Indians  are  generally  Aymaras, 
but  on  the  eastern  plains  there  are  considerable  settlements  of 
X>artly  dvilized  Chiriguanos,  of  Guarani  origin.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  four  provinces,  the  greater  part  of  the 
lowlands  being  unsettled  and  without  effective  political 
oiganization.  Its  prindpal  towns  are  Sucr6,  Camargo,  Padilla 
and  Yotala. 

CHURCH,  FREDERICK  EDWIN  (1826-1900),  American 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th 
of  May  1826.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole  at  CatskiU,  New 
York,  where  his  first  pictures  were  painted.  Developing  unusual 
technical  dexterity,  Church  from  the  beginning  sought  for  his 
themes  such  marvels  of  nature  as  Niagara  Falls,  the  Andes,  and 
tropical  forests — ^he  visited  South  America  in  1853  and  1857, — 
volcanoes  in  eruption,  and  icebergs,  the  beauties  of  which  he 
portrayed  with  great  sldll  in  the  management  of  light,  colour,  and 
the  phenomena  of  rainbow,  mist  and  sunset,  rendering  these 
platisible  and  effective.  In  their  time  these  paintings  awoke  the 
wildest  admiration  and  sold  for  extravagant  prices,  collectors  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe  eagerly  seeking  them,  though 
their  vogue  has  now  passed  away.  In  1849  Church  was  made  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  His  '*  Great  Fall  at 
Niagara  "  (1857)  is  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  a  large  "  Twilight "  is  in  the  Walters  Gallery,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Among  his  other  canvases  are  '*  Andes  of  Ecuador  ** 
(1855),  "Heart  of  the  Andes"  (1859),  "Cotopaxi"  (1862), 
"  Jerusalem  "  (1870),  and  *'  Morning  in  the  Tropics  "  (1877). 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  April  1900,  at  his  house  on  the  Hudson 
river  above  New  York  City,  where  he  had  lived  and  worked  for 
many  years.  He  was  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  so- 
called  "  Hudson  River  School  "  of  American  artists. 

CHURCH,  GEORGE  EARL  (1835-1910),  American  geographer, 
was  bom  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of  December 
1835.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  eariy 
engaged  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  In  1858  he  joined  an  exploring 
expedition  to  South  America.    During  the  American  Civil  War  he 
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served  (18612-1865)  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  rising  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade  and  the  rank  of  colonel;  and  in  1866-1867 
he  was  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  Mexico. 
He  explored  the  Amazon  (1868-1879),  and  gradually  became  the 
leading  authority  on  that  region  of  South  America,  being 
appointed  United  States  commissioner  to  report  on  Ecuador  in 
1880,  and  visiting  Costa  Rica  in  1895  to  report  on  its  debt  and 
railways.  He  wrote  extensively  on  South  and  Central  American 
geography,  and  became  a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  (London),  and  in  1898  president  of  tie  geographical 
section  of  the  British  Association. 

CHURCH,  SIR  RICHARD  (i  784-1873),  British  military  officer 
and  general  in  the  Greek  army,  was  the  son  of  a  Quaker,  Matthew 
Church  of  Cork.  He  was  bom  in  1784,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  in  the  army.  For  this  violation 
of  its  principles  he  was  disowned  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
his  father  bought  him  a  commission,  dated  the  3rd  of  July  1800, 
in  the  13  th  (Somersetshire)  Light  Infantry.  He  served  in  the 
demonstration  against  Ferrol,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  1 801 .  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Egypt  he  returned  home,  but  came  back  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  1805  among  the  troops  sent  to  defend  the 
island  of  Sidly.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  which  landed  in 
Calabria,  and  fought  a  successful  battle  against  the  French  at 
Maida  on  the  6th  of  July  1806.  Church  was  present  on  this 
occasion  as  captain  of  a  recently  raised  company  of  Corsican 
Rangers.  His  zeal  attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors,  and  he 
had  begun  to  show  his  capacity  for  managing  and  drilling  foreign 
levies.  His  Corsicans  formed  part  of  the  garrison  of  Capri  from 
October  1806  till  the  island  was  taken  by  an  expedition  directed 
against  it  by  Murat,  in  September  1808,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign  as  king  of  Naples.  Church,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence,  returned  to  Malta  after  the  capitulation. 

In  the  summer  of  1809  he  sailed  with  the  expedition  sent  to 
occupy  the  Ionian  Islands.  Here  he  increased  the  reputation  he 
had  already  gained  by  forming  a  Greek  regiment  in  English  pay. 
It  included  many  of  the  men  who  were  afterwards  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Church 
commanded  this  regiment  at  the  taking  of  Santa  Maura,  on  which 
occasion  his  left  arm  was  shattered  by  a  bullet.  During  his  slow 
recovery  he  travelled  in  northern  Greece,  and  Macedonia,  and  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  years  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (1813  and 
18 14)  he  was  present  as  English  military  representative  with  the 
Austrian  troops  until  the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the 
expulsion  of  Murat  from  Naples.  He  drew  up  a  report  on  the 
Ionian  Islands  for  the  congress  of  Vi^pia,  in  which  he  argued  in 
support,  not  only  of  the  retention  of  the  islands  imder  the 
British  flag,  but  of  the  permanent  occupation  by  Great  Britain  of 
Parga  and  of  other  formerly  Venetian  coast  towns  on  the  main- 
land, then  in  the  possession  of  Ali  Pasha  of  lannina.  The  peace 
and  the  disbanding  of  his  Greek  regiment  left  hitii  without 
employment,  though  his  rq>utation  was  high  at  the  war  office,  and 
his  services  were  recognized  by  the  grant  of  a  companionship  of 
the  Bath.  In  1S17  he  entered  the  service  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  as  lieutenant-general,  with  a  commission  to  suppress  the 
brigandage  then  rampant  in  Apulia.  Ample  powers  were  given 
hhn,  and  he  attained  a  full  measiure  of  success.  In  1820  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Palermo  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops  in  Sicily.  The  revolution  which  bn^eout  in  that  year 
led  to  the  termination  of  his  services  in  Naples.  He  escaped  from 
violence  in  Sicily  with  some  difficulty.  At  Naples  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  put  on  his  trial  by  tie  government,  but  was 
acquitted  and  released  in  January  182 1 ;  and  Eling  George  IV.  con- 
ferred on  him  a  kni^t  commandership  of  the  Hanoverian  order. 

The  rising  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks,  which  began  at  this 
time,  had  his  full  sympathy  from  the  first.  But  for  some  years  he 
had  to  act  only  as  the  friend  of  the  insurgents  in  England,  In 
1827  he  took  the  honourable  but  unfortunate  step  of  accepting 
the  commandership-in-chief  of  the  Greek  army.  At  the  point  of 
anarchy  and  indiscipline  to  which  they  had  n6w  fallen,  the 
Greeks  could  no  longer  form  an  efficient  army,  and  could  look  for 
salvation  only  to  foreign  intervention.    Sir  Richard  C3iurch,  who 


landed  in  March,  was  sworn  ''  archistrategos  "  on  the  15th  of 

April  1827.    But  he  could  not  secure  loyal  co-operation  or 

obedience.    The  rout  of  his  army  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 

acropolis  of  Athens,  then  besieged  by  the  Turks,  proved  that  it 

was  incapable  of  conducting  regular  operations.    The  acropolis 

capitulated,  and  Sir  Richard  turned  to  partisan  warfare  in 

western  Greece.    Here  his  activity  had  beneficial  residts,  for  it 

led  to  a  rectification  in  1832,  in  a  s^ise  favouiable  to  Greece,  of 

the  frontier  drawn  by  the  powers  in  1830  (see  his  Observations 

on  an  Eligible  Line  of  Frontier  for  Greece j  London,  1830) .     Church 

had,  however,  surrendered  his  commission,  as  a  piotest  against 

the  unfriendly  government  of  Capo  dlstria,  on  the  35th  of  August 

1829.    He  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Greece,  was  created 

general  of  the  army  in  1854,  and  died  at  Athens  on  the  30th  of 

March  1873.    Sir  Richard  Church  married  in  1826  Elizabeth 

Augusta  Wilmot-Horton,  who  survived  him  till  1S78. 

See  Sir  Richard  Church,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole  (London,  1890); 
Sir  Richard  Churchin  Italy  and  Greece,  by  £.  M.  Church  (Edinburgii, 
1895).  baaed  on  family  papers  (an  Italian  version,  Brigantaggio  e 
societa  segrete  nelle  Puglie,  1817-1828,  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Carlo  Lacaita,  appeared  at  Florence  in  1899).  Th®  MS.  Corre- 
spondence and  Papers  of  Sir  Richard  Church,  in  29  vols.,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  36543-36571),  contain  invaluable 
material  for  the  history  of  the  War  of  Greek  Independence,  in- 
cluding a  narrative  of  the  war  during  Church's  tenure  of  the 
command,  which  corrects  many  errors  in  the  published  accounts  and 
successfullv  vindicates  Church's  reputation  against  the  strictures  of 
Finlay,  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  and  other  historians  of  the  war 
(see  Cam.  Mod.  Hist.  x.  p.  804).  (D.  H.) 

CHURCH,  RICHARD  WILLIAM  (1815-1890),  English  divine, 
son  of  John  Dearmah  Church,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Church  (q.v,) , 
a  merchant,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  on  the  25th  of  April  1815, 
his  early  years  being  mostiy  spent  at  Florence.  After  his 
father's  death  in  1828  he  was  sent  to  a  school  of  a  pronounced 
evangelical  type  at  Redlands,  Bristol,  and  went  in  1833  to 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  then  an  evangelical  college.  He  took 
first-dass  honours  in  1836,  and  in  1838  was  elected  fellow  of 
Oriel.  One  of  his  contemporaries,  Richard  Mitchell,  commenting 
on  this  election,  said:  "  There  is  such  a  moral  beauty  about 
Church  that  they  could  not  help  taking  him. "  He  was  appointed 
tutor  of  Oriel  in  1839,  and  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  J.  H.  Newman  at  this  period,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  Tractarian  party.  In  1841  No.  90  of  Tracts  for  the 
Times  appeared,  and  Church  resigned  his  tutorship.  In  1844- 
184s  he  was  junior  proctor,  and  in  that  capacity,  in  concert  with 
his  senior  colleague,  vetoed  a  proposal  to  censure  Tract 90  publicly. 
In  1846  Church,  with  others,  started  The  Guardian  newspaper, 
and  he  was  an  early  contributor  to  The  Saturday  Renew.  In 
1850  he  became  engaged  to  Miss  H.  F.  Bennett,  of  a  Somerset- 
shire family,  a  niece  of  George  Moberly,  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
After  again  holding  the  tutorship  of  Oriel,  he  accepted  in  1852 
the  small  living  of  Whatiey  in  Somersetshire,  near  Frome,  and 
was  married  in  the  following  year.  He  was  a  diligent  parish 
priest  and  a  serious  student,  and  contributed  largely  to  current 
literature.  In  1869  he  refused  a  canonry  at  Worcester,  but  in 
1871  he  accepted,  most  reluctantly  (calling  it  "  a  sacrifice  en 
pure  perte  ") ,  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  to  which  he  was  nominated 
by  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

His  task  as  dean  was  a  complicated  one.  It  was  (i)  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  cathedral;  (2)  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
cathedral  revenues  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners;  (3) 
the  reorganization  of  a  conservative  cathedral  staff  with 
anomalous  vested  rights.  He  described  the  intention  of  his 
appointment  to  be  "  that 'St  Paul's  should  waken  up  from  its 
long  slumber."  The  first  year  that  he  spent  at  St  Paul's  was, 
writes  one  of  his  friends,  one  of  "  misery  *'  for  a  man  who  loved 
study  and  quiet  and  the  country,  and  hated  official  pomp 
and  financial  business  and  ceremonious  appearances.  But  he 
performed  his  difficult  and  uncongenial  task  with  almost  in- 
credible success,  and  is  said  never  to  have  made  an  enemy  or  a 
mistake.  The  dean  was  distinguished  for  uniting  in  a  singular 
degree  the  virtues  of  austerity  and  sympathy.  He  was  pre- 
eminently endowed  with  the  faculty  of  judgment,  characterized 
by  Canon  Scott  Holland  as  the  gift  of  **  high  and  fine  and  sane 
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and  robust  decision/'  Though  of  unimpressive  stature,  he  had 
a  strong  magnetic  influence  over  all  brought  into  contact  with 
him,  and  though  of  a  naturally  gentle  temperament,  he  never 
hesitated  to  express  censure  if  he  was  convinced  it  was  deserved. 
In  the  pulpit  the  voice  of  the  dean  was  deliberately  monotonous, 
and  he  employed  no  adventitious  gesture.  He  may  be  described 
as  a  High  Churchman,  but  of  an  essentially  rational  type,  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  religious  liberty  that  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  sympathize  with  any  imbaianced  or  inconsiderate 
demands  for  deference  to  authority.  He  said  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  there  was  "  no  more  glorious  church  in  Christen- 
dom than  this  inconsistent  English  Church."  The  dean  often 
meditated  resigning  his  office,  though  his  reputation  as  an 
ecclesiastical  statesman  stood  so  high  that  he  was  regarded  in 
1882  as  a  possible  successor  to  Archbishop  Tait.  But  his  health 
and  mode  of  life  made  it  out  of  the  question.  In  1888  his  only 
son  died;  his  own  health  declined,  and  he  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  public  at  the  funeral  of  Canon  Liddon  in  1890,  dying  on 
9th  December  1890,  at  Dover.    He  was  buried  at  Whatley. 

The  dean's  chief  published  works  are  a  Life  of  St  Anselm 
(1870),  the  lives  of  Spenser  (1879)  and  Bacon  (1884)  inMacmillan's 
"  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  an  Essay  on  Dante  (1878),  The  Oxford 
Movement  (1891),  together  with  many  other  volumes  of  essays 
and  sermons.  A  collection  of  his  journalistic  articles  was 
published  in  1897  as  Occasional  Papers.  In  these  writings  he 
exhibits  a  great  grasp  of  principles,  an  accurate  mastery  of  detail, 
and  the  same  fusion  of  intelligent  sympathy  and  dispassionate 
judgment  that  appeared  in  his  handling  of  business.  His  style 
is  ludd,  and  has  the  charm  of  austerity.  He  stated  that  he  had 
never  studied  style  per  se,  but  that  he  had  acquired  it  by  the 
exercise  of  translation  from  classical  languages;  that  he  watched 
against  the  temptation  of  using  unreal  and  fine  words;  that  he 
employed  care  in  his  choice  of  verbs  rather  than  in  his  use  of 
adjectives;  and  that  he  fought  against  self-indulgence  in  writing 
just  as  he  did  in  daily  life.  His  sermons  have  the  same  quality 
of  self-restraint.  His  private  letters  are  fresh  and  simple,  and 
contain  many  unaffected  epigrams;  in  writing  of  religious 
subjects  he  resolutely  avoided  dogmatism  without  ever  sacrificing 
precision.  The  dean  was  a  man  of  genius,  whose  moral  stainless- 
ness  and  instinctive  fire  were  indicated  rather  than  revealed 
by  his  writings. 

See  Ldfe  and  Letters  of  Dean  Churchy  by  his  daughter,  M.  C.  Church 
(1395) ;  memoir  by  H.  C.  Beeching  in  Diet,  Nat,  Biog. ;  and  D.  C. 
Lathbury,  Dean  Church  (1907).  (A.  C.  Be.) 

CHURCH  (according  to  most  authorities  derived  from  the  Gr. 
Kvpuucdv  [b&fia],  ^*  the  Lord's  Piouse],"  and  common  to  many 
Teutonic,  Slavonic  and  other  languages  under  various  forms — 
Scottish  kirkf  Ger.  Kirche,  Swed.  kirkay  Dan.  kirke,  Russ.  tserkav^ 
Bulg.  ^erkovay  Czech  cirkev,  Finn,  kirkko,  &c.),  a  word  originally 
applied  to  the  building  used  for  Christian  worship,  and  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  Christian  community  (ecclesia)  itself. 
Similarly  the  Greek  word  ecclesia  (kxXijala),  "  assembly,"  was 
very  early  transferred  from  the  community  to  the  buildhig,  and 
is  used  in  both  senses,  espeqally  in  the  modem  Romance  and  . 
Celtic  languages  (e,g.  Fr.  Sgliset  Welsh  eglwys,  &c.). 

(i)  Church  Architecture, — From  the  strictly  architectural 
point  of  view  the  subject  of  church  building,  including  the 
development  of  the  various  styles  and  the  essential  features  of 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  churches,  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  Architectube;  Abbey;  Basilica).  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  understand  the  development  of  church 
architecture  without  realizing  its  intimate  connexion  with  that  of 
the  doctrine,  organization  and  ritual  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
religious  community,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  this  connexion  may  be 
given  here  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  more  technical  treatment 
of  the  subject.  In  general  it  may  be  said  of  church  architecture, 
more  truly  than  of  any  other,  that  artistically  it  is  "  frozen 
music."  It  is  true  that  at  all  times  churches  have  been  put  to 
secular  uses;  in  periods  of  unrest,  as  among  the  Nestorian 
Christians  now,  they  were  sometimes  built  to  serve  at  need  as 
fortresses;  their  towers  were  used  for  beacons,  their  naves  for 
meetings  on  secidar  af  airs.    But  as  a  rule,  and  especially  in  the 


great  periods  of  church  architecture,  their  builders  were  un- 
trammelled by  any  utilitarian  considerations;  they  built  for  the 
glory  of  God,  for  their  own  glory  perhaps,  in  honour  of  the  saints; 
and  their  work,  where  it  survives,  is  (as  it  were)  a  petrification  of 
their  beliefs  and  ideals.  This  is,  of  course,  more  true  of  the 
middle  ages  than  of  the  times  that  preceded  and  foUowed  them; 
the  Church  under  the  Roman  empire  hardly ,as  yet  realized  the 
possibilities  of  "  sermons  in  stones,"  and  took  over,  with  little 
change,  the  model  of  the  secular  and  religious  buildings  of  pagan 
Rome;  the  Renaissance,  essentially  a  neo-pagan  movement, 
introduced  disturbing  factors  from  outside,  and,  though  develop- 
ing a  style  very  characteristic  of  the  age  that  produced  it, 
started  that  archaeological  movement  which  has  tended  in 
modem  times  to  substitute  mere  imitations  of  old  models  for  any 
attempt  to  express  in  church  architecture  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  age. 

The  earliest  type  of  Christian  Church,  out  of  which  the  others 
developed,  was  the  basilica.  The  Church,  emerging  in  the  4th 
century  into  imperial  favour,  and  established  as  part  of  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  empire,  simply  adopted  that  type  of 
secular  official  building  which  she  found  convenient  for  her 
purposes.  The  clergy,  now  Roman  officials,  vested  in  the  robes 
of  the  civil  dignitaries  (see  Vestments),  took  their  seats  in  the 
apse  of  the  basilica  where  the  magistrates  were  wont  to  sit,  in 
front  of  them  the  holy  table,  facing  the  congregation.  The 
cancelli,  the  lattice  or jbar,  which  in  the  civil  tribunal  had  divided 
the  court  from  the  litigants  and  the  public,  now  served  to  separate 
clergy  and  laity.  This  arrangement  still  survives  in  some  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  Rome;  it  has  been  revived  in  many 
Protestant  places  of  worship.  It  symbolized  principally  an 
official  distinction;  but  with  the  theocratizing  of  the  empire  in 
the  East  and  its  decay  in  the  West  the  accentuation  of  the  mystic 
powers  of  the  clergy  led  to  a  more  complete  separation  from  the 
laity,  a  tendency  which  left  its  mark  on  the  arrangements  of  the 
churches.  In  the  East  the  cancelli,  under  the  influence  possibly 
of  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  temple,  developed  into  the  iconostasis, 
the  screen  of  holy  pictures,  behind  the  closed  doors  of  which  the 
supreme  act  of  the  eucharistic  mystery  is  hidden  from  the  lay 
people.  In  the  West  the  high  altar  was  moved  to  the  east  end 
(the  presbyterium)  with  a  space  before  it  for  the  assisting  deacons 
and  subdeaQons  (the  chancel  proper)  railed  off  as  a  spot  peculiarly 
holy  (now  usually  called  the  sanctuary);  between  this  and  the 
nave,  where  the  laity  were,  was  the  choir,  with  seats  for  the 
clergy  on  either  side.  The  whole  of  this  space  (sanctuary  and 
choir)  came  to  be  known  as  the  "  chancel."  This  was  divided 
from  the  nave,  sometimes  by  an  arch  forming  part  of  the  structure 
of  the  building,  sometimes  by  a  screen,  or  by  steps,  sometimes  by 
all  three  (see  Chancel).  The  division  of  churches  into  chancel 
and  nave,  the  outcome  of  the  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  Church,'may  be  taken  as  generally  typical  of  church 
constmction  in  the  medieval  West,  though  there  were  exceptions, 
e,g,  the  round  churches  of  the  Templars.  There  were,  however, 
further  changes,  the  result  partly  of  doctrinal  developments, 
partly  of  that  passion  for  symbolism  which  by  the  13  th  century 
had  completed  the  evolution  of  the  Catholic  ritual.  Transepts 
were  added,  to  give  to  the  ground-plan  of  the  building  the 
figure  of  the  cross.  The  insistence  on  the  unique  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar  led  to  the  multiplication  of  masses,  and  so  of 
altars,  which  were  placed  in  the  transepts  or  aisles  or  in  chapels, 
dedicated  to  the  saints  whose  relics  they  enshrined.  The  chief  of 
these  subsidiary  chapels,  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (or  Lady 
chapel),  behind  the  high  altar,  was  often  of  large  size.  Finally, 
for  the  convenience  of  processions,  the  nave  and  chancel  aisles 
were  carried  round  behind  the  high  altar  as  ambulatories. 

The  Romanesque  churches,  still  reminiscent  of  antique  models, 
had  preserved  all  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  basDicas  with 
much  more  than  their  grandeur;  but  the  taste  for  religious 
sjrmboUsm  which  culminated  in  the  X3th  century,  and  the 
imaginative  genius  of  the  northem  peoples,  transformed  them 
into  the  marveUous  dreams  in  stone  of  the  "  Gothic  "  period. 
Churches  now  became,  in  form  and  decoration,  epitomes  of  the 
Christian  scheme  of  salvation  as  the  middle  ages  understood  it. 
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In  the  plan  of  the  buiidings  and  their  decoration  everything  still 
remained  subordinate  to  the  high  altar;  but  though  on  this  and 
its  surroundings  ornament  was  most  lavishly  expended,  the 
churches — wherever  wealth  permitted — were  covered  within  and 
without  with  sculpture  or  painting:  scenes  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  from  the  lives  of  saints,  even  from  every-day 
life;  figures  of  the  Almighty,  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  of 
apostles,  saints,  confessors;  pictures  of  the  joys  of  heaven  and 
the  torments  of  hell;  and  outside,  grimacing  from  every  angle, 
demons  and  goblins,  amusing  enough  to  us  but  terrible  to  the  age 
that  set  them  there,  visible  embodiments  of  the  evil  spirits  driven 
from  within  the  sacred  biulding  by  the  efficacy  of  the  holy  rites. 

In  considering  the  origins  of  medieval  churches,  moreover,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a  general  rule  their  builders  were 
not  actuated  by  the  motives  usual  in  modern  times,  at  least 
among  Protestants.  The  size  of  churches  was  not  determined 
by  the  needs  of  population  but  by  the  piety  and  wealth  of  the 
founders;  and  the  same  applies  to  their  number.  Often  they 
were  founded  as  acts  of  propitiation  of  the  Almighty  or  of  the 
saints,  and  the  greater  their  size  and  splendour  the  more  effective 
they  were  held  to  be  for  their  purpose.  Local  rivalry,  too, 
played  a  large  part,  one  wealthy  abbey  building  "  against " 
another,  much  in  the  same  way  as  modern  business  houses 
endeavour  to  outshine  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings.  Of  all  the  mixed  motives  that  went  to  the  evolution 
of  church  architecture  in  the  middle  ages,  this  rivalry  in  ostenta- 
tion was  probably  the  most  fertile  in  the  creation  of  new  forms. 
A  volume  might  be  written  on  the  economic  effects  of  this  locking 
up  of  vast  capital  in  unproductive  buildings.  In  Catholic 
countries  (notably  in  Ireland)  great  churches  are  still  built  out 
of  the  savings  of  a  poverty-stricken  peasantry;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  destruction  of  churches  in  the  i6th  century 
was  probably  a  benefit  to  the  world.  This,  however,  is  a  con- 
sideration altogether  alien  to  the  Christian  spirit,  the  aspiration 
of  which  is  to  lay  up  treasures  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven. 

The  Reformation  was  a  fateful  epoch  in  the  history  of  church 
architecture.  The  substitution  of  the  Bible  for  the  Mass  destroyed 
the  raison  d^Ure  of  churches  as  the  middle  ages  had  made  them. 
Pictures  and  stories,  carved  or  painted,  seemed  no  longer 
necessary  now  that  the  open  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
people;  they  had  been  too  often  prostituted,  moreover,  to 
idolatrous  uses, — and  "  idolatry  "  was  the  worst  of  blasphemies 
to  the  re-discoverers  of  the  Old  Testament.  Save  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  where  the  influence  of  Luther  saved  the  churches 
from  wreck,  an  iconoclastic  wave  spread  over  the  greater  part 
of  Western  Europe,  wherever  the  "  new  religion  "  prevailed; 
everywhere  churched  were  cleared  of  images  and  reduced  to  the 
state  of  those  described  by  William  Harrison  in  his  Description 
of  England  (1570),  only  the  "  pictures  in  glass  "  being  suffered 
in  some  cases  to  survive  for  a  while  **  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
cost  of  replacing  them."  The  structures  of  the  churches,  however, 
remained;  and  these,  even  in  coimtries  which  departed  furthest 
from  the  Catholic  S3rstem,  served  in  some  measure  to  keep  its 
tradition  alive.  Protestantism  has,  indeed,  produced  a  distinctive 
church  architecture,  i.e.  the  conventicle  type,  favoured  more 
especially  by  the  so-called  "  Free  Chmrches."  Its  distinctive 
features  are  puli»t  and  auditorium,  and  it  is  symbolical  of  the 
complete  equality  of  ministers  and  congregation.  In  general, 
however,  Protestant  builders  have  been  content  to  preserve  or 
to  adapt  the  traditional  models.  It  would  be  interesting  in  this 
connexion  to  trace  the  reverse  effect  of  church  architecture  upon 
church  doctrine.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  chancels  were 
for  the  most  part  disused  after  the  Reformation  (see  Harrison, 
op.  ciL),  but  presently  they  came  into  use  again,  and  on  the 
Catholic  revival  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  19th  century 
it  is  certain  that  the  medieval  churches  exercised  an  influence 
by  giving  a  sense  of  fitness,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
lacking,  to  the  restoration  of  medieval  ritual.  A  similar  tendency 
has  of  late  years  been  displayed  in  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Churches,  as  the  outcome  of  the  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  divided  into  classes  as  "  cathedral,"  "  conventual  " 


and  "  colkfi^te,"  "  parochial  **  and  '*  district "  churches.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  term  cathedral  iq.v,),  ecclesi- 
astically applicable  to  any  church  which  happens  to  be  a  bishop's 
see,  ardiitecturally  connotes  a  certain  size  and  dignity,  and  is 
sometimes  applied  to  churches  which  have  never  been,  or  have 
long  ceased  to  be,  bishop's  seats.  (W.  A.  P.) 

(2)  Tke  Religious  Communiiy. — ^In  the  sense  of  Christian 
community  (ecclesio)  the  word  "  Church  "  is  applied  in  a  narrow 
sense  to  any  one  of  the  nimierous  separate  organizations  into 
which  Christendom  is  divided  (e.g.  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  Churdi  of  England,  Evangelical 
[Lutheran}  Church) — these  are  dealt  with  under  their  several 
headings — and  in  a  comprehensive  sense  (with  which  we  are  now 
concerned)  to  the  general  body  of  all  those  ^'  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians."  Rdigion,  according  to  the  oM 
definition,  is  the  bond  which  binds  the  soul  of  man  to  God.^ 
It  begins  as  the  relation  of  a  tribe  to  its  God.  Personal  religious 
conviction  grows  out  of  the  tribal  (corporate)  religious  bond. 
But  the  social  instinct  is  strong.  Men  owning  the  same  religious 
convictions  will  naturally  draw  together  into  some  sort  of  associa- 
tion. Using  the  word  religion  to  cover  all  the  imperfect  wa3r8 
in  which  men  have  felt  after  God,  we  note  that  in  every  case 
men  have  found  the  need  alike  of  a  teacher  and  of  fellowship. 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  church  as  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  " 
(i  Tim.  iii.  15)  corresponds  to  some  of  the  primary  needs  of  man. 
Even  at  Stonehenge,  the  oldest  relic  of  prehistoric  religion  in 
England,  where  we  picture  in  imagination  the  worship  of  the 
rising  sun,  nature  worship  degraded  to  a  horrible  depth  by  human 
sacrifice,  we  find  struggling  for  expression  the  idea  of  a  corporate 
religious  life.  From  all  the  lower  levels  where  superstition  and 
cruelty  reign,  from  the  depths'  of  fear  inspired  by  fetichism,  we 
look  on  to  the  higher  level  of  Judaism  as  the  progressive  religion 
of  the  old  world.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  ideals  of  Greek  philosophers,  with  whom  morality  was 
constantly  outgrowing  religion.  '*  The  vision  of  an  ideal  state 
which  the  master-mind  of  Plato  contemplated,  but  thought  too 
good  ever  to  become  true  in  actual  realization,  is  full  of  aspirations 
which  the  Christian  Church  claims  to  satisfy.  The  problems  of 
the  relations  of  the  life  of  the  State  and  the  life  of  the  individual, 
which  Aristotle  ever  suggests  and  never  solves,  are  problems 
with  which  the  Christian  Church  has  at  least  attempted  to 
deal."* 

From  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  the  idea 
that  the  world  is  a  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  God  began  to  find 
expression.  The  conception  of  Israel  as  ''  a  kingdom  of  priests 
and  an  holy  nation  "  (Exod.  xix.  6)  bore  witness  to  it.  The  idea 
of  kingship  from  the  first  was  that  of  a  ruler  representing  God. 
As  time  went  on  and  even  the  dynasty  of  David  failed  in  the 
persons  of  unworthy  representatives  to.  maintain  this  ideal,  both 
psalmists  and  prophets  taught  the  people  to  look  beyond  the 
earthly  kingdom  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  it  was  a  type. 
But  even  Isaiah  tended  to  think  of  the  spiritual  life  and  worship 
of  the  nation  as  a  department  of  political  organization  only, 
controlled  by  the  king  and  his  princes.  It  was  reserved  for 
Jeremiah,  in  the  darkest  days  of  his  life,  to  build  up  the  ideal  of  a 
spiritual  society  which  should  weld  Israel  together,  to  proclaim  a 
new  covenant  (xxxi.  31-34)  which  Jehovah  would  make  with 
Israel  when  representatives  of  the  previously  exiled  ten  tribes 
should  return  with  the  exiles  of  Judah.  This  prophecy  is 
instinct  with  the  growing  sense  of  the  personal  responsibility  of 
individual  men  brought  into  commtmion  with  God.  The 
religion  of  Israel  from  this  time  of  the  captivity  ceased  to  be  a 
merely  national  religion  connected  with  particular  forms  of 
sacrifice  in  a  particular  land.  The  s3niagogues  which  traced  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  when  the  sacrificial  cultus  was 
impossible,  extended  this  ideal  yet  further.  During  the  centuries 
preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  there  grew  up  an  apocalyptic 
literature  which  regarded  as  a  primary  truth  the  conception  of  a 

^Lactantius,  Inst.  Div.  iv.  28  "Vinculo  pietatis  obstricti,  Deo 
religati  sumus  unde  ipsa  religio  nomen  accepit."  The  etymology  may 
be  wrong,  but  this  is  the  popular  sense  of  the  word. 

*  Darwell  Stone,  The  ChrtsUan  Church,  p.  18. 
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kingdom  of  righteouaness  Tuled  Over  by  a  present  God.  The 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  was  thus  in  sympathy  with  the 
ideals  of  his  generation,  though  the  sternness  of  the  repentance 
which  he  set  forth  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  entrance  into 
the  new  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  to  be  made  visible  on 
earth,  was  not  less  repugnant  to  the  men  of  his  day  than  of  later 
times.  Christ's  own  teaching  and  that  of  his  disciples  began  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (or  of  heaven)  (Luke  iv. 
43,  viii.  I,  ix.  s;  Matt.  x.  7).  That  he  intended  it  to  find 
outward  expression  in  a  visible  society  appears  from  the  careful 
way  in  which  he  trained  the  apostles  to  become  leaders  hereafter, 
crowning  that  work  by  the  institution  of  the  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist.  ''  It  was  not  from  accident  or  for 
convenience  that  Christ  formed  a  society."  ^  His  parables  even 
more  than  his  sermons  reveal  the  principles  of  his  endeavour. 
But  he  seldom  used  the  word  ecdesia^  church,  which  became  the 
universal  designation  of  his  society. 

All  the  more  emphatic  is  Christ's  use  of  the  term  ecclesia  upon 
the  distinct  advance  ia  faith  made  by  the  apostles  when  St  Peter 
as  their  spokesman  confessed  him  to  be  '^  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God  "  (Matt.  xvi.  16).  Instantly  came  the  reply,  "  I 
say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Petros  (rockman),  and  on  this  Petra 
(rock)  I  win  build  my  ecclesia  (church);  and  the  gates  of  Hades 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."  On  the  rock  of  a  human  character, 
ennobled  by  faith  in  his  divine  Sonship,  he  could  raise  the  church 
of  the  future,  which  should  be  at  the  same  time  continuous  with 
the  old,  new  in  spiritual  power,  one  in  worship  and  in  work. 

To  the  Jew  the  word  ecclesia  as  used  in  the  Septuagint  suggested 
the  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.  To  a  Greek  it 
suggested  the  assembly  of  freebom  citizens  in  a  dty  state. 
Without  ceasing  to  be  the  congregation  of  Jehovah,  it  would 
claim  for  itself  all  the  hopes  of  an  ideal  state  over  which  Greek 
philosophers  had  sighed  in  vain. 

Opinions  differ  upon  the  question  whether  the  apostles  were 
chosen  as  representatives  of  the  ecclesia  to  be  founded  (Hort)  or 
as  men  fitted  to  become  its  duly  authorized  teachers  and  leaders 
from  the  beginning  (Stone).  But  as  Mr  Stone  well  puts  it,  *^  It 
would  not  be  a  necessary  inference  [from  Dr  Hort's  opinion]  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  ministry  in  the  Christian  Church."^ 

At  first  the  church  was  limited  to  the  Christian  believers  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  then  by  persecution  their  company  was  broken 
up,  and,  since  those  who  were  scattered  went  everywhere 
preaching  the^word,  the  conception  was  enlarged  to  include  all 
"  of  the  way  "  (Acts  ix.  2)  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  new  epoch 
began  from  the  return  of  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to  Antioch 
after  their  first  missionary  journey,  when  they  called  together  the 
church  and  narrated  their  experiences,  and  told  how  ''  God  had 
opened  to  the  Gentiles  the  door  of  faith  "  (Acts  xiv.  27).  Hitherto 
the  term  Church  had  been  "  ideally  conterminous  "  with  the 
Jewish  Church.  Now  it  was  to  contain  members  who  had  never 
in  any  sense  belonged  to  the  Jewish  Church.  Thus  the  way  was 
opened  for  new  developments  and  for  illimitable  extension. 
St  Paid,  in  his  address  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  28), 
adapted  the  works  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  2,  ^^  Remember  thy  congregation, 
which|thou  hast  purchased  of  old,''  claiming  for  the  Christian 
ecclesia  the  title  of  God's  ancient  ecclesia.  But  he  never,  how- 
ever fiercely  opposed  by  Judaizers,  set  a  new  ecclesia  of  Christ  in 
opposition  to  the  old.  We  wait,  however,  for  the  Epistles  of  his 
captivity  at  Rome  to  find  the  full  meaning  of  the  idea  of  the 
church  dawning  upon  his  imagination.  "  Here  at  least,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  we  have  the  ecclesia  spoken  of 
in  the  sense  of  the  one  universal  ecclesia,  and  it  comes  more  from 
the  theological  than  from  the  historical  side;  i.e.  less  from  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  actual  Christian  communities  than 
from  a  development  of  thoughts  respecting  the  place  and  office  of 
the  Son  of  God:  his  headship  was  felt  to  involve  the  unity  of  all 
those  who  were  united  to  him."'  Similar  development  of  the 
Idea  of  the  one  ecclesia  as  including  all  members  of  all  local 

*  Eece  Homo,  ed.  5,  p.  S7.  Cf.  the  interesting  comparison  between 
Socrates  ^nd  Christ. 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  262. 

*  Hort,  The  Christian  Ecdesia,  p.  148. 


ecclesiae  does  net  lead  St  Paul  to  regaxxl  membership  o£  the 
universal  church  as  invisible. 

But  the  mere  history  of  the  word  ecclesia  does  not  exhaust  the 
subject.  We  must  take  into  accoimt  not  only  the  idea  of  the 
visible  actual  church,  but  also  the  ideal  pictured  by  St  Paul  in  the 
metaphocs  of  the  Body  (Rom.  xiL  5),  the  Temple  (i  Cor.  iii. 
10-15)  and  the  Bride  of  Christ  (2  Con  xL  2).  The  actual  church 
is  always  falling  short  of  its  profession;  but  its  successive  reforma- 
tions witness  to  the  strength  of  its  longing  after  the  beauty  of 
holiness. 

Membership  in  the  actual  church  is  acquired  through  baptism 
"  in  the  jiame  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost " 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  references  in  the  New  Testament  to 
baptism  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus  "  (or  the  Lord  Jesus)  (Acta  iL 
38,  viii.  16,  X.  48,  xix.  5;  Rom.  vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27),  which  are 
by  some  critics  taken  to  refer  to  a  primitive  Christological 
baptismal  formula,  seem  to  refer  to  the  confession  made  by  the 
baptized,  or  to  the  new  relationship  into  which  they  are  brought 
as ' '  members  of  Christ.  "^  Candidates  for  baptism  were  exhorted 
to  prepare  for  it  by  repentance  and  faith  (Acts  ii.  38).  The 
laying  on  of  hands  (Heb.  vi.  2),  in  the  rite  called  in  later  tiznes 
confirmation,  followed  baptism  (Acts  viii.  17).  In  the  modem 
Greek  Church  it  is  administered  by  priests  with  oil  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  in  the  Roman  Church  by  the 
bishop  himself.  Such  use  of  the  chrism  can  be  traced  from  the 
2nd  century.  The  Anglican  Church  retains  only  the  Biblical 
symbolism  of  ''  the  blessing  of  the  hand."  Presbyterians  and 
other  Protestant  churches^have  abandoned  the  use,  except  the 
Lutherans.  We  need  not  here  trace  the  history  of  Christian 
worship,  in  daily  services  (Acts  ii.  46),  or  on  the  Lord's  Day 
(Acts  XX.  7),  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Supper  (i  Cor.  xi.  17-34),  or 
for  mutual  edification  in  prayer,  praise  and  prophecy  (i  Cor.  xiv.). 
These  things  represent  the  ideal  of  Christendom,  In  the  words  of 
an  eminent  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  Monsignor  Duchesne, 
^*  Faith  unites,  theology  of  ten[separates. "  It  must  be  our  task  to 
summarize  the  leading  ideas  of  the  church  in  which  all  Christians 
are  agreed. 

(a)  The  first  is  certainly  fellowship  with  Christ  and  with  the 
brethren*  The  early  Christians  earnestly  believed  that  their 
life  was  "  hidden  wiih  Christ  in  God  "  (Col.  iiL  3),  and  found  in 
their  union  with  Christ  the  lasting  and  strcmgest  motive  of  love 
to  the  brethren.  Such  fellowship  is  attributed  by  St  Paul 
pre-eminently  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14)^ 
Its  strength  is  shown  in  England  in  the  growing  readiness  of  the 
different  religious  bodies  to  co-operate  in  movements  ixa  the  puri- 
fying of  public  morality  and  for  the  better  observance'of  SuiKlay. 

(b)  The  second  is  unity.  We  have  seen  how  St  Paul  was  led 
on  to  grasp  the  conception  of  one  church  universal  manifested 
in  aU  the  local  churches.  Its  imity  is  not  purely  accidental  in 
that  individuals  have  been  forced  to  act  together  under  pressure 
of  chance  circumstances.  Nor  is  the  id^  of  unity  adopted 
simply  because  experience  teaches  that  "  union  is  strength." 
Nor  is  it  even  based  on  the  philosophical  conception  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  individual  life.  As  Dr  Sanday  finely 
sa3rs,  **  If  the  church  is  in  something  more  than  mere  metaphor 
the  Body  of  Christ,  if  there  is  drctilating  through  it  a  continual 
flow  and  return  of  spiritual  forces,  derived  directly  from  him,  if 
the  Spirit  which  animates  the  Body  is  one,  then  the  Body  itself 
also  must  bl  in  essence  one.  It  has  its  centre  not  on  earth  but  in 
heavenly  places,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God."^ 

(c)  Thirdly,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Lord  intended  the 
one  fellowship  of  his  saints  to  be  a  visible  JeUawskip.  The  idea 
of  an  invisible  church  has  only  commended  itself  in  dark  hours 
when  men  despaired  of  unity  even  as  an  ideal.  The  view  of 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  in  the  r6th  century  was  not  by  any  means 
acceptable  to  other  reformers.  Luther  disitingubhed  between 
the  Spiritual  Church,  which  he  identified  with  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  and  the  Corporeal  Church,  the  outward  marks  of  which 
are  Baptism,  Sacrament  and  Gospel..    But  he  regarded  them 

*  For  a  full  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  see 
Riggenbach,  Der  trinitarische  Taufbefehl  (GiXttn\<3ht  1903). 
^The  Conception  of  Priesthood,  p.  13. 
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as  dsfferent  aspects  of  the  same  ohurch,  and  Melanchthon  was 
even  more  explicit.^  As  the  saint  purified  in  heaven  is  he  who 
struggled  with  his  sins  on  earth,  so  is  the  church  triumphant  one 
with  the  church  militant.  In  Dr  Lindsay's  words,  *^  it  is  one  of 
the  privileges  of  faith,  when  strengthened  by  hope  and  by  love, 
to  see  the  glorious  ideal  in  the  somewhat  poor  material  reality. 
It  was  thus  that  St  Paul  saw  the  imiversal  Church  of  Christ 
made  visible  in  the  Christian  commimity  of  Corinth."' 

But  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  to  the  dividing  Hne  which 
has  been  drawn  by  different  conceptions  of  catholicity.  Dr 
Lindsay  goes  on  to  argue  that  all  insistence  on  the  principle  of 
historical  continuity,  whether  urged  by  members  of  the  AT^Hcan 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  upholders  of  episcopacy,  is  a 
deliberate  return  to  the  principle  of  Judaism,  which  declared 
that  no  one  who  was  outside  the  drde  of  the  **  circumcised," 
no  matter  how  strong  his  faith  nor  how  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
were  manifest  in  his  life  and  deeds,  could  plead  "  the  security 
of  the  Divine  Covenant."  Without  entering  into  controversy 
it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  aU 
episcopal  churches,  the  ministry  of  the  bishops  succeeding  the 
ministry  of  the  apostles^  however  it  came  to  pass,  was  for  fifteen 
centuries  accepted  as  the  pledge  of  unity.  This  principle,  how- 
ever, of  continvdty  in  ministry,  belongs  to  a  different  department 
of  Christian  thought  from  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which  really 
corresponds  to  the  Jewish  rites  of  admission  to  the  covenant. 
And  it  has  been  an  established  principle  of  the  undivided  church 
since  the  3rd  century,  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  this  case  upholding 
against  St  Cyprian  the  view  which  subsequent  generations  have 
ratified  as  Catholic  truth,  that  baptism  by  whomsoever  admin- 
istered is  valid  if  water  is  used  with  the  right  words.  From  this 
point,  alas,  divergence  begins. 

(d)  The  fourth  element  is  authority.  Probably  aU  Christians 
can  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  Christian  democracy  is  also 
a  theocracy,  that  Christ  is  the  source  of  all  authority.  There 
are  three  passages  in  the  Gospel  which  claim  notice:  (i.)  the 
promise  to  St  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18  f  ),a8  spokesman  for  the  apostles, 
of  the  key  of  the  household  of  God,  of  power  to  admit  and  exclude ; 
(ii.)  the  promise  (Matt,  xviii.  1 5-20)  probably  given  to  the  Twelve, 
regarding  ofEences  against  the  peace  of  the  society,  advocating 
exclusion  only  when  brotherly  appeals  had  failed;  (iii.)  the 
conunission  ol  the  whole  ecdesia  or  of  the  Christian  ministry 
(John  XX.  22,  25).  Again  the  root  difference  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  conceptions  of  the  church  comes 
to  light.  Is  the  authority  of  the  church  manifested  in  the 
decisions  which  a  local  church  arrives  at  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
or  in  the  decisions  of  apostles  and  prophets  after  taking  counsel, 
of  the  episcopate  in  later  times,  ratified  by  conunon  consent  of 
Christendom?  As  has  been  well  said,  "  the  church  is  primarily 
a  witness — the  strength  of  its  authority  lies  in  the  many  sides 
from  which  the  witness  comes."  It  witnesses  to  the  Divine 
Life  of  Christ  as  a  power  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  as  of 
the  past,  ministered  in  the  Word  and  sacraments. 

(e)  The  church  is  a  sacerdotal  society.  St  Paul  delighted  to 
represent  it  as  the  "  ideal  Israel,"  and  St  John  echoes  the  thought 
in  the  words  of  praise  (Rev.  i.  5,  6),  *'  Unto  him  that  hath  loved 
us . . .  and  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  priests  imto  his 
God  and  Father."  This  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  the  whole 
church  has  three  elements — ^the  divine  element,  the  human 
element  and  self-sacrifice.  The  promise  that  Christians  should 
be  temples  of  the  living  God  has  been  fulfilled.  As  Dr  Milligan 
has  said  very  well,  '^  It  is  not  only  in  things  to  which  we  commonly 
confine  the  word  miracle  that  the  Divine  appears.  It  may  ap- 
pear not  less  in  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Church's  life, 
in  the  varied  Christian  virtues  of  her  members,  in  the  general 
character  of  their  Christian  work,  and  in  the  grace  received  by 
them  in  the  Christian  sacraments.  When  that  life  is  exhibited, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  its  distinctively  heavenly  character,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  presence  of  a  power  in  Christian  men  which  no 
mere  recoUectjon  of  a  past  example,  however  heroic  or  beautiful, 

*  Tlie  Conception  of  Priesthood^  p.  29. 

^Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries, 
p.  17. 


can  supply.  The  difficulties  of  exhibiting  and  maintaining  it 
are  probably  far  greater  now  than  they  were  in  the  apostolic  age; 
and  as  nothing  but  a  present  divine  support  can  enable  us  to 
overcome  these,  so,  when  they  are  overcome,  a  testimony  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  God  is  with  us."* 

But  this  life  is  to  be  a  human  life  still,  to  be  in  touch  with  all 
that  is  noble  and  of  good  report  in  art  and  literature,  keenly 
interested  in  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  active  in  all  movements 
of  social  progress.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  to  live 
such  a  life,  divine  in  its  powers  and  htiman  in  its  sympathies, 
demands  daily  and  hourly  self-sacrifice.  As  the  author  of  the 
ImiMion  of  Christ  put  it  long  ago,  "  There  is  no  living  in  love 
without  pain."  The  thought  of  self-sacrifice  has  been  emphasized 
from  the  earliest  times  in  the  liturgies.  By  a  true  instinct  the 
early  Christian  writers  called  widows  and  orphans  the  altar  of 
God  on  which  the  sacrifices  of  almsgiving  are  offered  up.^  Such 
works  of  charity,  however,  represent  only  one  of  the  channels 
by  which  self-sacrifice  is  ministered,  to  which  aU  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  and  instruction  of  psalms,  prophecy  and  preaching 
contribute.  Thus  in  the  Eucharist  the  offering  of  the  church  is 
made  one  with  the  offering  of  the  Great  High  Priest.* 

All  this  represents  an  ideal.    It  suggests  in  a  modem  form 

the  perpetual  paradox  of  the  Christian  life:  we  are  what  we  are 

to  be.    The  church  is  the  divine  society  in  which  all  other  religious 

associations  are  eventtially  to  find  their  home.    The  prayer, 

"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  embraces  all  spiritual  forces  which  make 

for  righteousness.    Tliey  were  acknowledged  in  Christ's  words, 

"  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you  "  (Luke  ix.  50).    But 

the  divisions  of  Christendom  testify  to  the  harm  done  by  tmdue 

insistence  on  the  claims  of  the  individual  to  gain  scope  to  extend 

the  kingdom  in  his  own  way.    As  in  a  choir  all  the  resources  of 

an  individual  voice  are  used  to  strengthen  the  general  effect,  so 

must  the  individual  lose  his  life  that  he  may  find  it,  witnessing 

by  his  share  in  the  common  service  of  the  church  to  the  ultimate 

unity  of  knowledge  and  harmony  of  truth. 

For  the  various  conceptions  of  the  church  as  an  organized  body 
see  Church  History,  sec.  3,  and  the  articles  on  the  vanous 
churches.  (A.  E.  B.) 

CHURCH  ARMT»  an  English  religious  organization,  founded 
in  1883  by  the  Rev.  Wilson  Carlile  (afterwards  prebendary  of 
St  Paul's) ,  who  banded  together  in  an  orderly  army  of  "  sc^diers  " 
and  ''  officers  "  a  few  working  men  and  women,  whom  he  and 
others  trained  to  act  as  ''  Church  of  England  evangelists " 
among  the  outcasts  and  criminals  of  the  Westminster  slums. 
Previous  experience  had  convinced  him  that  the  moral  condition 
of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  called  for  new  and  aggressive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  that  this  work  was  most 
effectively  done  by  laymen  and  women  of  the  same  class  as  those 
whom  it  was  desired  to  touch.  **  Evangelistic  zeal  with  Church 
order  "  is  the  principle  of  the  Church  Army,  and  it  is  essentially  a 
working  men's  and  women's  mission  to  working  people.  As  the 
work  grew,  a  training  institution  for  evangelists  was  started  in 
Oxford,  but  soon  moved  (1886)  to  London,  where,  in  Bryanston 
Street  near  the  Marble  Arch,  the  headquarters  of  the  army  are 
now  established.  Working  men  are  trained  as  evangelists,  and 
working  women  as  mission  sisters^  and  are  supplied  to  the  clergy. 
The  men  evangelists  have  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex,  and  are  then  (since  1896)  admitted  by  the 
bishop  of  London  as  ''lay  evangelists  in  the  Church";  the 
mission  sisters  must  likewise  pass  an  examination  by  the  diocesan 
inspector  of  schools.  All  Church  Army  workers  (of  whom  there 
are  over  1800  of  one  kind  and  another)  are  entirely  \mder  the 
control  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  to  which  they  are  sent. 
They  never  go  to  a  parish  unless  invited,  nor  stay  when  asked  to 
go  by  the  parish  priest.  Officers  and  sisters  are  paid  a  limited 
sum  for  their  services  either  by  the  vicar  or  by  volimtary  local 
contributions.  Church  Army  mission  and  colpoxtage  vans 
circulate  throughout  the  country  parishes,   if   desired,  with 

*  The  Ascension,  p.  254. 

*  Polycarp,  Phil,  4;  cf.  Tertullian,  Ad  Uxor,  i.  7. 

*  This  teaching  is  not  confined  to  Episcopalian  writers.  It  has 
been  finely  expressed  from  the  Presbyterian  standpoint  by  Dr 
MiUigan,  op.  cit.  p.  265  ff. ;  cf .  Lindsay,  p.  37. 
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itinerant  evangelists,  who  hold  simple  missions,  without  charge, 

and  distribute  literature.    Each  van  missioner  has  a  clerical 

'^  adviser."    Missions  are  also  held  in  prisons  and  workhouses,  at 

the  invitation  of  the  authorities.    In  1 888  (before  the  similar  work 

of  the  Salvation  Army  was  inaugurated)  the  Church  Army 

established  labour  homes  in  Ix>ndon  and  elsewhere,  with  the 

object  of  giving  a  ^*  fresh  start  in  life  "  to  the  outcast  and  destitute. 

These  homes  deal  with  the  outcast  and  destitute  in  a  plain, 

straightforward  way.    They  demand  that  the  persons  should 

show  a  desire  for  amendment;  they  subject  them  to  firm 

discipline,  and  give  them  hard  work;  they  give  them  decent 

clothe^,  and  strive  to  win  them  to  a  Christian  life.    The  inmates 

earn  their  board  and  lodging  by  piece-work,  for  which  they  are 

paid  at  the  current  trade  rates,  while  by  a  gradually  lessening 

scale  of  work  and  pay  they  are  stimulated  to  obtain  situations 

for  themselves  and  given  time  to  seek  for  them.    There  are  about 

1 20  homes  in  L.ondon  and  the  provinces,  and  56%  of  the  inmates 

are  found  to.  make  these  the  successful  beginning  of  an  honest 

self-supporting  life.    The  Church  Army  has  lodging  homes, 

employment  bureaus,  cheap  food  depots,  old  clothes  department, 

dispensary  and  a  number  of  other  social  works.    Every  winter 

employment  is  fpund  for  a  great  number  of  the  unemployed  in 

special  depots,  among  them  being  the  King's  Labou^r  Tents  and 

the  Queen's  Labour  Relief  Depots,    There  is  also  an  extensive 

emigration  system,  under  which  many  hundreds  (3000  in  1906)  of 

carefully  tested  men  and  families,  of  good  character,  chiefly  of 

the  unemployed  class,  are  placed  in  permanent  employment  in 

Canada  through  the  agency  of  the  local  clergy.    The  whole  of  the 

work  is  done  in  loyal  subordination  to  the  diocesan  and  parochial 

organization  of  the  Church  of  England. 
See  Edgar  Rowans,  Wilson  CarlUe  and  ihe  Church  Army, 

CHURCH  CONGRESS,  an  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  lay  and  clerical,  to  discuss  matters  religious, 
moral  or  social,  in  which  the  church  is  interested.  It  has  no 
legislative  authority,  and  there  is  no  voting  on  the  questions 
discussed.  The  first  congress  was  held  in  1861  in  the  hall  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  the  outcome  of  the  revival  of 
convocation  in  1852.  The  congress  is  under  the  presidency  of  the 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  it  happens  to  be  held.  Recent  places  of 
meeting  are  Brighton  (1901),  Northampton  (1902),  Bristol  (1903), 
Liverpool  (1904),  Weymouth  (1905),  Barrow-in-Furness  (1906), 
Great  Yarmouth  (1907),  Manchester  (1908),  Swansea  (1909). 
The  meetings  of  the  congress  have  been  mainly  remarkable  as 
illustrating  the  wide  divergences  of  opinion  and  practice  in  the 
Church  of  England,  no  less  than  the  broad  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
has  made  this  possible  and  honourably  differentiates  these 
meetings  from  so  many  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of  the  past.  The 
congress  of  1908  was  especially  distinguished,  not  only  for  the 
expression  of  diametrically  opposed  views  on  such  questions  as 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  or  the  "  higher  criticism,"  but  for  the 
very  large  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  discussion  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Socialism  and  kindred  subjects. 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  The  sketch  given  below  of  the  evolution 
of  the  Christian  Church  (see  Chxtrch)  may  well  be  prefaced  by  a 
Cburcb  summary  of  the  history  of  the  great  Church  historians, 
ftfyfffW^iM-  concerning  whom  fuller  details  are  given  in  separate 
articles.  Hegesippus  wrote  in  the  2nd  century  a 
collection  of  memoirs  containing  accounts  of  the  early  days  of 
the  church,  only  fragments  of  which  are  extant.  The  first  real 
church  history  was  written  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  in  the  early 
part  of  the  4th  century.  His  work  was  continued  in  the  5th 
century  by  Philostorgius,  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret,  and 
in  later  centuries  by  Theodorus  Lector,  Evagrius,  Theophanes 
and  others.  In  the  14th  century  Nicephorus  Callisti  imdertook  a 
complete  church  history  which  covers  in  its  extant  form  the  first 
six  centuries.  In  the  West  Eusebius'  History  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Rufinus,  and  continued  down  to  the  end  of  the  4th 
century.  Augustine's  City  of  God,  published  in  426,  was  an 
apologetic,  not  an  historical  work,  but  it  had  great  influence  in 
our  field,  for  in  it  he  undertook  to  answer  the  common  heathen 
accusation  that  the  growing  misfortunes  of  the  empire  were  due  to 
the  prevalence  of  Christianity  and  the  forsaking  of  the  gods  of 
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Rome.  It  was  to  sustain  Augustine's  thesis  that  Orosius  pro- 
duced in  417  his  Historianm  libri  septem,  which  remamcd  the 
standard  text-book  on  world  history  during  the  middle  ages. 
About  the  same  time  Sulpicius  Severus  wrote  his  Historia  Sacra, 
covering  both  biblic^  and  Chri^ian  history.  In  the  6th  century 
Cassiodorus  had  a  translation  mkd^  <>^  the  histories  of  Socrates, 
Sozomen  and  Theodoret,  which  wafe^oven  into  one  continuous 
narrative  and  brought  down  to  5 18.  The  work  was  known  as  the 
Historia  Ecdesiastica  Tripartita,  and  J^nstituted  during  the 
middle  ages  the  principal  text-book  of  chuitfh  history  in  the  West 
Before  writing  his  history  Eusebius  produjjed  a  ^^^f^^J^^^^^  ^^ 
which  was  based  upon  a  similar  work  by  Ji  * '  ^ 

now  extant  only  in  part.  It  was  continue! 
became  the  basis  of  the  model  for  many  aimilal 
and  following  centuries  by  Prosper,  Idatius,  MS 
Victor  Tununensis  and  others.  Local  histories  Antaining  more 
or  less  ecclesiastical  material  were  written  in  the  6th^'^d  f  ollowmg 
centuries  by  Jordanes  {History  of  the  Goths),  Gre*7  f  J^V^ 
{History  of  the  Franks),  Isidore  of  Seville  {History  W  ^  ^^^*^' 
Vandals  and  Suevt),  Bede  {Ecclesiastical  History  0) 
Paulus  Diaconus  {History  of  the  Lombards),  and  otht 
many  historians  of  the  middle  age^,  besides  the  ai  . 
biographies^  chronicles,  cloister  annals,  &c.,  may  be  m^'^^^'^,^ 
Ha)ano,  Anastasius,  Adam  of  Bremen,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  HCpionus 
of  Autun,  Otto  of  Freising,  Vincent  of  Beauvais  and  Anton^'^^^^ 
Florence. 

The  Protestant  reformation  resulted  in  a  new  develop! 
of  historical  writing.  Polemic  interest  led  a  nimiber  of  Luth\ 
scholars  of  the  i6th  century  to  publish  the  Magdeburg  Centi 
( 1 559  ff.) ,  in  which  they  imdertook  to  show  the  primitive  chara< 
of  the  Protestant  faith  in  contrast  with  the  alleged  corruptions^^^ 
Roman  Catholicism.  In  this  design  they  were  followed  by  manw  y 
other  writers.  The  opposite  thesis  was  maintained  by  Baroniir  ^ 
{Annates  Ecclesiastici,  1588  ff.),  whose  work  was  continuec  ^ 
by  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  Other  notable  Roman 
Catholic  historians  of  the  zyth  and  i8th  centuries  were  Natalis 
Alexander,  Bossuet,  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Dupin  and  CeiUier. 

Church  history  began  to  be  written  in  a  genuinely  scientific 
spirit  only  in  the  i8th  century  under  the  leadership  of  Mosheim, 
who  is  commonly  called  the  father  of  modern  church  history. 
With  wide  learning  and  keen  critical  insight  he  wrote  a  number 
of  historical  works  of  which  the  most  important  is  his  Institutiones 
Hist,  Eccles,  (1755;  best  English  trans,  by  Murdock).  He  was 
followed  by  many  disciples,  among  them  Schroeckh  {Christliche 
Kirchengeschichte,  1772  ff.  in  45  vols.).  Other  notable  names 
of  the  i8th  century  are  Semler,  Spittler,  Henke  and  Planck. 

The  new  historical  spirit  of  the  19th  century  did  much  for 
church  history.  Among  the  greatest  works  produced  were  those 
of  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler  {Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  1824  fi., 
best  Eng.  tr.  revised  and  edited  by  H.  B.  Smith),  exceedingly 
objective  in  character  and  stiU  valuable,  particularly  on  account 
of  its  copious  citations  from  the  sources;  Neander  {AUgemeine 
Geschichie  der  christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,  1825  ff.,  Eng.  tr. 
by  Torrey),  who  wrote  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  and  with  special 
stress  upon  the  religious  side  of  the  subject,  and  has  been  followed 
by  many  disciples,  for  instance,  Hagenbach,  Schaff  and  Herzog; 
and  Baur  {Das  Christenthum  und  die  christliche  Kirche,  1853 
ff.),  the  most  brilliant  of  all,  whose  many  historical  works  were 
dominated  by  the  principles  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  and 
evinced  both  the  merits  and  defects  of  that  school.  Baur  has 
had  tremendous  influence,  even  though  many  of  his  positions 
have  been  generally  discredited.  The  problems  particularly 
of  the  primitive  history  were  first  brought  into  clear  light  by 
him,  and  all  subsequent  work  upon  the  subject  must  acknowledge 
its  indebtedness  to  him. 

A  new  era  was  opened  by  the  publication  in  1857  of  the  second 
edition  of  Ritschl's  Entstehung  der  aUkatholischen  Kirche,  in 
which  he  broke  away  from  the  Tubingen  school  and  introduced 
new  points  of  view  that  have  revolutionized  the  interpretation 
of  the  early  church.  Of  recent  works  the  miQSt  important  are 
the  Kirchengeschichte  of  Carl  MUller  (1892  ff.)  and  that  of  W. 
Mdller  (1889  ff.,  second  edition  by  von  Schuberth,  1898  ff., 
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greatly  enlarged  and  improved),  the  translation  of  the  latter 
(1892  ff.)  being  the  most  useM  text-book  in  English.  Of  modem 
Roman  Catholic  works  may  be  mentioned  those  by  J.  A.  Mdhler, 
T.  B.  Alzog,  F.  X.  Kraus,  Cardinal  Joseph  von  Hergenrdther 
and  C.  J.  von  Hefele  (edited  by  Kndpfler.) 

In  addition  to  these  general  works  on  church  history  shoidd 
be  named  the  histories  of  doctrine  by  Hamack,  Loofs,  Seeberg 
and  Fisher;  and  on  the  early  Church  the  works  on  the  apostolic 
age  by  WeizsUcker  (1886,  English  translation  1894),  McGiffert 
(1897),  and  Bartlet  (1899);  Renan's  Histoire  des  origines  du 
christianistne  (1867  ff.,  in  7  vols.,  translated  in  part);  Pfleiderer's 
Urchristenthum  (1887);  S.  Cheetham's  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  first  Six  Centuries  (1894);  Wemle's  Anfttnge 
unserer  Religion  (1901;  Eng.  tr.  1902  ff.);  Rainy's  Ancient 
Catholic  Church  (1902);  Knopf's  Nachafostolisches  Zeitalter 
(1905);  Duchesne's  Histoire  ancienne  de  r£glise  (vol.  i., 
1906).  (A.  C.  McG.) 

In  the  following  accoimt  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
Hhiwy  Church,  the  subject  will  be  treated  in  three  sections: — 
ottb9  (A)  The  ancient  Church  to  the  beginning  of  the  pontifi- 
ChriMtiaa    cate  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  590) ;  (B)  The  Church 


Gbunii, 


in  the  middle  ages;  (C)  The  modern  Church. 
A.  The  Ancient  Church 


I.  Origin  and  Growth. — The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  resulted 
in  the  scattering  of  his  followers,  but  within  a  short  time  they 
became  convinced  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  would 
soon  return  to  set  up  the  expected  Messianic  kingdom,  and  so 
to  accomplish  the  true  work  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  Acts  i.  6  ff.). 
They  were  thus  enabled  to  retain  the  belief  in  his  Messiahship 
which  his  death  had  threatened  to  destroy  permanently.  This 
belief  laid  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  bringing  as  many  of 
their  cotmtrymen  as  possible  to  recognize  him  as  Messiah,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  by  repentance  and  righteousness  for  the 
coming  kingdom  (cf.  Acts  ii.  21,  38,  iii.  19  sq.).  It  was  with 
the  sense  of  this  responsibility  that  they  gathered  again  in 
Jerusalem,  the  political  and  religious  metropolis  of  Judaism. 
In  Jerusalem  the  new  movement  had  its  centre,  and  the  ch\irch 
established  there  is  rightly  known  as  the  mother  church  of 
Christendom.  The  life  of  the  early  Jewish  disciples,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  from  our  meagre  sources,  was  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  their  fellows.  They  continued  faithful  to 
the  established  synagogue  and  temple  worship  (cf.  Acts  iii.  i), 
and  did  not  think  of  founding  a  new  sect,  or  of  separating  from 
the  household  of  Israel  (cf.  Acts  x.  14,  xv.  5,  xxi.  21  sq.). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  their  religious  or  ethical  ideals  differed 
in  any  marked  degree  from  those  of  the  more  serious-minded 
among  their  countrymen,  for  the  emphasis  which  they  laid  upon 
the  need  of 'righteousness  was  not  at  all  tmcommon.  In  their 
belief,  however,  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  their  consequent 
assurance  of  the  speedy  establishment  by  him  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  they  stood  alone.  The  first  need  of  the  hour,  therefore, 
was  to  show  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah  in  spite  of  his 
crucifixion,  a  need  that  was  met  chiefly  by  testimony  to  the 
resurrection,  which  became  the  burden  of  the  message  of  the 
early  disciples  to  their  fellow-coimtrymen  (cf.  Acts  ii.  24  ff., 
iii.  15  ff.,  V.  31).  It  was  this  need  which  led  also  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Messianic  prophecy  and  the  ultimate  interpretation  of 
the  Jewish  Bible  as  a  Christian  book  (see  Bible).  The  second 
need  of  the  hour  was  to  bring  the  nation  to  repentance  and 
righteousness  in  order  that  the  kingdom  might  come  (cf .  Acts 
iii.  19).  The  specific  gospel  of  Jesus,  the  gospel  of  divine  father- 
hood and  human  brotherhood,  received  no  attention  in  the 
earliest  days,  so  far  as  our  sources  enable  us  to  judge. 

Meanwhile  the  new  movement  spread  quite  naturally  beyond 
the  confines  of  Palestine  and  found  adherents  among  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion,  and  at  an  early  day  among  the  Gentiles  as  well. 
Many  of  the  latter  had  already  come  under  the  influence  of 
Judaism,  and  were  more  or  less  completely  in  sympathy  with 
Jewish  religious  principles.  Among  the  Christians  who  did  most 
to  spread  the  gospel  in  the  Gentile  world  was  the  apostle  Paul, 
whose  conversion  was  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  early 


Church.  In  his  hands  Christianity  became  &  new  religion,  fitted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  world,  and  freed  entirely  of  the  local 
and  national  meaning  which  had  hitherto  attached  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  early  disciples  Jesus  was  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  had 
significance  only  in  relation  to  the  expected  Messianic  kingdom. 
To  establish  that  kingdom  was  his  one  great  aim.  For  the 
Gentiles  he  had  no  message  except  as  they  might  become  members 
of  the  family  of  Israel,  assuming  the  responsibilities  and  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  proselytes.  But  Paul  saw  in  Jesus  much  more 
than  the  Jewish  Messiah.  He  saw  in  Christ  the  divine  Spirit,  who 
had  come  down  from  heaven  to  transform  the  lives  of  men,  all  of 
whom  are  sinners.  Thus  Jesus  had  the  same  significance  for  one 
man  as  for  another,  and  Christianity  was  meant  as  much  for 
Gentiles  as  for  Jews.  The  kingdom  of  which  the  early  disciples 
were  talking  was  interpreted  by  Paid  as  righteousness  and  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  xiv.  17),  a  new  principle  cf 
living,  not  a  Jewish  state.  But  Paul  taught  also,  on  the  basis  of  a 
religious  experience  and  of  a  distinct  theory  of  redemption  (see 
McGiffert's  Apostolic  Age,  ch.  iii.),  that  the  Christian  is  freed 
from  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Jewish  law.  He  thus  did  away 
with  the  fundamental  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
The  transformed  spiritual  life  of  the  believer  expresses  itself  not  in 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish,  law,  but  in  love,  purity  and  peace. 
This  precipitated  a  very  serious  conflict,  of  which  we  learn  some- 
thing from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Book  of  Acts 
(xv.  and  xxii.).  Other  fundamental  principles  of  Paul's  failed  of 
comprehension  and  acceptance,  but  the  belief  finally  prevailed 
that  the  observance  of  Jewish  law  and  custom  was  unnecessary, 
and  that  in  the  Christian  Church  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  circumcised  and  the  uncircumdsed.  Those  Jewish  Christians 
who  refused  to  go  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  lived 
their  separate  life,  and  were  regarded  as  an  heretical  sect  known 
as  the  Ebionites. 

It  was  Christianity  in  its  universal  form  which  won  its  great 
victories,  and  finally  became  permanently  established  in  the 
Roman  world.  The  appeal  which  it  made  to  that  world  was 
many-sided.  It  was  a  time  of  moral  reformation,  when  men  were 
awaking  to  the  need  of  better  and  purer  living.  To  all  who  felt 
this  need  Christianity  offered  high  moral  ideals,  and  a  tremendous 
moral  enthusiasm,  in  its  devotion  to  a  beloved  leader,  in  its 
emphasis  upon  the  ethical  possibilities  of  the  meanest,  and  in  its 
faith  in  a  future  life  of  blessedness  for  the  righteous.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  religious  interest,  when  old  cults  were  being  revived 
and  new  ones  were  finding  acceptance  on  all  sides.  Christianity, 
with  its  one  God,  and  its  promise  of  redemption  and  a  blessed 
immortality  based  upon  divine  revelation,  met  as  no  other 
contemporary  faith  did  the  awakening  religious  needs.  It  was  a 
time  also  of  great  social  unrest.  With  its  principle  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  its  emphasis  upon  the  equality  of  all  believers  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  its  preaching  of  a  new  sodal  order  to  be  set 
up  at  the  return  of  Christ,  it  appealed  strongly  to  multitudes, 
particularly  of  the  poorer  classes.  That  it  won  a  permanent 
success,  and  finally  took  possession  of  the  Roman  world,  was  due 
to  its  combination  of  appeals.  No  one  thing  about  it  commended 
it  to  all,  and  to  no  one  thing  alone  did  it  owe  its  victory,  but  to 
the  fact  that  it  met  a  greater  variety  of  needs  and  met  them  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  other  movement  of  the  age.  Contributing 
also  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  was  the  zeal  of  its  converts,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  regarded  themselves  as  missionaries  and 
did  what  they  could  to  extend  the  new  faith.  Christianity  was 
essentially  a  proselytizing  religion,  not  content  to  appeal  simply 
to  one  class  or  race  of  people,  and  to  be  one  among  many  faiths, 
but  believing  in  the  falsity  or  insufficiency  of  all  others  and  eager 
to  convert  the  whole  world.  Moreover,  the  feeling  of  unity 
which  bound  Christians  everywhere  together  and  made  of  them 
one  compact  whole,  and  which  found  expression  before  many 
generations  had  passed  in  a  strong  organization,  did  much  for  the 
spread  of  the  Church.  Identifying  himself  with  the  Christian 
circle  from  the  2nd  century  on,  a  man  became  a  member  of  a 
society  existing  in  all  quarters  of  the  empire,  every  part  conscious 
of  its  oneness  with  the  larger  whole  and  all  compactly  organized 
to  do  the  common  work.    The  growth  of  the  Church  during  the 
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earlier  centuriea  was  chiefly  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  but 
it  was  not  solely  there.  No  large  number  of  the  aristocracy  were 
reached,  but  in  learned  and  philosophical  circles  many  were  won, 
attracted  both  by  Christianity's  evident  ethical  power  and  by  its 
philosophical  character  (cf.  the  Apologists  of  the  2nd  century). 
That  it  could  seem  at  once  a  simple  way  of  living  for  the  conunon 
man  and  a  profound  philosophy  of  the  universe  for  the  speculative 
thinker  meant  much  for  its  success.^ 

But  it  did  not  win  its  victory  without  a  struggle.  Superstition, 
misunderstanding  and  hatred  caused  the  Christians  trouble  for 
many  generations,  and  governmental  repression  they  had  to 
suffer  occasionally,  as  a  result  of  popular  disturbances.  No 
systematic  effort  was  made  by  the  imperial  authorities  to  put  an 
end  to  the  movement  until  the  reign  of  Decius  (250-251),  whose 
policy  of  suppression  was  followed  by  Diocletian  (503  ff.)  and 
x:ontinued  for  some  years  after  his  abdication.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition  the  Church  steadily  grew,  until  in  311  the  emperor 
Galerius  upon  his  death-bed  granted  toleration  (see  Eusebius, 
H.E*  X.4,  and  Lactantius,  De  mortibus  persecutorum,  34),  and  in 
313  the  emperors  Constantine  and  Licinius  published  the  edict  of 
Milan,  proclaiming  the  principle  of  complete  religious  liberty,  and 
making  Christianity  a  legal  religion  in  the  full  sense  (see  Eusebius 
z.  5,  and  Lactantius  48.  Seeck,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichie, 
xii.  381  sq.,  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  edict  of  Milan  had  no 
significance,  but  without  success). 

Constantine,  recognizing  the  growing  strength  of  the  Church 
and  wishing  to  enlist  the  loyal  support  of  the  Christians,  treated 
them  with  increasing  favour,  and  finally  was  baptized  upon  his 
death-bed  (337).  Under  his  successors,  except  during  the  brief 
reign  of  Julian  (361-363),  when  the  effort  was  made  to  reinstate 
paganism  in  its  former  place  of  supremacy,  the  Church  received 
growing  support,  until,  under  Theodosius  the  Great  (3  79-395)  > 
orthodox  Christianity,  which  stood  upon  the  platform  adopted  at 
Nicaea  in  325,  was  fiinally  established  as  the  sole  ofiicial  religion  of 
the  state,  and  heathen  worship  was  put  under  the  ban.  The  union 
between  Church  and  State  thus  constituted  continued  unbrokenin 
the  East  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  division  of  the  Empire 
resulted  finallyin  the  division  of  the  Church,  which  was  practically 
complete  by  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  but  was  made  official  and 
final  only  in  1054,  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  halves,  the  Greek 
Catholic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  went  each  its  separate 
way.  (See  Theodosian  Code,  book  16,  for  the  various  imperial 
edicts  relating  to  the  Church,  and  for  fuUer  particulars  touching 
the  relation  between  Church  and  Empire  see  the  articles  Con- 
stantine; Gratian;  Theodosius;  Justinun.) 

For  a  long  time  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the 
state  religion,  paganism  continued  strong,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world  had  more 
adherents  than  Christianity,  but  at  length  the  latter  became,  at 
any  rate  nominally,  the  faitlj^of  the  whole  Roman  world.  Mean- 
while already  before  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  it  went 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Empire  in  Asia,  and  by  the  end  of  our 
period  was  strong  in  Armenia,  Persia,  Arabia  and  even  farther 
east.  It  reached  the  barbarians  on  the  northern  and  western 
borders  at  an  early  day,  and  the  Goths  were  already  Christians  of 
the  Arian  type  before  the  great  migrations  of  the  4th  century 
began.  Other  barbarians  became  Christian,  some  in  their  own 
homes  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  some  within  the  Empire 
itself,  so  that  when  the  hegemony  of  the  West  passed  from  the 
Romans  to  the  barbarians  Uie  Church  lived  on.  Thenceforth  for 
centuries  it  was  not  only  the  chief  religious,  but  also  the  chief 
civilizing,  force  at  work  in  the  Occident.  Losing  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Western  Empire  its  position  as  the  state  church,  it 
became  itself  a  new  empire,  the  heir  of  the  glory  and  dignity  of 
Rome,  and  the  greatest  influence  making  for  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  western  world. 

2.  The  Ckristian  Life. — The  most  notable  thing  about  the  life  of 

*  Upon  the  spread  of  the  Church  during  the  earlv  centuries  see 
especially  Harnack's  Mission  und  Ausbreitung  des  Christenthums  in 
den  ersten  drei  Jdhrhunderten.  An  interesting  parallel  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  is  afforded  by  the  contem- 

orary  Mithraiam.    See  Cumont's  Les  Myst^es  de  Mithra  (igoo), 

Ing.  tr.  The  Mysteries  of  Mithra  (1903). 


the  early  Christians  was  their  vivid  sense  of  being  a  people  of  God, 
called  and  set  apart.  The  Christian  Church  in  their  thought  was  a 
divine,  not  a  human,  institution.  It  was  founded  and  controlled 
by  God,  and  even  the  world  was  created  for  its  sake  (cf.  the 
Shepherd  of  HermaSy  Vis.  ii.  4,  and  2  Qement  14).  This  con- 
ception, which  came  over  from  Judaism,  controlled  all  the  life  of 
the  early  Christians  both  individual  and  sodaL  They  regarded 
themselves  as  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  hound 
together  by  peculiar  ties.  Their  citizenship  was  in  heaven,  not  on 
earth  (cf.  Phil.  iii.  20,  and  the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  c.  5),  and  the 
principles  and  laws  by  which  they  strove  to  govern  themselves 
were  from  above.  The  present  world  was  but  temporary,  and 
their  true  life  was  in  the  future.  Christ  was  soon  to  return,  and 
the  employments  and  labours  and  pleasures  of  this  age  were  of 
small  concern.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  give  up  their  accustomed 
vocations,  and  with  such  Paul  had  to  expostulate  in  his  epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.  A  more  or  less  ascetic  mode  of  life  was  also 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  Not  necessarily  that  the 
present  world  was  evil,  but  that  it  was  temporary  and  of  small 
worth,  and  that  a  Christian's  heart  should  be  set  on  higher  things. 
The  belief  that  the  Church  was  a  supernatural  institution  found 
expression  in  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  was  believed  among  the  Jews  that  the  Messianic 
age  would  be  the  age  of  the  Spirit  in  a  marked  degree,  and  this 
belief  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church  and  controlled  its 
thought  and  life  for  some  generations.  The  Holy  Spirit  was 
supposed  to  be  manifest  in  various  striking  ways,  in  prophecy, 
speaking  with  tongues  and  miracle  working.  In  this  idea  Paul 
also  shared,  but  he  carried  the  matter  farther  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  and  saw  in  the  Spirit  the  abiding  power  and 
ground  of  the  Christian  life.  Not  simply  in  extraordinary 
phenomena,  but  also  in  the  everyday  life  of  Christians,  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  present,  and  all  the  Christian  graces  were  the  fruits 
(cf.  Gal.  V.  22).  A  result  of  this  belief  was  to  give  their  Uves  a 
peculiarly  enthusiastic  or  inspirational  character.  Theirs  were 
not  the  everyday  experiences  of  ordinary  men,  but  of  men  lifted 
out  of  themselves  and  transported  into  a  higher  sphere.  With 
the  passing  of  time  the  early  enthusiasm  waned^  the  expectation 
of  the  inmiediate  return  of  Christ  was  widely  given  up,  the 
conviction  of  the  Spirit's  presence  became  less  vivid,  and  the 
conflict  with  heresy  in  the  2nd  century  led  to  the  substitution  of 
ofl&cial  control  for  the  original  freedom  (see  below) .  The  late  2nd 
century  movement  known  as  Montanism  was  in  essence  a  revolt 
against  this  growing  secularization  of  the  Church,  but  the  move- 
ment failed,  and  the  development  against  which  it  protested  was 
only  hastened.  The  Church  as  an  institution  now  looked  forward 
to  a  long  life  upon  earth  and  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  situation, 
taking  on  largely  the  forms  and  customs  of  the  worid  in  which  it 
lived.  This  did  not  mean  that  the  Church  ceased  to  regard  itself 
as  a  supernatural  institution,  but  only  that  its  supernatural 
character  was  shown  in  a  different  way.  A  Christian  was  still 
dependent  upon  divine  aid  for  salvation,  and  his  life  was  still 
supernatural  at  least  in  theory.  Indeed,  the  early  conviction  of 
the  essential  difference  between  the  life  of  this  world  and  that  of 
the  next  lived  on,  and,  as  the  Church  became  increasingly  a  world- 
institution,  found  vent  in  monasticism,  which  was  simply  the 
effort  to  put  into  more  consistent  practice  the  other-worldly  life, 
and  to  make  more  thoroughgoing  work  of  the  saving  of  one's 
soul.  Contributing  to  the  same  result  was  the  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  personal  pxuity  or  holiness,  which  Paul's  contrast 
between  flesh  and  spirit  had  promoted,  and  which  early  took  the 
supreme  place  given  by  Christ  to  love  and  service.  The  growing 
difficulty  of  realizing  the  ascetic  ideal  in  the  midst  of  the  world, 
and  within  the  world-church,  inevitably  drove  multitudes  of  those 
who  took  their  religion  seriously  to  retire  from  society  and  to 
seek  salvation  and  the  higher[life,  either  in  solitude,  or  in  company 
with  kindred  spirits. 

There  were  Christian  monks  as  early  as  the  3rd  century,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  4th  monasticism  (^,fi.)  was  an  established 
institution  both  in  East  and  West.  The. monks  and  nuns 
were,  looked  upon  as  the  most  consistent  Christians,  and  were 
honoured  accordingly.  Those  who  did  not  adopt  the  monastic  life 
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endeavoured  on  a  lower  plane  and  in  a  less  perfect  way  to  realize 
the  common  ideal,  and  by  means  of  penance  to  atone  for  the ' 
deficiencies  in  their  performance.  The  existence  of  monasticism 
made  it  possible  at  once  to  hold  up  a  high  moral  standard  before 
the  world  and  to  permit  the  ordinary  Christian  to  be  content  with 
something  lower.  With  the  growth  of  clerical  sacerdotalism  the 
higher  standard  was  demanded  also  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
principle  came  to  be  generally  recognized  that  they  ^ould  live 
the  monastic  life  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  active  duties 
in  the  world.  The  chief  manifestation  of  this  was  clerical  celi- 
bacy, which  had  become  widespread  already  in  the  4th  century. 
Among  the  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  of  holiness  found 
realization  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  principles  of 
morality  recognized  by  the  world  at  large,  in  attendance  upon 
the  means  of  grace  provided  by  the  Church,  in  fasting  at  stated 
intervals,  in  eschewing  various  popular  employments  and  amuse- 
ments, and  in  almsgiving  and  prayer.  Christ's  principle  of  love 
was  widely  interpreted  to  mean  chiefly  love  for  the  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  within  that  circle  the  virtues  of  hospitality, 
charity  and  helpfulness  were  widely  exercised;  and  if  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul  was  regarded  as  the  most  important 
affair  of  every  man,  the  service  of  the  brethren  was  recognized  as 
an  imperative  Christian  duty.  The  fulfilling  of  that  duty  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  life  of  the  early  Church,  and 
it  did  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the  Christian 
circle  attractive. 

3.  Worship.-^The  primitive  belief  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Spirit  affected  the  religious  services  of  the  Church.  They  were 
regarded  in  early  da3rs  as  occasions  for  the  free  exercise  of  spiritual 
gifts.  As  a  consequence  the  compietest  liberty  was  accorded  to 
aU  Christians  to  take  such  part  as  they  chose,  it  being  assumed 
that  they  did  so  only  under  the  Spirit's  prompting.  But  the 
result  of  this  freedom  was  confusion  and  discord,  as  is  indicated 
by  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (see  chapters  xi.,  xiv.). 
This  led  to  the  erection  of  safeguards,  which  should  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  unseemly  conditions  (on  Paul's  action  in 
the  matter,  see  McGiffert's  Apostolic  Age,  p.  523).  Particular 
Christians  were  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  services,  and 
orders  of  worship  were  framed  out  of  which  grew  ultimately 
elaborate  liturgies  (see  Liturgy).  The  Lord's  Supper  first  took 
on  a  more  stereotyped  character,  and  prayers  to  be  used  in 
connexion  with  it 'are  found  already  in  the  Didache  (chapters  ix. 
and  X.).  The  development  cannot  here  be  traced  in  detail. 
It  may  simply  be  said  that  the  general  tendency  was  on  the  one 
hand  toward  the  elaboration  and  growing  magnificence  of  the 
services,  especially  after  the  Church  had  become  a  state  institu- 
tion and  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older  pagan  cults,  and  on  the 
other  hand  toward  the  increasing  solemnity  and  mystery  of 
certain  parts,  particularly  the  eucharist,  the  sacred  character  of 
which  was  such  as  to  make  it  sacrilegious  to  admit  to  it  the 
unholy,  that  is,  outsiders  or  Christians  under  discipline  (cf. 
DidackBy  ix.) .  It  was,  in  fact,  from  the  Lord's  table  that  offending 
disciples  were  first  excluded.  Out  of  this  grew  up  in  the  3rd  or 
4th  centuiy  what  is  known  as  the  arcani  disciflina,  or  secret 
discipline  of  the  Church,  involving  the  concealment  from  the 
uninitiated  and  unholy  of  the  more  sacred  parts  of  the  Christian 
cult,  such  as  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  with  their  various 
accompaniments^  including  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  same  interest  led  to  the  division  of  the  services  into  two 
general  parts,  which  became  known  ultimately  as  the  fni^a 
catechumenorum  and  the  missafidelium, — that  is,  the  more  public 
service  of  prayer,  praise  and  preaching  open  to  all.  Including  the 
catechumens  or  candidates  for  Church  membership,  and  the 
private  service  for  the  administration  of  the  eucharist,  open 
only  to  full  members  of  the  Church  in  good  and  regular  standing. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  general  sendee  tended  to  grow  more  elaborate, 
the  missa  fidelium  tended  to  take  on  the  character  of  the 
current  Greek  mysteries  (see  Eucharist;-  Hatch,  Influence 
«/  Gre^h  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,  1890; 
Anrich,  Das  antike  Mysterienwesen  in  seinem  Einfiuss  auj 
das  ChrisUhtunt,  1894;  Wobbermin,  Rdigionsgesckichtliche 
Studienzur.Prageder  Beeinfiussung  des  Urchristeniumts  durch 


das  antike  Mysterienwesen,  1896).  Many  of  tlie  terms  in  common 
use  in  them  were  employed  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  rites, 
and  many  of  the  conceptions,  particularly  that  of  sharing  in 
immortality  by  communion  with  deity,  became  an  essential 
part  of  Christian  doctrine.  Thus  tho  eariy  idea  ol  the  services, 
as  occasions  for  mu;tual  edification  through  the  interchange  of 
spiritual  gifts,  gave  way  in  course  of  time  to  the  theory  that  they 
consisted  of  sacred  and  mysterious  rites  by  means  of  which 
communion  with  God  is  promoted*  The  emphasis  accordingly 
came  to  be  laid  increasingly  upon  the  temal  side  of'  warship,  and 
a  value  was  given  to  the  ceremonies  as  such,  and  their  proper 
and  correct  performance  by  duly  qualified  persons^  i.e,  ordained 
priests,  was  made  the  all-important  thing. 

4.  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments. — ^According  to  Paul,  man 
is  fiesh  and  so  subject  to  death.  Only  as  he  becomes  a  spiritual 
being  through  mystical  union  with  Christ  can  he  escape  death 
and  enjoy  eternal  life  in  the  spiritual  realm.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  the  Christian  Church  is  spoken  of  as  the  body  of 
Christ  (iv.  13  ff.,  v.  30);  and  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  early 
in  the  2nd  century,  combined  the  two  ideas  of  union  with  Christ, 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  salvation,  and  of  the  Church  as  the 
body  of  Christ,  teaching  that  no  one  could  be  saved  unless  he 
were  a  member  of  the  Church  (cf .  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  4, 

5,  15;  Trail.  7;  Phil.  3,  8;  Smyr.  8;  Magn.  2,  7).  Traces  of  the 
same  idea  are  found  in  Irenaeus  (cf.  Adv,  Haer,  iii.  24,  i,  iv. 
26,  2),  but  it  is  first  clearly  set  forth  by  C3rprian,  and  receives 
from  him  its  classical  expression  in  the  famous  sentence  '^  Salus 
extra  ecclesiam  non est"  (Ep.  73,  21;  cf.  also  Ep.  4, 4;  74,7;  and 
De  unitate  ecclesiae,  6:  '^  habere  non  potest  Deum  patrem  qui 
ecclesiam  non  habet  matrem  ").  The  Church  thus  became  the 
sole  ark  of  salvation,  outside  of  which  no  one  coidd  be  saved. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  an  ark 
of  salvation  are  the  sacraments  or  means  of  grace.  Already  as 
early  as  the  2nd  century  the  rite  of  baptism  had  come  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  by  means  of  which 
a  new  divine  nature  is  born  within  a  man  (cf.  Irenaeus,  Adv. 
Haer.  i.  21,  i,  iii.  17,  i;  and  his  newly  discovered  Demonstration 
of  the  Apostolic  Teaching,  chap.  3),  and  the  eucharist  as  the 
sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  feeding  upon  which 
one  is  endowed  with  immortality  (cf.  Irenaeus,  Adv.  Haer.  iv. 
18,  5,  V.  2,  2).  In  the  early  days  the  Church  was  thought  of  as 
a  community  of  saints,  all  of  whose  members  were  holy,  and  as 
a  consequence  discipline  was  strict,  and  offenders  excluded  from 
the  Church  were  commonly  not  readmitted  to  membership  but 
left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  The  idea  thus  became  general  that 
baptism,  which  had  been  almost  from  the  beginning  the  rite  of 
entrance  into  the  Church,  and  which  was  regarded  as  securing 
the  forgiveness  of  aU  pre-baptismed  sins,  should  be  given  but  once 
to  any  individual.  Meanwhile,  however,  discipline  grew  less 
strict  (cf.  the  Shepherd  opHermas^  Vis.  v.  3;  M.iv.  7;  Sim.  viii. 

6,  ix.  19,  26,  &c.);  until  finally,  imder  the  influence  of  the  idefei 
of  the  Church  as  the  sole  ark  of  salvation,  it  became  the  custom 
to  readmit  all  penitent  offenders  on  condition  that  they  did 
adequate  penance.  Thus  there  grew  up  the  sacrament  of  penan  ce, 
which  secured  for  those  already  baptized  the  forgiveness  of 
post-baptismal  sins.  This  sacrament,  unlike  baptism,  might  be 
continually  repeated  (see  Penancb).  In  connexion  with  the 
sacraments  grew  up  also  the  theory  of  clerical  Sacerdotalism. 
Ignatius  had  denied  the  validity  of  a  eucharist  administered 
independently  of  the  bishop,  and  the  principle  finally  established 
itself  that  the  sacraments,  with  an  exception  in  cases  of  emergency 
in  favour  of  baptism,  could  be  performed  only  by.  men  regularly 
ordained  and  so  endowed  with  the  requisite  divine  grace  for 
their  due  administration  (cf.  Tertullian,  De  Exhort,  cast.  7;  De 
Bapt.  7,  17;  De  Praescriptione  Haer.  41;  and  Cyprian,  Ep.  67^. 
For  the  later  influence  of  the  Donatist  controversy  upon  the 
sacramental  development  see  Donatists).  Thus  the  clergy  as 
distinguished  from  the  laity  became  true  priests,  and  the  latter 
were  made  wholly  dependent  upon  the  former  for  sacramental 
grace,  without  which  there  is  ordinarily  no  salvaticMi  (see  Order, 
Holy). 

5.  Christian  Doctrine. — Two  tendencies  appeared  in  the  thoughit 
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of  the  primitive  Church,  the  one  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  law 
given  by  God  for  the  government  of  men's  lives,  with  the  promise 
of  a  blessed  immortality  as  a  reward  for  its  observance;  the 
other  to  view  it  as  a  means  by  which  the  corrupt  and  mortal 
nature  of  man  is  transformed,  so  that  he  becomes  a  spiritual 
and  holy  being.  The  latter  tendency  appeared  first  in  Paul, 
afterwards  in  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John,  in  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  and  in  the  Gnostics.  The  former  found  expression 
in  most  of  our  New  Testament  writings,  in  all  of  the  apostolic 
fathers  except  Ignatius,  and  in  the  Apologists  of  the  2nd  century. 
The  two  tendencies  were  not  always  mutually  exclusive,  but 
the  one  or  the  other  was  predominant  in  every  case.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  they  were  combined  by  Irenaeus, 
bishop  of  Lyons^  To  him  salvation  bears  a  double  aspect, 
involving  both  release  from  the  control  of  the  devil  and  the 
transformation  of  man's  nature  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine. 
Only  he  is  saved  who  on  the  one  hand  is  forgiven  at  baptism  and 
so  i^eased  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  then  goes  on  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  law;  and  on  the  other  hand  receives  in 
baptism  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual  nature  and  is  progressively 
transformed  by  feeding  upon  the  body  and  blood  of  the  divine 
Christ  in  the  eucharist.  This  double  conception  of  salvation 
and  of  the  means  thereto  was  handed  down  to  the  Church  of 
subsequent  generations  and  became  fundamental  in  its  thought. 
Christianity  is  at  once  a  revealed  law  which  a  man  must  keep, 
and  by  keeping  which  he  earns  salvation,  and  a  supernatural 
power  whereby  his  nature  is  transformed  and  the  divine  quality 
of  immortality  imparted  to  it.  From  both  points  of  view 
Christianity  is  a  supernatural  system  without  which  salvation  is 
impossible,  and  in  the  Christian  Church  it  is  preserved  and 
mediated  to  the  world. 

The  twofold  conception  referred  to  had  its  influence  also  upon 
thought  about  Christ.  The  effect  of  the  legal  view  of  Christianity 
was  to  make  Christ  an  agent  of  God  in  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  will  and  truth,  and  so  a  subordinate  being  between  God 
and  the  world,  the  Logos  of  current  Greek  thought.  The  effect 
of  the  mystical  conc^tion  was  to  identify  Christ  with  God  in 
order  that  by  his  incarnation  the  divine  nature  might  be  brought 
into  union  with  humanity  and  the  latter  be  transformed.  In  this 
case  too  a  combination  was  effected,  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God  being  retained  and  yet 
his  deity  being  preserved  by  the  assertion  of  the  deity  of  the 
Logos.  The  recognition  of  Christ  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos 
was  practically  miiversal  before  the  close  of  the  3rd  century, 
but  his  deity  was  still  widely  denied,  and  the  Arian  controversy 
which  distracted  the  Churdi  of  the  4th  century  concerned  the 
latter  question.  At  the  councO  of  Nicaea  in  325  the  deity  of 
Christ  received  official  sanction  and  was  given  formidation  in 
the  original  Nicene  Creed.  Controversy  continued  for  some 
time,  but  finally  the  Nicene  decision  was  recognized  both  in 
East  and  West  as  the  only  orthodox  faith.  The  deity  of  the  Son 
was  believed  to  carry  with  it  that  of  the  Spirit,  who  was  associated 
with  Father  and  Son  in  the  baptismal  formula  and  in  the 
current  s3rmbols,  and  so  the  victory  of  the  Nicene  Christology 
meant  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  part  of 
the  orthodox  faith  (see  especially  the  writings  of  the  Cappadocian 
fathers  of  the  late  4th  century,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basal  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen). 

The  assertion  of  the  deity  of  the  Son  incarnate  in  Christ  raised 
another  problem  which  constituted  the  subject  of  dilute  in 
the  Christological  controversies  of  the  4th  and  following  centuries. 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ? 
At  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  it  was  declared  that  in  the 
person  of  Christ  are  united  two  complete  natures,  divine  and 
human,  which  retain  after  the  union  all  their  properties  unchanged. 
This  was  supplemented  at  the  third  council  of  Constantinople 
in  680  by  the  statement  that  each  of  the  natures  contains  a  will, 
so  that  Christ  possesses  two  wills.  The  Western  Church  accepted 
the  decisions  of  Nicaea,  Chalcedon  and  Constantinople,  and  so 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
were  handed  down  as  orthodox  dogma  in  West  as  well  as 
East. 


Meanwhile  in  the  Western  Church  the  subject  of  sin  and  grace, 
and  the  relation  of  divine  and  human  activity  in  salvation, 
received  especial  attention;  and  finally,  at  the  second  council  of 
Orange  in  529,  after  both  Pelagianism  and  semi-Pelagianism  had 
been  repudiated,  a  moderate  form  of  Augustinianism  was  adopted, 
involving  the  theory  that  every  man  as  a  result  of  the  fall  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  can  take  no  steps  in  the  direction  of 
salvation  until  he  has  been  renewed  by  the  divine  grace  given  in 
baptism,  and  that  he  cannot  continue  in  the  good  thus  begun 
except  by  the  constant  assistance  of  that  grace,  which  is  mediated 
only  by  the  Catholic  Church.  This  decision  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Boniface  II.,  and  became  the  accepted  doctrine  in  the 
Western  Church  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  East,  Augustine's 
predestinationism  had  little  influence,  but  Elast  and  West  were 
one  in  their  belief  that  human  nature  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
fall,  and  that  salvation  therefore  is  possible  only  to  one  who  has 
received  divine  grace  through  the  sacraments.  Agreeing  as  they 
did  in  this  fundamental  theory,  all  differences  were  of  minor 
concern. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  traditional  theology  of  the 
Church  took  its  material  from  various  sources — Hebrew,  Christian, 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Roman.  The  forms  in  which  it  found 
expression  were  principally  those  of  Greek  philosophy  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Roman  law  on  the  other  (see  Christianity). 

6.  OrganizcUion, — The  origin  and  early  development  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  are  involved  in  obscurity.  Owing  to 
the  once  prevalent  desire  of  the  adherents  of  one  or  another 
polity  to  find  support  in  primitive  precept  or  practice,  the  ques- 
tion has  assumed  a  prominence  out  of  proportion  to  its  real  im- 
portance, and  the  few  and  scattered  references  in  early  Christian 
writings  have  been  made  the  basis  for  various  elaborate  theories. 

In  the  earliest  days  the  Church  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
institution,  ruled  not  by  men  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  believed  that  the  Spirit  imparted  different  gifts 
to  different  believers,  and  each  gift  fitted  its  recipient  for  the 
performance  of  some  service,  being  intended  not  for  his  own  good 
but  for  the  good  of  his  brethren  (cf.  i  Cor.  xii.;  Eph.  iv.  ix). 
The  chief  of  these  was  the  gift  of  teaching,  that  is,  of  understand- 
ing and  interpreting  to  others  the  will  and  truth  of  God. 
Those  who  were  endowed  more  largely  than  their  fellows  with 
this  gift  were  commonly  known  as  apostles,  prophets  and 
teachers  (cf.  Acts  xiii.  i;  i  Cor.  xii.  28;  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5, 
iv.  11;  Didachi,  xi.).  The  apostles  were  travelling  missionaries 
or  evangelists.  There  were  many  of  them  in  the  primitive 
Church,  and  only  gradually  did  the  term  come  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  twelve  and  Paul.  There  is  no  sign  that  the 
apostles,  whether  the  twelve  or  others,  held  any  official  position 
in  the  Church.  That  they  had  a  large  measure  of  authority  of 
course  goes  without  saying,  but  it  depended  always  upon  their 
brethren's  recognition  of  their  possession  of  the  divine  gift  of 
apostleship,  and  the  right  of  Churches  or  individuals  to  test  their 
claims  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  them  if  they  did  not  vindicate 
their  divine  call  was  everywhere  recognized.  Witness,  for  instance, 
Paul's  reference  to  false  apostles  in  2  Coi.  xi.  13,  and  his  efforts  to 
establish  his  own  apostolic  character  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Corinthians  and  Galatians  (i  Cor.  ix.  i  ff.;  2  Cor.  x.  13;  Gal.  i. 
8  ff.);  witness  the  reference  in  Rev.  ii.  2  to  the  fact  that  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  had  tried  certain  men  who  claimed  to  be 
apostles  and  had  found  them  false,  and  also  the  directions  given 
in  the  Didache  for  testing  the  character  of  those  who  travelled 
about  as  apostles.  The  passage  in  the  Didacki  is  especially 
significant:  ''  Concerning  the  apostles  and  prophets,  so  do  ye 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel.  Let  every  apostle 
when  he  cometh  to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord.  But  he  shall  not 
abide  more  than  a  single  day,  or  if  there  be  need  a  second  likewise. 
But  if  he  abide  three  days  he  is  a  false  prophet.  And  when  the 
apostle  departeth  let  hhn  receive  nothing  save  bread  until  he 
findeth  shelter.  But  if  he  ask  money  he  is  a  false  prophet ''  (ch. 
xi.).  It  is  clear  that  a  man  who  is  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  the 
congregation  is  not  an  official  ruler  over  it. 

Between  the  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers  no  hard-and-fast 
lines  can  be  drawn.    The  apostles  were  commonly  missionary 
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prophets,  caOed  permaaently  or  tempoiaiily  to  the  special  work 
id  evangelization  (cf.  Acts  ziii.  z;  Did.  xi.),  while  the  teachers 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  both  from  apostles  and  prophets 
by  the  fact  that  their  spiritual  endowment  was  less  strikingly 
supematuraL  The  indefiniteness  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
three  classes,  and  the  free  interchange  of  names,  show  how  far 
they  were  from  being  definite  offices  or  orders  within  the  Church. 
Apostleship,  prophecy  and  teaching  were  only  functions,  whose 
frequent  or  regular  exercise  by  one  or  another,  under  the  inspira- 
tioa  of  the  Spirit,  led  his  brethem  to  call  him  an  apostle,  prophet 
or  teacher. 

But  at  an  early  day  we  find  regidar  officers  in  this  and  that 
local  Church,  and  early  in  the  2nd  century  the  three  perman^t 
offices  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon  existed  at  any  rate  in  Asia 
Minor  (cf.  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch).  Their  rise  was 
due  principally  to  the  necessity  of  administering  the  charities  of 
the  Cburdi,  putting  an  end  to  disorder  and  confusion  in  the 
religious  services,  and  disciplining  offenders.  It  was  naturally  to 
the  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers,  its  most  spiritual  men,  that 
the  Church  looked  first  for  direction  and  control  in  all  these 
matters.  But  such  men  were  not  always  at  hand,  or  sometimes 
they  were  absorbed  in  other  duties.  Thus  the  need  of  sub- 
stitutes begaix  to  be  felt  here  and  there,  and  as  a  consequence 
regular  offices  within  the  local  Churches  gradually  made  their 
appearance,  sometimes  dimply  recognized  as  charged  with 
responsibilities  which  they  had  already  voluntarily  assumed 
(cf .  I.  Cor.  xvi.  1 5),  sometimes  appointed  by  an  apostle  or  prophet 
or  other  specially  inspired  man  (cf.  Acts  xiv.  93;  Titus  i.  5;  i 
Clement  44),  sometimes  formally  chosen  by  the  congregation 
itself  (cf.  Acts  vi.,  Di4-  xi.).  These  men  naturally  acquired  more 
and  more  as  time  passed  the  control  and  leadership  of  the  Church 
in  all  its  activities,  and  out  of  what  was  in  the  beginning  more  or 
less  informal  and  temporaiy  grew  fixed  and  permanent  offices, 
the  incumbents  of  which  were  recognized  as  having  a  right  to  rule 
over  the  Church,  a  right  which  once  given  could  not  lawfully  be 
taken  away  tmless  they  were  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  Not 
continued  endowment  by  the  Spirit,  but  the  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  office  now  became  the  basis  of  authority.  The 
earliest  es^ression  of  this  genuinely  official  principle  is  f oimd  in 
Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  xliv.  Upon  these 
officers  devolved  tiltimately  not  only  the  disciplinary,  financial 
and  litui^gical  duties  referred  to,  but  also  the  still  higher  function 
of  instructing  their  fellow-Christians  in  God's  will  and  truth,  and 
so  they  became  the  substitutes  of  the  ap>ostles,  prophets  and 
teachers  in  all  respects  (cf.  i  Tim.  iii.  2,  v.  17;  Titus  i.  9;  Did, 
15;  I  Clement  44;  Justin's  first  Apology,  67). 

Whether  in  the  earliest  days  there  was  a  single  officer  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation,  or  a  plurality  of  officers  of  equal 
authority,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  assurance.  The  few 
references  which  we  have  look  in  the  latter  direction  (cf.,  for 
instance.  Acts  vi.;  PhU.  i.  i;  i  Clement  42,  44;  Did.  14),  but  we 
are  not  justified  in  asserting  that  they  represent  the  universal 
custom.  The  earliest  distinct  evidence  of  the  organization  of 
Churches  under  a  single  head  is  fo\md  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  which  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (c.  1 1 6) .  Ignatius  bears  witness  to  the  presence  in  various 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  of  a  single  bishop  in  control,  with  whom 
are  associated  as  his  subordinates  a  number  of  elders  and  deacons. 
This  form  of  organization  ultimately  became  universal,  and 
already  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  it  was  established  in 
all  the  parts  of  Christendom  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
though  in  Egypt  it  seems  to  have  been  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  many 
churches  there  were  governed  by  a  plurality  of  officers  instead 
of  by  a  single  head  (see  Hamack,  Mission  und  AiisbreUung  des 
ChristenthumSy  pp.  33  7  seq.) .  Where  there  were  one  bishop  and  a 
number  of  presbyters  and  deacons  in  a  church,  the  presbyters 
constituted  th^  bishop's  council,  and  the  deacons  his  assistants 
in  the  management  of  the  finances  and  charities  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  services,  (Upon  the  minor  orders  which  arose 
in  the  3rd  and  following  centuries,  and  became  ultimately  a 
training  school  for  the  higher  clergy,  see  Hamack^  T^  und. 


UniersiUkungeny  ii.  5;  English  tuanslaticm  under  the  title  of 
Sources  of  the  Apostolic  Canons^  1895.) 

Meanwhile  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  Gnosticism  produced 
a  great  crisis  in  the  Church  of  the  2nd  ccntuiy,  and  profoundly 
afiEected  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  views  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  of  Mardon  as  well,  seemed  to  the  majority  of 
Christians  destructive  of  the  gospel,  and  it  was  widely  felt  that 
they  were  too  dangerous  to  be  tolerated.  The  original  dependence 
upon  the  Spirit  for  light  and  guidance  was  inadequate.  The 
men  in  question  claimed  to  be  Christians  and  to  enjoy  divine 
illumination  as  truly  as  anybody,  and  so  other  safeguards 
appeared  necessary.  It  was  in  the  effort  to  find  such  safeguards 
that  steps  were  taken  which  finally  resulted  in  the  institution 
known  as  the  Catholic  Chturch.  The  first  of  these  steps  was  the 
recognition  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  (that  iS)  of  the  twelve 
and  Paul)  as  the  exclusive  standard  of  Christian  truth.  This 
foimd  expression  in  the  formulation  of  an  apostolic  scripture 
canon,  our  New  Testament,  and  of  an  apostolic  rule  of  faith,  of 
which  the  old  RoHUin  symbol,  the  original  of  our  present  Apostles' 
Creed,  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  Over  against  the  claims 
of  the  Gnostics  that  they  had  apostolic  authority,  either  oral  or 
written,  for  their  preaching,  were  set  these  two  standards,  by 
which  alone  the  apostolic  character  of  any  doctrine  was  to  be 
tested  (cf.  Irenaeus,  Adv,  Haer,  i.  10,  iii.  3,  4.;  and  Tertullian, 
De  Prescriptione  Haer.  passim).  But  these  standards  proved 
inadequate  to  the  emergency,  for  it  was  possible,  especially  by 
the  use  of  the  allegorical  method,  to  interpret  them  in  more  than 
one  way,  and  their  apostolic  origin  and  authority  were  not 
eveiywhere  admitted.  In  view  of  this  difficidty,  it  was  claimed 
that  the  apostles  had  appointed  the  bishops  as  their  successors, 
and  that  the  latter  were  in  possession  of  special  divine  grace 
enabling  them  to  transmit  and  to  interpret  without  error  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles  committed  to  them.  This  is  the  famous 
theory  known  as  "  apostolic  succession."  The  idea  of  the 
apostolic  appointment  of  church  officers  is  as  old  as  Clement 
of  Rome  (see  i  Clement  44),  but  the  use  of  the  theory  to  guarantee 
the  apostolic  character  of  episcopal  teaching  was  due  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Gnostic  conflict.  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Haer.  iii. 
3  ff.,  iv.  26,  iv.  $:^y  V.  20),  Tertullian  {De  prescripHone,  32), 
and  Hippolytus  {PhUosophumena,  bk.  i.,  preface)  are  our  earliest 
witnesses  to  it,  and  Cyprian  sets  it  forth  clearly  in  his  epistles 
{e.g.  Ep.  33, 43 ,  59, 66, 69) .  The  Church  was  thus  in  possession  not 
only  of  authoritative  apostolic  doctrine,  but  also  of  a  permanent 
apostolic  office,  to  which  alone  belonged  the  right  to  determine 
what  that  doctrine  is.  The  combination  of  this  idea  with  that 
of  clerical  sacerdotalism  completed  the  Catholic  theory  of  the 
Church  and  the  clergy.  Saving  grace  is  recognized  as  apostolic 
grace,  and  the  bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles  become  its 
sole  transmitters.  Bishops  are  therefore  necessaiy  to  the  very 
being  of  the  Church,  which  without  them  is  without  the  saving 
grace  for  the  giving  of  which  the  Church  exists  (cf .  Cyprian,  Ep. 
33,  "  ecclesia  super  episcopos  constituitur  ";  66,  "  ecclesia  in 
episcopo  *' ;  also  Ep,  59,  and  De  unitaie  eccles.  17). 

These  bishops  were  originally  not  diocesan  but  congregational, 
that  is,  each  church,  however  small,  had  its  own  bishop.  This  is 
the  organization  testified  to  by  Ignatius,  and  Cyprian's  insistence 
upon  the  bishop  as  pecessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
seems  to  imply  the  same  thing.  Congregational  episcopacy  was 
the  rule  for  a  number  of  generations.  But  after  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  diocesan  episcopacy  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance here  and  there,  and  became  common  in  the  4th  century 
under  the  influence  of  the  general  tendency  toward  centralization, 
the  increasing  power  of  dty  bishops,  and  the  growing  dignity  of 
the  episcopate  (cf .  canon  6  of  the  coimcil  of  Sardica,  and  canon 
57  of  the  council  of  Laodicea;  and  see  Hamack,  Mission  und 
Ausbreitungf  pp.  319  seq.).  This  enlargement  of  the  bishop's 
parish  and  multiplication  of  the  chuches  under  his  care  led  to  a 
change  in  the  functions  of  the  presbyterate.  So  long  as  each 
church  had  its  own  bishop  the  presb)rters  constituted  simply; 
his  council,  but  with  the.  growth  of  diocesan  episcopacy  it  became 
the  custom  to  put  each  congregation  under  the  care  of  a  particular 
presbyter,  who  performed  within  it.  most  of  the  pastoral  duties 
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fonnerly  discharged  by  the  bishop  Minself .  The  presbyters, 
however,  were  not  independent  officers.  They  were  only 
representatives  of  the  bishop,  and  the  churches  over  which  they 
were  set  were  all  a  part  of  his  parish,  so  that  the  Cyprianic 
principle,  that  the  bishop  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  the 
Church,  held  good  of  diocesan  as  well  as  of  congregational 
episcopacy.  The  bishop  alone  possessed  the  right  to  ordain; 
through  him  alone  could  be  derived  the  requisite  clerical  grace; 
and  so  the  clergy  like  the  laity  were  completely  dependent  upon 
him. 

The  growth  of  the  diocesan  principle  promoted  the  unity  of  the 
churches  gathered  under  a  common  head.  But  unity  was  carried 
much  further  than  this,  and  finally  resulted  in  at  least  a  nominal 
consolidation  of  all  the  churches  of  Christendom  into  one  whole. 
The  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  entire  Church  had  existed  from  the 
beginning.  Though  made  up  of  widely  scattered  congregations, 
it  was  thought  of  as  one  body  of  Christ,  one  people  of  God.  This 
ideal  unity  found  expression  in  many  ways.  Intercommunica- 
tion between  the  various  Christian  communities  was  very  active. 
Christians  upon  a  journey  were  always  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
and  hospitable  entertaiimient  from  their  fellow-disciples. 
Messengers  and  letters  were  sent  freely  from  one  church  to 
another.  Missionaries  and  evangelists  went  continually  from 
place  to  place.  Documents  of  various  kinds,  including  gospels 
and  apostolic  epistles,  circulated  widely.  Thus  in  various  ways 
the  feeling  of  unity  found  expression,  and  the  development  oi 
widely  separated  parts  of  Christendom  conformed  more  or  less 
closely  to  a  common  type.  It  was  due  to  agencies  such  as  these 
that  the  scattered  churches  did  not  go  each  its  own  way  and 
become  ultimatdiy  separate  and  diverse  institutions.  But  this 
general  unity  became  official,  and  expressed  itself  in  organization, 
only  with  the  rise  of  the  conciliar  and  metropolitan  systems. 
Already  before  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  local  synods  were  held 
in  Asia  Minor  to  deal  with  Montanism,  and  in  the  3Td  century 
provincial  synods  became  common,  and  by  the  council  of  Nicaea 
(canon  5)  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  held  twice  every  year 
in  every  province.  Larger  synods  representing  the  churches  of  a 
number  of  contiguous  provinces  also  met  frequently;  for  instance, 
in  the  early  4th  century  at  Elvira,  Ancyra,  Neo-Caesarea  and 
Aries,  the  last  representing  the  entire  Western  woiid.  Such 
gatherings  were  especially  common  during  the  great  doctrinal 
controversies  of  the  4th  century.  In  325  the  first  general  or 
ecumenical  council,  representing  theoretically  the  entire  Christian 
Church,  was  held  at  Nicaea.  Other  councils  of  the  first  period 
now  recognized  as  ecumenical  by  the  Church  both  East  and  West 
are  Constantinople  I.  (381),  Ephesus  (431),  Chalcedon  (451), 
Constantinople  n.  (553).  All  these  were  called  by  the  emperor, 
and  to  their  decisions  he  gave  the  force  of  law.  Thus  the 
character  of  the  Church  as  a  state  institution  voiced  itself  in 
them.    (See  Council.) 

The  theory  referred  to  abdve,  that  the  bishops  are  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  as  such  the  authoritative  conservators  and 
interpreters  of  apostolic  truth,  involves  of  course  the  solidarity  of 
the  episcopate,  and  the  assumption  that  all  bishops  are  in 
complete  harmony  and  bear  witness  to  the  same  body  of  doctrine. 
This  assumption,  however,  was  not  always  sustained  by  the  facts. 
Serious  disagreements  even  on  important  matters  developed 
frequently.  As  a  result  the  ecumenical  coimcil  came  into 
existence  especially  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputed  questions 
of  doctrine,  and  giving  to  the  collective  episcopate  the  opportunity 
to  express  its  voice  in  a  final  and  officii  way.  At  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  and  at  the  ecumenical  coun^&Twhich  followed,  the  idea 
of  an  infallible  episcopate  giving  authoritative  and  permanent 
utterance  to  apostolic  and  tiieref ore  divine  truth,  found  clear 
expression,  and  has  been  handed  down  as  a  part  of  the  faith  of  the 
Catholic  Church  both  East  and  West.  The  infallibility  of  the 
episcopate  guarantees  the  infallibility  of  a  general  council  in 
which  not  the  hiity  and  not  the  clergy  in  general,  but  the  bishops 
as  successof^c^  the  apostles,  speak  officially  and  collectively. 

Another  oifa^tzed  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  was 
found  in  the  inetropolitan  system,  or  t&e  gl^ouping  of  the  churches 
of  a  provil>^e  uhder  a  single  head,  who  was  u^lKifily  th^  bishop  of 


the  capital  city,  and  was  known  as  tlie  metropolitan  bishop* 
The  Church  thus  followed  in  its  organization  the  politicaldivisiona 
of  the  Empire  (cf.  for  instance  canon  x2of  the  coundlofChalcedon^ 
which  forbids  more  than  one  metropolitan  see  in  a  province;  also 
canon  17  of  the  same  council:  "And  if  any  dty  has  been  or 
shall  hereafter  be  newly  erected  by  imperial  authority,  let  the 
arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  parishes  follow  the  political  and 
mtmidpal  forms  ")•  These  metropolitan  bishops  were  common 
in  the  East  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  and  the  general 
existence  of  the  organization  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea  (see  canons  4, 6, 7) .  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
development  was  much  slower. 

Meanwhile  the  tendency  which  gave  rise  to  the  metropolitan 
system  resulted  in  the  grouping  together  of  the  churches  of  a 
number  of  contiguous  provinces  under  the  headship  of  the  bishop 
of  the  most  important  dty  of  the  district,  as,  for  instance, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  Rome,  Milan,  Carthage,  Aries. 
In  canon  6  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
of  Alexandria,  Rome  and  Antioch  over  a  nimiber  of  provinces  is 
recognized.  At  the  council  of  Constantinople  (381)  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  or  New  Rome  was  ranked  next  after  the  bishop 
of  Rome  (canon  3),  and  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  he  was 
given  authority  over  the  churches  of  the  political  dioceses  of 
Pontus,  Asia  and  Thrace  (canon  28).  To  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Antioch  and  Alexandria  was  added  at  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  (session  7)  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  mother 
church  of  Christendom,  and  the  bishops  thus  recognized  as 
possessing  supreme  jurisdiction  were  finally  known  as  patriarchs. 

Meanwhile  the  Roman  episcopate  developed  into  the  papacy, 
which  claimed  supremacy  over  the  entire  Christian  Church,  and 
actually  exercised  it  increasingly  in  the  West  from  the  5th  century 
on.  This  development  was  forwarded  by  Avigustine,  who  in  his 
famous  work  De  civitate  Dei  identified  the  Chmrch  with  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  claimed  that  it  was  supreme  over  aU  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  which  make  up  the  cmias  terrena  or  earthly 
state.  Augustine's  theory  was  ultimately  accepted  everywhere 
in  the  West,  and  thus  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages  was  regarded 
not  only  as  the  sole  ark  of  salvation,  but  also  as  the  ultimate 
authority,  moral,  intellectual  and  political.  Upon  this  doctrine 
was  built,  not  by  Augustine  himself  but  by  others  who  came  after 
him,  the  structure  of  the  papacy,  the  bishop  of  Rome  being 
finally  recognized  as  the  head  imder  Christ  of  the  civitas  Dei,  and 
so  the  supreme  organ  of  divine  authority  on  earth  (see  Papacy 
and  Pope). 

Historical  Sources  of  the  First  Period, — These  are  of  the  same 
general  character  for  Church  history  as  for  general  history — on  the 
one  hand  monumental,  on  the  other  hand  documentary.  Among  the 
monuments  are  churches,  catacombs,  tombs  and  inscriptions  of 
various  kinds,  few  antedating  the  3rd  century,  and  none  adding 

Seatly  to  the  knowledge  gamed  from  documentary  sources  (see 
e  Rossi,  Roma  sotteranea,  1864  ff.,  and  its  English  abridgment 
by  Northcote  and  Brownlow,  1870;  Andr6  P6rat6,  VArcheologie 
cnrHienne^  1892;  W.  Lowrie,  Monuments  of  the  Early  Church,  1901, 
with  good  bibliop^phy).  The  documents  comprise  imperial  edicts, 
rescripts,  &c.,  liturgies,  acts  of  councils,  decretals  and  letters  of 
bishops,  references  in  contemporary  heathen  writings,  and  above  all 
the  works  of  the  Church  Fathers.  Written  sources  from  the  ist  and 
2nd  centuries  are  relatively  few,  comprising,  in  addition  to  some 
scattered  allusions  by  outsiders,  the  New  Testament,  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  the  Greek  Apologists,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  old 
Catholic  Fathers  (Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus)  and  a  few 
Gnostic  fragments.  For  the  3rd,  and  especially  the  4th  and  following 
centuries,  the  writers  are  much  more  numerous;  for  instance,  in  the. 
East,  Origen  and  his  disciples,  and  later  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  \ 
Athanasius,  Apollinaris,  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories,  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  Pseudo-Dionysius ;  in  the  West,  Novatian,  Cyprian, 
Commodian,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Rufinus, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Prosper,  Leo  the  Great,  Cassian,  Vincent  of 
Lerins,  Faustus,  Gennadius,  Ennodius,  Avitus,  Caesarius,  Fulgentius 
and  many  others. 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  in  the  original, 
the  most  convenient,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  being  that  of  J.  P.  Migne 
(Patrologia  Graeca,  166  vols,,  Paris,  1857  ff.;  Patrologia  Latina, 
221  vols.,  1844  ff.).  Of  modern  critical  editions,  besides  those  con- 
taining the  works  of  one  or  another  individual,  the  best  are  the 
Berlin  edition  of  the  early  Greek  Fathers  (Die  griechischen  christ- 
lichen  Schriftstellef  der  ersien  drei  Jahrhunderte,  1897  ff.),  and  the 
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Vienna  edition  of  the  Ladn  Pathen  (Corpus  scriptarum  ecdesiosH^ 
carum  LaHnoriitn,  i867  flF.),  both  of  first-rate  importance.  There 
is  a  convenient  English  translation  of  most  of  the  writings  of  the 
ante-Nxcene  Fathers  by  Roberts  and  Donaldson  (Ante-Nicene 
Christian  Library,  25  vols.,  Edinburg'h,  1868  ff.,  American  reprint 
in  nine  vols.,  1^6  n.).  A  continuation  of  it,  containing  selected 
works  of  the  Nicene  and  post*Nicene  period,  was  edited  oy  Schaff 
and  others  under  the  title  A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  post-Nicene 
Fathers  (series  i  and  2;  28  vols.,  Buffalo  and  New  York,  1886  flF.). 
On  early  Christian  literature,  in  addition  to  the  works  on  Church 
history,  see  ^p6cially  the  monumental  Gesckickte  der  oMehrisUichen 
Litteratur  bis  Eusebius,  by  Hartiack  (1893  ff.)*  The  bridf  Gesckichte 
der  altchrisilichair  titteratur  in  den  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderten,  by 
G.  Kriiger  (1895,  English  translation  1897)  is  a  very  convenient 
summary.  Bardenhewer's  Patrohgie  (1894)  ^^nd  his  Geschickte  der 
aUkirckitehen  Litteratur  (1902  ft,)  should  also  be  mentioned.  See 
also  Smith  and  Waoe's  invaluable  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography 
(X877ff.).  (A.C.MCGO 

B.    Thb  Christian  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 

The  ancient  Church  was  the  church  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  is  true  that  from  the  4th  centuiy  onwards  it  expanded  beyond 
the  borders  of  that  empire  to  east  and  west,  north  and  south; 
but  the  infant  churches  which  gradually  arose  in  Persia  and 
Abyssinia,  among  some  of  the  scattered  Teutonic  races,  and 
among  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  were  at  first  not  cooperating  factors 
in  the  development  of  Christendom:  they  received  without 
giving  in  return.  True  historic  life  is  only  to  be  found  within  the 
church  of  the  Empire. 

The  middle  ages  came  into  being  at  the  time  when  the  political 
structure  of  the  world,  based  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  achievements  of  Julius  Caesar,  began  to 
disintegrate.  They  were  present  when  the  believers  in  Mahomet 
held  sway  in  the  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  which  Alexander 
had  once  brought  under  the  ihteUectual  influence  of  Hellenism; 
while  the  Lombards,  the  West  Goths,  the  Franks  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had'  established  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  question  is:  what  was  the  position  of  the  Church 
in  this  great  chatige  of  circumstances,  and  what  form  did  the 
Church's  development  take  from  this  time  onwards?  In 
answering  this  question  we  must  consider  East  and  West  separ- 
ately; for  their  histories  are  no  longer  coincident,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion. 

I.  The  East,  (a)  The  Orthodox  Church, — ^Ancfent  and  medieval 
times  were  not  separated  by  so  deep  a  gulf  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West;  for  in  the  East  the  Empire  continued  to  exist,  although 
within  narrow  limits,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages. 
Constantinople  only  fell  in  1453.  Ecclesiastical'  B3rzantinism  is 
therefore  not  a  product  of  the  middle  ages:  it  is  the  outcome  of 
the  development  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire  from  the  time  of 
Constantiae  the  Great.  Under  Justinian  I.  all  its  essential 
features  were  already  formed:  imperial  power  extended  equafly 
over  State  and  Church;  indeed,  care  for  the 'preservation  of 
dogma  and  for  the  purity  of  the  priesthood  was  the  chief  duty  of 
the  ruler.  To  fxilfil  this  duty  was  to  seive  the  interests  of  both 
State  and  people;  for  thus  "  a  fine  harmony  is  established,  and 
whatever  good  exists  becomes  the  portion  of  the  whole  human 
race."  Since  the  emperor  ruled  the  Church  there  was  no  longer 
any  question  of  independence  for  the  bishops,  least  of  all  for  the 
patriarch  in  Constantinople;  they  were  in  every  respect  sub- 
ordinate to  the  emperor. 

The  orthodoxy  of  the  Eastern  Church  was  also  a  result  of  the 
Church's  development  after  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  long 
strife  over  dogma  the  old  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  value  of 
knowledge  had  made  itself  felt,  and  this  faith  was  not  extinct  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages  both  general  and  theological  education  stood 
higher  among  the  Greeks  than  in  more  "western  countries.  In  the 
West  there  were  no  learned  men  who  could  vie  with  Photius 
(cfl.  820-891)  in  range  of  knowledge  and  variety  of  scientific 
attainment.  But  the  strife  over  dogma  came  to  an  end  with  the 
7th  century.  After  the  termination  of  the  mpnothelite  con- 
troversy (638-680),  creed  and  doctrines  were  complete;  it  was 
only  necessary  to  preserve  them  intact.  Theology,  therefore, 
now  resolved  itself  into  the  collection  and  reproduction  of  the 


teadiing  of  ancient  authorities.  The  great  dogmatist  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  J(^m  of  Damascus  (ca.  699-753),  who  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  the  middle  ages,  formulated  clearly  and  precisdly 
his  working  principle:  to  put  iforward  nothing  of  his  own,  but  to 
present  the  truth  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of 
the  Fathen  of  the  Church.  Later  teachers,  Euthymius  Zigadenua 
(d.  circa  11 20),  Nicetas  Choniates  (d.  circa  1200),  and  others, 
proceeded  further  on  the  sam^^M^es;  £uth3rmius,  in  particular, 
often  nses  an  excapt  instedd  of  giving  his  own  exposition. 

liiis  attftnde  towards  dogma  did  not  mean  that  it  was  less 
prized  than  during  the  period  of  strife.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sacred  formtdae  were  revered  because  they  were  believed  to 
contain  the  determination  of  the  highest  truths:  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  the  mystery  of  salvation.  Yet  it  is  intelligible 
that  religious  interest  should  have  ccmcemed  itself  more  keenly 
with  the  mystic  rites  of  divine  worship  than  with  dogma.  Here 
was  more  ijian  knowledge;  here  were  repsesentations  of  a  mystic 
sensuousness,  solemn  rites,  which  brought  the  faithful  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  guaranteed  to  them  the 
reception  of  heavenly  powers.  What  could  be  of  more  importance 
than  to  be  absorbed  in  this  transcendental  world?  We  may 
gauge  the  energy  with  which  the  Greek  intellect  turned  in  this 
direction  if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  controversy  about  dogma 
was  replaced  by  the  controversy  about  images.  This  ragedin  the 
Eastern  Chtirdi  for  more  than  a  coilury  (726^843),  and  only 
sank  to  rest  wh^i  the  worship  of  images  was  unconditionally 
conceded.  In  this  connexion  the  image  was  not  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  symbol,  bat  as  the  vehicle  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  that  which  it  represented:  in  the  image  the  invisible  becomes 
operative  in  the  visible  world.  Christ  did  not  seem  to  be  Christ 
unless  he  were  visibly  represented.  What  an  ancient  teacher  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  worship  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Eternal  Fadier — **  Honours  paid  to  the  earthly  representative 
are  shared  by  the  heiavenly  Ardietype  "--was  now  transferred  to 
the  painted  image:  it  appeared  as  an  analogy  to  the  Incarnation. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  victory  of  image  worship  was 
celebrated  by  the  introduction  of  the  festival  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith. 

It  is  consistent  with  this  cirde  of  ideas  that  initiation  into  the 
profound  mysteries  of  the  liturgy  was  regarded,  together  with  the 
preservation  of  dogma,  as  the  most  exalted  f imction  of  theology. 
A  beginning  had  been  made,  in  the  5th  centuiy,  by  the  neo- 
platonic  Christian  who  addressed  his  contemporaries  under  the 
mask  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  He  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
theological  mystics  which  contiiiued  through  every  century  of 
the  middle  ages.  Maximus  Confessor,  the  heroic  defender  of 
Dyotheletism  (d.  662),  Symeon,  the  New  Theologian  (d.  circa 
X040),  IN^colaus  Cabasilas  (d.  137 1),  and  Symeon,  like  Nicholas, 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica  (d.  r429),  were  the  most  conspicuous 
representatives  of  this  Oriental  mysticism.  They  left  aU  the 
dogmas  and  institutions  of  the  Church  untouched;  aspiring 
above  and  beyond  these,  their  aim  was  religious  experience. 

It  is  this  striving  after  religious  experience  that  gives  to  the 
Oriental  monachism  of  the  middle  2Lge&  its  peculiar  character. 
In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  Egypt  and  Palestine  had  been  the 
classic  lands  of  monks  and  monasteries.  But  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Arab  invasion,  the  monasticism  of  those  countries 
was  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Christendobi,  it 
decayed.  Constantinople  and  Mount  Athos  gained  proportion- 
ately in  importance  during  the  middle  ages.  At  Constantinople 
the  monastery  of  Studiimi,  founded  about  460,  attained  to 
supreme  influence  during  the  controversy  about  images.  On 
Mount  Athos  the  first  monastery  was  founded  in  the  year  963, 
and  in  1045  the  number  of  monastic  foimdatlons  had  reached  180. 
In  Gre^  monachism  the  old  Hellenic  ideal  of  the  wise  man  who 
had  no  Wants  (aMpKeia)  was  from  the  £rst  fused  with  the 
Christian  conception  of  unreserved  self-surrender  to  God  as  the 
highest  aim  and  th^  highest  good.  These  ideas  governed  it  in 
medieval  times  also,  and  in  this  way  monastic  life  received  a 
decided  bent  tow&rds  mysticism:  the  monks  strove  to  realise 
the  heavenly  life  even  upon  earth,  their  highest  aioi  being  the 
contemplation  of  God  and  of  His  ways.    The  teaddngs  of 
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S3rmeon  **  the  New  Theologian  "  on  these  matters  lived  on  in  the 
cloisters;  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Hesychasts  of  the  z^th  century, 
and  developed  into  a  peculiar  theory  as  to  the  perception  of  the 
Divine  Light.  In  spite  of  all  opposition  their  teaching  was 
finally  justified  by  the  Eastern  Church  (sixth  synod  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1551).  And  rightly  so,  for  it  was  the  old  Greek  piety 
minted  afresh. 

The  Eastern  Church,  then,  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
remained  true  in  every  particular  to  her  ancient  character.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  she  developed  as  did  the  Western  Church 
during  this  period,  for  she  remained  what  she  had  been;  but  she 
freely  developed  her  original  characteristics,  consistently,  in 
every  direction.  This  too  is  life,  though  of  a  different  type  from 
that  of  the  West 

That  there  was  life  in  the  Eastern  Church  is  also  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  expansion  was  not  denied  her.  Through 
her  agency  an  important  bulwark  for  the  Christian  faith  was 
created  in  the  new  nations  which  had  sprung  into  existence  since 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages:  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians, 
and  the  midtif  arioia  peoples  grouped  xmder  the  name  of  Russians* 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  national  character  between  these 
young  peoples  and  the  successors  of  the  Hellenes;  and  it  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  significant  to  find  that  both  the  Church  and 
religious  sentiment  should  in  their  case  have  fully  preserved  the 
Byzantine  character.  This  proves  once  moce  the  ancient  capacity 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  assimilation  of  foreign  elements. 

There  was  yet  another  outcome  of  this  stubborn  persistency 
of  a  peculiar  type— the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  share  the 
life  of  the  Western  Church.  Neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West 
was  a  separatum  desired;  but  it  was  inevitable,  since  the  lives 
of  East  and  West  were  moving  in  different  directions.  It  was 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  that  first  weakened  the  vital  force 
of  the  Eastern  Chiurch.  May  we  hope  that  the  events  of  modern 
times  are  leading  her  towards  a  renaissance? 

(b)  The  Nestorian  and.  the  MonophysUe  Churches, — Since  the 
time  when  the  church  of  eastern  Syria  had  decided,  in  opposition 
to  the  church  of  the  Empire,  to  cling  to  the  ancient  views  of 
S3nian  theologians — therefore  also  to  the  teaching  and  person 
of  Nestorius — her  relations  were  broken  off  with  the  church  in 
western  Syria  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  countries;  but  the  power 
of  Nestorian,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  ChaMaic  Christianity,  was 
not  thereby  diminished.  Separated  from  the  West,  it  directed 
its  energies  towards  the  East,  and  here  its  nearest  neighbour 
was  the  Persian  church.  The  latter  followed,  almost  without 
opposition,  the  impulse  received  from  Syria;  from  the  rule  of 
the  patriarch  Babaeus  (Syr.  Bab-hai,  498-503)  she  may  be 
considered  definitely  Nestorian.  A  certain  number,  too,  of 
Arabic  Christians,  believers  living  on  the  west  coast  of  India, 
the  so-called  Christians  of  St  Thomas,  and  finally  those  belonging 
to  places  nearer  the  middle  of  Asia  (Merv,  Herat,  Samarkand), 
remained  in  communion  with  the  Nestorian  church.  Thus  there 
survived  in  mid- Asia  a  widely-scattered  remnant,  which,  although 
out  of  touch  with  the  ancient  usages  of  Christian  civilization, 
yet  in  no  way  lacked  higher  culture.  Nestorian  philosophers 
and  medical  practitioners  became  the  teachers  of  the  great 
Arabian  natural  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  latter 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  Greek  learning  from  Syriac  trans- 
lations of  the  works  of  Greek  thinkers. 

Political  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages 
favoured  the  Nestorian  church,  and  the  fact  that  the  Arabs 
had  conquered  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  made  it  possible 
for  her  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  Christians  in  these  countries. 
Of  still  more  importance  was  the  brisk  commercial  intercourse 
between  central  Asia  and  the  countries  of  the  Far  East;  for 
this  led  the  Nestorians  into  China.  The  inscription  of  Si-ngan-f  u 
(before  781)  proves  a  surprisingly  widespread  extension  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  that  country.  That  it  also  possessed  adherents 
in  southern  Siberia  we  gather  from  the  inscriptions  of  Semiryet- 
chensk,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  it  found  its 
way  even  into  Mongolia.  Nowhere  were  the  nations  Christian, 
but  the  Christian  faith  was  everywhere  accepted  by  a  not 
insignificant  minority.    The  foundation  of  the  MongpUaoi  effipire 


in  the  beginning  of  the  Z3th  century  did  not  disturb  the  position 
of  the  Nestorian  church;  but  the  revival  of  the  Mahommedan 
power,  which  was  coincident  with  the  downfall  of  the  Mongolian 
empire,  was  pregnant  with  disaster  for  her.  The  greater  part 
of  Nestorian  Christendom  was  now  swallowed  up  by  Islam,  so 
that  only  remnants  of  this  once  extensive  church  have  survived 
until  modem  times. 

The  middle  ages  were  far  more  disastrous  for  the  Monophysites 
than  for  the  Nestorians;  in  their  case  there  was  no  alternation 
of  rise  and  decline,  and  we  have  only  a  long  period  of  gradual 
exhaustion  to  chronicle.  Eg3rpt  was  the  home  of  Monoph3rsitism, 
whence  it  extended  also  into  Syria.  It  was  due  to  the  great 
Jacob  of  Edessa  (Jacob  Baradaeus,  d.  578)  that  it  did  not  succumb 
to  the  persecution  by  the  power  of  the  Orthodox  Empire,  and 
out  of  gratitude  to  him  the  Monophysite  Christians  of  Syria 
called  themselves  Jacobites.  The  Arab  conquest  (after  635) 
freed  the  Jacobite  church  entirely  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Orthodox,  and  thereby  assiured  its  continuance.  The  church, 
however,  never  attained  any  greater  development,  but  on  the 
contrary  continued  to  lose  adherents  from  century  to  century. 
While  Jacob  of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  ordained  some  100,000 
priests  and  deacons  for  his  fellow-believers,  in  the  i6th  century 
the  Jacobites  of  Syria  were  estimated  at  only  50,000  families. 

The  Monophysite  church  of  Egypt  had  a  like  fate.  At  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  churches  the  Greeks  here  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  Orthodoxy,  the  Copts  to  Monophysitism. 
Here  tpo  the  Arab  conquest  (641)  put  an  end  to  the  oppression 
of  the  native  Christians  by  the  Greek  minority;  but  this  did  not 
afford  the  Coptic  church  any  possibility  of  vigorous  development. 
It  succumbed  to  the  ceaseless  alternation  of  tolerance  and 
persecution  which  characterized  the  Arab  rule  in  Egypt,  and 
the  mass  of  the  Coptic  people  became  imfaithful  to  the  Church, 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Turks  (1517) 
the  Coptic  church  seems  already  to  have  fallen  to  the  low 
condition  in  which  the  19th  century  found  it.  Though  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest  the  Copts  were  reckoned  at  six 
millions,  in  1820  the  Coptic  Christians  numbered  only  about 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  it  is  improbable  that  their  number 
can  have  been  much  greater  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  Only 
in  Abyssinia  the  daughter  church  of  the  Coptic  church  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  whole  people  in  the  Christian  faith.  This  fact, 
however,  is  the  sole  outcome  of  the  history  of  a  thousand  years; 
a  poor  result,  if  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  rich  history 
of  the  Western  world,  yet  large  enough  not  to  exclude  the  hope 
of  a  new  development. 

11.  The  West,  (a)  The  Early  Middle  Ages.  The  Catholic 
Church  as  influenced  by  the  Foundation  of  the  Teutonic  States. — 
While  the  Eastern  Church  was  stereotyping  those  peculiar 
characteristics  which  made  her  a  thing  apart,  the  Church  of 
the  West  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  revolution 
that  Europe  has  ever  experienced.  At  the  end  of  the  6th  century 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  had  become  independent  king- 
doms, in  which  conquerors  of  Germanic  race  formed  the  dominant 
nationality.  The  remnants  of  the  Empire  showed  an  uncommonly 
tough  vitality.  It  is  true  that  the  Teutonic  states  succeeded 
ever3nyhere  in  establishing  themselves;  but  only  in  England 
and  in  th^  erstwhile  Roman  Germany  did  the  Roman  nationality 
succimib  to  the  Teutonic.  In  the  other  countries  it  not  only 
mantained  itself,  but  was  able  to  assimilate  the  ruling  German 
race;  the  Lombards,  West  Goths,  Swabians,  and  even  the 
Franks  in  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  became  Romanized.  Con- 
sequentiy  the  position  of  the  Christian  Church  was  never  seriously 
affected.  This  is  the  great  fact  which  stands  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages.  The  continuity 
of  the  political  history  of  Europe  was  violently  interrupted  by 
the  Germanic  invasion,  but  not  that  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 
For,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  it  was  of  small  significance 
that  in  Britain  Christianity  was  driven  back  into  the  western 
portion  of  the  island  still  held  by  the  Britons,  and  that  in  the 
countries  of  the  Rhine  and'Danube  a  few  bishoprics  disappeared* 

This  was  of  the  less  importance,  as  the  Church  immediately 
made  preparations  to  win  back  the  los.t  territory.    On  the 
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fiODtier  line  of  ancient  and  medieval  times  stands  the  figure  o£ 
Gregozy  I.,  the  incarnation  as  it  were  of  the  change  that  was 
taking  plac^:  hall  Father  of  the  Church,  half  medieval  pope. 
He  it  was.  who  sent  the  nc^nk  Augustine  to  England,  in  order 
to  win  over  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith.  Augustine 
was  not  the  Gist  preacher  of. the  Gospel  at  Canterbury.  A 
Frankish  bishop^  Liudhard^  had  laboured  there  before  his  time; 
but  the  mission  of  Augustine  and  his  ordination  as  a  bishop 
were  decisive  in  the  conversion  of  the  country  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  On  the  contident 
an  extension  of  the  Frankish  supremacy  towards  the  east  had 
already  led  to  the  advance  of  Christendom.  Not  only  were  the 
bishoprics  in  the  towns  of  the  Rhine  country  re-established, 
but  as  the  Franks  colonizsed  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Main,  they  carried  the  Christian  faith  into  the  very  heart  of 
Germany;  Finally,  the  dependence  of  the  SwaUaa  and  Bavarian 
peoples  on  the  Frankish  empire  paved  the  way  for  Christianity 
in  those  provinces  also.  Celtic  monks  worked  as  missionaries 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ude  by  side  with  Franks.  In  England 
it  had  not  been  possible  to  bring  the  old  British  and  the  yoimg 
Anglo-Saxon  churches  into  friendly  union;  but  in  spite  of  this 
the  Celts  did  not  abstain  from  worlung  at  the  common  tasks 
of  Christendom,  and  the  continent  has  much  to  thank  them  for. 
When  the  first  century  of  the  middle  ages  came  to  an  end  the 
Church  had  not  only  reoccupied  the  former  territory  of  the 
Empire,  she  had  already  begun  to  overstep  its  limits. 

In  so  doing  she  had  remained  as  of  old  and  had  yet  become 
new.  Creed  and  dogma,  above  all,  remained  unchanged.  The 
doctrinal  decisions  of  the  ancient  Church  remained  the  inde- 
structible canon  of  belief,  and  what  the  theologians  of  the 
ancient  Church  had  taught  was  reverenced  as  beyond  improve- 
ment. The  entire  form  of  divine  worship  remained  therefore 
unaltered.  Even  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  not  understood 
by  the  people,  the  Chtirch  preserved  it  in  the  Mass  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  in  her  exorcisms  and  in  her 
benedictions.  Furthermore,  the  organization  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  remained  unchanged:  the  division  of  the  Church  into 
bishoprics  and  the  grouping  together  of  bishoprics  into  metro- 
politan dioceses.  Finally,  the  property  and  the  whole  social 
status  of  the  Church  and  of  the  hierarchy  remained  unchanged, 
as  did  also  the  conviction  that  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
life  was  to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  monastic  profession. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  conditions  did  exercise  the  strongest 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  Church.  The  churches  of 
the  Lombards,  West  Goths,  Franks  and  Anglo-Saxons,  all 
counted  themselves  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  the 
Catholic  Church  had  altered  its  condition;-  it  lacked  the  power 
of  organization,  and  split  up  into  territorial  churches.  Under 
the  Empire  the  ecumenical  coundl  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  highest  representative  organ  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  middle  ages  witnessed  the  convocation 
of  no  ecumenical  councils.  Under  the  Empire  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  possessed  in  the  Church  an  authority  reoognized  and 
protected  by  the  State;  respect  for  Rome  and  for  the  successor 
of  Saint  Peter  was  not  forgotten  by  the  new  territorial  churches, 
but  it  had  altered  in  character;  legal  authority  had  become 
merely  mc^al  authority;  its  wielder  could  exhort,  warn,  advise 
but  could  not  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  kings  did  command  tin  the  Church. 
They  certainly  claimed  no  authority  over  faith  or  doctrine,  and 
they  too  respected  doctrinal  law;  but  they  succeeded  in  asserting 
their  rights  to  a  practical  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church. 
The  clergy  and  kdty  of  a  diocese  together  elected  their  bishop, 
as  they  had  done  before;  but  no  one  could  become  a  bishop 
against  the  will  of  the  king,  and  the  confirmation  of  their  choice 
rested  with  him.  The  bishops  continued  to  meet  in  synods  as 
before,  but  the  councils  became  territorial  synods;  they  were 
called  together  at  irregular  intervals  by  the  king,  and  their 
decisions  obtained  legal  effect  only  by  royal  sanction* 

In  these  circumstances  the  intrusion  of  Germanic  elements 
into  ecclesiastical  law  is  easy  to  understand.  This  is  most 
clearly  recognizable  in  the  case  of  churches  which  arose  alongside 


the  episcopal  cathedrals.  In  the  Em^Hre  all  churches,  and  all 
the  property  of  the  Church,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishops; 
in  Germanic  countries,  on  the  continury,  the  territorial  nobles 
were  looked  upon  as  the  owners  of  chuirches  built  upon  their 
lands^  and  these  became  ''  proprietary  churches."  The  logical 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  territorial  nobles  claimed  the 
right  of  appointii^  clergy,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues 
of  these  churches  derived  from  the  land  (tithes).  Even  a  certain 
number  of  the  monastic  establishments  came  in  this  way  into 
the  possession  of  the  feudal  landowners,  who  nominated  abbots 
and  abbesses  as  they  appointed  the  incumbents  of  their  churches. 

With 'these  conditions,  and  with  the  diminution  of  the  as- 
cendancy of  town  over  country  that  resulted  from  the  Teutonic 
conquests,  is  connected  the  rise  of  the  parochial  system  in  the 
country.  The  parishes  were  further  giionped  together  into  rural 
deaneries  and  archdeaconries.  Thus  the  diocese,  hitherto  a 
simple  unit^  became  an  elaborately  articulated  whole.  The 
bishopric  of  the  middle  ages  bears  the  same  name  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Chiurch;  but  in  many  respects  it  has  greatness  that 
is  new. 

This  transformation  of  old  institutions  is  the  first  great  result 
of  Germanic  influence  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  continues  to 
the  present  day  in  the  imiversal  survival  of  the  parochial  system. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  civilizing  task  of  the  Church  was  first 
approached  in  England.  This  was  the  home  of  the  Latin 
Christian  literature  and  theology  of  medieval  times.  Aldhelm 
(d.  709)  and  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  735)  were  the  first  scholars 
of  the  period.  England  was  also  the  home  of  Winf rid  Bonlfatius 
(d.  757).  We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  chiefly  as  'a 
missionary;  but  his  completion  of  the  conversion  of  the  peoples 
of  central  Germany  (Thuringians  and  Hessians)  and  his  share 
in  that  of  the  Frisians,  are  the  least  part  of  his  life-work.  Of 
more  importance  is  the  fact  that,  in  co-operation  with  the  bishops 
of  Rome,  he  carried  out  the  organization  of  the  chiurch  in  Bavaria, 
and  began  the  reorganization  of  the  Frankish  church,  which  had 
fallen  into  confusion  and  decay  during  the  political  disorders 
of  the  last  3rears  of  the  Merovingians.  It  was  Boniface,  too, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  niunerous  English  priests,  monks  and  nuns, 
introduced  the  literary  culture  of  England  into  Germany. 

Pippin  (d.  768)  and  Chariemagne  (d.  814)  built  on  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  Winfrid.  For  the  importance  of  Charlemagne's 
work,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church,  consists  also,  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  that,  by  his  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  the  Avars 
and  the  Wends  in  the  eastern  Alps,  he  substantially  extended  the 
Church's  dominions,  as  inhis  having  led  back  the  Frankish  Church 
to  the  fulfilment  of  her  functions  as  a  religious  and  civilizing 
agent.  This  was  the  purpose  of  his  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
The  principal  means  to  this  end  taken  by  him  was  the  raising  of 
the  status  of  the  clergy.  From  the  priests  he  demanded  faithful- 
ness in  preaching  and  teaching,  from  the  bishops  the  conscientious 
govenunent  of  their  dioceses.  The  monasteries,  too,  learned 
to  serve  the  Church  by  becoming  nurseries  of  literary  and 
theological  culture.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  ideas 
Chariemagne  gathered  round  him  the  best  intellects  of  Europe. 
None  was  more  intimately  associated  with  him  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Alcuin  (d.  804);  but  he  was  only  one  among  many. 
Beside  him  are  the  Celts  Josephus  Scottus  and  Dungal,  the 
Lombards  Paulinus  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  the  West  Goth 
TheoduH  and  many  Franks.  Under  their  guidance  theology 
flourished  in  the  Frankish  empire.  It  was  as  littie  ordinal  as 
that  of  Bede;  for  on  the  continent,  too,  scholars  were  content  to 
think  what  those  of  old  had  thought  before  them.  But  in  so 
doing  they  did  not  only  repeat  the  old  formulae;  the  ideas  of  the 
men  of  old  sprang  into  new  life.  This  is  shown  by  the  searching 
discussions  to  which  the  Adoptionist  controversy  gave  rise.  At 
the  same  time,  the  controversy  with  the  Eastern  Church  over  the 
adoration  of  images  shows  that  the  yoimger  Western  theology 
felt  itself  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Greek.  This  was  in  fact  the 
case;  for  it  knew  how  to  treat  the  question,  which  divided  the 
Gredks^  in  a  more  dispassionate  and  practical  manner  than  they. 

The  second  generation  of  Frankish  theologians  did  not  lag 
behind  the  first.    Hrabanus  of  Fulda  (who  died  archbishop  of 
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Mainz  in  856)  was  in  the  range  of  his  knowledge  undoubtedly 
Alcuin's  auperior.  He  was  the  first  learned  theologian  produced 
by  Germany.  His  disciple,  Abbot  Walaf rid  Strabo  of  Reichenau 
(d.  849),  was  the  author  ci  the  Ghssa  Ordinarta,  a  work  which 
formed  the  foundation  of  biblical  exposition  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  France  was  stiU  more  richly  provided  with  theo- 
logians in  the  9th  century:  her  most  prominent  names  are 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Reims  (d.  882),  Bishop  Prudentius  of 
Troyes  (d.  86x)y  the  monks  Servatus  Lupus  (d.  862),  Radbert 
Paschasius  (d.  ckca  860),  and  Ratramnus  (d.  after  868) ;  and  the 
last  theologian  who  came  into  France  from  abroad,  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena  (d.  circa  880).  The  theological  method  of  all 
these  was  merely  that  of  restatement.  But  the  controveisy 
about  predestination,  which,  in  the  9th  century,  Hincmar  and 
Hrabanus  fought  out  with  the  monk  Gottschalk  of  Fulda,  as  well 
as  the  discussions  that  arose  from  the  definition  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  of  Radbert,  enable  us  to  gauge  the  intellectual 
energy  with  which  theological  problems  were  once  more  being 
handled. 

Charlemagne  foUowed  his  father's  policy  in  carrying  out  his 
ecclesiastical  measures  in  close  association  with  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  He  renewed  the  donation  of  Pippin,  and  as  Patrician  he 
took  Rome  under  his  protection.  From  Pope  Adrian  I.  he 
received  the  Dianyso-Hadriana,  the  Roman  collection  of  material 
bearing  on  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  law.  But  the  Teutonic 
elements  maintained  their  place  in  the  law  of  the  Prankish 
Church;  and  this  was  not  altered  by  the  fact  that,  since  Christmas 
800,  the  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  had  borne  the  title  of 
Roman  emperor.  On  the  contrary,  Rome  itself  was  now  for  the 
first  time  affected  by  the  predominance  of  the  new  empire;  for 
Charlemagne  converted  the  patriciate  into  effective  sovereignty, 
and  the  successor  of  St  Peter  became  the  chief  metropolitan  of 
the  Prankish  empire. 

There  were,  indeed,  forces  tending  in  the  contrary  direction; 
and  these  were  present  in  the  Prankish  empire.  Evidence  of  this 
is  given  by  the  canon  law  forgeries  of  the  9th  century:  the 
capitula  of  Angelram,  the  Capitularies  of  Benedictus  Levita  (see 
Capitulary),  and  the  great  collection  of  the  Pseudo*-Isidorian 
Decretals.  For  the  moment,  however,  this  party  met  with  no 
success.  Of  more  importance  was  the  fact  that  at  Rome  the  old 
conditions,  the  old  claims,  and  the  old  law  were  unforgotten. 
Developing  the  ideas  of  Leo  I.,  Gdasius  I.  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  Nicholas  I.  (858-867)  drew  a  picture  of  the  divine  right 
and  unlimited  p>ower  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  anticipated 
all  that  the  greatest  oi  his  successors  were,  centurieslater,  actually 
to  effect.  The  time  had  not,  however,  yet  come  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  papal  world-dominion.  For,  while  the  power  of 
Charlemagne's  successors  was  decaying,  the  papacy  itself  became 
involved  in  the  confusion  of  the  party  strife  of  Italy  and  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  was  plunged  in  consequence  into  such  an  abyss 
of  degradation  (the  so-called  Pomocracy),  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
forfeiting  every  shred  of  its  moral  authority  over  Christendom. 

(6)  Central  Period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Dominance  of  the 
Roman  Spirit  in  the  Chtirch.'^MttT  the  accession  oitbc  House  of 
Saxony  (919),  the  national  ecclesiastical  system,  foimded  upon  the 
principles  of  Carolingian  law,  developed  in  Germany  with  fresh 
energy.  The  union  in  962  by  Otto  I.  of  the  revived  Empire  with 
the  German  kingship  brought  the  latter  into  uninterrupted 
contact  with  the  papacy.  The  revelation  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  German  conception  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
Roman  views  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
This  was  most  obvious  in  the  matter  of  appointment  to  bishoprics. 
At  Rome  canonical  election  was  alone  regarded  as  lawful;  in 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  developments  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  had  led  to  the  actual  appointment  of  bishops  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  king,  although  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
election  was  preserved.  For  the  transference  of  a  bishopric  a 
special  legal  form  was  evolved — that  of  investiture,  the  king 
investing  the  bishop  dect  with  the  see  by  delivering  to  him  the 
ring  and  pastoral  staff.  No  one  found  anything  objectionable  in 
this;  investiture  with  a  bishopric  was  parallel  with  the  appoint- 
ment by  a  territorial  proprietor  to  a  patfonal  church. 


The  practice  customary  in  Germany  was  finally  transferred  to 
Rome  itself.  The  desperate  position  of  the  papacy  in  the  nth 
century  obliged  Heniy  III.  to  intervene.  When,  on  the  24th  of 
December  1046,  after  three  rival  popes  had  been  set  aside,  he 
nominated  Suidgar,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  as  bishop  of  Rome  before 
all  the  people  in  St  Peter's,  the  papacy  was  bestowed  in  the  same 
way  as  a  German  bishopric;  and>^virhat  had  occurred  in  this  case 
was  to  become  the  rule.  By  procuring  the  transference  of  the 
patriciate  from  the  Roman  people  to  himsdf  Henry  assured  his 
influence  over  the  appointment  of  the  popes,  and  accordingly 
also  nominated  the  successors  of  Clement  II. 

His  intervention  saved  the  papacy.  For  the  popes  nominated 
by  him,  Leo  IX.  in  particular,  were  men  of  high  character,  who 
exercised  their  office  in  a  loftier  spirit  than  their  corrupt  pre- 
decessors. They  placed  themselves  at  the  head  <^  the  movement 
for  ecclesiastical  reform.  But  was  it  possible  for  the  relation 
between  Empire  and  Papacy  to  remain  what  Henry  III.  had 
made  it? 

The  original  sources  of  this  reform  movement  lay  far  back, 
in  the  time  of  the  Carolingians.  It  has  been  pointed  out  how 
Charlemagne  pressed  the  monks  into  the  service  of  his  civilizing 
aims.  We  admire  this;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  thereby  alienated 
monasdcism  from  its  original  ideals.  These,  however,  had  far  too 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  Roman  world  for  a  reaction  against  the 
new  tendency  to  be  long  avoided.  This  reaction  began  with  the 
reform  of  Benedict  of  Aniane  (d.  821),  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
bring  the  Benedictine  order  back  to  the  principles  of  its  original 
rules.  In  the  next  century  the  reform  movement  acquired  a 
fresh  centre  in  the  Burgundian  monastery  of  Cluny.  The  energy 
of  a  succession  of  distinguished  abbots  and  the  disciples  whom 
they  inspired  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  victory  of  the 
reforming  ideas  in  the  French  monasteries;  once  more  the  rule 
of  St  Benedict  controlled  the  life  of  the  monks.  A  large  number 
of  the  reformed  monasteries  attached  themselves  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Cluny,  thus  assuring  the  influence  of  reformed 
monastidsm  upon  the  Church,  and  securing  likewise  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  diocesan  bishops,  since  the  abbot  of  Cluny  was 
subordinate  of  the  poj)e  alone.  (See  Cluny;  Benedictines 
and  MoNASTiciSM.)  At  the  same  time  that  Cluny  began  to  grow 
into  importance,  other  centres  of  the  monastic  reform  movement 
were  established  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine;  and  before  long 
the  activity  of  the  Cltmiac  monks  made  itself  felt  in  Italy.  In 
Germany  Poppo  of  Stavelot  (d.  1048)  was  a  successful  champion 
of  their  ideas;  in  England  Dunstan  (d.  988  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  worked  independently,  but  on  similar  lines.  Every- 
where the  object  was  the  same:  the  supreme  obUgation  of  the 
Rule,  the  renewal  of  discipline,  and  also  the  economic  improve- 
ment of  the  monasteries.  The  reform  movement  had  originally 
no  connexion  with  ecclesiastical  politics;  but  that  came  later 
when  the  leaders  turned  their  attention  to  the  abuses  prevalent 
among  the  clergy,  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Church  in 
defiance  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  ''  Return  to  the  canon  law! " 
was  now  the  battle-cry.  In  the  Cluniac  circle  was  coined  the 
principle:  Canonica  auctoritas  Dei  lex  est,  canon  law  being  taken 
in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  sense.  The  programme  of  reform  thus 
included  not  only  the  extirpation  of  simony  and  Nicolaitism, 
but  also  the  freeing  of  the  Church  from  the  influence  of  the  State, 
the  recovery  of  her  absolute  control  over  all  her  possessions, 
the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  of  the  hierarchy. 

As  a  result,  the  party  of  reform  placed  itself  in  opposition  to 
those  ecclesiastical  conditions  which  had  arisen  since  the  con- 
version of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  It  was,  then,  a  fact  pregnant 
with  the  most  momentous  consequences  that  Leo  IX.  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  reform.  For,  thanks  to  him  and  to  the 
men  he  gathered  round  him  (Hildebrand,  Humbert  and  others), 
their  principles  were  established  in  Rome,  and  the  pope  himself 
became  the  leader  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  But  the  carrjdng 
out  of  reforms  led  at  once  to  dissensions  with  the  dvil  power, 
the  starting-point  being  the  attack  upon  simony. 

Originally ;  in  accordance  with  Acts  viii.  18  et  seq.,  simony 
was  held  to  be  the  purchase  of  ordination.  In  the  9th  century 
the  interpretation  was  extended  to  include  all  acquisition  of 
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ecdesia&tioal  offices  or  beoi^ces  loK.aioiiey  or  money's  worth. 
Since  tJoe  landed  proprietors  disposed  of  churches  and  convents, 
and  the  kings  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  it  became  possible  for 
them  too  to  commit  the  sin  of  simony;  hence  a  final  expansion, 
in  the  nth  century,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  Pseudoi- 
Isidorian  idea  being  that  all  lay  conitrol  over  things  ecdesJaJBtical 
is  wrong,  all  transferences. by  laymen  of  ecclesiastical  offices  or 
benefices,  even  though  no.  money  changed  hands  in  the  process,  i 
were  now  classed  as  simony  (Humbert,  4<^'^sus  Simomacos, 
1057-XQ58).  Thus  the  lord  who  handed  over  a  living  was  a 
simonist,  and  so  too  was  the  king  who  invested  a  bishop*  On 
this  question  the  battle  began.  The  Church  at  first  refrained  i 
from  contesting  the  rights  of  the  landowners  over  their  own 
dfturchea,  and  concentrated  her  attack  upon  investiture;  In 
1059  the  new  system  of  papal  election  introduced  by  Nichc^as  IL 
ensured  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  See  by  a  pope  i^vourabie  to 
the  party  of  reform;  and  in  1078  Gregory  VII.  issued  his  pro- 
hibition of  lay  investiture.  In  the  yc^ars  of  conflict  that  followed 
Gregory  looked  far  beyond  this  point;  he  set  his  aim  ever 
higher;  until,  in  the  end,  his  idea  was  to  ccmcentrate  all  ecclesi- 
astical power  in  the  hands  of  the  pope^  and  to  raise  the  papacy 
to  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Thus  was  to  be  realized  the  old 
dream  of  Augustine:  that  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  under 
the  rule  of  the  Church.  But  it  was  not  given  to  Gregory  to  reach 
this  goal,  and  his  successors  had  to  return  again  to  the  strife 
over  investitmre.  The  settlement  of  iiii  may  be  said  to  have 
embodied  the  only  solution  of  the  great  question  that  was  right 
in  prindple,  since  it  pronotmced  in  favour  of  a  dear  distinction 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  spheres.  However,  a  solution 
that  was  right  in  principle  proved  impossible  in  practice,  and  the 
long  struggle  ended  in  a  compromise  by  the  Concordat  of  Worms 
(1x22).  The  essential  part  of  this  was  that  the  Empire  accepted 
the  canonical  election  of  bishops,  and  allowed  the  metropolitan 
to  confer  the  sacred  office  by  gift  of  ring  and  pastoral  staff; 
while  the  Church  acknowledged  that  the  bishop  held  his  temporal 
rights  from  the  Empire,  and  was  therefore  to  be  invested  with 
them  by  a  touch  fr6m  the  royal  sceptre.  A  similar  solution  was 
arrived. at  in  EngUmd.  Henry  L  also  renounced  his  claim  to 
bestow  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  but  kept  the  right  of  induction 
into  the  temporalities  (1106-1107).  In  France  the  demands  of 
the  Church  were  successful  to  the  same  degree  as  in  England 
and  Germany,  but  without  any  conflict.  Thus  the  Germanic 
element  in  the  law  regarding  appcHntment  to  bishoprics  was 
eliminated.  Somewhat  later  it  disappeared  also  in  the  case  of 
the  churches  of  less  importance,  patronal  rights  over  these  being 
substituted  for  the  former  absolute  ownenihip.  The  pontificate 
of  Alexander  HE.  (115^1x81)  decided  this. 

Since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  Germanic  influence  had  pre^- 
ponderated  in  the  West,  as  is  shown  in  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  no  less  than  in  matters  of  ecdesiastieal  law.  The  whole 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Ehirope  from  the  9th  to  the  i2th 
century  was  due*-if  we  exdude  Eastern  Christendom-^to  the 
Teutonic  nations;  ndtber  the  papiacy  nor  the  peoples  of  Latin 
race  were  concerned  in  it.  German  priests  and  bishops  carried 
the-  Christian  faitii  to  the  Czechs  and  the  Moravians,  labotured 
among  the  Himgarians  and  the  Poles',  and  won  the  wide  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  at  once  for  Christianity  and  for 
the  German  nation.  Germany,  too,  was  the  starting-point  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  English  priests  with  the  assistance  of  native  princes. 

But,  evett  while  the  Teutonic  peoples  were  thus  taking  the 
lead,  we  can  see  the  Latin  races  beginning  to  assert  themselves. 
Thc^  monastic  reform  movement  was  essentially  Latin  in  origin; 
and  even  more  significant  was  the  fact  that  scholasticism,  the 
new  theology,  had  its  home  in  the  Latin  countries.  Aristotelian 
dialectics  had  always  been  taught  in  the  schods;  and  reason  as 
well  as  authority  had  been  appealed  to  as  the  foundation  of 
theology;  but  for  the  theologians  of  thte  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
whose  method  had  been  merely  that  of  restatement,  ratio  and 
auctorUas  wete  in  perfect  accord.  Tlien  Berengar  of  Tours 
(d.  1088)  ventured  to  set  up  reason  against  authority:  by  reason 
the  truth  must  be  dedded.    This  involved  the  question  of  the 


relation  ih  theology  of  autinrity  and  reason^  and  of  whether  the 
theoloigical  method  is  authoritative  or  rational.  To.  these  ques- 
tions Berengar  gave  no  answer;  he  was  ruined  by  his  opposition 
to  Radbert's  doctrine  of  txansubstantiation.  The  Lombard 
Ansehn  (d.  1109),  archbishopof  Canterbury,  was  the  first  to  deal 
with  the  subject.  He  took  as  his  starting-point  the  traditional 
faith;  but  he  was  convinced  that  whoever  has  experience  of  tiie 
trutlu  of  the  faith  would  be  able  to  understand  them.  In 
accordance  with  this  prindple  he  pointed  out  the  goal  of  theology 
and  the'  way  to  its  attainment:  the  function  of  theology  is  to 
demonstrate  dogmas  sola  raHone, 

It  was  a  bold  conception — too  bold  for  the  medieval  world,  for 
which  faith  was  primarily  the  obligation  to  believe.  It  was  easy, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  Ansefan's  method  did  not  become 
the  dominant  one  in  theology.  Not  he,  but  the  Frenchman 
Abekrd  (d.  1142),  was  the  creator  of  the  scholastic  method. 
Abelard,  too,  started  from  tradition;  but  he  discovered  that  the 
statements  of  the  various  authorities  are  very  often  in  the  relation 
of  sic  el  nofiy  yes  and  no.  Up<m  this  fact  he  based  his  pronounce- 
ment as  to  the  fimction  of  theology:  it  must  employ  the  dialectic 
method  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  of  tradition,  and  thus  to 
shape  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  in  accordance  with  reason.  By 
teaching  this  method  Abdard  created  the  implements  for  the 
erection  of  the  great  theological  systems  of  the  schoolmen  of  the 
1 2th  and  13th  centuries:  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160),  Alexander 
of  Hales  (d.  1245),  Albertus  Magnus  (d.  1280),  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  (d.  1275).  They  adventured  a  complete  exposition  of 
Christian  doctrine  that  should  be  altogether  ecdesiastieal  and 
at  the  same  time  altogether  rational.  In  so  doing  they  set  to 
work  at  the  same  time  to  complete  the  development  of  ecclesi- 
astical dogma;  the  formulaticm  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  was  the  work  of  scholasticism. 

Canon  law  is  the  twin-sister  of  scholastidsm.  At  the  very 
time  wh^i  Peter  Lombard  was  shaping  his  Sentences,  the  monk 
Gratian  of  Bologna  was  making  a  new  collection  of  laws.  It  was 
not  only  significant  that  in  the  Concordia  discordat$Hum  canonum 
ecclesiastical  laws,  whether  from  authentic  or  forged  soiirces, 
were  gathered  together  without  regard  to  the  existing  dvil  law; 
of  even  greater  eventual  importance  was  the  fact  that  Gratian 
taught  that  the  contradictions  of  the  canon  law  were  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  same  method  as  that  used  by  theology  to 
reconcile  the  discrepandes  of  doctrinal  tradition.  Thus  Gratian 
became  the  founder  of  the  sdence  of  canon  law,  a  sdence  which, 
like  the  scholastic  theology,  ivas  entirely  ecdesiastieal  and 
entirely  rational  (see  Canon  Law). 

Like  the  new  theology  and  the  new  sdence  of  law,  the  new 
monastidsm  was  also  rooted  in  Latin  soO.  In  the  first  of  the 
new  orders,  that  of  the  Cistercians  (1098),  the  old  monastic 
ideal  set  forth  in  the  Rtde  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  still  prevailed; 
but  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  order  new  ideas 
were  at  work.  In  the  Premonstratensian  order,  however, 
foimded  in  11 20  by  Norbert  of  Xanten,  a  new  conception  of 
the  whole  function  of  moAachiSm  was  introduced:  the  duty 
of  the  priest-mottk  is  not  only  to  work  out  his  own  salvation, 
but,  by  preaching  and  cure  of  souls,  to  labour  for  others.  This 
was  the  dominant  idea  of  the  order  of  friars  preachers  founded 
in  1 2 16,  on  the  basis  of  the  Premonstratensian  rule,  by  Dominic 
of  Osma  (see  DoiflCNic,  Saint,  and  Dominicans).  It  was  also 
the  basis  of  the  order  of  friars  minor  (Frandscans,  q,v,),  founded 
in  1 2 10.  For  the  foimdation  of  Frauds  of  Assid  came  into 
existence  as  a  sodety  of  itinerant  preachers:  no  one  was  more 
deeply  convinced  than  Francis  of  the  duty  of  working  for  others, 
and  his  own  mission  was,  as  he  said,  to  win  souls.  But  with 
this  idea  he  fused  another,  namely,  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  monk 
to  imitate  the  humility  and  poverty  of  Jesus;  and  his  order 
thus  became  a  mendicant  order.  Fh>m  the  earKest  times  the 
monks  had  renounced  all  private  property,  and  no  individual 
monk,  but  only  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  could  acquire 
possessions.  For  Francis  this  was  not  enough:  he  put  "holy 
poverty"'  in  place  of  renundation  of  private  property,  and 
allowed  ndther  monk  nor  monastery  to  have  any  possessions 
whatever;  for  only  thus  is  the  following  of  Jesus  complete."    So 
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mighty  'was  the  impression  made  by  the  poverty  of  the  Minorites, 
that  tlie  Dominicans  promptly  followed  their  example  and 
likewise  became  mendicant. 

This  alone  woidd  serve  to  indicate  the  remarkable  deepening 
of  the  religions  life  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Latin  countries. 
Its  beginning  may  be  traced  as  early  as  the  i  ith  cesitury  (Pietro 
Damiani,  q.v,)y  and  in  the  12  th  century  the  most  infiuentlal 
exponent  of  this  new  piety  was  Bernard  (g.v.)  of  Qairvaux, 
who  taught  men  to  find  God  by  leading  them  to  Christ.  Con- 
temporary with  him  were  Hugh  {q,v.)  of  St  Victor  and  his  pupil 
Richard  (q.v,)  of  St  Victor,  both  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St  Victor 
at  Paris,  the  aim  of  whose  teaching,  based  on  that  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  was  a  mystical  absorption  of  thought  in  the  Godhead 
and  the  surrender  of  self  to  the  Eternal  Love.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  ideas,  in  part  purely  Christian  and  in  part  neo-platonic, 
piety  gained  in  'warmth  and  depth  and  became  more  personal; 
and  though  at  first  it  flourished  in  the  monasteries,  and  in  those 
of  the  mendicant  orders  especially,  it  penetrated  far  beyond 
them  and  influenced  the  laity  everywhere. 

The  new  piety  did  not  set  itself  in  opposition  either  to  the 
hierarchy  or  to  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  such  as  the 
sacraments  and  the  discipline  of  penance,  nor  did  it  reject  those 
foreign  elements  (asceticism,  worship  of  saints  and  the  like) 
which  had  passed  of  old  time  into  Christianity  from  the  ancient 
world.  Its  temper  was  not  critical,  but  aggressively  practical. 
It  led  the  Romance  nations  to  battle  for  Christendom.  In  the 
nth  and  12th  centuries  the  chivalry  of  Spain  and  southern 
France  took  up  the  struggle  with  the  Moors  as  a  holy  war.  In 
the  autumn  of  1096  the  nobles  of  France  and  Italy,  joined  by 
the  Norman  barons  of  England  and  Sicily,  set  out  to  wrest  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  unbelievers;  and  for  more  than  a  century 
the  cry,  "  Christ's  land  must  be  won  for  Christ,"  exercised  an 
unparalleled  power  in  Western  Christendom. 

All  this  meant  a  mighty  exaltation  of  the  Church,  which  ruled 
the  minds  of  men  as  she  had  hardly  ever  done  before.  Nor  was 
it  possible  that  the  position  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Western  Church,  should  remain  unaffected  by  it. 
Two  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors,  Frederick 
I.  and  his  son  Henry  VI.,  struggled  to  renew  and  to  maintain  the 
imperial  supremacy  over  the  papacy.  The  close  relations  between 
northern  Italy  and  the  Empire,  and  the  union  of  the  sovereignty 
of  southern  Italy  with  the  German  crown,  seemed  to  afford  the 
means  for  keeping  Rome  in  subjection.  But  Frederick  I.  fought 
a  losing  battle,  and  when  at  the  peace  of  Venice  (11 77)  he 
recognized  Alexander  III.  as  pope,  he  relinquished  the  hope  of 
carrying  out  his  Italian  policy;  while  Henry  VI.  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two  (1197),  before  his  far-reaching  schemes 
had  been  realized. 

The  field  was  thus  cleared  for  the  full  development  of  papal 
power.  This  had  greatly  increased  since  the  Concordat  of 
Worms,  and  reached  its  height  under  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216). 
Innocent  believed  himself  to  be  the  representative  of  God,  and 
as  such  the  supreme  possessor  of  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
power.  He  therefore  claimed  in  both  spheres  the  supreme 
administrative,  legislative  and  judicial  authority.  Just  as  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  appoint  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices, 
so  also  he  invested  the  emperor  with  his  empire  and  kings  with 
their  kingdoms.  Not  only  did  he  despatch  his  decretals  to  the 
universities  to  form  the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  the  canon  law 
and  of  the  decisions  founded  upon  it,  but  he  considered  himself 
empowered  to  annul  civH  laws.  Thus  he  annulled  the  Great 
Charter  in  12 15.  Just  as  the  Curia  was  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  so  also  the  pope  threatened 
disobedient  princes  with  deposition,  e.g.  the  emperor  Otto  IV* 
in  1 2 10,  and  John  of  England  in  121 2. 

The  old  institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  transformed 
to  suit  the  new  position  of  the  pope.  From  1x23  onward  there 
had  again  been  talk  of  general  councils;  but,  unlike  those  of 
earlier  times,  these  were  assemblies  summoned  by  the  pope, 
who  confirmed  their  resolutions.  The  canonical  election  of 
bishops  also  continued  to  be  discussed;  but  the  old  electors, 
i.e.  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  dioceses,  were  deprived  of  the 


right  of  dection,  this  being  now  transferred  exchisively  to  the 
cathedral  chapters.  The  l^ops  kept  their  old  title,  but  they 
described  themselves  accurately  as  ''  bishops  by  grace  of  the 
apoBtohc  see,"  for  they  administered  their  dioceses  as  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  pope;  and  as  time  went  on  even  the  Church's 
criminal  jurisdiction  became  more  and  more  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  pc^e  (see  Inquisition). 

The  riile  of  the  Choirch  by  the  Roman  bishop  had  thus  become 
a  reality;  but  the  papal  claim  to  supreme  temporal  authority 
proved  impossible  to  maintain,  although  Innocent  III.  had 
apparently  enforced  it.  The  long  struggle  against  Frederick 
11.,  carried  on  by  Gregory  IX.  (1227-1241)  and  Innocent  IV. 
(1243-1254),  did  not  result  in  victory;  no  papal  sentence, 
but  only  death  itself,  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  dominions; 
and  when  Boniface  VIII.  (1294-1305),  who  in  the  bull  Unam 
Sanctam  (1302)  gave  the  papal  claims  to  universal  dominion 
their  classical  form,  quarrelled  with  Philip  IV.  of  France  about 
the  extension  of  the  royal  power,  he  could  not  but  perc^ve  that 
the  national  monarchy  had  become  a  force  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  papacy  to  overcome. 

(c)  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  DisinUgration. — ^While  the 
Chiurch  was  yet  at  the  height  of  her  power  the  great  revolution 
began,  which  was  to  end  in  the  disruption  of  that  union  between 
the  Temporal  and  the  Spiritual  which,  under  her  dominion,  had 
characterized  the  life  of  the  West.  The  Temporal  now  claimed 
its  proper  rights.  The  political  power  of  the  Empire,  indeed,  had 
been  shattered;  but  this  left  all  the  more  room  for  the  vigorous 
development  of  national  states,  notably  of  France  and  England. 
At  the  same  time  intellectual  life  was  enriched  by  a  wealth  of 
fresh  views  and  new  ideas,  partly  the  residt  of  the  busy  inter- 
course with  the  East  to  which  the  Crusades  had  given  the  first 
impetus,  and  which  had  been  strengthened  and  extended  by 
lively  trade  relations,  partly  of  the  revived  study,  eagerly 
pursued,  of  ancient  philosophy  and  literature  (see  Renaissance). 
Old  forms  became  too  narrow,  and  vigorously  growing  national 
literatures  appeared  side  by  side  with  the  universal  Latin 
literature.  The  life  of  the  Church,  moreover,  was  affected  by  the 
economic  changes  due  to  the  rise  of  the  power  of  money  as 
opposed  to  the  old  economic  system  based  upon  land. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  made  themselves  felt  on  all  sides, 
in  no  case  more  strongly  than  in  that  of  the  papal  claims  to  the 
supreme  government  of  the  world.  Theoretically  they  were  still 
unwaveringly  asserted;  indeed  it  was  not  till  this  time  that  they 
received  their  most  uncompromising  expression  (Augustinus 
Triumphus,  d.  1328;  Alvarus  Pelagius,  d.  1352).  After  Boniface 
VIII.,  however,  no  pope  seriously  attempted  to  realize  them; 
to  do  so  had  in  fact  become  impossible,  for  from  the  time  of  their 
residence  at  Avignon  (1305-1377)  the  popes  were  in  a  state  of 
complete  dependence  upon  the  French  crown.  But  even  the 
curialistic  theory  met  everywhere  with  opposition.  In  France 
Philip  IV.'s  jurists  maintained  that  the  temporal  power  was 
independent  of  the  spiritual.  In  Italy,  a  little  later,  Dante 
championed  the  divine  right  of  the  emperor  {De  Monarckia, 
13 II ) .  In  Germany,  Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  Jean  of  Jandun,  the 
literary  allies  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  ventured  to  define  anew 
the  nature  of  the  civil  power  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  law, 
and  to  assert  its  absolute  sovereignty  (Defensor  pacts ^  c,  1352); 
while  the  Franciscan  William  of  Occam  (d.  1349)  examined,  also 
in  Louis'  interests,  into  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
powers.  He  too  concluded  that  the  temporal  power  is  inde* 
pendent  of  the  spiritual,  and  is  even  justified  in  invading  the 
^here  of  the  latter  in  cases  of  necessity. 

While  these  thoughts  were  filling  men's  minds,  opposition  to 
the  papal  rule  over  the  Church  was  also  gaining  continually  in 
strength.  The  reasons  for  this  were  numerous,  first  among  them 
being  the  abuses  of  the  papal  system  of  finance,  which  had  to 
provide  funds  for  the  vast  administrative  machinery  of  the 
Curia.  There  was  also  the  boundless  abuse  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  (provisions, 
reservations);  and  further  the  ever-increasing  traffic  in  dis- 
pensations, the  abuse  of  spiritual  punishments  for  worldly  ends, 
and  so  forth.    No  means,  however,  existed  of  enforcing  any 
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remedy  until  the  papal  schism  occurred  in  X378.  Such  a  schism 
as  this,  so  intolerable  to  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  middle  ages, 
necessitated  the  discovery  of  some  authority  superior  to  the  rival 
popes,  and  therefore  al^  to  put  an  end  to  their  quarrelling. 
General  councils  were  now  once  more  called  to  mind;  but  these 
were  no  longer  conceived  as  mere  advisory  councils  to  the  pope, 
but  as  the  highest  representative  organ  of  the  universal  Church, 
and  as  such  ranking  above  the.  pope,  and  competent  to  demand 
obedience  even  from  him.  This  was  the  vieiw  of  the  Germans 
Conrad  of  Gelnhausen  (d.  1390)  and  Heinrich  of  Langenstein  (d. 
1397)*  AS  also  of  the  Frenchmen  Pierre  d'Ailli  (d.  1420)  and  Jean 
Charlier  Gerson  (d.  1429).  These  all  recognized  in  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  general  council  the  means  of  setting  bounds  to  the 
abuses  in  the  government  of  the  Church  by  an  extensive  ref Qrm« 
The  council  of  Pisa  (1409)  separated  without  effecting  anything; 
but  the  council  of  Constance  (14x4-1418)  did  actually  put  an  end 
to  the  schism.  The  reforms  begun  at  Constance  and  continued 
at  Basel  (i43i-*Z449)  proved,  however,  insufhdent.  Above  all, 
the  attempt  to  set  up  the  general  council  as  an  ordinary  institu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  failed;  and  the  Roman  papacy, 
restored  at  Constance,  preserved  its  irresponsible  and  unlimited 
power  over  the  govermnent  of  the  ChurclL  (See  Papacy; 
CoNSTANCs,  CoQNCZL  Of,  and  Bassl,  Covncxl  ox.) 

Thus  the  attempt  to  reform  the  Church  by  means  of  councils 
failed;  but  this  very  failure  led  to  the  survival  of  the  desire  for 
reform*  .  It  was  kept  alive  by  the  most  various  circumstances; 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  attitude  of  the  European  states. 
Thanks  to  his  recognition  by  the  powers.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
(143 1- 1447)  had  been  victorious  over  the  council  of  Basel;  but 
neither  France  nor  Germany  was  prepared  to  forgo  the  reforms 
passed  by  the  council,  France  secured  their  validity,  as. far  as 
she  herself  was  concerned,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges 
(July  7,  Z438);  Germany  followed  with  the  Acceptation  of  Mainz 
(Mardi  26,  1439).  ^^^  theory  of  the  papal  supremacy  held  by 
the  Curia  was  thus  at  least  called  in  question. 

The  antagonism  of  the  opposition  parties  was  even  more 
pronounced.  The  tendencies  which  they  represented  had  been 
present  when  the  middle  ages  were  yet  at  their  height;  but  the 
papacy,  while  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  had  succeeded  in 
crushing  the  attacks  made  upon  the  creed  of  the  Church  by  its 
most  dangerous  foes,  the  dualistic  Cathari.  On  the  other  hand  it 
had  not  been  able  to  overcome  the  less  radical  opposition  of  the 
''  Poor  Man  of  Lyons  "  (Waldo,  d.  (.  12x7),  and  even  in  the  15th 
centiiry  stray  supporters  of  the  Waldensian  teaching  were  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  everywhere  keeping  alive 
mistrust  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church,  of  her  priesthood 
and  her  hierarchy.  In  England  the  hierarchy  was  attacked  by 
John  Wycliffe  (d.  1384),  its  greatest  opponent  before  Luther. 
Starting  from  Augustine's  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
community  of  the  elect,  he  protested  against  a  church  of  wealth 
and  power,  a  church  that  had  become  a  political  institution 
instead  of  a  school  of  salvation,  and  against  its  head,  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Wycliffe's  ideas,  conveyed  to  the  continent,  predpitated 
the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  storm  in  Bohemia.  The  council  of 
Constance  thought  to  quell  it  by  condemnation  of  Wydiffe's 
teaching  and  by  the  execution  of  John  Huss  (141 5).  But  in  vain. 
The  flame  burst  forth,  not  in  Bohemia  alone,  where  Huss's  death 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  rising,  but  also  in  England  amcag  the 
Lollards,  and  in  Germany  among  those  of  Huss's  persuasion,  who 
had  many  points  of  agreement  with  the  remnant  of  the  Waldenses.. 

(See  Huss;  Wycliffb;  Lollabds;  Waldensss.) 

This  was  open  opposition;  but  there  was  besides  another 
opposing  force  which,  though  it  raised  no  noise  of  controversy, 
yet  was  far  more  widely  severed  from  the  views  of  the  Chiu^ch 
than  either  Wyclifie  or  Huss:  this  was  the  Renaissance,  which 
began  its  reign  in  Italy  during  the  14th  century.  The  Re^ 
naissance  meant  the  emancii>atlon  of  the  secular  world  from 
the  domination  of  the  Church,  and  it  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  ruptiure  of  the  educated  class  with  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  Beauty  of  form  alone  was  at  first  sought,  and  found  in 
the  antique;  but,  with  the  form,  the  spirit  .of  the  classical 
attitude  towards  life  was  revived.    Whtte  tlie;Chiifcb,{  like  a 


caieful  mother,  sought  to  lead  her  children,  never  allowed  to  grow 
up,  safdly  from  time  into  eternity,  the  men  oi  the  Renaissance 
felt  that  they  had  come  of  age,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  this  world.  They  wished  to  possess 
the  earth  and  enjoy  it  by  means  of  secular  education  and  culture, 
and  an  impassable  gulf  yawned  between  their  views  of  religion 
and  morality  and  those  of  the  Church. 

Thifr  return  to  the  ideals  of  atrtiquity  did  not  remain  confined  to 
Italy,  but  the  humanism  of  the  northern  countries  presents  no 
close  parallel  to  the  Italian  renaiBsance.  However  much  it 
agreed  in  admirarion  of  the  andents,  it  differed  absolutely  in  its 
preservation  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity.  But 
neither  Reuchlin  (d.  15^2),  Eras&us  (d.  1536),  Faber  d'£taples 
(d.  Z536),  Thomas  More  (d.  1535),  nor  the  numerous  otl^rs  who 
were  their  disciples,  or  who  shared  daeir  views,  were  in  the  least 
degree  satisfied  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Church. 
Their  ideal  was  a  return  to  that  simplicity  of  primitive  Christen- 
dom which  they  believed  they  found  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 

To  this  theology  could  not  point  the  way.  Since  the  time  of 
Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308)  theologians  had  been  conscious  of  the 
discr^anicfy  between  Arxstotehaoism  and  ecclesiastical  dogma. 
Faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  scholastic  system  was  thus  shaken, 
and  the  system  itself  was  destroyed  by  the  revival  of  philosophic 
nominalism,  which  had  been  discredited  in  the  nth  century  by 
thei  realism  of  the  great  schoolmen.  It  now  found  a  bold  sup- 
potter  in  William  of  Occam  (?.t?.),  and  through  him  became  widely 
accepted*  But  nominalism  was  powerless  to  inspire  theology 
with  new  life;  on  the  contrary,  its  intervention  only  increased 
the  inextricable  tangle  of  the  hairsplitting  questions  with  which 
theology  busied  itself,  and  inade  their  solution  more  and  more 
impossible. 

M3rsticism,  moreover,  which  had  no  lack  of  noteworthy 
supporters  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  the  various  new 
departures  in  thought  initiated  by  individual  theologians  such 
as  Nicolaus  Cusanus  (d.  1464)  and  Wessel  Gansfort  (d.  1489), 
were  not  competent  to  restore  to  the  Church  what  she  had  once 
possessed  in  scholasticism— that  is  to  say,  a  conception  of 
Christianity  in  which  all  Christendom  recognized  the  convictions 
in  which  it  lived  and  had  its  being. 

This  was  all  the  more  significant  because  Western  Christendom 
in  the  isth  century  was  by  no  means  irreligious.  Men's  minds 
were  agitated  by  spiritual  questions,  and  they  sought  salvation 
and  the  assurance  of  salvation,  using  every  means  prescribed 
by  the  Church:  confession  and  the  communion,  indulgences 
and  relics,  pilgrimages  and  oblations,  prayers  and  attendance 
at  church;  none  of  all  these  were  contemned  or  held  cheap. 
Yet  the  age  had  no  inward  peace. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attempts  at  reform  by  the  councils, 
the  guidance  of  the  Churdi  was  left  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of 
the  popes,  and  they  were  determined  that  it  should  remain  so. 
In  1450  Eugenius  IV.  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  council  of  Basel 
a  general  council  summoned  by  himself,  which  met  first  at 
Ferrara  and  afterwards  at  Florence.  Here  he  appeared  to  score 
a  great  success.  The  split  between  East  and  West  had  led  in 
the  nth  century  to  the  rupture  of  ecclesiastical  relations  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  This  schism  had  lasted  since  the 
i6th  of  July  1054;  but  now  a  union  with  the  Eastern  Church 
was  successfully  accomplished  at  Florence.  Eugenius  certainly 
owed  his  success  merely  to  the  political  necessities  of  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  his  union  was  forthwith  destroyed  owing  to  its 
repudiation  by  oriental  Christendom;  yet  at  the  same  time  his 
decretals  of  union  were  not  devoid  of  importance,  for  in  them  the 
pope  reaffirmed  the  scholastic  doctrine  regarding  the  sacraments 
as  a  dogma  <A  the  Church,  and  he  sijpoke  as  the  supreme  head  of 
all  Christendom. 

This  claim  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  Church  was  to  be 
steadily  maintained^  In  the  year  15x2  Julius  II.  called  together 
the  fifth  Lateran  general  council,  which  expressly  recognized  the 
subjection  of  the  councils  to  the  pope  (Leo  X.'s  bull  Pasiar 
Aeternum,  of  the  x 9th  of  December  1516),  and  also  declared  the 
con^tution  Unam  Sanciam.(ts/se  above)  valid  in  law. 
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But  the  papaqy  that  sought  to  win  back  its  old  position  was 
itself  DO  longer  the  same  as  of  old.  Eugenins  IV.'s  successor, 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  was  the  forst  of  the  Renaissance  popes. 
Under  his  successors  the  views  which  prevailed  at  the  secular 
courts  of  the  Italian  princes  came  likewise  into  play  at  the  Curia: 
the  papacy  became  an  Italian  princedom.  Innocent  VIII. , 
Alexander  VI.,  Julius  11.  were  in  many  respects  remarkable  men, 
but  they  were  scarcely  affected  by  the  convictions  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  terrible  tragedy  which  was  consiunmated  on  the  23rd 
of  May  1498  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence,  casts  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  irreconcilable  opposition  in  which  the  wearers 
of  the  papal  dignity  stood  to  medieval  piety;  for  Girolamo 
Savonarola  was  in  every  fibre  a  loyal  son  of  the  medieval  Church. 

Twenty  years  after  Savonarola's  death  Martin  Luther  made 

public  his  theses  against  indulgences.    The  Reformation  which 

thus  began  brought  the  disintegrating  process  of  the  middle 

ages  to  an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  divided  Western  Catholicism 

in  two.    Yet  we  may  say  that  this  was  its  salvation;  for  the 

struggle  against  Luther  drove  the  papacy  back  to  its  ecclesiastical 

duties,  and  the  coundl  of  Trent  established  medieval  dogma 

as  the  doctrine  of  modem  Catholicism  in  contradistinction  to 

Protestantism.     (See  also  Papacy;  Renaissance;  Refosua- 

TiON,  and  biographies  of  popes,  &c.) 
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C.  The  Modern  Church 

The  issue  in  1564  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent  marks 
a  very  definite  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Up  till  that  time,  in  spite  of  the  schism  of  East  and  West  and  of 
innumerable  heresies,  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  Catholic,  not  only 
in  its  faith  but  in  its  organization,  had  been  generally  accepted. 
From  this  conception  the  Reformers  had,  at  the  outset,  no 
intention  of  departing.  Their  object  had  been  to  purify  the 
Church  of  medieval  accretions,  and  to  restore  the  primitive 
model  in  the  light  of  the  new  learning;  the  idea  of  rival 
''  churches,"  differing  in  their  fundamental  doctrines  and  in 
their  principles  of  organization,  existing  side  by  side,  was  as 


abhorrent  to  thein  as  to  the  most  rigid  partisan  of  Roman  central- 
ization. The  actual  divisions  of  Western  Christendom  are  the 
outcome,  less  of  the  purely  religious  influences  of  the  Reformation 
period  than  of  the  political  forces  with  which  they  were  associated 
and  confused.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  idea  of  doctrinal 
change  would  find  no  acceptance  at  Rome,  the  Reformers 
appealed  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  dvil  power  against  that 
of  the  popes;  and  princes  within  their  several  states  succeeded, 
as  the  result  of  purely  political  struggles  and  combinations,  in 
establishing  the  form  of  religion  best  suited  to  their  convictions 
or  their  policy.  Thus  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  the  Catholic 
Church  was  split  up  into  territorial  or  national  churches,  which, 
whatever  the  theoretical  ties  which  bound  them  together,  were 
in  fact  separate  organizations,  tending  ever  more  and  more  to 
become  isolated  and  self-contained  units  with  no  formal  inter- 
communion, and,  as  the  rivalry  of  nationalities  grew,  with 
increasingly  little  even  of  intercommunication. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  settlement  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  that  this  territorial  division  of 
Christendom  became  stereotyped,  but  the  process  had  been 
going  on  for  a  hundred  years  previously;  in  some  states,  as  in 
England  and  Scotland,  it  had  long  been  completed;  in  others, 
as  in  South  Germany,  Bohemia  and  Poland,  it  was  defeated 
by  the  political  and  missionary  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
agents  of  the  counter-Reformation.  In  any  case,  it  received  a 
vast  impetus  from  the  action  of  the  council  of  Trent  With  the 
issue  of  the  Tridentine  canons,  all  hope  even  of  compromise 
between  the  "new"  and  the  "old"  religions  was  deflnitdy 
closed.  The  anathema  of  the  Roman  Church  had  fallen  upon  all 
the  fundamental  doctrines  for  which  the  Reformers  had  contended 
and  died;  the  right  of  free  discussioli  within  the  limits  of  the 
creeds,  which  had  given  room  for  the  speculations  of  the  medieval 
philosophers,  was  henceforth  curtailed  and  confined;  and  the 
definitions  of  the  schoolmen  were  for  ever  exalted  by  the  authority 
of  Rome  into  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  Latin  Church,  which, 
by  combining  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  centralized  organization 
with  a  great  elasticity  in  practice  and  in  the  interpretation  of 
doctrine,  had  hitherto  been  the  moulding  force  of  civilization  in 
the  West,  is  henceforth  more  or  less  in  antagonism  to  that 
civilization,  which  advances  in  all  its  branches — in  science,  in 
literature,  in  art — ^to  a  greater  or  less  degree  outside  of  and  in 
spite  of  her,  until  in  its  ultimate  and  most  characteristic  develop- 
ments it  falls  imder  the  formal  condemnation  of  the  pope, 
formulated  in  the  famous  Syllabus  of  1864.  Considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  world  outside,  the  Roman  Church  is,  no  less 
than  the  Protestant  communities,  merely  one  of  the  sects  into 
which  Western  Christendom  has  been  divided — the  most  im- 
portant and  widespread,  it  is  true,  but  playing  in  the  general 
life  and  thought  of  the  world  a  part  inmieasurably  less  important 
than  that  filled  by  the  Church  before  the  Reformation,  and  one 
in  no  sense  justifying  her  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  sole 
inheritor  of  the  tradition  of  the  pre-Reformation  Church. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  still  more 
so  of  the  other  great  communities  and  confessions  which  emerged 
from  the  controversies  of  the  Reformation.  Of  these  the  Anglican 
Church  held  most  closely  to  the  tradition  of  Catholic  oiganization ; 
but  she  has  never  made  any  higher  claim  than  to  be  one  of  "  the 
three  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  a  claim  repudiated  by 
Rome  and  never  formally  admitted  by  the  Church  of  the  East. 
The  Protestant  churches  established  on  the  continent,  even 
where — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  Lutherans — they  approximate  more 
closely  than  the  official  Anglican  Church  to  Roman  doctrine 
and  practice,  make  no  such  claim.  The  Bible  is  for  them  the 
real  source  of  authority  in  doctrine;  their  organization  is  part 
and  parcel  of  that  of  the  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  state  in  its 
religious  aspect,  and  as  such  are  territorial  or  national,  not 
Catholic.  This  tendency  has  been  common  in  the  East  also, 
where  with  the  growth  of  racial  rivalries  the  Orthodox  Church 
has  split  into  a  series  of  national  churches,  holding  the  same  faith 
but  indep>endent  as  to  organization. 

A  yet  further  development,  of  comparatively  recent  growth, 
has  been  the  formation  of  what  are  now  commonly  called  in 
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England  the  "  free  churches."  These  ^present  a  theory  of  the 
Church  practically  unknown  to  the  Reformers^  aad  only  reached 
through  the  necessity  for  discovering  a  logical  basis  for  the 
conununities  of  conscientious  dissidents  from  the  established 
churches.  According  to  this  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  visibly 
organized  body,  but  the  sum  <^  all "  faithful  people  "  throughout 
the  world,  who  group  themselves  in  churches  modelled  according 
to  their  convictions  or  needs.  For  the  organization  of  these 
churches  nodivine  sanction  is  claimed,  though  all  axe  theorelically 
modelled  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
It  f oUows  that,  while  in  the  traditional  Church,  with  its  daim  to 
an  unbroken  descent  from  a  divine  original^  the  individual  is 
subordinate  to  the  Church,  in  the  '*  free  churches  "  the  Churdi 
is  in  a  certain  sense  secondary  to  the  individual.  The  believer 
may  pa^  from  one  conmiunity  to  another  without  imperilling  his 
spiritual  life,  or  even  establish  a  new  church  without  necessarily 
incurring  the  reproach  of  schism.  From  this  theory,  powerful  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  supreme  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  resulted  an  enormous  multiplication  of  sects. 

It  follows  from  the  above  argument  that,  from  the  period 
of  the  Reformation  onward,  no  historical  account  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  a  whole,  and  considered  as  a  definite  institution,  is 
possible.  The  stream  of  continuity  has  been  broken,  and  divides 
into  innumerable  channels.  The  only  possible  synthesis  is  that 
of  the  Christianity  common  to  all;  as  institutions,  though  they 
possess  many  features  in  common,  their  history  is  separate  and 
must  be  separately  dealt  with.  The  history  of  the  varioiis 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  since  the  Reformation  wUl 
therefore  be  found  under  their  several  titles  (see  Roman  Catholic 
Chuxch;  England,  Church  ot;  PRESByrEaiANisic;  Baptists, 
&c.,  &c.).  (W.  A.  P.) 

CHURCHILU  CHARLES  (1731-1764),  English  poet  and 
satirist,  was  bom  in  Vine  Street,  Westminster,  in  Februajcy  1731. 
His  father,  rector  of  Rainham,  Essex,  held  the  curacy  and 
lectiureship  of  St  John's,  Westminster,  from  1733,  and  the  son 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  became  a  good 
classical  scholar,  and  formed  a  dose  and  lasting  intimacy  with 
Robert  Lloyd.  Churchill  was  entered  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  i749»  but  never  resided.  He  had  been  refused  at 
Oxford,  ostensibly  on  the  unlikely  ground  of  lack  of  classical 
knowledge,  but  more  probably  because  of  a  hasty  marriage 
which  he  had  contracted  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  and  his  wife  lived  in  his  father's  house, 
and  Churchill  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  north  of  England  to 
prepare  for  holy  orders.  He  became  curate  of  South  Cadbury, 
Somersetshire,  and,  on  receiviog  priest's  orders  (1756),  began  to 
act  as  his  father's  curate  at  Rainham.  Two  years  later  the  elder 
ChurchiU  died,  and  the  son  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  his 
curacy  and  lectureship.  His  emoluments  amounted  to  less  than 
£100  a  year,  and  he  increased  his  income  by  teaching  in  a  giiis' 
school.  He  fulfilled  bis  various  duties  with  decorum  for  a  while, 
but  his  marriage  proved  unfortunate,  and  he  spent  mudi  of  his 
time  in  dissipation  in  the  society  of  Robert  Lloyd.  He  was 
separated  from  his  wife  in  1761,  and  would  have  been  imprisoned 
for  debt  but  for  the  timely  help  of  lioyd's  father,  who  had  been 
an  usher  and  was  now  a  master  of  Westminster  school. 

Churchill  had  already  done  some  work  for  the  booksellers, 
and  his  friend  Lloyd  had  had  some  success  with  a  didactic  poeu^, 
^*  The  Actor."  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theatre  was  now 
turned  to  account  in  the  Rosdady  which  appeared  in  March  1761. 
This  reckless  and  amusing  satire  described  with  the  most  dis- 
concerting accuracy  the  faults  of  the  various  actors  and  actresses 
on  the  London  stage.  Its  immediate  popularity  was  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  its  personal  character,  but  its  real  vigour  and 
raciness  make  it  worth  reading  even,  now  when  the  objects  of 
Churchill's  wit  are  many  of  them  forgotten.  The  first  impression 
was  published  anonymously,  and  in  the  Critical  JStevieWy  conducted 
by  Tobias  Smollett,  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  poem 
was  the  joint  production  of  George  Colman,  Bonaell  Thornton 
and  Robert  Lloyd.  Churchill  owned  the  authorship  and  immedi- 
ately published  an  Apology  addf»ssed  to  ike  Crilical  Reviewers y 
which,  after  developing  the  subject  that  it  is. only  the  caste  of 


authors  that  prey  on  their  own  kind,  repeats  the  fierce  attack 
on  the  stage.  InddentdUy  it  contains  an  enthusiastic  tribute  to 
Dryden,  of  whom  Churchill  was  a  not  unworthy  scholar.  In 
the  Rosciad  he  had  given  warm  praise  to  Mrs  Pritchard,  Mrs 
Qbber  and  Mrs  CUve,  but  no  leading  London  aiat»r,  with  the 
exception  of  David  Garrick,  had  escaped  censure,  and  in  the 
^^0/<>^>Garrick  was  clearly  threatened.  He  deprecated  criticism 
by  showing  every  possible  civility  to  Churchill,  who  became  a 
terror  to  the  actors.  Thomas  Davies  wrote  to  Garrick  attributing 
his  blundering  in  the  part  of  Cymbeline  ''  to  my  acddentaily 
seeing  Mr  Churchill  in  the  pit,  it  rendering  me  confused  and 
unmindful  of  my  business."  Churchill's  satire  made  him  many 
enemies,  and  inquiries  into  his  way  of  life  provided  abundant 
matter  for  retort.  In  Nighi,  an  Epistle  to  Robert  Lloyd  (1761), 
he  answered  the  attacks  made  on  him,  offering  by  way  of  defence 
the  argiunent  that  any  faults  were  better  than  hypocrisy.  His 
scandalous  conduct  brought  down  the  censure  of  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  in  1763  the  protests  of  his  parishioners  led 
him  to  resign  his  o£&ces,  and  he  was  free  to  wear  his  ''  blue  coat 
with  metal  buttons  "  and  much  gold  lace  without  remonstrance 
from  the  dean.  The  Rosciad  had  been  refused  by  several  pub- 
lishers, and  was  finally  published  at  Churchill's  own  expense. 
He  received  a  considerable  sum  from  the  sale,  and  paid  his  old 
creditors  in  f uU,  besides  making  an  allowance  to  his  wife. 

He  now  became  a  close  ally  of  John  Wilkes,  whom  he  regularly 
assisted  with  the  North  Briton.  The  Prophecy  of  Famine:  A 
Scots  Pastoral  (1763),  his  next  poem,  was  founded  on  a  paper 
written  originally  for  that  journal.  Tlus  violent  satire  on 
Scottish  influence  fell  in  with  the  current  hatred  of  Lord  Bute,  and 
the  Scottish  place-hunters  were  as  much  alarmed  as  the  actors 
had  been.  When  Wilkes  was  arrested  he  gave  Churchill  a  timely 
hint  to  retire  to  the  country  for  a  time,  the  publisher,  Kearsley, 
having  stated  that  he  received  part  of  the  profits  from  the  paper. 
His  Epistle  to  WilHcm  Hogarth  (1763)  was  in  answer  to  the 
caricature  of  Wilkes  made  during  the  trial.  In  it  Hogarth's 
vanity  and  envy  were  attacked  in  an  invective  which  Garrick 
quoted  as  *'  shocking  and  barbarous."  Hogarth  retaliated  by  a 
caricature  of  Churchill  as  a  bear  in  torn  clerical  bands  hugging  a 
pot  of  porter  and  a  dub  made  of  lies  and  North  Britons.  The 
Duellist  (i  763)  is  a  virulent  satire  on  the  most  active  opponents  of 
Wilkes  in  the  House  of  Lords,  especially  on  Bishop  Warburton. 
He  attacked  Dr  Johnson  among  others  in  The  Ghost  as  "  Pomposo, 
insolent  and  loud,  Vain  idol  of  a  scribbling  crowd."  Other 
poems  are  "  The  Conference  "  (1763);  "  The  Author  "  (1763), 
highly   praised   by   Churchill's   contemporaries;   ''  Gotham " 


(1764),  a  poem  on  the  duties  of  a  king,  didactic  rather  than 
satiric  in  tone;  ''The  Candidate"  (1764),  a  satire  on  John 
Montagu,  fourth  earl  of  Sandwich,  one  of  Wilkes's  bitterest 
enemies,  whom  he  had  already  denounced  for  his  treachery  in  the 
Duellist  (Bk.  iii.)  as  "  too  infamous  to  have  a  friend  ";  "  The 
Farewell"  (1764);  "The  Tuoaes"  (1764);  "Independence," 
and  an  unfinished  "  Journey." 

In  October  1 764  he  went  to  Boulogne  to  join  Wilkes.  There  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fever  of  whidi  he  died  on  the  4th  of  November. 
He  left  his  property  to  his  two  sons,  and  made  Wilkes  his  Uterary 
executor  with  full  powers.  WUkes  did  little.  He  wrote  an 
epitaph  for  his  friend  and  about  half  a  dosen  notes  on  his  poems, 
and  Andrew  Kippis  acknowledges  scmie  slight  assistance  from  him 
in  preparing  his  life  of  Churchill  for  the  Biogitaphia  Britannica 
(1780).  There  is  more  than  one  instance  of  Churchill's  generosity 
to  his  friends.  In  1763  he  found  his  friend  Robert  Lloyd  in 
I^son  for  debt.  He  paid  a  guinea  a.  week  for  his  better  mainten- 
ance in  the  Fleet,  and  raised  a  subscription  to  set  him  free. 
Lloyd  fell  ill  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  Churchill's  death,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  Churchill's  sister  Patty,  who  was  engaged  to 
lioyd,  did  not  long  survive  them.  William  Cowper  was  his 
schoolfellow,  and  left  many  kindly  references  to  him. 

A  partial  ooUection  of  Churchill's  poems  appeared  in  1763.  They 
are  included  in  Chalmers's  edition  of  the  English  poets,  and  were 
edited  (1804)  by  W.  Tooke.  This  was  reprinted  in  the  Aldjne 
edition  (1844).  There  is  a  revised  edition  (1892)  in  the  same  series, 
The  Poeticai  Works  of  Charles  ChurchiU,  with  a  Memoir  by  J.  L. 
Hannay  and  copious  notes  by  W.  Tooke.    For  Chorchiirs  biography, 
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see  Genuine  Memoirs  of  Charles  CkurchiU,  with  an  account  of  and 
observations  on  his  writings;  together  with  some  Original  letters .  .  . 
between  him  and  the  author  (176^) ;  A.  Kippis,  in  BiograPhia  Britannica 
(1780);  also  John  Forster  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  Qanuary  1845). 

CHURCHILL,  LORD  RANDOLPH  HENRY  SPENCER  (1849- 
1895),  English  statesman,  third  son  of  John,  seventh  duke  of 
Marlborough,  by  Frances,  daughter  of  the  third  marquess  of 
Londonderry,  was  bom  at  Blenheim  Palace,  on  the  13th  of 
February  1849.  ^^  early  education  was  conducted  at  home, 
and  at  Mr  Tabor's  preparatory  school  at  Cheam.  In  January 
1863  he  went  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  till  July  1865.  He  was 
not  specially  distinguished  either  in  school  work  or  games  while  at 
Eton;  his  contemporaries  describe  him  as  a  vivacious  and  rather 
unruly  lad.  In  October  1867  he  matriculated  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  fond  of  amusement,  and  had  carried  to  Oxford 
an  early  taste  for  sport  which  he  retained  throughout  life.  But 
he  read  with  some  industry,  and  obtained  a  second  class  in 
jurisprudence  and  modem  history  in  1870.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  to  parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  Woodstock, 
defeating  Mr  George  Brodrick,  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  warden, 
of  Merton  College.  His  maiden  speech,  delivered  in  his  first 
session,  made  no  impression  on  the  House. 

It  was  not  till  1S78  that  he  forced  himself  into  public  notice  as 
the  exponent  of  a  species  of  independent  Conservatism.  He 
directed  a  series  of  furious  attacks  against  some  of  the  occupants 
of  the  front  ministerial  bench,  and  especially  that  ''  old  gang '' 
who  were  distinguished  rather  for  the  respectability  of  their 
private  characters,  and  the  unblemished  purity  of  their  Toryism, 
than  for  striking  talent  Mr  Sclater-Booth  (afterwards  ist  Lord 
Basing),  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was  the 
especial  object  of  his  ire,  and  that  minister's  County  Government 
Bill  was  fiercely  denounced  as  the  ''  crowning  dishonour  to  Tory 
principles,"  and  the  "  supreme  violation  of  political  honesty." 
The  audacity  of  Lord  Randolph's  attitude,  and  the  vituperative 
fluency  of  his  invective,  made  him  a  parliamentary  figure  of  some 
importance  before  the  dissolution  of  the  1874  pai^ament,  though 
he  was  not  as  yet  taken  quite  seriously.  In  the  new  parliament  of 
1880  he  speedily  began  to  play  a  more  notable  r61e.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  devoted  adherents.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
Sir  John  Gorst  and  occasionally  of  Mr  Arthur  Balfour,  and  one 
or  two  others,  he  constituted  himself  at  once  the  audacious 
opponent  of  the  Liberal  administration  and  the  unsparing 
critic  of  the  Conservative  front  bench.  The  "  fourth  party,"  as  it 
was  nicknamed,  was  effective  at  first  not  so  much  in  damaging  the 
government  as  in  awakening  the  opposition  from  the  apathy 
which  had  fallen  upon  it  after  its  defeat  at  the  polls.  Churchill 
roused  the  Conservatives  and  gave  them  a  fighting  issue,  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  resistance  to  Mr  Bradlaugh, 
the  member  for  Northampton,  who,  though  an  avowed  atheist  or 
agnostic,  was  prepared  to  take  the  parliamentary  oath.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  the  Conservative  leader  in  the  Lower  House, 
was  forced  to  take  a  strong  line  on  this  difficult  question  by  the 
energy  of  the  fourth  party,  who  in  this  case  clearly  expressed  the 
views  of  the  bulk  of  the  opposition.  The  long  and  acrimonious 
controversy  over  Mr  Bradlaugh's  seat,  if  it  added  little  to  the 
reputation  of  the  English  legidature,  at  least  showed  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  a  parliamentary  champion  who  added  to 
his  audacity  much  tactical  skill  and  shrewdness.  He  continued 
to  play  a  conspicuous  part  throughout  the  parliament  of  1880- 
1885,  dealing  his  blows  with  almost  equal  vigour  at  Mr  Gladstone 
and  at  the  Conservative  front  bench,  some  of  whose  members, 
and  particularly  Sir  Richard  Cross  and  Mr  W.  H.  Smith,  he 
assailed  with  extreme  virulence.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Egyptian  imbroglio  Lord  Randolph  was  emphatically  opposed  to 
almost  every  step  taken  by  the  government.  He  declared  that 
the  suppression  of  Arabi  Pasha's  rebellion  was  an  error,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  khedive's  authority  a  crime.  He  called  Mr 
Gladstone  the  "  Moloch  of  Midlothian,"  for  whom  torrents  of 
blood  had  been  shed  in  Africa.  He  was  equally  severe  on  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  administration,  and  was  particularly 
bitter  in  his  criticism  of  the  Kilmainham  treaty  and  the  rapfiroche- 
merU  between  the  Gladstonians  and  the  Pamellites.    It  is  true 


that  for  some  time  before  the  fall  of  the  Liberals  in  1885  lie  had 
considerably  modified  his  attitude  towards  the  Irish  question, 
and  was  himself  cultivating  friendly  rel&tions  with  the  Home 
Rule  members,  and  even  obtained  from  them  the  assistance  of 
the  Irish  vote  in  the  English  constituencies  in  the  general  election. 
By  this  time  he  had  definitely  formulated  the  policy  of  progressive 
Conservatism  which  was  known  as  "Tory  democracy."     He 
declared  that  the  Conservatives  ought  to  adopt,  rather  than 
oppose,  reforms  of  a  popular  character,  and  to  challenge  the 
claims  of  the  Liberals  to  pose  as  the  champions  of  the  masses. 
His  views  were  to  a  large  extent  accepted  by  the  official  Con- 
servative leaders  in  the  treatment  of  the  Gladstonian  Franchise 
Bill  of  1884.    Lord  Randolph  insisted  that  the  principle  of  the 
bill  should  be  accepted  by  the  opposition,  and  that  resistance 
should  be  focused  upon  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  combine 
with  it  a  scheme  of  redistribution.    The  prominent,  and  on  the 
whole  judicious  and  successful,  part  he  played  in  the  debates  on 
these  questions,  still  further  increased  his  influence  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  constituencies.   At  the  same 
time  he  was  actively  spreading  the  gospel  of  democratic  Toryism 
in  a  series  of  platform  campaigns.    In  1883  and  1884  he  invaded 
the  Radical  stronghold  of  Birmingham  itself,  and  in  the  latter 
year  took  part  in  a  Conservative  garden  party  at  Aston  Manor,  at 
which  his  opponents  paid  him  the  compliment  of  raising  a  serious 
riot.  He  gave  constant  attention  to  the  party  organizatioh,  which 
had  fallen  into  considerable  disorder  after  1880,  and  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  Primrose  League,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
happy  inspiration  of  one  of  his  own  "  fourth  party  "  colleagues. 
In   1884  the  strug^e  between  stationary  and  progressive 
Toryism  came  to  a  head,  and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
At  the  conference  of  the  Central  Union  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, Lord^Randolph  was  nominated  chairman,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  of  the 
party.    The  split  was  averted  by  Lord  Randolph's  voluntary 
resignation;  but  the  episode  had  confirmed  his  title  to  a  leading 
place  in  the  Tory  ranks.    It  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
prominent  part  he  played  in  the  events  immediately  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  Liberal  government  in  1885;  and  when  Mr 
Childers's  budget  resolutions  were  defeated  by  the  Conservatives, 
aided  by  about  half  the  Pamellites,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
admirers  were  justified  in  proclaiming  him  to  have  been  the 
"  organizer  of  victory."    His  services  were,  at  any  rate,  far  too 
important  to  be  refused  recognition;  and  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
cabinet  of  1885  he  was  appointed  to  no  less  an  office  than  that 
of  secretary  of  state  for  India.    During  the  few  months  of  his 
tenure  of  this  great  post  the  young  free-lance  of  Tory  democracy 
surprised  the  permanent  officials  and  his  own  friends  by  the 
assiduity  with  which  he  attended  to  his  departmental  duties  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  mastered  the  complicated  questions 
of  Indian  administration.    In  the  autumn  election  of  1885  he 
contested  Central  Birmingham  against  Mr  Bright,  and  though 
defeated  here,  was  at  the  Same  time  returned  by  a  very  large 
majority  for  South  Paddington.    In  the  contest  which  arose 
over  Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Riile  scheme,  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament.  Lord  Randolph  again  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
in  the  electioneering  campaign  his  activity  was  only  second  to 
that  of  some  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  the  marquess  of  Harrington, 
Mr  Goschen  and  Mr  Chamberlain.    He  was  now  the  recognized 
Conservative  champion  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  when  the 
second  Salisbury  administration  was  formed  after  the  general 
election  of  1886  he  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.     His  management  of  the 
House  was  on  the  whole  successful,  and  was  marked  by  tact, 
discretion  and  temper.     But  he  had  never  really  reconciled 
himself  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  friction  in  his  relations  with  them,  which  ended  with  his 
sudden  resignation  on  the  20th  of  December  1886.     Various 
motives  influenced  him  in  taking  this  surprising  step;  but  the 
only  ostensible  cause  was  that  put  forward  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Salisbury,   which  was  read  in   the  House  of   Commons  on 
27th  January.    In  this  document  he  stated  that  his  resignation 
was  due  to  his  inability,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  concur 
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in  the  demands  made  on  the  treasury  by  the  ministers  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  and  mih'tary  establishments.  It  was  coounonly 
supposed  that  he  expected  hds  resignation  to  be  followed  by  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  cabinet,  and  his  restoration  to 
office  on  his  own  terms.  The  sequel,  however,  was  entirely 
different.  The  cabinet  was  reconstructed  with  Mr  Goschen  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Lord  Randolph  had  '*  forgotten 
Goschen,"  as  he  is  said  to  have  remarked),  and  Churchill's  own 
career  as  a  Conservative  chief  was  practically  closed. 

He  continued,  for  some  years  longer,  to  take  a  considerable 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  giving  a  general,  though 
decidedly  independent,  support  to  the  Unionist  administration. 
On  the  Irish  question  he  was  a  very  candid  critic  of  Mr  Balfour's 
measures,  and  one  of  his  later  speeches,  which  recalled  the 
acrimonious  violence  of  his  earlier  period,  was  that  which  he 
delivered  in  1890  on  the  report  of  the  P^itnell  commission.  He 
also  f  ulMed  the  promise  mside  on  his  resignation  by  occasionally 
advocating  the  principles  of  economy  and  retrenchment  in  the 
debates  on  the  naval  and  military  estimates.  In  April  1889, 
on  the  death  of  Mr  Bright,  he  was  asked  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  seat  in  Birmingham,  and  the  result 
was  a  rather  angry  oontrovarsy  with  Mr  Chamberlain,  terminating 
in  the  so-called  "  Birmingham  compact ''  for  the  division  of 
representation  of  the  Midland  capital  between  Liberal  Unionists 
and  Conservatives.  But  his  health  was  already  precarious, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  anomaly  of  his  position,  induced 
him  to  relax  his  devotion  to  parliament  during  the  later  years 
of  the  Salisbury  administration.  He  bestowed  much  attention 
on  society,  travel  and  sport.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  turf,  and  in  1889  he  won  the  Oaks  with  a  mare  named  the 
Abbesse  de  Jouarre.  In  1891  he  went  to  South  Africa,  in  search 
both  of  health  and  relaxation.  He  travelled  for  some  months 
through  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal  and  Rhodesia,  making 
notes  on  the  politics  and  economics  of  the  countries,  shooting 
lions,  and  recording  his  impressions  in  letters  to  a  London 
newspaper,  which  were  afterwards  republished  under  the  title 
of  Men,  Mines  and  Animals  in  South  Africa.  He  returned  with 
renewed  energy,  and  in  the  general  election  of  1892  once  more 
flung  himself,  with  his  old  vigour,  into  the  strife  of  parties. 
His  seat  at  South  Paddington  was  imcontested;  but  he  was 
active  on  the  platform,  and  when  parhament  met  he  returned 
to  the  opposition  front  bench,  and  again  took  a  leading  part  in 
debate,  attacking  Mr  Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule  Bill  with 
especial  energy.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  his  powers  were 
undermined  by  the  inroads  of  disease.  As  the  session  of  1893 
wore  on  his  speeches  lost  their  old  effectiveness,  and  in  1894 
he  was  listened  to  not  so  much  with  interest  as  with  pity.  His 
last  speech  in  the  House  was  delivered  in  the  debate  on  Uganda 
in  June  1894,  and  was  a  painftil  failure.  He  was,  in  fact,  d3ring 
of  general  paralysis.  A  journey  round  the  world  was  undertaken 
as  a  forlorn  hope.  Lord  Randolph  started  in  the  autiman  of 
1894,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  but  the  malady  made  so  much 
progress  that  he  was  brought  back  in  haste  from  Cairo.  He 
reached  England  shortly  before  Christmas  and  died  in  London 
on  the  24th  of  January  1895. 

Lord  Randolph  Churdiill  married,  in  January  1874,  Jennie, 
daughter  of  Mr  Leonard  Jerome  of  New  York,  U.S.A.,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons.  In  1900  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  married 
Mr  G.  Comwallis-West. 

His  elder  son,  Winston  Chubchill  (1874-  ),  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  after  serving  for  a  few  years  in  the  army  and 
acting  as  a  special  correspondent  in  the  South  African  War 
(being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Boers,  Nov.  15,  1899,  but  escaping 
on  Dec.  12),  was  elected  Unionist  member  of  parliament  for 
Oldham  in  October  1900.  As  the  son  of  his  father,  his  political 
future  excited  much  interest.  His  views,  however,  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Conservative  party  gradually  dianged,  and  having 
during  1904-1905  taken  an  active  part  in  assisting  the  Liberal 
party  in  parliament,  he  stood  for  N. W.  Manchester  at  the  general 
election  (1906)  and  was  triumphantly  returned  as  a  Liberal  and 
free-trader.  He  was  made  under-secretary  for  the  colonies  in 
the  new  Liberal  government.    In  this  position  he  became  as 


conspicuottB  in  parliament  as  he  had  already  become  on  the 
platform  as  a  brilliant,  and  aggressive  orator,  and  no  politician 
of  the  day  attracted  more  interest  or  excited  more  controversy. 
He  was  promoted  to  cabinet  rank  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Mr  Asquith's  government  in  April  (1908),  but  was 
defeated  at  the  consequent  by-election  in  Manchester  after  a  con* 
test  which  aroused  the  keenest  excitement.  He  was  then  retiolQed 
for  Dundee,  andlater  in  theyear  married  Miss  Qementine  Hosier. 

An  interesting  and  authoritative  biography  of  Lord  Randolph, 
by  his  son  Winston  (who  had  already  won  his  spurs  as  a  writer  in 
his  River  War^  1899,  and  other  books  on  his  military  experiences), 
appeared  in  1906;  and  a  brief  and  intimate  appreciation  by  Lord 
Rosebery,  inspired  by  this  bio^aphy,  was  published  a  few  months 
later.  Lord  Randolph's  earlier  speeches  were  edited,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Louis  Jennings  (2  vols.,  London,  1889). 
See  also  T.  H,  S.  Escott,  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill  (1895)  I  H.  W. 
Lucy,  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments  (1892) ;  and  Mrs  Cornwallis-West, 
The  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  {i.e.  of  the  author) 
(1908).  (S.  J.L.) 

CHURCHILL  (MissnTNippi  or  English),  the  name  of  a  river 
of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and  district  of  Keewatin, 
Canada.  It  rises  in  La  Loche  (or  Methy)  lake,  a  small  lake  in 
56**  30'  N.  and  109®  30'  W.,  at  an  altitude  of  1577  ft.  above  the 
'  sea,  and  flows  E.N.E.  to  Hudson'sBay,  passing  through  a  number 
of  lake  expansions.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Beaver 
(350  m.  long),  Sandy  and  Reinde^  rivers.  Between  Frog  and 
Methy  portages  (480  m.)  it  formed  part  of  the  old  voyageur 
route  to  the  Peace,  Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie.  It  is  still 
navigated  by  canoes,  but  has  many  rapids.  Its  principal  affluent, 
the  Reindeer,  discharges  the  waters  of  Reindeer  Lake  (1150  ft. 
above  the  sea,  with  an  area  of  2490  sq.  m*)  and  Wollaston  Lake 
(altitude,  1300ft.).  The  Churchill  is  925  m.  long.  Fort  Churchill, 
at  its  mouth,  is  the  best  harbour  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  portage  of  La  Loche  (or  Methy),  12^  m. 
in  length,  connects  its  head  waters  with  the  Clearwater  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Athabasca,  draining  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

CHURCHING  OF  WOMEN,  the  ChristtaB  ceremony  of  thanks- 
giving on  the  part  of  mothers  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
their  children.  It  no  doubt  originated  in  the  Mosaic  regula- 
tion as  to  purification  (Lev.  xii.  6).  In  ancient  times  the 
ceremony  was  usual  but  not  obligatory  in  England.  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  to-day  it  is  imperative. 
The  custom  is  first  mentioned  in  ihe  pseudo-Nicene  Arabic 
canons.  No  ancient  form  of  service  exists,  and  that  which 
figures  in  the  English  prayer-book  of  to-day  dates  only  from  the 
middle  ages.  Custom  differs,  but  the  usual  date  of  churching 
was  the  fortieth  day  after  confinement,  in  accordance  with  the 
Biblical  date  of  the  presentment  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
Child  Jesus  at  the  Temple.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  unlucky 
for  a  woman  to  leave  her  house  to  go  out  at  all  after  confinement 
till  she  went  to  be  churched.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  chiurch- 
ing  service  to  be  said  in  private  houses.  In  Herefordshire  it 
was  not  considered  proper  for  the  husband  to  appear  in  church 
at  the  service,  or  at  all  events  in  the  same  pew.  In  some  parishes 
tha:e  was  a  special  pew  known  as  *'  the  churching  seat."  The 
words  in  the  rubric  requiring  the  woman  to  come  ''  decently 
apparelled  "  refer  to  the  times  when  it  was  thought  unbecoming 
for  a  woman  to  come  to  the  service  with  the  elaborate  head-dress 
then  the  fashion.  A  veil  was  usually  worn,  and  in  some  parishes 
this  was  provided  by  the  church,  for  an  inventory  of  goods 
belonging  to  St  Benet's,  Gracechurch  Street,  in  1560,  includes 
"  A  churching  cloth,  fringed,  white  damask." 

The  **  convenient  place,"  which,  according  to  the  rubric,  the 
woman  must  occupy,  was  in  pre-Reformation  times  the  church- 
door.  In  the  first  prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  she  was  to  be 
''  nigh  unto  the  quire  door."  In  the  second  of  his  books,  she  was 
to  be  **  nigh  unto  the  place  where  the  Table  standeth."  Bishop 
Wren's  orders  for  the  diocese  of  Norwich  in  163^  are  "  That 
women  to  be  churched  come  and  kneel  at  a  side  near  the  Com- 
munion Table  without  the  rail,  being  veiled  according  to  custom, 
and  not  covered  with  a  hat."  In  Devonshire  chiirching  was 
sometimes  called  '^  being  uprose."  Churchings  were  formerly 
registered  in  some  parishes*  In  pre-Reformation  days  it  was 
the  custom  in  England  for  women  to  carry  lighted  tapers  when 
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being  cfauiched,  in  allusion  to  the  Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  (February  2nd),  the  day  chosen  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  for  the  blessing  of  the  candles  for  the  whole  year  (see 
Candlbmas).  At  her  churching  a  woman  was  expected  to  make 
some  offering  to  the  church,  such  as  the  chrisom  or  alb  th2)own 
over  the  child  at  christening. 

CHURCH  RATE,  the  name  of  a  tax  formerly  levied  in  each 
parish  in  England  and  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish 
church.  Out  of  these  rates  were  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
carrying  on  divine  service,  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officials  connected  with  it.  The 
church  rates  were  made  by  the  churchwardens,  together  with 
the  parishioners  duly  assembled  after  proper  notice  in  the  vestry 
or  the  church.  The  rates  thus  made  were  recoverable  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  or,  if  the  arrears  did  not  exceed  £10  and  no 
questions  were  raised  as  to  the  legal  liability,  before  two  justices 
of  the  peace.  Any  payment  not  strictly  recognized  by  law  made 
out  of  the  rate  destroyed  its  validity.  The  church  rate  was  a 
personal  charge  imposed  on  the  occupier  of  land  or  of  a  house 
in  the  parish,  and,  though  it  was  compulsory,  much  difficulty  was 
found  in  effectually  applying  the  compulsion.  This  was  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  Nonconformists,  who  had  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  supporting  the  Established  Church;  and  in  Ireland, 
where  the  population  was  preponderatingly  Roman  Catholic,  the 
grievance  was  specially  felt  and  resented.  The  agitation  against 
church  rates  led  in  1868  to  the  passing  of  the  Compulsory  Chtirch 
Rates  Abolition  Act.  By  this  act  church  rates  are  no  longer 
compulsory  on  the  person  rated,  but  are  merely  voluntary,  and 
those  who  are  not  willing  to  pay  them  are  excluded  from  inquiring 
into,  objecting  to,  or  voting  in  respect  of  their  expenditure  (s.  8). 

CHURCHWARDEN,  in  England,  the  guardian  or  keeper  of  a 
church,  and  representative  of  the  body  of  the  parish.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  original  duty  attached  to  the  office, — that  of 
the  custody  or  guardianship  of  the  fabric  and  furniture  of  the 
church, — which  dates  from  the  14th  century,  when  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  for  the  repairs  of  the  nave,  and  of  furnishing 
the  utensils  for  divine  service,  was  settled  on  the  parishioners. 
Churchwardens  are  always  lay  persons,  and  as  they  may,  like 
''  artificial  persons,"  hold  goods  and  chattels  and  bring  actions 
for  them,  they  are  recognized  in  law  as  quasi-corporations. 
Resident  householders  of  a  parish  are  those  primarily  eligible 
as  churchwardens,  but  non-resident  householders  who  are 
habitually  occupiers  are  also  eligible,  while  there  are  a  few  classes 
of  persons  who  are  either  ineligible  or  exempted.  The  appoint- 
ment of  churchwardens  is  regulated  by  the  89th  canon,  which 
requires  that  the  churchwardens  shall  be  chosen  by  the  joint 
consent  of  the  ministers  and  parishioners,  if  it  may  be;  but  if 
they  cannot  agree  upon  such  a  choice,  then  the  minister  is  to 
choose  one,  and  the  parishioners-  another.  If,  however,  there 
is  any  special  custom  of  the  place,  the  custom  prevails,  and  the 
most  common  custom  is  for  the  minister  to  appoint  one,  and 
the  parishioners  another,  and  this  has  been  established  by 
English  statute,  in  the  case  of  new  parishes,  by  the  Church 
Building  and  New  Parishes  Acts  1818-1884.  There  are  other 
special  customs  recognized  in  various  localities,  e.g.  in  some  of 
the  larger  parishes  in  the  north  of  England  a  churchwarden  is 
chosen  for  each  township  of  the  parish;  in  the  old  ecclesiastical 
parishes  of  London  both  churchwardens  are  chosen  by  the 
parishioners;  in  some  cases  they  are  appointed  by  the  select 
vestry,  or  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  are  chosen  by  the  outgoing  churchwardens. 

In  general,  churchwardens  are  -  appointed  in  Easter  week, 
usually  Easter  Monday  or  Easter  Tuesday,  but  in  new  parishes 
the  first  appointment  must  be  within  twenty-one  days  alter  the 
consecration  of  the  church,  or  two  calendar  months  after  the 
formation  of  the  parish,  subsequent  appointments  taking  place 
at  the  usual  time  for  the  appointment  of  parish  officers.  Each 
churchwarden  after  election  subscribes  before  the  ordinary  a 
declaration  that  he  will  execute  his  office  faithfully. 

The  duties  of  churchwardens  comprise  the  provision  of 
necessaries  for  divine  service,  so  far  as  the  church  funds  or 
voluntary  subscriptions  permit,  the  collecting  the  offertory  of 


the  congregation,  the  keeping  of  order  during  the  divine  service, 

and  the  giving  of  offenders  into  custody;  the  assignment  of 

seats  to  parishioners;  the  guardianship  of  the  movable  goods  of 

the  church;  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the  church  and 

churchyard,  the  fabric  and  the  fixtures;  and  the  pres^itment  of 

offences  against  ecclesiastical  law. 

In  the  episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  churchwardens 

discharge  much  the  same  duties  as  those  performed  by  the 

English  officials;  their  duties,  however,  are  regulated  by  canons 

of  the  diocese,  not  by  canons  general.   In  the  United  States,  too, 

the  usual  practice  is  for  the  parishes  to  elect  both  the  chuarch- 

wardens. 

See  Prideaux'6  Churchwarden^ s  Guide  (i6th  ed.,  London,  1895); 
Steer's  Parish  Law  (6th  ed.,  London,  1899) ;  Blunt's  Book  of  Church 
Law  (7th  ed.,  London,  1894). 

CHURCHYARD,  THOMAS  (c.  1520-1604),  English  author, 
was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  about  1520,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and,  having  speedily  dissipated  at 
court  the  money  with  which  his  father  provided  him,  he  entered 
the  household  of  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey.  There  he 
remained  for  f otur  years,  learning  something  of  the  art  of  poetry 
from  his  patron;  some  of  the  poems  he  contributed  later  (1557) 
to  Songes  and  SaneUes  may  well  date  from  this  early  period. 
In  1 541  he  began  his  career  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  being,  he  said, 
**  pressed  into  the  service."  He  fought  his  way  through  nearly 
every  campaign  in  Scotland  and  the  Low  Countries  for  thirty 
years.  He  served  under  the  emperor  Charies  V.  in  Flanders 
in  1542,  returning  to  England  after  the  peace  of  Cr^y  (1544). 
In  the  Scottish  campaign  of  1547  he  was  present  at  the  barren 
victory  of  Pinkie,  and  in  the  next  year  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Saint  Monance,  but  aided  by  his  persuasive  tongue  he  escaped 
to  the  English  garrison  at  Lauder,  where  he  was  once  more 
besieged,  only  returning  to  England  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  1550.  A  broadside  entitled  Daty  Dycars  DreamCf  a  short  and 
seemingly  alliterative  poem  in  the  manner  of  Piers  Plowman, 
brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  privy  council,  but  he  was  dis* 
missed  with  a  reprimand.  This  tract  was  the  starting-point  of 
a  controversy  between  Churchyard  and  a  certain  Thomas  Camel. 
The  whole  of  the  "  flyting  "  was  reprinted  in  1560  as  The 
Contention  betwixte  Churchyard  and  Camell. 

In  1550  he  went  to  Ireland  to  serve  the  lord  deputy.  Sir 
Anthony  St  Leger,  who  had  been  sent  to  pacify  the  coimtry. 
Here  Churchyard  enriched  himself  at  the  expense,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  of  the  unhappy  Irish;  but  in  1552  he  was  in  England 
again,  trying  vainly  to  secure  a  fortune  by  marriage  with  a  rich 
widow.  After  this  failure  he  departed  once  more  to  the  wars 
to  the  siege  of  Metz  (1552),  and  "  trailed  a  pike  "  in  the  emperor's 
army,  until  he  joined  the  forces  under  William,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  with  whom  he  says  he  served  eight  years.  Grey  was  in 
charge  of  the  f(Hi:ress  of  Gaines,  which  was  besieged  by  the  duke 
of  Guise  in  1558.  Churchyard  arranged  the  terms  of  surrender, 
and  was  sent  with  his  chief  to  Paris  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  not 
released  at  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambr6sis  iot  lack  of  money  to 
pay  his  ransom,  but  he  was  finally  set  free  on  giving  his  bond 
for  the  amoimt,  an  engagement  which  he  repudiated  as  soon  as 
he  was  safely  in  England.  He  is  not  to  be  id^tified  with  the 
T.  C.  who  wrote  for  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (ed.  1559),  "  How 
the  Lord  Mowbray  .  .  .  was  banished  .  .  .  and  after  died 
miserablie  in  exile,"  which  is  the  work  of  Thomas  Chaloner,  but 
"  Shore's  Wife,"  his  most  piopular  poem,  appeared  in  the  1563 
edition  of  the  same  work,  and  to  that  of  1587  he  contributed  the 
"  Tragedie  of  Thomas  Wolsey."  These  are  plain  manly  com-* 
positions  in  the  seven-lined  Chaucerian  stanza.  Repeated 
petitions  to  the  queen  for  assistance  produced  at  first  fair  words, 
and  then  no  answer  at  all.  He  therefore  returned  to  active 
service  under  Lord  Grey,  who  was  in  command  of  an  English 
army  sent  (i  560)  to  help  the  Scottish  rebels,  and  in  1 564  he  served 
in  Ireland  under  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The  religious  disturbances 
in  the  Netherlands  attracted  him  to  Antwerp,  where  as  the 
agent  of  William  of  Orange  he  allowed  the  insurgents  to  place 
him  at  their  head,  and  was  able  to  save  much  property  from 
destruction.    This  action  made  him  so  hated  by  the  mob  that 
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he  had  to.  ftf  for'  his  life  in  ihe  disguise  of  a  priest  In  the  next 
year  he  ^ros  sent  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  to  serve  definitely  under 
the  prince  of  Oiange.  After  a  year's  service  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  England,  and  after  many  adventures  and  narrow 
escapes  in  a  journey  through  hostile  territory  heembarked  for 
Guernsey,  and  thence  for  England.  His  jMitKin,  Lord  Oxford, 
disowned  him,  and  the  poet,  whose  health  was  failing,  retired 
to  Bath.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  very  unhappy  marriage 
at  this  time,  and  returned  to  the  Low  Countries.  Falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  he  was  recognized  as  having  had  a 
hand  in  the  Antwerp  disturbance,  and  was  under  sentence  to  be 
executed  as  a  ^y  when  he  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  a 
noble  lady.  This  experience  did  not  deter  him  from  joining  in 
the  defence  of  Zntphen  in  1572,  but  this  was  his  last  campaign, 
and  the  troubles  of  the  remaining  yearn  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
dcmiestic. 

Churchyard  was  employed  to  devise  a  pageant  for  the  queen's 
receptidn  at  Bristol  in  1574,  and  again  at  Norwich  in  1578. 
He  had  published  in  1 57  5  Thefirste  parte  ofCkufckyarde's  Ckifpes, 
the  modest  title  which  he  gives  to  his  works.  No  second  part 
appeared,  but  there  was  a  much  enlarged  edition  in  157S.  A 
passage  in  Ckurchyarde's  Choise  (1579)  gave  offence  to  Elizabeth, 
and  the  author  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  He  was  only  restored  to  favour  about  1584,  and  in  1593 
he  received  a  small  pension  from  the  queen.  The  affectionate 
esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  younger  Elizabethan 
writers  is  expressed  by  Thomas  Nashe,  who  sajrs  (Foure  Letters 
Confutetf)  that  Churchyard's  aged  muse  might  well  be  *'  grand- 
mother to  our  grandiloquentest  poets  at  this  present."  Francis 
Meres  {PaUadis  Tamiay  1598)  mentions  him  in  conjunction  with 
many  great  names  among  '^  the  most  passionate,  among  us, 
to  bewail  and  bemoan  the  p^plexiti^  of  love."  Spenser,  in 
"  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again/'  caDs  ham  with  a  spice  of 
raillery  ''  old  Falaemon  "  who  '^  sung  so  long  until  quite  hoarse 
he  grew."  His  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his  contributions 
to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  are  chiefly  autobiographical  in 
character  or  deal  with  the  wars  in  which  he  had  a  share. 
They  are  very  rare,  and  have  never  been  completely  reprinted. 
Churchyard  lived  right  through  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  buried 
in  St  Margaret's  chtirch,  Westminster,  on  the  4th  of  April  1604. 

The  extant  works  of  Churchyard,  exclusive  of  commendatory 
and  occasional  verses,  include. — A  lamentMe'  and  pUiftiU  Des- 
oripiion  of  the  wofull  warres  in  Flanders  (1578);  A  general 
rehear saU  of  warres,  called  Churchyard's  Choise  ^1579),  really  a 
completion  of  the  Chippes^  and  containing,  like  it,  a  number  of 
detached  pieces;  A  tight  Bondel  of  livelie  Discourses ,  called  Church- 
yardes  Charge  (1580);  The  Worthines  of  Wales  (1587),  a  valuable 
antiquarian  work  in  prose  and  verae,  anticipating  Michael  Drayton ; 


Churchyard's  Challenge  (1593);  A  MusicaU  Consort  of  Heavenly 
harmonie  . . .  called  Churchyards  Chariiie  (1595);  A  True  Discourse 
Historically  of  the  succeeding  Governors  in  the  Netherlands  (1602). 


The  chief  authority  for  Churchyard's  bioeraphy  is  his  own 
"  Traglcall  Discourse  of  the  unhappy  man's  Fife  "  {Churckyardes 
Chippes),  Geqrge  Chalmers  publisoed  (1817)  a  selection  from  his 
works  relating  to  Scotland,  for  which  he  wrote  a  useful  life.  See 
also  an  edition  of  the  Chippes  (ed.  J.  P.  Collier,  1870),  of  the  Worthines 
if  Wales  (Spenser  Soc.  1876),  ana  a  notice  of  Chutxrhyard  by  H.  W. 
Adnitt  (Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.,  reprinted  separately  1884}. 

CHURCHTARD,  a  piece  of  consecrated  ground  attached  to  a 
parochial  church,  and  used  as  a  burial  place.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  cemetery  (^.f.),  which  is  alsb  a  place  of  burial,  but  is 
separate  and  apart  from  any  parochial  church.  A  cemetery  in 
England  is  either  the  property  of  a  private  company,  incorporated 
by  special  act  of  parliament,  or  of  a  local  authority,  and  is 
subject  to  the  Cemeteries  Clauses  A<:t  1847,  incorporated  iti  the 
Public  Health  Acts.  The  practice  of  buiylng  in  churches  or 
churchyards  is  ^id  to  have  been  connected  with  the  custom  of 
praying  for  the  dead,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  earlier  practice 
was  burying  in  the  church  itself.  In  England,  about  the  year 
750,  spaces  of  ground  adjoining  the  churches  were  enclosed  and 
appropriated  to  the  burial  of  those  who  had  been  entitled  to 
attend  divine  service  in  those  churdies. 

The  right  to  burial  in  the  parish  churchyard  is  a  common  law 
tight,  controlled  in  many  points  by  the  provisions  of  the  law 


ecclesiastical.  This  doul^e  character  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  raged  round  the  subject  of 
burials  in  England.  Every  man,  according  to  the  common  law, 
has  a  right  to  be  buried  in  his  own  churchyard,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times put,  in  the  churchyard  of  the  parish  where  he  dies.  But 
the  churdiyard,  as  well  as  the  church  itself,  is  the  freehold  of  the 
parson,  who  can  in  many  respects  deal  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
private  estate.  A  statute  of  Edward  I,  (35,  st.  2)  speaks  of  the 
churchyard  as  the  soO  of  the  church,  and  the  trees  growing  in  the 
churchyard  ''as  amongst  the  goods  of  the  church,  the  which 
laymen  have  no  authority  to  dispose,"  and  prohibits  '*  the 
parsons  from  cutting  down  such  trees  unless  required  for  repairs." 
Notwithstanding  the  omsecration  of  the  church  and  churchyard, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  the  parson's  freehold,  a  right  of  way 
may  be  claimed  through  them  by  prescription.  The  right  to 
burial  may  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  incumbent, 
if  such  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  parish,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  spirit  of  the  ancient  canons  regarded  such  burial 
fees  as  of  a  simoniacal  complexion,  inasmuch  as  the  consecrated 
grounds  were  among  the  res  sacrae — a,  feeling  which  I^ord  Stowell 
says  disappeared  after  the  Reformation.  No  person  can  be 
buried  in  a  church  without  the  consent  of  the  incumbent,  except 
when  the  owner  of  a  manor-house  prescribes  for  a  burying-place 
within  the  church  as  belonging  to  the  manor-house.  In  the  case 
of  RiBX  V.  Taylor  it  was  held  that  an  information  was  grantable 
against  a  person  for  opposing  the  burial  of  a  parishioner;  but 
the  court  would  not  interpose  as  to  the  person's  refusal  to  read 
the  burial  service  because  he  never  was  baptized — ^that  being 
matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  court.  Strangers  (or  persons  not 
dying  in  the  parish)  should  not  be  biuied,  it  appears,  without  the 
consent  of  the  parishioners  or  churchwardens,  ''  whose  parochial 
right  of  burial  is  invaded  thereby." 

In  Scotland  the  obligation  of  providing  and  maintaining  the 
churchyard  rests  on  the  heritors  of  the  parish.  The  guardianship 
of  the  churchyard  belongs  to  the  heritors  and  also  to  the  kirk- 
session,  either  by  delegation  from  the  heritors,  or  in  right  of  its 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  right  of  burial  appears  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  parishioners,  although  an  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  any  person  dying  in  the  parish  has  a  right  to  be  buried  in 
the  churchyard.  The  parishioners  have  no  power  of  management. 
The  presbytery  may  interfere  to  compel  the  heritors  to  provide 
due  accommodation,  but  has  no  further  jurisdiction.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  heritors  to  allocate  the  churchyard.  The  Scottish 
law  hesitates  to  attach  the  ordinary  incidents  of  real  property 
to  the  churchyard,  while  English  law  treats  the  ground  as  the 
parson's  freehold.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  ^o  in  Scotland 
is  the  legal  owner  of  the  soil.  Various  opinions  appear  to  prevaO, 
e,g.  as  to  grass  growing  on  the  surface  and  minerals  found  beneath. 
The  difficulty  as  to  religious  services  does  not  exbt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  religious  character  of  the  ground  is  hostile  to 
many  of  the  legal  rights  recognized  by  the  English  law. 

See  also  Burial  and  Burial  Acts;  Cembtbry. 

CHURL  (A.S.  ce&rl,  cognate  with  the  Ger.  Kerl  and  with 
similar  words  in  other  Teutonic  languages),  one  of  the  two  main 
classes,  eorl  and  ceorl,  into  which  in  early  Anglo-Saxon  society 
the  freem^i  appear  to  have  been  divided.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  status  of  the  ceorl  was  probably  reduced;  but  although  his 
political  power  was  never  large,  and  in  some  directions  his 
freedom  was  restricted,  it  hardly  seems  possible  previous  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  class  him  among  the  unfree.  Some 
authorities,  however,  accept  this  view.  At  all  events  it  is  certain 
that  the  ceorl  was  frequently  a  holder  of  land,  and  a  person  of 
some  position,  and  that  he  could  attsdn  the  rank  of  a  thegn. 
Except  in  Kent  his  wergild  was  j&xed  at  two  hundred  shillings,  or 
one-sixth  of  that  of  a  thegn,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  the  twyhynde 
man  of  Anglo-Saxon  law.  In  Kent  his  wergild  was  considerably 
higher,  and  his  status  probably  also,  but  his  position  in  this 
kingdom  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  ceorls  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  servitude,  and  the  word 
translates  the  viUanus  of  Domesday  Book,  although  it  also  covers 
classes  other  than  the  villani.  The  form  ceorl  soon  became  chert, 
as  in  Haeelok  the  Dame  {ante  1500)  and  several  times  in  Chaucer, 
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and  subsequently  churL    Taking  a  less  technical  sense  than  the 

ceorl  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  churl,  or  cherl  was  used  in  general  to 

mean  a  "  man,"  and  more  particularly  a  **  husband."    In  this 

sense  it  was  employed  about  zooo  in  a  translation  of  the  New 

Testament  to  render  the  word  di^p  (John  iv.  i6,  i8).    It  was 

then  employed  to  describe  a  ''peasant,"  and  gradually  began 

to  denote  undesirable  qualities.    Hence  comes  the  modem  use 

of  the  word  for  a  low-bom  or  vulgar  person,  particularly  one  with 

an  unpleasant,  surly  or  miserly  charactar. 

See  H.  M.  Chadwick,  Studies  on  Anglo-Saxon  Institutions  (Cam- 
bridge, 1905};  F.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law 
(London,  1902). 

CHURN  (0.  Eng.  cyrin;  found  in  various  forms  in  most 
Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Dutch  karn;  according  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary  not  connected  with ''  quern,"  a  mill),  a  vessel 
in  which  butter  is  made,  by  shaking  or  beating  the  cream  so  as 
to  separate  the  fatty  particles  which  form  the  butter  from  the 
serous  parts  or  buttermilk.  Early  chums  were  upright,  and  in 
shape  resembled  the  cans  now  used  in  the  transport  of  milk, 
to  which  the  name  "  chum  "  is  also  given.  The  upright  churn 
was  worked  by  hand  by  a  wooden  "  plunger  ";  later  came  a 
box-shaped  <  chum  with  a  "  splasher  "  revolving  inside  and 
turned  by  a  handle.  The  modern  type  of  chum,  in  large  dairies 
worked  by  mechanical  means,  either  revolves  or  swings  itself, 
thus  reverting  to  the  most  primitive  method  of  butter-making, 
the  shaking  or  swinging  of  the  cream  in  a  skin-bag  or  a  gourd. 
(See  Dairy.) 

CHUSAN,  the  principal  island  of  a  group  situated  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  China,  in  30^  N.  122^  E.,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Cheh-kiang.  It  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  has  a 
circumference  of  51  m.,  the  extreme  length  being  20,  the  extreme 
breadth  10,  and  the  minimum  breadth  6  m.  The  island  is 
beautifully  diversified  with  hiU  and  dale,  and  well  watered  with 
numerous  small  streams,  of  which  the  most  considerable  is  the 
Tungkiang,  falling  into  the  harbour  of  Tinghai.  Most  of  the 
surface  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Wherever  it  is 
possible  to  rear  rice  every  other  product  is  neglected;  yet  the 
quantity  produced  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Millet,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  yams  and  tares  are  also 
grown.  The  tea  plant  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  the 
cotton  plant  is  largely  cultivated  near  the  sea.  The  capital, 
Tinghai,  stands  about  half  a  mile  from  the  southern  shore,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  nearly  3  m.  in  circuit.  The  ditch  outside 
the  wall  is  interrupted  on  the  N.W.  side  by  a  spur  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  which  projects  into  the  town,  and  forms  an  easy 
access  to  an  attacking  force.  The  town  is  traversed  by  canals, 
and  the  harbour,  which  has  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water,  is  land- 
locked by  several  islands.  Temple  (or  Joss-house)  Hill,  which 
commands  the  town  and  harbour  close  to  the  beach,  is  122  ft. 
high.  The  population  of  the  entire  island  is  estimated  at  250,000, 
of  which  the  capital  contains  about  40,000.  Chusan  has  but  few 
manufactures;  the  chief  are  coarse  cotton  stuffs  and  agricultural 
implements.  There  are  salt  works  on  the  coast;  and  the 
fisheries  employ  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Tinghai  a 
considerable  business  is  carried  on  in  carving  and  varnishing, 
and  its  silver  wares  are  in  high  repute.  The  principal  exports 
are  fish,  coarse  black  tea,  cotton,  vegetable  tallow,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  some  wheat.  Chusan  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
during  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  served  as  an  important  commercial 
entrep6t.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  in  1840  and  1841, 
and  retained  till  1846  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty.  It  was  also  occupied  by  the  British 
in  i860. 

CHUTE  (Fr.  for  "  fall,"  of  water  or  the  like;  pronounced  as 
"  shoot,"  with  which  in  meaning  it  is  identical),  a  channel  or 
trough,  artificial  or  natural,  down  which  objects  such  as  timber, 
coal  or  grain  may  slide  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  The  word 
is  also  used  of  a  channel  cut  in  a  dam  or  a  river  for  the  passage 
of  floating  timber,  and  in  Louisiana  and  on  the  Mississippi  of 
a  channel  at  the  side  of  a  river,  or  narrow  way  between  an  island 
and  the  shore.    The ''  Water-Chute  "  or  water  tobogganing,  is  a 


Canadian  pastime,  which  has  been  popular  in  London  and  else* 
where.  A  steep  wooden  slope  terminates  in  a  shallow  lake ;  down 
this  run  flat-bottomed  boats  which  rapidly  increase  their  velocity 
until  at  the  end  of  the  **  chute  "  they  dash  into  the  water. 

CHUTNEY*  or  Chutnee  (Hindustani  chatnt)y  a  relish  or 
seasoning  of  Indian  origin,  used  as  a  condiment.  It  is  prepared 
from  sweet  fruits  such  as  mangoes,  raisins,  &c.,  with  add  flavour- 
ing from  tamarinds,  lemons,  limes  and  sour  herbs,  and  with  a 
hot  seasoning  of  chillies,  cayenne  pepper  and  spices. 

CHUV ASHES,  or  Tchuvashes,  a  tribe  f oimd  in  eastem  Russia. 

They  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  government 

of  Kazan,  and  live  in  scattered  communities  throughout  the 

governments  of  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Saratov,  Oenfourg  and  Perm. 

They  have  been  identified  with  the  Burtasses  of  the  Arab 

geographers,  and  many  authorities  think  they  are  the  descendants 

of  the  ancient  Bolgars.    In  general  they  physically  resemble  the 

Finns,  being  round-headed,  flat-featured  and  light-eyed,  but  they 

have  been  affected  by  long  association  with  the  Tatar  element. 

In  dress  they  are  thoroughly  Russianized,  and  they  are  nominally 

Christians,  though  they  chng  to  many  of  the  Old  Shamanistic 

practices.    They  nimiber  some  half  a  million.    Their  language 

belongs  to  the  Tatar  or  Turkish  group,  but  has  been  strongly 

influenced  by  the  Finno-Ugrian  idioms  spoken  roimd  it. 
See  Schott,  De  Lingua  Tschuwaschorum  (Berlin,  1841). 

CIALDINI,  ENRICO  (1811-1893),  Italian  soldier,  politician  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Castelvetro,  in  Modena,  on  the  loth  of 
August  181 1.  In  1831  he  took  part  in  the  insurrection  at 
Modena,  fleeing  afterwards  to  Paris,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Spain  to  fight  against  the  Carhsts.  Returning  to  Italy  in  1848, 
he  commanded  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Novara.  In  1859  he 
organized  the  Alpine  Brigade,  fought  at  Palestro  at  the  head  of 
the  4th  Division,  and  in  the  following  year  invaded  the  Marches, 
won  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo,  took  Ancona,  and  subsequently 
directed  the  siege  of  Gaeta.  For  these  services  he  was  created 
duke  of  Gaeta  by  the  king,  and  was  assigned  a  pension  of  10,000 
lire  by  parliament.  In  186 1  his  intervention  envenomed  the 
Cavour-Garibaldi  dispute,  royal  mediation  alone  preventing  a 
duel  between  him  and  Garibaldi.  Placed  in  command  of  the 
troops  sent  to  oppose  the  Garibaldian  expedition  of  1862,  he 
defeated  Garibaldi  at  Aspromonte.  Between  1862  and  1866  he 
held  the  position  of  lieutenant-royal  at  Naples,  and  in  1864  was 
created  senator.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1866  he  resumed 
command  of  an  army  corps,  but  dissensions  between  him  and  La 
Marmora  prejudiced  the  issue  of  the  campaign  and  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  Custozza.  After  the  war  he  refused  the  command 
of  the  General  Staff,  which  he  wished  to  render  independent  of 
the  war  ofiice.  In  1867  he  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  form  a 
cabinet  sufl&dently  strong  to  prevent  the  threatened  Garibaldian 
incursion  into  the  papal  states,  and  two  years  later  failed  in  a 
similar  attempt,  through  disagreement  with  Lanza  concerning 
the  army  estimates.  On  the  3rd  of  August  1870  he  pleaded  in 
favour  of  Italian  intervention  in  aid  of  France,  a  circumstance 
which  enhanced  his  influence  when  in  July  1876  he  replaced 
Nigra  as  ambassador  to  the  French  Republic.  This  position  he 
held  until  1882,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  publication 
by  Mandni  of  a  despatch  in  which  he  had  complained  of  arrogant 
treatment  by  M.  Waddington.  He  died  at  Leghorn,  on  the  8th  of 
September  1892.  (H.  W.  S.) 

CIBBER  (or  Cibert),  CAIUS  GABRIEL  (1630-1700),  Danish 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Flensburg.  He  was  the  son  of  the  king's 
cabinetmaker,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  at  the  royal  charge  while  yet 
a  youth.  He  came  to  England  during  the  Protectorate,  or  during 
the  flrst  years  of  the  Restoration.  Besides  the  famous  statues 
of  Melancholy  and  Raving  Madness  ("  great  Gibber's  brazen 
brainless  brothers  "),  now  at  South  Kensington,  Cibber  produced 
the  bas-reliefs  round  the  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill.  The 
several  kings  of  England  and  the  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  executed 
by  him  for  the  Royal  Exchange  were  destroyed  with  the  building 
itself  in  1838.  Cibber  was  long  employed  by  the  fourth  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen 
at  Chatsworth.  Under  that  nobleman  he  took  up  arms  in  1688 
for  William  of  Orange,  and  was  appointed  in  return  carver  to  the 
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king's  doseU  He  died  rich,  and,  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
built  the  Danish  church  in  London,  where  he  lies  buried  beside 
his  second  wife,  to  whom  he  erected  a  monument.  She  was  a 
Miss  CoUey  of  Glaiston,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  CoUey, 
and  the  mother  of  his  son  CoUey  Gibber. 

CIBBER,  COLLEY  (i67i~i757)>  English  actor  and  dramatist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  6th  of  November  167 1,  the  eldest  son 
of  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  the  sculptcn:.  Sent  in  1682  to  the  free 
school  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  the  boy  distingiushed  himself 
by  an  aptitude  for  writing  verse.  Heproducedan ''  Oration  "  on 
the  death  of  Gharles  II. — ^whom  he  had  seen  feeding  his  ducks  in 
St  James's  Park, — ^and  an  "  Ode  "  on  the  accession  of  James  II. 
He  was  removed  from  school  in  1687  on  the  chance  of  election  to 
Winchester  GoUege.  His  father,  however,  had  not  then  presented 
that  institution  with  his  statue  of  WiUiam  of  Wykeham,  and  the 
son  was  rejected,  although  through  his  mother  he  claimed  to  be 
of  *'  founder's  kin."  The  boy  went  to  London,  and  indulged  his 
passion  for  the  theatre.  He  was  invited  to  Ghatsworth,  the  seat 
of  William  Gavendish,  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Devonshire,  for 
whom  his  father  was  then  executing  commissions,  and  he  was  on 
his  way  when  the  news  of  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  was 
received;  father  and  son  met  at  Nottingham,  and  GoUey  Gibber 
was  taken  into  Devonshire's  company  of  volunteers.  He  served 
in  the  bloodless  campaign  that  resulted  in  the  coronation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  its  conclusion  presented  a  Latin  petition 
to  the  earl  imploring  his  interest.  The  earl  did  nothing  for  him, 
however,  and  he  enrolled  himself  (1690)  asan  actor  in  Betterton's 
company  at  Drury  Lane. 

After  playing  **  full  three-quarters  of  a  year  "  without  salary, 
as  was  then  the  custom  of  all  apprentice  actors,  he  was  paid  ten 
shillings  a  week.  His  rendering  of  the  little  part  of  the  chaplain 
in  Otway's  Orphan  procured  him  a  rise  of  five  shillings;  and  a 
subsequent  impersonation  (1694)  on  an  emergency,  and  at  the 
author's  request,  of  Lord  Touchwood  in  The  Double  Dealer, 
advanced  him,  on  Gongreve's  recommendation,  to  a  pound 
a  week.  On  this,  supplemented  by  an  allowance  of  £20  a  year 
from  his  father,  he  contrived  to  live  with  his  wife  and  family — 
he  had  married  in  1693 — ^and  to  produce  a  play.  Lovers  Last 
Shift,  or  the  Fool  in  Fashion  (1696).  Of  this  comedy  Gongreve 
said  that  it  had  *^  a  great  many  things  that  were  like  wit  in  it "; 
and  Vanbrugh  honoured  it  by  writing  his  Rdapse  as  a  sequeL 
Gibber  played  the  part  of  Sir  Novelty  Fashion,  and  his  perform- 
ance as  Lord  Foppington,  the  same  character,  renamed,  in 
Vanbrugh'spiecej  established  his  reputation  asan  actor.  In  1698 
he  was  assailed,  with  other  dramatists,  by  Jeremy.  Gollier  in  the 
Short  View.  In  November  1702  he  produced,  at  Drury  Lane, 
She  Wou*d  and  She  Wou'd  Not;  or  the  Kind  Imfosior^  one  of  his 
best  comedies;  and  in  1704,  for  himself  and  Mrs  Oldfield,  The 
Careless  Husband,  which  Horace  Walpole  classed,  with  Gibber's 
Apology y  as  ''worthy  of  immortality."  In  1706  Gibber  left 
Drury  Lane  for  the  Haymarket,  but  when  the  two  companies 
united  two  years  later  he  rejoined  his  old  theatre  through  the 
influence  of  his  friend  Golonel  Brett,  a  shareholder.  Brett  made 
over  his  share  to  Wilks,  Estcourt  and  Gibber.  Gomplaints 
against  the  management  of  Ghristopher  Rich  led^  in  1709,  to  the 
closing  of  the  theatre  by  order  of  the  crown,  and  William  Gollier 
obtained  the  patent.  After  a  series  of  intrigues  Gollier  was 
bought  out  by  ViTilks,  Doggett  and  Gibber,  under  whose  manage* 
ment  Drucy  Lane  became  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  had  been. 
In  17 1 5  a  new  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  and 
Barton  Booth  was  also  added  to  the  management.  In  171 7 
Gibber  produced  the  Nonjuror,  an  adaptation  from  Moliere's 
Tartuffe;  the  play,  for  which  Nicholas  Rowe  wrote  an  abusive 
prologue,  can  eighteen  nights,  and  the  author  received  from 
George  I.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  a  present  of  two  hundred 
guineas.  Tartuffe  became  an  English  Gatholic  priest  who  incited 
rebellion,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Whig  principles 
expressed  in  the  Nonjuror  led  to  Gibber's  appointment  as  poet 
laureate  (1730).  It  also  provoked  the  animosity  of  the  Jacobite 
and  Gatholic  factions,  and  was  possibly  one  of  the  causes  of 
Pope's  hostility  to  Gibber.  Numerous  **  keys  "  to  the  Nonjuror 
appeared  in  1 7 18.    In  1 7  20  Drury  Lane  was  closed  for  three  days 


by  order  of  the  dnke  of  Newcastle,  ostensibly  on  account  of  the 
refusal  of  the  patentees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  but  reallv  (it  is  asserted)  because  of  a  quarrel 
between  Newcastle  and  Steele,  in  which  the  former  demanded 
Gibber's  resignation.  In  1726  Gibber  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
patentees  against  the  estate  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  before  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  won  his  case.  In  1730 
Mrs  Oldfield  died,  and  her  loss  was  followed  in  1732  by  that  of 
Wilks;  Gibber  now  sold  his  share  in  the  theatre,  appearing 
rarely  on  the  stage  thereafter.  In  x 740  he  published  An  A pology 
for  the  Life  of  CoUey  Cibber,  Comedian  .  .  .  with  an  Historical 
View  of  the  Stage  during  his  Own  Time.  "  There  are  few,"  wrote 
Goldsmith,  "  who  do  not  prefer  a  page  of  Montaigne  or  Golley 
Gibber,  who  candidly  tell  us  what  they  thought  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  thought  of  them,  to  the  more  stately  memoirs 
and  transactions  of  Europe."  But  beside  the  personal  interest, 
this  book  contains  criticisms  on  acting  of  enduring  value,  and 
gives  the  best  account  there  is  of  Gibber's  contemporaries  on 
the  London  stage.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  no  friend  of  Gibber, 
gave  it  grudging  praise  (see  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  ed. 
Birkbeck  Hill,  vol.  iii.  p.  72). 

In  1742  Gibber  was  substituted  for  Theobald  as  the  hero  of 
Pope's  Dunciad,  Gibber  had  introduced  some  gag  into  the 
Rehearsal,  in  which  he  played  the  part  of  Bayes,  referring  to  the 
ill-starred  farce  of  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  ( 1 7 1 7) .  This  play 
was  nominally  by  Gay,  but  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  were  known 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  Gibber  refused  to  discontinue  the 
offensive  passage,  and  Pope  revenged  himself  in  sarcastic 
allusions  in  his  printed  correspondence,  in  the  Epistle  to  Dr 
Arbuthnot  and  in  the  Dunciad,  To  these,  Gibber  replied  with 
A  Letter  from  Mr  Cibber  to  Mr  Pope,  inquiring  into  the  motives 
that  might  induce  him  in  his  satirical  works  to  be  so  frequently 
fond  of  Mr  Cibber^s  name  (1742).  Gibber  scored  with  an  ^*  idle 
story  of  Pope's  behaviour  in  a  tavern  "  inserted  in  this  letter, 
and  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  original  dispute  over  the  Rehearsal. 
By  the  substitution  of  Gibber  for  Theobald  as  hero  of  the  Dunciad, 
much  of  the  satire  lost  its  point.  Gibber's  faults  certainly  did  not 
include  dullness.  A  new  edition  contained  a  prefatory  discourse, 
probably  the  work  of  Warburton,  entitled ''  Ricardus  Aristarchus, 
or  the  Hero  of  the  Poem,"  in  which  Gibber  is  made  to  look 
ridiculous  from  his  own  Apology.  Gibber  replied  in  1744  with 
Another  Occasional  Letter  •  .  .,  and  altogether  he  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  When  he  was  seventy-four  years  old  he  made 
his  last  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Pandulph  in  his  own  Papal 
Tyranny  in  the  Reign  of  King  John  (Govent  Garden,  15th  of 
February  1745),  a  miserable  paraphrase  of  Shakespeare's  play. 
He  died  on  the  nth  of  December  1757. 

Gibber's  reputation  has  suffered  imduly  from  the  depreciation 
of  Pope  and  Johnson.  ''  I  could  not  bear  such  nonsense,"  said 
Johnson  of  one  of  Gibber's  odes, ''  and  I  would  not  let  him  read 
it  to  the  end."  Fielding  attacked  Gibber's  style  and  language 
more  than  once  in  Joseph  A  ndrews  and  ebewhere.  Nevertheless, 
Gibber  possessed  wit,  unusual  good  sense  and  tact;  and  in  the 
Apology  he  showed  himself  the  most  delicate  and  subtle  critic 
of  acting  of  his  time.  He  was  frequently  accused  of  plagiarism, 
and  did  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  old  plays,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  ashamed  of  his  Shakespearian  adaptations,  one  of 
which,  however,  Richard  III.  (Drury  Lane,  1700),  kept  its  place 
as  the  acting  version  imtil  182 1.  Gibber  is  rebuked  for  his  mutila* 
tion  of  Shakespeare  by  Fielding  in  the  Historical  Register  for 
17 j6,  where  he  figures  as  Ground  Ivy. 

If  Gibber  had  not  as  much  wit  as  his  predecessors,  he  displayed 
in  his  best  plays  abimdant  animation  and  spirit,  free  from  the 
extreme  coarseness  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  His  most  successful 
comedies  kept  their  place  in  the  acting  repertory  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  an  excellent  actor,  especially  in  the  r61e  of  the  fashionable 
coxcomb.  Horace  Walpole  said  that  as  Bayes  in  The  Rehearsal 
he  made  the  part  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  the  burlesque 
of  a  great  poet,  whereas  David  Garrick  degraded  him  to  a 
"  garretteer." 

The  Apology  was  edited  in  1822  by  E.  Bellchambers  and  in  1889 
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by  R.  W.  Lowe,  who  printed  with  it  other  valuable  theatrical  books 
and  pamphlets.  It  is  also  included  in  Hunt  and  Clarke's  AtUo- 
biographies  (1826,  &c.).  Gibber's  Dramatic  Works  were  published 
in  17&,  with  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  and 
aeain  in  1777.  Besides  the  plays  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
Woman's  WU,  or  the  Lady  in  Fashion  (1697),  which  was  altered  later 
(1707)  into  The  Schoolboy,  or  the  Comical  Rivals;  Xerxes  (1699),  a 
tragedy  acted  onlv  once;  The  Provoked  Husband  (acted  1728), 
completed  from  Vanbrugh's  unfinished  Journey  to  London;  The 
Rival  Queens,  with  the  Humours  of  Alexander  the  Great  (acted  1710), 
a  oonucal  tragedy;  Damon  and  Phyllida  (acted  1729),  a  ballad 
opera;  and  adaptations  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dryden, 
Moli^re  and  Corneille.  A  bibliography  of  the  numerous  skits  on 
Gibber  is  to  be  found  in  Lowe's  Bibliographical  Account  of  English 
Theatrical  Literature. 

Colley  Gibber's  son,  Theophilus  Gibber  (1703-1758),  also  an 
ftctor  and  playwright,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  November  1703. 
In  1734  he  was  acting-manager  at  the  Haymarket,  and  he 
subsequently  played  at  Drury  Lane,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 
Govent  Garden.  His  best  impersonation  was  as  Pistol,  but  he 
also  distinguished  himself  in  some  of  the  fine-gentleman  parts 
affected  by  his  father.  He  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
intrigues  against  John  Highmore,  who  had  bought  a  share  in 
the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  from  GoUey  Gibber.  Theophilus  Gibber, 
with  a  number  of  other  actors,  seceded  from  Drury  Lane, 
and  in  thus  depreciating  the  value  of  the  patent,  for  which  his 
father  had  received  a  considerable  sum,  acted  with  doubtful 
honest/.  He  contemplated  the  publication  of  an  autobiography, 
but  was  effectually  dissuaded  by  the  appearance  (i  740)  of  a  scath- 
ing account  of  his  career  by  an  unknown  author,  entitled  An 
Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr  T,  .  .  .  C.  .  .  .  supposed  to  be  written 
by  himself.  In  1753  he  began  The  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
most  Eminent  Actors  and  Actresses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
but  he  went  no  further  than  the  life  of  Barton  Booth.  He  wrote 
some  pla)rs  of  no  great  merit.  In  1753  appeared  An  Account  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  with  the  name 
of  "  Mr  Gibber  "  on  the  title  page.  The  five  volumes  of  Lives 
are  chiefly  based  on  the  earlier  works  of  Gerard  Langbaine  and 
Giles  Jacob,  and  the  MS.  collections  of  Thomas  Goxeter  (1689- 
1 747) .  The  book  is  said  to  have  been  largely  written  by  Robert 
Shiels,  Dr  Johnson's  amanuensis.  Theophilus  Gibber  perished 
by  shipwreck  on  his  way  to  Dublin  to  play  at  the  Theatre 
Royal. 

Susannah  Mama  Gibber  (1714-1766),  wife  of  Theophflus, 
was  an  actress  of  distinction.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Govent 
Garden  upholsterer,  and  sister  of  Dr  Ame  (17 10-17  78)  the 
composer.  Mrs  Gibber  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  began  her  career 
in  opera.  She  was  the  original  Galatea  in  Handel's  Ads  and 
Galatea  y  and  the  contralto  arias  in  the  Messiah  are  said  to  have 
been  written  for  her.  She  played  2^rah  in  Aaron  Hill's  version 
of  Voltaire's  Z(are  in  1736,  and  it  was  as  a  tragic  actress,  not  as  a 
singer,  that  her  greatest  triumphs  were  won.  From  GoUey  Gibber 
she  learned  a  sing-song  method  of  declamation.  Her  mannerisms, 
however,  did  not  obscure  her  real  genius,  and  she  freed  herself 
from  them  entirely  when  she  began  to  act  with  Garrick,  with 
whom  she  was  associated  at  Drury  Lane  from  1753.  She  died  on 
the  30th  of  January  1766.  She  married  Theophilus  Gibber  in 
1734,  but  lived  with  him  but  a  short  time.  Appreciations  of 
Mrs  Gibber's  fine  acting  are  to  be  found  in  many  contemporary 
writers,  one  of  the  most  discriminating  being  in  the  Rosciad 
of  Gharies  Ghurchill. 

GoUey  Gibber's  youngest  daughter,  Ghaulotte,  married 
Richard  Gharke,  a  violinist,  from  whom  she  was  soon  separated. 
She  began  as  an  understudy  to  actresses  in  leading  parts,  but 
quarrelled  with  her  manager,  Gharies  Fleetwood,  on  whom  she 
N  wrote  a  one-act  skit.  The  Art  of  Management  (1735).  She  also 
wrote  two  comedies  and  two  novels  of  small  merit,  and  an  un- 
trustworthy, but  amusing  Narrative  of  Life  of  .  ,  .  Charlotte 
Charke,  ,  .  .  by  herself  (1755),  reprinted  in  Hunt  and  Glarke's 
Autobiographies  (1822). 

GIBORIUM,  a  name  in  classical  Latin  for  a  drinking-vessel. 
It  is  the  latinized  form  of  the  Gr.  Kii^dspvov,  the  cup-shaped 
seed-vessel  of  the  Egyptian  water-lily,  the  seeds  or  nuts  of  which 
were  known  as  "  Egyptian  beans."    In  the  early  Christian 


Ghurch  the  cibotimm  was  a  canopy  over  the  altar  (^.v.),  supported 
on  columns,  and  from  it  hung  the  receptacle  in  which  was 
reserved  the  consecrated  wafer  of  the  Eucharist.  The  use  of 
the  word  has  probably  been  much  influenced  by  the  early  false 
connexion  with  cibusy  food,  cf.  Agatio,  bishop  of  Pisa  (quoted 
in  Du  Gange,  Gloss,  s.v.)^  "  Giborium  vas  esse  ad  ferendos  cibos." 
In  the  Eastern  Ghurch  the  columns  rested  on  the  altar  itself,  in 
the  Western  they  reached  the  ground.  The  name  was  early 
transferred  from  the  canopy  to  the  vessel  containing  the  reserved 
sacrament,  and  in  the  Western  Ghurch  the  canopy  was  known 
as  a  ''  baldaquin,"  Ital.  baldacchino,  from  BaldaccOj  the  Itilian 
name  of  Bagdad,  and  hence  applied  to  a  rich  kind  of  embroidered 
tapestry  made  there  and  much  used  for  canopies,  &c.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  usual  in  the  Roman  Ghurch  to  use  the  term 
"  pyx "  (7r6fts,  properly  a  vessel  made  of  boxwood)  for  the 
receptacle  for  the  reserved  sacrament  used  in  administering  the 
viaticum  to  the  sick  or  dying.  Medieval  pyxes  and  ciboria  are 
often  beautiful  examples  of  the  goldsmith's,  enameller's  and 
metal-worker's  craft.  They  take  most  usually  the  shape  of  a 
covered  chalice  or  of  a  cylindrical  box  with  conical  or  cylindrical 
cover  surmounted  by  a  cross.  An  exquisite  ciborium  fetched 
£6000  at  the  sale  of  the  Jerdone  Braikenridge  collection  at 
Christie's  in  1 908.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Malmesbury 
Abbey,  and  is  probably  of  13th-century  English  make.  It  is  of 
copper-gilt  and  ornamented  with  champlev6  enamels,  apple  and 
chrysoprase  green,  scarlet,  mauve  and  white,  turquoise  and 
lapis  laztdi,  the  flesh  tints  being  of  a  pale  jasper.  Various 
subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  such  as  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel,  the  brazen  serpent,  the  nativity,  crucifixion  and  re- 
surrection are  represented  on  circular  medallions  on  the  outside. 
It  is  illustrated  in  colours  in  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1897. 

CIBRARK),  LUIGI,  Gottnt  (1802-1870),  Italian  statesman 
and  historian,  descended  from  a  noble  but  impoverished  Pied- 
montese  family,  was  bom  in  Usseglia  on  the  23rd  of  February 
z8o2.  He  won  a  scholarship  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was 
teaching  literature  at  eighteen.  His  verses  to  King  Gharies 
Albert,  then  prince  of  Garignano,  on  the  birth  of  his  son  Victor 
Emmanuel,  attracted  the  prince's  attention  and  proved  the 
beginning  of  a  long  intimacy.  He  entered  the  Sardinian  civil 
service,  and  in  1824  was  appointed  lecturer  on  canon  and  civil 
law.  His  chief  interest  was  the  study  of  ancient  documents, 
and  he  was  sent  to  search  the  archives  of  Switzerland,  France 
and  Germany  for  charters  relating  to  the  history  of  Savoy. 
During  the  war  of  1848,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians 
from  Venice,  Gibrario  was  sent  to  that  city  with  Colli  to  negotiate 
its  union  with  Piedmont.  But  the  proposal  fell  through  when 
the  news  of  the  armistice  between  Eling  Gharies  Albert  and 
Austria  arrived,  and  the  two  delegates  were  made  the  objects 
of  a  hostile  demonstration.  In  October  1848  Gibrario  was  made 
senator,  and  after  the  battle  of  Novara  (March  1849),  when 
Gharies  Albert  abdicated  and  retired  to  a  monastery  near  C)porto, 
Gibrario  and  Count  Giacinto  di  GoUegno  were  sent  as  representa- 
tives of  the  senate  to  express  the  sympathy  of  that  body  with  the 
fallen  king.  He  reached  Oporto  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  after 
staying  there  for  a  month  returned  to  Turin,  which  he  reached 
just  before  the  news  of  Gharies  Albert's  death.  In  May  1852 
he  became  minister  of  finance  in  the  reconstructed  d'Azeglio 
cabinet,  and  later  minister  of  education  in  that  of  Cavour.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  order  of  SS. 
Maurizio  and  Lazzaro.  It  was  he  who  in  1853  dictated  the 
vigorous  memorandum  of  protest  against  the  confiscation  by 
Austria  of  the  property  of  Lombard  exiles  who  had  been 
naturalized  in  Piedmont.  He  strongly  supported  Cavour's 
Crimean  policy  (1855),  and  when  General  La  Marmora  departed 
in  command  of  the  expeditionary  force  and  Cavour  took  the  war 
office,  Gibrario  was  made  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  department  with  great  skill,  and  ably 
seconded  Cavour  in  bringing  about  the  admission  of  Piedmont 
to  the  congress  of  Paris  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  great  powers. 
On  retiring  from  the  foreign  office  Gibrario  was  created  count. 
In   i860  he  acted  as  mediator  between  Victor  Emmanuel's 
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gDvemment  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  and  arranged  a 
treaty  by  which  the  latter's  liberties  were  guaranteed.  After 
the  war  of  1866  by  which  Austria  lost  Venetia,  Cibrario  negotiated 
with  that  government  for  the  restitution  of  state  papers  and  art 
treasures  removed  by  it  from  Lombardy  and  Venetia  to  Vienna. 
He  died  in  October  1870,  near  Said,  on  the  lake  of  Garda. 

His  most  important  work  was  his  Economia  poliiica  del  medio 
€00  (Turin,  1839),  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  at  the  time, 
but  is  now  of  little  value.  His  SchiavUil  e  servaggio  (Milan, 
1868-1869)  gave  an  accoimt  of  the  development  and  abolition 
of  slavery  and  serfdom.  Among  his  historical  writings  the 
following  deserve  mention: — Delle  artiglierie  dal  ijoo  al  1^00 
(Turin,  1847) ;  Origini  ....  ddla  monarchia  di  Savoia  (Turin, 
1854);  Degli  ordini  cavaUereschi  (Turin,  1846);  Degli  ordini 
religiosi  (Turin,  1845);  ^^^  the  Memorie  Segrete  of  Charles 
Albert,  written  by  order  of  Victor  Enunanuel  but  afterwards 
withdrawn.  Cibrario  was  a  good  example  of  the  loyal,  industrious, 
honest  Piedmontese  aristocrat  of  the  old  school. 

His  biography  has  been  written  by  F.  Odorici,  II  Conk  L.  Cibrario 
(Florence,  1872).  (L.  V.*) 

CICADA  (Cicadidae)y  insects  of  the  homopterous  division  of 
the  Hemiptera,  generally  of  large  size,  with  the  femora  of  the 
anterior  legs  toothed  below,  two  pairs  of  large  clear  wings,  and 
prominent  compound  eyes.  Cicadas  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  shrill  song  of  the  males,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  heard 
in  concert  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  The  vocal 
organs,  of  which  there  is  a  pair  in  the  thorax,  protected  by  an 
opercular  plate,  are  quite  unlike  the  soimding  organs  of  other 
insects.  Each  consists  in  essence  of  a  tightly  stretched  membrane 
or  drum  which  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  rapid  vibration  by  a 
powerful  muscle  attached  to  its  inner  surface  and  passing  thence 
downwards  to  the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  Although  no 
auditory  organs  have  been  found  in  the  females,  the  song  of  the 
males  is  believed  to  serve  as  a  sexual  call.  Cicadas  are  also 
noteworthy  for  their  longevity,  which  so  far  as  is  known  surpasses^ 
that  of  all  other  insects.  By  means  of  a  saw-like  ovipositor  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  branches  of  trees.  Upon  hatching, 
the  young,  which  differ  from  the  adult  in  possessing  long  antennae 
and  a  pair  of  powerful  fossorial  anterior  legs,  fall  to  the  ground, 
burrow  below  the  surface,  and  spend  a  prolonged  subterranean 
larval  existence  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  vegetation.  After 
many  years  the  larva  is  transformed  into  the  pupa  or  nymph, 
which  is  distinguishable  principally  by  the  shortness  of  its 
antennae  and  the  presence  of  wing  pads.  After  a  brief  existence 
the  pupa  emerges  from  the  ground,  and,  holding  on  to  a  plant 
stem  by  means  of  its  powerful  front  legs,  sets  free  the  perfect 
insect  through  a  slit  along  the  median  dorsal  line  of  the  thorax. 
In  some  cases  the  pupa  upon  emerging  constructs  a  chinmey  of 
soil,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  In  one  of  the  best-known 
species.  Cicada  septemdecimj  from  North  America,  the  life-cycle 
is  said  to  extend  over  seventeen  years.  Cicadas  are  particularly 
abimdant  in  the  tropics,  where  the  largest  forms  are  found. 
They  also  occur  in  temperate  countries,  and  were  well  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  One  species  only  is  found 
in  England,  where  it  is  restricted  to  the  southern  counties  but 
is  an  insect  not  commonly  met  with. 

CICELY,  Myrrhis  odorata  (natural  order  Umbelliferae),  a 
perennial  herb  with  a  leafy  hollow  stem,  2  to  3  ft.  high,  much 
divided  leaves,  whitish  beneath,  a  large  sheathing  base,  and 
terminal  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  the  outer  ones  only  of 
which  are  fertile.  The  fruit  is  dark  brown,  long  (}  to  i  in.), 
narrow  and  beaked.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  central  and  southern 
Europe,  and  is  found  in  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  pastures, 
usually  near  houses.  It  has  aromatic  and  stimulant  properties 
and  was  formerly  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

CICBROf  the  name  of  two  families  of  ancient  Rome.  It  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  deer  (pulse),  in  which  case  it  would  be 
analogous  to  such  names  as  Lenttdus,  Tuhero^  Piso,  Of  one 
family,  of  the  plebeian  Claudian  gensy  only  a  single  member, 
Gains  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  in  454  B.C.,  is  known.  The  other 
family  was  a  branch  of  the  Tullii,  settled  from  an  ancient  period 
at  Arpinum.    This  family,  four  of  whose  members  are  noticed 


specially  below,  did  not  achieve  more  than  municipal  eminence 
until  the  time  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  great  orator. 

I.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (106-43  b.c),  Roman  orator  and 
politician,  was  bom  at  Arpinum  on  the  3rd  of  January  106  B.C. 
His  mother,  Helvia,  is  said  to  have  been  of  good  family.  His 
father  was  by  some  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Attius 
Tullius,  the  Volscian  host  of  Coriolanus,  while  spiteful  persons 
declared  him  to  have  been  a  fuller;  in  any  case  he  was  a  Roman 
knight  with  property  at  Arpinum  and  a  house  in  Rome.  His 
health  was  weak,  and  he  generally  lived  at  Arpinum,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  Cicero  spent  his  boyhood 
partly  in  his  native  town  and  partly  at  Rome.  The  poet  Archias, 
he  says,  first  inspired  him  with  the  love  of  literature.  He  was 
much  impressed  by  the  teaching  of  Phaedrus,  the  Epicurean, 
at  a  period  before  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis;  he  studied 
dialectic  under  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  in  SS  B.C.  attended  the 
lectures  of  Philo,  the  head  of  the  Academic  school,  whose  devoted 
pupil  he  became.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Molo  (Molon)  of 
Rhodes,  and  law  under  the  guidance  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola, 
the  augur  and  jurisconsult.  After  the  death  of  the  augur,  he 
transferred  himself  to  the  care  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
pontifex  maxitmiSy  a  still  more  famous  jurisconsult,  nephew  of 
the  augur.  His  literary  education  at  this  period  consisted  largely 
of  verse-writing  and  making  translations  from  Greek  authors. 
We  hear  of  an  early  poem  named  PonHus  Glaucus  the  subject 
of  which  is  uncertain,  and  of  translations  of  Xenophon's  Oecono- 
mica  and  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.  Considerable  fragments  of 
the  latter  work  are  still  extant.  To  this  period  also  belongs  his 
de  Inventione  rhetorica^  of  which  he  afterwards  spoke  lightly 
{de  Oral,  i.  $),  but  which  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  in  the  middle 
ages.  Cicero  also,  according  to  Roman  practice,  received 
military  training.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  served  in  the  social 
war  successively  under  Pompeius  Strabo  and, Sulla  (89  B.C.). 
In  the  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  has  sympathies  were  with 
SuUa,  but  he  did  not  take  up  arms  {Sext,  Rose,  136,  142). 

His  forensic  life  begins  in  81  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
A  speech  delivered  in  this  year,  pro  Quinciioy  is  still  extant;  it 
is  concerned  with  a  technical  point  of  law  and  has  little  literary 
merit.  In  the  following  year  he  made  his  celebrated  defence  of 
Sextus  Roscius  on  a  charge  of  parricide.  He  subsequentiy 
defended  a  woman  of  Arretium,  whose  freedom  was  impugned 
on  the  ground  that  Sulla  had  confiscated  the  teiritory  of  that 
town.  Cicero  then  left  Rome  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
travelled  for  two  years  in  the  East.  Se  studied  philosophy  at 
Athens  under  various  teachers,  notably  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 
founder  of  the  Old  Academy,  a  combination  of  Stoicism,  Platon- 
ism  and  Peripateticism.  In  Asia  he  attended  the  courses  of 
Xenocles,  Dionysius  and  Menippus,  and  in  Rhodes  those  of 
Posidonius,  the  famous  Stoic.  In  Rhodes  also  he  studied 
rhetoric  once  more  under  Molo,  to  whom  he  ascribes  a  decisive 
influence  upon  the  development  of  his  literary  style.  He  had 
previously  affected  the  florid,  or  Asiatic,  style  of  oratory  then 
current  in  Rome.  The  chief  faults  of  this  were  excess  of  orna- 
ment,* antithesis,  alliteration  and  assonance,  monotony  of 
rhythm,  and  the  insertion  of  words  purely  for  rhythmical  effect. 
Molo,  he  says,  rebuked  his  youthful  extravagance  and  he  came 
back  "  a  changed  man."^ 

He  returned  to  Rome  in  77  B.C.,  and  appears  to  have  married  at 
this  time  Terentia,  a  rich  woman  with  a  domineering  temper, 
to  whom  many  of  his  subsequent  embarrassments  were  due.* 
He  engaged  at  once  in  forensic  and  political  life.  He  was 
quaestor  in  75,  and  was  sent  to  Lilybaeum  to  supervise  the  corn 
supply.  His  connexion  with  Sicily  led  him  to  come  forward  in 
70  B.C.,  when  curule-aedile  elect,  to  prosecute  Gains  Verres,  who 
had  oppressed  the  island  for  three  years.  Cicero  seldom  prose- 
cuted, but  it  was  the  custom  at  Rome  for  a  rising  politician  to 

*  Brutus  J  §  31^  "  (Molon)  dedit  operam  .  .  .  ut  nimia  redundantis 
mos  at  supra  fluentis  iuveniii  quadam  dicendi  impunitate  et  licentia 
reprimeret  et  quasi  extra  ripas  diflluentis  coerceret." 

*  According  to  Plutarch  she  urged  her  husband  to  take  vigorous 
action  against  Catiline,  who  had  compromised  her  half-sister  Fabia, 
a  vestal  virgin;  also  to  give  evidence  against  Clodius,. being  jealous 
of  his  sister  Clodia. 
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win  his  spurs  by  attacking  a  notable  offender  {pro  Caelio^  73). 
In  the  following  year  he  defended  Marcus  (or  Manius)  Fonteius 
on  a  charge  of  extortion  in  Gaul,  using  various  arguments  which 
might  equally  well  have  been  advanced  on  behalf  of  Verres himself . 

In  68  B.C.  his  letters  begin,  from  which  (and  especially  those  to 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  his  "  second  self  ")  we  obtain  wholly 
unique  knowledge  of  Roman  life  and  history.  In  66  B.C.  he  was 
praetor,  and  was  called  upon  to  hear  cases  of  extortion.  In  the 
same  year  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  proposal  of  Gains  Manilius 
to  transfer  the  command  against  Mithradates  from  Lucullus  to 
Pompey  {de  Lege  Manilia),  and  delivered  his  clever  but  dis- 
ingenuous defence  of  Aulus  Cluentius  {pro  Cltientio).  At  this 
time  he  was  a  prospective  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
was  obliged  by  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  towards  "  new  men  " 
to  look  for  help  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  In  65  B.C.  he  even 
thought  of  defending  Catiline  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  and 
delivered  two  brilliant  speeches  on  behalf  of  Gains  Cornelius, 
tribune  in  67  B.C.,  a  leader  of  the  democratic  party.  In  64  B.C. 
he  lost  his  father  and  his  son  Marcus  was  born.  The  optimates 
finally  decided  to  support  him  for  the  consulship  in  order  to 
keep  out  Catiline,  and  he  eagerly  embraced  the  "  good  cause," 
his  affection  for  which  from  this  time  onward  never  varied, 
though  his  actions  were  not  always  consistent. 

The  public  career  of  Cicero  henceforth  is  largely  covered  by 
the  general  article  on  Rome:  History y  II.  "  The  Republic,"  ad 
fin.  The  year  of  his  consulship  (63)  was  one  of  amazing  activity, 
both  administrative  and  oratorical.  Besides  the  three  speeches 
against  Publius  Rullus  and  the  four  against  Catiline,  he  delivered 
a  number  of  others,  among  which  that  on  behalf  of  Gains  Rabirius 
is  especially  notable.  The  charge  was  that  Rabirius  {q.v.)  had 
killed  Satuminus  in  100  B.C.,  and  by  bringing  it  the  democrats 
challenged  the  right  of  the  senate  to  declare  a  man  a  public 
enemy.  Cicero,  therefore,  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  which 
would  threaten  himself  from  his  execution  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators.  He  trusted,  however,  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  nobles.  In  this  he  was  disappointed.  They  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  "  new  man,"  and  were  jealous  of  the  great  house 
upon  the  Palatine  which  he  acquired  at  this  time.  Caesar  had 
made  every  possible  effort  to  conciliate  Cicero,^  but,  when  all 
overtures  failed,  allowed  Publius  Clodius  to  attack  him.  Cicero 
found  himself  deserted,  and  on  the  advice  of  Cato  went  into  exile 
to  avoid  bloodshed.  He  left  Rome  at  the  end  of  March  58,  and 
arrived  on  the  23rd  of  May  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  remained 
in  the  deepest  dejection  until  the  end  of  November,  when  he 
went  to  Dyrrhachium  (Durazzo)  awaiting  his  recall.  He  left 
for  Italy  on  the  4th  of  August  57,  and  on  arriving  at  Brundisium 
(Brindisi)  found  that  he  had  been  recalled  by  a  law  passed  by  the 
comitia  on  the  very  day  of  his  departure.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes,  but  did  not  find 
the  nobles  at  all  eager  to  give  him  comi>ensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  house  and  villas,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Clodius. 
He  was  soon  encouraged  by  the  growing  coolness  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar  to  attack  the  acts  of  Caesar  during  his 
consulship,  and  after  his  successful  defence  of  Publius  Sestius 
on  the  loth  of  March  he  proposed  on  the  5  th  of  April  that  the 
senate  should  on  the  15th  of  May  discuss  Caesar's  distribution 
of  the  Campanian  land.  This  brought  about  the  conference  of 
Luca  (Lucca).  Cicero  was  again  deserted  by  his  supporters  and 
threatened  with  fresh  exile.  He  was  forced  to  publish  a  "  re- 
cantation," probably  the  speech  de  Provinciis  ConsularibuSy 
and  in  a  private  letter  says  frankly,  "  I  know  that  I  have  been  a 
regular  ass."  His  conduct  for  the  next  three  years  teems  with 
inconsistencies  which  we  may  deplore  but  cannot  pass  over. 
He  was  obliged  to  defend  in  54  Publius  Vatinius,  whom  he  had 
fiercely  attacked  during  the  trial  of  Sestius;  also  Aulus  Gabinius, 
one  of  the  consuls  to  whom  his  exile  was  due;  and  Rabirius 
Postumus,  an  agent  of  Gabinius.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  a 
violent  speech  in  the  senate  in  55  against  Lucius  Piso,  the  col- 

*  Caesar,  at  one  time,  offered  him  a  place  on  the  coalition,  which 
on  his  refusal  became  a  triumvirate  {AU.  ii.  3.  3;  Prov.  Cons.  41), 
and  afterwards  a  post  on  his  commission  for  the  division  of  the 
Campanian  land,  or  a  legatio  libera. 


league  of  Gabinixis  in  58.  We  know  from  his  letters  that  he 
accepted  financial  aid  from  Caesar,  but  that  he  repaid  the  loan 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  easily  deceived.  He  was  always  an  optimist,  and  thought 
that  he  was  bringing  good  influence  to  bear  upon  Caesar  as 
afterwards  upon  Octavian.  His  actions,  however,  when  Caesar's 
projects  became  manifest,  sufficiently  vindicated  his  honesty. 
During  these  imhappy  years  he  took  refuge  in  literature.  The  de 
Oraiore  was  written  in  55  B.C.,  the  de  Repuhlica  in  54,  and  the  de 
Legibus  at  any  rate  begun  in  52.  The  latter  year  is  famous  for 
the  murder  of  Clodius  by  T.  Annius  Milo  on  the  Appian  Way 
(on  the  1 8th  of  January),  which  brought  about  the  appointment 
of  Pompey  as  sole  consul  and  the  passing  of  the  special  laws 
dealing  with  rioting  and  bribery.  Cicero  took  an  active  part  in 
the  trials  which  followed,  both  as  a  defender  of  Milo  and  his 
adherents  and  as  a  prosecutor  of  the  opposite  faction.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  greatly  to  his  annoyance,  he  was  sent  to  govern 
Cilicia  under  the  provisions  of  Pompey's  law  (see  Pompey  and 
Rome:  History).  His  reluctance  to  leave  Rome,  already  shown 
by  his  refusal  to  take  a  province,  after  his  praetorship  and 
consulship,  was  increased  by  the  inclination  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  then  a  widow,  to  marry  again.^  During  his  absence  she 
married  the  profligate  spendthrift,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

The  province  of  Cilicia  was  a  large  one.  It  included,  in 
addition  to  Cilicia  proper,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia 
and  Cyprus,  as  well  as  a  protectorate  over  the  dient  kingdoms  of 
Cappadocia  and  Galatia.  There  was  also  danger  of  a  Parthian 
inroad.  Cicero's  legate  was  his  brother  Quii^tius  Cicero  (below), 
an  experienced  soldier  who  had  gained  great  distinction  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul.  The  fears  of  Parthian  invasion  were  not  realized, 
but  Cicero,  after  suppressing  a  revolt  in  Cappadocia,  undertook 
military  operations  against  the  hUl-tribes  of  the  Amanus  and 
captured  the  town  of  Pindenissus  after  a  siege  of  forty-six  days. 
^  A  supplicatio  in  his  honour  was  voted  by  the  senate.  The  early 
months  of  50  were  occupied  by  the  administration  of  justice, 
chiefly  at  Laodicea,  and  by  various  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
distress  in  the  province  caused  by  the  exactions  of  his  predecessor, 
Appius  Claudius.  He  had  to  withstand  pressure  from  influential 
persons  (e.g.  M.  Brutus,who  had  business  interests  in  his  province), 
and  refused  to  provide  his  friends  with  wild  beasts  for  their 
games  in  Rome.  Leaving  his  province  on  the  earliest  opportunity, 
he  reached  Brimdisium  on  the  24th  of  November,  and  found  civil 
war  inevitable.  He  went  to  Rome  on  the  4th  of  January,  but 
did  not  enter  the  city,  since  he  aspired  to  a  triumph  for  his 
successes.*  After  the  outbreak  of  war  he  was  placed  by  Pompey 
in  charge  of  the  Campanian  coast.  After  much  irresolution  he 
refused  Caesar's  invitations  and  resolved  to  join  Pompey's 
forces  in  Greece.  He  was  shocked  by  the  ferocious  language  of 
his  party,  and  himself  gave  offence  by  his  bitter  jests  (Plut. 
Cic.  38).  Through  illness  he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus,  but  afterwards  was  offered  the  command  by  Cato 
the  Younger  at  Corcyra,  and  was  threatened  with  death  by  the 
young  Cn.  Pomi>eius  when  he  refused  to  accept  it.  Thinking  it 
useless  to  continue  the  struggle,  he  sailed  to  Bnmdisium,  where 
he  remained  until  the  12th  of  August  47,  when,  after  receiving 
a  kind  letter  from  Caesar,  he  went  to  Rome.  Under  Caesar's 
dictatorship  Cicero  abstained  from  politics.  His  voice  was 
raised  on  three  occasions  only:  once  in  the  senate  in  46  to  praise 
Caesar's  clemency  to  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  {pro  Marcello),  to 
plead  in  the  same  year  before  Caesar  for  Quintus  Ligarius,  and  in 
45  on  behalf  of  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  also  before  Caesar. 
He  suffered  greatly  from  family  troubles  at  this  period.  In  46, 
his  patience  giving  way,  he  divorced  Terentia,  and  married  his 
yoimg  and  wealthy  ward  Publilia.    Then  came  the  greatest  grief 


*  Att.  vii.  8. 5  "est  enim  iiftop^v  AwtiroXtTcw)|i4i»ou  xpcw^ttXInyv esse." 
•She  was  married  in  63  B.c.  to  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  whom 
Cicero  found  a  model  son-in-law.  He  appears  to  have  died  before 
56,  since  in  that  year  Tullia  was  betrothed  to  Furius  Crassipes 
j;quaestor  in  Bithynia  in  5 1 ) .  It  is  not  known  if  this  marriage  actually 
took  place. 

^  That  the  loss  of  his  triumph  rankled  in  his  mind  may  be  seen 
from  Brutus,  §  255:  "  hanc  gloriam  .  .  .  tuae  quidem  supplicationf 
non,  sed  triumphis  multorum  antepono." 
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of  his  life,  the  death  of  Tullia,  his  beloved  daughter.  He  shortly 
afterwards  divorced  Publilia,  who  had  been  jealous  of  Tullia's 
influence  and  proved  unsympathetic.  To  solace  his  troubles 
he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature.  To  this  period  belong 
several  famous  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works,  the  Brutus, 
Orator f  Partitiones  Oratoriae,  Paradoxa,  Academica,  de  Finibus, 
Tusculan  DispukUionSy  together  with  other  works  now  lost,  such 
as  his  Laus  CatoniSy  Consolatio  and  Hortensius. 

His  repose  was  broken  by  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15  th  of 
March  44,  to  which  he  was  not  a  party.  On  the  17th  of  March 
he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  senate  urging  a  general  amnesty  like 
that  declared  in  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  conspirators  had  only  removed 
the  despot  and  left  the  despotism,  he  again  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  produced  the 
de  Naiura  Deoruniy  de  Divinationey  de  Faio,  Cato  maior  (or  de 
Senectute),  Laelius  (or  de  Amkitia),  and  began  his  treatise  de 
Officiis.  To  this  period  also  belongs  his  lost  work  de  Gloria. 
He  then  projected  a  journey  to  Greece  in  order  to  see  his  son 
Marcus,  then  studying  at  Athens,  of  whose  behaviour  he  heard 
imf  avourable  reports.  He  reached  Syracuse  on  the  ist  of  August, 
having  during  the  voyage  written  from  memory  a  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Topica.  He  was  driven  back  by  unfavourable 
winds  to  Leucopetra,  and  then,  hearing  better  news,  returned  to 
Rome  on  the  21st  of  August.  He  was  bitterly  attacked  by 
Marcus  Antonius  (Mark  Antony)  in  the  senate  on  the  ist  of 
September  for  not  being  present  there,  and  on  the  next  day 
replied  in  his  First  Philippic,  He  then  left  Rome  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  completion  of  the  de  Officiis,  and  to  the  composition 
of  his  famous  Second  PhilippiCy  which  was  never  delivered,  but 
was  circulated,  at  first  privately,  after  Antony's  departure  from 
Rome  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  28th  of  November. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  from 
that  time  forward  led  the  republican  party  in  the  senate.  His 
policy,  stated  briefly,  was  to  make  use  of  Octavian,  whose  name 
was  all-powerful  with  the  veterans,  imtil  new  legions  had  been 
raised  which  would  follow  the  republican  commanders  {PhU,  xi. 
39).  Cicero  pledged  his  credit  for  the  loyalty  of  Octavian,  who 
styled  him  "  father  "  and  affected  to  take  his  advice  on  all 
occasions  {Epp,  ad  Brut,  i.  17.  5).  Cicero,  an  incurable  optimist 
in  politics,  may  have  convinced  himself  of  Octavian's  sincerity. 
The  breach,  however,  was  bound  to  come,  and  the  saying, 
maliciously  attributed  to  Cicero,  that  Octavian  was  an  "  excellent 
youth  who  must  be  praised  and — sent  to  another  place,"  neatly 
expresses  the  popular  view  of  the  situation.*  Cicero  was  sharply 
criticized  by  M.  Junius  Brutus  for  truckling  to  Octavian  while 
showing  irreconcilable  enmity  to  Antony  and  Lepidus  {ad  Brut. 
i.  16.  4,  i.  15.  9);  but  Brutus  was  safe  in  his  province,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  other  course  was  open  to  a  politician  in 
Rome.  Whether  Cicero  was  right  or  wrong,  none  can  question 
his  amazing  energy.  He  delivered  his  long  series  of  Philippics 
at  Rome,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  various 
provincial  governors  and  commanders,  all  short-sighted  and 
selfish,  and  several  of  them  half-hearted,  endeavouring  to  keep 
each  man  in  his  place  and  to  elaborate  a  common  plan  of  opera- 
tions. He  was  naturally  included  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
though  it  is  said  that  Octavian  fought  long  on  his  behalf,  and 
was  slain  near  Formiae  on  the  7  th  of  December  43.  He  had  a 
ship  near  in  which  he  had  previously  attempted  to  fly,  but  being 
cast  back  by  unfavourable  winds  he  returned  to  his  villa,  saying, 
"  Let  me  die  in  the  country  which  I  have  often  saved."  His 
head  and  hands  were  sent  to  Rome  and  nailed  to  the  rostra, 
after  Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony  and  widow  of  Clodius,  had  thrust 
a  hairpin  through  the  tongue. 

Works, — The  literary  works  of  Cicero  may  be  classed  as  (i) 
rhetorical;  (2)  oratorical^ J^)  philosophical  and  political;  (4) 
epistolary.  ""^ 

G.)  Rhetorical.^ — His    chief   works  of  this  kind  are:   (a)  de 

^  Fam.  xi.  20  "  laudandum  adolescentem,  omandum,  toUendum.*' 
*  With  these  it  is  usual  to  include  a  treatise  to  Herennius  by  an 
anonymous  author,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  in  modern  times  gener- 
ally identified  with  a  person  named  Cornificius,  quoted  by  Quintilian 


Oratore,  a  treatise  in  three  books  dedicated  to  his  brother  Quintus. ' 
*^e  discussion  is  conducted  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  which  is 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  91  B.C.  chiefly  between  the  two 
orators  L.  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius.  The  first  book  deals  with 
the  studies  necessary  for  an  orator;  the  second  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  matter;  the  third  with  the  form  and  delivery 
of  a  speech.  Cicero  says  of  this  work  in  a  letter  {Fam,  i.  9.  23) 
that  it "  does  not  deal  in  hackneyed  rules  and  embraces  the  whole 
theory  of  oratory  as  laid  down  by  Isocrates  and  Aristotle." 
{b)  Brutus,  or  de  darts  oratoribus,  a  history  of  Roman  eloquence 
containing  much  valuable  information  about  his  predecessors, 
drawn  largely  from  the  Chronicle  {liber. antuUis)  of  Atticus  (§§  14, 
15).  {c)  Orator,  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  sketching  a  portrait 
of  the  perfect  and  ideal  ofator,  Cicero's  last  word  on  oratory. 
The  sum  of  his  conclusion  is  that  the  perfect  orator  must  also 
be  a  perfect  man.  Cicero  says  of  this  work  that  he  has  *^  con- 
centrated in  it  all  his  taste  "  {Fam.  vi.  18. 4) .  The  three  treatises 
are  intended  to  form  a  continuous  series  containing  a  complete 
system  of  rhetorical  training. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  here  a  feature  of  Ciceronian 

FTOse  on  which  singular  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  inquiry, 
n  the  de  Oratore^  iii.  I7^  sqq.,  he  considers  the  element  of  rhythm 
or  metre  in  prose,  and  in  the  Orator  (174-226)  he  returns  to  the 
subject  and  discusses  it  at  length.  His  main  point  is  that  prose 
should  be  metrical  in  character,  though  it  should  not  be  entirely 
metrical,  since  this  would  be  poetry  {Oratory  220).  Greek  writers 
relied  for  metrical  effect  in  prose  on  those  feet  which  were  not  much 
used  in  poetry.  Aristotle  recommended  the  paean  %^y  u  — •  Cicero 
preferred  the  cretic  -w~i  which  he  says  is  the  metrical  equivalent 
of  the  paean.  Demosthenes  was  especially  fond  of  the  cretic.  ^ 
Rhythm  pervades  the  whole  sentence  but  is  most  important  at  the  " 
end  or  clausula,  where  the  swell  of  the  period  sinks  to  rest.  The  ears 
of  the  Romans  were  incredibly  sensitive  to  such  points.  We  are 
told  that  an  assembly  was  stirred  to  wild  applause  by  a  double 
trochee  -v-u.*  If  the  order  were  changed,  Cicero  says,  the* 
effect  would  be  lost.  The  same  rhythm  should  be  found  in  the 
membra  which  compose  the  sentence.  He  quotes  a  passage  from 
one  of  his  own  speeches  in  which  any  change  in  the  order  would 
destroy  the  rhythm.  Cicero  gives  various  dausulae  which  his  ears 
told  him  to  be  good  or  bad,  but  his  remarks  are  desultory,  as  also  are 
those  of  QuinriUan,  whose  examples  were  largely  drawn  from  Cicero's 
writings.  It  was  left  for  modern  research  to  discover  rules  of  har- 
mony which  the  Romans  obeyed  unconsciously.  Other  investigators 
had  shown  that  Cicero's  dausulae  are  generally  variations  ci  some 
three  or  four  forms  in  which  the  rhythm  is  trochaic  Dr  Thaddaeus 
Zielinski  of  St  Petersburg,  after  examining  all  the  dausulae  in 
Cicero's  speeches,  finds  that  they  are  govemwl  by  a  law.  In  every 
clausula  tnere  is  a  basis  followed  by  a  cadence.  The  basis  consists 
of  a  cretic  or  its  metrical  equivalent.^  This  is  followed  by  a  cadence 
trochaic  in  character,  but  varying  in  length.  The  three  favourite 
forms  are  (i.)  -v — o*  (ii-)  "u — y^ut  (iiiO  "o — v~^*  These 
he  styles  verae  (V).  Other  frequent  dausulae r  which  he  terms 
Hcitae  (L),  are  those  in  which  a  long  syllable  is  resolved,  as  in  verse, 
into  two  shorts,  e,g.  Bssl^  vHltSUiir,  These  two  classes,  V  and  Z,  incl ude 
86  %  of  the  dausulae  in  the  orations.  Some  rarer  dausulae  which  he 
terms  M  {=malae)  introduce  no  Jiew  principle.  There  remain  two 
interesting  forms,  viz.  S{^selectae),  in  which  a  spondee  is  substituted 

for   a   trochee  in  the  cadence,  e.g.    -v ,  this  being  done 

for  special  emphasis,  and  P  {^pessimae),  where  a  dactyl  is  so  used, 
e.g.  -V  —  vw-C^i  this  being  the  heroica  dausula  condemned 
by  Quintilian.  Similar  rules  apply  to  the  membra  of  the  sentence, 
though  in  these  the  5  and  P  forms  are  more  frequent,  harmony  being 
restored  in  the  dausula. 

These  results  apply  not  only  to  the  speeches  but  also  to  the 

(iii.  I.  21).  This  is  a  manual  of  rhetoric  derived  from  Greek  sources 
with  illustrations  of  figures  drawn  from  Roman  orators.  Cicero's 
juvenile  work  de  Inventione  appears  to  be  drawn  partly  from  this 
and  partly  from  a  treatise  by  Hermagoras.  Thb  is  a  slight  pro- 
duction and  does  not  require  detailed  notice.  Other  minor  works 
written  in  later  .life,  suclf  as  the  Partitiones  Oratoriae,  a  catechism 
of  rhetoric,  in  which  instruction  is  given  by  Cicero  to  his  son  Marcus; 
the  Topica,  and  an  introduction  to  a  translation  of  the  speeches 
delivered  by  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  for  and  against  Ctesiphon, 
styled  de  Optimo  genere  oratorum,  also  need  only  be  mentioned. 

'  Orator,  §  214  "  patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  fill  compr6- 
bavit — ^hoc  dichoreo  tantus  clamor  contionis  excitatus  est  ut  admira- 
bile  esset.  Quaero,  nonne  id  numerus  efficerit?  Verborum  ordinem 
immuta,  fac  sic;  '  Comprobavit  fili  temeritas  '  jam  nihil  erit." 

*  This  theory  is  partly  anticipated  by  Terentianus  Maurus  (c.  A.D. 
290),  who  says  of  the  cretic  (v.  1440  sqq.) : — 

"  Plurimura  orantes  decebit  quando  paene  in  ultimo 
Obtinet  sedem  beatam,  terminet  si  clausulam 
Dactyl  us  spondeus  imam,  nee  trochaeum  respuo; 
Plenius  tractatur  istud  arte  prosa  rhietorum.* 
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philoBOplncal  -vritings  and  the  more  elaborate  letters,  and  with 
modificatkass  to  other  rhythmical  prose,  e.g.  that  of  Pliny  and 
Seneca.  Rhythm  was  avoided  by  Caesar  who  was  an  Atticist,  and 
by  Sallust  who  was  an  archaist.  Livy's  practice  is  exactly  opposite 
to  that  erf  Cieero,  since  he  has  a  marked  preference  for  the  S  forms, 
thereby  exemplifying  Cicero's  saying  that  long  syllables  are  more 
appropriate  to  history  than  to  oratory.^ 

(ii.)  Speeches. — ^These  were  generally  delivered  before  the  senate 
or  people,  if  political  in  character,  and  before  jurors  sitting  in 
a  quaesHOy  if  judicial.  The  speech  against  Vatinius  was  an  attack 
upon  a  witness  under  examination;  that  de  Dotno  was  made 
before  the  Pontifices;  that  fro  C.  Rabirio  perduellionis  reo  in 
the  course  of  a  provocatio  to  the  people;  and  those  pro  Ligario 
and  pro  rege  Deiotaro  before  Caesar.  The  five  orations  com- 
posing the  Actio  Secunda  in  V  err  em  were  never  spoken,  but 
written  after  Verres  had  gone  into  exile.  The  Second  Philippic 
also  was  not  delivered  but  issued  as  a  pamphlet.  Cicero's  speech 
for  Milo  at  his  trial  was  not  a  success,  though,  as  Quintilian 
(ix.  2.  54)  quotes  from  it,  as  taken  down  by  shorthand  reporters, 
an  example  of  a  rhetorical  figure  well  used,  it  cannot  have  been 
such  a  failure  as  is  alleged  by  later  writers.  The  extant  speech 
was  written  by  Cicero  at  his  leisure.  None  of  the  other  speeches 
are  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  were  delivered.  Cicero's 
method  was  to  construct  a  commetUarius  or  skeleton  of  his 
speech,  which  he  used  when  speaking.  If  he  was  pleased  with 
a  speech  he  then  wrote  it  out  for  publication.  Sometimes  he 
omitted  in  the  written  speech  a  subject  on  which  he  had  spoken. 
A  record  of  this  is  sometimes  preserved:  e.g.  "  de  Postumi 
criminibus  "  (Mur.  51), "  de  teste  Fufio  '*  (Gael.  19).  These  com- 
mentarii  were  published  by  his  freedman  Tiro  and  are  quoted 
by  Asconius  {ad  Or  at.  in  Toga  Candida,  p.  87). 

Cicero  in  his  speeches  must  be  given  all  the  privileges  of  an 
advocate.  Sometimes  he  had  a  bad  client;  he  naively  confesses 
the  straits  to  which  he  was  put  when  defending  Scamander 
(C/«.  51;  cf.  PhU.  xiii.  26).  He  thought  of  defending  CatUine, 
though  he  says  that  his  guilt  is  clear  as  noon-day  {Att.  i.  1-2 
and  2.  i).  Sometimes  the  brief  which  he  held  at  the  moment 
compelled  him  to  take  a  view  of  facts  contrary  to  that  which 
he  had  previously  advocated.  Thus  in  the  pro  Caecina  he 
alleges  judicial  corruption  against  a  witness^  Falcula,  while  in 
the  pro  Clueniio  he  contends  that  the  offence  was  not  proved 
(Caec.  28,  Clu.  103).  He  says  quite  openly  that  "  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  statements  in  his  speeches  express  his 
real  opinions  "  (Clu.  139).  It  is  therefore  idle  to  reproach  him 
with  inconsistencies,  though  these  are  sometimes  very  singular. 
Thus  in  the  pro  Cornelio  he  speaks  with  praise  of  Aulus  Gabinius, 
who,  when  a  colleague  vetoed  his  proposal,  proceeded  to  depose 
him  after  the  precedent  set  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  (Asconius  in 
Cornel,  p.  7 1) .  In  the  pro  CluenHo,  1 1 1 ,  he  contends  that  nothing 
is  easier  than  for  a  new  man  to  rise  at  Rome.  In  the  pro  Caelio 
he  says  that  Catiline  had  in  him  undeveloped  germs  of  the  greatest 
virtues,  and  that  it  was  the  good  in  him  that  made  him  so 
dangerous  (Cad.  12-14).  He  sometimes  deliberately  puts  the 
case  upon  a  wrong  issue.  In  the  pro  Milone  he  says  that  either 
Milo  must  have  lain  in  wait  for  Clodius  or  Clodius  for  Milo, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  truth,  that  the  encounter  was  due  to 
chance.  He  used  to  boast  that  he  had  cast  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Cluentius  (Quintil.  ii.  17-21). 

Cicero  had  a  perfect  mastery  of  all  weapons  wielded  by  a 
pleader  in  Rome.  He  was  specially  famous  for  his  pathos,  and 
for  this  reason,  when  several  counsels  were  employed,  always 
spoke  last  (Oral.  130).  A  splendid  specimen  of  pathos  is  to  be 
found  in  his  account  of  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the 
Sicilian  captains  ( Verr.  (Act,  ii.)  v.  106-1 2  2) .  Much  exaggeration 
was  permitted  to  a  Roman  orator.  Thus  Cicero  frequently 
speaks  as  if  his  client  were  to  be  put  to  death,  though  a  criminal 
could  always  evade  capital  consequences  by  going  into  exile. 
His  enemies  scoffed  at  his  "  tear-drops."  He  indulged  in  the 
more  violent  invective,  which,  though  shocking  to  a  modern 
reader,  e.g.  in  his  speeches  against  Vatinius  and  Piso»  was  not 
offensive  to  Roman  taste  (de  Oral.  ii.  316-290).    He  was  much 

*  Orator  J  §  212  "  cursum  contentiones  magis  requirunt,  exposi- 
tiones  rerum  tarditatem." 


criticized  for  his  jokes,  and  even  Quintilian  (ii.  17-21)  regrets 
that  he  made  so  many  in  his  speeches.  He  could  never  resist 
the  temptation  to  make  a  pim.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  he  was  the  great  wit  of  the  period.  Caesar  used  to  have  a 
collection  of  Cicero's  bon-mots  brought  to  him.  Cicero  complains 
that  all  the  jokes  of  the  day  were  attributed  to  himself,  including 
those  made  by  very  sorry  jesters  (Fam.  vii.  32.  i).  A  fine 
specimen  of  sustained  humour  is  to  be  found  in  his  speech  pro 
Murena,  where  he  rallies  the  jurisconsults  and  the  Stoics.  He 
was  also  criticized  for  his  vanity  and  perpetual  references  to 
his  own  achievements.  His  vanity,  however,  as  has  been 
admirably  remarked,  is  essentially  that  of  "  the  peacock,  not 
of  the  gander,"  and  is  redeemed  by  his  willingness  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  his  own  expense  (Strachan-Davidson,  p.  192).  Some 
critics  have  impugned  his  legal  knowledge,  but  probably  without 
justice.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  claim  to  be  a  great  expert, 
though  a  pupil  of  the  Scaevolas,  and  when  in  doubt  would  con- 
sult a  jurisconsult;  also,  that  he  frequently  passes  lightly  over 
important  points  of  law,  but  this  was  probably  because  he  was 
conscious  of  a  flaw  in  his  case. 

(iii.)  Political  and  Philosophical  Treatises. — These  are  generally 
written  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  in  which  the  speakers  sometimes 
belong  to  bygone  times  and  sometimes  to  the  present.  The 
first  method  was  known  as  that  of  Heraclides,  the  second  as 
that  of  Aristotle  (Att.  xiii.  19.  4).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  speakers  held  the  views  with  which  Cicero  credits  them, 
or  had  such  literary  powers  as  would  make  them  able  to  express 
such  views  (ih.  xiii.  12.  3).  The  political  works  are  de  Repuhlica 
and  de  Legibus.  The  first  was  a  dialogue  in  six  books  concerning 
the  best  form  of  constitution,  in  which  the  speakers  are  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor  and  members  of  his  circle.  He  tells  us  that  he 
drew  largely  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  and  writings 
of  the  Peripatetics.  The  famous  "  Dream  of  Scipio  "  recalls 
the  "  Vision  of  Er  "  in  Plato's  Republic  (Book  x.  ad  fin.).  The 
de  Legibus,  a  sequel  to  this  work  in  imitation  of  Plato's  Laws, 
is  drawn  largely  from  Chrysippus. 

Cicero  as  a  philosopher  belonged  to  the  New  Academy.  The 
followers  of  this  school  were  free  to  hear  all  arguments  for  and 
against,  and  to  accept  the  conclusion  which  for  the  moment 
appeared  most  probable  (Acad.  ii.  131).  Thus  in  the  Tusculan 
Disputations  v.  he  expresses  views  which  conflict  with  de  Fintbus 
iv.,  and  defends  himself  on  the  ground  that  as  an  Academic  he 
is  free  to  change  his  mind.  He  was  much  fascinated  by  the 
Stoic  morality,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations and  de  Officiis  are  largely  Stoic  in  tone.  He  has 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  Epicureans,  and  cannot  forgive 
their  neglect  of  literary  style.  As  Cicero's  philosophical  writings 
have  been  severely  attacked  for  want  of  originality,  it  is  only 
fair  to  recollect  that  he  resorted  to  philosophy  as  an  anodyne 
when  suffering  from  mental  anguish,  and  that  he  wrote  incredibly 
fast.  He  issued  tw^o  editions  of  his  Academics,  The  first  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  in  which  Catulus  and  Lucullus  were  the  chief 
speakers.  He  then  rewrote  his  treatise  in  four  books,  making 
himself,  Varro  and  Atticus  the  speakers.  The  Romans  at  this 
time  had  no  manuals  of  philosophy  or  any  philosophical  writings 
in  Latin  apart  from  the  poem  of  Lucretius  and  some  unskilful 
productions  by  obscure  Epicureans.  Cicero  set  himself  to  supply 
this  want.  His  works  are  confessedly  in  the  main  translations 
and  compilations  (Att,  xii.  52.  3);  all  that  he  does  is  to  turn 
the  discussion  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  to  adapt  it  to  Roman 
readers  by  illustrations  from  Roman  history,  and  to  invent 
equivalents  for  Greek  technical  terms.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  political  treatises.  Thus,  when  Atticus  criticized  a  strange 
statement  in  de  Republ.  ii.  8,  that  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnese 
had  access  to  the  sea,  he  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  he  found 
it  in  Dicaearchus  and  copied  it  word  for  word  (Att.  vi.  2.  3). 
In  the  same  passage  he  used  an  incorrect  adjective,  Phliuntii 
for  Phliasii;  he  says  that  he  had  already  corrected  his  own 
copy,  but  the  mistake  survives  in  the  single  palimpsest  in  which 
this  work  has  been  preserved.  The  only  merits,  therefore, 
which  can  be  claimed  for  Cicero  are  that  he  invented  a  philo- 
sophical terminology  for  the  Romans,  and  that  he  produced  a 
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Beries  of  manuals  which  from  their  beauty  of  style  have  had 

enduring  influence  upon  mankind. 
The  most  famous  of  these  treatises  are  the  followinff : — 
De  Pinihus,  on  the  Supreme  Good.     In  Book  i.  L.l^anlius  Tor- 

?uatus  explains  the  Eoicurean  doctrine,  which  is  refuted  in  ii.  by 
!icero.  In  iii.  and  iv.  M.  Porcius  Cato  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  which  is  shown  by  Cicero  to  agree  with  that  of  Antiochus  of 
Ascalon;  in  v.  M.  Pupius  Piso  explains  the  views  of  the  Academics 
and  Peripatetics. 

Tusctuanae  DisputaHoms^  so  called  from  Cicero's  villa  at  Tusculum 
in  which  the  discussion  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The  sub- 
jects treated  are . — ^in  Book  i.,  the  nature  of  death  and  the  reasons  for 
despising  it;  Book  ii.,  the  endurance  of  i>ain:  Pain  is  not  an  evil; 
Book  iu.,  wisdom  makes  a  man  insensible  to  sorrow;  Book  iv., 
wisdom  banishes  all  mental  disquietude;  Book  v.,  virtue  is  sufficient 
to  secure  happiness.  The  materials  are  drawn  largely  from  works 
of  Dicaearchus. 

DeDeorum  Natura, — ^The  dialogue  is  placed  in  77  B.C.  In  Book i. 
Velleius  attacks  other  philosophies  and  explains  the  system  of 
Epicurus.  He  is  then  refuted  by  Cotta.  In  Book  ii.  Baibus,  speak- 
ing as  a  Stoic,  discusses  the  existence  of  the  gods,  nature,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  and  providence.  In  Book  iii.  Cotta  criticizes  the 
views  of  Balbus.  The  statement  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine  is  drawn 
from  the  work  of  Phaedrus  Uepl  0wfp,  the  criticism  of  this  from 
Posidonius.  The  Stoic  teaching  is  derived  from  Cleanthes,  Chry- 
sippus  and  Zeno>  and  is  criricized  from  the  writings  of  Cameades 
and  Clitomachus. 

De  OfficiiSf  addressed  to  his  son  Marcus.  In  this  the  form  of 
dialc^ue  was  not  employed.  The  material  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
Stoic  sources,  e.g,  works  of  Panaedus  in  Books  i.  and  iL,  of  Posidonius 
and  Hecato  in  Book  iii. 

The  Acadtmica^  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  a  conflarion 
from  the  two  edirions  of  this  work.  They  consist  of  the  second  book 
from  the  first  edition,  and  a  pcxtion  of  tlie  iirat  book  from  the  second 
edirion. 

Cato  maiar J  or  de  SeneciuUy  a  dialogue  placed  in  150  B.C.  in  which 
Cato,  addressing  Scipio  and  Laelius,  set  forth  the  praises  of  old  age. 
The  idea  is  drawn  from  Aristo  of  Chios,  and  the  materials  largely 
derived  from  Xenophon  and  Plato. 

LaeiiuSy  or  de  Amiciiifk,  a  dialogue  between  Laelius  and  his  sons- 
in-law,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  theory  of  friendship,  speaking 
with  special  i^erence  to  the  recent  death  of  Scipio.  Cicero  here 
draws  from  a  work  of  Hbeophrastus  on  the  same  subject  and  from 
Aristotle. 

pv.)  LeiUrs. — Those  preserved  are  (i)  ad  FamUiareSy  i.-xvi.; 
(2)  ad  Atticum,  i.-xvi,;  (3)  ad  QuitUum,  i.-iii.,  ad  Brutum,  i.-ii. 
Some  thirty-five  other  books  of  letters  were  known  to  antiquity, 
e,g.  to  Caesar,  to  Pompey,  to  Octavian  and  to  his  son  Marcus. 

The  collection  indiades  nearly  one  hundred  letters  written  by 
otho:  persons.  Thus,  the  eighth  Book  a4  Faw.  consists  entirely 
of  letters  from  Caeliws  to  Cicero  when  in  Cilida.  When  writing 
to  Atticas  Cicero  frequently  sent  copies  of  letters  which  he  had 
received.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  style  not  only  of 
Cicero's  correspondents,  but  also  of  Cicero  himself.  Caelius 
writes  in  a  breeay, school-boy  style;  the  Latinity  of  Plancus  is 
Ciceronian  in  chaxacter;  the  letter  of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  on 
the  death  of  Tu]&  is  a  masterpiece  of  style;  Matins  writes  a 
most  (fignified  letter  justifying  his  aflFectionate  regard  for  Caesar's 
memoory.  There  is  an  amazingly  indiscreet  letter  of  Quintus 
to  his  brother's  fioeedman,  Tiro,  in  which  he  says  of  the  consuls- 
select,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,that  he  would  hesitate  to  put  one  of 
them  in  charge  of  a  village  on  the  frontier,  and  the  other  in  that 
of  the  basement  of  a  tavern  (Fam.  xvi.  27.  2).  Several  of  his 
correspondents  3a*e  indifferent  stylists.  Cato  labours  to  express 
himself  in  an  awkward  and  laconic  epistle,  apologizing  for  its 
length.  MeteHus  Celer  is  very  rude,  but  gives  himself  away  in 
every  word.  Antony  writes  bad  Latin,  while  Cicero  himself 
writes  in  various  styles.  We  have  such  a  cri  de  coeur  as  his  few 
words  to  one  of  the  conspirators  after  Caesar's  murder,  "  I 
congratulate  you.  I  rejoice  for  myself.  I  love  you.  I  watch 
yomr  interests;  I  wish  for  your  love  and  to  be  informed  what 
you  are  doing  and  what  is  being  done"  (Faw.  vi.  15).  When 
writing  to  Atticus  he  eschews  all  ornamentation,  uses  short 
sentences,  coiDoquial  idioms,  rare  diminutives  and  continually 
quotes  Greek.  This  use  of  Greek  tags  and  quotations  is  also 
found  in  letters  to  other  intimate  friends,  t,g.  Paetus  and  Caelius; 
also  in  letters  written  by  other  persons,  e,g.  Cassius  to  Cicero;. 
Quintus  to  Tiro,  and  subsequently  in  those  of  Augustus  to 
Tiberius.  It  is  a  featinre  of  the  colloquial  style  and  often  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  use  of  "  slang."    Other  letters  jf  Cicero, 


especially  those  written  to  persons  with  whom  he  was  not  quite 
at  his  ease  or  those  meant  for  circulation,  are  composed  in  his 
elaborate  style  with  long  periods,  parentheses  and  other  devices 
for  obscuring  thought.  These  are  throughout  rhythmical  in 
character,  like  his  speeches  and  philosophical  works. 

We  know  from  Cicero's  own  statement  {AU,  xvi.  5.  5)  that  he 
thought  of  publishing  some  of  his  letters  during  his  lifetime. 
On  another  occasion  he  jestingly  charges  Tiro  with  wishing  to 
have  his  own  letters  included  in  the  "  volumes  "  (Fam.  xvi.  17.  i). 
It  is  obvious  that  Cicero  could  not  have  meant  to  publish  his 
private  letters  to  Atticus  in  which  he  makes  confessions  about 
himself,  or  those  to  Qidntus  in  which  he  sometimes  outsteps 
the  limits  of  brotherly  criticism,  but  was  thinking  of  polished 
productions  such  as  the  letters  to  Lentulus  Spinther  or  that  to 
Lucceius  which  he  describes  as  "  very  pretty  "  {AU.  iv.  6.  4). 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  the  letters  ad  Familiares  were 
published  by  Tiro,  whose  hand  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  he 
suppresses  all  letters  written  by  himself,  and  modestly  puts  at 
the  end  those  written  to  him.  That  Cicero  kept  copies  of  his 
letters,  or  of  many  of  them,  we  know  from  a  passage  in  which, 
when  addressing  a  friend  who  had  inadvertently  torn  up  a  letter 
from  him,  he  says  that  there  is  nothing  to  grieve  about;  he  has 
himself  a  copy  at  home  and  can  replace  the  loss  (Fam,  vii.  25.  i). 
Tiro  may  have  obtained  from  Terentia  copies  of  letters  written 
to  her.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  also  have  edited  the 
letters  to  Quintus,  as  he  could  obtain  them  from  members  of 
the  family.  The  letters  ad  Familiares  were  generally  quoted  in 
antiquity  by  books,  the  title  being  taken  from  the  first  letter,  e.g. 
Cicero  ad  Varronem  episttda  Paeti, 

While  the  letters  ad  Familiares  were  circulated  at  once,  those 
to  Atticus  appear  to  have  been  suppressed  for  a  considerable  time. 
ComeUus  Nepos  {AU,i6)  knew  of  their  existence  but  distinguishes 
them  from  the  published  letters.  Asconius  (p.  87) ,  writing  under 
Claudius,  never  quotes  them,  though,  when  discussing  Cicero's 
projected  defence  of  Catiline,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  do 
so,  if  he  had  known  them.  The  first  author  who  quotes  them  Is 
Seneca.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  they  were  not  published 
by  Atticus  himself,  who  died  32  B.C.,  though  his  hand  may  be 
seen  in  the  suppression  of  all  letters  written  by  himself,  but  that 
they  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  fainily  and  were  not 
published  until  about  a.d.  60.  At  that  date  they  could  be  pub- 
lished without  expurgation  of  any  kind,  whereas  in  the  letters  ad 
Familiares  the  editor's  hand  is  on  one  occasion  (iii.  10.  11) 
manifest.  Cicero  is  telling  Appius,  his  predecessor  in  Cilida, 
of  the  measures  which  he  is  taking  on  his  behalf.  There  then 
follows  a  lacuna.  It  is  obvious  that  Tiro  thought  the  passage 
compromising  and  struck  it  out.  In  the  letters  to  Atticus,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  Cicero's  private  journal,  his  confessions 
to  the  director  of  his  conscience,  the  record  of  his  moods  from 
day  to  day,  without  alterations  of  any  kind. 

Cicero's  letters  are  the  chief  and  most  reliable  source  of 
information  for  the  period.  It  is  due  to  them  that  the  Romans 
of  the  day  are  living  figures  to  us,  and  that  Cicero,  in  spite  of, 
or  rather  in  virtue  of  his  frailties,  is  intensely  human  and  sym- 
pathetic. The  letters  to  Atticus  abound  in  the  frankest  self- 
revelation,  though  even  in  the  presence  of  his  confessor  his 
instinct  as  a  pleader  makes  him  try  to  justify  himself.  The 
historical  value  of  the  letters,  therefore,  completely  transcends 
that  of  Cicero's  other  works.  It  is  true  that  these  are  full  of 
information.  .  Thus  we  learn  much  from  the  de  Legibus  regarding 
the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  and  much  from  the  Brutus 
concerning  the  earlier  orators.  The  speeches  abound  in  details 
which  may  be  accepted  as  authentic,  either  because  there  is  no 
reason  for  misrepresentation  or  on  account  of  their  circumstan- 
tiality. Thus  the  Verrines  are  our  chief  som-ce  of  information  for 
the  government  of  the  provinces,  the  system  of  taxation,  the 
powers  of  the  governor.  We  hear  from  them  of  such  interesting 
details  as  that  the  senate  annul  a  judicial  decision  improperly 
arrived  at  by  the  governor,  or  that  the  college  of  tribunes  cotdd 
consider  the  status  at  Rome  of  a  man  affected  by  this  decision 
(Verr.  U.  ii.  95-100).  We  have  imfolded  to  us  the  monstrous 
system  by  which  the  governor  could  fix  upon  a  remote  place 
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four  letters  written  by  him  (one  to  his  brother  Marcus,  and  three 

to  his  freedman  Tiro)  and  a  short  paper,  De  Petitione  Consulatus 

(on  canvassing  for  the  consulship),  addressed  to  his  brother  in  64. 

Some  consider  this  the  work  of  a  rhetorician  of  later  date.    A 

few  hexameters  by  him  on  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are 

quoted  by  Ausonius. 

Cicero  in  several  of  his  Letters  (ed.  Tyrrell  and  Purser) ;  pro  Sestiot 
31;  Caesar,  Bell.  Gal,;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  20;  Die  Cassius,  xl. 
7,  xlvii.  10;  text  of  the  De  Petit,  Cons,  in  A.  Eussner,  Cottmen- 
tariolum  PetlHonis  (1872),  see  also  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  in  Hernudhetia,  v. 
(1877),  ^°^  ^'  ^^Itrami,  De  Commentariolo  Petitionis  Q.  Ciceroni 
vindtcando  (1892) ;  G.  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends  {Eng.  trans., 
1897),  especially  pp.  235-241. 

3.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  only  son  of  the  orator  and  his 
wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  65  B.C.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
served  with  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  commanded  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  In  45  he  was  sent  to  Athens 
to  study  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  but  abandoned  himself  to  a 
life  of  dissipation.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Athens  that  his 
father  dedicated  the  de  Officiis  to  him.  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44)  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Brutus,  by  whom  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  military  tribune,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
good  service  to  the  republican  cause.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(42),  he  took  refuge  with  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  where  the 
remnants  of  the  republican  forces  were  collected.  He  took 
advantage  of  the  amnesty  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Misenum  (39) 
to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
but  resumed  his  former  dissipated  habits.  In  spite  of  this,  he 
received  signal  marks  of  distinction  from  Octavian,  who  not  only 
nominated  him  augur,  but  accepted  him  as  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (30).  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  carrying  out  the 
decree  which  ordered  that  all  the  statues  of  Antony  should  be 
demolished,  and  thus  "  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  completion 
of  Antony's  punishment  for  the  house  of  Cicero"  (Plutarch). 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  proconsul  of  Asia  or  Syria, 
but  nothing  further  is  known  of  his  life.  In  spite  of  his  de- 
bauchery, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
education  and  no  mean  soldier,  while  Brutus,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father  {Epp.  ad  Brulum,  ii.  3),  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
son  would  be  capable  of  attaining  the  highest  honoiurs  without 
borrowing  from  the  father's  reputation. 

See  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Brutus;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  20.  51,  iv.  20; 
Die  Cassius  xlv.  ij,  xlvi.  18,  Ii.  19;  Cicero's  Letters  (ed.  Tyrrell  and 
Purser);  G.  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends  (Eng.  trans.,  1897), 
pp.  104-107. 

4.  QuiNTUs  TuLUus  Cicero  {c.  67-43  b.c),  son  of  Quistus 
Tullius  Cicero  (brother  of  the  orator).  He  accompanied  his 
uncle  Marcus  to  Cilicia,  and,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  reward, 
repaid  his  kindness  by  informing  Caesar  of  his  intention  of 
leaving  Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he  joined.his  father 
in  abusing  his  uncle  as  responsible  for  the  condition  of  affairs, 
hoping  thereby  to  obtain  pardon  from  Caesar.  After  the  death 
of  Caesar  he  attached  himself  to  Mark  Antony,  but,  owing  to 
some  fancied  slight,  he  deserted  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was 
included  in  the  proscription  lists,  and  was  put  to  death  with  his 
father  in  43.  In  his  last  moments  he  refused  under  torture  to 
disclose  his  father's  hiding-place.  His  father,  who  in  his  conceal- 
ment was  a  witness  of  what  was  taking  place,  thereupon  gave 
himself  up,  stipulating  that  he  and  his  son  should  be  executed 
at  the  same  time. 

See  Cicero,  ad  Att.  x.  4.  6,  7.  3;  xiv.  20.  5;  Dio  Cassius  xlvii.  10^ 

CICERONE,  a  guide,  one  who  conducts  visitors  to  museums^ 
galleries,  &c.,  and  explains  matters  of  archaeological,  antiquarian, 
historic  or  artistic  interest.  The  word  is  presumably  taken  from 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  as  a  type  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
The  New  English  Dictionary  finds  examples  of  the  use  earlier  in 
English  than  Italian,  the  earliest  quotation  being  from  Addison's 
Dialogues  on  Medals  (published  posthumously  1726).  It  appears 
that  the  word  was  first  applied  to  "  learned  antiquarians  who 
show  and  explain  to  foreigners  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of 
the  country  "  (quotation  of  1762  in  the  New  English  IHctionary), 

CICHUD  (Cichlidae),  a  family  of  Acanthopterygian  fishes,, 
related  to  the  perches  and  wrasses,  and  confined  to  the  fresh 


and  brackish  waters  of  Central  and  South  America,  Africa/ 
Syria,  and  India  and  Ceylon.  It  has  recently  assumed  special 
importance  through  the  large  number  of  genera  and  species, 
many  of  them  showing  extraordinary  modifications  of  the 
dentition,  which  have  been  discovered  in  tropical  Africa,  especi- 
ally in  the  great  lakes  Victoria,  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa.  About 
180  species  are  known  from  Africa  (with  Syria  and  Madagascar), 
150  from  America,  and  3  from  India  and  Ceylon.  They  were 
formerly  known  under  the  inappropriate  name  of  Chromides, 

These  fish  are  further  remarkable  for  their  nursing  habits. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  male  takes  charge  of  the  eggs, 
and  later  the  young,  by  sheltering  them  in  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  This  may  still  be  true  of  some  of  the  American  species, 
but  a  long  series  of  recent  observations  have  shown  that  this 
most  efiOicadous  parental  care  devolves  invariably  on  the  female 
in  the  African  and  Syrian  species.  We  axe  now  acquainted  with 
a  large  number  of  species  in  which  this  extraordinary  habit  has 
been  observed,  the  number  having  lately  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  collections  made  in  Lakes  Tangan3aka  and  Victoria. 

L.  Lortet  had  described  a  fish  from  Lake  Tiberias  in  which  he 
believed  he  had  observed  the  male  take  up  the  eggi  after  their 
deposition  and  retain  them  in  his  mouth  and  pharynx  long  after 
eclosion,  in  fact  until  the  young  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  this  fish  he  named  Chromis  paterfamilias.  A.  Gunther  had 
also  ascribed  the  same  sex  to  a  fish  from  Natal,  Chromis  philander, 
observed  by  N.  Abraham  to  have  similar  habits.  G.  A.  Boulenger 
has  since  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  latter  specimen 
and  found  it  to  be  a  female,  as  in  aO  other  nursing  individuals 
from  various  parts  of  Africa,  previously  observed  by  himself; 
whilst  J.  Pellegrin  has  acertained  the  female  sex  of  a  specimen 
with  eggs  in  the  mouth  presented  to  the  Paris  museum  by  Lortet 
as  his  Chromis  paterfamilias  {^Tilafiia  simonis).  Further 
observations  by  Pdlegrin  on  Tilapie  galilaea  and  Pdmatochr^mis 
lateralis,  by  E.  Schoeller  on  ParatUapia  multicolor,  have  led  to 
the  same  result. 

It  therefore  remains  unproven  whether  in  any  of  the  African 
Cichlidae  the  buccal  "  incubation,"  as  it  has  been  called  by 
Pellegrin,  devolves  on  the  male;  the  instances  previously 
adduced  being  unsupported  by  the  only  trustworthy  evidence — an 
examination  of  the  genital  glands. 

The  relative  size  and  number  of  the  eggs  thus  taken  charge 
of  vary  very  much  according  to  the  species.  Thus  they  may 
be  moderately  large  and  numerous  (100  to  200)  in  TtLapia 
niloHca  and  gdl/Uaea,  larger  and  only  about  ^o  in  number  in 
Paraiilapia  midticalof,  while  in  Tropheus  mooriiy  a  fish  measur- 
ing only  no  mm.,  the  eggs  filling  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
measure  4  mm.  in  diameter  and  are  only  four  in  number,  tJiey 
being  proportionally  the  largest  Teleostome  eggis  known.  In 
ParatUapia  Pfefferi,  a  fish  measuring  75  mm.,  the  eggs  found  in 
the  pharynx  were  only  about  a  dozen  m  number,  and  they 
measure  2\  mm.  in  diameter.  In  TUapia  dardennii,  which  grows 
to  a  length  of  240  mm.,  a  score  of  egga  fills  the  mouth  and 
phar3mx,  and  each  measures  5  to  6  mm.  in  diameter,  an  enormous 
size  for  so  small  a  fish. 

Pellegrin  has  made  the  interesting  observation  on  TUapia 
galilaea  that  while  the  eggs  are  developing  in  the  bucoo-pharyngeal 
cavity  the  ovarian  eggs  are  rapidly  growing  towards  maturity, 
so  that  a  fresh  deposition  of  ova  may  almost  immediately  follow 
the  release  of  the  jroung  fishes  from  maternal  care.  (G.  A.  B.) 

CICISBEO  (Ital.;  of  uncertain  origin;  perhaps  an  inversion 
of  bel  cece,  "beautiful  chick  (pea),"  or  frem  Fr.  ehicke  beau, 
with  same  meaning),  the  term  in  Italy  from  the  17th  century 
onwards  for  a  dangler  about  women.  The  dcisbeo  was  the  pro- 
fessed gallant  of  a  married  woman,  who  attended  her  at  all 
public  entertainments,  it  being  considered  unfashionable  for  the 
husband  to  be  escort. 

CIC06NARA,  LEOFOLDO,  Count  (i  767-1834),  ItaKan  archae- 
ologist and  writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  on  the  17th  of 
November  1767.  Mathematical  and  physical  science  diverted 
him  a  while;  but  his  bent  was  decided,  and  not  even  the  notice 
of  such  men  as  Spallanzani  and  Scarpa  could  make  a  savant  of 
him.    A  residence  of  some  years  at  Rome,,  devoted:  to  painting 
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and  the  study  of  the  antiquities  and  galleries  of  the  Eternal  City, 
was  followed  by  a  visit  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  by  the  publica- 
tion, at  Palenno,  of  his  first  work,  a  poem  of  no  merit.  The 
island  explored,  he  betook  himself  to  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna 
and  Venice,  acquiring  a  complete  archaeological  knowledge  of 
these  and  other  cities.  In  1 795  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Modena, 
and  was  for  twelve  years  engaged  in  politics,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  legislative  body,  a  councillor  of  state,  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  at  Turin.  Napoleon 
decorated  him  with  the  Iron  Crown;  and  in  1808  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  a  post  in 
which  he  did  good  work  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1 808  appeared 
his  treatise  Del  bello  ragionamenti,  dedicated  in  glowing  terms 
to  Napoleon.  Thiswas  followed  (1813-1818)  by  his  magnum  opus, 
the  Staria  deUa  sctdtura  dal  suo  risorgimento  in  Italia  al  secolo  di 
Napoleone,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  had  been  encouraged 
and  advised  by  Giordano  and  Wilhelm  Schlegel  (1767-1845). 
The  book  was  designed  to  complete  the  works  of  Winckelmann 
and  D'Agincourt,  and  is  illustrated  with  180  plates  in  outline. 
In  1 8 14,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Cicognara  was  patronized  by 
Francis  I.  of  Austria,  and  published  (1815-1820),  under  the 
auspices  of  that  sovereign,  his  Pahbriche  piii  cospicue  di  Venesia, 
two  superb  folios,  containing  some  150  plates.  Charged  by  the 
Venetians  with  the  presentation  of  their  gifts  to  the  empress 
Caroline  at  Vienna,  Cicognara  added  to  the  offering  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  objects  it  comprised;  this  book,  Omaggio  ddle 
Provincie  Venete  alia  maesld  di  Carolina  Augustay  has  since 
become  of  great  value  to  the  bibliophilist.  Reduced  to  poverty 
by  these  splendid  editorial  speculations,  Cicognara  contrived  to 
aUenate  the  imperial  favour  by  his  political  opinions.  He  left 
Venice  for  Rome;  his  library  was  offered  for  sale;  and  in  182 1 
he  published  at  Pisa  a  catalogtie  raisonnSy  rich  in  bibliographical 
lore,  of  this  fine  collection,  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  loving 
labour,  which  in  1824  was  purchased  en  bloc  by  Pope  Leo  XII., 
and  added  to  the  Vatican  library.  The  other  works  of  Cicognara 
are — ^the  Memorie  storiche  de'liUerati  ed  artisti  Ferraresi  (181 1); 
the  Vite  de'  piit  insigni  pUtori  e  scidiori  Ferraresi,  MS.;  the 
Memorie  speltanti  alia  storia  della  calcografia  (1831);  and  a  large 
number  of  dissertations  on  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  and 
other  kindred  subjects.  (See  Papoli,  in  No.  11  of  the  Exile,  a 
print  written  and  published  by  Italian  refugees.)  Cicognara's 
work  in  the  academy  at  Venice,  of  which  he  became  president  in 
1808,  had  important  results  in  the  increase  in  number  of  the 
professors,  the  improvement  in  the  courses  of  study,  the  institu- 
tion of  prizes,  and  the  foundation  of  a  gallery  for  the  reception 
of  Venetian  pictures.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  March  1834. 

See  Zanetti,  Cenni  bio^rafici  di  Leopoldo  Cicognara  (Venice,  1834) ; 
Malmani,  Memorie  del  conte  Leopoldo  Cicognara  (Venice,  1888). 

CID,  THE,  the  favourite  hero  of  Spain,  and  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  her  literature.  The  name,  however,  is  so  obscured  by 
myth  and  fable  as  scarcely  to  belong  to  history.  So  extravagant 
are  the  deeds  ascribed  to  him,  and  so  marvellous  the  attributes 
with  which  he  has  been  clothed  by  the  fondidolatry  of  his  country- 
men, that  by  some  he  has  been  classed  with  the  Amadises  and 
the  Orlandos  whose  exploits  he  emulated.  The  Jesuit  Masdeu 
stoutly  denies  that  he  had  any  real  existence,  and  this  heresy 
has  not  wanted  followers  even  in  Spain.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
however,  has  been  expressed  by  Cervantes,  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Canon  in  Don  Quixote:  "  There  is  no  doubt  there  was 
such  a  man  as  the  Cid,  but  much  doubt  whether  he  achieved 
what  is  attributed  to  him."  The  researches  of  Professor  Dozy, 
of  Leiden,  have  amply  confirmed  this  opinion.  There  is  a  Cid 
of  history  and  a  Cid  of  romance,  differing  very  materially  in 
character,  but  each  filling  a  large  space  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  and  exerting  a  singular  influence  in  the  development 
of  the  national  genius. 

The  Cid  of  history,  though  falling  short  of  the  poetical  ideal 
which  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  has  so  long  cherished, 
is  still  the  foremost  man  of  the  heroical  period  of  Spain — the 
greatest  warrior  produced  out  of  the  long  struggle  between 
Christian  and  Moslem,  and  the  perfect  type  of  the  Castilian  of 
the  1 2th  century.     Rodrigo  Diaz,  called  de  Bivar,  from  the  place 


of  his  birth,  better  known  by  the  title  given  him  by  the  Arabs 
as  the  Cid  (El  Seid,  the  lord),  and  El  Campeador,  the  champion 
par  excellence,  was  of  a  noble  family,  one  of  whose  members  in  a 
former  generation  had  been  elected  judge  of  Castile.  The  date 
of  his  birth  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  but  it  was 
probably  between  1030  and  1040.  As  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  year 
1064.  The  legends  which  speak  of  the  Cid  as  accompan3dng  this 
monarch  in  his  expeditions  to  France  and  Italy  must  be  rejected 
as  purely  apocr3rphal.  Ferdinand,  a  great  and  wise  prince,  under 
whom  the  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  was  first  effectually  stemmed, 
on  his  deathbed,  in  1065,  divided  his  territories  among  his  five 
children.  Castile  was  left  to  his  eldest  son  Sancho,  Leon  to 
Alphonso,  Galicia  to  Garcia,  Zamora  andToro  to  his  two  daughters 
Urraca  and  Elvira.  The  extinction  of  the  western  caliphate 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  once  noble  heritage  of  the  Ommayads 
into  numerous  petty  independent  states,  had  taken  place  some 
thirty  years  previously,  so  that  Castilian  and  Moslem  were  once 
again  upon  equal  terms,  the  coimtry  being  almost  equally  divided 
between,  them.  On  both  sides  was  civil  war,  urged  as  fiercely  as 
that  against  the  common  enemy,  in  which  the  parties  sought 
allies  indiscriminately  among  Christians  and  Mahommedans. 

No  condition  of  affairs  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  genius 
of  the  Cid.  He  rose  to  great  distinction  in  the  war  between 
Sancho  of  Castile  and  Sancho  of  Navarre,  in  which  he  won  his 
name  of  Campeador,  by  slaying  the  enemy's  champion  in  single 
combat.  In  the  quarrel  between  Sancho  and  his  brother  Alphonso, 
Rodrigo  Diaz  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  it  was 
he  who  suggested  the  perfidious  stratagem  by  which  Sancho 
eventually  obtained  the  victory  and  possession  of  Leon.  Sancho 
having  been  slain  in  1072,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Zamora, 
Alphonso  returned  from  exile  and  occupied  the  vacant  throne. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  passages  in  the  Cid's  legendary 
history  is  that  wherein  he  is  represented  as  forcing  the  new  king 
to  swear  that  he  had  no  part  in  his  brother's  death;  but  there 
was  cause  enough  without  this  for  Alphonso's  animosity  against 
the  man  who  had  helped  to  despoil  him  of  his  patrimony.  For 
a  time  the  Cid,  already  renowned  throughout  Spain  for  his 
prowess  in  war,  was  even  advanced  by  the  king's  favour  and 
entrusted  with  high  commissions  of  state.  In  1074  the  Cid  was 
wedded  to  Ximena,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Oviedo,  and  grand- 
daughter, by  the  mother's  side,  of  Alphonso  V.  The  original 
deed  of  the  marriage-contract  is  extant.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  Cid  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  collect  tribute  from  Motamid, 
the  king  of  Seville,  whom  he  foimd  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Abdallah,  the  king  of  Granada.  On  Abdallah's  side  were  many 
Castilian  knights,  among  them  Coimt  Garcia  Ordonez,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  whom  the  Cid  endeavoured  vainly  to  persuade  of 
the  disloyalty  of  opposing  their  master's  ally.  In  the  battle 
which  ensued  imder  the  walls  of  Seville,  Abdallah  and  his 
auxiliaries  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  the  Cid  returning 
to  Burgos  with  many  prisoners  and  a  rich  booty.  There  fresh 
proofs  of  his  prowess  only  served  to  kindle  against  him  the 
rancour  of  his  enemies  and  the  jealousy  of  the  king.  Garcia 
Ordofiez  accused  him  to  Alphonso  of  keeping  back  part  of  the 
tribute  received  from  Seville,  and  the  king  took  advantage  of 
the  Cid's  absence  on  a  raid  against  the  Moors  to  banish  him 
from  Castile. 

Henceforth  Rodrigo  Diaz  began  to  live  that  life  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune  which  has  made  him  famous,  sometimes  fighting 
under  the  Christian  banner,  sometimes  under  Moorish,  but 
always  for  his  own  hand.  At  the  head  of  a  band  of  300  free  lances 
he  offered  his  services  first  to  the  count  of  Barcelona;  then, 
failing  him,  to  Moktadir,  the  Arab  king  of  Saragossa,  of  the  race 
of  the  Beni  Houd.  Undfer  Moktadir,  and  his  successorsMoutamin 
and  Mostain,  the  Cid  remained  for  nearly  eight  years,  fighting 
their  battles  against  Mahommedan  and  Christian,  when  not 
engaged  upon  his  own,  and  being  admitted  almost  to  a  share 
of  their  royal  authority.  He  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
be  reconciled  with  Alphonso,  but,  his  overtures  being  rejected, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  Beni  Houd, 
extending  their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian  states 
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of  Aragon  and  Barcelona,  and  harrying  even  the  border  lands 
of  Castile.  Among  the  enterprises  of  the  Cid  the  most  famous 
was  that  against  Valencia,  then  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
city  of  the  peninsula,  and  an  object  of  cupidity  to  both  Christian 
and  Moslem.  The  Cid  appeared  before  the  place  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  7000  men,  for  the  greater  part  Mahommedans. 
In  vain  did  the  Valencians  implore  succour  from  the  emir  of 
Cordova,  and  from  their  co-religionists  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  In  defiance  of  an  army  which  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  beleaguered  city  under  Yusef  the  Almoravide,  the  Cid  took 
Valencia  after  a  siege  of  nine  months,  on  the  15th  of  June  1094 — 
the  richest  prize  w^ch  up  to  that  time  had  been  recovered  from 
the  Moors.  The  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  aU  violated — 
the  cadi  Ibn  Djahhaff  burnt  alive,  a  vast  number  of  the  citizens 
who  had  escaped  death  by  famine  slaughtered,  and  the  possessions 
divided  among  the  Campeador's  companions.  In  other  respects 
the  Cid  appears  to  have  used  his  victory  mildly,  ruling  his 
kingdom,  which  now  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia,  for  four  years  with  vigour  and  justice.  At  length 
the  Almoravides,  whom  he  had  several  times  beaten,  marched 
against  him  in  great  force,  inflicting  a  crushing  defeat  at  Cuenca 
upon  the  Cid's  army,  under  his  favourite  lieutenant,  Alvar 
Fanez.  The  blow  was  a  fatal  one  to  the  aged  and  war-worn 
Campeador,  who  died  of  anger  and  grief  in  July  1099.  His 
widow  maintained  Valencia  for  three  years  longer  against  the 
Moors,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  evacuate  the  city,  taking 
with  her  the  body  of  the  Cid  to  be  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
San  Pedro  at  Cardena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgos.  Here, 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  chapel,  surrounded  by  his  chief  com- 
panions in  arms,  by  Alvar  Fanez  Minaya,  Pero  Bermudez, 
Martin  Antolinez  and  Pelaez  the  Asturian,  were  placed  the 
remains  of  the  mighty  warrior,  the  truest  of  Spanish  heroes, 
the  embodiment  of  aU  the  national  virtues  and  most  of  the 
national  vices.  The  bones  have  since  been  removed  to  the 
town  hall  of  Burgos.  Philip  II.  tried  to  get  him  canonized, 
but  Rome  objected,  and  not  without  reason. 

Whatever  were  his  qualities  as  a  fighter,  the  Cid  was  but 
indifferent  material  out  of  which  to  make  a  saint, — a  man  who 
battled  against  Christian  and  against  Moslem  with  equal 
zeal,  who  burnt  churches  and  mosques  with  equal  zest, 
who  ravaged,  plundered  and  slew  as  much  for  a  livelihood  as 
for  any  patriotic  or  religious  purpose,  and  was  in  truth  almost 
as  much  of  a  Mussulman  as  a  Christian  in  his  habits  and  his 
character.  His  true  place  in  history  is  that  of  the  greatest  of 
the  guerrUleros — ^the  perfect  type  of  that  sort  of  warrior  in 
which,  from  the  days  of  Viriathus  to  those  of  Juan  Diaz,  El 
Empecinado,  the  soil  of  Spain  has  been  most  productive. 

The  Cid  of  romance,  the  Cid  of  a  thousand  battles,  legends 
and  dramas,  the  Cid  as  apotheosized  in  literature,  the  Cid 
invoked  by  good  Spaniards  in  every  national  crisis,  whose  name 
is  a  perpetual  and  ever-present  inspiration  to  Spanish  patriotism, 
is  a  very  different  character  from  the  historical  Rodrigo  Diaz — 
the  freebooter,  the  rebel,  the  consorter  with  the  infidds  and  the 
enemies  of  Spain.  He  is  the  Perfect  One,  the  Bom  in  a  Happy 
Hour,  "  My  Cid,'*  the  invincible,  the  magnanimous,  the  all- 
powerful.  He  is  the  type  of  knightly  virtue,  the  mirror  of 
patriotic  duty,  the  flower  of  all  Christian  grace.  He  is  Roland 
and  Bayard  in  one.  In  the  popular  literature  of  Spain  he  holds 
a  place  such  as  has  no  parallel  in  other  countries.  From  an 
almost  contemporary  period  he  has  been  the  subject  of  song; 
and  he  who  was  chanted  by  wandering  minstrels  in  the  12th 
century  has  survived  to  be  hymned  in  revolutionary  odes  of  the 
19th.  In  a  barbarous  Latin  poem,  written  in  celebration  of  the 
conquest  of  Almeria  by  Alphonso  VII.  in  the  year  ii47>  ^^ 
have  the  bard  testifying  to  the  supereminence  of  the  Cid  among 
his  country's  heroes: — 

"  Ipse  Rodericus  Mio  Cid  semper  vocatus, 
Ue  quo  cantatur  quod  ab  hostibus  baud  superatus, 
Qui  domuit  Mauros,  comites  domuit  quoque  nostroe." 

Within  a  hundred  years  of  his  death  the  Cid  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  whole  system  of  mjrths.  The  Poenta  del  Cid, 
written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 2th  century,  has  scarcely  any 


trace  of  a  historical  character.    Already  the  Cid  had  reached  his 

apotheosis,  and  Castilian  loyalty  could  not  consent  to  degrade 

him  when  banished  by  his  sovereign: — 

**  Dios,  que  buen  vassalo  si  oviese  buen  sefior ! " 

cry  the  weeping  citizens  of  Burgos,  as  they  speed  the  exile  on 
his  way. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid  is  but  a  fragment  of  3744  lines,  written 
in  a  barbarous  style,  in  rugged  assonant  rhymes,  and  a  rude 
Alexandrine  measure,  but  it  glows  with  the  pure  fire  of  poetry, 
and  is  full  of  a  noble  simplicity  and  a  true  epical  grandeur, 
invaluable  as  a  living  picture  of  the  age.  The  ballads  relating 
to  the  Cid,  of  which  nearly  two  hundred  are  extant,  are  greatly 
inferior  in  merit,  though  some  of  them  are  not  imworthy  to  be 
ranked  with  the  best  in  this  kind.  Duran  believes  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  have  been  written  in  the  i6th  century.  A  few 
betray,  not  more  by  the  antiquity  of  their  language  than  by  their 
natural  and  simple  tone,  traces  of  an  earlier  age  and  a  freer 
national  life.  They  all  take  great  liberties  with  history,  thus 
belying  the  opinion  of  Sancho  Panza  that ''  the  ballads  are  too 
old  to  tell  lies."  Such  of  them  as  are  not  genuine  relics  of  the 
1 2th  century  are  either  poetical  versions  of  the  leading  episodes 
in  the  hero's  life  as  contained  in  the  Chronicle,  that  Chronicle 
itself  having  been  doubtless  composed  out  of  still  earlier  legends 
as  simg  by  the  wBudex'mgjuglares,  or  pure  inventions  of  a  later 
time,  owing  their  inspiration  to  the  romances  of  chivalry.  In 
these  last  the  ballad-mongers,  not  to  let  their  native  hero  be 
outdone  by  the  Amadises,  the  Esplandians,  and  the  Felixmartes, 
engage  him  in  the  most  extravagant  adventures — making  war 
upon  the  king  of  France  and  upon  the  emperor,  receiving  em- 
bassies from  the  soldan  of  Persia,  bearding  the  pope  at  Rome, 
and  performing  other  feats  not  mentioned  even  in  the  Poem  or 
the  Chronicle.  The  last  and  the  worst  of  the  Cid  ballads  are 
those  which  betray  by  their  frigid  conceits  and  feeble  mimicry 
of  the  antique  the  false  taste  and  essentially  unheroic  spirit 
of  the  age  of  Philip  II.  As  for  the  innumerable  other  poems, 
dramas  and  tales  which  have  been  founded  on  the  legend  of  the 
Cid,  from  the  days  of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  Diamante  to  those 
of  Quintana  and  Trueba,  they  serve  merely  to  prove  the  abiding 
popularity  of  the  national  hero  in  his  native  land. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  story  of  the  Cid  is  to  be  gathered 
are,  first,  the  Latin  chronicle  discovered  by  Risco  in  the  convent 
of  San  Isidro  at  Leon,  proved  by  internal  evidence  to  have  been 
written  before  1258 ;  the  CrotUca  General,  composed  by  Alphonso  X. 
in  the-second  half  of  the  13th  century,  partly  (so  far  as  relates  to  the 
Cid)  from  the  above,  partly  from  contemporary  Arabic  histories,  and 
partly  from  tradition;  the  Cronica  del  Cid,  first  published  in  15 12, 
Dv  Juan  de  Velorado,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  at 
Cardeiia,  which  is  a  compilation  from  the  last,  interlarded  with  new 
fictions  due  to  the  piety  of  the  compiler;  lastly,  various  Arabic 
manuscripts,  some  ot  contemporary  date,  which  are  examined  and 
their  claims  weighed  in  the  second  volume  of  Professor  Dozy's 
Recherches  sur  rhistoire  politique  et  lUUraire  de  VEspagne  pendant 
le  moyen  dge  (Leiden,  1849).  Huber,  M filler,  and  Ferdinand  Wolf  are 
among  the  leading  authorities  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Cid.  M.  Damas  Hinard  has  published  the  poem,  with  a  literal  French 
translarion  and  notes,  and  John  Hookham  Frere  has  rendered  it  into 
English  with  extraordinary  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  largest  collection 
of  the  Cid  ballads  is  that  of  Durant,  in  the  Romancero  general,  in 
two  volumes,  forming  part  of  Rivadeneyra's  Biblioteca  de  autores 
espaHoles.  (H.  £.  W.) 

CIDER,  or  Cyder  (from  the  Fr.  cidre,  derived  from  the  Lat. 
sicera  or  cisera,  Gr.  aUepa,  Heb.  shekdr,  strong  drink),  an 
alcoholic  beverage  made  from  apples. 

Cider  and  perry  (the  corresponding  beverage  made  from  pears) 
are  liquors  containing  from  as  little  as  2  %  of  alcohol  to  7  or 
8  %,  seldom  more,  and  rarely  as  much,  produced  by  the  vinous 
fermentation  of  the  expressed  juice  of  apples  and  pears;  but 
cider  and  perry  of  prime  quality  can  only  be  obtained  from 
vintage  fruit,  that  is,  apples  and  pears  grown  for  the  purpose 
and  unsuited  for  the  most  part  for  table  use.  A  few  table  apples 
make  good  cider,  but  the  best  perry  is  only  to  be  procured  from 
pears  too  harsh  and  astringent  for  consumption  in  any  other 
form.  The  making  of  perry  is  in  England  confined,  in  the  main, 
to  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester  and  Gloucester.  These 
three  cotmties,  together  with  Somerset  and  Devon,  constitute, 
too,  the  principal  cider-making  district  of  the  country;  but  the 
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industry,  which  was  once  more  widely  spread,  still  survives  in 
Norfolk,  and  has  lately  been  revived  in  Kent,  though,  in  both 
these  counties,  much  of  the  fruit  used  in  cider-making  is  imported 
from  the  west  country  and  some  from  the  continent.  Speaking 
generally,  the  cider  of  Herefordshire  is  distinguished  for  its 
lightness  and  briskness,  that  of  Somerset  for  its  strength,  and 
that  of  Devonshire  for  its  lusciousness. 

Cider  used  to  be  made  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  the  industry 
had  almost  become  extinct  until  revived  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  in  1904  erected  a  cider-making  plant  at 
Drogheda,  Co.  Louth,  gave  assistance  to  private  firms  at  Dun- 
garvan,  Co.  Waterford,  and  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork,  and  provided  a 
travelling  mill  and  press  to  work  in  the  South  Riding  of  Co. 
Tipperary.  The  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  a  large 
quantity  of  good  cider  having  been  produced. 

Inasmuch  as  English  orchards  are  crowded  with  innumerable 
varieties  of  dder  apples,  many  of  them  worthless,  a  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  Herefordshire  Fniit- Growers* 
Association  and  of  the  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemimi  Society  was 
appointed  in  1899  to  make  a  selection  of  vintage  apples  and 
pears  best  suited  to  Herefordshire  and  the  districts  adjoining. 
The  following  b  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  committee: — 

Apples. — Old  Foxwhelp,  Cherry  Pearmain,  Cowarne  Red, 
Dymock  Red,  Eggleton  St3n:e,  Kingston  Black  or  Black  Taunton, 
Skyrme's  Kernel,  Spreading  Redstreak,  Carrion  apple,  Cherry 
Norman,  Cimimy  Norman,  Royal  Wilding,  Handsome  Norman, 
Strawberry  Norman,  White  Bache  or  Norman,  Broad-leaved 
Norman,  Argile  Grise,  Bramt6t,  De  Boutville,  Fr6quin  Audi^vre, 
Medaille  d'Or,  the  last  five  being  French  sorts  introduced  from 
Normandy  about  1880,  and  now  established  in  the  orchards  of 
Herefordshire. 

Pears. — Taynton  Squash,  Barland,  Oldfield,  Moorcroft  or 
Malvern  Hill,  Red-pear,  Thurston's  Red,  Longland,  Pine  pear. 

No  equally  authoritative  selection  has  been  made  for  the 
Somerset  and  Devon  districts,  but  the  following  varieties  of 
cider  apples  are  held  in  good  repute  in  those  parts: — Kingston 
Black,  Jersey  Chisel,  Hangdowns,  Fair  Maid  of  Devon,  Woodbine, 
Duck's  Bill,  Slack-my- Girdle,  Bottle  Stopper,  Golden  Ball, 
Sugar-loaf,  Red  Cluster,  Royal  Somerset  and  Cadbury  (believed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Royal  Wilding  of  Herefordshire).  As  a 
rule  the  best  cider  apples  are  of  small  size.  ''  Petites  pommes, 
gros  cidre,"  say  the  French. 

Cider  and  perry  not  being  taxable  liquors  in  England,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  even  an  approach  to  accuracy  the 
amount  of  the  annual  production  of  them.  In  1 896  Mr  Sampson, 
the  then  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  English  Cider- 
makers,  in  his  evidence  before  the  royal  commission  on  agricul- 
ture, put  it  at  55  J  million  gallons.  Since  that  date  the  increased 
demand  for  these  native  wines  has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the 
industry  that  this  figure  might  with  safety  be  doubled.  In  France 
official  statistics  are  available,  and  these  show  not  only  that  that 
country  is  the  largest  producer  of  cider  (including  perry)  in  the 
world,  but  that  the  output  is  yearly  increasing.  A  great  pro- 
portion, however,  of  what  passes  as  cider  in  France  is  hoissotiy 
i.e.  dder  to  which  water  has  been  added  in  the  process  of  making 
or  at  a  subsequent  stage;  while  much  of  the  perry  is  disposed 
of  to  the  makers  of  champagne.  Although  some  cider  is  made  in 
sixty-five  departments,  by  far  the  largest  amount  comes  from 
the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Brittany.  In  Germany  dder- 
making  is  a  considerable  and  growing  industry.  Manufactories 
on  a  small  scale  exist  in  north  Germany,  as  at  Guben  and  Griin- 
berg,  but  the  centre  of  the  industry  is  at  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Sachsenhausen  and  the  ndghbouxhood,  where  there  are  five 
large  and  twenty-five  small  factories  employing  upwards  of 
1000  hands.  Large  quantities  of  dder  fruit  are  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  as,  speaking  generally,  the  native-grown  fruit 
used  in  Germany  for  cider-making  consists  of  inferior  and 
undersized  table  apples  not  worth  marketing.  The  bottled  dder 
for  export  is  treated  much  like  champagne,  and  is  usually  fortified 
and  flavoured  until,  in  the  words  of  an  acknowledged  French 
authority,  M.  Truelle,  it  becomes  a  hybrid  between  dder  and 
white  wine  rather  than  pure  cider. 


The  practice  which  formerly  prevailed  in  England  of  making 
dder  on  the  farm  from  the  produce  of  the  home  orchards  has 
within  the  last  few  years  been  to  a  large  extent  given  up,  and, 
as  in  Germany  and  many  parts  of  France,  farmers  now  sell  thdr 
fruit  to  owners  of  factories  where  the  making  of  dder  and  perry 
is  carried  on  sis  a  business  of  itself.  In  these  hand  or  horse  power 
is  superseded  by  steam  and  sometimes  by  electridty,  as  in  the 
f  actoiy  of  E.  Seigel  in  GrUnberg,  and  the  old-fashioned  appliances 
of  the  farm  by  modern  mills  and  presses  capable  of  turning  out 
large  quantities  of  liq^ior.  The  dearing  of  the  juice,  too,  which 
used  to  be  effected  by  running  it  through  bags,  is  in  the  factories 
accomplished  more  quickly  by  forcing  it  through  layers  of 
compressed  cotton  in  a  machine  of  German  origin  known  as 
Lumley's  filter.  The  actual  process  of  dder  and  perry  making 
is  simple,  and  resembles  that  of  making  grape  wine.  The  fruit  is 
ground  or  crushed  in  machines  of  various  construction,  the  latest 
and  most  powerful  being  of  American  origin.  The  resulting 
pomace  is  pressed  for  the  extraction  of  the  juice,  which  is  then 
nm  into  vats,  where  it  undergoes  fermentation,  which,  converting 
the  saccharine  ingredients  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  gas, 
turns  it  into  dder.  Cider  made  from  a  judidous  mixture  of 
several  varieties  of  apples  is  to  be  preferred  to  dder  made  from 
one  variety  only,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  difficult  to  find  the  requisite 
degrees  of  richness,  astringency  and  flavour  in  several  varieties 
than  in  one;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  pears,  of  which 
the  most  noted  sorts,  such  as  the  Barland,  the  Taynton  Squash 
and  the  Oldfield,  produce  the  best  perry  when  unmixed  with 
other  varieties.  Some  fining  of  an  albuminous  nature  is  generally 
requisite  in  order  to  dear  the  juice  and  facilitate  its  passage 
through  the  filter,  but  the  less  used  the  better.  The  simplest 
and  cleanest  is  skim  milk  whipped  to  a  froth  and  blended  gradu- 
ally with  the  dder  as  it  is  pumped  into  the  mixing  vat.  Many 
nostnuns  are  sold  for  the  dearing  of  dder,  but  none  is  necessary 
and  most  are  harmful. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  has  largdy  obtained  of  using 
preservatives  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fermentation.  The 
prindpal  preservatives  employed  are  salicylic  and  boracic  acids 
and  formalin.  The  two  former  are  ineffective  except  in.quantities 
likely  to  prove  hurtful  to  health,  while  formalin,  in  itself  a 
powerful  and  deleterious  drug,  though  it  stops  fermentation, 
renders  the  liquor  doudy  and  undrinkable.  Other  foreign  in- 
gredients, such  as  saccharin  and  porcherine,  both  coal-tar 
derivatives — the  latter  a  recent  discovery  of  a  French  chemist, 
after  whom  it  is  named — are  used  by  many  noakers,  chiefly  for 
the  piupose  of  rendering  bad  and  therefore  imwholesome  cider 
palatable  and  saleable.  Provided  that  dder  and  perry  be  properly 
filtered,  and  attention  paid  to  perfect  cleanliness  of  vessels  and 
appliances,  there  is  no  need  of  preservatives  or  sweeteners,  and 
their  use  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law  in  England,  as  it  is  in 
most  continental  states  in  the  case  of  liquors  to  be  consumed 
within  their  borders,  though  not,  it  is  significant  to  note,  in  the 
case  of  liquors  intended  for  exportation. 

The  wholesome  properties  of  dder  and  perry  when  pure  and 
imadulterated  have  been  recognized  by  medical  men,  who 
recommend  them  as  pleasant  and  efficadous  remedies  in  affec- 
tions of  a  gouty  or  rheiunatic  nature,  maladies  which,  strange 
to  say,  these  very  liquors  were  once  supposed  to  foster,  if 
not  actually  to  originate.  Under  a  similar  false  impression  the 
notion  is  general  that  hard  rough  cider  is  apt  to  cause  diarrhoea, 
colic  and  kindred  complaints,  whereas,  as  a  fact,  disorders 
of  this  kind  are  conspicuous  by  thdr  absence  in  those  parts  of 
the  coimtry  where  rough  dder  and  perry  constitute  the  staple 
drinks  of  the  working-dasses.  This  is  espedally  the  case  in 
Herefordshire,  which  is  said  also  to  be  the  only  county  in  England 
whence  no  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  Asiatic  cholera  has  ever 
been  reported. 

The  importance  which  the  dder  industry  has  of  late  attained 
in  England  has  been  marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  at  Long  Ashton  near  Bristol.  This 
institute,  founded  in  1903  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  is  supported  by  grants  from  the  board,  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society,  the  councils  of  the  cider-producing 
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counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Monmouth,  Devon 
and  Somerset,  and  by  subscription  of  members.  The  objects  of 
the  institute  are  the  promotion  of  research  into  the  causes  of 
the  changes  which  occur  in  cider  and  perry  during  fermentation, 
with  the  view  of  imparting  to  these  liquors  a  degree  of  exactitude 
hitherto  unattainable;  the  adoption  from  time  to.  time  of  im- 
proved machinery  and  methods  in  cider-making;  the  detection 
of  adulteration;  the  giving  of  instruction  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  cider-making;  the  publication  of  reports  detailing 
the  results  of  the  researches  imdertaken  at  the  institute;  the 
testing  and  selection  of  the  sorts  of  fruit  best  suited  for  vintage 
purposes;  the  propagation  of  useful  varieties  likely  from  neglect 
to  go  out  of  cultivation;  and  the  conducting  of  experiments 
in  regard  to  the  best  systems  of  planting  and  protecting  yoimg 
fruit  trees. 

Fruit-growers  who  look  to  cider-making  "  as  a  means  of 
utilizing  windfalls  and  small  and  inferior  apples  of  cooking  and 
dessert  varieties  not  worth  sending  to  market  "  should  be  warned 
that  it  is  as  important  to  the  cider  industry  that  good  cider  only 
should  be  on  sale  as  it  is  to  the  fruit-growing  industry  that  good 
fruit  only  should  be  sent  to  market.  The  juice  of  the  apple  is 
naturally  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  fruit  itself,  and  if  this 
be  unripe,  unsound  or  worm-eaten  the  cider  made  from  it  will 
be  inferior  to  that  made  from  full-grown,  ripe  and  sound  fruit. 
If  such  fruit  be  not  good  enough  to  send  to  market,  neither  will 
the  cider  made  from  it  be  good  enough  to  place  before  the  public. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  furnish  a  sufficiently  palatable  drink  for 
home  consumption,  and  may  therefore  be  so  utilized.  But 
when,  as  happens  from  time  to  time  in  fruit-growing  districts, 
there  is  a  glut,  and  even  the  best  table  fruit  is  not  saleable  at 
a  profit,  then,  indeed,  cider-making  is  a  means  of  storing  in  a 
liquid  form  what  would  otherwise  be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground; 
whilst  if  a  proportion  of  vintage  fruit  were  mixed  therewith, 
a  drink  would  be  produced  which  would  not  discredit  the  cider 
trade,  and  would  bring  a  fair  return  to  the  maker.    (C.  W.  R.  C. ) 

CIENFUEGOS,  NICASIO  ALVAREZ  DE  (1764-1809),  Spanish 
poet  and  publicist,  was  bom  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  December 
1764.  He  studied  with  distinction  at  Salamanca,  where  he  met 
the  poet  Melendez  Vald6s.  His  poems,  published  in  1778, 
immediately  attracted  attention.  He  was  successively  editor 
of  the  Gaceta  and  Mer curio y  and  was  condemned  to  death  for 
having  published  an  article  against  Napoleon;  on  the  petition 
of  his  friends,  he  was  respited  and  deported  to  France;  he  died 
at  Orthez  early  in  the  following  year.  His  verses  are  modelled 
on  those  of  Melendez  Vald6s;  though  not  deficient  in  technique 
or  passion,  they  are  often  disfigured  by  spurious  sentimentality 
and  by  the  flimsy  philosophy  of  the  age.  Cienfuegos  was  blamed 
for  an  unsparing  use  of  both  archaisms  and  gallicisms.  His 
plays,  PilacOj  Zoraida,  La  Condesa  de  Costilla  and  IdomeneOy 
four  tragedies  on  the  pseudo-classic  French  model,  and  Las 
Hermanas  generosas,  a  comedy,  are  deservedly  forgotten. 

CIENFUEGOS  (originally  Fernandina  de  Jagua),  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Cuba,  in  Santa  Clara  province,  near  the  central 
portion  of  the  S.  coast,  195  m.  E.S.E.  of  Havana.  Pop.  (1907) 
30,100.  Cienfuegos  is  served  by  the  United  railways  and  by 
steamers  connecting  with  Santiago,  Bataban6,  Trinidad  and 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  It  lies  about  6  m.  from  the  sea  on  a  peninsula 
in  the  magnificent  landlocked  bay  of  Jagua.  Vessels  drawing 
16  ft.  have  direct  access  to  the  wharves.  A  circular  railway 
about  the  water-front,  wharves  and  warehouses  facilitates  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  vessels.  The  city  streets  are  broad 
and  regularly  laid  out.  There  is  a  handsome  cathedral;  and 
the  Tomas  Terry  theatre  (given  to  the  city  by  the  heirs  of 
one  of  the  millionaire  sugar  planters  of  the  jurisdiction),  the 
governor's  house  (1841-1844),  the  military  and  government 
hospitals,  market  place  and  railway  station  are  worthy  of  note. 
In  the  Cathedral  Square  (Plaza  de  Armas),  embracing  two  city- 
squares,  and  shaded — like  all  the  plazas  of  the  island — with 
laurels  and  royal  palms,  are  a  statue  of  Isabel  the  Catholic, 
and  two  marble  Uons  given  by  Queen  Isabel  II.;  elsewhere  there 
are  statues  of  General  Clouet  and  Marshal  Serrano,  once  captain- 
general.    The  city  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  has  an 


abtmdant  water-supply,  and  cable  connexion  with  Europe, 
the  United  States,  other  Antilles  and  South  America.  The 
surrounding  coimtry  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile 
regions  in  Cuba,  varied  with  woods,  rivers,  rocky  gulches, 
beautiful  cascades  and  charming  tropic  vegetation.  Several 
of  the  largest  and  finest  sugar  estates  in  the  world  are  situated  in 
the  vicinity,  including  the  Soledad  (with  a  botanical  experiment 
station  maintained  by  Harvard  University),  the  Terry  and 
others — most  of  them  connected  with  the  city  by  good  drive- 
ways. Cienfuegos  is  a  centre  of  the  sugar  trade  on  the  south 
coast;  tobacco  too  is  exported. 

The  bay  of  Jagua  was  visited  by  Columbus.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1819,  with  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  government,  by  a 
Louisianian,  General  Luis  de  Clouet;  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
hurricane  and  was  rebuilt  in  1825.  Many  naturalized  foreign 
Catholics,  including  Americans,  were  among  the  original  settlers. 
The  settlement  was  first  named  in  honour  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
and  later  in  honour  of  Captain- General  Jos6  Cienfuegos  Jovel- 
lanos.  The  harbour  was  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has 
been  declared  by  Mahan  to  be  the  most  important  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  for  strategic  purposes.  In  1 740-1 745  a  fortifica- 
tion called  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angeles  was  erected  at  the 
entrance;  it  is  still  standing,  on  a  steep  bluff  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  old  fortifications 
of  the  island.  On  the  nth  of  May  1898  a  force  from  two  vessels 
of  the  United  States  fleet  imder  Admiral  Schley,  searching  for 
Cervera  and  blockading  the  port,  cut  two  of  the  three  cables 
here  (at  Point  Colorado,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour),  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Spanish- American  War  the  American  troops 
were  under  fire. 

CIEZA,  a  town  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Segura,  and  on  the  Madrid- 
Cartagena  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  13,626.  Cieza  is  built  in  a 
narrow  bend  of  the  Segura  valley,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  north 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  south  broadens  into  a  fertile  plain, 
producing  grain,  wine,  olives,  raisins,  oranges  and  esparto  grass. 
In  the  town  itself  there  are  flour  and  paper  mills,  sawmills  and 
brandy  distilleries.  Between  1870  and  1900  local  trade  and 
population  increased  rapidly,  owing  partly  to  improved  means 
of  communication;  and  the  appearance  of  Cieza  is  thoroughly 
modem. 

CIGAR,  the  common  term  for  tobacco-leaf  prepared  for  smok- 
ing by  being  rolled  into  a  short  cylinder  tapering  to  a  point  at 
the  end  which  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  the  other  end,  which  is 
lighted,  being  usually  cut  square  (see  Tobacco).  The  Spanish 
cigarro  is  of  doubtful  origin,  possibly  connected  with  cigarraj  a 
cicada,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  body  of  that  insect,  or  with 
cigarralf  a  word  of  Arabic  origin  meaning  a  pleasure  garden. 
The  explanation  that  it  comes  from  a  Cuban  word  for  a  certain 
species  of  tobacco  is  probably  erroneous,  since  no  native  word 
of  the  kind  is  known.  The  diminutive,  cigarette j  denotes  a  roll 
of  cut  tobacco  enclosed  usually  in  thin  paper,  but  sometimes 
also  in  tobacco-leaf  or  the  husk  of  Indian  com. 

CIGNANI,  CARLO  (1628-1719),  Italian  painter,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  at  Bologna,  where  he  studied  under  Battista  Cairo, 
and  afterwards  under  Francesco  Albani.  Though  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  latter,  and  his  most  famous  disciple,  Cignani  was 
yet  strongly  and  deeply  influenced  by  the  genius  of  Correggio. 
His  greatest  work,  moreover,  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin," 
round  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Fuoca  at 
Forli,  which  occupied  him  some  twenty  years,  and  is  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art  of  the  17th 
century,  is  obviously  inspired  from  the  more  renowned  fresco  of 
Correggio  in  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of  Parma.  Cignani  had 
some  of  the  defects  of  his  masters;  his  elaborate  finish,  his 
audacious  artificiality  in  the  use  of  colour  and  in  composition, 
mark  the  disciple  of  Albani;  but  he  imparted  to  his  work  a 
more  intellectual  character  than  either  of  his  models,  and  is  not 
without  other  remarkable  merits  of  his  own.  As  a  man  Cignani 
was  eminently  amiable,  unassuming  and  generous.  His  success, 
however,  made  him  many  enemies;  and  the  envy  of  some  of 
these  is  said  to  have  impelled  them  to  deface  certain  of  his  works. 
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He  accepted  none  of  the  honours  offered  him  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  and  other  princes,  but  lived  and  died  an  artist.  On  his 
removal  to  Forli,  where  he  died,  the  school  he  had  founded  at 
Bologna  was  fain  in  some  sort  to  follow  its  master.  His  most 
famous  pictures,  in  addition  to  the  Assumption  already  cited, 
are — the  "  Entry  of  Paul  HI.  into  Bologna  *';  the  "  Francois  I. 
Touching  for  King's  Evil  ";  a  "  Power  of  Love,"  painted  under 
a  fine  ceiling  by  Agostino  Carracci,  on  the  walls  of  a  room  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Parma;  an  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  (at  the  Hague) ; 
and  two  of  "  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife  "  (at  Dresden  and 
Copenhagen).  His  son  Felice  (1660-1724)  and  nephew  Paolo 
(1709-1764)  were  also  painters. 

CIGOLI(orCivOLi),LODOVICOCARDIDA(iS59-i6i3),ItaKan 
painter,  architect  and  poet,  was  born  at  Cigoli  in  Tuscany. 
Educated  under  Alessandro  Allori  and  Santi  di  Tito,  he  formed  a 
peculiar  style  by  the  study  at  Florence  of  Michelangelo,  Cor- 
reggio,  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Pontormo.  Assimilating  more  of 
the  second  of  these  masters  than  of  all  the  others,  he  laboured  for 
some  years  with  success;  but  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and 
intense  application  to  the  production  of  a  wax  model  of  certain 
anatomical  preparations,  induced  an  alienation  of  mind  which 
affected  him  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
visited  Lombardy,  whence  he  retiurned  to  Florence.  There  he 
painted  an  "  Ecce  Homo,"  in  competition  with  Passignani  and 
Caravaggio,  which  gained  the  prize.  This  work  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Louvre,  and  was  restored  to  Florence 
in  1815.  Other  important  pictures  are — a,  "  St  Peter  Healing 
the  Lame  Man,"  in  St  Peter's  at  Rome;  a  "  Conversion  of  St 
Paul,"  in  the  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  and  a  "  Story  of 
Psyche,"  in  fresco,  at  the  Villa  Borghese;  a  "  Martyrdom  of 
Stephen,"  which  earned  him  the  name  of  the  Florentine  Cor- 
reggio,  a  "  Venus  and  Satyr,"  a  "  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,"  a  "  Stigmata 
of  St  Francis,"  at  Florence.  Cigoli,  who  was  made  a  knight  of 
Malta  at  the  request  of  Pope  Paul  HI.,  was  a  good  and  soUd 
draughtsman  and  the  possessor  of  a  rich  and  harmonious  palette. 
He  died,  it  is  said,  of  grief  at  the  failure  of  his  last  fresco  (in  the 
Roman  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore),  which  is  rendered 
ridiculous  by  an  abuse  of  perspective. 

CILIA  (plural  of  Lat.  cUium,  eyelash),  in  biology,  the  thread- 
like processes  by  the  vibration  of  which  many  lowly  organisms, 
or  the  male  reproductive  cells  of  higher  organisms,  move  through 
water. 

CILIATA  (M.  Pertz),  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Infusoria, 
characterized  by  the  permanent  possession  of  cilia  or  organs 
derived  from  these  (cirrhi,  membranelles,  &c.),  and  possessing 
a  single  mouth  (except  in  the  Opalinopsidae,  all  parasitic) .  They 
are  the  most  highly  differentiated  among  the  Protozoa. 

CILICIA»  in  andent  geography,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  along  the  south  coast  from  the  Alara  Su,  which 
separated  it  from  Pamphylia,  to  the  Giaour  Dagh  (Mt.  Amanus), 
which  parted  it  from  Syria.  Its  northern  limit  was  the  crest  of 
Mt.  Taurus.  It  was  naturally  divided  into  Cilicia  Trachea,  W. 
of  the  Lamas  Su,  and  Cilicia  Pedias,  E.  of  that  river. 

Cilicia  Trachea  is  a  rugged  mountain  district  formed  by  the 
spurs  of  Taurus,  which  often  terminate  in  rocky  headlands  with 
small  sheltered  harbours, — a  feature  which,  in  classical  times, 
made  the  coast  a  resort  of  pirates,  and,  in  the  middle  ages,  led 
to  its  occupation  by  Genoese  and  Venetian  traders.  The  district 
is  watered  by  the  Geuk  Su  (Calycadnus  and  its  tributaries),  and 
is  covered  to  a  large  extent  by  forests,  which  still,  as  of  old, 
supply  timber  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  There  were  several  towns 
but  no  large  trade  centres.  In  the  interior  were  Coropissus  (Da 
Bazar) ,  Olba  (Uzunjaburj) ,  and,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus, 
Claudiopolis  (Mut)  and  Germanicopolis  (Ermenek).  On  or 
near  the  coast  were  Coracesium  (Alaya),  Selinus-Trajanopolis 
(SeHnti),  Anemourium  (Anamur),  Kelenderis  (Klilindria),  Seleucia 
ad  Calycadnum  (Selefkeh),  Corycus  (Korghoz)  and  Elaeusa- 
Sebaste  ( Ayash) .  Roads  connected  Laranda, north  of  theTaurus, 
with  Kelenderis  and  Seleucia. 

Cilicia  Pedias  included  the  rugged  spurs  of  Taurus  and  a  large 
plain,  which  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  rich  stoneless  loam.  Its 
eastern  half  is  studded  with  isolated  rocky  crags,  which  are 


crowned  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  stnmgliolds,  and  bniken  by 
the  low  hills  that  border  the  plain  of  Issus.  The  plain  is.  watered 
by  the  Cydnus  (Tarsus  Chai),  the  Sams  (Sihun)  and  thePyramus 
(Jihun),  each  of  which  brings  down  much  silt.  The  Sarus  now 
enters  the  sea  almost  due  south  of  Tarsus,  but  there  are  dear 
indications  that  at  one  period  it  joined  the  Pyramus,^  and  that 
the  united  rivers  ran  to  the  sea  west  of  Kara-tash.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  when  Alexander's  army  crossed  Cilicia. 
The  plain  is  extremely  productive,  though  now  little  cultivated. 
Through  it  ran  the  great  highway,  between  the  east  and  the  west, 
on  which  stood  Tarsus  on  the  Cydnus,  Adana  on  the  Sarus, 
and  Mopsuestia  (Missis)  on  the  Pyramus.  North  of  the  road 
between  the  two  last  places  were  Sision-Flaviopolis  (Sis),  Ana- 
zarbus  (Anazarba)  and  Hierapolis-Rastabala  (Budrum);  and 
on  the  coast  were  Soli-Pompeiopolis,  Mallus  (Kara-tash),  Aegae 
(Ayash),  Issus,  Baiae  (Piyas)  and  Alexandria  ad  Issum  (Alexan- 
dretta).  The  great  highway  from  the  west,  on  its  long  rough 
descent  from  the  Anatolian  plateau  to  Tarsus,  ran  through  a 
narrow  pass  between  walls  of  rock  called  the  CilicianGatc,Ghulek 
Boghaz.  After  crossing  the  low  hills  east  of  the  Pyramus  it 
passed  through  a  masonry  (Cilician)  gate,  Demir  Kapu,  and 
entered  the  plain  of  Issus.  From  that  plain  one  road  ran  south- 
ward through  a  masonry  (Syrian)  gate  to  Alexandretta,  and 
thence  crossed  Mt.  Amanus  by  the  Syrian  Gate,  Beilan  Pass,  to 
Antioch  and  Syria;  and  another  ran  northwards  through  a 
masonry  (Amanian)  gate,  south  of  Toprak  Kaleh,and  crossed  Mt. 
Amanus  by  the  Amanian  Gate,  Baghche  Pass,  to  North  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates.  By  the  last  pass^  which  was  apparently 
imknown  to  Alexander,  Darius  crossed  the  mountains  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Issus.  Both  passes  are  short  and  easy,  and  connect 
Cilida  Pedias  geographically  and  politically  with  Syria  rather 
than  with  Asia  Minor.  Another  important  road  connected  Sision 
with  Cocysus  and  Melitene.  In  Roman  times  Cilicia  exported 
the  goats'-hair  cloth,  Cilicium,  of  which  tents  were  made. 

The  Cilicians  appear  as  Khilikku  in  Assyrian  inscriptions^ 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  millennium  B.C.  were  one  of  the 
four  chief  powers  of  western  Asia.  It  is  generally  asstmied  that 
they  had  previously  been  subject  to  the  Syro-Cappadocian 
empire;  but,  up  to  1909  at  all  events,  '^  Hittite  "  monuments 
had  not  been  found  in  Cilicia;  and  we  must  infer  that  the 
"  Hittite  "  civilizations  which  flourished  in  Cappadocia  and  N. 
Syria,  communicated  with  each  other  by  passes  E.  of  Amanus 
and  not  by  the  Cilician  Gates.  Under  the  Persian  empire 
Cilicia  was  apparently  governed  by  tributary  native  kings,  who 
bore  a  name  or  title  graedzed  as  Syennesis;  but  it  was  officially 
included  in  the  fourth  satrapy  by  Darius.  Xenophon  found  a 
queen  in  power,  and  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  march  of 
Cyrus.  Similarly  Alexander  found  the  Gates  open,  when  he 
came  down  from  the  plateau  in  333  B.C.;  and  from  these  facts 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  great  pass  was  not  under  direct 
Persian  control,  but  under  that  of  a  vassal  power  always  ready 
to  turn  against  its  suzerain.  After  Alexander's  death  it  was  long 
a  battle  ground  of  rival  marshals  and  kings,  and  for  a  time 
fell  under  Ptolemaic  dominion,  but  finally  under  that  of  the 
Seleucids,  who,  however,  never  held  effectually  more  than  the 
eastern  half.  Cilicia  Trachea  became  the  haunt  of  pirates,  who 
were  subdued  by  Pompey.  Cilicia  Pedias  became  Roman 
territory  in  103  B.C.,  and  the  whole  was  organized  by  Pompey, 
64  B.C.,  into  a  province  which,  for  a  short  time,  extended  to  and 
included  part  of  Phrygia.  It  was  reorganized  by  Caesar,  47  B.C., 
and  about  27  B.C.  became  part  of  the  province  Syria- Cilicia- 
Phoenice.  At  first  the  western  district  was  left  independent 
under  native  kings  or  priest-dynasts,  and  a  small  kingdom,  under 
Tarkondimotus,  was  left  in  the  east;  but  these  were  finally 
united  to  the  province  by  Vespasian,  a.d.  74.  Under  Diocletian 
{circa  297),  Cilicia,  with  the  Syrian  and  Eg3rptian  provinces, 
formed  the  Diocesis  Orientis.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  invaded 
by  the  Arabs,  who  held  the  country  until  it  was  reoccupied  by 
Nicephorus  II.  in  965. 

The  Seljuk  invasion  of  Armenia  was  followed  by  an  exodus  of 
Armenians  southwards,  and  in  1080  Rhupen,  a  relative  of  the  last 
king  of  Ani,  founded  in  the  heart  of  the  Cilidan  Taurus  a  small 
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principality,  which  gradually  expanded  into  the  kingdom  of 

Lesser  Armenia.    This   Christian   kingdom — situated   in    the 

midst  of  Moslem  states,  hostile  to  the  Byzantines,  giving  valuable 

support  to  the  crusaders,  and  trading  with  the  great  commercial 

cities  of  Italy — had  a  stormy  existence  of  about  300  years. 

Gosdantin  I.  (1095-1 100)  assisted  the  crusaders  on  their  march 

to  Antioch,  and  was  created  knight  and  marquis.    Thoros  I. 

(1100-1123),  in  alliance  with  the  Christian  princes  of  Syria, 

waged  successful  war  against  Byzantines  and  Seljuks.    Levond 

(Leo)  11. ,  "the  Great"  (1185-1219),  extended  the  kingdom 

beyond  Mount  Taurus  and  established  the  capital  at  Sis.    He 

assisted  the  crusaders,  was  crowned  king  by  the  archbishop  of 

Mainz,  and  married  one  of  the  Lusignans  of  Cyprus.    Haithon  I. 

(i  224-1 269)  made  an  alliance  with  the  Mongols,  who,  before  their 

adoption  of  Islam,  protected  his  kingdom  from  the  Mamelukes 

of  Egypt.    When  Levond  V.  died  (1342),  John  of  Lusignan  was 

crowned  king  as  Gosdantin  IV.;  but  he  and  his  successors 

alienated  the  Armenians  by  attempting  to  make  them  conform 

to  the  Roman  Church,  and  by  giving  all  posts  of  honour  to 

Latins,  and  at  last  the  kingdom,  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions, 

succumbed  (1375)   to  the  attacks  of  the  Egyptians.    Cilicia 

Trachea  was  occupied  by  the  Osmanlis  in  the  isth  century,  but 

Cilicia  Pedias  was  only  added  to  the  empire  in  151 5. 

From   1833  to  1840  Cilicia  formed  part  of  the  territories 

administered  by  Mehemet  AH  of  Cairo,  who  was  compelled  to 

evacuate  it  by  the  allied  powers.    Since  that  date  it  has  formed 

the  vilayet  of  Adana  (q.v,). 

BiBLiOGRAPHT. — Beside  the  general  authorities  for  Asia  Minor, 
see: — W.  B.  Barker,  Lares  and  Penates  (1853);  V.  Langlois,  Voyage 
dans  la  Cilicie  (1861);  F.  Beaufort,  Karamania  (1817);  W.  F. 
Ainswoi;(h,  Narrative  of  Ihe  Euphrates  Expedition  (1888),  and  Travels 
in  Asia  Minor  (1842;;  R.  Heberdey  and  A.  Wilhelxn,  Reisen  in 
KUikien  (1896);  D.  G.  Hogarth  and  J.  A.  R.  Munro,  Mod.  and  Anc, 
Roads  in  E.  Asia  Minor  (R.  G.  S.  Supp.  Papers,  iii.)  (1893);  D.  G. 
Hogarth,  A  Wandering  Scholar  (1896);  G.  L.  Schlumberger,  Un 
Empereur  byzanUn  (1890);  T.  Kotachy,  Reise  in  dem  ciTicischen 
Taurus  (1858);  H.  C.  Barkley,  Ride  through  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia  (1891);  E,  J.  Davis,  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey  (1879);  J. 
Marquardt,  Rom,  Staatsverwaltung,  i.  (18^4);  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett, 
Wolfe  Expedition  (1888).  See  also  authorities  under  Armenia  and 
Mehbmst  All  (C.  W.  W.  ;  D.  G.  H.) 

CILLI»  ULRICH,  Count  of  (1406-1456),  son  of  Frederick  II., 
count  of  Cilli,  and  Elizabeth  Frangepan.  Of  his  youth  we 
know  nothing  certain.  About  1432  he  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  George  Brankovich,  despot  of  Servia. 

His  influence  in  the  troubled  affairs  of  Hungary  and  the 
Empire  early  overshadowed  that  of  his  father,  together  with 
whom  he  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Empire  by  the  emperor 
Sigismund  (1436).  Hence  feuds  with  the  Habsburgs,  wounded 
in  their  rights  as  overlords  of  Cilli,  ending,  however,  in  an 
alliance  with  the  Habsburg  king  Albert  II.,  who  made  Ulrich 
for  a  short  while  his  lieutenant  in  Bohemia.  After  Albert's 
death  (1439)  Ulrich  took  up  the  cause  of  his  widow  Elizabeth, 
and  presided  at  the  coronation  of  her  infant  son  Ladislaus  V. 
Posthumus  (1440).  A  feud  with  the  Hunyadis  followed,  em- 
bittered by  John  Hunyadi's  attack  on  George  Brankovich  of 
Servia  (1444)  and  his  refusal  to  recognize  Ulrich's  claim  to 
Bosnia  on  the  death  of  Stephen  Tvrtko  (1443).  In  1446 
Hunyadi,  now  governor  of  Hungary,  harried  the  Cilli  territories 
in  Croatia-Slavonia;  but  his  power  was  broken  at  Kossovo 
(1448),  and  Count  Ulrich  was  able  to  lead  a  successful  crusade, 
nominally  in  the  Habsburg  interest,  into  Hungary  (1450).  In 
1452  he  forced  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  to  hand  over  the  boy 
king  Ladislaus  V.  to  his  keeping,  and  became  thus  practically 
ruler  of  Hungary.  In  1454  his  power  was  increased  by  his 
succession  to  his  father's  vast  wealth;  and  in  1456  he  was  named 
by  Ladislaus  his  lieutenant  in  Hungary.  The  Hunyadis  now 
conspired  to  destroy  him.  On  the  8th  of  November,  in  spite 
of  warnings,  he  entered  Belgrade  with  the  king;  the  next 
day  he  was  attacked  by  Laszlo  Hunyadi  and  his  friends,  and 
done  to  death.  With  him  died  the  male  line  of  the  counts 
of  Cilli. 

Count  Ulrich's  ambition  was  boundless,  his  passions  un- 
bridled;   but     the    hostile    judgments    passed    by    Aeneas 


Sylvius  and  other  contemporaries  upon  him  must  be  read 
with  caution. 

CILLI  (Slovene,  Celje),  a  town  in  Styria,  Austria,  82  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Graz  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  6743.  It  is  pictiiresquely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sann,  and  still  has  remains 
of  the  old  walls  and  towers,  with  which  it  was  once  surrounded. 
Memorials  of  a  still  earlier  period  in  its  history — Roman  anti- 
quities— ^are  to  be  seen  in  the  mimicipal  museum,  while  its  canals 
and  sewers  are  also  of  Roman  origin.  These  were  discovered 
during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  were  in  such  a 
good  state  of  preservation  that  after  a  few  small  repairs  they 
are  now  utilized.  The  parish  church,  dating  from  the  14th 
century,  with  its  beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  medieval  architecture.  The  so-called 
German  church,  in  Romanesque  style,  belonged  to  the  Minorite 
monastery,  founded  in  1241  and  dosed  in  180S.  The  throne  of 
the  counts  of  Cilli  is  preserved  here,  and  also  the  tombs  of  several 
members  of  the  family.  On  the  Schlossberg  (1320  ft.),  situated 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ober-Cilli, 
the  former  residence  of  the  counts  of  Cilli.  Ten  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  Cilli  are  situated  the  baths  of  Neuhaus,  with  indifferent 
thermal  waters  (117*^  F.),  frequented  by  ladies.  Not  far  from 
it  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Neuhaus,  called  since  1643  Schlangen- 
biurg,  from  which  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  Alps 
is  obtained. 

Cilli  is  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  Styria,  and  was  probably  a 
Celtic  settlement.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans 
in  15  B.C.,  and  in  a.d.  50  the  emperor  Claudius  raised  it  to  a 
Roman  munidpium  and  named  it  Claudia  Celeja.  It  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman  colonies,  and  possessed 
numerous  great  buildings,  of  which  the  temple  of  Mars  was 
famous  throughout  the  whole  empire.  It  was  incorporated  with 
Aquileia,  imder  Cons  tan  tine;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  6th 
century  was  destroyed  by  the  invading  Slavs.  It  had  a  period 
of  exceptional  prosperity  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  under  the  counts  of  Cilli,  on  the 
extinction  of  which  family  it  fell  to  Austria.  In  the  i6th  century 
it  suffered  greatly  both  from  revolts  of  the  peasantry  and  from 
the  Counter-Reformation,  Protestantism  having  made  many 
converts  in  the  district,  particularly  among  the  nobles. 

See  Glantschnigg,  Celeja  (Cilli,  1892). 

CIMABUE,  GIOVANNI  (1240  to  about  1302),  Italian  painter, 
was  born  in  Florence  of  a  respectable  family,  which  seems  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Gualtieri,  as  well  as  that  of  Cimabue 
(Bullhead).  He  took  to  the  arts  of  design  by  natural  inclination, 
and  sought  the  society  of  men  of  learning  and  accomplishment. 
Vasari,  the  historian  of  Italian  painting,  zealous  for  his  own 
native  state  of  Florence,  has  left  us  the  generally  current  account 
of  Cimabue,  which  later  researches  have  to  a  great  extent 
invalidated.  We  cannot  now  accept  his  assertion  that  art, 
extinct  in  Italy,  was  revived  solely  by  Cimabue,  after  he  had 
received  some  training  from  Greek  artists  invited  by  the  Floren- 
tine government  to  paint  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  Novella;  for  native  Italian  art  was  not  then  a  nullity, 
and  this  church  was  only  begun  when  Cimabue  was  already 
forty  years  old.  Even  Lanzi's  qualifying  statement  that  Greek 
artists,  although  they  did  not  paint  the  chapel  of  the  Gondi,  did 
execute  rude  decorations  in  a  chapel  below  the  existing  church, 
and  may  thus  have  inspired  Cimabue,  makes  little  difference 
in  the  main  facts.  What  we  And  as  the  general  upshot  is  that 
some  Italian  painters  preceded  Cimabue — particularly  Guido  of 
Siena  and  Giunta  of  Pisa;  that  he  worked  on  much  the  same 
principle  as  they,  and  to  a  like  result;  but  that  he  was  neverthe- 
less the  most  advanced  master  of  his  time,  and,  by  his  own  works, 
and  the  training  which  he  imparted  to  his  mighty  pupil  Giotto, 
he  left  the  art  far  more  formed  and  more  capable  of  growth  than 
he  found  it  (see  Painting). 

The  undoubted  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  would  alone 
demonstrate  the  conspicuous  position  which  Cimabue  held,  and 
deserved  to  hold.  For  the  chapel  of  the  Rucellai  in  S.  Maria 
Novella  he  painted  in  tempera  a  colossal  "  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Angels,"  the  largest  altarpiece  produced  up  to  that  date; 
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before  its  removal  from  the  studio  it  was  visited  with  admiration 

by  Charles  of  Anjou,  with  a  host  of  eminent  men  and  gentle 

ladies,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  church  in  a  festive  procession  of 

the  people  and  trumpeters.    Cimabue  was  at  this  time  living  in 

the  Borgo  Allegri,  then  outside  the  walls  of  Florence;  the  legend 

that  the  name  Allegri  (Joyous)  was  bestowed  on  the  locality  in 

consequence  of  this  striking  popular  display  is  more  attractive 

than  accurate,  for  the  name  existed  already.     Of  this  celebrated 

picture,  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  modem  and  sacred  art, 

some  details  may  be  here  given,  which  we  condense  from  the 

History  of  PainUng  in  Italy  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 

"  The  Virgin  in  a  red  tunic  and  blue  mantle,  with  her  feet  resting 
on  an  open-worked  stool,  is  sitting  on  a  chair  hung  with  a  white 
drapery  flowered  in  gold  and  blue,  and  carried  by  six  angels  kneeling 
in  threes  above  each  other.  A  delicately  engraved  nimbus  surrounds 
her  head,  and  that  of  the  infant  Saviour  on  her  lap,  who  is  dressed 
in  a  white  tunic,  and  purple  mantle  shot  with  gold.  A  dark-coloured 
frame  surrounds  the  gabled  square  of  the  picture,  delicatelv  traced 
with  an  ornament  interrupted  at  intervals  by  thirty  medallions  on 
gold  ground,  each  of  which  contains  the  half-figure  of  a  saint.  In 
the  face  of  the  Madonna  is  a  soft  and  melancholy  expression;  in 
the  form  of  the  infant,  a  certain  freshness,  animation  and  natural 

?:Y>portion;  in  the  group,  affection — but  too  rare  at  this  period, 
here  is  sentiment  in  the  attitudes  of  the  angels,  energetic  mien  in 
some  prophets,  comparative  clearness  and  soft  harmony  in  the 
colours.  A  certain  loss  of  balance  is  caused  by  the  overweight  of 
the  head  in  the  Viif:in  as  compared  with  the  slightness  of  her  frame. 
The  features  are  the  old  ones  of  the  13th  century;  only  softened, 
as  regards  the  expression  of  the  eye,  by  an  exaggeration  of  elliptical 
form  in  the  iris,  and  closeness  of  the  curves  of  the  lids.  In  the  angels 
the  absence  of  all  true  notions  of  composition  may  be  considered 
strildng;  yet  their  movements  are  more  natural  and  pleasing  than 
hitherto.  One  indeed,  to  the  spectator's  right  of  the  Virgin,  com- 
bines more  tender  reverence  in  its  glance  than  any  that  had  yet  been 
produced.  Cimabue  gave  to  the  flesh-tints  a  clear  and  carefully 
fused  colour,  and  imparted  to  the  forms  some  of  the  rotundity  which 
they  had  lost.  With  him  vanished  the  sharp  contrasts  of  hard  lights, 
haU-tonee  and  shadows." 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  Cimabue  showed  himself 
forcible  in  his  paintings,  as  especially  in  heads  of  aged  or  strongly 
characterized  men;  and,  if  the  then  existing  development  of 
art  had  allowed  of  this,  he  might  have  had  it  in  him  to  express 
the  beautiful  as  well.  He,  according  to  Vasari,  was  the  first 
painter  who  wrote  words  upon  his  paintings, — as,  for  instance, 
round  the  head  of  Christ  in  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
words  addressed  to  Mary,  Mulier  eccefilius  tuus. 

Other  paintings  still  extant  by  Cimabue  are  the  following: — 
In  the  academy  of  Arts  in  Florence,  a  **  Madonna  and  Child," 
with  eight  angels,  and  some  prophets  in  niches, — better  than 
the  Rucellai  picture  in  composition  and  study  of  nature,  but 
more  archaic  in  type^  and  the  colour  now  spoiled  (this  work  was 
painted  for  the  Badia  of  S.  Trinita,  Florence);  in  the  National 
Gaflery,  London,  a  "Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels,''  which 
came  from  the  Ugo  Baldi  collection,  and  had  probably  once 
been  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  Florence;  in  the  Louvre,  a 
"  Madonna  and  Child,"  with  twenty-six  medallions  in  the  frame, 
originally  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  Pisa.  In  the  lower 
church  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Francesco  at  Assisi,  Cimabue, 
succeeding  Giunta  da  Pisa,  probably  adorned  the  south  transept, 
— ^painting  a  colossal  "  Virgin  and  Child  between  four  Angels," 
above  the  altar  of  the  Conception,  and  a  large  figure  of  St 
Francis.  In  the  upper  church,  north  transept,  he  has  the 
"  Saviour  Enthroned  and  some  Angels,"  and,  on  the  central 
ceiling  of  the  transept,  the  "  Four  Evangelists  with  Angels." 
Many  other  works  in  both  the  lower  and  the  upper  church  have 
been  ascribed  to  Cimabue,  but  with  very  scanty  evidence;  even 
the  above-named  can  be  assigned  to  him  only  as  matter  of 
probability.  Numerous  others  which  he  indisputably  did  paint 
have  perished, — ^for  instance,  a  series  (earlier  in  date  than  the 
Rucellai  picture)  in  the  Carmine  church  at  Padua,  which  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire. 

From  Assisi  Cimabue  returned  to  Florence.  In  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  he  was  appointed  capomaestro  of  the  mosaics 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  was  afterwards,  hardly  a  year 
before  his  death,  joined  with  Amolfo  di  Cambio  as  architect 
for  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  In  Pisa  he  executed  a  Majesty 
in  the  apse, — "  Christ  in  glory  between  the  Virgin  and  John 


the  Evangelist,"  a  mosaic,  now  much  damaged,  which  stamps 
him  as  the  leading  artist  of  his  time  in  that  material.  This  was 
probably  the  last  work  that  he  produced. 

The  debt  which  art  owes  to  Cimabue  is  not  limited  to  his  own 
performances.  He  was  the  master  of  Giotto,  whom  (such  at 
least  is  the  tradition)  he  found  a  shepherd  boy  of  ten,  in  the 
pastures  of  Vespignano,  drawing  with  a  coal  on  a  slate  the  figure 
of  a  lamb.  Cimabue  took  him  to  Florence,  and  instructed  him 
in  the  art;  and  after  his  death  Giotto  occupied  a  house  which 
had  belonged  to  his  master  in  the  Via  del  Cocomero.  Another 
painter  with  whom  Cimabue  is  said  to  have  been  intimate  was 
Gaddo  Gaddi. 

It  had  always  been  supposed  that  the  bodily  semblance  of 

Cimabue  is  preserved  to  us  in  a  portrait-figure  by  Simon  Memmi 

painted  in  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli,  in  S.  Maria  Novella, — 

a  thin  hooded  face  in  profile,  with  small  beard,  reddish  and 

pointed.    This  is,  however,  extremely  dubious.     Simone  Martini 

of  Siena  (commonly  called  Memmi)  was  born  in  1283,  and  would 

therefore  have  been  about  nineteen  years  of  age  when  Cimabue 

died;  it  is  not  certain  that  he  painted  the  work  in  question,  or 

that  the  figure  represents  Cimabue.    The  Florentine  master  is 

spoken  of  by  a  nearly  contemporary  commentator  on  Dante 

(the  so-called  Anonimo,  who  wrote  about  1334)  as  arrogante  e 

disdegnoso;  so  "  arrogant    and    scornful "    that,  if  any  one, 

or  if  he  himself,  found  a  fault  in  any  work  of  his,  however 

cherished  till  then,  he  would  abandon  it  in  disgust.    This, 

however,  to  a  modem  mind,  looks  more  like  an  aspiring  and 

fastidious  desire  for  perfection  than  any  such  form  of  "  arrogance 

and  scorn  "  as  blemishes  a  man's  character.     Giovanni  Cimabue 

was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  with 

an  epitaph  written  by  one  of  the  Nini: — 

**  Credidit  ut  Cimabos  picturae  castra  tenere. 
Sic  tenuit  vivens;  nunc  tenet  astra  poll." 

Here  we  recognize  distinctly  a  parallel  to  the  first  clause  in  the 

famous  triplet  of  Dante: 

"  Credette  Cimabue  nella  pintura 
Tener  lo  campo;  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido, 
Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  s*  oscura." 

Besides  Vasari,  and  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (re-edited  by  Langton^ , 
the  following  works  may  be  consulted: — P.  Angeli,  Storia  delta 
basilica  d*  Assisi;  Cole  and  Stillman,  Old  Italian  Masters  (1892); 
Mrs  Ady,  Painters  of  Florence  (1900).  (W.  M.  R.) 

CIMAROSA,  DOMENICO  (i  749-1801),  Italian  musical  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Aversa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  17th 
of  December  1749.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  anxious  to  give 
their  son  a  good  education;  and  after  removing  to  Naples  they 
sent  him  to  a  free  school  connected  with  one  of  the  monasteries 
of  that  city.  The  organist  of  the  monastery.  Padre  Polcano, 
was  struck  with  the  boy's  intellect,  and  volimtarily  instructed 
him  in  the  elements  of  music,  as  also  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
literature  of  his  coxmtry.  To  his  influence  Cimaro^  owed  a 
free  scholarship  at  the  musical  institute  of  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto, 
where  he  remained  for  eleven  years,  studying  chiefly  the  great 
masters  of  the  old  Italian  school.  Piccini,  Sacchini  and  other 
musicians  of  repute  are  mentioned  amongst  his  teachers.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  Cimarosa  began  his  career  as  a  composer 
with  a  comic  opera  called  Le  Stravaganze  del  Conte,  first  per- 
formed at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini  at  Naples  in  1772.  The 
work  met  with  approval,  and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
Le  Pazzie  di  Stellidanza  e  di  Zoroastro,  a  farce  fidl  of  humour 
and  eccentricity.  This  work  also  was  successful,  and  the  fame 
of  the  young  composer  began  to  spread  all  over  Italy.  In  1774 
he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  write  an  opera  for  the  stagione  of 
that  year;  and  he  there  produced  another  comic  opera  called 
Ultaliana  in  Londra. 

The  next  thirteen  years  of  Cimarosa's  life  are  not  marked  by 
any  event  worth  mentioning.  He  wrote  a  number  of  operas  for 
the  various  theatres  of  Italy,  living  temporarily  in  Rome,  in 
Naples,  or  wherever  else  his  vocation  as  a  conductor  of  his  works 
happened  to  call  him.  From  1 784-1 787  he  lived  at  Florence, 
writing  exclusively  for  the  theatre  of  that  city.  The  productions 
of  this  period  of  his  life  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of 
operas,  both  comic  and  serious,  cantatas,  and  various  sacred 
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compositions.  The  following  works  may  be  mentioned  amongst 
many  others: — Caio  Mario;  the  three  biblical  operas, 
Assalone^  La  Giuditta  and  //  Sacrificio  d*  Abramo;  also  // 
Convito  di  Pieira;  and  La  Ballerina  amante,  a  pretty  comic 
opera  first  performed  at  Venice  with  enormous  succes^. 

About  the  year  1788  Cimarosa  went  to  St  Petersburg  by 
invitation  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  At  her  court  he  remained 
foxu:  years  and  wrote  an  enormoiis  number  of  compositions, 
mostly  of  the  nature  of  pieces  d' occasion.  Of  most  of  these  not 
even  the  names  are  on  record.  In  1792  Cimarosa  left  St  Peters- 
burg, and  went  to  Vienna  at  the  invitation  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  II.  Here  he  produced  his  masterpiece,  //  Matrimonio 
segreto,  which  ranks  amongst  the  highest  achievements  of  light 
operatic  music.  In  1793  Cimarosa  returned  to  Naples,  where 
//  Matrimonio  segreio  and  other  works  were  received  with  great 
applause.  Amongst  the  works  belonging  to  his  last  stay  in 
Naples  may  be  mentioned  the  charming  opera  Le  Astuzie 
feminili,  Tbds  period  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  embittered 
by  the  intrigues  of  envious  and  hostile  persons,  amongst  whom 
figured  his  old  rival  Paisiello.  During  the  occupation  of  Naples 
by  the  troops  of  the  French  Republic,  Cimarosa  joined  the 
liberal  party,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  was,  like  many 
of  his  political  friends,  condemned  to  death.  By  the  intercession 
of  influential  admirers  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  banish- 
ment, and  he  left  Naples  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
St  Petersburg.  But  his  health  was  broken,  and  after  much 
suffering  he  died  at  Venice  on  the  nth  of  January  i8oi,  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestines.  The  nature  of  his  disease  led 
to  the  rumour  of  his  having  been  poisoned  by  his  enemies, 
which,  however,  a  formal  inquest  proved  to  be  unfoimded. 
He  worked  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  and  one  of  his  operas, 
ArUmizia,  remained  unfinished  at  his  death. 

CIMBRI,  a  Teutonic  tribe  who  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Roman  history  in  the  year  113  B.C.,  when  they  defeated  the 
consul  Gnaeus  Papirius  Carbo  near  Noreia  in  the  modern 
Carinthia.  It  was  the  common  belief  that  they  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  on  the  North  Sea  by  inundations,  but,  whatever 
the  cause  of  their  migration,  they  had  been  wandering  along  the 
Danube  for  some  years  warring  with  the  Celtic  tribes  on  either 
bank.  After  the  victory  of  113  they  passed  westwards  over  the 
Rhine,  threatening  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges.  Their  request 
for  land  was  not  granted,  and  in  109  B.C.  they  defeated  the  consul 
Marcus  Junius  Silanus  in  southern  Gaul,  but  did  not  at  once 
follow  up  the  victory.  In  105  they  returned  to  the  attack  under 
their  king  Boiorix,  and  favoured  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Roman 
commanders  Gnaeus  MaUius  Maximus  and  Caepio,  defeated 
them  in  detail  and  annihilated  their  armies  at  Arausio  (Orange). 
Again  the  victorious  Cimbri  tiurned  away  from  Italy,  and,  after 
attempting  to  reduce  the  Arverni,  moved  into  Spain,  where  they 
failed  to  overcome  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Celtiberian 
tribes.  In  103  they  marched  back  through  Gaul,  which  they 
overran  as  far  as  the  Seine,  where  the  Belgae  made  a  stout 
resistance.  Near  Rouen  the  Cimbri  were  reinforced  by  Ihe 
Teutoni  and  two  cantons  of  the  Helvetii.  Thereupon  the  host 
marched  southwards  by  two  routes,  the  Cimbri  moving  on  the 
left  towards  the  passes  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  while  the  newly 
arrived  Teutoni  and  their  allies  made  for  the  western  gates  of 
Italy.  In  102  b.c.  the  Teutoni  and  Ambrones  were  totally 
defeated  at  Aquae  Sextiae  by  Marius,  while  the  Cimbri  succeeded 
in  passing  the  Alps  and  driving  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  across  the 
Adige  and  Po.  In  loi  Marius  overthrew  them  on  the  Raudine 
Plain  near  Vercellae.  Their  king  Boiorix  was  killed  and  the 
whole  army  destroyed.  The  Cimbri  were  the  first  in  the  long 
line  of  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  Italy. 

The  original  home  of  the  Cimbri  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  that  a  Roman 
fleet  sailing  eastwards  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  {c.  a.o.  5) 
received  at  the  farthest  point  reached  the  submission  of  a  people 
called  Cimbri,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Augustus.  Several  early 
writers  agree  in  saying  that  the  Cimbri  occupied  a  peninsula, 
and  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy  Jutland  appears  as  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese.    As  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  regarded  the  district 


north  of  the  Liimf jord  (Limfjord)  as  a  group-  of  islands,  the 
territory  of  the  Cimbri,  the  northernmost  tribe  of  the  peninsula, 
would  be  included  in  the  modem  county  {Amt)  of  Aalborg. 
This  was  formerly  caUed  Himbersyssel  or  Hinunerland,  forms 
which  may  very  well  preserve  their  name,  especially  as  the  name 
Charydes,  mentioned  next  to  them  in  the  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum, appears  to  survive  in  the  modem  Hardeland.  Possibly 
also  the  district  across  the  Liimf  jord  formerly  called  Thythsyssel 
or  Thyland  may  in  the  same  way  preserve  the  name  of  the 
Teutoni  (^.v.).  Strabo  and  other  early  writers  relate  a  number 
of  curious  facts  concerning  the  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  which  are 
of  great  interest  as  the  earliest  records  of  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  Teutonic  nations. 

Sources.^ — Livy,  Epitome^  Ixvii.,  Ixviii.;  Monumenium  Ancy- 
ranum; Pomponius  Mela  iii.  3;  C.  Plinius  Secundus,  Nat.  Hist. 
iv.  cap.  i^  and  14,  §§  9^  fl. ;  Strabo  p.  292  if. ;  Plutarch,  Marius^ 
passim;  FloruB  iii.  3;  Ptolemy  ii.  11.  11  f.  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

CIMICIFU6A,  in  botany,  a  small  genus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
of  the  natural  order  Ranunculaceae,  which  is  widely  distributed 
in  the  north  temperate  zone.  C.  foetida,  bugbane,  is  used  as  a 
preventive  against  vermin;  and  the  root  of  a  North  American 
species,  C.  racemosa^  known  as  black  snake-root,  as  an.  emetic. 

CIMMERII»  an  ancient  people  of  the  far  north  or  west  of 
Europe,  first  spoken  of  by  Homer  {Odyssey,  id,  12-19),  who 
describes  them  as  living  in  perpetual  darkness.  Herodotus  (iv. 
n-13),  in  his  account  of  Scythia,  regards  them  as  the  early 
inhabitants  of  South  Russia  (after  whom  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius 
Iq.v,]  and  other  places  were  named),  driven  by  the  Scyths  along 
by  the  Caucasus  into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves for  a  century.  But  the  Cimmerii  are  often  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Thracian  Treres  who  made  their  raids  across 
the  Hellespont,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  Cimmerii  took 
this  route,  having  been  cut  off  by  the  Scyths  as  the  Alani  (q.v.) 
were  by  the  Huns.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  7ih 
century  B.C.,  Asia  Minor  was  ravaged  by  northern  nomads 
(Herod,  iv.  12),  one  body  of  whom  is  called  in  Assyrian  sources 
Gimirrai  and  is  represented  as  coming  through  the  Caucasus. 
They  were  probably  Iranian  speakers,  to  judge  by  the  few  proper 
names  preserved.  The  name  has  also  been  identified  with  the 
biblical  Gomer,  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2,  3).  To  the  north  of 
the  Euxine  their  main  body  was  merged  in  the  invading  Scyths. 
Later  writers  identified  them  with  the  Cimbri  of  Jutland,  who 
were  probably  Teutonized  Celts,  but  this  is  a  mere  guess  due  to 
the  similarity  of  name.  The  Homeric  Cimmerii  belong  to  an 
early  part  of  the  Odyssey  in  which  the  hero  was  conceived  as 
wandering  in  the  Euxine;  these  adventures  were  afterwards 
translated  to  the  western  Mediterranean  in  accordance  with  a 
wider  geographical  outlook. 

For  the  Cimmerian  invasions  described  by  Herodotus,  see  Scythia  ; 
Lydia;  Gyges.  (E.  H.  M.) 

CIMON  \Kiii.(av]  (c.  507-449),  Athenian  statesman  and 
general,  was  the  son  of  Miltiades  {q,v.)  and  Hegesipyle,  daughter 
of  the  Thracian  prince  Olorus.  Miltiades  died  in  disgrace, 
leaving  unpaid  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  for  his  conduct  at 
Paros.  Cimon's  first  task  in  life,  therefore,  was  to  remove  the 
stain  on  the  family  name  by  paying  this  fine  (about  £12,000). 
In  the  second  Persian  invasion,  especially  at  Salamis,  and  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Delian  League,  he  won  a  high  reputation 
for  courage  and  integrity.  At  first  with  Aristides,  and  afterwards 
as  sole  commander,  he  directed  the  Athenian  contingent  of  the 
fleet;  on  the  disgrace  of  Pausanias  he  practically  commanded 
the  entire  Greek  fleet  and  drove  Pausanias  from  his  retreat  in 
Byzantium.  Having  captured  Eion  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon),  he  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  from  the  entire  sea- 
board of  Thrace  with  the  exception  of  Doriscus,  and,  having 
defeated  the  piratical  Dolopians  of  Scyros  (470),  confirmed  his 
popularity  by  transferring  thence  to  Athens  the  supposed  bones 
of  the  Attic  hero  Theseus.  The  bones  were  buried  in  Athens, 
and  over  the  tomb  the  Theseum  (temple)  was  erected.  In  466 
Cimon  proceeded  to  Hberate  the  Greek  cities  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  he  defeated 
the  Persians  decisively  by  land  and  sea. 
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The  Persian,  danger  was  now  over,  and  the  inunediate  purpose 
of  the  Delian  League  was  achieved.  Already,  however,  Athens 
had  introduced  the  policy  of  coercion  which  was  to  transform 
the  league  into  an  empire,  a  policy  which,  after  the  ostracism 
of  Themistocles  and  the  death  of  Aristides,  must  be  attributed 
to  Cimon,  whose  fundamental  idea  was  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
against  all  outsiders  (see  Delian  League).  Carystus  was 
compelled  to  join  the  league;  Naxos  (c.  469)  and  Thasos  (465- 
463),  which  had  revolted,  were  compelled  to  accept  the  position 
of  tributary  allies.  In  464  Sparta  was  involved  in  war  with  her 
Helots  (principally  of  Messenian  origin)  and  was  in  great 
difficulties.  Cimon,  then  the  most  prominent  man  in  Athens, 
persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  assistance,  on  the  ground  that 
Athens  could  not  ''  stand  without  her  yoke>fellow  "  and  leave 
"  Hellas  lame."  The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  Cimon  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  democrats  led  by  Ephialtes.  The 
history  of  this  party  struggle  is  not  clear.  The  ordinary  account 
is  that  Ephialtes  during  Cimon's  absence  in  Messenia  destroyed 
the  powers  of  the  Areopagus  (q,v,)  and  then  obtained  the  ostra- 
cism of  Cimon,  who  attempted  to  reverse  his  policy.  Without 
going  fully  into  the  question,  which  is  full  of  difficulty,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  (i)  that  when  the  Messenian  expedition  started 
Cimon  had  twice  within  the  preceding  year  triumphed  over  the 
opposition  of  Ephialtes,  and  (2)  that  presumably  the  Cimonian 
party  was  predominant  until  after  the  expedition  proved  a 
failure.  It  is  therefore  unlikely  that,  immediately  after  Cimon's 
triumph  in  obtaining  permission  to  go  to  Messenia,  Ephialtes 
was  able  to  attack  the  Areopagus  with  success.  The  probability 
is  that  when  the  expedition  failed,  Cimon  was  ostracized,  and 
that  then  Ephialtes  defeated  the  Areopagus,  and  also  made  a 
change  in  foreign  policy  by  making  alliances  with  Sparta's 
enemies,  Argos  and  Thessaly.  This  hypothesis  alone  explains 
the  absence  of  any  account  of  a  third  struggle  between  Cimon 
and  Ephialtes  over  the  Areopagus.  The  chronology  would 
thus  be:  ostracism  of  Cimon,  spring,  461;  fall  of  the  Areopagus 
and  reversal  of  Philo-Laconian  policy,  smnmei,  461. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  involved  in  the  date  of  Cimon's 
return  from  ostracism.  The  ordinary  account  says  that  he  was 
recalled  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  (457)  to  negotiate  the  Five 
Years'  Truce  (451  or  450).  To  ignore  the  unexplained  interval 
of  six  or  seven  years  is  an  uncritical  expedient,  which,  however, 
has  been  adopted  by  many  writers.  Some  maintaining  that 
Cimon  did  return  soon  after  457,  say  that  the  truce  which  he 
arranged  was  really  the  four  months'  truce  recorded  by  Diodorus 
(only).  To  this  there  are  two  main  objections:  (i)  if  Cimon 
returned  in  457,  why  does  the  evidence  of  antiquity  connect  his 
return  specifically  with  the  truce  of  451?  and  (2)  why  does  he 
after  457  disappear  for  six  years  and  return  again  to  negotiate 
the  Five  Years' Truce  and  to  command  the  expedition  to  Cyprus? 
It  seems  much  more  likely  that  he  returned  in  451,  at  the  very 
time  when  Athens  returned  to  his  old  policy  of  friendship  with 
Sparta  and  war  in  the  East  against  Persia  (i,e.  the  Cyprus 
expedition).  Thus  it  would  appear  that  from  453  onwards  there 
was  a  recrudescence  of  conservative  influence,  and  that  for  four 
years  (453-449)  Pericles  was  not  master  in  Athens  (see  Pericles)  ; 
this  theory  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Pericles,  in  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  Egyptian  failure  of  454,  was  induced  to 
remove  the  Delian  treasury  to  Athens  and  to  abandon  his  anti- 
Spartan  policy  of  land  empire. 

Cimon  died  in  Cyprus  before  the  walls  of  Citium  (449),  and 
was  buried  in  Athens.  Later  Attic  orators  speak  in  glowing 
terms  of  a  "  Peace "  between  Athens  and  Persia,  which  ia 
sometimes  connected  with  the  name  of  Cimon  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  one  Callias.  If  any  such  peace  was  concluded,  it 
cannot  have  been  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  as 
Plutarch  assumes.  It  can  have  been  only  after  Cimon's  death 
and  the  evacuation  of  Cyprus  {i.e.  c.  448).  It  is  only  in  this  form 
that  the  view  has  been  maintained  logically  in  modem  times. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  peace  is  ignored  by  Thucydides 
and  that  the  earliest  reference  to  it  is  the  passage  in  Isocrates 
{Paneg.  118  and  120),  there  are  weighty  reasons  which  render  it 
improbable  that  any  formal  peace  can  have  been  concluded  at 


that  period  between  Athens  and  Persia  (see  further  Ed.  Meyer's 
Forschungen,  ii.). 

Cimon's  services  in  connexion  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire  rank  with  those  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  He  is 
described  as  genial,  brave  and  generous.  He  threw  open  his 
house  and  gardens  to  his  fellow-demesmen,  and  beautified  the 
city  with  trees  and  buildings.  But  as  a  statesman  he  failed  to 
cope  with  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  democracy  of 
Cleisthenes.  The  one  great  principle  for  which  he  is  memorable 
is  that  of  the  balance  of  power  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
as  respectively  the  naval  and  military  leaders  of  a  united  Hellas. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  Cimon  as  a  man  of  little  cultiu-e 
and  refinement.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  his  desire  to  adorn 
the  dty,  that  he  was  by  no  means  without  culture  and  imagina- 
tion. The  truth  is  that,  as  in  politics,  so  in  education  and  attitude 
of  mind,  he  represented  the  ideals  of  an  age  which,  in  the  new 
atmosphere  of  democratic  Athens,  seemed  to  savour  of  rusticity 
and  lack  of  education. 

The  lives  of  Cimon  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  are  uncritical ; 
the  conclusions  above  ex{)ressed  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
Plutarch,  Cimon,  17,  Pericles,  10;  Theopompus,  fragm.  02;  Ando- 
cides,  de  Pace,  §§  3,  4;  Diodorus  xi.  86  (the  four  montns'  truce). 
See  histories  of  Greece  {e,g,  Grote,  ed.  1907,  i  vol.);  also  Pericles; 
Delian  League,  with  works  quoted.  J.  M.  M.) 

CIMON  OF  CLEONAE,  an  early  Greek  painter,  who  is  said 
to  have  introduced  great  improvements  in  drawing.  He  repre- 
sented "  figures  out  of  the  straight,  and  wa)rs  of  representing 
faces  looking  back,  up  or  down;  he  also  made  the  joints  of  the 
body  clear,  emphasized  veins,  worked  out  folds  and  doublings 
in  garments"  (PHny).  All  these  improvements  are  such  as  may 
be  traced  in  the  drawing  of  early  Greek  red-figured  vases  (see 
Greek  Art). 

CINCHONA,  the  generic  name  of  a  number  of  trees  which 
belong  to  the  natiutd  order  Rubiaceae.  Botanically  the  genus 
includes  trees  of  varying  size,  some  reaching  an  altitude  of  80  ft. 
and  upwards,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  dedduous  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  panicles,  white  or  pinkish  in  colour, 
with  a  pleasant  odour,  the  calyx  being  5-toothed  superior,  and 
the  corolla  tubular,  5-lobed  and  fringed  at  the  margin.  The 
stamens  are  5,  almost  concealed  by  the  tubular  corolla,  and  the 
ovary  terminates  in  a  fleshy  disk.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid  or  sub- 
cylindrical  capsule,  splitting  from  the  base,  and  held  together 
at  the  apex.  The  numerous  seeds  are  flat  and  winged  all  round. 
About  40  species  have  been  distinguished,  but  of  these  not  more 
than  about  a  dozen  have  been  economically  utilized.  The  plants 
are  natives  of  the  western  mountainous  regions  of  South  America, 
their  geographical  range  extending  from  10®  N.  to  22®  S.  lat.; 
and  they  flourish  generally  at  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  8000 
ft.  above  sea-level,  although  some  have  been  noted  growing  as 
high  up  as  11, 000  ft.,  and  others  have  been  foimd  down  to  2600  ft. 

The  trees  are  valued  solely  on  account  of  their  bark,  which 
long  has  been  the  source  of  the  most  valuable  febrifuge  or 
antip3n:etic  medicine,  quinine  (g.v.),  that  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered. The  earliest  well-authenticated  instance  of  the  medi- 
cinal use  of  dnchona  bark  is  found  in  the  year  1638,  when  the 
countess  of  Chinchon  (hence  the  name),  the  wife  of  the  governor 
of  Peru,  was  cured  of  an  attack  of  fever  by  its  administration. 
The  medicine  was  recommended  in  her  case  by  the  corregidor 
of  Loxa,  who  was  said  himself  to  have  practically  experienced 
its  supreme  virtues  eight  years  earlier.  A  knowledge  of  the  bark 
was  disseminated  throughout  Europe  by  members  of  the  Jesuit 
brotherhood,  whence  it  also  became  generally  known  as  Jesuits' 
bark.  According  to  another  accoimt,  this  name  arose  from  its 
value  having  been  first  discovered  to  a  Jesuit  missionary  who, 
when  prostrate  with  fever,  was  cured  by  the  administration  of 
the  bark  by  a  South  American  Indian.  In  each  of  the  above 
instances  die  fever  was  no  doubt  malaria. 

The  procuring  of  the  bark  in  the  dense  forests  of  New  Granada, 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  a  work  of  great  toil  and  hardship 
to  the  Indian  cascarUleros  or  cascadores  engaged  in  the  pursuit. 
The  trees  grow  isolated  or  in  small  clumps,  which  have  to  be 
searched  out  by  the  experienced  cascariUero,  who  laboriously  cuts 
his  way  through  the  dense  forest  to  the  spot  where  he  discovers 
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a  tree.  Having  freed  the  stem  from  adhering  parasites  and 
twining  plants,  he  proceeds,  by  beating  and  cutting  oblong  pieces, 
to  detach  the  stem  bark  as  far  as  is  within  his  reach.  The  tree  is 
then  felled,  and  the  entire  bark  of  stem  and  branches  secured. 
The  bark  of  the  smaller  branches,  as  it  dries,  curls  up,  forming 
*^  quills,''  the  thicker  masses  from  the  stems  constituting  the 
"  flat  "  bark  of  commerce.  The  drying,  packing  and  transport 
of  the  bark  are  all  operations  of  a  laborious  description  conducted 
under  most  disadvantageous  conditions. 

The  enormous  medicinal  consumption  of  these  barks,  and 
the  wasteful  and  reckless  manner  of  procuring  them  in  America 
long  ago,  caused  serious  and  well-grounded  apprehension  that 
the  native  forests  would  quickly  become  exhausted.  The  atten- 
tion of  European  communities  was  early  directed  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  steady  and  permanent  supplies  by  introducing  the 
more  valuable  species  into  localities  likely  to  be  favourable  to 
their  ciiltivation.  The  first  actual  attempt  to  rear  plants  was 
made  in  Algeria  in  1849;  hut  the  effort  was  not  successful. 
In  1854  the  Dutch  government  seriously  imdertook  the  task  of 
introducing  the  trees  into  the  island  of  Java,  and  an  expedition 
for  that  purpose  was  fitted  out  on  an  adequate  scale.  Several 
hundreds  of  yoimg  trees  were  obtained,  of  which  a  small  pro- 
portion was  successfully  landed  and  planted  in  Java;  and  as 
the  result  of  great  attention  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  planta- 
tions in  that  island  became  highly  prosperous  and  promising. 
The  desirability  of  introducing  cinchonas  into  the  £^t  Indies 
was  urged  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  East  India  Company 
between  1838  and  1842  by  Sir  Robert  Christison  and  backed  by 
Dr  Forbes  Royle;  but  no  active  step  was  taken  till  1852,  when, 
again  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Royle,  some  efforts  to  obtain  plants 
were  made  through  consular  agents.  In  the  end  the  question 
was  seriously  taken  up,  and  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  was 
appointed  to  head  an  expedition  to  obtain  yoimg  trees  from 
South  America  and  convey  them  to  India.  The  transference 
of  the  plants  was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  but  in 
1 86 1  imder  his  superintendence  a  consignment  of  plants  was 
planted  in  a  favourable  situation  in  the  Nilgiri  Hills.  For 
several  years  subsequently  additional  supplies  of  plants  of 
various  species  were  obtained  from  different  regions  of  South 
America,  and  some  were  also  procured  from  the  Dutch  planta- 
tions in  Java.  Now  the  culture  has  spread  over  a  wide  area 
in  southern  India,  in  Ceylon,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  British  Burma,  and  has  become  widely  spread  through 
the  tropics  generally.  The  species  grown  are  principally  Cinchona 
officinalis,  C.  Calisaya,  C.  succirubraf  C.  piiayensis,  and  C. 
Pahudiana,  some  agreeing  with  certain  soils  and  climates  better 
than  others,  while  the  yield  of  alkaloids  and  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  different  alkaloids  differ  in  each  species. 

The  official  "  bark  "  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  that  of 
Cinchona  succirubra  or  red  bark.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of 
quills  or  recurved  pieces,  with  a  rough  brown  outer  surface 
and  a  deep  red  inner  surface,  forming  a  reddish  brown  odourless 
powder,  which  has  a  bitter,  astringent  taste.  The  British 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  that  the  bark,  when  used  to  make  the 
various  medicinal  preparations,  shall  contain  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  6  %  of  total  alkaloids,  of  which  at  least  one-half 
is  to  be  constituted  by  quinine  and  cinchonidine.  The  prepara- 
tions of  this  bark  are  four;  a  liquid  extract,  standardized  to 
contain  S%  of  total  alkaloids;  an  acid  infusion;  a  tincture 
standardized  to  contain  i  %  of  total  alkaloids;  and  a  compound 
tincture  which  must  possess  one-half  the  alkaloidal  strength  of 
the  last.  The  only  purpose  for  which  these  preparations  of 
cinchona  bark  should  be  used  is  as  tonics;  and  even  when 
this  is  the  desired  action  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  alkaloid 
should  be  preferred,  even  though  the  recent  introduction  of 
standardization  removes  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  their  use. 

The  pharmacology  of  red  bark,  dependent'as  it  is  almost  entirely 
upon  the  contained  quinine,  will  not  here  be  discussed  (see  Quinine). 
But  the  composition  of  cinchona  bark  is  a  matter  of  importance 
and  interest.  The  bark  contains,  in  the  first  place,  five  alkaloids, 
of  which  all  but  quinine  may  here  be  dealt  with.  Quinidine, 
CjoH24NjOi,  is  isomeric  with  quinine,  from  which  it  differs  in  crystal- 
lizing in  prisms  instead  of  needles,  in  being  dextro-  and  not  laevo- 


rotatory,  and  in  being  insoluble  in  ammonia  except  in  much  excess. 
Cinchonine  has  the  formula  CisHsjNiO,  quinine  being  methoxy 
cinchonine,  i,e.  CuHn(OCH8)NsO.  It  occurs  in  inodorous,  bitter, 
colourless  prisms;  unlike  the  two  alkaloids  already  named,  does 
not  yield  a  green  colour  with  chlorine  water  and  ammonia;  is 
dextro-rotatory;  not  fluorescent,  and  practically  insoluble  in 
ammonia  and  in  ether.  A  fourth  alkaloid,  cinchoniaine,  is  isomeric 
with  cinchonine,  which  yields  it  when  boiled  with  amyl  alcoholic 
potash,  but  is  laevo-rotatory,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  faintly 
fluorescent.  When  red  bark  is  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  i>roduct  filtered,  and  excess  of  sodium  hydrate  added 
thereto,  quinine  and  quinidine  are  precipitated:  on  concentrating 
the  mother  liquor,  cinchonine  falls  down,  and  on  further  concen- 
tration with  addition  of  still  more  alkali,  cinchonidine  is  thrown 
out.  Yellow  bark,  which  is  not  official,  yields  ^  %  of  quinine, 
and  pale  bark  about  10  %  of  total  alkaloids,  01  which  hardly 
any  is  quinine,  cinchonine  and  quinidine  being  its  chief  constituents. 
The  various  forms  of  bark  also  yield  a  very  small  quantity  of  an 
unimportant  alkaloid,  conqtdnamine.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
red  bark  contains  quinic  acid,  CtHuOb,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  benzoic  acid  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine  as  hippuric  acid. 
There  also  occurs  chinovic  acid,  derived  from  a  glucosicfe  chinovin, 
which  occurs  as  such  in  the  bark.  Besides  a  trace  of  volatile 
oil  which  gives  the  bark  its  characteristic  odour,  and  cinchona  red 
(the  bark  piement),  there  occurs  about  2%  of  cincho-tannic  acid, 
closely  alliedf  to  tannic  acid  and  giving  the  bark  its  astringent 
property.  Cinchona  is  never  used,  however,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
astringent  action. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  the  complex  and  inconstant 
composition  of  cinchona  bark  lies,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
in  tnis — that  the  physician  who  employs  it  can  have  only  a  very 
imperfect  knowlecige  of  the  drug  he  is  using.  The  latest  work  on 
the  action  of  these  alkaloids  has  shown  that  cinchonine  has  a  tend- 
ency to  produce  convulsions  in  certain  patients,  and  that  this  action 
is  a  still  more  marked  feature  of  cinchonidine  and  cinchonamine. 
Even  small  doses  administered  to  epileptics  increase  the  number 
of  their  attacks.  They  will  probably  be  classified  later  among  the 
convulsive  poisons.  The  use  of  cinchona  bark  and  its  preparations, 
now  that  defimte  active  principles  can  be  readily  obtamed  and  pre- 
cisely studied,  is  almost  entirely  to  be  deprecated.  Quinidine  is  almost 
as  powerful  an  antidote  to  malaria  as  c^umine ;  cinchonidine  has  about 
two-thirds  the  power  of  quinine,  and  cinchonine  less  than  one-half. 

CINCINNATI^  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking,  about  100  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus,  about  305  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Chicago,  and  about  760  m.  (by  rail)  W.S.W.of  New  York. 
Through  the  city  flows  Mill  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio. 
Pop.  (1890*)  296,908;  (1900)  325,902,  of  whom  197,896  were  of 
foreign  parentage  {i,e,  either  their  fathers  or  mothers  or  both 
were  foreign-bom),  57,961  were  foreign-bom,  and  14,482  were 
negroes;  (1910)  364,463.  The  German  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  foreign  elements.  In  addition  to  the  large 
number  of  inhabitants  of  German  descent,  there  were,  in  1900, 
107,152  of  German  parentage,  and  of  the  foreign-bom  38,219 
came  from  Germany. 

Cincinnati  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  upon  two 
terraces  or  plateaus — the  first  about  60  ft.,  the  second  from 
100  to  150  ft.,  above  low  water — and  upon  hills  which  enclose 
these  terraces  on  three  sides  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  400  ft.  on  the  E.  and  of  about 
460  ft.  on  the  W.,  and  commanding  magnificent  views  of  the 
river,  the  valley,  the  numerous  suburbs,  and  the  more  distant 
wooded  hills.  About  half  of  the  hill-enclosed  plain  lies  S.  of 
the  river,  and  it  is  upon  this  southern  half  that  Covington, 
Newport,  Dayton,  Ludlow  and  other  Kentucky  suburbs  of 
Cincinnati  are  situated.  Cincinnati  has  a  river-frontage  of  about 
14  m.,  extends  back  about  6  m.  on  the  W.  side  in  the  valley  of 
Mill  Creek,  and  occupies  a  total  area  of  about  44  sq.  m.  Since 
1867  it  has  been  connected  with  Covington  by  a  wire  suspension 
bridge  designed  by  John  A.  Roebling,  and  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
in  1897.  This  bridge  is  1057  ft.  long  between  towers  (or,  including 
the  approaches,  2252  ft.  long),  with  a  height  of  loi  ft.  above 
low  water,  and  has  a  double  wagon  road  and  two  ways  for 
pedestrians.  By  two  bridges  there  is  direct  communication  with 
Newport;  by  one,  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railway,  with 
Ludlow;  and  by  one  (Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  see  vol.  v.,  p.  109) 

*  Previous  census  reports  of  the  total  population  were  as  follows: 
(1810)  2540;  (1820)  9642;  (1830)  24,831;  (1840)  46,338;  (1850) 
115.435;  (i860)  161,044;  (1870)  216,239;  (1880)  225,139.  In  the 
territory  within  a  radius  of  10  m.  of  the  United  States  government 
building  there  was  in  1900  a  population  of  about  480,000. 
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with  West  Covington.  On  the  terraces  the  streets  generally 
intersect  at  right  angles,  but  on  the  hills  their  directions  are 
irregular.  To  the  "  bottoms  "  (which  have  suffered  much  from 
floods  ^)  between  Third  Street  and  the  river  the  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  districts  are  for  the  most  part  con£ned,  although 
many  of  these  interests  are  now  on  the  higher  levels  or  in  the 
suburbs;  the  principal  retail  houses  are  on  the  higher  levels 
N.  of  Third  Street,  and  the  handsomest  residences  are  on  the 
picturesque  hWU  before  mentioned,  in  those  parts  of  the  city, 
formerly  separate  villages,  known  as  Avondale,  Mt.  Auburn, 
Clifton,  Price  Hill,  Walnut  Hills  and  Mt.  Lookout.  The  main 
part  of  the  dty  is  connected  with  these  residential  districts  by 
electric  street  railways,  whose  routes  include  four  inclined-plane 
railways,  namely,  Mt.  Adams  (268  ft.  elevation),  Bellevue  (300 
ft.),  Fairview  (210  ft.)  and  Price  Hill  (350  ft.),  from  each  of  which 
an  excellent  panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  suburbs  may  be 
obtained.  There  are  various  suburbs,  chiefly  residential,  in  the 
Mill  Creek  vaUey,  among  them  being  Carthage,  Hartwell, 
Wyoming,  Lockland  and  Glendale.  Other  populous  and  attrac- 
tive suburbs  N.  of  the  Ohio  river  are  Norwood  and  College 
Hill. 

Buildings,  6*c. — Brick,  blue  limestone,  and  a  greyish  buff 
freestone  are  the  most  common  building  materials,  and  the  city 
has  various  buildings  of  much  architectural  merit.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  (completed  1889),  designed  by  H.  H.  Richardson, 
is  one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in  the  United  States.  Its 
walls  are  of  undressed  granite,  and  it  occupies  a  ground  area  of 
100  by  1 50  ft.  The  U  nited  States  government  building  (designed 
by  A.  B.  Mullet,  and  built  of  Maine  and  Missouri  granite)  is  a 
fine  structure  in  classic  style,  360  ft.  long  and  160  ft.  wide,  and 
4}  storeys  high;  its  outer  walls  are  faced  with  sawn  freestone. 
It  was  erected  in  1874-1885  and  cost  (including  the  land) 
$5,250,000.  The  dty  hall  (332  ft.  by  203  ft.),  with  walls  of 
red  granite  and  brown  sandstone,  is  a  massive  and  handsome 
building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  The  coimty  court 
house  (rebuilt  in  1887)  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  with 
the  gaol  attached  occupies  an  entire  square.  The  Cindnnati 
hospital  (completed  1869),  comprising  eight  buildings  grouped 
about  a  central  court  and  connected  by  corridors,  occupies  a 
square  of  four  acres.  A  new  public  hospital  for  the  suburbs  was 
projected  in  1907.  St  Peter's  (Roman  Catholic)  cathedral  (begun 
1839,  consecrated  1844),  Grecian  in  style,  is  a  fine  structure, 
with  a  graceful  stone  spire  224  ft.  in  height  and  a  chime  of  13 
bells;  it  has  as  an  altar-piece  Murillo's  "  St  Peter  Liberated  by 
an  Angel."  The  church  of  St  Francis  de  Sales  (in  Walnut  Hills), 
built  in  1888,  has  a  bell,  cast  in  Cincinnati,  weighing  fifteen 
tons,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  swinging  bell  in  the  world. 
Several  of  the  Protestant  churches,  such  as  the  First  Presbyterian 
(built  1835;  steeple,  induding  spire,  285  ft.  high),  Second 
Presbyterian  (1872),  Central  Christian  (1869),  St  Paxil's  Methodist 
Episcopal  (1870),  and  St  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  pro- 
cathedral  (1851),  are  also  worthy  of  mention,  and  in  the  residential 
suburbs  there  are  many  fine  churches.  Cindnnati  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishopric  and  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  bishopric.  The  Masonic  temple  (195  ft. 
long  and  100  ft.  wide),  in  the  Byzantine  style,  is  four  storeys 
high,  and  has  two  towers  of  140  ft.;  the  building  was  completed 
in  i860  and  has  subsequently  been  remodelled.  Among  other 
prominent  buildings  are  the  Oddfellows'  temple  (completed 
1894),  the  public  library,  the  art  museum  (1886),  a  Jewish 
synagogue  (in  Avondale),  and  the  (Jewish)  Plum  Street  temple 
(1866),  Moorish  in  architecture.  The  Soldiers',  Sailors'  and 
Pioneers'  building  (1907)  is  a  beautiful  structure,  dassic  in 
design.  The  business  houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of 
them  are  attractive  architecturally;  there  are  a  number  of 
modem  office  buildings  from  15  to  20  storeys  in  height.  There 
are  also  several  large  hotels  and  ten  theatres  (besides  halls  and 
auditoriums  for  concerts  and  public  gatherings),  the  most 
notable  being  Springer  music  hall. 

'  The  most  destructive  floods  have  been  those  of  1832,  1847, 1883, 
1884  and  1907;  the  highest  stage  of  the  water  before  1904  was 
71  ft.  i  in.  in  1884,  the  lowest  i  ft.  11  in.  in  1881. 


One  of  the  most  noted  pieces  of  monumental  art  in  the  United 
States  is  the  beautiful  Tyler  Davidson  bronze  foimtain  in 
Fountain  Square  (Fifth  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Vine 
streets),  the  business  centre  of  the  dty,  by  which  (or  within  one 
block  of  which)  all  car  lines  run.  The  fountain  was  unveiled  in 
187 1  and  was  presented  to  the  dty  by  Henry  Probasco  (1820- 
1902),  a  wealthy  dtizen,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  deceased 
brother-in-law  and  business  partner,  Mr  Tyler  Davidson.  The 
design,  by  August  von  Kreling  (1819-1876),  embraces  fifteen 
bronze  figures,  all  cast  at  the  royal  bronze  foundry  in  Munich, 
the  chief  being  a  female  figure  with  outstretched  arms,  from 
whose  fingers  the  water  falls  in  a  fine  spray.  This  figure  reaches 
a  height  of  45  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  dty  has,  besides, 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Presidents  Harrison  and  Garfield 
(both  in  Garfidd  Place,  the  former  an  equestrian  statue  by 
Louis  T.  Rebisso,  and  the  latter  by  Charles  H.  Niehaus) ;  also, 
in  Spring  Grove  cemetery,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Ohio  volunteers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War.  The  art 
museum,  in  Eden  Park,  contains  paintings  by  cdebiated  Euro- 
pean and  American  artists,  statuary,  engravings,  etchings, 
metal  work,  wood  carving,  textile  fabrics,  pottery,  and  an  ex- 
cellent collection  in  American  ethnology  and  archaeology.  The 
Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  (incorporated  1870)  has  a 
large  library  and  a  museum  containing  a  valuable  palaeontological 
collection,  and  bones  and  implements  from  the  prehistoric 
cemetery  of  the  moimd-builders,  at  Madisonville,  Ohio. 

Parks, — In  1908  Cindnnati  had  parks  covering  about  540 
acres;  there  are  numerous  pleasant  driveways  both  within  the 
city  limits  and  in  the  suburban  districts,  and  several  attractive 
resorts  are  within  easy  reach.  Eden  Park,  of  214  acres,  on  Mount 
Adams,  about  i  m.  E.  of  the  business  centre  and  near  the  river, 
is  noted  for  its  natural  beauty,  greatly  supplemented  by  the 
landscape-gardener's  skill,  and  for  its  commanding  views.  The 
ground  was  originally  the  property  of  Nicholas  Longworth  (1782- 
1863),  &  wealthy  citizen  and  well-known  horticulturist,  who 
here  grew  the  grapes  from  which  the  Catawba  wine,  introduced 
by  him  in  1828,  was  made.  The  park  contains  the  art  museum 
and  the  art  academy.  Its  gateway,  Elsinore,  is  a  medieval 
reproduction;  other  prominent  features  are  the  reservoirs, 
which  resemble  natural  lakes,  and  a  high  water  tower,  from 
which  there  is  a  delightful  view.  In  Burnet  Woods  Park,  lying 
to  the  N.E.  of  Eden  and  containing  about  163  acres,  are  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  lake 
for  boating  and  skating.  The  zoological  gardens  occupy  60 
acres  and  contain  a  notable  collection  of  animals  and  birds. 
Other  pleasure  resorts  are  the  Lagoon  on  the  Kentucky  side  (in 
Ludlow,  Ky.),  Chester  Park,  about  6  m.  N.  of  the  business  centre, 
and  Coney  Island,  about  10  m.  up  the  river  on  the  Ohio  side. 
Washington  (56  acres),  Lincoln  (10  acres),  Garfidd  and  Hopkins 
are  small  parks  in  the  dty.  In  1907  an  extensive  system  of 
new  parks,  parkways  and  boulevards  was  projected.  Spring 
Grove  cemetery,  about  6  m.  N.W.  of  Fountain  Square,  contains 
600  acres  picturesqudy  laid  out  on  the  park  plan.  It  contains 
many  handsome  monuments  and  private  mausoleums,  and  a 
beautiful  mortuary  chapd  in  the  Norman  style. 

Water-Supply. — A  new  and  greatly  improved  water-supply 
system  for  the  city  was  virtually  completed  in  1907.  This 
provides  for  taking  water  from  the  Ohio  river  at  a  point  on  the 
Kentucky  side  opposite  the  village  of  California,  Ohio,  and  several 
miles  above  the  discharge  of  the  dty  sewers;  for  the  carrying 
of  the  water  by  a  gravity  tunnel  under  the  river  to  the  Ohio  side, 
the  water  being  thence  elevated  by  four  great  pumping  engines, 
each  having  a  daily  capadty  of  30,000,000  gallons,  to  settling 
basins,  bdng  then  passed  through  filters  of  the  American  or 
mechanical  type,  and  flowing  thence  by  a  gravity  tunnel  more 
than  4  m.  long  to  the  main  pumping  station,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  within  the  dty;  and  for  the  pumping  of  the  water 
thence,  a  part  directly  into  the  distributing  pipes  and  a  part  to 
the  prindpal  storage  reservoir  in  Eden  Park. 

Education, — Cincinnati  is  an  important  educational  centre. 
The  University  of  Cincinnati,  originally  endowed  by  Charles 
M'Micken  (d.  1858)  and  opened  in  1873,  occupies  a  number  of 
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handsome  buildings  erected  since  1895  on  a  campus  of  43  acres 
in  Burnet  Woods  Park,  has  an  astronomical  observatory  on  the 
highest  point  of  Mt.  Lookout,  and  is  the  only  strictly  municipal 
university  in  the  United  States.  The  institution  embraces  a 
college  of  liberal  arts,  a  college  of  engineering,  a  college  of  law 
(united  in  1897  with  the  law  school  of  Cincinnati  College,  then 
the  only  surviving  department  of  that  college,  which  was  founded 
as  Lancaster  Seminary  in  181 5  and  was  chartered  as  Cincinnati 
College  in  1819),  a  college  of  medicine  (from  1819  to  1896  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio;  the  college  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
M'Micken  homestead),  a  college  for  teachers,  a  graduate  school, 
and  a  technical  school  (founded  in  1886  and  transferred  to  the 
university  in  1901);  while  closely  afi&liated  with  it  are  the 
Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dentistry.  With  the  exception  of  small  fees  charged 
for  incidental  expenses,  the  tmiversity  is  free  to  all  students 
who  are  residents  of  the  city;  others  pay  $75  a  year  for  tuition. 
It  is  maintained  in  part  by  the  city,  through  public  taxation, 
and  in  part  by  the  income  from  endowment  funds  given  by 
Charles  M'Micken,  Matthew  Thoms,  David  Sin  ton  and  others. 
The  government  of  the  university  is  entrusted  mainly  to  a 
board  of  nine  directors  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  1909  it 
had  a  faculty  of  144  and  1364  students.  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  is  situated  in  Walnut  Hills,  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  city;  it  was  endowed  by  Ebenezer  Lane  and  the  Kemper 
family;  was  founded  in  1829  for  the  training  of  Presbyterian 
ministers;  had  for  its  first  president  (183 2-1 8 5 2)  Lyman 
Beecher;  and  in  1834  was  the  scene  of  a  bitter  contest  between 
abolitionists  in  the  faculty  and  among  the  students,  led  by 
Theodore  D  wight  Weld,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  who  forbade 
the  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  seminary  and  so  caused  about 
four-fifths  of  the  students  to  leave,  most  of  them  going  to  Oberlin 
CoUege.  The  city  has  also  Saint  Francis  Xavier  College  (Roman 
Catholic,  established  in  1831  and  imtil  1840  known  as  the 
Athenaeum);  Saint  Joseph  College  (Roman  Catholic,  1873); 
Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  West  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic,  theo- 
logical, 1848,  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio);  Hebrew  Union  College 
(1875),  the  leading  institution  in  the  United  States  for  educating 
rabbis;  the  largely  attended  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  (founded 
1828),  a  private  corporation  not  conducted  for  profit,  its  object 
being  the  education  of  skilled  workmen,  the  training  of  industrial 
leaders,  and  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts  (in  1907 
there  were  in  all  departments  142 1  students,  a  large  majority  of 
whom  were  in  the  evening  classes);  an  excellent  art  academy, 
modelled  after  that  of  South  Kensington;  the  College  of  Music 
and  the  Conservatory  of  Music  (mentioned  below);  the  Miami 
Medical  College  (opened  in  1852);  the  Pulte  Medical  College 
(homeopathic;  coeducational;  opened  1872);  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  (chartered  1845);  two  women's  medical 
colleges,  two  colleges  of  dental  surgery,  a  college  of  pharmacy, 
and  several  business  colleges.  The  public,  district,  and  high 
schools  of  the  city  are  excellent.  The  City  (or  public)  library 
contained  in  1906  301,380  vols,  and  57,562  pamphlets;  the 
University  library  (including  medical,  law  and  astronomical 
branches),  80,000  vols,  (including  the  Robert  Clarke  collection, 
rich  in  Americana,  and  the  library — about  5000  vols. — of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science);  the 
Young  Men's  Mercantile  library,  70,000  vols.;  and  the  Law 
library,  35,000  vols.;  in  addition,  the  Lloyd  library  and 
museum  of  botany  and  pharmacy,  and  the  library  of  the  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  (1831),  which  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  rare  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts, 
are  worthy  of  mention. 

Art  J  brc. — The  large  German  population  makes  the  dty  note- 
worthy for  its  music.  The  first  SSlngerfest  was  held  in  Cincinnati 
in  1849,  and  it  met  here  again  in  1870,  when  a  new  hall  was  built 
for  its  accommodation.  Under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Thomas  (183  5-1905),  the  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival  Association 
was  incorporated,  and  the  first  of  its  biennial  May  festivals  was 
held  in  1873.  In  187 5-1878  was  built  the  large  Springer  music 
hall,  named  in  honour  of  Reuben  R.  Springer  (1800- 1884), 
its  greatest  benefactor,  who  endowed  the  Cincinnati  College  of 


Music  (incorporated  in  1878),  of  which  Thomas  was  director  in 
1 878-1 88 1.  Until  his  death  Thomas  was  director  of  the  May 
festivals  also.  The  grounds  for  the  music  hall  were  given  by  the 
city  and  are  perpetually  exempt  from  taxation.  The  great  organ 
in  the  music  hall  was  dedicated  at  the  third  of  the  May  festivals 
in  1878.  The  Sangerfest  met  in  Cincinnati  for  the  third  time  in 
1879,  and  its  jubilee  was  held  here  in  1899.  By  1880  the  May 
festival  chorus  had  become  a  permanent  organization.  The  city 
has  several  other  musical  societies — the  Apollo  and  Orpheus 
dubs  (188 1  and  1893),  a  Liederkranz  (1886),  and  a  United 
Singing  Society  (1896)  being  among  the  more  prominent;  and 
there  are  two  schools  of  music — the  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
the  College  of  Music. 

The  dty  has  large  publishing  interests,  and  various  religious 
(Methodist  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic)  and  fraternal 
periodicals,  and  several  technical  journals  and  trade  papers  are 
published  hfere.  The  principal  daily  newspapers  are  the  Enquirer ^ 
a  Democratic  journal,  established  in  1842  and  conducted  for 
many  years  after  1852  by  Washington  McLean  (18 16- 1890), 
and  then  by  his  son,  John  Roll  McLean  (b.  1848);  the  Commercial 
Tribune  (Republican;  previously  the  Commercial-Gazette  and 
still  earlier  the  Commercial ,  founded  in  1793,  The  Tribune  being 
merged  with  it  in  1896),  the  Times-Star  (the  Times  established 
in  1836),  and  the  Post^  established  in  188 1  (both  evening  papers) ; 
and  several  influential  German  journals,  including  the  Volksblatt 
(Republican;  established  1836),  and  the  Volksfreund  (Demo- 
cratic; established  1850). 

Among  the  social  clubs  of  the  city  are  the  Queen  City  Club, 
organized  in  1874;  the  Phoenix  Club,  organized  in  1856  and  the 
leading  Jewish  dub  in  the  city;  the  Cuvier  Club,  organized  in 
1 871  and  originally  an  association  of  hunters  and  anglers  for  the 
preservation  of  game  and  fish;  the  Cincinnati  Club,  the  Business 
Men's  Club,  the  University  Club,  the  Art  Club,  and  the  Literary 
Club,  of  the  last  of  which  many  prominent  men,  including 
President  Hayes,  have  been  members.  This  dub  dates  from 
1849,  ^^^  IS  said  to  be  the  oldest  literary  club  in  the  country. 
There  are  various  commercial  and  trade  organizations,  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  being  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  dates  from  1839. 

Administration. — ^The  city  is  governed  under  the  municipal 
code  enacted  by  the  state  legislature  in  1902,  for  the  provisions 
of  which  see  Orao. 

Among  the  institutions  are  the  City  infirmary  (at  Hartwell,  a 
suburb),  which,  besides  supporting  pauper  inmates,  affords  relief 
to  outdoor  poor;  the  Cincinnati  hospital,  which  is  supported 
by  taxation  and  treats  without  charge  all  who  are  unable  to  pay; 
twenty  other  hospitals,  some  of  which  are  charitable  institutions; 
a  United  States  marine  hospital;  the  Longview  hospital  for  the 
insane,  at  Carthage,  10  m.  from  the  dty,  and  belonging  to 
Hamilton  county,  whose  population  consists  largely  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cincinnati;  an  insane  asylum  for  negroes;  six 
orphan  asylums — the  Cincinnati,  two  Protestant,  two  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one  for  negroes;  a  home  for  incurables;  a  day 
nursery;  a  fresh-air  home  and  farm  for  poor  children;  the 
Franciscan  Brothers'  Protectory  for  boys;  a  children's  home; 
two  widows'  homes;  two  old  men's  homes;  several  homes  for 
indigent  and  friendless  women;  a  foundling  asylum;  the 
rescue  mission  and  home  for  erring  women;  a  social  settlement 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  the  house  of  refuge 
(1850)  for  "  the  reformation  and  education  of  homeless  and 
incorrigible  children  under  16  years  of  age  ";  and  a  workhouse 
for  adults  convicted  of  minor  offences. 

Communications, — Cincinnati  is  a  railway  centre  of  great  im- 
portance and  has  an  extensive  commerce  both  by  rail  and  by 
river.  It  is  served  by  the  following  railwajrs:  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  (Pennsylvania  system),  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  (New  York  Central  system), 
the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Padfic  (the  lessee  of  the  Cindnnati  Southern 
railway,*  connecting  Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  its  line 

*  The  Cindnnati  Southern  railway  is  of  especial  interest  in  that  it 
I  was  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  its  corporate  capacity.     Much 
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forming  part  of  the  so-called  Queen  &  Crescent  Route  to  New 
Orleans)  y  the  Erie,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- Western  (Balti- 
more &  Ohio  system),  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  the  Cincinnati  Northern  (New  York  Central  system), 
the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  (Pennsylvania  system), 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  &  Northern  (Pennsylvania  system). 
Most  of  these  railways  use  the  Union  Station;  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  have  separate  stations. 
The  city's  river  commerce,  though  of  less  relative  importance 
since  the  advent  of  railways,  is  large  and  brings  to  its  wharves 
much  bulky  freight,  such  as  coal,  iron  and  lumber;  it  also  helps 
to  distribute  the  products  of  the  city's  factories;  and  the  National 
government  has  done  much  to  sustain  this  commerce  by  deepen- 
ing and  lighting  the  channel.  Formerly  there  was  considerable 
commerce  with  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal  to 
Toledo;  the  canal  was  completed  in  1830  and  has  never  been 
entirely  abandoned. 

Industries, — ^Although  the  second  city  in  population  in  the 
state,  Cincinnati  ranked  first  in  1900  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
but  lost  this  pre-eminence  to  Cleveland  in  1905,  when  the  value 
of  Cincinnati's  factory  product  was  $166,059,050,  an  increase  of 
1 7  •  2  %  over  the  figures  for  1 900.  In  the  manufacture  of  vehicles, 
harness,  leather,  hardwood  lumber,  wood-working  machinery, 
machine  tools,  printing  ink,  soap,  pig-iron,  malt  liquors,  whisky, 
shoes,  clothing,  cigars  and  tobacco,  furniture,  cooperage  goods, 
iron  and  steel  safes  and  vaults,  and  pianos,  also  in  the  packing 
of  meat,  especiaUy  pork,*  it  ranks  very  high  among  the  cities 
of  the  Union.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  Rook  wood  ware 
has  been  made  in  Cincinnati  since  1880,  at  the  Rook  wood  Pottery 
(on  Mt.  Adams),  founded  by  Mrs  Bellamy  (Maria  Longworth) 
Storer,  named  from  her  father's  home  near  the  city,  the  first 
American  pottery  to  devote  exclusive  attention  to  art  ware. 
The  earlier  wares  were  yellow,  brown  and  red;  then  came  deep 
greens  and  blues,  followed  by  mat  glazes  and  by  "  vellum  " 
ware  (first  exhibited  in  1904),  a  lustreless  pottery,  resembling 
old  parchment,  with  its  decoration  painted  or  modelled  or  both. 
The  clays  used  are  exclusively  American,  much  being  obtained 
in  Missouri.  Among  the  more  important  manufactures  of  the 
city  in  1905  were  the  following,  with  the  value  of  the  product  for 
that  year:  clothing  ($16,972,484),  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing products  ($13,446,202),  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products  ($11,528,768),  boots  and  shoes  ($10,596,928),  distilled 
liquors  ($9,609,826),  malt  liquors  ($7,702,693),  and  carriages 
and  wagons  ($6,323,803).* 

History, — Cincinnati  was  founded  by  some  of  the  first  settlers 
in  that  part  of  the  North- West  Territory  which  afterwards  became 
the  state  of  Ohio.  It  lies  on  part  of  the  land  purchased  for 
himself  and  others  by  John  Cleves  Symmes  (i  742-1814)  from  the 
United  States  government  in  1788,  and  the  settlement  was  estab- 
lished near  the  close  of  the  same  year  by  immigrants  chiefly 
from  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky.  When  the  town  was  laid  out 
early  in  1789,  John  Filson,  one  of  the  foimders,  named  it  Losanti- 

of  the  city's  trade  had  always  been  with  the  Southern  states,  and  the 
urg^ent  need  of  better  facilities  for  this  trade  than  the  river  and 
existing  railway  lines  afforded  led  to  the  building  of  this  road  by 
the  city.  The  work  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati  in  accord- 
ance with  the  so-called  Ferguson  Act  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature 
in  1869,  and  the  railway  was  completed  to  Chattanooga  in  February 
1880.  For  accounts  of  the  building  and  the  management  of  the 
railway,  see  J.  H.  Hollander,  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway; 
A  Study  in  Municipal  Activity  (Baltimore,  189A),  one  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science; 
ana  The  Founding  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway ^  with  an  Auto- 
biographical Sketch  byE.A.  Ferguson  (Cincinnati,  1905). 

*  Before  1863  Cincinnati  was  the  principal  centre  in  the  United 
States  for  the  slaughtering  of  hogs  and  the  packing  of  pork.  The 
industry  began  as  early  as  1820  and  rapidly  increasiKl  in  importance, 
but  after  1863  Chicago  took  the  lead. 

'These  figures  are  from  the  U.S.  census,  and  are  of  course  for 
Cincinnati  proper:  some  of  the  largest  industrial  establishments, 
however,  are  just  outside  the  city  limits — among  these  are  manu- 
factories of  soap  (the  Ivory  Soap  Works),  machine  tools,  electrical 
machinery  and  appliances,  structural  and  architectural  iron  work, 
and  office  furnishings. 


viUe  (L  for  Licking;  os,  Latin  for  mouth;  anti,  Greek  for 
opposite;  and  vilUy  French  for  town),  but  early  in  the  next  year 
Symmes  caused  the  present  name  to  be  substituted  in  honour  of 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  General  Arthur  St  Clair,  the  governor 
of  the  North- West  Territory,  being  then  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  St  Clair  arrived  about  the 
time  the  change  in  name  was  made,  immediately  erected  Hamilton 
County,  and  made  Cincinnati  its  seat  of  government;  the 
territorial  legislature  also  held  its  sessions  here  from  the  time  of 
its  first  organization  in  1799  until  1801,  when  it  removed  to 
ChiUicothe.  During  the  early  years  the  Indians  threatened  the 
life  of  the  settlement,  and  in  1 789  Fort  Washington,  a  log  building 
for  protection  against  the  Indians,  was  built  in  the  city;  General 
Josiah  Harmar,  in  1790,  and  General  St  Clair,  in  1791,  made 
unsuccessful  expeditions  against  them,  and  the  alarm  increased 
until  1794,  when  General  Wayne  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
savages  at  Maumee  Rapids  in  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  after 
which  he  secured  their  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  (1795).  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1802,  received  a  second  charter  in  181 5,  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1 81 9,  and  received  its  second  city  charter  in  1827  and  its  third 
in  1832;  since  1851  it  has  been  governed  nominally  by  general 
laws  of  the  state,  although  by  the  state's  method  of  classifying 
cities  many  acts  for  its  government  have  been  in  reality  special. 
When  first  incorporated  its  limits  were  confined  to  an  area  of 
3  sq.  m.,  but  by  annexations  in  1849  ^^^^i  1850  this  area  was 
doubled;  in  1854  another  square  mile  was  added;  in  1869  and 
1870  large  additions  were  made,  which  included  the  villages  of 
SedamsviDe,  Price  Hill,  Walnut  Hills,  Moimt  Auburn,  Clinton- 
ville,  Corryville,  Vernon,  Mount  Harrison,  Barrsville,  Fairmount, 
West  Fairmoimt,  St  Peters,  Lick  Run  and  Clifton  Heights;  in 
1872  Columbia,  which  was  settled  a  short  time  before  Cincinnati, 
was  added;  in  1873  Cumminsville  and  Woodbum;  in  1895 
Avondale,  Riverside,  Clifton,  Lin  wood  and  Westwood;  in  1903 
Bond  Hill,  Winton  Place,  Hyde  Park  and  Evanston;  in  1904 
portions  of  Mill  Creek  township,  and  in  1905  a  small  tract  in 
Mill  Creek  Valley.. 

In  1829  Mrs  Frances  Trollope  established  in  Cincinnati,  where 
she  lived  for  a  part  of  two  years,  a  "  Bazar,"  which  as  the 
principal  means  of  carrying  out  her  plan  to  benefit  the  town  was 
entirely  imsuccessful;  a  vivid  but  scarcely  unbiassed  picture  of 
Cincinnati  in  the  early  thirties  is  to  be  foimd  in  her  Domestic 
Manners  of  the  Americans  (1831).  In  1845  began  the  marked 
infiux  of  Germans,  which  lasted  in  large  degree  up  to  i860;  they 
first  limited  themselves  to  the  district  "  Over  the  Rhine  "  (the 
Rhine  being  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal),  in  the  angle  north-east 
of  the  junction  of  Canal  and  Sycamore  streets,  but  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  city,  although  this  "  Over  the  Rhine  "  is 
still  most  typically  German. 

For  more  than  ten  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  city 
was  much  disturbed  by  slavery  dissension — the  industrial 
interests  were  largely  with  the  South,  but  abolitionists  were 
numerous  and  active,  and  the  city  was  an  important  station  on 
the  "  Underground  Railroad,"  of  which  Dr  Norton  S.  Townshend 
(1815-95)  was  conductor,  and  one  of  the  stations  was  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  lived  in  Cincinnati  from  1832 
to  1850,  and  gathered  there  much  material  embodied  in  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  In  1834  came  the  Lane  Seminary  controversies 
over  slavery  previously  referred  to.  In  1835  James  G.  Bimey 
established  here  his  anti-slavery  journal.  The  Philanthropist,  but 
his  printing  shops  were  repeatedly  mobbed  and  his  presses 
destroyed,  and  in  January  of  1836  his  bold  speech  before  a  mob 
gathered  at  the  court-house  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  him 
from  personal  violence,  as  the  city  authorities  had  warned  him 
that  they  had  not  suflicient  force  to  protect  him. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  city  was  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  the  North.  In  September  1862  the  city  was  threatened 
by  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Kirby  Smith,  who  led 
the  advance  of  General  Bragg*s  army  (see  American  Civil  War). 
On  the  28th  of  March  1884  many  of  the  citizens  met  at  Music 
Hall  to  protest  against  the  lax  way  in  which  the  law  was  enforced, 
notably  in  the  case  of  a  recent  murder,  when  the  confessed 
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criminal  had  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only.  An 
attack  was  made  on  the  gaol  by  the  lawless  element  outside  the 
hall,  but  was  futile, — the  murderer  having  been  removed  by  the 
authorities  to  Columbus.  In  its  efforts  to  break  into  the  gaol 
and  coiurt-house  the  mob  was  confronted  by  the  militia,  and 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  life  resulted;  during  the  rioting  the  court- 
house was  fired  by  the  mob  and  practically  destroyed,  and  many 
valuable  records  were  burned.  Various  important  political 
conventions  have  met  in  Cincinnati,  including  the  national 
Democratic  convention  of  1856,  the  national  Liberal-Republican 
convention  of  1872,  the  nationad  Republican  convention  of  1876, 
and  the  national  Democratic  convention  of  1880, — by  which, 
respectively,  James  Buchanan,  Horace  Greeley,  R.  B.  Hayes  and 
Winfield  Scott  Hancock  were  nominated  for  the  presidency. 

See  C.  T.  Greve,  Centennial  History  of  Cincinnati  and  Representative 
Citizens  (Chicago,  1904),  the  official  municipal  documents,  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  (Commerce,  &c. 

CINCINNATUS^i  LUCIUS  QUINCTIUS  (b.c.  519  B.C.),  one  of 
the  heroes  of  early  Rome,  a  model  of  old  Roman  virtue  and 
simplicity.  A  persistent  opponent  of  the  plebeians,  he  resisted 
the  proposal  of  Terentilius  Arsa  (or  Harsa)  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
written  laws  applicable  equally  to  patricians  and  plebeians.  He 
was  in  humble  circumstances,  and  lived  and  worked  on  his  own 
small  farm.  The  story  that  he  became  impoverished  by  paying 
a  fine  incurred  by  his  son  Caeso  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  needy 
position  of  so  distinguished  a  man.  Twice  he  was  called  from 
the  plough  to  the  dictatorship  of  Rome  in  458  and  439.  In  458 
he  defeated  the  Aequians  in  a  single  day,  and  after  entering 
Rome  in  triumph  with  large  spoils  returned  to  his  farm.  The 
story  of  his  success,  related  five  times  under  five  different  years, 
possibly  rests  on  an  historical  basis,  but  the  account  given  in  Livy 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Roman  army  is  obviously  incredible. 

See  Livy  iii.  26-29;  Dion.  Halic.  x.  23-25;  Flonis  i.  11.  For  a 
critical  examination  of  the  story  see  Schwegler,  Romische  Geschichte, 
bk.  xxviii.  12;  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Credibility  of  early  Roman 
History,  ch.  xii.  40;  W.  Ihne,  History  of  Rome,  u;  E.  Pais,  Storia 
di  Roma,  i.  ch.  4  (1898). 

CINDERELLA  (i.e.  little  cinder  girl),  the  heroine  of  an  almost 

imiversal  fairy-tale.    Its  essential  features  are  (i)  the  persecuted 

maiden  whose  youth  and  beauty  bring  upon  her  the  jealousy 

of  her  step-mother  and  sisters,  (2)  the  intervention  of  a  fairy  or 

other  supernatural  instnmient  on  her  behalf,  (3)  the  prince  who 

falls  in  love  with  and  marries  her.    In  the  English  version,  a 

translation  of  Pcrrault's  Cendrillon,  the  glass  slipper  which  she 

drops  on  the  palace  stairs  is  due  to  a  mistranslation  of  pantoufle 

en  vair  (a, fur  slipper) ,  mistaken  for  en  verre.    It  has  been  suggested 

that  the  story  originated  in  a  nature-myth,  Cinderella  being 

the  dawn,  oppressed  by  the  night-clouds  (cruel  relatives)  and 

fincdly  rescued  by  the  sim  (prince). 

See  Marian  Rolfe  Cox,  Cinderella;  Three  Hundred  and  Forty-five 
Variants  (1893);  A  Lang,  PerraulVs  Popular  Tales  (1888). 

CINEAS*  a  Thessalian,  the  chief  adviser  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus.  He  studied  oratory  in  Athens,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  age.  He  tried  to  dissuade  Pyrrhus 
from  invading  Italy,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at 
Heraclea  (280  B.C.)  was  sent  to  Rome  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
These  terms,  which  are  said  by  Appian  {De  Rebus  Samniticis, 
10,  11)  to  have  included  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy 
and  the  restoration  to  the  Bruttians,  Apulians  and  Samnites  of 
all  that  had  been  taken  from  them,  were  rejected  chiefly  through 
the  vehement  and  patriotic  speech  of  the  aged  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus  the  censor.  The  withdrawal  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  was 
demanded,  and  Cineas  returned  to  his  master  with  the  report 
that  Rome  was  a  temple  and  its  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 
Two  years  later  Cineas  was  sent  to  renew  negotiations  with 
Rome  on  easier  terms.  The  result  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
and  Cineas  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
Pyrrhus's  campaign.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  the  Tactica  of  Aeneas,  probably 
referred  to  by  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  a  Cineas  as  the  author  of  a 
treatise  De  Re  Militari. 

*  I.e,  the  **  curly-haired/* 


See  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  xi-21;  Justin  xviii.  2;  Eutropius  ii.  12; 
Cicero,  Ad  Fam,  ix.  25. 

CINEMATOGRAPH,  or  Kinematograph  (from  Kivrjl^a,  motion, 
and  ypa<t>uv,  to  depict),  an  apparatus  in  which  a  series  of  views 
representing  closely  successive  phases  of  a  moving  object  are 
exhibited  in  rapid  sequence,  giving  a  picture  which,  owing  to 
persistence  of  vision,  appears  to  the  observer  to  be  in  continuous 
motion.  It  is  a  development  of  the  zoetrope  or  "  wheel  of  life," 
described  by  W.  G.  Homer  about  1833,  which  consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  turning  on  a  vertical  axis  and  having  its  suriace 
pierced  with  a  number  of  slots.  Round  the  interior  is  arranged 
a  series  of  pictiures  representing  successive  stages  of  such  a  subject 
as  a  galloping  horse,  and  when  the  cylinder  is  rotated  an  observer 
looking  through  one  of  the  slots  sees  the  horse  apparently  in 
motion.  The  pictures  were  at  first  drawn  by  hand,  but  photo- 
graphy was  afterwards  applied  to  their  production.  E.  Muy- 
bridge  about  1877  obtained  successive  pictures  of  a  running 
horse  by  employing  a  row  of  cameras,  the  shutters  of  which 
were  opened  and  dosed  electrically  by  the  passage  of  the  horse 
in  front  of  them,  and  in  1883  E.  J.  Marey  of  Paris  estabHshed 
a  studio  for  investigating  the  motion  of  animals  by  similar 
photographic  methods. 

The  modem  cinematograph  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
invention  of  the  celluloid  roll  film  (employed  by  Marey  in  1890), 
on  which  the  serial  pictures  are  impressed  by  instantaneous 
photography,  a  long  sensitized  film  being  moved  across  the  focal 
plane  of  a  camera  and  exposed  intermittently.  In  one  apparatus 
for  making  the  exposiures  a  cam  jerks  the  film  across  the  field 
once  for  each  picture,  the  slack  being  gathered  in  on  a  dnun 
at  a  constant  rate.  In  another  four  lenses  are  rotated  so  as  to 
give  four  images  for  each  rotation,  the  film  travelling  so  as  to 
present  a  new  portion  in  the  field  as  each  lens  comes  in  place. 
Sixteen  to  fifty  pictures  may  be  taken  per  second.  The  films 
are  developed  on  large  drums,  within  which  a  mby  electric 
light  may  be  fixed  to  enable  the  process  to  be  watched.  A 
positive  is  made  from  the  negative  thus  obtained,  and  is  passed 
through  an  optical  lantern,  the  images  being  thus  successively 
projected  through  an  objective  lens  upon  a  distant  screen. 
For  an  hour's  exhibition  50,000  to  165,000  pictures  are  needed. 
To  regulate  the  feed  in  the  lantern  a  hole  is  punched  in  the  film 
for  each  picture.  These  holes  must  be  extremely  accurate  in 
position;  when  they  wear  the  feed  becomes  irregular,  and  the 
picture  dances  or  vibrates  in  an  unpleasant  manner.  Another 
method  of  exhibiting  cinematographic  effects  is  to  bind  the 
pictures  together  in  book  form  by  one  edge,  and  then  release 
them  from  the  other  in  rapid  succession  by  means  of  the  thumb 
or  some  mechanical  device  as  the  book  is  bent  backwards.  In 
this  case  the  subject  is  viewed,  not  by  projection,  but  directly, 
either  with  the  unaided  eye  or  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

Cinematograph  films  produced  by  ordinary  photographic 
processes,  being  in  black  and  white  only,  fail  to  reproduce  the 
colouring  of  the  subjects  they  represent.  To  some  extent  this 
defect  has  been  remedied  by  painting  them  by  hand,  but  this 
method  is  too  expensive  for  general  adoption,  and  moreover 
does  not  yield  very  satisfactory  results.  Attempts  to  adapt 
three-colour  photography,  by  using  simultaneously  three  films, 
each  with  a  source  of  light  of  appropriate  coloiu:,  and  combining 
the  three  images  on  the  screen,  have  to  overcome  great  difficulties 
in  regard  to  maintenance  of  register,  because  very  minute  errors 
of  adjustment  between  the  pictures  on  the  films  are  magnified 
to  an  intolerable  extent  by  projection.  In  a  process  devised  by 
G.  A.  Smith,  the  results  of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  London,  in  December  1908,  the  niunber  of  colour  records 
was  reduced  to  two.  The  films  were  specially  treated  to  increase 
their  sensitiveness  to  red.  The  photographs  were  taken  through 
two  colour  filters  altemately  interposed  in  front  of  the  film; 
both  admitted  white  and  yellow,  but  one,  of  red,  was  in  addition 
specially  concerned  with  the  orange  and  red  of  the  subject,  and 
the  other,  of  blue-green,  with  the  green,  blue-green,  blue  and 
violet.  The  camera  was  arranged  to  take  not  less  than  16 
pictures  a  second  through  each  filter,  or  32  a  second  in  all.  The 
positive  transparency  made  from  the  negative  thus  obtained 
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was  used  in  a  lantern  so  arranged  that  beams  of  red  (composed 
of  crimson  and  yellow)  and  of  green  (composed  of  yellow  and 
blue)  issued  from  the  lens  alternately,  the  mechanism  presenting 
the  pictures  made  with  the  red  filter  to  the  red  beam,  and  those 
made  with  the  green  filter  to  the  green  beam.  A  supplementary 
shutter  was  provided  to  introduce  violet  and  blue,  to  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  in  those  colours  caused  by  the  necessity  of 
cutting  them  out  in  the  camera  owing  to  the  over-sensitiveness 
of  the  film  to  them,  and  the  result  was  that  the  successive  pic- 
tures, blending  on  the  screen  by  persistence  of  vision,  gave  a 
reproduction  of  the  scene  photographed  in  colours  which  were 
sensibly  the  same  as  those  of  the  original. 

The  cinematograph  enables  "living"  or  ''animated  pictures" 
of  such  subjects  as  an  army  on  the  march,  or  an  express  train 
at  fuU  speed,  to  be  presented  with  marvellous  distinctness 
and  completeness  of  detail.  Machines  of  this  kind  have  been 
devised  in  enormous  niimbers  and  used  for  piuposes  of  amuse- 
ment under  names  (bioscope,  biograph,  kinetoscope,  mutograph, 
&c.)  formed  chiefly  jfrom  combinations  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
for  life,  movement,  change,  &c.,  with  suffixes  taken  from  such 
words  as  cricoiretv,  to  see,  ypd<i>€Uf,  to  depict;  they  have  also 
been  combined  with  phonographic  apparatus,  so  that,  for 
examine,  the  music  of  a  dance  and  the  motions  of  the  dancer 
are  simultaneously  reproduced  to  ear  and  eye.  But  when  they 
are  used  in  public  places  of  entertainment,  owing  to  the  extreme 
inflammability  of  the  celluloid  film  and  its  employment  in  close 
proximity  to  a  powerful  source  of  light  and  heat,  such  as  is 
required  if  the  pictures  are  to  show  brightly  on  the  screen, 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  heat 
rays  from  reaching  it,  and  effective  means  must  be  provided 
to  extinguish  it  should  it  take  fire.  The  production  of  films 
composed  of  non-inflammable  material  has  also  engaged  the 
attention  of  inventors. 

See  H.  V.  Hopwood,  Living  Pictures  (London,  1899),  containing 
a  bibliography  and  a  digest  of  the  British  patents,  which  is  supple- 
mented in  the  Optician,  vol.  xviii.  jj.  85;  Eugene  Tnitat,  La  Photo- 
graphie  animee  (1899),  which  contains  a  list  of  the  French  patents. 
For  the  camera  see  also  Photography:  Apparatus. 

CINERARIA.  The  garden  plants  of  this  name  have  originated 
from  a  species  of  Senecio,  5.  cruerUus  (nat.  ord.  Compositae),  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Isles,  introduced  to  the  royal  gardens  at 
Kew  in  X777.  It  was  known  originally  as  Cineraria  cruenta, 
but  the  genus  Cineraria  is  now  restricted  to  a  group  of  South 
African  species,  and  the  Canary  Island  species  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  large  and  widespread  genus  Senecio.  Cinerarias  can 
be  raised  freely  from  seeds.  For  spring  flowering  in  England  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  April  or  May  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  in 
soil  of  three  parts  loam  to  two  parts  leaf-mould,  with  one-sixth 
sand;  cover  the  seed  thinly  with  fine  soil,  and  press  the  surface 
firm.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them 
out  in  pans  or  pots  of  similar  soil,  and  when  more  advanced  pot 
them  singly  in  4-in.  pots,  using  soil  a  trifle  less  sandy.  They 
should  be  grown  in  shallow  frames  facing  the  north,  and,  if  so 
situated  that  the  sun  shines  upon  the  plants  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  they  must  be  slightly  shaded;  give  plenty  of  air,  and  never 
allow  them  to  get  dry.  When  weU  established  with  roots,  shift 
them  into  6-in.  pots,  which  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  water  as  they  get  filled  with  roots.  In  winter  remove 
to  a  pit  or  house,  where  a  little  heat  can  be  supplied  whenever 
there  is  a  risk  of  their  getting  frozen.  They  should  stand  on  a 
moist  bottom,  but  must  not  be  subjected  to  cold  draughts. 
When  the  flowering  stems  appear,  give  manure  water  at  every 
alternate  watering.  Seeds  sown  in  March,  and  grown  on  in  this 
way,  will  be  in  bloom  by  Christmas  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
from  40°  to  45°  at  night,  with  a  little  more  warmth  in  the  day; 
and  those  sown  in  April  and  May  will  succeed  them  during  the 
early  spring  months,  the  latter  set  of  plants  being  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  38°  or  40°  during  the  night.  If  grown  much 
wanner  than  this,  the  Cineraria  maggot  will  make  its  appearance 
in  the  leaves,  tunnelling  its  way  between  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  and  making  whitish  irregular  markings  all  over.  Such 
afiected  leaves  must  be  picked  off  and  burned.     Green  fly  is  a 


great  pest  on  young  plants,  and  can  only  be  kept  down  by 
fumigating  or  vaporizing  the  houses,  and  syringing  with  a  solu- 
tion of  quassia  chips,  soft  soap  and  tobacco. 

CIN60LI  (anc.  Cingidum)^  a  town  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Macerata,  about  14  m.  N.W.  direct,  and  17  m.  by 
road,  from  the  town  of  Macerata.  Pop.  (1901)  13,357.  The 
Gothic  church  of  S.  Esuperanzio  contains  interesting  works  of 
art.  The  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cingulum,  a 
town  of  Picenimi,  founded  and  strongly  fortified  by  Caesar's 
lieutenant  T.  Labienus  (probably  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  village) 
in  63  B.C.  at  his  own  expense.  Its  lofty  position  (2300  ft.)  made 
it  of  some  importance  in  the  civil  wars,  but  otherwise  little  is 
heard  of  it.    Under  the  empire  it  was  a  municipium, 

CINNAy  a  Roman  patrician  family  of  the  gens  Cornelia.  The 
most  prominent  member  was  Lucius  Coknelius  Cinna,  a 
supporter  of  Marius  in  his  contest  with  SuUa.  After  serving  in 
the  war  with  the  Marsi  as  praetorian  legate,  he  was  elected 
consul  in  87  B.C.  Breaking  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  Sulla  that 
he  would  not  attempt  any  revolution  in  the  state,  Cinna  allied 
himself  with  Marius,  raised  an  army  of  Italians,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  Soon  after  his  triumphant  entry  and  the 
massacre  of  the  friends  of  Sulla,  by  which  he  had  satisfied  his 
vengeance,  Marius  died.  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  became  Cinna's 
colleague,  and  on  the  murder  of  Flaccus,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 
In  84,  however,  Cinna,  who  was  still  consul,  was  forced  to  advance 
against  SuUa;  but  while  embarking  his  troops  to  meet  him  in 
Thessaly,  he  was  killed  in  a  mutiny.  His  daughter  Cornelia  was 
the  wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  dictator;  but  his  son,  L.  Corneuus 
Cinna,  praetor  in  44  B.C.,  nevertheless  sided  with  the  murderers 
of  Caesar  and  publicly  extoUed  their  action. 

The  hero  of  ComeiUe's  tragedy  Cinna  (1640)  was  Cn.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  sumamed  Magnus  (after  his  maternal  grandfather 
Pompey),  who  was  magnanimously  pardoned  by  Augustus  for 
conspiring  against  him. 

CINNA«  GAIUS  HELVIUS»  Roman  poet  of  the  later  Ciceronian 
age.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  Catullus,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Bithynia  in  the 
suite  of  the  praetor  Memmius.  The  circimistances  of  his  death 
have  given  rise  to  some  discussion.  Suetonius,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Appian  and  Dio  Cassius  all  state  that,  at  Caesar's  funeral,  a 
certain  Helvius  Cinna  was  killed  by  mistake  for  Cornelius  Cinna, 
the  conspirator.  The  last  three  writers  mentioned  above  add 
that  he  was  a  tribune  of  the  people,  while  Plutarch,  referring  to 
the  affair,  gives  the  further  information  that  the  Cinna  who 
was  killed  by  the  mob  was  a  poet.  This  points  to  the  identity 
of  Helvius  Cinna  the  tribime  with  Helvius  Cinna  the  poet. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  view  is  based  upon  two  lines  in  the 
9th  eclogue  of  Virgil,  supposed  to  have  been  written  41  or  40  B.C. 
Here  reference  is  made  to  a  certain  Cinna,  a  poet  of  such  import- 
ance that  Virgil  deprecates  comparison  with  him;  it  is  argued 
that  the  manner  in  which  this  Cinna,  who  could  hardly  have  been 
any  one  but  Helvius  Cinna,  is  spoken  of  implies  that  he  was 
then  alive;  if  so,  he  could  not  have  been  killed  in  44.  But  such 
an  Interpretation  of  the  VirgUian  passage  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  necessary;  the  terms  used  do  not  preclude  a  reference 
to  a  contemporary  no  longer  alive.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
it  was  really  Cornelius,  not  Helvius  Cinna,  who  was  slain  at 
Caesar's  fimeral,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  authorities. 
Cinna's  chief  work  was  a  mythological  epic  poem  called  Smyrna, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  incestuous  love  of  Smyrna  (or 
Myrrha)  for  her  father  Cinyras,  treated  after  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrian  poets.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  nine  years  to  finish. 
A  Propempticon  PoUionis^  a  send-off  to  [Asinius]  Pollio,  is  also 
attributed  to  him.  In  both  these  poems,  the  language  of  which 
was  so  obscure  that  they  required  special  commentaries,  his 
model  appears  to  have  been  Parthenius  of  Nicaea. 

See  A.  Weichert,  Poetarum  Latinorum  Vitae  (1850);  L.  Mailer's 
edition  of  Catullus  (1870),  where  the  remains  of  Cmna's  poems  are 
printed;  A.  Kiessling,  '*  De  C.  Helvio  Cinna  Pogta  *'  in  Commen- 
tationes  Philohgicae  %n  honorem  T.  Momtnsen  (1878);  O.  Ribbeck, 
Geschichte  der  romischen  Dichtung,  i.  (1887) ;  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Hist, 
of  Roman  Lit.  (Eng.  tr.  213,  2-5) ;  Plessis,  PoSsie  latine  (1909). 
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CINNABAR  (Ger.  Zinnoher),  sometimes  written  cinnabarite, 
a  name  applied  to  red  mercuric  sulphide  (HgS),  or  native 
vermilion,  the  common  ore  of  mercury.  The  name  comes  from 
the  Greek  lawAjSapt,  used  by  Theophrastus,  and  probably 
applied  to  several  distinct  substances.  Cinnabar  is  generally 
found  in  a  massive,  granular  or  earthy  form,  of  bright  red  colour, 
but  it  occasionally  occurs  in  crystals,  with  a  metallic  adamantine 
lustre.  The  crystals  belong  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  are 
generally  of  rhombohedral  habit,  sometimes  twinned.  Cinnabar 
presents  remarkable  resemblance  to  quartz  in  its  symmetry  and 
optical  characters.  Like  quartz  it  exhibits  circular  polarization, 
and  A.  Des  Cloizeaux  showed  that  it  possessed  fifteen  times  the 
rotatory  power  of  quartz  (see  Polarization  of  Light)  .  Cinnabar 
has  higher  refractive  power  than  any  other  known  mineral,  its 
mean  index  for  sodium  light  being  3*02,  whilst  the  index  for 
diamond — a  substance  of  remarkable  refraction — ^is  only  2*42  (see 
Refraction),  The  hardness  of  cinnabar  is  3,  and  its  specific 
gravity  8 '998. 

Cinnabar  is  found  in  all  localities  which  yield  quicksilver, 
notably  Almaden  (Spain),  New  Almaden  (California),  Idria 
(Austria),  Landsberg,  near  Ober-Moschel  in  the  Palatinate, 
Ripa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apuan  Alps  (Tuscany),  the  mountain 
Avala  (Servia),  Huancavelica  (Peru),  and  the  province  of  Kwei- 
chow  in  China,  whence  very  fine  crystals  have  been  obtained. 
Cinnabar  is  in  course  of  deposition  at  the  present  day  from  the 
hot  waters  of  Sulphur  Bank,  in  California,  and  Steamboat 
Springs,  Nevada. 

Hepatic  cinnabar  is  an  impure  variety  from  Idria  in  Camiola, 
in  which  the  cinnabar  is  mixed  with  bituminous  and  earthy 
matter. 

Metacinnabarite  is  a  cubic  form  of  mercuric  sulphide,  this 

compound  being  dimorphous. 

For  a  general  description  of  cinnabar,  see  G.  F.  Becker's  Geology 
of  the  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope^  U.S.  Geol.  Surv. 
Monographs,  No.  xiii.  (1888).  (F.  W.  R.*) 

CINNAMIC  ACID,  or  Phenylacryiic  AcaD,  C9H8O2  or 
CeHs-CHrCH'COOH,  an  add  found  in  the  form  of  its  benzyl 
ester  in  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  in  storaz  and  in  some  gum- 
benzoins.  It  can  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  phenyl  propi- 
olic  acid  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid,  by  heating  benzal  malonic 
acid,  by  the  condensation  of  ethyl  acetate  with  benzaldehyde 
in  the  presence  of  sodium  ethylate  or  by  the  so-called  "  Perkin 
reaction  ";  the  latter  being  the  method  commonly  employed. 
In  making  the  acid  by  this  process  benzaldehyde,  acetic  an- 
hydride and  anhydrous  sodium  acetate  are  heated  for  some 
hours  to  about  180^  C,  the  resulting  product  is  made  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  any  excess  of  benzaldehyde  removed 
by  a  current  of  steam.  The  residual  liquor  is  filtered  and 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  cinnamic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated, C«H6CHO+CH8COONa=C6H6CH:CH.COONa+H20.  It 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  hot  water.  Consider- 
able controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  course  pursued  by 
this  reaction,  but  the  matter  has  been  definitely  settled  by  the 
work  of  R.  Fittig  and  his  pupils  {Annalen,  1883,  216,  pp.  100, 
115;  1885,  227,  pp.  55,  119),  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
aldehyde  forms  an  addition  compound  with  the  sodium  salt 
of  the  fatty  acid,  and  that  the  acetic  anhydride  plays  the  part  of 
a  dehydrating  agent.  Cinnamic  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  or 
prisms,  melting  at  133°  C;  on  reduction  it  gives  phenyl  propionic 
acid,  C6H6'CH2*CH2'COOH.  Nitric  add  oxidizes  it  to  benzoic 
add  and  acetic  acid.  Potash  fusion  decomposes  it  into  benzoic 
and  acetic  acids.  Being  an  unsaturated  acid  it  combines  directly 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  bromine,  &c.  On 
nitration  it  gives  a  mixture  of  ortho  and  para  nitrocinnamic 
acids,  the  former  of  which  is  of  historical  importance,  as  by 
converting  it  into  orthonitrophenyl  propiolic  acid  A.  Baeyer  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  the  complete  synthesis  of  indigo  (q.v.). 
Reduction  of  orthonitrodnnamic  acid  gives  orthoaminocinnamic 
add,  C6H4(NH2)CH:CH-COOH,  which  is  of  theoretical  import- 
ance, as  it  readily  gives  a  quinoline  derivative.  An  isomer  of 
cinnamic  acid  known  as  allo-cinnamic  acid  is  also  known. 

For  the  oxy-cinnamic  acids  see  Coumarin. 


CINNAMON,  the  inner  bark  of  Cinrtamomum  zeylanicum,  a 
small  evergreen  tree  bdonging  to  the  natural  order  Lauraceae, 
native  to  Ceylon.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate-oblong  in  shape, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  panicles,  have  a  greenish 
colour  and  a  rather  disagreeable  odour.  Cinnamon  has  been 
known  from  remote  antiquity,  and  it  was  so  highly  prized  among 
ancient  nations  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  present  fit  for  monarchs 
and  other  great  potentates.  It  is  mentioned  in  £xod.  xxx.  23, 
where  Moses  is  commanded  to  use  both  sweet  cinnamon  (Kinna- 
mon)  and  cassia,  and  it  is  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  under  the 
name  iapv6Lfio)fjLov,  and  by  other  classical  writers.  The  tree  is 
grown  at  Tellicherry,  in  Java,  the  West  Indies,  BrazO  and  Egypt, 
but  the  produce  of  none  of  these  places  approaches  in  quality 
that  grown  in  Ceylon.  Ceylon  cinnamon  of  fine  quality  is  a  very 
thin  smooth  bark,  with  a  light-yellowish  brown  colour,  a  highly 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  peculiarly  sweet,  warm  and  pleasing 
aromatic  taste.  Its  flavour  is  due  to  an  aromatic  oil  which  it 
contains  to  the  extent  of  from  0-5  to  1%.  This  essential  oil, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  prepared  by  roughly  pounding  the 
bark,  macerating  it  in  sea-water,  and  then  quickly  distilling  the 
whole.  It  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  with  the  peculiar  odour 
of  cinnamon  and  a  very  hot  aromatic  taste.  It  consists  essenti- 
ally of  dnnamic  aldehyde,  and  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  as 
it  becomes  old  it  darkens  in  coloiu:  and  develops  resinous  com- 
pounds. Cinnamon  is  prindpally  employed  in  cookery  as  a 
condiment  and  flavouring  material,  being  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  some  kinds  of  chocolate  and  liqueurs.  In  medicine 
it  acts  like  other  volatile  oils  and  has  a  reputation  as  a  cure  for 
colds.  Being  a  much  more  costly  spice  than  cassia,  that  com- 
paratively harsh-flavoured  substance  is  frequently  substituted 
for  or  added  to  it.  The  two  barks  when  whole  are  easily  enough 
distinguished,  and  their  microscopical  characters  are  aJso  quite 
distinct.  When  powdered  bark  is  treated  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
little  effect  is  visible  in  the  case  of  pure  cinnamon  of  good  quality, 
but  when  cassia  is  present  a  deep-blue  tint  is  produced,  the 
intensity  of  the  coloration  depending  on  the  proportion  of  the 
cassia. 

CINNAMON-STONE,  a  variety  of  garnet,  belonging  to  the 
lime-alumina  type,  known  also  as  essonite  or  hessonite,  from 
the  Gr.  fiaerciv,  "  inferior,"  in  allusion  to  its  being  less  hard  and 
less  dense  than  most  other  garnet.  It  has  a  characteristic  red 
colour,  inclining  to  orange,  much  like  that  of  hyacinth  or 
jacinth.  Indeed  it  was  shown  many  years  ago,  by  Sir  A.  H. 
Church,  that  many  gems,  especially  engraved  stones,  commonly 
regarded  as  hyacinth,  were  really  cinnamon-stone.  The  difference 
is  readily  detected  by  the  specific  gravity,  that  of  hessonite  being 
3*64  to  3-69,  whilst  that  of  hyadnth  (zircon)  is  about  4*6. 
Hessonite  is  rather  a  soft  stone,  its  hardness  being  about  that  of 
quartz  or  7,  whilst  the  hardness  of  most  garnet  reaches  7*5. 
Cinnamon-stone  comes  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  found 
generally  as  pebbles,  though  its  occurrence  in  its  native  matrix 
is  not  unknown. 

CINNAMUS  [Kinkamos],  JOHN,  Byzantine  historian,  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1 2  th  century.  He  was  imperial  secretary 
(probably  in  this  case  a  post  connected  with  the  military  ad- 
ministration) to  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  (1143-1180),  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  campaigns  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  He 
appears  to  have  outlived  Andronicus  I.,  who  died  in  1185. 
Cinnamus  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  period  1118-1176, 
which  thus  continues  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  and  em- 
braces the  reigns  of  John  II.  and  Manuel  I.,  down  to  the  un- 
successful campaign  of  the  latter  against  the  Turks,  which  ended 
with  the  disastrous  battle  of  Myriokephalon  and  the  rout  of 
the  Byzantine  army.  Cinnamus  was  probably  an  eye-witness 
of  the  events  of  the  last  ten  years  which  he  describes.  The  work 
breaks  off  abruptly;  originally  it  no  doubt  went  down  to  the 
death  of  Manuel,  and  there  are  indications  that,  even  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  an  abridgment.  The  text  is  in  a  very  corrupt 
state.  The  author's  hero  is  Manud;  he  is  strongly  impressed 
with  the  superiority  of  the  East  to  the  West,  and  is  a  de- 
termined opponent  of  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy.  But  he 
cannot  be  reproached  with  undue  bias;  he  writes  with  the 
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straightforwardness  of  a  soldier,  and  is  not  ashamed  on  occasion 
to  confess  his  ignorance.  The  matter  is  well  arranged,  the  style 
(modelled  on  that  of  Xenophon)  simple,  and  on  the  whole  free 
from  the  usual  florid  bombast  of  the  Byzantine  writers. 

Editio  princeps,  C.  Tollius  (1652);  in  Bonn,  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Hist,  Byz,t  by  A.  Meineke  (i8j6),  with  Du  Cange's  valuable  notes; 
Migne,  PatroJo^ia  Graeca,  cxxxiii. ;  see  also  C.  Neumann,  Griechische 
Geschichtsschretber  im  12,  Jahrhundert  (1888);  H.  von  Kap-Herr, 
Die  abendldndische  PoUHk  Kaiser  Marvels  (1881) ;  C.  Krumbacher, 
GtschichU  der  hyzantinischen  LiUeratur  (1897}. 

CINNOLINy  CsHeNz,  a  compound  isomeric  with  phthalazine, 
prepared  by  boiling  dihydrocinnolin  dissolved  in  benzene  with 
freshly  precipitated  merciuic  oxide.  The  solution  is  filtered 
and  the  hydrochloride  of  the  base  precipitated  by  alcoholic 
hydrochloric  add;  the  free  base  is  obtained  as  an  oil  by  adding 
caustic  soda.  It  may  be  obtained  in  white  silky  needles,  melting 
at  24-25^  C.  and  containing  a  molecule  of  ether  of  crj^tallization 
by  cooling  the  oil  dissolved  in  ether.  The  free  base  melts  at 
39°  C.  It  is  a  strong  base,  forming  stable  salts  with  mineral 
adds,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  the  ordinary  organic 
solvents.  It  has  a  taste  resembling  that  of  chloral  hydrate, 
and  leaves  a  sharp  irritation  for  some  time  on  the  tongue;  it  b 
also  very  poisonous  (M.  Busch  and  A.  Rast,  Berickte,  1897,  30, 
p.  521).  Cinnolin  derivatives  are  obtained  from  oxycinnolin 
carbozylic  add,  which  is  formed  by  digesting  orthophenyl 
propiolic  acid  diazo  chloride  with  water.  Oxycinnolin  car- 
boxylic  add  on  heating  gives  oxycinnolin,  melting  at  225**, 
which  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  gives  chlorcinnolin.  This 
substance  is  reduced  by  iron  filings  and  sulphuric  add  to  di« 
hydrocinnolin. 

The  relations  of  these  compounds  are  here  shown: — 
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CINO  DA  PISTOIA  (1270-1336),  Italian  poet  and  jurist, 
whose  full  name  was  Guittoncino  de'  Sinibaldi,  was  bom  in 
Pistoia,  of  a  noble  family.  He  studied  law  at  Bologna  imder 
Dinus  Muggelanus  (Dino  de  Rossonis:  d.  1303)  and  Frandscus 
Accursius,  and  in  1307  is  understood  to  have  been  assessor  of 
civil  causes  in  his  native  dty.  In  that  year,  however,  Pistoia 
was  disturbed  by  the  Guelph  and  GhibeUhie  feud.  The  Ghibel- 
lines,  who  had  for  some  time  been  the  stronger  party,  being 
worsted  by  the  Guelphs,  Cino,  a  prominent  member  of  the  former 
faction,  had  to  quit  his  ofl&ce  and  the  dty  of  his  birth.  Pitecchio, 
a  stronghold  on  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy,  was  yet  in  the  hands 
of  Filippo  Vergiolesi,  chief  of  the  Pistoian  Ghibellines;  Selvaggia, 
his  daughter,  was  beloved  by  Cino  (who  was  probably  already 
the  husband  of  Margherita  degli  Unghi);  and  to  Pitecchio  did 
the  lawyer-poet  betake  himself.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  he 
remained  at  the  fortress;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  not 
with  the  Vergiolesi  at  the  time  of  Selvaggia's  death,  which 
happened  three  years  afterwards  (13 10),  at  the  Monte  della 
Sambuca,  in  the  Apennines,  whither  the  Ghibellines  had  been 
compelled  to  shift  their  camp.  He  visited  his  mistress's  grave 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  after  some  time  spent  in  travel  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  and  to  this  visit  is  owing  his  finest  sonnet.  At 
Rome  Cino  held  office  under  Louis  of  Savoy,  sent  thither  by 
the  Ghibelline  leader  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  who  was  crowned 
emperor  of  the  Romans  ini3i2.  Ini3i3,  however,  the  emperor 
died,  and  the  Ghibellines  lost  their  last  hope.  Cino  appears  to 
have  thrown  up  his  party,  and  to  have  returned  to  Pistoia. 
Thereafter  he  devoted  hiroself  to  law  and  letters.  After  filling 
several  high  judicial  offices,  a  doctor  of  dvil  law  of  Bologna  in 
his  forty-fourth  year,  he  lectured  and  taught  from  the  professor's 
chair  at  the  universities  of  Treviso,  Siena,  Florence  and  Perugia 
in  succession;  his  reputation  and  success  were  great,  his  judicial 
experience  enabling  him  to  travel  out  of  the  routine  of  the  schools. 
In  literature  he  continued  in  some  sort  the  tradition  of  Dante 
during  the  interval  dividing  that  great  poet  from  his  successor 
Petrarch.    The  latter,  besides  celebrating  Cino  in  an  obituary 


sonnet,  has  coupled  him  and  his  Selvaggia  with  Dante  and 

Beatrice  in  the  fourth  capitolo  of  his  Trionfi  d^  Amore. 

Cino,  the  master  of  Bartolus,  and  of  Joannes  Andreae  the 

celebrated  canonist,  was  long  famed  as  a  jurist.    His  commentary 

on  the  statutes  of  Pistoia,  written  within  two  years,  is  said  to 

have  great  merit;  while  that  on  the  code  (Lectura  Cino  Pistoia 

super  codice,  Pavia,  1483;  Lyons,  1526)  is  considered  by  Savigny 

to  exhibit  more  practical  intelligence  and  more  originality  of 

thought  than  are  found  in  any  commentary  on  Roman  law  since 

the  time  of  Accursius.    As  a  poet  he  also  distinguished  himself 

greatiy.    He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dante's  later 

years,  and  possibly  of  his  earlier  also,  and  was  certainly,  with 

Guido  Cavalcanti  and  Durante  da  Maiano,  one  of  those  who 

replied  to  the  famous  sonnet  A  ciascun^  alma  presa  e  gentil  core 

of  the  Vita  Nuova.    In  the  treatise  De  Vulgari  Eloquio  Dante 

refers  to  him  as  one  of  "  those  who  have  most  sweetiy  and  subtly 

written  poems  in  modem  Italian,"  but  his  works,  printed  at 

Rome  in  1 559,  do  not  altogether  justify  the  praise.    Strained  and 

rhetorical  as  many  of  his  outcries  are,  however,  Cino  is  not 

without  moments  of  true  passion  and  fine  natiural  eloquence. 

Of  these  qualities  the  sonnet  in  memory  of  Selvaggia,  lo 

fui  in  suU'  alto  e  in  sul  beato  monte^  and  the  canzone  to  Dante, 

Avegnacht  di  omaggio  piit  per  tempOy  are  interesting  examples. 

The  text-book  for  English  readers  is  D.  G.  Rossetti's  Early  Italian 
Poets,  wherein  will  be  found  not  only  a  memoir  of  Cino  da  Pistoia, 
but  also  some  admirablY  translated  spedmens  of  his  verse — the 
whole  wrought  into  significant  connexion  with  that  friendship  of 
Cino's  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feict  about  him.  See 
also  Clampi,  Vita  e  poesie  di  ntesser  Cino  da  Pistoia  (Pisa,  1813). 

CINQ-MARS*  HENRI  COIFFIER  RUZ£  D'EFFIAT,  Makquis 
DE  (1620-1642),  French  courtier,  was  the  second  son  of  Antoine 
Coiffier  Ruz^,  marquis  d'Effiat,  marshal  of  France  (1581-1632), 
and  was  introduced  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  by  Richelieu, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  his  father  and  who  hoped  he  would 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  queen's  favourite  Mile,  de 
Hautefort.  Owing  to  his  handsome  appearance  and  agreeable 
manners  he  soon  became  a  favourite  of  the  king,  and  was  made 
successively  master  of  the  wardrobe  and  master  of  the  horse. 
After  distinguishing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Arras  in  1640,  Cinq- 
Mars  wished  for  a  high  military  command,  but  Richelieu  opposed 
his  pretensions  and  the  favourite  talked  rashly  about  over- 
throwing the  minister.  He  was  probably  connected  with  the 
abortive  rising  of  the  coimtof  Soissons  in  1641;  however  that 
may  be,  in  the  following  year  he  formed  a  conspiracy  with  the 
duke  of  Bouillon  and  others  to  overthrow  Richelieu.  This  plot 
was  under  the  nominal  leadership  of  the  king's  brother  Gaston  ' 
of  Orleans.  The  plans  of  the  conspirators  were  aided  by  the 
iUness  of  Richelieu  and  his  absence  from  the  king,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Narbonne  Cinq-Mars  almost  induced  Louis  to  agree  to 
banish  his  minister.  Richelieu,  however,  recovered,  became 
acquainted  with  the  attempt  of  Cinq-Mars  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Spain,  and  laid  the  proofs  of  his  treason  before  the  king, 
who  ordered  his  arrest.  Cinq-Mars  was  brought  to  trial,  admitted 
his  guilt,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  executed  at 
Lyons  on  the  12th  of  September  1642.  It  is  possible  that 
Cinq-Mars  was  urged  to  engage  in  this  conspiracy  by  his  affection 
for  Louise  Marie  de  Gonzaga  (161 2-1667),  afterwards  queen  of 
Poland,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.; 
and  this  tradition  forms  part  of  the  plot  of  Alfred  de  Vigny's 
novd  Cinq-Mars, 

See  Le  P.  Griffet,  Histoire  de  Louis  XIII;  A.  Bazin,  Histoire  de 
Louis  XIII  (1846);  L.  D'Astarac  de  Frontrailles,  Relations  des 
choses  particulih^es  de  la  cow  pendant  lafaveur  de  M,de  Cinq-Mars, 

CINQUE  CENTO  (Italian  for  five  hundred;  short  for  1500),  in 
architecture,  the  style  which  became  prevalent  in  Italy  in  the 
century  following  1500,  now  usually  called  "  16th-century  work." 
It  was  the  result  of  the  revival  of  classic  architecture  Imown  as 
Renaissance,  but  the  change  had  commenced  already  a  century 
earlier,  in  the  works  of  Ghiberti  and  Donatello  in  sculpture, 
and  of  Brunelleschi  and  Albert!  in  architecture. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  the  name  of  an  ancient  jurisdiction  in  the 
south  of  England,  which  is  stUl  maintained  with  considerable 
modifications  and  diminished  authority.    As  the  name  implies, 
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the  ports  originally  constituting  the  body  were  only  five  in 
number — Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover  and  Sandwich ; 
but  to  these  were  afterwards  added  the  "  ancient  towns  "  of 
Winchelsea  and  Rye  with  the  same  privileges,  and  a  good  many 
other  places,  both  corporate  and  non-corporate,  which,  with 
the  title  of  limb  or  member,  held  a  subordinate  position.  To 
Hastings  were  attached  the  corporate  members  of  Pevensey 
and  Seaford,  and  the  non-corporate  members  of  Bulvarhythe, 
Petit  Iham  (Yham  or  Higham),  Hydney,  Bekesboum,  Northeye 
and  Grenche  or  Grange;  to  Ronmey,  Lydd,  and  Old  Ronmey, 
Dengemarsh,  Orwaldstone,  and  Bromehill  or  Promehill;  to 
Dover,  Folkestone  and  Faversham,  and  Margate,  St  John's, 
Goresend  (now  Birchington),  Birchington  Wood  (now  Wood- 
church),  St  Peter's,  Kingsdown  and  Ringwould;  to  Sandwich, 
Fordwich  and  Deal,  and  Walmer,  Ramsgate,  Reculver,  Stonor 
(Estanor),  Sarre  (or  Serre)  and  Brightlingsea  (in  Essex).  To 
Rye  was  attached  the  corporate  member  of  Tenterden,  and  to  a 
Hythe  the  non-corporate  member  of  West  Hythe.  The  juris- 
diction thus  extends  along  the  coast  from  Seaford  in  Sussex 
to  Birchington  near  Margate  in  Kent;  and  it  also  includes  a 
number  of  inland  districts,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ports  with  which  they  are  connected.  The  non-incorporated 
members  are  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  ports  to 
which  they  are  attached;  but  the  corporate  members  are  as 
free  within  their  own  liberties  as  the  individual  ports  themselves. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Cinque  Ports  had  its  origin  in  the 
necessity  for  some  means  of  defence  along  the  southern  seaboard 
of  England,  and  in  the  lack  of  any  regular  navy.  Up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  they  had  to  furnish  the  crown  with  nearly 
all  the  ships  and  men  that  were  needful  for  the  state;  and  for 
a  long  time  after  they  were  required  to  give  large  assistance  to 
the  permanent  fleet.  The  oldest  charter  now  on  record  is  one 
belonging  to  the  6th  year  of  Edward  I.;  and  it  refers  to  previous 
documents  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William 
the  Conqueror.  In  return  for  their  services  the  ports  enjoyed 
extensive  privileges.  From  the  Conquest  or  even  earlier  they 
had,  besides  various  lesser  rights — (i)  exemption  from  tax 
and  tallage;  (2)  soc  and  sac,  or  full  cognizance  of  all  criminal 
and  civil  cases  within  their  liberties;  (3)  tol  and  team,  or  the 
right  of  receiving  toll  and  the  right  of  compelling  the  person 
in  whose  hands  stolen  property  was  found  to  name  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  it;  (4)  blodwit  and  fledwit,  or  the  right 
to  punish  shedders  of  blood  and  those  who  were  seized  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  justice;  (5)  pillory  and  tumbrel;  (6) 
infangentheof  and  ^outfangentheof ,  or  power  to  imprison  and 
execute  felons;  (7)  mimdbryce  (the  breaking  into  or  violation 
of  a  man's  mund  or  property  in  order  to  erect  banks  or 
dikes  as  a  defence  against  the  sea);  (8)  waives  and  strays, 
or  the  right  to  appropriate  lost  property  or  cattle  not  claimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day;  (9)  the  right  to  seize  all  flotsam, 
jetsam,  or  llgan,  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  of  value  was  cast 
ashore  by  the  sea;  (10)  the  privilege  of  being  a  gild  with  power 
to  impose  taxes  for  the  common  weal;  and  (11)  the  right  of 
assembling  in  portmote  or  parliament  at  Shepway  or  Shepway 
Cross,  a  few  miles  west  of  Hythe  (but  afterwards  at  Dover), 
the  parliament  being  empowered  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
Cinque  Ports,  to  regulate  the  Yarmouth  fishery,  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  local  courts,  and  to  give  decision  in  all  cases  of  treason, 
sedition,  illegal  coining  or  concealment  of  treasure  trove.  The 
ordinary  business  of  the  ports  was  conducted  in  two  courts 
known  respectively  as  the  court  of  brotherhood  and  the  court 
of  brotherhood  and  guestling, — the  former  being  composed  of 
the  mayors  of  the  seven  principal  towns  and  a  number  of  jurats 
and  freemen  from  each,  and  the  latter  including  in  addition  the 
mayors,  bailifls  and  other  representatives  of  the  corporate 
members.  The  court  of  brotherhood  was  formerly  called  the 
brotheryeeld,  brodall  or  brodhull;  and  the  name  guestling 
seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  officials  of  the 
"  members  "  were  at  first  in  the  position  of  invited  guests. 

The  highest  oflice  in  connexion  with  the  Cinque  Ports  is  that 
of  the  lord  warden,  who  also  acts  as  governor  of  Dover  Castle, 
and  has  a  maritime  jurisdiction  (mde  infra)  as  admiral  of  the 


ports.  His  power  was  formerly  of  great  extent,  but  he  has  now 
practically  no  important  duty  to  exercise  except  that  of  chairman 
of  the  Dover  harbour  board.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  are 
confined  to  certain  insignificant  admiralty  droits.  The  patronage 
attached  to  the  office  consists  of  the  right  to  appoint  the  judge 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  admiralty  court,  the  registrar  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  and  the  marshal  of  the  court;  the  right  of  appointing 
salvage  conmiissioners  at  each  Cinque  Port  and  the  appointment 
of  a  deputy  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Dover  harbour  board  in 
the  absence  of  the  lord  warden.  Walmer  Castle  was  for  long 
the  official  residence  of  the  lord  warden,  but  has,  since  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Curzon  in  1903,  ceased  to  be  so  used,  and 
those  portions  of  it  which  are  of  historic  interest  are  now  open 
to  the  public.  George,  prince  of  Wales  (lord  warden,  1903-1907) , 
was  the  first  lord  warden  of  royal  blood  since  the  office  was  held 
by  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen  Anne. 

Admiralty  Jurisdiction, — The  court  of  admiralty  for  the 
Cinque  Ports  exercises  a  co-ordinate  but  not  exclusive  admiralty 
jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  found  within  the  territory 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  were  declared 
at  an  inquisition  taken  at  the  court  of  admiralty,  held  by  the 
seaside  at  Dover  in  1682,  to  extend  from  Shore  Beacon  in  Essex 
to  Redcliff,  near  Seaford,  in  Sussex;  and  with  regard  to  salvage, 
they  comprise  all  the  sea  between  Seaford  in  Sussex  to  a  point 
five  miles  ofl  Cape  Grisnez  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  the  coast 
of  Essex.  An  older  inquisition  of  1526  is  given  by  R.G.  Marsden 
in  his  Sdect  Pleas  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty y  II.  xxx.  The  court 
is  an  ancient  one.  The  judge  sits  as  the  official  and  commissary 
of  the  lord  warden,  just  as  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
sat  as  the  official  and  commissary  of  the  lord  high  admiral.  And, 
as  the  office  of  lord  warden  is  more  ancient  than  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  (The  Lord  Warden  v.  King  in  his  office  of 
Admiralty,  183 1,  2  Hagg.  Admy.  Rep.  438),  it  is  probable  that 
the  Cinque  Ports  court  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  has  been,  except  in  one  matter 
of  mere  antiquarian  curiosity,  imaffected  by  statute.  It  exercises 
only,  therefore,  such  jurisdiction  as  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
exercised,  apart  from  restraining  statutes  of  1389  and  1391  and 
enabling  statutes  of  1840  and  1861.  Cases  of  collision  have  been 
tried  in  it  (the  "  Vivid,"  i  Asp,  Maritime  Law  Cases,  601). 
But  salvage  cases  (the  "  Clarisse,"  Swabey,  129;  the  "  Marie," 
Law.  Rep,  7  P.D,  203)  are  the  principal  cases  now  tried.  It  has 
no  prize  jurisdiction.  The  one  case  in  which  jurisdiction  has 
been  given  to  it  by  statute  is  to  enforce  forfeitures  under  the 
statute  of  1538. 

Dr  (afterwards  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Joseph)  Phillimore 
succeeded  his  father  as  judge  of  the  court  from  1855  to  1875, 
being  succeeded  by  Mr  Arthur  Cohen,  K.C.  As  Sir  R.  Phillimore 
was  also  the  last  judge  of  the  high  coiurt  of  admiralty,  from  1867 
(the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  high  court)  to  1875,  the  two 
offices  were,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  history,  held  bj'  the 
same  person.  Dr  Phillimore's  patent  had  a  grant  of  the  "  place 
or  office  of  judge  official  and  commissary  of  the  court  of  admiralty 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  their  members  and  appurtenances, 
and  to  be  assistant  to  my  lieutenant  of  Dover  castle  in  all  such 
affairs  and  business  concerning  the  said  court  of  admiralty 
wherein  yourself  and  assistance  shall  be  requisite  and  necessary." 
Of  old  the  court  sat  sometimes  at  Sandwich,  sometimes  at  other 
ports.  But  the  regular  place  for  the  sitting  of  the  court  has  for 
a  long  time  been,  and  still  is,  the  aisle  of  St  James's  church, 
Dover.  For  convenience  the  judge  often  sits  at  the  royal  courts 
of  justice.  The  office  of  marshal  in  the  high  court  is  represented 
in  this  court  by  a  serjeant,  who  also  bears  a  silver  oar.  There 
is  a  registrar,  as  in  the  high  court.  The  appeal  is  to  the  king  in 
council,  and  is  heard  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council.  The  court  can  hear  appeals  from  the  Cinque  Ports 
salvage  commissioners,  such  appeals  being  final  (Cinque  Ports 
Act  182 1).  Actions  may  be  transferred  to  it,  and  appeals  made 
to  it,  from  the  county  courts  in  all  cases  arising  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports  as  defined  by  that  act.  At  the 
solemn  installation  of  the  lord  warden  the  judge  as  the  next 
principal  officer  installs  him. 
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The  Cinque  Ports  from  the  earliest  times  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  of  England.  Their  early 
charters  do  not,  like  those  of  Bristol  and  other  seaports,  express 
this  exemption  in  terms.  It  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  general  words  of  the  charters  which  preserve  their  liberties 
and  privileges. 

The  lord  warden's  claim  to  prize  was  raised  in,  but  not  finally 
decided  by,  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  the  "  Ooster  Ems," 
I  C.  Rob,  284,  1783. 

See  S.  Jeake,  Charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (1728);  Boys,  Sandwich 
and  Cinque  Ports;  Knocker,  Grand  Court  of  Shepway  (1862);  M. 
Burrows,  Cinque  Ports  (1895);  F.  M.  Hueffer,  Cinque  Ports  (1900); 
Indices  of  the  Great  White  and  Black  Books  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (1905). 

CINTRA»  a  town  of  central  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Lisbon, 
formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Estramadura;  17  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Lisbon  by  the  Lisbon-Cagem-Cintra  railway,  and 
6  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Cape  da  Roca,  the  westernmost  promontory  of 
the  European  mainland.  Pop.  (1900)  5914.  Cintra  is  magnifi- 
cently situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Cintra,  a 
rugged  mountain  mass,  largely  overgrown  with  pines,  eucalyptus, 
cork  and  other  forest  trees,  above  which  the  principal  summits 
rise  in  a  succession  of  bare  and  jagged  grey  peaks;  the  highest 
being  Cruz  Alta  (1772  ft.),  marked  by  an  ancient  stone  cross, 
and  commanding  a  wonderful  view  southward  over  Lisbon  and 
the  Tagus  estuary,  and  north-westward  over  the  Atlantic  and 
the  plateau  of  Mafra.  Few  European  towns  possess  equal 
advantages  of  position  and  climate;  and  every  educated 
Portuguese  is  familiar  with  the  verses  in  which  the  beauty  of 
Cintra  is  celebrated  by  Byron  in  Childe  Harold  (181 2),  and  by 
Camoens  in  the  national  epic  Os  Lusiadas  (1572).  One  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  Serra  is  surmounted  by  the  Palado  da  Pena, 
a  fantastic  imitation  of  a  medieval  fortress,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
Hieronymite  convent  by  the  prince  consort  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  (d.  1885) ;  while  an  adjacent  part  of  the  range  is  occupied 
by  the  Castello  des  Moiuros,  an  extensive  Moorish  fortification, 
containing  a  small  ruined  mosque  and  a  very  curious  set  of 
ancient  cisterns.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  Serra  are  covered 
with  the  gardens  and  villas  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon,  who  migrate  hither  in  spring  and  stay  until  late 
autumn. 

In  the  town  itself  the  most  con^icuous  building  is  a  14th- 
15th-century  royal  palace,  partly  Moorish,  partly  debased  Gothic 
in  style,  and  remarkable  for  the  two  immense  conical  chimneys 
which  rise  like  towers  in  the  midst.  The  18th-century  Palacio 
de  Seteaes,  built  in  the  French  style  then  popular  in  Portugal, 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  ("  Seven  Ahs  ")  from  a  sevenfold  echo; 
here,  on  the  22nd  of  August  1808,  was  signed  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  by  which  the  British  and  Portuguese  allowed  the  French 
army  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  without  molestation.  Beside  the 
road  which  leads  for  3  J  m.  W.  to  the  village  of  CoUares,  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  is  the  Penha  Verde,  an  interesting  coimtry  house  and 
chapel,  founded  by  Joao  de  Castro  (1500-1548),  fourth  viceroy 
of  the  Indies.  De  Castro  also  founded  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz, 
better  known  as  the  Convento  de  Corti^  or  Cork  convent,  which 
stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Serra,  and  owes  its  name 
to  the  cork  panels  which  formerly  lined  its  walls.  Beyond  the 
Penha  Verde,  on  the  CoUares  road,  are  the  palace  and  park  of 
Montserrate.  The  palace  was  originally  built  by  William 
Beckford,  the  novelist  and  traveller  (i 761-1844),  and  was 
purchased  in  1856  by  Sir  Francis  Cook,  an  Englishman  who 
afterwards  obtained  the  Portuguese  title  viscount  of  Montserrate. 
The  palace,  which  contains  a  valuable  library,  is  built  of  pure 
white  stone,  in  Moorish  style;  its  walls  are  elaborately  sculptured. 
The  park,  with  its  tropical  luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  its  variety 
of  lake,  forest  and  mountain  scenery,  is  by  far  the  finest  example 
of  landscape  gardening  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  probably 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  high-lying  lawns,  which 
overlook  the  Atlantic,  are  as  perfect  as  any  in  England,  and 
there  is  one  ravine  containing  a  whole  wood  of  giant  tree-ferns 
from  New  Zealand.  Other  rare  plants  have  been  systematically 
collected  and  brought  to  Montserrate  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  Sir  Francis  Cook,  and  afterwards  by  his  successor,   Sir 


Frederick  Cook,  the  second  viscount.  The  Praia  das  MagSs,  or 
"  beach  of  apples,"  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  fruit-bearing  valley, 
is  a  favourite  sea-bathing  station,  connected  with  Cintra  by  an 
extension  of  the  electric  tramway  which  nms  through  the  town. 

CIPHER,  or  Cypher  (from  Arab,  ^/r,  void),  the  symbol  o, 
nought,  or  zero;  and  so  a  name  for  symbolic  or  secret  writing 
(see  Cryptography),  or  even  for  shorthand  (g.r.),  and  also  in 
elementary  education  for  doing  simple  sums  ("  ciphering  "). 

CIPPUS  (Lat.  for  a  "  post "  or  "  stake  "),  in  architecture, 
a  low  pedestal,  either  round  or  rectangular,  set  up  by  the  Romans 
for  various  purposes  such  as  military  or  mile  stones,  boundary 
posts,  &c.  The  inscriptions  on  some  in  the  British  Museum  show 
that  they  were  occasionally  funeral  memorials. 

CIPRIANI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1727-1785),  ItaKan  painter 
and  engraver,  Pistoiese  by  descent,  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1727. 
His  first  lessons  were  given  him  by  an  Englishman,  Ignatius 
Heckford  or  Hugford,  and  under  his  second  master,  Antonio 
Domenico  Gabbiani,  he  became  a  very  clever  draughtsman. 
He  was  in  Rome  from  1750  to  1753,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  architect,  and  Joseph  Wilton, 
the  sculptor,  whom  he  accompanied  to  England  in  August  1755. 
He  had  already  painted  two  pictures  for  the  abbey  of  San 
Michele  in  Pelago,  Pistoia,  which  had  brought  him  reputation, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  patronized  by  Lord  Tilney, 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  other  noblemen.  His  acquaintance 
with  Sir  William  Chambers  no  doubt  helped  him  on,  for  when 
Chambers  designed  the  Albany  in  London  for  Lord  Holland, 
Cipriani  painted  a  ceiling  for  him.  He  also  painted  part  of  a 
ceiling  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  a  room  with  poetical  subjects 
at  Standlynch  in  Wiltshire.  Some  of  his  best  and  most  permanent 
work  was,  however,  done  at  Somerset  House,  built  by  his  friend 
Chambers,  upon  which  he  lavished  infinite  pains.  He  not  only 
prepared  the  decorations  for  the  interior  of  the  north  block,  but, 
says  Joseph  Baretti  in  his  Guide  through  the  Royal  Academy 
(1780),  "  the  whole  of  the  carvings  in  the  various  fronts  of 
Somerset  Place — excepting  Bacon's  bronze  figures-— were  carved 
from  finished  drawings  made  by  Cipriani."  These  designs 
include  the  five  masks  forming  the  keystones  to  the  arches  on  the 
courtyard  side  of  the  vestibule,  and  the  two  above  the  doors 
leading  into  the  wings  of  the  north  block,  all  of  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  carved  by  Nollekens.  The  grotesque  groups 
flanking  the  main  doorways  on  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
and  the  central  doorway  on  the  terrace  appear  also  to  have  been 
designed  by  Cipriani.  The  apartments  in  Sir  William  Chambers's 
stately  palace  that  were  assigned  to  the  Royal  Academy,  into 
which  it  moved  in  1780,  owed  much  to  Cipriani's  graceful,  if 
mannered,  pencil.  The  central  panel  of  the  library  ceiling  was 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  the  four  compartments 
in  the  coves,  representing  Allegory,  Fable,  Nature  and  History, 
were  Cipriani's.  These  paintings  still  remain  at  Somerset  House, 
together  with  the  emblematic  painted  ceiling,  also  his  work,  of 
what  was  once  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  natural 
that  Cipriani  should  thus  devote  himself  to  adorning  the  apart- 
ments of  the  academy,  since  he  was  an  original  member  (1768) 
of  that  body,  for  which  he  designed  the  diploma  so  well  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  this  respect  the 
members  presented  him  in  1769  with  a  silver  cup  with  a  com- 
memorative inscription.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  pub- 
lishers, for  whom  he  made  drawings  in  pen  and  ink,  sometimes 
coloured.  His  friend  Bartolozzi  engraved  most  of  them.  Draw- 
ings by  him  are  in  both  the  British  Museum  and  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  His  best  autograph  engravings  are  "  The  Death 
of  Cleopatra,"  after  Benvenuto  Cellini;  "The  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  after  Gabbiani;  and  portraits  for  Hollis's  memoirs, 
1780.  He  painted  allegorical  designs  for  George  III.'s  state 
coach — which  is  still  in  use — ^in  1782,  and  repaired  Verrio's 
paintings  at  Windsor  and  Rubens's  ceiling  in  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall.  If  his  pictures  were  often  weak,  his  decora- 
tive treatment  of  children  was  usually  exceedingly  happy.  Some 
of  his  most  pleasing  work  was  that  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
he  executed  for  the  decoration  of  furniture.  He  designed  many 
groups  of  nymphs  and  amorini  and  medallion  subjects  to  form 
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the  centre  of  Pergolesi's  bands  of  ornament,  and  they  were 
continually  reproduced  upon  the  elegant  satin-wood  furniture 
which  was  growing  popular  in  his  later  days  and  by  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century  became  a  rage.  Sometimes  these  designs  were 
inlaid  in  marqueterie,  but  most  frequently  they  were  painted 
upon  the  satin-wood  by  other  hands  with  delightful  effect,  since 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  furniture  there  is  nothing  more 
enchanting  than  really  good  finished  satin-wood  pieces.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  beautiful  furniture  designed 
by  the  Adams  was  actually  painted  by  Cipriani  himself.  He  also 
occasionally  designed  handles  for  drawers  and  doors.  Cipriani 
died  at  Hammersmith  in  1785  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea,  where 
Bartolozzi  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  had  married 
an  English  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 

CIRCAR,  an  Indian  term  appHed  to  the  component  parts  of  a 
subah  or  province,  each  of  which  is  administered  by  a  deputy- 
governor.  In  English  it  is  principally  employed  in  the  name 
of  the  Northern  Circars,  used  to  designate  a  now  obsolete 
division  of  the  Madras  presidency,  which  consisted  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  territory  lying  along  the  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
from  15®  40'  to  20^  17'  N.  lat.  These  Northern  Circars  were 
five  in  number,  Chicacole,  Rajahmimdry,  EUore,  Kondapalli 
and  Guntur,  and  their  total  area  was  about  30,000  sq.  m. 

The  district  corresponds  in  the  main  to  the  modem  districts 
of  Kistna,  Godavari,  Vizagapatam,  Ganjam  and  a  part  of 
Nellore.  It  was  first  invaded  by  the  Mahommedans  in  147 1; 
in  1 54 1  they  conquered  Kondapalli,  and  nine  years  later  they 
extended  their  conquests  over  all  Gimtur  and  the  districts  of 
Masulipatam.  But  the  invaders  appear  to  have  acquired  only 
an  imperfect  possession  of  the  country,  as  it  was  again  wrested 
from  the  Hindu  princes  of  Orissa  about  the  year  1571,  during 
the  reign  of  Ibrahim,  of  the  Kutb  Shahi  d3aiasty  of  Hyderabad 
or  Golconda.  In  1687  the  Circars  were  added,  along  with  the 
empire  of  Hyderabad,  to  the  extensive  empire  of  Aurangzeb. 
Salabat  Jang,  the  son  of  the  nizam  ul  mulk  Asaf  Jah,  who  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  the  French  East 
India  Company,  granted  them  in  return  for  their  services  the 
district  of  Kondavid  or  Guntur,  and  soon  afterwards  the  other 
Circars .  In  1 7  59,  by  the  conquest  of  the  fortress  of  MasuUpatam, 
the  dominion  of  the  maritime  provinces  on  both  sides,  from  the 
river  Gimdlakamma  to  the  Chilka  lake,  was  necessarily  trans- 
ferred from  the  French  to  the  British.  But  the  latter  left  them 
under  the  administration  of  the  nizam,  with  the  exception  of 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Masulipatam,  which  were  retained  by 
the  English  East  India  Company.  In  1765  Lord  Clive  obtained 
from  the  Mogul  emperor  Shah  Alam  a  grant  of  the  hwe  Circars. 
Hereupon  the  fort  of  Kondapalli  was  seized  by  the  British,  and 
on  the  1 2th  of  November  1766  a  treaty  of  aUiance  was  signed 
with  Nizam  Ali  by  which  the  Company,  in  return  for  the  grant 
of  the  Circars,  imdertook  to  maintain  troops  for  the  nizam's 
assistance.  By  a  second  treaty,  signed  on  the  ist  of  March 
1768,  the  nizam  acknowledged  the  validity  of  Shah  Alam's 
grant  and  resigned  the  Circars  to  the  Company,  receiving  as  a 
mark  of  friendship  an  annuity  of  £50,000.  Gimtur,  as  the 
personal  estate  of  the  nizam's  brother  Basalat  Jang,  was  ex- 
cepted duriQg  his  lifetime  imder  both  treaties.  He  died  in  1782, 
but  it  was  not  till  1788  that  Guntur  came  under  British  admini- 
stration. Finally,  in  1823^  the  claims  of  the  nizam  over  the 
Northern  Circars  were  bought  outright  by  the  Company,  and 
they  became  a  British  possession. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  Caucasus,  including  the  district  between  the 
mountain  range  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  extending  to  the  north 
of  the  central  range  as  far  as  the  river  Kuban.  Its  physical 
features  are  described  in  the  article  on  the  Russian  province  of 
Kuban,  with  which  it  approximately  coincides.  The  present 
article  is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  ethnographical 
relations  and  characteristics  of  the  people,  their  history  being 
treated  under  Caucasia. 

The  Cherkesses  or  Circassians,  who  gave  their  name  to  this 
region,  of  which  they  were  until  lately  the  sole  inhabitants,  are  a 
peculiar  race,  differing  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  in 


origin  and  language.  They  designate  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Adigheb,  that  of  Cherkesses  being  a  term  of  Russian  origin. 
By  their  long-continued  struggles  with  the  power  of  Russia, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  a  high  degree,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  an  object  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  history  cf 
civilization,  from  the  strange  mixture  which  their  customs 
exhibited  of  chivalrous  sentiment  with  savage  customs.  For 
this  reason  it  may  be  still  worth  while  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  their  national  characteristics  and  manners,  though  these 
must  now  be  regarded  as  in  great  measure  things  of  the  past. 

In  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  mental 
qualities  with  which  they  were  endowed,  the  beauty  of  form 
and  regularity  of  feature  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  they 
surpassed  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  remarkable  for  their  warlike  and  intrepid 
character,  their  independence,  their  hospitality  to  strangers, 
and  that  love  of  countiy  which  they  manifested  in  their  deter- 
mined resistance  to  an  almost  overwhelming  power  during  the 
period  of  a  long  and  desolating  war.  The  government  imder 
which  they  lived  was  a  peculiar  form  of  the  feudal  system.  The 
free  Circassians  were  divided  into  three  distinct  ranks,  the 
princes  or  pshiy  the  nobles  or  uork  (Tatar  usden),  and  the  peasants 
or  hokoU.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  regions  of  the 
Caucasus,  they  were  also  divided  into  numerous  families,  tribes 
or  clans,  some  of  which  were  very  powerful,  and  carried  on  war 
against  each  other  with  great  animosity.  The  slaves,  of  whom 
a  large  proportion  were  prisoners  of  war,  were  generally  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  the  domestic  service  of  some 
of  the  principal  chiefs. 

The  will  of  the  people  was  acknowledged  as  the  supreme 
source  of  authority;  and  every  free  Circassian  had  a  right  to 
express  his  opinion  in  those  assemblies  of  his  tribe  in  which  the 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  almost  the  only  subjects  which 
engaged  their  attention,  were  brought  under  deliberation.  The 
princes  and  nobles,  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  war  and  their 
rulers  in  peace,  were  only  the  administrators  of  a  power  which 
was  delegated  to  them.  As  they  had  no  written  laws,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  regulated  solely  by  custom  and 
tradition,  and  'm  those  tribes  professing  Mahommedanism  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  most  aged  and  respected 
inhabitants  of  the  various  atds  or  villages  frequently  sat  ia 
judgment,  and  their  decisions  were  received  without  a  murmur 
by  the  contending  parties.  The  Circassian  princes  and  nobles 
were  professedly  Mahommedans;  but  in  their  religious  services 
many  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  former  heathen  and  Christian 
worship  were  still  preserved.  A  great  part  of  the  people  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of  their  ancient  gods — Shible, 
the  god  of  thimder,  of  war  and  of  justice;  Tleps,  the  god  of  fire; 
and  Seosseres,  the  god  of  water  and  of  winds.  Although  the 
Circassians  are  said  to  have  possessed  minds  capable  of  the 
highest  cultivation,  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  the  exception 
of  poetry  and  music,  were  completely  neglected.  They  possessed 
no  written  language.  The  wisdom  of  their  sages,  the  knowledge 
they  had  acquired,  and  the  memory  of  their  warlike  deeds  were 
preserved  in  verses,  which  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth 
and  descended  from  father  to  son. 

The  education  of  the  young  Circassian  was  confined  to  riding, 
fencing,  shooting,  hunting,  and  such  exercises  as  were  calculated 
to  strengthen  his  frame  and  prepare  him  for  a  life  of  active 
warfare.  The  only  intellectual  duty  of  the  atalik  or  instructor, 
with  whom  the  yoimg  men  lived  untU  they  had  completed 
their  education,  was  that  of  teaching  them  to  express  their 
thoughts  shortly,  quickly  and  appropriately.  One  of  their 
marriage  ceremonies  was  very  strange.  The  young  man  who 
had  been  approved  by  the  parents,  and  had  paid  the  stipulated 
price  in  money,  horses,  oxen,  or  sheep  for  his  bride,  was  expected 
to  come  with  his  friends  fully  armed,  and  to  carry  her  off  by  force 
from  her  father's  house.  Every  free  Circassian  had  unlimited 
right  over  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children.  Although  polygamy 
was  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  the  custom  of  the  country 
forbade  it,  and  the  Circassians  were  generally  faithful  to  the 
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marriage  bond.  The  respect  for  superior  age  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  young  brother  used  to  rise  from  his  seat 
when  the  elder  entered  an  apartment,  and  was  silent  when  he 
spoke.  Like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
Circassians  were  distinguished  for  two  very  opposite  qualities — 
the  most  generous  hospitality  and  implacable  vindictiveness. 
Hospitality  to  the  stranger  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties.  Whatever  were  his  rank  in  life,  all  the  members 
of  the  family  rose  to  receive  him  on  his  entrance,  and  conduct 
him  to  the  principal  seat  in  the  apartment.  The  host  was  con- 
sidered responsible  with  his  own  life  for  the  security  of  his  guest, 
upon  whom,  even  although  his  deadliest  enemy,  he  would  inflict 
no  injury  while  under  the  protection  of  his  roof.  The  chief  who 
had  received  a  stranger  was  also  bound  to  grant  him  an  escort 
of  horse  to  conduct  him  in  safety  on  his  journey,  and  confide 
him  to  the  protection  of  those  nobles  with  whom  he  might  be  on 
friendly  terms.  The  law  of  vengeance  was  no  less  binding  on 
the  Circassian.  The  individual  who  had  slain  any  member  of  a 
family  was  pursued  with  implacable  vengeance  by  the  relatives, 
until  his  crime  was  expiated  by  death.  The  murderer  might, 
indeed,  secure  his  safety  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  or  by  carrying  off  from  the  house  of  his  enemy  a  newly- 
born  child,  bringing  it  up  as  his  own,  and  restoring  it  when  its 
education  was  finished.  In  either  case,  the  family  of  the  slain 
individual  might  discontinue  the  pursuit  of  vengeance  without 
any  stain  upon  its  honour.  The  man  closely  followed  by  his 
enemy,  who,  on  reaching  the  dwelling  of  a  woman,  had  merely 
touched  her  hand,  was  safe  from  all  other  pursuit  so  long  as  he 
remained  under  the  protection  of  her  roof.  The  opinions  of  the 
Circassians  regarding  theft  resembled  those  of  the  ancient 
Spartans.  The  commission  of  the  crime  was  not  considered  so 
disgraceful  as  its  discovery;  and  the  punishment  of  being 
compelled  publicly  to  restore  the  stolen  property  to  its  original 
possessor,  amid  the  derision  of  his  tribe,  was  much  dreaded  by 
the  Circassian  who  would  glory  in  a  successful  theft.  The  greatest 
stain  upon  the  Circassian  character  was  the  custom  of  selling 
their  children,  the  Circassian  father  being  always  willing  to 
part  with  bis  daughters,  many  of  whom  were  bought  by  Turkish 
merchants  for  the  harems  of  Eastern  monards.  But  no  degrada- 
tion was  implied  in  this  transaction,  and  the  young  women 
themselves  were  generally  willing  partners  in  it.  Herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  constituted  the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
princes  and  nobles,  from  whom  the  members  of  the  various  tribes 
held  the  land  which  they  cultivated,  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil.  The  Circassians  carried  on  Httle  or  no  commerce,  and  the 
state  of  perpetual  warfere  in  which  they  lived  prevented  them 
from  cultivating  any  of  the  arts  of  peace, 

COtCE  (Gr.  Kipiai)^  in  Greek  l^end,  a  famous  sorceress,  the 
daughter  of  Helios  and  the  ocean  nympb  Perse.  Having 
murdered  her  husband,  the  prince  of  Colchis,  she  was  expelled 
by  her  subjects  and  placed  by  her  father  oci  the  solitary  island 
of  Aeaea  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  She  was  able  by  means  of  drugs 
and  incantations  to  change  human  beings  into  the  forms  of 
wolvesor  liois,  and  with  these  beings  her  palace  was  surrounded. 
Here  she  was  found  by  Odysseus  and  his  companions;  the 
latter  she  chamged  irtto  swine,  but  the  hero,  protected  by  the  herb 
moly  {q.v.) ,  which'hehad  received  from  Hermes,  not  only  forced  her 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  shape,  but  abo  gained  her  love. 
For  a  year  he  rdinquished  himself  to  her  endearments,  and 
when  he  determined  to  leave,  she  instructed  him  how  to  sail 
to  the  land  of  shades  which  lay  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean  stream, 
in  order  to  learn  his  fate  from  the  prophet  Teiresias.  Upon  his 
return  she  >also  gave  him  direcdons  for  avoiding  the  daagers  of 
the  journey  home  (Homer,  Odyssey^  x.-xii.;  Hygims,  Fab. 
125),  The  Roman  poets  associated  her  with  the  most  ancient 
trac&ions  of  Latium,  and  assigned  her  aliome  on  the  promontory 
of  Circei  (Virgil,  Aeneid^  vii.  10).  The  metamorphoses  of  Scylla 
and  of  Picus,  king  of  the  Ausonians,  by  Ciroe,  are  narrated  in 
Ovid  {Meiamar f hoses f  xiv.). 

Tile  Myih  ofKirke,  by  R.  Brown  (1885),  in  which  Circe  is  explained 
as  a  moon-goddess  of  Babylonian  ongiin,  contains  an  exhaustive 
summary  of  facts,  although  maay  dL  the  author*8  speculations  may 


be  proved  untenable  (review  by  H.  Bradley  in  Academy ^  January  10, 
1884);  see  also  J.  E.  Harrison,  Myths  of  the  Odyssey  (1882;; 
C.  Seeliger  in  W.  H.  Roscher's  Lsxikon  der  Mythologie. 

CIRCEIUS  MONS  (mod.  Monte  Circeo),  an  isolated  promontory 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Italy,  about  80  m.  S.£.  of  Rome.  It  is  a 
ridge  of  limestone  about  3^  m.  long  by  1  m.  wide  at  the  base, 
running  from  £.  to  W.  and  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides 
except  the  N.  The  land  to  the  N.  of  it  is  53  ft.  above  sea-level, 
while  the  summit  of  the  promontory  is  1775  ft.  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  uncertain:  it  has  naturally  been  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Circe,  and  Victor  B^rard  (in  Les  Ph6niciens  et  POdyssie,. 
ii.  261  seq.)  maintains  in  support  of  the  identification  that  Alairj^ 
the  Greek  name  for  the  island  of  Circe,  is  a  faithfiil  transliteration 
of  a  Semitic  name,  meaning  "  island  of  the  hawk,"  of  which 
vfitTos  Klpm^s  is  the  translation.  The  difficulty  has  been  raised, 
especially  by  geologists,  that  the  promontory  ceased  to  be  an 
island  at  a  period  considerably  before  the  time  of  Homer;  but 
Procopius  very  truly  remarked  that  the  promontory  has  all  the 
appearance  of  an  island  until  one  is  actually  upon  it.  Upon  the 
E.  end  of  the  ridge  of  the  promontory  are  the  remains  of  an 
enceinte,  forming  roughly  a  rectangle  of  about  200  by  100  yds. 
of  very  fine  polygonal  work,  on  the  outside,  the  blocks  being: 
very  carefully  cut  and  jointed  and  right  angles  being  intention- 
ally avoided.  The  wall  stands  almost  entirely  free,  as  at  Arpinum 
— ^polygonal  walls  in  Italy  are  as  a  rule  embanking  walls — and 
increases  considerably  in  thickness  as  it  descends.  The  blocks- 
of  the  inner  face  are  much  less  carefully  worked  both  here  and  at 
Arpinum.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  acropolis,  and  contains  na 
traces  of  buildings,  except  for  a  subterranean  dstern,  circular, 
with  a  beehive  roof  of  converging  blocks.  The  modem  village 
of  S.  Felice  Circeo  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  town, 
the  citadel  of  which  stood  on  the  mountain  top,  for  its  medieval 
walls  rest  upon  ancient  walls  of  Cyclopean  work  of  less  carefid 
construction  than  those  of  the  citadel,  and  enclosing  an  area  of 
200  by  150  yds. 

Circei  was  foimded  as  a  Roman  colony  at  an  early  date — 
according  to  some  authorities  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
but  more  probably  about  390  B.C.  The  existence  of  a  previous 
population,  however,  is  very  likely  indicated  by  the  revolt  of 
Circei  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  so  that  it  is  doubtfid 
whether  the  walls  described  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  Romans 
or  the  earlier  Volscian  inhabitants.  At  the  end  of  the  republic, 
however,  or  at  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  imperial  period, 
the  dty  of  Circei  was  no  longer  at  the  E.  end  of  the  promontory, 
but  on  the  £.  shores  of  the  Lago  di  Paola  (a  lagoon — ^now  a 
considerable  fishery — separated  from  the  sea  by  a  line  of 
sandhills  and  connected  with  it  by  a  channel  of  Roman  date: 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  harbour)  one  mile  N.  of  the  W. 
end  of  the  promontory.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  town, 
belonging  to  the  ist  and  2nd  centuries,  extending  over  an  area 
of  some  600  by  500  yards,  and  consisting  of  fine  buUdings  along 
the  lagoons,  including  a  large  open  piscina  or  basin,  surrounded 
by  a  double  portico,  while  farther  inland  are  several  very  large 
and  well-preserved  water-reservoirs,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
of  which  traces  may  still  be  seen.  An  inscription  speaks  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  which  no  remains  are  visible.  The  transference 
of  the  dty  did  not,  however,  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  £. 
end  of  the  promontory,  on  which  stand  the  remains  of  several 
very  large  villas.  An  inscription,  indeed,  cut  in  the  rock  near 
S.  Felice,  speaks  of  this  part  of  the  promutUurium  Veneris  (the 
only  case  of  the  use  of  this  name)  as  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Circei.  On  the  S.  and  N.  sides  of  the  promontory  there  are 
comparatively  few  buildings,  while  at  the  W.  end  there  is  a 
sheer  precipice  to  the  sea.  The  town  only  acquired  municipal 
rights  after  the  Social  War,  and  was  a  place  of  little  importance, 
except  as  a  seaside  resort.  For  its  villas  Cicero  compares  it 
with  Antium,  and  probably  both  Tiberius  and  Domitian  possessed 
residences  there.  The  beetroot  and  oysters  of  Circei  had  a 
certain  reputation.  The  view  from  the  highest  summit  of  the 
promontory  (which  is  occupied  by  ruins  of  a  platform  attributed 
with  great  probability  to  a  temple  of  Venus  or  Circe)  is  of  re- 
markable beauty;  the  whole  mountain  is  covered  with  fragrant 
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shrubs.  From  any  point  in  the  Pomptine  Marshes  or  on  the 
coaat-Iine  of  Latium  the  Circeian  promontory  dominates  the 
landscape  in  the  most  remarkable  way. 

See  T.  Ashby,  "  Monte  Circeo,"  in  MUanget  de  I'icoU  fransaise  de 
Rome.  jxv.  (1905)  157  seq.  (T.  As.) 

CIRCLE  (from  the  Lat.  ciradus,  the  diminutive  o£  circus,  a 
ring;  the  cognate  Gr.  word  is  xipKos,  generally  used  in  the  form 
KplKo!),  a  plane  curve  definable  as  the  locus  of  a  point  which 
moves  so  that  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  is  constant. 

The  form  of  a  circle  is  familiar  to  all )  and  we  proceed  to  define 
certain  lines,  points,  &c.,  which  constantly  occur  in  studying 
its  geometry.  The  fixed  point  in  the  preceding  definition  is 
termed  the  "  centre  "  (C  in  fig.  i);  the  constant  distance,  e.g. 
CG,  the  "  radius."  The  curve  itself  is  sometimes  termed  the 
"  circumference."  Any  line  through  the  centre  and  terminated 
at  both  extremities  by  the  curve,  e.g.  AB,  is  a  "diameter"; 
any  other  line  similarly  terminated,  e.g.  EF,  a  "  chord."  Any 
line  drawn  from  an  external  point  to  cut  the  circle  in  two  points, 
e.g.  DEF,  is  termed  a  "  secant  ";  if  it  touches  the  circle,  e.g. 
DG,  it  is  a  "  tangent,"  Any  portion  of  the  circumference 
terminated  by  two  points,  e.g.  AD  (fig.  2),  is  termed  an  "  arc  "; 
and  the  plane  figure  enclosed  by  a  chord  and  arc,  e.g.  ABD,  is 
termed  a  "  segment"; 
if  the  chord  be  a  dia- 
meter, the  segment 
is  termed  a 
circle."  The 
included  by  tv 


and 


semi- 
figure 
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'  sector, 

(fig.  3).  "  Concentric 
circles "  are,  as  the 
name  obviously 
shows,  drdes  having 
the  same  centre;  the 
figure  enclosed  by  the 
drcumferences  of  two 
concentric  circles  is 
an  "annulus"  (fig.  3), 
and  of  two  non-con- 
centric circles  a  "  lune, "  the  shaded  portions  in  fig.  4;  the 
dear  figure  b  sometimes  termed  a  "  lens.  " 

The  drde  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  early  dvilizations, 
its  simplidty  spcdally  recommending  it  as  an  object  for  study. 
Euclid  defines  it  (Book  I.  def.  15)  as  a  "  plane  figure  endosed 
by  one  line,  all  the  straight  lines  drawn  to  wliich  from  one  point 
within  the  figure  are  equal  to  one  another."  In  the  succeeding 
three  definitions  the  centre,  diameter  and  the  semidrde  are 
defined,  while  the  third  postulate  of  the  same  book  demands 
the  possibility  of  describing  a  drde  for  every  "  centre  "  and 
"  distance."  Having  employed  the  cirde  for  the  construction 
and  demonstration  of  several  propositions  in  Books  I.  and  II. 
Euclid  devotes  his  third  book  entirely  to  theorems  and  problems 
relating  to  the  cirde,  and  certain  lines  and  angles,  which  he 
defines  in  introdudng  the  propositions.  The  fourth  book  deals 
with  the  cirde  in  its  relations  to  inscribed  and  drcumscribed 
triangles,  quadrilaterals  and  regular  polygons.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  artide  Geouetkv:  Euclidean,  for  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  Euclidean  treatment,  and  the  elementary 
properties  of  the  cirde. 

Analytical  Geometry  <^  Ike  Circle. 

In  the  artide  Geouetry:     Analytical,  it  is  shown  that  the 

general  equation  to  a  drde  in  rectangular  Cartesian  co-ordinates 

is  :^+'f+2gx+2fy+c=o,i.e.  in  the  general  equation 

of  the  second  degree  the  co-efficients  of  ic^  and  y*  are 

amm.         equal,  and  of  xy  zero.     The  co-ordinates  of  its  centre 

are  -glc,  -fic;    and   its  radius  b  (g'-f-/*-c)*.    The 

equations  to  the  chord,  tangent  and  normal  are  readily  derived 

by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Consider  the  two  circles: — 

=^+y+3gx+2fy+c=-0,     lf+^+H''+3f'y+c' 


Ehow   that    the   1 

lie  on  the  intersection  of  die  tine, 
3ig-e')x+3(f-ny-\-<^-<:'  fo,  the  radical  ajcia,  with  the  circles,  and 
the  other  two  where  the  lines  r?-\-iF'^(,x-i-iy)  (i— iy)=o  (where 
»=  V  ^i)  intersect  the  circles.  The  first  pair  of  intersections  may 
be  either  real  or  imaginary ;  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  second  pair. 

The  equation  x*-t-y*=o  denotes  a  pair  of  perpendicular  imaginary 
lines;  it  follows,  therefore,  tliat  circles  always  intersect  in  two 
imaginary  points  at  infinity  along  these  lines,  and  since  the  term* 
aH+y*  occur  in  the  equation  of  every  circle,  it  is  seen  that  all  circles 
pass  through  two  fixed  points  at  infinity.     The  introduction  of  these 

lines  and  points  constitutes  a  striking  --"■' "  ■'- " — 

and   from   their  association   with   circle! 

■  circular  lines  "  and  "  circular  points." 
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.._       Other  names  for  the 

circular  lines  are  "circulars"  or  isotropic  lines."  Since  the 
equation  to  a  circle  of  zero  radius  is  x'-j-j^^o,  i.e.  identical  with  the 
circular  lines,  it  fallows  that  this  circle  consists  of  a  real  point  and  the 
two  imaginary  lines;  conversely,  the  circular  lines  are  both  a  pair 
of  lines  and  a  circle.  A  further  deduction  from  the  principle  of 
continuity  follows  by  considering  the  intersections  of  concentric 
circles.  The  equations  to  such  circles  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
x^+y-'a*.  jr*-|-y'^^.  These  equations  show  that  the  circles  touch 
where  they  intersect  the  lines  x'+y'^'o,  i.e.  concentric  circles  have 
double  contact  at  the  circular  points,  the  chord  of  contact  being  the 
line  at  infinity. 

In  various  systems  of  triangular  co-ordinates  the  equations 
to  circles  specially  related  to  the  triangle  of  reference  assume 
comparatively  simple  forms;  consequently  they  provide  deganl 
algebraical  demonstrations  of  properties  concerning  a  triangle 
and  the  cirdes  intimately  assodated  with  its  geometry.  In  this 
article  the  equations  to  the  more  important  cirdes — the  circum- 
scribed, inscribed,  escribed,  self-conjugate — will  be  given; 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  article  Triangle  for  the  con- 
sideration of  other  drdes  (nine-.point,  Brocard,  Lemoine,  &c.); 
while  in  the  artide  Geometry;  Analytical,  the  prindples  of  the 
different  systems  are  discussed. 

The  equation  to  the  circumcircle  assumes  the  simple  form 
o/JY-|-&ytt-i-cefl  =  o,theeentrebeingcosA,cosB,cosC.  The  inscribed 
drdeiscoaiAVa-l-coaiBVS-fcosiCVT-o,  with  centre  rrma^a, 
a  — ^— y;  while  the  escribed  circle  opposite  the  angle  A  J™I^ 
is  cos  iAV  -a+ain  iBV(3-i-sin  iCVT"©,  with  centre  ^p^T^ 
—e.=p=y.  Theself-conjugatecircleba'sinsA-l-^sinaB 
-^-^'sin3C-o,o^theequivalenttormocoaA^I'-^^coaB^-^-eco8C7'-o, 
the  centre  being  sec  A,  sec  B,  sec  C. 

The  general  equation  to  the  circle  in  triUnear  coordinates  is  readily 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  cirde  is  the  only  curve  which  inter- 
sects the  line  infinity  in  the  circular  points.    Consider  the  equation 
oft'+&V«+ca/S+(Ia-fm^+f»T)(oa+6jS+Cr)  -o        (l). 

This  obviously  represents  a  conic  intersecting  the  circle  afi-/-\-bya. 
+ct.e  =  o  inpoints  on  the  common  chords  la+m&+ny  =  o,  (ia+6(3 
-l-c-y»o.  The  line  la+mp+ny  is  the  radical  axis,  and  since  aa+fttf 
-i-C7  —  oi8  theline  infinity,  it  is  obvious  that  equation  (i)  represents 
a  conic  passing  through  the  circular  points,  i.e.  a  circle.  If  we 
compare  (i)  with  the  zeneral  equation  of  the  second  degree 
«o'-f-Bp'-(-«J7'-i-2«'^-(-2ii  T^-j-zra'a^-^o,  it  is  readily  seen  that  for 
this  equation  to  represent  a  circle  we  must  have 

— fcitfp£*-|-wi*— ZB'6i:  =  ieo'+ac'  — 2r'co=Bi*+ro'— aiti'ai. 

The  corresponding  equations  in  areal  co-ordinates  are  readily 
derived  by  sultstituting  x/a,  jjb,  *lc  for  a.  0,  y  respectively  in 
the  trilinear  equations.  The  drcumcirde  is  thus  seen  *_,» 
to  be  a^+!Hx+chcy~o,  with  centre  sin  aA,  sin  aB,  rVl,. 
Bin  2C;  the  inscribed  circle  is  V  (r  cot  JA) -f  V  (y  cot  iB)  7i?^ 
+  V("  cot  iC)=o,  with  centre  sin  A,  sin  B,  sin  C;  the 
escribed  die le  opposite  the  angle  A  is  V(— x  cot  )A)-|- V  (y  tan  tB) 
-|-V{*  tan  jC)-=o,  with  centre  -sin  A,  sin  B,  sin  C;  and  the  self- 
conjugate  circle  is  r^rot  A-l-ycot  B-|-z»cot  C=o,  with  centre  tan  A. 
tan  B,  tan  C.  Since  in  areal  co-ordinates  the  line  infinity  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equation  a:-fy+i=o  it  is  seen  that  every  cirde  is 
of  the  form  a'yB+b*tx+c'xy+llx+my+n3)(x+y+z)  =0.  Compar- 
ing this  equation  with  ux'+i'^+v>'+3u'yf+3v'ix+2w'xy—o,  we 
obtain  as  the  condition  for  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
to  represent  a  circle : — 

(F-(-ar-2H')/o'  =  (ui-i-B-ao')/6»  =  (u-|-»-2m')/c*. 

In  tangential  (p,  g,  r)  co-ordinates  the  inscribed  circle  has  for  its 
equation(j— o)gr-|-(j— fc)r^-|-(i  — c)??  =  o.jbeingeQualtoi(a-l-6-|-c); 
analternativeformisgrcotiA+fficot  jB-h*gcot|C=o;   TaaamaiM 
the  centre  IS  op-|-6g-(-«--o,or^smA-|-9  sin  B+rsinC=o.  ea-oAfi- 
The  escnbed  circle  opposite  the  angle  A  is— sgr+(s^c)rp     ...j-- 
-Kl-6)*>g  =  oor-grcotiA-i-f/.taniB-|-;»taniC-o,witli 
centre  -ap+bq+cr  =  o.     The  ciTCumciiole  is  a ^t  p+b^ a +c -J r=-o. 
the  centre  being  p  sin  2A4-g  sin  aB+r  mu  2C-0.     The  general 
equation  to  a  circle  in  this  system  of  co-ordinates  b  deduced  as 
follows:   If  »)  be  the  radius  and  lp+mf+nr  =  o  the  centre,  we  have 
(•={lpi+ing,+nri)!(l+nt-\-n),  in  which  pi,  q,,  ri  is  a  line  distant  p 
from  the  point  if  4-'«3-|-'t''=o,    Making  this  equation  homogeneous 
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by  the  relation  Za^ip-^q)  (/>— f)«4A*  (see  Geobietry:  AnalyHcal, 
which  is  generally  written  \ap,  bq,  cr\*^^\  we  obtain 
\ap,  bq,  crTV=4A*iy/>+*»ff+»'')/tf+f«4-«)l*t.the  accents  being 
dropped,  and  p,  q,  r  regarded  as  current  co-ordinates.  This  equa- 
tion, which  may  be  more  conveniently  written  {ap,  bq,  cr)* 
=»  (X^^-MS+»^)^  obviously  represents  a  circle,  the  centre  being 
X^+Aig4"i^"»o,  and  radius  2A/(X-t-M4-y).  If  we  makeX^ti^v^o, 
p  is  infinite,  and  we  obtain  {ap,  bqt  cf}'»o  as  the  equation  to  the 
circular  points. 

Systems  of  Circles, 

Centres  and  Circle  of  Similitude. — The  "  centres  of  similitude  " 

of  two  drdes  may  be  defined  as  the  intersections  of  the  common 

tangents  to  the  two  circles,  the  direct  common  tangents  giving 

rise  to  the  "  external  centre,"  the  transverse  tangents  to  the 

"  internal  centre."    It  may  be  readily  shown  that  the  external 

and  internal  centres  are  the  points  where  the  line  joining  the 

centres  of  the  two  drdes  is  divided  externally  and  internally  in 

the  ratio  of  their  radii. 

The  circle  on  the  line  joining  the  internal  and  external  centres 

of  similitude  as  diameter  is  named  the  ''  cirde  of  similitude." 

It  may  be  shown  to  be  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  the  triangle 

which  has  for  its  base  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 

drdes  and  the  ratio  of  the  remaining  sides  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the 

radii  of  the  two  cirdes. 

With  a  system  of  three  cirdes  it  is  readily  seen  that  there 

are  six  centres  of  similitude,  viz.  two  for  each  pair  of  drdes, 

and  it  may  be  shown  that  these  lie  three  by  three  on  four  lines, 

named  the  "  axes  of  similitude."    The  colHnear  centres  are  the 

three  sets  of  one  external  and  two  internal  centres,  and  the  three 

external  centres. 

Coaxal  Circles. — A  system  of  drcles  is  coaxal  when  the  locus 

of  points  from  which  tangents  to  the  drcles  are  equal  is  a  straight 

line.    Consider  the  case  of  two  circles,  and  in  the  first  place 

suppose  them  to  intersect  in  two  real  points  A  and  B.    Then  by 

Euclid  iii.  36  it  is  seen  that  the  line  joining  the  points  A  and  B  is 

the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  equal  tangents,  for  if  P  be  any 

point  on  AB  and  PC  and  PD  the  tangents  to  the  drcles,  then 

PAPB  =  PC«=PD«,  and  therefore  PC  =  PD.     Furthermore  it  is 

seen  that  AB  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centres, 

and  divides  it  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  radii.    The  line 

AB  is  termed  the  "  radical  axis."    A  system  coaxal  with  the  two 

given  circles  is  readily  constructed  by  describing  circles  through 

the  common  points  on  the  radical  axis  and  any  third  point; 

the  minimum  drde  of  the  system  is  obviously  that  which  has 

the  common  chord  of  intersection  for  diameter,  the  maximum 

is  the  radical  axis — considered  as 

a  drde  of  infinite  radius.    In  the 

case  of  two  non-intersecting  drdes 

it  may  be  shown  that  the  radical 

axis  has  the  same  metrical  relations 

to  the  line  of  centres. 

There  are  several  methods  of  con- 
structing the  radical  axis  in  this  case. 
One  of  the  simplest  is:  Let  P  and  P' 
(fig.  5)  be  the  points  of  contact  of 
a  common  tangent;  drop  perpen- 
diculars PL,  PX',  from  P  and  P' 
to  00',  the  line  joining  the  centres, 
then  the  radical  axis  bisects  LL'  (at  X)  and  is  perpencucular  to  00^ 
To  prove  this  let  AB,  AB^  be  the  tangents  from  any  point  on  the 
line  AX.  Then  by  Euc.  i.  47.  AB«=AO>-OB»=AX«-i-OX«-OP«; 
and  0X«=0D2-DX*=0P«+PD*-DX«.  Therefore  AB*=AX« 
-DX»-|-PD».  Similarly AB'^^AX^-DX^+DP".  Since  PD  =  PD', 
it  follows  that  AB-AB'. 

To  construct  circles  coaxal  with  the  two  given  drcles,  draw  the 
tangent,  say  XR,  from  X,  the  point  where  the  radical  axis  intersects 
the  line  of  centres,  to  one  of  the  given  cirdes,  and  with  centre  X  and 
radius  XR  describe  a  cirde.  Then  circles  having  the  intersections  of 
tangents  to  this  circle  and  the  line  of  centres  for  centres,  and  the 
lengths  of  the  tangents  as  radii,  are  members  of  the  coaxal  system. 

In  the  case  of  non-intersecting  circles,  it  is  seen  that  the 
minimum  cirdes  of  the  coaxal  system  are  a  pair  of  points  I  and  V, 
where  the  orthogonal  drde  to  the  system  intersects  the  line  of 
centres;  these  points  are  named  the  ''  limiti^  points."  In  the 
case  of  a  coaxal  system  having  real  points  of  intersection  the 
limiting   points   are   imaginary.    Analjrtically,    the    Cartesian 
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equation  to  a  coaxal  system  can  be  written  in  the  form 
o^+'f+iax^k^—o,  where  a  varies  from  member  to  member, 
while  ^  is  a  constant.  The  radical  axis  is  ««o,  and  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  length  of  the  tangent  from  a  point  (o,  Kj  is 
h^^k^,  i.e.  it  is  independent  of  a,  and  therefore  of  any  particular 
member  of  the  system.  The  circles  intersect  in  real  or  imaginary 
points  according  to  the  lower  or  upper  sign  of  j^,  and  the  limiting 
points  are  real  for  the  upper  sign  and  imaginary  for  the  lower  sign. 
The  fundamental  properties  of  coaxal  systems  may  be 
summarized: — 

1.  The  centres  of  circles  forming  a  coaxal  system  are  collinear; 

2.  A  coaxal  system  having  real  points  of  intersection  has  imagin- 

ary limiting  points; 

3.  A  coaxal  s}^stem  having  imaginary  points  of  intersection  has 

real  limiting  points; 

4.  Every  circle  through  the  limiting  points  cuts  all  drcles  of  the 

system  orthogonally; 

5.  The  limiting  points  are  inverse  points  for  every  circle  of  the 

system. 

The  theory  of  centres  of  similitude  and  coaxal  drdes  affords 
degant  demonstrations  of  the  famous  problem:  To  describe  a 
circle  to  touch  three  given  cirdes.  This  problem,  also  termed 
the  ''  Apollonian  problem,"  was  demonstrated  with  the  aid  of 
conic  sections  by  Apollonius  in  his  book  on  Contacts  ot  Tangencies ; 
geometrical  solutions  involving  the  conic  sections  were  also  given 
by  Adrianus  Romanus,  Vieta,  Newton  and  others.  The  earliest 
analytical  solution  app>ears  to  have  been  given  by  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  a  pupil  of  Descartes  and  daughter  of  Frederick  V. 
John  Casey,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Catholic  university 
of  Dublin,  has  given  elementary  demonstrations  founded  on 
the  theory  of  similitude  and  coaxal  circles  which  are  reproduced 
in  his  Sequel  to  Euclid;  an  anal3rtical  solution  by  Gergonne  is 
given  in  Salmon's  Conic  Sections.  Here  we  may  notice  that 
there  are  eight  drdes  which  solve  the  problem. 

Mensuration  of  the  Circle. 

All  exact  relations  pertaining  to  the  mensuration  of  the  circle 
involve  the  ratio  of  the  drcumference  to  the  diameter.  This 
ratio,  invariably  denoted  by  tt,  is  constant  for  all  circles,  but 
it  does  not  admit  of  exact  arithmetical  expression,  being  of  the 
nature  of  an  incommensurable  number.  Very  early  in  the  history 
of  geometry  it  was  known  that  the  circumference  and  area  of  a 
drde  of  radius  r  could  be  expressed  in  the  forms  irrr  and  ttt^. 
The  exact  geometrical  evaluation  of  the  second  quantity,  viz. 
TT*,  which,  in  reality,  is  equivalent  to|  determining  a  square 
equal  in  area  to  a  drde,  engaged  the  attention  of  mathematidans 
for  many  centuries.  The  history  of  these  attempts,  together 
with  modem  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  value  and 
nature  of  the  number  tt,  is  given  below  {Squaring  of  the  Circle). 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  this  constant  and  several 
expressions  involving  it : — 


Number. 

Logarithm. 

Number. 

Logarithm. 

ir 

3*1415927 

0-4971499 

irt 

9*8696044 

0*9942997 

2ir 

6-28S18fiS 

0-7961799 

1 

in 

12-5663706 

1*0992099 

0*0168860 

2*2275490 

1  » 

1*5707968 

0*1961199 

1-0471976 
0*7858982 

0*020  286 
1-8960899 

v» 

1*7724689 

0*2485750 

0-5235988 
03926991 

1-7189986 
1*5940699 

^In 

1*4645919 

0*1667166 

1: 

0*2617994 
41887902 

1-4179686 
0*6220686 

1 

0*5641896 

1*7514261 

m 

0-0174533 

■5*2418774 

2 

-Vir 

1*1283792 

0-0624661 

1 

V 

0-3183099 

1*5028501 

1 

0*2820048 

1-4508961 

1*2732395 

0-1049101 

^1 

1*2407010 

0-0986671 

1 

47 

0*0795775 

'S-9097901 

^f. 

0*6203606 

1*7928371 

180 

V 

57-2957796 

1*7681226 

logcir 

11447299 

0*0687060 

Useful  fractional  approximations  are  22/7  and  ;}55/ii3. 

A  synopsis  of  the  leading  formula  connected  with  the  circle  will 
now  be  given. 

1.  Circle. — Data:  radius » a.    Circumference "aira.    Area  =  to*. 

2.  Arc  and  Sector. — Data:  radius »a;  d= circular  measure  of 
angle  subtended  at  centre  by  arc;  c= chord  of  arc;  Cs» chord  of 
semi-arc;  ^4= chord  of  quarter-arc. 
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Exact  formulae  are: — Arc=fl^,  where  6  may  be  given  directly, 
or  indirectly  by  the  relation  c=2a  sin  ^9.  Area  of  sector  =  §a*» 
»i  radius  X  arc. 

Approximate  formulae  are; — Arc=i(8c2— c)  (Huygen's  formula); 

arc=A(c-40<^«+256c4). 

3.  Segment, — Data:  a,  6,  c,  Ci,  as  in  (2);  ^  =  height  of  segment, 
i.e,  distance  of  mid-point  of  arc  from  chord. 

Exact  formulae  are: — ^Area*Ja*(tf— sin  ^)=»Ja^— Jc*  cot  ^ 
=«}a*— JcV(a*~lc*).  If  A  be  given,  we  can  use  c*4-4i*  =  8aA,  2k 
—c  tan  Jfl  to  determine  6» 

Approximate  formulae  are : — ^Area  =  A  if>c-\-^Ci)h ;  =  }  V  (c*+A|*)-A ; 


iJb(7^+3*)*»  *  being  the  true  length  of  the  arc._ 
From  th< 


lese  results  the  mensuration  of  any  figure  bounded  by 
circular  arcs  and  straight  lines  can  be  determined,  e,g.  the  area 
of  a  lune  or  meniscus  is  expressible  as  the  difference  or  sum  of  two 
segments,  and  the  circumference  as  the  sum  of  two  arcs.    (C.  E.*) 

Squaring  oj  the  Circle. 

The  problemof  finding  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  given  circle, 
like  all  problems,  may  be  increased  in  difficulty  by  the  imposition 
of  restrictions;  consequently  under  the  designation  there  may 
be  embraced  quite  a  variety  of  geometrical  problems.  It  has 
to  be  noted,  however,  that,  when  the  "  squaring  "  of  the  circle 
is  especially  spoken  of,  it  is  almost  always  tacitly  assumed  that 
the  restrictions  are  those  of  the  Euclidean  geometry. 

Since  the  area  of  a  circle  equals  that  of  the  rectilineal  triangle 
whose  base  has  the  same  length  as  the  circumference  and  whose 
altitude  equals  the  radius  (Archimedes,  KhiOsov  ftkrffqavi,  prop.i), 
it  follows  that,  if  a  straight  line  could  be  drawn  equal  in  length 
to  the  circumference,  the  required  square  could  be  found  by 
an  ordinary  Euclidean  construction;  also,  it  is  evident  that, 
conversely,  if  a  square  equal  in  area  to  the  circle  could  be  obtained 
it  would  be  possible  to  draw  a  straight  line  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. Rectification  and  quadrature  of  the  circle  have  thus  been, 
since  the  time  of  Archimedes  at  least,  practically  identical 
problems.  Again,  since  the  circumferences  of  circles  are  pro- 
portional to  their  diameters — a  proposition  assumed  to  be  true 
from  the  dawn  almost  of  practical  geometry — the  rectification 
of  the  circle  is  seen  to  be  transformable  into  finding  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter.  This  correlative  numerical 
problem  and  the  two  purely  geometrical  problems  are  inseparably 
connected  historically. 

Probably  the  earliest  value  for  the  ratio  was  3.  It  was  so 
among  the  Jews  (i  Kings  vii.  33,  26),  the  Babylonians  (Oppert, 
Journ,  asiatique,  Aug}ist  1872,  October  1874),  the  Chinese  (Biot, 
Journ,  asiaiique,  June  184 1),  and  probably  also  the  Greeks. 
Among  the  ancient  £g3^tians,  as  would  appear  from  a  calculation 
in  the  Rhind  papyrus,  the  number  (f)*,  i.e,  3*  1605,  was  at  one 
time  in  use.^  The  first  attempts  to  solve  the  purely  geometrical 
problem  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  Greeks  (Anaxagoras, 
&c.)^,  one  of  whom,  Hippocrates,  doubtless  raised  hopes  of  a 
solution  by  his  quadrature  of  the  so-called  meniscoi  or  lune^ 

[The  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  several  relations  pertaining 
to  the  quadrature  of  the  lune.  The  following  are  among  the  more 
interesting.    In  fig.   6,   ABC    is    an  isosceles   triangle   right 


Fig.  7 

angled  at  C,  ADB  is  the  semicircle  described  on  AB  as  diameter, 
AEB  the  circular  arc  described  with  centre  C  and  radius 
CA  =  CB.  It  is  easily  shown  that  the  areas  of  the  lune  ADBEA 
and  the  triangle  ABC  are  equal.    In  fig.  7,  ABC  is  any  triangle 

^  Eisenlohr,  Bin  math.  Handbuch  d.  aUen  Agypter^  Hbers.  u. 
erkldrt  (Leipzig,  1877)  J  Rodet,  BuU.  de  la  Soc.  Math,  de  France,  vi. 
pp.  139-149. 

*  H.  Hankel,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Math,  im  Alterthum,  &c.,  chap,  v 
(Leipzig,  187^);  M.  Cantor,  Vorlesungen  uher  Gesch.  d.  Math.  i. 
(Leipzig,'i  880) ;  Tannery ,Af^.  de  la  Soc . ,  6fc. ,  d  Bordeaux ;  Allman, 
in  aermathena. 

*  Tannery,  Bull,  des  sc.  math.  [2],  x.  pp.  213-226. 


right  angled  at  C,  semicircles  are  described  on  the  three  sides, 
thus  forming  two  lunes  AFCDA  and  CGBEC.  The  sum  of  the 
areas  of  these  lunes  equals  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC] 

As  for  Euclid,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  facts  that  the  original 
author  of  prop.  8  of  book  iv.  had  strict  proof  of  the  ratio  being 
<4,  and  the  author  of  prop.  15  of  the  ratio  being  >3,  and  to 
direct  attention  to  the  importance  of  book  x.  on  incommensur- 
ables  and  props.  2  and  16  of  book  xii.,  viz.  that  '^  circles  are  to 
one  another  as  the  squares  on  their  diameters  "  and  that  "  in 
the  greater  of  two  concentric  circles  a  regular  2n-gon  can  be 
inscribed  which  shall  not  meet  the  circumference  of  the  less," 
however  nearly  equal  the  circles  may  be. 

With  Archimedes  (287-212  B.C.)  a  notable  advance  was  made. 
Taking  the  circumference  as  intermediate  between  the  perimeters 
of  the  inscribed  and  the  circumscribed  regular  n-gons,  he  showed 
that,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  given  and  the  perimeter  of 
some  particular  circumscribed  regular  polygon  obtainable,  the 
perimeter  of  the  circumscribed  regular  polygon  of  double  the 
number  of  sides  could  be  calculated;  that  the  like  was  true  of 
the  inscribed  polygons;  and  that  consequently  a  means  was 
thus  afforded  of  approximating  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  started  with  a  semi- 
side  AB  of  a  circumscribed  regular  o 
hexagon  meeting  the  circle  in  B  (see  ^ 
fig.  8),  joined  A  and  B  with  O  the 
centre,   bisected   the  angle  AOB   by 


Fig.  8. 


OD,  so  that  BD  became  the  semi-side  of  a  circumscribed  regular 
i2-gon;  then  as  AB:BO:OA::i:  V3:2  he  sought  an  ap- 
proximation to  V3  and  found  that  AB:  BO >  153:265.  Next 
he  applied  his  theorem*  BO+OA:AB:  :  OB:BD  to  calculate 
BD;  from  this  in  turn  he  calculated  the  semi-sides  of  the 
circumscribed  regular  24-gon,  48-gon  and  96-gon,  and  so  finally 
established  for  the  circumscribed  regular  96-gon  that  perimeter 
:  diameter  < 34^:1.  In  a  quite  analogous  manner  he  proved  for 
the  inscribed  regular  96-gon  that  perimeter: diameter > 34^^:1. 
The  conclusion  from  these  therefore  was  that  the  ratio  of  cir- 
cumference to  diameter  is  <  34-  and  >  31^ .  This  is  a  most  notable 
piece  of  work;  the  immature  condition  of  arithmetic  at  the  time 
was  the  only  real  obstacle  preventing  the  evaluation  of  the  ratio 
to  any  degree  of  accuracy  whatever.* 

No  advance  of  any  importance  was  made  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  Archimedes  until  after  the  revival  of  learning.  His 
immediate  successors  may  have  used  his  method  to  attain  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy,  but  there  is  very  little  evidence 
pointing  in  this  direction.  Ptolemy  (fl.  1 27-1 51),  Id  the  Great 
Syntaxis,  gives  3  141 552  as  the  ratio  •;  and  the  Hindus 
(c.  A.D.  500),  who  were  very  probably  indebted  to  the  Greeks, 
used  62832/20000,  that  is,  the  now  familiar  3*  1416.^ 

It  was  not  until  the  15th  century  that  attention  in  Europe 
began  to  be  once  more  directed  to  the  subject,  and  after  the 
resuscitation  a  considerable  length  of  time  elapsed  before  any 
progress  was  made.  The  first  advance  in  accuracy  was  due  to  a 
certain  Adrian,  son  of  Anthony,  a  native  of  Metz  (1527),  and 
father  of  the  better-known  Adrian  Metius  of  Alkmaar.  In 
refutati<«i  of  Duchesne(Van  der  Eycke),  he  showed  that  the  ratio 
was  <3tVir  and  >3T^ifir>  and  thence  made  the  exceedingly  lucky 
step  of  taking  a  mean  between  the  two  by  the  qmte  unjttstifiable 
process  of  halving  the  sum  of  the  two  numerators  for  a  new 
numerator  and  halving  the  sum  of  the  two  denominators  for 
a  new  denominator,  thus  arriving  at  the  now  well-known  ap- 
proximation 3iS[V  <^  fff)  which,  being  equal  to-  3 •  14 r 5929.  .  ., 
is  correct  to  the  sixth  fractional  place.  * 

*  In  modem  trigonometrical  notation,  i -|-sec $ :  tan B  ::j:  tan  {9. 

•  Tannery,  **  Sur  la  mesure  du  cercle  d'Archim^die,"  in  M^. . . . 
Bordeaux  [2I,  iv.  pp.  3.13-339;  Menge,  Des  Archimedes  Kreismessung 
(Coblenz,  1874). 

"  De  Moi^an,  in  Penny  Cyclop,  xix.  p.  186. 

^  Kern,  Aryabhattiyam  (Leiden^  1874),  trans,  by  Rodet  (Paris, 
1879). 

^  De  Morran,  art.  *'  Quadratare  of  the  Circle,  "in  English  Cyclop. ; 
Glaisher,  Mess,  of  Math.  5.  pp.  1 19-128,  iii.  pp.  27-46;  de  Haaii, 
Nieuw  Archiefv.  Wish..  L  pp-  70-86,  206-211. 
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The  next  to  advance  the  calculation  was  Francisco  Vieta. 
By  finding  the  perimeter  of  the  inscribed  and  that  of  the  circum- 
scribed reguhir  polygon  of  393216  (i.e.  6X2^)  sides,  he  proved 
that  the  ratio  was  > 3-1415926535  and  <3'i4i5926537,  so  that 
its  value  became  known  (in  1579)  correctly  to  xo  fractional  places. 
The  theorem  for  angle-bisection  which  Vieta  used  was  not  that 
of  Archimedes,  but  that  which  would  now  appear  in  the  form 
i-cosd  =  2  sin*§^.  With  Vieta,  by  reason  of  the  advance  in 
arithmetic,  the  style  of  treatment  becomes  more  strictly  trigono- 
metrical; indeed,  the  Universales  InspecHanes,  in  which  the 
calculation  occurs,  would  now  be  called  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  and  the  accompanying  Canon  mathematicus  a 
table  of  sines,  tangents  and  secants.^  Further,  in  comparing 
the  labours  of  Archimedes  and  Vieta,  the  effect  of  increased 
power  of  symbolical  expression  is  very  noticeable.  Archimedes's 
process  of  unending  cycles  of  arithmetical  operations  could  at 
best  have  been  expressed  in  his  time  by  a  ''rule"  in  words;  in 
the  i6th  century  it  could  be  condensed  into  a  "  formula." 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  Vieta  a  formula  for  the  ratio  of  diameter 
to  circumference,  viz.  the  interminate  product  * — 

Wi. VJ+iV*.  VJ+Wi+iVi  . . . 
From  this  point  onwards,  therefore,  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  geometry  was  necessary  in  any  one  who  aspired  to  determine 
the  ratio  to  any  required  degree  of  accuracy;  the  problem 
being  reduced  to  an  arithmetical  computation.  Thus  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  a  genus  of  workers  became  possible  who  may 
be  styled  "  ir-computers  or  circle-squarers  " — a  name  which,  if 
it  connotes  anything  uncomplimentary,  does  so  because  of  the 
almost  entirely  fruitless  character  of  their  labours.  Passing  over 
Adriaan  van  Roomen  (Adrianus  Romanus)  of  Louvain,  who 
published  the  value  of  the  ratio  correct  to  15  places  in  his  Idea 
nuUhemaiica  (1593),'  we  come  to  the  notable  computer  Ludolph 
van  Ceulen  (d.  i6zo),  a  native  of  Germany,  long  resident  in 
Holland.  His  book,  Van  den  Circkel  (Delft,  1596),  gave  the  ratio 
correct  to  20  places,  but  he  continued  his  calculations  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  his  best  result  was  published  on  his  tombstone 
in  St  Pete's  church,  Leiden.  The  inscription,  which  is  not 
known  to  be  now  in  existence,^  is  in  part  as  foUows: — 

....  Qui  in  vita  sua  multo  labore  circumferentiae  circuli  proxi- 

mam  rationem  ad  diametrum  invenit  sequentem — 

quando  diameter  est  i 
tum  circuli  circumferentia  plus  est 
nuam    3 I4» 59265358979323846264338327950288 

^  IOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCXXKXX) 

et  minus 
nuam  314159265358979323846264338327950289 
Hucuu   looooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo  .  .  . 

This  gives  the  ratio  correct  to  35  places.  Van  Ceulen's  process 
was  essentially  identical  with  that  of  Vieta.  Its  numerous  root 
extractions  amply  justify  a  stronger  expression  than  "  multo 
labore,"  especiaJly  in  an  epitaph.  In  Germany  the  "Ludolphische 
Zahl  "  (Ludolph's  number)  is  still  a  common  name  for  the  ratio.  * 
Up  to  this  point  the  credit  of  most  that  had  been  done  may  be 
set  down  to  Archimedes.    A  new  departure,  however,  was  made 

by  Willebrord  Snell  of  Leiden 
in  his  Cydometriay  published 
in  162 1.  His  achievement 
was  a  closely  approximate 

A o p  D  geometrical  solution  of  the 

Fig.  9.  problem  of  rectification  (see 

fig.  9) :  ACB  being  a  semicircle 
whose  centre  is  O,  and  AC  the  arc  to  be  rectified,  he  pro- 
duced AB  to  D,  making  BD  equal  to  the  radius,  joined  DC, 

*  Vieta,  Opera  math.  (Leiden,  1646};  Marie,  Hist,  des  sciences 
math.  iii.  27  seq.  (Paris,  1884). 

« Kltigel,  Math.  WQrterh.  ii.  606,  607. 

»  Kastner,  Gesch.  d.  Math.  i.  (Gottingen,  1 796-1 800). 

*  But  see  Les  DUices  de  Leide  (Leiden,  1712) ;  or  de  Haan,  Mess, 
cf  Math.  iii.  24-26. 

*  For  minute  and  lengthy  details  regarding  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  in  the  Low  Countries,  see  de  Haan,  Bouwstoffen  voor  de 
geschiedenis,  &c.,"  in  Versl.  en  Mededeel.  der  K.  Akad.  van  Wetensch. 
IX.,  x.,xi.,xii.  (Amsterdam);  also  his  '^Notice  sur  quelques  quad- 
rateurs,  &c.,"  in  BuU.  di  bibUogr.  e  di  storta  delle  sci.  mat.  e  fis.  vii. 
99-144. 
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and  produced  it  to  meet  the  tangent  at  A  in  £ ;  and  then  his 
assertion  (not  established  by  him)  was  that  A£  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  arc  AC,  the  error  being  in  defect.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  calculator  a  solution  erring  in  excess  was  also  required,  and 
this  Snell  gave  by  slightly  varying  the  former  construction. 
Instead  of  producing  AB 
(see  fig.  10)  so  that  BD  was 
equal  to  r,  he  produced  it  ^'f 
only  so  far  that,  when  the 
extremity  D'  was  joined  with 
C,  the  part  D'F  outside  the 
circle  was  equal  to  r;  in 
other  words,  by  a  non-Euclidean  construction  he  trisected  the 
angle  AOC,  for  it  is  readily  seen  that,  since  FD'  =  FO  =  OC,  the 
angle  FOB « J  AOC*  This  couplet  of  constructions  is  as  im- 
portant from  the  calculator's  point  of  view  as  it  is  interesting 
geometrically.  To  compare  it  on  this  score  with  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  Archimedes,  the  latter  must  be  put  into  a  form 
similar  to  Snell*s.  AMC  being  an  arc  of  a  circle  (see  fig.  ii) 
whose  centre  is  O,  AC  its  chord,  and  HK  the  tangent  drawn  at 
the  middle  point  of  the  arc  and  bounded  by  OA,  OC  produced, 
then,  according  to  Archimedes,  AMC<HK,  but  >AC.  In 
modem  trigonometrical  notation  the  propositions  to  be  compared 
stand  as  follows; — 

2  tan  }d>«>2  sin  }d        (Archimedes) ; 

tan  id+2  sin  i0  >d >  i^^    (Snell) . 

It  is  readily  shown  that  the  latter  gives  the  best  approxima- 
tion to  $ ;  but,  while  the  former  requires  for  its  application  a 
knowledge  of  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  only  one  angle  (in 
other  words,  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  only  one  right-angled 
triangle),  the  latter  requires  the  same  for  two  angles,  6  and  id. 
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Grienberger,  using  SneU's  method,  calculated  the  ratio  correct 
to  39  fractional  placesJ  C.  Huygens,  in  his  De  Circuli  Magni- 
tudine  Inventa^  1654,  proved  the  propositions  of  Snell,  giving 
at  the  same  time  a  number  of  other  interesting  theorems,  for 
example,  two  inequalities  which  may  be  written  as  follows  * — 

chd  0+^^^^^^- i(chd  d-sin ^)  >d >chd  ^+i(chd  d-sin ^). 

As  might  be  expected,  a  fresh  view  of  the  matter  was  taken 
by  Ren6  Descartes.  The  problem  he  set  himself  was  the  exact 
converse  of  that  of  Archimedes.  A  given  strai^t  line  being 
viewed  as  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  he 
sought  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  His  construction  is 
as  follows  (see  fig.  1 2) .  Take  AB  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  given 
line;  on  AB  describe  a  square  ABCD;  join  AC;  in  AC  produced 
find,  by  a  known  process,  a  point  Ci  such  that,  when  CiBi  is 
drawn  perpendicular  to  AB  produced  and  CiDi  perpendicular 
to  BC  produced,  the  rectangle  BCi  will  be  equal  to  JAB  CD;  by 
the  same  process  find  a  point  C2  such  that  the  rectangle  B1C2  will 
be  equal  to  iBCr,  and  so  on  ai  infinitum.  The  diameter  sought 
is  the  straight  line  from  A  to  the  limiting  position  of  the  series  of 
B's,  say  the  straight  line  ABoo .  As  in  the  case  of  the  process  of 

>  It  is  thus  manifest  that  by  his  first  construction  Snell  gave  an 
approximate  solution  of  two  great  problems  of  antiquity. 

^Elementa  trigonometrica  (Kome,  1630);  Glaisher,  Messenger  of 
Math.  iii.  55  seq. 

*  See  Kiessling's  edition  of  the  De  Circ.  Magn.  Inv.  (Flensburg, 
1869) ;  or  Pirie's  tract  on  Geometrical  Methods  ofApprox.  to  the  Value 
ofv  (London,  1877). 
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Archimedes,  we  may  direct  our  attention  either  to  the  infinite 
series  of  geometrical  operations  or  to  the  corresponding  in&iite 
series  of  arithmetical  operations.  Denoting  the  number  of  units 
in  AB  by  }c,  we  can  express  BBi,  B1B2,  ...  in  terms  of  ic,  and 
the  identity  ABoo  =AB+BBi-|-BiB2-|-  .  .  .  gives  us  at  once 
an  expression  for  the  diameter  in  terms  of  the  circumference  by 
means  of  an  infinite  series.^  The  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
construction  is  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  following  theorem, 
'vhich  serves  likewise  to  throw  new  light  on  the  subject : — ^AB 
being  any  straight  line  whatever,  and  the  above  construction 
being  made,  then  AB  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  circumscribed 
by  the  square  ABCD  (self-evident),  ABi  is  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  circumscribed  by  the  regular  8-gon  having  the  same 
perimeter  as  the  square,  AB2  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  circum- 
scribed by  the  regular  i6-gon  having  the  same  perimeter  as  the 
square,  and  so  on.  Essentially,  therefore,  Descartes's  process 
is  that  known  later  as  the  process  of  isoperimelers,  and  often 
attributed  wholly  to  Schwab.^ 

In  1655  appeared  the  ArUhmeiica  InfinUorum  of  John  Wallis, 
where  numerous  problems  of  quadrature  are  dealt  with,  the 
curves  being  now  represented  in  Cartesian  co-ordinates,  and 
algebra  playing  an  important  part.  In  a  very  curious  manner, 
by  viewing  the  circle  y={i—o^)^  as  a  member  of  the  series  of 
curves  y  =  (i  —^Y^  y  =  (i  ""^)^,  &c.,  he  was  led  to  the  proposition 
that  four  times  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
to  the  diameter,  i.e.  4/^,  is  equal  to  the  infinite  product 

3- 3- 5.  5.  7.  7- 9-. 

and,  the  result  having  been  communicated  to  Lord  Brouncker, 
the  latter  discovered  the  equally  curious  equivalent  continued 
fraction 

The  work  of  Wallis  had  evidently  an  important  influence 
on  the  next  notable  personality  in  the  history  of  the  subject, 
James  Gregory,  who  lived  during  the  period  when  the  higher 
algebraic  analysis  was  coming  into  power,  and  whose  genius 
helped  materially  to  develop  it.  He  had,  however,  in  a  certain 
sense  one  eye  fixed  on  the  past  and  the  other  towards  the 
future.  His  first  contribution'  was  a  variation  of  the  method 
of  Archimedes.  The  latter,  as  we  know,  calculated  the  perimeters 
of  successive  polygons,  passing  from  one  polygon  to  another  of 
double  the  number  of  sides;  in  a  similar  manner  Gregory 
calculated  the  areas.  The  general  theorems  which  enabled  him 
to  do  this,  after  a  start  had  been  made,  are 

Ajh^VS^S^  (Snell's  Cyclom.), 

where  A„,  A'„  are  the  areas  of  the  inscribed  and  the  circum- 
scribed regular  n-gons  respectively.  He  also  gave  approximate 
rectifications  of  circular  arcs  after  the  manner  of  Huygens; 
and,  what  is  very  notable,  he  made  an  ingenious  and,  according 
to  J.  E.  Montucla,  successful  attempt  to  show  that  quadrature 
of  the  circle  by  a  Euclidean  construction  was  impossible.*  Besides 
all  this,  however,  and  far  beyond  it  in  importance,  was  his  use 
of  infinite  series.  This  merit  he  shares  with  his  contemporaries 
N.  Mercator,  Sir  I.  Newton  and  G.  W.  Leibnitz,  and  the  exact 
dates  of  discovery  are  a  little  uncertain.  As  far  as  the  circle- 
squaring  functions  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  Gregory 
was  the  first  (in  1670)  to  make  known  the  series  for  the  arc  in 
terms  of  the  tangent,  the  series  for  the  tangent  in  terms  of  the 
arc,  and  the  secant  in  terms  of  the  arc;  and  in  1669  Newton 
showed  to  Isaac  Barrow  a  little  treatise  in  manuscript  containing 
the  series  for  the  arc  in  terms  of  the  sine,  for  the  sine  in  terms  of 
the  arc,  and  for  the  cosine  in  terms  of  the  arc.    These  discpveries 

^  See  Euler,  "  Annotationes  in  locum  quendam  Cartesil,"  in  Nov. 
Comm.  Acad.  Petrop.  viii. 

*  Gergonne,  AnniUes  de  math.  vi. 

'  See  Vera  Circuit  et  Hyperbolae  Quadraiura  (Padua,  1667) ;  and 
the  Appendicula  to  the  same  in  his  Exercitationes  geometricae 
(London,  1668). 

*  Penny  Cyclop,  xix.  187. 


formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mathematics  generally,  and 
had,  of  course,  a  marked  influence  on  after  investigations 
regarding  circle-quadrature.  Even  among  the  mere  computers 
the  series 

d=tan  d— J  tan*  d+i  tan*  d— . . . , 

specially  known  as  Gregory's  series,  has  ever  since  been  a 
necessity  of  their  calling. 

The  calculator's  work  having  now  become  easier  and  more 
mechanical,  calculation  went  on  apace.  In  1699  Abraham 
Sharp,  on  the  suggestion  of  Edmund  Halley,  took  Gregory's 
series,  and,  putting  tan  ^= JV3,  found  the  ratio  equal  to 

from  which  he  calculated  it  correct  to  71  fractional  places.* 
About  the  same  time  John  Machin  calculated  it  correct  to  100 
places,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  gave  for  the  ratio  the 
rapidly  converging  expression 

16/         I     ,     I I     ,       \ ^/  I       ,      I  \ 

JV  3.5*"*"5.5*  T^'^'")  239V  T^^T^  '")' 
which  long  remained  without  explanation.*  Fautet  de  Lagny, 
still  using  tan  30®,  advanced  to  the  127th  place.' 

Leonhard  Euler  took  up  the  subject  several  times  during  his 
life,  effecting  mainly  improvements  in  the  theory  of  the  various 
series.*  With  him,  apparently,  began  the  usage  of  denoting 
by  TT  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.' 

The  most  important  publication,  however,  on  the  subject 
in  the  i8th  century  was  a  paper  by  J.  H.  Lambert,"  read  before 
the  Berlin  Academy  in  1761,  in  which  he  demonstrated  the 
irrationality  of  ir.  The  general  test  of  irrationality  which  he 
established  is  that,  if 

fli    Os    a^    »— — # 

be  an  interminate  continued  fraction,  ai,  03,  .  .  .,  ^,  6s  .  .  . 
be  integers,  ai/bi,  ozlh,  ...  be  proper  fractions,  and  the  value 

of  every  one  of  the  interminate  continued  fractions  5*1*=  ..  . 
^^  ,  ...  be  <  I,  then  the  given  continued  fraction  repre- 

Vf  ... 

sents  an  irrational  quantity.  If  this  be  applied  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  identity 

tn _^fn    m^    ni^ 

it  follows  that  the  tangent  of  every  arc  commensurable  with 
the  radius  is  irrational,  so  that,  as  a  particidar  case,  an  arc  of 
45'',  having  its  tangent  rational,  must  be  incommensurable 
with  the  radius;  that  is  to  say,  ir/4  is  an  incommensurable 
number." 

This  incontestable  result  had  no  effect,  apparently,  in  re^ 
pressing  the  x-computers.  G.  von  Vega  in  1789,  using  series 
like  Machin's,  viz.  Gregory's  series  and  the  identities 

ir/4  =  5tan-»^-|-2tan-y,  (Euler,  1779). 
ir/4=    tan"*i-f2tan-*  i(Hutton,  1776), 

neither  of  which  was  nearly  so  advantageous  as  several  found 
by  Charles  Hutton,  calculated  ir  correct  to  136  places."  This 
achievement  was  anticipated  or  outdone  by  an  unknown  calcu- 
lator, whose  manuscript  was  seen  in  the  Radcliffe  library, 
Oxford,  by  Baron  von  Zach  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  contained  the  ratio  correct  to  152  places.  More  astonishing 
still  have  been  the  deeds  of  the  x-computers  of  the  19th  century. 

*  See  Sherwin's  Math.  Tables  (London,  1705),  p.  59. 

«  See  W.  Jones,  Synopsis  Palmariorum  Matheseos  (London,  1706); 
Maseres,  Scripiores  Logarithmici  (London,  1791  — 1796),  iii.  159  seq. ; 
Hutton,  Tracts^  i.  266. 

^  See  Hist,  de  VAcad.  (Paris,  1719) ;  7  appears  instead  of  8  in  the 
113th  place. 

^Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  ix.,  xi.;  Nov.  Comm.  Ac.  Pet.  xvi.; 
Nova  Acta  Acad.  Pet.  xi. 

•  Introd.  in  AncUysin  Infin.  (Lausanne,  1748),  chap.  viii. 

w  MSm.  sur  quelques  propriStSs  remarquables  des  quantitis  transcen- 
dantes,  circtUaires,  et  logarithmiques. 

"See  Legendre,  dements  ie  geomitrie  (Paris,  1794).  note  iv.; 
Schlomilch,  Handbuch  d.  algeb.  Analysis  (Jena.  1851),  chap.  xiii. 

"  Nova  Acta  Petrop.  ix.  41 ;    Thesaurus  Logarithm.  Computus, 
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A  condensed  record  compiled  by  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher  (Messenger 
of  Maih.  ii.  122)  is  as  follows: — 


Date. 

♦  Computer. 

No.  of 

fr.  digits 

calcd. 

No.  of 

fr.  digits 
correct. 

Place  of  Publication. 

1842 
1844 
1847 

1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 

1853 
1854 
X854 
1854 
1873 

Rutherford   . 
Dase  . 
Clausen   . 
Shanks     . 
Rutherford    . 
Shanks 
Shanks 

Richter   .      . 
Richter   . 
Richter   . 
Richter   . 
Shanks 

208 
205 
250 
318 
440 

530 
607 

333 
400 

400 

500 

707 

152 
200 

248 
318 
440 

•  • 

m     m 

330 
330 
400 
500 

•  • 

Trans.  Roy,  Soc.  (London,  1841),  p.  283. 

Crelle^s  Journ.  xxvii.  108. 

Astron.  Nachr.  xxv.  col.  207. 

Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  (London,  1853),  273. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

W.   Shanks,   Rectification  of  the  Circle 

(London,  1853). 
Grunert's  Archiv,  xxi.  119. 
Ibid.  xxii.  473. 
Ibid,  xxiii.  476. 
Ibid.  xxv.  472. 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  (London),  xxi. 

By  these  computers  Machines  identity,  or  identities  analogous 

to  it,  e.g. 

ir/4=  tan~^t+tan"4  +tan~*  J  (Dase,  1844), 
ir/4 = 4tan-4  -  tan"*,^  4-tan-i^  (Rutherford) , 

and  Gregory's  series  were  employed.* 

A  much  less  wise  dass  than  the  ir-computers  of  modem  times 
are  the  pseudo-drde-squarers,  or  cirde-squarers  technically  so 
called,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who,  having  obtained  by  illegiti- 
mate means  a  Euclidean  construction  for  the  quadrature  or  a 
finitely  expressible  value  for  r,  insist  on  using  faulty  reasoning 
and  defective  mathematics  to  establish  theit  assertions.  Such 
persons  have  flourished  at  all  times  in  the  history  of  mathematics; 
but  the  interest  attaching  to  them  is  more  psychological  than 
mathematical.^ 

It  is  of  recent  years  that  the  most  important  advances  in  the 

theory  of  circle-quadrature  have  been  made.    In  1873  Charles 

Hermite  proved  that  the  base  €  of  the  Napierian  logarithms 

cannot  be  a  root  of  a  rational  algebraical  equation  of  any  degree.' 

To  prove  the  same  proposition  regarding  t  is  to  prove  that  a 

Euclidean    construction    for    drde-quadrature   is   impossible. 

For  in  such  a  construction  every  point  of  the  figure  is  obtained 

by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines,  a  straight  line  and  a 

circle,  or  two  circles;  and  as  this  implies  that,  when  a  unit  of 

length  is  introduced,  numbers  employed,  and   the  problem 

transformed  into  one  of  algebraic  geometry,  the  equations  to 

be  solved  can  only  be  of  the  first  or  second  degree,  it  follows  that 

the  equation  to  which  we  must  be  finally  led  is  a  rational  equation 

of  even  degree.    Hermite^  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt  on  7r\ 

but  in  1882  F.  Lindemann,  following  exactly  in  Hermite's  steps, 

accomplished  the  desired  result.^   (See  also  Trigonomet&y.) 

References. — ^Besides  the  various  writings  mentioned,  see  for 
the  history  of  the  subject  F.  Rudio,  Geschichte  des  Problems  von  der 
Quadratur  des  Zirkels  (1892);  M.  Cantor,  Geschichte  der  Mathematik 
(i894-i90i);Montucla,  Hist.  des.  math.  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1758,  2nd 
ed.  1799-1802);  Murhard,  Bibliotheca  Mathematical  ii.  106-123 
(Leipzig,  1798);  Reuss,  Repertorium  Comment,  vii.  42-44  (Got- 
tingen,  1808).  For  a  few  approximate  geometrical  solutions, 
see  Leybourn's  Math.  Repository ^  vi.  151- 154;  Grunert's  Archiv, 
xii.  98,  xlix.  3;  Nieuw  Ar chief  v.  Wish.  iv.  200-204.  For  experi- 
mental determinations  of  r,  dependent  on  the  theory  of  prob- 
ability, see  Mess,  of  Math.  ii.  113,  119;  Casopis  pro  pistovdni 
math.  afys.  x.  272-275;  Analyst,  ix.  176.  (T.  Mu.) 

CIRCLEVILLE,  a  city  and  the  cotmty-seat  of  Pickaway 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  about  26  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Columbus,  on  the 
Scioto  river  and  the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  (1890)  6556;  (1900) 
6991  (551  negroes);  (1910)  6744.  It  is  served  by  the  Cihdnnati 
&  Muskingum  Valley  (Pennsylvania  lines)  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  railways,  and  by  the  Scioto  Valley  electric  line.  Circle- 
ville  is  situated  in  a  farming  region,  and  its  leading  industries 
are  the  manufacture  of  straw  boards  and  agricultural  imple- 

*  On  the  calculations  made  before  Shanks,  see  Lehmann,  "  Beitrag 
zur  Berechnung  der  2^hl  ir,"  in  Grunerfs  Archiv,  xxi.  121-174. 

'  See  Montucla,  Hist,  des  rech,  sur  la  quad,  du  cercle  (Paris,  1754, 
2nd  ed.  1831);  de  Morgan,  Budget  of  Paradoxes  (London,  1872). 

'  "  Sur  la  fonction  exponentielle,  Comptes  rendus  (Paris),  Ixxvii. 
18,  74,  226,  285. 

*  See  Crelle's  Journal^  Ixxvi.  342. 

*  See  "  tJber  die  Zahl  x,"  in  Math.  Ann.  xx.  213, 


ments,  and  the  canning  of  sweet  com  and  other  produce.    The 
dty  occupies  the  site  of  prehistoric  earth-works,  from  one  of 

which,  built  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  it  derived 
its  name.  Cirdeville,  first  settled  about  1806, 
was  chosen  as  the  county-seat  in  1810.  The 
court-house  was  buih  in  the  form  of  an  octagon 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  circular  streets 
were  laid  out  around  it;  but  this  arrangement 
proved  to  be  inconvenient,  the  court-house  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1841,  and  at  present  no 
trace  of  the  ancient  landmarks  remains.  Cirde- 
ville was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1814,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1853. 

CIRCUIT  (Lat.  circuitus,  from  circum,  round, 
and  irey  to  go),  the  act  of  moving  round;  so 
drcumference,  or  anything  endrding  or  en- 
circled. The  word  is  particularly  known  as  a  law 
term,  signifying  the  periodical  progress  of  a  legal  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
several  provinces  of  a  country.  It  has  long  been  applied  to  the 
journey  or  progress  which  the  judges  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  through  the  several  counties  of  England,  to  hold  courts 
and  administer  justice,  where  recourse  could  not  be  had  to  the 
king's  court  at  Westminster  (see  Assize). 

In  England,  by  sec.  23  of  the  Judicature  Act  1875,  power  was 
conferred  on  the  crown,  by  order  in  coimcil,  to  make  regidations 
respecting  circuits,  induding  the  discontinuance  of  any  circuit, 
and  the  formation  of  any  new  circuit,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  place  at  which  assizes  are  to  be  held  on  any  drcuit.  Under 
this  power  an  order  of  council,  dated  the  5th  of  February  1876, 
was  made,  whereby  the  drcuit  system  was  remodelled.  A  new 
drcuit,  called  the  North-Eastem  circuit,  was  created,  consisting 
of  Newcastle  and  Durham  taken  out  of  the  old  Northern  drcuit, 
and  York  and  Leeds  taken  out  of  the  Midland  circuit.  Oakham, 
Leicester  and  Northampton,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Norfolk 
drcuit,  were  added  to  the  Midland.  The  Norfolk  circuit  and  the 
Home  drcuit  were  abolished  and  a  new  South-Eastem  circuit 
was  created,  consisting  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Ipswich, 
Norwich,  Chelmsford,  Hertford  and  Lewes,  taken  partly  out 
of  the  old  Norfolk  drcuit  and  partly  out  of  the  Home  drcuit. 
The  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey  were  left  out  of  the  circuit 
system,  the  assizes  for  these  counties  being  held  by  the  judges 
remaining  in  London.  Subsequently  Maidstone  and  Gu^dford 
were  united  under  the  revived  name  of  the  Home  circuit  for  the 
purpose  of  the  summer  and  winter  assizes,  and  the  assizes  in 
these  towns  were  held  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Western  drcuit, 
who,  after  disposing  of  the  business  there,  rejoined  his  colleague 
in  Exeter.  In  1899  this  arrangement  was  abolished,  and  Maid- 
stone and  Gtdldford  were  added  to  the  South-Eastem  circuit. 
Other  minor  changes  in  the  assize  towns  were  made,  which  it  is 
imnecessary  to  particularize.  Birmingham  first  became  a 
circuit  town  in  the  year  1884,  and  the  work  there  became, 
by  arrangement,  the  joint  property  of  the  Midland  and  Oxford 
drcuits.  There  are  alternative  assize  towns  in  the  following 
counties,  viz.: — On  the  Western  drcuit,  Salisbury  and  Devizes 
for  Wiltshire,  and  Wells  and  Taunton  for  Somerset;  on  the 
South-Eastem,  Ipswich  and  Bury  St  Edmunds  for  Suffolk; 
on  the  North  Wales  drcuit,  Welshpool  and  Newtown  for  Mont- 
gomery; and  on  the  South  Wales  circuit,  Cardiff  and  Swansea 
for  Glamorgan. 

According  to  the  arrangements  in  force  in  1909  there  are 
four  assizes  in  each  year.  There  are  two  prindpal  assizes,  viz. 
the  winter  assizes,  beginning  in  January,  and  the  summer  assizes, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  May.  At  these  two  assizes  criminal  and 
civil  business  is  disposed  of  in  all  the  drcuits.  There  are  two 
other  assizes,  viz.  the  autumn  assizes  and  the  Easter  assizes. 
The  autimin  assizes  are  regulated  by  acts  of  1876  and  1877 
(Winter  Assizes  Acts  1876  and  1877),  and  orders  of  council  made 
under  the  former  act.  They  are  held  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales,  but  for  the  purpose  of  these  assizes  the  work  is  to  a 
large  extent  "  grouped,"  so  that  not  every  county  has  a  separate 
assize.    For  example,  on  the  South-Eastern  drcuit  Huntingdon 
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is  grouped  with  Cambridge;  on  the  Midland,  Rutland  is  grouped 
with  Lincoln;  on  the  Northern,  Westmorland  is  grouped  with 
Cumberland;  and  the  North  Wales  and  South  Wales  circuits 
are  united,  and  no  assizes  are  held  at  some  of  the  smaller  towns. 
At  these  assizes  criminal  business  only  is  taken,  except  at 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Swansea,  Birmingham  and  Leeds. 
The  Easter  assizes  are  held  in  April  and  May  on  two  circuits 
only,  viz.  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  the  Northern  and  at 
Leeds  on  the  North-Eastem.  Both  civil  and  criminal  business 
is  taken  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  but  criminal  business 
only  at  Leeds. 

Other  changes  were  made,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
complete  interruption  of  the  London  sittings  in  the  common  law 
division  by  the  absence  of  the  judges  on  circuit.  The  assizes 
were  so  arranged  as  to  commence  on  different  dates  in  the  various 
circuits.  For  example,  the  summer  assizes  begin  in  the  South- 
Eastem  and  Western  circuits  on  the  29th  of  May;  in  the 
Northern  circuit  on  the  28th  of  Jime;  in  the  Midland  and 
Oxford  circuits  on  the  i6th  of  Jime;  in  the  North-Eastem 
circuit  on  the  6th  of  July;  in  the  North  Wales  circuit  on  the 
7th  of  July;  and  in  the  South  Wales  circuit  on  the  nth  of  Jidy. 
Again,  there  has  been  a  continuous  development  of  what  may 
be  called  the  single-judge  system.  In  the  early  days  of  the  new 
order  the  members  of  the  court  of  appeal  and  the  judges  of  the 
chancery  division  shared  the  circuit  work  with  the  judges  in  the 
common  law  division.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  The  assize  work  was  not  familiar  and  was  un- 
congenial to  the  chancery  judges,  who  had  but  little  training 
or  experience  to  fit  them  for  it.  Arrears  increased  in  chancery, 
and  the  appeal  court  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  strength  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  practice  was  discontinued 
in  or  about  the  year  1884.  The  appeal  and  chancery  judges  were 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  going  on  circuit,  and  an  arrangement 
was  made  by  the  treasury  for  making  an  allowance  for  exp>enses 
of  circuit  to  the  common  law  judges,  on  whom  the  whole  work 
of  the  assizes  was  thrown.  la  order  to  cope  with  the  assize 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  common  law  sittings  going 
in  London,  an  experiment,  which  had  been  previously  tried 
by  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Cross  (then  home  secretary)  and 
discontinued,  was  revived.  Instead  of  two  judges  going  together 
to  each  assize  town,  it  was  arranged  that  one  judge  should  go 
by  himself  to  certain  selected  places — ^practically,  it  may  be 
said,  to  all  except  the  more  important  provincial  centres.  The 
only  places  to  which  two  judges  now  go  are  Exeter,  Winchester, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Stafford,  Birming- 
ham, Newcastle,  Durham,  York,  Leeds,  Chester,  and  Cardiff  or 
Swansea. 

It  could  scarcely  be  said  that,  even  with  the  amendments 
introduced  under  orders  in  council,  the  circuit  system  was  alto- 
gether satisfactory  or  that  the  last  word  had  been  pronounced 
on  the  subject .  In  the  first  report  of  the  Judicature  Commission , 
dated  March  25th,  1869,  p.  17  {Pari,  Papers,  1868-1869),  the 
majority  report  that  "  the  necessity  for  holding  assizes  in  every 
county  without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted in  such  coimty  leads,  in  our  judgment,  to  a  great  waste  of 
judicial  strength  and  a  great  loss  of  time  in  going  from  one 
circuit  town  to  another,  and  causes  much  unnecessary  cost  and 
inconvenience  to  those  whose  attendance  is  necessary  or  cus- 
tomary at  the  assizes.''  And  in  their  second  report,  dated  July  3rd, 
1872  (Pari,  Papers,  1872,  vol.  xx.),  they  dwell  upon  the  advis- 
ability of  grouping  or  a  discontinuance  of  holding  assizes  ^^  in 
several  counties,  for  example,  Rutland  and  Westmorland,  where 
it  is  manifestly  an  idle  waste  of  time  and  money  to  have  assizes.'' 
It  is  thought  that  the  grouping  of  coxmties  which  has  been  effected 
for  the  autumn  assizes  might  be  carried  still  further  and  applied 
to  all  the  assizes;  and  that  the  system  of  holding  the  assizes 
alternately  in  one  of  two  towns  within  a  county  might  be  extended 
to  two  towns  in  adjoining  counties,  for  example,  Gloucester 
and  Worcester.  The  facility  of  railway  commimication  renders 
this  reform  comparatively  easy,  and  reforms  in  this  direction 
have  been  approved  by  the  judges,  but  ancient  custom  and 
local  patriotism,  interests,  or  susceptibility  bar  the  way.    The 


Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  Act  1908  contributed  something 
to  reform  by  dispensing  with  the  obligation  to  hold  assizes 
at  a  fixed  date  if  there  is  no  business  to  be  transacted.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  single-judge  system  has  been  altogether 
a  success.  When  there  is  only  one  judge  for  both  civil  and 
criminal  work,  he  properly  takes  the  criminal  business  first. 
He  can  fix  only  approximately  the  time  when  he  can  hope  to 
be  free  for  the  civil  business.  If  the  calendar  is  exceptionally 
heavy  or  one  or  more  of  the  criminal  cases  prove  to  be  unex- 
pectedly long  (as  may  easily  happen),  the  civil  business  necessarily 
gets  squeezed  into  the  short  residue  of  the  allotted  time.  Suitors 
and  their  solicitors  and  witnesses  are  kept  waiting  for  days,  and 
after  all  perhaps  it  proves  to  be  impossible  for  the  judge  to  take 
the  case,  and  a  '^  remanet  "  is  the  result.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
persons  of  experience  that  the  result  has  imdoubtedly  been  to 
drive  to  London  much  of  the  civil  business  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  provinces,  and  ought  to  be  tried  there,  and  thus 
at  once  to  increase  the  burden  on  the  judges  and  jurymen  in 
London,  and  to  increase  the  costs  of  the  trial  of  the  actions  sent 
there.  Some  persons  advocate  the  continuous  sittings  of  the 
high  court  in  certain  centres,  such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool^ 
Leeds,  Newcastle,  Birmingham  and  Bristol,  or  (in  fact)  a  de- 
centralization of  the  judicial  system.  There  is  already  an  excel- 
lent court  for  chancery  cases  for  Lancashire  in  the  county 
palatine  court,  presided  over  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  with  a 
local  bar  which  has  produced  many  men  of  great  ability  and 
even  eminence.  The  Durham  chancery  court  is  also  capable 
of  development.  Another  suggestion  has  been  made  for  con- 
tinuous circuits  throughout  the  legal  year,  so  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  judges,  according  to  a  rota,  should  be  continuously 
in  the  provinces  while  the  remaining  judges  did  the  London 
business.  The  value  of  this  suggestion  woidd  depend  on  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  cases  which  might  thus  be  tried  in  the 
country  in  relief  of  the  London  list.  This  estimate  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make.  The  opinion  has  also  been  expressed  that  it 
is  essential  in  any  changes  that  may  be  made  to  retain  the 
occasional  administration  by  judges  of  the  high  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  both  in  populous  centres  and  in  remote  places.  It 
promotes  a  belief  in  the  importance  and  dignity  of  justice  and 
the  care  to  be  given  to  all  matters  affecting  a  citizen's  life, 
liberty  or  character.  It  also  does  something,  by  the  example 
set  by  judges  in  coimtry  districts,  to  check  any  tendency  to 
undue  severity  of  sentences  in  offences  against  prop>erty. 

Counsel  are  not  expected  to  practise  on  a  circuit  other  than 
that  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves,  imless  they  receive 
a  special  retainer.  They  are  then  said  to  "  go  special,"  and  the 
fee  in  such  a  case  is  one  hundred  guineas  for  a  king's  counsel, 
and  fifty  guineas  for  a  junior.  It  is  customary  to  employ  one 
member  of  the  circuit  on  the  side  on  which  the  counsel  comes 
special.  Certain  rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Bar  Com- 
mittee for  regulating  the  practice  as  to  retainers  on  circuit, 
(i)  A  special  retainer  must  be  given  for  a  particular  assize  (a 
circuit  retainer  will  not,  however,  make  it  compulsory  upon 
counsel  retained  to  go  the  circuit,  but  will  give  the  right  to 
counsel's  services  should  he  attend  the  assize  and  the  case  be 
entered  for  trial);  (2)  if  the  venue  is  changed  to  another  place 
on  the  same  circuit,  a  fresh  retainer  is  not  required;  (3)  if  the 
action  is  not  tried  at  the  assize  for  which  the  retainer  is  given, 
the  retainer  must  be  renewed  for  every  subsequent  assize  until 
the  action  is  disposed  of,  unless  a  brief  has  been  delivered; 
(4)  a  retainer  may  be  given  for  a  future  assize,  without  a  retainer 
for  an  intervening  assize,  unless  notice  of  trial  is  given  for  such 
intervening  assize.  There  are  also  various  regulations  enforced 
by  the  discipline  of  the  circuit  bar  mess. 

In  the  United  States  the  English  circuit  system  still  exists 
in  some  states,  as  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  judges  sit  in 
succession  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state.  The  term  circuU 
courts  applies  distinctively  in  America  to  a  certain  class  of 
inferior  federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  exercising  juris- 
diction, concurrently  with  the  state  courts,  in  certain  matters 
where  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  litigation,  or  in  cases 
of  crime  against  the  United  States.    The  circuit  courts  act  in 
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nine  judicial  circuits,  divided  as  follows:  jsi  circuit,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island;  2nd  circuit, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont;  jrd  circuU,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania;  4ih  circuit,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia;  5th  circuit,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas;  6tk  circuit, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee;  fth  circuit,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin;  ^th  circuit,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Okla- 
homa, Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming;  pth 
circuit,  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Hawaii.  A  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals is  made  up  of  three  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  the 
judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  circuit,  and  the  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  allotted  to  the  circuit. 

In  Scotland  the  judges  of  the  supreme  criminal  court,  or  high 
court  of  justiciary,  form  also  three  separate  circuit  courts, 
consisting  of  two  judges  each;  and  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Lothians,  is  divided  into  corresponding  districts, 
called  the  Northern,  Western  and  Southern  circuits.  On  the 
Northern  circuit,  courts  are  held  at  Inverness,  Perth,  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen;  on  the  Western,  at  Glasgow,  Stirling  and 
Inveraray;  and  on  the  Southern,  at  Dumfries,  Jedburgh  and  Ayr. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  the  North-East  and  the  North- West 
circuits,  and  those  of  Leinster,  Connaught  and  Munster. 

CIRCULAR  NOTE,  a  documentary  request  by  a  bank  to  its 
foreign  correspondents  to  pay  a  specified  sum  of  money  to  a 
named  person.  The  person  in  whose  favour  a  cjrcidar  note  is 
issued  is  furnished  with  a  letter  (containing  the  signature  of  an 
official  of  the  bank  and  the  person  named)  called  a  letter  of 
indication,  which  is  usually  referred  to  in  the  circular  note, 
and  must  be  produced  on  presentation  of  the  note.  Circular 
notes  are  generally  issued  against  a  payment  of  cash  to  the 
amount  of  the  notes,  but  the  notes  need  not  necessarily  be 
cashed,  but  may  be  returned  to  the  banker  in  exchange  for  the 
amoimt  for  which  they  were  originally  issued.  A  forged  signature 
on  a  circular  note  conveys  no  right,  and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
payer  to  see  that  payment  is  made  to  the  proper  person,  he 
cannot  recover  the  amount  of  a  forged  note  from  the  banker 
who  issued  the  note.     (See  also  Letter  of  Credit.) 

CIRCULUS  IN  PROBANDO  (Lat.  for  "  circle  in  proving  "), 
in  logic,  a  phrase  used  to  describe  a  form  of  argiunent  in  which 
the  very  fact  which  one  seeks  to  demonstrate  is  used  as  a  premise, 
i.tf.  as  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  conclusion  is  based. 
This  argument  is  one  form  of  the  fallacy  known  as  petitio 
principii,  "  begging  the  question."  It  is  most  common  in 
lengthy  arguments,  the  complicated  character  of  which  enables 
the  speaker  to  make  his  hearers  forget  the  data  from  which  he 
began.    (See  Fallacy.) 

CIRCUMCISION  (Lat.  circum,  round,  and  caedere,  to  cut), 
the  cutting  off  of  the  foreskin.  This  surgical  operation,  which  is 
commonly  prescribed  for  purely  medical  reasons,  is  also  an 
initiation  or  religious  ceremony  among  Jews  and  Mahommedans, 
and  is  a  widespread  institution  in  many  Semitic  races.  It 
remains,  with  Jews,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  admission  of 
proselytes,  except  in  some  Reformed  commimities.  The  origin 
of  the  rite  among  the  Jews  is  in  Genesis  (xvii.)  placed  in  the  age 
of  Abraham,  and  at  all  events  it  must  have  been  very  ancient, 
for  flint  stones  were  used  in  the  operation  (Exodus  iv.  25; 
Joshua  V.2).  The  narrative  in  Joshua  implies  that  the  custom 
was  introduced  by  him,  not  ihat  it  had  merely  been  in  abeyance 
in  the  Wilderness.  At  Gilgal  he  "  rolled  away  the  reproach  of 
the  Egyptians  "  by  circiuncising  the  people.  This  obviously 
means  that  whereas  the  Egyptians  practised  circumcision  the 
Jews  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  did  not,  and  hence  were  regarded 
with  contempt.  It  was  an  old  theory  (Herodotus  ii.  36)  that 
circumcision  originated  in  Egypt;  at  all  events  it  was  practised 
in  that  coimtry  in  ancient  times  (Ebers,  Egypten  und  die  Bilcher 
Mosis,  i.  278-284),  and  the  same  is  true  at  the  present  day. 
But  it  is  not  generally  thought  probable  that  the  Hebrews 
derived  the  rite  directly  from  the  Egyptians.  As  Driver  puts  it 
(Genesis,  p.  190) :  "  It  is  possible  that,  as  Dillmann  and  Nowack 


suppose,  the  peoples  of  N.  Africa  and  Asia  who  practised  the  rite 
adopted  it  from  the  Egyptians,  but  it  appears  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  world  that  it  must  at  any  rate  in  these  cases  have  originated 
independently."  In  another  biblical  narrative  (Exodus  iv.  25) 
Moses  is  subject  to  the  divine  anger  because  he  had  not  made 
himself  ''  a  bridegroom  of  blood,"  that  is,  had  not  been  circum- 
cised before  his  marriage. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  was  practised  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  with  the  exception  of  the  Philistines.  It  was  an 
ancient  custom  among  the  Arabs,  being  presupposed  in  the 
Koran.  The  only  important  Semitic  peoples  who  most  probably 
did  not  follow  the  rite  were  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
(Sayce,  Babyl.  and  A ssyrians,  p.  47 ) .  Modern  investigations  have 
brought  to  light  many  instances  of  the  prevalence  of  circiuncision 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  facts  are  collected  by  Andr^ 
and  Ploss,  and  go  to  prove  that  the  rite  is  not  only  spread  through 
the  Mahommedan  world  (Turks,  Persians,  Arabs,  &c.),  but  also  is 
practised  by  the  Christian  Abyssinians  and  the  Copts,  as  well 
as  in  central  Australia  and  in  America.  In  central  Australia 
(Sp>encer  and  Gillen,  pp.  212-386)  circumcision  with  a  stone  knife 
must  be  undergone  by  every  youth  before  he  is  reckoned  a  full 
member  of  the  tribe  or  is  permitted  to  enter  on  the  married  state. 
In  other  parts,  too  (e.g.  Loango),  no  imcircumcised  man  may 
marry.  Circumcision  was  known  to  the  Aztecs  (Bancroft, 
Native  Races,  vol.  iii.),  and  is  still  practised  by  the  Caribs  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Tacunas  of  the  Amazon.  The  method  and 
period  of  the  operation  vary  in  important  particulars.  Among 
the  Jews  it  is  performed  in  infancy,  when  the  male  child  is  eight 
days  old.  The  child  is  named  at  the  same  time,  and  the  ceremony 
is  elaborate.  The  child  is  carried  in  to  the  godfather  (sandek, 
a  hebraized  form  of  the  Gr.  awr&cvos,  "  godfather,"  post-class.), 
who  places  the  child  on  a  cushion,  which  he  holds  on  his  knees 
throughout  the  ceremony.  The  operator  {mohel)  uses  a  steel 
knife,  and  pronoimces  various  benedictions  before  and  after  the 
rite  is  performed  (see  S.  Singer,  Authorized  Daily  Prayer  Book, 
pp.  304-307;  an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  domestic  festivities 
and  spiritual  joys  associated  with  the  ceremony  anfbng  medieval 
and  modern  Jews  may  be  read  in  S.  Schechter's  Studies  in 
Judaism,  first  series,  pp.  351  seq.) .  Some  tribes  in  South  America 
and  elsewhere  are  said  to  perform  the  rite  on  the  eighth  day, 
like  the  Jews.  The  Mazequas  do  it  between  the  first  and  second 
months.  Among  the  Bedouins  the  rite  is  performed  on  children 
of  three  years,  amid  dances  and  the  selection  of  brides(Doughty, 
Arabia  Deserta,  i.  340);  among  the  Somalis  the  age  is  seven 
(Reinisch,  Somalisprache,  p.  no).  But  for  the  most  part  the 
tribes  who  perform  the  rite  carry  it  out  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
Many  facts  bearing  on  this  point  are  given  by  B.  Stade  in  Zeit- 
schriftfUr  die  alttest.  Wissenschaft,  vi.  (1886)  pp.  132  seq. 

The  significance  of  the  rite  of  circiuncision  has  been  much 
disputed.  Some  see  in  it  a  tribal  badge.  If  this  be  the  true 
origin  of  circumcision,  it  must  go  back  to  the  time  when  men 
went  about  naked.  Mutilations  (tattooing,  removal  of  teeth 
and  so  forth)  were  tribal  marks,  being  partly  sacrifices  and 
partly  means  of  recognition  (see  Mutilation).  Such  initiatory 
rites  were  often  frightful  ordeals,  in  which  the  neophyte's 
courage  was  severely  tested  (Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites,  p.  310).  Some  regard  circumcision  as  a  substitute  for 
far  more  serious  rites,  including  even  human  sacrifice.  Utilitarian 
explanations  have  also  been  suggested.  Sir  R.  Burton  {Memoirs 
Anthrop.  Soc,  i.  318)  held  that  it  was  introduced  to  promote 
fertility,  and  the  claims  of  cleanliness  have  been  put  forward 
(following  Philo's  example,  see  ed.  Mangey,  ii.  210).  Most 
probably,  however,  circumcision  (which  in  many  tribes  is  per- 
formed on  both  sexes)  was  connected  with  marriage,  and  was  a 
preparation  for  connubium.  It  was  in  Robertson  Smith's  words 
"  originally  a  preliminary  to  marriage,  and  so  a  ceremony  of 
introduction  to  the  full  prerogative  of  manhood,"  the  trans- 
ference to  infancy  among  the  Jews  being  a  later  change.  On 
this  view,  the  decisive  Biblical  reference  would  be  the  Exodus 
passage  (iv.  25),  in  which  Moses  is  represented  as  being  in  danger 
of  his  life  because  he  had  neglected  the  proper  preliminary  to 
marriage.    In  Genesis,  on  the  other  hand,  circiuncision  is  aa 
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external  sign  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  and  later  Judaism 
now  regards  it  in  this  symbolical  sense.  Barton  (SemUic  Origins, 
p.  I  go)  declares  that  "  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  per- 
formed in  Arabia  point  to  the  origin  of  circumcision  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess  of  fertility,  by  which  the  child  was  placed  under 
her  protection  and  its  reproductive  powers  consecrated  to  her 
service."  But  Barton  admits  that  initiation  to  the  connubium 
was  the  primitive  origin  of  the  rite. 

As  regards  the  non-ritual  use  of  male  circumcision,  it  may  be 
added  that  in  recent  years  the  medical  profession  has  been 
responsible  for  its  considerable  extension  among  other  than 
Jewish  children,  the  operation  being  recommended  not  merely 
in  cases  of  malformation,  but  generally  for  reasons  of  health. 

Authorities. — On  the  present  diffusion  of  circumcision  see  H. 
Ploss,  Das  Kind  im  Branch  und  Sitte  der  Volker,  i.  342  sea.,  and  his 
researches  in  Deutsches  Archiv  fur  GeschichU  der  Meaizin,  viii. 
312-344;  Andr6e,  "  Die  Beschneidung "  in  Archiv  fUr  Anthro- 
pologie,  xiii.  ^6;  and  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Tribes  of  Central  Australia, 
The  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  and  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
contain  useful  bibliographies  as  well  as  historical  accounts  of  the 
rite  and  its  ceremonies,  especially  as  concerns  the  Jews.  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  in  particular  ^ves  an  extensive  list  of  books  on  the 
Jewish  customs  connected  with  circumcision,  and  the  various  articles 
m  that  work  are  full  of  valuable  information  (vol.  iv.  pp.  92-102). 
On  the  rite  among  the  Arabs,  see  Wellhausen,  Reste  arabischen 
Heidentums,  154.  (I.  A.) 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  LINES  OF  (from  Lat.  circum,  round, 
and  vallum,  a.  rampart),  in  fortification,  a  continuous  circle  of 
entrenchments  surrounding  a  besieged  place.  "  Lines  of 
Contravallation  "  were  similar  works  by  which  the  besieger  pro- 
tected himself  against  the  attack  of  a  relieving  army  from  any 
quarter.  These  continuous  lines  of  circmnvallation  and  contra- 
vallation were  used  only  in  the  days  of  small  armies  and  small 
fortresses,  and  both  terms  are  now  obsolete. 

CIRCUS  (Lat.  circus,  Gr.  KipKOS  or  KpUos,  a  ring  or  circle; 
probably  "  circus  "  and  "  ring  "  are  of  the  same  origin),  a  space, 
in  the  strict  sense  circular,  but  sometimes  oval  or  even  oblong, 
intended  for  J:he  exhibition  of  races  and  athletic  contests  gener- 
ally. The  circus  differs  from  the  theatre  inasmuch  as  the 
performance  takes  place  in  a  central  circular  space,  not  on  a  stage 
at  one  end  of  the  building. 

I.  In  Roman  antiquities  the  circus  was  a  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  horse  and  chariot  races  and  other  amusements. 
It  consisted  of  tiers  of  seats  running  parallel  with  the  sides  of 
the  course,  and  forming  a  crescent  round  one  of  the  ends.  The 
other  end  was  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  course,  so  that 
the  plan  of  the  whole  had  nearly  the  form  of  an  ellipse  cut  in 
half  at  its  vertical  axis.  Along  the  transverse  axis  ran  a  fence 
(spina)  separating  the  return  course  from  the  starting  one.  The 
straight  end  had  no  scats,  but  was  occupied  by  the  stalls  {carceres) 
where  the  chariots  and  horses  were  held  in  readiness.  This  end 
constituted  also  the  front  of  the  building  with  the  main  entrance. 
At  each  end  of  the  course  were  three  conical  pillars  (metae)  to 
mark  its  limits. 

The  oldest  building  of  this  kind  in  Rome  was  the  Circus 
Maximus,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
hills,  where,  before  the  erection  of  any  permanent  structure, 
races  appear  to  have  been  held  beside  the  altar  of  the  god 
Consus.  The  first  building  is  assigned  to  Tarquin  the  younger, 
but  for  a  long  time  little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  complete 
its  accommodation,  since  it  is  not  till  329  B.C.  that  we  hear 
of  stalls  being  erected  for  the  chariots  and  horses.  It  was  not 
in  fact  till  under  the  empire  that  the  circus  became  a  conspicuous 
public  resort.  Caesar  enlarged  it  to  some  extent,  and  also  made 
a  canal  10  ft.  broad  between  the  lowest  tier  of  seats  {podium) 
and  the  course  as  a  precaution  for  the  spectators'  safety  when 
exhibitions  of  fighting  with  wild  beasts,  such  as  were  afterwards 
confined  to  the  amphitheatre,  took  place.  When  these  exhibi- 
tions were  removed,  and  the  canal  (euripus)  was  no  longer 
necessary,  Nero  had  it  filled  lip.  Augustus  is  said  to  have  placed 
an  obelisk  on  the  spina  between  the  metae,  and  to  have  built  a 
new  pulvinar,  or  imperial  box;  but  if  this  is  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  the  circus  had  been  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  in  31  B.C.,  it  may  be  supposed  that  besides  this  he  had 


restored  it  altogether.  Only  the  lower  tiers  of  seats  were  of 
stone,  the  others  being  of  wood,  and  this,  from  the  liability  to 
fire,  may  account  for  the  frequent  restorations  to  which  the  circus 
was  subject;  it  would  also  explain  the  falling  of  the  seats  by 
which  a  crowd  of  people  were  killed  in  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  apparently  after  a  fire,  the 
carceres  of  stone  (tufa)  were  replaced  by  marble,  and  the  metae 
of  wood  by  gilt  bronze.  Under  Domitian,  again,  after  a  fire,  the 
circus  was  rebuilt  and  the  carceres  increased  to  12  instead 
of  8  as  before.  The  work  was  finished  by  Trajan.  See  further 
for  seating  capacity,  &c.,  Rome:  Archaeology,  §  "  Places  of 
Amusement." 

The  drcus  was  the  only  public  spectacle  at  which  men  and 
women  were  not  separated.  The  lower  seats  were  reserved  for 
persons  of  rank;  there  were  also  various  state  boxes,  e.g.  for 
the  giver  of  the  games  and  his  friends  (called  cubicula  or  suggestus). 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  apart  from  the  racing  must 
have  been  the  spina  or  low  wall  which  ran  down  the  middle 
of  the  course,  with  its  obelisks,  images  and  ornamental  shrines. 
On  it  also  were  seven  figures  of  dolphins  and  seven  oval  objects, 
one  of  which  was  taken  down  at  every  round  made  in  a  race, 
so  that  spectators  might  see  readily  how  the  contest  proceeded. 
The  chariot  race  consisted  of  seven  rounds  of  the  course.  The 
chariots  started  abreast,  but  in  an  oblique  line,  so  that  the  outer 
chariot  might  be  compensated  for  the  wider  circle  it  had  to  make 
at  the  other  end.  Such  a  race  was  called  a  missus,  and  as  many 
as  24  of  these  would  take  place  in  a  day.  The  competitors 
wore  different  colours,  originally  white  and  red  (albata  and 
russaia),  to  which  green  (prasina)  and  blue  (veneta)  were  added. 
Domitian  introduced  two  more  colours,  gold  and  purple  {pur- 
pureus  et  auratus  pannus),  which  probably  fell  into  disuse  after 
his  death.  To  provide  the  horses  and  large  staff  of  attendants 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  rich  capitalists  and  owners  of  studs, 
and  from  this  there  grew  up  in  time  four  select  companies 
(factiones)  of  circus  purveyors,  which  were  identified  with  the 
four  colours,  and  with  which  those  who  organized  the  races  had 
to  contract  for  the  proper  supply  of  horses  and  men.  The  drivers 
(aurigae,  agitatores),  who  were  mostly  slaves,  were  sometimes 
held  in  high  repute  for  their  skill,  although  their  calling  was 
regarded  with  contempt.  The  horses  most  valued  were  those  of 
Sicily,  Spain  and  Cappadocia,  and  great  care  was  taken  in  train- 
ing them.  Chariots  with  two  horses  {bigae)  or  four  {quadrigae) 
were  most  common,  but  sometimes  also  they  had  three  {trigae), 
and  exceptionally  more  than  four  horses.  Occasionally  there 
was  combined  with  the  chariots  a  race  of  riders  {desultores), 
each  rider  having  two  horses  and  leaping  from  one  to  the  other 
during  the  race.  At  certain  of  the  races  the  proceedings  were 
opened  by  a  pompa  or  procession  in  which  images  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  imperial  family  deified  were  conveyed  in  cars  drawn 
by  horses,  mules  or  elephants,  attended  by  the  colleges  of  priests, 
and  led  by  the  presiding  magistrate  (in  some  cases  by  the 
emperor  himself)  seated  in  a  chariot  in  the  dress  and  with  the 
insignia  of  a  triumphator.  The  procession  passed  from  the 
capitol  along  the  forum,  and  on  to  the  circus,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  people  standing  and  clapping  their  hands.  Tlie 
presiding  magistrate  gave  the  signal  for  the  races  by  throwing 
a  white  flag  {mappa)  on  to  the  course. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Circus  Maximus  in  Rome  was  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  erected  221  B.C.,  in  the  censorship  of  C. 
Flaminius,  from  whom  it  may  have  taken  its  name;  cr  the 
name  may  have  been  derived  from  Prata  Flaminia,  where  it 
was  situated,  and  where  also  were  held  plebeian  meetings. 
The  only  games  that  are  positively  known  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  this  circus  were  the  Ludi  Taurii  and  Plebeii.  There  is  no 
mention  of  it  after  the  ist  century.  Its  ruins  were  identified 
in  the  i6th  century  at  S.  Catarina  dei  Funari  and  the  Palazzo 

Mattel. 

A  third  circus  in  Rome  was  erected  by  Caligula  in  the  gardens 

of  Agrippina,  and  was  known  as  the  Circus  Neronis,  from  the 

notoriety  which  it  obtained  through  the  Circensian  pleasures  of 

Nero.     A  fourth  was  constructed  by  Maxentius  outside  the 

I  Porta  Appia  near  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  where  its  ruins 
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are  still,  and  now  a£Eord  the  only  instance  from  which  an  idea 
of  the  ancient  circi  in  Rome  can  be  obtained.  It  was  traced  to 
Caracalla,  till  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  in  1825  showed 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Maxentius.  Old  topographers  speak  of  six 
circi,  but  two  of  these  appear  to  be  imaginary,  the  Circus  Florae 
and  the  Circus  Sallustii. 

Circus  races  were  held  in  connexion  with  the'  following  public 
festivals,  and  generally  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  if  it 
extended  over  more  than  one  day: — (i)  The  Consualia, 
August  2ist,  December  isth;  (2)  Equirria,  February  27th, 
March  14th;  (3)  Lttdi  Romani,  September  4th- 19th;  (4)  Liidi 
Plebeii,  November  4th-i7th;  (5)  Cerialia,  April  I2th-i9th; 
(6)  Ludi  Apollinares,  July  6th- 13th;  (7)  Ludi  Megalenses, 
April  4th-ioth;  (8)  Floralia,  April  28th-May  3rd. 

In  addition  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  (3rd  ed.,  1890), 
see  articles  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dicttonnaire  des  antiquitis, 
Pauly-Wissowa's  RealencydopSdie  der  ciassischen  AUertumsttnssen- 
schafty  iii.  2  (1899),  and  Marquardt,  Romische  Staaisverwaltung,  iii. 
(2nd  ed.,  1885),  p.  504.  For  existing  remains  see  works  quoted 
under  RoBiE:  Archaeology, 

2.  The  Modern  Circus, — The  "  circus  "  in  modern  times  is 
a  form  of  popular  entertainment  which  has  little  in  common 
with  the  institution  of  classical  Rome.  It  is  frequently  nomadic 
in  character,  the  place  of  the  permanent  building  known  to  the 
ancients  as  the  circus  being  taken  by  a  tent,  which  is  carried 
from  place  to  place  and  set  up  temporarily  on  any  site  procurable 
at  country  fairs  or  in  provincial  towns,  and  in  which  spectacular 
performances  are  given  by  a  troupe  employed  by  the  proprietor. 
The  centre  of  the  tent  forms  an  arena  arranged  as  a  horse-ring, 
strewn  with  tan  or  other  soft  substance,  where  the  performances 
take  place,  the  seats  of  the  spectators  being  arranged  in  ascending 
tiers  around  the  central  space  as  in  the  Roman  circus.  The 
traditional  type  of  exhibition  in  the  modem  travelHng  circus 
consists  of  feats  of  horsemanship,  such  as  leaping  through  hoops 
from  the  back  of  a  galloping  horse,  standing  with  one  foot  on 
each  of  two  horses  galloping  side  by  side,  turning  somersaults 
from  a  springboard  over  a  number  of  horses  standing  dose 
together,  or  accomplishing  acrobatic  tricks  on  horseback.  These 
performances,  by  male  and  female  riders,  are  varied  by  the 
introduction  of  horses  trained  to  perform  tricks,  and  by  drolleries 
on  the  part  of  the  clown,  whose  place  in  the  circus  is  as  firmly 
established  by  tradition  as  in  the  pantomime. 

The  popularity  of  the  circus  in  England  may  be  traced  to  that 
kept  by  Philip  Astley  (d.  18 14)  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  i.8th 
century.  Astley  was  followed  by  Ducrow,  whose  feats  of  horse- 
manship had  much  to  do  with  establishing  the  traditions  of  jthe 
circus,  which  were  perpetuated  by  Hengler's  and  Sanger's 
celebrated  shows  in  a  later  generation.  In  America  a  circus-actor 
named  Ricketts  is  said  to  have  performed  before  George  Washing- 
ton in  1780,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  establish- 
ments of  Purdy,  Welch  &  Co.,  and  of  van  Amburgh  gave  a 
wide  popularity  to  the  circus  in  the  United  States.  All  former 
circus-proprietors  were,  however,  far  surpassed  in  enterprise  and 
resource  by  P.  T.  Bamum  (g.v.),  whose  claim  to  be  the  possessor 
of  "  the  greatest  show  on  earth  "  was  no  exaggeration.  The 
influence  of  Bamum,  however,  brought  about  a  considerable 
change  in  the  character  of  the  modem  circus.  In  arenas  too 
large  for  speech  to  be  easily  audible,  the  traditional  comic  dialogue 
of  the  clown  assumed  a  less  prominent  place  than  formerly, 
while  the  vastly  increased  wealth  of  stage  properties  relegated 
to  the  background  the  old-fashioned  equestrian  feats,  which 
were  replaced  by  more  ambitious  acrobatic  performances,  and 
by  exhibitions  of  skill,  strength  and  daring,  requiring  the 
employment  of  immense  numbers  of  performers  and  often  of 
complicated  and  expensive  machinery.  These  tendencies  are, 
as  is  natural,  most  marked  in  shows  given  in  permanent  buildings 
in  large  cities,  such  as  the  London  Hippodrome,  which  was  built 
as  a  combination  of  the  circus,  the  menagerie  and  the  variety 
theatre,  where  wild  animals  such  as  lions  and  elephants  from 
time  to  time  appeared  in  the  ring,  and  where  convulsions  of 
nature  such  as  floods,  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  have 
been  produced  with  an  extraordinary  wealth  of  realistic  display. 
At  the  Hippodrome  in  Paris — unlike  its  London  namesake,  a 


circus  of  the  tme  classical  type  in  which  the  arena  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  seats  of  the  spectators — chariot  races  after 
the  Roman  model  were  held  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  at  which  prizes  of  considerable  value  were  given  by  the 
management. 

CIRENCESTER  (traditionally  pronounced  Ciceter),  a  market 
town  in  the  Cirencester  parliamentary  division  of  Gloucestershire, 
England,  on  the  river  Churn,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  93  m. 
W.N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  7536.  It  is 
served  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Westem  railway,  and  there  is 
also  a  station  on  the  Midland  and  South-Westem  Junction 
railway.  This  is  an  ancient  and  prosperous  market  town  of 
picturesque  old  houses'  clustering  round  a  fine  parish  church, 
with  a  high  embattled  tower,  and  a  remarkable  south  porch  with 
parvise.  The  church  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  and  among  its 
numerous  chapels  that  of  St  Catherine  has  a  beautiful  roof  of 
fan-tracery  in  stone  dated  1508.  Of  the  abbey  founded  in 
1 117  by  Henry  I.  there  remain  a  Norman  gateway  and  a  few 
capitals.  There  are  two  good  museums  containing  mosaics, 
inscriptions,  carved  and  sculptured  stones,  and  many  smaller 
remains,  for  the  town  was  the  Roman  Corinium  or  Durocornovium 
Dobunorum.  Little  trace  of  Corinium,  however,  can  be  seen 
in  sitUy  except  the  amphitheatre  and  some  indications  of  the  walls. 
To  the  west  of  the  town  is  Cirencester  House,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Bathurst.  The  first  Lord  Bathurst  (1684-1775)  devoted  himself 
to  beautifying  the  fine  demesne  of  Oakley  Park,  which  he 
planted  and  adorned  with  remarkable  artificial  mins.  This 
nobleman,  who  became  baron  in  171 1  and  earl  in  1772,  was  a 
patron  of  art  and  literature  no  less  than  a  statesman:  and  Pope, 
a  frequent  visitor  here,  was  allowed  to  design  the  building  known 
as  Pope's  Seat,  in  the  park,  commanding  a  splendid  prospect 
of  woods  and  avenues.  Swift  was  another  appreciative  visitor. 
The  house  contains  portraits  by  Lawrence,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Lely,  Reynolds,  Hoppner,  Kneller  and  many  others. 
A  mile  west  of  the  town  is  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
incorporated  by  charter  in  1845.  Its  buildings  include  a  chapel, 
a  dining  hall,  a  library,  a  lecture  theatre,  laboratories,  class- 
rooms, private  studies  and  dormitories  for  the  students,  apart- 
ments for  resident  professors,  and  servants'  oflBces;  also  a 
museum  containing  a  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological 
preparations,  and  mineralogical,  botanical  and  geological  speci- 
mens. The  college  farm  comprises  500  acres,  450  of  which 
are  arable;  and  on  it  are  the  well-appointed  farm-buildings 
and  the  veterinary  hospital.  Besides  agriculture,  the  course  of 
instmction  at  the  college  includes  chemistry,  natural  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  natural  history,  mensuration,  surveying 
and  drawing,  and  other  subjects  of  practical  importance  to  the 
farmer,  proficiency  in  which  is  tested  by  means  of  sessional 
examinations.  The  industries  of  Cirencester  comprise  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  It  has  connexion  by  a  branch  canal 
with  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal. 

Corinium  was  a  flourishing  Romano-British  town,  at  first 
perhaps  a  cavalry  post,  but  afterwards,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  period,  purely  a  civilian  city.  At  Ched worth,  7  m. 
N.E.,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  Roman  villas  in  England, 
Cirencester  {Cimeceaster^  Cyrenceaster,  Cyringceaster)  is  described 
in  Domesday  as  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown.  The  manor  was 
granted  by  William  I.  to  William  Fitzosbern;  on  reverting  to 
the  crown  it  was  given  in  11 89,  with  the  township,  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  abbey  founded  here  by  Henry  I.  The  struggle  of  the 
townsmen  to  prove  that  Cirencester  v/as  a  borough  probably 
began  in  the  same  year,  when  they  were  amerced  for  a  false 
presentment.  Four  inquisitions  during  the  13th  century  sup- 
ported the  abbot's  claims,  yet  in  1343  the  townsmen  declared 
in  a  chancery  bill  of  complaint  that  Cirencester  was  a  borough 
distinct  from  the  manor,  belonging  to  the  king  but  usurped  by 
the  abbot,  who  since  1308  had  abated  their  court  of  provostry. 
Accordingly  they  produced  a  copy  of  a  forged  charter  from 
Henry  I.  to  the  town;  the  court  ignored  this  and  the  abbot 
obtained  a  new  charter  and  a  writ  of  supersedeas.  For  their 
success  against  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  Henry  IV.  in 
1403    gave    the    townsmen   a   gild    merchant,    although    two 
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inquisitions  reiterated  the  abbot's  rights.  These  were  confirmed 
in  1408-1409  and  1413;  in  1418  the  charter  was  annulled,  and 
in  1477  parliament  declared  that  Cirencester  was  not  corporate. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  re-establish  the  gild 
merchant,  the  government  in  1 592  was  vested  in  the  bailiff  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Cirencester  became  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  1572,  returning  two  members,  but  was  deprived  of  repre- 
sentation in  1885,  Besides  the  "  new  market  "  of  Domesday 
Book  the  abbots  obtained  charters  in  121 5  and  1253  for  fairs 
during  the  octaves  of  All  Saints  and  St  Thomas  the  Martyr. 
The  wool  trade  gave  these  great  importance;  in  1341  there 
were  ten  wool  merchants  in  Cirencester,  and  Leland  speaks  of 
the  abbots'  cloth-mill,  while  Camden  caUs  it  the  greatest  market 
for  wool  in  England. 

See  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological 
Society,  vols,  ii.,  ix.,  xviii. 

CIRILLO,  DOMENICO  (i  739-1 799),  Italian  physician  and 
patriot,  was  bom  at  Grumo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Appointed 
while  yet  a  young  man  to  a  botanical  professorship,  CiriUo  went 
some  years  afterwards  to  England,  where  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  France.  On  his  return  to  Naples 
he  was  appointed  successively  to  the  chairs  of  practical  and 
theoretical  medicine.  He  wrote  voluminously  and  weU  on 
scientific  subjects  and  secured  an  extensive  medical  practice. 
On  the  French  occupation  of  Naples  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  Parthenopean  republic  (1799),  CiriUo,  after  at  first  refusing 
to  take  part  in  the  new  government,  consented  to  be  chosen  a 
representative  of  the  people  and  became  a  member  of  the 
legislative  commission,  of  which  he  was  eventually  elected 
president.  On  the  abandonment  of  the  republic  by  the  French 
(June  1799),  Cardinal  RufFo  and  the  army  of  King  Ferdinand 
IV.  returned  to  Naples,  and  the  Republicans  withdrew,  ill-armed 
and  inadequately  provisioned,  to  the  forts.  After  a  short  siege 
they  surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  life  and  liberty  being 
guaranteed  them  by  the  signatures  of  Ruffo,  of  Foote,  and  of 
Micheroux.  But  the  arrival  of  Nelson  changed  the  complexion 
of  affairs,  and  he  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation.  Secure 
under  the  British  flag,  Ferdinand  and  his  wife,  CaroKne  of 
Austria,  showed  themselves  eager  for  revenge,  and  CiriUo  was 
involved  with  the  other  republicans  in  the  vengeance  of  the 
royal  family.  He  asked  Lady  Hamilton  (wife  of  the  British 
minister  to  Naples)  to  intercede  on  his  behalf,  but  Nelson  wrote 
in  reference  to  the  petition:  "  Domenico  Cirillo,  who  had  been 
the  king's  physician,  might  have  been  saved,  but  that  he  chose 
to  play  the  fool  and  lie,  denying  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
speeches  against  the  government,  and  saying  that  he  only  took 
care  of  the  poor  in  the  hospitals  "  (Nelson  and  the  Neapolitan 
Jacobins,  Navy  Records  Society,  1903).  He  was  condemned 
and  hanged  on  the  29th  of  October  1799.  Cirillo,  whose  favourite 
study  was  botany,  and  who  was  recognized  as  an  entomologist 
by  Linnaeus,  left  many  books,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  all  of  them 
treating  of  medical  and  scientific  subjects,  and  all  of  little  value 
now.  Exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
Virtii  morali  delV  AsinOy  a  pleasant  philosophical  pamphlet 
remarkable  for  its  double  charm  of  sense  and  style.  He  in- 
troduced many  medical  innovations  into  Naples,  particularly 
inoculation  for  smallpox. 

See  C.  Giglioli,  Naples  in  1700  (London,  1901) ;  L.  Conforti,  Napdi 
net  i/QQ  (Naples,  1889) ;  C.  Tivaroni,  V  Italia  durante  il  domtnio 
francesey  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-204.  Also  under  Naples;  Nelson  and 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples. 

CIRQUE  (Lat.  circtiSy  ring),  a  French  word  used  in  physical 
geography  to  denote  a  semicircular  crater-like  amphitheatre 
at  the  head  of  a  valley,  or  in  the  side  of  a  glaciated  mountain. 
The  valley  cirque  is  characteristic  of  calcareous  districts.  In 
the  Chiltem  HiUs  especially,  and  generally  along  the  chalk 
escarpments,  a  flat-bottomed  valley  with  an  intermittent 
stream  winds  into  the  hill  and  ends  suddenly  in  a  cirque.  There 
is  an  excellent  example  at  Ivinghoe,  Buckinghamshire,  where 
it  appears  as  though  an  enormous  flat-bottomed  scoop  had  been 
driven  into  the  hillside  and  dragged  outwards  to  the  plain.  In 
all  cases  it  is  found  that  the  valley  floor  consists  of  hard  or 


impervious  rock  above  which  lies  a  permeable  or  soluble  stratum 
of  considerable  thickness.  In  the  case  of  the  chalk  hills  the 
upper  strata  are  very  porous,  and  the  descending  water  with 
atmospheric  and  humous  acids  in  solution  has  great  solvent 
power.  During  the  winter  this  upper  layer  becomes  saturated 
and  some  of  the  water  drains  away  along  joints  in  the  escarpment. 
An  underground  stream  is  thus  developed  carrying  away  a  great 
deal  of  material  in  solution,  and  in  consequence  the  ground  above 
slowly  collapses  over  the  stream,  while  the  cirque  at  the  head, 
where  the  stream  issues,  gradually  works  backward  and  may 
pass  completely  through  the  hills,  leaving  a  gap  of  which  another 
drainage  system  may  take  p>ossession.  In  the  limestone  country 
of  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  many  small  intermittent  tributary 
streams  are  headed  by  cirques,  and  some  of  the  longer  dry  valleys 
have  springs  issuing  from  beneath  their  lower  ends,  the  dry 
vaUeys  being  collapsed  areas  above  undergroimd  streams  not 
yet  revealed.  In  this  case  the  pervious  limestone  is  underlain 
by  beds  of  impervious  clay.  There  are  many  of  these  in  the 
Jura  Mountains.  The  Cirque  de  St  Sulpice  is  a  fine  example 
where  the  impervious  bed  is  a  marly  clay. 

The  origin  of  the  glacial  cirque  is  entirely  different  and  is 
said  by  W.  D.  Johnson  (Journal  of  Geology ,  xii.  No.  7,  1904)  to 
be  due  to  basal  sapping  and  erosion  under  the  bergschrund  of 
the  glacier.  In  this  he  is  supported  by  G.  K.  Gilbert  in  the  same 
journal,  who  produces  some  remarkable  examples  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  where  the  mountain  fragments 
have  been  left  behind  "  like  a  sheet  of  dough  upon  a  board  after 
the  biscuit  tin  has  done  its  work  ";  so  that  above  the  head 
of  the  glaciers  "  the  rock  detail  is  rugged  and  splintered  but  its 
general  effect  is  that  of  a  great  symmetrical  arc."  Descending 
one  of  the  bergschrunds  of  Mt.  Lyell  to  a  depth  of  150  ft., 
Johnson  found  a  rock  floor  cumbered  with  ice  and  blocks  of 
rock  and  the  rock  face  a  literally  vertical  cliff  "  much  riven,  its 
fracture  planes  outlining  sharp  angular  masses  in  all  stages  of 
displacement  and  dislodgment."  Judging  from  these  facts, 
he  interprets  the  deep  valleys  with  cirques  at  their  head  in 
formerly  glaciated  regions  where  at  the  head  there  is  a  "  reversed 
grade  "  of  slope,  as  due  to  ice-erosion  at  valley-heads  where 
scour  is  impossible  at  the  sides  of  the  mountain  but  strongest 
under  the  glacier  head  where  the  ice  is  deepest.  The  opponents 
of  ice-erosion  nevertheless  recognize  the  very  frequent  occurrence 
of  glacial  cirques  often  containing  small  lakes  such  as  that 
under  Cader  Idris  in  Wales,  or  at  the  head  of  Little  Timber 
Creek,  Montana,  and  numerous  examples  in  Alpine  districts. 

CIRTA  (mod.  Consiantine,  g.v.)y  an  ancient  city  of  Numidia, 
in  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Massyli.  It  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  the  strongest  position  in  Numidia,  and  was  made 
by  them  the  converging  point  of  all  their  great  military  roads 
in  that  country.  By  the  early  emperors  it  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay,  but  was  afterwards  restored  by  Constantine,  from 
whom  it  took  its  modem  name. 

CISSEY»  ERNEST  LOUIS  OCTAVE  GOURTOT  DE  (18 10-1882), 
French  general,  was  born  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  September 
18 10,  and  after  passing  through  St  Cyr,  entered  the  army  in 
1832,  becoming  captain  in  1839.  He  saw  active  service  in  Algeria, 
and  became  chef  d'escadron  in  1849  and  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1850.  He  took  part  as  a  colonel  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Inkerman  received  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
In  1863  he  was  promoted  general  of  division.  When  the  Franco- 
German  War  broke  out  in  1870,  de  Cissey  was  given  a  divisional 
command  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  was  included  in 
the  surrender  of  Bazaine's  army  at  Metz.  He  was  released  from 
captivity  only  at  the -end  of  the  war,  and  on  his  return  was  at 
once  appointed  by  the  Versailles  government  to  a  command 
in  the  army  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  Commune,  a  task 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  displayed  great  rigour.  From  July 
1871  de  Cissey  sat  as  a  deputy,  and  he  had  already  become 
minister  of  war.  He  occupied  this  post  several  times  during  the 
critical  period  of  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army.  In 
1880,  whilst  holding  the  command  of  the  XI.  corps  at  Nantes, 
he  was  accused  of  having  relations  with  a  certain  Baroness 
Kaula,  who  was  said  to  be  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  Germany,  and 
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he  was  in  consequence  relieved  from  duty.  An  inquiry  subse- 
quently held  resulted  in  de  Cissey's  favour  (1881).  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  June  1882  at  Paris. 

CISSOID  (from  the  Gr.  lUffQbiy  ivy,  and  Mo/s^  form),  a 
curve  invented  by  the  Greek  mathematician  Diodes  about 
180  B.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  lines,  and  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
duplicating  the  cube.  It  was  further  investigated  by  John  Wallis, 
Christiaan  Huygens  (who  determined  the  length  of  any  arc  in 
1657),  and  Pierre  de  Fermat  (who  evaluated  the  area  between 
the  curve  and  its  asymptote  in  1661).  It  is  constructed  in  the 
following  manner.  Let  APB  be  a  semicircle,  BT  the  tangent 
at  B,  and  APT  a  line  cutting  the  circle  in  P  and  BT  at  T;  take 

a  point  Q  on  AT  so  that  AQ  always  equals 
I  PT;  then  the  locus  of  Q  is  the  dssoid. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  devised  the  following 
mechanical  construction.  Take  a  rod  LMN 
bent  at  right  angles  at  M,  such  that 
MN=AB;  let  the  leg  LM  always  pass 
through  a  fixed  point  O  on  AB  produced 
such  that  OA=CA,  where  C  is  the  middle 
point  of  AB,  and  cause  N  to  travd  along 
the  line  perpendicular  to  AB  at  C;  then 
the  midpoint  of  MN  traces  the  cissoid. 
The  curve  is  S3anmetrical  about  the  axis 
of  X,  and  consists  of  two  infinite  branches 
asymptotic  to  the  line  BT  and  forming  a 
cusp  at  the  origin.  The  cartesian  equation, 
when  A  is  the  origin  and  AB'^aa,  is 
y*(  2a— «)=«•;  the  polar  equation  is  r^  2a  sin  B  tan  B.  The 
dssoid  is  the  first  positive  pedal  of  the  parabola  3^+8ax=o 
for  the  vertex,  and  the  inverse  of  the  parabola  ^^Sax,  the 
vertex  bdng  the  centre  of  inversion,  and  the  semi-latus  rectum 
the  constant  of  inversion.  The  area  between  the  curve  and  its 
asymptote  is  3x0^,  i.e.  three  times  the  area  of  the  generating 
drde. 

The  term  dssoid  has  been  given  in  modem  times  to  oirves 
generated  in  similar  manner  from  other  figures  than  the  drde, 
and  the  form  described  above  is  distinguished  as  the  cissoid  of 
Diodes. 

A  cissoid  angle  is  the  angle  induded  between  the  concave  sides 
of  two  intersecting  curves;  the  convex  sides  indude  the  sisiroid 
angle. 

See  John  Wallis,  Collected  Works,  vol.  i.  ;  T.  H.  Eagles,  Plane 
Curves  (1885). 

CIS-SUTLEJ  STATES,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Punjab, 
India.  The  name,  now  obsolete,  came  into  use  in  1809,  when  the 
Sikh  chiefs  south  of  the  Sutlej  passed  under  British  protection, 
and  was  generally  applied  to  the  country  south  of  the  Sutlej 
and  north  of  the  Delhi  territory,  botmded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Himalayas,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sirsa  district.  Before  1846  the 
greater  part  of  this  territory  as  independent,  the  chiefs  being 
subject  merdy  to  control  from  a  political  officer  stationed  at 
Umballa,  and  styled  the  agent  of  the  governor-general  for  the 
Cis-Sutlej  states.  After  the  first  Sikh  War  the  full  administration 
of  the  territory  became  vested  in  this  officer.  In  1849  occurred 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  when  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  com- 
missionership,  comprising  the  districts  of  Umballa,  Ferozepore, 
Ludhiana,  Thanesar  and  Simla,  was  incorporated  with  the  new 
province.  The  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  this  division 
until  1862,  when,  owing  to  Ferozepore  having  been  transferred 
to  the  Lahore,  and  a  part  of  Thanesar  to  the  Delhi  division,  it 
ceased  to  be  appropriate.  Since  then,  the  tract  remaining  has 
been  known  as  the  Umballa  division.  Patiala,  Jind  and  Nabha 
were  appointed  a  separate  political  agency  in  1901.  Exduding 
Bahawalpur,  for  which  there  is  no  political  agent,  and  Chamba, 
the  other  states  are  grouped  under  the  commissioners  of  Jullunder 
and  Delhi,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Simla  hill  states. 

CIST  (Gr.  KUrrn,  Lat.  cista,  a  box;  d.  Ger.  Kiste,  Welsh  kist- 
vaen,  stone-coffin,  and  also  the  other  Eng.  form  "  chest "),  in 
Greek  archaeology,  a  wicker-work  receptade  used  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  and  other  mysteries  to  carry  the  sacred  vessds;  also, 


in  the  archaeology  of  prehistoric  man,  a  coffin  formed  of  flat 
stones  placed  edgeways  with  another  flat  stone  for  a  cover* 
The  word  is  also  used  for  a  sepulchral  chamber  cut  in  the  rock 
(see  Coffin). 

'^  Cistern,'^  the  common  term  for  a  water-tank,  is  a  derivation 
of  the  same  word  (Lat.  cistema;  d.  "cave"  and  "cavern"). 

CISTERCIANS,  otherwise  Gs£y  or  White  Monks  (from  the 
colour  of  the  habit,  over  which  is  worn  a  black  scapidar  or  apron). 
In  1098  St  Robert,  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  at  flrst 
a  Benedictine  monk,  and  then  abbot  of  certain  hermits  settled  at 
Molesme  near  Ch4tillon,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  of 
life  and  observance  there,  migrated  with  twenty  of  the  monks 
to  a  swampy  place  called  Clteaux  in  the  diocese  of  Ch&lons,  not 
far  from  Dijon.  Count  Odo  of  Burgundy  here  built  them  a 
monastery,  and  they  began  to  live  a  life  of  strict  observance 
according  to  the  letter  of  St  Benedict's  rule.  In  the  following 
year  Robert  was  compelled  by  papal  authority  to  return  to 
Molesme,  and  Alberic  succeeded  him  as  abbot  of  Clteaux  and 
hdd  the  office  till  his  death  in  1109,  when  the  Englishman  St 
Stephen  Harding  became  abbot,  until  1134.  For  some  years 
the  new  institute  seemed  little  likdy  to  prosp>er;  few  novices 
came,  and  in  the  first  years  of  Stephen's  abbacy  it  seemed 
doomed  to  failure.  In  11 12,  however,  St  Bernard  and  thirty 
others  offered  themsdves  to  the  monastery,  and  a  rapid  and 
wonderful  devdopment  at  once  set  in.  The  next  three  years 
witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  four  great  "  daughter-houses  of 
Clteaux " — La  Fert6,  Pontigny,  Clairvaux  and  Morimond. 
At  Stephen's  death  there  were  over  30  Cisterdan  houses;  at 
Bernard's  (11 54)  over  280;  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  over 
500;  and  the  Cisterdaninfluencein  the  Church  more  than  kept 
pace  with  this  material  expansion,  so  that  St  Bernard  saw  one  of 
his  monks  ascend  the  papal  chair  as  Eugenius  III. 

The  keynote  of  Cisterdan  life  was  a  return  to  a  literal  observ- 
ance of  St  Benedict's  rule — ^how  literal  may  be  seen  from  the  con- 
troversy between  St  Bernard  and  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of 
Climy  (see  Maitland,  Dark  Ages,  §  xxii.).  The  Cistercians  rejected 
alike  all  mitigations  and  all  developments,  and  tried  to  reproduce 
the  life  exactly  as  it  had  been  in  St  Benedict's  time,  indeed  in 
various  points  they  went  beyond  it  in  austerity.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  reform  was  the  return  to  manual  labour, 
and  espedally  to  fidd-work,  which  became  a  spedal  characteristic 
of  Cistercian  life.  In  order  to  make  time  for  this  work  they  cut 
away  the  accretions  to  the  divine  office  which  had  been  steadily 
growing  during  three  centiuies,  and  in  Cluny  and  the  other 
Black  Monk  monasteries  had  come  to  exceed  greatly  in  length 
the  regular  canonical  office:  one  only  of  these  accretions  did 
they  retain,  the  daily  redtation  of  the  Office  of  the  Dead  (Edm. 
Bishop,  Origin  of  the  Primer ,  Early  English  Text  Sodety,  original 
series,  109,  p.  xxx.). 

It  was  as  agriculturists  and  horse  and  cattle  breeders  that, 
after  the  first  blush  of  thdr  success  and  before  a  century  had 
passed,  the  Cisterdans  exerdsed  their  chief  influence  on  the 
progress  of  dvilization  in  the  later  middle  ages:  they  were  the 
great  farmers  of  those  days,  and  many  of  the  improvements  in 
the  various  farming  operations  were  introduced  and  propagated 
by  them;  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  importance  of 
their  extension  in  northern  Europe  is  to  be  estimated.  The 
Cisterdans  at  the  beginning  renounced  all  sources  of  income 
arising  from  benefices,  tithes,  tolls  and  rents,  and  depended  for 
their  income  wholly  on  the  land.  This  developed  an  organized 
system  for  selling  their  farm  produce,  cattle  and  horses,  and 
notably  contributed  to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  countries 
of  western  Europe.  Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  the 
export  of  wool  by  the  English  Cisterdans  had  become  a  feature 
in  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Farming  operations  on  so 
extensive  a  scale  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the  monks  alone, 
whose  choir  and  religious  duties  took  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time;  and  so  from  the  beginning  the  S3rstem  of  lay 
brothers  was  introduced  on  a  large  scale.  The  lay  brothers 
were  recruited  from  the  p>easantry  and  were  simple  uneducated 
men,  whose  function  consisted  in  carr3dng  out  the  various  fidd- 
works  and  plying  all  sorts  of  useful  trades;  they  formed  a  body 
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of  men  who  lived  alongside  of  the  choir  monks,  but  separate 
from  them,  not  taking  part  in  the  canonical  office,  but  having 
their  own  fixed  round  of  prayer  and  religious  exercises.  A  lay 
brother  was  never  ordained,  and  never  held  any  office  of 
BUF>eriority.  It  was  by  this  system  of  lay  brothers  that  the 
Cistercians  were  able  to  play  their  distinctive  part  in  the  progress 
of  European  civilization.  But  it  often  happened  that  the  number 
of  lay  brothers  became  excessive  and  out  of  proportion  to  the 
resources  of  the  monasteries,  there  being  sometimes  as  many 
as  200,  or  even  300,  in  a  single  abbey.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
any  rate  in  some  countries,  the  system  of  lay  brothers  in  course 
of  time  worked  itself  out;  thus  in  England  by  the  close  of  the 
14th  century  it  had  shrunk  to  relatively  small  proportions,  and 
in  the  15th  century  the  regime  of  the  English  Cistercian  houses 
tended  to  approximate  more  and  more  to  that  of  the  Black 
Monks. 

The  Cistercian  polity  calls  for  special  mention.  Its  lines  were 
adumbrated  by  Alberic,  but  it  received  its  final  form  at  a  meeting 
of  the  abbots  in  the  time  of  Stephen  Harding,  when  was  drawn 
up  the  Carta  Caritatis  (Migne,  Patrol,  Lai,  clxvi.  1377),  a 
document  which  arranged  the  relations  between  the  various 
houses  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and  exercised  a  great  influence 
also  upon  the  future  course  of  western  monachism.  From  one 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise  between 
the  primitive  Benedictine  system,  whereby  each  abbey  was 
autonomous  and  isolated,  and  the  complete  centralization  of 
Cluny,  whereby  the  abbot  of  Cluny  was  the  only  true  superior 
in  the  body.  Citeaux,  on  the  one  hand,  maintained  the  in- 
dei>endent  organic  life  of  the  houses — each  abbey  had  its  own 
abbot,  elected  by  its  own  monks;  its  own  community,  belong- 
ing to  itself  and  not  to  the  order  in  general;  its  own  property 
and  finances  administered  by  itself,  without  interference  from 
outside.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  abbeys  were  subjected  to 
the  general  chapter,  which  met  yearly  at  Citeaux,  and  consisted 
of  the  abbots  only;  the  abbot  of  Qteaux  was  the  president  of 
the  chapter  and  of  the  order,  and  the  visitor  of  each  and  every 
house,  with  a  predominant  influence  and  the  power  of  enforcing 
ever3rwhere  exact  conformity  to  Citeaux  in  all  details  of  the 
exterior  life — observance,  chant,  customs.  The  principle  was 
that  Citeaux  should  always  be  the  model  to  which  all  the  other 
houses  had  to  conform.  In  case  of  any  divergence  of  view  at 
the  chapter,  the  side  taken  by  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  was  alwajrs 
to  prevail  (see  F.  A.  Gasquet,  Sketch  of  Monastic  Constitutional 
History y  pp.  xxxv-xxxviii,  prefixed  to  English  trans,  of  Montalem- 
bert's  Monks  of  the  West,  ed.  1895). 

By  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  Cistercian  houses  numbered 
$00;  in  the  13th  a  hundred  more  were  added;  and  in  the  15th, 
when  the  order  attained  its  greatest  extension,  there  were  close 
on  750  houses:  the  larger  figures  sometimes  given  are  now 
recognized  as  apocryphal.  Nearly  half  of  the  houses  had  been 
founded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Clairvaux,  so  great  was 
St  Bernard's  influence  and  prestige:  indeed  he  has  come  almost 
to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Cistercians,  who  have  often 
been  called  Bernardines.  The  order  was  spread  all  over  western 
Europe, — chiefly  in  France,  but  also  in  Germany,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Sicily, 
Spain  and  Portugal, — where  some  of  the  houses,  as  Alcoba^a, 
were  of  almost  incredible  magnificence.  In  England  the  first 
foundation  was  Furness  (1127),  and  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
monastic  buildings  of  the  country,  beautiful  in  themselves  and 
beautiful  in  their  sites,  were  Cistercian, — as  Tintern,  Rievaulx, 
Byland,  Fountains.  A  hundred  were  established  in  England  in 
the  next  hundred  years,  and  then  only  one  more  up  to  the 
Dissolution  (for  list,  see  table  and  map  in  F.  A.  Gasquet*s  English 
Monastic  Life,  or  Catholic  Dictionary ,  art.  "  Cistercians  "). 

For  a  hundred  years,  till  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century, 
the  Cistercians  supplanted  Cluny  as  the  most  powerful  order 
and  the  chief  religious  influence  in  western  Europe.  But  then 
in  turn  their  influence  began  to  wane,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  because 
of  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders,  who  ministered  more  directly 
to  the  needs  and  ideas  of  the  new  age.  But  some  of  the  reasons 
of  Cistercian  decline  were  internal.    In  the  first  place,  there  was 


the  permanent  difficulty  of  maintaining  in  its  first  fervour  a 
body  embracing  htmdreds  of  monasteries  and  thousands  of 
monks,  spread  all  over  Europe;  and  as  the  Cistercian  very 
raison  d*iire  consisted  in  its  being  a  "  reform,"  a  return  to 
primitive  monachism,  with  its  field-work  and  severe  simplicity, 
any  failures  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  proposed  worked  more 
disastrously  among  Cistercians  than  among  mere  Benedictines, 
who  were  intended  to  live  a  life  of  self-denial,  but  not  of  great 
austerity.  Relaxations  were  gradually  introduced  in  regard  to 
diet  and  to  simplicity  of  life,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  sources 
of  income,  rents  and  tolls  being  admitted  and  benefices  incor- 
porated, as  was  done  among  the  Benedictines;  the  farming 
operations  tended  to  produce  a  commercial  spirit;  wealth  and 
splendour  invaded  many  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  choir 
monks  abandoned  field-work. 

The  later  history  of  the  Cistercians  is  largely  one  of  attempted 
revivals  and  reforms.  The  general  chapter  for  long  battled 
bravely  against  the  invasion  of  relaxations  and  abuses.  In  1335 
Benedict  XII.,  himself  a  Cistercian,  promulgated  a  series  of 
regulations  to  restore  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  order,  and  in 
the  15th  century  various  popes  endeavoured  to  promote  reforms. 
All  these  efforts  at  a  reform  of  the  great  body  of  the  order  proved 
unavailing;  but  local  reforms,  producing  various  semi -inde- 
pendent offshoots  and  congregations,  were  successfully  carried 
out  in  many  parts  in  the  course  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 
In  the  17th  another  great  effort  at  a  general  reform  was  made, 
promoted  by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France;  the  general 
chapter  elected  Richelieu  (commendatory)  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
thinking  he  would  protect  them  from  the  threatened  reform. 
In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  he  threw  himself  wholly  on 
the  side  of  reform.  So  great,  however,  was  the  resistance,  and 
so  serious  the  disturbances  that  ensued,  that  the  attempt  to 
reform  Citeaux  itself  and  the  general  body  of  the  houses  had 
again  to  be  abandoned,  and  only  local  projects  of  reform  could 
be  carried  out.  In  1598  had  arisen  the  reformed  congregation 
of  the  Feuillants,  which  spread  widely  in  France  and  Italy,  in 
the  latter  coimtry  imder  the  name  of  "  Improved  Bernardines." 
The  French  congregation  of  Sept-Fontaines  (1654)  also  deserves 
mention.  In  1663  de  Ranc6  reformed  La  Trappe  (see  Trappists). 

The  Reformation,  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Joseph  II.,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  19th  century, 
almost  wholly  destroyed  the  Cistercians;  but  some  survived, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century 
there  has  been  a  considerable  recovery.  They  are  at  present 
divided  into  three  bodies:  (i)  the  Common  Observance,  with 
about  30  monasteries  and  800  choir  monks,  the  large  majority 
being  in  Austria-Hungary;  they  represent  the  main  body  of 
the  order  and  follow  a  mitigated  rule  of  life;  they  do  not  carry 
on  field-work,  but  have  large  secondary  schools,  and  are  in 
manner  of  life  little  different  from  fairly  observant  Benedictine 
Black  monks;  of  late  years,  however,  signs  are  not  wanting 
of  a  tendency  towards  a  return  to  older  ideas;  (2)  the  Middle 
Observance,  embracing  some  dozen  monasteries  and  about  150 
choir  monks;  (3)  the  Strict  Observance,  or  Trappists  (^.t.),  with 
nearly  60  monasteries,  about  1600  choir  monks  and  2000  lay 
brothers. 

In  all  there  are  about  100  Cistercian  monasteries  and  about 
4700  monks,  including  lay  brothers.  There  have  always  been  a 
large  number  of  Cistercian  nuns;  the  first  nunnery  was  founded 
at  Tart  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  11 25;  at  the  period  of  their 
widest  extension  there  are  said  to  have  been  900  nunneries, 
and  the  communities  were  very  large.  The  nuns  were  devoted 
to  contemplation  and  also  did  field-work.  In  Spain  and  France 
certain  Cistercian  abbesses  had  extraordinary  privileges.  Numer- 
ous reforms  took  place  among  the  nuns.  The  best  known  of 
all  Cistercian  convents  was  probably  Port-Royal  (q.v,),  reformed 
by  Ang61ique  Arnaud,  and  associated  with  the  story  of  the 
Jansenist  controversy.  After  all  the  troubles  of  the  19th  century 
there  still  exist  100  Cistercian  nunneries  with  3000  nuns,  choir 
and  lay;  of  these,  15  nunneries  with  900  nuns  are  Trappist. 

Accounts  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Cistercians  and  of  the  primitive 
life  and  spirit  will  tc  found  in  the  lives  of  St  Bernard,  the  best 
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le  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  who  became  a  Cistercian),  Spirit  and 
Mitsvm  of  the  Cistercian  Order  (1866).  The  facta  are  related  in 
Helyot,  Hisl.  des  ordres  religieux  (1792),  v.  cc,  33-46,  vi.  cc.  i,  a. 
Useful  sketches,  with  references  to  the  literature,  are  supplied  in 
Heriog,  Reakrtcyklopddie  (ed.  3),  art.  "  Cistercienser  ";  Wetzcr 
und  Welte,  Kirchsnlexikon  (ed.  a),  art.  "  Cistercienserorden  ; 
Max  Heimbucber,  Orden  und  Kongregatitnim  (1896),  i.  H  33.  34- 
Prof.  Brewer's  dUcriminating,  yet  on  the  whde  sympathetic. 
Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  the  Works  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (Rolls  Series 
of  Chronicles  and  Memorials)  is  very  instructive.  Denis  Murphy's 
Triumpkaiia  Monasierii  S.  Crticis  (1891)  contains  a  general  sketch, 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  Iri^  Ci6terciaii&.      (E.  C.  B.) 

CITATION  (Lat.  cilare,  to  cite),  in  law,  a  summons  to  appear, 
more  particularly  applied  in  England  to  process  in  the  probate 
and  divorce  division  of  the  high  court.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  citation  was  a  method  of  commencing  a  probate  suit, 
answering  to  a  writ  of  summons  at  common  law,  and  it  is  now 
in  English  probate  practice  an  instrument  issuing  from  the 
principal  probate  registry,  chiefly  used  when  a  person,  having 
the  superior  right  to  take  a  grant,  delays  or  declines  to  do  so, 
and  another  having  an  inferior  right  desires  to  obtain  a  grant; 
the  party  having  the  prior  right  is  cited  to  appear  and  either  lo 
renounce  the  grant  or  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  decreed 
to  the  citator.  In  divorce  practice,  when  apetitionet  has  filed  his 
petition  and  af&davit,  he  extracts  a  citation,  i.e.  a  command 
drawn  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  and  signed  by  one  of  the 
registrars  of  the  court,  calling  upon  the  alleged  offender  to  appear 
and  make  answer  to  the  petition.  In  Scots  law,  citation  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  writ  of  summons.  The  word  in  its  more  general 
literary  sense  means  the  act  of  quoting,  or  the  referring  to  an 
authority  in  support  of  an  argument. 

CtTBADX,  a  village  of  eastern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Cite  d'Or,  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Dijon  by  road.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  great  abbey  founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesme, 
in  1098,  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Cistercian 
order.  The  buildings  which  remain  date  chiefly  from  the  i8th 
century  and  are  of  little  interest.  The  chiuch,  destroyed 
in  1793,  used  to  contain  the  tombs  of  the  earlier  dukes 
Burgundy. 

CITHAERON,  now  called  from  its  pine  forests  Elatea,  a  famous 
mountain  range  (4626)  ft.)  in  the  south  of  Boeotia,  separating 
that  state  from  Megaris  and  Attica.  It  was  famous  in  Greek 
mythology,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  great  poets, 
especially  by  Sophocles.  It  was  on  Cilhaeron  that  Actaeon 
was  changed  into  a  stag,  that  Pentheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Bacchantes  whose  orgies  he  bad  been  watching,  and  that  the 
infant  Oediptis  was  exposed.  This  mountain,  too,  was  the  scene 
of  the  mystic  rites  of  Dionysus,  and  the  festival  of  the  Daedala 
in  honour  of  Hera.  The  carriage-road  from  Athens  to  Thebes 
crosses  the  range  by  a  picturesque  defile  (the  pass  of  Dryos- 
cephalae,  "  Oak-heads  ") ,  which  was  at  one  time  guarded  on  the 
Attic  side  by  a  strong  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  are  known  as 
Ghyphto-kastro  ("  Gipsy  Castle  ").  Plataea  is  situated  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  the  strategy  of  the  battle  of 
47g  B.C.  was  considerably  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Greeks  to  keep  their  communications  open  by  the  passes 
(see  Plataea).  The  best  known  of  these  b  that  of  Dryos- 
cephalae,  which  must  then,  as  now,  have  been  the  direct  route 
from  Athens  to  Thebes.  Two  other  passes,  farther  to  the  west, 
were  crossed  by  the  roads  from  Plataea  to  Athens  and  to  Megara 
respectively.  (E,  GR.) 

CITHARA  (Assyrian  chetarah;  Gr.  KiB&pa;  Lat.  cithara;  per- 
haps Heb.  kinura,  kinnor),  one  of  the  most  ancient  stringed 
instruments,  traced  back  to  1700  B.C.  among  the  Semitic  races, 
in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  the  Roman  empire, 
whence  the  use  of  it  spread  over  Europe.  The  main  feature  of 
the  Greek  kilhara,  its  shallow  sound-chest,  being  the  most 
important  part  of  it,  is  also  that  in  which  developments  are  most 
noticeable;  its  contour  varied  considerably  during  the  many 
musical  ages,  but  the  characteristic  in  respect  of  which  it  fore- 
shadowed the  precursors  of  the  violin  family,  and  by  which  they 
weredistinguishedfromother  contemporary  stringed  instruments 


of  the  middle  ages,  was  preserved  throughout  in  all  European 
descendants  bearing  derived  names.     This  characteristc  box 
sound-chest  (fig.  i)  consisted  of  two  resonating  tables,  either  flat 
or  delicately  arched,  connected  by  ribs  or  sides  of  equal  width. 
The  cithara  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  by  a  more  skilful 
craftsman  or  race  to  improve  t^ran  the  lyre  (g.n.),  while  retaining 
some  of  its  features.    The  construction  of  the  dthara  can  fortu- 
nately be  accurately  studied  from  two  actual  spedmens  found  in 
Egypt  and  preserved  in  the 
seums  of  Berlin   and 
Leiden.     The  Leiden  cithara 
(fig.  z),  which  forms  part  of 
the  d'Anastasy  Collection  in 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
is  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.      The    sound- 
chest,   in   the   form  of  an 
irregular square(i7cm.  X  17 
cm.),  is  hollowed  out    of    a 
solid    block    of   wood    from 
the    base,    which    is    open; 
the  little  bar,  seen  tbrtiugh 
the  open  base  and  measur- 
ing si  cm.  [i  in.),  is  also  of 
the    same    piece    of    wood. 
The    arms,    one   short    and 
one  long,  are  soUd  and  are 
fixed  to  the  body  by  means 
of   wooden  pins;   they  are 
glued    as    well    for    greater 
strength.  W.  Pleyte,  through 

whose  courtesy   the  sketch       Fig  !.— Nero  Citharoedusfji/w. 
_       _=   ■  -J    /^A    ,.»_,->^     Pio-C/emett«no),  showing  back  of  a 
was  revised  and  corrected.   k„^„  cithara. 
states    that    there    are    no 

indications  on  the  instrument  of  any  kind  of  bridge  or  attach- 
ment for  strings  except  the  little  half-hoop  of  iron  wire  which 
passes  through  the  base  from  back  to  front.  To  this  the  strings 
were  probably  attached,  and  the  little  bar  performed  the  double 
duty  of  sound-post  and  support  for  strengthening  the  tail-piece 
and  enabling  it  to  resist  the  tension  of  the  strings.  The  oblique 
transverse  bar,  rendered  necessary  by  the  increasing  length  of 
the  strings,  was  characteristic  of 
Egyptian  cithara,'  whereas  the  Asiatic 
and  Greek  instruments  were  generally 
constructed  with  horizontal  bars  resting  ( 
on  arms  of  equal  length,  the  pitch  of  the 
strings  being  varied  by  thickness  and  / 
tension,  instead  of  by  length.  (For 
Berlin  cithara  see  Lyke.) 

The  number  of  strings  with  which  the 
cithara  was  strung  varied  from  4  to  10 
or  30  at  different  times;  they  were 
added  less  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  compass  in  the  modem  sense  than 
to  enable  the  performer  to  play  i 
different  modes  of  the  Greek  musical  ' 
system.  Terpander  is  credited  with  ha^ 
ing  increased  the  number  of  strings 
to    seven;    Euclid,    quoting    him    as    his      pio.  s 


,  of  Antiquities,  Leiden 


the  tetrachordal  chant,  we  will  sing  aloud  f 
new  hymns  to  a  seven-toned  phoi 

What  has  been  said  of  the  scale  of  the  lyre  applies  also  to  the 
cithara,  and  need  therefore  not  be  repeated  here.  The  strings 
were  vibrated  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  plectrum  (irX^dTpov, 
from  irX^treiv,  to  strike;  Lat.  pUclrum,  from  plango,  I  strike). 
Twanging  with  the  fingers  for  strings  of  gut,  hemp  or  silk  was 
undoubtedly  the  more  artistic  method,  since  the  player  was  able 
to  command  various  shades  of  expression  which  are  impossible 

<  A  dravin^ofao  Egyptian  cithara,  similar  t 
may  be  seen  in  Champollio     "  '  '"  '" 

ii.  pi.  175. 
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with  a  rigid  plectium.'  Loudness  of  accent  and  great  brilliancy 
of  tone,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  plectrum. 
Quotations  from  the  classics  abound  to  show  what  was  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  this  respect.  The  plectrum 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  with  elbow  outstretched  and  palm 
bentinwards,  and  the  strings  were  plucked  with  the  straightened 
fingers  of  the  left  hand.*  Both  methods  were  used  with  intention 
according  to  the  dictates  of  art  for  the  sake  of  the  variation  in 
tone  colour  obtainable  thereby.' 

The  strings  of  the  citbara  were  either  knotted  round  the 
transverse  tuning  bar  itself  (zugon)  or  to  rings  threaded  over 
the  bar,  which  enabled  the  performer  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  tension  by  shifting  the  knots  or  rings;  or  else  they  were 
wound  round  pegs,*  knobs'  or  pina*  fixed  to  the  zugon.    The 
other  end  of  the  strings  was  secured  to  a  tail-piece  after  passing 
over  a  flat  bridge,  or  the  two  were  combined  in  the  curious 
high  box  tail-piece  which  acted  as  a  bridge.    Plutarch 'states 
that  this  contrivance  was  added  to  the  dthara  in  the  days  of 
Cepion,  pupil  of  Terpander.     These  boxes  were  hinged  in  order 
to  allow  the  Ud  to  be  opened  for  the  puipose  of  securing  the 
strings  to  some  contrivance  con- 
cealed  theiein.    It  is  a  curious  fact 
that   no    sculptured    citbara    pro- 
vided with  this   box  tail-piece   is 
represented  with  strings,  and  in 
many  cases  there  could  never  have 
been  any,  for  the  hand  and  arm" 
are  visible  across  the  space  that 
would    be    filled   by    the   strings, 
which  are  always  carved  in  a  solid 
block. 

Like  the  lyre  the  citbara  was 
made  in  many  sizes,  conditioned 
by  the  pitch  and  the  use  to  which 
the  instrument  was  to  be  put. 
These  instruments  may  have  been 
distinguished  by  different  names; 
the  pedis,  for  instance,  is  declared 
by  Sappho  (32nd  fragment)  to 
.  have  been  small  and  shrill;  the 
phorminx,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  have  been  identical  with  the 

o.£jh7±^°CttS''4'i;  "'Th?G«ek  «toa  «»  the  in- 
box  tail-pieces.  stniment  of  the  professional  smger 

or  citharoedus  (wdapcpS^t)  and  of 
the  instrumentalist  or  citharista  (ciflapwr^i),  and  thus  served 
the  double  purpose  of  (i)  accompanying  the  voice — a  use 
placed  by  the  Greeks  far  above  mere  instrumental  music 
— in  epic  recitations  and  rhapsodies,  in  odes  and  lyric  songs; 
and  (a)  of  accompanying  the  dance ;  it  was  also  used  for 
playing  solos  at  the  national  games,  at  receptions  and  banquets 
and  at  trials  of  skill.  The  costume  of  tie  citharoedus  and 
citharista  was  rich  and  recognized  as  being  distinctive;  it 
varied  but  little  throughout  the  ages,  as  may  be  deduced  from 
a  comparison  of  representations  of  the  citharoedus  on  a  coin 
and  on  a  Greek  vase  of  the  best  period  (fig.  4.),  The  costume 
consisted  of  a  paila  or  long  tunic  with  sleeves  embroidered 
with  gold  and  girt  high  above  the  waist,  falling  in  graceful 
folds  to  the  feet.    This  paila  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 

'See  Plutarch.  Apopfdhegm.  Loam. 

"  Philostratus  the   Elder,   Imagines,   No.   10,   "  Amphion,"   and 
PhilostratUB  the  Younger,  Intagines,  No.  J,  "  OrpheuB,    p.  403. 
» TibuUuB,  Eteg.  iii.  4.  39. 

*  Le  Antichiti  de  Ercolano,  vol.  lii.  p.  5. 

*  Idem,  vol.  iv.  p.  201. 

'Thomas  Hope,  Costumes  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  p.  195;  also 
Edward  Buhle,  Die  musikalischen  Inslrumenle  in  den  Mintaiuren 
desfriihen  MiUelallers  (Leipzig,  1903),  frontispiece. 

'See  De  Musica,  ch.  vi. 

'  See  Viaconti,  Museo  Clementina,  pi.  22,  Erato's  dthara,  and 
the  same  work  that  of  Apollo  Citharoedus  (fis.  3  above). 

•See  Od.  i.  153,  155;  II.  xviii.  569-570-     In  Homer  the  form 
alwaya  iWoptt. 


mantle  of  the  same  name  worn  by  women.     Over  one  shoulder, 
hanging  down  the  back,  was  the  purple  Mamys  or  cloak, 
and  on  bis  brow  a  golden  wreath  of  laurels.    All  the  dtharoedi 
bear  instrtunents  of  the  type  heie  described  as  the  dthara,  and 
never  one  of  the  lyre  type.    The  records  of  the  dtharoedi  extend 
over  more  than  thirteen  centuries  and  fall  into  two  natural 
divisions:  (i)  The  mythological  period,  approzimately  from  the 
T3th  century  B.C.  to  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.C.;  and  (i)  the 
historical  period  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  a.d.  161.     One  of  the 
very  few  authentic  Greek  odes  extant  ia  a  Pythian  ode  by  Pindar, 
which  tiie  phorminx  of  Apollo  is  mentioned;  thes<doisf(dlowed 
by  a  chorus  of  citharoedi.     The  scope  of  the  solemn  games  and 
processions,  called  Fanatkenaea,  held  every  four  years  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Athena,  which  originally  consisted  principally  of 
athletic  sports  and  horse  and  chariot  races,  was  extended  imder 
Peisistratus  {c.  540  B.C.),  and  the  celebration  made  to  include 
contests  of  singers  and  instrumentalists,  recitations  of  portions 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  such  as  are  represented  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  (in  the  Elpn  Room  at  the  British  Museum) 
and  later  on  friezes  by  Pheidias.     It  was  at  the  same  period  that 
the  first  contests  for  solo-playing  on  the  dthara  (nOapurrOt) 
and  for  solo  duio;- playing  were  instituted  at  the  8th  I^thian 
Games."    One  of  the 
prindpal  items  at  these 
contests  for  aulos  and 
dthara  was  the  Nomas 
Pylhikos,  descriptive  of 
the  victory  of  Apollo 
over  the  pytbon  and 
of  the   defeat  of  the 
monster." 

The  Pytbian  Games 
survived    the    classic 

ek    period    and 

:  continued  under 

nan   sway  until 
about  A.D.   394.    Not 
only  were  these  games 
held    at    Delphi,    but 
smaller  contests,  called 
Pythia,    modelled    on 
the  great  Pythian,  were 
instituted    in    various 
provinces  of  the   em- 
pire, and  more  especi- 
ally in  Asia  Minor. 
The  games  lasted  for  several  days,  the  first  being  devoted 
to  music.    To  the  games   at  Ddphi  came   musicians  from 
all  parts  of  the  dvilized  world;  and  the  Spaniards,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  had  attained  to  such  a  marvellous  pro- 
fidency  in  playing  the  cithara,  an  instrument  which  they  had 
learnt  to  know  from  the  Phoenician  colonists  before  the  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  that  some  of  their  dtharoedi  easily  carried  off 
the  honours  at  the  musical  contests.     The  consul  Metellus  was 
so  charmed  with  the  music  of  the  Spanish  competitors  that  be 
sent  some  to  Rome  for  the  festivals,  where  the  impression  aeated 
was  so  great  that  the  Spanish  citharoedi  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  in  Rome.     Aulus  Gcllius  (Noct.  Aa.)  describes  an  incident 
at  a  banquet  which  corroborates  this  statement. 

The  degeneration  of  music  as  anart  among  the  Romans,  and  its 
gradual  degradation  by  assodation  with  the  sensual  amusements 
of  corrupt  Rome,  nearly  brought  about  its  extinction  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  when  the  condemnation  of  the  Church 
closed  the  theatres,  and  the  great  national  games  came  to  an  end. 
Instrumental  music  was  banished  from  civil  life  and  frtrni 
religious  rites,  and  thenceforth  the  slender  threads  which  connect 
the  musical  instruments  of  Greeks  and  Romans  with  those  of 

■^  See  Pausanias  x.  7.  |  4  ct  scq. 

"  For  a  description  of  the  Nomas  Pythikos  m  its  relation  to  Greek 
muMC  see  Kathleen  Schleainger,  "  Researchea  into  the  Ongtn  of  the 
Organs  of  the  Ancients,"  Intern.  Mus.  Get.  Sbd.  ii.  (1901),  a,  p.  177. 
and  Strabo  ix.  p.  421. 


■  Fig.  4.- 
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the  middle  ages  must  be  sought  among  the  unconverted  bar- 
barians of  northern  and  western  Europe,  who  kept  alive  the 
traditions  taught  them  by  conquerors  and  colonists;  but  as 
civilization  was  in  its  infancy  with  them  the  instruments  sent 
out  from  their  workshops  must  have  been  crude  and  primitive. 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  cithara,  also  became  its  foster-mother; 
it  was  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  that  the  several  steps 
in  the  transition  from  cithara  into  guitar*  (q.v.)  took  place. 

The  first  of  these  steps  produced  the  rotta  (q.v,),  by  the 
construction  of  body,  arms  and  transverse  bar  in  one  piece. 
The  Semitic  races  used  the  rotta  at  a  very  remote  period  (1700 
B.C.),  as  we  know  from  a  fresco  at  Beni-Hasan,  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Senwosri  II.,  which  depicts  a  procession  of  strangers 
bringing  tribute;  among  them  is  a  bearded  musician  of  Semitic 
type  bearing  a  rotta  which  he  holds  horizontally  in  front  of  him 
in  the  Assyrian  manner,  and  quite  imlike  the  Greeks,  who  always 
played  the  l3n:e  and  cithara  in  an  upright  position.  A  unique 
specimen  of  this  rectangular  rotta  was  found  in  an  Alamannic 
tomb  of  the  5th  or  6th  century  at  Oberflacht  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  instnunent  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  an  armed  knight; 
it  is  now  preserved  in  the  Vblker  Museum  in  Berlin.  This  old 
German  rotta  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  instruments  pictured  in 
illuminated  MSS.  of  the  8th  century,  and  is  derived  from  the 

cithara  with  rect- 
angular body,  while 
from  the  cithara  with 
a  body  having  the 
curve  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  violin  was 
produced  a  rotta  with 
the  outline  of  the 
body  of  the  guitar. 
Both  t3rpes  were 
common  in  Europe 
until  the  14th  cen- 
tury, some  played 
with  a  bow,  others 
twanged  by  the 
fingers,  and  bearing 
indifferently  both 
names,  cithara  and 
rotta.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  finger- 
board, stretching  like  a  short  neck  from  body  to  transverse  bar, 
leaving  on  each  side  of  the  finger-board  space  for  the  hand  to  pass 
through  in  order  to  stop  the  strings,  produced  the  crwth  or  crowd 
(q.v.),  and  brought  about  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
strings  to  three  or  four.  The  conversion  of  the  rotta  into  the 
guitar  (q.v.)  was  an  easy  transition  effected  by  the  addition  of  a 
long  neck  to  a  body  derived  from  the  oval  rotta.  When  the  bow 
was  applied  the  result  was  the  guitar  or  troubadour  fiddle.  At 
first  the  instrument  called  cithara  in  the  Latin  versions  of  the 
Psalms  was  glossed  cUran,  cUre  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  in  the  nth 
century  the  same  instrument  was  rendered  hearpan,  and  in 
French  and  English  harpe  or  harp,  and  our  modern  versions 
have  retained  this  translation.  The  cittern  (q.v.),  a  later  de- 
scendant of  the  cithara,  although  preserving  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  cithara,  the  shallow  sound-chest  with  ribs,  adopted 
the  pear-shaped  outline  of  the  Eastern  instruments  of  the  lute 
tribe.  (K.  S.) 

CITIUM  (Gr.  Kiiion),  the  principal  Phoenician  dty  in  Cyprus, 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  modern  Lamaca,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  island.  Converging  currents 
from  E.  and  W.  meet  and  pass  seawards  off  Cape  Kiti  a  few  miles 
south,  and  greatly  facilitated  ancient  trade.  To  S.  and  W.  the 
site  is  protected  by  lagoons,  the  salt  from  which  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  its  prosperity.    The  earliest  remains  near  the  site  go 

*For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  Kathleen  Schlesinger, 
The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  part  ii.,  and  especially  chapters  on 
the  cithara  in  transition  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  in  which  the  evolution  of  the 
cithara  is  traced  at  some  length. 


Fig.    5. — Asiatic  Fig.  6. — Roman 

Cithara  in  transition  Cithara  in  transi- 

(or  rotta).    From  a  tion,  of  the  Lycian 

fresco  at  Beni-Hasan  Apollo  (Rome  M us. 

(c.  I'jiyQ  B.C.).  Capit.). 


back  to  the  Mycenaean  age  (c.  1400-1100  B.C.)  and  seem  to  mark 
an  Aegean  colony:*  but  in  historic  times  Citium  is  the  chief 
centre  of  Phoenician  influence  in  Cyprus.  That  this  was  still  a 
recent  settlement  in  the  7th  century  is  suggested  by  an  allusion 
in  a  list  of  the  allies  of  Assur-bani-pal  of  Assyria  in  668  B.C.  to  a 
King  Damasu  of  ^artihadasti  (Phoenician  for  "  New-town  ")> 
where  Citium  would  be  expected.  A  Phoenician  dedication  to 
"  Baal  of  Lebanon  "  found  here,  and  dated  also  to  the  7th 
centmy,  suggests  that  Citium  may  have  belonged  to  Tyre.  The 
biblical  name  Kittim,  derived  from  Citium,  is  in  fact  used  quite 
generally  for  Cyprus  as  a  whole;'  later  also  for  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  general.^  The  discovery  here  of  an  official  monument 
of  Sargon  U.  suggests  that  Citium  was  the  administrative  centre 
of  Cyprus  during  the  Assyrian  protectorate  (709-668  b.c.).^ 
During  the  Greek  revolts  of  500,  386  foil,  and  352  B.C.,  Citium 
led  the  side  loyal  to  Persia  and  was  besieged  by  an  Athenian 
force  in  449  B.C.;  its  extensive  necropolis  proves  that  it  remained 
a  considerable  city  even  after  the  Greek  cause  triumphed  with 
Alexander.  But  like  other  cities  of  C3rprus,  it  suffered  repeatedly 
from  earthquake,  and  in  medieval  times  when  its  harbour  became 
silted  the  population  moved  to  Lamaca,  on  the  open  roadstead, 
farther  south.  Harbour  and  citadel  have  now  quite  disappeared, 
the  latter  having  been  used  to  fill  up  the  former  shortly  after  the 
British  occupation;  some  gain  to  health  resulted,  but  an 
irreparable  loss  to  science.  Traces  remain  of  the  circuit  wall, 
and  of  a  sanctuary  with  copious  terra-cotta  offerings;  the  large 
necropolis  yields  constant  loot  to  illicit  excavation. 

Bibliography.— W.  H.  Engel,  Kypros  (Berlin,  1841),  (classical 
allusions);   J.   L.    My  res,    Joum.   Hellenic  Studies,   xviL    147   ff. 

'  ^     5-6; 

roins  of 

') 

CITIZEN  (a  form  corrupted  in  £ng.,  apparently  by  analogy 
with  "  denizen,''  from  O.  Fr.  citeain,  mod.  Fr.  citoyen) ,  et3rmologic- 
ally  the  inhabitant  of  a  city,  citi  or  civitas  (see  City),  and  in 
England  the  term  still  used  primarily  of  persons  possessing 
civic  rights  in  a  borough;  thus  used  also  of  a  townsman  as 
opposed  to  a  countryman.  The  more  extended  use  of  the  word, 
however,  corresponding  to  civitas,  gives  "  citizen  "  the  meaning 
of  one  who  is  a  constituent  member  of  a  state  in  international 
relations  and  as  such  has  full  national  rights  and  owes  a  certain 
allegiance  (q,v.)  as  opposed  to  an  "  alien '' ;  in  republican  countries 
the  term  is  then  conunonly  employed  as  the  equivalent  of 
^*  subject  "  in  monarchies  of  feudal  origin.  For  the  niles  govern- 
ing the  obtaining  of  citizenship  in  this  latter  sense  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  see  Naturalization. 

CITOLE,  also  spelled  Sytole,  Cythole,  Gytolle,  &c.  (prob- 
ably a  Fr.  diminutive  form  of  cithara,  and  not  from  Lat.  cista, 
a  box),  an  obsolete  musical  instrument  of  which  the  exact  form 
is  uncertain.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  poetical  writers  of 
the  13th  to  the  15th  centuries,  and  is  found  in  Wycliffe's  Bible 
(1360)  in  2  Samuel  vi.  5,  "  Harpis  and  sitols  and  tympane." 
The  Authorized  Version  has  "  psaltiries,''  and  the  Vulgate 
"  lyrae.''  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  another  name  for  the 
psaltery  (q.v.),  a  box-shaped  instrument  often  seen  in  the 
illuminated  missals  of  the  middle  ages. 

CITRIC  ACID,  Acidum  cilricum,  or  Oxytricarballyuc  Acid, 
CsH4(0H)  (CG-OH)},  a  tetrahydroxytribasic  acid,  first  obtained 
in  the  solid  state  by  Karl  Wilhelm  Scheele,in  1784,  from  the  juice 
of  lemons.  It  is  present  also  in  oranges,  citrons,  currants,  goose- 
berries and  many  other  fruits,  and  in  several  bulbs  and  tubers. 
It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  from  lime  or  lemon  juice,  and  also  by 
the  fermentation  of  glucose  under  the  influence  of  Citromycetes 
pfejferianus,  C.  glaber  and  other  ferments.  Lemon  juice  is 
fermented  for  some  time  to  free  it  from  mucilage,  then  boiled 

*  Cf.  the  name  Kathian  in  a  Ramessid  list  of  cities  of  Cyprus, 
Oberhummer,  Die  Insel  Cypem  (Munich,  1903),  p.  4. 

'Gen.  z.  4;  Num.  xxiv.  24;  Is.  xxiiL  i,  12;  Jer.  iL  10;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  6. 

*  Dan.  xi.  30;  i  Mace.  i.  i ;  viii.  5. 

*  Schrader,  "  Die  Sar^onstele  des  Berliner  Museums,"  in  Abh, 
d.  k.  Preuss.  Akad.  Wtss.  (1881);  Zur  Geogr.  d.  assyr.  Reiches 
(Berlin,  1890),  pp.  337-344. 
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and  filtered,  and  neutralized  with  powdered  chalk  and  a  little 
milk  of  lime;  the  precipitate  of  cakium  citrate  so  obtained 
is  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  filtered, 
evaporated  to  remove  calcium  sulphate  and  concentrated,  pre- 
ferably in  vacuum  pans.  The  acid  is  thus  obtained  in  colourless 
rhombic  prisms  of  the  composition  QH8O7+H2O.  Crystals 
of  a  different  form  are  deposited  from  a  strong  boiling  solution 
of  the  acid.  About  20  gallons  of  lemon  juice  should  yield  about 
10  lb  of  crystallized  citric  acid.  The  acid  may  also  be  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  unripe  gooseberries.  Calcium  citrate  must  be 
manufactured  with  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  chalk  or  lime, 
which  would  precipitate  constituents  of  the  juice  that  cause  the 
fermentation  of  the  citrate  and  the  production  of  calcium  acetate 
and  butyrate. 

The  S3m thesis  of  citric  acid  was  accomplished  by  L.  £. 
Grimaux  and  P.  Adam  in  1881.  Glycerin  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gives  propenyl  dichlorhydrin,  which  may  be 
oxidized  to  5-dichloracetone.  This  compound  combines  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  to  form  a  nitrile  which  hydrolyses  to  dichlor- 
hydroxy  iso-butyric  acid.  Potassium  cyanide  reacts  with  this 
acid  to  form  the  corresponding  dinitrile,  which  is  converted  by 
hydrochloric  add  into  citric  acid.  This  series  of  operations 
proves  the  constitution  of  the  add.  A.  Haller  and  C.  A.  Held 
synthesized  the  add  from  ethyl  chlor-acetoacetate  (from  chlorine 
and  acetoacetic  ester)  by  heating  with  potassiimi  cyanide  and 
saponifying  the  resulting  nitrile.  The  acetone  dicarboxylic 
acid,  CO(CH2C02H)2,  so  obtained  combines  with  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  this  product  yields  dtric  acid  or  hydrolysis. 

Citric  add  has  an  agreeable  sour  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  Jths 
of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  At  1 50®  C.  it  melts,  and  on 
the  continued  application  of  heat  boils,  giving  off  its  water  of 
crystallization.  At  175®  C.  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  aconitic 
add,  CeHeOe,  a  substance  foimd  in  Equiseium  fluviatile,  monks- 
hood and  other  plants.  A  higher  temperature  decomposes  this 
body  into  carbon  dioxide  and  itaconic  add,  C6H«04,  which, 
again,  by  the  expulsion  of  a  molecule  of  water,  yicids  dtraconic 
anhydride,  C6H4O3.  Citric  acid  digested  at  a  temperature 
below  40°  C.  with  concentrated  sulphiiric  add  gives  off  carbon 
monoxide  and  forms  acetone  dicarboxylic  acid.  With  fused 
potash  it  forms  potassium  oxalate  and  acetate.  It  is  a  strong 
acid,  and  dissolved  in  water  decomposes  carbonates  and  attacks 
iron  and  zinc. 

The  citrates  are  a  numerous  class  of  salts,  the  most  soluble 
of  which  are  those  of  the  alkaline  metals;  the  citrates  of  the 
alkaline  earth  metals  are  insoluble.  Citric  add,  being  tribasic, 
forms  either  acid  monometallic,  acid  dimetallic  or  neutral 
trimetallic  salts;  thus,  mono-,  di-  and  tri-potassium  and  sodium 
citrates  are  known.  On  warming  citric  add  with  an  excess  of 
lime-water  a  predpitate  of  calcium  citrate  is  obtained  which  is 
redissolved  as  the  liquid  cools. 

The  impurities  occasionally  present  in  commercial  citric  acid 
are  salts  of  potassium  and  sodium,  traces  of  iron,  lead  and  copper 
derived  from  the  vessels  used  for  its  evaporation  and  crystalliza- 
tion, and  free  sulphuric,  tartaric  and  even  oxalic  add.  Tartaric 
acid,  which  is  sometimes  present  in  large  quantities  as  an  adulter- 
ant in  commerdal  dtric  add,  may  be  detected  in  the  presence 
of  the  latter,  by  the  production  of  a  precipitate  of  acid  potassium 
tartrate  when  potassium  acetate  is  added  to  a  cold  solution. 
Another  mode  of  separating  the  two  adds  is  to  convert  them 
into  calcium  salts,  which  are  then  treated  with  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  soluble  cupric  dtrate  and 
caldum  chloride  being  formed,  while  cupric  tartrate  remains 
undissolved.  Citric  acid  is  also  distinguished  from  tartaric 
acid  by  the  fact  that  an  ammonia  solution  of  silver  tartrate 
produces  a  brilliant  silver  mirror  when  boiled,  whereas  silver 
citrate  is  reduced  only  after  prolonged  ebullition. 

Citric  add  is  used  in  calico  printing,  also  in  the  preparation 
of  effervescing  draughts,  as  a  refrigerant  and  sialogogue,  and 
occasionally  as  an  antiscorbutic,  instead  of  fresh  lemon  juice. 
In  the  form  of  lime  juice  it  has  long  been  known  as  an  antidote  for 
scurvy.    Several  of  the  dtrates  are  much  employed  as  medicines, 


the  most  important  being  the  scale  preparations  of  iron.  Of 
these  iron  and  ammonium  dtrate  is  much  used  as  a  haematinic, 
and  as  it  has  hardly  any  tendency  to  cause  gastric  irritation  or 
constipation  it  can  be  taken  when  the  ordinary  forms  of  iron  are 
inadmissible.  Iron  and  quinine  dtrate  is  used  as  a  bitter 
stomachic  and  tonic.  In  the  blood  dtrates  are  oxidized  into 
carbonates;  they  therefore  act  as  remote  alkalis ^  increasing  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  thereby  the  general  rate  of  chemical 
change  within  the  body  (see  Acetic  Acid). 

CITRON,  a  species  of  Citrus  (C.  medico),  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aurantieae,  of  the  botanical  natural  order  Rutaceae;  the  same 
genus  furnishes  also  the  orange,  lime  and  shaddock.  The  citron 
is  a  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  growing  to  a  height  of  about 
10  ft. ;  it  has  irregular  straggling  spiny  branches,  large  pale-green 
broadly  oblong,  slightly  serrate  leaves  and  generally  unisexual 
flowers  purplish  without  and  white  within.  The  large  fruit  is 
ovate  or  oblong,  protuberant  at  the  tip,  and  from  5  to  6  in.  long, 
with  a  rough,  furrowed,  adherent  rind,  the  inner  portion  of  which 
is  thick,  white  and  fleshy,  the  outer,  thin,  greenish-yellow  and 
very  fragrant.  The  pulp  is  sub-acid  and  edible,  and  the  seeds 
are  bitter.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  fruit,  some  of  them 
of  great  weight  and  size.  The  Madras  citron  has  the  form  of  an 
oblate  sphere;  and  in  the  ''  fingered  citron  ''of  China  the  lobes 
are  separated  into  finger-like  divisions  formed  by  separation 
of  the  constituent  carpels,  as  occiurs  sometimes  in  the  orange. 

The  dtron-tree  thrives  in  the  open  air  in  China,  Persia,  the 
West  Indies,  Madeira,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  the  warmer  parts  of 
Spain  and  Italy;  and  in  conservatories  it  is  often  to  be  seen 
in  more  northerly  regions.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  {Flora  of  British 
India,  i.  514)  regards  it  as  a  native  of  the  valleys  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and  of  the  Khasia  hills  and  the  Western 
Ghauts;  Dr  Bonavia,  however,  considers  it  to  have  originated 
in  Cochin  China  or  China,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into 
India,  whence  it  spread  to  Media  and  Persia.  It  was  described 
by  Theophrastus  as  growing  in  Media,  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  was  early  known  to  the  andents,  and  the  fruit  was 
held  in  great  esteem  by  them;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  member  of  the  A  urantieae,  the  introduction 
of  oranges  and  lemons  into  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
being  due  to  the  Arabs,  between  the  loth  and  15th  centuries. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  "  the  law  of  the  Jews  required  that  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  every  one  should  have  branches  of  palm- 
tree  and  citron-tree"  (Antiq,  xiii.  13.  5);  and  the  Hebrew 
word  tappuach,  rendered  "  apples  "  and  "  apple-tree  "  in  Cant.  ii. 
3,  5,  Prov.  XXV.  II,  &c.,  probably  signifies  the  dtron-tree  and 
its  fruit.  Oribasius  in  the  4th  century  describes  the  fruit, 
accurately  distinguishing  the  three  parts  of  it.  About  the  3rd 
century  the  tree  was  introduced  into  Italy;  and,  as  Gallesio  in- 
forms us,  it  was  much  grown  at  Salerno  in  the  nth  century. 
In  China  citrons  are  placed  in  apartments  to  make  them  fragrant. 
The  rind  of  the  citron  yields  two  perfumes,  oil  of  cedra  and  oil 
of  citron,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine;  and  when  candied  it 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  dessert  and  in  confectionery.  The  lemon 
(q.v.)  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  subspecies  Limonum  of 

Citrus  medica, 

Oribasii  Sardiani,  Collectorum  Medicinalium  Libri  XVII.  i.  64 
{De  citrio);  Gallesio,  TraitS  du  citrus  (1811);  Darwin,  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,  i.  334-336  (1868);  Brandis, 
Forest  Flora  of  North-West  and  Central  India,  p.  51  (1874);  ^• 
Bonavia,  The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons,  &c,,  of  India  and 
Ceylon  (1890). 

CITTADELLA,  a  town  of  Venetia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Padua,  20  m.  N.W.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Padua;  160  ft, 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  town,  3616;  commune,  9686.  The 
town  was  founded  in  1220  by  the  Paduans  to  counterbalance 
the  fortification  of  Castelfranco,  8  m.  to  the  £.,  in  12 18  by  the 
Trevisans,  and  retains  its  well-preserved  medieval  walls,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wet  ditch.  It  was  always  a  fortress  of  importance, 
and  in  modern  times  is  a  centre  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district,  being  the  junction  of  the  lines  from  Padua  to  Bassano 
and  from  Vicenza  to  Treviso. 

CITTii  DELLA  PIEVE,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Umbria, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  situated  x666  ft.  above  the  sea, 
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3  m.  N.E.  of  its  station  on  the  railway  between  Chittsi  and 
Orvieto.  Pop.  (1901)  8381.  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  present  town 
stands  on  an  ancient  site.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter 
Pietro  Vannucci  (Perugino),  and  possesses  several  of  his  works, 
but  none  of  the  first  rank. 

CITTA  DI  CASTBLLOt  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Umbria, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia,  38  m.  E.  of  Arezzo  by  rail 
(18  m.  direct),  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  945  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  of  town,  6096;  of  commune, 
26,885.  It  occupies,  as  inscriptions  show,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tifemum  Tiberinumy  near  which  Pliny  had  a  villa  (EpisL  v.  6; 
cf.  H.  Winnefeld  in  Jahrbuch  des  deuischen  archdologischen 
InsiUuts,  vi.  Berlin,  1891,  203),  but  no  remains  exist  above 
ground.  The  town  was  devastated  by  Totila,  but  seems  to  have 
recovered.  We  find  it  imder  the  name  of  Castrum  Felicitatis 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  The  bishopric  dates  from  the 
7th  century.  The  town  went  through  various  political  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  middle  ages,  being  subject  now  to  the  emperor, 
now  to  the  Chiu-ch,  imtil  in  1468  it  came  imder  the  Vitelli: 
but  when  they  died  out  it  returned  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
Church.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  and  surrounded 
by  walls  of  1 518.  It  contains  fine  buildings  of  the  Renaissance, 
especially  the  palaces  of  the  Vitelli,  and  the  cathedral,  originally 
Romanesque.  The  12th-century  altar  front  of  the  latter  in 
silver  is  fine.  The  Palazzo  Comunale  is  of  the  14th  century. 
Some  of  Raphael's  earliest  works  were  painted  for  churches  in 
this  town,  but  none  of  them  remains  there.  There  is,  however, 
a  small  collection  of  pictures. 

See  Magherini  Graziani,  UArte  a  CUtd  di  Castdlo  (1897). 

CITTA  VECCHIA,  or  CittA  Notabile,  a  fortified  city  of 
Malta,  7  m.  W.  of  Valletta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  7515.  It  lies  on  high,  sharply  rising  ground  which 
affords  a  view  of  a  large  part  of  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  contains  an  ornate  cathedral,  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  in  1693,  but  rebuilt,  which  is  said  by  an  acceptable 
tradition  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  governor  Publius, 
who  welcomed  the  apostle  Paul.  It  contains  some  rich  stalls 
of  the  15th  century  and  other  objects  of  interest.  In  the  rock 
beneath  the  city  there  are  some  remarkable  catacombs  in  part 
of  pre-Christian  origin,  but  containing  evidence  of  early  Christian 
burial;  and  a  grotto,  reputed  to  have  given  shelter  to  the  apostle, 
is  pointed  out  below  the  church  of  San  Paolo.  Remains  of 
Roman  buildings  have  been  excavated  in  the  town.  About 
2  m.  E.  of  the  town  is  the  residence  of  the  English  governor, 
known  as  the  palace  of  S.  Antonio;  and  at  a  like  distance  to 
the  south  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  order 
of  St  John,  with  an  extensive  public  garden  called  II  Boschetto. 
Citt^  Vecchia  was  called  Civitas  Melita  by  the  Romans  and 
oldest  writers,  Medina  {i.e.  the  city)  by  the  Saracens,  Notabile 
{locale  notahUty  et  insigne  coronae  regiae,  as  it  is  called 
in  a  charter  jjy  Alphonso,  1428)  under  the  Sicilian  rule, 
and  Citt^  Vecchia  (old  city)  by  the  knights.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  island  till  its  supersession  by  Valletta  in  1570. 
(See  also  Malta.) 

CITTERN  (also  Cithern,  Ctthron,  Cythren,  Citharen,  &c.; 
Fr.  cUrey  cistrey  cithrey  guitare  aUemande  or  anglaise;  Ger.  Cither , 
Zither  {mit  HalSy  with  neck);  Ital.  cetera j  cetra),  a  medieval 
stringed  instrument  with  a  neck  terminating  in  a  grotesque  and 
twanged  by  fingers  or  plectrum.  The  popularity  of  the  cittern 
was  at  its  height  in  England  and  Germany  during  the  i6th  and 

-  17th  centuries.    The  cittern  con- 
=  sisted    of    a    pear-shaped    body 
similar  to  that  of  the  lute  but 
with  a  flat  back  and  sound-board 
joined  by  ribs.     The  neck  was  provided  with  a  fretted  finger- 
board; the  head  was  curved  and  surmounted  by  a  grotesque 
head  of  a  woman  or  of  an  animal^  The  strings  were  of  wire  in 

*  See  Shakespeare,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  2,  where  Boyet 
compares  the  countenance  of  Holofernes  to  a  cittern  head;  John 
Forde,  Lovers'  Melancholy  (1629),  act  ii,  sc.  i,  **  Barbers  shall  wear 
thee  on  their  citterns." 


I 
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pairs  of  unisons,  known  as  courses,  usually  four  in  number  in 
England.  A  peculiarity  of  the  cittern  lay  in  the  tuning  of  the 
courses,  the  third  course  known  as  bass  being  lower  than  the 
fourth  styled  tenor. 

According  to  Vincentio  Galilei  (the  father  of  the  great  astro- 
nomer) England  was  the  birthplace  of  the  cittern.*  Several 
lesson  books  for  this  popular  instrument  were  published  during 
the  17th  century  in  England.  A  very  rare  book  (of  which  the 
British  Museum  does  not  possess  a  copy).  The  Cittharn  SchoolCy 
written  by  Anthony  Holborne  in  1597,  is  mentioned  in  Sir 
P.  Leycester's  manuscript  commonplace  book'  dated  1656, 
"  For  the  little  Instrument  called  a  Psittyrne  Anthony  Holborne 
and  Tho.  Robinson  were  most  famous  of  any  before  them  and 
have  both  of  them  set  out  a  booke  of  Lessons  for  this  Instrument. 
Holborne  has  composed  a  Basse-parte  for  the  Viole  to  play  unto 
the  Psittyrne  with  those  Lessons  set  out  in  his  booke.  These 
lived  about  Anno  Domini  1600.''  Thomas  Robinson's  New 
Citharen  Lessons  with  perfect  tunings  for  the  same  from  Poure  course 
of  strings  to  Pourteene  course,  &c.  (printed  London,  1609,  hy 
William  Barley),  contains  illustrations  of  both  kinds  of  instru* 
ments.  The  fourteen-course  cittern  was  also  known  in  England 
as  Bijuga;  the  seven  courses  in  pairs  were  stretched  over  the 


From  Thomas  Robinson's  New  Citharen  Lessons,  1609. 

Four-course  Cittern. 

finger-board,  and  the  seven  single  strings,  fastened  to  the  grot- 
esque head,  were  stretched  as  in  the  lyre  d  vide  alongside  the 
neck;  all  the  strings  rested  on  the  one  flat  bridge  near  the  tail- 
piece. Robinson  gives  instructions  for  learning  to  play  the 
cittern  and  for  reading  the  tablature.  John  Playford's  Musick*s 
Delight  on  the  Cithren  (London,  1666)  also  contains  iUust  rat  ions 
of  the  instrument  as  well  as  of  the  viol  da  Gamba  and  Pochette; 
he  claims  to  have  revived  the  instrument  and  restored  it  to  what 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  cittern  probably  owed  its  popularity  at  this  time  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  might  be  mastered  and  used  to  accompany 
the  voice;  it  was  one  of  four  instruments  generally  found  in 
barbers'  shops,  the  others  being  the  gittern,  the  lute  and  the 
virginals.  The  customers  while  waiting  took  down  the  instru- 
ment from  its  peg  and  played  a  merry  tune  to  pass  the  time.^ 
We  read  that  when  Konstantijn  Huygens  came  over  to  England 
and  was  received  by  James  1.  at  Bagshot,  he  played  to  the 
king  on  the  cittern  (cithara),  and  that  his  peiiormance  was 
duly  appreciated  and  applauded.  He  tells  us  that,  although  he 
learnt  to  play  the  barbiton  in  a  few  weeks  with  skill,  he  had 
lessons  from  a  master  for  two  years  on  the  cittern.*  On  the 
occasion  of  a  third  visit  he  witnessed  the  performance  of  some 
fine  musicians  and  was  astonished  to  hear  a  lady,  mother  of 
twelve,  singing  in  divine  fashion,  accompanying  herself  on  the 
cittern;  one  of  these  artists  he  calls  Lanivius,  the  British 
Orpheus,  whose  performance  was  really  enchanting. 

Michael  Praetorius  •  gives  various  tunings  for  the  cittern  as 

'  Dialogo  delta  musica  (Florence,  1581),  p.  147. 

•  The  musical  extracts  from  the  commonplace  book  were  prepared 
by  Dr  Rimbault  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  Holborne's 
work  is  mentioned  in  his  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana.  The  descriptive 
list  of  the  musical  instruments  in  use  in  England  during  Leycester*s 
lifetime  (about  1656)  has  been  extracted  and  published  by  Dr  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  in  Captain  Cox,  his  Ballads  and  Books,  or  Robert  Laneham's 
Letter  (1575).  (Lo^^^o"*  1871),  pp.  65-68. 

*  See  ICniKht's  London,  i.  142. 

*  See  De  vita  propria  sermonum  inter  liber os  libri  duo  (Haarlem, 
1817)  and  E.  van  der  Straeten,  La  Musique  aux  Pays-Bas,  ii. 
348-^50. 

•  Syntagma  Musicum  (16 18).  See  also  M.  Mersenne,  Harmonte 
universelle  (Paris,  1636),  livre  ii.  prop,  xv.,  who  gives  different 
accordances. 
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well  as  an  iUustration  (sounded  an  octave  higher  than  the 
notation). 

Frendi  Italian  4  course  Italian  6  ooune 
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During  the  i8th  century  the  cittern,  citra  or  English  guitar, 
had  twelve  wire  strings  in  six  pairs  of  unisons  tuned  thus: 
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The  introduction  of  the  Spanish  guitar,  which  at  once  leapt 
into  favour,  gradually  displaced  the  English  variety.  The 
Spanish  guitar  had  gut  strings  twanged  by  the  fingers.  The 
last  development  of  the  cittern  before  its  disappearance  was  the 
addition  of  keys.  The  keyed  cithara^  was  firet  made  by  Claus 
&  Co.  of  London  in  1783.  The  keys,  six  in  number,  were 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  sound-board,  and  on  being  depressed 
they  acted  on  hammers  inside  the  sound-chest,  which  rising 
through  the  rose  sound-hole  struck  the  strings.  Sometimes 
the  keys  were  placed  in  a  little  box  right  over  the  strings,  the 
hammers  striking  from  above.  M.  J.  B.  VuiUaume  of  Paris 
possessed  an  Italian  cetera  (not  keyed)  by  Antoine  Stradivarius,' 
1700  (now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire,  Paris),  with 
twelve  strings  tuned  in  pairs  of  unisons  to  E,  D,  G,  B,  C,  A, 
which  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1871. 

The  cittern  of  the  i6th  century  was  the  result  of  certain 
transitions  which  took  place  during  the  evolution  of  the  violin 
from  the  Greek  kithara  (see  Citha&a). 


Genealogical  Table  of  the  Cittern, 


Persian  and  Arabic 
Kithara 

Moorish  Guitra, 
Cuitra  or  Guitarra 


Assyrian  Ketharah 

Greek  Kithara 

I 
Roman  Cithara 

or  Fidicula 
Cithara  in  transition  or  Rotta 

J 


Persian  Rebab 


Arab  Rebab 
European  Rebec 


Cithara  in  transition 
or  Guitar 

Spanish  Guitar 


Guitarra  Latina 
or  Vihuela  de  Mano 

Ghittem 


Cittern 


The  cittern  has  retained  the  following  characteristics  of  the 
archetype,  (i)  The  derivation  of  the  name,  which  after  the 
introduction  of  the  bow  was  used  to  characterize  various  instru- 
ments whose  strings  were  twanged  by  fingers  or  plectrum,  such 
as  the  harp  and  the  rotta  (both  known  as  cithara),  the  dtola  and 
the  zither.  In  an  interlinear  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  the  Psalms,  dated  a.d.  700  (Brit.  Mus.,  Vesp.  A.  i),  cithara 
is  translated  citran,  from  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
English  cithron,  citteran,  cittarn,  of  the  i6th  century.  (2)  The 
construction  of  the  sound-chest  with  flat  back  and  sound-board 
connected  by  ribs.  The  pear-shaped  outline  was  possibly 
borrowed  from  the  Eastern  instruments,  both  bowed  as  the 
rebab  and  twanged  as  the  lute,  so  common  all  over  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  or  more  probably  derived  from  the 
kithara  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  the  corners 
rounded.  These  early  steps  in  the  transition  from  the  cithara 
may  be  seen  in  the  miniatures  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter,'  a  unique 
and  much-copied  Carolingian  MS.  executed  at  Reims  (9th 
century),  the  Olustrations  of  which  were  undoubtedly  adapted 
from  an  earlier  psalter  from  the  Christian  East.  The  instruments 
which  remained  true  to  the  prototype  in  outline  as  well  as  in 

^  See  Carl  Engel,  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Musical 
Instruments  (London,  1872),  Nos.  280  and  290. 

'  See  note  above.  Illustration  in  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Musical  Instru- 
ments; Historic,  Rare  and  Unique  (Edinburgh,  1888). 

'  For  a  r^um^  of  the  question  of  the  ori^n  of  this  famous 
psalter,  and  an  inquiry  into  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  musical  in- 
struments with  illustrations  and  facsimile  reproductions,  see  Kathleen 
Schlesinger,  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  part  ii.  "  The  Pre- 
cursors of  the  Violin  Family,"  pp.  127-166  (London,  1908-1909). 


construction  and  in  the  derivation  of  the  name  were  the  ghittero 
and  the  guitar,  so  often  confused  with  the  cittern.  It  is  evident 
that  the  kinship  of  cittern  and  guitar  was  formerly  recognized, 
for  during  the  i8th  century,  as  stated  above,  the  cittern  was 
known  as  the  English  guitar  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Spanish 
guitar.  The  grotesque  head,  popularly  considered  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  cittern,  was  probably  added  in  the  i3th 
century  at  a  time  when  this  style  of  decoration  was  very  notice- 
able in  other  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  comet  or  Zinck,  the 
PkUersfiiely  the  chaunter  of  the  bagpipe,  &c.  The  cittern  of  the 
middle  ages  was  also  to  be  found  in  oval  shape.  From  the  13th 
century  representations  of  the  pear-shaped  instrument  abound  in 
miniatures  and  carvings.^ 

A  very  clearly  drawn  cittern  of  the  14th  century  occurs  in  a  MS. 
treatise  on  astronomy  (Sloane  MS.  3983,  Brit.  Mus.)  translated  from 
the  Persian  of  Albumazar  into  Latin  by  Georgius  Zothari  Zopari 
Fenduli,  priest  and  philosopher,  with  a  prologue  and  numerous 
illustrations  by  his  own  hand ;  the  cittern  is  here  called  giga  in  an 
inscription  at  the  side  of  the  drawing.  ^ 

References  to  the  cittern  are  plentiful  in  the  literature  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  Robert  Fludd  *  describes  it  thus: 
"  Cistrona  quae  quatuor  tantum  chordas  duplicatas  habet  easque 
cupreas  et  ferreas  de  ouibus  aliquid  dioemus  quo  loco."    Others  are 

S'ven  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  *'  Cittern,"  and  in  Godefroy's 
ict,  de  Vane,  languefrang.  du  IX*  au  XV*  sihcle,  (K.  S.) 

CITY  (through  Fr.  citi,  from  Lat.  civitas).  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  strictly  speaking,  "  city  ''  is  an  honorary  title,  offici- 
ally applied  to  those  towns  which,  in  virtue  of  some  pre-eminence 
(e.g.  as  episcopal  sees,  or  great  industrial  centres),  have  by 
traditional  usage  or  royal  charter  acquired  the  right  to  the 
designation.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  official  style  of  "  city  " 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  possession  of  municipal  power 
greater  than  those  of  the  ordinary  boroughs,  nor  indeed  the 
possession  of  a  corporation  at  all  (e.g.  Ely).  In  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  official 
application  of  the  term  "  dty  "  depends  on  the  kind  and  extent 
of  the  municipal  privileges  possessed  by  the  corporations,  and 
charters  are  given  raising  towns  to  the  rank  of  cities.  Both  in 
France  and  England  the  word  is  used  to  distinguish  the  older 
and  central  nucleus  of  some  of  the  large  towns,  e.g.  the  Citi  in 
Paris,  and  the  "  square  mile  "  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
mayor  which  is  the  "  City  of  London." 

In  common  usage,  however,  the  word  implies  no  more  than  a 
somewhat  vague  idea  of  size  and  dignity,  and  is  loosely  applied 
to  any  large  centre  of  population.  Thus  while,  technically, 
the  City  of  London  is  quite  small,  London  is  yet  properly  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  In  the  United  States 
this  use  of  the  word  is  still  more  loose,  and  any  town,  whether 
technically  a  city  or  not,  is  usually  so  designated,  with  little 
regard  to  its  actual  size  or  importance. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  word  "  city  "  is  incapable 
of  any  very  clear  and  inclusive  definition,  and  the  attempt  to 
show  that  historically  it  possesses  a  meaning  that  clearly  differ- 
entiates it  from  "  town  "  or  "  borough  "  has  led  to  some  contro- 
versy. As  the  translation  of  the  Greek  7r6Xis  or  Latin  civitas 
it  involves  the  ancient  conception  of  the  state  or  "  city-state," 
i.e.  of  the  state  as  not  too  large  to  prevent  its  government 
through  the  body  of  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  agora,  and  is 
applied  not  to  the  place  but  to  the  whole  body  politic.  From 
this  conception  both  the  word  and  its  dignified  connotation  are 
without  doubt  historically  derived.  On  the  occupation  of  Gaul 
the  Gallic  states  and  tribes  were  called  civitates  by  the  Romans, 

*  An  oval  cittern  and  a  ghittem,  side  by  side,  occur  in  the  beautiful 
Mth-centuiy  Spanish  MS.  known  as  Cantigas  de  Santa  Maria  in  the 
Escorial.  For  a  fine  facsimile  in  colours  see  niarquis  de  Valmar, 
Real.  Acad.  Esq.,  publ.  by  L.  Aguado  (Madrid,  1889).  Repro- 
ductions in  black  and  white  in  Juan  F.  Riafio,  Critical  and  Bibliog. 
Notes  on  Early  Spanish  Music  (London,  1887).  See  also  K. 
Schlesinger,  op.  cU.  fig.  167,  p.  223,  also  boat-shaped  citterns, 
figs.  155  and  156,  p.  197.  Cittern  with  woman's  head,  15th  centur)^, 
on  one  of  six  bas-reliefs  on  the  under  parts  of  the  seats  of  the  choir 
of  the  Priory  church.  Great  Malvern,  reproduced  in  J,  Carter's 
Ancient  Sculptures,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  following  p.  12.  Another  without 
a  head,  ibid.  pi.  following  p.  16,  from  a  brass  monumental  plate 
in  St  Mar^;aret's,  King's  Lynn. 

*  Histona  utriusgue  Cosmi  (Oppenheim,  ed.  161 7),  i.  226. 
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and  subsequently  the  name  was  confined  to  the  chief  towns  of 
the  various  administrative  districts.  These  were  also  the  seats 
of  the  bishops.  It  is  thus  affirmed  that  in  France  from  the  5th 
to  the  15th  century  the  name  civitas  or  a/^  was  confined  to  such 
towns  as  were  episcopal  sees,  and  Du  Cange  {Gloss,  s.v.  civilas) 
defines  that  word  as  urbs  episcopalis,  and  states  that  other 
towns  were  termed  contra  or  oppida.  How  far  any  such  distinc- 
tion can  be  sharply  drawn  may  be  doubted.  With  regard  to 
England  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  those  towns 
to  which  the  name  civitas  or  ciU  is  given  in  medieval  documents 
and  those  called  hurgi  or  boroughs  (see  J.  H.  Round,  Feudal 
England^  p.  338;  F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  After ^ 
p.  183).  It  was,  however,  maintained  by  Coke  and  Blackstone 
that  a  city  is  a  town  incorporate  which  is  or  has  been  the  see 
of  a  bishop.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  actual  sees  in  England 
all  have  a  formal  right  to  the  title;  the  boroughs  erected  into 
episcopal  sees  by  Henry  VIII.  thereby  became  "  cities  ";  but 
towns  such  as  Thetford,  Sherborne  and  Dorchester  are  never 
so  designated,  though  they  are  regularly  incorporated  and  were 
once  episcopal  sees.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  only  been  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  that  the  official  style  of  "city" 
has,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  been  conferred  by  royal  authority 
on  certain  important  towns  which  were  not  episcopal  sees, 
Birmingham  in  1889  being  the  first  to  be  so  distinguished.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  London,  besides  27  boroughs,  now 
contains  two  cities,  one  (the  City  of  London)  outside,  the  other 
(the  City  of  Westminster)  included  in  the  administrative  coimty. 

For  the  history  of  the  oriein  and  development  of  modem  city 
government  see  Borough  and  Commune:  Medieval, 

CIUDAD  BOLf  VAR,  an  inland  city  and  river  port  of  Venezuela, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco 
river,  240  m.  above  its  mouth.  Pop.  (1891)11,686.  It  stands 
upon  a  small  hill  about  187  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  faces  the 
river  where  it  narrows  to  a  width  of  less  than  half  a  mile.  The 
city  is  largely  built  upon  the  hillside.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Guayana  (founded  in  1790),  and  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  great  Orinoco  basin.  Among  its  noteworthy  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  federal  college,  theatre,  masonic  temple, 
market,  custom-house,  and  hospital.  The  mean  temperature 
is  83®.  The  city  has  a  public  water-supply,  a  tramway  line, 
telephone  service,  subfluvial  cable  communication  with  Soledad 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  where  connexion  is  made  with  the 
national  land  lines,  and  regular  steamship  communication  with 
the  lower  and  upper  Orinoco.  Previous  to  the  revolution  of 
1901-3  Ciudad  Bolivar  ranked  fourth  among  the  Venezuelan 
custom-houses,  but  the  restrictions  placed  upon  transit  trade 
through  West  Indian  ports  have  made  her  a  dependency  of  the 
La  Guaira  custom-house  to  a  large  extent.  The  principal  exports 
from  this  region  include  cattle,  horses,  mules,  tobacco,  cacio, 
rubber,  tonka  beans,  bitters,  hides,  timber  and  many  valuable 
forest  products.  The  town  was  founded  by  Mendoza  in  1764  as 
San  Tom4s  de  la  Nueva  Guayana,  but  its  location  at  this  particu- 
lar point  on  the  river  gave  to  it  the  popular  name  of  Angostura^ 
the  Spanish  term  for  "  narrows."  This  name  was  used  until 
1849,  when  that  of  the  Venezuelan  liberator  was  bestowed  upon 
it.  Ciudad  Bolivar  played  an  important  part  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  and  was  for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  town  suffered  severely  in  the  struggle  for  its  possession, 
and  the  political  disorders  which  followed  greatly  retarded  its 
growth. 

CIUDAD  DE  CURA,  an  inland  town  of  the  sUte  of  Aragua, 
Venezuela,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Caracas,  near  the  Lago  de  Valencia. 
Pop.  (1891)  12,198.  The  town  stands  in  a  broad,  fertile  valley, 
between  the  sources  of  streams  running  southward  to  the  Guirico 
river  and  northward  to  the  lake,  mth  an  elevation  above  sea-level 
of  1598  ft.  TraflSc  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  the  Guirico 
plains  has  passed  through  this  town  since  early  colonial  times, 
and  has  made  it  an  important  commercial  centre,  from  which 
hides,  cheese,  coffee,  cac&o  and  beans  are  sent  down  to  the  coast 
for  export ;  it  bears  a  high  reputation  in  Venezuela  for  commercial 
enterprise.  Ciudad  de  Cura  was  founded  in  1730,  and  suffered 
severely  in  the  war  of  independence. 


CIUDAD  JUARBZ»  formerly  El  Paso  del  Nokte,  a  northern 
frontier  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  1223  m.  by 
ran  N.N.W.  of  Mexico  City.  Pop.  (1895)  6917.  Ciudad  Juarez 
stands  3800  ft.  above  sea-level  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte,  opposite  the  dty  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  two  bridges.  It  is  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Mexican  Central  railway,. and  has  a  large  and  increasing 
transit  trade  with  the  United  States,  having  a  custom-house 
and  a  United  States  consulate.  It  is  also  a  military  post  with  a 
small  garrison.  The  town  has  a  straggling  picturesque  appear- 
ance, a  considerable  part  of  the  habitations  being  small  adobe 
or  brick  cabins.  In  the  fertile  neighbouring  district  cattle  are 
raised,  and  wheat,  Indian  com,  fruit  and  grapes  are  grown,  wine 
and  brandy  being  made.  The  town  was  founded  in  1681-1682; 
its  present  importance  is  due  entirely  to  the  railway.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  President  Juarez  in  1865,  and  was  renamed 
in  1885  because  of  its  devotion  to  his  cause. 

CIUDAD  PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  formerly  Piedras  Negras,  a 
northern  frontier  town  of  Mexico  in  the  state  of  Coahmla,  1008  m. 
N.  by  W.  from  Mexico  City,  on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  720  ft. 
above  sea-level,  opposite  the  town  of  Eagle  Pass,  Texas.  Pop, 
(1900,  estimate)  5000.  An  international  bridge  connects  the  two 
towns,  and  the  Mexican  International  railway  has  its  northern 
terminus  in  Mexico  at  this  point.  The  town  has  an  important 
transfer  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  district  devoted  to  agrictdture  and  stock-raising.  Coal  is 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  Mexican  government  maintains  a 
custom-house  and  military  post  here.  The  town  was  founded 
in  1849. 

CIUDAD  REAL,  a  province  of  central  Spain,  formed  in  1833 
of  districts  taken  from  New  Castile,  and  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Toledo,  E.  by  Albacete,  S.  by  Jaen  and  Cordova  and  W.  by 
Badajoz.  Pop.  (1900)  321,580;  area,  7620  sq.  m.  The  surface 
of  Ciudad  Real  consists  chiefly  of  a  level  or  slightly  undularing 
plain,  with  low  hills  in  the  north-east  and  south-west;  but  along 
the  south-western  frontier  the  Sierra  de  Alcudia  rises  in  two 
parallel  ridges  on  either  side  of  the  river  Alcudia,  and  is  continued 
in  the  Sierra  Madrona  on  the  east.  The  river  Guadiana  drains 
almost  the  entire  province,  which  it  traverses  from  east  to  west; 
only  the  southernmost  districts  being  watered  by  tributaries  of 
the  Guadalquivir.  Numerous  smaller  streams  flow  into  the 
Guadiana,  which  itself  divides  near  Herencia  into  two  branches, — 
the  northern  known  as  the  Giguela,  the  southern  as  the  Zancara. 
The  eastern  division  of  Ciudad  Real  forms  part  of  the  region 
known  as  La  Mancha,  a  flat,  thinly-peopled  plain,  clothed  with 
meagre  vegetation  which  is  often  ravaged  by  locusts.  La  Mancha 
{q.v.)  is  sometimes  regarded  as  coextensive  with  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Severe  drought  is  common  here,  although  some  of  the 
rivers,  such  as  the  Jabalon  and  Azuer,  issue  fully  formed  from 
the  chalky  soil,  and  from  their  very  sources  give  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  to  the  numerous  mills.  Towards  the  west,  where 
the  land  is  higher,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  forest. 

The  climate  is  oppressively  hot  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the 
plains  are  exposed  to  violent  and  bitterly  cold  winds;  while  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  the  vine  and  the  olive  is  further  impeded 
by  the  want  of  proper  irrigation,  and  the  general  barrenness  of 
the  soil.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  And  pasture  in  the 
plains;  and  the  swine  which  are  kept  in  the  oak  and  beech 
forests  furnish  bacon  and  hams  of  excellent  quality.  Coal  is 
mined  chiefly  at  Puertollano,  lead  in  various  districts,  mercury 
at  Almaden.  There  are  no  great  manufacturing  towns.  The 
roads  are  insufficient  and  ill-kept,  especially  in  the  north-east 
where  they  form  the  sole  means  of  communication;  and  neither 
the  Guadiana  nor  its  tributaries  are  navigable.  The  main  railway 
from  Madrid  to  Lisbon  passes  through  the  capital,  Ciudad  Real, 
and  through  Puertollano;  farther  east,  the  Madrid-Linires  line 
passes  through  Manzanares  and  Valdepenas.  Branch  railways 
also  connect  the  capital  with  Manzanares,  and  Valdepefias  with 
the  neighbouring  town  of  La  Cakada. 

The  principal  towns,  Alc&zar  de  iSan  Juan  (11,499),  Almad^ 
(7375),  Almod6var  del  Campo  (12,525),  Ciudad  Real  (15,255), 
Manzanares  (11,229)  and  Valdepefias  (21,015),  are  described  in 
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separate  articles.  Almagro  (7974)  and  Daimiel  (11,825),  in  the 
district  of  La  Mancha  known  as  the  Campo  de  Calatrava,  be- 
longed in  the  later  middle  ages  to  the  knightly  Order  of  Calatrava, 
which  was  founded  in  1 1 58  to  keep  the  Moors  in  check.  Almagro 
was  long  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  monks  and  knights,  and 
contains  several  interesting  churches  and  monasteries,  besides 
the  castle  of  the  knights,  now  used  as  barracks,  Almagro  is 
further  celebrated  for  its  lace,  Daimiel  for  its  medicinal  salts. 
Tomelloso  (13,929)  is  one  of  the  chief  market  towns  of  La  Mancha. 
Education  is  very  backward,  largely  owing  to  the  extreme  poverty 
which  has  frequently  brought  the  inhabitants  to  the  verge  of 
famine.    (See  also  Castile.) 

CIUDAD  REAL,  the  capital  formerly  of  La  Mancha,  and 
since  1833  of  the  province  described  above;  107  m.  S.  of  Madrid, 
on  the  Madrid-Badajoz-Lisbon  and  Ciudad  Real-Manzanares 
railways.  Pop.  (1900)  15,255.  Ciudad  Real  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  plain,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  river  Guadiana, 
and  on  the  south  by  its  tributary  the  Jabalon.  Apart  from  the 
remnants  of  its  13th-century  fortifications,  and  one  Gothic 
church  of  immense  size,  built  without  aisles,  the  town  contains 
little  of  interest;  its  public  buildings — town-hall,  barracks, 
churches,  hospital  and  schools — being  in  no  way  distinguished 
above  those  of  other  provincial  capitals.  There  are  no  important 
local  manufactures,  and  the  trade  of  the  town  consists  chiefly 
in  the  weekly  sales  of  agricultrual  produce  and  hve-stock. 
Ciudad  Real  was  founded  by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  (i  252-1 284), 
and  fortified  by  him  as  a  check  upon  the  Moorish  power.  Its 
original  name  of  Villarreal  was  changed  to  Ciudad  Real  by  John 
VI.  in  1420.  During  the  Peninsular  War  a  Spanish  force  was 
defeated  here  by  the  French,  on  the  27th  of  March  1809. 

CIUDAD  RODRIOOt  a  to^ni  of  western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Salamanca,  situated  8  m.  E,  of  the  Portuguese  frontier^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Agueda,  and  the  railway  from 
Salamanca  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  Pop.  (1900)  8930.  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  was  for  many  centuries  an 
important  frontier  fortress.  Its  cathedral  dates  from  1190, 
but  was  restored  in  the  1 5th  century.  The  remnants  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  the  foundations  of  a  bridge  across  the  Agueda,  and 
other  remains,  seem  to  show  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Roman  settlement.  It  was  founded  in  the  1 2th  century 
by  Count  Rodrigo  Gonzalez,  from  whom  its  name  is  derived. 
During  the  Peninsular  War,  it  was  captured  by  the  French 
under  Marshal  Ney,  in  1810;  but  on  the  19th  of  January  181 2 
it  was  retaken  by  the  British  under  Viscount  Wellington,  who, 
for  this  exploit,  was  created  earl  of  Wellington,  duke  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  marquess  of  Torres  Vedras,  in  Portugal. 

CIVERCHIOt  VINCENZO,  an  early  16th-century  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Crema.  There  are  altar-pieces  by  him  at  Brescia,  and 
at  Crema  the  altar-piece  at  the  duomo  (1509).  His  "Birth  of 
Christ"  is  in  the  Brera,  Milan;  and  at  Lovere  are  other  of 
his  works  dating  from  1539  and  1540. 

CIVBT,  or  properly  Civet-cat,  the  designation  of  the  more 
typical  representatives  of  the  mammalian  family  Viverridae 
(see  Carnivora).  Civets  are  characterized  by  the  possession 
of  a  deep  pouch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs, 
into  which  the  substance  known  as  civet  is  poured  from  the 
glands  by  which  it  is  secreted.  This  fatty  substance  is  at  first 
semifluid  and  yellow,  but  afterwards  acquires  the  consistency 
of  pomade  and  becomes  darker.  It  has  a  strong  musky  odour, 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  "  when 
properly  diluted  and  combined  with  other  scents  it  produces 
a  very  pleasing  effect,  and  possesses  a  much  more  floral  fragrance 
than  musk,  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate  some 
flowers  without  it."  The  African  civet  (Viverra  civetta)  is  from 
2  to  3  ft.  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  and  stands  from  10  to  12  in.  high.  It  is  covered 
with  long  hair,  longest  on  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  where  it 
is  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  will,  of  a  dark-grey 
colour,  with  numerous  transverse  black  bands  and  spots.  In 
habits  it  is  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  by  preference  carnivorous, 
feeding  on  birds  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  in  pursuit  of  which 
it  climbs  trees,  but  it  is  said  also  to  eat  fruits,  roots  and  other 


vegetable  matters.  In  a  state  of  captivity  the  civet  is  never 
completely  tamed,  and  only  kept  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume, 
which  is  obtained  in  largest  quantity  from  the  male,  especially 
when  in  good  condition  and  subjected  to  irritation,  being  scraped 
from  the  pouch  with  a  small  spoon  usually  twice  a  week.  The 
zibeth  ( Viverra  zibetha)  is  a  widely  distributed  species  extending 
from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  throughout  several  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  smaller  than  the  true 
dvet,  and  wants  the  dorsal  crest.  In  the  wild  state  it  does 
great  damage  among  poultry,  and  frequently  makes  off  with 
the  young  of  swine  and  sheep.  When  hunted  it  makes  a  deter- 
mined resistance,  and  emits  a  scent  so  strong  as  even  to  sicken 
the  dogs,  who  nevertheless  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  sport, 
and  cannot  be  got  to  pursue  any  other  game  while  the  stench 
of  the  zibeth  is  in  their  nostrils.  In  confinement,  it  becomes 
comparatively  tame,  and  yields  civet  in  considerable  quantity. 
In  preparing  this  for  the  market  it  is  usually  spread  out  on  the 
leaves  of  the  pepper  plant  in  order  to  free  it  from  the  hairs  that 
have  become  detached  from  the  pouch.  On  the  Malabar  coast 
this  species  is  replaced  by  V,  civettina.  The  small  Indian  civet 
or  rasse  {Viverricula  malaccensis)  ranges  from  Madagascar 
through  India  to  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  almost  3  ft.  long  including  the  tail, 
and  prettily  marked  with  dark  longitudinal  stripes,  and  spots 
which  have  a  distinctly  linear  arrangement.  The  perfume, 
which  is  extracted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  two  preceding 
species,  is  highly  valued  and  much  used  by  the  Javanese.  Al- 
though this  animal  is  said  to  be  an  expert  climber  it  usually 
inhabits  holes  in  the  ground.  It  is  frequently  kept  in  captivity 
in  the  East,  and  becomes  tame.  Fossil  remains  of  extinct 
civets  are  found  in  the  Miocene  strata  of  Europe. 

CIVIDALE  DEL  FRIULI  (a,nc.  Forum  Iulii),SL  town  of  Venetia, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Udine,  10  m.  E.  by  N.  by  rail  from  the 
town  of  Udine;  453  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  town,  4143; 
commune,  9061.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Natisone,  which 
forms  a  picturesque  ravine  here.  It  contains  some  interesting 
relics  of  the  art  of  the  8th  century.  The  cathedral  of  the  15th 
century  contains  an  octagonal  marble  canopy  with  sculptures 
in  relief,  with  a  font  below  it  belonging  to  the  8th  century,  but 
altered  later.  The  high  altar  has  a  fine  silver  altar  front  of  1 185, 
The  museum  contains  various  Roman  and  Lombard  antiquities, 
and  valuable  MSS.  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver  and  ivory 
formerly  belonging  to  the  cathedral  chapter.  The  small  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Valle  belongs  to  the  8th  century,  and  contains 
fine  decorations  in  stucco  which  probably  belong  to  the  nth 
or  1 2th  century.  The  fine  15th-century  Ponte  del  Diavolo 
leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Martino,  which  contains  an  altar  of 
the  8th  century  with  reliefs  executed  by  order  of  the  Lombard 
king  Ratchis.  At  Cividale  were  bom  Paulus  Diaconus,  the 
historian  of  the  Lombards  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
actress  Adelaide  Ristori  (182  2-1906). 

The  Roman  town  (a  municipium)  of  Forum  lulii  was  founded 
either  by  Julius  Caesar  or  by  Augustus,  no  doubt  at  the  same 
time  as  the  construction  of  the  Via  lulia  Augusta,  which  passed 
through  Utina  (Udine)  on  its  way  north.  After  the  decay  of 
Aquileia  and  lulium  Camicum  (Zuglio)'  it  became  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  of  Friuli  and  gave  its  name  to  it.  The  patriarchs 
of  Aquileia  resided  here  from  773  to  1031,  when  they  returned 
to  Aquileia,  and  finally  in  1238  removed  to  Udine.  This  last 
change  of  residence  was  the  origin  of  the  antagonism  between 
Cividale  and  Udine,  which  was  only  terminated  by  their  sur- 
render to  Venice  in  1419  and  1420  respectively. 

CIVILIS,  CLAUDIUS,  or  more  correctly,  Julius,  leader  of  the 
Batavian  revolt  against  Rome  (a.d.  69-70).  He  was  twice 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  and  narrowly  escaped 
execution.  During  the  disturbances  that  followed  the  death 
of  Nero,  he  took  up  arms  under  pretence  of  siding  with  Vespasian 
and  induced  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  country  to  rebel. 
The  Batavians,  who  had  rendered  valuable  aid  under  the  early 
emperors,  had  been  well  treated  in  order  to  attach  them  to  the 
cause  of  Rome.  They  were  exempt  from  tribute,  but  were 
obliged  to  supply  a  large  number  of  men  for  the  army,  and  the 
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burden  of  conscriptioa  and  the  oppressions  of  provindai  governors 
were  important  incentives  to  revolt.  The  Batavians  were 
immediately  joined  by  several  neighbouring  German  tribes, 
the  most  important  of  whom  were  the  Frisians.  The  Roman 
garrisons  near  the  Rhine  were  driven  out,  and  twenty-four  ships 
captured.  Two  legions  under  Mummius  Lupercus  were  defeated 
at  Castra  Vetera  (near  the  modem  Xanten)  and  surrounded. 
Eight  cohorts  of  Batavian  veterans  joined  their  countrymen, 
and  the  troops  sent  by  Vespasian  to  the  relief  of  Vetera  threw  in 
their  lot  with  them.  The  result  of  these  accessions  to  the  forces  of 
CivOis  was  a  rising  in  Gaul.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  was  murdered 
by  his  troops  (70),  and  the  whole  of  the  Roman  forces  were  in- 
duced by  two  commanders  of  the  Gallic  auxiliaries — ^Julius 
Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor — to  revolt  from  Rome  and  join 
Civilis.  The  whole  of  Gaul  thxis  practically  declared  itself 
independent,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Gaul 
was  contemplated.  The  prophetess  Velleda  predicted  the  com- 
plete success  of  Civilis  and  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But 
disputes  broke  out  amongst  the  different  tribes  and  rendered 
co-operation  impossible;  Vespasian,  having  successfully  ended 
the  civil  war,  called  upon  Civilis  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  on 
his  refusal  resolved  to  take  strong  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt.  The  arrival  of  Petilhus  Cerialis  with  a  strong  force 
awed  the  Gauls  and  mutinous  troops  into  submission;  Civilis  was 
defeated  at  Augusta  Treverorum  (Trier,  Treves)  and  Vetera, 
and  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians.  He 
finally  came  to  an  agreement  with  Cerialis  whereby  his  country- 
men obtained  certain  advantages,  and  resumed  amicable 
relations  with  Rome.    From  this  time  Civilis  disappears  from 

history. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  the  insurrection  is  Tacitus, 
Historiae,  iv.,  v.,  whose  account  breaks  off  at  the  beginning  of  Civilis's 
speech  to  Cerialis;  see  also  Josephus,  Bellum  Judaicum^  vii.  4. 
There  is  a  monograph  by  E.  Meyer,  Der  Freiheitskrieg  der  Bataver 
unter  CwUis  (1856);  see  also  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire t  ch.  58;  H.  Schiller,  Geschichte  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit, 
bk.  ii.  ch.  2,  i  54  (1883). 

CIVIUZATION.  The  word  "civilization"  is  an  obvious 
derivative  of  the  Lat.  civisy  a  citizen,  and  civilis^  pertaining  to 
a  citizen.  Etymologically  speaking,  then,  it  would  be  putting  no 
undue  strain  upon  the  word  to  interpret  it  as  having  to  do  with 
the  entire  period  of  human  progress  since  mankind  attained 
sufficient  intelligence  and  social  imity  to  develop  a  system  of 
government.  But  in  practice  "  civilization  "  is  usually  inter- 
preted in  a  somewhat  narrower  sense,  as  having  application 
solely  to  the  most  recent  and  comparatively  brief  period  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  most  highly  developed  races  of  men 
have  used  systems  of  writing.  This  restricted  usage  is  probably 
explicable,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  fact  that  the  word,  though 
distinctly  modem  in  origin,  is  nevertheless  older  than  the  inter- 
pretation of  social  evolution  that  now  finds  imiversal  acceptance. 
Only  very  recently  has  it  come  to  be  imderstood  that  primitive 
societies  vastly  antedating  the  historical  period  had  attained 
relatively  high  stages  of  development  and  fixity,  socially  and 
politically.  Now  that  this  is  understood,  however,  nothing  but 
an  arbitrary  and  highly  inconvenient  restriction  of  meanings 
can  prevent  us  from  speaking  of  the  citizens  of  these  early 
societies  as  having  attained  certain  stages  of  civilization*  It  will 
be  convenient,  then,  in  outlining  the  successive  stages  of  human 
progress  here,  to  include  under  the  comprehensive  term  "  civiliza- 
tion ''  those  long  earlier  periods  of  "  savagery  "  and  "  barbarism  " 
as  well  as  the  more  recent  period  of  higher  development  to  which 
the  word  "  civilization  "  is  sometimes  restricted. 

Adequate  proof  that  civilization  as  we  now  know  it  is  the 
result  of  a  long,  slow  process  of  evolution  was  put  forward  not 
long  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  by  the 
fotf  to^  students  of  palaeontology  and  of  prehistoric  archaeo- 
harism.  ^^SY-  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  primitive  man 
us^  implements  of  chipped  flint,  of  polished  stone, 
and  of  the  softer  metals  for  successive  ages^  before  he  attained 
a  degree  of  technical  skill  and  knowledge  that  would  enable 
him  to  smelt  iron,  led  the  Danish  archaeologists  to  classify  the 
stages  of  human  progress  under  these  captions:    the  Rough 


Stone  Age;  the  Age  of  Polished  Stone;  the  Age  of  Bronze; 
and  the  Age  of  Iron.  These  terms  acquired  almost  universal 
recognition,  and  they  retain  popularity  as  affording  a  very  broad 
outline  of  the  story  of  human  progress.  It  is  obviously  desirable, 
however,  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  the  story  more  in  detail. 
To  some  extent  it  has  been  possible  to  do  so,  lai^gely  through 
the  efforts  of  ethnologists  who  have  studied  the  sodal  condi- 
tions of  existing  races  of  savages.  A  recognition  of  the  principle 
that,  broadly  speaking,  progress  has  everywhere  been  achieved 
along  the  same  lines  and  through  the  same  sequence  of  changes, 
makes  it  possible  to  interpret  the  past  history  of  the  civilized 
races  of  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  present-day  conditions  of  other 
races  that  are  still  existing  imder  social  and  political  conditions 
of  a  more  primitive  t3rpe.  Such  races  as  the  Maoris  and  the 
American  Indians  have  furnished  invaluable  information  to 
the  student  of  social  evolution;  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
has  been  extended  and  fortified  by  the  ever-expanding  researches 
of  the  palaeontologist  and  archaeologist. 

Thus  it  has  become  possible  to  present  with  some  confidence 
a  picture  showing  the  successive  stages  of  human  development 
during  the  long  dark  period  when  our  prehistoric  ancestor  was 
advancing  along  the  toilsome  and  tortuous  but  on  the  whole 
always  uprising  path  from  lowest  savagery  to  the  stage  of  relative 
enlightenment  at  which  we  find  him  at  the  so-called  '^dawnings 
of  history."  That  he  was  for  long  ages  a  savage  before  he 
attained  sufi&cient  culture  to  be  termed,  in  modern  phraseology, 
a  barbarian,  admits  of  no  question.  EquaUy  little  in  doubt  is  it 
that  other  long  ages  of  barbarism  preceded  the  final  ascent 
to  civilization.  The  precise  period  of  time  covered  by  these 
successive  **  Ages  "  is  of  course  only  conjectural;  but  something 
like  one  hundred  thousand  years  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
safe  minimal  estimate.  At  the  b^inning  of  this  long  period, 
the  most  advanced  race  of  men  must  be  thought  of  as  a  pro- 
miscuous company  of  pre-troglodytic  mammals,  at  least  partially 
arboreal  in  habit,  living  on  uncooked  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
possessed  of  no  arts  and  crafts  whatever — nor  even  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  rudest  implement.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  there 
emerges  into  the  more  or  less  clear  light  of  history  a  large- 
brained  being,  living  in  houses  of  elaborate  construction,  supply- 
ing himself  with  divers  luxuries  through  the  aid  of  a  multitude 
of  elaborate  handicrafts,  associated  with  his  fellows  under  the 
sway  of  highly  organized  governments,  and  satisfying  aesthetic 
needs  through  the  practice  of  pictorial  and  literary  arts  of  a 
high  order.  How  was  this  amazing  transformation  brought 
about? 

If  an  answer  can  be  found  to  that  query,  we  shall  have  a  clue 
to  all  human  progress,  not  only  during  the  prehistoric  but  also 
during  the  historic  periods;  for  we  may  well  believe 
that  recent  progress  has  not  departed  from  the  scheme  ^^  ^ 
of  development  impressed  on  humanity  during  that  menZ' 
long  apprenticeship.  Ethnologists  believe  that  an 
answer  can  be  found.  They  believe  that  the  metamorphosis  from 
beast-like  savage  to  cultured  civilian  may  be  proximally  ex- 
plained (certain  potentialities  and  attributes  of  the  species  being 
taken  for  granted)  as  the  result  of  accumulated  changes  that 
found  their  initial  impulses  in  a  half-dozen  or  so  of  practical 
inventions.  Stated  thus,  the  explanation  seems  absurdly  simple. 
Confessedly  it  supplies  only  a  proximal,  not  a  final,  analysis 
of  the  forces  impelling  mankind  along  the  pathway  of  progress. 
But  it  has  the  merit  of  tangibility;  it  presents  certain  highly 
important  facts  of  human  history  vividly:  and  it  furnishes  a 
definite  and  fairly  satisfactory  basis  for  marking  successive  stages 
of  incipient  civilization. 

In  outlining  the  story  of  primitive  man's  advancement,  upon 
such  a  basis,  we  may  follow  the  sdieme  of  one  of  the  most 
philosophical  of  ethndogists,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  who  made  a 
provisional  anal3rsis  of  the  prehistoric  period  that  still  remains 
among  the  most  satisfactory  attempts  in  this  direction.  Morgan 
divides  the  entire  epoch  of  man's  progress  from  bestiality  to 
civilization  into  six  successive  periods,  which  he  names  respec- 
tively the  Older,  Middle  and  Later  periods  of  Savagery,  and 
the  Older,  Middle  and  Later  periods  of  Barbarism. 
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The  first  of  these  periods,  when  mankind  was  in  the  lower 
status  of  savagery,  comprises  the  epoch  when  articulate  speech 
speech.      ^**  being  developed.    Our  ancestors  of  this  epoch 

inhabited  a  necessarily  restricted  tropical  territory, 
and  subsisted  upon  raw  nuts  and  fruits.  They  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  uses  of  fire.  All  existing  races  of  men  had  advanced 
beyond  this  condition  before  the  opening  of  the  historical  period. 
The  Middle  Period  of  Savagery  began  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  fire.    This  wonderful  dkcovery  enabled  the  developing 

race  to  extend  its  habitat  almost  indefinitely,  and  to 

include  flesh,  and  in  particular  fish,  in  its  regular 
dietary.  Man  could  now  leave  the  forests,  and  wander  along 
the  shores  and  rivers,  migrating  to  climates  less  enervating 
than  those  to  which  he  had  previously  been  confined.  Doubtless 
he  became  an  expert  fisher,  but  he  was  as  yet  poorly  equipped 
for  hunting,  being  provided,  probably,  with  no  weapon  more 
formidable  than  a  crude  hatchet  and  a  roughly  fashioned  spear. 
The  primitive  races  of  Australia  and  Polynesia  had  not  advanced 
beyond  this  middle  status  of  savagery  when  they  were  discovered 
a  few  generations  ago.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  dealing  with 
the  further  progress  of  nascent  civilization  we  have  to  do  with 
certain  favoured  portions  of  the  race,  which  sought  out  new 
territories  and  developed  new  capacities  while  many  tribes  of 
their  quondam  peers  remained  static  and  hence  by  comparison 
seemed  to  retrograde. 

The  next  great  epochal  discovery,  in  virtue  of  which  a  portion 
of  the  race  advanced  to  the  Upper  Status  of  Savagery,  was  that 

of  the  bow  and  arrow, — a  truly  wonderful  implement. 

The  possessor  of  this  device  cotdd  bring  down  the 

fleetest  animal  and  could  defend  himself  against  the 
most  predatory.  He  could  provide  himself  not  only  with  food 
but  with  materials  for  clothing  and  for  tent-making,  and  thus 
could  migrate  at  wiU  back  from  the  seas  and  large  rivers,  and 
far  into  inhospitable  but  invigorating  temperate  and  sub-Arctic 
regions.  The  meat  diet,  now  for  the  first  time  freely  available, 
probably  contributed,  along  with  the  stimulating  cUmate,  to 
increase  the  physical  vigour  and  courage  of  this  highest  savage, 
thus  urging  him  along  the  paths  of  progress.  Nevertheless 
many  tribes  came  thus  far  and  no  further,  as  witness  the  Atha- 
pascans of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  and  the  Indians  of  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia. 

We  now  come  to  the  marvellous  discovery  that  enabled  our 
ancestor  to  make  such  advances  upon  the  social  conditions  of 
pottery.      ^  forbears  as  to  entitle  him,  in  the  estimate  of  his 

remote  descendants,  to  be  considered  as  putting 
savagery  behind  him  and  as  entering  upon  the  Lower  Status  of 
Barbarism.  The  discovery  in  question  had  to  do  with  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  making  pottery  (see  Ceramics).  Hitherto 
man  had  been  possessed  of  no  permanent  utensils  that  could 
withstand  the  action  of  fire.  He  could  not  readily  boil  water 
except  by  some  such  cumbersome  method  as  the  dropping  of 
heated  stones  into  a  wooden  or  skin  receptacle.  The  effect 
upon  his  dietary  of  having  at  hand  earthen  vessels  in  which 
meat  and  herbs  could  be  boiled  over  a  fire  must  have  been 
momentous.  Various  meats  and  many  vegetables  become 
highly  palatable  when  boiled  that  are  almost  or  quite  inedible 
when  merely  roasted  before  a  fire.  Bones,  sinews  and  even 
hides  may  be  made  to  give  up  a  modicum  of  nutriment  in  this 
way;  and  doubtless  barbaric  man,  before  whom  starvation 
always  loomed  threateningly,  foimd  the  crude  pot  an  almost 
perennial  refuge.  And  of  course  its  use  as  a  cooking  utensil 
was  only  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  newly  discovered 
mechanism  exerted  a  civilizing  influence. 

The  next  great  progressive  movement,  which  carried  man 
into  the  Middle  Status  of  Barbarism,  is  associated  with  the 
Do  eado  ^^"^^^^ation  of  animals  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
ir^i^f^ff-     ^^^  ^th  the  use  of  irrigation  in  cultivating  the  soil  and 

of  adobe  bricks  and  stone  in  architecture  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  The  dog  was  probably  the  first  animal  to  be 
domesticated,  but  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the  camel  and  the  horse 
were  doubtless  added  in  relatively  rapid  succession,  so  soon 
as  the  idea  that  captive  animals  could  be  of  service  had  been 
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clearly  conceived.  Man  now  became  a  herdsman,  no  longer 
dependent  for  food  upon  the  precarious  chase  of  wild  animab. 
Milk,  procurable  at  all  seasons,  made  a  highly  important  addition 
to  his  dietary.  With  the  aid  of  camd  and  horse  he  could  traverse 
wide  areas  hitherto  impassable,  and  come  in  contact  with 
distant  peoples.  Thus  commerce  came  to  play  an  extended 
r61e  in  the  dissemination  of  both  commodities  and  ideas.  In 
particular  the  nascent  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
fell  heir  to  numerous  products  of  farther  Asia, — gums,  spices, 
oils,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  cereals.  The  cultivation  of 
the  latter  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  a  comprehensive  and 
varied  diet,  while  emphasizing  the  value  of  a  fixed  abode.  For 
the  first  time  it  now  became  possible  for  large  numbers  of  people 
to  form  localized  commimities.  A  natural  consequence  was 
the  elaboration  of  political  systems,  which,  however,  proceeded 
along  lines  already  suggested  by  the  experience  of  earlier  epochs. 
AH  this  tended  to  establish  and  emphasize  the  idea  of  nation- 
ality, based  primarily  on  blood-relationship;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  develop  within  the  commimity  itself  the  idea  of  property, 
— that  is  to  say,  of  valuable  or  desirable  commodities  which  have 
come  into  the  'possession  of  an  individual  through  his  enterprise 
or  labour,  and  which  should  therefore  be  subject  to  his  voluntary 
disposal.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  development,  all  property  had 
been  of  communal,  not  of  individual,  ownership.  It  appears,  then, 
that  our  mid-period  barbarian  had  attained — ^if  the  verbal  con- 
tradiction be  permitted — a  relatively  high  stage  of  civilization. 

There  remained,  however,  one  master  craft  of  which  he  had 
no  conception.  This  was  the  art  of  smelting  iron.  When, 
ultimately,  his  descendants  learned  the  wonderful 
secrets  of  that  art,  they  rose  in  consequence  to  the 
Upper  Status  of  Barbarism.  This  culminating  practical  inven- 
tion, it  will  be  observed,  is  the  first  of  the  great  discoveries 
with  which  we  have  to  do  that  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  question  of  man's  food  supply.  Iron,  to  be  sure,  has 
abundant  uses  in  the  same  connexion,  but  its  most  direct  and 
obvious  utilities  have  to  do  with  weapons  of  war  and  with 
implements  calculated  to  promote  such  arts  of  peace  as  house- 
building, road-making  and  the  construction  of  vehicles.  Wood 
and  stone  could  now  be  fashioned  as  never  before.  Houses 
could  be  built  and  cities  walled  with  unexampled  facility;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  making  of  a  multitude  of  minor  implements 
and  utensils  hitherto  quite  unknown,  or  at  best  rare  and  costly. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  aesthetic  influence  of  edged  imple- 
ments, with  which  wood  and  stone  could  readily  be  sctdptured 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  race  that  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  scratch  the  semblance  of  living  forms  on  bone  or  ivory  and  to 
fashion  crude  images  of  clay.  In  a  word,  man,  the  **  tool-making 
animal,"  was  now  for  the  first  time  provided  with  tools  worthy 
of  his  wonderftd  hands  and  yet  more  wonderful  brain. 

Thus  through  the  application  of  one  revolutionary  invention 
after  another,  the  most  advanced  races  of  men  had  arrived, 
after  long  ages  of  effort,  at  a  relatively  high  stage  of  development. 
A  very  wide  range  of  experiences  had  enabled  man  to  evolve 
a  complex  body  politic,  based  on  a  fairly  secure  social  basis, 
and  his  brain  had  correspondingly  developed  into  a  relatively 
efficient  and  stable  organ  of  thought.  But  as  yet  he  had  devised 
no  means  of  communicating  freely  with  other  people  at  a  distance 
except  through  the  medium  of  verbal  messages;  nor  had  he 
any  method  by  which  he  could  transmit  his  experiences  to 
posterity  more  securely  than  by  fugitive  and  fallible  oral  tradi- 
tions. A  vague  symbohzation  of  his  achievements  was  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation  in  myth-tale  and  epic,  but  he 
knew  not  how  to  make  permanent  record  of  his  history.  Until 
he  could  devise  a  means  to  make  such  record,  he  must  remain, 
in  the  estimate  of  his  descendants,  a  barbarian,  though  he  might 
be  admitted  to  have  become  a  highly  organized  and  even  in  a 
broad  sense  a  cultured  being. 

At  length,  however,  this  last  barrier  was  broken.    Some  race 
or  races  devised  a  method  of  symbolizing  events  and  ultimately 
of  making  even  abstruse  ideas  tangible  by  means  of      wHtiag. 
graphic  signs.     In  other  words,  a  system  of  writing 
was  developed.  Man  thus  achieved  a  virtual  conquest  over  time 
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as  he  had  earlier  conquered  space.  He  could  now  transmit 
the  record  of  his  deeds  and  his  thoughts  to  remote  posterity. 
Thus  he  stood  at  the  portals  of  what  later  generations  would  term 
secure  history.  He  had  graduated  out  of  barbarism,  and  become 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  a  civilized  being.  Henceforth, 
his  knowledge,  his  poetical  dreamings,  his  moral  aspirations 
might  be  recorded  in  such  form  as  to  be  read  not  merely  by  his 
contemporaries  but  by  successive  generations  of  remote  posterity. 
The  inspiring  character  of  such  a  message  is  obvious.  The  validity 
of  making  this  great  culminating  intellectual  achievement  the 
test  of  "  civilized  "  existence  need  not  be  denied.  But  we  should 
ill  comprehend  the  character  of  the  message  which  the  earlier 
generations  of  civilized  beings  transmit  to  us  from  the  period 
which  we  term  the  "  dawning  of  history  "  did  we  not  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  long  series  of  progressive  stages  of 
"  savagery  "  and  "  barbarism  "  that  of  necessity  preceded  the 
final  stage  of  "  civilization "  proper.  The  achievements  of 
those  earlier  stages  afforded  the  secure  foundation  for  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  future.  A  midtitude  of  minor  arts,  in  addition 
to  the  important  ones  just  outlined,  had  been  developed;  and 
for  a  long  time  civilized  man  was  to  make  no  other  epochal 
addition  to  the  list  of  accomplishments  that  came  to  him  as  a 
heritage  from  his  barbaric  progenitor.  Indeed,  even  to  this 
day  the  list  of  such  additions  is  not  a  long  one,  nor,  judged  in 
the  relative  scale,  so  important  as  might  at  first  thought  be 
supposed.  Whoever  considers  the  subject  carefully  must  admit 
the  force  of  Morgan's  suggestion  that  man's  achievements  as  a 
barbarian,  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  sum  of  human 
progress,  "  transcend,  in  relative  importance,  all  his  subsequent 
works." 

Without  insisting  on  this  comparison,  however,  let  us  ask 
what  discoveries  and  inventions  man  has  made  within  the 
historical  period  that  may  fairly  be  ranked  with  the  half-dozen 
great  epochal  achievements  that  have  been  put  forward  as 
furnishing  the  keys  to  all  the  progress  of  the  prehistoric  periods. 
In  other  words,  let  us  sketch  the  history  of  progress  during  the  ten 
thousand  years  or  so  that  have  elapsed  since  man  learned  the 
art  of  writing,  adapting  our  sketch  to  the  same  scale  which  we 
have  already  applied  to  the  imnumbered  millenniums  of  the  pre- 
historic period.  The  view  of  world-history  thus  outlined  will  be 
a  very  different  one  from  what  might  be  expected  by  the  student 
of  national  history;  but  it  will  present  the  essentials  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  a  suggestive  Ught. 

Without  pretending  to  fix  an  exact  date, — ^which  the  historical 
records  do  not  at  present  permit, — we  may  assume  that  the 
most  advanced  race  of  men  elaborated  a  system  of 
^^'*"  writing  not  less  than  six  thousand  years  before  the 
pnpw.  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Holding  to  the 
terminology  already  suggested  for  the  earlier  periods, 
we  may  speak  of  man's  position  during  the  ensuing  generations 
as  that  of  the  First  or  Lowest  Status  of  civilization.  If  we  review 
the  history  of  this  period  we  shall  find  that  it  extends  unbroken 
over  a  stretch  of  at  least  four  or  five  thousand  years.  During 
the  early  part  of  this  period  such  localized  civilizations  as  those 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Sumerians,  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hittites 
rose,  grew  strong  and  passed  beyond  their  meridian.  This  sug- 
gests that  we  must  now  admit  the  word  "  civilization  "  to  yet 
another  definition,  within  its  larger  meaning:  we  must  speak 
of  "  a  civilization,"  as  that  of  Egjrpt,  of  Babylonia,  of  Assyria, 
and  we  must  understand  thereby  a  localized  phase  of  society  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  civilization  as  a  whole  that  a  wave  bears 
to  the  ocean  or  a  tree  to  the  forest.  Such  other  localized  civiliza- 
tions as  those  of  Phoenicia,  Carthage,  Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium, 
the  Sassanids,  in  due  course  waxed  and  waned,  leaving  a  tre- 
mendous imprint  on  national  history,  but  creating  only  minor 
and  transitory  ripples  in  the  great  ocean  of  civilization.  Progress 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  details  of  earlier  methods  and  inventions 
took  place  as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  nation,  probably  the 
Phoenicians,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  art  of  writing  by  develop- 
ing a  phonetic  alphabet;  but  this  achievement,  remarkable  as 
it  was  in  itself,  added  nothing  fundamental  to  human  capacity. 
Literatures  had  previously  flourished  through  the  use  of  hiero- 


glyphic and  syllabic  symbols;  and  the  Babylonian  syllables 
continued  in  vogue  throughout  western  Asia  for  a  long  time 
after  the  Phoenician  alphabet  had  demonstrated  its  intrinsic 
superiority. 

Similarly  the  art  of  £g3^tian  and  Assyrian  and  Greek  was  but 
the  elaboration  and  perfection  of  methods  that  barbaric  man 
had  practised  away  back  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  cave-dweller. 
The  weapons  of  warfare  of  Greek  and  Roman  were  the  spear 
and  the  bow  and  arrow  that  their  ancestors  had  used  in  the  period 
of  savagery,  aided  by  sword  and  helmet  dating  from  the  upper 
period  of  barbarism.  Greek  and  Roman  government  at  their 
best  were  founded  upon  the  system  of  genXes  that  barbaric  man 
had  profoimdly  studied, — as  witness,  for  example,  the  federal 
system  of  the  barbaric  Iroquois  Indians  existing  in  America 
before  the  coming  of  Columbus.  And  if  the  Greeks  had  better 
literature,  the  Romans  better  roads  and  larger  dties,  than  their 
predecessors,  these  are  but  matters  of  detailed  development, 
the  like  of  which  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  more  important 
arts  and  the  introduction  of  less  important  ancillary  ones  in 
each  antecedent  period.  The  axe  of  steel  is  no  new  implement, 
but  a  mere  perfecting  of  the  axe  of  chipped  flint.  The  Iliad 
represents  the  perfecting  of  an  art  that  unnumbered  generations 
of  barbarians  practised  before  their  camp-fires. 

Thus  for  six  or  seven  thousand  years  after  man  achieved 
civilization  there  was  rhythmic  progress  in  many  lines,  but  there 
came  no  great  epochal  invention  to  usher  in  a  new  ^^^^ 
ethnic  period.  Then,  towards  the  close  of  what  inveaHoas 
historians  of  to-day  are  accustomed  to  call  the  middle  ottte 
ages,  there  appeared  in  rapid  sequence  three  or  four  Z^^/ 
inventions  and  a  great  scientific  discovery  that,  taken 
together,  were  destined  to  change  the  entire  aspect  of  European 
civilization.  The  inventions  were  gunpowder,  the  mariner's 
compass,  paper  and  the  printing-press,  three  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors,  whether  or  not 
they  originated  in  the  remote  East.  The  scientific  discovery 
which  must  be  coupled  with  these  inventions  was  the  Copemican 
demonstration  that  the  sun  and  not  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  our 
planetary  system.  The  generations  of  men  that  found  them- 
selves (i)  confronted  with  the  revolutionary  conception  of  the 
universe  given  by  the  Copemican  theory;  (2)  supplied  with  the 
new  means  of  warfare  provided  by  gunpowder;  (3)  equipped 
with  an  undreamed-of  guide  across  the  waters  of  the  earth;  and 
(4)  enabled  to  promulgate  knowledge  with  unexampled  speed  and 
cheapness  through  the  aid  of  paper  and  printing-press — such 
generations  of  men  might  well  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  new 
ethnic  period.  The  transition  in  their  mode  of  thought  and  in 
their  methods  of  practical  life  was  as  great  as  can  be  supposed 
to  have  resulted,  in  an  early  generation,  from  the  introduction 
of  iron,  or  in  a  yet  earlier  from  the  invention  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  So  the  Europeans  of  about  the  15th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  the  Second  or 
Middle  Status  of  civilization. 

The  new  period  was  destined  to  be  a  brief  one.  It  had  com- 
passed only  about  four  hundred  years  when,  towards  the  close 
of  the  1 8th  century,  James  Watt  gave  to  the  ^orld 
the  perfected  steam-engine.  Almost  contemporane- j„,^^j„^^^ 
ously  Arkwright  and  Hargreaves  developed  revolu- 
tionary processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  by  machinery. 
Meantime  James  Hutton  and  William  Smith  and  their  successors 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Erasmus  Darwin,  Francois  Lamarck,  and 
(a  half-century  later)  Charles  Darwin  on  the  other,  turned  men's 
ideas  topsy-turvy  by  demonstrating  that  the  world  as  the 
abiding-place  of  animals  and  man  is  enormously  old,  and  that 
man  himself  instead  of  deteriorating  from  a  single  perfect  pair 
six  thousand  years  removed,  has  ascended  from  bestiality  through 
a  slow  process  of  evolution  extending  over  hundreds  of  centuries. 
The  revolution  in  practical  life  and  in  the  mental  life  of  our  race 
that  followed  these  inventions  and  this  new  presentation  of 
truth  probably  exceeded  in  suddenness  and  in  its  far-reaching 
effects  the  metamorphosis  effected  at  any  previous  transition 
from  one  ethnic  period  to  another.  The  men  of  the  19th  century, 
living  now  in  the  period  that  may  be  termed  the  Upper  Status 
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of  civilization,  saw  such  changes  effected  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  their  everyday  Hves  as  had  not  been  wrought  before  during  the 
entire  historical  period.  Their  fathers  had  travelled  in  vehicles 
drawn  by  horses,  quite  as  their  remoter  ancestors  had  done  since 
the  time  of  higher  barbarism.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  existed  in  the  world  in  the  year  1800  a  postal  service  that 
could  compare  in  speed  and  efficiency  with  the  express  service 
of  the  Romans  of  the  time  of  Caesar;  far  less  was  there  a  tele- 
graph service  that  could  compare  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  Nor  was  there  a  ship  sailing  the  seas  that  a  Phoenician 
trireme  might  not  have  overhauled.  But  now  within  the 
hfetime  of  a  single  man  the  world  was  covered  with  a  network 
of  steel  rails  on  which  locomotives  drew  gigantic  vehicles,  laden 
with  passengers  at  an  hoiirly  speed  almost  equalling  Caesar's 
best  journey  of  a  day;  over  the  land  and  under  the  seas  were 
stretched  wires  along  which  messages  coursed  from  continent 
to  continent  literally  with  the  speed  of  lightning;  and  the  waters 
of  the  earth  were  made  to  teem  with  gigantic  craft  propelled 
without  saU  or  oar  at  a  speed  which  the  Phoenician  captain  of 
three  thousand  years  ago  and  the  English  captain  of  the  i8th 
centiury  would  alike  have  held  incredible. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  further  details  here  of  the  industrial 
revolutions  that  have  been  achieved  in  this  newest  period  of 
SocUktaad  civilization,  since  in  their  broader  outlines  at  least 
paUUcal  they  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Nor  need  we  dwell 
orgmniMB'  upon  the  revolution  in  thought  whereby  man  has  for 
''®^'  the  first  time  been  given  a  clear  inkling  as  to  his 

origin  and  destiny.  It  siiffices  to  point  out  that  such  periods 
of  fermentation  of  ideas  as  this  suggests  have  probably  always 
been  concomitant  with  those  outbursts  of  creative  genius  that 
gave  the  world  the  practical  inventions  upon  which  human 
progress  has  been  conditioned.  The  same  attitude  of  receptivity 
to  new  ideas  is  pre-requisite  to  one  form  of  discovery  as  to  the 
other.  Nor,  it  may  be  added,  can  either  form  of  idea  become 
effective  for  the  progress  of  civilization  except  in  proportion  as  a 
large  body  of  any  given  generation  are  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Doubtless  here  and  there  a  dreamer  played  with  fire,  in  a  literal 
sense,  for  generations  before  the  utiUty  of  fire  as  a  practical  aid 
to  human  progress  came  to  be  recognized  in  practice.  And — 
to  seek  an  illustration  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale — ^we  know 
that  the  advanced  thinkers  of  Greece  and  Rome  believed  in  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth  and  in  the  evolution  of  man  two  thousand 
years  before  the  coming  of  Darwin.  We  have  but  partly  solved 
the  mysteries  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  then,  when  we  have 
pointed  out  that  each  tangible  stage  of  progress  owed  its  initiative 
to  a  new  invention  or  discovery  of  science.  To  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  we  must  needs  explain  how  it  came  about  that  a 
given  generation  of  men  was  in  mental  mood  to  receive  the  new 
invention  or  discovery. 

The  pursuit  of  this  question  would  carry  us  farther  into  the 
realm  of  cotnmunal  and  racial  psychology — to  say  nothing  of 
the  realm  of  conjecture — than  comports  with  the  purix)se  of 
this  article.  It  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  alertness  of  mind — 
that  all  mentality — ^is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  reaction  to  the 
influences  of  the  environment.  It  follows  that  man  may  subject 
himself  to  new  influences  and  thus  give  his  mind  a  new  stimulus 
by  changing  his  habitat.  A  fundamental  secret  of  progress  is 
revealed  in  this  fact.  Man  probably  never  would  have  evolved 
from  savagery  had  he  remained  in  the  Tropics  where  he  doubtless 
originated.  But  successive  scientific  inventions  enabled  him, 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  migrate  to  distant  latitudes,  and  thus 
more  or  less  involuntarily  to  become  the  recipient  of  new  creative 
and  progressive  impulses.  After  migrations  in  many  directions 
had  resulted  in  the  development  of  divers  races,  each  with 
certain  capacities  and  acquirements  due  to  its  unique  environ- 
ment, there  was  opportunity  for  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  environmental  stimulus  in  an  indirect  way,  through  the 
mingling  and  physical  intermixture  of  one  race  with  another. 
Each  of  the  great  localized  civilizations  of  antiquity  appears 
to  have  owed  its  prominence  in  part  at  least — ^perhaps  very 
largely — to  such  intermingling  of  two  or  more  races.  Each 
of  these  civilizations  began  to  decay  so  soon  as  the  nation  had 


remained  for  a  considerable  number  of  generations  in  its  localized 
environment,  and  had  practically  ceased  to  receive  accretions 
from  distant  races  at  approximately  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  suggestive  lesson  for  present-day  civiliza- 
tion in  that  thought-compelling  fact.  Further  evidence  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  environmental  stimulus,  operating 
through  changed  habitat  and  racial  intermixture,  is  furnished 
by  the  virility  of  the  colonial  peoples  of  our  own  day.  The 
receptiveness  to  new  ideas  and  the  rapidity  of  material  progress 
of  Americans,  South  Africans  and  Australians  are  proverbial. 
No  one  doubts,  probably,  that  one  or  another  of  these  countries 
will  give  a  new  stimtdus  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  through 
the  promulgation  of  some  great  epochal  discovery,  in  the  not 
distant  future.  Again,  the  value  of  racial  intermingling  is 
shown  yet  nearer  home  in  the  long-continued  vitality  of  the 
British  nation,  which  is  explicable,  in  some  measure  at  least,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Celtic  element  held  aloof  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element  century  after  century  sufficiently  to  maintain  racial 
integrity,  yet  mingled  sufficiently  to  give  and  receive  the  fresh 
stimulus  of  "  new  blood."  It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion 
to  examine  the  map  of  Great  Britain  with  reference  to  the 
birthplaces  of  the  men  named  above  as  being  the  originators 
of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  that  made  the  dose  of  the  i8th 
century  memorable  as  ushering  in  a  new  ethnic  era.  It  may  be 
added  that  these  names  suggest  yet  another  element  in  the 
causation  of  progress:  the  fact,  namely,  that,  however  necessary 
racial  receptivity  may  be  to  the  dynamitic  upheaval  of  a  new 
ethnic  era,  it  is  after  all  individual  genius  that  applies  its 
detonating  spark. 

Without  further  elaboration  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  analysis  of  the  evolution 
of  civilization  above  given,  prior  to  characterizing 
it  from  another  standpoint.  It  appears  that  the  entire  ^JhLi 
period  of  human  progress  up  to  the  present  may  be  pngnaL 
divided  into  nine  periods  which,  if  of  necessity  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  yet  are  not  without  certain  warrant  of  logic. 
They  may  be  defined  as  follows:  (i)  The  Lower  Period  of 
Savagery,  terminating  with  the  discovery  and  application  of  the 
uses  of  fire.  (2)  The  Middle  Period  of  Savagery,  terminating 
with  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  (3)  The  Upper  Period 
of  Savagery,  terminating  with  the  invention  of  pottery.  (4)  The 
Lower  Period  of  Barbarism,  terminating  with  the  domestication 
of  animals.  (5)  The  Middle  Period  of  Barbarism,  terminating 
with  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  smelting  iron  ore.  (6)  The 
Upper  Period  of  Barbarism,  terminating  with  the  development 
of  a  system  of  writing  meeting  the  requirements  of  literary 
composition.  (7)  The  First  Period  of  Civilization  (proper) 
terminating  with  the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  (8)  The  Second 
Period  of  Civilization,  terminating  with  the  invention  of  a 
practical  steam-engine.  (9)  The  Upper  Period  of  Civilization, 
which  is  still  in  progress,  but  which,  as  will  be  suggested  in  a 
moment,  is  probably  nearing  its  termination. 

It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  characteristics  of  these  successive 
epochs  to  show  the  ever-increasing  complexity  of  the  inventions 
that  delimit  them  and  of  the  conditions  of  life  that  they 
connote.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  characterize  in  a  few  phrases  the 
entire  story  of  achievement  thus  outlined,  we  might  say  that 
during  the  three  stages  of  Savagery  man  was  attempting  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  geographical  climates.  His  unconscious 
ideal  was,  to  gain  a  foothold  and  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
every  zone.  During  the  three  periods  of  Barbarism  the  ideal 
of  conquest  was  extended  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  vegetable 
world,  and  the  mineral  contents  of  the  earth's  crust.  During  the 
three  periods  of  Civilization  proper  the  ideal  of  conquest  has 
become  still  more  intellectual  and  subtle,  being  now  extended 
to  such  abstractions  as  an  analysis  of  speech-sounds,  and  to  such 
intangibles  as  expanding  gases  and  still  more  elusive  electric 
ciurents:  in  other  words,  to  the  forces  of  nature,  no  less  than 
to  tangible  substances.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  growing 
complexity  of  man's  relations  with  the  external  world  has 
gone  a  like  increase  of  complexity  in  the  social  and  political 
organizations  that  characterize  man's  relations  with  his  fellow- 
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men.  In  savagery  the  family  expanded  into  the  tribe;  in 
barbarism  the  tribe  developed  into  the  nation.  The  epoch  of 
civilization  proper  is  aptly  named,  because  it  has  been  a  time  in 
which  citizenship,  in  the  narrower  national  significance,  has 
probably  been  developed  to  its  apogee.  Throughout  this  period, 
in  every  land,  the  highest  virtue  has  been  considered  to  be 
patriotism, — ^by  which  must  be  understood  an  instinctive 
willingness  on  the  part  of  every  individual  to  defend  even  with 
his  life  the  interests  of  the  nation  into  which  he  chances  to  be 
born,  regardless  of  whether  the  national  cause  in  which  he  struggles 
be  in  any  given  case  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  The  communal 
judgment  of  this  epoch  pronounces  any  man  a  traitor  who  will 
not  uphold  his  own  nation  even  in  a  wrong  cause — and  the  word 
"  traitor  "  marks  the  utmost  brand  of  ignominy. 

But  while  the  idea  of  nationality  has  thus  been  accentuated, 
there  has  been  a  never-ending  struggle  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Nation'  iiation  itself  to  adjust  the  relations  of  one  citizen  to 
autyaad  another.  The  ideas  that  might  makes  right,  that  the 
cosmo'  strong  man  must  dominate  the  weak,  that  leadership 
poUiMa'  jj^  ^jjg  community  properly  belongs  to  the  man  who  is 
physically  most  competent  to  lead — these  ideas  were 
a  perfectly  natural,  and  indeed  an  inevitable,  outgrowth  of  the 
conditions  under  which  man  fought  his  way  up  through  savagery 
and  barbarism.  Man  in  the  first  period  of  civilization  inherited 
these  ideas,  along  with  the  conditions  of  society  that  were  their 
concomitants.  So  throughout  the  periods  when  the  oriental 
civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  Persia 
were  dominant,  a  despotic  form  of  government  was  accepted 
as  the  natural  order  of  things.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other 
form  was  even  considered  as  a  practicality.  A  despot  might 
indeed  be  overthrown,  but  only  to  make  way  for  the  coronation 
of  another  despot,  A  little  later  the  Greeks  and  Romans  modified 
the  conception  of  a  heaven-sent  individual  monarch;  but  they 
went  no  further  than  to  substitute  a  heaven-favoured  community, 
with  specially  favoured  groups  (Patricit)  within  the  community. 
With  this,  national  egoism  reached  its  climax;  for  each  people 
regarded  its  own  citizens  as  the  only  exemplars  of  civilization, 
openly  branding  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  "barbarians,"  fit 
subjects  for  the  exaction  of  tribute  or  for  the  imposition  of  the 
bonds  of  actual  slavery.  During  the  middle  ages  there  was  a 
reaction  towards  individualism  as  opposed  to  nationalism: 
but  the  entire  system  of  feudalism,  with  its  clearly  recognized 
conditions  of  over-lordship  and  of  vassaldom,  gave  expression, 
no  less  clearly  than  oriental  despotism  and  classical  "demo- 
cracy" had  done,  to  the  idea  of  individual  inequality;  of 
divergence  of  moral  and  legal  status  based  on  natural  inheritance. 
Thus  this  idea,  a  reminiscence  of  barbarism,  maintained  its 
dominance  throughout  the  first  period  of  civilization. 

But  gunpowder,  marking  the  transition  to  the  second  period 
of  civilization,  came  as  a  great  levelling  influence.  With  its  aid 
the  weakest  peasant  might  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  most 
powerful  knight.  Before  its  assaults  the  castle  of  the  lord  ceased 
to  be  an  impregnable  fortress.  And  while  gunpowder  thus 
levelled  down  the  power  of  the  mighty,  the  printing-press  levelled 
up  the  intelligence,  and  hence  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
lowly.  Meantime  the  mariner's  compass  opened  up  new  terri- 
tories beyond  the  seas,  and  in  due  course  men  of  lowly  origin  were 
seen  to  attain  to  wealth  and  power  through  conmiercial  pursuits, 
thus  tending  to  break  in  upon  the  established  social  order.  In 
the  colonial  territories  themselves  all  men  were  subjected  more 
or  less  to  the  same  perils  and  dependent  upon  their  own  efforts. 
Success  and  prominence  in  the  community  came  not  as  a  birth- 
right, but  as  the  result  of  demonstrated  fitness.  The  great 
lesson  that  the  interests  of  all  members  of  a  community  are, 
in  the  last  analysis,  mutual  could  be  more  clearly  distinguished 
in  these  small  colonies  than  in  larger  and  older  bodies  politic. 
Through  various  channels,  therefore,  in  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  this  middle  period  of  civilization,  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  intelligence  and  moral  worth,  rather  than  physical  prowess, 
should  be  the  test  of  greatness;  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  strong 
in  the  interests  of  the  body  politic  to  protect  the  weak;  and  that, 
in  the  long  run,  the  best  interests  of  the  community  are  conserved 


if  all  its  members,  without  exception,  are  given  moral  equality 
before  the  law.  This  idea  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all 
members  of  the  community — for  each  individual  "the  greatest 
amount  of  liberty  consistent  with  a  like  liberty  of  every  other 
individual " — first  found  expression  as  a  philosophical  doctrine 
towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century;  at  which  time  also  tenta- 
tive efforts  were  made  to  put  it  into  practice.  It  may  be  said 
therefore  to  represent  the  culminating  sociological  doctrine  of 
the  middle  period  of  civilization, — the  ideal  towards  which  all 
the  influences  of  the  period  had  tended  to  impel  the  race. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  ideal  of  individual 
equality  within  the  body  politic  in  no  direct  wise  influences  the 
status  of  the  body  politic  itself  as  the  centre  of  a  localized 
civilization  that  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense  antagonistic  to 
all  other  similarly  localized  civilizations.  If  there  were  any  such 
influence,  it  would  rather  operate  in  the  direction  of  accentuating 
the  patriotism  of  the  member  of  a  democratical  community,  as 
against  that  of  the  subject  of  a  despot,  through  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  developed  in  the  former.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  middle  period  of  civilization  cannot  be  considered, 
therefore,  to  have  tended  to  decrease  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
with  its  concomitant  penalty  of  what  is  sometimes  called  pro- 
vincialism. The  history  of  this  entire  period,  as  commonly 
presented,  is  largely  made  up  of  the  records  of  international 
rivalries  and  jealousies,  perennially  culminating  in  bitterly 
contested  wars.  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  epoch  that 
the  desirability  of  free  commercial  intercourse  among  nations 
began  to  find  expression  as  a  philosophical  creed  through  the 
efforts  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers;  and  the  doctrine  that  both 
parties  to  an  international  conmiercial  transaction  are  gainers 
thereby  found  its  first  clear  expression  in  the  year  1776  in  the 
pages  of  Condillac  and  of  Adam  Smith. 

But  the  discoveries  that  ushered  in  the  third  period  of  civiliza- 
tion were  destined  to  work  powerfully  from  the  outset  for  the 
breaking  down  of  international  barriers,  though,  of  course, 
their  effects  would  not  be  at  once  manifest.  Thus  the  substitu- 
tion of  steam  power  for  water  power,  besides  giving  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  manufacturing  in  general,  mapped  out  new  industrial 
centres  in  regions  that  nature  had  supplied  with  coal  but  not 
always  with  other  raw  materials.  To  note  a  single  result, 
England  became  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  world,  drawing 
its  raw  materials  from  every  comer  of  the  globe;  but  in  so 
doing  it  ceased  to  be  self-supporting  as  regards  the  production 
of  food-supplies.  While  growing  in  national  wealth,  as  a  result 
of  the  new  inventions,  England  has  therefore  lost  immeasurably 
in  national  self-sufficiency  and  independence;  having  become 
in  large  measure  dependent  upon  other  countries  both  for  the 
raw  materials  without  which  her  industries  must  perish  and  for 
the  foods  to  maintain  the  very  life  of  her  people. 

What  is  true  of  England  in  this  regard  is  of  course  true  in 
greater  or  less  measure  of  all  other  countries.  Everywhere, 
thanks  to  the  new  mechanisms  that  increase  industrial  efficiency, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  specialization;  and 
since  the  manufacturer  must  often  find  his  raw  materials  in  one 
part  of  the  world  and  his  markets  in  another,  this-  implies 
an  ever-increasing  intercommunication  and  interdependence 
between  the  nations.  This  spirit  is  obviously  fostered  by  the 
new  means  of  transportation  by  locomotive  and  steamship,  and 
by  the  electric  communication  that  enables  the  Londoner,  for 
example,  to  transact  business  in  New  York  or  in  Tokio  with 
scarcely  an  hour's  delay;  and  that  puts  every  one  in  touch  at 
to-day's  breakfast  table  with  the  happenings  of  the  entire  world. 
Thanks  to  the  new  mechanisms,  national  isolation  is  no  longer 
possible;  globe-trotting  has  become  a  habit  with  thousands  of 
individuals  of  many  nations;  and  Or.ent  and  Occident,  repre- 
senting civilizations  that  for  thousands  of  years  were  almost 
absolutely  severed  and  mutually  oblivious  of  each  other,  have 
been  brought  again  into  close  touch  for  mutual  education  and 
betterment.  The  Western  mind  has  learned  with  amazement 
that  the  aforetime  Terra  Incogniia  of  the  far  East  has  nurtured 
a  gigantic  civilization  having  ideals  in  many  wa3rs  far  different 
from  our  own.    The  Eastern  mind  has  proved  itself  capable,  in 
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self-defence,  of  absorbing  the  essential  practicalities  of  Western 
civilization  within  a  single  generation.  Some  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  world-civilization  of  the  immediate 
future  hinge  upon  the  mutual  relations  of  these  two  long<severed 
communities,  branched  at  some  early  stage  of  progress  to 
opposite  hemispheres  of  the  globe,  but  now  brought  by  the  new 
mechanisms  into  daily  and  even  hourly  communication. 

While  the  new  conditions  of  the  industrial  world  have  thus 
tended  to  develop  a  new  national  outlook,  there  has  come  about, 
as  a  result  of  the  scientific  discoveries  already  referred 
bamJmlMm.  ^'  *  ^^  ^^^  significant  broadening  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  horizons.  Here  also  the  trend  is  away  from 
the  narrowly  egoistic  and  towards  the  cosmopolitan  view. 
About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  Dr  Pritchard  declared 
that  many  people  debated  whether  it  might  not  be  permissible 
for  the  Australian  settlers  to  shoot  the  natives  as  food  for  their 
dogs;  some  of  the  disputants  arguing  that  savages  were  without 
the  pale  of  human  brotherhood.  To-day  the  thesis  that  all 
mankind  are  one  brotherhood  needs  no  defence.  The  most 
primitive  of  existing  aborigines  are  regarded  merely  as  brethren 
who,  through  some  defect  or  neglect  of  opportunity,  have  lagged 
behind  in  the  race.  Similarly  the  defective  and  criminal  classes 
that  make  up  so  significant  a  part  of  the  population  of  even 
our  highest  present-day  civilizations,  are  no  longer  regarded 
with  anger  or  contempt,  as  beings  who  are  suffering  just  punish- 
ment for  wilful  transgressions,  but  are  considered  as  pitiful 
victims  of  hereditary  and  environmental  influences  that  they 
could  neither  choose  nor  control.  Insanity  is  no  longer  thought 
of  as  demoniac  possession,  but  as  the  most  lamentable  of  diseases. 

The  changed  attitude  towards  savage  races  and  defective 
classes  affords  tangible  illustrations  of  a  fundamental  transforma- 
tion of  point  of  view  which  doubtless  represents  the  most  import- 
ant result  of  the  operation  of  new  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
course  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  a  transformation  that  is  only 
partially  effected  as  yet,  to  be  siure;  but  it  is  rapidly  making 
headway,  and  when  fully  achieved  it  will  represent,  probably, 
the  most  radical  metamorphosis  of  mental  view  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  entire  course  of  the  historical  period.  The  essence 
of  the  new  view  is  this:  to  recognize  the  universality  and  the 
invariability  of  natural  law;  stated  otherwise,  to  understand 
that  the  word  "  supernatural "  involves  a  contradiction  of 
terms  and  has  in  fact  no  meaning.  Whoever  has  grasped  the 
full  import  of  this  truth  is  privileged  to  sweep  mental  horizons 
wider  by  far  than  ever  opened  to  the  view  of  any  thinker  of  an 
earlier  epoch.  He  is  privileged  to  forecast,  as  the  sure  heritage 
of  the  future,  a  civilization  freed  from  the  last  ghost  of  sui>ersti- 
tion — an  Age  of  Reason  in  which  mankind  shall  at  last  find 
refuge  from  the  hosts  of  occult  and  invisible  powers,  the  fearsome 
galaxies  of  deities  and  demons,  which  have  haunted  him  thus 
far  at  every  stage  of  his  long  journey  through  savagery,  barbar- 
ism and  civilization.  Doubtless  here  and  there  a  thinker,  even  in 
the  barbaric  eras,  may  have  realized  that  these  ghosts  that  so 
influenced  the  everyday  lives  of  his  fellows  were  but  children 
of  the  imagination.  But  the  certainty  that  such  is  the  case 
could  not  have  come  with  the  force  of  demonstration  even  to 
the  most  clear-sighted  thinker  imtil  19th-century  science  had 
investigated  with  penetrating  vision  the  realm  of  molecule 
and  atom;  had  revealed  the  awe-inspiring  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy;  and  had  offered  a  comprehensible 
explanation  of  the  evolution  of  one  form  of  life  from  another, 
from  monad  to  man,  that  did  not  presuppose  the  intervention  of 
powers  more  "  supernatural ''  than  those  that  operate  about 
us  everywhere  to-day. 

The  stupendous  import  of  these  new  truths  could  not,  of 
course,  make  itself  evident  to  the  generality  of  mankind  in  a 
single  generation,  when  opposed  to  superstitions  of  a  thousand 
generations'  standing.  But  the  new  knowledge  has  made  its 
way  more  expeditiously  than  could  have  been  anticipated; 
and  its  effects  are  seen  on  every  side,  even  where  its  agency  is 
scarcely  recognized.  As  a  single  illustration,  we  may  note  the 
familiar  observation  that  the  entire  complexion  of  orthodox 
teaching  of  religion  has  been  more  altered  in  the  past  fifty 


years  than  in  two  thousand  years  before.  This  of  course  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  influence  of  physical  and  biological  science; 
no  effect  has  a  unique  cause,  in  die  complex  sociological  scheme. 
Archaeology,  comparative  philology  and  textual  criticism  have 
also  contributed  their  share;  and  the  comparative  study  of 
religions  has  further  tended  to  broaden  the  outlook  and  to  make 
for  universality,  as  opposed  to  insularity,  of  view.  It  is  coming 
to  be  more  and  more  widely  recognized  that  all  theologies  are 
but  the  reflex  of  the  more  or  less  faulty  knowledge  of  the  times 
in  which  they  originate;  that  the  true  and  abiding  purpose  of 
religion  should  be  the  practical  betterment  of  humanity — ^the 
advancement  of  civilization  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word;  and 
that  this  end  may  perhaps  be  best  subserved  by  different  systems 
of  theology,  adapted  to  the  varied  genius  of  different  times  and 
divers  races.  Wherefore  there  b  not  the  same  enthusiastic 
desire  to-day  that  found  expression  a  generation  ago,  to  impose 
upon  the  cidtured  millions  of  the  East  a  religion  that  seems  to 
them  alien  to  their  manner  of  thought,  unsulted  to  their  needs 
and  less  distinctly  ethical  in  teaching  than  their  own  religions. 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  illustrations  that  might  be  cited  from 
many  fields  to  suggest  that  the  mind  of  our  generation  is  becom- 
ing receptive  to  a  changed  point  of  view  that  augurs  the  coming 
of  a  new  ethnic  era.  If  one  may  be  permitted  to  enter  very 
tentatively  the  field  of  prophecy,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
great  revolutionary  invention  which  will  close  the  third  period 
of  civilization  and  usher  in  a  new  era  is  already  being  evolved. 
It  seems  not  over-hazardous  to  predict  that  the  air-ship,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  destined  to  be  the  mechanism  that  will  give 
the  new  impetus  to  human  civilization;  that  the  next  era  will 
have  as  one  of  its  practical  ideals  the  conquest  of  the  air;  and 
that  this  conquest  will  become  a  factor  in  the  final  emergence  of 
humanity  from  the  insularity  of  nationalism  to  the  broad  view 
of  cosmopolitanism,  towards  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tend- 
encies of  the  present  era  are  verging.  That  the  gap  to  be 
covered  is  a  vastly  wide  one  no  one  need  be  reminded  who  recalls 
that  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  together  with  America  and 
Japan,  are  at  present  accustomed  to  spend  more  than  three 
hundred  million  pounds  each  year  merely  that  they  may  keep 
armaments  in  readiness  to  fly  at  one  another's  throats  should 
occasion  arise.  Formidable  as  these  armaments  now  seem, 
however,  the  developments  of  the  not  very  distant  future  will 
probably  make  them  quite  obsolete;  and  sooner  or  later,  as 
science  develops  yet  more  deadly  implements  of  destruction, 
the  time  must  come  when  communal  intelligence  will  rebel  at 
the  suicidal  folly  of  the  international  attitude  that  characterized, 
for  example,  the  opening  decade  of  the  20th  century.  At  some 
time,  after  the  first  period  of  cosmopolitanism  shall  be  ushered 
in  as  a  tenth  ethnic  period,  it  will  come  to  be  recognized  that 
there  is  a  word  fraught  with  fuller  meanings  even  than  the  word 
patriotism.  That  word  is  humanitarianism.  The  enlightened 
generation  that  realizes  the  full  implications  of  that  word  will 
doubtless  marvel  that  their  ancestors  of  the  third  period  of 
civilization  should  have  risen  up  as  nations  and  slaughtered  one 
another  by  thousands  to  settle  a  dispute  about  a  geographical 
boundary.  Such  a  procedure  will  appear  to  have  been  quite  as 
barbarous  as  the  cannibalistic  practices  of  their  yet  more  remote 
ancestors,  and  distinctly  less  rational,  since  cannibalism  might 
sometimes  save  its  practiser  from  starvation,  whereas  warfare 
of  the  civilized  type  was  a  purely  destructive  agency. 

Equally  obvious  must  it  appear  to  the  cosmopolite  of  some 
generation  of  the  future  that  quality  rather  than  mere  numbers 
must  determine  the  efficiency  of  an>  given  community.  Race 
suicide  will  then  cease  to  be  a  bugbear;  and  it  will  no  longer  be 
considered  rational  to  keep  up  the  census  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
pagating low  orders  of  intelligence,  to  feed  the  ranks  of  paupers, 
defectives  and  criminals.  On  the  contrary  it  will  be  thought 
fitting  that  man  should  become  the  conscious  arbiter  of  his  own 
racial  destiny  to  the  extent  of  applying  whatever  laws  of  heredity 
he  knows  or  may  acquire  in  the  interests  of  his  own  species,  as 
he  has  long  applied  them  in  the  case  of  domesticated  animals. 
The  survival  and  procreation  of  the  unfit  will  then  cease  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  progress  of  civilization.    It  does  not  follow  that 
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all  men  will  be  brought  to  a  dead  level  of  equality  of  body  and 
mmd,  nor  that  individual  competition  will  cease;  but  the  average 
physical  mental  status  of  the  race  will  be  raised  immeasurably 
through  the  virtual  elimination  of  that  vast  company  of  defectives 
which  to-day  constitutes  so  threatening  an  obstacle  to  racial 
progress.  There  are  millions  of  men  in  Europe  and  America 
to-day  whose  whole  mental  equipment — despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write — ^is  far  more  closely  akin  to 
the  average  of  the  Upper  Period  of  Barbarism  than  to  the  highest 
standards  of  their  own  time;  and  these  imdeveloped  or  atavistic 
persons  have  on  the  average  more  offspring  than  are  produced 
by  the  more  highly  cultured  and  intelligent  among  their  con- 
temporaries. "  Race  suidde  "  is  thereby  prevented,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  is  no  less  surely  handicapped.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  cosmopolite  of  the  future,  aided  by  science, 
will  find  rational  means  to  remedy  this  strange  illogicality.  In  so 
doing  he  will  exercise  a  more  consciously  purposeful  function, 
and  perhaps  a  more  directly  potent  influence,  in  determining 
the  line  of  human  progress  than  he  has  hitherto  attempted  to 
assume,  notwithstanding  the  almost  infinitely  varied  character 
of  the  experiments  through  which  he  has  worked  his  way  from 
savagery  to  civilization. 

All  these  considerations  tend  to  define  yet  more  clearly  the 

ultimate  goal  towards  which  the  progressive  civilization  of  past 

and  present  appears  to  be  trending.     The  contempla- 

evolutioa.  ^^°  ^^  ^^^  ^^  brings  into  view  the  outlines  of  a  vastly 
suggestive  evolutionary  cycle.  For  it  appears  that 
the  social  condition  of  cosmopolite  man,  so  far  as  the  present-day 
view  can  predict  it,  will  represent  a  state  of  things,  magnified 
to  world-dimensions,  that  was  curiously  adumbrated  by  the  social 
system  of  the  earliest  savage.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
journey  through  savagery,  mankind,  we  may  well  believe,  con- 
sisted of  a  limited  tribe,  representing  no  great  range  or  variety 
of  capacity,  and  an  almost  absolute  identity  of  interests.  Thanks 
to  this  Community  of  interests, — which  was  fortified  by  the 
recognition  of  blood-relationship  among  all  members  of  the  tribe, 
— a  principle  which  we  now  define  as  "  the  greatest  ultimate 
good  to  the  greatest  number"  found  practical,  even  if  unwitting, 
recognition;  and  therein  lay  the  germs  of  all  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  future.  But  obvious  identity  of  interests  could  be 
recognized  only  so  long  as  the  tribe  remained  very  small.  So 
soon  as  its  numbers  became  large,  patent  diversities  of  interest, 
based  on  individual  selfishness,  must  api>ear,  to  obscure  the 
larger  harmony.  And  as  savage  man  migrated  hither  and  thither, 
occupying  new  regions  and  thus  developing  new  tribes  and 
ultimately  a  diversity  of  "  races,"  all  idea  of  community  of 
interests,  as  between  race  and  race,  must  have  been  absolutely 
banished.  It  was  the  obvious  and  patent  fact  that  each  race  was 
more  or  less  at  rivalry,  in  disharmony,  with  all  the  others.  In 
the  hard  struggle  for  subsistence,  the  expansion  of  one  race  meant 
the  downfall  of  another.  So  far  as  any  principle  of  "  greatest 
good  "  remained  in  evidence,  it  applied  solely  to  the  members  of 
one's  own  community,  or  even  to  one's  particular  phratry  or 
gens. 

Barbaric  man,  thanks  to  his  conquest  of  animal  and  vegetable 
nature,  was  able  to  extend  the  size  of  the  unified  community, 
and  hence  to  develop  through  diverse  and  intricate  channels 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  "  greatest  good  "  out  of  which 
the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  was  elaborated.  But  quite  as  little 
as  the  savage  did  he  think  of  extending  the  application  of  the 
principle  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  race.  The  laws  with 
which  he  gave  expression  to  his  ethical  conceptions  applied, 
of  necessity,  to  his  own  people  alone.  The  gods  with  which  his 
imagination  peopled  the  world  were  local  in  habitat,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  race  only,  and  at  enmity  v/ith  the  gods  of 
rival  peoples.  As  between  nation  and  nation,  the  only  principle 
of  ethics  that  ever  occurred  to  him  was  that  might  makes  right. 
Civilized  man  for  a  long  time  advanced  but  slowly  upon  this  view 
of  international  morality.  No  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  or 
Hebrew  or  Greek  or  Roman  ever  hesitated  to  attack  a  weaker 
nation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  do  so.  And 
few  indeed  are  the  instances  in  which  even  a  modem  nation  has 


judged  an  international  question  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
of  self-interest.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  19th 
century  that  an  International  Peace  Conference  gave  tangible 
witness  that  the  idea  of  fellowship  of  nations  was  finding  recogni- 
tion; and  in  the  same  recent  period  history  has  recorded  the  first 
instance  of  a  powerful  nation  vanquishing  a  weaker  one  without 
attempting  to  exact  at  least  an  "  indemnif3mig  "  tribute. 

But  the  citizen  of  the  future,  if  the  auguries  of  the  present 
prove  true,  will  be  able  to  apply  prindples  of  right  and  wrong 
without  reference  to  national  boundaries.  He  will  understand 
that  the  interests  of  the  entire  human  family  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  common  interests.  The  census  through  which  he 
attempts  to  estimate  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  " 
must  indude,  not  his  own  nation  merely,  but  the  remotest 
member  of  the  human  race.  On  this  imiversal  basis  must  be 
founded  that  absolute  standard  of  ethics  which  will  determine 
the  relations  of  cosmopolite  man  with  his  fellows.  When  this 
ideal  is  attained,  mankind  will  again  represent  a  single  family, 
as  it  did  in  the  day  when  our  primeval  ancestors  first  entered 
on  the  pathway  of  progress;  but  it  will  be  a  family  whose  habitat 
has  been  extended  from  the  narrow  glade  of  some  tropical  forest 
to  the  utmost  habitable  confines  of  the  globe.  Each  member  of 
this  family  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of 
liberty  consistent  with  the  like  liberty  of  every  other  member; 
but  the  interests  of  the  few  will  everywhere  be  recognized  as 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  such  recognition 
of  mutual  interests  will  establish  the  practical  criterion  for  the 
interpretation  of  international  affairs. 

But  such  an  extension  of  the  altruistic  prindple  by  no  means 
presupposes  the  elimination  of  egoistic  impulses — of  individual- 
ism. On  the  contrary,  we  must  suppose  that  man  at 
the  highest  stages  of  culture  wiQ  be,  even  as  was  the  ^S^™** 
savage,  a  seeker  after  the  greatest  attainable  degree  of  e/fichncy. 
comfort  for  the  least  necessary  expenditure  of  energy. 
The  pursuit  of  this  ideal  has  been  from  first  to  last  the  ultimate 
impelling  force  in  nature  lurging  man  forward.  The  only  change 
has  been  a  change  in  the  inteipretation  of  the  ideal,  an  altered 
estimate  as  to  what  manner  of  things  are  most  worth  the  purchase- 
price  of  toil  and  self-denial.  That  the  things  most  worth  the 
having  cannot,  generally  speaking,  be  secured  without  such  toil 
and  self-denial,  is  a  lesson  that  began  to  be  inculcated  while  man 
was  a  savage,  and  that  has  never  ceased  to  be  reiterated  genera- 
tion after  generation.  It  is  the  final  test  of  progressive  dviliza- 
tion  that  a  given  effort  shall  produce  a  larger  and  larger  modicum 
of  average  individual  comfort.  That  is  why  the  great  inventions 
that  have  increased  man's  effidency  as  a  worker  have  been  the 
necessary  prerequisites  to  racial  progress.  Stated  otherwise,  that 
is  why  the  industrial  factor  is  everywhere  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  civilization;  and  why  the  economic  interpretation  is 
the  most  searching  interpretation  of  history  at  its  every  stage. 
It  is  the  basal  fact  that  progress  implies  increased  average 
working  eflSciency — a  growing  ratio  between  average  effort  and 
average  achievement — that  gives  sure  warrant  for  such  a  prog- 
nostication as  has  just  been  attempted  concerning  the  future 
industrial  unification  of  our  race.  The  efforts  of  civilized  man 
provide  him,  on  the  average,  with  a  marvellous  range  of  comforts, 
as  contrasted  with  those  that  rewarded  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  savage  or  barbarian,  to  whom  present-day  necessaries 
would  have  been  undreamed-of  luxuries.  But  the  ideal  ratio 
between  effort  and  result  has  by  no  means  been  achieved; 
nor  will  it  have  been  until  the  inventive  brain  of  man  has  pro- 
vided a  civilization  in  which  a  far  higher  percentage  of  citizens 
will  find  the  life-vocations  to  which  they  are  best  adapted  by 
nature,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  the  average  worker 
may  be  directed  with  such  vigour,  enthusiasm  and  interest  as  can 
alone  make  for  true  eflSciency;  a  civilization  adjusted  to  such 
an  economic  balance  that  the  average  man  may  live  in  reasonable 
comfort  without  heart-breaking  strain,  and  yet  accumulate  a 
sufficient  surplus  to  ensure  ease  and  serenity  for  his  declining 
da3rs.  Such,  seemingly,  should  be  the  normal  goal  of  progressive 
dvilization.  Doubtless  mankind  in  advancing  towards  that 
goal  will  institute  many  changes  that  could  by  no  possibility  be 
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foretold;  but  (to  summaxize  the  views  just  presented)  it  seems  a 
safe  augury  from  present-^lay  conditions  and  tendencies  that  the 
important  lines  of  progress  will  include  (i)  the  organic  better- 
ment of  the  race  through  wise  application  of  the  laws  of  heredity; 
(2)  the  lessening  of  international  jealousies  and  the  consequent 
minimizing  of  the  drain  upon  commimal  resources  that  attends 
a  military  regime;  and  (3)  an  ever-increasing  movement  towards 
the  industrial  and  economic  unification  of  the  world.     (H.S.W1.} 

Authorities. — ^A  list  of  works  dealing  with  the  savage  and 
barbarous  periods  of  human  development  will  be  found  appended 
to  the  article  Anthropology.  Special  reference  may  here  be  made 
to  E.  B.  Tylor's  Early  History  of  Mankind  (1865),  Primitive  Culture 
(1871)  SLTia  Antkro^logy  (1881);  Lord  Avebury's  Prehistoric  Times 
(new  edition,  1900)  and  Origin  of  Civilization  (new  edition,  1902) ; 
A.  H.  Keane's  Man  Past  and  Present  (1899) ;  and  Lewis  H.  Morgan's 
Ancient  Society  (1877).  The  earliest  attempt  at  writing  a  history 
of  civilization  which  has  any  value  for  the  20th-century  reader 
was  F.  Guizot's  in  1 828-1 830,  a  handy  English  translation  by 
William  Hazlitt  being  included  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library  under 
the  title  of  The  History  of  Civilization,  The  earlier  lectures,  de- 
livered at  the  Old  Sorbonne,  deal  with  the  general  progress  of 
European  civilization,  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  an 
account  of  the  ^owth  of  civilization  in  France.  Guizot's  attitude 
is  somewhat  antiquated,  but  this  book  still  has  usefulness  as  a  store- 
house of  facts.  T.  H.  Buckle's  famous  work.  The  History  of  Civil iza- 
tion  in  England  (i 857-1 861),  though  only  a  gigantic  unfinished 
introduction  to  the  author's  proposed  enterprise,  holds  an  important 
place  in  historical  literature  on  account  of  the  new  methoa  which 
It  introduced,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  considerable  number  of 
valuable  books  on  similar  lines,  such  as  Lecky's  History  of  European 
Morals  (1869)  and  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe 
(1865).  J.  W.  Draper's  History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe  (1861)  undertook,  from  the  American  stand-point,  "  the 
labour  of  arranging  the  evidence  offered  by  the  intellectual  history 
of  Europe  in  accordance  with  ph>[siolo^ical  principles,  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  orderly  progress  of  civilization."  Its  oojective  treat- 
ment and  wealth  of  learning  still  give  it  great  value  to  the  student. 
Since  the  third  quarter  of  the  I9tn  century  it  may  be  said  that  all 
serious  historical  work  has  been  more  or  less  a  history  of  civilization 
as  displayed  in  all  countries  and  ages,  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
works  bearing  on  the  subject  would  be  coextensive  with  the  cata- 
logue of  a  complete  historical  library.  Special  mention,  however, 
may  be  made  of  such  important  and  suggestive  works  as  C.  H. 
Pearson's  National  Life  and  Character  (1893);  Benjamin  Kidd's 
Social  Evolution  (1894)  and  Principles  of  Western  Civilization 
(1902);  Edward  Eggleston's  Transit  of  Civilization  (1901);  C. 
Seignobos's  Histoire  de  la  civilisation  (1887) ;  C.  Faulmann's  Illus- 
trirte  Culturgeschichte  (1881);  G.  Ducoudray's  Histoire  de  la 
civilisaHon  (1886);  J.  von  Hellwald's  Kulturgeschichte  (1896); 
L  Lippert's  Kulturgeschichte  der  Menschheit  (1886);  O.  Henne-am- 
Khyn's  Die  Kultur  der  Vergangenheit^  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft  (1890) ; 
G.  Kurth's  Origines  de  la  civilisation  ntodeme  (1886),  &c.  The  vast 
collection  of  modem  works  on  sociology,^  from  Herbert  Spencer 
onwards,  should  also  be  consulted;  see  bibliography  attached  to 
the  article  Sociology.  The  historical  method  on  which  practically 
all  the  articles  of  the  present  edition  of  the  Ency,  Brit,  are  planned, 
makes  the  whole  worK  itself  in  essentials  the  most  comprehensive 
history  df  civilization  in  existence. 

CIVIL  LAW,  a  phrase  which,  with  its  Latin  equivalent  jtts 
civile  J  has  been  used  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings.  Jus  civile 
was  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  that  portion  of  the  Roman 
law  which  was  the  proper  or  ancient  law  of  the  city  or  state  of 
Rome  from  theyi^5  genlium,  or  the  law  common  to  all  the  nations 
comprising  the  Roman  world,  which  was  incorporated  with 
the  former  through  the  agency  of  the  praetorian  edicts.  This 
historical  distinction  remained  as  a  permanent  principle  of  division 
in  the  body  of  the  Roman  law.  One  of  the  first  propositions  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  is  the  following: — "  Jus  autem  civile 
vel  gentium  ita  dividitur.  Omnes  populi  qui  legibus  et  moribus 
regimtur  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  communi  omnium  hominum 
jure  utimtur;  nam  quod  quisque  populus  ipsi  sibi  jus  constituit, 
id  ipsius  civitatis  proprium  est,  vocaturque  jus  civile  quasi  jus 
proprium  ipsius  civitatis.  Quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes 
homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  peraeque  custoditur,  voca- 
turque jus  gentium  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gentes  utuntur."  The 
jus  gentium  of  this  passage  is  elsewhere  identified  vnihjus  naturale, 
so  that  the  distinction  comes  to  be  one  between  civil  law  and 
natural  or  divine  law.  The  municipal  or  private  law  of  a  state 
is  sometimes  described  as  civil  law  in  distinction  to  public  or 
international  law.  Again,  the  municipal  law  of  a  state  may  be 
divided  into  dvil  law  and  criminal  law.    The  phrase,  however, 


is  applied  par  excellence  to  the  system  of  law  created  by  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  people,  and  handed  down  by  them  to  the 
nations  of  the  modem  world  (see  Roman  Law).  The  dvil  law 
in  this  sense  would  be  distinguished  from  the  local  or  national 
law  of  modern  states.  The  dvil  law  in  this  sense  is  further  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  adaptation  of  its  principles  to  ecdesi- 
astical  purposes  which  is  known  as  the  canon  law  {q.v.), 

CIVIL  LIST,  the  English  term  for  the  account  in  which  are 
contained  all  the  expenses  immediatdy  applicable  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  sovereign's  household  and  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown.  An  annual  sum  is  settled  by  the  British 
parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  on  the  sovereign,  and  is 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund.  But  it  is  only  from  the  reign 
of  William  IV.  that  the  sum  thus  voted  has  been  restricted  solely 
to  the  personal  expenses  of  the  crown.  Before  his  accession 
many  charges  properly  belonging  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government  had  been  placed  on  the  dvil  list.  The  history 
of  the  dvil  list  dates  from  the  rdgn  of  William  and  fng^ary 
Mary.  Before  the  Revolution  no  distinction  had 
been  made  between  the  expenses  of  government  in  time  of 
peace  and  the  expenses  relating  to  the  personal  dignity  and 
support  of  the  sovereign.  The  ordinary  revenues  derived  from 
the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  from  certain  taxes 
voted  for  life  to  the  king  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  were 
supposed  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  sovereign's  dignity 
and  the  dvil  government,  as  well  as  for  the  public  defexice  in 
time  of  peace.  Any  saving  made  by  the  king  in  the  expenditure 
touching  the  government  of  the  country  or  its  defence  would  go  to 
swell  his  privy  purse.  But  with  the  Revolution  a  step  forward 
was  made  towards  the  establishment  of  the  prindple  that  the 
expenses  rdating  to  the  support  of  the  crown  should  be  separated 
from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state.  The  evils  of  the  old 
system  under  which  no  appropriation  was  made  of  the  ordinaiy 
revenue  granted  to  the  crown  for  life  had  been  made  manifest 
in  the  rdgns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.;  it  was  their  control 
of  these  large  revenues  that  made  them  so  independent  of 
parliament.  Moreover,  while  the  civil  government  and  the  de- 
fences suffered ,  the  king  could  use  these  revenues  as  he  liked.  The 
parliament  of  William  and  Mary  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  crown 
in  time  of  peace  at  £1,200,000  per  annum;  of  this  smn  about 
£700,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  "  dvil  list."  But  from 
^s  the  soverdgn  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  civil  service 
and  the  payment  of  pensions,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  support 
of  the  royal  household  and  his  own  personal  ex|>enses.  It  was 
from  this  that  the  term  "  dvil  list  "  arose,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  statement  of  military  and  naval  charges.  The  revenue  voted 
to  meet  the  civil  list  consisted  of  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the 
crown  and  a  part  of  the  excise  duties.  Certain  changes  and  addi- 
tions were  made  in  the  sources  of  revenue  thus  appropriated 
between  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  and  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  when  a  different  system  was  adopted.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  sources  of  revenue  remained  as  settled 
at  the  Revolution. 

Anne  had  the  same  dvil  list,  estimated  to  produce  an  annual 
income  of  £700,000.    During  her  reign  a  debt  of  £1,200,000  was 
incurred.    This  debt  was  paid  by  parliament  and   ^m,^ 
charged  on  the  dvil  list  itself.     George  I.  enjoyed  the    aeot^L 
same  revenue  by  parliamentary  grant,  in  addition  to    **«' 
an  annual  sum  of  £120,000  on  the  aggregate  fund.    ^'•^'S*"' 
A  debt  of  £1,000,000  was  incurred,  and  discharged  by  parliament 
in  the  same  manner  as  Anne's  debt  had  been.    To  George  II. 
a  civil  list  of  £800,000  as  a  minimum  was  granted,  parliament 
undertaking  to  make  up  any  deficiency  if  the  sources  of  income 
appropriated  to  its  service  fell  short  of  that  sum.    Thus  in  1746 
a  debt  of  £456,000  was  paid  by  parliament  on  the  dvil  list. 
On  the  accession  of  George  III.  a  change  was  made  in  the  system 
of  the  civil  list.    Hitherto  the  sources  of  revenue  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the  dvil  list  had  been  settled  on 
the  crown.    If  these  revenues  exceeded  the  sum  they      *"** 
were  computed  to  produce  annually,  the  surplus  went  to  the  king. 
George  III.,  however,  surrendered  the  life-interest  in  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  and  the  excise  duties  hitherto  voted  to  defray 
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the  civil  Kst  expenditure,  and  any  claim  to  a  surplus  for  a  fixed 
amount.  The  king  stiD  retained  other  large  sources  of  revenue 
which  were  not  included  in  the  civil  list,  and  were  free  from  the 
control  of  parliament.  The  revenues  from  which  the  dvil  list 
had  been  defrayed  were  henceforward  to  be  carried  into,  and 
made  part  of,  the  aggregate  fund.  In  their  place  a  fixed  civil 
list  was  granted — at  first  of  £723,000  per  annum,  to  be  increased 
to  £800,000  on  the  falling  in  of  certain  annuities  to  members 
of  the  royal  family.  From  this  £800,000  the  king's  household 
and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  were  to  be  supported, 
as  well  as  the  civil  service  offices,  pensions  and  other  charges 
still  laid  on  the  list. 

During  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  civil  list  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  king 
to  establish  the  royal  ascendancy.  From  the  revenue  appropri- 
ated to  its  service  came  a  large  portion  of  the  money  employed 
by  the  king  in  creating  places  and  pensions  for  his  supporters 
in  parliament,  and,  under  the  colour  of  the  royal  bounty,  bribery 
was  practised  on  a  large  scale.  No  limit  was  set  to  the  amount 
applicable  to  the  pensions  charged  on  the  civil  list,  so  long  as  the 
sum  granted  could  meet  the  demand ;  and  there  was  no  principle 
on  which  the  grant  was  regulated.  Secret  pensions  at  the  king's 
pleasure  were  paid  out  of  it,  and  in  every  way  the  independence 
of  parliament  was  menaced;  and  though  the  more  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  royal  household  were  diminished  by  the  king's 
penurious  style  of  living,  and  though  many  charges  not  directly 
connected  with  the  king's  personal  expenditure  were  removed, 
the  amount  was  constantly  exceeded,  and  applications  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  parliament  to  pay  oQ  debts  incurred; 
and  thus  opportunity  was  given  for  criticism.  In  1769  a  debt 
of  £513,511  was  paid  off  in  arrears;  and  in  spite  of  the  demand 
for  accounts  and  for  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  debt,  the 
ministry  succeeded  in  securing  this  vote  without 
iressaf  '  granting  such  information.  All  attempts  to  investigate 
dvunst  the  civil  list  were  successfully  resisted,  though  Lord 
Chatham  went  so  far  as  to  declare  himself  convinced 
that  the  funds  were  expended  in  corrupting  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Again,  in  1777,  an  application  was  made  to  parliament 
to  pay  off  £618,340  of  debts;  and  in  view  of  the  growing  dis- 
content Lord  North  no  longer  dared  to  withhold  accounts.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  strong  opposition  and  free  criticism,  not  only  was  the 
amount  voted,  but  also  a  further  £100,000  per  anniun,  thus 
raising  the  civH  list  to  an  annual  sum  of  £900,000. 

In  1779,  at  a  time  when  the  expenditure  of  the  country  and 
the  national  debt  had  been  enormously  increased  by  the  Ameri- 
can War,  the  general  dissatisfaction  found  voice  in  parliament, 
and  the  abuses  of  the  civil  list  were  specially  singled  out  for 
attack.  Many  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Conunons 
praying  for  its  reduction,  and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  same  sense,  though  it  was  rejected.  In  1780 
Burke  brought  forward  his  scheme  of  economic  reform,  but  his 
name  was  already  associated  with  the  growing  desire  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  the  civil  list  by  the  publication  in  1 769  of  his  pamphlet 
on  "  The  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontent."  In  this  scheme 
Burke  freely  animadverts  on  the  profusion  and  abuse  of  the 
civil  list,  criticizing  the  useless  and  obsolete  offices  and  the 
offices  performed  by  deputy.  In  every  department  he  discovers 
jobbery,  waste  and  peculation.  His  proposal  was  that  the  many 
offices  should  be  reduced  and  consolidated,  that  the  pension 
list  should  be  brought  down  to  a  fixed  sum  of  £60,000  per  annum, 
and  that  pensions  should  be  conferred  only  to  reward  merit  or 
fulfil  real  public  charity.  All  pensions  were  to  be  paid  at  the 
exchequer.  He  proposed  also  that  the  dvil  list  should  be 
divided  into  classes,  an  arrangement  which  later  was  carried 
into  effect.  In  1 780  Burke  succeeded  in  bringing  in  his  Establish- 
ment Bill;  but  though  at  first  it  met  with  considerable  support, 
and  was  even  read  a  second  time,  Lord  North's  government 
defeated  it  in  committee.  The  next  year  the  bill  was  again 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Pitt  made  his 
first  speech  in  its  favour.  The  bill  was,  however,  lost  on  the 
second  reading. 

In  1782  the   Roddngham   ministry,   pledged   to   economic 


reform,  came  into  power;  and  the  Civil  List  Act  r782  was 
introduced  and  carried  with  the  express  object  of  limiting  the 
patronage  and  influence  of  ministers,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  ascendancy  of  the  crown  over  parliament.  Acttr^! 
Not  only  did  the  act  effect  the  abolition  of  a 
number  of  useless  offices,  but  it  also  imposed  restraints  on  the 
issue  of  secret  service  money,  and  made  provision  for  a  more 
effectual  supervision  of  the  royal  expenditure.  As  to  the  pension 
list,  the  annual  amount  was  to  be  limited  to  £95,000;  no  pension 
to  any  one  person  was  to  exceed  £1200,  and  all  pensions  were  to 
be  paid  at  the  exchequer,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  secret 
pensions  payable  during  pleasure.  Moreover,  pensions  were 
only  to  be  bestowed  in  the  way  of  royal  bounty  for  persons  in 
distress  or  as  a  reward  for  merit.  Another  very  important 
change  was  made  by  this  act:  the  civil  list  was  divided  into 
classes,  and  a  fixed  amount  was  to  be  appropriated  to  each 

class.     The  following  were  the  classes: — 

1.  Pensions  and  allowances  of  the  royal  family. 

2.  Payment  of  salaries  of  lord  chancellor,  speaker  and  judges. 

3.  Salaries  of  ministers  to  foreign  courts  resident  at  the  same. 

4..  Approved  bills  of  tradesmen,  artificers  and  labourers  for  any 
article  supplied  and  work  done  for  His  Majesty's  service. 

5.  Menial  servants  of  the  household. 

6.  Pension  list. 

7.  Salaries  of  all  other  places  payable  out  of  the  civil  list  revenues. 

8.  Salaries  and  pensions  of  treasurer  or  commissioners  of  the 

treasury  and  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Yet  debt  was  still  the  condition  of  the  civil  list  down  to  the 
end  of  the  reign,  in  spite  of  the  reforms  established  by  the 
Rockingham  ministry,  and  notwithstanding  the  removal  from 
the  list  of  many  charges  unconnected  with  the  king's  personal 
expenses.  The  debts  discharged  by  parliament  between  1782, 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Civil  List  Act,  and  the  end  of 
George  III.'s  reign,  amounted  to  £2,300,000.  In  all,  during 
his  reign  £3,398,061  of  debt  owing  by  the  civil  list  was  paid  off. 

With  the  regency  the  civil  list  was  increased  by  £70,000  per 
annum,  and  a  special  grant  of  £100,000  was  settled  on  the  prince 
regent.  In  1816  the  annual  amoimt  was  settled  at  £1,083,727, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  king,  now  insane;  though 
the  civil  list  was  relieved  from  some  annuities  payable  to  the 
royal  family.  Nevertheless,  the  fund  still  continued  charged 
with  such  civil  expenses  as  the  salaries  of  judges,  ambassadors 
and  officers  of  state,  and  with  pensions  granted  for  public 
services.  Other  reforms  were  made  as  regards  the  definition 
of  the  several  classes  of  expenditure,  while  the  expenses  of  the 
royal  household  were  henceforth  to  be  audited  by  a  treasury 
official — the  auditor  of  the  civil  list.  On  the  accession  of  George 
IV.  the  civil  list,  freed  from  the  expenses  of  the  late  king,  was 
settled  at  £845,727.  On  William  IV.  coming  to  the  throne  a 
sum  of  £510,000  per  annum  was  fixed  for  the  service  of  the  civil 
list.  The  king  at  the  same  time  surrendered  all  the  sources  of 
revenue  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  apart  from  the  civil  list, 
represented  by  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Scotland — the  Irish 
civil  list,  the  droits  of  the  crown  and  admiralty,  the  4^  %  duties, 
the  West  India  duties,  and  other  casual  revenues  hitherto  vested 
in  the  crown,  and  independent  of  parliament.  The  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  were  still  retained  by  the  crown. 
In  return  for  this  surrender  and  the  diminished  sum  voted, 
the  civil  list  was  relieved  from  all  the  charges  relating  rather 
to  the  dvil  government  than  to  the  support  of  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  and  the  royal  household.  The  future  expenditure  was 
divided  into  five  classes,  and  a  fixed  annual  simi  was  appropriated 
to  each  class.  The  pension  list  was  reduced  to  £75,000.  The 
king  resisted  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  select  committee  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  state  on  the  grounds  that 
this  touched  his  prerogative,  and  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey 
yielded  to  his  remonstrance. 

The  civil  list  of  Queen  Victoria  was  settled  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  of  William  IV.    A  considerable  reduc- 
tion  was  made  in  the  aggregate  annual  sum  voted,    y^J^oSa'a 
from  £510,000  to  £385,000,  and  the  pension  list  was    cMlUst. 
separated  from  the  ordinary  civil  list.     The  civil  list 
proper  was  divided  into  the  following  five  classes,  with  a  fixed 
sum  appropriated  to  each: — 
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Privy  purse 
Salaries  of  household 
Expenses  of  household 
Royal  bounty,  &c. . 
Unappropriated 


£60,000 

131,260 

172,500 

13.200 

8,040 


In  addition  the  queen  might,  on  the  advice  of  her  ministers, 
grant  pensions  up  to  £1200  per  annum,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  February  i8th,  1834, 
"  to  such  persons  as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence 
or  who,  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their  useful  discoveries  in 
science  and  attainments  in  literature  and  art,  have  merited  the 
gracious  consideration  of  the  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of 
their  country."  The  service  of  these  pensions  increased  the 
annual  sum  devoted  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the 
expenses  of  the  household  to  about  £409,000.  The  list  of  pensions 
must  be  laid  before  parliament  within  thirty  days  of  20th  June. 
Thus  the  civil  list  was  reduced  in  amoimt,  and  relieved  from  the 
very  charges  which  gave  it  its  name  as  distinct  from  the  state- 
ment of  military  and  naval  charges.  It  now  really  only  dealt 
with  the  support  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  crown  and 
the  royal  household.  The  arrangement  was  most  successful, 
and  during  the  last  three  reigns  there  was  no  application  to 
parliament  for  the  discharge  of  debts  incurred  on  the  civil  list. 

The  death  of  Queen  Victoria  rendered  it  necessary  that 
a  renewed  provision  shoidd  be  made  for  the  civil  list;  and  Xing 
CMjrjat  ^^^''^  VLl-t  following  former  precedents,  placed 
Act  t90U  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  parliament  his  heredi- 
tary revenues.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
list  for  the  crown,  and  to  report  also  on  the  question  of  grants 
for  the  honourable  support  and  maintenance  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  committee  in 
their  conclusions  were  guided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
actual  civil  list  expenditure  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  last 
reign,  and  made  certain  recommendations  which,  without  imdue 
interference  with  the  sovereign's  personal  arrangements,  tended 
towards  increased  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  support  of  the 
sovereign's  household  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
On  their  report  was  based  the  Civil  List  Act  1901,  which  estab- 
lished the  new  civil  list.  The  system  that  the  hereditary  revenues 
should  as  before  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  and  be  part  of  the 
consolidated  fund  was  maintained.  The  amount  payable  for 
the  civil  list  was  increased  from  £385,000  to  £470,000.  In  the 
application  of  this  sum  the  number  of  classes  of  expenditure 
to  which  separate  amounts  were  to  be  appropriated  was  increased 
from  five  to  six.  The  following  was  the  new  arrangement  of 
classes. — ist  class,  Their  Majesties*  privy  purse,  £110,000; 
2nd  class,  salaries  of  His  Majesty's  household  and  retired  allow- 
ances, £125,800;  3rd  class,  expenses  of  His  Majesty's  household, 
£193,000;  4th  class,  works  (the  interior  repair  and  decoration 
of  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle),  £20,000;  5th  class, 
royal  bounty,  alms  and  special  services,  £13,200;  6th  class, 
unappropriated,  £8000.  The  system  relating  to  civil  list  pensions, 
established  by  the  Civil  List  Act  1837,  continued  to  apply,  but 
the  pensions  were  not  regarded  as  chargeable  on  the  sum  paid 
for  the  civil  list.  The  committee  also  advised  that  the  mastership 
of  the  Buckhounds  should  not  be  continued;  and  the  king,  on 
the  advice  of  his  ministers,  agreed  to  accept  their  recommenda- 
tion. The  maintenance  of  the  royal  hunt  thus  ceased  to  be  a 
charge  on  the  civil  list.  The  annuities  of  £20,000  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  of  £10,000  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  of  £18,000  to 
His  Majesty's  tJiree  daughters,  were  not  included  in  the  civil 
list,  though  they  were  conferred  by  the  same  act.  Other  grants 
made  by  special  acts  of  parliament  to  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  also  excluded  from  it;  these  were  £6000  to  the 
princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  £6000  to  the  princess 
Louise  (duchess  of  Argyll),  £25,000  to  the  duke  of  Connaught, 
£6000  to  the  duchess  of  Albany,  £6000  to  the  princess  Beatrice 
(Henry  of  Battenberg),  and  £3000  to  the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. 

It  may  be  interestinp;  to  compare  with  the  British  civil  list  the 
correspondti^  figures  in  other  countries.    These  are  as  follows, 


the  fig[ures  being  those,  for  convenience,  of  1905.  Spain,  ^80,000, 
exclusive  of  allowances  to  members  of  the  royal  family ;  Portugal, 
£97i333i  '^  addition  to  £i333  to  the  queen-consort — total  c^j„,-  |- 
grant  to  the  royal  family,  £116,700;  Italy,  £602,000,  ^l" 
from  which  was  deducted  £16,000  for  the  children  of  the  couatrtn. 
deceased  Prince  Amedeo,  duke  of  Aosta,  £16,000  to  Prince 
Tommaso,  duke  of  Genoa,  and  £40,000  to  Queen  Margherita; 
Belgium,  £140,000;  Netherlands,  £50,000,  with,  in  addition, 
£4000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royalpalaces ;  Germany,  £770,500 
{KrondotaUons  Rente)  ^  the  sovereign  also  possessing  large  private 
property  (Kranfideikommiss  und  SchaluUgiUer),  the  revenue  from 
which  contributed  to  the  expenditure  of  the  court  and  the  members 
of  the  royal  family;  Denmark,  £55,500,  in  addition  to  £6600  to 
the  heir-apparent;  Norway,  £38,888;  Sweden,  £72,700;  Greece, 
£52,000,  which  included  £4000  each  from  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia;  Austria-Hungary,  £941,666,  made  up  of  £387,500  as 
emperor  of  Austria  out  of  the  revenues  of  Austria,  and  £554,166  as 
king  of  Hungary  out  of  the  revenues  of  Hungary;  Japan,  £300,000; 
Rumania,  £47,000,  in  addition  to  revenues  from  certain  crown  lands; 
Servia,  £48,000;  Bulgaria,  £40,000,  besides  ^30,000  for  maintenance 
of  palaces,  &c. ;  Montenegro,  £8300;  Russia  had  no  civil  list,  the 
sovereign  having  all  the  revenue  from  the  crown  domains  (actual 
amount  unknown,  but  supposed  to  amount  to  over  £4,000,000); 
the  president  of  the  French  Republic  had  a  salary  of  £24,000  a 
year,  with  a  further  £24,000  for  expenses;  and  the  president  of  the 
United  States  had  a  salary  of  $50,000  (from  1909,  $75,000). 

CIVIL  SERVICE,  the  generic  name  given  to  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  public  servants,  or  paid  civil  administrators  and  clerks, 
of  a  state.  It  is  the  machinery  by  which  the  executive,  through 
the  various  administrations,  carries  on  the  central  government 
of  the  country. 

Brilish  Empire, — ^The  appointments  to  the  civil  service  until 
the  year  1855  were  made  by  nomination,  with  an  examination 
not  sufficient  to  form  an  intellectual  or  even  a  physical  test. 
It  was  only  after  much  consideration  and  almost  years  of  dis- 
cussion that  the  nomination  system  was  abandoned.  Various 
commissions  reported  on  the  civil  service,  and  orders  in  council 
were  issued.  Finally  in  1855  a  qualifying  examination  of  a 
stringent  character  was  instituted,  and  in  1870  the  principle 
of  open  competition  was  adopted  as  a  general  rule.  On  the 
report  of  the  Playfair  Commission  (1876),  an  order  in  council 
was  issued  dividing  the  civil  service  into  an  upper  and  lower 
division.  The  order  in  coimdl  directed  that  a  lower  division 
should  be  constituted,  and  men  and  boy  clerks  holding  per* 
manent  positions  replaced  the  temporary  assistants  and  writers. 
The  ^*  temporary  **  assistant  was  not  found  to  be  advantageous 
to  the  service.  In  December  1886  a  new  dass  of  assistant 
clerks  was  formed  to  replace  the  men  cop3dsts.  In  1887  the 
Ridley  Commission  reported  on  the  civil  service  establishment. 
In  1890  two  orders  in  council  were  issued  based  on  the  reports 
of  the  Ridley  Commission,  which  sat  from  1886  to  1890.  The 
first  order  constituted  what  is  now  known  as  the  second  division 
of  the  dvil  service.  The  second  order  in  coimcil  concerned  the 
officers  of  the  ist  class,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  possible 
promotion  of  the  second  division  clerks  to  the  first  division  after 
eight  years'  service. 

The  whole  system  is  under  the  administration  of  the  civil 
service  commissioners,  and  power  is  given  to  them,  with  the 
approval  of  the  treasury,  to  prescribe  the  subjects  of  examina* 
tion,  limits  of  age,  &c.  The  age  is  fixed  for  compulsory  retire- 
ment at  sixty-five.  In  exceptional  cases  a  prolongation  of  five 
years  is  within  the  powers  of  the  civil  service  commissioners. 
The  examination  for  ist  class  clerkships  is  held  concurrently 
with  that  of  the  civil  service  of  India  and  Eastern  cadetships 
in  the  colonial  service.  Candidates  can  compete  for  all  three 
or  for  two.  In  addition  to  the  intellectual  test  the  candidate 
must  fulfil  the  conditions  of  age  (22  to  24),  must  present  re- 
commendations as  to  character,  and  pass  a  medical  examination. 
This  examination  approximates  closely  to  the  imiversity  type 
of  education.  Indeed,  there  is  little  chance  of  success  except 
for  candidates  who  have  had  a  successful  university  career, 
and  frequently,  in  addition,  special  preparation  by  a  private 
teacher.  The  subjects  include  the  language  and  Hterature  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
Sanskrit  and  Arabic,  mathematics  (pure  and  applied),  natural 
science  (chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  &c.),  history  (English, 
Greek,  Roman  and  general  modem),  political  economy  and 
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economic  history,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  Roman  and 
English  law  and  political  science.  The  candidate  is  obliged  to 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  knowledge  in  each  subject  before 
any  marks  at  all  are  allowed  him.  This  rule  was  made  to  prevent 
success  by  mere  cramming,  and  to  ensure  competent  knowledge 
on  the  basis  of  real  study. 

The  maximum  scale  of  the  salaries  of  clerks  of  Class  I.  is  as 
follows: — 3rd  class,  £200  a  year,  increasing  by  £20  a  year  to 
£500;  2nd  class,  £600,  increasing  by  £25  a  year  to  £800;  ist 
class,  £850,  increasing  by  £50  a  year  to  £1000.  Their  pensions 
are  fixed  by  the  Superannuation  Act  1859,  22  Vict.  c.  26: — 

"  To  any  person  who  shall  have  served  ten  years  and  upwards, 
and  under  eleven  years,  an  annual  allowance  of  ten-sixtieths  of 
the  annual  salary  and  emoluments  of  his  office : 

"  For  eleven  years  and  under  twelve  years,  an  annual  allowance 
of  eleven-sixtieths  of  such  salary  and  emoluments : 

**  And  in  like  manner  a  further  addition  to  the  annual  allow- 
ance of  one-sixtieth  in  respect  of  each  additional  year  of  such  service, 
until  the  completion  of  a  period  of  service  of  forty  years,  when  the 
annual  allowance  of  forty-sixtieths  may  be  granted;  and  no  ad- 
ditions shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  service  beyond  forty  years." 

The  '*  ordinary  annual  holidays  allowed  to  officers  "  (ist  class) 
**  shall  not  exceed  thirty-six  week-days  during  each  of  their  first 
ten  years  of  service  and  forty-eight  week-days  thereafter."  Order 
in  Council,  15th  August  1890. 

**  Within  that  maximum  heads  of  departments  have  now,  as 
they  have  hitherto  had,  an  absolute  discretion  in  fixing  the  annual 
leave." 

Sick  leave  can  be  granted  on  full  salary  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  on  half-salary  for  another  six  months. 

The  scale  of  salary  for  2nd  division  clerks  begins  at  £70  a  year, 
increasing  by  £5  to  £100;  then  £100  a  year,  increasing  by  £7,  los. 
to  £190;  and  then  £190  a  year,  increasing  by  £10  to  £250.  The 
highest  is  £300  to  £500.  Advancement  in  the  2nd  division  to  the 
higher  ranks  depends  on  merit,  not  seniority.  The  ordinary 
annual  holiday  of  the  2nd  division  clerks  is  14  working  days  for 
the  first  five  years,  and  21  working  days  afterwards.  They  can 
be  allowed  sick  leave  for  six  months  on  full  pay  and  six  months 
on  half-pay.  The  subjects  of  their  examination  are:  (i)  hand- 
writing and  orthography,  including  copying  MS.;  (2)  arithmetic; 

(3)  English  composition;  (4)  pr6cis,  including  indexing  and  digest 
of  returns;  (5)  book-keeping  and  shorthand  writing;  (6)  geo- 
graphy and  English  history;  (7)  Latin;  (8)  French;  (9)  Ger- 
man; (10)  elementary  mathematics;  (11)  inorganic  chemistry 
with  elements  of  physics.    Not  more  than  four  of  the  subjects 

(4)  to  (11)  can  be  taken.  The  candidate  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  20.  A  certain  number  of  the  places  in  the  2nd 
division  were  reserved  for  the  candidates  from  the  boy  clerks 
appointed  under  the  old  system.  The  competition  is  severe,  only 
about  one  out  of  every  ten  candidates  being  successfid.  Candi- 
dates are  allowed  a  choice  of  departments  subject  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  services. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  boy  copyists  who  are  almost  entirely 
employed  in  London,  a  few  in  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and,  very 
seldom,  in  some  provincial  towns.  The  subjects  of  their  examination 
are:  OWtga/or3^— handwriting  and  orthography,  arithmetic  and 
English  composition.  Optional — (any  two  of  the  following):  (l) 
copying  MS.;  (2)  geography;  (3)  English  history;  (4)  translation 
from  one  of  the  following  languages — Latin,  French  or  German; 

(5)  Euclid,  bk.  i.  and  ii.,  and  algebra,  up  to  and  including  simple 
equations;  (6)  rudiments  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Candidates 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18.  They  have  no  claims  to 
superannuation  or  compensation  allowance.  Boy  cop3dsts  are  not 
retained  after  the  age  of  20. 

Candidates  for  the  civil  service  of  India  take  the  same  ex- 
amination as  for  ist  class  clerkships.  Candidates  successful  in 
the  examination  must  subsequently  spend  one  year  in  England. 
They  receive  for  that  year  £150  if  they  elect  to  live  at  one  of  the 
universities  or  colleges  approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India.  They  are  submitted  to  a  final  examination  in  the  following 
subjects — Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
the  principal  vernacular  language  of  the  province  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  the  Indian  Evidence  Act  (these  three  subjects  are 
compulsory),  either  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  Law,  or  Sanskrit, 
Arabic  or  Persian,  Burmese  (for  Burma  only).  A  candidate  may 
not  take  Arabic  or  Sanskrit  both  in  the  first  examination  and  in 
the  final.    They  must  also  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  riding. 


On  reaching  India  their  salary  begins  at  400  rupees  a  month. 
They  may  take,  as  leave,  one-fourth  of  the  time  on  active 
service  in  periods  strictly  limited  by  regulation.  After  25  years^ 
service  (of  which  21  must  be  active  service)  they  can  retire  on  a 
pension  of  £1000  a  year.  The  unit  of  administration  is  the  district. 
At  the  head  of  the  district  is  an  executive  officer  called  either 
collector-magistrate  or  deputy-commissioner.  In  most  provinces 
he  is  responsible  to  the  commissioner,  who  corresponds  directly 
with  the  provincial  government.  The  Indian  civilian  after  four 
years*  probation  in  both  branches  of  the  service  is  called  upon 
to  elect  whether  he  will  enter  the  revenue  or  judicial  department, 
and  this  choice  as  a  rule  is  held  to  be  final  for  his  future  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Indian  Forest  Service  have  to  pass  a  com- 
petitive examination,  one  of  the  compulsory  subjects  being  (German 
or  French.  They  have  also  to  pass  a  severe  medical  examination, 
especially  in  their  powers  of  vision  and  hearin^^.  They  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  22.  Successful  candidates  are  required 
to  pass  a  three  years'  course,  with  a  final  examination,  seven 
terms  of  the  course  at  an  approved  school  of  forestry,  the  rest  of 
the  time  receiving  practical  instruction  in  continental  European 
forests.  On  reaching  India  they  start  as  assistant  conservators  at 
380  rupees  a  month.  The  highest  salary,  that  of  inspector-general 
of  forests,  in  the  Indian  Forest  Service  is  2650  rupees  a  month. 

The  Indian  Police  Service  is  entered  by  a  competitive  examination 
of  very  much  the  same  kind  as  for  the  forest  service,  except  that 
special  subjects  such  as  German  and  botany  are  not  included^  The 
candidates  are  limited  in  age  to  19  and  21.  They  must  pass  a 
riding  examination.  A  free  pjassa^^e  out  is  given  them.  They  are 
allotted  as  probationers,  their  wishes  being  consulted  as  far  as 
possible  as  to  their  province.  A  probationer  receives  300  rupees 
a  month.  A  district  superintendent  can  rise  to  1200  rupees  a 
month,  while  there  are  a  few  posts  with  a  salary  of  5000  rupees  a 
month  in  the  police  service.  The  leave  and  pension  in  both  these 
departments  follow  the  general  rules  for  Indian  services. 

The  civH  service  also  includes  student  interpreterships  for 
China,  Japan  and  Siam,  and  for  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Persia, 
Greece  and  Morocco.  Both  these  classes  of  student  interpreters 
are  selected  by  open  competition.  Their  object  is  to  supply  the 
consular  service  in  the  above-named  countries  with  persons 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  serve. 

In  the  first  case,  China,  Japan,  &c.,  they  learn  their  language  in 
the  country  itself,  receiving  £200  as  probationers.  Then  they  be- 
come assistants  in  a  consulate.  The  highest  post  is  that  of  consul- 
general.  In  the  case  of  student  interpreters  for  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions, Persia,  Greece  and  Morocco,  the  successful  candidates  learn 
their  languages  at  Oxford.  Turkish  is  taught  gratuitously,  but 
they  pay  the  usual  fees  for  other  languages.  At  Oxford  they  receive 
£200  a  year  for  two  years.  On  leaving  Oxford  they  become  assistants 
under  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  the  l^ations  at  Teheran, 
Athens  or  Morocco,  or  at  one  of  H.B.M.  consulates.  As  assistants 
they  receive  £300  a  year.  The  consuls,  the  highest  post  to  which 
they  can  reach,  receive  in  the  Levant  from  £500  to  £1600  a  year. 
The  civil  services  of  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  supplied  by  the  Eastern  cadetships. 
The  limits  of  age  for  the  examination  are  18  and  24.  The  cadets 
are  required  to  learn  the  native  language  of  the  colony  or 
dependency  to  which  they  are  assigned.  In  the  case  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Malay  cadets  they  may  have  to  learn  Chinese  or 
Tamil,  as  well  as  the  native  language.  The  salaries  are:  passed 
cadets,  3500  rupees  per  annum,  gradually  increasing  until  first-class 
officers  receive  from  12,000  to  18,000  rupees  per  annum.  They  are 
allowed  three  months'  vacation  on  full  pay  in  two  years,  and  leave 
of  absence  on  half-pay  after  six  years  service,  or  before  that  if 
urgently  needed.  They  can  retire  for  ill-health  after  ten  years  with 
fifteen-sixtieths  of  their  annual  salary.  Otherwise  they  can  add 
one-sixtieth  of  their  annual  salary  to  their  pension  for  every 
additional  year's  service  up  to  thirty-five  years'  service. 

In  spite  of  the  general  rule  of  open  competition,  there  are  still 
a  few  departments  where  the  system  of  nomination  obtains, 
accompanied  by  a  severe  test  of  knowledge,  either  active  or 
implied.  Such  are  the  foreign  office,  British  Museum,  and  board 
of  education. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  civil  service  has  been 
principally  developed  in  the  post  office.  Women  are  employed 
in  the  post  office  as  female  clerks,  counter  clerks,  telegraphists, 
returners,  sorters  and  post-mistresses  all  over  the  United  King- 
dom. The  board  of  agriculture,  the  customs  and  the  India  office 
employ  women.  The  department  of  agriculture,  the  board  of 
education  generally,  the  local  government  board,  all  to  a  certain 
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extent  employ  women,  whilst  in  the  home  office  there  are  an 

increasing  number   of   women   inspectors  of   workshops  and 

factories. 

In  1 88 1  the  postmaster-^neral  took  a  decided  step  in  favour  of 
female  employment,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  treasure  instituted 
female  clerkships.  Female  clerks  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
public.  Their  duties  are  purely  clerical,  and  entirely  in  the  account- 
ant-general's department  at  the  sayings  bank.  Tneir  leave  is  one 
month  per  annuni;  their  pension  is  on  the  ordinary  civil  service 
scale.  The  examination  is  competitive;  the  subjects  are  hand- 
writing and  spelling,  arithmetic,  English  composition,  geography, 
English  history,  French  or  German.  Candidates  must  be  wtween 
the  ages  of  i8  and  20.  Whether  unmarried  or  widows  they  must 
resign  on  marriage.  The  class  of  girl  clerks  take  the  same  subjects 
in  a  competitive  examination.  They  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  18;  they  serve  only  in  the  Savings  Bank  department.  If 
competent  they  can  pass  on  later  to  female  clerkships.  The  salaries 
of  the  female  clerkships  range  from  3^200  to  £500  in  the  higher 
grade,  ^55  to  £190  in  the  2nd  class,  whilst  girl  clerks  are  paid  from 
£35  to  £40,  with  the  chance  of  advancement  to  higher  posts. 

United  States, — Civil  service  reform,  like  other  great  adminis- 
trative reforms,  began  in  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Personal  and  partisan  government,  with  all  the  en- 
tailed evils  of  the  patronage  system,  culminated  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  was  one  of  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  American  revolution.  Trevelyan  characterizes  the 
use  of  patronage  to  influence  legislation,  and  the  giving  of  colonial 
positions  as  sinecures  to  the  privileged  classes  and  personal 
favourites  of  the  administration,  by  saying,  "  It  was  a  system 
which,  as  its  one  achievement  of  the  first  order,  brought  about 
the  American  War,  and  made  England  sick,  once  and  for  all, 
of  the  very  name  of  personal  government."  It  was  natural  that 
the  foimders  of  the  new  government  in  America,  after  breaking 
away  from  the  mother-country,  should  strive  to  avoid  the  evils 
which  had  in  a  measure  brought  about  the  revolution.  Their 
intention  that  the  administrative  officers  of  the  government 
should  hold  office  during  good  behaviour  is  manifest,  and  was 
given  thorough  and  practical  effect  by  every  administration 
during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  life  of  the  government.  The 
constitution  fixed  no  term  of  office  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  except  those  of  president  and  vice-president; 
and  Madison,  the  expounder  of  the  constitution,  held  that  the 
wanton  removal  of  a  meritorious  officer  was  an  impeachable 
offence.  Not  until  nine  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Four  Years' 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  in  1820  was  there  any  material  departure 
from  this  traditional  policy  of  the  government.  This  act 
(suggested  by  an  appointing  officer  who  wished  to  use  the 
power  it  gave  in  o;:der  to  secure  his  own  nondnation  for  the 
presidency,  and  passed  without  debate  and  apparently  without 
any  adequate  conception  of  its  fxiU  effect)  opened  the  doors  of 
the  service  to  ail  the  evils  of  the  "  spoils  system."  The  foremost 
statesmen  of  the  time  were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  baleful 
possibilities  of  this  legislation,  Jefferson,'  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Benton  and  many  others  being  recorded  as  condemning  and 
deploring  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  transition  to  the 
"  spoils  system  "  was  not,  however,  immediate,  and  for  the  next 
nine  years  the  practice  of  reappointing  all  meritorious  officers 
was  practically  universal;  but  in  1829  this  practice  ceased, 
and  the  act  of  1820  lent  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  system  of 

proscriptions  which  followed,  which  was  a  practical 
"moOm  application  of  the  theory  that  "  to  the  victor  belong 
gyaUm.^'    the  spoils  of  the  enemy."    In  1836  the  provisions  of 

this  law,  which  had  at  first  been  confined  mainly  to 

officers  connected  with  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  extended 

to  include  also  all  postmasters  receiving  a  compensation  of  $1000 

per  annum  or  more.    It  rapidly  became  the  practice  to  regard  all 

these  four  years*  tenure  offices  as  agencies  not  so  much  for  the 

transaction  of  the  public  business  as  for  the  advancement  of 

political  ends.    The  revenue  service  from  being  used  for  political 

purposes  merely  came  to  be  used  for  corrupt  purposes  as  well, 

with  the  result  that  in  one  administration  frauds  were  practised 

upon  the  government  to  the  extent  of  $75,000,000.    The  corrupt- 

*  See  letter  to  Monroe,  November  29th,  1820,  Jefferson's  Writings ^ 
vii.  190.  A  quotation  from  this  letter  is  given  at  p.  454  of  tne 
Fifteenth  Report  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 


ing  influences  permeated  the  whole  body  politic.  Pditical  re* 
tainers  were  selected  for  appointment  not  on  account  of  their 
ability  to  do  certain  work  but  because  they  were  followers  of 
certain  politicians;  these  ''public  servants"  acknowledged 
no  obligation  except  to  those  politicians,  and  their  public  duties, 
if  not  entirely  disregarded,  were  negligently  and  inefficiently 
performed.  Thus  grew  a  saturnalia  of  spoils  and  corruption 
which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  a  president. 

Acute  conditions,  not  theories,  give  rise  to  reforms.  In 
the  congressional  election  of  November  1882,  following  the 
assassination  of  President  Garfield  as  an  incident  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  spoils  system,  the  voice  of  the  people  commanding 
reform  was  unmistakable.  Congress  assembled  in  December  1882, 
and  during  the  same  month  a  bill  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  civil  service,  which  had  been  pending  in  the  Senate  for 
nearly  two  years,  was  finally  taken  up  and  considered  by  that 
body.  In  the  debate  upon  this  bill  its  advocates  declared  that 
it  would  "  vastly  improve  the  whole  civil  service  of  the  country," 
which  they  characterized  as  being  at  that  time  "  inefficient, 
expensive  and  extravagant,  and  in  many  instances  corrupt."* 
This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  27th  of  December 

1882,  and  the  House  on  the  4th  of  January  1883,  and  laSr.*' 
was  signed  by  the  president  on  the  i6th  of  January 

1883,  coming  into  full  operation  on  the  i6th  of  July  1883. 
It  is  now  the  national  civil  service  law.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  law  are: — (i)  selection  by  competitive  examina- 
tion for  all  appointments  to  the  "  classified  service,"  with  a 
period  of  probationary  service  before  absolute  appointment; 
(2)  apportionment  among  the  states  and  territories,  according 
to  population,  of  all  appointments  in  the  departmental  service 
at  Washington;  (3)  freedom  of  all  the  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment from  any  necessity  to  contribute  to  political  campaign 
funds  or  to  render  political  services.  For  putting  these  principles 
into  effect  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  created,  and  penalties 
were  imposed  for  the  solicitation  or  collection  from  government 
employees  of  contributions  for  political  purposes,  and  for  the 
use  of  official  positions  in  coercing  political  action.  The  com- 
mission, in  addition  to  its  regular  duties  of  aiding  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  civil  service  rules,  of  regulating  and  holding  examinations, 
and  certifying  the  results  thereof  for  use  in  making  appointments, 
and  of  keeping  records  of  all  changes  in  the  service,  was  given 
authority  to  investigate  and  report  upon  any  violations  of  the 
act  or  niles.  The  "  classified  "  service  to  which  the  act  applies 
has  grown,  by  the  action  of  successive  presidents  in  progressively 
including  various  branches  of  tne  service  within  it,  from  13,924 
positions  in  1883  to  some  80,000  (in  round  numbers)  in  1900, 
constituting  about  40  %  of  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  govern- 
ment and  including  practically  all  positions  above  the  grade  of 
mere  labourer  or  workman  to  which  appointment  is  not  made 
directly  by  the  president  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.'  A 
very  large  class  to  which  the  act  is  expressly  applicable,  and 
which  has  been  partly  brought  within  its  provisions  by  executive 
action,  is  that  of  fourth-class  postmasters,  of  whom  there  are 
between  70,000  and  80,000  (about  15,000  classified  in  1909). 

In  order  to  provide  registers  of  ehgibles  for  the  various  grades 
of  positions  in  the  classified  service,  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  holds  annually  throughout  the  country 
about  300  different  kinds  of  examinations.  In  the  work  of 
preparing  these  examinations  and  of  marking  the  papers  of 
competitors  in  them  the  commission  is  authorized  by  law 
to  avail  itself,  in  addition  to  its  own  corps  of  trained  men,  of 
the  services  of  the  scientific  and  other  experts  in  the  various 
executive  departments.  In  the  work  of  holding  the  examina- 
tions it  is  aided  by  about  1300  local  boards  of  examiners,  which 
are  its  local  representatives  throughout  the  coimtry  and  are 

•  See  SenaU  Report  No.  $76,  47th  Congress,  1st  session;  also  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission's  Third  Report,  p.  16  et  seq..  Tenth  Report, 
pp.  156,  137,  s^ndFifUenth  Report,  pp.  483,  484. 

*  The  progressive  classification  of  the  executive  civil  service, 
showing  the  growth  of  the  merit  system,  is  discussed,  with  statistics, 
m  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's  Sixteenth  Report,  pp.  129-137. 
A  revision  of  this  discussion,  with  important  additions,  appears  m 
the  Seventeenth  ReporL 
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located  at  the  principal  post  ofiBces,  custom  houses  and  other 
government  offices,  being  composed  of  three  or  more  Federal 
employees  in  those  offices.  About  50,000  persons  annually 
compete  in  these  examinations,  and  about  10,000  of  those  who 
are  successful  receive  appointments  through  regular  certification. 
Persons  thus  appointed,  however,  must  serve  six  months  "  on 
probation  ''  before  their  appointment  can  be  made  absolute. 
At  the  end  of  this  probation,  if  his  service  has  not  been  satis- 
factory, the  appointee  is  simply  dropi>ed;  and  the  fact  that  less 
than  I  %  of  those  appointed  prove  thus  deficient  on  trial  is  high 
testimony  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  examinations  held  by 
the  commission,  and  to  their  aptness  for  securing  persons  qualified 
for  all  classes  of  positions. 

The  effects  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  within  the  scope  of  its 
actual  operation  have  amply  justified  the  hopes  and  promises  of 
its  advocates.  After  its  passage,  absentee  holders  of  lucrative 
appointments  were  required  to  report  for  duty  oi:  to  sever  their 
connexion  with  the  service.  Improved  methods  were  adopted 
in  the  departments,  and  superfluous  and  useless  work  was  no 
longer  devised  in  order  to  provide  a  show  of  employment  and  a 
locus  standi  for  the  parasites  upon  the  public  service.  Individual 
clerks  were  required,  and  by  reason  of  the  new  conditions  were 
enabled,  to  do  more  and  better  work;  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  service  on  account  of  new  blood 
coming  in  through  the  examinations,  made  possible  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  force  required  in  many  offices,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  growth  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.'  Ex- 
perience proves  that  the  desire  to  create  new  and  unnecessary 
positions  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  power  to  control  them, 
for  where  the  act  has  taken  away  this  power  of  control  the  desire 
had  disappeared  naturally.  There  is  no  longer  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  heads  of  departments  to  increase  the  number  or 
salaries  of  classified  positions  which  would  fall  by  law  within  the 
civil  service  rules  and  be  subject  to  competitive  examinations. 
Thus  the  promises  of  improvement  and  economy  in  the  service 
have  been  fulfilled. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  full  success  of  the  act  within  its 
intended  scope  of  operation  has  been  the  withholding  of 
certain  positions  in  the  service  from  the  application  of  the 
vital  principle  of  competition.  The  Civil  Service  Act  contem- 
plated no  exceptions,  within  the  limits  to  which  it  was  made 
applicable,  to  the  general  principle  of  competition  upon  merit 
for  entrance  to  the  service.  In  framing  the  first  civil  service 
rules,  however,  in  1883,  the  president,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  heads  of  some  of  the  departments,  and  against  the 
urgent  protest  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  excepted  from 
the  requirement  of  examination  large  numbers  of  positions  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  service,  chiefly  fiduciary  and  administrative 
positions  such  as  cashiers,  chief  clerks  and  chiefs  of  division. 
These  positions  being  thus  continued  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  appointing  officer,  the  eflfect  of  their  exception  from 
examination  was  to  retain  just  that  much  of  the  old  or  "  spoils  " 
system  within  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  new  or  "  merit " 
system.  Even  more:  under  the  old  system,  while  appointments 
from  the  outside  had  been  made  regardless  of  fitness,  still  those 
appointments  had  been  made  in  the  lower  grades,  the  higher 
positions  being  filled  by  promotion  within  the  service,  usually  of 
the  most  competent,  but  under  the  new  system  with  its  exceptions, 
while  appointments  to  the  lower  grades  were  filled  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  the  pressure  for  spoils  at  each  change  of  administration 
forced  inexperienced,  political  or  personal  favourites  in  at  the  top. 
This  blocked  promotions  and  demoralized  the  service.  Thus,  while 
the  general  effect  of  the  act  was  to  limit  very  greatly  the  number 
of  vicious  appointments,  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  these 
exceptions  was  to  confine  them  to  the  upper  grades,  where  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  each  upon  the  service  would  be  a  maximum. 
By  constant  efforts  the  Civil  Service  Commission  succeeded  in 
having  position  after  position  withdrawn  from  this  excepted 
class,  until  by  the  action  of  the  president,  on  the  6th  of  May  1896, 
it  was  finally  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum.    By  subsequent 

*  For  details  justifying  these  statements,  see  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission's  Fourteenth  Report^  pp.  12-14. 


presidential  action,  however,  on  the  29th  of  May  1899,  the 
excepted  class  was  again  greatly  extended.' 

A  further  obstacle  to  the  complete  success  of  the  merit  system,, 
and  one  which  prevents  the  carrying  forward  of  the  reform  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  in  Great  Britain,  is 
inherent  in  the  Civil  Service  Act  itself.  All  postmasters  who 
receive  compensation  of  $1000  or  more  per  annum,  and  all 
collectors  of  customs  and  coUectors  of  internal  revenue,  are 
appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
are  therefore,  by  express  provision  of  the  act,  not  "  required 
to  be  classified."  The  universal  practice  of  treating  these 
offices  as  political  agencies  instead  of  as  administrative  business 
offices  is  therefore  not  limited  by  the  act.  Such  officers  are 
active  in  political  work  throughout  the  country,  and  their 
official  position  adds  greatly  to  their  power  to  affect  the  political 
prospects  of  the  leaders  in  their  districts.  Accordingly  the 
Senate,  from  being,  as  originally  intended,  merely  a  confirming 
body  as  to  these  officers,  has  become  in  a  large  measure,  actually 
if  not  formally,  a  nominating  body,  and  holds  with  tenacity 
to  the  power  thus  acquired  by  the  individual  senators.  Thorough 
civil  service  reform  requires  that  these  positions  also,  and  all 
those  of  fourth-class  postmasters  (partly  classified  by  order  of 
I  St  Dec.  1908),  be  made  subject  to  the  merit  system,  for  in 
them  is  the  real  remaining  stronghold  of  the  spoils  system.  Even 
though  all  their  subordinates  be  appointed  through  examination,, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  the  reform  to  ultimate  and  complete 
success  so  long  as  the  officers  in  charge  are  appointed  mainly 
for  political  reasons  and  are  changed  with  every  change  of 
administration. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  to  protect  the  individual  employees 
in  the  service  from  the  rapacity  of  the  "  political  barons  "  has 
been  measurably,  if  not  completely,  successful.  The  power 
given  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  violations  of  the  law,  has  been  used  to  bring  to  light  such 
abuses  as  the  levying  of  political  contributions,  and  to  set  the 
machinery  of  the  law  in  motion  against  them.  While  compara- 
tively few  actual  prosecutions  have  been  brought  about,  and 
although  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  act  for  this  offence  have 
been  but  seldom  inflicted,  stUl  the  publicity  given  to  aU  such 
cases  by  the  commission's  investigations  has  had  a  wholesome 
deterrent  effect.  Before  the  passage  of  the  act,  positions  were 
as  a  general  i\ile  held  upon  a  well-understood  lease-tenure,  the 
political  contributions  for  them  being  as  securely  and  as  certainly 
collected  as  any  rent.  Now,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  these 
forced  contributions  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
efforts  which  are  still  made  to  collect  political  funds  from  govern- 
ment employees  in  evasion  of  the  law  are  limited  in  the  main 
to  persuasion  to  make  "  voluntary  "  contributions,  and  it  has 
been  possible  so  to  limit  and  obstruct  these  efforts  that  their 
practical  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  service  is  now  very 
small. 

The  same  evils  that  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Act  was  designed 
to  remedy  exist  to  a  large  degree  in  many  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, and  are  especially  aggravated  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  local  governments  of  some  of  the  larger    5*»^ 
cities.    The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  test  of  fitness  for    ^^i^ 
office  in  many  cases  has  been  partly  loyalty,  honesty 
and  capacity  being  seldom  more  than  secondary  considerations. 
The  result  has  been  the  fostering  of  dishonesty  and  extravagance^ 
which  have  brought  weakness  and  gross  corruption  into  the 
administration  of  the  local  governments.    In  consequence  of 
this  there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  tendency,  among  the 
more  intelligent  class  of  citizens,  to  demand  that  honest  business 
methods  be  applied  to  local  public  service,  and  that  appointments 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  rather  than 
of  party  allegiance.    The  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service  of  cities  is  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  movement  for 
general  municipal  reform,  those  reformers  regarding  the  merit 

'  For  the  scope  of  these  exceptions,  see  Civil  Service  Rule  VI., 
at  p.  57  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission's  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Reports.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  positions  actually  affected 
by  this  action  of  the  president  appears  in  the  Seventeenth  Keport,     , 
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system  of  appointments  as  not  merely  the  necessary  and  only 
safe  bulwark  to  preserve  the  results  of  their  labours,  but  also  as 
the  most  efficient  means  for  bringing  about  other  reforms. 
Hence  civil  service  reform  is  given  a  leading  position  in  all 
programmes  for  the  reform  of  state  and  municipal  governments. 
This  has  undoubtedly  been  due,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  to 
the  success  which  attended  the  application  of  the  merit  system 
to  the  Federal  service,  municipal  and  state  legislation  following 
in  the  wake  of  the  national  civil  service  law.  In  New  York  an  act 
similar  to  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Act  was  passed  on  the  4th 
of  May  1883,  and  in  18^  the  principles  of  the  merit  system 
were  introduced  by  an  amendment  into  the  state  constitution, 
and  made  applicable  to  cities  and  villages  as  well.  In  Massa- 
chusetts an  act  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  Jime  1884  which  in 
its  general  features  was  based  upon  the  Federal  act  and  the 
New  York  act.  Similar  laws  were  passed  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
in  1895,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  1908;  the  laws  provide  for  the 
adoption  of  the  merit  system  in  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. In  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  merit 
system  was  introduced  by  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter 
in  1896.  The  same  result  was  accomplished  by  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1897,  and  by  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1899.  In  still 
other  cities  the  principles  of  the  merit  system  have  been  enacted 
into  law,  in  some  cases  applying  to  the  entire  service  and  in 
others  to  only  a  part  of  it. 

The  application  of  the  merit  system  to  state  and  municipal 
governments  has  proved  successful  wherever  it  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial.*  As  experience  has  fostered  public  confidence  in  the 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  shown  those  features  of  the  law 
which  are  most  vulnerable,  and  the  best  means  for  fortifying 
them,  numerous  and  important  improvements  upon  the  pioneer 
act  applying  to  the  Federal  service  have  been  introduced  in 
the  more  recent  legislation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  acts 
now  in  force  in  New  York  (passed  in  1899)  &nd  in  Chicago. 
The  power  of  the  commission  to  enforce  these  acts  is  materially 
greater  than  the  power  possessed  by  the  Federal  commission. 
In  making  investigations  they  are  not  confined  to  taking  the 
testimony  of  voluntary  witnesses,  but  may  administer  oaths, 
and  compel  testimony  and  the  production  of  books  and  papers 
where  necessary;  and  in  taking  action  they  are  not  confined 
to  the  making  of  a  report  of  the  findings  in  their  investigations, 
but  may  themselves,  in  many  cases,  take  final  judicial  action. 
Further  than  this,  the  payment  of  salaries  is  made  dependent 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  commission  that  the  appointments 
of  the  recipients  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
law  and  rules.  Thus  these  commissions  have  absolute  power 
to  prevent  irregular  or  illegal  appointments  by  refractory 
appointing  officers.  Their  powers  being  so  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  national  commission,  their  action  can  be  much 
more  drastic  in  most  cases,  and  they  can  go  more  directly  to  the 
heart  of  an  existing  abuse,  and  apply  more  quickly  and  effectually 
the  needed  remedy. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  merit  system 
to  the  new  territories,  the  responsibility  for  whose  government 
the  results  of  this  war  had  thrown  upon  the  United  States,  was 
realized.  By  the  acts  providing  for  civil  government  in  Porto 
Rico  (April  12th,  1900)  and  Hawaii  (April  30th,  1900),  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  Rules  were  applied  to 
those  islands.  Under  this  legislation  the  classification  applies 
to  all  positions  which  are  analogous  to  positions  in  the  Federal 
service,  those  which  correspond  to  positions  in  the  municipal 
and  state  governments  being  considered  as  local  in  character , 
and  not  included  in  the  classification. 

On  the  19th  of  September  1900  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission  passed  an  act  ^'  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  an  efficient  and  honest  civil  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. '^  This  act,  in  its  general  features,  is  based  upon  the 
national  civil  service  law,  but  includes  also  a  number  of  the 

*  In  the  U.  5.  CfvH  Service  Commission's  Fifteenth  Report,  pp.  489- 
J02,  the  "  growth  of  the  civil  service  reform  in  states  and  cities"  is 
historically  treated,  briefly,  but  with  some  thoroughness. 


stronger  points  to  be  found  in  the  state  and  municipal  law 
mentioned  above.  Among  these  are  the  power  given  the  dvil 
service  board  to  administer  oaths,  summon  witnesses,  and  require 
the  production  of  official  records;  and  the  power  to  stop  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  persons  illegally  appointed.  Promotions  are 
determined  by  competitive  examinations,  and  are  made  through- 
out the  service,  as  there  are  no  excepted  positions.  A  just 
right  of  preference  in  local  appointments  is  given  to  natives. 
The  president  of  the  Philippine  commission  in  introducing  this 
bill  said:  "  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  government  .  .  . 
in  these  islands  is  to  secure  for  the  Filipino  people  as  honest 
and  as  efficient  a  government  as  may  be  possible.  ...  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  commission  to  make  it  possible  for  one  entering  the 
lowest  ranks  to  reach  the  highest,  under  a  tenure  based  solely 
upon  merit."  Judging  by  past  experience  it  is  believed  that 
this  law  is  well  adapted  to  accomplish  the  piurpose  above  stated. 

For  fuller  information  upon  the  details  of  the  present  workings 
of  the  merit  system  in  the  Federal  service,  recourse  should  be  had 
to  the  publications  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States,  or  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  upon  application 
to  the  commission.  The  Manual  of  ExamintiHons,  published  semi- 
annually, gives  full  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions held  by  the  commission,  together  with  the  schedule  of  dates 
and  places  tor  the  holding  of  those  examinations.  The  Annual 
Reports  of  the  commission  contain  full  statistics  of  the  results  of  its 
work,  together  with  comprehensive  statements  as  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  the  means  used  to  overcome 
them.  In  the  Fifteenth  Report,  pp.  443-48^,  will  be  foimd  a  very 
valuable  historiqal  compilation  from  original  sources,  upon  the 
"  practice  of  the  presidents  in  appointments  and  removals  in  the 
executive  civil  service,  from  1789  to  1883."  In  the  same  report, 
pp.  511 -5 17,  is  a  somewhat  comprehensive  bibliography  of  "civil 
service  "  in  periodical  literature  in  the  19th  century,  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  1898.  See  also  C.  R.  Fish,  The  Civtl  Service  and  the 
Patronage  (New  York,  1905). 

In  most  European  countries  the  civil  service  is  recruited  on  much 
the  same  lines  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
that  is,  either  by  examination  or  by  nomination  or  by  both.  In 
some  cases  the  examination  is  purely  competitive,  in  other  cases, 
as  in  France,  holders  of  university  degrees  get  special  privileges,  such 
as  being  put  at  the  head  of  the  hst,  or  going  up  a  certain  number  of 
places;  or,  as  in  GermanY*  many  departmental  poets  are  filled  by 
nomination,  combined  with  the  results  of  general  examinations, 
either  at  school  or  university.  In  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labour  and  Commerce  for  190^-1905  will 
be  found  brief  details  of  the  systems  adopted  by  the  various  fofeign 
countries  for  appointing  their  civil  service  employees. 

CIVITA  CASTELLANA  (anc.  Faleriiy  q.v.),  a  town  and  episcopal 
see  of  the  province  of  Rome,  45  m.  by  rail  from  the  city  of  Rome 
(the  station  is  5  m.  N.E.  of  the  town).  Population  (1901)  5265. 
The  cathedral  of  S.  Maria  possesses  a  fine  portico,  erected  in 
1 2 10  by  Lauren tius  Romanus,  his  son  Jacobus  and  his  grandson 
Cosmas,  in  the  cosmatesque  style,  with  ancient  columns  and 
mosaic  decorations:  the  interior  was  modernized  in  the  i8th 
centuiy,  but  has  some  fragments  of  cosmatesque  ornamentation. 
The  citadel  was  erected  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  from  the  designs 
of  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  dder,  and  enlarged  by  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.  The  lofty  bridge  by  which  the  town  is  approached 
belongs  to  the  18th  century.  Mount  Soracte  lies  about  6  m. 
to  the  south-east. 

CIVITA  VECCHIA,  a  seaport  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Rome,  50  m.  N.W.  by  rail  and  35  m.  direct 
from  the  city  of  Rome.  Pop.  (1871)8143;  (1901)  17,589.  It 
is  the  ancient  Centum  CellaCy  founded  by  Trajan.  Interesting 
descriptions  of  it  are  given  by  Pliny  the  Younger  {Epist.  vi.  31) 
and  Rutilius  Namat.  i.  237.  The  modern  harbour  works  rest 
on  the  ancient  foundations,  and  near  it  the  cemetery  of  detach- 
ments of  the  Classes  Misenensis  and  Ravennas  has  been  found 
{Corp,  Inscr.  Lat,  vol.  xi.,  Berlin,  1888,  pp.  3520  seq.).  Remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  other  Roman  buildings  are  preserved;  the 
imperial  family  had  a  villa  here.  Procopius  mentions  it  in  the 
6th  century  as  a  strong  and  populous  place,  but  it  was  destroyed 
in  813  by  the  Saracens.  Leo  IV.  erected  a  new  city  for  the 
inhabitants  on  the  site  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  about  8  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Civita  Vecchia  towards  the  hills,  near  La  Farnesina, 
where  its  ruins  may  still  be  seen;  the  city  walls  and  some  of 
the  streets  [and  buildings  may  be  traced,  and  an  inscription 
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(which  must  have  stood  over  one  of  the  dty  gates)  recording 
its  foundation  has  been  discovered.  It  continued  to  exist  under 
the  name  Cencelle  as  a  feudal  castle  imtil  the  15th  century. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  inhabitants  returned  to  the  old 
town  by  the  shore  in  889  and  rebuilt  it,  giving  it  the  name 
Civitas  Vetus,  the  modern  Civita  Vecchia  (see  O.  Marucchi  in 
Nuovo  BuUetHno  di  archeologia  cristiana,  vi.,  1900,  p.  195  seq?). 
In  1508  Pope  Julius  II.  began  the  construction  of  the  castle 
from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  Michelangelo  being  responsible 
for  the  addition  of  the  central  tower.  It  is  considered  by  Burck- 
hardt  the  finest  building  of  its  kind.  Pius  IV.  added  a  convict 
prison.  The  arsenal  was  built  by  Alexander  VII.  and  designed 
by  Bernini.  Civita  Vecchia  was  the  chief  port  of  the  Papal 
State  and  has  still  a  considerable  trade.  There  are  cement 
factories  in  the  town,  and  calcium  carbide  is  an  important  article 
of  export.  The  principal  imports  are  coal,  cattle  for  the  home 
markets,  and  fire-bricks  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Three 
miles  N.£.  were  the  Aquae  Tauriy  warm  springs,  now  known 
as  Bagni  della  F errata:  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
baths  are  still  preserved.  About  i  m.  W.  of  these  are  other 
hot  springs,  those  of  the  FiconceUaj  also  known  in  Roman  times. 

CLACKMANNAN,  the  coimty  town  of  Clackmannanshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  1505.  It  lies  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Forth, 
2  m.  £.  of  Alloa,  with  two  stations  on  the  North  British  railway. 
Among  the  pubi.v*  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  the  tower  of 
which,  standing  on  a  commanding  eminence,  is  a  conspicuous 
landmark.  Clackmannan  Tower  is  now  a  picturesque  ruin, 
but  at  one  time  played  an  important  part  in  Scottish  history, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Bruce  family 
after  the  failure  of  the  male  line.  The  old  market  cross  still 
exists,  and  clos^  to  it  stands  the  stone  that  gives  the  town  its 
name  (Gaelic,  clock y  stone;  Manann,  the  name  of  the  district). 
A  large  spinning-mill  and  coalpits  lend  a  modern  touch  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  quaint,  old-world  aspect  of  the  place. 
About  I  m.  to  the  S.£.  is  Kennet  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  another  member  of  the  Bruce  family. 

CLACKlIANNANSHIREt  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland, 
bounded  S.W.  by  the  Forth,  W.  by  Stirlingshire,  N.N.E.  and 
N.W.  by  Perthshire,  and  E.  by  Fifeshire.  It  has  an  area  of 
35,160  acres,  or  about  55  sq.  m.  An  elevated  ridge  starting  on 
the  west,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  county,  widening 
gradually  till  it  reaches  the  eastern  boundary,  and  skirting 
the  alluvial  or  carse  lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Devon. 
Still  farther  to  the  N.  the  Ochil  hills  form  a  picturesque  feature 
in  the  landscape,  having  their  generally  verdant  surface  broken 
by  bold  projecting  rocks  and  deeply  indented  ravines.  The 
principal  summits  are  within  the  Hmits  of  the  shire,  among 
them  Ben  Cleuch  (2363  ft.),  King's  Seat  (21 11  ft.),  Whitewisp 
(2 1 10  ft.),  the  Law  (above  Tillicoultry,  2094  ft.)  and  Blairdenon 
(2072  ft.),  on  the  northern  slope,  in  which  the  river  Devon  takes 
its  rise.  The  rivers  of  importance  are  the  Devon  and  the  Black 
or  South  Devon.  The  former,  noted  in  the  upper  parts  for  its 
romantic  scenery  and  its  excellent  trout-fishing,  runs  through  the 
county  near  the  base  of  the  Ochils,  and  falls  into  the  Forth  at 
the  village  of  Cambus,  after  a  winding  course  of  33  m.,  although 
as  the  crow  flies  its  source  is  only  5^  m.  distant.  The  Black 
Devon,  rising  in  the  Cleish  Hills,  flows  westwards  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Devon,  and  falls  into  the  Forth 
near  Clackmannan.  It  supplies  motive  power  to  mmibers  of 
mills  and  collieries;  and  its  whole  course  is  over  coal  strata. 
The  Forth  is  navigable  as  far  as  it  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
county,  and  ships  of  500  tons  burden  run  up  as  far  as  Alloa^ 
The  only  lake  is  Gartmom,  i  m.  long  by  about  |  of  a  mile  broad, 
which  has  been  dammed  in  order  to  furnish  water  to  Alloa  and 
power  to  mills.  The  Ochils  are  noted  for  the  number  of  their 
glens.  Though  these  are  mostly  small,  they  are  well  wooded 
and  picturesque,  and  those  at  Menstrie,  Alva,  Tillicoultry  and 
Dollar  are  particularly  beautiful. 

Geology. — ^This  county  is  divided  geologically  into  two  areas,  the 
boundary  line  skirting  the  southern  margin  of  tne  Ochils  and  runnine 
westwards  from  a  point  north  of  Dollar  by  Alva  in  the  direction  of 
Airthrey  in  Stirlingshire.    The  northern  portion  forms  part  of  the 


volcanic  range  of  the  Ochils  which  belongs  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
period,  and  consists  of  a  great  suqcession  of  lavas — basalts  and 
andesites — with  intercalations  of  tuff  and  agglomerate.  As  the 
rocks  dip  gently  towards  the  north  and  form  the  highest  ground 
in  the  county  they  must  reach  a  great  thickness.  They  are  pierced 
by  small  intrusive  masses  of  diorite,  north  of  Tillicoultry  House. 
The  well-marked  feature  running  E.  and  W.  along  the  southern 
base  of  the  Ochils  indicates  a  line  of  fault  or  dislocation  which 
abruptly  truncates  the  Lower  Old  Red  volcanic  rocks  and  brings 
down  an  important  development  of  Carboniferous  strata  occupying 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  These  belong  mainly  to  the  Coal- 
measures  and  comprise  a  number  of  valuable  cdkl-aeams  which 
have  been  extensively  worked.  The  Clackmannan  field  is  the 
northern  continuation  of  the  great  Lanarkshire  basin  which  extends 
northwards  by  Slamannan,  Falkirk  and  the  Cairron  Ironworks  to 
Alloa.  Along  the  eastern  margin  between  Cairnn^uir  and  Bruce- 
field  the  underlying  Millstone  Grit,  consisting  mainly  of  false- 
bedded  sandstones,  comes  to  the  surface.  Close  to  the  river  Devon 
south  of  Dollar  the  Vicars  Bridge  Limestone,  which  there  marks  the 
top  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  rises  from  beneath  the 
Millstone  Grit.  The  structure  of  theClackmannan  field  is  interesting. 
The  strata  are  arranged  in  synclinal  form,  the  highest  seams  being 
found  near  the  Devon  ironworks,  and  they  are  traversed  by  a  series 
of  parallel  east  and  west  faults  each  with  a  downthrow  to  the  south, 
whereby  the  coals  are  repeated  and  the  field  extended.  During 
mining  operations  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  existence  c» 
a  buried  river-channel,  filled  with  boulder  clay  and  stratified  de- 
posits along  the  course  of  the  Devon,  which  extends  below  the 
present  sea-level  and  points  to  greater  elevation  of  the  land  in 
pre-glacial  time.  An  excellent  example  of  a  dolerite  dyke  trending 
slightly  north  of  west  occurs  in  the  north  part  of  the  county  where 
it  traverses  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  age. 

Industries, — The  soil  is  generally  productive  and  well  culti- 
vated, though  the  greater  part  of  the  elevated  range  which  is 
interposed  between  the  carse  lands  on  the  Forth  and  the  vale 
of  Devon  at  the  base  of  the  Ochils  on  the  north  consists  of  inferior 
soils,  often  l5ang  upon  an  impervious  clay.  Oats  are  the  chief 
crop,  but  wheat  and  barley  are  profitably  grown.  Sheep- 
farming  is  successfully  pursued,  the  Ochils  affording  excellent 
pasturage,  and  cattle,  pigs  and  horses  are  also  raised.  There  is 
a  small  tract  of  moorland  in  the  east,  called  the  Forest,  bounded 
on  its  northern  margin  by  the  Black  Devon.  Iron-ore  (haema- 
tite), copper,  silver,  lead,  cobalt  and  arsenic  have  all  been 
discovered  in  small  quantity  in  the  Ochils,  between  Alva  and 
Dollar.'  Ironstone — ^found  either  in  beds,  or  in  oblate  balls 
embedded  in  slaty  clay,  and  yielded  from  25  to  30  %  of  iron — 
is  mined  for  the  Devon  iron-works,  near  Clackmannan.  Coal 
has  been  mined  for  a  long  period.  The  strata  which  compose  the 
field  are  varieties  of  sandstone,  shale,  fire-clay  and  argillaceous 
ironstone.  There  is  a  heavy  continuous  output  of  coal  at  the 
mines  at  Sauchie,  Fishcross,  Coalsnaughton,  Devonside,  Clack- 
mannan and  other  pits.  The  spinning-mills  at  Alloa,  Tillicoultry 
and  Alva  are  always  busy,  Alloa  yams  and  fingering  being  widely 
famous.  The  distilleries  at  Glenochil  and  Carsebridge  and  the 
breweries  in  Alloa  and  Cambus  do  a  large  export  business. 
The  minor  trades  include  glass-blowing,  pottery,  coopering, 
tanning,  iron-founding,  electrical  apparatus  making,  ship- 
building and  paper-making. 

The  north  British  railway  serves  the  whole  coimty,  while  the 
Caledonian  has  access  to  Alloa. 

Population  and  GovemmenL — The  population  was  33,140 
in  1 89 1  and  32,029  in  1901,  when  170  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and 
English  and  one  person  Gaelic  only.  The  county  unites  with 
Kinross-shire  in  retmning  one  member  to  parliament.  Clack- 
mannan (pop.  1505)  is  the  county  town,  but  Alloa  (14,458), 
Alva  (4624),  and  Tillicoultry  (3338)  take  precedence  in  popula- 
tion and  trade.  Menstrie  (pop.  898)  near  Alloa  has  a  large 
furniture  factory  and  the  great  distillery  of  Glenochil.  To  the 
north-east  of  Alloa  is  the  thriving  mining  village  of  Sauchie. 
Clackmannan  forms  a  sheriffdom  with  Stirling  and  Dimibarton 
shires,  and  a  sherifif-substitute  sits  at  Alloa.  Most  of  the  schools 
in  the  shire  are  under  school-board  control,  but  there  are  a 
few  voluntary  schools,  besides  an  exceptionally  well-eqm'pped 
technical  school  in  Alloa  and  a  well-known  academy  at  Dollar. 

See  Tames  Wallace,  Tlie  Sheriffdom  of  Clackmannan:  a  Sketch 
of  its  History  (Edinburgh,  1890) ;  D.  Beveridge,  Between  the  Ochils 
and  the  Forth  (Edinburgh,  1888);  John  Crawford,  Memorials  of 
AUoa  (1885) ;  William  Gibaon,  Reminiscences  of  Dollar^  Tillicoultry, 
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CLAGTON^ON-SEAy  a  watering-place  in  the  Harwich  parlia* 
mentary  division  of  Essex,  England;  71m.  E.N.E.  from  London 
by  a  branch  from  Colchester  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway; 
served  also  by  steamers  from  London  in  the  simmier  months. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  7456.  Clay  cliffs  of  slight  altitude 
rise  from  the  sandy  beach  and  face  south-eastward.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  however,  marshes  fringe  the  shore.  The  church 
of  Great  Clacton,  at  the  village  i^  m.  inland,  is  Norman  and 
later,  and  of  considerable  interest.  Clacton  is  provided  with 
a  pier,  promenade  and  marine  parade;  and  is  the  seat  of  various 
convalescent  and  other  homes. 

CLADELv  L£0N  (1855-1892),  French  novelist,  was  bom  at 

Montauban  (Tam-et-Garonne)  on  the  13th  of  March  1835. 

The  son  of  an  artisan,  he  studied  law  at  Toulouse  and  became 

a  solicitor's  clerk  in  Paris.    He  made  a  reputation  in  a  limited 

circle  by  his  first  book,  Les  Martyrs  ridicules  (1862),  a  novel  for 

which  Charles  Baudelaire,  whose  literary  disciple  Cladel  was, 

wrote  a  preface.    He  then  returned  to  his  native  district  of 

Quercy,  where  he  produced  a  series  of  pictures  of  peasant  life  in 

Eral  le  dompteur  (1865),  Le  NommS  Qouad  (1868)  and  other 

volumes.    Returning  to  Paris  he  published  the  two  novels 

which  are  generally  acknowledged  as  his  best  work,  Le  Bouscassii 

(1869)  and  La  File  votive  de  Saint  Bartholom^  Porte- glaive  (1872). 

Une  Maudite  (1876)  was  judged  dangerous  to  the  public  morals 

and  cost  its  author  a  month's  imprisonment.    Other  works  by 

Cladel  are  Les  Va-nunpieds  (1873),  a  volume  of  short  stories; 

N'a  qu'un  asil  (1882),  Urbains  et  ruraux  (1884),  Guettx  de  marque 

(1887),  and  the  posthumous  Juive  errante  (1897).     He  died  at 

Sdvres  on  the  20th  of  July  1892. 

See  La  Vie  de  LSon  Cladel  (Paris,  1905),  bv  his  daughter  Judith 
Cladel,  containing;  also  an  article  on  Cladel  by  Edmond  Picard,  a 
complete  list  of  bis  works,  and  of  the  critical  articles  on  his  work. 

CLAFUN»  HORACE  BRIGHAM  (1811-1885),  American 
merchant,  was  bom  in  Milford,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i8th  of 
December  1 81 1 .  He  was  educated  at  Milford  Academy,  became 
a  clerk  in  his  father's  store  in  Milford,  and  in  1831,  with  his 
brother  Aaron  and  his  brother-in-law  Samuel  Daniels,  succeeded 
to  his  father's  business.  In  1832  the  firm  opened  a  branch  store 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1833  Horace  B.  Claflin  and  Daniels 
secured  the  sole  control  of  this  establishment  and  restricted  their 
dealing  to  dry  goods.  Li  1843  Claflin  removed  to  New  York 
City  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bulkley  &  Claflin, 
whosesak  diy  goods  merchants.  In  1851  and  in  1864  the  firm 
was  reorganized,  being  designated  in  these  respective  years 
as  Claflin,  Mellin  &  Company  and  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Company. 
Under  Claflin's  management  the  business  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  sales  for  a  time  after  1865  probably  exceeded  those 
of  any  other  mercantile  house  in  the  world.  Though  the  firm 
was  temporarily  embarrassed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
on  accoimt  of  its  large  business  interests  in  the  South,  and  during 
the  financial  panic  of  1873,  the  promptness  with  which  Mr 
Claflin  met  these  crises  and  paid  every  dollar  of  his  liabilities 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  for  business  ability  and  integrity. 
He  died  at  Fordham,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  November  1885. 

CLAIRAULT  (or  Clairaut),  ALEXIS  CLAUDE  (1713-1765), 
French  mathematician,  was  bom  on  the  13th  or  7th  of  May  1713, 
at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  Under 
his  father's  tuition  he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  mathematical 
studies  that  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  read  before  the  French 
Academy  an  account  of  the  properties  of  four  curves  which  he 
had  then  discovered.  When  only  sixteen  he  finished  a  treatise, 
Recherches  sur  les  courbes  d  double  caurbure,  which,  on  its  publica- 
tion in  1 73 1,  procured  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  although  even  then  he  was  below  the  legal  age.  In 
1736,  together  with  Pierre  Louis  Maupertuis,  he  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Lapland,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  on  his  return  he 
published  his  treatise  ThSorie  de  la  figure  de  la  terre  (1743).  In 
this  work  he  promulgated  the  theorem,  known  as  "  Clairault's 
theorem,"  which  connects  the  gravity  at  points  on  the  surface 
of  a  rotating  ellipsoid  with  the  compression  and  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  equator  (see  Earth,  Figure  op  the).    He  obtained 


an  ingenious  approximate  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three 
bodies;  in  1750  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy 
for  his  essay  TlUorie  de  la  lune;  and  in  1759  he  calculated  the 
perihelion  of  Halley's  comet.  He  also  detected  singular  solutions 
in  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  and  of  the  second  and 
higher  degrees.    Clairault  died  at  Paris,  on  the  1 7th  of  May  1 765 . 

CLAIRON9  LA  (17  23-1 803),  French  actress,  whose  real  name 
was  Claire  Joseph  Hifpolyte  Le&is,  was  bom  at  Cond6  sur 
I'Escaut,  Hainaut,  on  the  25th  of  January  1723,  the  natural 
daughter  of  any  army  sergeant.  In  1736  she  made  her  first  stage 
appearance  at  the  ComMie  Italienne,  in  a  small  part  in  Marivaux's 
tie  des  esclaves.  After  several  years  in  the  provinces  she  returned 
to  Paris.  Her  life,  meanwhile,  had  been  decidedly  irregular, 
even  if  not  to  the  degree  indicated  by  the  libellous  pamphlet 
Histoire  de  la  demoiselle  Cronel,  dUe  FrStHlofij  actrice  de  la  Comidie 
de  Rouen y  icrite  par  elle-mime  (The  EEague,  1 746),  or  to  be  inferred 
from  the  disingenuousness  of  her  own  M6moires  d*Hippolyte 
Clairon  (1798);  and  she  had  great  difl&culty  in  obtaining  an 
order  to  make  her  dibui  at  the  Comidie  Fran^aise.  Succeeding, 
however,  at  last,  she  had  the  courage  to  select  the  title-r61e  of 
PhHre  (1743),  and  she  obtained  a  veritable  triumph.  During 
her  twenty-two  years  at  this  theatre,  dividing  the  honours 
with  her  rival  Mile  Dumesnil,  she  filled  many  of  the  classical 
r61es  of  tragedy,  and  created  a  great  number  of  parts  in  the  plays 
of  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Saurin,  de  Belloy  and  others.  She 
retired  in  1766,  and  trained  pupils  for  the  stage,  among  them 
MUe  Raucourt.  Goldsmith  called  Mile  Clairon  "  the  most  perfect 
female  figure  I  have  ever  seen  on  any  stage  "  {The  Bee,  2nd  No.) ; 
and  Garrick,  while  recognizing  her  unwillingness  or  inability 
to  make  use  of  the  inspiration  of  the  instant,  admitted  that 
''  she  has  everything  that  art  and  a  good  understanding  with 
great  natural  spirit  can  give  her." 

CLAIRVAUX,  a  village  of  north-eastem  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Troyes  on  the  Eastem  railway  to 
Belfort.  Clairvaux  {Clara  VaUis)  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aube  on  the  eastem  border  of  the  Forest  of  Clairvaux.  Its 
celebrity  is  due  to  the  abbey  founded  in  1115  by  St  Bernard, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The  buildings 
(see  Abbey)  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  i8th  century,  but 
there  is  a  large  storehouse  which  dates  from  the  1 2th  century. 
The  abbey,  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  now  serves  as  a  prison, 
containing  on  an  average  800  inmates,  who  are  employed  in 
agricultural  and  industrial  occupations.  Clairvaux  has  iron- 
works of  some  importance. 

CLAIRVOYANCE  (Fr.  for  "  clear-seeing  "),  a  technical  term  in 
psychical  research,  properly  equivalent  to  lucidity,  a  super- 
normal power  of  obtaining  knowledge  in  which  no  part  is  played 
by  (o)  the  ordinary  processes  of  sense-perception  or  (6)  super- 
normal communication  with  other  intelligences,  incarnate,  or 
discamate.  The  word  is  also  used,  sometimes  qualified  by  the 
word  telepathic,  to  mean  the  power  of  gaining  supernormal 
knowledge  from  the  mind  of  another  (see  Telepathy).  It  is 
further  commonly  used  by  spiritualists  to  mean  the  power  of 
seeing  spirit  forms,  or,  more  vaguely,  of  discovering  facts  by  some 
supernormal  means. 

Lucidity. — Few  experiments  have  been  made  to  test  the 
existence  of  this  faculty.  If  communications  from  discamate 
minds  are  regarded  as  possible,  there  are  no  means  of  distinguish- 
ing facts  obtained  in  this  way  from  facts  obtained  by  independent 
clairvoyance.  In  practice  no  evidence  has  been  obtained 
pointing  to  the  possession  by  a  discamate  spirit  of  knowledge  not 
possessed  by  any  living  person  (see  Medium)  .  As  explanation  of 
the  few  successful  experiments  in  independent  clairvoyance  we 
have  the  choice  of  three  explanations:  (i)  lucidity;  (2)  telepathy 
from  living  persons;  (3)  hyperaesthesia.  The  second  possibility 
was  overlooked  in  Richet's  diagram  experiments;  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  a  picture  put  into  an  envelope  and  not  consciously 
recalled  has  been  in  reality  forgotten.  Similarly  the  clairvoyant 
diagnosis  of  diseases  may  depend  on  knowledge  gained  tele- 
pathically  from  the  patient,  who  may  be  subliminally  aware  of 
diseased  states  of  the  body.  The  most  elaborate  experiments  are 
by  Prof.  Richet  with  a  h)rpnoti2ed  subject  who  succeeded  in 
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naming  twelve  cards  out  of  sixty-eight.  But  no  precautioDS  were 
taken  against  hyperaesthesia  further  than  enclosing  the  card  in  a 
second  envelope.  There  is  a  power  possessed  by  a  certain  number 
of  people,  of  naming  a  card  drawn  by  them  or  held  in  the  hand 
face  downwards,  sp  that  there  is  no  normal  knowledge  of  its  suit 
and  number.  Few  thorough  trials  have  been  made;  but  it  seems 
to  point  to  some  kind  of  h3^eraesthesia  rather  than  to  clair- 
voyance; in  the  Richet  experiments  even  if  the  envelopes 
excluded  h3^eraesthesia  of  touch  on  the  part  of  the  medium, 
there  may  have  been  subliminal  knowledge  on  Prof.  Richet's 
part  of  the  card  which  he  put  in  the  envelope.  The  experience 
known  as  the  d&fd  vu  has  sometimes  been  explained  as  due  to 
clairvoyance. 

Telepathic  Clairvoyance, — For  a  discussion  of  this  see  Tele- 
pathy and  C&YSTAL-GAZiNG.  it  may  be  noted  here  that  some 
curious  relation  seems  to  exist  between  apparently  telepathic 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  newspaper, 
&c.,  from  which  the  same  knowledge  could  be  directly  gained. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  similar  problem  in  attempting  an 
explanation  of  the  power  of  mediums  to  state  correctly  facts 
i^ating  to  objects  placed  in  their  hands.  Of  a  somewhat 
different  character  is  retrocognition  (q.v.) ,  where  the  knowledge  in 
many  cases,  if  telepathic,  must  be  derived  from  a  discamate  mind. 

Clairvoyance,  as  a  term  of  spiritualism,  with  its  correlative 
dairaudience,  is  the  name  given  to  the  power  of  seeing  and  hearing 
discamate  spirits  of  dead  relatives  and  others,  with  whom  the 
living  are  said  to  be  surrounded.  More  vaguely  it  includes  the 
power  of  gaining  knowledge,  either  through  the  spirit  world  or  by 
means  of  psychometry  {i.e,  the  supernormal  acquisition  of 
knowledge  about  owners  of  objects,  writers  of  letters,  &c.). 
Some  evidence  for  these  latter  powers  has  been  accumulated  by 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  but  in  many  cases  the 
piecing  together  of  normally  acquired  knowledge,  together  with 
shrewd  guessing,  suffices  to  explain  the  facts,  especially  where  the 
investigator  has  had  no  special  training  for  his  task. 

See  Richet,  Expenmentelle  Studien  (1891);  also  in  Proc,  S.P.R, 
vi.  66.     For  a  criticism  see  N.  W.  Thomas,  Thought  Transference, 


CLAHECY,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Nidvre,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yonne 
and  Beuvron  and  on  the  Canal  du  Nivemais,  46  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Nevers  on  the  Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  4455-  Its 
principal  building  is  the  church  of  St  Martin,  which  dates  chiefly 
from  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The  tower  and  fa^de 
are  of  the  i6th  century.  The  chevet,  which  is  surrounded  by  an 
aisle,  is  rectangular — a  feature  found  in  few  French  churches. 
Of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Nevers,  vaulted  cellars  alone 
remain.  A  church  in  the  suburb  of  Bethlehem,  dating  from  the 
1 2th  and  13th  centuries,  now  serves  as  part  of  an  hotel.  The 
public  institutions  include  the  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce  and  a  communal  college.  Among  the 
industrial  establishments  are  saw-mills,  fulling-mills  and  flour- 
miUs,  tanneries  and  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes  and 
chemicals;  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  cattle  and 
in  wood  and  charcoal,  which  is  conveyed  principally  to  Paris,  by 
way  of  the  Yonne. 

In  the  early  middle  ages  Clamecy  belonged  to  the,  abbey  of  St 
Julian  at  Auxerre;  in  the  nth  century  it  passed  to  the  counts  of 
Nevers,  one  of  whom,  Herv^,  enfranchised  the  inhabitants  in 
1 2 13.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  11 88, 
Clamecy  became  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of  Bethlehem,  who  till  the 
Revolution  resided  in  the  hospital  of  Panthenor,  bequeathed  by 
William  IV.,  count  of  Nevers.  On  the  coup  d^iUU  of  185 1  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  town,  and  was  repressed  by  the  new 
authorities  with  great  severity. 

CLAN  (Gaelic  dann,  O.  Ir.  dandy  connected  with  Lat.  plantay 
shoot  or  scion,  the  ancient  Gaelic  or  Goidelic  substituting  k  for  #), 
a  group  of  people  united  by  common  blood,  and  usually  settled  in 
a  common  habitat.  The  clan  system  existed  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  from  early  times.    In  its  strictest  sense  the 


system  was  peculiar  to  those  countries,  but,  in  its  wider  meaning 
of  a  group  of  kinsmen  forming  a  self-governing  community,  the 
system  as  represented  by  the  village  community  has  been  shown 
by  Sir  H.  Maine  and  others  to  have  existed  at  one  time  or 
another  in  all  lands. 

Before  the  use  of  surnames  and  elaborate  written  genealogies, 
a  tribe  in  its  d^nite  sense  was  called  in  Celtic  a  tuatkj  a  word 
of  wide  aflinities,  from  a  root  tu,  to  grow,  to  multiply,  existing 
in  all  European  languages.  When  the  tribal  system  began  to 
be  broken  up  by  conquest  and  by  the  rise  of  towns  and  of  terri- 
torial government,  the  use  of  a  common  surname  furnished  a 
new  bond  for  keeping  up  a  connexion  between  kindred.  The 
head  of  a  tribe  or  smaller  group  of  kindred  selected  some  ancestor 
and  caUed  himself  his  C/a,  grandson,  or  as  it  has  been  anglicized 
O'y  e.g,  UaConchobair  (O*  Conor),  Ua  SutUeabhain  (O'SuUivan). 
All  his  kindred  adopted  the  same  name,  the  chief  using  no 
fore-name  however.  The  usual  mode  of  distinguishing  a  person 
before  the  introduction  of  surnames  was  to  name  his  father  and 
grandfather,  e.g,  Owen,  son  of  Donal,  son  of  Dermot.  This 
naturally  led  some  to  form  their  surnames  with  Mac,  son,  instead 
of  Ua,  grandson,  e.g.  MacCarthaigh,  son  of  Carthach  (Mac  Carthy) , 
Mcui  Ruaidhri,  son  of  Rory  (Macrory) .  Both  methods  have  been 
followed  in  Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  Mac  came  to  be  exclusively 
used.  The  adoption  of  such  genealogical  surnames  fostered  the 
notion  that  all  who  bore  the  same  surname  were  kinsmen,  and 
hence  the  genealogical  term  dann,  which  properiy  means  the 
descendants  of  some  progenitor,  gradually  became  synon3anous 
with  Puaik,  tribe.  Like  all  purely  genealogical  terms,  dann  may 
be  used  in  the  limited  sense  of  a  particular  tribe  governed  by  a 
chief,  or  in  that  of  many  tribes  claiming  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor.  In  the  latter  sense  it  was  synonymous  with  sU,  siol, 
seed  e.g.  Siol  Alpine,  a  great  clan  which  included  the  smaller 
clans  of  the  Macgregors,  Grant8,Mackinnons,Macnabs,Macphies, 
Macquarries  and  Macaulays. 

The  clan  system  in  the  most  archaic  form  of  which  we  have 
any  definite  information  can  be  best  studied  in  the  Irish  tuath, 
or  tribe.^  This  consisted  of  two  classes:  (i)  tribesmen,  and 
(2)  a  miscellaneous  class  of  slaves,  criminals,  strangers  and  their 
descendants.  The  first  class  included  tribesmen  by  blood  in  the 
male  line,  including  all.  illegitimate  children  acknowledged  by 
their  fathers,  and  tribesmen  by  adoption  or  sons  of  tribeswomen 
by  strangers,  foster-sons,  men  who  had  done  some  signal  service 
to  the  tribe,  and  lastly  the  descendants  of  the  second  class  after 
a  certain  number  of  generations.  £ach  tuatk  had  a  chief  called 
a  rig,  king,  a  word  cognate  with  the  Gaulish  rigs  or  rix,  the 
Latin  reg-s  or  rex,  and  the  Old  Norse  rik-ir.  The  tribesmen 
formed  a  number  of  communities,  each  of  which,  like  the  tribe 
itself,  consisted  of  a  head,  ceann  fine,  his  kinsmen,  slaves  and 
other  retainers.  This  was  the  fine,  or  sept.  Each  of  these 
occupied  a  certain  part  of  the  tribe-land,  the  arable  part  being 
cultivated  under  a  S3rstem  of  co-tillage,  the  pasture  land  co- 
grazed  according  to  certain  customs,  and  the  wood,  bog  and 
mountains  forming  the  marchland  of  the  sept  being  the  un- 
restricted common  land  of  the  sept.  The  sept  was  in  fact  a 
village  community. 

What  the  sept  was  to  the  tribe,  the  homestead  was  to  the  sept. 
The  head  of  a  homestead  was  an  aire,  a  representative  freeman 
capable  of  acting  as  a  witness,  compurgator  and  baU.  These 
were  very  important  functions,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  tribal  homestead  was  the  home  of  many  of  the 
kinsfolk  of  the  head  of  the  family  as  well  as  of  his  own  children. 
The  descent  of  property  being  according  to  a  gavel-kind  custom, 
it  constantly  happened  that  when  an  aire  died  the  share  of  his 
property  which  each  member  of  his  immediate  family  was  en- 
titled to  receive  was  not  sufficient  to  qualify  him  to  be  an  aire. 
In  this  case  the  family  did  not  divide  the  inheritance,  but 
remained  together  as  *'  a  joint  and  undivided  family,"  one  of  the 
members  being  elected  chief  of  the  family  or  household,  and  in 

*  The  following  account  of  the  Irish  clan-system  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  in  the  article  on  Brehon  Laws  (q.v.);  but  it  is 
retained  here  in  view  of  the  authority  of  the  writer  and  the  admitted 
obscurity  of  the  whole  subject.  (En.  £.3.) 
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this  capacity  enjoyed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  aire.  Sir 
H.  S.  Maine  directed  attention  to  this  kind  of  family  as  an 
important  feature  of  the  early  institutions  of  all  Indo-European 
nations.  Beside  the  "  joint  and  undivided  family/'  there  was 
another  kind  of  family  which  we  might  call  "  the  joint  family." 
This  was  a  partnership  composed  of  three  or  four  members  of  a 
sept  whose  individual  wealth  was  not  sufficient  to  qualify  each 
of  them  to  be  an  airey  but  whose  joint  wealth  qualified  one  of  the 
co-partners  as  head  of  the  joint  family  to  be  one. 

So  long  as  there  was  abundance  of  land  each  family  grazed 
its  cattle  upon  the  tribe-land  without  restriction;  unequal 
increase  of  wealth  and  growth  of  population  naturally  led  to  its 
limitation,  each  head  of  a  homestead  being  entitled  to  graze 
an  amount  of  stock  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  the  size  of  his 
homestead,  and  his  acquired  position.  The  arable  land  was  no 
doubt  applotted  annually  at  first;  gradually,  however,  some 
of  the  richer  families  of  the  tribe  succeeded  in  evading  this 
exchange  of  allotments  and  converting  part  of  the  common  land 
into  an  estate  in  sevralty.  Septs  were  at  first  colonies  of  the 
tribe  which  settled  on  the  march-land;  afterwards  the  conversion 
of  part  of  the  common  land  into  an  estate  in  sevralty  enabled 
the  family  that  acquired  it  to  become  the  parent  of  a  new  sept. 
The  same  process  might,  however,  take  place  within  a  sept 
without  dividing  it;  in  other  words,  several  members  of  the 
sept  might  hold  part  of  the  land  of  the  sept  as  separate  estate. 
The  possession  of  land  in  sevralty  introduced  an  important 
distinction  into  the  tribal  system— it  created  an  aristocracy. 
An  aire  whose  family  held  the  same  land  for  three  generations 
was  called  a  flaith,  or  lord,  of  which  rank  there  were  several 
grades  according  to  their  wealth  in  land  and  chattels.  The  aires 
whose  wealth  consisted  in  cattle  only  were  called  bd-aires,  or 
coYf-aires,  of  whom  there  were  also  several  grades,  depending 
on  their  wealth  in  stock.  When  a  bd-aire  had  twice  the  wealth 
of  the  lowest  class  of  flaith  he  might  enclose  part  of  the  land 
adjoining  his  house  as  a  lawn;  this  was  the  first  step  towards 
his  becoming  a  flaith.  The  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  flaiths  and  tiie  bd-aires  formed  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
Celtic  tribal  system,  and  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  feudal  system.  Every  tribesman  without  exception  owed 
ceilsinne  to  the  rig,  or  chief,  that  is,  he  was  bound  to  become 
his  ceile,  or  vassal.  This  consisted  in  paying  the  rig  a  tribute 
in  kind,  for  which  the  ceile  was  entitled  to  receive  a  proportionate 
amount  of  stock  without  having  to  give  any  bond  for  their 
return,  giving  him  service,  e,g.  in  building  his  dun,  or  stronghold, 
reaping  his  harvest,  keeping  his  roads  clean  and  in  repair,  killing 
wolves,  and  especially  service  in  the  field,  and  doing  him  homage 
three  times  while  seated  every  time  he  made  his  return  of  tribute. 
Paying  the  *'  calpe  "  to  the  Highland  chiefs  represented  this 
kind  of  vassalage,  a  colpdach  or  heifer  being  in  many  cases  the 
amount  of  food-rent  paid  by  a  free  or  saer  ceile.  A  tribesman 
might,  however,  if  he  pleased,  pay  a  higher  rent  on  receiving 
more  stock  together  with  certain  other  chattels  for  which  no 
rent  was  chargeable.  In  this  case  he  entered  into  a  contract, 
and  was  therefore  a  bond  or  doer  ceile.  No  one  need  have 
accepted  stock  on  these  terms,  nor  could  he  do  so  without  the 
consent  of  his  sept,  and  he  might  free  himself  at  any  time  from 
his  obligation  by  returning  what  he  had  received,  and  the  rent 
due  thereon. 

What  every  one  was  bound  to  do  to  his  rig,  or  chief,  he  might 
do  voluntarily  to  the  flaith  of  his  sept,  to  any  flaith  of  the  tribe, 
or  even  to  one  of  another  tribe.  He  might  also  become  a  bond 
ceile.  In  either  case  he  might  renounce  his  ceUeship  by  returning 
a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  stock  than  what  he  had  received 
according  to  the  circumstances  imder  which  he  terminated  his 
vassalage.  In  cases  of  disputed  succession  to  the  chiefship  of  a 
tribe  the  rival  claimants  were  always  anxious  to  get  as  many 
as  possible  to  become  their  vassals.  Hence  the  anxiety  of  minor 
chieftains,  in  later  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  induce 
the  clansmen  to  pay  the  "  calpe  "  where  there  happened  to  be  a 
doubt  as  to  who  was  entitled  to  be  chief. 

The  effect  of  the  custom  of  gavel-kind  was  to  equalize  the 
wealth  of  each  and  leave  no  one  wealthy  enough  to  be  chief. 


The  "  joint  and  undivided  family  "  and  the  formation  of  "  joint 
families,"  or  gilds,  was  one  way  of  obviating  this  result;  another 
way  was  the  custom  of  tanistry.  The  headship  of  the  tribe  was 
practically  confined  to  the  members  of  one  family;  this  was 
also  the  case  with  the  headship  of  a  sept.  Sometimes  a  son 
succeeded  his  father,  but  the  rule  was  that  the  eldest  and  most 
capable  member  of  the  geilfine,  that  is,  the  relatives  of  the  actual 
chief  to  the  fifth  degree,^  was  selected  during  his  lifetime  to  be 
his  successor — generally  the  eldest  surviving  brother  or  son  of 
the  preceding  chief.  The  man  selected  as  successor  to  a  chief 
of  a  tribe,  or  chieftain  of  a  sept,  was  called  the  tanist,  and 
should  be  ''  the  most  experienced,  the  most  noble,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  wisest,  the  most  learned,  the  most  truly  popular, 
the  most  poweriul  to  oppose,  the  most  steadfast  to  sue  for 
profits  and  (be  sued)  for  losses."  In  addition  to  these  qualities 
he  should  be  free  from  personal  blemishes  and  deformities  and 
of  fit  age  to  lead  his  tribe  or  sept,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  battle.* 
So  far  as  selecting  the  man  of  the  geilfine  who  was  supposed  to 
possess  all  those  qualities,  the  office  of  chief  of  a  tribe  or  chieftain 
of  a  sept  was  elective,  but  as  the  geilfine  was  represented  by  four 
persons,  together  with  the  chief  or  chieftain,  the  election  was 
practically  confined  to  one  of  the  four.  In  order  to  support 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  or  chieftain  a  certain  portion  of  the  tribe 
or  sept  land  was  attached  as  an  apanage  to  the  office;  this  land, 
with  the  duns  or  fortified  residences  upon  it,  went  to  the  suc- 
cessor, but  a  chief's  own  property  might  be  gavelled.  This 
custom  of  tanistry  applied  at  first  probably  to  the  selection  of 
the  successors  of  a  rig,  but  was  gradually  so  extended  that  even 
a  bd'Oire  had  a  tanist. 

A  sept  might  have  only  one  flaith,  or  lord,  connected  with 
it,  or  might  have  several.  It  sometimes  happened,  however, 
that  a  sept  might  be  so  broken  and  reduced  as  not  to  have  even 
one  man  qualified  to  rank  as  a  flaith.  The  rank  of  a  flaitk 
depended  upon  the  number  of  his  ceiles,  that  is,  upon  his  wealth. 
The  flaith  of  a  sept,  and  the  highest  when  there  was  more  than 
one,  was  ceann  fine,  or  head  of  the  sept,  or  as  he  was  usually 
called  in  Scotland,  the  chieftain.  He  was  also  called  the  flaUh 
geilfine,  or  head  of  the  geilfine,  that  is,  the  kinsmen  to  the  fifth 
degree  from  among  whom  should  be  chosen  the  tanist,  and  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  were  the  immediate  heirs 
who  received  the  personal  property  and  were  answerable  for  the 
liabilities  of  the  sept.  1h&  flaiths  of  the  different  septs  were  the 
vassals  of  the  rig,  or  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  performed  certain 
functions  which  were  no  doubt  at  first  individual,  but  in  time 
became  the  hereditary  right  of  the  sept.  One  of  those  was  the 
office  of  tnaer,  or  steward  of  the  chief's  rents,  &c.;'  and  another 
that  of  aire  tuisi,  leading  aire,  or  taoisech,  a  word  cognate  with 
the  Latin  duc-s  or  dux,  and  Anglo-Saxon  here-to;,  leader  of  the 
"  here,"  or  army.  The  taoisech  was  leader  of  the  tribe  in  battle; 
in  later  times  the  term  seems  to  have  been  extended  to  several 
offices  of  rank.  The  cadet  of  a  Highland  clan  was  always  called 
the  taoisech,  which  has  been  translated  captain;  after  the 
conquest  of  Wales  the  same  term,  tywysaug,  was  used  for  a  ruling 
prince.     Slavery  was  very  common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland; 

^  The  explanation  here  given  of  geilfine  is  different  from  that  given 
in  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of 
Ireland,  which  was  followed  by  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  in  hiB  account  of  it 
in  his  Early  History  of  Institutions,  and  which  the  present  writer 
believes  to  be  erroneous. 

^  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  illegitimacy  was  not  a  bar. 
The  issue  of  "  handfast"  marriages  in  Scotiand  were  eligible  to  be 
chiefs,  and  even  sometimes  claimed  under  feudal  law. 

'  This  office  is  of  considerable  importance  in  connexion  with  early 
Scottish  history.  In  the  Irish  annals  the  rig,  or  chief  of  a  ^eat  tribe 
{mor  tuath),  such  as  of  Ross,  Moray,  Marr,  Buchan,  &c.,  is  called  a 
mor  maer,  or  great  maer.  Sometimes  the  same  person  is  called  king 
also  in  these  annals.  Thus  Findlaec,  or  Finky,  son  of  Ruadhri,  the 
father  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  is  called  king  of  Moray  in  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  and  mor  maer  in  the  Annals  <?/  Tighernach.  The 
term  is  never  found  in  Scottish  charters,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  the  Abbev  of  Deir  in  Buchan,  now  in  the  library  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  The  Scotic  kings  and  their  successors  obviously 
regarded  the  chiefs  of  the  great  tribes  in  question  merely  as  their 
maers,  while  their  tribesmen  only  knew  them  as  king[s.  From  these 
"  mor-maerships,"  which  corresponded  with  the  ancient  mor  tuatha, 
came  most,  if  not  all,  the  ancient  Scottish  earldoms. 
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in  the  former  slaves  constituted  a  common  element  in  the 
stipends  or  gifts  which  the  higher  kings  gave  their  vassal  sub- 
reguli.  Female  slaves,  who  were  employed  in  the  houses  of 
chiefs  and  fiaiihs  in  grinding  meal  with  the  hand-mill  or  quern, 
and  in  other  domestic  work,  must  have  been  very  common,  for 
the  unit  or  standard  for  estimating  the  wealth  of  a  bd^aire,  blood- 
fines,  &c.,  was  called  a  cumhal,  the  value  of  which  was  three 
cows,  but  which  literally  meant  a  female  slave.  The  descendants 
of  those  slaves,  prisoners  of  war,  forfeited  hostages,  refugees 
from  other  tribes,  broken  tribesmen,  &c.,  gathered  roimd  the 
residence  of  the  Hg  and  flaUhs,  or  squatted  upon  their  march- 
lands,  forming  a  motley  band  of  retainers  which  made  a  consider- 
able element  in  the  population,  and  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
the  wealth  of  chiefs  and  flaiths.  The  other  principal  source  of 
their  income  was  the  food-rent  paid  by  ccUes,  and  especially 
by  the  doer  or  bond  ceiles^  who  were  hence  called  hiathachs^ 
from  Hady  food.  AflaUh,  but  not  a  rig,  might,  if  he  liked,  go  to 
the  house  of  his  ceile  and  consume  his  food>rent  in  the  house  of 
the  latter. 

Under  the  influence  of  feudal  ideas  and  the  growth  of  the 
modern  views  as  to  ownership  of  land,  the  chiefs  and  other 
lords  of  clans  claimed  in  modern  times  the  right  of  best  owing 
the  tribe-land  as  turcrec,  instead  of  stock,  and  receiving  rent  not 
for  cattle  and  other  chattels  as  in  former  times,  but  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  land  given  to  them.  The  turcrec-lajid  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  given  upon  the  same  terms  as  turcrec-stock, 
but  gradually  a  system  of  short  leases  grew  up;  sometimes, 
too,  it  was  given  on  mortgage.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
ceiles  who  received  /«rcrec-land  were  called  "  taksmen."  On  the 
death  of  the  chief  or  lord,  his  successor  either  bestowed  the 
land  upon  the  same  person  or  gave  it  to  some  other  relative. 
In  this  way  in  each  generation  new  families  came  into  possession 
of  land,  and  others  sank  into  the  mass  of  mere  tribesmen.  Some- 
times a  "  taksman  "  succeeded  in  acquiring  his  land  in  perpetuity, 
by  gift,  marriage  or  purchase,  or  even  by  the  "  strong  hand." 
The  universal  prevalence  of  exchangeable  allotments,  or  the 
rundale  system,  shows  that  down  to  even  comparatively  modem 
times  some  of  the  land  was  still  recognized  as  the  property  of 
the  tribe,  and  was  cultivated  in  village  communities. 

The  chief  governed  the  clan  by  the  aid  of  a  council  called 
the  sabaid  (sab,  a  prop),  but  the  chief  exercised  much  power, 
especially  over  the  miscellaneous  body  of  non-tribesmen  who 
lived  on  his  own  estate.  This  power  seems  to  have  extended 
to  life  and  death.  Several  of  the  flaUhs,  perhaps,  all  heads  of 
septs,  also  possessed  somewhat  extensive  powers  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  Celtic  dress,  at  least  in  the  middle  ages,  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  shirt  reaching  to  a  little  below  the  knees  called  a  lenn, 
a  jacket  called  an  inar,  and  a  garment  called  a  brat,  consisting 
of  a  single  piece  of  cloth.  This  was  apparently  the  garb  of  the 
aires,  who  appear  to  have  been  further  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  colours  in  their  dress,  for  we  are  told  that  while  a 
slave  had  clothes  of  one  colour,  a  rig  tuaiha,  or  chief  of  a  tribe, 
had  five,  and  an  ollamh  and  a  superior  king  six.  The  breeches 
was  also  known,  and  cloaks  with  a  cowl  or  hood,  which  buttoned 
up  tight  in  front.  The  Unn  is  the  modem  kilt,  and  the  brat  the 
plaid,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  in  former  times 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scottish  Highlander. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  the  Highland 
chiefs,  and  the  general  disarmament  of  the  clans  by  the  acts 
passed  in  1747  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  clan  system  was 
practically  broken  up,  though  its  influence  still  lingers  in  the 
more  remote  districts.  An  act  was  also  passed  in  1747  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  Highland  garb;  but  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  such  a  law  being  generally  felt  it  was  afterwards 
repealed.  (W.  K.  S.) 

CLANRICARDE,  UUCK  DE  BURGH  (Bourke  or  Burke), 
ist  Earl  op  (d.  1544),  styled  MacWilliam,  and  Ne-gan  or  Na- 
gCeann  {i.e,  **  of  the  Heads,"  "  having  made  a  mount  of  the 
heads  of  men  slain  in  battle  which  he  covered  up  with  earth  "), 
was  the  son  of  Richard  or  Rickard  de  Burgh,  lord  of  Clanricarde, 
by  a  daughter  of  Madden  of  Portumna,  and  grandson  of  Ulick  de 


Burgh,  lord  of  Clanricarde  (1467-1487),  the  collateral  heir  male  of 
the  earls  of  Ulster.  On  the  death  of  the  last  earl  in  1333,  his  only 
child  Elizabeth  had  married  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
earldom  became  merged  in  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  de  Burghs  abjured  English  laws  and  sovereignty,  and  chose 
for  their  chiefs  the  sons  of  Sir  William,  the  "  Red  "  earl  of 
Ulster's  brother,  the  elder  William  taking  the  title  of  MacWilliam 
Eighter  (Uachtar,  ue.  Upper),  and  becoming  the  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Clanricarde,  and  his  brother  Sir  Edmond  that  of  Mac- 
William Oughter  (Ochtar,  i.e.  Lower),  and  founding  the  family 
of  the  earls  of  Mayo.  In  1361  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  sent  over 
as  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland  to  enforce  his  claims  as  husband  of 
the  heir  general,  but  failed,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  de  Burghs 
maintained  their  independence  of  English  sovereignty  for  several 
generations.  Ulick  de  Burgh  succeeded  to  the  headship  of  his 
clan,  exercised  a  quasi-royal  authority  and  held  vast  estates  in 
county  Galwayj  in  Connaught,  including  Loughry,  Dunkellin,  Kil- 
tartan  (HiUtaxaght)  and  Athenry,  as  well  as  Clare  and  Leitrim. 
In  March  1541,  however,  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.,  lamenting  the 
degeneracy  of  his  family, ''  which  have  been  brought  to  Irish  and 
disobedient  nde  by  reason  of  marriage  and  nurseing  with  those 
Irish,  sometime  rebels,  near  adjoining  to  me,"  and  placing 
himself  and  his  estates  in  the  king's  hands.  The  same  year  he  was 
present  at  Dublin,  when  the  act  was  passed  making  Henry  VHI. 
king  of  Ireland.  In  1543,  in  company  with  other  Irish  chiefs,  he 
visited  the  king  at  Greenwich,  made  full  submission,  undertook  to 
introduce  English  manners  and  abandon  Irish  names,  received  a 
regrant  of  the  greater  part  of  his  estates  with  the  addition  of 
other  lands,  was  confirmed  in  the  captainship  and  rule  of  Clanri- 
carde, and  was  created  on  the  ist  of  July  1543  earl  of  Clanricarde 
and  baron  of  DimkeUin  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  with  unusual 
ceremony.  ''The  making  of  McWilliam  earl  of  Clamicarde 
made  all  the  country  during  his  time  quiet  and  obedient,"  states 
Lord  Chancellor  Cusake  in  his  review  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
1553.*  He  did  not  live  long,  however,  to  enjoy  his  new  English 
dignities,  but  died  shortly  after  returning  to  Ireland  about  March 
1544.  He  is  called  by  the  annalist  of  Loch  C6  "  a  haughty  and 
proud  lord,"  who  reduced  many  imder  his  yoke,  and  by  the  Four 
Masters  "  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English  in  Connaught." 

Clanricarde  married  (i)  Grany  or  Grace,  daughter  of  Mulrone 
O'Carroll,  "  prince  of  Ely,"  by  whom  he  had  Richard  or  Rickard 
''  the  Saxon,"  who  succeeded  him  as  2nd  earl  of  Clanricarde 
(grandfather  of  the  4th  earl,  whose  son  became  marquess  of 
Clanricarde),  this  alliance  being  the  only  one  declared  valid. 
After  parting  with  his  first  wife  he  married  (2)  Honora,  sister 
of  Ulick  de  Burgh,  from  whom  he  also  parted.  He  married 
(3)  Mary  Lynch,  by  whom  he  had  John,  who  claimed  the 
earldom  in  1568.  Other  sons,  according  to  Burke's  Peerage, 
were  Thomas  "  the  Athlete,"  shot  in  1545,  Redmond  "  of  the 
Broom  "  (d.  1595),  and  Edmund  (d.  1597)- 

See  altso  Annals  of  Ireland  by  ike  Four  Masters  (ed.  by  O.  Connellan, 
1846),  p.  132  note,  and  reign  of  Henry  VII L;  Annals  of  Loch  Ci 
(Rerum  Brit.  Medii  Aevi  Scriptores)  (54)  (1871) ;  Hist.  Mem.  of  the 
O'Briens,  by  J.  O.  Donoghue  (i860),  pp  159,  519;  Ireland  under  the 
Tudors,  by  R.  Bagwell,  vol.  i.;  State  Pafers,  Ireland,  Carew  MSS. 
and  Gairdner's  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIIL;  Cotton  MSS, 
Brit.  Mus.,  Titus  B  xi.  f.  388.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

CLANRICARDE*  UUCK  DE  BURGH  (Bourke  or  Bubke), 
Marquess  of  (1604-1657  or  1658),  son  of  Richard,  4th  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  created  in  1628  earl  of  St  Albans,  and  of  Frances, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  of  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  bom  in 
1604.  He  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Burgh  in 
1628,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  5th  earl  in  1635.  H^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
Short  Parliament  of  1640  and  attended  Charles  I.  in  the  Scottish 
expedition.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish  rebellion  Clanricarde 
had  powerful  inducements  for  joinin^^  the  Irish — the  ancient 
greatness  and  independence  of  his  family,  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  strongest  of  all,  the  tmgrateful 
treatment  meted  out  by  Charles  I.  and  Wentworth  to  his  father, 
one  of  Elizabeth's  most  stanch  adherents  in  Ireland,  whose  lands 
were  appropriated  by  the  crown  and  whose  death,  it  was  popularly 
1  Cal.  of  State  Pap.,  Carew  MSS.  I5I5-I574»  P«  246. 
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asserted,  was  hastened  by  the  harshness  of  the  lord-lieutenant. 
Nevertheless  at  the  crisis  his  loyalty  never  wavered.  Alone  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  nobility  to  declare  for  the  king,  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  took  up  his  residence  at  Portumna,  kept  Galway,  of 
which  he  was  governor,  neutral,  and  took  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  county  and  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestants, 
naaking  "  his  house  and  towns  a  refuge,  nay,  even  a  hospital  for 
the  distressed  English.''^  In  1643  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  king  to  confer  with  the  Irish  con- 
federates, and  urged  the  wisdom  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  a 
document  which  he  publicly  distributed.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  English  forces  in,  Connaught  in  1644,  and  in 
1646  was  created  a  marquess  and  a  privy  councillor.  He  sup- 
ported the  same  year  the  treaty  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
confederates,  and  endeavoured  after  its  failure  to  persuade 
Preston,  the  general  of  the  Irish,  to  agree  to  a  peace;  but  the 
latter,  being  advised  by  Rinucdni,  the  papal  nuncio,  refused  in 
December.  Together  with  Ormonde,  Clanricarde  opposed  the 
nuncio's  policy;  and  the  royalist  inhabitants  of  Gal  way 
having  through  the  latter's  influence  rejected  the  cessation  of 
hostihties,  arranged  with  Lord  Inchiquin  in  1648,  he  besieged  the 
town  and  compelled  its  acquiescence.  In  1649  he  reduced  Sligo. 
On  Ormonde's  departure  in  December  1650  Clanricarde  was 
appointed  deputy  lord-lieutenant,  but  he  was  not  trusted  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  was  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  parlia- 
mentary successes.  In  165 1  he  opposed  the  offer  of  Charies,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  to  supply  money  and  aid  on  condition  of  being 
acknowledged  **  Protector "  of  the  kingdom.  In  May  1652 
Galway  surrendered  to  the  parliament,  and  in  June  Clanricarde 
signed  articles  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners  which 
allowed  his  departure  from  Ireland.  In  August  he  was  excepted 
from  pardon  for  life  and  estate,  but  by  permits,  renewed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  council,  he  was  enabled  to  remain  in  England 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  in  1653  £500  a  year  was  settled  upon 
him  by  the  council  of  state  in  consideration  of  the  protection 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion.  He  died  at  Somerhill  in  Kent  in  1657  or  1658  and 
was  buried  at  Tunbridge. 

The  '^  great  earl,"  as  he  was  called,  supported  Ormonde  in  his 
desire  to  unite  the  English  royalists  with  the  more  moderate 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  basis  of  religious  toleration  under  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  against  the  papal  scheme  advocated  by 
Rinucdni,  and  in  opposition  to  the  parliamentary  and  Puritan 
policy.  By  the  author  of  the  Apkorismical  Discovery y  who 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  native  Irish,  he  is  denounced  as  the 
'^  masterpiece  of  the  treasonable  faction,"  "  a  foe  to  his  king, 
nation  and  religion,"  and  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  as  '^  a  traitor 
and  a  base  fellow  ";  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Clarendon's 
opinion  of  him  as  '^  a  person  of  imquestionable  fidelity  .  .  .  and 
of  the  most  eminent  constancy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of 
any  man  in  the  three  kingdoms,"  or  the  verdict  of  Hallam,  who 
describes  him  **  as  perhaps  the  most  unsullied  character  in  the 
annals  of  Ireland." 

He  married  Lady  Anne  Compton,  daughter  of  William 
Compton,  1st  earl  of  Northampton,  but  had  issue  only  one 
daughter.  On  his  death,  accordingly,  the  marquessate  and  the 
English  peerages  became  extinct,  the  Irish  titles  reverting  to  his 
cousin  Richard,  6th  earl,  grandson  of  the  3rd  earl  of  Clanricarde. 
Henry,  the  1 2 th  earl  ( 1 742-1 797) ,  was  again  created  a  marquess  in 
1789,  but  the  marquessate  expired  at  his  death  without  issue,  the 
earldom  going  to  his  brother.  In  1825  the  14th  earl  (1802-1874) 
was  created  a  marquess;  he  was  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  later  postmaster-general  and  lord  privy  seal,  and  married 
George  Canning's  daughter.  His  son  (b.  1832),  who  achieved 
notoriety  in  the  Irish  land  agitation,  succeeded  him  as  2nd 
marquess. 

Bibliography.— See  the  article  **  Burgh,  Ulick  de,"  in  the  Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biography,  and  authorities  there  given;  Hist,  of  the  Irish 
Confederation,  by  R.  Bellings.  ed.  by  T.  T.  Gilbert  (1882);  Aphoris- 
mical  Discovery  (Irish  Archaeological  Society,  1879);  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  (1722,  repr.   1744) ;  Memoirs  of  Ulick, 

^  HisU  MSS.  Comm.:  MSS.  of  Earl  of  Egmont,  i.  223" 


Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  by  John,  nth  carl  (1757);  Life  rf  Ormonde^ 
by  T.  Carte  (1851);  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Hist,  of  the  CivU  War  and 
of  the  Commonwealth;  Thomason  Tracts  (Brit.  Mus.)  E  371  (11), 
456  (10);  Col.  of  State  Papers,  Irish,  esp.  Introd,  1 633-1 647  and 
Domestic;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  if 55.  cf  Marq.  of  Ormonde  and  Earl 
of  Egmont.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

CLANVOWE,  SIR  THOMAS,  the  name  of  an  English  poet  first 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  English  literature  by  F.  S.  Ellis  in 
1896,  when,  in  editing  the  text  of  The  Book  of  Cupid,  God  of  Love, 
or  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,  for  the  Kelmscott  Press,  he 
stated  that  Professor  Skeat  had  discovered  that  at  the  end  of  the 
best  of  the  MSS.  the  author  was  called  Clanvowe.  In  1897  this 
information  was  confirmed  and  expanded  by  Professor  Skeat  in 
the  supplementary  volume  of  his  Clarendon  Press  Chaucer  (1894- 
1 897) .  The  beautiful  romance  of  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale 
was  published  by  Thjmne  in  1 53  2,  and  was  attributed  by  him,  and 
by  successive  editors  down  to  the  days  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  to 
Chaucer.  It  was  due  to  this  error  that  for  three  centuries 
Chaucer  was  supposed  to  be  identified  with  the  manor  of  Wood- 
stock, and  even  painted,  in  fanciful  pictures,  as  l3n[ng 

"Under  a  maple  that  is  fair  and  green, 
Before  the  chamber-window  of  the  Queen 
At  Wod^stock,  upon  the  greeng  lea." 

But  this  queen  could  only  be  Joan  of  Navarre,  who  arrived 
in  1403,  three  years  after  Chaucer's  death,  and  it  is  to  the 
spring  of  that  year  that  Professor  Skeat  attributes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  poem.  Sir  Thomas  Clanvowe  was  of  a  Herefordshire 
family,  settled  near  Wigmore.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
courts  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
friend  of  Prince  Hal.  He  was  one  of  those  who  "  had  begim  to 
mell  of  Lollardy,  and  drink  the  gall  of  heresy."  He  was  one  of  the 
twenty-five  knights  who  accompanied  John  Beaufort  (son  of 
John  of  Gaimt)  to  Barbary  in  1390. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  imknown,  and  his  name  is  last  mentioned 
in  1404.  The  historic  and  literary  importance  of  The  Cuckoo  and 
the  Nightingale  is  great.  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet  who  had  studied 
the  prosody  of  Chaucer  with  more  intelligent  care  than  either 
Occleve  or  Lydgate,  and  who  therefore  forms  an  important  link 
between  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries  in  English  poetry.  Clanvowe 
writes  with  a  surprising  delicacy  and  sweetness,  in  a  five-line 
measure  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  Professor  Skeat  points  out  a 
unique  characteristic  of  Clanvowe*s  versification,  namely,  the 
unprecedented  freedom  with  which  he  employs  the  suffix  of  the 
final  -e,  and  rather  avoids  than  seeks  elision.  The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Nightingale  was  imitated  by  Milton  in  his  sonnet  to  the  Nightin- 
gale, and  was  rewritten  in  modem  English  by  Wordsworth.  It  is 
a  poem  of  so  much  individual  beauty,  that  we  must  regret  the 
apparent  loss  of  everything  else  written  by  a  poet  of  such  unusual 
talent. 

See  also  a  critical  edition  of  the  Boke  of  Cupide  by  Dr  Erich 
Vollmer  (Beriin,  1898).  (E.  G.) 

CLAPARdDB,  JEAN  LOUIS  REN£  ANTOINE  £dOUARD 

(183 2-1870),  Swiss  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  24th  of 
April  1832.  He  belonged  to  a  French  family,  some  members  of 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  that  city  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1852  he  began  to  study  medicine  and  natural 
science  at  Beriin,  where  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  J.  Mttller 
and  C.  G.  Ehrenberg,  the  former  being  at  that  period  engaged  in 
his  important  researches  on  the  Echinoderms.  In  1855  he 
accompanied  MUller  to  Norway,  and  there  spent  two  months  on  a 
desolate  reef  that  he  might  obtain  satisfactory  observations. 
The  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Berlin  he  devoted,  along  with  J. 
Lachmann,  to  the  study  of  the  Infusoria  and  Rhizopods.  In  185 7 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  in  1862  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  Geneva.  In  1859  he 
visited  England,  and  in  company  with  W.  B.  Carpenter  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Hebrides;  and  in  1863  he  spent  some  months  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work  on  the 
Origin  of  Species,  he  adopted  his  theories  and  published  a 
valuable  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Revue  Germanique 
(1861).  During  1865  and  1866  ill-health  rendered  him  incapable 
of  work,  and  he  determined  to  pass  the  winter  of  1866-1867  in 
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Naples.  The  change  of  climate  produced  some  amelioration,  and 
his  energy  was  attested  by  two  elaborate  volumes  on  the 
Annelidae  of  the  gulf.  He  again  visited  Naples  with  advantage 
in  1868;  but  in  1870,  instead  of  recovering  as  before,  he  grew 
worse,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  he  died  at  Siena  on  his  way  home. 
His  Recherches  sur  la  structure  des  annilides  siderUaires  were 
published  posthumously  in  1873. 

CLAPPERTON,  HUGH  (i788--i837),  Scottish  traveUer  in  West- 
Central  Africa,  was  bom  in  1788  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  where 
his  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  gained  some  knowledge  of  practical 
mathematics  and  navigation,  and  at  thirteen  was  apprenticed  on 
board  a  vessel  which  traded  between  Liverpool  and  North 
America.  After  having  made  several  voyages  across  the  Atlantic 
fie  was  impressed  f br  the  navy,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank 
of  midshipman.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  he  saw  a  good  deal 
of  active  service,  and  at  the  storming  of  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  in 
November  1 810,  he  was  first  in  the  breach  and  hauled  down  the 
French  flag.  In  1814  he  went  to  Canada,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  to  the  command  of  a  schooner  on  the 
Canadian  lakes.  In  181 7,  when  the  flotilla  on  the  lakes  was 
dismantled,  he  returned  home  on  half -pay. 

In  1820  Clapperton  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Walter  Oudney,  M.D.,  who  aroused  in  him  an 
interest  in  African  travel.  Lieut.  G.  F.  Lyon,  R.N.,  having 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Bornu  from 
Tripoli,  the  British  government  determined  on  a  second  expedi- 
tion to  that  country.  Dr  Oudney  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Bathurst,  then  colonial  secretary,  to  proceed  to  Bornu  as  consul 
with  the  object  of  promoting  trade,  and  Clapperton  and  Major 
Dixon  Denham  (q.v,)  were  added  to  the  party.  From  Tripoli, 
early  in  1822,  they  set  out  southward  to  Murzuk,  and  from  this 
point  Clapperton  and  Oudney  visited  the  Ghat  oasis.  Xuka,  the 
capital  of  Bornu,  was  reached  in  February  1823,  and  Lake  Chad 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  Europeans.  At  Bornu  the  traveUers 
were  well  received  by  the  sidtan;  and  after  remaining  in  the 
country  till  the  14th  of  December  they  again  set  out  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  course  of  the  Niger.  At  Murmur,  on  the 
road  to  Kano,  Oudney  died  (January  1824).  Clapperton  con* 
tinned  his  journey  alone  through  Kano  to  Sokoto,  the  capital  of 
the  Fula  empire,  where  by  order  of  Sultan  Bello  he  was  obliged  to 
stop,  though  the  Niger  was  only  five  days'  journey  to  the  west. 
Worn  out  with  his  travel  he  returned  by  way  of  Zaria  and 
Elatsena  to  Kuka,  where  he  again  met  Denham.  The  two 
travellers  then  set  out  for  Tripoli,  reached  on  the  26th  of  January 
1825.  An  account  of  the  travels  was  published  in  1826  under  the 
title  of  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa  in  the  years  1822-1824. 

Immediately  after  his  return  Clapperton  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  sent  out  with  another  expedition  to  Africa, 
the  sultan  Bello  of  Sokoto  having  professed  his  eagerness  to  open 
up  trade  with  the  west  coast.  Clapperton  landed  at  Badagry  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  started  overland  for  the  Niger  on  the  7  th 
of  December  1825,  having  with  him  his  servant  Richard  Lander 
(9.9.),  Captain  Pearce,  R.N.,  and  Dr  Morrison,  navy  surgeon  and 
naturalist.  Before  the  month  was  out  Pearce  and  Morrison  were 
dead  of  fever.  Clapperton  continued  his  journey,  and,  passing 
through  the  Yoruba  country,  in  January  1826  he  crossed  the 
Niger  at  Bussa,  the  spot  where  Mungo  Park  had  died  twenty  years 
before.  In  July  he  arrived  at  Kano.  Thence  he  went  to  Sokoto, 
intending  afterwards  to  go  to  Bornu.  The  sultan,  however, 
detained  him,  and  being  seized  with  dysentery  he  died  near 
Sokoto  on  the  13th  of  April  1827. 

Clapperton  was  the  first  European  to  make  known  from 
personal  observation  the  semi-dvilized  Hausa  countries,  which  he 
visited  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Sokoto  empire  by  the 
Fula.  In  1829  appeared  the  Journal  of  a  Second  Expedition  into 
the  Interior  of  Africa,  &c.,  by  the  late  Commander  Clapperton, 
to  which  was  prefaced  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  explorer  by  his 
uncle,  Lieut.-colond  S.  Clapperton.  Lander,  who  had  brought 
back  the  journal  of  his  master,  also  published  Records  of  Captain 
Clapperton* s  Last  Expedition  to  Africa  .  .  .  with  the  subsequent 
Adventures  of  the  Author  (2  vols.,  London,  1830). 


CLAQUB  (Fr.  claquer,  to  clap  the  hands),  an  organized  body 
of  professional  applauders  in  the  French  theatres.  The  hiring 
of  persons  to  applaud  dramatic  performances  was  common  in 
classical  times,  and  the  emperor  Nero,  when  he  acted,  had  his 
performance  greeted  by  an  encomium  chanted  by  five  thousand 
of  his  soldiers,  who  were  called  Angustals.  The  recollection  of 
this  gave  the  16th-century  French  poet,  Jean  Daurat,  an  idea 
which  has  developed  into  the  modem  claque.  Buying  up  a 
number  of  tickets  for  a  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  dis- 
tributed them  gratuitously  to  those  who  promised  publicly  to 
express  their  approbation.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1820  that 
a  M.  Sauton  seriously  undertook  the  s3^tematization  of  the 
claque,  and  opened  an  office  in  Paris  for  the  supply  of  claqueurs. 
By  1830  the  claque  had  become  a  regular  institution.  The 
manager  of  a  theatre  sends  an  order  for  any  number  of  claqueurs. 
These  people  are  usually  under  a  chef  de  claque,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  judge  where  their  e£Eorts  are  needed  and  to  start  the  demonstra- 
tion of  approval.  This  takes  several  fonns.  Thus  there  are 
commissaires,  those  who  learn  the  piece  by  heart,  and  call  the 
attention  of  their  neighbours  to  its  good  points  between  the 
acts.  The  rieurs  are  those  who  laugh  loudly  at  the  jokes.  The 
pleureurs,  generally  women,  feign  tears,  by  holding  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  eyes.  The  chatouHleurs  keep  the  audience  in  a 
good  humour,  while  the  bisseurs  simply  clap  their  hands  and  cry 
bis  I   bis  I   to  secure  encores. 

CLARAt  SAINT  (1194-1253),  foundress  of  the  Franciscan 
nuns,  was  bom  of  a  knightly  family  in  Assisi  in  1194.  At 
eighteen  she  was  so  impressed  by  a  sermon  of  St  Francis  that 
she  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  devote  herself  to  the  kind  of  life 
he  was  leading.  She  obtained  an  interview  with  him,  and  to 
test  her  resolution  he  told  her  to  dress  in  penitential  sackcloth 
and  beg  alms  for  the  poor  in  the  streets  of  Assisi.  Clara  readily 
did  this,  and  Frauds,  satisfied  as  to  her  vocation,  told  her  to 
come  to  the  Portiuncula  arrayed  as  a  bride.  The  friars  met  her 
with  lighted  candles,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  Francis  shore 
oflF  her  hair,  received  her  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience, 
and  invested  her  with  the  Franciscan  habit,  121 2.  He  placed 
her  for  a  couple  of  years  in  a  Benedictine  convent  in  Assisi, 
until  the  convent  at  St  Damian's,  close  to  the  town,  was  ready. 
Her  two  younger  sisters,  and,  after  her  father's  death,  her 
mother  and  many  others  joined  her,  and  the  Franciscan  nuns 
spread  widely  and  rapidly  (see  Clases,  Poor).  The  relations 
of  friendship  and  sympathy  between  St  Clara  and  St  Francis 
were  very  close,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  one  of 
the  truest  heirs  of  Francis's  inmost  spirit.  After  his  death 
Clara  threw  herself  wholly  on  the  side  of  those  who  opposed 
mitigations  in  the  rule  and  manner  of  life,  and  she  was  one  of 
the  chief  upholders  of  St  Francis's  primitive  idea  of  poverty 
(see  Franciscans).  She  was  the  close  friend  of  Brother  Leo 
and  the  other  "  Companions  of  St  Francis,"  and  they  assisted 
at  her  death.  For  forty  years  she  was  abbess  at  St  Damian's, 
and  the  great  endeavour  of  her  life  was  that  the  nile  of  the  nuns 
should  be  purged  of  the  foreign  elements  that  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  should  become  wholly  conformable  to  St  Francis's 
spirit.  She  lived  just  long  enough  to  witness  the  fidfilment  of 
her  great  wish,  a  rule  such  as  she  desired  being  approved  by  the 
pope  two  days  before  her  death  on  the  nth  of  August  1253. 

The  sources  for  her  life  are  to  be  found  !n  the  Bollandist  Acta 
Sanctorum  on  the  I  ith  of  August,  and  sketches  in  such  Lives  of  the 
Saints  as  Alban  Butler's.  See  also  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen- 
lexicon  (2nd  ed.),  art.  "  Clara."  (E.  C.  B.) 

CLARE,  the  name  of  a  famous  English  family.  The  ancestor 
of  this  historic  house,  "  which  played,"  in  Freeman's  words, 
''so  great  a  part  alike  in  England,  Wales  and  Ireland,"  was 
Count  Godfrey,  eldest  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Richard  the 
Fearless,  duke  of  Normandy.  His  son,  Count  Gilbert  of  Brionne, 
had  two  sons,  Richard,  lord  of  Bienfaite  and  Orbec,  and  Baldwin, 
lord  of  Le  Sap  and  Meulles,  both  of  whom  accompanied  the 
Conqueror  to  England.  Baldwin,  known  as  "  De  Meulles  "  or 
"  of  Exeter,"  received  the  hereditary  shrievalty  of  Devon  with 
great  estates  in  the  West  Country,  and  left  three  sons,  William, 
Robert  and  Richard,  of  whom  the  first  and  last  were  in  turn 
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sheriffs  of  Devon.  Richard,  known  as  ''de  Bienfaite,"  or 
"  of  Tunbridge,"  or  "  of  Clare,"  was  the  founder  of  the  house 
of  Clare. 

Richard  derived  his  English  appellation  from  his  strongholds 
at  Tunbridge  and  at  Clare,  at  both  of  which  his  castle-mounds 
still  remain.  The  latter,  on  the  borders  of  Essex  and  Suffolk, 
was  the  head  of  his  great  '' honour"  which  lay  chiefly  in  the 
eastern  counties.  Appointed  joint  justiciar  in  the  king's  absence 
abroad,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  suppressing  the  revolt  of  1075. 
By  his  wife,  Rohese,  daughter  of  Walter  Giffard,  through  whom 
great  Giffard  estates  afterwards  came  to  his  house,  he  left  five 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Roger  was  his  heir  in  Normandy, 
Walter  founded  Tintern  Abbey,  Richard  was  a  monk,  and 
Robert,  receiving  the  forfeited  &ef  of  the  Bajoiards  in  the  eastern 
counties,  founded,  through  his  son  Walter,  the  house  of  Fitz- 
Walter  (extinct  1432),  of  whom  the  most  famous  was  Robert 
FitzWalter,  the  leader  of  the  barons  against  King  John.  Of 
this  house,  spoken  of  by  Jordan  Fantosme  as  *^  Clarreaus," 
the  Daventrys  of  Daventry  (extinct  1380)  and  Fawsleys  of 
Fawsley  (extinct  1392)  were  cadets.  One  of  Richard's  two 
daughters  married  the  famous  Walter  Tirel. 

Gilbert,  Richard's  heir  in  England,  held  his  castle  of  Tunbridge 
against  William  Rufus,  but  was  wounded  and  captured.  Under 
Henry  I.,  who  favoured  the  Clares,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
Cardigan,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Wales.  Dying  about  1115, 
he  left  four  sons,  of  whom  Gilbert,  the  second,  inherited  Chep- 
stow, with  Nether-Gwent,  from  his  uncle,  Walter,  the  founder 
of  Tintern,  and  was  created  earl  of  Pembroke  by  Stephen  about 
1 138;  he  was  father  of  Richard  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke 
(q.v.).  The  youngest  son  Baldwin  fought  for  Stephen  at  the 
battle  of  Lincoln  (1141)  and  founded  the  priories  of  Bourne 
and  Deeping  on  lands  acquired  with  his  wife.  The  eldest  son 
Richard,  who  was  slain  by  the  Welsh  on  his  way  to  Cardigan 
in  1 135  or  1 1 36,  left  two  sons  Gilbert  and  Roger,  of  whom 
Gilbert  was  created  earl  of  Hertfordshire  by  Stephen. 

It  was  probably  because  he  and  the  Clares  had  no  interests  in 
Hertfordshire  that  they  were  loosely  and  usually  styled  the 
earls  of  (de)  Clare.  Dying  in  11 52,  Gilbert  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Roger,  of  whom  Fitz-Stephen  observes  that  "  nearly 
all  the  nobles  of  England  were  related  to  the  earl  of  Clare,  whose 
sister,,  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England,  had  long  been 
desired  by  the  king  "  (Henry  II.).  He  was  constantly  fighting 
the  Welsh  for  his  family  possessions  in  Wales  and  quarrelled 
with  Becket  over  Timbridge  Castle.  In  11 73  or  1x74  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  as  third  earl,  whose  marriage 
with  Amicia,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
was  destined  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  his  house  to  their  highest 
point.  He  and  his  son  Gilbert  were  among  the  "  barons  of  the 
Charter,"  Gilbert,  who  became  fourth  earl  in  1217,  obtained 
also,  early  in  121 8,  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  with  its  great 
territorial  "  Honour,"  and  the  lordship  of  Glamorgan,  in  right 
of  his  mother;  '^  from  this  time  the  house  of  Clare  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  baronage. "  Gilbert  had  also  inherited 
through  his  father  his  grandmother's  **  Honour  of  St  Hilary  " 
and  a  moiety  of  the  Giffard  flef;  but  the  vast  possessions  of 
his  house  were  still  further  swollen  by  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  William  (Marshal),  earl  of  Pembroke,  through 
whom  his  son  Richard  succeeded  in  1245  to  a  fifth  of  the  Marshall 
lands  including  the  Kilkenny  estates  in  Ireland.  Richard's 
successor,  Gilbert,  the  "Red"  earl,  died  in  1295,  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom. 

On  his  death  his  earldoms  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
mysteriously  deemed  to  have  passed  to  his  widow  Joan,  daughter 
of  Edward  I.;  for  her  second  husband,  Ralph  de  Monthermer, 
was  summoned  to  parliament  in  right  of  them  from  1299  to  1306. 
After  her  death,  however,  in  1307,  Earl  Gilbert's  son  and  name- 
sake was  summoned  in  1308  as  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford, 
though  only  sixteen.  A  nephew  of  Edward  II.  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Gaveston,  he  played  a  somewhat  wavering  part  in  the 
struggle  between  the  king  and  the  barons.  Guardian  of  the 
realm  in  13 11  and  regent  in  13 13,  he  fell  gloriously  at  Bannock- 
bum  (June  24th,  13 14),  when  only  twenty-three,  rushing  on 


the  enemy  "  like  a  wild  boar,  making  his  sword  dnmk  with 
their  blood." 

The  earl  was  the  last  of  his  mighty  line,  and  his  vast  posses- 
sions in  England  (in  over  twenty  counties),  Wales  and  Ireland 
fell  to  his  three  sisters,  of  whom  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  wife 
of  John  de  Burgh,  obtained  the  "Honour  of  Clare"  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  her  son  William  de  Burgh,  3Td  earl  of  Ulster,  whose 
daughter  brought  it  to  Lionel,  son  of  King  Edward  HI.,  who 
was  thereupon  created  duke  of  Clarence,  a  title  associated  ever 
since  with  the  royal  house.  The  ''  Honour  of  Clare,"  vested  in 
the  crown,  still  preserves  a  separate  existence,  with  a  court  and 
steward  of  its  own. 

Clare  College,  Cambridge,  derived  its  name  from  the  above 
Elizabeth,  "  Lady  of  Clare,"  who  founded  it  as  Qare  Hall  in 

1347. 
Clare  County  in  Ireland  derives  its  name  from  the  family, 

though  whether  from  Richard  Strongbow,  or  from  Thomas  de 

Clare,  a  younger  son,  who  had  a  grant  of  Thomond  in  1276,  has 

been  deemed  doubtful. 

Clarenceux  King  of  Arms,  an  officer  of  the  Heralds'  College, 

derives  his  style,  through  Clarence,  from  Clare. 

See  J.  H.  Round's  Geoffrey  de  MandeoiUe,  Feudal  England,  Com- 
mune of  London,  and  Peerage  Studies;  also  his  "  Family  of  Clare  " 
in  Arcn.  Joum.  Ivi.,  and  "  Orip^in  of  Armorial  Bearings  "  in  Ih.  li.; 
Parkinson's  "  Clarence,  the  origin  and  bearers  of  the  title,"  in  The 
Antiquary,  v.;  Clark's  "Lords  of  Glamorgan"  in  Arch.  Joum. 
XXXV.;  Planche's  "Earls  of  Gloucester"  in  Joum.  Arch,  Assoc, 
xxvi.;  Dugdale's  Baronage,  vol.  1.,  and  Monasticon  Anglicanum; 
G.  E.  C[ofcayne]'s  Complete  Peerage,  (J.  H.  R.) 

CLARB,  JOHN  (1793-1864),  English  poet,  commonly  known 
as  ''the  Northamptonshire  Peasant  Poet,"  the  son  of  a  farm 
labourer,  was  bom  at  Helpstone  near  Peterborough,  on  the 
13th  of  July  1793.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken  from 
school  to  tend  sheep  and  geese;  four  years  later  he  began  to 
work  on  a  farm,  attending  in  the  winter  evenings  a  school  where 
he  is  said  to  have  learnt  some  algebra.  He  then  became  a  pot-boy 
in  a  public-house  and  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Joyce,  but  her 
father,  a  prosperous  farmer,  forbade  her  to  meet  him.  Subse- 
quently he  was  gardener  at  Burghley  Park.  He  enlisted  in  the 
militia,  tried  camp  life  with  gipsies,  and  worked  as  a  lime  burner 
in  181 7,  but  in  the  foUowing  year  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
parish  relief.  Clare  had  bought  a  copy  of  Thomson's  Seasons 
out  of  his  scanty  earnings  and  had  begun  to  write  poems.  In 
18 19  a  bookseller  at  Stamford,  named  Drury,  lighted  on  one  of 
Clare's  poems.  The  Setting  Sun,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
enclosing  a  note  to  his  predecessor  in  the  business.  He  be- 
friended the  author  and  introduced  his  poems  to  the  notice 
of  John  Taylor,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Taylor  &  Hussey, 
who  issued  the  Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery 
in  1820.  This  book  was  highly  praised,  and  in  the  next  year 
his  Village  Minstrel  and  other  Poems  were  published.  He  was 
greatly  patronized;  fame,  in  the  shape  of  curious  visitors,  broke 
the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  convivial  habits  that  he  had  formed 
were  indtdged  more  freely.  He  had  married  in  1820,  and  an 
annuity  of  15  guineas  from  Lord  Exeter,  in  whose  service  he  had 
been,  was  supplemented  by  subscription,  and  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  £45  annually,  a  sum  far  beyond  what  he  had  ever 
earned,  but  new  wants  made  his  income  insufficient,  and  in 
1823  he  was  nearly  penniless.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar  (1827) 
met  with  little  success,  which  was  not  increased  by  his  hawking 
it  himself.  As  he  worked  again  on  the  fields  his  health  tem- 
porarily improved;  but  he  soon  became  seriously  ill.  Lord 
FitzwiUiam  presented  him  with  a  new  cottage  and  a  piece  of 
ground,  but  Clare  could  not  settle  in  his  new  home.  Gradually 
his  mind  gave  way.  His  last  and  best  work,  the  Rural  Muse 
(1835),  was  noticed  by  "  Christopher  North  "  alone.  He  had 
for  some  time  shown  symptoms  of  insanity;  and  in  July  1837  he 
was  removed  to  a  private  asylum,  and  afterwards  to  the  North- 
ampton general  lunatic  asylum,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
May  1864.  Clare's  descriptions  of  rural  scenes  show  a  keen  and 
loving  appreciation  of  nature,  and  his  love-songs  and  ballads 
charm  by  their  genuine  feeling;  but  his  vogue  was  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  interest  aroused  by  his  humble  position  in  life. 
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See  the  Life  of  John  Clare,  by  Frederkk  Martin  (1865) ;  and  Life 
and  Remains  of  John  Clare,  by  J.  L.  Cherry  (1873),  which,  though 
not  so  complete,  contains  some  of  the  poet's  asylum  verses  and  prose 
fragments. 

CLARE,  JOHN  FITZGIBBON,  isr  Earl  of  (1749-1802),  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Fitzgibbon, 
who  had  abandoned  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  order  to 
pursue  a  legal  career.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1770.  In 
1772  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  quickly  acquired  a  very 
lucrative  practice;  he  also  inherited  his  father's  large  fortune 
on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  In  1778  he  entered  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Dublin  University,  and  at 
first  gave  a  general  support  to  the  popular  party  led  by  Henry 
Grattan  {q,v.).  He  was,  however,  from  the  first  hostile  to  that 
part  of  Grattan's  policy  which  aimed  at  removing  the  disabilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;  he  endeavoured  to  impede  the  Relief 
Bill  of  1778  by  raising  diffictdties  about  its  effect  on  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  He  especially  distrusted  the  priests,  and  many 
years  later  explained  that  his  life-long  resistance  to  all  concession 
to  the  Catholics  was  based  on  his  ''  unalterable  opinion  "  that 
"  a  conscientious  Popish  ecclesiastic  never  will  become  a  well- 
attached  subject  to  a  Protestant  state,  and  that  the  Popish 
clergy  must  always  have  a  commanding  influence  on  every 
member  of  that  commimion."  As  early  as  1780  Fitzgibbon 
began  to  separate  himself  from  the  popular  or  national  party, 
by  opposing  Grattan 's  declaration  of  the  Irish  parliament's 
right  to  independence.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
this  change  of  view  he  was  influenced  by  corrupt  or  personal 
motives.  His  cast  of  mind  naturally  inclined  to  authority 
rather  than  to  democratic  liberty;  his  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  his  distrust  of  parliamentary  reform  as  likely  to 
endanger  the  connexion  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  made  him 
a  sincere  opponent  of  the  aims  which  Grattan  had  in  view. 
In  reply,  however,  to  a  remonstrance  from  his  constituents 
Fitzgibbon  promised  to  support  Grattan's  policy  in  the  future, 
and  described  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  make  laws  for  Ireland 
as  "  a  daring  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  a  free  people." 

For  some  time  longer  there  was  no  actual  breach  between  him 
and  Grattan.  Grattan  supported  the  appointment  of  Fitzgibbon 
as  attorney-general  in  1783,  and  in  1785  the  latter  highly  eulo- 
gized Grattan's  character  and  services  to  the  country  in  a  speech 
in  which  he  condemned  Flood's  volunteer  movement.  He  also 
opposed  Flood's  Reform  Bill  of  1784;  and  from  this  time 
forward  he  was  in  fact  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Irish  government, 
and  the  stiffest  opponent  of  all  concession  to  popular  demands. 
In  1784  the  permanent  committee  of  revolutionary  reformers  in 
Dublin,  of  whom  Napper  Tandy  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
invited  the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  call  meetings  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  attend  a  convention  for  the  discussion  of  reform;  and 
when  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  summoned  a  meeting  for 
this  purpose  Fitzgibbon  procured  his  imprisonment  for  contempt 
of  court,  and  justified  this  procedure  in  parliament,  though  Lord 
Erskine  declared  it  grossly  illegal.  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  Pitt's  commercial  propositions  in  1785,  which  Fitzgibbon 
supported  in  masterly  speeches,  he  referred  to  Curran  in  terms 
which  led  to  a  duel  between  the  two  lawyers,  when  Fitzgibbon 
was  accused  of  a  deliberation  in  aiming  at  his  opponent  that  was 
contrary  to  etiquette.  His  antagonism  to  Curran  was  life-long 
and  bitter,  and  after  he  became  chancellor  his  hostility  to  the 
famous  advocate  was  said  to  have  driven  the  latter  out  of 
practice.  In  January  1787  Fitzgibbon  introduced  a  stringent 
bill  for  repressing  the  Whiteboy  outrages.  It  was  supported  by 
Grattan,  who,  however,  procured  the  omission  of  a  clause 
enacting  that  any  Roman  Catholic  chapel  near  which  an  illegal 
oath  had  been  tendered  should  be  immediately  demolished.  His 
influence  with  the  majority  in  the  Irish  parliament  defeated 
Pitt's  proposed  reform  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland,  Fitzgibbon 
refusing  even  to  grant  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject. 
On  the  regency  question  in  1789  Fitzgibbon,  in  opposition  to 
Grattan,  supported  the  doctrine  of  Pitt  in  a  series  of  powerful 


speeches  which  proved  him  a  great  constitutional  lawyer;  he 
intimated  that  the  choice  for  Ireland  might  in  certain  eventu- 
alities rest  between  complete  separation  from  England  and 
legislative  imion;  and,  while  he  exclaimed  as  to  the  latter 
alternative,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  see  that  day! "  he 
admitted  that  separation  would  be  the  worse  evil  of  the  two. 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Lifford  resigned  the  chancellorship,  and 
Fitzgibbon  was  appointed  in  his  place,  being  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Fitzgibbon.  His  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
greatly  increased  his  power.  In  the  Commons,  though  he  had 
exercised  great  influence  as  attorney-general,  his  position  had 
been  secondary;  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  privy  coimcil 
he  was  little  less  than  despotic.  "  He  was,"  says  Lecky,  "  by  far 
the  ablest  Irishman  who  had  adopted  without  restriction  the 
doctrine  that  the  Irish  legislature  must  be  maintained  in  a 
condition  of  permanent  and  unvarying  subjection  to  the  English 
executive."  But  the  English  ministry  were  now  embarking  on  a 
policy  of  conciliation  in  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1 793 
was  forced  on  the  Irish  executive  by  the  cabinet  in  Londcm,  but 
it  passed  rapidly  and  easily  through  the  Irish  parliament. 
Lord  Fitzgibbon,  while  accepting  the  bill  as  inevitable  imder  the 
circumstances  that  had  arisen,  made  a  nK>st  violent  though 
exceedingly  able  speech  against  the  principle  of  concession, 
which  did  much  to  destroy  the  conciliatory  effect  of  the  measure; 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  act  he  began  persistently  to  urge  the 
necessity  for  a  legislative  union.  From  this  date  until  the  union 
was  carried,  the  career  of  Fitzgibbon  is  practically  the  history  of 
Ireland.  True  to  his  inveterate  hostility  to  the  popular  claims, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  iq.v,)  as 
viceroy  in  1795,  and  was  probably  the»chief  influence  in  procuring 
his  recall;  and  it  was  Fitzgibbon  who  first  put  it  into  the  head  of 
George  III.  that  the  king  would  violate  his  coronation  oath  if  he 
consented  to  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  parliament.  When 
Lord  Camden,  Fitzwilliam's  successor  in  the  viceroyalty,  arrived 
in  Dublin  on  the  31st  of  March  1795,  Fitzgibbon's  carriage  was 
violently  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  he  himself  was  wounded; 
and  in  Uie  riots  that  ensued  his  house  was  also  attacked.  But  as 
if  to  impress  upon  the  Catholics  the  hopelessness  of  their  case,  the 
government  who  had  made  Fitzgibbon  a  viscount  immediately 
after  his  attack  on  the  Catholics  in  1793  ^^^  bestowed  on  him  a 
further  mark  of  honour.  In  June  1795  he  was  created  earl  of 
Clare.  On  the  eve  of  the  rebellion  he  warned  the  government 
that  while  emancipation  and  reform  might  be  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  the  better  classes,  the  mass  of  the  disaffected  had  in  view 
"  the  separation  of  the  country  from  her  connexion  with  Great 
Britain,  and  a  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Ftench  Republic." 
Clare  advocated  stringent  measures  to  prevent  an  outbreak;  but 
he  was  neither  cruel  nor  inmioderate,  and  was  inclined  to  mercy 
in  dealing  with  individuals.  He  attempted  to  save  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  {q.v,)  from  his  fate  by  giving  a  friendly  warning  to  his 
friends,  and  promising  to  facilitate  his  escape  from  the  country; 
and  Lord  Edward's  aunt.  Lady  Louisa  Conolly,  who  was  con- 
ducted to  his  death-bed  in  prison  by  the  chancellor  in  person, 
declared  that  "  nothing  could  exceed  Lord  Clare's  kindness." 
His  moderation  and  humanity  after  the  rebellion  was  extolled  by 
ComwaUis.  He  threw  his  great  influence  on  the  side  of  clemency, 
and  it  was  through  his  intervention  that  Oliver  Bond,  when 
sentenced  to  death,  was  reprieved;  and  that  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  Arthur  O'Connor,  Thomas  Emmet  and  other 
state  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

In  October  1798  Lord  Clare,  who  since  1793  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  a  legislative  union  if  the  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  to  be  maintained,  and 
who  was  equally  determined  that  the  imion  must  be  unaccom- 
panied by  Catholic  emancipation,  crossed  to  England  and 
successfully  pressed  his  views  on  Pitt.  In  1799  he  induced  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  to  throw  out  a  bill  for  providing  a  permanent 
endowment  of  Maynooth.  On  the  loth  of  February  1800  Clare  in 
the  House  of  Lords  moved  the  resolution  approving  the  union  in 
a  long  and  powerful  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of 
Ireland  since  the  Revolution,  attributing  the  evils  of  recent  years 
to  the  independent  constitution  of  1782,  and  speaking  of  Grattan 
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in  language  of  deep  personal  hatred.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
assurance  which  Cornwallis  had  been  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
Catholics  that  the  union  was  to  pave  the  way  for  emancipation, 
and  when  he  heard  of  it  after  the  passing  of  the  act  he  bitterly 
complained  that  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  had  deceived  him.  After 
the  union  Clare  became  more  violent  than  ever  in  his  opposition 
to  any  policy  of  concession  in  Ireland.  He  died  on  the  28th  of 
January  1802;  his  funeral  in  Dublin  was  the  occasion  of  a  riot 
organized  "  by  a  gang  of  about  fourteen  persons  under  orders  of 
a  leader."  His  wife,  in  compliance  with  his  death-bed  request, 
destroyed  all  his  papers.  His  two  sons,  John  (1792-1851)  and 
Richard  Hobart  (1793-1864),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  earldom, 
which  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  whose  only 
son,  John  Charles  Henry,  Viscoimt  Fitzgibbon  (1829-1854),  was 
killed  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 

Lord  Clare  was  in  private  life  an  estimable  and  even  an  amiable 
man;  many  acts  of  generosity  are  related  of  him;  the  determina- 
tion of  his  character  swayed  other  wills  to  his  purpose,  and  his 
courage  was  such  as  no  danger,  no  obloquy,  no  public  hatred  or 
violence  could  disturb.  Though  not  a  great  orator  like  Flood  or 
Grattan,  he  was  a  skilful  and  ready  debater,  and  he  was  by  far 
the  ablest  Irish  supporter  of  the  union.  He  was,  however, 
arrogant,  overbearing  and  intolerant  to  the  last  degree.  He  was 
the  first  Irishman  since  the  Revolution  to  hold  the  office  of  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland.  *'  Except  where  his  furious  personal  anti- 
pathies and  his  ungovernable  arrogance  were  called  into  action, 
he  appears  to  have  been,"  says  Lecky,  "  an  able,  upright  and 
energetic  judge  "  j  but  as  a  politician  there  can  be  little  question 
that  Lord  Clare's  bitter  and  unceasing  resistance  to  reasonable 
measures  of  reform  did  infinite  mischief  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
by  inflaming  the  passions  of  his  countrymen,  driving  them  into 
rebellion,  and  perpetuating  their  political  and  religious  divisions. 

See  W.  £.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(5  vols.,  London,  1892);  T.  R.  O'Flanagan,  The  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  in  Ireland  (2  vols.,  London, 
1870);  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  ed.  by  C.  Ross  (3  vols.,  London, 
1859);  Charles  Phillips,  Recollections  of  Curran  and  some  of  his 
Contemporaries  (Loncion,  1822);  Henry  Grattan,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Honble.  Henry  Grattan  (5  vols.,  London, 
1839-1846);  Lord  Auckland,  Journal  and  Correspondence  (4  vols., 
London,  1861) ;  Charles  Coote,  History  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (London,  1802).  (R.  J.  M.) 

GLARE,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  bounded 
N.  by  Galway  Bay  and  Co.  Galway,  E.  by  Lough  Derg,  the  river 
Shannon,  and  counties  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  S.  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Shannon,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  area  is 
852,389  acres,  or  nearly  1332  sq.  m.  Although  the  surface  of  the 
county  is  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  even  mountainous,  it  nowhere 
rises  to  a  great  elevation.  Much  of  the  western  baronies  of 
Moyarta  and  Ibrickan  is  composed  of  bog  land.  Bogs  are 
frequent  also  in  the  mountainous  districts  elsewhere,  except  in 
the  limestone  barony  of  Burren,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
which  supply  themselves  with  turf  from  the  opposite  shores  of 
Connemara.  Generally  speaking,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county 
are  mountainous,  with  tracts  of  rich  pastiure-land  interspersed; 
the  west  abounds  with  bog;  and  the  north  is  rocky  and  best 
adapted  for  grazing  sheep.  In  the  southern  part,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Fergus  and  Shannon,  are  the  bands  of  rich  low  grounds 
called  corcasses,  of  various  breadth,  indenting  the  land  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes.  They  are  composed  of  deep  rich  loam,  and  are 
distinguished  as  the  black  corcasses,  adapted  for  tillage,  and  the 
blue,  used  more  advantageously  as  meadow  land.  The  coast  is 
in  general  rocky,  and  occasionally  bold  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme,  as  may  be  observed  at  the  picturesque  cliffs  of  Moher 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ennistimon  and  Lisdoonvama,  which  rise 
perpendicularly  at  O'Brien's  Tower  to  an  elevation  of  580  ft. 
The  coast  of  Clare  is  indented  with  several  ba3rs,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Ballyvaghan,  Liscannor  and  Malbay;  but  from 
Black  Head  to  Loop  Head,  that  is,  along  the  entire  western 
boundary  of  the  county  formed  by  the  Atlantic,  there  is  no  safe 
harbour  except  Liscannor  Bay.  Malbay  takes  its  name  from  its 
dangers  to  navigators,  and  the  whole  coast  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  fatal  disasters.    The  county  possesses  only  one  large  river. 


the  Fergus;  but  neariy  100  m.  of  its  boundary-Iuie  are  washed  by 

the  river  Shannon,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  this 
county  and  Kerry.  The  numerous  bays  and  creeks  on  both  sides 
of  this  great  river  render  its  navigation  safe  in  every  wind;  but 
the  passage  to  and  from  Limerick  is  often  tedious,  and  the  port  of 
KUrush  has  from  that  cause  gained  in  importance.  The  river 
Fergus  is  navigable  from  the  Shannon  to  the  town  of  Clare,  which 
is  the  terminating  point  of  its  natural  navigation,  and  the  port  of 
all  the  central  districts  of  the  coimty. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  lakes  and  tarns  in  the  county,  of 
which  the  largest  are  Loughs  Muckanagh,  Graney,  Atedaun  and 
Dromore;  but  they  are  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  for 
size  or  utility,  with  the  exception  of  the  extensive  and  navigable 
Lough  Derg,  formed  by  the  river  Shannon  between  this  county 
and  Tipperary.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Shaimon,  both  as  a 
sport  and  as  an  industry,  is  famous;  the  Fergus  also  holds 
salmon,  and  there  is  much  good  trout-fishing  in  the  lakes  for 
which  Ennis  is  a  centre,  and  in  the  streams  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Clare  is  a  county  which,  like  all  the  western  counties  of 
Ireland,  repays  visitors  in  search  of  the  pleasures  of  seaside 
resorts,  sport,  scenery  or  antiquarian  interest.  Yet,  again  like 
other  western  coimties,  it  was  long  before  it  was  rendered 

accessible.     Communications,  however,  are  now  satisfactory. 

Geology. — Upper  Carboniferous  strata  cover  the  county  west  of 
Ennis,  the  coast-sections  in  them  bein^  particulariy  fine.  Shales 
and  sandstones  alternate,  now  horizontal,  as  in  the  (Jliffs  of  Mdher, 
now  thrown  into  striking  folds.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  forms 
a  barren  terraced  country,  often  devoid  of  soil,  through  the  Burren 
in  the  north,  and  extends  to  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus  and  the 
Shannon.  On  the  east,  the  folding  has  brought  up  two  bold  masses 
of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  Silurian  cores.  STieve  Bernagh,  the  more 
southerly  of  these,  rises  to  1746  ft.  above  Killaloe,  and  the  hilh 
country  here  traversed  by  the  Shannon  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  upper  course  of  the  nver  through  the  great  limestone  plain. 

Minerals, — ^Although  metals  and  minerals  have  been  found  in 
many  places  throughout  the  county,  they  do  not  often  show 
themselves  in  sufficient  abundance  to  induce  the  application  of 
capital  for  their  extraction.  The  principal  metals  are  lead,  iron 
and  manganese.  The  MiUtown  lead  mine  in  the  barony  of  TuUa 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  Ireland,  and  formerly,  if  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  excavations  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  there 
must  have  been  a  very  rich  deposit.  Copper  pyrites  occurs  in 
several  parts  of  Burren,  but  in  small  quantity.  Coal  exists  at 
Labasheeda  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon,  but  the  few  and 
thin  seams  are  not  productive.  The  nodules  of  clay-ironstone  in 
the  strata  that  overlie  the  limestone  were  mined  and  smelted 
down  to  1750.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  MiUtown  lead  mine  are 
immense  natural  vaulted  passages  of  limestone,  through  which 
the  river  Ardsullas  winds  a  singular  course.  The  lower  limestone 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  has  been  found  to  contain 
several  very  large  deposits  of  argentiferous  galena.  Flags,  easily 
quarried,  are  procured  near  Kilrush,  and  thinner  flags  near 
Ennistimon.  Slates  are  quarried  in  several  places,  the  best  being 
those  of  Broadford  and  Killaloe,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
finest  procured  in  Wales.  A  species  of  very  fine  black  marble  is 
obtained  near  Ennis;  it  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  free  from  the 
white  spots  with  which  the  black  Kilkenny  marble  is  marked. 

The  mineral  springs,  which  are  found  in  many  places,  are 
chiefly  chalybeate.  That  of  Lisdoonvama,  a  sulphur  spa,  about 
8  m.  from  Ennistimon,  has  been  celebrated  since  the  i8th  century 
for  its  medicinal  qualities,  and  now  attracts  a  large  number  of 
visitors  annually.  It  lies  9  m.  by  road  N.  of  Ennistimon.  There 
are  chalybeate  springs  of  less  note  at  Kilkishen,  Burren,  Broad- 
foot,  Lehinch,  Kilkee,  Kilrush,  Killadysart,  and  near  MiUtown 
Malbay.  Springs  called  by  the  people  "  holy  "  or  "  blessed  " 
wells,  generally  mineral  waters,  are  common;  but  the  beUef  in 
their  power  of  performing  cures  in  inveterate  maladies  is  nearly 
extinct. 

Watering-places, — ^The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  afford  many  situations  admirably  adapted  for  summer 
bathing-places.  Among  the  most  frequented  of  these  locaUties 
are  MiUtown  Malbay,  with  one  of  the  best  beaches  on  the  western 
coast;  and  the  neighbouring  Spanish  Point  (named  from  the 
scene  of  the  wreck  of  two  ships  of  the  Armada) ;  Lehinch,  about 
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9  m.  fram  Enmstimon  on  Liscannor  Bay ,  and  near  the  interesting 
cliffs  of  Moher,  has  a  magnificent  beach.  Kilkee  is  the  most 
fashionable  watering-place  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland;  and 
Kilrush  on  the  Shannon  estuary  is  also  favoured. 

Industries, — ^The  soil  and  surface  of  the  county  are  in  general 
better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage,  and  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  former  consequently  exceeds  three  times  that  of 
the  latter.  Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  not  a  fifth  of 
the  total  area  is  under  cultivation,  while  the  acreage  shows  a 
decrease  even  in  the  principal  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes.  Cattle, 
sheep,  poultry  and  pigs,  however,  all  receive  considerable 
attention.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  county  nearly 
one-seventh  of  the  total  area  is  quite  barren. 

There  are  no  extensive  manufactures,  although  flannels  and 
friezes  ai'e  made  for  home  use,  and  hosiery  of  various  kinds, 
chiefly  coarse  and  strong,  is  made  around  Ennistimon  and  other 
places.  There  are  several  fishing  stations  on  the  coast,  and  cod, 
haddock,  ling,  sole,  turbot,  ray,  mackerel  and  other  fish  abound, 
but  the  nigged  nature  of  the  coast  and  the  tempestuous  sea 
greatly  hinder  the  operations  of  the  fishermen.  Near  Pooldoody 
is  the  great  Burren  oyster  bed  called  the  Red  Bank,  where  a 
large  establishment  is  maintained,  from  which  a  constant  supply 
of  the  excellent  Red  Bank  o3rsters  is  furnished  to  the  Dublin 
and  other  large  markets.  Crabs  and  lobsters  are  caught  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Galway  in  every  creek  from  Black  Head  to 
Ardfry.  In  addition  to  the  Shannon  salmon  fishery  mentioned 
above,  eels  abound  in  every  rivulet,  and  form  an  important 
article  of  consumption. 

The  Great  Southern  &  Western  milway  line  from  Limerick  to 
Sligo  intersects  the  centre  of  the  county  from  north  to  south. 
From  Ennis  on  this  line  the  West  Clare  railway  runs  to  Ennis* 
timon  on  the  coast,  where  it  turns  south  and  follows  the  coast  by 
Milltown  Malbay  to  Kilkee  and  Kilrush.  Killaloe  in  the  east  of 
the  cotmty  is  the  terminus  of  a  bilanch  of  the  Great  Southern 
&  Western  railway. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  population  (126,244 
in  1 891;  112,334  in  1901;  almost  whoUy  Roman  Catholic  and 
rural)  shows  a  decrease  among  the  most  serious  of  the  Irish 
counties,  and  the  emigration  returns  are  proportionately  heavy. 
The  principal  towns,  all  of  insignificant  size,  are  Ennis  (pop. 
5093,  the  county  town),  Kilrush  (4179),  Kilkee  (z66z)  and 
Killaloe  (885);  but  several  of  the  smaller  settlements,  as  resorts, 
are  of  more  than  local  importance.  The  coimty,  which  is  divided 
into  II  baronies,  contains  79  parishes,  and  includes  the  Protest- 
ant diocese  of  Kilfenora,  the  greater  part  of  Killaloe,  and  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Limerick.  It  is  within  the 
Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Killaloe  and  Limerick.  The  assizes 
are  held  at  Ennis,  and  quarter  sessions  here  and  at  Ennistimon, 
Killaloe,  Kilrush  and  Tulla.  The  county  is  divided  into  the 
East  and  West  parliamentary  divisions,  each  returning  one 
member. 

History. — ^This  county,  together  with  part  of  the  neighbouring 
district,  was  anciently  called  Thomond,  that  is.  North  Munster, 
and  formed  part  of  the  monarchy  of  the  celebrated  Brian 
Boroihme,  who  held  his  court  at  Kincora  near  Killaloe,  where 
his  palace  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  The  site 
is  still  distinguished  by  extensive  earthen  ramparts.  Settle- 
ments were  effected  by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  13th  century  by 
the  Anglo-Normans,  but  without  permanently  affecting  the 
possession  of  the  district  by  its  native  proprietors.  In  1543 
Munogh  O'Brien,  after  dispossessing  his  nephew  and  vainly 
attempting  a  rebellion  against  the  English  rule,  proceeded 
to  England  and  submitted  to  Henry  VIII.,  resigning  his  name 
and  possessions.  He  soon  received  them  back  by  an  English 
tenure,  together  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Thomond,  on  condition 
of  adopting  the  English  dress,  manners  and  customs.  In  1565 
this  part  of  Thomond  (sometimes  called  O'Brien's  country) 
was  added  to  Connaught,  and  made  one  of  the  six  new  counties 
into  which  that  province  was  divided  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 
It  was  named  Clare,  the  name  being  traceable  either  to  Richard 
de  Clare  (Strongbow),  earl  of  Pembrokej  or  to  his  yoxmger 
brother,  Thomas  de  Clare,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  Thomond 


from  Edward  I.  in  1276,  and  whose  family  for  some  time  main- 
tained a  precarious  position  in  the  district.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Clare  was  detached  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Connaught  and  given  a  sep>arate  administration;  but 
at  the  Restoration  it  was  reunited  to  Munster. 

Antiquities. — ^The  coimty  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquities, 
both  military  and  ecclesiastical,  especially  in  the  north-western 
part.  There  still  exist  above  a  hundred  fortified  castles,  several 
of  which  are  inhabited.  They  are  mostly  of  small  extent,  a 
laige  portion  being  fortified  dwellings.  The  chief  of  them  is 
Bunratty  Castle,  built  in  1277,  once  inhabited  by  the  earls  of 
Thomond,  10  m.  W.  of  Limerick,  on  the  Shannon.  Those  of 
Ballykinvarga,  Ballynalackan  and  Lemaneagh,  all  in  the  norths 
west,  should  also  be  mentioned.  Raths  or  encampments  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part.  They  are  generally  circular,  com- 
posed either  of  large  stones  without  mortar  or  of  earth  thrown 
up  and  surrounded  by  one  or  more  ditches.  The  list  of  abbe3rs 
and  other  religious  houses  formerly  flourishing  here  (some  now 
only  known  by  name,  but  many  of  them  surviving  in  ruins) 
comprehends  upwards  of  twenty.  The  most  remarkable  are — 
Quin,  considered  one  of  the  finest  and  most  periect  specimens 
of  ancient  monastic  architecture  in  Ireland;  Corcomroe;  Ennis, 
in  which  is  a  very  fine  window  of  uncommonly  elegant  workman- 
ship; and  those  on  Inniscatteiy  or  Scattery  Island,  in  the 
Shannon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Senan  (see  Kilrush). 
Kilfenora,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Ennistimon,  was  until  1752  a  separate 
diocese,  and  its  small  cathedral  is  of  interest,  with  several 
neighbouring  crosses  and  a  holy  well.  The  ruined  churches 
of  Kilnaboy,  Nouhaval  and  Teampul  Cronan  are  the  most 
noteworthy  of  nuiny  in  the  north-west.  Five  round  towers  are 
to  be  found  in  various  stages  of  preservation — at  Scattery 
Island,  Drumcliffe,  Dysert  O'Dea,  Kilnaboy  and  Inniscaltra 
(Lough  Derg).  The  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe  is  at 
the  town  of  that  name.  Cromlechs  are  found,  chiefly  in  the 
rocky  limestone  district  of  Burren  in  the  N.W.,  though  there 
are  some  in  other  baronies.  That  at  BaUygannor  is  formed  of  a 
stone  40  ft.  long  and  10  broad. 

See  papers  by  T.  J.  Westropp  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy--*'  Distribution  of  Cromlechs  in  County  Clare"  (1897); 
and  "  Churches  of  County  Clare,  and  Origin  of  Ecclesiastical 
Divisions  "  (1900). 

CLAREMONT,  a  city  of  Sullivan  county,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the 
Connecticut  river.  Pop.  (1890)  5565;  (1900)  6498  (1442  for- 
dgn-bom);  (1910)  7529.  Area,  6  sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  two 
branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  In  Claremont  is  the 
Fiske  free  libraiy  (1873),  boused  in  a  Carnegie  building  (1904). 
The  Stevens  high  school  is  richly  endowed  by  the  gift  of  Paran 
Stevens,  a  native  of  Claremont.  The  city  contains  several 
villages,  the  principal  being  Claremont,  Claremont  Junction 
and  West  Claremont.  Sugar  river,  flowing  through  the  city 
into  the  Connecticut  and  falling  223  ft. within  the  city  limits, 
furnishes  good  water-power.  Among  the  manufactures  are 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  mining  and  quarrying 
machinery,  rubber  goods,  linens,  shoes,  wood  trim  and  pearl 
buttons.  The  first  settlement  here  was  made  in  1762,  and  a 
township  was  organized  in  1764;  in  1908  Claremont  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  It  was  named  from  Claremont,  Lord 
Clive's  country  olace. 

CLARENCE,  DUKES  OF.  The  early  history  of  this  EngUsh 
title  is  identical  with  that  of  the  family  of  Clare  (g.f.),  earls  of 
Gloucester,  who  are  sometimes  called  earls  of  Clare,  of  which 
word  Clarence  is  a  later  form.  The  first  duke  of  Clarence  was 
Lionel  of  Antweip  (see  below),  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  who 
was  created  duke  in  1362,  and  whose  wife  Elizabeth  was  ^ 
direct  descendant  of  the  Clares,  the  "  Honour  of  Clare  "  being 
among  the  lands  which  she  brought  to  her.  husband.  When 
Lionel  died  without  sons  in  1368  the  title  became  extinct;  but 
in  14 1 2  it  was  revived  in  favour  of  Thomas  (see  below),  the 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.  The  third  creation  of  a  duke  of  Clarence 
took  place  in  1461,  and.  was  in  favour  of  Geoige  (see  below), 
brother  of  the  King  Edward  IV.    When  this  dvke,  accuse4  by 
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the  king,  was  attainted  and  killed  in  1478,  his  titles  and  estates 
were  forfeited.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  other  creation 
of  a  duke  of  Clarence  until  1789,  when  William,  third  son  of 
George  III.,  was  made  a  peer  under  this  title.  Having  merged 
in  the  crown  when  William  became  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  1830,  the  title  of  duke  of  Clarence  was  again  revived 
in  1890  in  favour  of  Albert  Victor  (1864-1892),  the  elder  son  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  then  prince  of  Wales,  only  to  become  extinct 
for  the  fifth  time  on  his  death  in  1892. 

Lionel  op  Antwerp,  duke  of  Clarence  (1338-1368),  third 
son  of  Edward  III.,was  bom  at  Antwerp  on  the  29th  of  November 
1338.  Betrothed  when  a  child  to  Elizabeth  (d.  1363),  daughter 
And  heiress  of  William  de  Burgh,  3rd  earl  of  Ulster  (d.  1332), 
he  was  married  to  her  in  1352;  but  before  this  date  he  had 
entered  nominally  into  possession  of  her  great  Irish  inheritance. 
Having  been  named  as  his  father's  representative  in  England 
in  1345  and  again  in  1346,  Lionel  was  created  earl  of  Ulster,  and 
joined  an  expedition  into  France  in  1355,  but  his  chief  energies 
were  reserved  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Appointed  governor 
of  that  coimtry,  he  landed  at  Dublin  in  136 1,  and  in  November 
of  the  following  year  was  created  duke  of  Clarence,  while  his 
father  made  an  abortive  attempt  to  secure  for  him  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  His  efforts  to  secure  an  effective  authority  over 
his  Irish  lands  were  only  moderately  successful;  and  after 
holding  a  parliament  at  Kilkenny,  which  passed  the  celebrated 
statute  of  Kilkenny  in  1367,  he  threw  up  his  task  in  disgust 
and  returned  to  England.  About  this  time  a  marriage  was 
arranged  between  Clarence  and  Violante,  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  lord  of  Pavia  (d.  1378);  the  enormous  dowry  which 
Galeazzo  promised  with  his  daughter  being  exaggerated  by  the 
rumour  of  the  time.  Joume)ring  to  fetch  his  bride,  the  duke 
was  received  in  great  state  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  was 
married  to  Violante  at  Milan  in  June  1368.  Some  months  were 
then  spent  in  festivities,  during  which  Lionel  was  taken  ill  at 
Alba,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  October  1368.  His  only  child 
Philippa,  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  married  in  1368  Edmund 
Mortimer,  3rd  earl  of  March  (1351-1381),  and  through  this 
union  Clarence  became  the  ancestor  of  Edward  IV.  The  poet 
Chaucer  was  at  one  time  a  page  in  Lionel's  household. 

Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence  (c.  1388-142 1),  who  was  nominally 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1401  to  1413,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  English  fleet  in  1405,  acted  in  opposition  to  his  elder  brother, 
afterwards  King  Henry  V.,  and  the  Beauforts  during  the  later 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.;  and  was  for  a  short  time  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  leading  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
into  France  in  141 2.  When  Henry  V.,  however,  became  king 
in  1413  no  serious  dissensions  took  place  between  the  brothers, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  royal  council  Clarence  took  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  French  war.  He  was  with  the  English  king 
at  Harfleur,  but  not  at  Agincourt,  and  shared  in  the  expedition 
of  141 7  into  Normandy,  during  which  he  led  the  assault  on  Caen, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  other  similar  undertak- 
ings. When  Henry  V.  returned  to  England  in  142 1,  the  duke 
remained  in  France  as  his  lieutenant,  and  was  killed  at  Beaug^ 
whilst  rashly  attacking  the  French  and  their  Scottish  allies  on 
the  22nd  of  March  1421.  He  left  no  Intimate  issue,  and  the 
title  again  became  extinct. 

George,  duke  of  Clarence  (1449-1478),  younger  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  by  his  wife  Cicely,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville, 
I  St  earl  of  Westmorland,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  21st  of 
October  1449.  Soon  after  his  elder  brother  became  king  as 
Edward  IV.  in  March  146 1,  he  was  created  duke  of  Clarence, 
and  his  youth  was  no  bar  to  his  appointment  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  the  following  year.  Having  been  mentioned  as  a 
possible  husband  for  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  after- 
wards duke  of  Burgundy,  Clarence  came  under  the  influence  of 
Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  in  July  1469  was  married 
at  Calais  to  the  earl's  elder  daughter  Isabella.  With  his  father- 
in-law  he  then  acted  in  a  disloyal  manner  towards  the  king. 
Both  supported  the  rebels  in  the  north  of  England,  and  when 
their  treachery  was  discovered  Clarence  was  deprived  of  his 
office  as  lord-Heutenant  and  fled  to  France.    Returning  to 


England  with  Warwick  in  September  1470,  he  witnessed  the 
restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  crown  was  settled  upon 
himself  in  case  the  male  line  of  Henry's  family  became  extinct. 
The  good  imderstanding,  however,  between  Warwick  and  his 
son-in-law  was  not  lasting,  and  Clarence  was  soon  secretly  re- 
conciled with  Edward.  The  public  reconciliation  between 
the  brothers  took  place  when  the  king  was  besieging  Warwick 
in  Coventry,  and  Clarence  then  fought  for  the  Yorkists  at 
Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.  After  Warwick's  death  in  April  1471 
Clarence  appears  to  have  seized  the  whole  of  the  vast  estates  of 
the  earl,  and  in  March  1472  was  created  by  right  of  his  wife  earl 
of  Warwick  and  Salisbury.  He  was  consequently  greatly  dis- 
turbed when  he  heard  that  his  younger  brother  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  was  seeking  to  marry  Warwick's  younger  daughter 
Anne,  and  was  claiming  some  part  of  Warwick's  lands.  A  violent 
quarrel  between  the  brothers  ensued,  but  Clarence  was  unable 
to  prevent  Gloucester  from  marrying,  and  in  1474  the  king 
interfered  to  settle  the  dispute,  dividing  the  estates  between 
his  brothers.  In  1477  Clarence  was  again  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Mary,  who  had  just  become  duchess  of  Burgundy.  Edward 
objected  to  the  match,  and  Clarence,  jealous  of  Gloucester's 
influence,  left  the  court.  At  length  Edward  was  convinced 
that  Clarence  was  aiming  at  his  throne.  The  duke  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  in  January  1478  the  king  unfolded  the  charges 
against  his  brother  to  the  parliament.  He  had  slandered  the 
king;  had  received  oaths  of  allegiance  to  himself  and  his  heirs; 
had  prepared  for  a  new  rebellion;  and  was  in  short  incorrigible. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  passed  the  bill  of  attainder,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  which  followed  was  carried  out  on  the  17th 
or  i8th  of  February  1478.  It  is  uncertain  what  share  Gloucester 
had  in  his  brother's  death;  but  soon  after  the  event  the  rumour 
gained  ground  that  Clarence  had  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmsey  wine.  Two  of  the  duke's  children  survived  their 
father:  Margaret,  coimtess  of  Salisbury  (1473-1541),  and 
Edward,  earl  of  Warwick  (1475-1499),  who  passed  the  greater 

part  of  his  life  in  prison  and  was  bdieaded  in  November  1499. 

On  the  last-named  see  W.  Stubbe,  ConstUuUonal  History,  vol.  iii. 
(Oxford,  1895);  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  York  (Oxford, 
1892);  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  (London,  1891). 
On  the  title  generally  see  G.  E.  C(okayne),  Complete  Peerage  (1887- 
1898). 

CLARENDON,  EDWARD  HTDE,  ist  Eakl  of  (1609-1674), 
English  historian  and  statesman,  son  of  Henry  Hyde  of  Dinton, 
Wiltshire,  a  member  of  a  family  for  some  time  established  at 
Norbury,  Cheshire,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  February  1609, 
He  entered  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1622  (having  been  refused 
a  demyship  at  Magdalen  College),  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1626. 
Intended  originally  for  holy  orders,  the  death  of  two  elder 
brothers  made  him  his  father's  heir,  and  in  1625  he  entered  the 
Middle  Temple.  At  the  university  his  abilities  were  more 
conspicuous  than  his  industry,  and  at  the  bar  his  time  was 
devoted  more  to  general  reading  and  to  the  society  of  eminent 
scholars  and  writers  than  to  the  study  of  law  treatises.  This 
wandering  from  the  beaten  track,  however,  was  not  without  its 
advantages.  In  later  years  Clarendon  declared  "  next  the 
immediate  blessing  and  providence  of  God  Almighty  "  that  he 
*'  owed  all  the  little  he  knew  and  the  little  good  that  was  in  him 
to  the  friendships  and  conversation  ...  of  the  most  excellent 
men  in  their  several  kinds  that  lived  in  that  age."  ^  These  in- 
cluded Ben  Jonson,  Selden,  Waller,  Hales,  and  especially  Lord 
Falkland;  and  from  their  influence  and  the  wide  reading  in 
which  he  indulged,  he  doubtless  drew  the  solid  learning  and 
literary  talent  which  afterwards  distinguished  him. 

In  1629  he  married  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Ayliffe,  who  died  six  months  afterwards;  and  secondly,  in  1634, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Master  of  Requests. 
In  1633  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  obtained  quickly  a  good 
position  and  practice.  His  marriages  had  gained  for  him  in- 
fluential friends,  and  in  December  1634  he  was  made  keeper  of 
the  writs  and  rolls  of  the  common  pleas;  while  his  able  conduct 
of  the  petition  of  the  London  merchants  against  Portland  earned 
Laud's  approval.    He  was  returned  to  the  Short  Parliament 

» Ufe,  i.  25. 
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in  1640  as  member  for  Wootton  Bassett.  Respect  and  venenb- 
tion  for  the  law  and  constitution  of  England  were  already 
fundamental  principles  with  Hyde,  and  the  flagrant  violations 
and  perversions  of  the  law  which  characterized  the  twelve 
preceding  years  of  absolute  rule  drove  him  into  the  ranks  of  the 
popular  party.  He  served  on  numerous  and  important  com^ 
mittees,  and  his  parliamentary  action  was  directed  chiefly  to- 
wards the  support  and  restoration  of  the  law.  He  assailed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  earl  marshars  court,  and  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  sat  for  Saltash,  renewed  his  attacks  and 
practically  effected  its  suppression.  In  1641  he  served  on  the 
committees  for  inquiring  into  the  statiis  of  the  councils  of  Wales 
and  of  the  North,  distinguished  himself  by  a  speech  against  the 
latter,  and  took  an  important  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  judges.  He  supported  Strafford's  impeachment,  and  did 
not  vote  against  the  attainder,  subsequently  making  an  un- 
successful attempt  through  Essex  to  avert  the  capital  penalty.^ 
Hyde's  allegiance,  however,  to  the  church  of  England  was  as 
staunch  as  his  support  of  the  law,  and  was  soon  to  separate 
him  from  the  popular  faction.  In  February  1641  he  opposed 
the  reception  of  the  London  petition  against  episcopacy,  and  in 
May  the  project  for  unity  of  religion  with  the  Scots,  and  the  bill 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  secular  office.  He  showed 
special  energy  in  his  opposition  to  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill, 
and,  though  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill  on  the 
nth  of  July  in  order  to  silence  his  opposition,  he  caused  by  his 
successful  obstruction  the  failure  of  the  measure.  In  consequence 
he  was  summoned  to  the  king's  presence,  and  encouraged  in  his 
attitude,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  king's  ablest  supporters  in  the  Commons.  He 
considered  the  claims  put  forward  at  this  time  by  parliament 
as  a  violation  and  not  as  a  guarantee  of  the  law  and  constitution. 
He  opposed  the  demand  by  the  parliament  to  choose  the  king's 
ministers,  and  also  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  to  which  he  wrote 
a  reply  published  by  the  king. 

He  now  definitely  though  not  openly  joined  the  royal  cause, 
and  refused  office  in  January  1642  with  Colepeper  and  Falkland 
in  order  to  serve  the  king's  interests  more  effectually.  Charles 
undertook  to  do  nothing  in  the  Commons  without  their  advice. 
Nevertheless  a  few  days  afterwards,  without  their  knowledge  and 
by  the  advice  of  Lord  Digby,  he  attempted  the  arrest  of  the  five 
members,  a  resort  to  force  which  reduced  Hyde  to  despair,  and 
which  indeed  seemed  to  show  that  things  had  gone  too  far  for  an 
appeal  to  the  law.  He  persevered,  nevertheless,  in  his  legal  policy, 
to  which  Charles  after  the  failure  of  his  project  again  returned, 
joined  the  king  openly  in  June,  and  continued  to  compose  the 
king's  answers  and  declarations  in  which  he  appealed  to  the 
''  known  Laws  of  the  land  "  against  the  arbitrary  and  illegal 
acts  of  a  seditious  majority  in  the  parliament,  his  advice  to  the 
king  being  "  to  shelter  himself  wholly  under  the  law,  .  .  .  pre* 
suming  that  the  king  and  the  law  together  would  have  been 
strong  enough  for  any  encounter."  Hyde's  appeal  had  great 
influence,  and  gained  for  the  king's  cause  half  the  nation.  It  by  no 
means,  however,  met  with  universal  support  among  the  royalists, 
Hobbes  jeering  at  Hyde's  love  for  "  mixed  monarchy,"  and  the 
courtiers  expressing  lieir  disapproval  of  the  "  spirit  of  accommo- 
dation "  which  "  wounded  the  regality."  It  was  destined  to 
failure  owing  principally  to  the  invincible  distrust  of  Charles 
created  in  the  parliament  leaders,  and  to  the  fact  that  Charles  was 
simultaneously  carrying  on  another  and  an  inconsistent  policy, 
listening  to  very  different  advisers,  such  as  the  queen  and  Digby, 
and  resolving  on  measures  (such  as  the  attempt  on  Hull)  without 
Hyde's  knowledge  or  approval. 

War,  accordingly,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  broke  out.  He  was 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  nth  of  August  1642,  and 
was  one  of  those  excepted  later  from  pardon.  He  showed  great 
activity  in  collecting  loans,  was  present  at  Edgehill,  though  not  as 
a  combatant,  and  followed  the  king  to  Oxford,  residing  at  All 
Souls  College  from  October  1 642  till  March  1645.    ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

*  Hist,  of  the  ReheUian,  iii.  164.  the  account  being  substantially 
accepted  by  Gardiner,  in  spite  01  inaccuracies  in  details  (Hist.  ix. 
341,  note). 


February  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and  knighted,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  March  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  ''  Jimto  "  which  met  every 
week  to  discuss  business  before  it  was  laid  before  the  coimcil. 
His  aim  was  to  gain  over  some  of  the  leading  Parliamentarians 
by  personal  influence  and  personal  considerations,  and  at  the 
Uxbridge  negotiations  in  January  1645,  where  he  acted  as 
principal  manager  on  the  king's  side,  while  remaining  firm  on  the 
great  political  questions  such  as  the  church  and  the  militia,  he 
tried  to  win  individuals  by  promises  of  places  and  honours.  He 
promoted  the  assembly  of  the  Oxford  parliament  in  December 
1643  fls  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and  status  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  Hyde's  policy  and  measures,  however,  all  bailed. 
They  had  been  weakly  and  irregularly  supported  by  the  king,  and 
were  fiercely  opposed  by  the  military  party,  who  were  jealous  of 
the  dvil  influence,  and  were  urging  Charles  to  trust  to  force  and 
arms  alone  and  eschew  all  compromise  and  concessions.  Charles 
fell  now  under  the  influence  of  persons  devoid  of  all  legal  and 
constitutional  scruples,  sending  to  Glamorgan  in  Ireland  '^  those 
strange  powers  and  instructions  inexcusable  to  justice,  piety  and 
prudence."  * 

Hyde's  influence  was  much  diminished,  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
1645  ^^  left  the  king  for  Bristol  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  governors  of  the  west.  Here  the  disputes 
between  the  council  and  the  army  paralysed  the  proceedings,  and 
lost,  according  to  Hyde,  the  finest  opportunity  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  raising  a  strong  force  and  gaining  substantial 
victories  in  that  part  of  the  country.  After  Hopton's  defeat  on 
the  i6th  of  February  1646,  at  Torrington,  Hyde  accompanied  the 
prince,  on  the  4th  of  March,  to  Scilly,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  for 
greater  security,  to  Jersey.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
prince's  removal  to  France  by  the  queen's  order  and  of  the 
schemes  of  assistance  from  abroad,  refused  to  accompany  him, 
and  signed  a  bond  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Jersey  to  the  French 
supported  by  Jermyn.  He  opposed  the  projected  sacrifice  of  the 
church  to  the  Scots  and  the  grant  by  the  lung  of  any  but  personal 
or  temporary  ooncessions,  declaring  that  peace  was  only  possible 
**  upon  the  eld  foundations  of  government  in  church  and  state.'^ 
He  was  cj^edally  averse  to  Charles's  tampering  with  the  Irish 
Romanists.  "  Oh,  Mr  Secretary,"  he  wrote  to  Nicholas, ''  those 
stratagems  have  given  me  more  sad  hours  than  all  the  nus- 
fortunes  in  war  which  have  befallen  the  king  and  look  like  the 
effects  of  God's  anger  towards  us."  *  He  refused  to  compoimd  for 
his  own  estate.  While  in  Jersey  he  resided  fii^st  at  St  HeUer  and 
afterwards  at  Elizabeth  Castle  with  Sir  George  Carteret.  He 
composed  the  first  portion  of  his  History  and  kept  in  touch  with 
events  by  means  of  an  enormous  correspondence.  In  1648  he 
published  A  Ftdl  answer  to  an  infamous  and  traiterous  Pamphlet 
•  .  .,  a  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  to  present  no 
more  addresses  to  the  king  and  a  vindicaUon  of  Charies. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War  Hyde  left  Jersey 
(26th  ol  Jime  164S)  to  join  the  queen  and  prince  at  Paris.  He 
landed  at  Dieppe,  sailed  from  that  port  to  Dunkirk,  and  thence 
followed  the  prince  to  the  Thames,  where  Charles  had  met  the 
fleet,  but  was  captured  and  robbed  by  a  privateer,  and  only  joined 
the  prince  in  September  after  the  latter's  return  to  the  Hague. 
He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  king's  concessions  at  Newport. 
When  the  army  broke  off  the  treaty  and  brought  Charles  to  trial 
he  endeavoured  to  save  his  hie,  and  after  the  execution  drew  up  a 
letter  to  the  several  European  sovereigns  invoking  their  assistance 
to  avenge  it.  Hyde  strongly  opposed  Charles  U.'s  ignominious 
surrender  to  the  Covenanters,  the  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and 
the  Scottish  expedition,  desiring  to  accomplish  whatever  was 
possible  there  through  Montrose  and  the  royalists,  and  inclined 
rather  to  an  attempt  in  Ireland.  His  advice  was  not  followed,  and 
he  gladly  accepted  a  mission  with  Cottington  to  Spain  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Roman  Catholic  powers,  and  to  arrange  an 
alliance  between  Owen  O'Neill  and  Ormonde  for  the  recovery  of 
Ireland,  arriving  at  Madrid  on  the  26th  of  November  1649.  The 
defeat,  however,  of  Charles  at  Dunbar,  and  the  confirmation  of 
Cromwell's  ascendancy,  influenced  the  ^Spanish  government 
*  Clarendon  St,  Pap,  ii.  337.  •  Ibid, 
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against  them,  and  they  were  ordered  to  leave  in  December  1650. 
Hyde  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  January  165 1,  and  in  December 
rejoined  Charles  at  Paris  after  the  latter's  escape  from  Worcester. 
He  now  became  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  accompan3ring  him  in 
his  change  of  residence  to  Cologne  in  October  1654  and  to 
Bruges  in  1658,  and  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  on  the  13th 
of  January  1658.  His  influence  was  henceforth  maintained  in 
spite  of  the  intrigues  of  both  Romanists  and  Presbyterians,  as 
well  as  the  violent  and  openly  displayed  hostility  of  the  queen, 
and  was  employed  unremittingly  in  the  endeavour  to  keep 
Charles  faithful  to  the  church  and  constitution,  and  in  the  pre- 
vention of  imwise  concessions  and  promises  which  might  estrange 
the  general  body  of  the  royalists.  His  advice  to  Charles  was  to 
wait  upon  the  turn  of  events,  ''  that  all  his  activity  was  to 
consist  in  carefully  avoiding  to  do  anything  that  might  do  him 
hurt  and  to  expect  some  blessed  conjuncture."^  In  1656,  during 
the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  Charles  received  offers  of 
help  from  the  latter  power  provided  he  coidd  gain  a  port  in 
England,  but  Hyde  discouraged  small  isolated  attempts.  He 
expected  much  from  Cromwell's  death.  The  same  year  he  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Levellers,  and  was  informed  of  their  plots  to 
assassinate  the  protector,  without  apparently  expressing  any 
disapproval.^  He  was  well  supplied  with  information  from 
England,'  and  guided  the  action  of  the  royalists  with  great 
ability  and  wisdom  during  the  interval  between  Cromwell's 
death  and  the  Restoration,  urged  patience,  and  advocated  the 
obstruction  of  a  settlement  between  the  factions  contending  for 
power  and  the  fomentation  of  their  jealousies,  rather  than 
premature  risings. 

The  Restoration  was  a  complete  triumph  for  Hyde's  policy. 
He  lays  no  stress  on  his  own  great  part  in  it,  but  it  was  owing 
to  him  that  the  Restoration  was  a  national  one,  by  the  consent 
and  invitation  of  parliament  representing  the  whole  people 
and  not  through  the  medium  of  one  powerful  faction  enforcing 
its  will  upon  a  minority,  and  that  it  was  not  only  a  restoration 
of  Charles  but  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  By  Hyde's 
advice  concessions  to  the  inconvenient  demands  of  special 
factions  had  been  avoided  by  referring  the  decision  to  a  ^'  free 
parliament,"  and  the  declaration  of  Breda  reserved  for  parlia- 
ment the  settlement  of  the  questions  of  amnesty,  religious 
toleration  and  the  proprietorship  of  forfeited  lands. 

Hyde  entered  London  with  the  king,  all  attempts  at  effecting 
his  fall  having  failed,  and  immediately  obtained  the  chief  place 
in  the  government,  retaining  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer 
till  the  13th  of  May  1661,  when  he  surrendered  it  to  Lord  Ashley. 
He  took  his  seat  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
court  of  chancery  on  the  ist  of  June  i66o.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  1660  he  was  made  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindon,  and  on 
the  2oth  of  April  1661  Viscount  Combury  and  earl  of  Clarendon, 
receiving  a  grant  from  the  king  of  £20,000  and  at  different  times 
of  various  small  estates  and  Irish  rents.  The  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Anne  to  James,  duke  of  York,  celebrated  in  secret  in 
September  1660,  at  first  alarmed  Clarendon  on  account  of  the 
public  hostility  he  expected  thereby  to  incur,  but  finding  his 
fears  imconfirmed  he  acquiesced  in  its  public  recognition  in 
December,  and  thus  became  related  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
royal  family  and  the  grandfather  of  two  English  sovereigns.* 

Clarendon's  position  was  one  of  great  difficulties,  but  at  the 
same  time  of  splendid  opportunities.  In  particular  a  rare 
occasion  now  offered  itself  of  settling  the  religious  question  on  a 
broad  principle  of  comprehension  or  toleration;  for  the  monarchy 
had  been  restored  not  by  the  supporters  of  the  church  alone 
but  largely  by  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  nonconformists  and 
also  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  all  united  at  that  happy 

*  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  xiii.  140. 

«  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  316,  325,  341,  343. 

» Htst,  MSS.  Comm,:    MSS,  of  F.  W,  Leyborne-Popham,  227. 

^  Anne  Hyde  (1637-1671),  eldest  daughter  of  the  chancellor,  was 
the  mother  by  James  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  besides  six 
other  children,  including  four  sons  who  all  died  in  infancy.  She 
became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1670  shortly  before  her  death,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vault  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  Henry  VH.'s 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


moment  by  a  common  loyalty  to  the  throne.  Clarendon  appears 
to  have  approved  of  comprehension  but  not  of  toleration.  He 
had  ahready  in  April  1660  sent  to  discuss  terms  with  the  leading 
Presbyterians  in  England,  and  after  the  Restoration  offered 
bishoprics  to  several,  including  Richard  Baxter.  He  drew  up 
the  royal  declaration  of  October,  promising  limited  episcopacy 
and  a  revised  prayer-book  and  ritual,  which  was  subsequently 
thrown  out  by  parliament,  and  he  appears  to  have  anticipated 
some  kind  of  settlement  from  the  Savoy  Conference  which  sat 
in  April  1661.  The  failure  of  the  latter  proved  perhaps  that  the 
differences  were  too  great  for  compromise,  and  widened  the 
breach.  The  parliament  immediately  proceeded  to  pass  the 
series  of  narrow  and  tyrannical  measures  against  the  dissenters 
known  as  the  Clarendon  Code.  The  Corporations  Act,  obliging 
members  of  corporations  to  denounce  the  Covenant  and  take 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican  usage,  became  law 
on  the  2oth  of  December  1661,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  enforcing 
the  use  of  the  prayer-book  on  ministers,  as  well  as  a  declaration 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  bear  arms  against  the  sovereign,  on  the 
19th  of  May  1662,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  Conventicle  Act 
in  1664  suppressing  conventicles  and  by  the  Five-Mile  Act  in  1665 
forbidding  ministers  who  had  refused  subscription  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  to  teach  or  reside  within  5  m.  of  a  borough.  Clarendon 
appears  to  have  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  these  dvil  measures 
rather  than  to  have  originated  them,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  their  injustice  and  severity.  He  supported  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tenure  by  presbyterian  ministers  of  livings  not 
held  by  Anglicans  and  an  amendment  in  the  Lords  allowing  a 
pension  to  those  deprived,  earning  the  gratitude  of  Baxter  and 
the  nonconformists.  On  the  Z7th  of  March  1662  he  introduced 
into  parliament  a  declaration  enabling  the  king  to  dispense 
with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  case  of  ministers  of  merit.* 
But  once  committed  to  the  narrow  policy  of  intolerance.  Claren- 
don was  inevitably  involved  in  all  its  consequences.  His  char- 
acteristic respect  for  the  law  and  constitution  rendered  him 
hostile  to  the  general  policy  of  indulgence,  which,  though  the 
favourite  project  of  the  king,  he  strongly  opposed  in  the  Lords, 
and  in  the  end  caused  its  withdrawal.  He  declared  that  he  could 
have  wished  the  law  otherwise,  ''  but  when  it  was  passed,  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  see  obedience  paid  to  it 
without  any  connivance."*  Charles  was  greatly  angered.  It 
was  believed  in  May  1663  that  the  intrigues  of  Bennet  and 
Buckingham,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  king  by  zealously  supporting  the  indulgence, 
had  secured  Clarendon's  dismissal,  and  in  July  Bristol  ventured 
to  accuse  him  of  high  treason  in  the  parliament;  but  the  attack, 
which  did  not  receive  the  king's  support,  failed  entirely  and  only 
ended  in  the  banishment  from  court  of  its  promoter.  Clarendon's 
opposition  to  the  court  policy  in  this  way  acquired  a  personal 
character,  and  he  was  compelled  to  identify  himself  more  com- 
pletely with  the  intolerant  measures  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Though  not  the  originator  of  the  Conventicle  Act  or  of  the  Five- 
Mile  Act,  he  has  recorded  his  approval,^  and  he  ended  by  taking 
alarm  at  plots  and  rumours  and  by  regarding  the  great  party 
of  nonconformists,  through  whose  co-operation  the  monarchy 
had  been  restored,  as  a  danger  to  the  state  whose  "  faction  was 
their  religion."® 

Meanwhile  Clarendon's  influence  and  direction  had  been 
predominant  in  nearly  all  departments  of  state.  He  supported 
the  exception  of  the  actual  regicides  from  the  Indenanity,  but 
only  ten  out  of  the  twenty-six  condemned  were  executed,  and 
Clarendon,  with  the  king's  support,  prevented  the  passing  of  a 
bill  in  1661  for  the  execution  of  thirteen  more.  He  upheld  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  against  aU  the  attempts  of  the  royalists  to 
upset  it.  The  conflicting  claims  to  estates  were  left  to  be  decided 
by  the  law.  The  confiscations  of  the  usurping  government  accord- 
ingly were  cancelled,  while  the  properly  executed  transactions 

•See  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.:  Various  Collections,  ii.  118,  and  MSS. 
of  Duke  of  Somerset,  94. 
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between  individuals  were  neceasariiy  upheld.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  principle  followed  was  the  only  safe 
one  in  the  prevailing  confusion.  Great  injustice  was  indeed 
suffered  by  individuals,  but  the  proper  remedy  of  such  injustice 
was  the  benevolence  of  the  king,  which  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  proved  inadequate  and  partial.  The  settlement  of 
the  church  lands  which  was  directed  by  Clarendon  presented 
equal  dif&culties  and  involved  equal  hardships.  In  settling 
Scotland  Clarendon's  aim  was  to  make  that  kingdom  dependent 
upon  England  and  to  uphold  the  CromweUian  union.  He 
proposed  to  establish  a  council  at  Whitehall  to  govern  Scottish 
affairs,  and  showed  great  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  restore  episco- 
pacy through  the  mediiun  of  Archbishop  Sharp.  His  influence, 
however,  ended  with  the  ascendancy  of  Lauderdale  in  1663. 
He  was,  to  some  extent  at  least,  responsible  for  the  settlement 
in  Ireland,  but,  while  anxious  for  an  establishment  upon  a 
solid  Protestant  basis,  lurged  **  temper  and  moderation  and 
justice  "  in  securing  it.  He  supported  Ormonde's  wise  and 
enlightened  Irish  administration,  and  in  particular  opposed 
persistentiy  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  Irish  cattie  into 
England,  incurring  thereby  great  impopularity.  He  showed 
great  activity  in  the  advancement  of  the  colonies,  to  whom  he 
allowed  full  freedom  of  religion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council 
for  foreign  plantations,  and  one  of  the  eight  lords  proprietors 
of  Carolina  in  1663;  and  in  1664  sent  a  commission  to  settie 
disputes  in  New  England.  In  the  department  of  foreign 
affairs  he  had  less  influence.  His  policy  was  limited  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  "  necessary  for  the  reducing  [the  king's] 
own  dominions  into  that  temper  of  subjection  and  obedience 
as  they  ought  to  be  in."  ^  In  1664  he  demanded,  on  behalf 
of  Charles,  French  support,  and  a  loan  of  £50,000  against  dis- 
turbance at  home,  and  thus  initiated  that  ignominious  system 
of  pensions  and  dependence  upon  France  which  proved  so 
injurious  to  English  interests  later.  But  he  was  the  promoter 
neither  of  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  on  the  27  th  of  October  1662,  the 
author  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  earl  of  Sandwich,^  nor 
of  the  Dutch  War.  He  attached  considerable  value  to  the 
possession  of  the  former,  but  when  its  sale  was  decided  he  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  and  effected  the  bargain.  He  had 
zealously  laboured  for  peace  with  Holland,  and  had  concluded 
a  treaty  for  the  settiement  of  disputes  on  the  4th  of  September 
1662.  Commercial  and  naval  jealousies,  however,  soon  involved 
the  two  states  in  hostilities.  Cape  Corso  and  other  Dutch 
possessions  on  the  cost  of  Africa,  and  New  Amsterdam  in 
America,  were  seized  by  squadrons  from  the  royal  navy  in  1664, 
and  hostilities  were  declared  on  the  22nd  of  February  1665. 
Clarendon  now  gave  his  support  to  the  war,  asserted  the  extreme 
claims  of  the  English  crown  over  the  British  seas,  and  contem- 
plated fresh  cessions  from  the  Dutch  and  an  alliance  with  Sweden 
and  Spain.  According  to  his  own  account  he  initiated  the  policy 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,^  but  it  seems  clear  that  his  inclination 
towards  France  continued  in  spite  of  the  intervention  of  the 
latter  state  in  favour  of  Holland;  and  he  took  part  in  the 
negotiations  for  ending  the  war  by  an  undertaking  with  Louis 
XIV.  implying  a  neutrality,  while  the  latter  seized  Flanders. 
The  crisis  in  this  feeble  foreign  policy  and  in  the  general  official 
mismanagement  was  reached  in  June  1667,  when  the  Dutch 
burnt  several  ships  at  Chatham  and  when  "  the  roar  of  foreign 
guns  were  heard  for  the  first  and  last  time  by  the  citizens  of 
London."* 

The  whole  responsibility  for  the  national  calamity  and  disgrace, 
and  for  the  ignominious  peace  which  followed  it,  was  unjustiy 
thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  Clarendon,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  disjointed  state  of  the  administration  and  want  of 
control  over  foreign  policy  were  largely  the  causes  of  the  disaster, 
and  for  these  Clarendon's  influence  and  obstruction  of  official 
reforms  were  to  some  extent  answerable.  According  to  Sir 
William  Coventry,  whose  opinion  has  weight  and  who  acknow- 
ledges the  chancellor's  fidelity  to  the  king,  while  Clarei^don  "  was 

^  Continuaiian,  1170. 
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SO  great  at  the  council  board  and  in  the  administration  of  matters, 
there  was  no  room  for  anybody  to  propose  any  remedy  to  what 
was  remiss  .  .  .  he  managing  all  things  with  that  greatness  which 
wiU  now  be  removed."  *  He  disapproved  of  the  sjrstem  of  boards 
and  committees  instituted  during  the  Commonwealth,  as  giving 
too  much  power  to  the  parliament,  and  regarded  the  administra- 
tion by  the  great  officers  of  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  pure  men  of 
business,  as  the  only  method  compatible  with  the  dignity  and 
security  of  the  monarchy.  The  lowering  of  the  prestige  of  the 
privy  council,  and  its  subordination  first  to  the  parliament  and 
afterwards  to  the  military  faction,  he  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  fall  of  Charles  I.  He  aroused  a  strong  feeling  of 
hostility  in  the  Commons  by  his  opposition  to  the  appropriation  of 
supplies  in  1665,  and  to  the  audit  of  the  war  accounts  in  1666,  as 
"  an  introduction  to  a  commonwealth  "  and  as  "  a  new  encroach- 
ment," and  by  his  high  tone  of  prerogative  and  authority,  while 
by  his  advice  to  Charles  to  prorogue  parliament  he  incurred  their 
resentment  and  gave  colour  to  the  accusation  that  he  had  advised 
the  king  to  govern  without  parliaments.  He  was  unpopular 
among  all  classes,  among  the  royalists  on  account  of  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  among  the  Presbyterians  because  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  It  was  said  that  he  had  invented  the  maxim  "  that 
the  king  should  buy  and  reward  his  enemies  and  do  little  for  his 
friends,  because  they  are  his  already. "  •  Every  kind  of  mal- 
administration was  currently  ascribed  to  him,  of  designs  to  govern 
by  a  standing  army,  and  of  corruption.  He  was  credited  with 
having  married  Charles  purposely  to  a  barren  queen  in  order  to 
raise  his  own  grandchildren  to  the  throne,  with  having  sold 
Dunkirk  to  France,  and  his  magnificent  house  in  St  James's  was 
nicknamed  "  Dunkirk  House,"  while  on  the  day  of  the  Dutch 
attack  on  Chatham  the  mob  set  up  a  gibbet  at  his  gate  and  broke 
his  windows.  He  had  always  been  exceedingly  unpopular  at 
court,  and  kept  severely  aloof  from  the  revels  and  licence  which 
reigned  there.  Evelyn  names  "  the  buffoons  and  the  misses  to 
whom  he  was  an  eyesore."  '  He  was  intensely  disliked  by  the 
royal  mistresses,  whose  favour  he  did  not  condescend  to  seek,  and 
whose  presence  and  influence  were  often  the  subject  of  his 
reproaches.*  A  party  of  younger  men  of  the  king's  own  age, 
more  congenial  to  his  temperament,  and  eager  to  drive  the  old 
chancellor  from  power  and  to  succeed  him  in  office,  had  for  some 
time  been  endeavouring  to  undermine  his  influence  by  ridicule  and 
intrigue.  Surrounded  by  such  general  and  violent  animosity, 
Clarendon's  only  hope  could  be  in  the  support  of  the  king.  But 
the  chancellor  had  early  and  accurately  gauged  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  king's  attachment  to  him,  which  proceeded  neither 
from  affection  nor  gratitude  but  "  from  his  aversion  to  be 
troubled  with  the  intricacies  of  his  affairs,"  and  in  1661  he  had 
resisted  the  importimities  of  Ormonde  to  resign  the  great  seal  for 
the  lord  treasurership  with  the  rank  of  "  first  minister,"  "  a  title 
newly  translated  out  of  French  into  English,"  on  account  of  the 
obloquy  this  position  would  incur  and  the  further  dependence 
which  it  entailed  upon  the  inconstant  king.*  Charles,  long  weary 
of  the  old  chancellor's  rebukes,  was  especially  incensed  at  this 
time  owing  to  his  failure  in  securing  Frances  Stuart  (la  Belle 
Stuart)  for  his  seraglio,  a  disappointment  which  he  attributed  to 
Clarendon,  and  was  now  alarmed  by  the  hostility  which  his 
administration  had  excited.  He  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  at 
once  the  old  adherent  of  his  house  and  fortunes.  "  The  truth  is," 
he  wrote  Ormonde,  "  his  behaviour  and  humour  was  grown  so 
insupportable  to  myself  and  all  the  world  else  that  I  could  no 
longer  endure  it,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  live  with  it  and 
do  these  things  with  the  Parliament  that  must  be  done,  or  the 
government  will  be  lost."**  By  the  direction  of  Charles,  James 
advised  Clarendon  to  resign  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  but 
in  an  interview  with  the  king  on  the  26th  of  August  Clarendon 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  seal  unless  dismissed,  and  urged  him  not 
to  take  a  step  ruinous  to  the  interests  both  of  the  chancellor 

•  Pepys's  Diary f  Sept.  2,  1667. 
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himself  and  of  the  ciown.^  He  could  not  believe  his  dismissal  was 
really  intended,  but  on  the  50th  of  August  he  was  deprived  of  the 
great  seal,  for  which  the  king  received  the  thanks  of  the  parlia- 
ment on  the  i6th  of  October.  On  the  12th  of  November  his  im- 
peachment, consisting  of  various  charges  of  arbitrary  government, 
corruption  and  maladministration,  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords, 
but  the  latter  refused  to  order  his  committal,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Commons  had  cmly  accused  him  of  treason  in  general  without 
specifying  any  particular  charge.  Clarendon  wrote  humbly  to 
the  king  asking  for  pardon,  and  that  the  prosecution  might  be 
prevented,  but  Charles  had  openly  taken  part  against  him,  and, 
though  desiring  his  escape,  would  not  order  or  assist  his  departure 
for  fear  of  the  Commons.  Through  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
however,  on  the  29th  of  November  he  pressed  Clarendon  to  fly, 
promising  that  he  should  not  during  his  absence  sufEer  in  his 
honour  or  fortune.  Clarendon  embarked  the  same  night  for 
Calais,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  December.  The  Lords 
immediately  passed  an  act  for  his  banishment  and  ordered  the 
petition  forwarded  by  him  to  parliament  to  be  burnt. 

The  rest  of  Clarendon's  life  was  passed  in  exile.  He  left 
Calais  for  Rouen  on  the  25th  of  December,  returning  on  the 
2ist  of  January  i668,  visiting  the  baths  of  Bourbon  in  April, 
thence  to  Avignon  in  June,  residing  from  July  1668  till  June 
167 1  at  Montpellier,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Moulins  and  to 
Rouen  again  in  May  1674.  His  sudden  banishment  entailed 
great  personal  hardships.  His  health  at  the  time  of  his  flight 
was  much  impaired,  and  on  arriving  at  Calais  he  fell  dangerously 
ill;  and  Louis  XIV.,  anxious  at  this  time  to  gain  popularity 
in  England,  sent  him  peremptory  and  repeated  orders  to  quit 
France.  He  suffered  severely  from  gout,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  exile  could  not  walk  without  the  aid  of  two  men. 
At  Evreux,  on  the  23rd  of  April  1668,  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
murderous  assault  by  EngHsh  sailors,  who  attributed  to  him  the 
non-payment  of  their  wages,  and  who  were  on  the  point  of 
despatching  him  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  guard.  For  some 
time  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  any  of  his  children;  even  corre- 
spondence with  him  was  rendered  treasonable  by  the  Act  of 
Banishment;  and  it  was  not  apparently  till  167 1,  1673  and  1674 
that  he  received  visits  from  his  sons,  the  younger,  Lawrence 
Hyde,  being  present  with  him  at  his  death. 

Clarendon  bore  his  troubles  with  great  dignity  and  fortitude. 
He  found  consolation  in  religious  duties,  and  devoted  a  portion 
of  every  day  to  the  composition  of  his  Contemplations  on  the 
Psalms,  and  of  his  moral  essays.  Removed  effectually  from 
the  public  scene,  and  from  all  share  in  present  politics,  he  turned 
his  attention  once  more  to  the  past  and  finished  his  History  and 
his  Autobiography.  Soon  after  reaching  Calais  he  had  written, 
on  the  17th  of  December  1667,  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
desiring  as  his  last  request  that  the  university  should  believe 
in  his  innocence  and  remember  him,  though  there  could  be  no 
further  mention  of  him  in  their  public  devotions,  in  their  private 
prayers.*  In  1668  he  wrote  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  to 
remonstrate  on  the  report  that  they  had  turned  Roman  Catholic, 
to  the  former  urging  "  You  cannot  be  without  zeal  for  the 
Church  to  which  yotu*  blessed  father  made  himself  a  sacrifice,'' 
adding  that  such  a  change  would  bring  a  great  storm  against 
the  Romanists.  He  entertained  to  the  last  hopes  of  obtaining 
leave  to  return  to  England.  He  asked  for  permission  in  June 
167 1  and  in  August  1674.  In  the  dedication  of  his  Brief  View 
of  Mr  Hobbes's  Book  Leviathan  he  repeats  "  the  hope  which 
sustains  my  weak,  decayed  spirits  that  your  Majesty  will  at 
some  time  call  to  your  remembrance  my  long  and  incorrupted 
fidelity  to  your  person  and  your  service  ";  but  his  petitions 
were  not  even  answered  or  noticed.  He  died  at  Rouen  on  the 
9th  of  December  1674.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  Henry  VII. 's  chapel. 
He  left  two  sons,  Henry,  2nd  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lawrence, 
earl  of  Rochester,  his  daughter  Anne,  duchess  of  York,  and  a 
third  son,  Edward,  having  predeceased  him.  His  male  descend- 
ants became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  4th  earl  of  Clarendon 
and  2nd  earl  of  Rochester  in  1753,  the  title  of  Clarendon  being 
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revived  in  1776  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Villiers,  who  had 
married  the  granddaughter  and  heir  of  the  last  earl. 

As  a  statesman  Clarendon  had  obvious  limitations  and  failings. 
He  brought  to  the  consideration  of  political  questions  an  essenti- 
ally legal  but  also  a  narrow  mind,  conceiving  the  law,  "  that 
great  and  admirable  mystery,"  and  the  constitution  as  fixed, 
unchangeable  and  sufficient  for  all  time,  in  contrast  to  Py^y 
who  regarded  them  as  living  organisms  capable  of  continual 
development  and  evolution;  and  he  was  incapable  of  compre- 
hending and  governing  the  new  conditions  and  forces  created 
by  the  civil  wars.  His  character,  however,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  his  career,  bear  the  indelible  marks  of  greatness. 
He  left  the  popular  cause  at  the  moment  of  its  triumph  and 
showed  in  so  doing  a  strict  consistency.  In  a  court  degraded 
by  licence  and  self-indulgence,  he  maintained  his  self-respect 
and  personal  dignity  regardless  of  consequences,  and  in  an  age 
of  almost  universal  corruption  and  self-seeking  he  preserved  a 
noble  integrity  and  patriotism.  At  the  Restoration  he  showed 
great  moderation  in  accepting  rewards.  He  refused  a  grant 
of  10,000  acres  in  the  Fens  from  the  king  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  create  an  evil  precedent,  and  amused  Charles  and  James 
by  his  indignation  at  the  offer  of  a  present  of  £10,000  from  the 
French  minister  Fouquet,  the  only  present  he  accepted  from 
Louis  XIV.  being  a  set  of  books  printed  at  the  Louvre.  His 
income,  however,  as  lord  chancellor  was  very  large,  and  Clarendon 
maintained  considerable  state,  considering  it  due  to  the  dignity 
of  the  monarchy  that  the  high  officers  should  carry  the  external 
marks  of  greatness.  The  house  built  by  him  in  St  James's 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen  in  England,  and  was 
filled  with  a  collection  of  portraits,  chiefly  those  of  contemporary 
statesmen  and  men  of  letters.  It  cost  Clarendon  £50,000,  in- 
volved him  deeply  in  debt  and  was  considered  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  "  gust  of  envy  "  that  caused  his  fall.'  He  is 
described  as  ''a  fair,  ruddy,  fat,  middle-statured,  handsome 
man,''  and  his  appearance  was  stately  and  dignified.  He 
expected  deference  from  his  inferiors,  and  one  of  the  chief 
charges  which  he  brought  against  the  party  of  the  young  poli- 
ticians was  the  want  of  respect  with  which  they  treated  himself 
and  the  lord  treasurer.  His  industry  and  devotion  to  public 
business,  of  which  proofs  still  remain  in  the  enormous  mass  of  his 
state  papers  and  correspondence,  were  exemplary,  and  were 
rendered  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  negligence,  inferiority 
in  business,  and  frivolity  of  his  successors.  As  lord  chancellor 
Clarendon  made  no  great  impression  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
His  early  legal  training  had  long  been  interrupted,  and  his 
political  preoccupations  probably  rendered  necessary  the 
delegation  of  many  of  his  judicial  duties  to  others.  According 
to  Speaker  Onslow  his  decrees  were  alwa3rs  made  with  the  aid 
of  two  judges.  Burnet  praises  him,  however,  as  "  a  very  good 
chancellor,  only  a  little  too  rough  but  very  impartial  in  the 
administration  of  justice,"  and  Pepys,  who  saw  him  presiding 
in  his  court,  perceived  him  to  be  "  a  most  able  and  ready  man."  * 
According  to  Eveljoi,  "  though  no  considerable  lawyer  "  he  was 
"  one  who  kept  up  the  fame  and  substance  of  things  in  the 
nation  with  .  .  .  solemnity."  He  made  good  appointments 
to  the  bench  and  issued  some  important  orders  for  the  reform 
of  abuses  in  his  court.*  As  chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
to  which  office  he  was  elected  on  the  27th  of  October  1660, 
Clarendon  promoted  1  he  restoration  of  order  and  various  educa- 
tional reforms.  In  1753  his  manuscripts  were  left  to  the  univer- 
sity by  his  great-grandson  Lord  Combury,  and  in  1868  the 
money  gained  by  publication  was  spent  in  erecting  the  Clarendon 
Laboratory,  the  profits  of  the  History  having  provided  in  17 13 
a  building  for  the  university  press  adjoining  the  Sheldonian 
theatre,  known  since  the  removal  of- the  press  to  its  present 
quarters  as  the  Clarendon  Building. 

Clarendon  had  risen  to  high  office  largely  through  his  literary 
and  oratorical  gifts.      His  eloquence  was  greatly  admired  by 

•  Evelyn  witnessed  its  demolition  in  1683 — Diary,  May  19th, 
Sept.  18th;  Lives  from  the  Clarendon  Gallery,  by  Lady  Th.  Lewis, 
i.  40. 

♦  Diary,  July  14th,  1664.  « Lister,  ii.  528. 
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Evelyn  and  Pepys,  though  Burnet  criticises  it  as  too  copious. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  books  and  collected  a  large  library,  was 
well  read  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  contemporary  histories  both 
foreign  and  English,  and  could  appreciate  Carew,  Ben  Jonson  and 
Cowley.  As  a  writer  and  historian  Clarendon  occupies  a  high 
place  in  English  literature.  His  great  work,  the  History  oj  the 
Rebellian,  is  composed  in  the  grand  style.  A  characteristic 
feattu'e  is  the  wonderful  series  of  weU-known  portraits,  drawn 
with  great  skill  and  liveliness  and  especially  praised  by  Evelyn 
and  by  Macaulay.  The  long  digressions,  the  lengthy  sentences, 
and  the  numerous  parentheses  do  not  accord  with  modem  taste 
and  usage,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  these  often  follow  more 
closely  the  natural  involutions  of  the  thought,  and  express  the 
argument  more  clearly,  than  the  short  disconnected  sentences, 
now  generally  employed,  while  in  rhythm  and  dignity  Clarendon's 
style  is  immeasurably  superior.  The  composition,  however,  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  totally  wanting  in  proportion,  and  the 
book  is  overloaded  with  state  papers,  misplaced  and  tedious  in  the 
narrative.  In  considering  the  accuracy  of  the  history  it  is 
important  to  remember  the  dates  and  circmnstances  of  the 
composition  of  its  various  portions.  The  published  History  is 
mainly  a  compilation  of  two  separate  original  manuscripts,  the 
first  being  the  history  proper,  written  between  1646  and  1648, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  fresh  memory  and  the  help  of  various 
documents  and  authorities,  and  ending  in  March  1644,  and  the 
second  being  the  Life,  extending  from  1609  to  x66o,  but  composed 
long  afterwards  in  exile  and  without  the  aid  of  papers  between 
1668  and  1670.  The  value  of  any  statement,  therefore,  in  the 
pubHshed  History  dep>ends  chiefly  on  whether  it  is  taken  from  the 
History  proper  or  the  Life.  In  167 1  these  two  manuscripts  were 
united  by  Clarendon  with  certain  alterations  and  modifications 
making  Books  i.-vii.of  the  published  History fWinit  Books  viii.-xv. 
were  written  subsequently,  and,  being  composed  for  the  most 
part  without  materials,  are  generally  inaccurate,  with  the  notable 
exception  of  Book  ix.,  made  up  from  two  narratives  written  at 
Jersey  in  1646,  and  containing  very  little  from  the  Life.  Sincerity 
and  honest  conviction  are  present  on  every  page,  and  the  in- 
accuracies are  due  not  to  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  to  failure 
of  memory  and  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  author 
laboured  in  exile.  But  they  lessen  considerably  the  value  of  his 
work,  and  detract  from  his  reputation  as  chronicler  of  con- 
temporary events,  for  which  he  was  sp>ecially  fitted  by  his 
practical  experience  in  public  business,  a  qualification  declared 
by  himself  to  be  the  "  genius,  spirit  and  soul  of  an  historian." 
In  general,  Clarendon,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  failed 
signally  to  comprehend  the  real  issues  and  principles  at  stake  in 
the  great  struggle,  laying  far  too  much  stress  <m  personalities 
and  never  understanding  the  real  aioos  and  motives  of  the 
Presbyterian  party.  The  work  was  first  published  in  1 702-1 704 
from  a  copy  of  a  transcript  made  by  Clarendon's  secretary,  with 
a  few  unimportant  alterations,  and  was  the  object  of  a  violent 
attack  by  John  Oldmixon  for  supposed  changes  and  omissions 
in  Clarendon  and  Whitelocke  compared  (1727)  and  again  in  a 
preface  to  his  History  of  England  (1730),  repelled  and  refuted  by 
John  Burton  in  the  Genuineness  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History 
Vindicated  (1744).  The  history  was  first  published  from  the 
original  in  1826;  the  best  edition  being  that  of  1888  edited  by 
W.  D.  Macray  and  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  The  Lord 
Clarendon^s  History  .  .  .  Compleaiedf  a  supplement  containing 
portraits  and  illustrative  papers,  was  published  in  17 17,  and  An 
Appendix  to  the  History,  containing  a  life,  speeches  and  various 
pieces,  in  1724.  The  Sutherland  Clarendon  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford  contains  several  thousand  portraits  and 
illustrations  of  the  History.  The  Life  of  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon 
.  .  .[and  the]  ConUnuation  of  the  History  .  .  .,  the  first  consisting 
of  that  portion  of  the  Life  not  included  in  the  History,  and  the 
second  of  the  account  of  Clarendon's  administration  and  exile  in 
France,  begun  in  1672,  was  published  in  1759,  the  History  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Charles  II.  from  the  Restoration  .  .  .,  published 
about  1755,  being  a  surreptitious  edition  of  this  work,  of  which 
the  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Clarendon  Press  of  1857. 
Clarendon  was  also  the  author  of  The  Difference  and  Disparity 


between  the  Estate  and  Condition  of  George,  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,  a  youtiiful  production  vindicating 
Buckingham,  printed  in  Reliquiae  Wottonianae  (1672),  i.  184; 
Animadversions  on  a  Book  entitled  Fanaticism  (1673)^  ^  Brief 
View  .  .  .  of  the  dangerous  .  .  .  errors  in  .  .  .  Mr  Hobbes's 
book  entitled  "  Leviathan  "  (1676);  The  History  of  the  Rebellion 
and  Civil  War  in  Ireland  (17 19);  A  Collection  of  Several  Pieces  of 
Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  containing  reprints  of  speeches  from 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  History  of  the 
Rebellion  in  Ireland  (1727);  A  Collection  of  Several  Tracts 
containing  his  Vindication  in  answer  to  his  impeachment. 
Reflections  upon  several  Christian  Duties,  Two  Dialogues  on 
Education  and  on  the  want  of  Respect  due  to  age,  and  Contempla- 
tions on  the  Psalms  (1727);  Religion  and  Policy  (181 1);  Essays 
moral  and  entertaining  on  the  various  faculties  and  passions  of  the 
human  mind  (181 5,  and  in  British  Prose  Writers,  1819,  vol.  i.); 
Speeches  in  Rushworth^s  Collections  (1692),  pt.  iii.  vol.  i.  230, 
333;  Declarations  and  Manifestos  (Clarendon  being  the  author  of 
nearly  all  on  the  king's  side  between  March  1642  and  March  1645, 
the  first  being  the  answer  to  the  Grand  Remonstrance  in  January 
1642,  but  not  of  the  answer  to  the  XIX.  Propositions  or  the 
apology  for  the  King's  attack  upon  Brentford)  in  the  published 
History,  Rushworth's  Collections,  E.  Husband's  Collections  of 
Ordinances  and  Declarations  (1646),  Old  Parliamentary  History 
(1751-1762),  Somers  Tracts,  State  Tracts,  Harleian  Miscellany, 
Thomasson  Tracts  (Brit.  Mus.),  E.  157  (14) ;  and  a  large  number  of 
anonymous  pamphlets  aimed  against  the  parliament,  including 
Transcendent  and  Multiplied  Rebellion  and  Treason  (1645),  ^ 
Letter  from  a  True  and  Lawful  Member  of  Parliament  .  .  .  to  one 
of  the  Lords  of  his  Highnesses  Council  (1656),  and  Two  Speeches 
made  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  Monday  igth  Dec.  [1642]  .  .  . 
(Somers  Tracts,  Scott,  vi.  576);  Second  Thoughts  (n.d.,  in  favour 
of  a  lindted  toleration)  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Catalogue  in  the 
British  Museum;  A  Letter  .  ,  .  to  one  of  the  Chief  Ministers  of 
the  Nonconforming  Party  .  .  .  (Saumur,  7th  May  1674)  has  been 
attributed  to  him  on  insufficient  evidence. 

Clarendon's  correspondence,  amounting  to  over  100  volumes, 
is  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  other  letters  are  to  be 
foimd  in  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Selections 
have  been  published  under  the  titie  of  State  Papers  Collected  by 
Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon  (Clarendon  State  Papers)  between  1767 
and  1786,  and  the  collection  has  been  calendared  up  to  1657  in 
1869, 1872,  1876.  Oliier  letters  of  Clarendon  are  to  be  foimd  in 
Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  Hi.;  Nicholas  Papers  (Camden  Soc, 
1886);  Diary  of  J.  Evelyn,  appendix;  Sir  R.  Fan^w's  Original 
Letters  (1724);  Warburton's  Life  of  Prince  Rupert  (1849); 
Barwick's  Life  of  Barwick  (1724);  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  loth  Ref). 

pt.  vi.  pp.  193-216,  and  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 

BiBLiOGRAPHV.--<riarendon's  autobiographical  works  and  Letters 
enumerated  above,  and  the  MS.  Collection  m  the  Bodleian  library. 
The  Lives  of  Clarendon  by  T.  H.  Lister  (1838),  and  by  C.  H.  Firth 
in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography  (with  authorities  there  collected), 
completely  supersede  all  earlier  accounts  including  that  in  Lives 
of  All  the  Lord  Chancellors  (1708),  in  Macdiarmid's  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen  (1807),  and  in  the  different  Lives  by  Wood  in  Athenae 
Oxonienses  (Bliss),  iii.  1018;  while  those  in  J.  H.  Browne's  Lives 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  England  (1858),  in  Lodge's  Portraits,  in 
Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  iii.  no  (1845),  and  in 
Foss'  s  Judges,  supply  no  further  information.  In  Historical  Inquiries 
respecting  the  Character  of  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  various 
charges  against  Clarendon  were  collected  by  G.  A.  Ellis  (1827)  and 
answered  by  Lister,  vol.  ii.  529,  and  by  Lady  Th.  Lewis  in  Lives  of 
the  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Clarendon  (1852),  i.  preface  pt.  i.  For 
criticisms  of  the  History  see  Gardiner's  Civil  Wars  (1893),  iii.  121; 
Ranke's  Hist,  of  England,  vi.  3-29;  Die  Politik  Karls  des  Ersten 
.  .  .  und  Lord  Clarendon's  DarsteUung,  by  A.  Buff  (1868);  article 
in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  by  C.  H.  Firth,  and  especially  a  series  of 
admirable  articles  b}^  the  same  author  in  the  Eng.  Mist.  Review 
f  1904).  For  description  of  the  MS.,  Macray's  edition  of  the  History 
(1888),  Lad^  Th.  Lewis's  Lives  from  the  Clarendon  Gallery,  i.  introd. 

Et.  ii.;  for  list  of  earlier  editions,  Ath.  Oxon.  (Bliss)  iii.  1017.  Lord 
ansdowne  defends  Sir  R.  Granville  against  Clarendon's  strictures 
in  the  Vindication  (Genuine  Works  of  u.  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
1*  503  [1732]),  and  Lord  Ashburnham  defends  John  Ashbumham 
in  A  Narrative  by  John  Ashburnham  (1830).  See  also  Notes  at 
Meetings  of  the  Privy  Council  between  Charles  II.  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  (Roxburgne  Club,  1896);  General  Orders  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  h^  J.  Beames  (1815),  147-221;  S.  R.  Gardiner's 
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Hist,  of  England,  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  Commonwealth;  Lord 
Clarendon,  by  A.  Cnassant  (account  of  the  assault  at  Evreux)  (1891) ; 
Annals  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  W.  D.  Macray  (1868) ;  Masson's 
Life  of  Milton;  Life  of  Sir  G,  SavUe,  by  H.  C.  Foxcroft  (1898); 
Cal.  of  St.  Pap,  Dom,,  esp.  1667-1668, 58, 354, 370;  Hist.  MSS,  Comm, 
Series,  MSS,  of  J,  M,  Heatncote  and  Various  Collections^  vol.  ii.; 
Add,  MSS,  in  the  British  Museum;  Notes  and  Queries,  6  sen  v.  283, 
9  sen  xi.  182,  i  ser.  ix.  7;  Pepys's  Diary;  T.  Evelyn's  Diary  and 
Correspondence;  Gen.  Cataloflfue  in  British  Museum;  Edward  Hyde, 
earl  of  Clarendon  (1909),  a  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford  during  the 
Clarendon  centenary  by  C.  H.  Firth.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

CLARENDON,  GEORGE  WILUAM  FREDERICK  VILUERS, 

4TH  Earl  OF(iii  the  Villiers  line)  (1800-1870),  English  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  12th  of  January  z8oo. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hon.  George  Villiers  (1759-1827, 
youngest  son  of  the  ist  earl  of  Clarendon  (second  creation),  by 
Theresa,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Boringdon,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  first  Lord  Grantham.  The  earldom  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Clarendon  became  extinct  in  the  Hyde  line  by  the 
death  of  the  4th  earl,  his  last  male  descendant.  Jane  Hyde, 
countess  of  Essex,  the  sister  of  that  nobleman  (she  died  in  1724), 
left  two  daughters;  of  these  the  eldest,  Lady  Charlotte,  became 
heiress  of  the  Hyde  family.  She  married  Thomas  Villiers  (i  709- 
1786),  second  son  of  the  2nd  earl  of  Jersey,  who  served  with 
distinction  as  English  minister  in  Germany,  and  in  1776  the 
earldom  of  Clarendon  was  revived  in  his  favour.  The  connexion 
with  the  Hyde  family  was  therefore  in  the  female  line  and 
somewhat  remote.  But  a  portion  of  the  pictures  and  plate  of  the 
great  chancellor  was  preserved  to  this  branch  of  the  family,  and 
remains  at  The  Grove,  their  family  seat  at  Hertfordshire.  The 
2nd  and  3rd  earls  were  sons  of  the  ist,  and,  neither  of  them 
having  sons,  the  title  passed,  on  the  death  of  the  3rd  earl  (John 
Charles)  in  1838,  to  their  younger  brother's  son. 

Young  George  Villiers  entered  upon  life  in  circumstances 
which  gave  small  promise  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  future  career. 
He  was  well  bom;  he  was  heir  presumptive  to  an  earldom; 
and  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  energy,  admirable  good 
sense,  and  high  feeling.  But  the  means  of  his  family  were 
contracted;  his  education  was  desultory  and  incomplete;  he 
had  not  the  advantages  of  a  training  either  at  a  public  school  or 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  went  up  to  Cambridge  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  and  entered  St  John's  College  on  the  29th 
of  June  1816.  In  1820,  as  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl's  brother 
with  royal  descent,  he  was  enabled  to  take  his  M.A.  degree 
under  the  statutes  of  the  university  then  in  force.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  attach^  to  the  British  embassy  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and  gained  that 
practical  knowledge  of  diplomacy  which  was  of  so  much  use  to 
him  in  after-life.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  singularly 
handsome  person,  a  polished  and  engaging  address,  a  ready 
command  of  languages,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  composition. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1823  he  was  appointed  to  a 
commissionership  of  customs,  an  office  which  he  retained  for 
about  ten  years.  In  1831  he  was  despatched  to  France  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which,  however,  led  to  no  result. 
On  the  1 6th  of  August  1833  ^^  was  appointed  minister  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  VH.  died  within  a  month  of  his 
arrival  at  Madrid,  and  the  infant  queen  Isabella,  then  in  the 
third  year  of  her  age,  was  placed  by  the  old  Spanish  law  of  female 
inheritance  on  her  contested  throne.  Don  Carlos,  the  late 
king's  brother,  claimed  the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  which  Ferdinand  had  renounced  before 
the  birth  of  his  daughter.  Isabella  II.  and  her  mother  Christina, 
the  queen  regent,  became  the  representatives  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  Don  Carlos  of  Catholic  absolutism.  The  conflict 
which  had  divided  the  despotic  and  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Europe  since  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  broke  out  into 
civil  war  in  Spain,  and  by  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  signed  on  the 
22nd  of  April  1834,  France  and  England  pledged  themselves  to 
the  defence  of  the  constitutional  thrones  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
For  six  years  Villiers  continued  to  give  the  most  active  and 
intelligent  support  to  the  Liberal  government  of  Spain.  He 
was  accused,  though  unjustly,  of  having  favoured  the  revolution 
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of  La  Granja,  which  drove  Christina,  the  queen  mother,  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  raised  Espartero  to  the  regency.  He  un- 
doubtedly supported  the  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party,  such  as 
Espartero,  against  the  intrigues  of  the  French  court;  but  the 
object  of  the  British  government  was  to  establish  the  throne 
of  Isabella  on  a  truly  national  and  liberal  basis  and  to  avert 
those  complications,  dictated  by  foreign  influence,  which  eventu- 
ally proved  so  fatal  to  that  princess.  Villiers  received  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Bath  in  1838  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 
and  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  to  the  title  of  earl  of 
Clarendon;  in  the  following  year,  having  left  Madrid,  he  married 
Katharine,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Walter,  first  earl  of  Verulam. 

In  January  1840  he  entered  Lord  Melbourne's  administration 
as  lord  privy  seal,  and  from  the  death  of  Lord  Holland  in  the 
autiunn  of  that  year  Lord  Clarendon  also  held  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  imtil  the  dissolution  of  the 
ministry  in  1841.  Deeply  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
cordial  understanding  with  France  was  the  most  essential 
condition  of  peace  and  of  a  liberal  policy  in  Europe,  he  reluctantly 
concurred  in  the  measures  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  pasha  of  Eg3^tfrom  Syria;  he  strenuously 
advocated,  with  Lord  Holland,  a  more  conciliatory  policy 
towards  France;  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  sending  in 
his  resignation  by  the  dislike  he  felt  to  break  up  a  cabinet  he 
had  so  recently  joined. 

The  interval  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  great  administration  (1841- 
1846)  was  to  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  a  p>eriod  of  repose; 
but  Lord  Clarendon  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  triumph 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade  and  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 
of  which  his  brother,  Charles  Pelham  Villiers  {q.v,)j  had  been 
one  of  the  earliest  champions.  For  this  reason,  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell's  first  administration.  Lord  Clarendon 
accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Twice 
in  his  career  the  governor-generalship  of  India  was  offered  him, 
and  once  the  governor-generalship  of  Canada; — ^these  he  refused 
from  reluctance  to  withdraw  from  the  politics  of  Europe.  But 
in  1847  ^  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to  take  a  far  more  laborious 
and  uncongenial  appointment.  The  desire  of  the  cabinet  was 
to  abolish  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Clarendon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  that  office,  with  a  view  to  transform 
it  ere  long  into  an  Irish  secretaryship  of  state.  But  he  had  not 
been  many  months  in  Dublin  before  he  acknowledged  that  the 
difficulties  then  existing  in  Ireland  could  only  be  met  by  the 
most  vigilant  and  energetic  authority,  exercised  on  the  spot. 
The  crisis  was  one  of  extraordinary  peril.  Agrarian  crimes  of 
horrible  atrocity  had  increased  threefold.  The  Catholic  clergy- 
were  openly  disaffected.  This  was  the  second  year  of  the  Irish 
famine,  and  extraordinary  measures  were  required  to  regulate 
the  boimty  of  the  government  and  the  nation.  In  1848  the 
revolution  in  France  let  loose  fresh  elements  of  discord,  which 
culminated  in  an  abortive  insurrection,  and  for  a  lengthened 
period  Ireland  was  a  prey  to  more  than  her  wonted  symptoms 
of  disaffection  and  disorder.  Lord  Clarendon  remained  viceroy 
of  Ireland  tOl  1852,  and  left  behind  him  permanent  marks  of 
improvement.  His  services  were  expressly  acknowledged  in  the 
queen's  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  5th  of 
September  1848 — ^this  being  the  first  time  that  any  civil  services 
obtained  that  honour;  and  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter 
(retaining  also  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath  by  special  order)  on 
the  23rd  of  March  1849. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  coalition  ministry  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Peelites,  in  1853,  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord 
Clarendon  became  foreign  minister.  The  country  was  already 
^'  drifting  "  into  the  Crimean  War,  an  expression  of  his  own 
which  was  never  forgotten.  Clarendon  was  not  responsible  for 
the  policy  which  brought  war  about;  but  when  it  occurred  he 
employed  every  means  in  his  power  to  stimulate  and  assist  the 
war  departments,  and  above  all  he  maintained  the  closest 
relations  with  the  French.  The  tsar  Nicholas  had  speculated 
on  the  impossibility  of  the  sustained  joint  action  of  France  and 
England  in  council  and  in  the  field.  It  was  mainly  by  Lord 
Clarendon  at  Whitehall  and  by  Lord  Raglan  before  Sevastopol 
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that  such  a  combination  was  rendered  practicable,  and  did 
eventually  triumph  over  the  enemy.  The  diplomatic  conduct 
of  such  an  alliance  for  three  years  between  two  great  nations 
jealous  of  their  military  honour  and  fighting  for  no  separate 
political  advantage,  tried  by  excessive  hardships  and  at  moments 
on  the  verge  of  defeat,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  arduous 
duties  ever  performed  by  a  minister.  The  result  was  due  in  the 
main  to  the  confidence  with  which  Lord  Clarendon  had  inspired 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  to  the  aflFection  and  regard  of 
the  empress,  whom  he  had  known  in  Spain  from  her  childhood. 

In  1856  Lord  Clarendon  took  his  seat  at  the  congress  of  Paris 
convoked  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  as  first  British  pleni- 
potentiary. It  was  the  first  time  since  the  appearance  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  Vienna  that  a  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  had  been  present  in  person  at  a  congress  on  the  continent. 
Lord  Clarendon's  first  care  was  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
Italy  to  the  councO  chamber  as  a  belligerent  power,  and  to 
raise  the  barrier  which  still  excluded  Prussia  as  a  neutral  one. 
But  in  the  general  anxiety  of  all  the  powers  to  terminate  the  war 
there  was  no  small  danger  that  the  objects  for  which  it  had 
been  undertaken  would  be  abandoned  or  forgotten.  It  is  due 
entirely  to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Clarendon  that  the  principle 
of  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea  was  preserved,  that  the 
Russian  attempt  to  trick  the  allies  out  of  the  cession  in  Bessarabia 
was  defeated,  and  that  the  results  of  the  war  were  for  a  time 
secured.  The  congress  was  eager  to  turn  to  other  subjects, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  its  deliberations  was 
the  celebrated  Declaration  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  which 
abolished  privateering,  defined  the  right  of  blockade,  and 
limited  the  right  of  capture  to  enemy^s  property  in  enemy's 
ships.  Lord  Clarendon  has  been  accused  of  an  abandonment 
of  what  are  termed  the  belligerent  rights  of  Great  Britain,  which 
were  undoubtedly  based  on  the  old  maritime  laws  of  Europe. 
But  he  acted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  British 
cabinet,  and  the  British  cabinet  adopted  those  views  because  it 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  to 
adhere  to  practices  which  exposed  the  vast  mercantile  interests 
of  Britain  to  depredation,  even  by  the  cruisers  of  a  secondary 
maritime  power,  and  which,  if  vigorously  enforced  against 
neutrals,  could  not  fail  to  embroil  her  with  every  maritime 
state  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  reoonstitution  of  the  Whig  administration  in  1859, 
Lord  John  Russell  made  it  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  office 
under  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  foreign  department  should  be 
placed  in  his  own  hands,  which  implied  that  Lord  Clarendon 
should  be  excluded  from  office,  as  it  would  have  been  inconsistent 
alike  with  his  dignity  and  his  tastes  to  fill  any  other  post  in  the 
government.  The  consequence  was  that  from  1859  till  1864 
Lord  Clarendon  remained  out  of  office,  and  the  critical  relations 
arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  were  left  to  the 
guidance  of  Earl  Russell.  But  he  re-entered  the  cabinet  in  May 
1864  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1865,  Lord  Russell  again  became 
prime  minister,  when  Lord  Clarendon  returned  to  the  foreign 
office,  which  was  again  confided  to  him  for  the  third  time  upon 
the  formation  of  Mr  Gladstone's  administration  in  x868.  To 
the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  Lord  Clarendon  continued  to 
devote  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  every  instant  of  his  tife 
to  the  public  service;  and  he  expired  surroimded  by  the  boxes 
and  papers  of  his  office  on  the  27th  of  June  1870.  No  man  owed 
more  to  the  influence  of  a  generous,  unselfish  and  liberal  dis- 
position. If  he  had  rivals  he  never  ceased  to  treat  them  with  the 
consideration  and  confidence  of  friends,  and  he  cared  but  little 
for  the  ordinary  prizes  of  ambition  in  comparison  with  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  peace  and  progress. 

He  was  succeeded  as  5th  earl  by  his  eldest  son,  Edward  Hyde 

ViLUEKS  (b.  1846),  who  became  lord  chamberlain  in  1900. 

See  also  the  article  (by  Henry  Reeve)  in  Fraser's  Magazine,  August 
1876. 

CLARENDON,  HENRY  HYDE,  2ND  Ea&l  of  (1638-1709), 
English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl,  was  bom  on  the 
2nd  of  June  1638. 1  He  accompanied  his  parents  into  exile  and 


assisted  his  father  as  secretary,  returning  with  them  in  1660. 
In  1661  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Wiltshire  as  Lord 
Cornbury.  He  became  secretary  in  1662  and  lord  chamberlain 
to  the  queen  in  1665.  He  took  no  part  in  the  life  of  the  court, 
and  on  the  dismissal  of  his  father  became  a  vehement  opponent 
of  the  administration,  defended  his  father  in  the  impeachment^ 
and  subsequently  made  effective  attacks  upon  Buckingham 
and  Arlington.  In  1674  he  became  earl  of  Clarendon  by  his 
father's  death,  and  in  1679  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  He 
was  not  included  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  council  of  that  year,  but 
was  reappointed  in  1680.  In  1682  he  supported  Halifax's 
proposal  of  declaring  war  on  France.  On  the  accession  of  James 
in  1685  he  was  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  but  shortly  afterwards, 
in  September,  was  removed  from  this  office  to  that  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Clarendon  was  embarrassed  in  his 
estate,  and  James  required  a  willing  agent  to  carry  out  his 
design  by  upsetting  the  Protestant  government  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Clarendon  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  9th  of  January 
1686.  He  found  himself  completely  in  the  power  of  Tyrconnel, 
the  commander-in-<hief ;  and  though,  like  his  father,  a  staunch 
Protestant,  elected  this  year  high  steward  of  Oxford  University, 
and  detesting  the  king's  policy,  he  obeyed  his  orders  to  introduce 
Roman  Catholics  into  the  government  and  the  army  and  upon  the 
bench,  and  clung  to  office  till  after  the  dismissal  of  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Rochester,  in  January  1687,  when  he  was  recalled 
and  succeeded  by  Tyrconnel.  He  now  supported  the  church 
in  its  struggle  with  James,  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
wrote  to  Mary  an  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  bishops,^  and 
visited  and  advised  the  latter  in  the  Tower.  He  had  no  share, 
however,  in  inviting  William  to  England.  He  assured  James 
in  September  that  the  Church  would  be  loyal,  advised  the 
calling  of  the  parliament,  and  on  the  desertion  of  his  son,  Lord 
Cornbury,  to  William  on  the  14th  of  November,  expressed  to 
the  king  and  queen  the  most  poignant  grief.  In  the  council 
held  on  the  27th,  however,  he  made  a  violent  and  unseasonable 
attack  upon  James's  conduct,  and  on  the  ist  of  December  set 
out  to  meet  William,  joined  him  on  the  3rd  at  Berwick  near 
Salisbury,  and  was  present  at  the  conference  at  Hungerford 
on  the  8th,  and  again  at  Windsor  on  the  i6th.  His  wish  was 
apparently  to  effect  some  compromise,  saving  the  crown  for 
James.  According  to  Burnet,  he  advised  sending  Jtunes  to 
Breda,  and  according  to  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  to  the 
Tower,  but  he  himself  denies  these  statements.'  He  opposed 
vehemently  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary, 
voted  for  the  regency,  and  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  new 
sovereigns,  remaining  a  non-juror  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
subsequently  retired  to  the  country,  engaged  in  cabals  against 
the  government,  associated  himself  with  Richard  Graham,  Lord 
Preston,  and  organizing  a  plot  against  William,  was  arrested  on 
the  24th  of  June  1690  by  order  of  his  niece,  Queen  Mary,  and 
placed  in  the  Tower.  Liberated  on  the  15th  of  August,  he  im- 
mediately recommenced  his  intrigues.  On  Preston's  arrest  on 
the  31st  of  December,  a  compromising  letter  from  Clarendon 
was  found  upon  him,  and  he  was  named  by  Preston  as  one  of  his 
accomplices.  He  was  examined  before  the  privy  council  and 
again  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  the  4th  of  January  1691, 
remaining  in  confinement  till  the  3rd  of  July.  This  closed  his 
public  career.  In  1702,  on  Queen  Anne's  accession,  he  presented 
himself  at  court,  "  to  talk  to  his  niece,"  but  the  queen  refused  to 
see  him  till  he  had  taken  the  oaths.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
October  1709,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  public  career  had  been  neither  distinguished  nor  useful,  but 
it  seems  natural  to  ascribe  its  failure  to  small  abilities  and  to  the 
conflict  between  personal  ties  and  political  convictions  which 
drew  him  in  opposite  directions,  rather  than,  following  Macaulay, 
to  motives  of  self-interest.  He  was  a  man  of  some  literary  taste, 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  (1684),  the  author  of  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  ike  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester  .  .  .  continued 
by  S,  Gale  (1715),  and  he  collaborated  with  his  brother  Rochester 
in  the  publication  of  his  father's  History  (1702-1704).    He 

*  Bist.  MSS,  Comm,:  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  ii.  31. 
*  Correspondence  and  Diary  (1828),  ii.  286. 
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married  (i)  in  1660,  Theodosia,  daughter  of  Lord  Capel,  and  (3) 
in  1670,  Flower,  daughter  of  William  Backhouse  of  Swallowfield 
in  Berkshire,  and  widow  of  William  Bishopp  and  of  Sir  William 
Backhouse,  Bart.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Edward 
(1661-1724),  as  3rd  earl  of  Clarendon;  and,  the  latter  having  no 
surviving  son,  the  title  passed  to  Henry,  2nd  earl  of  Rochester 
(167  2-1 7 53),  at  whose  death  without  male  heirs  it  became  extinct 
in  the  Hyde  line. 

CLARENDON,  CONSTITUTIONS  OF,  a  body  of  EngUsh  laws 
issued  at  Clarendon  in  1164,  by  which  Henry  II.  endeavoured  to 
settle  the  relations  between  Church  and  State.  Though  they 
purported  to  declare  the  usages  on  the  subject  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  they  were  never  accepted  by  the  clergy,  and 
were  formally  renounced  by  the  king  at  Avranches  in  September 
1 1 72.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  in  part  at  least,  as  they  all 
purported  to  be,  declaratory  of  andent  usage  and  remained  in 
force  after  the  royal  renunciation.  Of  the  sixteen  provisions  the 
one  which  provoked  the  greatest  opposition  was  that  which 
declared  in  effect  that  criminous  clerks  were  to  be  summoned  to 
the  king's  court,  and  from  there,  after  formal  accusation  and 
defence,  sent  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  court  for  trial.  If  f oimd 
guilty  they  were  to  be  degraded  and  sent  back  to  the  king's  court 
for  punishment.  Another  provision,  which  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion obtained  a  permanent  place  in  English  law,  declared  that  all 
suits  even  between  clerk  and  clerk  concerning  advowsons  and 
presentations  should  be  tried  in  the  king's  court.  By  other 
provisions  appeals  to  Rome  without  the  Ucence  of  the  king  were 
forbidden.  None  of  the  clergy  were  to  leave  the  realm,  nor  were 
the  king's  tenants-in-chief  and  ministers  to  be  excommunicated  or 
their  lands  interdicted  without  the  royal  permission.  Pleas  of 
debt,  whether  involving  a  question  of  good  faith  or  not,  were  to 
be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts.  Two  most  interesting 
provisions,  to  which  the  clergy  offered  no  opposition,  were:  (i)  if 
a  dispute  arose  between  a  clerk  and  a  layman  concerning  a 
tenement  which  the  clerk  claimed  as  free-alms  (frankalmoign) 
and  the  layman  as  a  lay-fee,  it  should  be  determined  by  the 
recognition  of  twelve  lawful  men  before  the  king's  justice  whether 
it  belonged  to  free-alms  or  lay-fee,  and  if  it  were  found  to  belong 
to  free-alms  then  the  plea  was  to  be  held  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  but  if  to  lay-fee,  in  the  court  of  the  king  or  of  one  of  his 
magnates;  (2)  a  declaration  of  the  procedure  for  election  to 
bishoprics  and  royal  abbeys,  generally  considered  to  state  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  made  between  Henry  I.  and  Anselm  in 
1107. 

Authorities. — ^J.  C.  Robertson,  Materials  far  History  of  Thomas 
Becket,  Rolls  Series  (1875-1885) ;  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland, 
History  of  Endish  Law  before  the  Time  of  Ed,  I.  (Cambridge, 
1898),  and  F.  W.  Maitland,  Roman  Carton  Law  in  the  Church  of 
England  (1898);  the  text  of  the  Constitutions  is  printed  by  W. 
Stubbs  in  Select  Charters  (Oxford,  1895).  (G.  J.  T.) 

CLARESy  POOR,  otherwise  ClarisseSf  Franciscan  nuns,  so 
called  from  their  foimdress,  St  Clara  {q.v.) .  She  was  professed  by 
St  Francis  in  the  Portiuncula  in  1212,  and  two  years  later  she 
and  her  first  companions  were  established  in  the  convent  of  St 
Damian's  at  Assisi.  The  nuns  formed  the  "  Second  Order  of  St 
Francis,"  the  friars  being  the  "  First  Order,"  and  the  Tertiaries 
(q,v.)  the  "  Third."  Before  Clara's  death  in  1253,  the  Second 
Order  had  spread  all  over  Italy  and  into  Spain,  France  and 
Germany;  in  England  they  were  introduced  c,  1293  and  estab- 
lished in  London,  outside  Aldgate,  where  their  name  of  Minoresses 
survives  in  the  Minories;  there  were  only  two  other  English 
houses  before  the  Dissolution.  St  Francis  gave  the  nuns  no  rule, 
but  only  a  "  Form  of  Life  "  and  a  "  Last  Will,"  each  only  five 
lines  long,  and  coming  to  no  more  than  an  inculcation  of  his  idea 
of  evangelical  poverty.  Something  more  than  this  became 
necessary  as  soon  as  the  institute  began  to  spread;  and  during 
Francis's  absence  in  the  East,  12 19,  his  supporter  Cardinal 
Hugolino  composed  a  rule  which  made  the  Franciscan  nuns 
practically  a  species  of  imduly  strict  Benedictines,  St  Francis's 
special  characteristics  being  eliminated.  St  Clara  made  it  her 
life  work  to  have  this  rule  altered,  and  to  get  the  Franciscan 
character  of  the  Second  Order  restored;  in  1247  a  "  Second 
Rule  "  was  approved  which  went  a  long  way  towards  satisfying 


her  desires,  and  finally  in  1253  a  "  Third,"  which  practically  gave 
what  she  wanted.  This  rule  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Rule 
of  the  Clares  ";  it  is  one  of  great  poverty,  seclusion  and  austerity 
of  Ufe.  Most  of  the  convents  adopted  it,  but  several  clung  to 
that  of  1 247 .  To  bring  about  conformity,  St  Bonaventura,  while 
general  (1264),  obtained  papal  permission  to  modify  the  rule  of 
1253,  somewhat  mitigating  its  austerities  and  allowing  the 
convents  to  have  fixed  incomes, — thus  assimilating  them  to  the 
Conventual  Franciscans  as  opposed  to  the  Spirituals.  This  rule 
was  adopted  in  many  convents,  but  many  more  adhered  to  the 
strict  rule  of  1 253 .  Indeed  a  counter- tendency  towards  a  greater 
strictness  set  in,  and  a  number  of  reforms  were  initiated,  intro- 
ducing an  appalling  austerity  of  life.  The  most  important  of 
these  reforms  were  the  Coletines  (St  Colette,  c,  1400)  and  the 
Capucines  (c,  1540;  see  Capuchins).  The  half-dozen  forms  of 
the  Franciscan  rule  for  women  here  mentioned  are  still  in  use  in 
different  convents,  and  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  religious 
institutes  for  women  based  on  the  rule  of  the  Tertiaries.  By  the 
term  "  Poor  Clares  "  the  Coletine  nuns  are  now  commonly 
understood;  there  are  various  convents  of  these  nuns,  as  of  other 
Franciscans,  in  England  and  Ireland.  Franciscan  nuns  have 
always  been  very  numerous;  there  are  now  about  150  convents  of 
the  various  observances  of  the  Second  Order,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  besides  innumerable  institutions  of  Tertiaries. 

See  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres  relieieux  (1792),  vii.  cc.  25*28  and 
38-42 ;  Wetzer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlexikon  (2nd  ed.),  art.  Clara  " ; 
Max  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen  (1896),  i.  ^§  47,  48, 
who  gives  references  to  all  the  literature.  For  a  scientific  stuay 
of  the  beginnings  see  Lempp,  "  Die  Anf&nge  des  Klarissenordens 
in  Zeitschrift  far  Kirchengeschichte,  xiii.  (1892),  181  ff.      (E.  C.  B.) 

CLARET  (from  the  Fr.  vin  claret,  mod.  clairet^  wine  of  a  light 
clear  colour,  from  Lat.  clarus,  clear),  the  English  name  for  the  red 
Bordeaux  wines.  The  term  was  originally  used  in  France  for 
light-yellow  or  light-red  wines,  as  distinguished  from  the  vins 
rouges  and  the  vins  Hancs;  later  it  was  applied  to  red  wines 
generally,  but  is  rarely  used  in  French,  and  never  with  the 
particular  English  meaning  (see  Wine). 

CLARETIE,  JULES  ARSliNE  ARNAUO  (1840-  ),  French 
man  of  letters  and  director  of  the  Th6&tre  Frangais,  was  bom  at 
Limoges  on  the  3rd  of  December  1840.  After  studying  at  the 
lyc6e  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  he  became  an  active  journalist,  achiev- 
ing great  success  as  dramatic  critic  to  the  Figaro  and  to  the 
Opinion  naiionaU.  He  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  during 
the  Franco-German  War,  and  during  the  Commune  acted  as  staff- 
officer  in  the  National  Guard.  In  1885 1^^  became  director  of  the 
Th^itre  Frangais,  and  from  that  time  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to 
its  administration.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1888,  and  took  his  seat  in  Feburaiy  1889,  being  received  by 
Ernest  Renan.  The  long  list  of  his  works  includes  Histoire  de  la 
fivolution  de  1870-1871  (new  ed.,  5  vok.,  1875-1876);  Cinq  ans 
aprhs;  V Alsace  et  la  Lorraine  depuis  Vannexum  (1876);  some 
annual  volumes  of  reprints  of  his  articles  in  the  weekly  press, 
entitled  La  Vie  d  Paris;  La  Vie  modeme  au  thSdire  (1868-1869); 
Molitre,  sa  vie  et  son  cBuvre  (187 1);  Histoire  de  la  lUtirature 
franqaise,  goo-igoo  (2nd  ed.  1905);  Candidal!  (1887),  a  novel  of 
contemporaiy  life;  Brickanteau,  conUdien  franqais  (1896); 
several  plays,  some  of  which  are  based  on  novels  of  his  own — Les 
Muscadins{iS*/4) ,  Le  Regiment  de  Champagne^  187 7) ,  Les  Mirabeau 
(1879),  Monsieur  le  ministre  (1883),  and  others;  and  the  opera. 
La  Navarraise,  based  on  his  novel  La  Cigarette,  and  written  with 
Henri  Cain  to  the  music  of  Massenet.  La  Navarraise  was  first 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  (Jime  1894)  with  Mme  Calv6  in  the 
part  of  Anita.  His  CEuvres  complHes  were  published  in  1897-* 
1904. 

CLARI,  GIOVANNI  CARLO  MARIA,  ItaHan  musical  com- 
poser, chapel-master  at  Pistoia,  was  bom  at  Pisa  about  the  year 
1669.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  the  most 
celebrated  pupil  of  Colonna,  chapel-master  of  S.  Petronio,  at 
Bologna.  He  became  maestro  di  cappeUa  at  Pistoia  about  171 2,  at 
Bologna  in  1720,  and  at  Pisa  in  1736.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1745.  The  works  by  which  Clari  distinguished 
himself  pre-eminently  are  his  vocal  duets  and  trios,  with  a  basso 
continuo,  published  between  1 740  and  1 747 .    These  compositions, 
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which  combine  graceful  melody  with  contrapuntal  teaming,  were 
much  admired  by  Cherubini.  Tbeyappeartahave  been  admired 
by  Handel  also,  since  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  appropriations 
(rem  them.  Clan  composed  one  opera,  II  Savio  dtHrante, 
produced  at  Bologna  in  1695,  and  a  large  quantity  of  church 
muuc,  several  specimens  of  which  were  printed  in  Novello's 
FUtimtliam  Music. 

CLARINA,  a  compararively  new  instrument  of  the  wood- wind 
class  (although  actually  made  of  metal),  a  hybrid  possessing 
characteristics  of  both  oboe  and  clarinet.  The  clarina  was 
invented  by  W.  Meckel  of  Biebrich-am-Rhein,  and  has  been  used 
since  iSgi  at  the  Festspielhaus,  Bayreuth,  in  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Hobtrompete  made  according  to  Wagner's 
instructions.  Theclarina  has  been  found  more  practicaland  more 
effective  in  producing  the  desired  tone-colour.  The  clarina  is  a 
metal  instrument  with  the  conical  bore  and  fingering  of  the  oboe 
and  the  clarinet  single-reed  mouthpiece.     The  compass  of  the 


instrament  is  as  shown,  and  it  stands  in  the  key  of  Bt>.  Like  the 
clarinet,  the  clarina  is  a  transposing  instrument,  for  which  the 
music  must  be  written  in  a  key  a  tone  higher  than  that  of  the 
composition.  The  timbre  resulting  from  the  combination  of 
conical  bore  and  single-reed  mouthpiece  has  in  the  lowest 
register  affinities  with  the  cor  anglais,  in  the  middle  with  the 
saxophone,  and  in  the  highest  with  the  clarinet.  Other 
German  orchestras  have  followed  the  example  of  Bayreuth. 
The  clarina  has  also  been  found  very  effective  as  a  solo 
instrument.  (K.  S.) 

CLARINET,  or  Claxionet  (Fr.  clarineUe;  Ger.  ClarinetU, 
Klarinett;  Ital.  clarinetta,  ckiarinetto),  a  wood-wind  instrument 
having  a  cylindrical  bore  and  played  by  means  of  a  single-reed 
mouthpiece.  The  word  "  clarinet  "  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
darinetto,  a  diminutive  of  clarino,  the  Italian  for  (i)  the  soprano 
tnmipet,  (a)  the  highest  register  of  the  instrument,  (3)  the 
trumpet  played  musically  without  the  blare  of  the  martial 
instrument.  The  word  "  clarionet  "  is  similarly  derived  from 
"  clarion,"  the  English  equivalent  of  c/ortno.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  name  clarinet  or  darinetto  was  bestowed  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  in  timbre  between  the  high  registers  of  the  clarino 
and  clarinet.  By  adding  the  speaker-hole  to  the  old  chalumeau, 
J.  C.  Denner  gave  it  an  additional  compass  based  on  the  over- 
blowing of  the  harmonic  twelfth,  and  consisting  of  an  octave  and 
a  half  of  harmonics,  which  received  the  name  of  darino,  while 
the  lower  register  retained  the  name  of  chalumeau.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  also  in  favour  of  another  suggested  deriva- 
tion from  the  Italian  chiarina,  the  name  for  reed  instruments  and 
the  equivalent  for  tibia  and  aulos.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  in  Italy  darinetto,  the  diminutive  of  darino,  would.be 
masculine,  whereas  chiarinetta  or  darinelta  would  be  feminine,'  as 
in  Doppelmayr's  account  of  the  invention  written  in  1 730.  The 
word  "  clarinet  "  is  sometimes  used  in  a  generic  sense  to  denote 
the  whole  family,  which  consists  of  the  clarinet,  or  diseant 
corresponding  to  the  violin,  oboe,  &c.;  the  alto  clarinet  in  E; 
the  basset  horn  in  F  iq.v.);  the  bass  clarinet  (g.n.),  and  the 
pedal  clarinet  (q.v.). 

The  modern  clarinet  consists  of  five  (or  four)  separate  pieces: 
(i)  the  mouthpiece;  (a)  the  bulb;  (3)  the  upper  middle  joint,  or 
left-hand  joint;  (4)  the  lower  middle  joint,  or  right-hand  joint' ; 
(s)  the  bell;  which  (the  bell  excepted)  when  joined  together,  form 
a  tube  with  a  continuous  cylindrical  bore,  2  ft.  or  more  in  length, 
according  to  the  pitch  of  the  instrument.  The  mouthpiece, 
including  the  beating  or  single-reed  common  to  the  whole 
clarinet  family,  has  the  appearance  of  a  beak  with  the  point 
bevelled  oS  and  thinned  at  the  edge  to  correspond  with  the  end  of 

>  See  Gottfried  Weber's  objection  to  this  derivation  in  "  tJber 
Clarinette  und  Basaet-horn,"  CauUia  (Mainz,  1839),  vol.  xL  pp.  36 
and  37.  note. 

•  Nob.  3  and  4  are  sonietimes  made  in  one,  aa  for  instance  in 
Messrs  Rudall,  Carte  &  Company's  modification,  the  Klussmaon 


the  reed  shaped  like  a  spatula.     The  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece 
(£g.  2)  is  flattened  in  ordn  to  form  a  table  for  the  support  of  the 
reed  which  is  adjusted  thereon  with  great  nicety,  allowing  just 
the  amount  of  play  requisite  to  set  in  vibration 
the  column  of  air  within  the  tube. 

The  mouthpiece,  which  is  subject  to  con- 
tinual fluctuations  of  dampness  and  dryness, 
and  to  changes  of  temperature,  requires  to  be 
made  of  a  material  having  great  powers  of 
resistance,  such  as  cocus  wood,  ivory  or 
vulcanite,  which  are  mostly  used  for  the 
purpose  in  England.  A  longitudinal  aperture 
I  in.  long  and  )  in.  wide,  communicating  with 
the  bore,  is  cut  in  the  table  and  covered  by 
the  reed.  The  aperture  is  thus  closed  except 
towards  the  point,  where,  for  the  distance  of 
I  to  1  in.,  the  reed  is  thinned  and  the  table 
curves  backwards  towards  the  point,  leaving 
a  gap  between  the  ends  of  the  mouthpiece  and 
of  the  reed  of  i  mm.  or  about  the  thickness  of 
a  sixpence  for  the  B  flat  clarinet.  The  curve 
of  the  table  and  the  size  of  the  gap  are  there- 
fore of  considerable  importance.  The  reed  is 
cut  from  a  joint  of  the  Ariuido  donax  or  sativa, 
which  grows  wild  in  the  regions  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  A  flat  slip  of  the  reed  is 
cut,  flattened  on  one  side  and  thinned  to  a 
very  delicate  edge  on  the  other.  At  first  the 
reed  was  fastened  to  the  table  by  means  of 
many  turns  of  a  fine  waxed  cord.  The  metal 
band  adjusted  by  means  of  two  screws,  known 
as  the  "  ligature,"  was  introduced  about  1817 
by  Ivan  MUller.  The  reed  is  set  in  vibration 
by  the  breath  of  the  performer,  and  being 
flexible  it  beats  against  the  talile,  opening 
and  closing  the  gap  at  a  rate  depending  on 
the  rate  of  the  vibrations  it  sets  up  in  the 
air  column,  this  rate  varying  according  to  the 
length  of  the  coluom  as  determined  by  opening 
the  lateral  holes  and  keys.  A  cylindrical  tube 
played  by  means  of  a  reed  has  the  acoustic 
properties  of  a  stoptped  pipe,  i.e.  the  funda- 
mental tone  produced  by  the  tube  is  an  Fig.  i.— Clarinet 
octave  lower  than  the  corresponding  tone  of  (Albert  Model). 
an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length,  and  over- 
blows a  twelfth;  whereas  tubes  having  a  conical  bore  like  the 
oboe,  and  played  by  means  of  a  reed,  speak  as  open  pipes  and 
overblow  an  octave.  This  forms  the  fundamental  difierence 
between  the  instruments  of  the  oboe  and 
clarinet  families.  Wind  instruments  de- 
pending upon  lateral  holes  for  the  produc- 
tion of  their  scale  must  either  have  as 
many  holes  pierced  in  the  bore  as  they 
require  notes,  or  make  use  of  the  property 
possessed  by  the  air-column  of  dividing 
into  harmonics  or  partials  of  the  funda- 
mental tones.  Twenty  to  twenty-two 
holes  is  the  number  generally  accepted  as 
the  practical  limit  for  the  clarinet;  beyond 
that  number  the  fingering  and  mechanism 
become  too  complicated.  The  compass  of 
the  clarinet  is  therefore  extended  through 
the  medium  of  the  harmonic  overtones. 
In  stopped  pipes  a  node  is  formed  near  the  position  of  the 
the  mouthpiece,  and  they  are  therefore  only  ^'^  inside; 
able  to  produce  the  uneven  harmonics,  such  ^|f 
as  the  ist,  3rd,  sth,  7th,  &c.,  correspond- 
ing to  the  fundamental,  and  the  diatonic  intervals  of  the  5th 
one  octave  above,  and  of  the  3rd  and  7th  two  octaves  above  the 
fundamental.  By  pressing  the  reed  with  the  lip  near  the  base 
where  it  is  thicker  and  stiSer,  and  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
breath,  the  air-column  is  forced  to  divide  and  to  sound  the 
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harmonics,  a  principle  well  understood  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  playing  upon  the  aulos  and  tibia.^  This  is 
easier  to  accomplish  with  the  double  reed  than  with  the  beating 
reed;  in  fact  with  a  tube  of  wide  diameter,  such  as  that  of  the 
modern  clarinet,  it  would  not  be  possible  by  this  means  alone 
to  do  justice  to  the  tone  of  the  instrument  or  to  the  music  now 
written  for  it.  The  bore  of  the  aulos  was  very  much  narrower 
than  that  of  the  clarinet. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  production  of  the  harmonic  notes 
on  the  clarinet,  a  small  hole,  closed  by  means  of  a  key  and  called 
the  "  speaker,"  is  bored  near  the  mouthpiece.  By  means  of 
this  small  hole  the  air-column  is  placed  in  communication  with 
the  external  atmosphere,  a  ventral  segment  is  formed,  and  the 
air-column  divides  into  three  equal  parts,  producing  a  triple 
number  of  vibrations  resulting  in  the  third  note  of  the  harmonic 
series,  at  an  interval  of  a  twelfth  above  the  fundamental.*  In  a 
wind  instrument  with  lateral  holes  the  fundamental  note  corre- 
sponding to  any  particular  hole  is  produced  when  all  the  holes 
below  that  hole  are  open  and  it  itself  and  all  above  it  are  closed, 
the  effective  length  of  the  resonating  tube  being  shortened  as 
each  of  the  closed  holes  is  successively  uncovered.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  complete  chromatic  scale  on  the  clarinet  at  least  eighteen 
holes  are  required.  This  series  produces  with  the  bell-note  a 
succession  of  nineteen  semitones,  giving  the  range  of  a  twelfth 
and  known  as  the  fundamental  scale  or  chalumeau  register,  so 
called,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  the  compass  (without  chromatic 
semitones)  of  the  more  primitive  predecessor  of  the  clarinet, 
known  as  the  chalumeau,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  shawm  or  schalmey  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  fundamental  scale  of  the  modern  clarinet  in  C  extends  from 


? 


The  next  octave  and  a  half  is  obtained  by  opening 


the  speaker  key,  whereby  each  of  the  fundamental  notes  is  repro- 
duced a  twelfth  higher;  the  bell-note  thus  jumps  from  £  to  Bif, 
the  first  key  gives  instead  of  F  its  twelfth  C#,  and  no  on,  extending 


the  compass  to 


I 


which  ends  the  natural  compass  of  the 


instrument,  although  a  skilful  performer  may  obtain  another  octave 
by  cross-fingering.  The  names  of  the  holes  and  keys  on  the 
clarinet  are  derived  not  from  the  notes  of  the  fundamental 
scale,  but  from  the  name  of  the  twelfth  produced  by  overblowing 
with  the  speaker  key  open;  for  instance,  the  first  key  near 
the  bell  is  known  not  as  the  E  key  but  as  the  Bif.  The  use  of 
the  speaker  key  forms  the  greatest  technical  difficulty  in  learning 
to  play  the  clarinet,  on  account  of  the  thumb  having  to  do  double 
duty,  closing  one  hole  and  raising  the  lever  of  the  speaker  key 
simultaneously.  In  a  clarinet  designed  by  Richard  Carte  this 
difficulty  was  ingeniously  overcome  by  placing  the  left  thumb-hole 
towards  the  front,  and  closing  it  by  a  thumb-lever  or  with  a  ring 
action  by  the  first  or  second  finger  dJF  the  left  hand,  thus  leaving  the 
thumb  free  to  work  the  speaker  key  alone. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  ancient  Greeks  understood 
the  advantage  of  a  speaker-hole,  which  they  called  SyrinXf  for 
facilitating  the  production  of  harmonics  on  the  aulos.  The  credit 
of  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  fact  is  due  to  A.  A.  Howard,' 
of  Harvard  University;  it  explains  many  passages  in  the  classics 
which  before  were  obscure  fsee  Aulos).  Plutarch  relates*  that 
Telephanes  of  Megara  was  so  mcensed  with  the  syrinx  that  he  never 
allowed  his  instrument-makers  to  place  one  on  any  of  his  auloi;  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  absent  himself,  principally  on  account  of  the 
syrinx,  from  the  Pythian  games.  Telephanes  was  a  great  virtuoso 
who  scorned  the  use  of  a  speaker-hole,  being  able  to  obtain  his  har- 
monics on  the  aulos  by  the  mere  control  of  lips  and  teeth. 

The  modern  clarinet  has  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  kevs,  some  being 
normally  open  and  others  closed.  In  order  to  understand  why, 
when  once  the  idea  of  adding  keys  to  the  chalumeau  had  been 
conceived,  the  number  rose  so  slowly,  keys  beins;  added  one  or  two 
at  a  time  by  makers  of  various  nationalities  at  long  intervals,  it  is 

*  Aristotle  (de  Audit.  802  b  18,  and  804  a)  and  Porphyry  (ed. 
Wallis,  pp.  24^  and  252)  mention  that  if  the  performer  presses  the 
zeuge  (mouthpiece)  or  the  glottai  (reeds)  of  the  pipes,  a  sharper  tone 
is  produced. 

*Cf.  V.  C.  Mahillon,  jSUments  d'acousHque  musicaU  et  instrU" 
tnentale  (Brussels,  1874),  p.  161 ;  and  Fr.  2amminer,  Die  Musik 
und  die  musikalischen  Instrumente  in  ihrer  Beziehung  zu  den  Gesetzen 
der  Akustik  .  .  .  (Giessen,  1855),  pp.  297  and  208. 

■  **  The  Aulos  or  Tibia,"  Harvard  Studies,  iv.  (Boston,  1893). 

*DeMusica,  1138. 


necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  boring  holes  in  the  side  of  a 
cylindrical  tube.  If  it  were  possible  to  proceed  from  an  absolute 
theoretical  basis,  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty ;  there  are,  how- 
ever, practical  reasons  which  make  this  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
According  to*  V.  Mahillon,*  the  theoretical  length  of  a  Bt?  clarinet 
(French  pitch  diapason  normal  A —435  vibrations),  is  39  cm.  when 
the  internal  diameter  of  the  bore  measures  exactly  1*4  cm.  Any 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  bore  for  a  given  lengtn 
of  tube  raises  the  pitch  pro{>ortionally  and  in  the  same  way  a  decrease 
lowers  it.  A  bore  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  length  facilitates  the 
production  of  the  harmonics,  which  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the 
aulos  was  made  with  a  very  narrow  diameter,  and  produced  such 
deep  notes  in  proportion  to  its  length.  In  determining  the  position 
of  the  holes  along  the  tube,  the  thickness  of  the  wood  to  be  pierced 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  length  of  the  passage  from 
the  main  bore  to  the  outer  air  adds  to  the  length  of  the  resonating 
column ;  as,  however,  the  clarinet  tube  is  reckoned  as  a  closed  one, 
only  half  the  extra  length  must  be  taken  into  account.  When  placed 
in  Its  correct  theoretical  position,  a  hole  should  have  its  diameter 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  main  bore,  which  is  the  ideal  condition 
for  obtaining  a  full,  rich  tone;  it  is,  however,  feasible  to  give  the 
hole  a  smaller  diameter,  altering  its  position  by  placing  it  nearer 
the  mouthpiece.  These  laws,  which  were  likewise  known  to  the 
Greeks  ana  Romans,*  had  to  be  rediscovered  by  experience  in  the 
1 8th  and  19th  centuries,  during  which  the  mechanism  of  the  key 
system  was  repeatedly  improved.  Due  consideration  havii^  been 
given  to  these  points,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  stopping  of  the  seven  open  holes  leaves  only  the  two  little  fingers 
(the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  being  in  the  ordinary  clarinet  engaged 
in  supporting  the  instrument)  free  at  all  times  for  key  service, 
the  other  fingers  doing  duty  when  momentarily  disengaged.  The 
fingering  of  the  clarinet  is  the  most  difficult  of  any  instrument  in 
the  orchestra,  for  it  differs  in  all  four  octaves  of  its  compass.  Once 
mastered,  however,  it  is  the  same  for  all  clarinets,  the  music  being 
always  written  in  the  key  of  C. 

The  actual  tonality  of  the  clarinet  is  determined  by  the  diatonic 
scale  produced  when,  starting  with  keys  untouched  and  finger  and 
thumb-holes  closed,  the  fingers  are  raised  one  by  one  from  the  holes. 
In  the  Bb  clarinet,  the  real  sounds  thus  produced  are 
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being  part  of  the  scale  of  Bb  major.     By  the  closing  of  two  open 
keys,  the  lower  E\?  and  D  are  added. 

The  following  are  the  various  sizes  of  clarinets  with  the  key  proper 
to  each : 

£b,  a  minor  third  above  the  C  clarinet. 

Bb,  a  tone  below  „ 

The  high  F,  4  tones  above  „ 

The  D,  I  tone  above  „ 

The  low  G,  a  fourth  below  „ 

The  A,  a  minor  third  below 

The  Bif  I  semitone  below    ,.  „ 

The  alto  clarinet  in  Eb,  a  fiith  below  the  Bb  clarinet. 

The  tenor  or  basset  horn,  in  F,  a  fifth  below  the  C  clarinet. 

The  bass  clarinet  in  Bb,  an  8^  below  that  in  Bb. 

The  pedal  clarinet  in  Bb,  an  8^®  below  the  bass  clarinet. 

The  clarinets  in  Bb  and  A  are  used  in  the  orchestra;  those  in 
C  and  Eb  in  military  bands. 

History. — Although  the  single  beating-reed  associated  with 
the  instruments  of  the  clarinet  family  has  been  traced  in  ancient 
E^ypt,  the  double  reed,  characteristic  of  the  oboe  family,  being 
of  simpler  construction,  was  probably  of  still  greater  antiquity. 
An  ancient  Egyptian  pipe  found  in  a  mummy-case  and  now 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Turin  was  found  to  contain  a  beating- 
reed  sunk  3  in.  below  the  end  of  the  pipe,  which  is  the  principle 
of  the  di'one.  It  would  appear  that  the  double  chalumeau, 
called  arghoul  (g.v.)  by  the  modem  Egyptians,  was  known  in 
ancient  Egypt,  although  it  was  not  perhaps  in  common  use. 
The  Mus^e  Guimet  possesses  a  copy  of  a  fresco  from  the  tombs  at 
Saqqarah  (executed  under  the  direction  of  Mariette  Bey)  as- 
signed to  the  4th  or  5th  dynasty,  on  which  is  shown  a  concert 
with  dancing;  the  instruments  used  are  two  harps,  the  long 
oblique  flute  "  nay,"  blown  from  the  end  without  any  mouthpiece 
or  embouchure,  and  an  instrument  identified  as  an  arghoul  ^ 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  160  et  seq.;  and  Wilhelm  Altenburg,  Die  Klarinette 
(Heilbronn,  1904),  p.  0,  who  refers  to  Mahillon. 

•  See  Macrobius,  Comm.  in  somnium  Scipionis,  ii.  4.  5  "  nee 
secus  probamus  in  tibiis  de  quarum  foraminibus  vicinis  inflantis 
ori  sonus  acutus  emittitur,  de  longinquis  autem  et  termino  proximis, 
gravior :  item  acutior  per  patentiora  foramina,  gravior  per  angusta." 

'^See  Victor  Loret,  VAgypte  au  temps  des  Pharaons — la  vie,  la 
science,  et  Vart  (Paris,  1889),  illustration  p.  139  and  p.  143.  The 
author  gives  no  information  about  this  fresco  except  thiat  it  is  in  the 
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from  its  resemblance  to  the  modem  instrument  of  the  same 
name.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  illustration  of  the  ancient 
double  chalumeau  yet  found  in  Egypt,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  hieroglyph  occurring  also  once  only,  i,e.  the  sign  read  As-^i, 
consisting  of  a  cylindrical  pipe  with  a  beak  mouthpiece  boimd 
round  with  a  cord  tied  in  a  bow.  The  bow  is  taken  to  indicate 
the  double  parallel  pipes  bound  together;  the  same  sign  without 
the  bow  occurs  frequently  and  is  read  Morit^  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  generic  name  f o|:  reed  wind  instruments.  The  beating- 
reed  was  probably  introduced  into  classic  Greece  from  Egypt  or 
Asia  Minor.  A  few  ancient  Greek  instruments  are  extant,  five 
of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  as  nearly  cylindri- 
cal as  would  be  the  natural  growing  reed  itself.  The  probability 
is  that  both  single  and  double  reeds  were  at  times  used  with  the 
Greek  aulos  and  the  Roman  tibia.  V.  Mahillon  and  A.  A. 
Howard  of  Harvard  have  both  obtained  facsimiles  of  actiial 
instruments,  some  found  at  Pompeii  and  now  deposited  in  the 
museum  at  Naples,  and  others  in  the  British  Museum.  Experi- 
ments made  with  these  instruments,  whose  original  mouthpieces 
have  perished,  show  that  with  pipes  of  such  narrow  diameter 
the  fundamental  scale  and  pitch  are  the  same  whether  sounded 
by  means  of  a  single  or  of  a  double  reed,  but  the  modem  combina- 
tion of  single  reed  and  cylindrical  tube  alone  gives  the  full 
piure  tone  quality.  The  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
article  Aulos.^  The  Roman  tibia,  if  moniunents  can  be  trusted, 
sometimes  had  a  beak-shaped  mouthpiece,  as  for  instance  that 
attached  to  a  pipe  discovered  at  Pompeii,  or  that  shown  in  a 
scene  on  Trajan's  colunm.^  It  is  probable  that  when,  at  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  instmmental  music  was  placed 
by  the  cJiurch  under  a  ban — ^and  the  tibia  mcure  especially  from 
its  association  with  every  form  of  licence  and  moral  depravity — 
this  instrument,  sharing  the  common  fate,  survived  chiefly  among 
itinerant  musicians  who  carried  it  into  western  Europe,  where 
it  was  preserved  from  complete  extinction.  An  instrument 
of  difficult  technique  requiring  an  advanced  knowledge  of 
acoustics  was  not,  however,  likely  to  flourish  or  even  to  be 
understood  among  nations  whose  culture  was  as  yet  in  its 
infancy. 

The  tide  of  culture  from  the  Byzantine  empire  filtered  through 
to  the  south  and  west,  leaving  many  traces;  a  fresh  impetus 
was  received  from  the  east  through  the  Arabs;  and  later,  as  a 
result  of  the  Crusades,  the  protot3^e  of  the  clarinet,  together 
with  the  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  making  the  instru- 
ment and  playing  upon  it,  may  have  been  re-introduced  through 
any  one  or  all  of  these  sources.  However  this  may  be,  the 
instrument  was  during  the  Carolingian  period  identified  with 
the  tibia  of  the  Romans  until  such  time  as  the  new  western 
civilization  ceased  to  be  content  to  go  back  to  classical  Rome  for 
its  models,  and  began  to  express  itself,  at  first  naively  and 
awkwardly,  as  the  nth  century  dawned.  The  name  then 
changed  to  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek  kalafnos,  assuming  an 
almost  bewildering  variety  of  forms,  of  which  the  commonest 
are  chalemie,  chalumeau,  schalmey,  scalmejre,  shawm,  calemel, 
kalemele.'*  The  derivation  of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a 
Byzantine  rather  than  an  Arab  source  for  the  revival  of  the 
instruments  which  formed  the  inrototype  of  both  oboe  and 
clarinet,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  instruments  with 
a  conical  bore — more  especially  those  played  by  a  reed — are 
primarily  of  Asiatic  origin.    At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century 

Mus6e  Guimet.     It  is  probably  identical  with  the  second  of  the 
mural  paintings  described  on  p.  190  of  Peiii  guide  ^ustrS  au  Musee 
Guimet,  par  L.  de  Milloue. 
*  See  Victor  Loret,  **  Les  flOtes  6gyptiennes  antiques,"  Journal 


asiaiique  {p3Lns,  1889),  [8],  xiv.  pp.  129,  130,  132. 

udy  ( 
Studies,  vol.  iv.  (Boston,  1893);  F.  C.  Gevaert,  Musique  de  Vanti- 


*  S^  also  A.  A.  Howard,  "  Study  on  the  Aulos  or  Tibia,"  Harvard 


quits ;  Carl  von  Jan,  article  **  Floete "  in  August  baumeister's 
uenkmdler  des  klassischen  Alterthums  (Leipzig,  1 884-1 888),  vol.  i.; 
Dr  Hugo  Riemann,  Handbuch  der  musikgesch,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  &c. 
(Leipzig,  1904) ;  all  of  whom  have  not  come  to  the  same  conclusions. 
*Wilhelm  Froehner,  La  Colonne  trajane  (Paris,  1872),  t.  ii.  pi.  76. 

**  Aveuc  aus  ert  vestus  Guis 
Ki  leur  cante  et  Kalemele, 
En  la  muse  au  grant  bourdon." 

J.  A.  U.  Scheler's  Trouvhes  beiges. 


in  France,  where  the  instrument  remained  a  special  favourite 
imtil  it  was  displaced  by  the  clarinet,  the  chalumeau  is  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  early  romances: — "  Tabars  et  chaiemiaux  et 
estrumens  sonner"  (Aye  d' Avignon,  v.  4137);  "  Grelles  et 
chelimiaus  et  buisines  bruians  "  {Gut  de  Baurgogn€,  v.  1374), 
&c.  By  the  end  of  the  Z3th  century,  the  German  equivalent 
Schalmey  app>ears  in  the  literature  of  that  country, — '*  Pusiinen 
und  Schalmeyen  schal  moht  niemen  da  gehoeren  wal  "  {Frauen- 
dienstf  492,  fol.  5,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein).  The  schakney  or 
shawm  is  frequently  represented  in  miniatures  from  the  13th 
century,  but  it  must  have  been  known  long  before,  since  it  was 
at  that  period  in  use  as  the  chaunter  of  the  bag-pipe  (q.v,), 
a  fully-developed  complex  instrument  which  presupposes  a 
separate  previous  existence  for  its  component  parts. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  single  and  double  reed  instruments  during  the 
early  middle  ages — if  indeed  the  single  reed  was  then  known  at 
all — ^for  the  derivatives  of  kalamos  were  applied  to  a  variety  of 
pipes.  The  first  clear  and  unmistakable  drawing  yet  found  of 
the  single  reed  occurs  in  Mersenne^s  Harmonie  unioerselle  (p.  282), 
where  the  primitive  reed  pipe  is  shown  with  the  beating-reed 
detached  from  the  tube  of  the  instrument  itself,  by  making  a 
lateral  slit  and  then  flitting  back  a  little  tongue  of  reed  towards 
a  knot.  Mersenne  calls  this  the  simplest  form  of  chalumeau  or 
wheat-stalk  {tuyau  de  bU).  It  is  evident  that  no  significance 
was  then  attached  to  the  form  of  the  vibrating  reed,  whether 
single  or  double,  for  Mersenne  and  other  writers  of  his  time 
call  the  chaunters  of  the  musette  and  comemuse  chalumeaux 
whether  they  are  of  cylindrical  or  of  conical  bore.  The  difference 
in  timbre  produced  by  the  two  kinds  of  reeds  was,  however, 
understood,  for  Mersenne  states  that  a  special  kind  of  cornemuse 
was  used  in  concert  with  the  hautitais  de  Poitou  (an  oboe  whose 
double  reed  was  enclosed  in  an  air  chamber)  and  was  distinguished 
from  the  shepherd's  comemuse  by  having  double  reeds  through- 
out, whereas  the  drones  of  the  latter  instrument  were  furnished 
with  beating  reeds.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  as  late  as  1636 
(the  date  at  which  Mersenne  wrote)  in  France  the  word  "  chalu- 
meau "  was  not  applied  to  the  instrument  transformed  some 
sixty  years  later  into  the  clarinet,  nor  was  it  applied  exclusively 
to  any  one  kind  of  pipe  except  when  acting  as  the  chaunter  of 
the  bagpipe,  and  that  independently  of  any  structural  charac- 
teristics. The  chaunter  was  still  called  dialimieau  in  1737.' 
Of  the  instrument  which  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  chalumeau, 
there  is  but  little  trace  in  Germany  or  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  r7th  century.  A  chalumeau  with  beak  moudxpiece  and 
characteristic  short  C3dindrical  tube  pierced  with  six  holes 
figures  among  the  musical  instruments  used  for  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  commemorated  by  a 
fine  series  of  plates,*  engraved  on  wood  by  Hans  Burgkmair, 
the  friend  and  colleague  of  A.  Dtirer.  On  the  same  plate  (No. 
79)  are  five  schalmeys  with  double  reeds  and  five  chalumeaux 
with  single-reed  beak  mouthpieces;  the  latter  instruments  were 
in  all  probability  made  in  the  Netherlands,  which  excelled  from 
the  1 2th  century  in  the  manufacture  of  all  musical  instruments. 
No  single-reed  instrument,  with  the  exception  of  the  regal  (q.v,), 
is  figured  by  8.  Virdung,^  M.  Agricola*  or  M.  Praetorius.*  ^ 

A  good  idea  of  the  primitive  chalumeau  may  be  gained  from  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  few  specimens  from  the  i6th  or  I7tb 
century  still  extant,  which  belonged  to  C6sare  Snoeck  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Military  Exhibition  in  London  in  1890.1^ 
The  tube  is  stopped  at  the  mouthpiece  end  by  a  natural  joint  of 

'  See  Ernest  Thoinan,  Les  Hotteierre  et  les  ChSdeville,  ciW)res 
facteurs  de  flUtes,  hautbois,  bassons  et  musettes  (Paris,  1894),  p.  15 
et  seq.,  and  MSthode  pour  la  musette^  &c.,  par  Hotteterre  le  Romain 
(Paris,  17^7). 

•  The  whole  series  of  135  plates  has  been  reproduced  in  Jahrb,  d, 
Samml,  des  Allerh.  Kaiserhauses  (Vienna,  1 883-1 884). 

^  Musica  getutscht  und  auszgezogen  (Basel,  151 1). 

•  Musica  instrumentaUs  Dnidsch  (Nuremberg,  1528  and  1545). 

>  S^rttagma  Musicum  (Wolfenbiittel,  16 18).  This  work  ana  those 
mentioned  in  the  two  previous  notes  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Ges. 
f.  Musikforschung  in  vols,  xi.,  xx.  and  xiii.  of  Publikationen  (Berlin). 

»  See  Descriptive  Catalogue,  by  Capt.  C.  R.  Day  (London,  1891), 
pi.  iv.  A  and  p.  no,  No.  221. 
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the  reed,  and  a  tongue  has  been  detached  just  under  ti^e  joint ; 
there  are  six  finger-holes  and  one  for  the  thumb.  An  instrument 
almost  identical  with  the  above,  but  with  a  rudimentary  bell, 

and  showing  plainly  the  detached  tongue,  is 

4  figured  by  Jost  Amman  in  1589.*    A  plate  in 

Diderot  and  d'Alembert's  EncyclopSdie^  shows  a 
less  primitive  instrument,  outwardly  cylindrical 
and  having  a  separate  mouthpiece  joint  and  a 
clarinet  reed  but  no  keys.  A  chalumeau  without 
keys,  but  consisting  apparently  of  three  joints — 
mouthpiece,  main  tube  and  bell, — is  figured  on 
the  title-page  of  a  musical  work*  dated  1690; 
it  is  very  similar  to  the  one  represented  in  fig.  3, 
(^)    except  that  only  six  holes  are  visible. 

In   his   biographical   notice   of  J.    Christian 
Denner  (1655-1707),  J.  G.  Doppelmayr*  states 
that    at    the    beginning   of   the    i8th    century 
"  Denner  invented  a  new  kind  of  pipe,  the  so- 
called  clarinet,  which  greatly  delighted  lovers  of 
music;  he  also  made  great  improvements  in  the 
stock  or  rackett-fagottos,  known  in  the  olden 
time  and  finally  also  in  the  chalumeaux."    It 
is     probable    that  the    improvements    in    the 
chalumeau  to  which  Doppelmayr  alludes  with- 
(b)    out  understanding  them  consisted  (a)  in  giving 
the  mouthpiece  the  shape  of  a  beak  and  adding 
a  separate  reed  tongue  as  in  that  of  the  modern 
clarinet,  unless  this  change  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  Netherlands,  the  country  which  the 
unremitting  labours  of  £.   van  der  Straeten^ 
have  revealed  as  taking  the  lead  in  Europe  from 
the  14th  to  the  i6th  century  in  the  construc- 
tion of  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds;  (b)  in 
aSd'd^?m^'s   the  boring  of  two  additional  holes  for  A  and  B 
EncydopSdU,)     near  the  mouthpiece  and  covering  them  with 
Fig.  3.        two  keys;  (c)  in  replacing  the  long  cylindrical 
1767^"'    nio^t^P"®^®  ]6mt  by  a  bulb,  thus  restoring  one 
(a)  Front,         of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  tibia,*  known 
\b)  Back  view,  as  the  (SKpuos,     There  are  a  few  of  these  improved 

chalumeaux  in  existence,  two  being  in  the 
Bavarian  national  museum  at  Munich,  the  one  in  high  A,  in  a  bad 
state  of  preservation,  the  second  in  C,  marked  J.  C.  Denner,  of 
which  V.  Mahillon  has  made  a  facsimile^  for  the  museimi  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire.  There  are  two  keys  and  eight  holes; 
the  first  consists  of  two  small  holes  on  the  same  level  giving  a 
semitone  if  only  one  be  closed.  If  the  thumb-key  be  left  open, 
the  sounds  of  the  fundamental  scale  (shown  in  the  black  notes 
below)  rise  a  twelfth  to  form  the  second  register  (the  white  notes) 

f^        ^o        ***       w 
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This  early  clarinet  or  improved  chalumeau  has  a  clarinet  mouth- 
piece, but  no  bulb;  it  measures  50  cm.  (20  in.),  whereas  the  one  in 
A  mentioned  above  is  only  28  cm.  in  length,  the  long  cylindrical 
tube  between  mouthpiece  and  key-joint,  afterwards  turned  into 
the  bulb,  being  absent.  Mahillon  was  probably  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  so-called  invention  of  the  clarinet  by  J.  C.  Denner 
consisted  in  providing  a  device — the  speaker-key — to  facilitate 
the  production  of  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental.  Can  we  be 
sure  that  the  same  result  was  not  obtained  on  the  old  chalumeau 

*  Wappenbuch,  p.  iii,  "  Musica." 

*  Pans,  1767,  vol.  v.  "  Planches,"  pi.  ix.  20,  21,  22. 

'  Dr  Theofilo  Muffat,  "  Componimenti  musicali  per  il  cembalo," 
in  Denkmdler  d.  Tankunst  in  OsUrreich,  Bd.  iii. 

*  Historische  Nachricht  von  den  Niimbergischen  Mathematicis  u. 
KunsUern,  &c.  (Nuremberg,  1730),  p.  305. 

*  Histaire  de  lamusique  aux  Pays  Bos  avant  le  XIX*  stkle. 

*  For  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  Pompeii  tibiae,  see  Capt.  C.  R. 
Day,  op.  cU.  pi.  iv.  C.  and  p.  100. 

'^Catalogue  descriptif  (Ghent,  1896),  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  No.  911,  where 
an  illustration  is  given.  See  al»o  Capt.  C.  K.  Day,  op.  cit.  pi.  iv. 
B  and  Errata  where  the  description  is  printed. 


before  Veys  were  added,  by  partially  uncovering  the  hole  for  the 
thumb  ? 

The  Berlin  musemn  possesses  an  early  clarinet  with  two  keys, 
marked  J.  B.  Oberlender,  derived  from  the  Snoeck  collection. 
Paul  de  Wit's  coUection  has  a  similar  specimen  by  Enkelmer. 
The  Brussels  Conservatoire  possesses  clarinets  with  two  keys  by 
Flemish  makers,  G.  A.  Rottenburgh  and  J.  B.  Willems';  the 
latter,  with  a  small  bulb  and  bell,  is  in  G  a  fifth  above  the  C 
clarinet.  The  next  improvements  in  the  clarinet,  made  in  1720, 
are  due  to  J.  Denner,  probably  a  son  of  J.  C.  Denner.  They 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  bell  and  in  the  removal  of  the 
speaker-hole  and  key  nearer  the  mouthpiece,  involving  the 
reduction  of  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  The  effect  of  this  change  of 
position  was  to  turn  the  B^  into  Bb,  for  J.  Denner  introduced  into 
the  hole,  nearly  as  far  as  the  axis  of  the  bore,  a  small  metal 
drainage  tube^  for  the  moisture  of  the  breath.  In  the  modem 
clarinet,  the  same  result  is  attained  by  raising  this  little  tube 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  main  tube,  placing  a  key  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  bending  the  lever.  In  order  to  produce  the  missing 
Bif,  J.  Denner  lengthened  the  tube  and  pierced  another  hole,  the 
low  E,  covered  by  an  op)en  key  with  a  long  lever  which,  when 
closed,  gives  the  desired  B  as  its  twelfth,  thus  forming  a  connexion 
between  the  two  registers.  A  clarinet  with  three  keys,  of  similar 
construction  (about  1750),  marked  J.  W.  Kenigsperger,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Bavarian  national  museum,  at  Munich.  Another 
in  Bb  marked  Lindner  ^^  belongs  to  the  collection  at  Brussels. 
About  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  the  number  of  keys  was 
raised  to  five,  some  say"  by  Barthold  Fritz  of  Brunswick 


(1697-1766),  who  added  keys  for  C#  and  D#.    4—^ 


I*    IP 

According  to  Altenburg"  the  Eb  or  D#  key  is  due  to  the  virtuoso 
Joseph  Beer  (1744-1811).  The  sixth  key  was  added  about  1790 
by  the  celebrated  French  virtuoso  Xavier  Lef6bure  (or  Lef^vre), 


and  produced  G#. 


i 


Anton  Stadler  and  his  brother, 


both  clarinettists  in  the  Vienna  court  orchestra  and  instrument- 
makers,  are  said  to  have  lengthened  the  tube  of  the  Bb  clarinet, 
extending  the  compass  down  to  C  (real  sound  Bb).  It  was  for 
the  Stadler  brothers  that  Mozart  wrote  his  quintet  for  strings, 
with  a  fine  obbligato  for  the  clarinet  in  A  (1789),  and  the  clarinet 
concerto  with  orchestra  in  1791. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  clarinet  in  1 3 10  when  Ivan 
Muller,  then  living  in  Paris,  carried  the  number  of  keys  up  to 
thirteen,  and  made  several  structural  improvements  already 
mentioned,  which  gave  us  the  modern  instrument  and  in- 
augurated a  new  era  in  the  construction  and  technique  of  the 
clarinet.  Miiller's  system  is  stiU  adopted  in  principle  by  most 
clarinet  makers.  The  instrument  was  successively  improved 
during  the  19th  century  by  the  Belgian  makers  Bachmann,  the 
elder  Sax,  Albert  and  C.  Mahillon,  whose  invention  in  1862  oif  the 
C#  key  with  double  action  is  now  generally  adopted.  In  Paris  the 
labours  of  Lef6bure,  Buffet-Crampon,  and  Goumas  are  pre- 
eminent. In  1842  H.  E.  Klos6  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  to 
the  clarinet  the  ingenious  mechanism  of  movable  rings,  invented 
by  Boehm  for  the  flute,  and  he  entrusted  the  execution  of  this 
innovation  to  Buffet-Crampon;  this  is  the  type  of  clarinet 
generally  adopted  in  French  orchestras.  From  this  adaptation 
has  sprung  the  erroneous  notion  that  Klos6's  clarinet  was 
constructed  according  to  the  Boehm  system;  Klose's  lateral 
divisions  of  the  tube  do  not  follow  those  appHed  by  Boehm  to 
the  flute. 

In  England  the  clarinet  has  also  passed  through  several 
progressive  stages  since  its  introduction  about  1770,  and  first  of 

*  For  a  description  with  illustration  see  V.  Mahillon's  Catalogue 
descriptif  (Ghent,  1896),  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  No.  916. 

■  See  Wilhelm  Altenburg,  op.  cit.  p.  6. 

*o  See  V.  Mahillon,  Cat^.  ckscript,  (1896),  p.  213,  No.  913. 

"  H.  Welcker  von  Gontershausen,  Die  musikalischen  Tonwerk- 
zeuge  (Frankfort-on-Main,  1855),  p.  141. 

^  op.  cit.  p.  6.  00     y     f 
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all  at  the  hands  of  Coraelius  Ward.  The  principal  improvements 
were  due  to  Richard  Carte,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1858  for  an 
improved  Boehm  clarinet  which  possessed  some  claim  to  the 
name,  since  Boehm's  principle  of  boring  the  holes  at  theoretically 

correct  intervals  and  of  venting  the  holes 
by  means  of  open  holes  below  was  carried 
out.  Carte  made  several  modifications  of 
his  original  patent,  his  chief  endeavour 
being  to  so  dispose  the  key-work  as  to 
reduce  the  difficulties  in  fingering.  By  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  the  ring 
action,  the  work  of  the  third  and  little 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  was  simplified  and 
the  fingering  of  certain  difficult  notes  and 
shakes  greatly  facilitated.  Messrs  Rudall, 
Carte  &  Company  have  made  further 
improvements  in  the  clarinet,  which  are 
embodied  in  Klussmann's  patent  (fig.  4); 
these  consist  in  the  introduction  of  the 
duplicate  G#  key^  a  note  which  has 
hitherto  formed  a  serious  obstacle  to 
perfect  execution.  The  duplicate  key, 
operated  by  the  third  or  second  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  releases  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand.  The  old  G#  is  still  re- 
tained and  may  be  used  in  the  usual  way 
if  desired.  The  body  of  the  instrument 
is  now  made  in  one  joint,  and  the  position 
of  the  G#  hole  is  mathematically  correct, 
whereby  perfect  intonation  for  C#,  G#  and 
F^  is  secured.  Other  improvements  were 
made  in  Paris  by  Messrs  Evette  &  SchaefiFer 
and  by  M.  Paradis,^  a  darinet-player  in 
the  band  of  the  Garde  R6publicaine,  and 
very  great  improvements  in  boring  and  in 
key  mechanism  were  effected  by  Albert 
of  Brussels  (see  ^.  i). 

The  clarinet  appears  to  have  received 
appreciation  in  the  Netherlands  earlier 
than  in  its  own  native  land.    According 
to  W.  Altenburg  (op,  cit,  p.  ii),«  a  MS.  is 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  of 
a  mass  written  by  A.  J.  Faber  in  1720, 
Fig.  4.  —  Clarinet    which  is  scored  for  a  clarinet.    Johann 
(Bochmmodel,Klu88-    Mattheson,«  Kapellmeister  at  Hamburg, 
mann  s  patent).  mentions  clarinet  music  in  1713,  although 

Handel,  whose  rival  he  was,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the 
instrument.  Joh.  Christ.  Bach  scored  for  the  clarinet  in  1763  in 
his  c^era  Orione  performed  in  London,  and  Rameau  had  already 
employed  the  instrument  in  17  51  in  a  theatre  for  his  pastoral 
entitled  A  cante  et  Ciphise,*  The  clarinet  was  formally  introduced 
into  the  orchestra  in  Vienna  in  1767,'  Gluck  having  contented 
himself  with  the  use  of  the  chalumeau  in  Orfeo  (1762)  and  in 
Alceste  (1767).®  The  clarinet  had  already  been  adopted  in 
military  bands  in  France  in  1755,  where  it  very  speedily  com- 
pletely replaced  the  oboe.  One  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  bands 
is  said  to  have  had  no  less  than  twenty  clarinets. 

For  further  information  on  the  clarinet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  consult  the  Methods  by  Ivan  MtiUer  and  Xavier 
Lef^bure,  and  Joseph  Froehlich's  admirable  work  on  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra;  and  Gottfried  Weber's  articles  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  See  also  Basset  Horn;  Bass  Clarinet 
and  Pedal  Clarinet.  (K.  S.) 

CLARK,  SIR  ANDREW,  Bart.  (1826-1893),  British  physician, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen  on  the  28th  of  October  1826.  His  father, 
who  also  was  a  medical  man,  died  when  he  was  only  a  few  years 

*  See  Capt.  C.  R.  Day,  op,  cit.  p.  106. 

*  V.  Manillon,  Catal.  desc.  (1880),  p.  182,  refers  his  statement  to 
the  Chevalier  L.  de  Burbure. 

« Das  new^roffnete  Orchester  (Hamburg,  17 15). 

*  Mahillon,  OUat,  desc.  (1880),  vol.  i.  p.  182. 

*See  Chevalier  Ludwie  von  Koechel,  Vie  kaiserliche  Hofmusik- 
kat>elle  zu  Wien,  i $4^-1807  (Vienna,  1869). 

*  In  the  Italian  edition  of  1769  the  part  is  scored  for  clarinet. 


old.  After  attending  school  in  Aberdeen,  he  was  sent  by  his 
guardians  to  Dundee  and  apprenticed  to  a  druggist;  then 
returning  to  Aberdeen  he  began  his  medical  studies  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city.  Soon,  however,  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  in  the  extra-academical  school  he  had  a  student's  career  of 
the  most  brilliant  description,  ultimately  becoming  assistant  to 
J,  Hughes  Bennett  in  the  pathological  department  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  Robert 
Knox.  But  S3anptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  brought  his 
academic  life  to  a  close,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  sea  might 
benefit  his  health  he  joined  the  medical  department  of  the  navy  in 
1848.  Next  year  he  became  pathologist  to  the  Haslar  hospital, 
where  T  H.  Huxley  was  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  in  1853  he  was 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  newly-instituted  post  of  curator 
to  the  museum  of  the  London  hospital.  Here  he  intended  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  pathology,  but  circumstances  brought 
him  into  active  medical  practice.  In  1854,  the  year  in  which  he 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Aberdeen,  the  post  of  assistant- 
physician  to  the  hospital  became  vacant  and  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  apply  for  it.  He  was  fond  of  telling  how  his  phthisical 
tendencies  gained  him  the  appointment.  "He  is  only  a  poor 
Scotch  doctor,"  it  was  said,  "  with  but  a  few  months  to  live;  let 
him  have  it."  He  had  it,  and  two  years  before  his  death  pubhcly 
declared  that  of  those  who  were  on  the  staff  of  the  hospital  at  the 
time  of  his  selection  he  was  the  only  one  remaining  alive.  In 
1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in 
1858  a  fellow,  and  then  went  in  succession  through  all  the  ofiices 
of  honour  the  college  has  to  offer,  ending  in  1888  with  the 
presidency,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  From  the 
time  of  his  selection  as  assistant  physician  to  the  London 
hospital,  his  fame  rapidly  grew  until  he  became  a  fashionable 
doctor  with  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  London,  counting 
among  his  patients  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  The  great  number  of  persons  who  passed  through  his 
consulting-room  every  morning  rendered  it  inevitable  that  to 
a  large  extent  his  advice  should  become  stereotyped  and  his 
prescriptions  often  reduced  to  mere  stock  formulae,  but  in  really 
serious  cases  he  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the  skiU  and  careful* 
ness  of  his  diagnosis  and  in  his  attention  to  detail.  In  spite 
of  the  claims  of  his  practice  he  foimd  time  to  produce  a  good 
many  books,  all  written  in  the  precise  and  polished  style  on 
which  he  used  to  pride  himself.  Doubtless  owing  largely  to 
personal  reasons,  lung  diseases  and  especially  fibroid  phthisis 
formed  his  favourite  theme,  but  he  also  discussed  other  subjects, 
such  as  renal  inadequacy,  anaemia,  constipation,  &c.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  6th  of  November  1893,  after  a  pajal3rtic  stroke 
which  was  probably  the  result  of  persistent  overwork. 

CLARK*  FRANCIS  EDWARD  (1851-  ),  American  clergy- 
man, was  bom  of  New  England  ancestry  at  Aylmer,  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  1 2th  of  September  1 85 1 .  He  was  the  son 
of  Charles  C.  Symmes,  but  took  the  name  of  an  uncle,  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Clark,  by  whom  he  was  adopted  after  his  father's  death  in 
1853.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1873  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1876,  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational  ministry,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Williston  Congre- 
gational church  at  Portland,  Maine^  from  1876  to  1883,  and  of 
the  Phillips  Congregational  church.  South  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
1883  to  1887,  On  the  2nd  of  February  1881  he  founded  at 
Portiand  the  Young  People*s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
which,  beginning  as  a  small  society  in  a  single  New  England 
church,  developed  into  a  great  interdenominational  organiza- 
tion, which  in  1908  had  70,761  societies  and  more  than  3,500,000 
members  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  South  Africa,  India,  Japan  and  China. 
After  1887  he  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  the  extension  of  this 
work,  and  was  president  of  the  United  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor  and  of  the  World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union,  and 
editor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  World  (originally  The  Golden 
Ride) .  Among  his  numerous  publications  are  The  Children  and  the 
Church  (1882) ;  Looking  Out  on  Life  (1883) ;  Young  People* s  Prayer 
Meetings  (1884);  Some  Christian  Endeavor  Saints  (1889);  World 
Wide  Endeavor  (1895);  A  New  Way  Round  an  Old  World  (1900). 
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See  his  The  Young  People's  Christian  Endeavor,  where  it  began, 
6fc,  (Boston,  1895);  Christian  Endeavor  Manual  (Boston,  1903); 
and  Christian  Enaeavof  in  All  Lands:  Record  of  Twenty-five  Years 
of  Progress  (Philadelphia,  1907). 

CLARK,  GEORGE  ROGERS  (1752-1818),  American  frontier 
military  leader,  was  born  near  Charlottesville,  in  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  November  1752.  Early  in  life 
he  became  a  land-surveyor;  he  took  part  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
War  (1774),  and  in  1775  went  as  a  surveyor  for  the  Ohio  Company 
to  Kentucky  (then  a  district  of  Virginia),  whither  he  removed 
early  in  1776.  His  iron  will,  strong  passions,  audacious  courage 
and  magnificent  physique  soon  made  him  a  leader  among  his 
frontier  neighbours,  by  whom  in  1776  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Virginia  legislature.  In  this  capacity  he  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  Kentucky  as  a  county  of 
Virginia,  and  also  obtained  from  (governor  Patrick  Henry  a 
supply  of  powder  for  the  Kentucky  settlers.  Convinced  that 
the  Indians  were  instigated  and  supported  in  their  raids  against 
the  American  settlers  by  British  officers  stationed  iti  the  forts 
north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  that  the  conquest  of  those  forts 
would  put  an  end  to  the  evil,  he  went  on  foot  to  Virginia  late 
in  1777  and  submitted  to  Governor  Henry  and  his  council  a 
plan  for  offensive  operations.  On  the  2nd  of  January  1778  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel,  received  £1200  in  de- 
preciated currency,  and  was  authorized  to  enlist  troops;  and 
by  the  end  of  May  he  was  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  (the  site  of 
Louisville)  with  about  175  men.  The  expedition  proceeded 
to  Fort  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  Illinois. 
This  place  and  Cahokia,  also  on  the  Mississippi,  near  St  Louis, 
were  defended  by  small  British  garrisons,  which  depended  upon 
the  support  of  the  French  habitants.  The  French  being  willing 
to  accept  the  authority  of  Virginia,  both  forts  were  easily  taken. 
Clark  gained  the  friendship  of  Father  Pierre  Gibault,  the  priest 
at  Kaskaskia,  and  through  his  influence  the  French  at  Vincennes 
on  the  Wabash  were  induced  (late  in  July)  to  change  their 
allegiance.  On  the  17th  of  December  Lieut. -Governor  Henry 
Hamilton,  the  British  commander  at  Detroit,  recovered  Vincennes 
and  went  into  winter  quarters.  Late  in  February  1779  he  was 
surprised  by  Clark  and  compelled  to  give  up  Vincennes  and  its 
fort,  Fort  SackviUe,  and  to  surrender  himself  and  his  garrison 
of  about  80  men,  as  prisoners  of  war.  With  the  exception  of 
Detroit  and  several  other  posts  on  the  Canadian  frontier  the 
whole  of  the  North- West  was  thus  brought  under  American 
influence;  many  of  the  Indians,  previously  hostile,  became 
friendly,  and  the  United  States  was  put  in  a  position  to  demand 
the  cession  of  the  North- West  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  For  this 
valuable  service,  in  which  Clark  had  freely  used  his  own  private 
funds,  he  received  practically  no  recompense  either  from  Virginia 
or  from  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  before  his  death 
he  Jived  in  poverty.  To  him  and  his  men,  however,  the  Virginia 
legislature  grant^  150,000  acres  of  land  in  1781,  which  was 
subsequently  located  in  what  are  now  Clark,  Floyd  and  Scott 
counties,  Indiana;  Clark's  individual  share  was  8049  acres,  but 
from  this  he  realized  little.  Clark  built  Fort  Jefferson  on  the 
Mississippi,  4  or  5  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  1780, 
destroyed  the  Indian  towns  Chillicothe  and  Piqua  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  November  1782  destroyed  the  Indian  towns  on  the 
Miami  river.  With  this  last  expedition  his  active  military 
service  virtually  ended,  and  in  July  1783  he  was  relieved  of  his 
command  by  Virginia.  Thereafter  he  lived  on  part  of  the  land 
granted  to  him  by  Virginia  or  in  Louisville  for  the  rest  *of  his 
Hfe.  In  1793  he  accepted  from  Citizen  Genet  a  commission  as 
"  major-general  in  the  armies  of  France,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  Legion  in  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
and  tried  to  raise  a  force  for  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  scheme, 
however,  was  abandoned  after  Genet's  recall.  Disappointed 
at  what  he  regarded  as  his  country's  ingratitude,  and  broken 
down  by  excessive  drinking  and  paralysis,  he  lost  his  once 
powerful  influence  and  lived  in  comparative  isolation  until  his 
death,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  13th  of  February 
1818. 


CLARK,  G.  R.— CLARK,  J.  L. 


See  W.  H.  English,  Conquest  of  the  Country  north-west  of  the 
River  Ohio,  1778-1783,  and  Life  of  George  Rogers  Clark  (2  vols., 
Indianapolis  and  Kansas  City,  1896),  an  accurate  and  detailed  work, 
which  represents  an  immense  amount  of  research  among  both 
printed  and  manuscript  sources.  Clark's  own  accounts  of  his 
expeditions,  and  other  interesting  documents,  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  this  work. 

Clark,  William  (1770-1838),  the  well-known  explorer,  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  foregoing.  He  was  born  in  Caroline 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  ist  of  August  1770.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Kentucky,  settling 
at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  (Louisville).  He  entered  the  United 
States  army  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  March  1792,  and 
served  under  General  Anthony  Wayne  against  the  Indians  in 
1794.  In  July  1796  he  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of 
ill-health.  In  1803-1806,  with  Meriwether  Lewis  {q,v,),  he 
commanded  the  famous  exploring  expedition  across  the  continent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  March  1804  and  first  lieutenant  in  January 
1806.  In  February  he  again  resigned  from  the  army.  He  then 
served  for  a  few  years  as  brigadier-general  of  the  Louisiana 
territorial  militia,  as  Indian  agent  for  ''Upper  Louisiana,''  as 
territorial  governor  of  Missouri  in  1813-1820,  and  as  sui)erin- 
tendent  of  Indian  affairs  at  St  Louis  from  1822  until  his  death 
there  on  the  ist  of  September  1838. 

CLARK,  SIR  JAMES  (i  788-1870),  English  physician,  was  bom 
at  Cullen,  Banffshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Fordyce  and  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh. 
He  served  for  six  years  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army;  then  spent 
some  time  in  travelling  on  the  continent,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  mineral  waters  and  the  climate  of  various  health  resorts; 
and  for  seven  years  he  lived  in  Rome.  In  1826  he  began  to 
practise  in  London.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  becoming  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  1837.  In  1838  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  pub- 
lished The  Influence  of  Climate  in  Chronic  Diseases,  containing 
valuable  meteorologic^  tables  (1839),  and  a  Treatise  on  Pul- 
monary Consumption  (1835). 

CLARK,  JOHN  BATES  (1847-  ),  American  economist, 
was  bom  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  26th  of  January 
1847.  Educated  at  Brown  University,  Amherst  College,  Heidel- 
berg and  Zurich,  he  was  appointed  proJFessor  of  political  economy 
at  Carleton  College,  Minnesota,  in  1877.  In  1881  he  became 
professor  of  history  and  political  science  in  Smith  College, 
Massachusetts)^  in  1892  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Amherst  College.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Columbia  University  in  1895.  Among  his  works  are: 
The  Philosophy  of  Wealth  (1885);  Wages  (1889);  Capital  and  Us 
Earnings  (1898);  The  Control  of  Trusts  (1901);  The  Problem 
of  Monopoly  (1904);  and  Essentials  of  Economic  Theory  (1907). 

CLARK,  JOSIAH  LATIMER  (1822-1898),  English  engineer  and 
electrician,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  March  1822  at  Great  Marlow, 
Bucks.  His  first  interest  was  in  chemical  manufacturing,  but  in 
1848  he  became  assistant  engineer  at  the  Menai  Straits  bridge 
under  his  elder  brother  Edwin  (i 814-1894),  the  inventor  of  the 
Clark  hydraulic  lift  graving  dock.  Two  years  later,  when  his 
brother  was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company,  he  again  acted  as  his  assistant,  and  subsequently 
succeeded  him  as  chief  engineer.  In  1854  he  took  out  a  patent 
"  for  conveying  letters  or  parcels  between  places  by  the  pressure 
of  air  and  vacuum,"  and  later  was  concerned  in  the  construction 
of  a  large  pneumatic  despatch  tube  between  the  general  post 
office  and  Euston  station,  London.  About  the  same  period  he 
was  engaged  in  experimental  researches  on  the  propagation  of 
the  electric  current  in  submarine  cables,  on  which  he  published  a 
pamphlet  in  1855,  and  in  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  consider  the 
numerous  failures  of  submarine  cable  enterprises.  Latimer 
Clark  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  electrical  measure- 
ment, and  besides  designing  various  improvements  in  method  and 
apparatus  and  inventing  the  Clark  standard  cell,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  movement  for  the  systematization  of  electrical 
standards,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the  paper  which  he  and  Sir 
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C.  T.  Bright  read  on  the  question  before  the  British  Association  in 
1861.  With  Bright  also  he  devised  improvements  in  the  insula- 
tion of  submarine  cables.  In  the  later  part  of  his  life  he  was  a 
member  of  several  firms  engaged  in  la3dng  submarine  cables,  in 
manufacturing  electrical  appliances,  and  in  hydraulic  engineering. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  October  1898.  Besides  pro- 
fessional papers,  he  published  an  Elemenkury  Treatise  on  Electrical 
MeasuremetU  (1868),  together  with  two  books  on  astronomical 
subjects,  and  a  memoir  of  Sir  W.  F.  Cooke. 

CLARK,  THOMAS  (1801-1867),  Scottish  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Ayr  on  the  31st  of  March  1801.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Glasgow  mechanics'  institute,  and  in 
1 83 1  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  that  city. 
Two  years  later  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  duties  of  that 
position  in  1844  through  ill-health,  though  nominally  he  remained 
professor  till  i860.  His  name  is  chiefly  known  in  connexion  with 
his  process  for  softening  hard  waters,  and  his  water  tests, 
patented  in  1841.  The  last  twenty  years  before  his  death  at 
Glasgow  on  the  27th  of  November  1867  were  occupied  with  the 
study  of  the  historical  origin  of  the  Gospels. 

CLARK,  WILUAM  GEORGE  (1821-1878),  English  classical 
and  Shakespearian  scholar,  was  bom  at  Barford  Hall,  Darlington, 
in  March  182 1.  He  was  educated  at  Sedbergh  and  Shrewsbury 
schools  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected 
fellow  after  a  brilliant  imiversity  career.  In  1857  he  was 
appointed  public  orator.  He  traveUed  much  during  the  long 
vacations,  visiting  Spain,  Greece,  Italy  and  Poland.  His 
Peloponnesus  (1858)  was  an  important  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  at  that  time.  In  1853  Clark  had  taken 
orders,  but  left  the  Church  in  1870  after  the  passing  of  the 
Clerical  Disabilities  Act,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  promoters. 
He  also  resigned  the  pubhc  oratorship  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
consequence  of  illness  left  Cambridge  in  1873.  He  died  at  York 
on  the  6th  of  November  1878.  He  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  to 
his  old  college  for  the  foundation  of  a  lectureship  in  English 
literature.  Although  Clark  was  before  all  a  classical  scholar,  he 
published  little  in  that  branch  of  learning.  A  contemplated 
edition  of  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  a  task  for  which  he  was 
singularly  fitted,  was  never  published.  He  \dsited  Italy  in  1868 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  Ravenna  and  other  MSS. , 
and  on  his  return  began  the  notes  to  the  Acharnians^  but  they 
were  left  in  too  incomplete  a  state  to  admit  of  publication  in  book 
form  even  after  his  death  (see  Journal  of  Philology,  viii.,  1879). 
He  established  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology^  and  co- 
operated y/ith  B.  H.  Kennedy  and  James  Riddell  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  well-known  Sdbrinae  Corolla,  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare  (1863-1866), 
containing  a  collation  of  early  editions  and  selected  emendations, 
edited  by  him  at  first  with  John  Glover  and  afterwards  with 
W.  Aldis  Wright.  Gazpacho  (18 53) gives  an  account  of  his  tour  in 
Spain;  his  visits  to  Italy  at  the  time  of  Garibaldi's  insiurection, 
and  to  Poland  during  the  insurrection  of  1863,  are  described  in 

Vacation  Tourists,  ed.  F.  Galton,  i.  and  iii. 

H.  A.  J.  Munro  in  Journal  of  Philology  (viii.  1879)  describes  Clark 
as  "  the  most  accomplished  and  versatile  man  he  ever  met  " ;  see 
also  notices  by  W.  Aldis  Wright  in  Academy  (Nov.  23,  1878); 
R.  Burn  in  Athenaeum  (Nov.  16,  1878);  The  Ttmes  (Nov.  8,  1878); 
Notes  and  Queries,  5th  series,  x.  (1878),  p.  400. 

CLARKE»  ADAM  (i762?-i832),  British  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Moybeg,  Co.  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1760 
or  1762.  After  receiving  a  very  limited  education  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  linen  manufacturer,  but,  finding  the  employ- 
ment uncongenial,  he  resumed  school-life  at  the  institution 
founded  by  Wesley  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol.  In  1782  he 
Entered  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  being  appointed  by  Wesley 
to  the  Bradford  (Wiltshire)circuit.  His  popularity  as  a  preacher 
was  very  great,  and  his  influence  in  the  denomination  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  three  times  (1806, 1814,  1822)  chosen  to 
be  president  of  the  conference.  He  served  twice  on  the  London 
circuit,  the  second  period  being  extended  considerably  longer 
than  the  rule  allowed,  at  the  special  request  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  had  employed  him  in  the  preparation 


of  their  Arabic  Bible.  Though  ardent  in  his  pastoral  work,  he 
found  time  for  diligent  study  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  undertaken  chiefly  with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself 
for  the  great  work  of  his  life,  his  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (8  vols.,  1810-1826).  In  1802  he  published  a  Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary  in  six  volumes,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  a  supplement.  He  was  selected  by  the  Records  Commis- 
sion to  re-edit  Rymer's  Foedera,  a  task  which  after  ten  years* 
labour  (1808-1818)  he  had  to  resign.  He  also  wrote  Memoirs  of 
the  Wesley  Family  (1823),  and  edited  a  large  niunber  of  religious 
works.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him  (he  was  M.A.,  LL.D. 
of  Aberdeen),  and  many  distinguished  men  in  church  and  state 
were  his  personal  friends.  He  died  in  London  on  the  i6th  of 
August  1832. 

His  Miscellaneous  Works  were  published  in  13  vols.  (1836),  and  a 
Life  (3  vols.)  by  his  son,  J.  B.  B.  Clarke,  appeared  in  1833. 

CLARKE,  SIR  ANDREW  (1824-1902),  British  soldier  and 
administrator,  son  of  Colonel  Andrew  Clarke,  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Ireland,  governor  of  West  Australia,  was  bom  at  Southsea, 
England,  on  the  27th  of  July  1824,  and  educated  at  King's 
school,  Canterbury.  He  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  and  obtained  his  commission  in  the  army  in  1844 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  He  was  appointed 
to  his  father's  staff  in  West  Australia,  but  was  transferred  to  be 
A.D.C.  and  military  secretary  to  the  governor  of  Tasmania; 
and  in  1847  ^^  went  to  New  Zealand  to  take  part  in  the  Maori 
War,  and  for  some  years  served  on  Sir  George  Grey's  staff. 
He  was  then  made  siu^eyor-general  in  Victoria,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  framing  its  new  constitution,  and  held  the  office  of 
minister  of  public  lands  during  the  ffrst  administration  (1855- 
1857).  He  returned  to  England  in  1857,  and  in  1863  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  director  of  works  for  the  navy,  and  held  this 
post  for  nine  years,  being  responsible  for  great  improvements 
in  the  naval  arsenals  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
and  for  fortifications  at  Malta,  Cork,  Bermuda  and  elsewhere. 
In  1873  he  was  made  K.C.M.G.,  and  became  governor  of  the 
Straits  Settiements,  where  he  did  most  valuable  work  in  con- 
solidating British  rule  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people.  From  1875  ^o  i^^^  ^^  ^^  minister  of  public  works  in 
India;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1881,  holding  then  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  he  was  first  appointed 
commandant  at  Chatham  and  then  inspector-general  of  fortifica- 
tions (1882-1886).  Having  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  and  been  created  G.C.M.G.,  he  retired  from  official  life, 
and  in  1886  and  1893  unsuccessfully  stood  for  parliament  as  a 
supporter  of  Mr  Gladstone.  During  his  last  years  he  was  agent- 
general  for  Victoria.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March  1902.  Both 
as  a  technical  and  strategical  engineer  and  as  an  Imperial 
administrator  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
useful  public  servants  of  his  time;  and  his  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  as  well  as  his  official  memoranda,  contained 
valuable  suggestions  on  the  subjects  of  imperial  defence  and 
imperial  consolidation  which  received  too  Httie  consideration 
at  a  period  when  the  home  governments  were  not  properly  alive 
to  their  importance.  He  is  entitied  to  remembrance  as  one  of 
those  who  first  inculcated,  from  a  wide  practical  experience, 
the  views  of  imperial  administration  and  its  responsibilities, 
which  in  his  last  years  he  saw  accepted  by  the  bulk  of  his  country- 
men. 

CLARKE,  CHARLES  COWDEN  (1787-1877)1  EngUsh  autiior 
and  Shakespearian  scholar,  was  bom  at  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
on  the  15th  of  December  1787.  His  father,  John  Clarke,  was  a 
schoolmaster,  among  whose  pupils  was  John  Keats.  Charles 
Clarke  taught  Keats  his  letters,  and  encouraged  his  love  of 
poetry.  He  knew  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  afterwards 
became  acquainted  with  Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  Coleridge  and 
Hazlitt.  Clarke  became  a  music  publisher  in  partnership  with 
Alfred  Novello,  and  married  in  1828  his  partner's  sister,  Mary 
Victoria  ( 1 809-1898),  the  eldest  daughter  of  Vincent  Novello. 
In  the  year  after  her  marriage  Mrs  Cowden  Clarke  began  her 
valuable     Shakespeare    concordance,    which    was    eventually 
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issued  in  eighteen  monthly  parts  (1844-1845),  and  in  volume 
fonn  in  1845  as  The  Complete  Concordance  to  Shakespeare^  being 
a  Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Passages  in  the  Dramatic  Works  of  the 
Poet,  This  work  superseded  the  Copious  Index  to ,  ,  .  Shake- 
speare (1790)  of  Samuel  Ayscough,  and  the  Complete  Verbal 
Index  .  .  .  (1805-1807)  of  Francis  TViss.  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke  published  many  useful  books,  and  edited  the  text  for 
John  Nicholas  edition  of  the  British  poets;  but  his  most  import- 
ant work  consisted  of  lectures  delivered  between  1834  and  1856 
on  Shakespeare  and  other  literary  subjects.  Some  of  the  more 
notable  series  were  published,  among  them  being  Shakespeare^ s 
Characters f  chiefly  those  subordinate  (1863),  and  Motive's  Char- 
acters (1865).  In  1859  he  published  a  volume  of  original  poems, 
Carmina  Minima.  For  some  years  after  their  marriage  the 
Cowden  Clarkes  lived  with  the  Novellos  in  London.  In  1849 
Vincent  Novello  with  his  wife  removed  to  Nice,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Clarkes  in  1856.  After  his  death  they  lived  at 
Genoa  at  the  "Villa  Novello."  They  collaborated  in  The 
Shakespeare  Key,  unlockingihe  Treasures  of  his  Style  .  .  .(1879), 
and  in  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  Messrs  Cassell,  which  was 
issued  in  weekly  parts,  and  completed  in  1868.  It  was  reissued 
in  1886  as  Cassell' s  lUttstrated  Shakespeare,  Charles  Clarke  died 
on  the  13th  of  March  1877  at  Genoa,  and  his  wife  survived  him 
until  the  12th  of  January  1898.  Among  Mrs  Cowden  Clarke's 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  The  Girlhood  of  Shakespeare*s 
Heroines  (3  vols.,  1850-1853),  and  a  translation  of  Berlioz's 

Treatise  upon  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration  (1856). 

See  Recollections  of  Writers  (1898),  a  joint  work  by  the  Clarkes 
containing  letters  and  reminiscences  of  their  many  literary  friends ; 
and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke's  autobiography,  My  Long  Life  (1896). 
A  charmm^  series  of  letters  (i  850-1 861),  addressed  oy  her  to  an 
American  admirer  of  her  work,  Robert  Balmanno,  was  edited  by 
Anne  Upton  Nettleton  as  Letters  to  an  Enthusiast  (Chicago,  1902). 

CLARKE,  EDWARD  DANIEL  (1769-1822),  English  mineral- 
ogist and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Willingdon,  Sussex,  on  the  5th 
of  June  1769,  and  educated  first  at  Tonbridge.  In  1786  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  chapel  clerk  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  the  loss  of  his  father  at  this  time  involved  him  in  difficulties. 
In  1790  he  took  his  degree,  and  soon  after  became  private  tutor 
to  Henry  Tufton,  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Dorset.  In  1792  he 
obtained  an  engagement  to  travel  with  Lord  Berwick  through 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  After  crossing  the  Alps,  and 
visiting  a  few  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  including  Rome, 
he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years.  Having 
returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1794,  he  became  tutor 
in  several  distinguished  families.  In  1799  he  set  out  with  a 
Mr  Cripps  on  a  tour  through  the  continent  of  Europe,  beginning 
with  Norway  and  Sweden,  whence  they  proceeded  through 
Russia  and  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople,  Rhodes,  and  afterwards 
to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  After  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria, 
Clarke  was  of  considerable  use  in  securing  for  England  the 
statues,  sarcophagi,  maps,  manuscripts,  &c.,  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  French  savants.  Greece  was  the  country  next 
visited.  From  Athens  the  travellers  proceeded  by  land  to 
Constantinople,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city  directed 
their  course  homewards  through  Rumelia,  Austria,  Germany 
and  France.  Clarke,  who  had  now  obtained  considerable  repu- 
tation, took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  shortly  after  his  return  in  1803,  on  account 
of  the  valuable  donations,  including  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Eleusinian  Ceres,  which  he  had  made  to  the  university.  He 
was  also  presented  to  the  college  living  of  Harlton,  near  Cam- 
bridge, in  1805,  to  which,  four  years  later,  his  father-in-law 
added  that  of  Yeldham.  Towards  the  end  of  1808  Dr  Clarke 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mineralogy  in  Cambridge, 
then  first  instituted.  Nor  was  his  perseverance  as  a  traveller 
otherwise  unrewarded.  The  MSS.  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  were  sdid  to  the  Bodleian  library  for  £1000; 
and  by  the  publication  of  his  travels  he  realized  altogether 
a  clear  profit  of  £6595.  Besides  lecturing  on  mineralogy  and 
discharging  his  clerical  duties,  Dr  Clarke  eagerly  prosecuted 
the  study  of  chemistry,  and  made  several  discoveries,  principally 
by  means  of  the  gas  blow-pipe,  which  he  had  brought  to  a  high 


degree  of  perfection.  He  was  also  appointed  university  librarian 
in  181 7,  and  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  Cambridge  PhOo- 
sophical  Society  in  1 819.  He  died  in  London  on  the  9th  of 
March  1822.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works: — 
Testimony  of  Authors  respecting  the  Colossal  Statue  of  Ceres  in 
the  Public  Library,  Cambridge  (8vo,  1801-1803);  The  Tomb  of 
Alexander,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  brought  from  Alex- 
andria, and  now  in  the  British  Museum  (4to,  1805) ;  A  Methodical 
Distribution  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom  (fol.,  Lewes,  1807);  A 
Description  of  the  Greek  Marbles  brought  from  the  Shores  of  the 
Euxine,  Archipelago  and  Mediterranean,  and  deposited  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge  (8vo,  1809);  Travels  in  various 
Countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  (4to,  1810-1819;  2nd  ed., 
1811-1823). 
See  Life  and  Remains,  by  Rev.  W.  Otter  (1824). 

CLARKE,  SIR  EDWARD  GEORGE  (1841-  ),  EngUsh 
lawyer  and  politician,  son  of  J.  G.  Clarke  of  Moorgate  Street, 
London,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  February  1841.  In  1859  he 
became  a  writer  in  the  India  office,  but  resigned  in  the  next  year, 
and  became  a  law  reporter.  He  obtained  a  Tancred  law  scholar- 
ship in  1 86 1,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1864. 
He  joined  the  home  circuit,  became  Q.C.  in  1880,  and  a  bencher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1882.  In  November  1877  he  was  successful  in 
securing  the  acquittal  of  Chief-Inspector  Clarke  from  the  charge 
brought  against  certain  Scotland  Yard  officials  of  conspiracy  to 
defeat  justice,  and  his  reputation  was  assured  by  his  defence  of 
Patrick  Staunton  in  the  Penge  murder  case  (1877),  and  of  Mrs 
Bartlett  against  the  charge  of  poisoning  her  husband  (1886). 
Among  other  notable  cases  he  was  counsel  for  the  plaintifiF  in  the 
libel  action  brought  by  Sir  William  Gordon-Cimuning  (1890) 
against  Mr  and  Mrs  Lycett  Green  and  others  for  slander,  charging 
him  with  cheating  in  the  game  of  baccarat  (in  this  case  the  prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VII.,  gave  evidence),  and  he 
appeared  for  Dr  Jameson,  Sir  John  Willoughby  and  others  when 
they  were  tried  (1896)  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  He  was 
knighted  in  1886.  He  was  returned  as  Conservative  member  for 
Southwark  at  a  by-election  early  in  1880,  but  failed  to  retain  his 
seat  at  the  general  election  which  followed  a  month  or  two  later; 
he  foimd  a  seat  at  Pl3rmouth,  however,  which  he  retained  until 
1900.  He  was  solicitor-general  in  the  Conservative  administra- 
tion of  1886-1892,  but  declined  office  under  the  Unionist  govern- 
ment of  1895  when  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  debarred 
from  private  practice.  The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  his  rei^y  to  Mr  Gladstone 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1893.  In  1899 
differences  which  arose  between  Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  his  party 
on  the  subject  of  the  government's  South  African  policy  led  to 
his  resigning  his  seat.  At  the  general  election  of  1906  he  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poU  for  the  city  of  London,  but  he 
offended  a  large  section  of  his  constituents  by  a  speech  against 
tarifif  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  of  March,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  resigned  his  seat  on  grounds  of  health. 
He  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Extradition  (4th  ed.,  1903), 
and  also  three  volumes  of  his  political  and  forensic  speeches. 

CLARKE,  JAMES  FREEMAN  (1810-1888),  American  preacher 
and  author,  was  bom  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  4th  of 
April  1 8 10.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  public  Latin 
school  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  and 
at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1833.  He  was  then  ordained 
as  minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
which  was  then  a  slave  state.  Clarke  soon  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  national  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
though  he  was  never  what  was  then  called  in  America  a  "  radical 
abolitionist."  In  1839  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  and  his 
friends  established  (1841)  the  "  Church  of  the  Disciples."  It 
brought  together  a  body  of  men  and  women  active  and  eager  in 
applying  the  Christian  religion  to  the  social  problems  of  the  day, 
and  he  would  have  said  that  the  feature  which  distinguished  it 
from  any  other  church  was  that  they  also  were  ministers  of  the 
highest  religious  life.  Ordination  could  make  no  distinction 
between  him  and  them.  Of  this  church  he  was  the  minister  from 
1841  until  1850  and  from  1854  until  his  death.     He  was  also 
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secretary  of   the   Unitarian  Association   and,   in    1867-187 1 

professor  of  natural  religion  and  Christian  doctrine  at  Harvard. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  active  life  he  wrote  freely  for  the  press. 

From  1836  until  1839  he  was  editor  of  the  Western  Messenger ^  a 

magazine  intended  to  carry  to  readers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 

simple  statements  of  "  liberal  religion,"  involving  what  were  then 

the  most  radical  appeals  as  to  national  duty,  especially  the 

abolition  of  slavery.    The  magazine  is  now  of  value  to  collectors 

because  it  contains  the  earliest  printed  |>oems  of  Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson,  who  was  Clarke's  personal  friend.    Most  of  Clarke's 

earlier  published  writings  were  addressed  to  the  immediate  need 

of  establishing  a  larger  theory  of  religion  than  that  espoused 

by  people  who  were  still  trying  to  be  Calvinists,  people  who 

maintained  what  a  good  American  phrase  calls  ^'  hard-shelled 

churches."  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  call  his  work  controversial. 

He  was  always  declaring  that  the  business  of  the  Church  is 

Eirenic  and  not  Polemic.    Such  books  as  Orthodoxy:  Its  Truths 

and  Errors  (1866)  have  been  read  more  largely  by  members  of 

orthodox  churches  than  by  Unitarians.      In  the  great  moral 

questions  of  his  time  Clarke  was  a  fearless  and  practical  advocate 

of  the  broadest  statement  of  human  rights.    Without  caring 

much  what  company  he  served  in,  he  could  alwa3rs  be  seen  and 

heard,  a  leader  of  unffinching  courage,  in  the  front  rank  of  the 

battle.    He  published  but  few  verses,  but  at  the  bottom  he  was  a 

poet.    He  was  a  diligent  and  accurate  scholar,  and  among  the 

books  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  one  called  Ten  Great  Religions 

(2  vols.,  1871-1883).    Few  Americans  have  done  more  than 

Clarke  to  give  breadth  to  the  published  discussion  of  the  subjects 

of  literature,  ethics  and  religious  philosophy.    Among  his  later 

books  are  Every-Day  Religion  (1886)  and  Sermons  on  the  Lord's 

Prayer  (1888).    He  died  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  on  the  8th  of 

June  1888. 

His  Autobiography,  Diary  and  Correspondence^  edited  by  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  was  published  in  Boston  in  189 1.  (E.  E.  H.) 

CLARKE,  JOHN  SLEEPER  (1833-1899),  American  actor,  was 
bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1833,  and 
was  educated  for  the  law.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Boston  as  Frank  Hardy  in  Paul  Pry  in  1851.  In  1859  he  married 
Asia  Booth,  daughter  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  and  he  was 
associated  with  his  brother-in-law  Edwin  Booth  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Winter  Garden  theatre  in  New  York,  the  Walnut 
Street  theatre  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Boston  theatre.  In  1867 
he  went  to  London,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  St 
Jameses  as  Major  Wellington  de  Boots  in  Stirling  Coynes's 
Everybody's  Friend,  rewritten  for  him  and  called  The  Widow's 
Hunt,  His  success  was  so  great  that  he  remained  in  England  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  except  for  four  visits  to  America.  Among  his 
favourite  parts  were  Toodles,  which  ran  for  aoo  nights  at  the 
Strand,  Dr  Pangloss  in  The  Heir-at-laWj  and  Dr  OUapod  in  The 
Poor  Gentleman.  He  managed  several  London  theatres,  includ- 
ing the  Haymarket,  where  he  preceded  the  Bancrofts.  He 
retired  in  1889,  and  died  on  the  24th  of  September  1899.  His  two 
sons  also  were  actors. 

CLARKE,  MARCUS  ANDREW  HISLOP  (1846-1881), 
Australian  author,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  34th  of  April  1846. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  William  Hislop  Clarke,  a  barrister  of  the 
Middle  Temple  who  died  in  1863.  He  emigrated  forthwith  to 
Australia,  where  his  uncle,  James  Laogton  Clarke,  was  a  county 
court  judge.  He  was  at  first  a  clerk  in  the  bank  of  Australasia, 
but  showed  no  business  ability,  and  soon  proceeded  to  learn 
farming  at  a  station  on  the  Wimmera  river,  Victoria.  He  was 
already  writing  stories  for  the  Australian  Magazine^  when  in  1867 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Melbourne  Argus  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  Dr  Robert  Lewins.  He  also  became  secretary  (1872)  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Melbourne  public  library  and  later  (1876) 
assistant  librarian.  He  foimded  in  1868  the  Yorick  Club,  which 
soon  numbered  among  its  members  the  chief  Australian  men  of 
letters.  The  most  famous  of  his  books  is  For  the  Term  of  his 
Natural  Life  (Melbourne,  1874),  a  powerful  tale  of  an  Australian 
penal  settlement,  which  originally  appeared  in  serial  form  in  a 
Melbourne  paper.  He  also  wrote  The  PeripateHc  Philosopher 
(1869),  a  series  of  amusing  papers  reprinted  from  The  Austral- 


asian; Long  Odds  (London,   1870),  a  novel;  and  numerous 

comedies  and  pantomimes,  the  best  of  which  was   Twinkle, 

Twinkle,  Little  Star  (Theatre  Royal,  Melbourne;  Christmas, 

1873).    He  married  an  actress,  Marian  Dimn.    In  spite  of  his 

popular  success  Clarke  was  constantly  involved  in  pecimiary 

difficulries,  which  are  said  to  have   hastened  his   death    at 

Melbourne  on  the  2nd  of  August  1881. 

Sec  The  Marcus  Clarke  Memorial  Volume  (Melbourne,  1884), 
containing  selections  from  his  writings  with  a  biography  and  list 
of  works,  edited  by  Hamilton  Mackinnon. 

CLARKE,  MARY  ANNE  (c.  17 76- 18 5 2),  mistress  of  Frederick 
duke  of  York,  second  son  of  George  III.,  was  bom  either  in 
London  or  at  Oxford.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  Thompson, 
seems  to  have  been  a  tradesman  in  rather  humble  circumstances. 
She  married  before  she  was  eighteen,  but  Mr  Clarke,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  stonemasonry  business,  became  bankrupt,  and  she 
left  him.  After  other  liaisons,  she  became  in  1803  the  mistress  of 
the  duke  of  York,  then  commander-in-chief,  maintaining  a  large 
and  expensive  establishment  in  a  fashionable  district.  The 
duke's  promised  allowance  was  not  regularly  paid,  and  to  escape 
her  financial  difficulties  Mrs  Clarke  trafficked  in  her  protector's 
position,  receiving  money  from  various  promotion-seekers, 
military,  civil  and  even  clerical,  in  return  for  her  promise  to  secure 
them  the  good  services  of  the  duke.  Her  procedure  became  a 
public  scandal,  and  in  1809  Colonel  Wardle,  M.P.,  brought  eight 
charges  of  abuse  of  military  patronage  against  the  duke  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed, 
before  which  Mrs  Clarke  herself  gave  evidence.  The  result  of  the 
inqidiy  clearly  established  the  charges  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  duke  of  York  was  shown  to  have  been  aware  of 
what  was  being  done,  but  to  have  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit 
himself.  He  resigned  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  terminated  his  connexion  with  Mrs  Clarke,  who  subsequently 
obtained  from  him  a  considerable  sum  in  cash  and  a  pension,  as 
the  price  for  withholding  the  publication  of  his  numerous  letters 
to  her.    Mrs  Clarke  died  at  Boulogne  on  the  21st  of  June  1852. 

See  Taylor,  Authentic  Memoirs  of  Mrs  Clarke;  Clarke  (?  pseud.), 
Life  of  Mrs  M.  A,  Clarke;  Annual  Register,  vol.  li. 

CLARKE,  SAMUEL  (1675-1729),  English  philosopher  and 
divine,  son  of  Edward  Clarke,  an  alderman,  who  for  several  years 
was  parliamentary  representative  of  the  dty  of  Norwich,  was 
bom  on  the  nth  of  October  1675,  and  educated  at  the  free  school 
of  Norwich  and  at  Caius  CoUege,  Cambridge.  The  philosophy  of 
Descartes  was  the  reigning  system  at  the  xmiversity;  Clarke, 
however,  mastered  the  new  system  of  Newton,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  extension  by  publishing  an  excellent  Latin  version 
of  the  Traits  de  physique  of  Jacques  Rohaidt  (1620-167  5)  with 
valuable  notes,  which  he  finished  before  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  The  system  of  Rohault  was  founded  entirely  upon 
Cartesian  principles,  and  was  previously  known  only  through  the 
medium  of  a  rude  Latin  version.  Clarke's  translation  (1697) 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  xmiversity  till  sup- 
planted by  the  treatises  of  Newton,  which  it  had  been  designed  to 
introduce.  Four  editions  were  issued,  the  last  and  best  being 
that  of  1 7 18.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1723  by  his 
brother  Dr  John  Clarke  (1682-17 57),  dean  of  Sarum. 

Clarke  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Scripture  in 
the  original,  and  of  the  primitive  Christian  writers.  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  John  Moore  (1646- 17 14), 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ever  afterwards  his  friend  and  patron. 
In  1699  he  published  two  treatises, — one  entitled  Three  Practical 
Essays  on  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Repentance,  and  the  other. 
Some  Reflections  on  that  part  of  a  book  called  Amyntor,  or  a 
Defence  of  Milton's  Life,  which  relates  to  the  Writings  of  the 
Primitive  Fathers,  and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1701 
he  published  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  which 
was  followed,  in  1702,  by  the  Paraphrases  upon  the  Gospels  of  St 
Mark  and  St  Luke,  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  third  volume  upon 
St  John.  They  were  subsequently  printed  together  in  two 
volumes  and  have  since  passed  through  several  editions.  He 
intended  to  treat  in  the  same  manner  the  remaining  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  his  design  was  unfulfilled. 
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Meanwhile  he  had  been  presented  by  Bishop  Moore  to  the 
rectory  of  Drayton,  near  Norwich.  As  Boyle  lecturer,  he  dealt  in 
1704  with  the  Being  and  AUributes  of  God j  and  in  1705  with  the 
Evidences  of  Naiural  and  Revealed  Religion,  These  lectures,  first 
printed  separately,  were  afterwards  published  together  under  the 
title  of  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Being  and  AUributes  of  God,  the 
Ohligations  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  the  author 
of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  and  other  Deniers  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion, 

In  1706  he  wrote  a  refutation  of  Dr  Henry  Dodwell's  views  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  this  drew  him  into  controversy 
with  Anthony  Collins.  He  also  wrote  at  this  time  a  translation  of 
Newton's  Optics,  for  which  the  author  presented  him  with  £500. 
In  the  same  year  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Moore,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Benet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  London. 
Soon  afterwards  Queen  Anne  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  and  in  1709  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St 
James's,  Westminster.  He  then  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
divinity,  defending  as  his  thesis  the  two  propositions:  Nullum 
fidei  Christianae  dogma,  in  Sacris  Scripturis  traditum,  est  rectae 
rationi  dissentaneum,  and  Sine  actionum  humanarum  libertate 
nulla  potest  esse  religio.  During  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of 
the  author,  he,  revised  Whiston's  English  translation  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions, 

In  1 71 2  he  published  a  carefully  punctuated  and  annotated 
edition  (folio  171 2,  octavo  1720)  of  Caesar's  Commentaries ,  with 
elegant  engravings,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
During  the  same  year  he  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  It  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  contains  a  collection  and  exegesis  of  aU  the  texts  in  the 
New  Testament  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  in  the 
second  the  doctrine  is  set  forth  at  large,  and  explained  in 
particular  and  distinct  propositions;  and  in  the  third  the 
principal  passages  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  considered.  Whiston 
informs  us  that,  some  time  before  the  publication  of  this  book, 
a  message  was  sent  to  him  from  Lord  Godolphin  ''that  the 
affairs  of  the  public  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of 
those  that  were  for  liberty;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unseasonable 
time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a  great  noise 
and  disturbance;  and  that  therefore  they  desired  him  to  forbear 
till  a  fitter  opportunity  should  offer  itself," — a  message  that 
Clarke  of  course  entirely  disregarded.  The  ministers  were  right 
in  their  conjectures;  and  the  work  not  only  provoked  a  great 
number  of  replies,  but  occasioned  a  formal  complaint  from  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  Clarke,  in  reply,  drew  up  an 
apologetic  preface,  and  afterwards  gave  several  explanations, 
which  satisfied  the  Upper  House;  and,  on  his  pledging  himself  that 
his  future  conduct  would  occasion  no  trouble,  the  matter  dropped. 

In  1 71 5  and  17 16  he  had  a  discussion  with  Leibnitz  relative 
to  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  religion,  which  was 
at  length  cut  short  by  the  death  of  his  antagonist.  A  collection 
of  the  papers  which  passed  between  them  was  published  in  171 7 
(cf .  G.  V.  Leroy,  Die  philos.  Probleme  in  dem  Briefwechsel  Leibniz 
und  Clarke,  Giessen,  1893).  ^^  1719  he  was  presented  by  Nicholas 
ist  Baron  Lechmere,  to  the  mastership  of  Wigston's  hospital 
in  Leicester.  In  1724  he  published  seventeen  sermons,  eleven 
of  which  had  not  before  been  printed.  In  1727,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he  was  offered  by  the  court  the  place  of 
master  of  the  mint,  worth  on  an  average  from  £1200  to  £1500 
a  year.  This  secular  preferment,  however,  he  absolutely  refused. 
In  1728  was  published  "  A  Letter  from  Dr  Clarke  to  Benjamin 
Hoadly,  F.R.S.,  occasioned  by  the  controversy  relating  to 
the  Proportion  of  Velocity  and  Force  in  Bodies  in  Motion," 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  In  1729  he  published 
the  first  twelve  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  This  edition,  dedicated 
to  William  Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  was  highly  praised 
by  Bishop  Hoadly.  On  Sunday,  the  nth  of  May  1729,  when 
going  out  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  caused  his  death  on  the 
Saturday  following  (May  17,  1729). 


Soon  after  his  death  his  brother  Dr  John  Clarke,  dean  of 
Sarum,  published,  from  his  original  manuscripts,  An  Exposition 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  ten  volumes  of  sermons.  The 
Exposition  is  composed  of  the  lectures  which  he  read  every 
Thursday  morning,  for  some  months  in  the  year,  at  St  James's 
church.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  revised  them  with  great 
care,  and  left  them  completely  prepared  for  the  press.  Three 
years  after  his  death  appeared  also  the  last  twelve  books  of  the 
Iliad f  published  by  his  son  Samuel  Clarke,  the  first  three  of  these 
books  and  part  of  the  fourth  having,  as  he  states,  been  revised 
and  annotated  by  his  father. 

In  disposition  Clarke  was  cheerful  and  even  playful.  An 
intimate  friend  relates  that  he  once  found  him  swimming 
upon  a  table.  At  another  time  Clarke  on  looking  out  at  the 
window  saw  a  grave  blockhead  approaching  the  house;  upon 
which  he  cried  out,  "Boys,  boys,  be  wise;  here  comes  a  fool." 
Dr  Warton,  in  his  observations  upon  Pope's  line, 

"  Unthought-of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wise," 

says,  "  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke  was  fond  of  romances; 
that  Newton  once  studied  astrology;  that  Dr  Clarke  valued 
himself  on  his  agility,  and  frequently  amused  himself  in  a 
private  room  of  his  house  in  leaping  over  the  tables  and  chairs  ?  " 

Philosophy. — Clarke,  though  in  no  way  an  original  thinker,  was 
eminent  in  theologry,  mathematics,  metaphysics  and  philology,  but 
his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  logical  power.  The  materialism  of 
Hobbes,  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  the  empiricism  of  Locke,  the 
determinism  of  Leibnitz,  Collins'  necessitarianism,  Dod well's  denial 
of  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  rationalistic  attacks  on 
Christianity,  and  the  morality  of  the  sensationalists — all  these  he 
opposed  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
which  he  advocated.  His  fame  as  theologian  and  philosopher  rests 
to  a  large  extent  on  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  and 
his  theory  of  the  foundation  of  rectitude.  The  former  is  not  a  purely 
a  priori  argument,  nor  is  it  presented  as  such  bv  its  author.  It 
starts  from  a  fact  and  it  often  explicitly  appeals  to  facts.  The 
intelligence,  for  example,  of  the  self-existence  and  original  cause  of 
all  things  is,  he  says,  **  not  easily  proved  a  priori,"  But  "  demon- 
strably proved  a  posteriori  from  the  variety  and  degrees  of  perfection 
in  things,  and  the  order  of  causes  and  eflfects,  from  the  intelligence 
that  created  beings  are  confessedly  endowed  with,  and  from  the 
beauty,  order,  and  final  purpose  of  things."  The  propositions 
maintained  in  the  argument  are — "  (i)  That  something  has  existed 
from  eternity;  (2)  that  there  has  existed  from  eternity  some  one 
immutable  and  independent  beinjg;;  (3)  that  that  immutable  and 
independent  bein^,  which  has  existed  from  eternity,  without  any 
external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  self-existent,  that  is,  neces- 
sarily existing;  (4)  what  the  substance  or  essence  of  that  being  is, 
which  is  self-existent  or  necessarily  existing,  we  have  no  idea, 
neither  is  it  at  all  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  it ;  (5)  that  though 
the  substance  or  essence  of  the  self -existent  being  is  itself  absolutely 
incomprehensible  to  us,  yet  many  of  the  essential  attributes  of  his 
nature  are  strictly  demonstrable  as  well  as  his  existence,  and,  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  must  be  of  necessity  eternal ;  (6)  that  the 
self -existent  being  must  of  necessity  be  infinite  and  omnipresent; 
(7)  must  be  but  one;  (8)  must  be  an  intelligent  being;  (9)  must  be 
not  a  necessary  agent,  but  a  being  endued  with  liberty  and  choice; 
(10)  must  of  necessity  have  infinite  power;  (11)  must  be  infinitely 
wise,  and  (12)  must  of  necessity  be  a  being  of  infinite  goodness, 
justice,  and  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections,  such  as  beconie  the 
supreme  governor  and  judge  of  the  world." 

In  order  to  establish  his  sixth  proposition,  Clarke  contends  that 
time  and  space,  eternity  and  immensity,  are  not  substances,  but 
attributes — the  attributes  of  a  self-existent  beine.  Edmund  Law, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Lord  Brougham,  and  many  oUier  writers,  have, 
in  consequence,  represented  Clarke  as  arguing  from  the  existence 
of  time  and  space  to  the  existence  of  Deity.  This  is  a  serious  mistake. 
The  existence  of  an  immutable,  independent,  and  necessary  being 
is  supposed  to  be  proved  before  any  reference  is  made  to  the  nature 
of  time  and  space.  Clarke  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have 
derived  the  opinion  that  time  and  space  are  attributes  of  an  infinite 
immaterial  and  spiritual  being  from  the  Scholium  Generale^  first 
published  in  the  second  edition  of  Newton's  Principia  (17 14).  The 
truth  is  that  his  work  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  appeared 
nine  years  before  that  Scholium.  The  view  propounded  by  Clarke 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Midrash,  the  Kabbalah,  Philo, 
Henry  More,  or  Cudworth,  but  not  from  Newton.  It  is  a  view 
difficult  to  prove,  and  probably  few  will  acknowledge  that  Clarke 
has  conclusively  proveci  it. 

His  ethical  theory  of  "  fitness  "  (see  Ethics)  is  formulated  on  the 
analogy  of  mathematics.  He  held  that  in  relation  to  the  will  things 
possess  an  objective  fitness  similar  to  the  mutual  consistency  of 
things  in  the  physical  universe.  This  fitness  God  has  ^iven  to 
actions,  as  he  has  given  laws  to  Nature;  and  the  fitness  is  as  im- 
mutable as  the  laws.    The  theory  has  been  unfairly  criticized  by 
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Jouffroy,  Am^^  Jacques,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Thomas  Brown 
and  others.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Clarke  made  virtue  consist 
in  conformity  to  the  relations  of  things  universally,  although  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  argument  shows  him  to  have  had  in  view  con- 
formity to  such  relations  only  as  belong  to  the  sphere  of  moral 
agency.  It  is  true  that  he  mifi[ht  have  emphasized  the  relation  of 
moral  fitness  to  the  will,  and  in  this  respect  J.  F.  Herbart  (q.vJ) 
improved  on  Clarke's  statement  of  the  case.  To  say,  however,  that 
Clarke  simi^ly  confused  mathematics  and  morals  by  justifying  the 
moral  criterion  on  a  mathematical  basis  is  a  mistake.  He  compared 
the  two  subjects  for  the  sake  of  the  analogy. 

Though  Clarke  can  thus  be  defended  against  this  and  similar 
criticism,  his  work  as  a  whole  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  attempt 
to  present  the  doctrines  of  the  Cartesian  school  in  a  form  which 
would  not  shock  the  conscience  of  his  time.  His  work  contained 
a  measure  of  rationalism  sufKcient  to  arouse  the  sus(>icion  of  orthodox 
theologians,  without  making  any  valuable  addition  to,  or  modi- 
fication of,  the  underlying  doctrine. 

Authorities. — ^See  W.  Whiston's  Historical  Memoirs,  and  the 
preface  by  Benjamin  Hoadly  to  Clarke's  Works  (4  vols.,  London, 


mann  in  the  Denkschriften  d.  k,  Akademie  der  Wissenschafteny  Phil.- 
Hist.  ClcLsse,  Bd.  xix.  (Vienna,  1 870);  H.  Sidgwi<^k's  methods  of 
Ethics  (6th  ed.,  looi)*  P*  384;  A.  Bain's  Moral  Science  (1872), 
p.  562  toll.,  and  Menial  Science  (1872),  p.  416;  Sir  L.  Stephen's 
Ensfish  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (3rd  ed.,  1902),  c.  iii.; 
J.  £.  le  Rossignol,  Ethical  Philosophy  of  S.  Clarke  (Leipzig,  1892). 

CLARKE,  THOMAS  SHIELDS  (i860-  ),  American  artist, 
was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  of  April  i860, 
and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1882.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Art 
Students'  League,  New  York,  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  under  J.  L,  G€r6me;  later  he  entered  the  atelier  of 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  and,  becoming  interested  in  sculpture,  worked 
for  a  while  under  Henri  M.  Chapu.  As  a  sculptor,  he  received 
a  medal  of  honour  in  Madrid  for  his  "  The  Cider  Pregs," 
now  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco^- Calilcmiia,  and 
he  made  four  caryatides  of  "  The  Seasons  '*  for  the  Appellate 
(Dourt  House,  New  York.  He  designed  an  *'  Alma  Mater  " 
for  Princeton  University,  and  a  model  is  in  the  library.  Among 
his  paintings  are  his  ''  Night  Market  in  Morocco  "  (Philadelphia 
Art  Club),  for  which  he  received  a  medal  at  the  International 
Exposition  in  Berlin  in  1891,  and  his  "  A  FooPs  Fool,"  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  in  1887  and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 

CLARKE,  WILUAM  BRANWHITE  (1798-1878),  British 
geologist,  was  born  at  East  Bergholt,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  2nd  of 
June  1 798.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Dedham  grammar 
school,  and  in  181 7  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  he  took 
his  B.A.  in  1821,  was  ordained  and  became  M.A.  in  1824.  In 
182 1  he  was  appointed  curate  of  Ramsholt  in  Suffolk,  and  he 
acted  in  his  clerical  capacity  in  other  places  until  1839.  Having 
become  interested  in  geology  through  the  teachings  of  Sedgwick, 
he  utilized  his  opportimities  and  gathered  many  interesting 
facts  on  the  geology  of  East  Anglia  which  were  embodied  in  a 
paper  "  On  the  (geological  Structure  and  Phenomena  of  Suffolk  " 
(Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  1837).  He  also  communicated  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  geology  of  S.E.  Dorsetshire  to  the  Magazine  of 
Nat.  Hist.  (1837-1838).  In  1839,  after  a  severe  illness,  he  left 
England  for  New  South  Wales,  mainly  with  the  object  of  benefit- 
ing by  the  sea  voyage.  He  remained,  however,  in  that  country, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  Father  of  Australian  (jeology." 
From  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  South  Wales  imtil  1870  he 
was  in  clerical  chaige  first  of  the  country  from  Paramatta  to 
the  Hawkesbury  river,  then  of  Campbelltown,  and  finally  of 
Willoughby.  He  zealously  devoted  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  country,  with  results  that  have  been  of  paramount  import- 
ance. In  1 84 1  he  discovered  gold,  being  the  first  explorer 
who  had  obtained  it  in  situ  in  the  country,  finding  it  both  in  the 
detrital  deposits  and  in  the  quartzites  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  he  then  declared  his  belief  in  its  abimdance.  In  1849  he 
made  the  first  actual  discovery  of  tin  in  Australia  and  in  1859 
he  made  known  the  occurrence  of  the  diamond.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Silurian  rocks,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  1869  he  announced  the  discovery  of  remains  of  Dinornis  in 


Queensland.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Australian  museum  at 
Sydney,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Ro3ral  Society  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  i860  he  published  Researches  in  the  Southern 
Gold-fields  of  New  South  Wales.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1876, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  awarded  the  Murchison  medal 
by  the  (geological  Society  of  London.  His  contributions  to 
Australian  scientific  journals  were  numerous.  He  died  near 
Sydney,  on  the  17th  of  June  1878. 

CLARKSON,  THOMAS  (1760^1846),  English  anti-slavery 
agitator,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  March  1760,  at  Wisbeach,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  where  his  father  was  headmaster  of  the  free 
grammar  school.  He  was  educated  at  St  Paul's  school  and  at 
St  John's  (Dollege,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  the  first  place 
among  the  middle  bachelors  as  Latin  essayist,  he  succeeded 
in  1785  in  gaining  a  similar  honour  among  the  senior  bachelors. 
The  subject  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  Dr  Peckhard,  was 
one  in  which  he  was  himself  deeply  interested — Anne  liceat 
invitos  in  servitutem  dare?  (Is  it  right  to  make  men  slaves 
against  their  will?).  In  preparing  foi  this  essay  Clarkson 
consulted  a  number  of  works  on  African  slavery,  of  which  the 
chief  was  Benezet's  Historical  Survey  of  New  Guinea;  and  the 
atrocities  of  which  he  read  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  de- 
termined to  devote  all  his  energies  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  gave  up  his  intention  of  entering  the  church. 

His  first  measure  was  to  publish,  with  additions,  an  English 
translation  of  his  prize  essay  (Jime  1786).  He  then  commenced 
to  search  in  all  quarters  for  information  concerning  slavery.  He 
soon  discovered  that  the  cause  had  already  been  taken  up  to 
some  extent  by  others,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  among  the  chief  of  whom  were  William  Dillwyn, 
Joseph  Wood  and  Granville  Sharp.  With  the  aid  of  these 
gentlemen,  a  committee  of  twelve  was  formed  in  May  1787  to  do 
all  that  was  possible  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
Meanwhile  Clarkson  had  also  gained  the  sympathy  of  Wilberforce, 
Whitbread,  Sturge  and  several  other  men  of  influence.  Travel- 
ling from  port  to  port,  he  now  commenced  to  collect  a  large  mass 
of  evidence;  and  much  of  it  was  embodied  in  his  Summary  View 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Probable  Consequences  of  its  Abolition, 
which,  with  a  niunber  of  other  anti-slavery  tracts,  was  published 
by  the  committee.  Pitt,  Grenville,  Fox  and  Burke  looked 
favourably  on  the  movement;  in  May  1788  Pitt  introduced  a 
parliamentary  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  Sir  W.  Dolben 
brought  forward  a  bill  providiog  that  the  number  of  slaves 
carried  in  a  vessel  should  be  proportional  to  its  tonnage.  A 
niunber  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol  merchants  obtained  i)ermission 
from  the  House  to  be  heard  by  council  against  the  bill,  but  on 
the  1 8th  of  June  it  passed  the  Commons.  Soon  after  Clarkson 
published  an  Essay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade',  and  for 
two  months  he  was  continuously  engaged  in  travelling  that  he 
might  meet  men  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  trade.  From  their  lips  he  collected  a  considerable  amount 
of  evidence;  but  only  nine  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  promise  to 
appear  before  the  privy  council.  Meanwhile  other  witnesses  had 
been  obtained  by  Wilberforce  and  the  committee,  and  on  the 
12th  of  May  1789  the  former  led  a  debate  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Burke  and 
supported  by  Pitt  and  Fox. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  arouse  the  French  to  sweep  away  slavery  with 
other  abuses,  Clarkson  crossed  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  six 
months.  He  found  Necker  head  of  the  government,  and  obtained 
from  hun  some  sympathy  but  little  help.  Mirabeau,  however, 
with  his  assistance,  prepared  a  speech  against  slavery,  to  be 
delivered  before  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  entered  enthusiastically  into  his  views.  During  this 
^  visit  Clarkson  met  a  deputation  of  negroes  from  Santo  Domingo, 
who  had  come  to  France  to  present  a  petition  to  the  National 
Assembly,  desiring  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
whites;  but  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  permitted  no  sub- 
stantial success  to  be  achieved.  Soon  after  his  return  home  he 
engaged  in  a  search,  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  which  finely 
displays    his    unshrinking    laboriousness  and    his    passionate 
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enthusiasm.  He  desired  to  find  some  one  who  had  himself 
witnessed  the  capture  of  the  negroes  in  Africa;  and  a  friend 
having  met  by  chance  a  man-of-war's-man  who  had  done  so, 
Clarkson,  though  ignorant  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  sailor, 
set  out  in  search  of  him,  and  actually  discovered  him.  His  last 
tour  was  imdertaken  in  order  to  form  anti-slavery  committees 
in  all  the  principal  towns.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1794, 
his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cease  active  work. 
He  now  occupied  his  time  in  writing  a  History  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  appeared  in  1808.  The  bill  for  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  became  law  in  1807;  but  it  was  still 
necessary  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  other  powers  to  its  principle. 
To  obtain  this  was,  under  pressure  of  the  public  opinion  created 
by  Clarkson  and  his  friends,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  British 
diplomacy  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  February  181 5  the 
trade  was  condemned  by  the  powers.  The  question  of  concerting 
practical  measures  for  its  abolition  was  raised  at  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  but  without  result.  On  this  occasion 
Clarkson  f>ersonally  presented  an  address  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.,  who  communicated  it  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  In  1823  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed, 
and  Clarkson  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He  was  for  some 
time  blind  from  cataract;  but  several  years  before  his  death 

on  the  26th  of  September  1846,  his  sight  was  restored. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  the  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism  (1806),  Memoirs  of  William  Fenn  {18 13),  Researches ^ 
Antediluvian^  Patriarchal  and  Historical  (1836),  intended  as  a  history 
of  the  interference  of  Providence  for  man's  spiritual  good,  and 
Strictures  on  several  of  the  remarks  concerning  himself  made  in  the 
Life  of  Wilberforcet  in  which  his  claim  as  originator  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  is  denied. 

See  the  lives  by  Thomas  Elmes  (1876)  and  Thomas  Taylor  (1839). 

CLARKSVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Montgomery 
county,  Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Nashville,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river.  Pop.  ( 1 890)  79  24 ;  ( 1 900)  943 1 ,  of  whom 
5094  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  8548.  It  is  served  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the  Illinois  Central  railways,  and  by 
passenger  and  freight  steamboat  lines  on  the  Cumberland  river. 
The  dty  hall  and  the  public  library  are  among  the  prindpal 
public  buildings,  and  the  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Tennessee  Odd 
Fellows'home,andof  the  South-Westem  Presbyterian  University, 
founded  in  1875.  Qarksville  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  dark 
tobacco  belt — commonly  known  as  the  "  Black  Patch  " — ^and  is 
an  important  tobacco  market,  with  an  annual  trade  in  that 
staple  of  about  $4,000,000,  most  of  the  product  being  ex|>orted 
to  France,  Italy,  Austria  and  Spain.  The  dty  is  situated  in  a 
region  well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  and 
vegetables,  and  for  the  raising  of  live-stock;  and  Clarksville  is  a 
shipping  point  for  the  lumber — chiefly  oak,  poplar  and  birch — 
and  the  iron-ore  of  the  surrounding  country,  a  branch  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railway  extending  into  the  iron  district. 
The  city's  principal  manufactures  are  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff,  furniture,  lumber,  iron, 
and  pearl  buttons.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1 905  was 
$2 , 2 10, 1 1 2 ,  bdng  3  2  %  greater  than  in  1 900.  The  municipality 
owns  its  water-works.  Clarksville  was  first  settled  as  early  as 
1780,  was  named  in  honour  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1850. 

CLASSICS.    The  term  "  classic  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin 

epithet  classicus,  found  in  a  passage  of  Aulus  Gellius  (xix.  8.  15), 

where  a  "  scriptor  *  classicus  *  "  is  contrasted  with  a  "  scriptor 

proletarius"    The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  division  of  the 

Roman  people  into  classes  by  Servius  Tullius,  those  in  the  first 

dass  being  called  classici,  all  the  rest  infra  classem,  and  those 

in  the  last  proletarii.^    The  epithet  "  dassic  **  is  accordingly 

applied  (i)  generally  to  an  author  of  the  first  rank,  and  (2)  more 

*  The  above  derivation  is  in  accordance  with  English  usage.  In 
the  New  English  Dictionary  the  earliest  example  of  the  word 
"  classical  "  is  the  phrase  "  classical  and  canonical,"  found  in  the 
Europae  Speculum  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  (1599),  and,  as  applied  to 
a  writer,  it  is  explained  as  meaning  "  of  the  nrst  rank  or  authority." 
This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  meaning  of  classicus  in  the  above 
passage  of  Gellius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  word  classigue 
(in  Littr^'s  view)  primarily  means  "  used  in  class." 


particularly  to  a  Greek  or  Roman  author  of  that  character. 
Similarly,  "  the  dassics"  is  a  synon)rm  for  the  choicest  products 
of  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  to  this 
sense  of  the  word  that  the  following  artide  is  devoted  in  two 
main  divisions:  (A)  the  general  history  of  classical  (i.e,  Greek 
and  Latin)  scholarship,  and  (B)  its  place  in  higher  education. 

(A)  Geneeax.  History  or  the  Study  of  the  Classics 

We  may  consider  this  subject  in  four  prindpal  periods: — 
(i.)  the  Alexandrian,  c.  300-1  B.C.;  (ii.)  the  Roman,  a.d.  c,  1-530; 
(iii.)  the  Middle  Ages,  c,  530-1350;  and  (iv.)  the  Modern  Age, 
c,  1350  to  the  present  day. 

(i.)  The  Alexandrian  Age. — The  study  of  the  Greek  classics 
begins  with  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Under  the  rule  of  Ptolemy 
Philaddphus  (285-247  B.C.),  learning  found  a  home  in  the 
Alexandrian  Museiim  and  in  the  great  Alexandrian  Library. 
The  first  four  librarians  were  Zenodotus,  Eratosthenes,  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium,  and  Aristarchus.  Zenodotus  produced 
before  274  the  first  scientific  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
an  edition  in  which  spurious  lines  were  marked,  at  the  beginning, 
with  a  short  horizontal  dash  called  an  obelus  ( — ) .  He  also  drew 
up  select  lists  of  epic  and  lyric  poets.  Soon  afterwards  a  classified 
catalogue  of  dramatists,  epic  and  lyric  poets,  legislators,  philo- 
sophers, historians,  orators  and  rhetoricians,  and  miscellaneous 
writers,  with  a  brief  biography  of  each,  was  produced  by  the 
scholar  and  poet  Callimachus  {fl.  260).  Among  the  pupils  of 
Callimachus  was  Eratosthenes  who,  in  234,  succeeded  Zenodotus 
as  librarian.  Apart  from  his  spedal  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  Attic  comedy,  he  was  a  man  of  vast  and  varied  learning; 
the  founder  of  astronomical  geography  and  of  scientific  chrono- 
logy; and  the  first  to  assume  the  name  of  4>i\6Korf05.  The 
greatest  philologist  of  antiquity  was,  however,  his  successor, 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (195),  who  reduced  accentuation 
and  punctuation  to  a  definite  S3rstem,  and  used  a  variety  of 
critical  symbols  in  his  recension  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He 
also  edited  Hesiod  and  Pindar,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes, 
besides  composing  brief  introductions  to  the  several  plays,  parts 
of  which  are  still  extant.  Lastly,  he  established  a  scientific 
system  of  lexicography  and  drew  up  lists  of  the  "  best  authors." 
Two  critical  editions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  produced  by 
his  successor,  Aristarchus,  who  was  librarian  until  146  B.C.  and 
was  the  founder  of  sdentific  scholarship.  His  distinguished 
pupil,  Dionysius  Thrax  (bom  c.  166  B.C.),  drew  up  a  Greek 
grammar  which  continued  in  use  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries. 
The  most  industrious  of  the  successors  of  Aristarchus  was 
Did3anus  (c.  65  b.c.-a.d.  10),  who,  in  his  work  on  the  Homeric 
poems,  aimed  at  restoring  the  lost  recensions  of  Aristarchus. 
He  also  composed  commentaries  on  the  lyric  and  comic  poets 
and  on  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes;  part  of  his  commentary 
on  this  last  author  was  first  published  in  1904.  He  was  a  teacher 
in  Alexandria  (and  perhaps  also  in  Rome);  and  his  death, 
about  a.d.  10,  marks  the  dose  of  the  Alexandrian  age.  He 
is  the  industrious  compiler  who  gathered  up  the  remnants  of 
the  learning  of  his  predecessors  and  transmitted  them  to  posterity. 
The  poets  of  that  age,  including  Callimachus  and  Theocritus, 
were  subsequently  expounded  by  Theon,  who  flourished  imder 
Tiberius,  and  has  been  well  described  as  "  the  Didymus  of  the 
Alexandrian  poets." 

The  Alexandrian  canon  of  the  Greek  dassics,  which  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  lists  drawn  up  by  Callimachus,  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  and  Aristarchus,  induded  the  following  authors: — 

Epic  poets  (5) :  Homer,  Hesiod,  Peisander,  Panyasis,  Antimachus. 

Iambic  poets  (3) :  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  Arcfailochus,  Hipponax. 

Tragic  poets  (5) :  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ion,  Achaeus. 

Comic  poets.  Old  (7):  Epicharmus,  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Pherecrates,  Crates,  Plato.  Middle  (2) :  Antiphanes,  Alexis. 
i^ew  (5):  Menander,  Philippides,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  Apollodorus. 

Elegiac  poets  (4) :  Callinus,  Mimnermus,  Philetas,  Callimachus. 

Lyric  poets  (9):  Alcman,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Pindar, 
Bacchylides,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simonides  of  Ceos. 

Orators  (10):  Demosthenes,  Lysias,  Hypereides,  Isocrates, 
Aeschines,  Lycurgus,  Isaeus,  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Ddnarchus. 

Historians  (10):  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Philistius, 
Theopompus,  Ephorus,  Anaximenes,  Callisthenes,  Hellanicui^ 
Polybius. 
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The  latest  xkaxoe  in  the  above  li$t  is  tbftt  oi  Pdybius,  who 
died  about  123  B.C.  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Aratus  and  Theocrittis 
were  subsequently  added  to  the  "  epic  ''  poets.  Philosophers, 
such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  possibly  classed  in  a  separate 


"  canon.  " 


While  the  scholars  of  Alexandria  were  mainly  interested  in 
the  verbai  criiicism  of  the  Greek  poets,  a  wider  variety  of  studies 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Pergamum,  the  literary 
rival  of  Alej^andria.  Pergamum  was  a  home  of  learning  for  a 
large  part  of  the  150  years  of  the  Attalid  dynasty,  283-133  b-C. 

The  grammar  of  the  Stoic$,  gradually  elaborated  by  Zeno, 
Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus,  supplied  a  terminology  which,  in 
words  such  as  "  genitive,"  "  accusative  "  and  "  aorist,"  has 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  grammarian's  vocabulary; 
and  the  study  of  this  grammar  foimd  its  earliest  home  in  Per- 
gamum. 

From  about  16S  B.C.  the  head  of  the  Pergamene  school  was 
Crates  of  MaUus,  who  (like  the  Stoics)  was  an  adherent  of  the 
principle  of  ''  anomaly  "  in  grammar,,  and  was  thus  opposed 
to  Aristarchus  of  Alexandria,  the  champion  of  "analogy." 
He  also  opposed  Aristarchus,  and  supported  the  Stoics,  by 
insisting  on  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Homer.  He  is 
credited  with  having  drawn  up  the  classified  lists  of  the  best 
authors  for  the  Pergamene  library.  His  mission  as  an  envoy 
to  the  Roman  senate,  **  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius  "  in 
169  B.C.,  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  literary  studies  in  Rome. 
Meeting  with  an  accident  While  he  was  wandering  on  the  Palatine, 
and  being  detained  in  Rome,  he  passed  part  of  his  enforced 
leisure  in  giving  lectures  (jpossibly  on  Homer,  his  favourite 
author),  and  thus  succeeded  in  arousing  among  the  Romans  a 
taste  for  the  scholarly  study  of  literature.  The  example  set  by  ' 
Crates  led  to  the  production  of  a  new  edition  of  the  epic  poem 
of  Naevius,  and  to  the  public  recitation  of  the  Annals  of  Ennius, 
and  (two  generations  later)  the  Satires  of  Lucilius. 

( ii.)  The  Roman  Age. — (a)  Latin  Studies. — In  the  ist  century 
B.C.  the  foremost  scholar  in  Rome  was  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (c.  154- 
c.  74),  who  is  described  by  Cicero  as  profoundly  learned  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  as  an  accomplished  critic  of  Roman 
antiquities  and  of  ancient  authors.  Of  the  plays  then  passing 
under  the  name  of  Plautus,  he  recognized  twenty*five  as  genuine. 
His  most  famous  pupil  was  Varro  (116-27),  the  six  surviving ' 
books  of  whose  great  work  on  the  Latin  language  are  mainly 
concerned  witJh  the  great  granunatical  controversy  on  analogy 
and  anomaly — a  controversy  which  also  engaged  the  attention 
of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  of  the  elder  Pliny  and  QuintiJian. 
The  twenty^one  plays  of  Plautus  accepted  by  Varro  are  doubtless 
the  twenty  now  extant,  together  with  the  lost  Vidtddria..  The 
influence  of  Varro's  last  work  on  the  nine  disciplinae,  or  branches 
of  study,  long  survived  in  the  seven  "  liberal  arts  "  recognized 
by  St  Augustine  and  Martianus  Capella,  and  in  the.trivium  and 
quadrivium  of  the  middle  ages. 

Part  of  Varro's  treatise  on  Latin  was  dedicated  to  Cicero  (106- 
43),  who  as  an  interpreter  of  Greek  philosophy  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  enlarged  the  vocabulary  of  Latin  by  his  admirable 
renderings  of  Greek  philosophical  terms,  and  thus  ultimately 
gave  us  such  indispensable  words  as  "  species,"  "quality  "  and 
"  quantity." 

.  The  earliest  of  Latin  lexicons  was  produced  about  10  B.C.  by 
Verrius  Flaccus  in  a  work,  De  Verborum  Significatu,  which 
survived  in  the  abridgment  by  Festus  (2nd  century  a.d.)  and  in 
the  furthei:  abridgment  dedicated  by  Paulus  Diaoonus  to  Charles 
the  Great. ; 

Greek  models,  were  dj^gently  studied  by  Virgil  and  Horace. 
Their  own  poems  soon  became  the  theme  of  criticism  and  of 
comment;  and,  by  the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Juvenal,  they 
shared  the  fate  (which  Horace  had  feared)  of  becoming  text- 
books for  use  in  schools. 

Recensions  of  Terence,  Lucretius  and  PeisiuS)  as  weU  as 
Horace  and  Virgil,  were  produced  by  Probus  (d.  a.d.  88),  with 
critical  symbc^s  resembling  those  invented  by  the  Alexandrian 
sctiolars.  His  contemporary  Asconius  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  Ein  extant  historical  oommentaxy  on  five  of  the.speeches 


of  Cicero.  In  a.d.  88  Quintilian  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first 
state-supported  school  in  Rome.  His  comprehensive  work  on 
the  training  of  the  future  orator  includes  an  outline  of  general 
education,  which  had  an  important  influence  on  the  humanistic 
schools  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  also  presents  us  with  a 
critical  survey  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  poets,  historians,  orators  and  philosophers  (book  x. 
chap.  i.).  The  lives  of  Roman  poets  and  scholars  were  among  the 
many  subjects  that  exercised  the  literary'  skill  of  Hadrian's 
private  secretary,  Suetonius.  One  of  his  lost  works  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  erudition  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  a.d.  636), 
whose  comprehensive  encyclopaedia  was  a  favourite  text-book  in 
the  middle  ages.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Suetonius  (a.d. 
160)  a  work  entitled  the  Nodes  Atticae  was  begun  by  Aulus 
Gellius.  The  author  is  an  industrious  student  and  a  typical 
scholar,  who  frequents  libraries  and  is  interested  in  the  MSS. 
of  old  Latin  authors.  Early  in  the  4th  century  the  study  of 
grammar  was  represented  in  northern  Africa  by  the  Nimiidian 
tiro.  Nonius  Marcellus  (fl.  323),  the  author  of  an  encyclopaedic 
work  in  three  parts,  lexicographical,  grammatical  and  antiquarian, 
the  main  value  of  which  lies  in  its  quotations  from  early  Latin 
literature.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  century  grammar  liad  a 
far  abler  exponent  at  Rome  in  the  person  of  Aelius  Donatus,  the 
preceptcMT  of  St  Jerome,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  text-book  that 
remained  in  use  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  general  state 
of  learning  in  this  century  is  illustrated  by  Ausonius  (c.  310-393), 
the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  of  Bordeaux,  the  author  of  the 
Masella,  and  the  probable  inspirer  of  the  memorable  decree  of 
Gratian  (376),  providing  for  the  appointment  and  the  payment  of 
teachers  of  rhetoric  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  the 
principal  cities  of  GauL  His  distinguished  friend,  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus,  the  consul  of  a.d.  391,  aroused  in  his  own  immediate 
circle  an  interest  in  Livy,  the  whole  of  whose  history  was  still 
extant  Early  in  the  5th  century  other  aristocratic  Romans 
interested  themselves  in  the  textual  criticism  of  Persius  and 
Martial.  Among  the  contemporaries  of  Symmachus,  the  devoted 
adherent  of  the  old  Roman  religion,  was  St  Jerome  (d.  420),  the 
most  scholarly  representative  of  Christianity  in  the  4th  century, 
the  student  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  the 
translator  of  the  Chronology  of  Eusebius,  and  the  author  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible  now  known  as  the  Vulgate.  St 
Augustine  (d.  430)  confesses  to  his  early  fondness  for  Virgil,  and 
also  tells  us  that  he  received  his  first  serious  impressions  from  the 
Hortensius  of  Cicero,  an  eloquent  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  survive.  In  his 
survey  of  the  "  liberal  arts  "  St  Augustine  imitates  (as  we  have 
seen)  the  Disciplinae  of  Varro,  and  in  the  greate&t  of  his  works, 
the  De  Civitate  Dei  (426),  he  has  preserved  large  portions  of  the 
A  ntiquitates  of  Varro  and  the  De  Republica  of  Cicero.  About  the 
same  date,  and  in  the  same  province  of  northern  Africa,  Martianus 
Capella  produced  his  allegorical  work  on  the  "  liberal  arts,"  the 
principal,  and,  indeed,  often  the  only,  text-book  of  the  medieval 
schools. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  the  foremost  representa- 
tive of  Latin  studies  in  Gaul  was  Apollinaris  Sidonius  (fl.  470), 
whose  Letters  were  modelled  on  those  of  the  younger  Pliny,  while 
his  poems  give  proof  of  a  wide  though  superficial  acquaintance 
with  classical  literature.  He  laments  the  increasing  decline  in 
the  classical  purity  of  the  Latin  language. 

An  interest  in  Latin  literature  lived  longest  in  Gaul,  where 
schools  of  learning  flourished  as  early  as  the  ist  century 
at  Autun,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Nlmes,  Vienne,  Narbonne  and 
Marseilles;  and,  from  the  3rd  century  onwards,  at  Trier,  Poitiers, 
Besangon  and  Bordeaux. 

About  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius  we  find  Asterius, 
the  consul /of  494,  critically  revising  the  text  of  Virgil  in  Rome. 
Boethius,  who  early  in  life  formed  the  ambitious  plan  of  expound- 
ing and  reconciling  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  continued 
in  the  year  of  his  sole  consulship  (510)  to  instruct  his  fellow- 
CDimtrymen  in  the  wisdom  of  Greece.  He  is  a  link  between  the 
aiKzent  world -and  the  middle  ages,  having  been  the  last  of  the 
learned  Romans  who  understood  the  language  and- studied  the 
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literature  of  Greece,  and  the  first  to  interpret  to  the  middle  ages 
the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle.  He  thereby  gave  the  signal  for 
the  age-long  conflict  between  Nominalism  and  ReaUsm,  which 
exercised  the  keenest  intellects  among  the  Schoolmen,  while  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life,  the  Consolatio  PhUosopkiae  (524),  was 
repeatedly  expounded  and  imitated,  and  reproduced  in  renderings 
that  were  among  the  earliest  literary  products  of  the  vernacular 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  His  contemporary,  CassiodoniB 
(c.  48<>-c.  575),  after  spending  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Ostrogothic  djmasty  at  Ravenna,  passed  the  last  thirty-three 
years  of  his  long  life  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Squillace,  where 
he  founded  two  monasteries  and  dihgently  trained  their  inmates  to 
become  careful  copyists.  In  his  latest  work  he  made  extracts  for 
their  benefit  from  the  pages  of  Priscian  (fl.  512),  a  transcript  of 
whose  great  work  on  Latin  grammar  was  completed  at  Constanti- 
nople by  one  of  that  grammarian's  pupils  in  527,  to  be  re- 
produced in  a  thousand  MSS.  in  the  middle  ages.  More  than  ten 
years  before  Cassiodorus  founded  his  monasteries  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480-543)  had  rendered  a  more 
permanent  service  to  the  cause  of  scholarship  by  building, 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  crest  of  Monte 
Cassino,  the  earliest  of  those  homes  of  learning  that  have 
lent  an  undying  distinction  to  the  Benedictine  order.  The 
learned  labours  of  the  Benedictines  were  no  part  of  the  original 
requirements  of  the  rule  of  St  Benedict;  but  before  the  founder's 
death  his  favourite  disciple  had  planted  a  monastery  in  France, 
and  the  name  of  that  disciple  is  permanently  associated  with  the 
learned  labours  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of  St 
Maur  (see  Maurists). 

(6)  Greek  Studies. — Meanwhile,  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics 
was  ably  represented  at  Rome  in  the  Augustan  age  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  (fl.  30-8  B.C.),  the  inteUigent  critic  of  the 
ancient  Attic  orators,  while  the  ist  century  of  our  era  is  the 
probable  date  of  the  masterpiece  of  literary  criticism  known  as 
the  treatise  On  the  Sublime  by  Longinus  {q.v.) . 

The  2nd  century  is  the  age  of  the  two  great  grammarians, 
Apollonius  Dyscolus  (the  founder  of  scientific  grammar  and 
the  creator  of  the  study  of  Greek  syntax)  and  his  son  Herodian, 
the  larger  part  of  whose  principal  work  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  Greek  accentuation.  It  is  also  the  age  of  the  lexicographers 
of  Attic  Greek,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  Phrynichus, 
Pollux  (fl.  A.D.  180)  and  Harpocration. 

In  the  4th  century  Demosthenes  was  expounded  and  imitated 
by  the  widely  influential  teacher,  Libanius  of  Antioch  (c.  314- 
c»  393),  the  pagan  preceptor  of  St  Chrjrsostom.  To  the  same 
century  we  may  assign  the  grammarian  Theodosius  of  Alexandria, 
who,  instead  of  confining  himself  (like  Dionysius  Thrax)  to  the 
tenses  of  r6irra)  in  actual  use,  was  the 'first  to  set  forth  all  the 
imaginary  aorists  and  futures  of  that  verb,  which  have  thence 
descended  through  the  Byzantine  age  to  the  grammars  of  the 
Renaissance  and  of  modem  Europe. 

In  the  5th  century  we  may  place  Hesychius  of  Alexandria, 
the  compiler  of  the  most  extensive  of  our  ancient  Greek  lexicons, 
and  Produs,  the  author  of  a  chrestomathy,  to  the  extracts 
from  which  (as  preserved  by  Photius)  we  owe  almost  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  lost  epics  of  early  Greece. 
In  the  same  century  the  study  of  Plato  was  represented  by 
Synesius  of  Cyrene  (c.  370-c.  413)  and  by  the  Neoplatonists  of 
Alexandria  and  of  Athens.  The  lower  limit  of  the  Roman  age 
of  classical  studies  may  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  year  529. 
In  that  year  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  was  foimded  in 
the  West,  while  the  school  of  Athens  was  closed  in  the  East. 
The  Roman  age  thus  ends  in  the  West  with  Bo^thius,  Cassio- 
dorus and  St  Benedict,  and  in  the  East  with  Priscian  and 
Justinian. 

(iii.)  The  Middle  Ages, — (a)  In  the  East,  commonly  caUed 
the  Byzantine  Age,  c.  530-1350.  In  this  age,  grammatical 
learning  was  represented  by  Choeroboscus,  and  lexicography  by 
Photius  (d.  891),  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  is  also 
the  author  of  a  Bibliotheca  reviewing  and  criticizing  the  contents 
of  280  MSS.,  and  incidentaUy  preserving  important  extracts 
from  the  lost  Greek  historians. 


In  the  time  of  Photius  the  poets  usually  studied  at  school  were 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar;  certain  select  pla3rs  of  Aeschylus 
(Prometheus,  Septem  and  Persae),  Sophocles  (Ajax,  Electra 
and  Oedipus  Tyrannus),  and  Euripides  {Hecuba,  Orestes,  Phoe- 
nissae,  and,  next  to  these,  Alcestis,  Andromache,  Hippolylus, 
Medea,  Rhesus,  Troades,)  also  Aristophanes  (beginning  with  the 
Plutus),  Theocritus,  Lycophron,  and  Dionysius  Periegetes. 
The  principal  prose  authors  were  Thucydides,  parts  of  Plato 
and  Demosthenes,  with  Aristotle,  Plutarch's  Lives,  and,  above  all, 
Lucian,  who  is  often  imitated  in  the  Byzantine  age. 

One  of  the  distinguished  pupils  of  Photius,  Arethas,  bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  (c,  907-932),  devoted  himself  with 
remarkable  energy  to  collecting  and  expounding  the  Greek 
classics.  Among  the  important  MSS.  still  extant  that  were 
copied  at  his  expense  are  the  Bodleian  Euclid  (888)  and  the 
Bodleian  Plato  (895).  To  the  third  quarter  of  the  loth  century 
we  may  assign  the  Greek  lexicon  of  Suldas,  a  combination  of  a 
lexicon  and  an  encyclopaedia,  the  best  articles  being  those  on 
the  history  of  literature. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  "  dark  age  "  of  secular  learning  at 
Constantinople  (641-850),  the  light  of  Greek  learning  had  spread 
eastwards  to  SyrlsL  and  Arabia.  At  Bagdad,  in  the  reign  of 
Mamim  (813-833),  the  son  of  Harun  al-Rashid,  philosophical 
works  were  translated  by  Sjman  Christians  from  Greek  into 
Syriac  and  from  Syriac  into  Arabic.  It  was  in  his  reign  that 
Aristotle  was  first  translated  into  Arabic,  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
we  have  Syriac  and  Arabic  renderings  of  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  and  of  portions  of  Plato,  Hippocrates  and  Galen; 
while  in  the  loth  century  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
commentators  were  produced  by  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

The  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle  passed  from  the  East 
to  the  West  by  being  transmitted  through  the  Arab  dominions 
in  northern  Africa  to  Spain,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  8th  century.  In  the  12th  century  Toledo  was  the 
centre  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  in  the  West,  and  it  was  from 
Toledo  that  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  spread  to  Paris  and  to 
other  seats  of  learning  in  western  Europe. 

The  1 2th  century  in  Constantinople  is  marked  by  the  name 
of  Tzetzes  (c.  iiio-c.  11 80),  the  author  of  a  mythological, 
literary  and  historical  miscellany  called  the  Chiliades,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  quotes  more  than  four  hundred  authors. 
The  prolegomena  to  his  scholia  on  Aristophanes  supply  us  with 
valuable  information  on  the  Alexandrian  libraries.  The  most 
memorable  name,  however,  among  the  scholars  of  this  century 
is  that  of  Eustathius,  whose  philological  studies  at  Constantinople 
preceded  his  tenure  of  the  archbishopric  of  Thessalonica  (1175- 
1 192).  The  opening  pages  of  his  commentaries  on  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the  abiding  influence  of 
Homer  on  the  literature  of  Greece. 

While  the  Byzantine  MSS.  of  the  nth  century  (such  as  the 
Laurentian  MSS.  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  the  Ravenna 
MS.  of  Aristophanes)  maintain  the  sound  traditions  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Roman  ages,  those  of  the  times  of  the  Palaeologi 
give  proof  of  a  frequent  tampering  with  the  metres  of  the  ancient 
poets  in  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  theories 
recently  invented  by  Moschopulus  and  Trichnius.  The  scholars 
of  these  times  are  the  natural  precursors  of  the  earliest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  West.  Of  these 
later  Byzantines  the  first  in  order  of  date  is  the  monk  Planudes 
(d.  1330),  who  devoted  his  knowledge  of  Latin  to  producing 
excellent  translations  of  Caesar's  GaUic  War  as  well  as  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  and  H oroides,  and  the  classic  work  of  BoSthius; 
he  also  compiled  (in  1302)  the  only  Greek  anthology  known  to 
scholars  before  the  recovery  in  1607  of  the  earlier  and  fuller 
anthology  of  Cephalas  (fl.  917). 

The  scholars  of  the  Byzantine  age  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  great  Alexandrians,  but  they  served  to  maintain  the  con- 
tinuity of  tradition  by  which  the  Greek  classics  selected  by  the 
critics  of  Alexandria  were  transmitted  to  modem  Europe. 

{b)  In  the  West  (c.  SS^C.  1350)— At  the  portal  of  the  middle 
ages  stands  Gregory  the  Great  (c.  540-604),  who  had  little  (if  any) 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  secular 
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side  of  the  study  of  Latin.  A  decline  in  grammatical  learning 
is  exemplified  in  the  three  Latin  historians  of  the  6th  century, 
JordaneSy  Gildas  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (d.  594),  who  begins 
his  history  of  the  Franks  by  lamenting  the  decay  of  Latin 
literature  in  Gaul.  The  historian  of  Tours  befriended  the  Latin 
poet,  Venantius  Fortunatus  (d.  c,  600),  who  is  still  remembered 
as  the  writer  of  the  three  well-known  hynms  beginning  Salve 
fesia  dieSy  VexiUa  regis  prodeurUy  and  Pange  lingua  gloriosi 
proeliutn  certanUnis.  The  decadence  of  Latin  early  in  the  7th 
century  is  exemplified  by  the  fantastic  grammarian  Virgilius 
Maro,  who  also  illustrates  the  transition  from  Latin  to  Provencal, 
and  from  quantitive  to  accentual  lorms  of  verse. 

While  Latin  was  declining  in  Gaul,  even  Greek  was  not 
unknown  in  Ireland,  and  the  Lrish  passion  for  travel  led  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  learning  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  Irish  monk 
Columban,  shortly  before  his  death  in  615,  founded  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pavia  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  to  be  the 
repository  of  many  Latin  MSS.  which  were  ultimately  dispersed 
among  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan  and  Turin.  About  the  same 
date  his  fellow-traveller,  Gallus,  founded  above  the  Lake  of 
Constance  the  monastery  of  St  Gallen,  where  Latin  MSS.  were 
preserved  until  their  recovery  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance. 
I>uring  the  next  twenty-five  years  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636) 
produced  in  his  Origines  an  encyclopaedic  work  which  gathered 
up  for  the  middle  ages  much  of  the  learning  of  the  andent  world. 

In  Italy  a  decline  in  the  knowledge  of  Greek  in  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries  led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches.  The  year  690  is  regarded  as  the  date  of  the  temporary 
extinction  of  Greek  in  Italy,  but,  in  the  first  quarters  of  the  8th 
and  the  9th  centuries,  the  iconoclastic  decrees  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  drove  many  of  the  Greek  monks  and  their  lay  adherents 
to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  even  to  Rome  itself. 

In  Ireland  we  find  Greek  characters  used  in  the  Book  of 
Armagh  (c,  807) ;  and,  in  the  same  century,  a  Greek  psalter  was 
copied  by  an  Irish  monk  of  Liege,  named  Sedulius  (fi.  850),  who 
had  a  wide  knowledge  of  Latin  literature.  In  England,  some 
sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Augustine,  the  Greek  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (d.  690)  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  Greek,  and  with  the  help  of  an  African  monk  named 
Hadrian  made  many  of  the  English  monasteries  schools  of  Greek 
aad  Latin  learning,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Bede  (d.  735),  some  of 
the  scholars  who  still  survived  were  "as  familiar  with  Greek  and 
Latin  as  with  their  mother-tongue."  Among  those  who  had 
learned  their  Greek  at  Canterbury  was  Aldhelm  (d.  709),  "the 
first  Englishman  who  cultivated  classical  learning  with  any 
success."  While  Aldhelm  is  known  as  "the  father  of  Anglo- 
Latin  verse,"  Latin  prose  was  the  literary  medium  used  by  Bede 
in  his  celebrated  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  (731).  Nine 
years  after  the  death  of  Bede  (735),  Boniface,  "the  apostle  of 
Germany,"  sanctioned  the  founding  of  Fulda  (744),  which  soon 
rivalled  St  Gallen  as  a  school  of  learning.  Alcuin  (d.  804),  who 
was  probably  bom  in  the  year  of  Bede's  death,  tells  us  of  the 
wealth  of  Latin  literature  preserved  in  the  library  at  York. 
Through  the  invitation  of  Charles  the  Great,  he  became  associated 
with  the  revival  of  learning  which  marks  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  by  presiding  over  the  School  of  the  Palace  (782-790), 
and  by  exercising  a  healthy  influence  as  abbot  of  St  Martin's  at 
Tours  (796-804).  Among  the  friends  of  Alcuin  and  the  advisers 
of  Charles  was  Theodulfus,  bishop  of  Orleans  and  abbot  of 
Fleury  (d.  821),  who  is  memorable  as  an  accomplished  Latin 
poet,  and  as  the  initiator  of  free  education.  Einhard  (d.  840),  in 
his  classic  life  of  Charles  the  Great,  models  his  style  on  that  of 
Suetonius,  and  shows  his  familiarity  with  Caesar  and  Livy  and 
Cicero,  while  Rabanus  Maurus  (d.  856),  who  long  presided  over 
Einhard's  school  of  Fulda,  was  the  first  to  introduce  Priscian  into 
the  schools  of  Germany.  His  pupil,  Walaf  rid  Strabo,  the  abbot  of 
Reichenau  (d.  849),  had  a  genuine  gift  for  Latin  poetry,  a  gift 
agreeably  exemplified  in  his  poem  on  the  plants  in  the  monastic 
garden.  In  the  same  century  an  eager  interest  in  the  Latin 
classics  is  displayed  by  Servatus  Lupus,  who  was  educated  at 
Fulda,  and  was  abbot  of  Ferrieres  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  (d.  862).     In  his  literary  spirit  he  is  a  precursor  of  the 


humanists  of  the  Renaissance.  Under  Charles  the  Bald  (d.  877) 
there  was  a  certain  revival  of  interest  in  literature,  when  John 
the  Scot  (Erigena)  became,  for  some  thirty  years  (c.  845-875), 
the  head  of  the  Palace  School.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  was  chosen  to  execute  a  Latin  rendering  of  the 
writings  of  "Dionysius  the  Areopagite,"  the  patron  saint  of 
France.  In  the  preface  the  translator  praises  the  king  for 
prompting  him  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  literature  of  the  West, 
but  to  have  recourse  to  the  "most  pure  and  copious  waters  of  the 
Greeks."  In  the  next  generation  Rem!  of  Auxerre  was  the  first  to 
open  a  school  in  Paris  (900) .  Virgil  is  the  main  authority  quoted 
in  Remi's  Commentary  on  Donatus,  which  remained  in  use  until 
the  Renaissance.  During  the  two  centuries  after  John  the  Scot, 
the  study  of  Greek  declined  in  France.  In  England  the  9th 
century  closes  with  Alfred,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Welsh  monk, 
Asser,  produced  a  series  of  free  translations  from  Latin  texts, 
including  Boethiusand  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  the  Cur  a  Pastor  alis 
of  Gregory  the  Great. 

In  the  loth  centxury  learning  flourished  at  Aachen  under  Bruno, 
brother  of  Otto  I.  and  archbishop  of  Cologne  (953-965),  who  had 
himself  learned  Greek  from  certain  Eastern  monks  at  the  imperial 
court,  and  who  called  an  Irish  bishop  from  Trier  to  teach  Greek  at 
the  imperial  capital.  He  also  encouraged  the  transcription  of 
Latin  MSS.,  which  became  models  of  style  to  Widukind  of 
Corvey,  the  imitator  of  Sallust  and  Livy.  In  the  same  century 
the  monastery  of  Gandersheim,  south  of  Hanover,  was  the 
retreat  of  the  learned  nun  Hroswitha,  who  celebrated  the 
exploits  of  Otho  in  leonine  hexameters,  and  composed  in  prose 
six  moral  and  religious  plays  in  imitation  of  Terence.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  p)ersonages  of  the  century  was  Gerbert  of 
AuriUac,  who,  after  teaching  at  Tours  and  Fleury,  became  abbot 
of  Bobbio,  archbishop  of  Reims,  and  ultimately  pope  imder  the 
name  of  Silvester  II.  (d.  1003).  He  frequently  quotes  from  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  survival  of 
those  speeches  may  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  Gerbert. 
The  most  original  hellenist  of  this  age  is  Luitprand,  bishop  of 
Cremona  (d.  972),  who  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  during 
his  repeated  missions  to  Constantinople.  About  the  same  time 
in  England  Oswald  of  York,  who  had  himself  been  educated  at 
Fleury,  invited  Abbo  (d.  1004)  to  instruct  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
recently  founded  at  Hamsey,  near  Huntingdon.  At  Ramsey  he 
wrote  for  his  pupils  a  scholarly  work  dealing  with  points  of 
prosody  and  pronunciation,  and  exhibiting  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  Virgil  and  Horace.  During  the  same  half-century, 
iElfric,  the  abbot  of  Eyhsham  (d.  c.  1030),  aided  Bishop 
^thelwold  in  making  Winchester  famous  as  a  place  of  education. 
It  was  there  that  he  began  his  Latin  Grammar,  his  Glossary  (the 
earliest  Latin-English  dictionary  in  existence),  and  his  Collo- 
quium,  in  which  Latin  is  taught  in  a  conversational  manner. 

In  France,  the  most  notable  teacher  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nth  century  was  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres  (d.  1029).  In  and 
after  the  middle  of  that  century  the  Norman  monastery  of  Bee 
flourished  imder  the  rule  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  both  of  whom 
had  begun  their  career  in  northern  Italy,  and  closed  it  at  Canter- 
bury. Meanwhile,  in  Germany,  the  styles  of  Sallust  and  Livy 
were  being  happily  imitated  in  the  Annals  of  Lambert  of  Hersfeld 
(d.  1077).  In  Italy,  where  the  study  of  Latin  literature  seems 
never  to  have  entirely  died  out,  young  nobles  and  students 
preparing  for  the  priesthood  were  not  infrequently  learning 
Latin  together,  in  private  grammar  schools  under  liberal  clerics, 
such  as  Anselm  of  Bisate  (fl.  logoL  who  describes  himself  as 
divided  m  his  allegrariceTjetween  the  saints  and  the  muses. 
Learning  flourished  at  Monte  Cassino  under  the  rule  of  the  Abbot 
Desiderius  (afterwards  Pope  Victor  III.).  In  this  century  that 
famous  monastery  had  its  classical  chronicler  in  Leo  Marsicanus, 
and  its  Latiapoet  in  Alfanus,  the  future  archbishop  of  Salerno. 

The  Schoolmen  devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  Aristotle, 
and  we  may  here  briefly  note  the  successive  stages  in  their 
gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  his  works.  Until  11 28  only 
the  first  two  qf  the  five  parts  of  the  Organon  were  known,  and 
those  solely  in  Latin  translations  from  the  original.  After  that 
date  two  more  became  known;  the  whole  was  familiar  to  Johii 
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of  Salisbury  in  1159;  while  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  came 
into  notice  about  1200.  Plato  was  mainly  represented  by  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Timaetis,  Abdard  (d.  114  2)  was 
acquainted  with  no  Greek  works  except  in  Latin  translations, 
but  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the  history  of  European  education. 
The  wide  popularity  of  his  brilliant  lectures  in  the  **  schools " 
of  Paris  made  this  city  the  resort  of  the  many  students  who 
were  ultimately  organized  as  a  "  university  "  (c,  11 70).  John  of 
Salisbury  attended  Abelard's  lectures  in  1 136,  and,  after  spending 
two  years  in  the  study  of  logic  in  Paris,  passed  three  more  in  the 
scholarly  study  of  Latin  literature  at  Chartres,  where  a  sound 
and  healthy  tradition,  originally  due  to  Bernard  of  Chartres 
(fl.  1 1 20) ,  was  stiU  perpetuated  by  his  pupils.  In  that  school  the 
study  of  "  figures  of  speech  "  was  treated  as  merely  introductory 
to  that  of  the  classical  texts.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  sense  as 
well  as  the  style  of  the  author  studied.  Discussions  on  set 
subjects  were  held,  select  passages  from  the  classics  learned 
by  heart,  while  written  exercises  in  prose  and  verse  were  founded 
on  the  best  ancient  models.  In  the  general  scheme  of  education 
the  authority  followed  was  QuintUian.  John  of  Salisbury 
(d.  T180),  the  ripest  product  of  this  school,  is  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time.  His  favourite  author  is  Cicero,  and  in  all  the 
Latin  literature  accessible  to  him  he  is  the  best-read  scholar  of 
his  a^e.  Among  Latin  scholars  of  the  next  generation  we  have 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  (d.  c,  1222),  the  author  of  topographical 
and  historical  writings  on  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  of  other  works 
teeming  with  quotations  from  the  Latin  classics.  During  the 
middle  ages  Latin  prose  never  dies  out.  It  is  the  normal  language 
of  literature.  In  England  it  is  used  by  many  chroniclers  and 
historians,  the  best  known  of  whom  are  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury 
(d.  1 142)  and  Matthew  Paris  (d.  1259).  In  Italy  Latin  verse 
had  been  felicitously  applied  to  historic  themes  by  William  of 
Apulia  (fl.  1 100)  and  other  Latin  poets  (1088^-1247).  In  the 
12th  century  England  claims  at  least  seven  Latin  poets,  one  of 
these  being  her  only  Latin  epic  poet,  Joseph  of  Exeter  (d.  1210), 
whose  poem  on  the  Trojan  war  is  still  extant.  The  Latin  versifier, 
John  of  Garlandia,  an  Englishman  who  lived  mainly  in  France 
(fl.  1 204-1 2 5 2),  produced  several  Latin  vocabularies  which  were 
still  in  use  in  the  boyhood  of  Erasmus.  The  Latin  poets  of  French 
birth  include  Gautier  and  Alain  de  Lflle  (d.  c.  1203),  the  former 
being  the  author  of  the  Alexandreis^  and  the  latter  that  of  the 
Anti-Claudianus,  a  poem  familiar  to  Chaucer. 

During  the  hundred  and  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  early  translations  of  Aristotle  executed  at  Toledo  about 
II 50  and  the  death  in  128 1  of  William  of  Moerbeke,  the  translator 
of  the  Rhetoric  and  the  Politics,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  had 
been  greatly  extended  in  Europe  by  means  of  translations, 
first  from  the  Arabic,  and,  next,  from  the  original  Greek.  Aris- 
totle had  been  studied  in  England  by  Grosseteste  (d.  1253), 
and  expounded  abroad  by  the  great  Dominican,  Albertus 
Magnus  (d.  1280),  and  his  famous  pupil,  Thomas  Aquinas 
(d.  1274).  Among  the  keenest  critics  of  the  Schoolmen  and  of 
the  recent  translations  of  Aristotle  was  Roger  Bacon  (d.  1294), 
whose  Opus  majus  has  been  recognized  as  the  Encyclopidie  and 
the  Organon  of  the  13  th  century.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  as 
shown  in  his  Greek  Grammar  (first  published  in  1902),  was 
clearly  derived  from  the  Greeks  of  his  own  day.  The  medieval 
dependence  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  gradually  dimim'shed. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  recovery  of  some  of  the  lost  works 
of  ancient  literature,  and  the  transition  from  the  middle  ages 
to  the  revival  of  learning  was  attended  by  a  general  widening 
of  the  range  of  classical  studies  and  by  a  renewed  interest  in 
Plato. 

The  classical  learning  of  the  middle  ages  was  largely  second- 
hand. It  was  often  derived  from  glossaries,  from  books  of 
elegant  extracts,  or  from  comprehensive  encyclopaedias.  Among 
the  compilers  of  these  last  were  Isidore  and  Hrabanus,  William 
of  Conches  and  Honorius  of  Autun,  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus 
(fl.  1250),  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (d.  1264),  and,  lastly,  Brunetto 
Latini  (d.  1290),  the  earlier  contemporary  of  Dante.  For 
Aristotle,  as  interpreted  by  Albertus  Magnus  ^  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Dante  has  the  highest  regard.    To  the  Latin  transla- 


tions of  Aristotle  and  to  his  inteit^reters  he  refers  in  more  than 
three  hundred  passages,  while  the  number  of  his  references  to 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Timaeus  oi  Plato  is  less  than 
ten.  His  five  great  pagan  poets  are  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  Lucan;  Statins  he  regards  as  a  ''  Christian ''  converted 
b>  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue.  His  standard  authors  in  Latin 
prose  are  Cicero,  Livy,  Pliny,  Frontinus  and  Orosius.  His 
knowledge  of  Greek  was  practically  nil.  Latin  was  the  language 
of  his  political  treatise,  De  Monorchia,  and  even  that  of  his 
defence  of  the  vulgar  tongue,  De  Vulgari  Ehguio.  He  is,  in  a 
limited  sense,  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance,  but  he  is  far  more 
truly  to  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages. 

(iv.)  The  Modern  Age. — (a)  Our  fourth  period  is  ushered 
in  by  the  age  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Italy  (c.  1350-1527). 
Petrarch  (1304-1374)  has  been   well    described   as  j^^^ 

"  the  first  of  modem  men."  In  contrast  with  the 
Schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  he  has  no  partiality  for  Aristotle. 
He  was  interested  in  Greek,  and,  a  full  century  before  the  fall 
of  Constantinople,  he  was  in  possession  of  MSS.  of  Homer  and 
Plato,  though  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  limited  to  the 
barest  rudiments.  For  that  knowledge,  scanty  as  It  was,  he  was 
indebted  to  Leon  tins  Pilatus,  with  whose  aid  Boccaccio  (1313-- 
1375)  became  "  the  first  of  modem  men  "  to  study  Greek  to  some 
purpose  during  the  three  years  that  Leonrius  spent  as  his  guest 
in  Florence  (1360-1363).  It  was  also  at  Florence  that  Greek 
was  taught  in  the  next  generation  by  Chrysoloras  (in  1396-1400). 
Another  generation  passed,  and  the  scholars  of  the  East  and 
West  met  at  the  coimcil  of  Florence  (1439)  One  of  the  envoys 
of  the  Greeks,  Gemistus  Pletho,  then  inspired  Cosimo  dei 
Medici  with  the  thought  of  founding  an  academy  for  the  study 
of  Plato.  The  academy  was  founded,  and,  in  the  age  of  Lorenzo, 
Plato  and  Plotinus  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Marsilio 
Fidno  (d.  1499).  The  Apology  and  Crito,  the  Phaedo,  Phaedrus 
and  Gorgias  of  Plato,  as  well  as  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines,  with  the  Oeconomics,  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle, 
had  already  been  translated  by  Leonardo  Bruni  (d.  1444);  the 
Rhetoric  by  Filelfo  (1430),  and  Plato's  Republic  by  Decembrio 
(1439).  A  comprehensive  scheme  for  translating  the  principal 
Greek  prose  authors  into  Latin  was  carried  out  at  Rotiie  by  the 
founder  of  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Vatican,  Nicholas  V. 
(1447-1455),  who  had  belonged  to  the  literary  circle  of  Cosimo 
at  Florence.  The  translation  of  Aristotle  was  entrusted  to 
three  of  the  learned  Greeks  who  had  already  arrived  in  Italy, 
Trapezuntius,  Gaza  and  Bessarion,  while  other  authors  were 
undertaken  by  Italian  scholars  such  as  Guarino,  Valla,  Decembrio 
and  Perotti.  Among  the  scholars*  of  Italian  birth,  probably  the 
only  one  in  this  age  who  rivalled  the  Greeks  as  a  public  expositor 
of  their  own  literature  was  Politian  (1454-^1494),  who  lectured 
on  Homer  and  Aristotle  in  Florence,  translated  Herodian,  and 
was  specially  interested  in  the  Latin  authors  of  the  Silver  Age 
and  in  the  text  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  study  of  Greek  had  been  resumed  in  Florence  half  a 
century  before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  that  the  principal 
writers  of  Greek  prose  had  been  translated  into  Latin  before 
that  event. 

Meanwhile,  the  quest  of  MSS.  of  the  Latin  classics  had  been 
actively  pursued.  Petrarch  had  discovered  Cicero's  Speech  pro 
Archia  at  Li^ge  (1333)  and  the  Letters  to  Atticus  SLtidQuvntus  at 
Verona  ( 1345) .  Boccaccio  had  discovered  Martial  and  Ausonius, 
and  had  been  the  first  of  the  human'sts  to  be  familiar  with  Varro 
and  Tacitus,  while  Salutati  had  recovered  Cicero's  letters  Ad 
Familiares  (1389).  During  the  council  of  Constance,  Poggio,  the 
papal  secretary,  spent  in  the  quest  of  MSS.  the  interval  between 
May  1415  and  November  141 7,  during  which  he  was  left  at 
leisure  by  the  vacancy  in  the  apostolic  see. 

Thirteen  of  Cicero's  speeches  were  found  by  him  at  Cluny  and 
Langres,  and  elsewhere  in  France  or  Germany;  the  commentary 
of  Asconius,  a  complete  Quintilian,  and  a  large  part  of  Valerius 
Flaccus  were  discovered  at  St  Gallen.  A  second  expedition  to 
that  monastery  and  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood  led  to  the 
recovery  of  Lucretius,  Manilius,  Silius  Italicus  and  Ammianus 
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Marcelliaus,  while  the  SUvcte  of  Statius  were  recovered  shortly 
afterwards.  A  complete  MS.  of  Cicero,  De  OrcUore,  Brutus  and 
Oratory  was  found  by  Bishop  Landriani  at  Lodi  (1421).  Cornelius 
Nepos  was  discovered  by  Traversari  in  Padua  (1434).  The 
Agricola,  Gertnania  and  Dialogue  of  Tacitus  reached  Italy  from 
Germany  in  1455,  and  the  early  books  of  the  Annals  in  1508. 
Pliny's  Panegyric  was  discovered  by  Aurispa  at  Mainz  (1433), 
and  his  correspondence  with  Trajan  by  Fra  Giocondo  in  Paris 
about  1500. 

Greek  MSS.  were  brought  from  the  East  by  Aurispa,  who  in 
1423  returned  with  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
including  the  celebrated  Laurentian  MS.  of  Aeschyl\is,  Sophocles 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius.  A  smaller  number  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  by  Filelfo  (1427),  while  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  was 
discovered  in  south  Italy  by  Bessarion,  who  presented  his  own 
collection  of  MSS.  to  the  republic  of  Venice  and  thus  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  library  of  St  Mark's  (1468).  As  the  emissary  of 
Lorenzo,  Janus  Lascaris  paid  two  visits  to  the  East,  returning 
from  his  second  visit  in  1492  with  two  hundred  MSS.  from 
Mount  Athos. 

The  Renaissance  theory  of  a  humanistic  education  is  illus- 
trated by  several  treatises  still  extant.  In  1392  Vergerio 
addressed  to  a  prince  of  Padua  the  first  treatise  vrhich  methodi- 
cally maintains  the  claims  of  Latin  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  Eight  years  later,  he  was  learning  Greek  from 
Chrysoloras.  Among  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  latter 
was  Leonardo  Bruni,  who,  about  1405,  wrote  "the  earliest 
humanistic  tract  on  education  expressly  addressed  to  a  lady." 
He  here  urges  that  the  foundation  of  all  true  learning  is  a  "  sound 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin,"  and  draws  up  a  course  of 
reading,  in  which  history  is  represented  by  Livy,  Sallust,  Curtius, 
and  Caesar;  oratory  by  Cicero;  and  poetry  by  Virgil.  The  same 
year  saw  the  birth  of  Maffeo  Vegio,  whose  early  reverence  for  the 
muse  of  Virgil  and  whose  later  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
Monica  have  left  their  mark  on  the  educational  treatise  which  he 
wrote  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1458.  The  authors  he 
recommends  include  "  Aesop  "  and  Sallust,  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  and  the  epic  poets,  especially  Virgil,  whom  he  interprets  in 
an  allegorical  sense.  He  is  in  favour  of  an  early  simultaneous 
study  of  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  to  be  followed  later  by  the 
special  study  of  one  or  two.  Eight  years  before  the  death  of 
Vegio,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  II.)  had  composed  a 
brief  treatise  on  education  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Ladislaus,  the 
young  king  of  Bohemia  and  Himgary.  The  Latin  poets  to  be 
studied  include  Virgil,  Lucan,  Statius,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and 
(with  certain  limitations)  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Persius,  as  well  as 
Piautus,  Terence  and  the  tragedies  of  Seneca;  the  prose  authors 
recommended  are  Cicero,  Livy  and  Sallust.  The  first  great 
school  of  the  Renaissance  was  that  established  by  Vittorino  da 
Feltre  at  Mantua,  where  he  resided  for  the  last  twenty-two  years 
of  his  life  (1424-1446).  Among  the  Latin  authors  studied  were 
Virgil  and  Lucan,  with  selections  from  Horace,  Ovid  and  Juvenal, 
besides  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  Sallust  and  Curtius,  Caesar  and 
Lavy.  The  Greek  authors  were  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar  and  the 
dramatists,  with  Herodotus,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  Plutarch  and  Arrian. 

Meanwhile,  Guarino  had  been  devoting  five  years  to  the  training 
of  the  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrara.  At  Ferrara  he  spent 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  long  life  ( 13 70-1460),  j)roducing  text- 
books of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and  translations  from 
Strabo  and  Plutarch.  His  method  may  be  gathered  from  his 
son's  treatise,  De  Ordine  Docefidi  et  Studendi,  In  that  treatise 
the  essential  marks  of  an  educated  person  are,  not  only  ability  to 
write  Latin  verse,  but  also,  a  point  of  "  at  least  equal  import- 
ance," "  familiarity  with  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece." 
"  Without  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin  scholarship  itself  is,  in 
any  real  sense,  impossible  "  (1459). 

By  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  "  Italy  (in  the  eloquent 
phrase  of  Carducci)  became  sole  heir  and  guardian  of  the  ancient 
civilization,"  but  its  fall  was  in  no  way  necessary  for  the  revival 
of  learning,  which  had  begun  a  century  before.  Bessarion, 
Theodorus  Gaza,  Georgius  Trepezuntius,  Argyropulus,  Chal- 


condyles,  all  had  reached  Italy  before  1453.  A  few  more  Greeks 
fled  to.  Italy  after  that  date,  and  among  these  were  Janus 
Lascaris,  Muslims  and  Callierges.  All  three  were  of  signal  service 
in  devoting  their  knowledge  of  Greek  to  perpetuating  and 
popularizdng  the  Greek  classics  with  the  aid  of  the  newly- 
invented  art  of  printing.  That  art  had  been  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  German  printers,  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  who 
had  worked  under  Fust  at  Mainz.  At  Subiaco  and  at  Rome  they 
had  produced  in  1465-147 1  the  earliest  editions  of  Cicero,  De 
Oratore  and  the  Letters,  and  eight  other  Latin  authors. 

The  printing  of  Greek  began  at  Milan  with  the  Greek  grammar 
of  Constantine  Lascaris  (1476).  At  Florence  the  earliest  editions 
of  Homer  (1488)  and  Isocrates  (1493)  had  been  produced  by 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  while  Janus  Lascaris  was  the  first  to 
edit  the  Greek  anthology,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  parts  of 
Euripides,  Callimachus  and  Lucian  (1494-1496).  In  1494-1515 
Aldus  Manutius  published  at  Venice  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
editiones  principes  of  Greek  authors  and  of  Greek  works  of 
reference,  the  authors  including  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Theocritus,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Herodotus, 
Euripides,  Demosthenes  (and  the  minor  Attic  orators),  Pindar, 
Plato  and  Athenaeus.  In  producing  Plato,  Athenaeus  and 
Aristophanes,  the  scholar-printer  was  largely  aided  by  Musurus, 
who  also  edited  the  Aldine  Pausanias  (1516)  and  the  Etytno- 
logicum  printed  in  Venice  by  another  Greek  immigrant, 
Callierges  (1499).      1 

The  Revival  of  Learning  in  Italy  ends  with  the  sack  of  Rome 
(1527).  Before  1525  the  study  of  Greek  had  begun  to  decline  in 
Italy,  but  meanwhile  an  interest  in  that  language  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps. 

In  the  study  of  Latin  the  principal  aim  of  the  Italian  humanists 
was  the  imitation  of  the  style  of  their  classical  models.  In  the 
case  of  poetry,  this  imitative  spirit  is  apparent  in  Petrarch's 
Africa^  and  in  the  Latin  poems  of  Politian,  Pontano,  Sannazaro, 
Vida  and  many  others.  Petrarch  was  not  only  the  imitator 
of  Virgil,  who  had  been  the  leading  name  in  Latin  letters  through- 
out the  middle  ages;  it  was  the  influence  of  Petrarch  that  gave 
a  new  prominence  to  Cicero.  The  imitation  of  Cicero  was  carried 
on  with  varying  degrees  of  success  by  humanists  such  as  Gas- 
parino  da  Barzizza  (d.  143 1),  who  introduced  a  new  style  of 
epistolary  Latin;  by  Paolo  Cortesi,  who  discovered  the  impor- 
tance of  a  rhythmical  structure  in  the  composition  of  Ciceronian 
prose  (1490);  and  by  the  accomplished  secretaries  of  Leo  X., 
Bembo  and  Sadoleto.  Both  of  these  papal  secretaries  were 
mentioned  in  complimentary  terms  by  Erasmus  in  his  celebrated 
dialogue,  the  Ciceronianus  (1528),  in  which  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  six  Ciceronian  scholars  of  all  nations  are  briefly 
and  brilliantly  reviewed,  the  slavish  imitation  of  Cicero  de- 
nounced, and  the  law  laid  down  that  ''  to  speak  with  propriety 
we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  age  in  which  we  live — an  age 
that  differs  entirely  from  that  of  Cicero."  One  of  the  younger 
Ciceronians  criticized  by  Erasmus  was  Longolius,  who  had 
died  at  Padua  in  1522.  The  cause  of  the  Ciceronians  was  de- 
fended by  the  elder  Scaliger  in  1531  and  1536,  and  by  Erienne 
Dolet  in  1535,  and  the  controversy  was  continued  by  other 
scholars  down  to  the  year  16 10.  Meanwhile,  in  Italy,  a  strict 
type  of  Ciceronianism  was  represented  by  Paulus  Manutius 
(d.  1574),  and  a  freer  and  more  original  form  of  Latinity  by 
Muretus  (d.  1585). 

Before  touching  on  the  salient  points  in  the  subsequent 
centuries,  in  connexion  with  the  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
we  may  briefly  note  the  cosmopolitan  position  of  Erasmus 
(1466-1536),  who,  although  he  was  a  native  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  far  more  closely  connected  with  France,  England,  Italy, 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  than  with  the  land  of  his  birth. 
He  was  still  a  school-boy  at  Deventer  when  his  high  promise 
was  recognized  by  Rudolf  Agricola,  "  the  first  (says  Erasmus) 
who  brought  from  Italy  some  breath  of  a  better  culture."  Late 
in  1499  Erasmus  spent  some  two  months  at  Oxford,  where  he 
met  Colet;  it  was  in  London  that  he  met  More  and  Linacre  and 
Grocyn,  who  had  already  ceased  to  lecture  at  Oxford.  At  Paris, 
in  150Q,  he  was  fully  conscious  that  *'  without  Greek  the  amplest 
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knowledge  of  Latin  was  imperfect'*;  and,  during  his  three 
years  in  Italy  (i  506-1 509) ,  he  wojked  quietly  at  Greek  in  Bologna 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Musurus  in  Padua.  In  October 
1 51 1  he  was  teaching  Greek  to  a  little  band  of  students  in  Cam- 
bridge; at  Basel  in  15 16  he  produced  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  the  first  that  was  actually  published;  and  during 
the  next  few  years  he  was  helping  to  organize  the  college  lately 
founded  at  Louvain  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  Latin.  Seven  years  at  Basel  were  followed  by  five  at  Freiburg, 
and  by  two  more  at  Basel,  where  he  died.  The  names  of  all 
these  places  are  suggestive  of  the  wide  range  of  his  influence. 
By  his  published  works,  his  Colloquies,  his  Adages  and  his 
Apophthegms,  he  was  the  educator  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
An  educational  aim  is  also  apparent  in  his  editions  of  Terence 
and  of  Seneca,  while  his  Latin  translations  made  his  contem- 
poraries more  familiar  with  Greek  poetry  and  prose,  and  his 
Paraphrase  promoted  a  better  understanding  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  He  was  not  so  much  a  scientific  scholar  as  a  keen 
and  brilliant  man  of  letters  and  a  widely  influential  apostle  of 
humanism. 

In  France  the  most  effective  of  the  early  teachers  of  Greek 
was  Janus  Lascaris  (149 5-1 503).    Among  his  occasional  pupils 

was  Budaeus   (d.    1540),  who  prompted   Francis  I. 

to  found  in  1530  the  corporation  of  the  Royal  Readers 
in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Hebrew,  afterwards  famous 
under  the  name  of  the  College  de  France.  In  the  study  of 
Greek  one  of  the  earliest  links  between  Italy  and  Germany 
QcrmaBy.    ^^^  Rudolf  Agricola,  who  had  learned  Greek  imder 

Gaza  at  Ferrara.  It  was  in  Paris  that  his  younger  con- 
temporary Reuchlin  acquired  part  of  that  proficiency  in  Greek 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  Argyropulus,  whose  admiration 
of  Reuchlin  is  twice  recorded  by  Melanchthon,  who  soon  after- 
wards was  pre-eminent  as  the  "  praeceptor  "  of  Germany. 

In  the  age  of  the  revival  the  first  Englishman  who   studied 
Greek  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  William  of  Selling  (d.  1494), 

Baidand,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  visits  to  Italy.  At  Canterbury  he 
inspired  with  his  own  love  of  learning  his  nephew, 
Linacre,  who  joined  him  on  one  of  those  visits,  studied  Greek 
at  Florence  under  Politian  and  Chalcondyles,  and  apparently 
stayed  in  Italy  from  1485  to  1499.  ^s  translation  of  a  treatise 
of  Galen  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1521  by  Siberch,  who, 
in  the  same  year  and  place,  was  the  first  to  use  Greek  type  in 
England.  Greek  had  been  first  taught  to  some  purpose  at 
Oxford  by  Grocyn  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  149 1.  One  of  the 
younger  scholars  of  the  day  was  William  Lilye,  who  picked  up 
his  Greek  at  Rhodes  on  his  way  to  Palestine  and  became  the 
first  high-master  of  the  school  founded  by  Colet  at  St  Paul's 

(1510)- 
(6)  That  part  of  the  Modern  Period  of  classical  studies  which 

succeeds  the  age  of  the  Revival  in  Italy  may  be  subdivided 

into  three  periods  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  nations 

most  prominent  in  each. 

I.    The  first  may  be  designated  the  French  period.    It  begins 

with  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Readers  by  Francis  I.  in  1530, 

and  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  extending  to  1700. 

This  period  is  marked  by  a  many-sided    erudition 

rather  than  by  any  special  cult  of  the  form  of  the 

classical  languages.    It  is  the  period  of  the  great  polyhistors  of 

France.     It  includes   Budaeus  and  the  elder   Scaliger   (who 

settled  in  France  in  1529),  with  Tumebus  and  Lambinus,  and 

the  learned  printers  Robertus  and  Henricus  Stephanus,  while 

among  its  foremost  names  are  those  of  the  younger  (and  greater) 

Scaliger,  Casaubon  and  Salmasius.    Of  these,  Casaubon  ended 

his  days  in  England  (1614);  Scaliger,  by  leaving  France  for  the 

Netherlands  in  1 593,  for  a  time  at  least  transferred  the  supremacy 

in  scholarship  from  the  land  of  his  birth  to  that  of  his  adoption. 

The  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  (i  593-1609)  were  spent  at  Leiden, 

which  was  also  for  more  than  twenty  years  (1631-1653)  the 

home  of  Salmasius,  and  for  thirteen  (i 579-1 592)  that  of  Lipsius 

(d.i6o6).    In  the  17th  century  the  erudition  of  France  is  best 

represented  by  "Henricus  Valesius,"  Du  Cange  and  Mabillon. 

In  the  same  period  Italy  was  represented  by  Muretus,  who 
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had  left  France  in  1563,  and  by  her  own  sons,  Nizolius,  Victorius, 
Robortelli  and  Sigonius,  followed  in  the  17th  century  by  R. 
Fabretti.  The  Netherlands,  in  the  i6th,  claim  W,  Canter  as 
well  as  Lipsius,  and,  in  the  17th,  G.  J.  Vossius,  Johannes  Meur- 
sius,  the  elder  and  younger  Heinsius,  Hugo  Grotius,  J.  F. 
Gronovius,  J.  G.  Graevius  and  J.  Perizonius.  Scotland,  in  the 
1 6th,  is  represented  by  George  Buchanan;  England  by  Sir  John 
Cheke,  Roger  Ascham,  and  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and,  in  the  17th, 
by  Thomas  Gataker,  Thomas  Stanley,  Henry  Dodwell,  and 
Joshua  Barnes;  Germany  by  Janus  Gruter,  E^chiel  Si>anheim 
and  Chr.  Cellarius,  the  first  two  of  whom  were  also  connected 
with  other  countries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  strict  imitation  of  Cicero  was 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian  humanists.  In  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  a  correct  and  .|^^,__ 
pure  Latinity  was  promoted  by  the  educational  LmOti!^ 
system  of  the  Jesuits;  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
vernacular  literatures  Latin  became  more  and  more  exclusively 
the  language  of  the  learned.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
Latin  writers  of  the  17th  century  are  G.  J.  Vossius  and  the 
Heinsii,  with  Salmasius  and  his  great  adversary,  Milton.  Latin 
was  also  used  in  works  on  science  and  philosophy,  such  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Prindpia  (1687),  and  many  of  the  works  of 
Leibnitz  (1646-1705).  In  botany  the  custom  foUowed  by  John 
Ray  (1627-1705)  in  his  Historia  Plantarum  and  in  other  works 
was  continued  in  1760  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Systema  Naturae, 
The  last  important  work  in  English  theology  written  in  Latin 
was  George  Bull's  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenae  (1685).  The  use  of 
Latin  in  diplomacy  died  out  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century; 
but,  long  after  that  date  negotiations  with  the  German  empire 
were  conducted  in  Latin,  and  Latin  was  the  language  of  the 
debates  in  the  Hungarian  diet  down  to  1S25. 

2.  During  the  i8tb  century  the  classical  scholarship  of  the 
Netherlands  was  under  the  healthy  and  stimulating  influence  < 
of  Bentley  (1662-1742),  who   marks  the  beginning^ 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  period,  mainly  represented 
in  Holland  by  Bentley's  younger  contemporary  and 
correspondent,    Tiberius   Hemsterhuys    (168  5-1 766), 
andthelatterscholar's  great  pupil  David  Ruhnken  (1723—1798). 
It  is  the  age  of  historical  and  literary,,  as  well  as  verbal,  criticism. 
Both  of  these  were  ably  represemted  in  the  first  half  of  the 
centiuy  by  Bentley  himself^  while,  in  the  twenty  years  between 
1782  and  1803,.  die  verbal  cridcism  of  the  tragvc  poets  of  Athens 
was  the  peculiar  province  of  Richard  Porson  (17  59-1808 J,  wfio 
was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  F.  A.  Wolf.     Among  other  tepre^ 
sentatives  of  England  were  Jeremiad  Markland  and  JoniChaa 
Toup,  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  and  Thomas  Twining,  Samuel  Parr 
and  Sir  William  Jones;  and  of  the  Netherlands;  the  two  Bur- 
manns  and  L.   Kuster,  ArnoM  Drakenborch  and  Wesseling;. 
Lodewyk   Valckenaer   and   Daniel   Wyttenbach.  (1746-18829), 
Germany  is  represented  by  Fabricius  and  J.  M.  Gesner,  J!,  A. 
Ernesti  and  J.  J.  Reiske,  J.  J.  Winckelhxann  and  Chr.  G.  Hejoie; 
France  by  B.  de  Montfaucon  and  J.  B.  G.  D.  VUbison;  Alsace 
by  French  subjects  of  German  origin,  R.  F.  P.  B^nck  and.  J. 
SchweighEuser;  and  Italy  by  E.  Forcellini  and  Ed..  Corsini. 

3.  The  Germain  period  begins  with  F.  A.  Wolf  (1759-1824), 
whose  Prolegomena  to  Homer  appeared-  in  1795..    He  is  the 
founder  of  the  systematic  and  encyclopaedic  type 
of  scholarship  embodied  in  the  comprehensive  term     JJj^jiu, 
Altertumswissenschaftf    or    ''a    scientific    knowledge     period. 
of  the  old  classical  world."    The  tradition  of  Waif 
was  ably  continued  by  August  Bockh  (d.  1867),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  historical   and   antiquarian  school,,  brilliantly 
represented  in  the  previous  generation  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr  (d.. 
1831). 

In  contrast  with  this  school  we  have  the  critical  and  gram- 
matical school  of  Gottfriied  Hermann  (d.  1^48).  During  this- 
period,  while  Germany  remains  the  most  productive  of  the 
nations,  scholarship  has^  been  more  and*  more  international 
and  cosmopolitan  in  its  character. 

igtk  Century, — We  must  here  be  content  with  simply  recording* 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent'  representatives  of 
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tbe  19th  century  in  some  of  the  moet  obvious  departments  of 
classical  leaniing.  Among  natives  of  Germany  the  leading 
scholars  have  been,  in  Qreeky  C.  F.  W.  Jacobs,  C.  A. 
Lobeck,  L,  Dlssen,  I.  Bekker,  A.  Meineke,  C.  Lehis, 
W,  Dindorf ,  T.  Bei^,  F.  W.  Scbneidewin,  H.  K6chly,  A.  Nauck, 
H.  Usener,  G.  Xaibel,  F.  Blass  and  W.  Christ;  in  LaHn,  C. 
Tachmann,  F.  Ritschl,  M.  Haupt,  C.  Halm,  M.  Hertz,  A.  Fleck- 
eisen,  £.  Bfihrens,  L.  MtiUer  and  O.  Ribbeck.  Grammar  and 
kindred  subjects  have  been  represented  by  P.  Buttmann,  A. 
Matthiae,  F,  W.  Thiersch,  C.  G.  Zumpt,  G.  Bemhardy,  C.  W. 
Kriiger,  R.  Kflhner  and  H.  L.  Ahrens;  and  lexicography  by 
F«  Passow  and  C.  K  Georges.  Among  editors  of  Thucydides 
we  have  had  £.  F.  Poppo  and  J.  Classen;  among  editors  of 
Demosthenes  or  other  orators,  G.  H.  Sch&fer,  J.  T.  Vdmel,  G.  £. 
Bensder,  A.  Westermann,  G.  F.  Schdmann,  H.  Sauppe,  and  C 
Rehdantz  (besides  Blass,  already  mentioned).  The  Platonisis 
include  F.  Schleiermacher,  G.  A.  F.  Ast,  G.  Stallbaum  and  the 
many-ilded  C.  F.  Hermann;  the  Aristotelians,  C.  A.  Brandis, 
A.  Trendelenburg,  L.  Spengel,  H.  Bonitz,  C.  Prantl,  J.  Bemays 
and  F.  SusemihL  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  was  written 
by  F,  Ueberweg,  and,  more  fully,  by  E.  Zeller.  Greek  history 
was  the  domain  of  G.  Droysen,  Max  Dxmcker,  Ernst  Curtius, 
Arnold  Sch&fer  and  Adolf  Holm;  Greek  antiquities  that  of 
JkdL  H.  Meier  and  G.  F.  Sch5mann  and  of  G.  Gilbert;  Greek 
epigraphy  that  of  J.  Franz,  A.  Kirchhoff,  W.  von  Hartel,  U- 
Kohler,  G,  Hirschfeld  and  W.  Dittenberger;  Roman  history 
and  constitutional  antiquities  that  of  Theodor  Mommsen  (181 7- 
1903),  who  was  associated  in  Latin  epigraphy  with  E.  HUbner 
and  W.  Henzen.  Classical  art  and  archaeology  were  represented 
by  F.  G,  Welcker,  E,  Gerhard,  C.  O.  Mtiller,  F.  Wieseler,  O. 
Jahn,  C  L.  Urlichs,  H.  Brunn,  C  B.  Stark,  J.  Overbeck,  W. 
Helbig,  O.  Benndorf  and  A.  Furtw&ngler;  mythology  (with 
cognate  subjects)  by  G.  F.  Creuzer,  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  L. 
Preller,  A.  Kuhn,  J.  W,  Mannhardt  and  E.  Rohde;  and  com^ 
paratite  philology  by  F.  Bopp,  A.  F.  Pott,  T.  Benfey,  W.  Corssen, 
Georg  Ciurtius,  A,  Sclddcher  and  H.  Stdnthal.  The  history  of 
classical  philology  in  Germany  was  written  by  Conrad  Bursian 
(i83<««83). 

In  Prance  we  have  J.  F.  Boissonade,  J.  A.  Letronne,  L.  M. 
Quicherat,  M.  P,  Littr6,  B.  Saint-Hilaire,  J.  V.  Duruy,  B,  E. 
Miller,  £.  Egger,  C.  V.  Daremberg,  C.  Thurot,  L.  E. 
Benobt,  O.  Riemann  and  C.  Graux;  (in  archaeology) 
A.  C.  Quatrem^re  4e  Quincy,  P.  le  Bas,  C.  F.  M.  Texier,  the  due 
de  Luynes,  the  Lenormants  (C.  and  F.),  W.  H.  Waddington 
and  O,  Rayet;  and  (in  comparative  philology)  Victor 
Henry.  Greece  was  ably  represented  in  France  by 
A.  Koraes.  In  Belgium  we  have  P.  WiQems  and 
the  Baron  De  Witte  (long  resident  in  France);  in  Holland, 
C.  'G.  Cobet;  in  Denmark,  J.  N,  Madvig.  Among  the  scholars 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  mentioned: 
P.  Elmsley,  S.  Butler,  T.  Gaisford,  P.  P,  Dobree, 
J.  H.  Monk,  C.  J,  Blomfield,  W.  Veitch,  T.  H.  Key,  B.  H. 
Kennedy,  W,  Ramsay,  T.  W.  Peile,  R.  Shilleto,  W.  H.  Thompson, 
J.  W.  Donaldson,  Robert  Scott,  H.  G.  Liddell,  C.  Badham,  G. 
Rawlinson,  F.  A.  Paley,  B.  Jowett,  T.  S,  Evans,  E,  M.  Cope, 
3L  A,  J.  Munro,W.  G.  Ckirk,  Churchill  Babington,  H.  A.  Holden, 
J.  Riddell,  J.  Conington,  W.  Y.  Sellar,  A.  Grant,  W,  D.  Geddes, 
p.B.  Monro,  H.  NettleShip,  A.  Palmer,  R.  C.  Jebb,  A.S.  Wilkins, 
'W.  G.  Rutherford  and  James  Adam;  among  Instorians  and 
^archaeologists,  W.  M.  Leake,  H.  Fjmes-Clinton,  G.  Grote  and 
'C.  Thirlwall,  T.  Arnold,  G.  Long  and  Charles  Merivale,  Sir 
'Henry  Maine,  Sir  Chaales  Newton  and  A.  S.  Murray,  Robert 
Bum  and  H.  F.  Pelham.  Among  comparative  philologists 
Max  Mtiller  belonged  to  Germany  by  birth  and  to  England  by 
adoption,  -while,  in  the  United  States,  his  ablest  counterpart 
was  W.D.  Whitney.  B.  L.  Gilder^eeve,  W.  W.  GDodwin,  Henry 
Drisler,  J.  B.  Greenough  and  G.  M.  Lane  were  prominent 
American 'Classical  schdlars. 

The  19th  century  in  Germany  was  marked  by  the  organization 
of  the  great  series  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and  by 
the  foundation  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  Rome  (1829), 
which  was  at  .fe»t  international  in  its  character.    The  Athenian 


Institute  was  founded  in  1874.  Schools  at  Athens  and  Rome 
w^e  founded  by  France  in  1846  and  1873,  by  the  United  States 
of  America  in  1882  and  1895,  and  by  England  in  1883  and  1901; 
and  periodicals  are  published  by  the  schools  of  all  these 
four  nations.  An  interest  in  Greek  studies(and  especially  ^A»o'»  oi 
in  art  and  archaeology)  has  been  maintained  in  j^tS^^ 
England  by  the  Hellenic  Society,  foimded  in  1879,  with 
its  organ  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies.  A  further  interest  in 
Greek  archaeology  has  been  awakened  in  aU  civilized  lands  by 
the  excavations  of  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Epidaurus,  Sparta, 
Olympia,  Dodona,  Delphi,  Delos  and  of  important  sites  in  Crete. 
The  extensive  discoveries  of  papyri  in  Egypt  have  greatly 
extended  our  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  that  country  in 
the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  have  materially  added  to  the 
existing  remains  of  Greek  literature.  Scholars  have  been 
enabled  to  realize  in  their  own  experience  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  attended  the  recovery  of  lost  classics  during  the  Revival  of 
Learning.  They  have  found  themselves  living  in  a  new  age  of 
editiones  principes,  and  have  eagerly  welcomed  the  first  publica- 
tion of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athctis  (1891),  Herondas  (1891) 
and  Bacchylldes  (1897),  as  well  as  the  Persae  of  Timotheus  of 
Miletus  (1903),  with  some  of  the  Paeans  of  Pindar  (1907)  and 
large  portions  of  the  plays  of  Menander  (i898>i899  and  1907). 
The  first  four  of  these  were  first  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
Timotheus  by  von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  Menander  partly  by 
J.  Nicole  and  G.  Lefebre  and  partly  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S. 
Hunt,  who  have  also  produced  fragments  of  the  Paeans  of 
Pindar  and  many  other  classic  texts  (including  a  Greek  con- 
tinuation of  Thucydides  and  a  Latin  epitome  of  part  of  Livy)  in 
tbe  successive  volumes  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyri  and  other 
kindred  publications. 

Authorities. — For  a  full  bibliography  of  the  history  of  classical 
philolc^y ,  see  £.  Hiibner,  Grundriss  zu  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Geschichte 
und  Encyklopddie  der  klassischen  Philologie  (2nd  ed.,  1889);  and  for 
a  brief  outline,  C.  L.  Urlichs  in  Iwan  von  Mllller's  Handhuch,  vol.  i. 
(2nd  ed.,  1891).  33-145;  S.  Reinach,  Manuel  de  philologie  classique 
(2nd  ed.,  1883-188^;  nouveau  tirage  1907),  1-22;  and  A.  Gude- 
mann,  Grundrts  (Leipzig,  1907),  pp.  22 J.  seq.  For  the  Alexandrian 
period,  F.  Susemihl,  Gesch.  der  griechischen  LiUeratur  in  der  Alexan^ 
drinerzeit  (2  vols.,  189 1- 1 892):  of.  F.  A.  Eckstein,  Nomenclator 
Philologorum  (1871),  and  W.  P6kel,  Philologisches  Schriftsteller- 
Lexihon  (1882).  For  the  period  ending  a.d.  400,  see  A.  GrMenhan, 
Gesch.  der  klass.  Philologie  (4  vols.,  1843- 1850);  for  the  Bvzantine 
period,  C.  Krumbacher  in  iwan  von  MUller,  vol.  ix.  (i)  (2nd  ed., 
1897) ;  for  the  Renaissance,  G.  Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  des  class, 
Aliertums  (3rd  ed.,  1894,  with  bibliography);  L.  Geiger,  Renais- 
sance und  Humanismus  in  Italien  und  Deutschland  (1882,  with 
bibliography);  J.  A.  Symonds,  Revival  of  Learning  (1877,  &c.); 
R.  C.  Jebb,  in  Cambridge  Modem  History,  i.  (1902),  532-584.;  and 
J.  E.  Sandys,  Harvard  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learning  (1905) ; 
also  P.  de  Nolhac,  PStrarque  et  Vhumanisme  (2nd  ed.,  1907).  On 
the  history  of  Greek  scholarship  in  France,  E.  Egger,  UHistoire 
d'helUnisme  en  France  (1869);  Mark  Pattison,  Essays,  i.,  and  Life 
of  Casaubon;  in  Germany,  C.  Bursian,  Gesch.  der  dass,  Philologie 
in  Deutschland  (1883);  m  Holland,  L.  Miiller,  Gesch.  der  dass. 
Philologie  in  den  Niederlanden  (1869);  in  Belgium,  L.  C.  Roersch  in 
E.  P.  van  Bemmel's  Patria  Belgica,  vol.  iii.  (1875),  407-432;  and 
in  England,  R.  C.  Jebb,  "  Erasmus  "  (1890)  and  "  Bentley  ^(1882}, 
and  Porson  "  (in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.).  On  the  subject  as  a  whole 
see  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  of^  Classic^  Scholarship  (with  chronological 
tables,  portraits  and  facsimiles),  vol.  i.;  From  the  Sixth  Century 
B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1903,  2nd  ed.,  1906) ;  vols.  ii. 
and  iii.,  From  the  Revival  of  Learning  to  the  Present  Day  (1908), 
including  the  histoiy  of  8cholarshi[)  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  See  also  the  separate  bio- 
graphical articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia. 

(B)  The  Study  ov  the  Classics  in  Secondary  Edqcation 

After  the  Revival  of  Learning  the  study  of  the  classics  owed 
much  to  the  influence  and  examine  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre, 
Budaeus,  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon,  who  were  among  the 
leading  representatives  of  that  revival  in  Italy,  France,  England 
and  Germany. 

I.  In  Englandy  the  two  great  schools  of  Winchester  (1382)  and 
Eton  (1440)  had  been  founded  during  the  life  of  Vittorino,  but 
before  the  revival  had  reached  Britain.  The  first  ^awiMad 
schooP  which  came  into  being  under  the  immediate  ^■**"* 
influence  of  humanism  was  that  founded  at  St  Paul's  by  Dean 

^  See  also  the  article  Schools. 
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Colet  (1510),  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  whose  treatise  De  pueris 
instituendis  (1529)  has  its  English  counterpart  in  the  Governor  of 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot  (1531).  The  highmas ter  of  St  Paul's  was  to  be 
''  learned  in  good  and  clean  Latin,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  such  may 
be  gotten."  The  master  and  the  second  master  of  Shrewsbury 
(founded  1551)  were  to  be  "  well  able  to  make  a  Latin  verse,  and 
learned  in  the  Greek  tongue."  The  influence  of  the  revival 
extended  to  many  other  schools,  such  as  Christ's  Hospital  (i  552) , 
Westminster  (1560),  and  Merchant  Taylors*  (1561);  Repton 
(1557),  Rugby  (1567)  and  Harrow  (1571). 

At  the  grammar  school  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  about  1671- 
1677,  Shakespeare  presumably  studied  Terence,  Horace,  Ovid 
Shakt-  ^^^  ^^^  Bucolics  of  Baptista  Mantuanus  (1503).  In 
apeare  and  the  early  pla3r5  he  quotes  Ovid  and  Seneca.  Similarly, 
<*•  in  Titus  Andronicus  (iv.  2)  he  says,  of  Integer  vitae: 

"  'Tis  a  verse  in  Horace;  I  know  it  well:  I  read  it  in 

the  grammar  long  ago."  In  Henry  VI,  part  ii.  sc.  7, 
when  Jack  Cade  charges  Lord  Say  with  having  "most 
traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a 
grammar-school,"  Lord  Say  replies  that  "  ignorance  is  the  curse 
of  God,  knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven."  In 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (I.  i.  157)  a  line  is  quoted  as  from 
Terence  {Andria,  74) :  "  redime  te  captum  quam  queers  minimo." 
This  is  taken  verbatim  from  Lilye's  contribution  to  the  Brevis 
InstUuHOy  originally  composed  by  Colet,  Erasmus  and  Lilye  for 

St  Paul's  School  (1527),  and  ultimately  adopted  as  the 
j^J2kL.*'     Eton  Latin  Grammar,  The  Westminster  Greek  Grammar 

of  Grant  (1575)  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Camden 
(159s),  founded  mainly  on  a  Paduan  text-book,  and  apparently 
adopted  in  1596  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  at  Eton,  where  it  long 
remained  in  use  as  the  Eton  Greek  Grammar,  while  at  West- 
minster itself  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Busby  (1663).  The 
text-books  to  be  used  at  Harrow  in  1590  included  Hesiod  and 
some  of  the  Greek  orators  and  historians. 

In  one  of  the  Faston  Letters  (i.  301),  an  Eton  boy  of  1468  quotes 
two  Latin  verses  of  his  own  composition.     Nearly  a  century  later, 

on  New  Year's  Day,  1 560,  forty-four  boys  of  the  school 

presented  Latin  verses  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  queen's 
former  tutor,  Roger  Ascham,  in  his  Scholemaster  (1570),  agrees 
with  his  Strassburg  friend,  J.  Sturm,  in  making  the  imitation  of 
the  Latin  classics  the  main  aim  of  instruction.  He  is  more 
original  when  he  insists  on  the  value  of  translation  and  retransla- 
tion  for  acquiring  a  mastery  over  Latin  prose  composition,  and 
when  he  protests  against  compelling  boys  to  converse  in  Latin 
too  soon.  Ascham's  influence  is  apparent  in  the  Positions  of 
Mulcaster,  who  in  1581  insists  on  instruction  in  English  before 
admission  to  a  grammar-school,  while  he  is  distinctly  in  advance 
of  his  age  in  urging  the  foundation  of  a  special  college  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

Cleland's  Institution  of  a  Young  Nobleman  (1607)  owes  much  to 
the  Italian  humanists.  The  author  follows  Ascham  in  protesting 
Oeiand*      against  compulsory   Latin   conversation,   and   only 

slightly  modifies  his  predecessor's  method  of  teaching 
Latin  prose.  When  Latin  grammar  has  been  mastered,  he 
bids  the  teacher  lead  his  pupil  "  into  the  sweet  fountain  and 
spring  of  all  Arts  and  Science,"  that  is,  Greek  learning  which  is 
"  as  profitable  for  the  understanding  as  the  Latin  tongue  for 
speaking."  In  the  study  of  ancient  history,  "  deeds  and  not 
words"  are  the  prime  interest.  "In  Plutarch  pleasure  is  so 
mixed  and  confounded  with  profit,  that  I  esteem  the  reading  of 
him  as  a  paradise  for  a  curious  spirit  to  walk  in  at  all  time." 
BsLConinMs  Advancement  of  Learning  (160$)  notesitas  "  the  first 
distemper  of  learning  when  men  study  words  and  not  matter  " 
(1.  iv.  3) ;  he  also  observes  that  the  Jesuits  "  Jiave  much 
^^  quickened  and  strengthened  the  state  of  learning  " 

J^J^  (I.  vi.  15).  He  is  on  the  side  of  reform  in  education; 
Pttiy. '       he  waves  the  humanist  aside  with  the  words:  vetustas 

cessity  ratio  vicit.  Milton,  in  his  Tractate  on  Education 
(1644),  advances  further  on  Bacon's  lines,  protesting  against  the 
length  of  time  spent  on  instruction  in  language,  denouncing 
merely  verbal  knowledge,  and  recommending  the  study  of  a 
large  number  of  classical  authors  for  the  sake  of  their  subject- 
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matter,  and  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  on  practical  life.  His 
ideal  place  of  education  is  an  institution  combining  a  school  and 
a  university.  Sir  William  Petty,  the  economist  (1623-1687), 
urged  the  establishment  of  erga^tula  literaria  for  instruction  of  a 
purely  practical  kind.  Locke,  who  had  been  educated  tocka, 
at  Winchester  and  had  lectured  on  Greek  at  Oxford 
(1660),  nevertheless  almost  completely  eliminated  Greek  from 
the  scheme  which  he  unfolded  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education 
(1693).  With  Locke,  the  moral  and  practical  qualities  of  virtue 
and  prudence  are  of  the  first  consideration.  Instruction,  he 
declares,  is  but  the  least  part  of  education;  his  aim  is  to  train, 
not  men  of  letters  or  men  of  science,  but  practical  men  armed  for 
the  battle  of  life.  Latin  was,  above  all,  to  be  learned  through  use, 
with  as  little  grammar  as  possible,  but  with  the  reading  of  easy 
Latin  texts,  and  with  no  repetition,  no  composition.  Greek  he 
absolutely  proscribes,  reserving  a  knowledge  of  that  language  to 
the  learned  and  the  lettered,  and  to  professional  scholars. 

Throughout  the  i8th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th, 
the  old  routine  went  on  in  England  with  little  variety,  and  with 
no  sign  of  expansion.  The  range  of  studies  was 
widened,  however,  at  Rugby  in  i828r-i842  by  Thomas 
Arnold,  whose  interest  in  ancient  history  and  geography,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  classical  learning,  is  attested  by  his  edition  of 
Thucydides;  while  his  influence  was  still  further  extended  when 
those  who  had  been  trained  in  his  traditions  became  head  masters 
of  other  schools. 

During  the  rest  of  the  century  the  leading  landmarks  are  the 
three  royal  commissions  known  by  the  names  of  their  chairmen: 
(i)  Lord  Clarendon's  on  nine  public  schools,  Eton,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  St 
Paul's  and  Merchant  Taylors'  (1861-1864),  resulting  in  the 
Public  Schools  Act  of  1868;  (2)  Lord  Taunton's  on  782  endowed 
schools  (1864-1867),  followed  by  the  act  of  1869;  and  (3)  Mr 
Bryce's  on  secondary  education  (1894-1895). 

A  certain  discontent  with  the  current  traditions  of  classical 
training  found  expression  in  the  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education 
(1867).    The  author  of  the  first  essay,  C.  S.  Parker,  CoBtn- 
closed  his  review  of  the  reforms  instituted  in  Germany  verwiyoB 
and  France  by  adding  that  in  England  there  had  ^''^^ 
been  but  little  change.    The  same  volume  included  a 
critical  examination  of  the  "  Theory  of  Classical  Education  "  by 
Henry  Sidgwick,  and  an  attack  on  compulsory  Greek  and  Latin 
verse  composition  by  F.  W.  Farrar.    The  claims  of  verse  com- 
position have  since  been  judiciously  defended  by  the  Hon. 
Edward  Lyttelton   (1897),   while  a  temperate  and   effective 
restatement  of  the  case  for  the  classics  may  be  found  in  Sir 
Richard  Jebb's  Romanes  Lecture  on  "  Himianlsm  in  Education  " 

(1899). 
The  question  of  the  position  of  Greek  i|i  secondary  education 

has  from  time  to  time  attracted  attention  in  connexion  with  the 

requirement  of  Greek  in  Responsions  at  Oxford,  and  in  the 

Previous  Examination  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter  for  November  9, 1870,  it 
was  stated  that,  "  in  order  to  provide  adequate  encouragement 
for  the  study  of  Modem  Languages  and  Natural  ^ 
Science,"  the  commissioners  for  endowed  schools  had  piOgory 
determined  on  the  establishment  of  modem  schools  of  ar90k," 
the  first  grade  in  which  Greek  would  be  excluded.  The 
commissioners  feared  that,  so  long  as  Greek  was  a  sine  qua  non 
at  the  universities,  these  schools  would  be  cut  off  from  direct 
connexion  v/ith  the  universities,  while  the  universities  wotild  in 
some  degree  lose  their  control  over  a  portion  of  the  higher 
cidture  of  the  nation.  On  the  9th  of  March  1871  a  syndicate 
recommended  that,  in  the  Previous  Examination,  French  and 
German  (taken  together)  should  be  allowed  in  place  of  Greek; 
on  the  27th  of  April  this  recommendation  (which  only  affected 
candidates  for  honours  or  for  medical  degrees)  was  rejected  by 
51  votes  to  48. 

All  the  other  proposals  and  votes  relating  to  Greek  in  the 
Previous  Examination  in  1870-1873,  1878-1880,  and  1891-1892 
are  set  forth  in  the  Cambridge  University  Reporter  for  November 
II,  1904,  pp.  202-205.    ^  November  1903  a  syndicate  was 
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appointed  to  consider  the  studies  and  examinations  of  the  uni- 
versity, their  report  of  November  1904  on  the  Previous  Ezamina* 
tion  was  fully  discussed,  and  the  speeches  published  in  the 
Reporter  for  December  17,  1904.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
Sir  Richard  Jebb  drew  attention  to  the  statistics  collected  by  the 
master  of  Emmanuel,  Mr  W.  Chawner,  showing  that,  out  of  86 
head  masters  belonging  to  the  Head  Masters'  Conference  whose 
replies  had  been  published,  '^  about  56  held  the  opinion  that  the 
exemption  from  Greek  for  all  candidates  for  a  degree  would 
endanger  or  altogether  extinguish  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  vast 
majority  of  schools,  while  about  21  head  masters  held  a  different 
opinion."  On  the  3rd  of  March  1905  a  proposal  for  accepting 
either  French  or  German  as  an  alternative  for  either  Latin  or 
Greek  in  the  Previous  Examination  was  rejected  by  1559  to  1052 
votes,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1906  proposals  distinguishing 
between  students  in  letters  and  students  in  science,  and  {inter 
alia)  requiring  the  latter  to  take  either  French  or  German  for 
either  Latin  or  Greek  in  the  Previous  Examination,  were  rejected 
by  746  to  241. 

Meanwhile,  at  Oxford  a  proposal  practically  making  Greek 
optional  with  all  undergraduates  was  rejected,  in  November  1902, 
by  189  votes  to  166;  a  preliminary  proposal  permitting  students 
of  mathematics  or  natural  science  to  offer  one  or  more  modern 
languages  in  lieu  of  Greek  was  passed  by  164  to  162  in  February 
1904,  but  on  the  29th  of  November  the  draft  of  a  statute  to  this 
effect  was  thrown  out  by  200  to  164.  In  the  coiu^e  of  the 
controversy  three  presidents  of  the  Royal  Society,  Lord  Kelvin, 
Lord  Lister  and  Sir  W«  Huggins,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  exemption  was  not  beneficial  to  science  students. 

Incidentally,  the  question  of  "  compulsory  Greek "  has 
stimulated  a  desire  for  greater  efficiency  in  classical  teaching.  In 
7^  December  1903,  a  year  bef(»:e  the  most  i^iportant  of 

ctasskai  the  public  discussions  at  Cambridge,  the  Classical 
^ad»'  Association  was  founded  in  London.  The  aim  of  that 
association  is  "  to  promote  the  development,  and 
maintain  the  well-being,  of  classical  studies,  and  in  particular  (a) 
to  impress  upK)n  public  opinion  the  claim  of  such  studies  to  an 
eminent  place  in  the  national  scheme  of  education;  {h)  to 
improve  the  practice  of  classical  teaching  by  free  discussion  of  its 
scope  and  methods;  (c)  to  encourage  investigation  and  call 
attention  to  new  discoveries;  (J)  to  create  opportimities  of 
friendly  intercourse  and  co-operation  between  all  lovers  of 
classical  learning  in  this  coimtry." 

The  question  of  the  curriculiun  and  the  time-table  in  secondary 
education  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Classical  Association, 
the  British  Association  and  the  Education  Department 
ctttof.  ^^  Scotland.  The  general  effect  of  the  recommenda- 
tions already  made  would  be  to  begin  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  with  French,  and  to  postpone  the  study  of 
Latin  to  the  age  of  twelve  and  that  of  Greek  to  the  age  of  thirteen. 
At  the  Head  Masters'  Conference  of  December  1907  a  proposal  to 
lower  the  standard  of  Greek  in  the  entrance  scholarship  examina- 
tions of  public  schools  was  lost  by  10  votes  to  16,  and  the  '^  British 
Association  report "  was  adopted  with  reservations  in  1908. 
In  the  case  of  secondary  schools  in  receipt  of  grants  of  public 
money  (about  700  in  England  and  100  in  Wales  in  1907-1908), 
"  the  curriculum  and  time-table  must  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education."  The  Board  has  also  a  certain  control  over  the 
curriculum  of  schools  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  and  also  over  that  of  schools  voluntarily 
applying  for  inspection  with  a  view  to  being  recognized  as 
efficient. 

Further  efficiency  in  classical  education  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
movement  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  Latin  pronunciation.  In 
tttform  2^7 1  this  movement  resulted  in  Mvmro  and  Palmer's 
Iff  Lmtia  Syllabus  0}  Latin  Pronunciation,  The  reform  was 
^nuacia'  carried  forward  at  University  College,  London,  by 

"'  Professor  Key  and  by  Professor  Robinson  Ellis  in  1 873 , 

and  was  accepted  at  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough,  Liverpool 
College,  Christ's  Hospital,  Dulwich,  and  the  City  of  London 
school.  It  was  taken  up  anew  by  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Society  in  1886,  by  the  Modern  Languages  Association  in  1901,  by 


the  Classical  Association  in  1904-1905,  and  the  Philological 

Societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1906.    The  reform  was 

accepted  by  the  various  bodies  of  head  masters  and  assistant 

masters  in  December  1906-January  1907,  and  the  proposed 

scheme  was  formally  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 

February  1907. 

See  W.  H.  Woodward,  Studies  in  Education  during  the  Age  of 
the  Renaissance  (1906),  chap.  xiii. ;  Acland  and  Llewellin  Smith, 
Studies  in  Secondary  Education,  with  introduction  by  James  Bryce 
(1892);  Essays  on  a  Liberal  Education,  ed.  F.  W.  Farrar  (1867); 
R.  C.  Jebb,  "  Humanism  in  Education,*'  Romanes  Lecture  of  1899, 
reprinted  with  other  lectures  on  cognate  subjects  in  Essays  and 
Addresses  (1907);  Foster  Watson,  The  Currtculum  and  Practice 
of  the  English  Grammar  Schools  up  to  1660  (1908);  "Greek  at 
Oxford,"  by  a  Resident,  in  The  Times  (December  27,  1904); 
Cambridge  University  Reporter  (November  11  and  December  17, 
1904);  British  Association  Report  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  SchoMS 
(with  an  independent  paper  by  Professor  Armstrong  on  "  The 
Teaching  of  Classics  "),  (UecemDer  1907);  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  in  The 
Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies  (1907  and  1908),  chap,  i.;  J.  P. 
Postgate,  How  to  pronounce  Latin  (Appendix  6,  on  **  Recent  Pro- 
gress "),  (1907).  For  further  bibliographical  details  see  pp.  875-890 
of  Dr  Karl  Breul's  "  Grossbritannien  '  in  Baumeister's  Handbuch, 
I.  ii.  737-892  (Munich,  1897). 

2.  In  France  it  was  mainly  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
study  of  Greek  that  the  corporation  of  Royal  Readers  was 
foimded  by  Francis  1.  in  1530  at  the  prompting  of  pnuice, 
Budaeus.  In  the  university  of  Paris,  which  was 
originally  opposed  to  this  innovation,  the  statutes  of  1598 
prescribed  the  study  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Theocritus, 
Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  (as  well  as  the  principal  Latin 
classics),  and  required  the  production  of  three  exercises  in  Greek 
or  Latin  in  each  week. 

From  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  the  elements  of  Latin 
were  generally  learned  from  unattractive  abridgments  of  the 
grammar  of  the  Flemish  scholar,  van  Pauteren  or 
Despautere  (d.  1520),  which,  in  its  original  folio  tookL 
editions  of  1537-1538,  was  an  excellent  work.  The 
unhappy  lot  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  learn  their  Latin 
from  the  current  abridgments  was  lamented  by  a  Port-Royahst 
in  a  striking  passage  describing  the  gloomy  forest  of  le  pays  de 
Despautere  (Guyot,  quoted  in  Sainte-Beuve's  Port-Royal,  iii.  429). 
The  first  Latin  grammar  written  in  French  was  that  of  Pere  de 
Condren  of  the  Oratoire  (c.  1642),  which  was  followed  by  the 
Port-Royal  Mithode  latine  of  Claude  Lancelot  (1644),  and  by 
the  grammar  composed  by  Bossuet  for  the  dauphin,  and  also 
used  by  Fenelon  for  the  instruction  of  the  due  de  Bourgogne. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  the  rules  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  were  simplified,  and  the  time  withdrawn  from  the 
practice  of  composition  (especially  verse  composition)  trans- 
ferred to  the  explanation  and  the  study  of  authors. 

Richelieu,  in  1640,  formed  a  scheme  for  a  college  in  which 
Latin  was  to  have  a  subordinate  place,  while  room  was  to  be 
found  for  the  study  of  history  and  science,  Greek,  and    t^cb^Bwp 
French  and  modem  languages.    Bossuet,  in  educating    Bossuet, 
the  dauphin,  added  to  the  ordinary  classical  routine    ^'f!^"' 
represented  by  the  extensive  series  of  the  "  Delphin    '**"''' 
Classics  "  the  study  of  history  and  of  science.    A  greater  origin- 
ality in  the  method  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages  was 
exemplified  by  Fenelon,  whose  views  were  partially  reflected 
by  the  Abb6  Fleury,  who  also  desired  the  simplification  of 
grammar,  the  diminution  of  composition,  and  even  the  sup- 
pression of  Latin  verse.    Of  the  ordinary  teaching  of  Greek  in 
his  day,  Fleury  wittily  observed  that  most  boys  "  learned  just 
enough  of  that  language  to  have  a  pretext  for  saying  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  that  Greek  was  a  subject  easily  forgotten." 

In  the  i8th  century  Rollin,  in  his  Traiti  des  Studes  (1726), 
agreed  with  the  Port  -  Royalists  in  demanding  that  Latin 
grammars  should  be  written  in  French,  that  the  rules  iMttn 
should  be  simplified  and  explained  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples,  and  that  a  more  important  place  should 
be  assigned  to  translation  than  to  composition.  The  supremacy 
of  Latin  was  the  subject  of  a  long  series  of  attacks  in  the  same 
century.  Even  at  the  close  of  the  previous  century  the  brilliant 
achievements  o^  French  literature  had  prompted  La  Bruyere 
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to  declare  in  Des  ouvrages  de  V esprit  (about  1680),  "  We  have  at 
last  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Latinism  "\  and,  in  the  same  year, 
Jacques  Spon  claimed  in  his  correspondence  the  right  to  use  the 
French  language  in  discussing  points  of  archaeology. 

Meanwhile,  in  1563,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  the  Jesuits  had  succeeded  in  founding  the 
Collegium  Claramontanutn,  After  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  they  were  expelled  from  Paris  and  other 
important  towns  in  1594,  and  not  allowed  to  return 
until  1609,  when  they  found  themselves  confronted  once  more 
by  their  rival,  the  university  of  Paris.  They  opened  the  doors  of 
their  schools  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  but  they  represented 
the  ancient  masterpieces  dissevered  from  their  original  historic 
environment,  as  impersonal  models  of  taste,  as  isolated  standards 
of  style.  They  did  much,  however,  for  the  cultivation  of  original 
composition  modelled  on  Cicero  and  Virgil.  They  have  been 
charged  with  paying  an  exaggerated  attention  to  form,  and 
with  neglecting  the  subject-matter  of  the  classics.  This  neglect 
is  attributed  to  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  "  pagan  "  element  in 
the  ancient  literature.  Intensely  conservative  in  their  methods, 
they  kept  up  the  system  of  using  Latin  in  their  grammars 
(and  in  their  oral  instruction)  long  after  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  others. 

The  use  of  French  for  these  purposes  was  a  characteristic  of 
the  "  Little  Schools  "  of  the  Jansenists  of  Port-Royal(i  643-1 660). 
The  text-books  prepared  for  them  by  Lancelot  included 
not  only  the  above-mentioned  Latin  grammar  (1644) 
but  also  the  MSthode  grecque  of  1655  and  the  Jar  din 
des  racines  grecques  (1657),  which  remained  in  use  for  two  cen- 
turies and  largely  superseded  the  grammar  of  Clenardus  (1636) 
and  the  Tirocinium  of  P^re  Labbe  ( 1 648) .  Greek  began  to  decUne 
in  the  university  about  1650,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Port- 
Royalists  were  aiming  at  its  revival.  During  the  brief  existence 
of  their  schools  their  most  celebrated  pupils  were  Tillemont 
and  Racine. 

The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  Comeille  and  Moli^re, 
as  well  as  Descartes  and  Bossuet,  Fontenelle,  Montesquieu  and 
Voltaire.  Of  their  Latin  poets  the  best-known  were  Denis  Petau 
(d.  1652),  Ren6  Rapin  (d.  1687)  and  N.  E.  Sanadon  (d.  1733). 
In  1762  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
schools  were  thus  deprived  of  their  teachers.  The  university 
of  Paris,  which  had  prompted  their  suppression,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  carried  it  into  effect,  made  every  endeavour 
to  replace  them.  The  tmiversity  took  possession  of  the  Collegium 
Claromontanum,  then  known  as  the  Collhge  Louis4e-Grandy 
and  transformed  it  into  an  ScoU  normale.  Many  of  the  Jesuit 
schools  were  transferred  to  the  congregations  of  the  Oratoire 
and  the  Benedictines,  and  to  the  secular  clergy.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  out  of  a  grand  total  of  562  classical  schools, 
384  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  178  in  those  of  the 
congregations. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  attacks 
directed  against  all  schemes  of  education  in  which  Latin  held 
a  prominent  position.  At  the  moment  when  the 
^IdwuSon  university  of  Paris  was,  by  the  absence  of  its  rivals, 
attacked,  placed  in  complete  control  of  the  education  of  France, 
she  found  herself  driven  to  defend  the  principles  of 
classical  education  against  a  crowd  of  assailants.  All  kinds  of 
devices  were  suggested  for  expediting  the  acquisition  of  Latin; 
grammar  was  to  be  set  aside;  Latin  was  to  be  learned  as  a 
"living  language";  much  attention  was  to  be  devoted  to 
acquiring  an  extensive  vocabulary;  and,  "  to  save  time," 
composition  was  to  be  abolished.  To  facilitate  the  reading  of 
Latin  texts,  the  favourite  method  was  the  use  of  interlinear 
translations,  originally  proposed  by  Locke,  first  popularized  in 
France  by  Dumarsais  (1722),  and  in  constant  vogue  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

Early  in  the  i8th  century  Rollin  pleaded  for  the  "  utility 
of  Greek,"  while  he  described  that  language  as  the  heritage  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  In  1753  Berthier  feared  that  in  thirty 
years  no  one  would  be  able  to  read  Greek.  In  1768  RoUand 
declared  that  the  university,  which  held  Gre-     in  high  honour, 


nevertheless  had  reason  to  lament  that  her  students  learnt  little 
of  the  language,  and  he  traced  this  decline  to  the  fact  that  attend- 
ance at  lectures  had  ceased  to  be  compulsory.  Greek,  however, 
was  still  recognized  as  part  of  the  examination  held  for  the 
appointment  of  schoolmasters. 

During  the  i8th  century,  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin,  the 
general  aim  was  to  reach  the  goal  as  rapidly  as  possible,  even  at 
the  risk  of  missing  it  altogether.    On  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  France  was  enjoying  the  study  of  the    ^^J^ 
institutions  of  Greece  in  the  attractive  pages  of  the    ^j,. 
Voyage  dujeune  Anacharsis  (1789),  but  the  study  of 
Greek  was  menaced  even  more  than  that  of  Latin.     For  fifty 
years  before  the  Revolution  there  was  a  distinct  dissatisfaction 
with  the  routine  of  the  schoob.    To  meet  that  dissatisfaction, 
the  teachers  had  accepted  new  subjects  of  study,  had  improved 
their  methods,  and  had  simplified  the  learning  of   the  dead 
languages.    But  even  this  was  not  enough.    In  the  study  of  the 
classics,  as  in  other  spheres,  it  was  revolution  rather  than 
evolution  that  was  loudly  demanded. 

The  Revolution  was  soon  followed  by  the  long-continued 
battle  of  the  "  Programmes."  Under  the  First  Republic  the 
schemes  of  Condorcet  (April  1792)  and  J.  Lakanal  p^^ 
(February  1795)  were  superseded  by  that  of  P.  C.  F.  RepabBc 
Daunou  (October  1795),  which  divided  the  pupils  of 
the  "  central  schools  "  into  three  groups,  according  to  age,  with 
corresponding  subjects  of  study:  (i)  twelve  to  fourteen, — draw- 
ing, natural  history,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  choice  of  modem 
languages;  (2)  fourteen  to  sixteen, — mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry;  (3)  over  sixteen, —  general  grammar,  literature, 
history  and  constitutional  law. 

In  July  1801,  under  the  consulate,  there  were  two  courses,  (i) 
nine  to  twelve, — elementary  knowledge,  including  elements  of 
Latin;  (2)  above  twelve, — ^a  higher  course,  with  two  coasuiata. 
alternatives,  "  humanistic  "  studies  for  the  "  dvil," 
and  purely  practical  studies  for  the  "  military  "  section.  The  law 
of  the  ist  of  May  1802  brought  the  lycies  into  existence,  the 
subjects  being,  in  Napoleon's  own  phrase,  "  mainly  Latin  and 
mathematics." 

At  the  Restoration  (18 14)  the  military  discipline  of  the  lyc6es 
was  replaced  by  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  "  Royal 
Colleges."    The  reaction  of  181 5-182 1  in  favour  of 
classics  was  followed  by  the  more  liberal  programme  of     ^^ 
Vatimesnil  (1829),  including,  for  those  who  had  no 
taste  for  a  classical  education,  certain  "  special  courses  "  (1830), 
which  were  the  germ  of  the  enseignement  special  and  the  enseigne- 
ment  moderne. 

Under  Louis  Philippe  (1830-1848),  amid  all  varieties  of 
administration  there  was  a  consistent  desire  to  hold  the  balance 
fairly  between  all  the  conflicting  subjects  of  study.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  subjects  were  solved  by  H.  N.  H.  Fortoul's  expedient  of 
"  bifurcation,"  the  alternatives  being  letters  and  science.  In 
1863,  under  Napoleon  III. ,  Victor  Duruy  encouraged  the  study  of 
history,  and  also  did  much  for  classical  learning  by  founding  the 
ficole  des  Hautes  fitudes.  In  1872,  under  the  Third  Republic, 
Jules  Simon  found  time  for  hygiene,  geography  and  modem 
languages  by  abolishing  Latin  verse  composition  and 
reducing  the  number  of  exercises  in  Latin  prose,  while  ff^p„tiic, 
he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  studjring  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  ancient  classics.  The  same  principles  were 
carried  out  by  Jules  Ferry  ( 1 880)  and  Paul  Bert  ( r 88  i-i  88  2) .  In 
the  scheme  of  1890  the  Latin  course  of  six  years  began  with  ten 
hours  a  week  and  ended  with  four;  Greek  was  begun  a  year  later 
with  two  hours,  increasing  to  six  and  ending  with  four. 

The  commission  of  1899,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  M. 
Alexandre  Ribot.  published  an  important  report,  which  was 
followed  in  1902  by  the  scheme  of  M.  Georges  Leygues.  The 
preamble  includes  a  striking  tribute  to  the  advantages  that 
France  had  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics : — 

"  L^^tudedel'antiquite  grecque  etlatine  a  donneau  g^nie  frangais 
une  mesure,  une  clarte  et  une  elegance  incom parables.  C'est  i>ar 
elle  que  notre  philosophic,  nos  lettres  et  nos  arts  ont  brill^  d'un  si 
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vif  ^l&t ;  c'est  |:>ar  elle  du^  notre  influence  morale  s'est  exercte  en 
souveraine  dans  le  monde.  Les  humanites  doivent  ^tre  prot^g^es 
contre  toute  atteinte  et  fortifi^.  Elles  font  partie  du  patrimoine 
national. 

"  L'esprit  classique  n'est  pas  .  .  .  incompatible  avec  Tesprit 
modeme.  II  est  de  tons  les  temps,  parce  qu'il  est  le  culte  de  la  raison 
daire  et  libre,  la  recherche  de  la  beaut6  harmonieuse  et  simple  dans 
toutes  les  manifestations  de  la  pensee." 

By  the  scheme  introduced  in  these  memorable  terms  the 
course  of  seven  years  is  divided  into  two  cycles,  the  first  cycle  (of 
four  years)  having  two  parallel  courses:  (i)  without  Greek  or 
Latin,  and  (2)  with  Latin,  and  with  optional  Greek  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year.  In  the  second  cycle  (of  three  years) 
those  who  have  been  learning  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  those 
who  have  been  learning  neither,  continue  on  the  same  lines  as 
before;  while  those  who  have  been  learning  Latin  only  may 
either  (i)  discontinue  it  in  favour  of  modem  languages  and 
science,  or  (2)  continue  it  vrith  either.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
second  cycle,  which  normally  ends  in  the  examination  for  the 
baccalaurM,  there  is  a  shorter  course,  mainly  founded  on 
modem  languages  or  applied  science  and  ending  in  a  public 
examination  without  the  baccalauriaS,  The  baccalauriat,  how- 
ever, has  been  condemned  by  the  next  minister,  M.  Briand,  who 
prefers  to  crown  the  course  with  the  award  of  a  school  diploma 
(1907), 

See  H.  Lantotne,  HisUnre  de  Venseignetnent  secondaire  en  France 
au  XVI J*  siide  (1874);  A.  Sicard,  Les  Etudes  dassiques  amint  la 
ShfoluUan  (1887);  Sainte-Beuve,  P-ort-Royal,  vols.  i.-v.  (1840- 
1859)1  especially  iii.  383-588;  O.  Gr&ird,  Education  et  instruction, 
4  vols.,  esj)ecially  "  Enseignement  secondaire,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-90,  with 
conspectus  of  programmes  in  the  appendix  {1889);  A.  Ribot,  La 
RMortne  de  Vensetgnement  secondaine  (1900);  G.  Leygues,  Plan 
d'mdes,  &c.  (1902;;  H.  H.  Johnson,  "  Present  State  of  Classical 
Studies  in  France,*'  in  Classical  Review  (December  1907).  See  also 
the  English  Education  Department's  Special  Reports  on  Education 
in  Prance  {1899).  The  eArlier  literature  is  best  represented  in 
England  by  Matthew  Arnold's  Schools  and  Universities  in  France 
(1868;  new  edition,  1892)  and  A  French  Eton  (1864). 

3.  The  "history  of  education  in  Germany  since  1500  faUs  into 
three  periods:  (a)  the  age  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the 
Reformation  (1500-1650),  (b)  the  age  of  French  in- 
Aience  (1650-1800),  and  (c)  the  19th  century, 
(a)  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  i6th  century  the 
reform  of  Latin  instruction  was  carried  out  by  setting  aside  the 
old  medierv^al  grammars,  by  Introducing  new  manuals  of  classical 
literature,  and  by  prescribing  the  study  of  classical  authors  and 
the  imitation  of  classical  models.  In  all  these  points  the  lead  was 
first  taken  by  south  Germany,  and  by  the  towns  along  the  Rhine 
down  to  the  Netherlands.  The  old  schools  and  universities  were 
bdng  quietly  interpenetrated  by  the  new  spirit  of  humanism, 
when  the  sky  was  suddenly  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  religious 
conflict.  In  1525-1535  there  was  a  marked  depression  in  the 
dassical  studies  of  Germany.  Erasmus,  writing  to  W.  Pirck- 
heimer  in  1528,  exclaims:  "  Wherever  the  spirit  of  Luther 
prcvafls,  learning  goes  to  the  ground. "  Such  a  fate  was,  however, 
averted  by  the  intervention  of  Melanchthon  (d.  1560),  the 
pr acceptor  Gennaniae,  who  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  new  Protestant  type  of  education,  with  its 
union  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  humanistic  culture. 
Under  his  influence,  new  schools  rapidly  rose  into  being  at 
Magdeburg,  Eisleben  and  Nuremberg  (i 521-1526).  During 
more  than  forty  years  of  academic  activity  he  not  only  provided 
manuals  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  many  other  text-books 
that  long  remained  in  use,  but  he  also  formed  for  Germany  a  well- 
trained  class  of  learned  teachers,  who  extended  his  influence 
throughout  the  land.  His  principal  ally  as  an  educator  and  as  a 
writer  of  text-books  was  Camerarius  (d.  1 5  74) .  Precepts  of  style, 
and  models  taken  from  the  best  Latin  authors,  were  the  means 
whereby  a  remarkable  skill  in  the  imitation  of  Cicero  was  attained 
at  Strassburg  during  the  forty-four  years  of  the  headmastership  of 
Johannes  von  Sturm  (d.  1589),  who  had  himself  been  influenced 
by  the  De  disciplinis  of  J.  L.  Vives  (1531),  and  in  all  his  teaching 
aimed  at  the  formation  of  a  sapiens  atque  eloquens  pietas,  Latin 
continued  to  be  the  living  language  of  learning  and  of  literature, 
and  a  correct  and  elegant  Latin  style  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of 
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an  educated  person.     Greek  was  taught  in  all  the  great  schools, 
but  became  more  and  more  confined  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament.    In  1550  it  was  proposed  in  Bnmswick  to 
banish  all  "  profane  "  authors  from  the  schools,  and  in  ^**^'*** 
1589  a  competent  scholar  was  instructed  to  write  a  meai." 
sacred  epic  on  the  kings  of  Israel  as  a  substitute  for  the 
works  of  the  "pagan"  poets.    In  1637,  when  the  doubts  of  Scaliger 
and  Heinsius  as  to  the  purity  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
prompted  the  rector  of  Hamburg  to  introduce  the  study  of 
classical  authors,  any  reflection  on  the  style  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  bitterly  resented. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  was  founded  in  1540,  and  by  1600  most 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  and  universities  of 
Germany  were  Jesuits.  The  society  was  "  dissolved  " 
in  1773,  but  survived  its  dissolution.  In  accordance 
with  the  Ratio  Studiorum  of  Aquaviva  (1599),  which 
long  remained  unaltered  and  was  only  partially  revised  by 
J.  Roothaan  (1832),  the  main  subjects  of  instruction  were  thfe 
liMerae  humaniores  diver sarum  linguarum.  The  chief  place  among 
these  was  naturally  assigned  to  Latin,  the  language  of  the  society 
and  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Latin  grammar  in  use  was  that 
of  the  Jesuit  rector  of  the  school  at  Lisbon,  Alvareas  (1572). 
As  in  the  Protestant  schools,  the  principal  aim  was  the  attainment 
of  eloquentia.  A  comparatively  subordinate  place  was  assigned 
to  Greek,  especially  as  the  importance  attributed  to  the  Vulgate 
weakened  the  motive  for  studying  the  original  text.  It  was 
recognized,  however,  that  Latin  itself  (as  Vives  had  said)  was 
"  in  no  small  need  of  Greek,"  and  that,  "  unless  Greek  was 
learnt  in  boyhood,  it  would  hardly  ever  be  learnt  at  all."  The 
text-book  used  was  the  Institutiones  linguae  Graecae  of  the 
German  Jesuit,  Jacob  Gretser,  of  Ingolstadt  (c.  1590),  and  the 
reading  in  the  highest  class  included  portions  of  Demosthenes, 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  Basil  and  Chrysostom.  The  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant schools  of  the  i6th  century  succeeded,  as  a  rule,  in  giving 
a  command  over  a  correct  Latin  style  and  a  taste  for  literary 
form  and  for  culture.  Latin  was  still  the  language  of  the  law- 
courts  and  of  a  large  part  of  general  literature.  Between 
Luther  and  Lessing  there  was  no  great  writer  of  German  prose. 

(b)  In  the  early  part  of  the  period  1650-1800,  while  Latin 
continued  to  hold  the  foremost  place,  it  was  ceasing  to  be  Latin 
of  the  strictly  classical  type.     Greek  fell  still  further 
into  the  background;  and  Homer  and  Demosthenes  '^''^neof 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  Greek  Testament.     Between  latiueaoe. 
1600  and  1775  there  was  a  great  gap  in  the  production 
of  new  editions  of  the  principal  Greek  classics.    The  spell  was 
only  partially  broken  by  J.  A.  Emesti's  Homer  (1759  f.)  and 
Chr.  G.  Heyne's  Pindar  (1773  f.). 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in 
the  history  of  education  in  Germany.  Thenceforth,  education 
became  more  modern  and  more  secular.  The  long  j^^^g^^ 
wars  of  religion  in  Germany,  as  in  France  and  England,  mad 
were  followed  by  a  certain  indifference  as  to  disputed  «•«»/«• 
points  of  theology.  But  the  modern  and  secular  type  •*'««*^o«- 
of  education  that  now  supervened  was  opposed  by  the  pietism 
of  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  represented  at  the  newly- 
founded  university  of  Halle  (1694)  by  A.  H.  Francke,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  (d.  1727),  whose  influence  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  Chr.  Cellarius  (d.  1 707) ,  the  founder  of  the  first  philological 
Seminar  (1697).  Francke's  contemporary,  Chr.  Thomasius 
(d.  1728),  was  never  weary  of  attacking  scholarship  of  the  old 
humanistic  type  and  everything  that  savoured  of  antiquarian 
pedantry,  and  it  was  mainly  his  influence  that  made  German  the 
language  of  xmiversity  lectures  and  of  scientific  and  learned 
literature.  A  modem  education  is  also  the  aim  of  the  general 
introduction  to  the  nova  methodus  of  Leibnitz,  where  the  study 
of  Greek  is  recommended  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (1666).  Meanwhile,  Ratichius  (d.  1635)  had  in  vain 
pretended  to  teach  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  space  of 
six  months  (161 2),  but  he  had  the  merit  of  maintaining  that 
the  study  of  a  language  should  begin  with  the  study  of  an  author. 
Comenius  (d.  1671)  had  proposed  to  teach  Latin  by  drilling  his 
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pupils  in  a  thousand  graduated  phrases  distributed  over  a 
hundred  instructive  chapters,  while  the  Latin  authors  were 
banished  because  of  their  difficulty  and  their  '^  paganism" 
(1631).  One  of  the  catchwords  of  the  day  was  to  insist  on  a 
knowledge  of  things  instead  of  a  knowledge  of  wordsy  on  "  real- 
ism "  instead  of  "  verbalism." 

Under  the  influence  of  France  the  perfect  courtier  became 
the  ideal  in  the  German  education  of  the   upper  classes  of 

the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  A  large  number  of 
^^^jj^j^^  aristocratic  schools  (RiUer-Akademien)  were  foimded, 

beginning  with  the  Collegium  Illustre  of  Tubingen 
(1589)  and  ending  with  theHohe  Karlschule  of  Stuttgart  (1775). 
In  these  schools  the  subjects  of  study  included  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences,  geography  and  history,  and  modem 
languages  (especially  French),  with  riding,  fencing  and  dancing; 
Latin  assumed  a  subordinate  place,  and  classical  composition 
in  prose  or  verse  was  not  considered  a  sufficiently  courtly  accom- 
plishment. The  youthful  aristocracy  were  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  old  Latin  schools  of  Germany,  but  the  aristocratic 
schools  vanished  with  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century,  and  the 
ordinary  public  schools  were  once  more  frequented  by  the 
young  nobility. 

(c)  The  Modem  Period. — In  the  last  third  of  the  i8th  century 
two  important  movements  came  into  play,  the  "  naturalism  " 

of  Rousseau  and  the  "  new  humanism."  While 
The  "tiew  Rousseau  sought  his  ideal  in  a  form  of  education  and 
iam."  '      o^  culture  that  was  in  close  accord  with  nature,  the 

German  apostles  of  the  new  humanism  were  convinced 
that  they  had  found  that  ideal  completely  realized  in  the  old 
Greek  world.  Hence  the  aim  of  education  was  to  make  young 
people  thoroughly  "  Greek,"  to  fill  them  with  the  **  Greek  " 
spirit,  with  courage  and  keenness  in  the  quest  of  truth,  and 
with  a  devotion  to  all  that  was  beautiful.    The  link  between  the 

naturalism  of  Rousseau  and  the  new  humanism  is 

to  be  found  in  J.G.  Herder,  whose  passion  for  all  that 
is  Greek  inspires  him  with  almost  a  hatred  of  Latin.  The  new 
himianism  was  a  kind  of  revival  of  the  Renaissance,  which  had 
been  retarded  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  by  the 
Counter-Reformation  in  Italy,  or  had  at  least  been  degraded 
to  the  dull  classicism  of  the  schools.  The  new  humanism 
agreed  with  the  Renaissance  in  its  unreserved  recognition  of 
the  old  classical  world  as  a  periect  pattern  of  culture.  But, 
while  the  Renaissance  aimed  at  reproducing  the  Augustan  age 
of  Rome,  the  new  humanism  found  its  golden  age  in  Athens, 
The  Latin  Renaissance  in  Italy  aimed  at  recovering  and  verbally 
imitating  the  ancient  literature;  the  Greek  Renaissance  in 
Germany  sought  inspiration  from  the  creative  originality  of 
Greek  literature  with  a  view  to  producing  an  original  literature 
in  the  German  language.  The  movement  had  its  effect  on  the 
schools  by  discouraging  the  old  classical  routine  of  verbal 
imitation,  and  giving  a  new  prominence  to  Greek  and  to  German. 
The  new  humanism  found  a  home  in  Gottingen  (1783)  in  the  days 
of  J.  M.  Gesner  and  C.  G.  Heyne.  It  was  represented  at  Leipzig 
by  Gesner's  successor,  Emesti  (d.  1781);  and  at  Halle  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  who  in  1783  was  appointed  professor  of  education  by 
Zedlitz,  the  minister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  literature,  its 
leading  names  were  Winckelmann,  Lessing  and  Voss,  and  Herder, 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  tide  of  the  new  movement  had 
reached  its  height  about  1800.  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  con- 
vinced that  the  old  Greek  world  was  the  highest  revelation  of 
humanity;  and  the  universities  and  schools  of  Germany  were 
reorganized  in  this  spirit  by  F.  A.  Wolf  and  his  illustrious  pupil, 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.    In  180^1810  Humboldt  was  at  the 

head  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Prussian  Home 
feomniMM'^^^^*  and,  in  the  brief  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
tioa,  gave  to  the  general  system  of  education  the  direction 

which  it  followed  (with  slight  exceptions)  throughout 
the  whole  century.  In  1810  the  examen  pro  facultate  docendi 
first  made  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  independent  of  that 
of  a  minister  of  religion.  The  new  scheme  drawn  up  by  J.  W. 
Siivem  recognized  four  principal  co-ordinated  branches  of 
learning:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  mathematics.     All  four  were 


studied  throughout  the  school,  Greek  being  begun  in  the  fourth 
of  the  nine  classes,  that  corresponding  to  the  English  '^  third 
form."  The  old  Latin  school  had  only  one  main  subject,  the 
study  of  Latin  style  (combined  with  a  modicum  of  Greek).  The 
new  gymnasium  aimed  at  a  wider  education,  in  which  literature 
was  represented  by  Latin,  Greek  and  German,  by  the  side  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  history  and  religion.  The 
uniform  employment  of  the  term  Gymnasium  for  the  highest  type 
of  a  Prussian  school  dates  from  181 2.  The  leaving  examination 
(Abgangspriifung)f  instituted  in  that  year,  required  Greek  transla- 
tion at  sight,  with  Greek  prose  composition,  and  ability  to  speak 
and  to  write  Latin.  In  181 8-1 840  the  leading  spirit  on  the 
board  of  education  was  Johannes  Schulze,  and  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  system  of  education  continued  to  be  the  ideal 
kept  in  view.  Such  an  education,  however,  was  found  in  practice 
to  involve  a  prolongation  of  the  years  spent  at  school  and  a 
correspondingly  later  start  in  life.  It  was  also  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  led  to  "  overwork."  This  attack  was  partially 
met  by  the  scheme  of  1837.  Schulze's  period  of  prominence  in 
Berlin  closely  corresponded  to  that  of  Herbart  at  Xonigsberg 
(1809-1833)  and  Gottingen  (1833-1841),  who  insisted  that  for 
boys  of  eight  to  twelve  there  was  no  better  text-book  than  the 
Greek  Odyssey,  and  this  principle  was  brought  into  practice  at 
Hanover  by  his  distinguished  pupil,  Ahrens. 

The  Prussian  policy  of  the  next  period,  beginning  with  the 
accession  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  in  1840,  was  to  lay  a  new 
stress  on  religious  teaching,  and  to  obviate  the  risk  of  overwork 
resulting  from  the  simultaneous  study  of  all  subjects  by  the 
encouragement  of  specialization  in  a  few.  Ludwig  W^iese's 
scheme  of  1856  insisted  on  the  retention  of  Latin  verse  as  well  as 
Latin  prose,  and  showed  less  favour  to  natural  science,  but  it 
awakened  little  enthusiasm,  while  the  attempt  to  revive  the  old 
humanistic  Gymnasium  led  to  a  demand  for  schools  of  a  more 
modern  type,  which  issued  in  the  recognition  of  the  Real- 
gymnasium  (1859). 

In  the  age  of  Bismarck,  school  policy  in  Prussia  had  for  its  aim 
an  increasing  recognition  of  modern  requirements.  In  1875 
Wiese  was  succeeded  by  Bonitz,  the  eminent  Aristotelian 
scholar,  who  in  1849  had  introduced  mathematics  and  natural 
science  into  the  schools  of  Austria,  and  had  substituted  the  wide 
reading  of  classical  authors  for  the  prevalent  practice  of  speakiug 
and  writing  Latin.  By  his  scheme  of  1882  natural  science 
recovered  its  former  |x>sition  in  Prussia,  and  the  hours  assigned  in 
each  week  to  Latin  were  diminished  from  86  to  77.  But  neither 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  educational  world  was  satisfied; 
and  great  expectations  were  aroused  when  the  question  of  reform 
was  taken  up  by  the  German  emperor,  William  II.,  in  1890. 
The  result  of  the  conference  of  December  1890  was  a  compromise 
between  the  conservatism  of  a  majority  of  its  members  and  the 
forward  policy  of  the  emperor.  The  scheme  of  1892  reduced  the 
number  of  hours  assigned  to  Latin  from  77  to  62,  and  laid 
special  stress  on  the  German  essay;  but  the  modem  training 
given  by  the  Realgymnasium  was  still  unrecognized  as  an  avenue 
to  a  university  education.  A  conference  held  in  June  1900,  in 
which  the  speakers  included  Mommsen  and  von  Wilamowitz, 
Hamack  and  Diels,  was  followed  by  the  "  Kiel  Decree  "  of  the 
26th  of  November.  In  that  decree  the  emperor  urged  the  equal 
recognition  of  the  classical  and  the  modem  Gymnasium,  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  giving  more  time  to  Latin  and  to 
English  in  both.  In  the  teaching  of  Greek,  ''  useless  details  " 
were  to  be  set  aside,  and  special  care  devoted  to  the  connexion 
between  ancient  and  modem  culture,  while,  in  all  subjects, 
attention  was  to  be  paid  to  the  classic  precept:  multum,  non 
multa. 

By  the  scheme  of  1901  the  pupils  of  the  Realgymnasium,  the 
Oberrealschule  and  the  Gymnasium  were  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity on  equal  terms  in  virtue  of  their  leaving-certificates,  but 
Greek  and  Latin  were  still  required  for  students  of  classics  or 
divinity. 

For  the  Gymnasium  the  aim  of  the  new  scheme  is,  in  LcUin, 
'^  to  supply  boys  with  a  sound  basis  of  grammatical  training, 
with  a  view  to  their  understanding  the  more  important  classical 
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writers  of  Rome,  and  being  thus  introduced  to  the  intdiectuial 
life  and  culture  of  the  andent  world  '';  and,  in  Greek,  **  to  give 
them  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  with  a  view  to  their 
obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Greek  classical 
works  which  are  distinguished  both  in  matter  and  in  style,  and 
thus  gaining  an  insight  into  the  intellectual  life  and  culture  of 
Ancient  Greece."  In  consequence  of  these  changes  Greek  is  now 
studied  by  a  smaller  number  of  boys,  but  with  better  residts,  and 
a  new  lease  of  life  has  been  won  for  the  classical  Gymnasmm. 

Lastly,  by  the  side  of  the  classical  Gymnasium,  we  now  have 
the  "  German  Reform  Schools  "  of  two  different  t3^pes,  that  of 
Altona  (dating  from  1S78)  and  that  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
( 189  2) .  The  leading  principle  in  both  is  the  postponement  of  the 
time  for  learning  Latin.  Schools  of  the  Frankfort  type  take 
French  as  their  only  foreign  language  in  the  first  three  years  of 
the  course,  and  aim  at  achieving  in  six  years  as  much  as  has  been 
achieved  by  the  Gymnasia  in  nine;  and  it  is  maintained  that, 
in  six  years,  they  succeed  in  mastering  a  larga:  amount  of  Latin 
literature  than  was  attempted  a  generation  ago,  even  in  the  best 
Gymnasia  of  the  old  style.  It  may  be  added  that  in  all  the 
German  Gymnasia,  whether  refortned  or  not,  more  time  is  given 
to  classics  than  in  the  corre^onding  schools  in  England. 

See  F.  Paulsen,  Geschichie  des  gslehrten  Unierrichts  vom  Ausgang 
des  MiUelalters  bis  atrf  die  Gegenwart  mit  besonderer  Riicksichi  auf 
den  klassiscken  Unterricht  (2  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  1896);  Das  Realgym- 
nasium  und  die  humanisiische  Bildung  (1889) ;  vie  hoheren  Schulen 
imd  das  Universitdtssiudium  im  20.  Jahrkundert  (1901);  **  Das 
moderne  Bildun^wesen  "  in  Die  Kidture  der  Gegemoari,  vol.  i.  (1904) ; 
Das  deutsche  Btldungstuesen  in  seiner  geschicnUichen  Entwickelung 
(1906)  (with  the  literature  there  quot^,  pp.  190-192),  translated 
by  Dr  T.  Lorenz,  German  Education^  Past  and  Present  (1908) ; 
T.  Ziegler,  Notwendigkeit  .  .  .  des  Realgymnasiunts  (Stuttgart, 
1894);  F.  A.  Eckstein,  Lateinischer  und  meckischer  Unterricht 
(1887);  O.  KobU  "  Griechischer  Unterricht^  (Langensalza,  1896) 
in  W.  Rein's  Handbuch;  A.  Baumeister's  Handbuch  (1895),  especi- 
ally vol.  i.  1  (History)  and  i.  2  (Educational  Systems) ;  P.  Stotzner, 
Das  dffenUiche  Unterricktswesen  Deutschlands  in  der  Gegenwart  (1901) ; 

F.  Seiler,  Geschichte  des  deuischen  Unterrichtswesens  (2  vols.,  1906); 
Verhandlungen  of  June  1900  (2iid  ed.,  1902) ;  Lekrfldne,  &c.  (1901); 
Die  Reform  des  noheren  Schulwesens,  ed.  W.  Lexis  (1902);  A. 
Harnack*s  Vortrag  and  W.  Parow's  Erwiderung  (1905) ;  H.  Miiller, 
Das  hohere  Schulwesen  Deutschlands  am  Anfang  des  20.  Jahrhunderts 
(Stuttgart,  1904);  O.  Steinbart,  Durchfuhrung  des  preussischen 
Schulreform  in  ganz  Deutschland  (Duisburg,  1904);  J.  Schipper, 
Alte  BtlduT^  una  moderne  CuUur  (Vienna,  1901);  Pap>ers  by  M.  E. 
Sadler:  (i)  *  Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  "  (Special 
Reports  of  Education  Dept.,  1899) ;  (2)  "  The  Unrest  in  Secondary 
Education  in  Germany  and  Elsewhere  "  (Special  Reports  of  Board 
of  Education,  vol.  9,  1902);  J.  L.  Paton,  The  Tectching  of  Classics 
in  Prussian  Secondary  Schools  (on  "German  Reform  Schools") 
^1907,  Wyman,  London);  J,  E.  Russell,  German  Higher  Schools 
(New  York,  1899);  and  (among  earlier  English  publications) 
Matthew  Arnold's  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany  (1874, 
reprinted  from  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent^  1865). 

(4)  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  highest  degree  of 

educational  development  has  been  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  study  of  Latin  begins  in  the  '*  high  schools,"  the 
states,       average  age  of  admission  being  Mteen  and  the  normal 

course  extending  over  four  years.  Among  classical 
teachers  an  increasing  niunber  would  prefer  a  longer  course- 
extending  over  six  years  for  Latin,  and  at  least  three  for  Greek, 
and  some  of  these  would  assign  to  the  elementary  school  the  first 
two  of  the  proposed  six  years  of  Latin  study.  Others  are  content 
with  the  late  learning  of  Latin  and  prefer  that  it  should  be 
preceded  by  a  thorough  study  of  modern  languages  (see  Prof.  B. 
I.  Wheeler, mB&Mmeistti's Handbuch,  1897,  ii.  i, pp.  5S4-586). 
It  was  mainly  owing  to  a  pamphlet  issued  in  1871  by  Prof. 

G.  M.  Lane,  of  Harvard,  that  a  reformed  pronunciation  of  Latin 

was  adopted  in  all  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the 
'•**''■  ^  United  States.  Some  misgivings  on  this  reform  found 
^lon"  *'  expression  in  a  work  on  the  Teaching  of  Latin,  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  C.  £.  Bennett  of  Cornell  in  190X,  a  year 
in  which  it  was  estimated  that  this  pronunciation  was  in  use  by 
more  than  96%  of  the  Latin  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Some  important  statistics  as  to  the  nxmiber  studying  Latin 

and  Greek  in  the  secondary  schools  were  collected  in  1900  by  a 

-  committee  of  twelve  educational  experts  representing  all  parts  of 

the  Union,  with  a  view  to  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  being 


pursued  in  all  classical  schools.  They  had  the  advantage  of  the 
cooperation  of  Dr  W.  T.  Harris,  the  U.S.  commissioner  of 
education,  and  they  were  able  to  report  that,  in  all  the  fiive 
groups  into  which  they  had  divided  the  states,  the  number  of 
pupils  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  showed  a  remark- 
able advance,  especially  in  the  most  progressive  states  of  the 
middle  west.  The  number  learning  Latin  had  increased  from 
100,144  hi  1890  to  314,856  in  1899-1900,  and  those  learnings 
Greek  from  x  2 ,869  to  24,869.  Thus  the  number  learning  Latin  at 
the  later  date  was  three  times,  and  the  number  learning  Greek 
twice,  as  many  as  those  learning  Latin  or  Greek  ten  yefurs 
previously.  But  the  total  number  in  1900  was  630,048;  so  thaty 
notwithstanding  this  proof  of  progress,  the  number  learning 
Greek  in  1900  was  only  about  one  twenty-^th  of  the  total 
number,  while  the  number  learning  Latin  was  as  high  as  half. 

The  position  of  Greek  as  an  "  elective  "  or  "  optional "  subject 
(notably  at  Harvard),  an  arrangement  regarded  with  approval  by 
some  ^ninent  educational  authorities  and  with  rc^gret  by  others, 
probably  has  some  efiect  on  the  high  schools  in  the  small  number 
of  those  who  leaxn  Greek,  and  in  their  lower  rate  of  increase,  as 
compared  with  those  who  learn  Latin.  Some  evidence  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  study  of  those  languages  in  the  schools  is  supplied 
by  English  commissioners  in  the  Reports  of  the  Mosdy  Com- 
mission* Thus  Mr  Papillon  considered  that,  while  the  teaching  of 
English  Uterature  was  admirable,  the  average  standard  of  Latin . 
and  Greek  teaching  and  attainment  in  the  upper  classes  was 
''below  that  of  an  English  public  school";  he  felt,  however, 
that  the  seoondary  schools  of  the  United  States  had  a  '^  greater 
variety  of  the  curricidum  to  suit  the  practical  needs  of  life,*'  and 
that  diey  existed,  not  "  for  the  select  few,'*  but  "  for  the  whole 
people  "  (pp.  250  f,). 

For  full  information  see  the  "  Two  volumes  of  Monographs 
prepared  for  the  United  States  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900,"  edited  by  Dr  N.  Murray  Butler;  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  U.S.  commissioner  of  education  (\\^ashington) ; 
and  the  Reports  of  the  Mosely  Commission  to  the  United  States  of 
America  (London,  1904).  Ox,  statistics  quoted  in  G.  G.  Ramsay's 
"  Address  on  Efficiency  in  Education  "  (Glasgow,  1902,  17-20),  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Amer,  Philol.  Association,  xxx.  (1899), 
pp.  Ixxvii-cxxii ;  also  Bennett  and  Bristol,  The  Teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School  (New  York,  1901).     (J.  E.  S.*) 

GIiASSIFICATlON  (Lat.  classis,  a  class,  probably  from  the 
root  col-,  da-,  as  in  Gr.  KaX4a},  clamor),  a  logical  process,  common 
to  all  the  special  sciences  and  to  knowledge  in  general,  consisting 
in  the  collection  under  a  common  name  of  a  number  of  objects 
which  are  alike  in  one  or  more  respects.  The  process  consists 
in  observing  the  objects  and  abstracting  from  their  various 
qualities  that  characteristic  which  they  have  in  common.  This 
characteristic  constitutes  the  definition  of  the  **  class  "  to  which 
they  are  regarded  as  belonging  .  It  is  this  process  by  which  we 
arrive  first  at  ^'species"  and  then  at '^  genus,**  i,e.  at  all  scientific 
generalization.  Individual  things,  regarded  as  such,  constitute 
a  mere  aggregate,  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  so  far 
imexplained;  scientific  knowledge  consists  in  systematic  classi- 
fication. Thus  if  we  observe  the  heavexily  bodies  individually 
we  can  state  merely  that  they  have  been  observed  to  have  certain 
motions  through  the  sky,  that  they  are  luminous,  and  the  like. 
If,  however,  we  compare  them  one  with  another,  we  discover 
that,  whereas  all  partake  in  the  general  movement  of  the  heavens, 
some  have  a  movement  of  their  own.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a  system 
of  classification  according  to  motion,  by  which  fiixed  stars  are 
differentiated  from  planets.  A  further  classification  according 
to  other  criteria  gives  us  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  and  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  forth.  We  thus  arrive  at  a 
systematic  understanding  expressed  in  laws  by  the  application 
of  which  accurate  forecasts  of  celestial  phenomena  can  be  made. 
Classification  in  the.  strict  logical  sense  consists  in  discovering 
the  casual  interrelation  of  natural  objects;  it  thus  differs  from 
what  is  often  called  *'  artificial  "  classification,  which  is  the 
preparation,  e,g,  of  statistics  for  particular  purposes,  adminis* 
trative  and  the  like. 

Of  the  systems  of  classification  adopted  in  physical  science, 
only  one  requires  treatment  here,  namely,  the  classification  of 
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the  sciences  as  a  whole,  a  problem  which  has  from  the  time  of 
Aristode  attracted  considerable  attention.  Its  object  is  to 
delimit  the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  positive  sciences  and  show 
how  they  are  mutually  related.  Of  such  attempts  three  are 
specially  noteworthy,  those  of  Francis  Bacon,  Au|;uste  Comte 
and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Bacon's  classification  is  based  on  the  subjective  criterion  of 
the  various  faculties  which  are  specially  concerned.  He  thus 
distinguished  History  (natural,  civil,  literary,  ecclesiastical)  as 
the  province  of  memory,  Philosophy  (including  Theology)  as 
that  of  reason,  and  Poetry,  Fables  and  the  like,  as  that  of 
imagination.  This  classification  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
Encyclopedic,  Comte  adopted  an  entirely  different  system  based 
on  an  objective  criterion.  Having  first  enimdated  the  theory 
that  all  science  passes  through  three  stages,  theological,  meta- 
physical and  positive,  he  neglects  the  two  first,  and  divides  the 
last  according  to  the  '*  things  to  be  classified,"  in  view  of  their 
real  affinity  and  natural  connexions,  into  six,  in  order  of  decreas- 
ing  generality  and  increasing  complexity — ^mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  biology  (including 
psychology),  and  sociology.  This  he  conceives  to  be  not  only 
the  logical,  but  also  the  historical,  order  of  development,  from 
the  abstract  and  purely  deductive  to  the  concrete  and  inductive). 
Sociology  is  thus  the  highest,  most  complex,  and  most  positive 
of  the  sciences.  Herbert  Spencer,  condemning  this  division  as 
both  incomplete  and  theoretically  unsound,  adopted  a  three-fold 
division  into  (i)  abstract  science  (including  logic  and  mathematics) 
dealing  with  the  universal  forms  imder  which  all  knowledge  of 
phenomena  is  possible,  (2)  abstract-concrete  science  (including 
mechanics,  chemistry,  physics),  dealing  with  the  elements  of 
phenomena  themselves,  i.e,  laws  of  forces  as  dedudble  from 
the  persistence  of  forces,  and  (3)  concrete  science  {e,g.  astronomy, 
biology,  sociology),  dealing  with  ''phenomena  themselves  in 
their  totalities,"  the  universal  laws  of  the  continuous  redistribu- 
tion of  Matter  and  Motion,  Evolution  and  Dissolution. 

Beside  the  above  three  systems  several  others  deserve  brief 
mention.  In  Greece  at  the  dawn  of  systematic  thought  the 
physical  sciences  were  few  in  number;  none  the  less  philosophers 
were  not  agreed  as  to  their  true  relation.  The  Platonic  school 
adopted  a  triple  classification,  phy^cs,  ethics  and  dialectics; 
Aristotle's  system  was  more  complicated,  nor  do  we  know 
precisely  how  he  subdivided  his  three  main  classes,  theoretical, 
practical  and  poetical  {i.e.  technical,  having  to  do  with  9rott;<rts, 
creative).  The  second  class  covered  ethics  and  politics,  the 
latter  of  which  was  often  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  including 
ethics;  the  third  includes  the  useful  and  the  imitative  sciences; 
the  first  includes  metaphysics  and  physics.  As  regards  pure 
logic  Aristotle  sometimes  seems  to  include  it  with  metaphysics 
and  physics,  sometimes  to  regard  it  as  ancillary  to  all  the  sciences. 

Thomas  Hobbes  {Leviathan)  drew  up  an  elaborate  paradigm 
of  the  sciences,  the  first  stage  of  which  was  a  dichotomy  into 
"  Naturall  Philosophy "  (**  consequences  from  the  accidents 
of  bodies  naturall ")  and  "  Politiques  and  Civill  Philosophy  " 
("  consequences  from  accidents  of  Politique  bodies  ").  The 
former  by  successive  subdivisions  is  reduced  to  eighteen  special 
sciences;  the  latter  is  subdivided  into  the  rights  and  duties  of 
sovereign  powers,  and  those  of  the  subject. 

Jeremy  Bentham  and  A.  M.  Ampere  both  drew  up  elaborate 
systems  based  on  the  principle  of  dichotomy,  and  beginning 
from  the  distinction  of  mind  and  body.  Bentham  invented 
an  artificial  terminology  which  is  rather  curious  than  valuable. 
The  science  of  the  body  was  Somatology,  that  of  the  mind  Pneu- 
matology.  The  former  include  Posology  (science  of  quantity, 
mathematics)  and  Poiology  (science  of  quality);  Posology 
includes  Morphoscopic  (geometry)  and  Alegomorphic(arithmetic). 
See  further  Bentham's  Ckrestomathia  and  works  quoted  under 
Bentham,  Jeremy. 

Carl  Wundt  criticized  most  of  these  systems  as  taking  too  little 
account  of  the  real  facts,  and  preferred  a  classification  based  on 
the  standpoint  of  the  various  sciences  towards  their  subject- 
matter.  His  system  may,  therefore,  be  described  as  conceptional. 
It  distinguishes  philosophy,  which  deals  with  facts  in  their  widest 


universal  iielations,  from  the  special  sciences,  which  consider 
facts  in  the  light  of  a  particular  relation  or  set  of  relations. 

All  these  systems  have  a  certain  value,  and  are  interesting 
as  throwing  light  on  the  views  of  those  who  invented  them.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  none  can  lay  claim  to  unique  validity. 
The  fundamenta  divisionis,  though  in  themselves  more  or  less 
logical,  are  quite  arbitrarily  chosen,  generally  as  being  germane 
to  a  preconceived  philosophical  or  scientific  theory. 

CLASTIDIUM  (mod.  Casteggio),  a  village  of  the  Anamares, 

in  Gallia   Cispadana,  on  the  Via  Postumia,  5  m.  £.  of  Iria 

(mod.  Voghera)  and  31  m.  W.  of  Placentia.    Here  in  222  B.C. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  defeated  the  Gauls  and  won  the  spolia 

opima;   in   21S  Hannibal  took  it  and  its  stores  of  com  by 

treachery.    It  never  had  an  independent  government,  and  not 

later  than  190  B.C.  was  made  part  of  the  colony  of  Placentia 

(founded  219).    In  the  Augustan  division  of  Italy,  however, 

Placentia  belonged  to  the  Sth  region,  Aemilia,  whereas  Iria 

certainly,  and  Clastidium  possibly,  belonged  to  the  9th,  Liguria 

(see  Th.  Mommsen  in  Corp.  Inscrip*  Lot,  voL  v.  Berlin,  1877, 

p.  828).    The  remains  visible  at  Clastidium  are  scanty;  there 

is  a  fountain  (the  Fontana  d'Annibale),  and  a  Roman  bridge, 

which  seems,  .to  have  been  constructed  of  tiles,  not  of  stone, 

was  discovered  in  1857,  but  destroyed. 

See  C.  Giulietti,  Casteggio,  noiizie  storiche  II.  Avanxi  di  anttchitH 
(Voghera,  1893). 

CLAUBER6,  JOHANN  (1622-1665),  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Solingen,  in  Westphalia,  on  the  24th  of  February 
1622.  After  travelling  in  France  and  England,  he  studied  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  under  John  Raey  at  Leiden.  He  became 
(1649)  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Herbom,  but 
subsequently  (1651),  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  his 
colleagues,  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  similar  post  at  Duisburg, 
where  he  died  on  the  31st  of  January  1665.  Clauberg  was  one 
of  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  new  doctrines  in  Germany  and  an 
exact  and  methodical  commentator  on  his  master's  writings. 
His  theory  of  the  connexion  between  the  soul  and  the  body  is 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  Malebranche;  but  he  is 
not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  forerunner  of  Occasionalism, 
as  he  uses  ''  Occasion  "  for  the  stimulus  which  directly  produces 
a  mental  phenomenon,  without  postulating  the  intervention 
of  God  (H.  Mtiller,  /.  Clauberg  und  seine  Stellung  im  Cartesia- 
nismus).  His  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  his  creatures  is  held 
to  foreshadow  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  AH  creatures  eidst 
only  through  the  continuous  creative  energy  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  are  no  more  independent  of  his  will  than  are  our 
thoughts  independent  of  us,— or  rather  less,  for  there  are  thoughts 
which  force  themselves  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not.  For 
metaphysics  Clauberg  suggested  the  names  ontosophy  or  ontology, 
the  latter  bdng  afterwards  adopted  by  WolflE.  He  also  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  the  German  languages,  and  his  re- 
searches in  this  direction  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Leibnitz.  His  chief  works  are:  De  conjuncHone  animae  et 
corporis  humani;  ExercOationes  centum  de  cognitione  Dei  et 
nostri;  Logica  vetus  et  nova;  Initiatio  philosopki,  seu  Dubitatio 
Cartesiana;  a  commentary  on  Descartes'  Meditations)  and 
Ars  etymologica  Teutonum. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  philosophical  works  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  (1691),  with  life  by  H.  C.  Hennin;  see  also  £.  Zeller, 
Geschichte  der  deutschen  Philosophie  sett  Leibnitz  (1873). 

CLAUDE,  JEAH  (1619-1687),  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  La  Sauvetatniu-Dropt  near  Agen.  After  studying  at 
Montauban,  he  entered  the  ministry  in  1645.  He  was  for  eight 
years  professor  of  theology  in  the  Protestant  college  of  Nlmes; 
but  in  1661,  having  successfully  opposed  a  scheme  for  re-uniting 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  Lower 
Languedoc.  In  1662  he  obtained  a  post  at  Montauban  similar 
to  that  which  he  had  lost;  but  after  four  years  he  was  removed 
from  this  also.  He  next  became  pastor  at  Charenton  near  Paris, 
where  he  engaged  in  controversies  with  Pierre  Nicole  {RSponse 
aux  deux  traitSs  intitidSs  la  perp&mt6  de  la  foi,  1665),  Antoine 
Arnauld  {RSponse  au  livre  de  M,  Arnatddy  1670),  and  J.  B. 
Bossuet   (RSponse  au  livre  de  M.  Piv^ue  de  Meaux,  1683). 
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On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  fled  to  Holi^d,  and 

received  a  pension  from  William  of  Orange,  who  commissioned 

him  to  write  an  account  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots  {Plaintes 

des  Protestants  cruellement  opprinUs  dans  le  royaume  de  France, 

1686).    The  book  was  tran^ted  into  English,  but  by  order  of 

James  II.  both  the  translation  and  the  original  were  publicly 

burnt  by  the  common  hangman  on  the  5th  of  May  1686,  as 

containing  ''  expressions  scandalous  to  His  Majesty  the  king  of 

France/'    Other  works  by  him  were  Riponse  au  livre  de  P.  Nouet 

sur  Veucharistie  (1668);  CEuvres  posthumes  (Amsterdam  ^  1688), 

containing  the  TraiU  de  la  composition  d^un  sermon,  translated 

into  English  in  1778. 

See  biographies  by  J.  P.  Niceron  and  Abel  Rotholf  de  la  Devize; 
E.  Haag,  La  Prance  protestante,  vol.  iv.  (1884,  new  edition). 

CLAUDE  OF  LORRAINE,  or  Claude  G£l£e  (160(^1682), 
French  landscape-painter,  was  born  of  very  poor  parents  at  the 
village  of  Chamagne  in  Lorraine.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
he  made  no  progress  at  school^  he  was  apprenticed,  it  is  commonly 
said,  to  a  pastry-cook,  but  this  is  extremely  dubious.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  being  left  an  orphan,  he  went  to  live  at  Freiburg 
on  the  Rhine  with  an  elder  brother,  Jean  Gel6e,  a  wood-carver 
of  moderate  merit,  and  under  him  he  designed  arabesques  and 
foliage.  He  afterwards  rambled  to  Rome  to  seek  a  livelihood; 
but  from  his  clownishness  and  ignorance  of  the  language,  he 
failed  to  obtain  permanent  employment.  He  next  went  to 
Naples,  to  study  landscape  painting  under  Godfrey  Waals,  a 
painter  of  much  repute.  With  him  he  remained  two  years; 
then  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  domesticated  until  April 
1625  with  another  landscape-painter,  Augustin  Tassi,  who  hired 
him  to  grind  his  colours  and  to  do  all  the  household  drudgery. 

His  master,  hoping  to  make  Claude  serviceable  in  some  of  his 
greatest  works,  advanced  him  in  the  rules  of  perspective  and  the 
elements  of  design.  Under  his  tuition  the  mind  of  Claude  began 
to  expand,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  artistic  study  with  great 
eagerness.  He  exerted  his  utmost  industry  to  explore  the  true 
principles  of  painting  by  an  incessant  examination  of  nature; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  made  his  studies  in  the  open  fields,  where 
he  very  frequently  remained  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  watching 
the  effect  of  the  shifting  light  upon  the  landscape.  He  genially 
sketched  whatever  he  thought  beautiful  or  striking,  marking 
every  tinge  of  light  with  a  similar  colour;  from  these  sketches 
he  perfected  his  landscapes.  Leaving  Tassi,  he  made  a  tour  in 
Italy,  France  and  a  part  of  Germany,  including  his  native 
Lorraine,  suffering  numerous  misadventures  by  the  way.  Karl 
Dervent,  painter  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  kept  him  as  assistant 
lor  a  year;  and  he  painted  at  Nancy  the  architectural  subjects 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Carmelite  church.  He  did  not,  however, 
relish  this  employment,  and  in  1627  returned  to  Rome.  Here, 
painting  two  landscapes  for  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  he  earned 
the  protection  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  from  about  1637  he 
rapidly  rose  into  celebrity.  Claude  was  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  facts,  but  also  with  the  laws  of  nature;  and  the  German 
painter  Joachim  von  Sandrart  relates  that  he  used  to  explain, 
as  they  walked  together  through  the  fields,  the  causes  of  the 
different  appearances  of  the  same  landscape  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  from  the  reflections  or  refractions  of  light,  or  from  the 
morning  and  evening  dews  or  vapours,  with  all  the  precision  of 
a  natural  philosopher.  He  elaborated  his  pictures  with  great 
care;  and  if  any  performance  fell  short  of  his  ideal,  bettered, 
erased  and  repainted  it  several  times  over. 

His  skies  are  aerial  and  full  of  lustre,  and  every  object  har- 
moniously illumined.  His  distances  and  colouring  are  delicate, 
and  his  tints  have  a  sweetness  and  variety  till  then  unexampled. 
He  frequently  gave  an  uncommon  tenderness  to  his  finished  trees 
by  glazing.  His  figures,  however,  are  very  indifferent;  but  he 
was  so  conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  that  he  usually 
engaged  other  artists  to  paint  them  for  him,  among  whom  were 
Courtois  and  Filippo  Lauri.  Indeed,  he  was  wont  to  say  that  he 
sold  his  landscapes  and  gave  away  his  figures.  In  order  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  same  subject,  and  also  to  detect  the  very 
numerous  spurious  copies  of  his  works,  he  made  tinted  outline 
drawings  (in  six  paper  books  prepared  for  this  purpose)  of  all 


those  pictuies  which  were  transmitted  to  different  countries; 
and  on  the  back  of  each  drawing  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
purchaser.  These  books  he  named  LiM^iverf id.  This  valuable 
work(now  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire) has  been  engraved 
and  published,  and  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  students 
of  the  art  of  landscape.  Claude,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
gout,  died  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  on  the  21st  (or 
perhaps  the  23rd)  of  November  1682,  leaving  his  wealth,  which 
was  considerable,  between  his  only  surviving  relatives,  a  nephew 
and  an  adopted  daughter  (?  niece). 

Many  choice  specimens  of  his  genius  may  be  seen  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  in  the  Louvre;  the  landscapes  in  the 
Altieri  and  Colonna  palaces  in  Rome  are  also  of  especial  celebrity. 
A  list  has  been  printed  showing  no  less  than  92  examples  in  the 
various  public  galleries  of  Europe.  He  himseU  regarded  a  land- 
scape which  he  painted  in  the  Villa  Madama,  being  a  cento  of 
various  views  with  great  abundance  and  variety  of  leafage,  and 
a  composition  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  as  his  finest  works;  the 
former  he  refused  to  sell,  although  Clement  XX.  offered  to  cover 
its  surface  with  gold  pieces.  He  etched  a  series  of  twenty-eight 
landscapes,  fine  impressions  of  which  are  greatly  prized.  Full 
of  amenity,  and  deeply  sensitive  to  the  graces  of  natiire,  Claude 
was  long  deemed  the  prince  of  landscape  painters,  and  he  must 
always  be  accounted  a  prime  leader  in  that  form  of  art,  and 
in  his  day  a  great  enlarger  and  refiner  of  its  province. 

Claude  was  a  man  of  amiable  and  simple  character,  very  kind 

to  his  pupils,  a  patient  and  unwearied  worker;  in  his  own  sphere 

of  study,  his  mind  was  stored  (as  we  have  seen)  with  observation 

and  knowledge,  but  he  continued  an  unlettered  man  till  his 

death.    Famous  and  highly  patronized  though  he  was  in  all  his 

later  years,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  little  known  to  his  brother 

artists,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sandrart.    This  painter  is 

the  chief  direct  authority  for  the  facts  of  Claude's  life  (Academia 

Artis  Pictorial,  1683);  Baldinucci,  who  obtained  information 

from  some  of  Claude's  immediate  survivors,  relates  various 

incidents  to  a  different  effect  {Notieie  dei  professori  del  disegno). 

See  also  Victor  Cousin,  Sur  Claude  GelSe  (1853) ;  M.  F.  Sweetser, 
Claude  Lorrain  (1878);  Lady  Dilke,  Claude  Lorratn  (1884). 

(W.  M.  R.) 

CLAUDET,  ANTOINE  FRANCOIS  JEAN  (i 797-1867),  French 
photographer,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  12th  of  August  1797. 
Having  acquired  a  share  in  L.  J.  M.  Daguerre's  invention,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  practise  daguerreotype  portraiture  in  England, 
and  he  improved  the  sensitizing  process  by  using  chlorine  in 
addition  to  iodine,  thus  gaining  greater  rapidity  of  action.  In 
1848  he  produced  the  photographometer,  an  instrument  desired 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  photogenic  rays;  and  in  1849  ^^ 
brought  out  the  focimeter,  for  securing  a  perfect  focus  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  He  was  elected  a  feUow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1853,  and  in  1858  he  produced  the  steireomonoscope, 
i^  reply  to  a  challenge  from  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  27th  of  December  1867.  . 

CLAUDIANUS,  CLAUDIUS,  Latin  epic  poet  and  panegyrist, 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was 
an  Egyptian  by  birth,  probably  an  Alexandrian,  but  it  may  be 
conjectiured  from  his  name  and  his  mastery  of  Latin  that  be  was 
of  Roman  extraction.  His  own  authority  has  been  assumed  for 
the  assertion  that  his  first  poetical  compositions  were  in  Greek, 
and  that  he  had  written  nothing  in  Latin  before  a.d.  395;  but 
this  seems  improbable,  and  the  passage  {Carm.  Min,  xli.  13) 
which  is  taken  to  prove  it  does  not  necessarily  bear  this  meaning. 
In  that  year  he  appears  to. have  come  to  Rome,  and  made  his 
d6but  as  a  Latin  poet  by  a  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Olybrius 
and  Probinus,  the  first  brothers  not  belonging  to  the  imperial 
family  who  had  ever  simultaneously  filled  the  office  of  consul. 
This  piece  proved  the  precursor  of  the  series  of  panegyrical  poems 
which  compose  the  bulk  of  his  writings.  In  Birt's  edition  a 
complete  chronological  list  of  Claudian's  poems  is  given,  and 
ako  in  J.  B.  Bury's  edition  of  Gibbon  (iii.  app.  i.  p.  485),  where 
the  dates  given  differ  slightly  from  those  in  the  present  article. 

In  396  appeared  the  encomium  on  the  third  consulship  of  the 
emperor  Honorius,  and  the  epic  on  the  doivnf aU  of  Rufinus,  the 
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unworthy  minister  of  Arcadius  at  Constantinople.  -This  revolu- 
tion was  principally  effected  by  the  contrivance  of  Stilicho,  the 
great  general  and  minister  of  Honorius.  Claudian's  poem  appears 
to  have  obtained  his  patronage,  or  rather  perhaps  that  of  his  wife 
Serena,  by  whose  interposition  the  poet  was  within  a  year  or  two 
enabled  to  contract  a  wealthy  marriage  in  Africa  {EpisL  2). 
Previously  to  this  event  he  had  produced  (398)  his  panegyric  on 
the  fourth  consulship  of  Honorius,  his  epithalamium  on  the 
marriage  of  Honorius  to  Stilicho's  daughter,  Maria,  and  his  poem 
on  the  Gildonic  war,  celebrating  the  repression  of  a  revolt  in 
Africa.  To  these  succeeded  his  piece  on  the  consulship  of 
Manlius  Theodorus  (399),  the  unfinished  or  mutilated  invective 
against  the  Byzantine  prime  minister  Eutropius  in  the  same  year, 
the  epics  on  Stilicho's  first  consulship  and  on  his  repulse  of  Alaric 
(400  and  403),  and  the  panegyric  on  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Honorius  (404) .  From  this  time  all  ttace  of  Claudian  is  lost,  and 
he  is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  perished  with  his  patron  Stilicho 
in  408.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  he  must  have  died  in  404,  as 
he  could  hardly  otherwise  have  omitted  to  celebrate  the  greatest 
of  Stilicho's  achievements,  the  destruction  of  the  barbarian  host 
led  by  Radagaisus  in  the  following  year.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
may  have  survived  Stilicho,  as  in  the  dedication  to  the  second 
book  of  his  epic  on  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  (which  Birt,  however, 
assigns  to  395~397)>  fie  speaks  of  his  disuse  of  poetry  in  terms 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  fertility  which  he  displayed  during 
his  patron's  lifetime.  From  the  manner  in  which  Augustine 
alludes  to  him  in  his  De  civUate  Dei,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  no  longer  living  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  that  work, 
between  415  and  428. 

Besides  Claudian's  chief  poems,  his  lively  Fescennines  on  the 
emperor's  marriage,  his  panegyric  on  Serena,  and  the  Giganto- 
machiay  a  fragment  of  an  unfinished  Greek  epic,  may  also  be 
mentioned.  Several  poems  expressing  Christian  sentiments  are 
imdoubtedly  spurious.  Claudlan's  paganism,  however,  neither 
prevented  liis  celebrating  Christian  rulers  and  magistrates  nor  his 
eii joying  the  distinction  of  a  court  laureate.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  nominally  a  Christian,  like  his  patron  Stilicho  and  Ausonius, 
although  at  heart  attached  to  the  old  religion.  The  very  decided 
statements  of  Orosius  and  Augustine  as  to  his  heathenism  may  be 
explained  by  the  pagan  style  of  Claudian's  political  poems.  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  his  having  been  honoured  by  a  bronze 
statue  in  the  forum,  and  Pomponius  Laetus  discovered  in  the 
iSth  century  an  inscription  (C./.L.  vi.  17 10)  on  the  pedestal, 
which,  formerly  considered  spurious,  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
genuine. 

The  position  of  Claudian — the  last  of  the  Roman  poets — ^is 
unique  in  literature.  It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that,  after 
nearly  three  centuries  of  torpor,  the  Latin  muse  should  have 
experienced  any  revival  in  the  age  of  Honorius,  nothing  less  than 
amazing  that  this  revival  should  have  been  the  work  of  a  foreigner, 
most  surprising  of  all  that  a  just  and  enduring  celebrity  should 
have  been  gained  by  official  panegyrics  on  the  generally  wft^ 
interesting  transactions  of  an  inglorious  ep>och.  The  first  of  these 
particulars  bespeaks  Claudian's  taste,  rising  superior  to  the 
prevailing  barbarism,  the  second  his  command  of  language,  the 
third  his  rhetorical  skill.  As  remarked  by  Gibbon,  "he  was 
endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest, 
of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of  diversifying  the  most 
similar  topics."  This  gift  is  especially  displayed  in  his  poem  on 
the  downfall  of  Rufinus,  where  the  punishment  of  a  pubhc  male- 
factor is  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  an  epical  subject  by  the 
magnificence  of  diction  and  the  ostentation  of  supernatural 
machinery.  The  noble  exordium,  in  which  the  fate  of  Rufinus  is 
propounded  as  the  vindication  of  divine  justice,  places  the  subject 
at  once  on  a  dignified  level;  and  the  council  of  the  infernal 
powers  has  afforded  a  hint  to  Tasso,  and  through  him  to  Milton. 
The  inevitable  monotony  of  the  panegyrics  on  Honorius  is 
relieved  by  just  and  brilliant  expatiation  on  the  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  In  his  celebration  of  Stilicho's  victories  Claudian 
found  a  subject  more  worthy  of  his  powers,  and  some  passages, 
such  as  the  description  of  the  ffight  of  Alaric,  and  of  Stilicho's 
arrival  at  Rome,  and  the  felicitous  parallel  between  his  triumphs 


and  those  of  Marius,  rank  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
Latin  poetry.  Claudian's  panegyric,  however  lavish  and 
regardless  of  veracity,  is  in  general  far  less  offensive  than  usual  in 
his  age,  a  circumstance  attributable  partly  to  his  more  refined 
taste  and  partly  to  the  genuine  merit  of  his  patron  Stilicho. 
He  is  a  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of  his  times,  and  is 
rarely  to  be  convicted  of  serious  inaccuracy  in  his  facts,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  colouring  he  chooses  to  impart  to  them. 
He  was  animated  by  true  patriotic  feeling,  in  the  shape  of  a 
reverence  for  Rome  as  the  source  and  symbol  of  law,  order  and 
civilization.  Outside  the  sphere  of  actual  life  he  is  less  successful ; 
his  Rape  of  Proserpine,  though  the  beauties  of  detail  are  as 
great  as  usual,  betrays  his  deficiency  in  the  creative  power 
requisite  for  dealing  with  a  purely  ideal  subject.  This  denotes 
the  rhetorician  rather  than  the  poet,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  his  especial  gifts  of  vivid  natural  description,  and  of  copious 
illustration,  derived  from  extensive  but  not  cumbrous  erudition, 
are  fully  as  appropriate  to  eloquence  as  to  poetry.  In  the 
general  cast  of  his  mind  and  character  of  his  writings,  and 
especially,  in  his  faculty  for  bestowing  enduring  interest  upon 
occasional  themes,  we  may  fitly  compare  him  with  Dryden, 
remembering  that  while  Dryden  exulted  in  the  energy  of  a 
vigorous  and  fast-developing  language,  Claudian  was  cramped 
by  an  artificial  diction,  confined  to  the  literary  class. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at  Vicenza  in  1482; 
the  editions  of  J.  M.  Gesner  (1759)  and  P.  Burmann  (1760)  are  still 
valuable  for  their  notes.  The  first  critical  edition  was  that  of  L. 
Jeep  (1876-187^),  now  superseded  by  the  exhaustive  work  of  T. 
Birt,  with  bibhoCTaphy,  in  Monumenta  Cermaniae  Bistorica  (x., 
1892;  smaller  ed.  founded  on  this  by  J.  Koch,  Teubner  series,  1893). 
There  is  a  separate  edition  with  commentary  and  verse  translation  of 
II  Raito  di  Prosperpina,  by  L.  Garces  de  Diez  (1889) ;  the  satire  In 
EtUropium  is  discussed  by  T.  Birt  in  Zwei  politische  Satiren  des  alte^ 
Rom  (1888).  There  is  a  complete  English  verse  translation  of  little 
merit  by  A.  Hawkins  (18 17).  See  the  articles  by  Ramsay  in  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionary  and  Vollmer  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclo- 


of  the  Roman  Poets  (1875). 

CLAUDIUS  [TiB£RiT78  CLAtrtJius  Drtjsus  Nero  GermanicusJ, 
Roman  emperor  a.d.  4i*-54,  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  nephew 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  grandson  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Axigustus,  was  bom  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  on  the  ist  of  August 
ro  B.C.  During  his  boyhood  he  was  treated  with  contempt, 
owing  to  his  weak  and  timid  character  and  his  natural  infirmities; 
the  fact  that  he  was  regarded  as  little  better  than  an  imbecile 
saved  him  from  death  at  the  hands  of  Caligula.  He  chiefly  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  especially  history,  and  until  his  accession 
he  took  no  real  part  in  public  affairs,  though  Caligula  honoured 
him  with  the  dignity  of  consul.  He  was  four  times  married: 
to  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  whom  he  divorced  because  he  suspected 
her  of  designs  agaiiist  his  life;  to  Aelia  Petina,  also  divorced; 
to  the  infamous  Valeria  Messallina  (q.v.);  and  to  his  niece 
Agrippina. 

In  A.D.  41,  on  the  murder  of  Caligula,  Claudius  was  seized 
by  the  praetorians,  and  declared  emperor.  The  senate,  which 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  restoring  the  republic,  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce.  One  of  Claudiuses  first  acts  was  to  proclaim  an 
amnesty  for  all  except  Cassius  Chaerea,  the  assassin  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  one  or  two  others.  After  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life  in  42,  he  fell  completdy  under  the 
influence  of  Messallina  and  his  ifavourite  freedmen  Pallas  and 
Narcissus,  who  must  be  held  responsible  for  acts  of  cruelty 
which  have  brought  undeserved  odium  upon  the  emperor. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Claudius  was  a  liberal-minded  man  of 
kindly  nature,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Humane 
regulations  were  made  in  regard  to  freedmen,  slaves,  widows 
and  orphans;  the  police  S3rstem  was  admirably  organized; 
commerce  was  put  on  a  sound  footing;  the  provinces  were 
governed  in  a  spirit  of  liberality;  the  rights  of  citizens  and 
admission  to  the  senate  were  extended  to  communities  outside 
Italy.  The  speech  of  Claudius  delivered  (in  the  year  48)  in  the 
senate  in  support  of  the  petition  of  the  Aeduans  that  their 
senators  should  have  the  jus  petendorum  honorum  (claim  of 
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admission  to  the  senate  and  magistrades)  at  Rome  has  been' 

partly  preserved  on  the  fragment  ol  a  bronze  tablet  found  at 

Lyons  in  1534;  an  imperial  edict  concerning  the  citizenship  of 

the  Anaunians.  (istli  of  March  46)  was  foitnd  in  the  southern 

Tirol  in  1869  (C./.L.  v.  5050).    Claudius  was  especially  fond 

of  building.    He  completed  the  great  aqueduct  (Aqua  Claudia) 

begun  by  Caligula,  drained  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  and  built  the 

harboiur  of  Ostia.    Nor  were  his  mihtary  operations  unsuccessful. 

Mauretania  was  made  a  Roman  province;  the  conquest  of 

Britain  was  begun;  his  distinguished  general  Domitius  Corbulo 

(q.v.)  gained  considerable  successes  in  Germany  and  the  East. 

The  intrigues  of  Narcissus  caused  Messallina  to  be  put  to  death 

by  order  of  Claudius,  who  took  as  his  fourth  wife  his  niece 

Agrippina,  a  woman  as  criminal  as  any  of  her  predecessors. 

She  prevsdled  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son  Britannicus  in 

favour  of  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage;  and  in  54,  to 

make  Nero's  position  secure,  she  put  the  emperor  to  death  by 

poison .    The  apotheosis  of  Claudius  was  the  subject  of  a  lampoon 

by  Seneca  called  apokolokyntosis,  the  "  pumpkinification  "  of 

Claudius. 

Claudius  was  a  prolific  writer,  chiefly  on  history,  but  his 

works  are  lost.    He  wrote  (in  Greek  )  a  history  of  Carthage  and 

a  history  of  Etruria:  (in  Latin)  a  history  of  Rome  from  the 

death  of  Caesar,  an  autobiography,  and  an  essay  in  defence  of 

Cicero  against  the  attacks  of  Asinius  Gallus.    He  also  introduced 

three  new  letters  into  the  Latin  alphabet:  J  for  the  consonantal 

V,  )  for  BS  and  PS,  F  for  the  intermediate  soimd  between  I 

and  U. 

Authorities. — ^Ancient:  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius  and 
Die  Cassius.  Modem :  H.  Lehmann,  Claudius  und  seine  Zeit^  with 
introductory  chapter  on  the  ancient  authorities  (1858^;  Lucien 
Double,  VEmperenr  Claude  (1876);  A.  Zi^ler,  Die  politische  Seite 
der  Regierung  aes  Kaisers  Claudius  (16S5)  >  H.  F.  Pelham  in  Quarterly 
Review  (Apnl  1905),  where  certain  administrative  and  political 
changes  introduced  by  Claudius,  for  which  he  was  attacked  by  his 
contemporaries,  are  discussed  and  defended;  Merivale,  HisL  of 
the  Romans  under  the  Empire^  chs.  49,  50;  H.  Schiller,  Geschichte 
der  romischen  KaiserzHt,  i.,  pt.  i ;  H.  Furneaux's  ed.  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus  (introduction). 

CLAUDIUSy  the  name  of  a  famous  Roman  gens.  The  by-form 
ClodiuSf  in  its  origin  a  mere  orthographical  variant,  was  regularly 
used  for  certain  Claudii  in  late  republican  times,  but  otherwise 
the  two  forms  were  used  indifferently.  The  gens  contained  a 
patrician  and  a  plebeian  family;  the  chief  representatives  of 
the  former  were  the  Pulchri,  of  the  latter  the  Marcelli  (see 
Marcellus).  The  following  members  of  the  gens  deserve 
particular  mention. 

1.  Apphts  Sabinus  bjREGiLLENSis,  or  Regillensis,  Claudius, 
so  called  from  Regillum  (or  Regilli)  in  Sabine  territory,  founder 
of  the  Claudian  gens.  His  original  name  was  Attus  or  Attius 
Clausus.  About  504  b.c.  he  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
followers  formed  a  tribe.  In  495  he  was  consul,  and  his  cruel 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor,  in  opposition  to 
his  milder  colleague,  P.  Servilius  Priscus,  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  "  secession  ''  of  the  plebs  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  On 
several  occasions  he  displayed  his  hatred  of  the  people,  although 
it  is  stated  that  he  subsequently  played  the  part  iof  mediator. 

Suetonius,  Tiberius,  L;  Livy  ii.  16-29;  CHon.  Halic.  v.  40,  vi. 
23,  24- 

2.  Claudius,  Appius,  sumamed  Ckassus,  a  Roman  patrician, 
consul  in  471  and  451  B.C.,  and  in  the  same  and  following  year 
one  of  the  decemvirs.  At  first  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
aristocratic  pride  and  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebeians.  Twice 
they  refused  to  fight  under  him,  and  fled  before  their  enemies. 
He  retaliated  by  decimating  the  army.  He  was  banished,  but 
soon  returned,  and  again  became  consul.  In  the  same  year 
(451)  he  was  made  one  of  the  decemviri  who  had  been  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  written  laws.  When  it  was  decided  to  elect 
decemvirs  for  another  year,  he  who  had  formerly  been  looked 
upon  as  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suddenly  came  forward 
as  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  was  himself  re-elected  together 
with  several  plebeians.  But  no  sooner  was  the  new  body  in 
office,  than  it  treated  both  patricians  and  plebeians  with  equal 
violence,  and  refused  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  yeaz«    Matters 


were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  affair  of  Virginia.  Enamoured 
of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  plebeian  centurion  Virginius, 
Claudius  attempted  to  seize  her  by  an  abuse  of  justice.  One 
of  his  clients,  Marcus  Claudius,  swore  that  she  waa  the  child  of 
a  slave  belonging  to  him,  and  had  been  stolen  by  the  childless 
wife  of  the  centiuion.  Virginius  was  summoned  from  the  army, 
and  on  the  day  of  trial  was  present  to  expose  the  conspiracy. 
Nevertheless,  judgment  was  given  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Marcus,  and  Claudius  commanded  Virginia  to  be  given  up  to 
him.  In  despair,  her  father  seized  a  knife  from  a  neighbouring 
stall  and  plunged  it  in  her  side.  A  general  insurrection  was  the 
result;  and  the  people  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  The 
decemvirs  were  finally  compelled  to  resign  and  Appius  Claudius 
died  in  prison,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  that  of  the  execu- 
tioner. For  a  discussion  of  the  character  of  Appius  Claudius, 
see  Momtmsen's  appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  his  History  of  Rome,  He 
holds  that  Claudius  was  never  the  leader  of  the  patrician  party, 
but  a  patrician  demagogue  who  ended  by  becoming  a  tyrant 
to  patricians  as  weU  as  plebeians.  The  decemvirate,  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  the  plebs,  could  hardly  have  been  abdished  by 
that  body,  but  would  naturally  have  been  overthrown  by  the 
patricians.    The  revolution  which  ruined  Claudius  was  a  return  to 

the  rule  of  the  patricians  represented  by  the  Horatii  and  Valerii. 
Livy  iii.  32-58 ;  Dion.  Halic.  x.  59,  xi.  3. 

3.  Claudius,  Appius,  surnamed  Caecus,  Roman  patrician  and 
author.  In  3 1 2  B.C.  he  was  elected  censor  without  having  passed 
through  the  office  of  consuL  His  censorship — ^which  he  retained 
for  five  years,  in  ^ite  of  th&  lex  Aemtlia  which  limited  the 
tenure  of  that  office  to  eighteen  months — was  remarkable  for  the 
actual  or  attempted  achievement  of  several  great  constitutional 
changes.  He  filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  men  of  low  birth, 
in  some  cases  even  the  sons  of  freedmen  (Diod.  Sic.  xx.  36; 
Livy  ix.  30;  Suetonius,  Claudius,  24).  His  most  important 
political  innovation  was  the  abolition  of  the  old  free  birth, 
freehold  basis  of  suffrage.  He  enr<^ed  the  freedmen  and 
landless  citizens  both  in  the  centuries  and  in  the  tribes, 
and,  instead  of  assigning  them  to  the  four  urban  tribes, 
he  distributed  them  through  all  the  tribes  and  thus  gave 
them  practical  control  of  the  elections.  In  304,  however, 
Q.  Fabius  Rullianus  limited  the  landless  and  poorer  freedmen  to 
the  four  urban  tribes,  thus  annulling  the  effect  of  Claudius's 
arrangement.  Appius  Claudius  transferred  the  charge  of  the 
public  worship  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  from  the 
Potitian  gens  to  a  number  of  public  slaves.  He  further  invaded 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patricians  by  directing  his  secretary 
Gnaeus  Flavins  (whom,  though  a  freedmaui  he  made  a  senator) 
to  publish  the  l^gis  acUones  (methods  of  legal  practice)  and  the 
List  of  dies  fasti  (or  days  on  which  legal  business  could  be  trans* 
acted) .  Lastly,  he  gained  enduring  fame  by  the  construction  of  a 
road  and  an  aqueduct,  which — a  thing  unheard  of  before — ^he 
called  by  his  own  name  (Livy  ix.  29;  Frontinus,  De  Aquis, 
X15;  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  36).  In  307  he  was  elected  consul  for  the 
first  time.  In  298  he  was  interrex;  in  296,  as  consul,  he  led  the 
army  in  Samnium,  and  although,  with  his  colleague,  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites,  he  does  nojt  seem  to 
have  specially  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  (Livy  x.  19). 
Next  year  he  was  praetor,  and  he  was  once  dictator.  His 
character,  like  his  namesake  the  decemvir's  is  not  easy  to  define. 
In  spite  of  his  political  reforms,  he  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
plebeians  to  the  consulship  and  priestly  offices;  and,  although 
these  reforms  might  appear  to  be  democratic  in  character  and 
calculated  to  give  preponderance  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
his  probable  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
(and  lessen  that  of  the  senate)  by  founding  it  on  the  popular  will, 
which  would  find  its  expression  in  the  urban  inhabitants  and 
could  be  most  easily  influenced  by  the  magistrate.  He  was 
already  blind  and  too  feeble  to  walk,  when  Cineas,  the  minister  of 
Pyrrhus,  visited  him,  but  so  vigorously  did  he  oppose  every 
concession  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Gneas  was  in  vain,  and  the 
Romans  forgot  past  misfortunes  in  the  inspiration  of  Claudius's 
patriotism  (Livy  x.  13;  Justin  xviii.  2;  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus ,  19). 
The  story  of  his  blindness,  however,  may  be  merely  a  method  of 
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accounting  for  his  cognomen.    Tradition  regarded  it  as  the 

punishment  of  his  transference  of  the  cult  of  Hercules  from  the 

Potitii. 

Appius  Claudius  Caecus  is  also  remarkable  as  the  first  writer 

mentioned  in  Roman  literature.    His  speech  against  peace  with 

Pyrrhus  was  the  first  that  was  transmitted  to  writing,  and  thereby 

laid  the  foundation  of  prose  composition.    He  was  the  author  of  a 

collection  of  aphorisms  in  verse  mentioned  by  Cicero  (of  which  a 

few  fragments  remain),  and  of  a  legal  work  entitled  De  Usurpa- 

Hanibus.     It  is  very  likely  also  that  he  was  concerned  in  the 

drawing  up  of  the  Legis  Actiones  published  by  Flavins.    The 

famous  dictum  "  Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  " 

is  attributed  to  him.    He  also  interested  himself  in  grammatical 

questions,  distinguished  the  two  sounds  R  and  S  in  writing,  and 

did  away  with  the"  letter  Z. 

See  Mommsen's  appendix  to  his  Roman  History  (vol.  i.) ;  treatises 
by  W.  Siebert  (1863)  and  F.  D.  Gerlach  (1872),  dealing  especially 
with  the  censorship  of  Claudius. 

4.  Claudius,  Publius,  sumamed  Pulcher,  son  of  (3).  He 
was  the  first  of  the  gens  who  bore  this  surname.  In  249  he  was 
consul  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  first 
Punic  War.  Instead  of  continuing  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  he 
decided  to  attack  the  Carthaginians  in  the  harbour  of  Drepanum, 
and  was  completely  defeated.  The  disaster  was  commonly 
attributed  to  Claudius's  treatment  of  the  sacred  chickens,  which 
refused  to  eat  before  the  battle.  "  Let  them  drink  then,"  said 
the  consul,  and  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  Having 
been  recalled  and  ordered  to  appoint  a  dictator,  he  gave  another 
instance  of  his  high-handedness  by  nominating  a  subordinate 
official,  M.  Claudius  Glicia,  but  the  nomination  was  at  once  over- 
ruled. Claudius  himself  was  accused  of  high  treason  and  heavily 
fined.  He  must  have  died  before  246,  in  which  year  his  sister 
Claudia  was  fined  for  publicly  expressing  a  wish  that  her  brother 
Publius  could  rise  from  the  grave  to  lose  a  second  fleet  and 
thereby  diminish  the  number  of  the  people.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  committed  suidde. 

Liyy,  £^*/.,  19;  Polybius  1.  49;  Cicero,  De  Dimnatione,  1.  16, 
ii.  8;  Valerius  Maximus  i.  4,  viii.  i. 

5.  Claudius,  Appius,  sumamed  Pulcher,  Roman  statesman 
and  author.  He  served  under  his  brother-in-law  LucuUus  in  Asia 
(72  B.C.)  and  was  commissioned  to  deliver  the  ultimatum  to 
Tigranes,  which  gave  him  the  choice  of  war  with  Rome  or  the 
surrender  of  Mithradates.  In  57  he  was  praetor,  in  56  pro- 
praetor in  Sardinia,  and  in  54  consul  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus.  Through  the  intervention  of  Pompey,  he  became 
reconciled  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  greatly  oflended  because 
Claudius  had  indirectly  opposed  his  return  from  exile.  In  this 
and  certain  other  transactions  Claudius  seems  to  have  acted  from 
avaricious  motives, — ^a  result  of  his  early  poverty.  In  53  he 
entered  upon  the  governorship  of  Cilicia,  in  which  capacity 
he  seems  to  have  been  rapacious  and  tyrannical.  During  this 
period  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  whose  letters 
to  him  form  the  third  book  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Familiares. 
Claudius  resented  the  appointment  of  Cicero  as  his  successor, 
avoided  meeting  him,  and  even  issued  orders  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province.  On  his  return  to  Rome  Claudius  was  impeached 
by  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  on  the  ground  of  having  violated  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  people.  This  led  him  to  make  advances  to 
Cicero,  since  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favour 
from  his  old  province.  He  was  acquitted,  and  a  charge  of 
bribery  against  him  also  proved  unsuccessful.  In  50  he  was 
censor,  and  expelled  many  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  amongst 
them  the  historian  Sallust  on  the  ground  of  immorality.  His 
connexion  with  Pompey  brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Caesar, 
at  whose  march  on  Rome  he  fled  from  Italy.  Having  been 
appointed  by  Pompey  to  the  command  in  Greece,  in  obedience  to 
an  ambiguous  oracle  he  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  where  he  died 
about  48,  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Claudius  was  of  a 
distinctly  religious  turn  of  mind,  as  is  shown  by  the  interest  he 
took  in  sacred  buildings  (the  temple  at  Eleusis,  the  sanctuary  of 
Amphiaraus  at  Oropus).  He  wrote  a  work  on  augury,  the  first 
book  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.    He  was  also  extremely 


superstitious,  and  believed  in  invocations  of  the  dead.    Cicero  had 

a  high  opinion  of  his  intellectual  ix>wers,  and  considered  him  a 

great  orator  (see  Orelli,  Onomasticon  TtUlianutn). 

A  full  account  of  all  the  Claudii  will  be  found  in  Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realencydopddie  der  dassischen  Altertumsmssenschaft^  iii.  2  (1899). 

CLAUDIUS^  MARCUS  AUREUUS,  sumamed  Gothicus, 
Roman  emperor  a.d.  268-270,  belonged  to  an  obscure  Illyrian 
family.  On  account  of  his  military  ability  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  an  army  by  Dedus;  and  Valerian  appointed  him 
general  on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  ruler  of  the  provinces  of  the 
lower  Danube.  During  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  he  was  called  to 
Italy  in  order  to  crush  Aureolus;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  (268)  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  in  accordance, 
it  was  said,  with  his  express  desire.  Shortly  after  his  accession 
he  routed  the  Alamanni  on  the  Lacus  Benacus  (some  doubt  is 
thrown  upon  this);  in  269  a  great  victory  over  the  Goths  at 
Naissus  in  Moesia  gained  him  the  title  of  Gothicus.  In  the 
following  year  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Sirmium,  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year.  He  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  ability  and  character. 

His  life  was  written  by  Trebellius  Pollio,  one  of  the  Scriptores 
Historiae  Augusiae;  see  also  Zosimus  i.  ^^0-43,  the  histories  of  Th. 
Bernhardt  and  H.  Schiller,  and  special  dissertations  by  A.  Duncker 
on  the  life  of  Claudius  (1868)  and  the  defeat  of  the  Alamanni  {Annalen 
des  Vereins  fur  nassauische  Alter tumskunde,  1879);  Homo,  De 
Claudio  Gothico  (1900);  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencydopddie,  iL 
2458  ff.  (Henze). 

CLAUDIUS,  MATTHIAS  (1740-1815),  German  poet,  other- 
wise known  by  the  nom  de  plume  of  Asmus,  was  born  on  the  i5tli 
of  August  1740  at  Reinfeld,  near  Ltibeck^  and  studied  at  Jena. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  little  town  of  Wands- 
beck,  near  Hamburg,  where  he  earned  his  first  literary  reputation 
by  editing  from  i77itoi775,  a  newspaper  called  the  Wandsbecker 
Bote  {Wandsbeck  Messenger) ^  in  which  he  published  a  large 
number  of  prose  essays  and  poems.  They  were  written  in  pure 
and  simple  German,  and  appealed  to  the  popular  taste;  in  many 
there  was  a  vein  of  extravagant  humour  or  even  burlesque, 
while  others  were  full  of  quiet  meditation  and  solemn  sentiment. 
In  his  later  days,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Klopstock, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance,  Claudius 
became  strongly  pietistic,  and  the  graver  side  of  his  nature 
showed  itself.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Hamburg,  to  the  house 
of  his  son-in-law,  the  publisher  Friedrich  Christoph  Perthes, 
where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  January  181 5. 

Claudius's  collected  works  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Asmus  omnia  sua  secum  portans,  oder  Sdmtliche  Werke  des  Wands- 
becker Boien  (8  vols.,  1775-1812;  13th  edition,  by  C.  Redich,  2  vols., 
1902).  His  biography  has  been  written  by  Wilhelm  Herbst  (4th  ed., 
1878).  See  also  M.  Schneidcreit,  M.  Claudius^  seine  Weltanschauung 
und  Lebensweisheit  (1898). 

CLAUSBL  (more  correctly  Clauzel),  BERTRAND,  Coukt 
(17  7  2-1842),  marshal  of  France,  was  born  at  Mirepoix  (Ariege) 
on  the  1 2th  of  December  1772,  and  served  in  the  first  campaign 
of  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars  as  one  of  the  volunteers  of 
1 791.  In  June  1795,  having  distinguished  himself  repeatedly 
in  the  war  on  the  northern  frontier  (i 792-1793)  and  the  fighting 
in  the  eastern  Pjnrenees  (i  793-1 794),  Clausel  was  made  a  general 
of  brigade.  In  this  rank  he  served  in  Italy  in  1798  and  1799, 
and  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  latter  year  he  won  great 
distinction  at  the  battles  of  the  Trebbia  and  of  Novi.  In  1802 
he  served  in  the  expedition  to  S.  Domingo.  He  became  a  general 
of  division  in  December  1802,  and  after  his  return  to  France  he 
was  in  almost  continuous  military  employment  there  until  in 
1 806  he  was  sen t  to  the  army  of  Naples.  Soon  after  this  Napoleon 
made  him  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1808^1809 
he  was  with  Marmont  in  Dalmatia,  and  at  the  close  of  1809  he 
was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  army  of  Portugal  under 
Mass^na. 

Clausel  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  of  1810  and  181 1, 
including  the  Torres  Vedras  campaign,  and  under  Marmont  he 
did  excellent  service  in  re-establishing  the  discipline,  eflSciency 
and  mobility  of  the  army,  which  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
retreat  from  Torres  Vedras.  In  the  Salamanca  campaign  (1812) 
the  result  of  Clausel's  work  was  shown  in  the  marching  powers 
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of  the  French,  and  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Clausal,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  Marmont  being  wounded,  and  had 
himself  received  a  severe  wound,  drew  off  his  army  with  the 
greatest  skill,  the  retreat  on  Burgos  being  conducted  by  him  in 
such  a  way  that  the  pursuers  failed  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion, and  had  themselves  in  the  end  to  retire  from  the  siege  of 
Burgos  (1812).  Early  in  1813  Clausel  was  made  conunander 
of  the  Army  of  the  North  in  Spain,  but  he  was  unable  to  avert 
the  great  disaster  of  Vittoria.  Under  the  supreme  command  of 
Soult  he  served  through  the  rest  of  the  Peninsular  War  with 
unvarying  distinction.  On  the  £rst  restoration  in  1814  he 
submitted  unwillingly  to  the  Bourbons,  and  when  Napoleon 
returned  to  France,  he  hastened  to  join  him.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  was  in  command  of  an  army  defending  the 
Pyrenean  frontier.  Even  after  Waterloo  he  long  refused  to 
recognize  the  restored  government,  and  he  escaped  to  America, 
being  condemned  to  death  in  absence.  He  took  the  first  oppor- 
timity  of  returning  to  aid  the  Liberals  in  France  (1820),  sat  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  from  1827  to  1830,  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  was  at  once  given  a  military  command.  At  the  head 
of  the  army  of  Algiers,  Clausel  made  a  successful  campaign, 
but  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  home  government,  which  desired 
to  avoid  complications  in  Algeria.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  (February  1831).  For  some  four 
years  thereafter  he  urged  his  Algerian  policy  upon  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  finally  in  1835  ^^  reappointed  conunander-in- 
chief.  But  after  several  victories,  including  the  taking  of 
Mascara  in  1835,  the  marshal  met  with  a  severe  repulse  at 
Constantine  in  1836.  A  change  of  government  in  France  was 
primarily  responsible  for  the  failure,  but  public  opinion  attributed 
it  to  Clausel,  who  was  recalled  in  February  1837.  He  thereupon 
retired  from  active  service,  and,  after  vigorously  defending  his 
conduct  before  the  deputies,  he  ceased  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  Hved  in  complete  retirement  up  to  his  death  at 
Secourrieu  (Garonne)  on  the  21st  of  April  1842. 

CLAUSEN,  GEORGE  (1852-  ),  English  painter,  was  bom 
in  London,  the  son  of  a  decorative  artist.  He  attended  the  design 
classes  at  the  South  Kensington  schools  from  186 7-1 873  with 
great  success.  He  then  worked  in  the  studio  of  Edwin  Long, 
R.A.,  and  subsequently  in  Paris  under  Bouguereau  and  Robert- 
Fleury.  He  became  one  of  the  foremost  modem  painters  of 
landscape  and  of  peasant  life,  influenced  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  impressionists  with  whom  he  shared  the  view  that  light 
is  the  real  subject  of  landscape  art.  His  pictures  excel  in  render- 
ing the  appearance  of  things  imder  flecking  outdoor  sunlight, 
or  in  the  shady  shelter  of  a  bam  or  stable.  His  **  Girl  at  the 
Gate  "  was  acquired  for  the  nation  by  the  Chantrey  Trustees  and 
is  now  at  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  (Tate  Gallery). 
He  was  elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1895,  and  as 
professor  of  painting  gave  a  memorable  series  of  lectures  to  the 
students  of  the  schools, — published  as  Six  Lectures  on  Fainting 
(1904)  and  Aims  and  Ideals  in  Art  (1906). 

CLAUSEWITZ,  KARL  VON  (1780-183 1),  Prussian  general  and 
military  writer,  was  bom  at  Burg,  near  Magdeburg,  on  the  ist  of 
June  1 780.  His  family,  originally  Polish,  had  settled  in  Germany 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  century.  Entering  the  army  in  1792, 
he  first  saw  service  in.  the  Rhine  campaigns  of  1793-1794, 
receiving  his  commission  at  the  siege  of  Mainz.  On  his  return  to 
garrison  duty  he  set  to  work  so  zealously  to  remedy  the  defects 
in  his  education  caused  by  his  father's  poverty,  that  in  1801  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Berlin  Academy  for  young  officers,  then 
directed  by  Scharnhorst.  Schamhorst,  attracted  by  his  pupil's 
industry  and  force  of  character,  paid  special  attention  to  his 
training,  and  profoundly  influenced  the  development  of  his  mind. 
In  1803,  on  Schamhorst 's  recommendation,  Clausewitz  was  made 
**  adjutant  "  (aide-de-camp)  to. Prince  August,  and  he  served  in 
this  capacity  in  the  campaign  of  Jena  (1806),  being  captured 
along  with  the  prince  by  the  French  at  Prenzlau.  A  prisoner  in 
France  and  Switzerland  for  the  next  two  years,  he  returned 
to  Prussia  in  1809;  and  for  the  next  three  years,  as  a  depart- 
mental chief  in  the  ministry  of  war,  as  a  teacher  in  the 
military  school,  and  as  military  instmctor  to  the  crown  prince, 


he  assisted  Schamhorst  in  the  famous  reoigfmization  of  the 
Prussian  army.  In  18 10  he  married  the  countess  Marie  von 
Brtthl. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war  in  18 12,  Clausewitz,  like 
many  other  Prussian  officers,  took  service  with  his  country's 
nominal  enemy.  This  step  he  justified  iq  a  memorial,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Leben  Gneisenaus  by  Pertz  (Berlin,  1869). 
At  first  adjutant  to  General  PhuU,  who  had  himself  been  a 
Prussian  officer,  he  served  later  under  Pahlen  at  Witepsk  and 
Smolensk,  and  from  the  final  Russian  position  at  Kaluga  he 
was  sent  to  the  army  of  Wittgenstein.  It  was  Clausewitz  who 
negotiated  the  convention  of  Tauroggen,  which  separated  the 
cause  of  Yorck's  Pmssians  from  that  of  the  French,  and  began 
the  War  of  Liberation  (see  Yorck  von  Wartekburg;  also 
Blumenthal's  Die  Kanvention  van  Tauroggen,  Berlin,  1901).  As  a 
Russian  officer  he  superintended  the  formation  of  the  Landwehr  of 
east  Prussia  (see  Sxein,  Baron  vom),  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1813  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Count  Wallmoden.  He  conducted 
the  fight  at  G5hrde,  and  after  the  armistice,  with  Gneisenau's 
permission,  published  an  account  of  the  campaign  {Der  Feldsug  von 
181J  bis  %um  WaffenstiUstand,  Leipzig,  18x3).  This  work  was 
long  attributed  to  C^eisenau  himself.  After  the  peace  of  1814 
Clausewitz  re-entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign  was  present  at  ligny  and  Wavre  as  General  Thielmann's 
chief  of  staff.  This  post  he  retained  till  1818,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted major-general  and  appointed  director  df  the  AUgemeine 
Kriegsschule,  Here  he  remained  till  in  1830  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  3rd  Artillery  Inspection  at  Breslau.  Next  year  he  became 
chief  of  staff  to  Field-marshal  Gneiaenau,  who  commanded  an 
army  of  observation  on  the  Polish  frontier.  After  the  dissolution 
of  this  army  Clausewitz  returned  to  his  artillery  duties;  but  on 
the  i8th  of  November  1831  he  died  at  Breslau  of  cholera,  which 
'had  proved  fatal  to  his  chief  also,  and  a  little  previously,  to  his 
old  Russian  commander  Diebitsch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
frontier. 

His  collected  works  were  edited  and  puUished  by  his  widow, 

who  was  aided  by  some  officers,  personal  Mends  of  the  general,  in 

her  task.    Of  the  ten  volumes  of  Hintedassene  Werke  Hber  Krieg 

und   KriegfUhrung   (Berhn,    1832-1837,    later   edition    called 

Clausewitz's  Gesammte   Werke,  Berlin,    1874)   the  first  three 

contain  Clausewitz's  masterpiece,  Vom  Kriege,  an  exposition 

of  the  philosophy  of  war  which  is  absolutely  unrivalled.    He 

produced  no  **  S3rstem  "  of  strategy,  and  his  critics  styled  his 

work  "  negative  *'  and  asked  "  Qu'a-t-U  fondi  f  "    What  he  had 

''  founded  "  was  that  modem  strategy  which,  by  its  hold  on  the 

Prussian  mind,  carried  the  Prussian  arms  to  victory  in  1866  and 

1870  over  the  ''  systematic  "  strategists  Krism&nic  and  Bazaine, 

and  his  philosophy  of  war  became,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in 

many  other  countries,  the  essential  basis  of  all  serious  study  of 

the  art  of  war.    The  £nglish  and  French  translations  (Graham, 

On  War,  London,  1873;  Neuens,  La  Guerre,  Paris,  1849-1852;  or 

Vatry,  Thiorie  de  la  grande  guerre,  Paris,  1899),  with  the  German 

original,  place  the  work  at  the  disposal  of  students  of  most 

nationalities.    The    remaining    volumes    deal    with    military 

history:  vol.  4,  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796-97;  vols.  5  and  6, 

the  campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland  and  Italy;  vol.  7,  the  wars 

of  181 2,  1813  to  the  armistice,  and  1814;  vol.  8,  the  Waterloo 

Campaign;  vols.  9  and  10,  papers  on  the  campaigns  of  Gustavus 

Adolphus,    Turenne,    Luxemburg,    MUnnich,    John    Sobieski, 

Frederick  the  Great,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  &c.     He  also  wrote 

Vber  das  Leben  und  den  Charakter  von  Scharnhorst  (printed  in 

Ranke's  Historisch-politischer  Zeitschrift,  1832).     A  manuscript 

on  the  catastrophe  of  1806  long  remained  unpublished.    It  was 

used  by  v,  Hfipfner  in  his  history  of  that  war,  and  eventually 

published  by  the  Great  General  Staff  in  1888  (French  translation, 

1903).    Letters  from  Clausewitz  to  his  wife  were  published  in 

Zeitschrift  fUr  preussische  Landeskunde  (1876).     His  name  is  home 

by  the  28th  Field  Artillery  regiment  of  the  German  army. 

See  Schwartz,  Leben  des  General  von  Clausewitz  und  der  Ffau 
Marie  von  Clausewitz  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1877);  von  Meerheimb,  Karl 
von  Clausewitz  (Berlin,  1875),  also  Memoir  in  AUgemeine  deutsche 
Biographie;  Bernhardi,  Leben  des  Generals  von  Clausewitz  (loth 
Supplement,  Militdr.  WochenblaU,  1878). 
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GLAUSIVS,  RUDOLF  JUUUS  EMMANUEL  (1822-1888), 
Giennan  physicist,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  January  1822  at 
Kdslin,  in  Pomerania.  After  attending  the  Gymnasium  at 
Stettin,  he  studied  at  Berlin  University  from  1840  to  1844.  In 
1848  he  took  his  degree  at  Halle,  and  in  1850  was  appointed 
professor  of  physics  in  the  royal  artillery  and  engineering  school  at 
Berlin.  Late  in  the  same  year  he  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture 
as  PrivatdocetU  in  the  university.  In  1855  he  became  an  ordinary 
professor  at  Zurich  Polytechnic,  accepting  at  the  same  time 
a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Zurich.  In  1867  he  moved 
to  WUrzburg  as  professor  of  physics,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  to  the  same  chair  at  Bonn,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of 
August  1888.  During  the  Franco-German  War  he  was  at  the 
head  of  an  ambulance  corps  composed  of  Bonn  students,  and 
received  the  Iron  Cross  for  the  services  he  rendered  at  Vionville 
and  Gravelotte.  The  work  of  Clausius,  who  was  a  mathematical 
rather  than  an  experimental  physicist,  was  concerned  with  many 
of  the  most  abstruse  problems  of  molecular  physics.  By  his 
restatement  of  Carnot's  principle  he  put  the  theory  of  heat  on  a 
truer  and  sounder  basis,  and  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having 
made  thermodynamics  a  science;  he  enunciated  the  second  law, 
in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1850,  in  the  well- 
known  form,  *^  Heat  cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter 
body.''  His  results  he  applied  to  an  exhaustive  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  laying  stress  in  particular  on  the 
conception  of  entropy.  The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  owes  much  to 
his  labours.  Clerk  Maxwell  calling  him  its  principal  founder.  It 
was  he  who  raised  it,  on  the  basis  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat, 
to  the  level  of  a  theory,  and  he  carried  out  many  numerical 
determinations  in  connextion  with  it,  e.g.  of  the  mean  free  path  of 
a  molecule.  To  Clausius  also  was  due  an  important  advance  in 
the  theory  of  electrol3^is,  and  he  put  forward  the  idea  that 
molecules  in  electrolytes  are  continually  interchanging  atoms,  the 
electric  force  not  causing,  but  merely  directing,  the  interchange. 
This  view  found  little  favour  until  1887,  when  it  was  taken  up  by 
S.A.  Arrhenius,  who  made  it  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  electrolytic 
dissociation.  In  addition  to  many  scientific  papers  he  wrote 
Die  PotenUalfunktion  und  das  Potential,  1864,  and  Abhandiungen 
Uher  die  mechaniscke  Witrmethearie,  1864- 1867. 

CLAUSTHAL»  or  Klausthal,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  Harz,  lying  on  a  bleak  plateau,  i860  ft.  above  sea-level, 
50  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Halberstadt.  Pop.  (1905)  8565. 
Clausthal  is  the  chief  mining  town  of  the  Upper  Harz  Mountains, 
and  practically  forms  one  town  with  Zellerield,  which  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  small  stream,  the  Zelibach.  The  streets  are  broad, 
opportunity  for  improvement  having  been  given  by  fires  in  1844 
and  1854;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood.  There  are  an 
Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  gymnasium. 
Clausthal  has  a  famous  mining  college  with  a  mineralogical 
museum,  and  a  disused  mint.  Its  chief  mines  are  silver  and  lead, 
but  it  also  smelts  copper  and  a  little  gold.  Four  or  five  sanatoria 
are  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  museum  of  the  Upper  Harz  is  at 
Zellerfeld. 

Clausthal  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century 
in  consequence  probably  of  the  erection  of  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery (closed  in  143 1),  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  Zellerield. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  the  dukes  of  Bnmswick 
made  a  new  settlement  here,  and  under  their  directions  the 
mining,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  monks,  was  carried  on 
more  energetically.  The  first  church  was  built  at  Clausthal  in 
1570.  In  1864  the  control  of  the  mines  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  state. 

CLAVECIN,  the  French  for  clavisymbal  or  harpsichord 
(Ger.  Clavicymbel  or  DockenHavier) ,  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Flemish  clavisinbal  and  Ital.  clavkimbaloy  a  keyboard  musical 
instrument  in  which  the  strings  were  plucked  by  means  of  a 
plectrum  consisting  of  a  quill  mounted  upon  a  jack. 

See  Pianoforte;  Harpsichord. 

CLAVICBHBALO»  or  Gravicembalo  (from  Lat.  clavis,  key, 
and  cymbalum,  cymbal;  Eng.  clavicymbal,  clavisymbal;  Flemish, 
clavisinbal;  Span,  clavisinbanos)  ^  a  keyboard  musical  instru- 
ment with  strings  plucked  by  means  of  small  quill  or  leather 


plectra.    ''  Cymbal  **   (Gr.   Kb/jfieiKoif,   from  KOfififi,  a    hollow 
vessel)  was  the  old  European  term  for  the  dulcimer,  and  hence 
its  place  in  the  formation  of  the  word. 
See  Pianoforte  ;  Spinet  ;  Virginal. 

CLAVICHORD*  or  Clarichoro  (Fr.  manicordc;  Ger.  Clavi- 
chord; Ital.  tnanicordo;  Span,  manicordio^) ,  a  medieval  stringed 
keyboard  instrument,  a  forerunner  of  the  pianoforte  (9.9.),  its 
strings  being  set  in  vibration  by  a  blow  from  a  brass  tangent 
instead  of  a  hammer  as  in  the  modem  instrument.  The  clavi- 
chord, derived  from  the  dulcimer  by  the  addition  of  a  keyboard, 
consisted  of  a  rectangular  case,  with  or  without  legs,  often  very 
elaborately  ornamented  with  paintings  and  gilding.  The  eariiest 
instruments  were  small  and  portable,  being  placed  upon  a  table 
or  stand.  The  strings,  of  finely  drawn  brass,  steel  or  iron  wire, 
were  stretched  almost  parallel  with  the  keyboard  over  the 
narrow  belly  or  soundboard  resting  on  the  soundboard  bridges, 
often  three  in  number,  and  wound  as  in  the  piano  round  wrest 
or  tuning  pins  set  in  a  block  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  sound- 
board and  attached  at  the  other  end  to  hitch  pins.  The  bridges 
served  to  direct  the  course  of  the  strings  and  to  conduct  the 
sound  waves  to  the  soundboard.  The  scaling,  or  division  of 
the  strings  determining  their  vibrating  length,  was  effected  by  the 
position  of  the  tangents.  These  tangents,  small  wedge-shaped 
blades  of  brass,  beaten  out  at  the  top,  were  inserted  in  the  end 
of  the  arm  of  the  keys.  As  the  latter  were  depressed  by  the 
fingers  the  tangents  rose  to  strike  the  strings  and  stop  them 
at  the  proper  length  from  the  belly-bridge.  Thus  the  string  was 
set  in  vibration  between  the  point  of  impact  and  the  belly-bridge 
just  as  long  as  the  key  was  pressed  down.  The  key  being 
released,  the  vibrations  were  instantly  stopped  by  a  list  of  cloth 
acting  as  damper  and  interwoven  among  the  strings  behind  the 
line  of  the  tangents. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  clavichords — the  fretted  or  gebunden 
and  the  fret-free  or  bund-frei.  The  term  "  fretted  "  was  applied 
to  those  clavichords  which,  instead  of  being  provided  with  a 
string  or  set  of  strings  in  unison  for  each  note,  had  one  set  of 
strings  acting  for  three  or  four  notes,  the  arms  of  the  keys  being 
twisted  in  order  to  bring  the  contact  of  the  tangent  into  the 
acoustically  correct  position  under  the  string.  The  "  fret-free  " 
were  chromatically-scaled  instruments.  The  first  bund-frei 
clavichord  is  attributed  to  Daniel  Faber  of  Crailsheim  in  Saxony 
about  1720.  This  important  change  in  construction  increased 
the  size  of  the  instrument,  each  pair  of  unison  strings  requiring 
a  key  and  tangent  of  its  own,  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  tuning  by  equal  temperament  upheld  by  J.  S.  Bach. 
Clavichords  were  made  with  pedals.' 

The  tone  of  the  clavichord,  extremely  sweet  and  delicate, 
was  characterized  by  a  tremulous  hesitancy,  which  formed  its 
great  charm  while  rendering  it  suitable  only  for  the  private 
music  room  or  study.  Between  1883  and  1893  renewed  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  instrument  by  A.  J.  Hipkins's  lectures  and 
recitals  on  keyboard  instruments  in  London,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  Arnold  Dolmetsch  reintroduced  the  art  of  making 
clavichords  in  1894.  (K.  S.) 

CLAVICTTHERIUH*  a  name  usually  applied  to  an  upright 
spinet  {q.v.)y  the  soundboard  and  strings  of  which  were  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal,  being  thus  perpendicular  to  the  keyboard; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  clavicytherium  proper  is  distinct 
from  the  upright  spinet  in  that  its  strings  are  placed  horizontally. 
In  the  early  clavicytherium  there  was,  as  in  the  spinet,  only  one 
string  (of  gut)  to  each  key,  set  in  vibration  by  means  of  a  small 
quill  or  leather  plectrum  mounted  on  a  jack  which  acted  as  in 
the  spinet  and  harpsichord  (g.v.).    The  clavicytherium  or  keyed 

^  The  words  davicorde^  clavicordo  and  clavicordioy  respectively 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  were  applied  to  a  different  type  of 
instrument,  the  spinet  (^.r.). 

'  See  Sebastian  Virdung,  Musica  getutscht  und  austgesogen  (Basel, 
ijii)  (facsimile  reprint  Berlin,  1882,  edited  by  R.  Eitner);  J. 
Verschuere  Reynvaan,  Musijkaal  Kunst-Woordenboek  (Amsterdam, 
1795)  (a  very  scarce  book,  of  which  the  British  Museum  does  not 
possess  a  copy);  Jacob  Adlung,  Musica  Mechanica  Organoedi 
(Berlin,  1768),  vol.  ii.  pp.  158-9:  A.  J.  Hipkins,  The  History  of  the 
Pianoforte  (London,  1896),  pp.  61  and  62. 
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cythera  or  cetra,  names  which  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
had  been  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately  to  instruments 
having  strings  stretched  over  a  soundboard  and  plucked  by 
fingers  or  plectrum,  was  probably  of  Italian  ^  or  possibly  of  south 
German  origin.  Sebastian  Virdung,'  writing  early  in  the  i6th 
century,  describes  the  clavicytherium  as  a  new  invention,  having 
gut  strings,  and  gives  an  illustration  of  it.  (See  Pianoforte.)  A 
certain  amount  of  uncertainty  exists  as  to  its  exact  construction, 
due  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  unrestored  specimens  extant,  and  to 
the  almost  total  absence  of  trustworthy  practical  information. 

In  a  unique  specimen  with  two  keyboards  dating  from  the  i6th 
or  17  th  century,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Alexandre 
Kraus,'  what  appear  to  be  vibrating  strings  stretched  over  a 
soundboard  perpendicular  to  the  keyboard  are  in  reality  the 
wires  forming  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  action.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  mechanism  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  clavi- 
cytherium, for  the  wires,  unlike  the  strings  of  the  upright  spinet, 
Increase  in  length  from  l^  to  right,  so  that  the  upright  harp- 
shaped  back  has  its  higher  side  over  the  treble  of  the  keyboard 
instead  of  over  the  bass.  The  vibrating  strings  of  the  clavi- 
cytherium in  the  Kraus  Museum  are  stretched  horizontally  over 
two  kinds  of  psalteries  fixed  one  over  the  other.  The  first, 
serving  for  the  lower  register,  is  of  the  well-known  trapezoid 
shape  and  lies  over  the  keyboards;  it  has  30  wire  strings  in 
pairs  of  unisons  corresponding  to  the  15  lowest  keys.  The 
second  psaltery  resembles  the  kanoun  of  the  Arabs,  and  has 
36  strings  in  courses  of  5  unisons  corresponding  to  the  next  12 
ke3rs,  and  88  very  thin  strings  in  courses  of  4,  completing  the 
49  keys;  the  compass  thus  has  a  range  of  four  octaves  from 
C  to  C.  The  quills  of  the  jacks  belonging  to  the  two  keyboards 
are  of  different  length  and  thickness.  The  jacks,  which  work 
as  in  the  spinet,  are  attached  to  the  perpendicular  wires,  disposed 
in  two  parallel  rows,  one  for  each  keyboard. 

There  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  so-called  clavicytherium 
(upright  spinet)  in  the  Donaldson  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  London,  acquired  from  the  Correr  collection  at  Venice 
in  1885.*  The  instrument  is  imdated,  but  A.  J.  Hipkins  *  placed 
it  early  in  tbe  1 6th  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century.  There 
is  German  writing  on  the  inside  of  the  back,  referring  to  some 
agreement  at  Ulm.  The  case  is  of  pine-wood,  and  the  natural 
keys  of  box-wood.  The  jacks  have  the  early  steel  springs,  and  in 
1885  traces  were  foimd  in  the  instrument  of  original  brass 
plectra,  all  of  which  point  to  a  very  early  date. 

A  learned  Italian,  Nicolo  Vicentino,*  living  in  the  i6th  century, 
describes  an  archicembalo  of  his  own  invention,  at  which  the  per- 
former had  to  stand,  having  foiu*  rows  of  keys  designed  to  obtain 
a  complete  mesotonic  pure  third  tuning.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
reintroduce  the  ancient  Greek  musical  system.  This  instrument 
was  probably  an  upright  harpsichord  or  clavicembalo. 

For  the  history  of  the  clavicytherium  considered  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  pianoforte  see  Pianoforte.  (K.  S.) 

CLAVIE,  BURNING  THE,  an  ancient  Scottish  custom  still 

observed  at  Burghead,  a  fishing  village  on  the  Moray  Firth, 

near  Forres.    The  "  clavie  "  is  a  bonfire  of  casks  split  in  two, 

lighted  on  the  12th  of  January,  corresponding  to  the  New  Year 

of  the  old  calendar.  One  of  these  casks  is  joined  together  again 

by  a  huge  nail  (Lat.  davus;   hence  the  term).    It  is  then  filled 

with  tar,  lighted  and  carried  flaming  round  the  village  and 

finally  up  to  a  headland  upon  which  stands  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 

altar,  locally  called  "  the  Douro."    It  here  forms  the  nucleus 

of  the  bonfire,  which  is  built  up  of  split  casks.  When  the  burning 

tar-barrel  falls  in  pieces,  the  people  scramble  to  get  a  lighted 

^  Mersenne,  Harmonie  universeUe  (Paris,  1636),  p.  113,  calls  the 
clavicytherium  "une  nouvelle  forme  d'^pinette  oont  on  use  en 
Italie, '  and  states  that  the  action  of  the  jacks  and  levers  is  parallel 
from  back  to  front. 

*  Musica  eettUscht  und  auszgezogen  (Basel,  151 1). 

*  See  "  Une  Pi^e  unique  du  Mus6e  Kraus  de  Florence "  in 
A  finales  de  r alliance  scientifique  universelle  (Paris,  1907). 

*  See  illustration  by  William  Gibb  in  A.  J.  Hipkins's  Musical 
Instruments,  Historic,  Rare  and  Unique  (1888). 

*  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  Novello  s  Music  Primers,  No.  52  (1896), 

P-  75. 

*  VAntdca  Mustca  ridotta  modema  prattica  (Rome,  1555). 


piece  with  which  to  kindle  the  New  Year's  fire  on  their  cottage 
hearth.  The  charcoal  of  the  clavie  is  collected  and  is  put  in 
pieces  up  the  cottage  chimneys,  to  keep  spirits  and  witches  from 
coming  down. 

CLAVlftRE,  tnWVE  (1735-1793),  French  financier  and  poli- 
tician, was  a  native  of  Geneva.  As  one  of  the  democratic  leaders 
there  he  was  obliged  in  1782  to  take  refuge  in  England,  upon 
the  armed  interference  of  France,  Sardinia  and  Berne  in  favour 
of  the  aristocratic  party.  There  he  met  other  Swiss,  among 
them  Marat  and  £tienne  Dumont,  but  their  schemes  for  a  new 
Geneva  in  Ireland — ^which  the  government  favoured — ^were 
given  up  when  Necker  came  to  power  in  France,  and  Clavidre, 
with  most  of  his  comrades,  went  to  Paris.  There  in  1789  he  and 
Dimiont  alHed  themselves  with  Mirabeau,  secretly  collaborating 
for  him  on  the  Courrier  de  Provence  and  also  in  preparing 
the  speeches  which  Mirabeau  delivered  as  his  own.  It  was 
mainly  by  his  use  of  Clavidre  that  Mirabeau  sustained  his 
reputation  as  a  financier.  But  Claviere  also  published  some 
pamphlets  under  his  own  name,  and  through  these  and  his 
friendship  with  J.  P.  Brissot,  whom  he  had  met  in  London,  he 
became  minister  of  finance  in  the  Girondist  ministry,  from 
March  to  the  12th  of  June  1792.  After  the  loth  of  August  he 
was  again  given  charge  of  the  finances  in  the  provisional  executive 
council,  though  with  but  indifferent  success.  He  shared  in  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists,  was  arrested  on  the  2nd  of  June  1793, 
but  somehow  was  left  in  prison  until  the  8th  of  December,  when, 
on  receiving  notice  that  he  was  to  appear  on  the  next  day  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he  committed  suicide. 

CLAVIJO,  RUY  GONZALEZ  DE  (d.  141 2),  Spanish  traveller 
of  the  15th  century,  whose  narrative  is  the  first  important  one 
of  its  kind  contributed  to  Spanish  literature,  was  a  native  of 
Madrid,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  antiquity  and  position. 
On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors  Pelayo  de  Sotomayor  and 
Hernan  Sanchez  de  Palazuelos  from  the  court  of  Timur,  Henry 
III.  of  Castille  determined  to  send  another  embassy  to  the  new 
lord  of  Western  Asia,  and  for  this  purpose  he  selected  Clavijo, 
Gomez  de  Salazar  (who  died  on  the  outward  journey),  and  a 
master  of  theology  named  Fray  Alonzo  Paez  de  Santa  Maria. 
They  sailed  from  St  Mary  Port  near  Cadiz  on  the  22nd  of  May 
1403,  touched  at  the  Balearic  Isles,  Gaeta  and  Rhodes,  spent 
some  time  at  Constantinople,  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  Trebizond,  and  proceeded  inland  by  Erzerum, 
the  Ararat  region,  Tabriz,  Sultanieh,  Teheran  and  Meshed, 
to  Samarkand,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  conqueror. 
Their  return  was  at  last  accomplished,  in  part  after  Timur's 
death,  and  with  countless  diflSculties  and  dangers,  and  they 
landed  in  Spain  on  the  ist  of  March  1406.  Clavijo  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  court,  at  that  time  in  Alcala  de  Henares,  and 
served  as  chamberlain  till  the  king's  death  (in  the  spring  of 
1406-1407);  he  then  returned  to  Madrid,  and  lived  there  in 
opulence  till  his  own  death  on  the  2nd  of  April  141 2.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  of  St  Francis,  which  he 
had  rebuilt  at  great  expense. 

There  are  two  leading  MSS.  of  Clavijo's  narrative — (a)  London, 
British  Museum,  Additional  MSS.,  16,613  fols.  i,  n.-l25,  v.;  {b) 
Madrid,  National  Library,  9218 ;  and  two  old  editions  of  the  original 
Spanish — (i)  by  Gon^alo  Argote  de  Molina  (Seville,  1582),  (2I  by 
Antonio  de  Sancha  (Madrid,  1782),  both  having  the  misleading  titles, 
apparently  invented  by  Molina,  of  Historia  del  gran  Tamorlan,  and 
Vida  y  hazaHas  del  gran  Tamorlan  (the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
text  itself) ;  a  better  sub-title  is  added,  viz.  Itinerario  y  enarracion 
del  viage  y  relacion  de  la  embaxada  que  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo 
le  hizo.  Both  editors,  and  especially  Sancha,  supply  general  ex- 
planatory dissertations.  ^  The  Spanish  text  has  also  been  published, 
with  a  Russian  translation,  in  vol.  xxviii.  (pp.  1-455)  of  the  Publi- 
cations of  ike  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  (Section  of 
Russian  Language,  &c.),  edited  by  I.  I.  Src^nevski  (1881).  An 
English  version,by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  was  issued  by  the  Haklu^ 
Society  in  1859  {ffarrative  of  the  Embassy  of  R  ,  ,  ,  G  ,  .  .  de  Clavtjo 
to  the  Court  of  Timour).  The  identification  of  a  great  number  of 
the  places  mentioned  by  Clavijo  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty, 
and  has  f^ven  rise  to  some  discussion  (see  Khanikof's  list  in  GeO' 
graphical  Magazine  (1874),  ^^^d  Sreznevski's  Annotated  Index  in 
the  Russian  edition  of  188 1).  A  short  account  of  Clavijo's  life  is 
given  by  Alvarez  y  Baena  in  the  Hijos  de  Madrid,  vol.  ix.  See  also 
C.  R.  Beazley,  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography,  iii.  332-56. 
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CLAVIJO  T  FAJARDO,  JOS£  (i 730-1806),  Spanish  publicist, 
was  born  at  Lanzarote  (Canary  Islands)  in  1730.  He  settled 
in  Madrid,  became  editor  of  El  Pensadofy  and  by  his  campaign 
against  the  public  performance  of  autos  sacramenUdes  secured 
their  prohibition  in  1765.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  royal  theatres,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  order  to  take 
up  the  editorship  of  the  Mer curio  kistdrico  y  politico  de  Madrid: 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1806  he  was  secretary  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Natiural  History.  He  had  in  abundance  the  courage,  per- 
severance and  gift  of  pungent  expression  which  form  the  equip- 
ment of  the  aggressive  journalist,  but  his  work  would  long  since 
have  been  forgotten  were  it  not  that  it  put  an  end  to  a  peculiarly 
national  form  of  dramatic  exposition,  and  that  his  love  afEair 
with  one  of  Beaumarchais'  sisters  suggested  the  theme  of  Goethe's 
first  publication,  Clavigo. 

CLAY,  CASSIUS  MARCELLUS  (1810-1903),  American  poH- 
tician,  was  bom  in  Madison  coimty,  Kentucky,  on  the  19th  of 
October  1810.  He  was  the  son  of  Green  Clay  (i 757-1826),  a 
Kentucky  soldier  of  the  war  of  181 2  and  a  relative  of  Henry 
Clay.  He  was  educated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky, 
and  at  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in  1832.  Influenced  to  some 
extent  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  he  became  an  advocate  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  state,  at  the 
risk  of  social  and  political  ostracism,  he  gave  utterance  to  his 
belief.  He  studied  law,  but  instead  of  practising  devoted 
himself  to  a  political  career.  In  1835,  1837  and  1840  he  was 
elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  Kentucky  legislature,  where  he  advocated 
a  system  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  secured  the  establishment 
of  a  public  school  system,  and  a  much-needed  reform  in  the  jury 
system.  In  1841  he  was  defeated  on  account  of  his  abolition 
views.  In  1844  he  delivered  campaign  speeches  for  Henry  Clay 
throughout  the  North.  In  1845  ^^  established,  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  an  anti-slavery  publication  known  as  The  True 
American,  but  in  the  same  year  his  office  and  press  were  wrecked 
by  a  mob,  and  he  removed  the  publication  office  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  During  this  and  the  earlier  period  of  his  career  his  zeal  and 
hot  temper  involved  him  in  numerous  personal  encounters  and 
several  duels,  in  all  of  which  he  bore  himself  with  a  reckless 
bravery.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  served  as  a  captain  of  a 
Kentucky  company  of  militia,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  while 
reconnoitring,  during  General  Scott's  advance  on  the  City  of 
Mexico.  He  left  the  Whig  party  in  1850,  and  as  an  anti-slavery 
candidate  for  governor  of  Kentucky  polled  5000  votes.  In  1856 
he  joined  the  Republican  party,  and  wielded  considerable 
influence  as  a  Southern  representative  in  its  councils.  In  i860 
he  was  a  leading  candidate  for  the  vice-presidential  nomination. 
In  1 86 1  he  was  sent  by  President  Lincoln  as  minister  to  Russia; 
in  1862  he  returned  to  America  to  accept  a  commission  as  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  but  in  March  1863  was  reappointed  to  his 
former  post  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  imtil  1869. 
Disapproving  of  the  Republican  policy  of  reconstruction,  he  left 
the  party,  and  in  1872  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Liberal- 
Republican  revolt,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency.  In  the 
political  campaigns  of  1876  and  1880  he  supported  the  Democratic 
candidate,  but  rejoined  the  Republican  party  in  the  campaign  of 
1884.  He  died  at  Whitehall,  Kentucky,  on  the  22nd  of  July 
1903. 

See  his  autobiofiraphy,  The'Life,  Memoirs,  Writings,  and  Speeches 
of  Cassius  MarceUus  Clay  (Cincinnati,  1896);  and  The  Writings  of 
Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  (edited  with  a  "  Memoir  "  by  Horace  Greeley. 
New  York,  1848). 

CLAY,  CHARLES  (i  801-1893),  English  surgeon,  was  bom  at 
Bredbury,  near  Stockport,  on  the  27th  of  December  1801.  He 
began  his  medical  education  as  a  pupil  of  Kinder  Wood  in 
Manchester  (where  he  used  to  attend  John  Dalton's  lectures  on 
chemistry),  and  in  182 1  went  to  Edinburgh  to  continue  his 
studies  there.  Qualifying  in  1823,  he  began  a  general  practice  in 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  but  in  1839  removed  to  Manchester  to 
practise  as  an  operative  and  consulting  surgeon.  It  was  there 
that,  in  1842,  he  first  performed  the  operation  of  ovariotomy 
with  which  his  name  is  associated.    On  this  occasion  it  was 


perfectly  successful,  and  when  in  1865  he  published  an  anal3rsis 
of  III  cases  he  was  able  to  show  a  mortality  only  slightly  above 
30%.  Although  his  merits  in  this  matter  have  sometimes  been 
denied,  his  claim  to  the  title  "  Father  of  Ovariotomy  "  is  now 
generally  conceded,  and  it  is  admittted  that  he  deserves  the 
credit  not  only  of  having  shown  how  that  operation  could  be 
made  a  success,  but  also  of  having  played  an  important  part  in 
the  advance  of  abdominal  surgery  for  which  the  19  th  century  was 
conspicuous.  In  spite  of  the  claims  of  a  heavy  practice.  Clay 
found  time  for  the  pursuit  of  geology  and  archaeology.  Among 
the  books  of  which  he  was  the  author  were  a  voltime  of  Geological 
Sketches  of  Manchester  (1839)  and  a  History  of  the  Currency  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  (1849),  and  his  collections  included  over  a  thousand 
editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  a  remarkably 
complete  series  of  the  silver  and  copper  coins  of  the  United 
States.  He  died  at  Poulton-le-Fylde,  near  Preston,  on  the  19th 
of  September  1893. 

CLAY,  FREDERIC  (1838-1889),  English  musical  composer, 
the  son  of  James  Clay,  M.P.,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  player  of 
whist  and  a  writer  on  that  subject,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of 
August  1838.  He  studied  music  under  W.  B.  Molique  in  Paris 
and  Moritz  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
songs  and  two  cantatas,  The  Knights  of  the  Cross  (1866)  and 
Lalla  Rookh  (1877), — the  latter  of  which  contained  his  well- 
known  song  "  I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby," — his  compositions 
were  all  written  for  the  stage.  Clay's  first  public  appearance  was 
made  with  an  opera  entitled  Court  and  Cottage,  the  libretto  of 
which  was  written  by  Tom  Taylor.  This  was  produced  at 
Coven t  Garden  in  1862,  and  was  followed  by  Constance  (1865), 
Ages  Ago  (1869),  and  Princess  Toto  (1875),  to  name  only  three  of 
many  works  which  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  The  last  two, 
which  were  written  to  libretti  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  are  among  Clay's 
most  tuneful  and  most  attractive  works.  He  wrote  part  of  the 
music  for  BahU  and  Bijou  (1872)  and  The  Black  Crook  (1873), 
both  of  which  were  produced  at  the  Alhambra.  He  also  furnished 
incidental  music  for  a  revival  of  Twelfth  Night  and  for  the 
production  of  James  Albery's  Oriana,  His  last  works,  The 
Merry  Duchess  (1883)  and  The  Golden  Ring  (1883),  the  latter 
written  for  the  reopening  of  the  Alhambra,  which  had  been  burned 
to  the  groimd  the  year  before,  showed  an  advance  upK)n  his 
previous  work,  and  rendered  all  the  more  regrettable  the  stroke  of 
paralysis  which  crippled  his  ph3rsical  and  mental  energies  during 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Great  Marlow  on  the 
24th  of  November  1889. 

CLAY,  HENRY  (1777-1852),  American  statesman  and  orator, 
was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  of  April  1777, 
and  died  in  Washington  on  the  29th  of  Jtme  1852.  Few  public 
characters  in  the  United  States  have  been  the  subject  of  more 
heated  controversy.  His  enemies  denounced  him  as  a  pretender, 
a  selfish  intriguer,  and  an  abandoned  profligate;  his  supporters 
placed  him  among  the  sages  and  sometimes  even  among  the 
saints.  He  was  an  arranger  of  measures  and  leader  of  political 
forces,  not  an  originator  of  ideas  and  systems.  His  public  life 
covered  nearly  half  a  centiiry,  and  his  name  and  fame  rest 
entirely  upon  his  own  merit**.  He  achieved  his  success  despite 
serious  obstacles.  He  was  tail,  rawboned  and  awkward;  his 
early  instruction  was  scant;  but  he  "  read  books,"  talked  well, 
and  so,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  1797,  and  his  removal  next  year  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he 
quickly  acquired  a  reputation  and  a  lucrative  income  from  his 
law  practice. 

Thereafter,  until  the  end  of  life,  and  in  a  field  where  he  met, 
as  either  friend  or  foe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Gallatin,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Webster,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Randolph  and  Benton, 
his  political  activity  was  wellnigh  ceaseless.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  (1799),  he  was  elected  to  a  constitutional  convention 
in  Kentucky;  at  twenty-six,  to  the  Kentucky  legislature; 
at  twenty-nine,  while  yet  under  the  age  limit  of  the  United 
States  constitution,  he  was  appointed  to  an  unexpired  term 
(1806-1807)  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where,  contrary  to 
custom,  he  at  once  plunged  into  business,  as  though  he  had  been 
there  all  his  life.    He  again  served  in  the  Kentucky  legislature 
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(i  808-1 809),  was  chosen  speaker  of  its  lower  house,  and  achieved 
distinction  by  preventing  an  intense  and  widespread  anti-British 
feeling  from  excluding  the  common  law  from  the  Kentucky  code. 
A  year  later  he  was  elected  to  another  unexpired  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  serving  in  i8ia-i8ii.  At  thirty-four 
(181 1)  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  chosen  speaker  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  One  of 
the  chief  sources  of  his  popularity  was  his  activity  in  Congress 
in  promoting  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  181 2,  while  as  one 
of  the  peace  commissioners  he  reluctantly  signed  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December  1814.  During  the  fourteen  years 
following  his  first  election,  he  was  re-elected  five  times  to  the 
House  and  to  the  speakership;  retiring  for  one  term  (1821-1823) 
to  resume  his  law  practice  and  retrieve  his  fortunes.  He  thus 
served  as  speaker  in  1811-1814,  in  1815-1820  and  in  1823-1825. 
Once  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  his  constituents,  and  once 
nearly  defeated  for  having  at  the  previous  session  voted  to  increase 
congressional  salaries.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Spanish- 
American  revolutionists  (181 8)  and  of  the  Greek  insurgents 
(1824).  From  1825  to  1829  he  served  as  secretary  of  state  in 
President  John  Quincy  Adams's  cabinet,  and  in  1831  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  served  imtil  1842, 
and  again  from  1849  until  his  death. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  in  favour  of  internal 
improvements  as  a  means  of  opening  up  the  fertile  but  inaccess- 
ible West,  and  was  opposed  to  the  abuse  of  official  patronage 
known  as  "  the  spoils  system."  The  most  important  of  the 
national  questions  with  which  Clay  was  associated,  however, 
were  the  various  phases  of  slavery  politics  and  protection  to 
home  industries.  The  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
public  life  were  his  predisposition  to  "  compromises "  and 
"  pacifications  "  which  generally  failed  of  their  object,  and  his 
passionate  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Union. 

His  earliest  championship  of  protection  was  a  resolution 
introduced  by  him  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  (1808)  which 
favoured  the  wearing  by  its  members  of  home-made 
clothes;  and  one  in  the  United  States  Senate  (April 
te^ioniML  1 8 10),  on  behalf  of  home-grown  and  home-made 
supplies  for  the  United  States  navy,  but  only  to  the 
point  of  making  the  nation  independent  of  foreign  supply.  In 
18 16  he  advocated  the  Dallas  tariff,  in  which  the  duties  ranged 
np  to  35%  on  articles  of  home  production,  the  supply  of  which 
could  satisfy  the  home  demand;  the  avowed  purpose  being  to 
build  up  certain  industries  for  safety  in  time  of  war.  In  1824 
he  advocated  high  duties  to  relieve  the  prevailing  distress,  which 
he  pictured  in  a  brilliant  and  eff^ective  speech.  Although  the 
distress  was  caused  by  the  reactionary  effect  of  a  disordered 
currency  and  the  inflated  prices  of  the  war  of  181 2,  he  ascribed 
it  to  the  country's  dependence  on  foreign  supply  and  foreign 
markets.  Great  Britain,  he  said,  was  a  shining  example  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  high  tariff.  No  nation  ever  flourished  without  one. 
He  closed  his  principal  speech  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  glowing  appeal  in  behalf  of  what  he 
called  "  The  American  System."  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Webster  and  other  prominent  statesmen.  Clay  succeeded  in 
enacting  a  tariff  which  the  people  of  the  Southern  states  de- 
nounced as  a  "  tariff  of  abominations."  As  it  overswelled  the 
revenue,  in  1832  he  vigorously  favoured  reducing  tariff  rates 
on  all  articles  not  competing  with  American  products.  His  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  measure  was  for  years  a  protection  text-book; 
but  the  measure  itself  reduced  the  revenue  so  little  and  provoked 
such  serious  threats  of  nullification  and  secession  in  South 
Carolina,  that,  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  to  forestall  a  free  trade 
measure  from  the  next  Congress,  Clay  brought  forward  in  1833 
a  compromise  gradually  reducing  the  tariff  rates  to  an  average 
of  20%.  To  the  Protectionists  this  was  "  like  a  crash  of  thunder 
in  winter  ";  but  it  was  received  with  such  favour  by  the  country 
generally,  that  its  author  was  hailed  as  "  The  Great  Pacificator," 
as  he  had  been  thirteen  years  before  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  (see  below).  As,  however,  the  discontent  with 
the  tariff  in  the  South  was  only  a  symptom  of  the  real 
trouble    there — the    sensitiveness    of    the    slave-power, — Clay 
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subsequently  confessed  his  serious  doubts  of  the  policy  of  his 

interference. 

He  was  only  twenty-two,  when,  as  an  opponent  of  slavery, 
he  vainly  urged  an  emancipation  clause  for  the  new  constitution 
of  Kentucky,  and  he  never  ceased  regretting  that  its  failure  put 
his  state,  in  improvements  and  progress,  behind  its  free  neigh- 
bours. In  1820  he  congratulated  the  new  South  American 
republics  on  having  abolished  slavery,  but  the  same  year  the 
threats  of  the  Southern  states  to  destroy  the  Union  led  him  to 
advocate  the  "Missouri  Compromise,"  which,  while  keeping 
slavery  out  of  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
''  Louisiana  Purchase  "  north  of  Missouri's  southern  boundary 
line,  permitted  it  in  that  state.  Then,  greeted  with  the  title 
of  "  The  Great  Pacificator  "  as  a  reward  for  his  success,  he 
retired  temporarily  to  private  life,  with  a  larger  stock  of  popu- 
larity than  he  had  ever  had  before.  Although  at  various  times 
he  had  helped  to  strengthen  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves,  declining  as  secretary  of  state  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  the 
further  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  demanding  the 
return  of  fugitives  from  Canada,  yet  he  heartily  supported 
the  colonizing  of  the  slaves  in  Africa,  because  slavery  was  the 
"  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  country,"  opposition 
to  which  could  not  be  repressed  except  by  "  blowing  out  the  moral 
lights  around,"  and  ''  eradicating  from  the  human  soul  the  light 
of  reason  and  the  law  of  liberty."  When  the  slave  power 
became  more  aggressive,  in  and  after  the  year  183 1 ,  Clay  defended 
the  right  of  petition  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  opposed  Calhoun's  bill  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
mails  to ''  abolition  "  newspapers  and  documents.  He  was  luke- 
warm toward  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  lest  it'should 
aid  the  increase  of  slave  territory,  and  generally  favoured  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  as  regards  the  question  of  slavery; 
yet  his  various  concessions  and  compromises  resulted,  as  he  him- 
self declared,  in  the  abolitionists  denouncing  him  as  a  slave- 
holder, and  the  slaveholders  as  an  abolitionist.  In  1839,  only 
twelve  months  after  opposing  the  pro-slavery  demands,  he  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  speech,  in  order  "  to  set  himself  right  with  the 
South,"  which,  before  its  delivery,  received  pro-slavery  approval. 
While  affirming  that  he  was  "  no  friend  of  slavery  "  he  held 
abolition  and  the  abolitionists  responsible  for  the  hatred,  strife, 
disruption  and  carnage  that  menaced  the  nation.  In  response, 
Calhoun  extended  to  him  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and  assigned 
him  to  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  penitents.  Being  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  Clay  had  to  take  the  insult  without  wincing. 
It  was  in  reference  to  this  speech  that  he  made  the  oft-quoted 
remark  that  he  "would  rather  be  right  than  be  president." 
While  a  candidate  for  president  in  1844,  ^^  opposed  in  the 
"  Raleigh  letter  "  the  annexation  of  Texas  on  many  grotmds 
except  that  of  its  increasing  the  slave  power,  thus  displeasing 
both  the  men  of  anti-slavery  and  those  of  pro-slavery  sentiments. 
In  1847,  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  he  made  a  speech  against 
the  annexation  of  that  coimtry  or  the  acquiring  of  any  foreign 
territory  for  the  spread  of  slavery.  Although  in  1849  he  again 
vainly  proposed  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  in  1850  he  temporarily 
pacified  both  sections  of  the  country  by  successfully  offering, 
for  the  sake  of  the  "  peace,  concord  and  harmony  of  these 
states,"  a  measure  or  series  of  measures  that  became  known  as 
the  "  Compromise  of  1850."  It  admitted  California  as  afree  state, 
organized  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  Territories  without  reference 
to  slavery,  and  enacted  a  more  efficient  fugitive  slave  law.  In 
spite  of  great  physical  weakness  he  made  several  earnest  speeches 
in  behalf  of  these  measures  to  save  the  Union. 

Another  conspicuous  feature  of  Clay's  public  career  was  his 
absorbing  and  rightful,  but  constantly  ungratified,  ambition  to 
be  president  of  the  United  States.  His  name  in  connexion 
therewith  was  mentioned  comparatively  early,  and  in  1824, 
with  W.  H.  Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  he  was  a  candidate  for  that  office.  There  being  no  choice 
by  the  people,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  having  elected 
Adams,  Clay  was  accused  by  Jackson  and  his  friends  of  making 
a  corrupt  bargain  whereby,  in  pajrment  of  his  vote  and  influence 
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for  Adams,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  This  made 
Jackson  Clay's  lifelong  enemy,  and  ever  after  kept  Clay  busy 
explaining  and  denying  the  allegation.  In  1832  Clay  was  unani- 
mously nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  National  Republicans; 
Jackson,  by  the  Democrats.  The  main  issue  was  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  United  States  Bank,  which  in  18 11  Clay  had 
opposed,  but  in  18 16  and  always  subsequently  warmly  favoured. 
A  majority  of  the  voters  approved  of  Jackson's  fight  against 
what  Clay  had  once  denounced  as  a  dangerous  and  unconstitu- 
tional monopoly.  Clay  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he 
could  arouse  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  moneyed  corporation  in 
its  contest  with  the  great  military  "  hero  of  New  Orleans." 
In  1839  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Whig  nomination,  but  by  a 
secret  ballot  his  enemies  defeated  him  in  the  party  convention, 
held  in  December  of  that  year,  and  nominated  William  Henry 
Harrison.  The  result  threw  Clay  into  paroxysms  of  rage,  and 
he  violently  complained  that  his  friends  alwa}^  used  him  as 
their  candidate  when  he  was  sure  to  be  defeated,  and  betrayed 
him  when  he  or  any  one  could  have  been  elected.  In  1844  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  against  James  K.  Polk,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  By  an  audacious  fraud  that  represented  him 
as  an  enemy,  and  Polk  as  a  friend  of  protection.  Clay  lost  the 
vote  of  Pennsylvania;  and  he  lost  the  vote  of  New  York  by 
his  own  letter  abating  the  force  of  his  previous  opposition  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Even  his  enemies  felt  that  his  defeat 
by  Polk  was  almost  a  national  calamity.  In  1848,  Zachary 
Taylor,  a. Mexican  War  hero,  and  hardly  even  a  convert  to  the 
Whig  party,  defeated  Clay  for  the  nomination,  Kentucky 
herself  deserting  her  "  favourite  son." 

Clay's  quick  intelligence  and  sympathy,  and  his  irreproachable 
conduct  in  youth,  explain  his  precocious  prominence  in  public 
affairs.  In  his  persuasiveness  as  an  orator  and  his  charming 
personality  lay  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  had  early  trained 
himself  in  the  art  of  speech-making,  In  the  forest,  the  field  and 
even  the  bam,  with  horse  and  ox  for  audience.  By  contempor- 
aries his  voice  was  declared  to  be  the  fijiest  musical  instrument 
that  they  ever  heard.  His  eloquence  was  in  turn  majestic, 
fierce,  pla3rful,  insinuating;  his  gesticulation  natural,  vivid, 
large,  powerful  In  public  he  was  of  magnificent  bearing, 
possessing  the  true  oratorical  temperament,  the  nervous  exalta- 
tion that  makes  the  orator  feel  and  appear  a  superior  being, 
transfusing  his  thought,  passion  and  will  into  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  listener;  but  his  imagination  frequently  ran  away 
with  his  understanding,  while  his  imperious  temper  and  ardent 
combativeness  hurried  him  and  his  party  into  disadvantageous 
positions.  The  ease,  too,  with  which  he  outshone  men  of  vastly 
greater  learning  lured  him  from  the  task  of  intense  and  arduous 
study.  His  speeches  were  characterized  by  skill  of  statement, 
ingenious  grouping  of  facts,  fervent  diction,  and  ardent  patriot- 
ism; sometimes  by  biting  sarcasm,  but  also  by  superficial 
research,  half-knowledge  and  an  unwillingness  to  reason  a 
proposition  to  its  logical  results.  In  private,  his  never-failing 
courtesy,  his  agreeable,  manners  and  a  noble  and  generous 
heart  for  all  who  needed  protection  against  the  powerful  or  the 
lawless,  endeared  him  to  hosts  of  friends.  His  popularity  was 
as  great  and  as  inexhaustible  among  his  neighbours  as  among 
his  fellow-citizens  generally.  He  pronounced  upon  himself  a 
just  judgment  when  he  wrote:  "  If  any  one  desires  to  know  the 
leading  and  paramount  object  of  my  public  life,  the  preservation 

of  this  Union  will  furnish  him  the  key." 

See  Calvin  Colton,  The  Works  of  Henry  Clay  (6  vols.,  New  York, 

1857;  new  ed.,  7  vols.,  New  York,  1898),  the  first  three  volumes 

of  which  are  an  account  of  Clay's  *'  Life  and  Times";  Carl  Schurz, 

Henry  Clay  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1887),  in  the  "American  Statesmen  " 

.series;  and  the  life  by  T.  Hart  Clay  (1910X  (C.  S.) 

CIAT  (from  O.  £ng.  claeg^  a  word  common  in  various  forms 
to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Ger.  Klei),  commonly  defined  as  a 
fine-grained,  almost  impalpable  substance,  very  soft,  more  or 
less  coherent  when  dry,  plastic  and  retentive  of  water  when  wet; 
it  has  an  "  earthy  "  odour  when  breathed  upon  or  moistened, 
and  consists  essentially  of  hydrous  aluminium  silicate  with 
various  impurities.  Of  clay  are  formed  a  great  number  of  rocks, 
which  collectively  are  known  as  "  clay-rocks  "  or  "  pelitic  rocks  " 


(from  Gr.  t>;X6s,  clay),  e.g.  mudstone,  shale,  slate:  these  exhibit 
in  greater  or  less  perfection  the  properties  above  described 
according  to  their  freedom  from  impurities.  In  nature,  clays  are 
rarely  free  from  foreign  ingredients,  many  of  which  can  be 
detected  with  the  unaided  eye,  while  others  may  be  observed 
by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  conunonest  impurities  are: — 
(i)  organic  matter,  humus,  &c.  (exemplified  by  clay-soils  with 
an  admixture  of  peat,  oil  shales,  carbonaceous  shales);  (2) 
fossils  (such  as  plants  in  the  shales  of  the  Lias  and  Coal  Measures, 
shells  in  clays  of  all  geological  periods  and  in  fresh  water  marls) ; 
(3)  carbonate  of  lime  (rarely  altogether  absent,  but  abundant 
in  marls^  cement-stones  and  argillaceous  Ihnestones);  (4) 
sulphide  of  iron,  as  pyrite  or  marcasite  (when  finely  diflfused, 
giving  the  clay  a  dark  grey-blue  colour,  which  weathers  to 
brown — e.g.  London  Clay;  also  as  nodules  and  concretions, 
e.g.  Gaxilt) ;  (5)  oxides  of  iron  (staining  the  clay  bright  red  when 
ferric  oxide,  red  ochre;  yellow  when  hydrous,  e.g.  yellow 
ochre);  (6)  sand  or  detritaJ  silica  (forming  loams,  arenaceous 
clays,  argillaceous  sandstones,  &c.).  Less  frequently  present 
are  the  following: — rock  salt  (Triassic  clays,  and  marls  of 
Cheshire,  &c.) ;  gypsum  (London  Clay,  Triassic  clays) ;  dolomite, 
phosphate  of  lime,  vivianite  (phosphate  of  iron),  oxides  of 
manganese,  copper  ores  (e.g.  Kupferschiefer),  wavellite  and 
amber.  As  the  impurities  increase  in  amount  the  clay  rocks 
pass  gradually  into  argillaceous  sands  and  sandstones,  argil- 
laceous limestones  and  dolomites,  shaly  coals  and  clay 
ironstones. 

Natural  clays,  even  when  most  pure,  show  a  considerable 
range  of  composition,  and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  a  single  mineral;  clay  is  a  rock,  and  has  that  variability  which 
characterizes  all  rocks.  Of  the  essential  properties  of  clay  some 
are  merely  physical,  and  depend  on  the  minute  size  of  the 
particles.  If  any  rock  be  taken  (even  a  piece  of  pure  quartz)  and 
crushed  to  a  very  fine  powder,  it  will  show  some  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  clays;  for  example,  it  wiU  be  plastic,  retentive  of 
moisture,  impermeable  to  water,  and  will  shrink  to  some  extent  if 
the  moist  mass  be  kneaded,  and  then  allowed  to  dry.  It  happens, 
however,  that  many  rocks  are  not  disintegrated  to  this  extreme 
degree  by  natural  processes,  and  weathering  invariably  accom- 
panies disintegration.  Quartz,  for  example,  has  litlJe  or  no 
cleavage,  and  is  not  attacked  by  the  atmosphere.  It  breaks  up 
into  fragments,  which  become  roimded  by  attrition,  but  after 
they  reach  a  certain  minuteness  are  borne  along  by  currents  of 
water  or  air  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  are  not  further  reduced 
in  size.  Hence  sstnds  are  more  coarse  grained  than  clays.  A 
great  number  of  rock-forming  minerals,  however^  possess  a  good 
cleavage,  so  that  when  bruised  they  split  into  thin  fragments; 
many  of  these  minerals  decompose  somewhat  readily,  yielding 
secondary  minerals,  which  are  comparatively  soft  and  have  a 
scaly  character,  with  eminently  perfect  cleavages,  which  facilitate 
splitting  into  exceedingly  thin  plates.  The  principal  substances 
of  this  description  are  kaolin,  muscovite  and  chlorite.  Kaolin 
and  muscovite  are  formed  principally  after  felspar  (and  the 
felspars  are  the  commonest  minerals  of  all  crystalline  rocks); 
also  from  nepheline,  leucite,  scapolite  and  a  variety  of  other 
rock-forming  minerals.  Chlorite  arises  from  biotite,  augite  and 
hornblende.  Serpentine,  which  may  be  fibrous  or  scaly,  is  a 
secondary  product  of  olivine  and  certain  pyroxenes.  Clays 
consist  essentially  of  the  above  ingredients  (although  serpentine 
is  not  known  to  take  part  in  them  to  any  extent,  it  is  closely 
allied  to  chlorite).  At  the  same  time  other  substances  are 
produced  as  decomposition  goes  on.  They  are  principally  finely 
divided  quartz,  epidote,  zoisite,  rutile,  limonite,  calcite,  pyrites, 
and  very  small  particles  of  these  are  rarely  absent  from 
natural  clays.  These  fine-grained  materials  are  at  first  mixed 
with  broken  and  more  or  less  weathered  rock  fragments 
and  coarser  mineral  particles  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  but  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  rain  they  are  swept  away  and  deposited 
in  distant  situations.  "  Loess "  is  a  fine  calcareous  clay, 
which  has  been  wind-borne,  and  subsequently  laid  down  on  the 
margins  of  dry  steppes  and  deserts.  Most  clays  are  water- 
borne,  having  been  carried  from  the  surface  of  the  land  by 
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rain  and  transported  by  the  brooks  and  rivers  into  lakes  or 
the  sea.  In  this  state  the  fme  particles  are  known  as  '^  mud." 
They  are  deposited  where  the  currents  are  checked  and  the  water 
becomes  very  still.  If  temporarily  laid  down  in  other  situations 
they  are  ultimately  lifted  again  and  removed.  A  little  clay, 
stirred  up  with  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  takes  hours  to  settle,  and 
even  after  two  or  three  days  some  remains  in  suspension;  in  fact, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  in  such  cases  the  clay  forms  a  sort  of 
^'colloidal  solution"  in  the  water.  Traces  of  dissolved  salts, 
such  as  common  salt,  gypsum  or  alum,  greatly  accelerate 
deposition.  For  these  reasons  the  principal  gathering  places  of 
fine  pure  clays  are  deep,  still  lakes,  and  the  sea  bottom  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  the  shore.  The  coarser  materials  settle 
nearer  the  land,  and  the  shallower  portions  of  the  sea  floor  are 
strewn  with  gravel  and  sand,  except  in  occasional  depressions 
and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  where  mud  may  gather.  Farther 
out  the  great  mud  deposits  begin,  extending  from  50  to  200  m. 
from  the  land,  according  to  the  amount  of  sediment  brought  in, 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  water  deepens.  A  girdle  of  mud 
accumulations  encircles  all  the  continents.  These  sediments  are 
fine  and  tenacious;  their  principal  components,  in  addition  to 
clay,  being  small  grains  of  quartz,  zircon,  tourmaline,  hornblende, 
felspar  and  iron  compounds.  Their  t3rpical  colour  is  blackish- 
blue,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  when 
fresh  they  have  a  sulphurous  odour,  when  weathered  they  are 
brown,  as  their  iron  is  present  as  hydrous  oxides  (limonite,  &c.). 
These  deposits  are  tenanted  by  numerous  forms  of  marine  life, 
and  the  sulphur  they  contain  is  derived  from  decomposing 
organic  matter.  Occasionally  water-logged  plant  debris  is 
mingled  with  the  mud.  In  a  few  places  a  red  colour  prevails,  the 
iron  being  mostly  oxidized;  elsewhere  the  muds  are  green 
owing  to  abundant  glauconite.  Traced  landwards  the  muds 
become  more  sandy,  while  on  their  outer  margins  they  grade  into 
the  abysmal  deposits,  such  as  the  globigerina  ooze  (see  Ocean 
AND  Oceanography).  Near  volcanoes  they  contain  many 
volcanic  minerals,  and  around  coral  islands  they  are  often  in 
large  part  calcareous. 

Microscopic  sections  of  some  of  the  more  coherent  days  and 
shales  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  them  with  Canada  balsam 
by  long  boiling,  and  slicing  the  resultant  mass  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  of  the  harder  rocks.  They  show  that  day  rocks 
contain  abundant  very  small  grains  of  quartz  (about  o-oi  to 
0*05  mm.  in  diameter),  with  often  fdspar,  tourmaline,  zircon, 
epidote,  rutile  and  more  or  less  caldte.  These  may  form  more 
than  one-third  of  an  ordinary  shale;  the  greater  part,  however, 
consists  of  still  smaller  scales  of  other  minerals  (o-oi  mm.  in 
diameter  and  less  than  this).  Some  of  these  are  recognizable  as 
pale  yellowish  and  white  mica;  others  seem  to  be  dilorite,  the 
remainder  is  perhaps  kaolin,  but,  owing  to  the  minute  size  of  the 
fiakes,  they  yield  very  indistinct  reactions  to  polarized  light. 
They  are  also  often  stained  with  iron  oxide  and  organic  substances, 
and  in  consequence  their  true  nature  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  finer-grained  rocks  are 
richest  in  alumina,  and  in  combined  water;  hence  the  inference 
is  clear  that  kaolin  or  some  other  hydrous  aluminium  silicate  is 
the  dominating  constituent.  These  results  are  confirmed  by  the 
mechanical  analysis  of  clays.  This  process  consists  in  finely 
pidverizing  the  soil  or  rock,  and  levigating  it  in  vessels  of  water. 
A  series  of  powders  is  obtained  progressively  finer  according  to  the 
time  required  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  clay  is 
held  to  indude  those  partides  which  have  less  than  0-005  mm. 
diameter,  and  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  alumina  than  any 
of  the  other  ingredients. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  the  differences  they  exhibit  in  other 
respects,  clay  rocks  vary  greatly  in  their  chemical  composition. 
Some  of  them  contain  much  iron  (yellow,  blue  and  red  days); 
others  contain  abundant  caldum  carbonate  (calcareous  clays 
and  maris).  Pure  clays,  however,  may  be  found  almost  quite 
free  from  these  substances.  Their  silica  ranges  from  about  60  to 
45%,  var3ring  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  quartz  and 
alkali-felspar  present.  It  is  almost  aiways  more  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  rock  consisted  of  kaolin  mixed  with  muscovite. 


Alumina  is  high  in  the  finer  days  (18  to  30%),  and  they  are  the 
most  aluminous  of  all  sediments,  except  baxixite.  Magnesia  is 
never  absent,  though  its  amount  may  be  less  than  i  %;  it  is 
usually  contained  in  minerals  of  the  chlorite  group,  but  partly 
also  in  dolomite.  The  alkalis  are  very  interesting;  often  they 
form  5  or  10%  of  the  whole  rock;  they  indicate  abundance  of 
white  micas  or  of  undecomposed  partides  of  felspar.  Some  clays, 
however,  such  as  fireclays,  contain  very  little  potash  or  soda, 
while  they  are  rich  in  alumina;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that 
hydrated  aluminous  silicates,  such  as  kaolin,  are  well  represented 
in  these  rocks.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  few  clays  which  contain 
about  45  %  of  alumina,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  in  pure  kaolin. 
It  is  probable  that  these  are  related  to  bauxite  and  certain  kinds 
of  laterite. 

A  few  of  the  most  important  day  rocks,  such  as  china-clay, 
brick-clay,  red-day  and  shale,  may  be  briefly  described  here. 

China-clay  is  white,  friable  and  earthy.  It  occurs  in  regions 
of  granite,  porphyry  and  syenite,  and  usually  occupies  funnel- 
shaped  cavities  of  no  great  superficial  area,  but  of  considerable 
depth.  It  consists  of  very  fine  scaly  kaolin,  larger,  shining  plates 
of  white  mica,  grains  of  quartz  and  partides  of  semi-decomposed 
felspar,  tourmaline,  zircon  and  other  minerals,  which  originally 
formed  part  of  the  granite.  These  clays  are  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  granite  by  add  vapours,  which  are  dis- 
charged after  the  igneous  rock  has  solidified  ("fumaroie  or 
pneumatolytic  action").  Fluorine  and  its  compounds  are  often 
supposed  to  have  been  among  the  agendes  which  produce  this 
change^  but  more  probably  carbonic  acid  played  the  principal 
rdle.  The  felspar  decomposes  into  kaolin  and  quartz;  its 
alkalis  are  for  the  most  part  set  free  and  removed  in  solution, 
but  are  partly  retained  in  the  white  mica  which  is  constantly 
found  in  crude  china-clays.  Semi-decomposed  varieties  of  the 
granite  are  known  as  china-stone.  The  kaolin  may  be  washed 
away  from  its  original  site,  and  deposited  in  hollows  or  lakes  to 
form  beds  of  white  clay,  such  as  pipe-clay;  in  this  case  it  is 
always  more  or  less  impure.  Yellow  and  pinkish  varieties  of 
china-clay  and  pipe-clay  contain  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
iron.  The  best  known  localities  for  china-day  are  Cornwall, 
Limoges  (France),  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  China;  it  is  found  also 
in  Pennsylvania,  N.  Carolina  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Fire-clays  include  all  those  varieties  of  clay  which  are  very 
refractory  to  heat.  They  must  contain  little  alkalis,  lime, 
magnesia  and  iron,  but  some  of  them  are  comparatively  rich 
in  silica.  Many  of  the  clays  which  pass  under  this  designation 
belong  to  the  Carboniferous  period,  and  are  found  underlying 
seams  of  coal.  Either  by  rs^id  growth  of  vegetation,  or  by 
subsequent  percolation  of  organic  solutions,  most  of  the  alkalis 
and  the  lime  have  been  carried  away. 

Any  argillaceous  material,  which  can  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks,  may  be  called  a  brick-day^  In  England, 
Kimmeridge  Clay,  Lias  clays,  London  Clay  and  pulverized 
shale  and  slate  are  all  employed  for  this  purpose^  Each  variety 
needs  special  treatment  according  to  its  properties.  The  true 
brick-clays,  however,  are  superficial  deposits  of  Pleistocene  or 
Quaternary  age,  and  occur  in  hollows,  filled-up  lakes  and 
deserted  stream  channels.  Many  of  them  are  derived  from  the 
glacial  boulder-days,  or  from  the  washing  away  of  the  finer 
materials  contained  in  older  day  formations.  They  are  always 
very  impure. 

The  red-clay  is  an  abysmal  formation,  occurring  in  the  sea 
bottom  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  oceans.  It  is  estimated  to 
cover  over  fifty  millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  deposit  which  is  in  course  of  accumtdation  at  the 
present  day.  In  addition  to  the  reddish  or  brownish  argillaceous 
matrix  it  contains  fresh  or  decomposed  crystals  of  volcanic 
minerals,  such  as  felsi>ar,  augite,  hornblende,  olivine  and 
pumiceous  or  palagonitic  rocks.  These  must  either  have  been 
ejected  by  submarine  volcanoes  or  drifted  by  the  wind  from 
active  vents,  as  the  fine  ash  discharged  by  Krakatoa  was  wafted 
over  the  whole  globe.  Larger  rounded  lumps  of  pumice,  found 
in  the  day,  have  probably  floated  to  their  present  situations, 
and  sank  when  decomposed,  all  their  cavities  becoming  filled 
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with  sea  water.  Crystals  of  zeolites  (phillipsite)  form  in  the 
red-day  as  radiate,  nodular  groups.  Lumps  of  manganese  oxide, 
with  a  black,  shining  outer  surface,  are  also  characteristic  of 
this  deposit,  and  frequently  encrust  pieces  of  pumice  or  animal 
remains.  The  only  fossils  of  the  day  are  radiolaria,  sharks' 
teeth  and  the  ear-bones  of  whales,  predsely  those  parts  of  the 
skeleton  of  marine  creatures  which  are  hardest  and  can  longest 
survive  exposure  to  sea-water.  Their  comparative  abundance 
shows  how  slowly  the  clay  gathers.  Small  rounded  spherules 
of  iron,  believed  by  some  to  be  meteoric  dust,  have  also  been 
obtained  in  some  numbers.  Among  the  rocks  of  the  continents 
nothing  exactly  the  same  as  this  remarkable  deposit  is  known 
to  occur,  though  fine  dark  clays,  with  manganese  nodides,  are 
found  in  many  localities,  accompanied  by  other  rocks  which 
indicate  deep-water  conditions  of  deposit. 

Another  t3rpe  of  red-clay  is  found  in  caves,  and  is  known  as 
cave-earth  or  red-earth  {terra  rossa).  It  is  fine,  tenacious  and 
bright  red,  and  represents  the  insoluble  and  thoroughly  weathered 
impurities  which  are  left  behind  when  the  calcareous  matter  is 
removed  in  solution  by  carbonated  waters.  Similar  residual 
clays  sometimes  occur  on  the  surface  of  areas  of  limestone  in 
hollows  and  fissures  formed  by  weathering. 

Boidder-day  is  a  coarse  unstratified  deposit  of  fine  clay,  with 
more  or  less  sand,  and  boulders  of  various  sizes,  the  latter  usually 
marked  with  giadal  striations. 

Some  day  rocks  which  have  been  laid  down  by  water  are 
very  uniform  through  their  whole  thickness,  and  are  called 
mud-stones.  Others  split  readily  into  fine  leaflets  or  laminae 
parallel  to  their  bedding,  and  this  structure  is  accentuated  by 
the  presence  of  films  of  other  materials,  such  as  sand  or  vegetable 
d6bris.  Laminated  clays  of  this  sort  are  generally  known  as 
shales;  they  occur  in  many  formations  but  are  very  common 
in  the  Carboniferous.  Some  of  them  contain  much  organic 
debris,  and  when  distilled  yield  paraffin  oil,  wax,  compounds 
of  ammonia,  &c.  In  these  oil-shales  there  are  clear,  globular, 
yellow  bodies  which  seem  to  be  resinous.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  admixture  of  large  quantities  of  decomposed  fresh- 
water algae  among  the  original  mud  is  the  origin  of  the  paraffins. 
In  New  South  Wales,  Scotland  and  several  parts  of  America 
such  oil-shales  are  worked  on  a  commercial  scale.  Many  shales 
contain  great  numbers  of  ovoid  or  rounded  septarian  nodules 
of  clay  ironstone.  Others  are  rich  in  pyrites,  which,  on  oxidation, 
produces  sulphuric  acid;  this  attacks  the  aluminous  silicates 
of  the  clay  and  forms  aluminium  sulphate  (alum  shales).  The 
lias  shales  of  Whitby  contain  blocks  of  semi-mineralized  wood, 
or  jet,  which  is  black  with  a  resinous  lustre,  and  a  fibrous 
structure.  The  laminated  structure  of  shales,  though  partly 
due  to  successive  very  thin  sheets  of  deposit,  is  certainly  de- 
pendent also  on  the  vertical  pressure  exerted  by  masses  of  super- 
incumbent rock;  it  indicates  a  transition  to  the  fissile  character 
of  clay  slates.  (J.  S.  F.) 

CLAT  CROSS*  an  urban  district  in  the  Chesterfield  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  near  the  river  Amber, 
on  the  Midland  railway,  5  m.  S.  of  Chesterfidd.  Pop.  U901) 
8358.  The  Clay  Cross  Colliery  and  Ironworks  Company,  whose 
mines  were  for  a  time  leased  by  George  Stephenson,  employ  a 
great  number  of  hands. 

CLAYMORE  (from  the  Gaelic  claidheamh  mdr, ''  great  sword  "), 
the  old  two-edged  broadsword  with  cross  hilt,  of  which  the 
guards  were  usually  turned  down,  used  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland.  The  name  is  also  wrongly  applied  to  the  single-edged 
basket-hilted  sword  adopted  in  the  i6th  century  and  still  worn 
as  the  full-dress  sword  in  the  Highland  regiments  of  the  British 
army. 

CLATS.  PAUL  JEAN  (1819-1900),  Belgian  artist,  was  bom 
at  Bruges  in  1819,  and  died  at  Brussels  in  1900.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  marine  painters  of  his  time,  and  early  in  his 
career  he  substituted  a  sincere  study  of  nature  for  the  extravagant 
and  artifidal  conventionality  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  When 
he  began  to  paint,  the  sea  was  considered  by  continental  artists 
as  worth  representing  only  under  its  most  tempestuous  aspects. 
Artists  cared  only  for  the  stirring  drama  of  storm  and  wreck, 


and  they  dung  still  to  the  old-world  tradition  of  the  lomantic 

school.    Clays  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  calm 

waters  reflecting  the  slow  procession  of  clouds,  the  glories  of 

sunset  illuminating  the  sails  of  ships  or  gilding  the  tarred  sides 

of  heavy  fishing-boats.    He  painted  the  peaceful  life  of  rivers, 

the  poetry  of  wide  estuaries,  the  regulated  stir  of  roadsteads  and 

pK>rts.    And  while  he  thus  broke  away  from  old  traditions  he 

also  threw  off  the  trammels  imposed  on  him  by  his  master, 

the  marine  painter  Theodore  Gudin  (1802-1880).    Endeavouring 

only  to  give  truthful  expression  to  the  nature  that  delighted  his 

eyes,  he  sought  to  render  the  timpid  salt  atmosphere,  the  weight 

of  waters,  the  transparence  of  moist  horizons,  the  gem-like 

sparkle  of  the  sky.    A  Fleming  in  his  feeling  for  colour,  he  set  his 

palette  with  clean  strong  hues,  and  their  powerful  harmonies 

were  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rusty,  smoky  tones  then  in 

favour.    If  he  was  not  a  "  luminist  "  in  the  modem  use  of  the 

word,  he  deserves  at  any  rate  to  be  classed  with  the  founders  of 

the  modem  naturalistic  school.    This  consdentious  and  healthy 

interpretation,  to  which  the  artist  remained  faithful,  without  any 

important  change,  to  the  end  of  an  unusually  long  and  laborious 

career,  attracted  those  minds  which  aspired  to  be  bold,  and  won 

over  those  which  were  moderate.    Clays  soon  took  his  place 

among  the  most  famous  Belgian  painters  of  his  generation,  and 

his  pictures,  sold  at  high  prices,  are  to  be  seen  in  most  public  and 

private  galleries.    We  may  mention,  among  others,  "  The  Beach 

at  Ault,"  "  Boats  in  a  Dutch  Port,"  and  "  Dutch  Boats  in  the 

Flushing  Roads,"  the  last  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 

In  the  Brussels  gallery  are  "  The  Port  of  Antwerp,"  "  Coast  near 

Ostend,"    and  a  "  Calm  on  the  Scheldt ";  in  the  Antwerp 

museum,  *'  The  Meuse  at  Dordrecht ";  in  the  Pinakothek  at 

Munich,  "  The  Open  North  Sea  ";  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts,  New  York,  "  The  Festival  of  the  Freedom  of  the 

Scheldt  at  Antwerp  in  1863  ";  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the 

Belgians,  "  Arrival  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Ostend  in  1857  ";  in 

the  Bmges  academy,  "  Port  of  Fdmgudo,  Portugal."    Clays 

was  a  member  of  several  Academies,  Belgian  and  foreign,  and 

of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  &c. 

See  Camille  Lemonnier,  Histoire  des  Beaux- Arts  (Brussds,  1887). 

(0.  M.*) 

CLAYTON*  JOHN  MIDDLETON  (i  796-1856),  American 
politician,  was  bom  in  Dagsborough,  Sussex  county,  Delaware,  on 
the  24th  of  July  1796.  He  came  of  an  old  Quaker  family  long 
prominent  in  the  political  history  of  Ddaware.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  in  18 15,  and  in  18 19  began  to  practise  law  at  Dover, 
Delaware,  'where  for  a  time  he  was  assodated  with  his  cousin, 
Thomas  Clayton  (i  778-1854),  subsequently  a  United  States 
senator  and  chief-justice  of  Uie  state.  He  soon  gained  a  large 
practice.  He  became  a  member  of  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1834,  and  from  December  1826  to  October  1828  was 
secretary  of  state  of  Delaware.  In  1829,  by  a  combination  of 
anti-Jackson  forces  in  the  state  legislature,  he  was  dected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  Here  his  great  oratorical  gifts  gave  him 
a  high  place  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  opponents 
of  the  administration.  In  183 1  he  was  a  member  of  the  Delaware 
constitutional  convention,  and  in  1835  ^^  ^^  returned  to  the 
Senate  as  a  Whig,  but  resigned  in  the  following  year.  In  1837- 
1839  he  was  chief  justice  of  Ddaware.  In  1845  he  again  entered 
the  Senate,  where  he  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  War,  but  advocated  the  active  prosecution  of  the  latter 
once  it  was  begun.  In  March  1849  ^^  became  secretary  of  state 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  to  whose  nomination 
and  election  his  influence  had  contributed.  His  brief  tenure 
of  the  state  portfolio,  which  terminated  on  the  22nd  of  July 
1850,  soon  after  Taylor's  death,  was  notable  chiefly  for  the 
negotiation  with  the  British  minister.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
of  the  Clay ton-Bul wer  Treaty  (g.v, ) .  He  was  once  more  a  member 
of  the  Senate  from  March  1853  until  his  death  at  Dover,  Delaware, 
on  the  9th  of  November  1856.  By  his  contemporaries  Clayton 
was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  orators  in  the 
Senate. 

See  the  memoir  by  Joseph  P.  Comcgys  in  the  Papers  of  the  His- 
torical Sodety  of  Ddaware,  No.  4  (Wilmington,  1882). 
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CLAYTON-BULWER  TREATY,  a  famous  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  negotiated  in  1S50  by  John  M. 
Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Buiwer  (Lord  Bailing),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  situation  created  by  the  project  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  across  Nicaragua,  each  signatory  being  jealous  of 
the  activities  of  the  other  in  Central  America.  Great  Britain 
had  large  and  indefinite  territorial  claims  in  three  regions — 
Belize  or  British  Honduras,  the  Mosquito  Coast  and  the  Bay 
Islands.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  without  terri- 
torial claims,  held  in  reserve,  ready  for  ratification,  treaties  with 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  which  gave  her  a  certain  diplomatic 
vantage  with  which  to  balance  the  de  fado  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  Agreement  on  these  points  being  impossible  and 
agreement  on  the  canal  question  possible,  the  latter  was  put  in 
the  foreground.  The  resulting  treaty  had  four  essential  points. 
It  bound  both  parties  not  to  "  obtain  or  maintain  *'  any  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  propK)sed  canal,  or  unequal  advantage  in 
its  use.  It  guaranteed  the  neutralization  of  such  canal.  It 
declared  that,  the  intention  of  the  signatories  being  not  only  the 
accomplishment  of  "  a  particular  object  " — Le,  that  the  canal, 
then  supposedly  near  realization,  should  be  neutral  and  equally 
free  to  the  two  contracting  powers — "  but  also  to  establish  a 
general  principle,"  they  agreed  "  to  extend  their  protection  by 
treaty  stipulation  to  any  other  practicable  communications, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  across  the  isthmus  which  connects 
North  and  South  America."  Finally,  it  stipulated  that  neither 
signatory  would  ever  "  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume 
or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  or  any  part  of  Central  America,"  nor  make  use  of 
any  protectorate  or  alliance,  present  or  future,  to  such  ends. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  April,  and  was  ratified 
by  both  governments;  but  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  8th  of  June,  directed  Sir  H.  Buiwer 
to  make  a  *'  declaration  "  that  the  British  government  did  not 
understand  the  treaty  "  as  applying  to  Her  Majesty's  settlement 
at  Honduras,  or  its  dependencies."  Mr  Clayton  made  a  counter- 
declaration,  which  recited  that  the  United  States  did  not  regard 
the  treaty  as  applying  to  ''  the  British  settlement  in  Honduras 
commonly  called  British-Honduras  .  .  .  nor  the  small  islands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  settlement  which  may  be  known 
as  its  dependencies";  that  the  treaty's  engagements  did  apply 
to  all  the  Central  American  states,  "  with  their  just  limits  and 
proper  dependencies  ";  and  that  these  declarations,  not  being 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  could  of  course  not  afiEect 
the  legal  import  of  the  treaty.  The  interpretation  of  the  declara- 
tions soon  became  a  matter  of  contention.  The  phraseology 
reflects  the  effort  made  by  the  United  States  to  render  impossible 
a  physical  control  of  the  canal  by  Great  Britain  through  the 
territory  held  by  her  at  its  mouth — the  United  States  losing 
the  above-mentioned  treaty  advantages, — ^just  as  the  explicit 
abnegations  of  the  treaty  rendered  impossible  such  control 
politically  by  either  power.  But  great  Britain  claimed  that  the 
excepted  "  settlement  "  at  Honduras  was  the  "  Belize  "  covered 
by  the  extreme  British  claim;  that  the  Bay  Islands  were  a 
dependency  of  Belize;  and  that,  as  for  the  Mosquito  Coast,  the 
abnegatory  clauses  being  wholly  prospective  in  intent,  she  was 
not  required  to  abandon  her  protectorate.  The  United  States 
contended  that  the  Bay  Islands  were  not  the  "  dependencies  " 
of  Belize,  these  being  the  small  neighbouring  islands  mentioned 
in  the  same  treaties;  that  the  excepted  "  settlement "  was  the 
British-Honduras  of  definite  extent  and  narrow  purpose  recog- 
nized in  British  treaties  with  Spain;  that  she  had  not  con- 
firmed by  recognition  the  large,  indefinite  and  offensive  claims 
whose  dangers  the  treaty  was  primarily  designed  to  lessen;  and 
that,  as  to  the  Mosquito  Coast,  the  treaty  was  retrospective,  and 
mutual  in  the  rigour  of  its  requirements,  and  as  the  United  States 
had  no  de  Jacto  possessions,  while  Great  Britain  had,  the  clause 

*  The  claims  to  a  part  <rf  the  first  two  were  very  old  in  origin,  but 
all  were  heavily  clouded  by  interruptions  of  possession,  contested 
interpretations  of  Spanish- British  treaties,  and  active  controversy 
with  the  Central  American  States.  The  claim  to  some  of  the  terri- 
tory was  new  and  still  more  contestable.  See  particularly  on  these 
claims  Travis's  book  cited  below. 


binding  both  not  to  '*  occupy  "  any  part  of  Central  America 
or  the  Mosquito  Coast  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  such 
territory  as  Great  Britain  was  already  actually  occupying  or 
exercising  dominion  over;  and  the  United  States  demanded  the 
complete  abandonment  of  the  British  protectorate  over  the 
Mosquito  Indians.  It  seems  to  be  a  just  conclusion  that  when 
in  1852  the  Bay  Islands  were  erected  into  a  British  '^  colony  " 
this  was  a  flagrant  infraction  of  the  treaty;  that  as  regards 
Belize  the  American  arguments  were  decidedly  stronger,  and 
more  correct  historically;  and  that  as  regards  the  Mosquito 
question,  inasmuch  as  a  protectorate  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  recognized  by  the  treaty,  to  demand  its  absolute  abandon- 
ment was  unwarranted,  although  to  satisfy  the  treaty  Great 
Britain  was  bound  materially  to  weaken  it. 

In  1859-1860,  by  British  treaties  with  Central  American 
states,  the  Bay  Islands  and  Mosquito  questions  were  settled 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  American  contentions.'  But  by  the 
same  treaties  Belize  was  accorded  limits  much  greater  than 
those  contended  for  by  the  United  States.  This  settlement 
the  latter  power  accepted  without  cavil  for  many  years. 

Until  1866  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  consistently 
for  inter-oceanic  canals  open  equally  to  all  nations,  and  un- 
equivocally neutralized;  indeed,  until  1880  there  was  practically 
no  official  divergence  from  this  policy.  But  in  1880-1884  a 
variety  of  reasons  were  advanced  why  the  United  States  might 
justly  repudiate  at  will  the  Clajrton-Bidwer  Treaty.*  The  new 
policy  was  based  on  national  self-interest.  The  arguments 
advanced  on  its  behalf  were  quite  indefensible  in  law  and  history, 
and  although  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  1850-1860 
was  in  general  the  stronger  in  history,  law  and  political  ethics, 
that  of  Great  Britain  was  even  more  conspicuously  the  stronger 
in  the  years  1880-1884.  In  1885  the  former  government  re- 
verted to  its  traditional  policy,  and  the  Hay-Paimcefote  Treaty 
of  1902,  which  replaced  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  adopted 
the  rule  of  neutralization  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

See  the  collected  diplomatic  correspondence  in  I.  D.  Travis, 
History  of  the  Ctayton*Bidwer  Treaty  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1899); 
J.  H.  Latan6,  Diptomatic  Relations  oj the  United  States  and  Spanish 
America  (Baltimore,  1900);  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Disputed  Questions 
of  Modern  International  Law  (2nd  ed.,  Cambridge,  Eneland,  1885); 
Sir  E.  L.  Buiwer  in  99  Quarterly  Rev.  235-286,  and  Sir  H.  Buiwer  in 
104  Edinburgh  Rev,  280-298. 

CLAY-WITH-FLINTS,  in  geology,  the  name  given  by  W. 
Whitaker  in  1861  to  a  peculiar  deposit  of  stiff  red,  brown  or 
yellow  clay  containing  unworn  whole  flints  as  well  as  angidar 
shattered  fragments,  also  with  a  variable  admixture  of  rounded 
flint,  quartz,  quartzite  and  other  pebbles.  It  occurs  *'  in  sheets  or 
patches  of  various  sizes  over  a  large  area  in  the  south  of  England, 
from  Hertfordshire  on  the  north  to  Sussex  on  the  south,  and 
from  Kent  on  the  east  to  Devon  on  the  west.  It  almost  always 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  but  in  Dorset  it  passes 
on  to  the  Middle  and  Lower  Chalk,  and  in  Devon  it  is  found  on 
the  Chert-Beds  of  the  Selbomian  group  "  (A.  J.  Jukes-Browne, 
"  The  Clay-with-Flints,  its  Origin  and  Distribution,"  QJ,G.S,, 
vol.  Ixii.,  1906,  p.  132).  Many  geologists  have  supposed,  and 
some  still  hold,  that  the  Qay-with-Flints  is  the  residue  left  by 
the  slow  solution  and  disintegration  of  the  Chalk  by  the  processes 
of  weathering;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  known  that 
the  deposit  very  frequently  contains  materials  foreign  to  the 
Chalk,  derived  either  from  the  Tertiary  rocks  or  from  overlying 
drift.   In  the  paper  quoted  above,  Jukes-Browne  ably  summarizes 

•  The  islands  were  ceded  to  Honduras.  The  Mosquito  Coast  was 
recognieed  as  under  Nicaraguan  rule  limited  by  an  attenuated 
British  protectorate  over  the  Indians,  who  were  given  a  reservation 
and  certain  peculiar  rights.  They  were  left  free  to  accept  full 
Nicaraguan  rule  at  will.    This  they  did  in  1894. 

» It  was  argued,  e.g.,  that  the  "  general  principle  "  of  that  engaee- 
ment  was  contingent  on  the  pnor  realization  of  its  "  particular 
object,"  which  had  failed,  and  the  treaty  had  determined  as  a  special 
contract;  moreover,  none  of  the  additional  treaties  to  embody  the 
"  general  principle  "  had  been  negotiated,  and  Great  Britain  had 
not  even  offered  co-operation  in  the  protection  and  neutrality- 
guarantee  of  the  Panama  railway  built  in  1 850-1 855,  so  that  her 
rights  had  lapsed;  certain  engagements  of  the  treaty  she  had  vio- 
lated, and  therefore  the  whole  treaty  was  voidable,  «c. 
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the  evidence  against  the  view  that  the  deposit  is  mainly  a 
Chalk  residue,  and  brings  forward  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
show  that  many  patches  of  the  Clay^with-Flints  lie  upon  the 
same  plane  and  may  be  directly  associated  with  Reading  Beds. 
He  concludes  ''that  the  material  of  the  Clay-with-Flints  has  been 
chiefly  and  almost  entirely  derived  from  Eocene  clay,  with 
addition  of  some  flints  ibrom  the  Chalk;  that  its  presence  is  an 
indication  of  the  previous  existence  of  Lower  Eocene  Beds  on 
the  same  site  and  nearly  at  the  same  relative  level,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  comparatively  little  Chalk  has  been  removed 
from  beneath  it.  Finally,  I  think  that  the  tracts  of  Clay-with- 
Flints  have  been  much  more  extensive  than  they  are  now  " 
(he,  cit,  p.  159). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Clay-with-Flints  is  developed  over 
an  area  which  is  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ice  sheets  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  late  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene  times,  involving  heavy  rains,  snow  and  frost,  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  mingling  of  the  Tertiary  and 
Chalky  material.  Besides  the  occurrence  in  surface  patches, 
Clay-with-Flints  is  very  commonly  to  be  observed  descending 
in  ''pipes"  often  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  Chalk;  here, 
if  anywhere,  the  residual  chalk  portion  of  the  deposit  should 
be  found,  and  it  is  surmised  that  a  thin  layer  of  very  dark  clay 
with  darkly  stained  flints,  which  appears  in  contact  with 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pipe,  may  represent  all  there  is  of 
insoluble  residue. 

A  somewhat  similar  deposit,  a  "  canglonUrai  de  silex  "  or 
"  argile  d  silex/*  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Eocene  on  the  southern 
and  western  borders  of  the  Paris  basin,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chartres,  Thimerais  and  Sancerrois.  (J.A.  H.) 

CLAZOMENAE  (mod.  Kelisman),  an  ancient  town  of  Ionia 
and  a  member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis  (Confederation  of 
Twelve  Cities),  on  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  about  20  m.  W.  of  that 
city.  Though  not  in  existence  before  the  arrival  of  the  lonians 
in  Asia,  its  original  foimders  were  largely  settlers  from  Phlius 
and  Cleonae.  It  stood  originally  on  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  mainland  with  the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stood; 
but  the  inhabitants,  alarmed  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Persians,  removed  to  one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  bay,  and 
there  established  their  city.  This  island  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  Alexander  the  Great  by  means  of  a  pier,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  During  the  5th  century  it 
was  for  some  time  subject  to  the  Athenians,  but  about  the 
middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (412  B.C.)  it  revolted.  After 
a  brief  resistance,  however,  it  again  acknowledged  the  Athenian 
supremacy,  and  repelled  a  Lacedaemonian  attack.  Under  the 
Romans  Clazomenae  was  included  in  the  province  of  Asia,  and 
enjoyed  an  inununity  from  taxation.  The  site  can  still  be  made 
out,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vourla,  but  nearly  every  portion 
of  its  ruins  has  been  removed.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
philosopher  Anaxagoras.  It  is  famous  for  its  painted  terra-cotta 
sarcophagi,  which  are  the  flnest  monuments  of  Ionian  panting 
in  the  6th  century  B.C.  (E.  Gr.) 

CLSANTHBS  (c.  301-232  or  252  B.C.),  Stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Assos  in  the  Troad,  was  originally  a  boxer.  With  but 
four  drachmae  in  his  possession  he  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
listened  first  to  the  lectures  of  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  then  to 
those  of  Zeno,  the  Stoic,  supporting  himself  meanwhile  by 
working  all  night  as  water-carrier  to  a  gardener  (hence  his 
nickname  $p€di^Xi|s).  His  power  of  patient  endurance,  or 
perhaps  his  slowness,  earned  him  the  title  of  "  the  Ass  ";  but 
such  was  the  esteem  awakened  by  his  high  moral  qualities  that, 
on  the  death  of  Zeno  in  263,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  school. 
He  continued,  however,  to  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
own  hands.  Among  his  pupils  were  his  successor,  Chrysippus, 
and  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  from  whom  he  accepted 
2000  minae.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  characteristic.  A 
dangerous  ulcer  had  compelled  him  to  fast  for  a  time.  Subse- 
quently he  continued  his  abstinence,  saying  that,  as  he  was 
already  half-way  on  the  road  to  death,  he  would  not  trouble 
to  retrace  his  steps. 

Cleanthes  produced  very  little  that  was  original,  though  he 


wrote  some  fifty  works,  of  which  fragments  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  principal  is  the  large  portion  of  the  Hymn  to  Zeus 
which  has  been  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  He  regarded  the  sun 
as  the  abode  of  God,  the  intelligent  providence,  or  (in  accordance 
with  Stoical  materialism)  the  vivifying  fire  or  aether  of  the 
universe.  Virtue,  he  taught,  is  life  according  to  nature;  but 
pleasure  is  not  according  to  nature.  He  originated  a  new  theory 
as  to  the  individual  existence  of  the  human  soul;  he  held  that 
the  degree  of  its  vitality  after  death  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  its  vitality  in  this  life.  The  principal  fragments  of  Cleanthes's 
works  are  contained  in  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Stobaeus;  some 
may  be  found  in  Cicero  and  Seneca. 

See  G.  C.  Mohinke,  Kleanthes  der  Stoiker  (Greifswald,  18 14);  C. 
Wachsmuth,  Commentationes  de  Zenone  CiUensi  et  Cleanthe  Assio 
(Gottingen,  1 874-1 875);  A.  C.  Pearson,  Fragments  of  Zeno  and 
Cleanthes  (Camb.,  1891);  article  by  E.  Wellmann  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  AUgemeine  Encyklopddie;  R.  Hirzel,  Untersuchun^en  zu 
Ciceros  pkilosophischen  Schriften,  ii.  (1882),  containing  a  vindication 
of  the  originality  of  Cleanthes;  A.  B.  Kriache,  Forschungen  auf 
dent  Gehiete  der  alien  Philosophie  (1840) ;  also  works  quoted  under 
Stoics. 

CLEARCHUS,  the  son  of  Rhamphias,  a  Spartan  general  and 
condottiere.  Bom  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C., 
Clearchus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont  in  411  and 
became  governor  {apfjuHTTijs)  of  Byzantium,  of  which  town  he  was 
proxemis.  His  severity,  however,  made  him  impopular,  and  in 
his  absence  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  Athenian  besieging  army 
under  Alcibiades  (409).  Subsequently  appointed  by  the  ephors 
to  settle  the  political  dissensions  then  rife  at  Byzanrium  and  to 
protect  the  dty  and  the  neighbouring  Greek  colonies  from 
Thradan  attacks,  he  made  himself  t3rrantof  Byzanrium,  and, 
when  declared  an  outlaw  and  driven  thence  by  a  Spartan  force, 
he  fled  to  Cyrus.  In  the  "  expedition  of  the  ten  thousand  " 
undertaken  by  Cyrus  to  delJirone  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  Clearchus  led  the  Peloponnesians,  who  formed  the 
right  wing  of  Cjrus's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cimaxa  (401).  On 
Cyrus's  death  Clearchus  assumed  the  chief  command  and 
conducted  the  retreat,  until,  being  treacherously  seized  with  his 
fellow-generals  by  Tissaphemes,  he  was  handed  over  to  Artaxerxes 
and  executed  (lliuc.  viii.  8.  39,  80;  Xen.  Hdlenicay  i.  3.  15-19; 
Anabasis,  i.  ii.;  Diodorus  xiv.  12.  19-26).  In  diaracter  he  was  a 
t>'pical  product  of  the  Spartan  educarional  S3rstem.  He  was  a 
warrior  to  the  finger-tips  (iroKefwcds  Koi  <l>iKofr6\efwis  brxkrijos. 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6.  i),  and  his  tireless  energy,  unfaltering  courage 
and  strategic  ability  made  him  an  ofl^cer  of  no  mean  order.  But 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  redeeming  touch  of  refinement  or 
humanity. 

CLEARFIELD,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Clearfield 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  in  the  W.  central  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890) 
2248;  (1900)  5081,  of  whom  310  were  foreign-bom.  It  is  served 
by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  railways.  The  borough  is 
about  1 105  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  rather  limited  space  between 
the  hills,  which  command  picturesque  views  of  the  narrow  valley. 
The  river  runs  through  the  borough.  Coal  and  fireclay  abound  in 
the  vidnity,  and  these,  with  leather,  iron,  timber  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fertile  soil,  are  the  bases  of  its  leading  industries. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  whites  the  place  had  been  deared  of 
timber  (whence  its  name),  and  in  1805  it  was  chosen  as  a  site  for 
the  county-seat  of  the  newly  erected  county  and  laid  out  as  a 
town;  in  1840  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough. 

CLEARING-HOUSE,  the  general  term  for  a  central  institution 
employed  in  connexion  with  large  and  interrelated  businesses  for 
the  purpose  of  facUitaring  the  settlement  of  accoimts. 

Banking. — The  London  Clearing-House  was  established 
between  1750  and  1770  as  a  place  where  the  clerks  of  the  bankers 
of  the  city  of  London  could  assemble  daily  to  exchange  with  one 
another  the  cheques  drawn  upon  and  bills  payable  at  their 
respective  houses.  Before  the  dearing-house  existed,  each 
banker  had  to  send  a  clerk  to  the  places  of  business  of  all 
the  other  bankers  in  London  to  collect  the  sums  payable  by 
them  in  respect  of  cheques  and  bills;  and  it  is  obvious  that  mudi 
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time  was  consumed  by  this  piocess,  which  involved  the  use  of  an 
unnecessary  quantity  of  money  and  corresponding  risks  of  safe 
carriage.  In  1775  a  room  in  Qiange  Alley  was  settled  upon  as  a 
common  centre  of  exchange;  this  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Post  Office  Court,  Lombard  Street.  This  clearing  centre  was  at 
first  confuied  to  the  bankers — at  that  time  and  long  afterwards 
exclusively  private  bankers — doing  business  within  the  city,  and 
the  bankers  in  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis  used  some  one  or 
other  of  the  city  banks  as  their  agent  in  clearing.  When  the 
joint-stock  banks  were  first  established,  the  jealousy  of  the 
existing  banks  was  powerful  enough  to  exclude  them  altogether 
from  the  use  of  the  Clearing-House;  and  it  was  not  until  1854 
that  this  feeling  was  removed  so  as  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted. 

At  first  the  Clearing^House  was  simply  a  place  of  meeting,  but 
it  came  to  be  perceived  that  the  sorting  and  distribution  of 
cheques,  bills,  &c.,  could  be  more  expeditiously  conducted  by  the 
appointment  of  two  or  three  common  clerks  to  whom  each 
banker's  clerk  could  give  all  the  instruments  of  exchange  he 
wished  to  collect,  and  from  whom  he  could  receive  all  those 
payable  at  his  own  house.  The  payment  of  the  balance  settled 
the  transaction,  but  the  arrangements  were  afterwards  so 
perfected  that  the  balance  is  now  setded  by  means  of  transfers 
made  at  the  Bank  of  England  between  the  Clearing-House 
account  and  those  of  the  various  banks,  the  Clearing-House,  as 
well  as  each  banker  using  it,  having  an  accotmt  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  use  of  the  Cleaiing-House  was  still  further 
extended  in  1858,  so  as  to  include  the  settiement  of  exchanges 
between  the  country  bankers  of  England.  Before  that  time  each 
country  banker  receiving  cheques  on  other  country  bankers  sent 
them  to  those  other  bankers  by  post  (supposing  they  were  not 
carrying  on  business  in  the  same  place),  and  requested  that  the 
amount  should  be  paid  by  the  London  agent  of  the  banker  on 
whom  the  cheques  were  drawn  to  the  London  agent  of  the  banker 
remitting  them.  Cheques  were  thus  collected  by  correspondence, 
and  each  remittance  involved  a  separate  payment  in  London. 
Since  1858,  accordingly,  a  country  banker  sends  cheques  on  other 
country  banks  to  his  London  correspondent,  who  exchanges  them 
at  the  Clearing-House  with  the  correspondents  of  the  bankers  on 
whom  they  are  drawn. 

The  Clearing^House  consists  of  one  long  room,  lighted  from  the 
roof.  Around  the  walls  and  down  the  centre  are  placed  desks, 
allotted  to  the  various  banks,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
business.  The  desks  are  airanged  alphabeticaUy,  so  that  the 
clerks  may  lose  no  time  in  passing  round  the  room  and  delivering 
their  "  charges  "  or  batches  of  cheques  to  the  representatives  of 
the  various  banks.  There  are  three  clearings  in  London  each  day. 
The  first  is  at  10.30  a.m.,  the  second  at  noon,  and  the  third  at 
2.30  P.M.  It  is  the  busiest  of  all,  and  continues  until  five  minutes 
past  four,  when  the  last  delivery  must  be  made.  The  three 
clearings  were,  in  1907,  divided  into  town,  metropolitai;  and 
country  clearings,  each  with  a  definite  area.  All  the  clearing 
banks  have  their  cheques  marked  with  the  letters  "  T,'*  **  M  "  and 
"  C,"  according  to  the  district  in  which  the  issuing  bank  is 
situated.  Every  cheque  issued  by  the  clearing  banks,  even 
though  drawn  in  the  head  office  of  a  bank,  goes  through  the 
Clearing-House. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  at  the  Clearing-House 
varies  very  much  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  busiest  time 
being  when  dividends  are  paid  and  stock  exchange  settlements 
are  made,  but  the  volume  of  transactions  averages  roughly  from 
200  to  300  millions  sterling  a  week,  and  the  yeariy  clearances 
amoimt  to  something  like  £12 ,000,000,000.  There  are  provincial 
clearing-houses  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  New- . 
castie-on-Tyne,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Leicester  and  Bristol.  There  are 
also  clearing-houses  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  New  York  and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  there  are  clearing-houses  providing  accommodation  for 
the  various  banking  institutions  (see  Banks  akd  Banking). 

The  progress  of  banking  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been 
slow  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United' Kingdom,  and  the 
use  of  cheques  is  not  so  general^  consequently  the  need  for ' 
clearing-houses  is  «iot  so.  great.  ■  In  France,  too,  the  greater 


proportion  of  the  banking  business  is  carried  on  through  three 
banks  only,  the  Banque  de  Fjrance,  the  Sod^t^  G6n6rale  and  the 
Cr6dit  Lyonnais,  and  a  great  part  of  their  transactions  are  settled 
at  their  own  head  offices.  But  at  the  same  time  large  sums 
pass  through  the  Paris  Chambre  de  Compensation  (the  clearing- 
house), established  in  1872. 

There  are  clearing-houses  also  in  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  many 
other  European  cities. 

Railways, — ^The  British  Railway  Clearing-House  was  estab- 
lished in  1842,  its  ptirpose,  as  defined  by  the  Railway  Clearing- 
House  Act  of  1850,  being  **  to  settle  and  adjust  the  receipts 
arising  from  railway  traffic  within,  or  partly  withhi,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  passing  over  more  than  one  railway  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  booked  or  invoiced  at  througlK)ut  rates  or 
fares."  It  is  an  independent  body,  governed  by  a  committee 
which  is  composed  of  delegates  (usuaHy  the  chairman  or  one  of 
the  directors)  from  each  of  the  railways  that  belong  to  it.  Any 
railway  company  may  be  admitted  a  party  to  the  dearing-system 
with  the  assent  of  the  committee,  may  cease  to  be  a  member  at  a 
month's  notice,  and  may  be  expelled  if  such  expulsion  be  voted 
for  by  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present  at  a  specially  convened 
meeting.  The  cost  of  maintaining  it  is|,defiayed  by  contributions 
from  the  companies  proportional  to  the  volume  pf  business  passed 
through  it  by  each.  It  has  two  main  functions.  (1)  When 
passengers  or  goods  are  booked  through  between  stations 
belonging  to  different  railway  companies  at  an  inclusive  charge 
for  the  whole  journey,  it  distributes. the  money  recdved  in  due 
proportions  between  the  companies  concerned  in  rendering  the 
service.  To  this  end  it  recdves,  in  the  case  of  passenger  traffic,  a 
monthly  return  of  the  tidtets  ksued  at  each  station  to  stations  on 
other  lines,  and,  in  the  case  of  goods  traffic,  it  is  supplied  by  both 
the  sending  and  recdving  stations  (when  these  are  on  different 
companies'  $3«tems)  with  abstracts  showing  the  character, weight, 
&c.,  of  the  goods  that  have  travelled  between  them.  By  the  aid 
of  these  particulars  it  allocates  the  proper  share  ol  the  receipts 
to  each  compaxny,  having  due  regard  to  the  distance  over  which 
the  traffic  has  been  carried  on  each  line,  to  the  terminal  services 
rendered  by  each  company,  to  any  inddental  expenses  to  which 
it  may  have  been  put,  and  to  the  existence  of  any  spedal  agree- 
ments for  the  division  of  traffic.  (2)  To  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  a  change  of  train  at  points  where  the  lines  of  different  com- 
parfies  meet,  passengers  are  often,  and  goods  and  minerals 
generally,  carried  in  through  veMdes  from  their  starting-point 
to  thdr  destination.  In  consequence,  vehides  bdonging  to  one 
company  are  constantiy  forming  part  of  trains  that  belong  to, 
and  run  over  the  lines  of,  other  companies,  wliich  thus  have  the 
temporary  Use  of  rolling  stock  that  does  not  bdong  to  them. 
By  the  aid  of  a  large  staff  of  "  number  takers  "  who  are  stationed 
at  junctions  all  over  the  country,  and  whose  business  is  to 
record  particulars  of  the  vehicles  which  pass  through  those 
junctions,  the  Clearing-House  foDows  the  movements  of  vehicles 
which  have  left  their  owners'  line,  ascertains  how  far  they  have 
run  on  the  lines  of  other  companies,  and  debits  each  of  the  latter 
with  the  amount  it  has  to  pay  for  their  use.  This  charge  is 
known  as  "  mileage  ";  another  charge  which  is  also  determined 
by  the  Clearing-House  is  "  demurrage,"  that  is,  the  amount 
exacted  from  the  detaining  company  if  a  vehicle  is  not  returned 
to  its  owners  within  a  prescribed  time.  By  the  exercise  of  these 
functions  the  Clearing-House  accumulates  a  long  series  of  credits 
to,  and  debits  against,  each  company;  these  are  periodically 
added  up  and  set  against  each  other,  with  the  result  that  the 
accounts  between  it  and  the  companies  are  finally  settled  by  the 
transfer  of  comparatively  small  balances.  It  also  distributes  the 
money  paid  by  the  post-office  to  the  railways  on  account  of  the 
conveyance  of  parcel-post  traffic,  and  through  its  lost  luggage 
department  many  thousands  of  articles  left  in  railway  carriages 
are  every  year  returned  to  their  owners.  Its  situation  in  London 
further  renders  it  a  convenient  meeting-place  for  several "  Clear- 
ing-House Conferences  **  of  railway  offidals,  as  of  the  general 
managers,  the  goods  managers,  and  the  superintendents  bf  the 
line,  held  four  times  a  year  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
in  which  all  the  companies  are  interested.    The  Irish  Railway 
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Clearing-House,  established  in  1848,  has  its  headquarters  in 
Dublin,  and  was  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament  in  i860. 

General. — The  principle  of  clearing  adopted  by  banks  and 
railways  has  been  applied  with  considerable  success  in  other 
businesses. 

In  1874  the  London  Stock  Exchange  Clearing-House  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  settling  transactions  in  stock,  the 
clearing  being  effected  by  balance-sheets  and  tickets;  the  balance 
of  stock  to  be  received  or  delivered  is  shown  on  a  balance-sheet 
sent  in  by  each  member,  and  the  items  are  then  cancelled  against 
one  another  and  tickets  issued  for  the  balances  outstanding. 
The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Clearing-House  was  established  in 
1892.  The  settlements  on  the  Pans  Bourse  are  cleared  within  the 
Bourse  itself,  through  the  Compagnie  des  Agents  de  Change  de 
Paris. 

In  1888  a  society  was  formed  in  London  called  the  Beetroot 
Sugar  Association  for  clearing  bargains  in  beetroot  sugar.  For 
every  500  bags  of  sugar  of  a  definite  weight  which  a  broker  sells, 
he  issues  dijUihre  (a  form  something  like  a  dock-warrant),  giving 
particulars  as  to  the  ship,  the  warehouse,  trade-marks,  &c.  The 
filiere  contains  also  a  series  of  transfer  forms  which  are  filled  up 
and  signed  by  each  successive  holder,  so  transferring  the  property 
to  a  new  purchaser.  The  new  purchaser  also  fills  up  a  coupon 
attached  to  the  transfer,  quoting  the  date  and  hour  of  sale.  This 
coupon  is  detached  by  the  seller  and  retained  by  him  as  evidence 
to  determine  any  liability  through  subsequent  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  sugar.  Any  purchaser  requiring  delivery  of  the 
sugar  forwards  the  filidre  to  the  clearing-house,  and  the  officials 
then  send  on  his  name  to  the  first  seller  who  tenders  him  the 
warrant  direct.  These  filieres  pass  from  hand  to  hand  within  a 
limit  of  six  days,  a  stamp  being  affixed  on  each  transfer  as  a 
clearing-house  fee.  The  difference  between  each  of  the  successive 
transactions  is  adjusted  by  the  clearing-house  to  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  seller. 

The  London  Produce  Clearing-House  was  established  in  1888 
for  regulating  and  adjusting  bargains  in  foreign  and  colonial 
produce.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  guarantee  both  to 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  the  fulfilment  of  bargains  for  future 
delivery.  The  transactions  on  either  side  are  allowed  to  accumu- 
late during  a  month  and  an  adjustment  made  at  the  end  by  a 
settlement  of  the  final  balance  owing.  On  the  same  lines  are  the 
Caisse  de  Liquidation  at  Havre  and  the  Waaren  Liquidations 
Casse  at  Hamburg.  The  Cotton  Association  also  has  a  clearing- 
house at  Liverpool  for  clearing  the  transactions  which  arise  from 
4eaUngs  in  cotton. 

Authorities. — ^W.  Howarth,  Our  Clearing  System  and  Clearing 
Houses  (1897),  The  Banks  in  the  Charing  House  (1905) ;  J.  G.  Cannon, 
Clearing-houses^  their  History^  Methods  and  Administration  (1901); 
H.  T.  &ston,  Money,  Exchange  and  Banking  (1905) ;  and  the  various 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  (T.  A.  I.) 

CLEAT  (a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  many  Teutonic 
languages,  in  the  sense  of  a  wedge  or  lump,  cf.  "  clod  "  and 
"  dot ")»  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  ships' 
masts  and  elsewhere  to  prevent  a  rope,  collar  or  the  like  from 
slipping,  or  to  act  as  a  step;  more  partioilarly  a  piece  of  wood 
or  metal  with  double  or  single  horns  used  for  belaying  ropes. 
A  '*  cleat  "  is  also  a  wedge  fastened  to  a  ship's  side  to  catch  the 
shores  in  a  launching  cradle  or  dry  dock.  '*  Cleat  "  is  also  used 
in  mining  for  the  vertical  cleavage-planes  of  coal. 

CLEATOR  MOOR»  an  urban  district  in  the  Egremont  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Cumberland,  England,  4  m.  S.E.  of  White- 
haven, served  by  the  Fumess,  London  &  North- Western  and 
Cleator  &  Workington  Junction  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  8120. 
The  town  lies  between  the  valleys  of  the  Ehen  and  its  tributary 
the  Dub  Beck,  in  a  district  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  mining 
of  these,  together  with  blast  furnaces  and  engineering  works, 
occupies  the  large  industrial  population. 

CLEAVERS,  or  Goose-grass,  Galium  Aparine  (natural  order 
Rubiaceae),  a  common  plant  in  hedges  and  waste  places,  with 
a  long,  weak,  straggling,  four-sided,  green  stem,  bearing  whorls 
of  6  to  8  narrow  leaves,  |  to  3  in.  long,  and,  like  the  angles  of  the 
stem,  rough  from  the  presence  of  short,  stiff,  downwardly-pointing, 


hooked  hairs.  The  small,  white,  regular  flowers  are  borne,  a  few 
together,  in  axillary  clusters,  and  are  followed  by  the  large,  hispid, 
two-celled  fruit,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  plant,  readily  clings 
to  a  rough  surface,  whence  the  common  name.  The  plant  has  a 
wide  distribution  throughout  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  is  also 
found  in  temperate  South  America. 

CLEBURNE,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Johnson  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  25  m.  S.  of  Fort  Worth.    Pop.  (1890)  3278; 

(1900)  7493,  of  whom  61 1  were  of  negro  descent.  It  is  served  by 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  F6,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
and  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  railways.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
prosperous  farming,  fruit  and  stock-raising  region,  has  large 
railway  repair  shops,  flour-nulls,  cotton  gins  and  foundries,  a 
canning  factory  and  machine  shops.  It  has  a  Carnegie  library, 
and  St  Joseph's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic;  for  girls).  The 
town  was  named  in  honour  of  Patrick  Ronayne  Cleburne  (1828- 
1864),  a  major-general  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  was  of 
Irish  birth,  practised  law  in  Helena,  Arkansas,  served  at  Shiloh, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Ring- 
gold Gap,  Jonesboro  and  Franklin,  and  was  killed  in  the  last- 
named  battle;  he  was  called  the  "  Stonewall  of  the  West." 

CLECKHEATON,  an  urban  district  ui  the  Spen  Valley  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
si  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Bradford,  on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire, 
Great  Northern  and  London  &  North-Westem  railways.    Pop. 

(1901)  12,524.  A  chamber  of  commerce  has  held  meetings  here 
since  1878.  The  industries  comprise  the  manufacture  of  woollens, 
blankets,  flannel,  wire-card  and  machinery. 

CLEETHORPES,  a  watering-place  of  Lincolnshire,  England; 
within  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Great  Grimsby,  3  m.  S.E. 
of  that  town  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Central  railway.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  of  Cleethorpe  with  Thninscoe  (1901)  12,578. 
Cleethorpes  faces  eastward  to  the  North  Sea,  but  its  shore  of 
fine  sand,  affording  good  bathing,  actually  belongs  to  the  estuary 
of  the  Humber.  There  is  a  pier,  and  the  sea-wall  extends  for 
about  a  imle,  forming  a  pleasant  promenade.  The  suburb  of 
New  Clee  connects  Cleethorpes  with  Grimsby.  The  church  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  St  Mary  is  principally  Norman  of  various 
dates,  but  work  of  a  date  apparently  previous  to  the  Conquest 
appears  in  the  tower.  Cleethorpes  is  greatly  favoured  by 
visitors  from  the  midland  counties,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

CLEFT  PALATE  and  HARE-UP,  in  surgery.  Cleft  Palate 
is  a  congenital  cleavage,  or  incomplete  development  ui  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  hare-lip.  The 
infant  is  prevented  from  sucking,  and  an  operation  is  necessary. 
Cleft-palate  is  often  a  hereditary  defect.  The  most  favourable 
time  for  operating  is  between  the  age  of  two  weeks  and  three 
months,  and  if  the  cleft  is  closed  at  this  early  date,  not  only  are 
the  nutrition  and  general  development  of  the  child  greatly 
improved,  but  the  voice  is  probably  saved  from  much  of  the 
unpleasant  tone  which  is  usually  associated  with  a  defective 
roof  to  the  mouth  and  is  apt  to  persist  even  if  a  cleft  has  been 
successfully  operated  on  later  in  childhood.  The  greatest  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  operative  treatment  of  cleft  palate 
is  due  to  the  teaching  of  Dr  Truman  W.  Brophy,  who  adopted 
the  ingenious  plan  of  thrusting  together  to  the  middle  line  of 
the  mouth  the  halves  of  the  palate  which  nature  bad  unfortun- 
ately left  apart.  But,  as  noted  above,  this  operation  must,  to 
give  the  best  results,  be  imdertaken  in  the  earliest  months  of 
infancy.  After  the  deft  in  the  palate  has  been  effectually  dealt 
with,  the  hare-lip  can  be  repaired  with  ease  and  success. 

Hare4ip. — In  the  hare  the  splitting  of  the  lip  is  in  the  middle 
line,  but  in  the  human  subject  it  is  on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides 
of  the  middle  line.  This  is  accounted  for  on  developmental 
grounds:  a  cleft  in  the  exact  middle  line  is  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence.  Hare-lip  is  often  associated  with  cleft  palate. 
Though  we  are  at  present  unable  to  explain  why  development 
shoidd  so  frequently  miss  the  mark  in  connexion  with  the  forma^ 
tion  of  the  lip  and  palate,  it  is  imlikely  that  maternal  impressions 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  As  a  rule,  the  supposed  **  fright" 
comes  long  after  the  lips  are  developed.  They  are  completely 
formed  by  the  ninth  week.    Heredity  has  a  powerful  influence 
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in  many  cased.  The  best  time  for  operating  on  a  haxe-lip  depends 
upon  various  circumstances.  Thus,  if  it  is  associated  with  deft 
p>alate,  the  palatine  deft  has  first  to  be  dosed,  in  which  case  the 
child  will  probably  be  several  months  old  before  the  lip  is  operated 
on.  If  the  infant  is  in  so  poor  a  state  of  nutrition  that  it  appears 
unsuitable  for  surgical  treatment,  the  operation  must  be  post- 
poned until  his  condition  is  suffidently  improved.  But,  assuming 
that  the  infant  is  in  fair  health,  that  he  is  taking  his  food  well  and 
thriving  on  it,  that  he  is  not  troubled  by  vomiting  or  diarrhoea, 
and  that  the  hare-lip  is  not  associated  with  a  defective  palate, 
the  sooner  it  is  operated  on  the  better.  It  maybe  successfully 
done  even  within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  When  a  hare-lip  is 
unassociated  with  deft  palate,  the  infant  may  possibly  be  enabled 
to  take  the  breast  within  a  short  time  of  the  gap  being  dosed. 
In  such  a  case  the  operation  may  be  advisably  undertaken 
within  the  first  few  days  of  birth.  The  case  being  suitable,  the 
operation  may  be  conveniently  undertaken  at  any  time  after 
the  tenth  day.  (E.  O.*) 

CLEISTHENES»  the  name  of  two  Greek  statesmen,  (i)  of 
Athens,  (2)  of  Sicyon,  of  whom  the  first  is  far  the  more  important. 

I.  Cleisthenes,  the  Athenian  statesman,  was  the  son  of 
Megacles  and  Agariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon.  He 
thus  bdonged,  through  his  father,  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae  (q.v,),  who  bore  upon  them  the  curse  of  the  Cyk>n- 
ian  massacre,  and  had  been  in  exile  during  the  rule  of  the  Peisi- 
stratids.  In  the  hope  of  washing  out  the  stigma,  which  damaged 
their  prestige,  they  spent  the  latter  part  of  thdr  exile  in  carrying 
out  with  great  splendour  the  contract  given  out  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  (destroyed 
by  fire  in  548  B.C.).  By  building  the  pronaos  of  Parian  marble 
instead  of  limestone  as  specified  in  the  contract,  they  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  piety;  the  curse  was  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  their  reinstatement  was  imposed  by  the  orade  itself  upon 
the  Spartan  king,  Qeomenes  (q.v,),  Cleisthenes,  to  whom  this 
far-seeing  atonement  must  probably  be  attributed,  had  also  on 
his  side  (i)  the  malcontents  in  Athens  who  were  disgusted  with 
the  growing  severity  of  Hippias,  and  (2)  the  oligarchs  of  Sparta, 
partly  on  religious  grounds,  and  partly  owing  to  their  hatred 
of  tyranny.  Aristotle's  ConstihUion  of  Athens ^  however,  treats 
the  alliance  of  the  Peisistratids  with  Argos,  the  rival  of  Sparta 
in  the  Peloponnese,  as  the  chief  ground  for  the  action  of  Sparta 
(r.  19).  In  c.  513  B.C.  Cleisthenes  invaded  Attica,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  tyrant's  mercenaries  at  Leipsydrium  (S.  of  Mt. 
Pames).  Sparta  then,  in  tardy  obedience  to  the  oracle,  threw 
off  her  alliance  with  the  Peisistratids,  and,  after  one  failure, 
expelled  Hippias  in  511-510  B.C.,  leaving  Athens  once  again  at 
the  mercy  of  the  powerful  families. 

Cleisthenes,  on  his  return,  was  in  a  difficulty;  he  realized 
that  Athens  would  not  tolerate  a  new  tyranny,  nor  were  the 
other  nobles  willing  to  accept  him  as  leader  of  a 
f^^^  constitutional  oligarchy.  It  was  left  for  him  to  "  take 
p^Bcy.  the  people  into  partnership  "  as  Peisistratus  had  in  a 
different  way  done  before  him.  Solon's  reforms  had 
failed,  primarily  because  they  left  unimpaired  the  power  of  the 
great  landed  nobles,  who,  in  their  several  districts,  doubled  the 
r61es  of  landlord,  priest  and  patriarch.  This  evil  of  local  influence 
Peisistratus  had  concealed  by  satisfying  the  nominally  sovereign 
people  that  in  him  they  had  a  suffident  representative.  It  was 
left  to  Cldsthenes  to  adopt  the  remaining  remedy  of  giving 
substance  to  the  form  of  the  Solonian  constitution.  His  first 
attempts  roused  the  aristocrats  to  a  last  effort;  Isagoras 
appealed  to  the  Spartans  (who,  though  they  disliked  tyranny, 
had  no  love  for  democracy)  to  come  to  his  aid.  Cleisthenes 
retired  on  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from  Cleomenes,  reviving  the 
old  question  of  the  curse;  Isagoras  thus  became  all-powerful 
and  expelled  seven  hundred  families.    The  democrats,  however, 

^  The  archonship  of  Isagoras  in  508  is  important  as  showing  that 
Cleisthenes,  three  years  alter  his  return,  had  so  far  failed  to  secure 
the  support  of  a  majority  in  Athens.  There  is  nO  suffident  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  election  of  Isagoras  was  procured  by  Cleo- 
menes; all  the  evidence  points  to  its  havine  been  brought  aoout  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Probably,  therefore,  Cleisthenes  did  not  take  the 
people  thoroughly  into  partnership  till  after  the  spring  of  508. 


rose,  and  after  besieging  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis, 
let  them  go  under  a  saf eHxmduct,  and  brought  back  the  exiles. 

Apart  from  the  reforms  which  Cleisthenes  was  now  able  to 
establish,  the  period  of  his  ascendancy  is  a  blank,  nor  are  we 
told  when  and  how  it  came  to  an  end  It  is  dear,  however — 
and  it  is  impossible  in  connexion  with  the  Pan-hellenic  patriotism 
to  which  Athens  laid  claim,  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
fact — that  Cleisthenes,  hard  pressed  in  the  war  with  Boeotia, 
Euboea  and  Sparta  (Herod,  v.  75  and  foil.),  sent  ambassadors 
to  ask  the  help  of  Persia.  The  story,  as  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
the  ambassadors  of  thdr  own  accord  agreed  to  give  '*  earth  and 
water  "  (i,e,  submission)  in  return  for  Persian  assistance,  and 
that  the  Ecdesia  subsequently  disavowed  their  action  as  im- 
authorized,  is  scarcdy  credible.  Cleisthenes  (i)  was  in  full 
control  and  must  have  instructed  the  ambassadors;  (2)  he 
knew  that  any  help  from  Persia  meant  submission.  It  is  practi- 
cally certain,  therefore,  that  he  (cf.  the  Alcmaeonids  and  the 
story  of  the  shield  at  Marathon)  was  the  first  to  '^  medize  " 
(see  Curtius,  History  of  Greece),  Probably  he  had  hoped  to 
persuade  the  Ecdesia  that  the  agreement  was  a  mere  form* 
Aelian  says  that  he  himself  was  a  victim  to  his  own  device  of 
ostradsm  iq.v,);  this,  though  ai^>arently  inconsistent  with  the 
ConsiittUion  of  Athens  (c.  2a),  may  perhaps  indicate  that  his 
political  career  ended  in  disgrace,  a  hypothesis  which  is  explicable 
on  the  ground  of  this  act  of  treachery  in  respect  of  the  attempted 
Persian  alliance.  Whether  to  Cleisthenes  are  due  the  final 
success  over  Boeotia  and  Euboea,  the  planting  of  the  4000 
cleruch^  on  the  Lelantine  Plain,  and  the  policy  of  the  Aeginetan 
War  (see  Aegina),  in  which  Athens  borrowed  ships  from  Corinth,, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  eclipse  of  Cleisthenes  in  all 
records  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  Greek  history.  It  is 
also  curious  that  we  do  not  know  in  what  official  capadty 
Qeisthenes  carried  his  reforms.  Perhaps  he  was  given  extra- 
ordinary ad  hoc  powers  for  a  specified  time;  conceivably  he 
used  the  ordinary  mechanism.  It  seems  dear  that  he  had  fully 
considered  his  scheme  in  advance,  that  he  broached  it  before 
the  last  attack  of  Isagoras,  and  that  it  was  only  after  the  final 
expulsion  of  Isagoras  and  his  Spartan  allies  that  it  became 
possible  for  him  to  put  it  into  execution. 

Cleisthenes  aimed  at  being  the  leader  of  a  sdf-goveming 
people;  in  other  words  he  aimed  at  making  the  democracy 
actual.  He  realized  that  the  dead-weight  which  a  ^u,  /^ 
held  the  democracy  down  was  the  influence  on  politics  o/m' 
of  the  local  religious  unit.  Therefore  his  prime  object  jvAmns. 
was  to  dissodate  the  clans  and  the  phratries  from 
politics,  and  to  give  the  democracy  a  totally  new  dectoral  basis 
in  which  old  associations  and  vested  interests  would  be  split 
up  and  become  ineffective.  It  was  necessary  that  no  man 
should  govern  a  pocket-<x>nstituency  merely  by  virtue  of  his- 
religious,  financial  or  ancestral  prestige,  and  that  there  should 
be  created  a  new  local  unit  with  administrative  powers  of  a 
democratic  character  which  would  galvanize  the  lethargic  voters, 
into  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  independence.  His  first 
step  was  to  abolish  the  four  Solonian  tribes  and  create  ten  new 
ones.^  Each  of  the  new  tribes  was  subdivided  into  "  demes  '* 
(roughly  "  townships  ") ;  this  organization  did  not, 
except  politically,  supersede  the  system  of  dans  and  tri^a^ 
phratries  whose  old  religious  signification  remained 
untouched.  The  new  tribes,  however,  though  geographically 
arranged,  did  not  represent  local  interests.  Further,  the  tribe 
names  were  taken  from  legendary  heroes  (Cecropis,  Pandionis^ 
Aegeis  recalled  the  storied  kings  of  Attica),  and,  therefore, 
contributed  to  the  idea  of  a  national  unity;  even  Ajax,  the 
eponym  of  the  tribe  Aeantis,  though  not  Attic,  was  famous^ 
as  an  ally  (Herod,  v.  66)  and  ranked  as  a  national  hero.  Each 
tribe  had  its  shrine  and  its  particular  hero-cult,  which,  however, 
was  free  from  local  assodation  and  the  dominance  of  particular 

'The  explanation  given  for  this  step  by  Herodotus  (v.  67)  is 
an  amusing  example  of  his  incapacity  as  a  critical  historian.  To 
compare  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  (see  below),  bent  on  humiliating  the 
Dorians  of  Si^on  by  giving  opprobrious  names  to  the  Dorian  tnbes, 
with  his  pfrandson,  whose  endeavour  was  to  elevate  the  very  persons 
'  whose  tribal  organization  he  replaced,  is  cleariy  absurd. 
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families.  This  national  idea  Cieisthenes  further  emphasized  by 
setting  up  in  the  market-place  at  Athens  a  statue  of  each  tribal 
hero. 

The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  the  deme.  Within 
each  tribe  he  grouped  ten  demes  (see  below),  each  of  which  had 
(i)  its  hero  and  its  chapel,  and  (2)  its  census<Iist  kept 
by  the  demarch.  The  demarch  (local  governor),  who 
was  elected  popularly  and  held  office  lor  one  year,  presided  over 
meetings  affecting  local  administration  and  the  provision  of 
crews  for  the  state-navy,  and  was  probably  under  a  system  of 
scrutiny  like  the  dokimasia  of  the  state-magistrates.  According 
to  the  Aristotelian  ConstUiUion  of  Athens,  Cieisthenes  further 
divided  Attica  into  three  districts.  Urban  and  Suburban,  Inland 
(Mesogaios),  and  Maritime  (Paralia)^  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  ten  triUyes;  each  tribe  had  three  trittyes  in  each 
of  these  districts.  The  problem  of  establishing  this  decimal 
system  in  connexion  with  the  demes  and  trittyes  is  insoluble. 
Herodotus  says  that  there  were  ten^  demes  to  each  tribe  (^^a 
ds  rds  0vXds) ;  but  each  tribe  was  composed  of  three  trittyes, 
one  in  each  of  the  three  districts.  Since  the  deme  was,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  electoral  unit,  it  is  clear  that  in  tribal  voting  the 
object  of  ending  the  old  threefold  schism  of  the  Plain,  the  Hill 
and  the  Shore  was  attained,  but  the  relation  of  deme  and  trittys 
is  obviously  of  an  unsymmetrical  kind.  The  Constitution  of 
Athens  says  nothing  of  the  ten-deme-to-each-tribe  arrangement, 
and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  demes 
originally  were  exactly  a  hundred  in  number.  We  know  the 
names  of  168  demes,  and  Polemon  (3rd  century  B.C.)  enumerated 
1 73.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  demes  did  originally  number 
exactly  a  hundred,  and  that  new  demes  were  added  as  the  popu*- 
lation  increased.  This  theory,  however,  presupposes  that  the 
demes  were  originally  equal  in  numbers.  In  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  this  was  certainly  not  the  case;  the  number  of  denies- 
men  in  some  cases  was  only  one  hundred  or  two  hundred, 
whereas  the  deme  Achamae  is  referred  to  as  a  "  great  part  "  of 
the  whole  state,  and  is  known  to  have  furnished  three  thousand 
hoplites.  The  theory  is  fundamentally  at  fault,  inasmuch  as 
it  regards  the  deme  as  consisting  of  all  those  resident  within 
its  borders.  In  point  of  fact  membership  was  hereditary,  not 
residential;  Demosthenes  "of  the  Paeanian  deme*'  might  live 
where  he  would  without  severing  his  deme  connexion.  Thus 
the  increase  of  population  could  be  no  reason  for  creating  new 
demes.  This  distinction  in  a  deme  between  demesmen  and 
residents  belonging  to  another  deme  (the  kyK&CTrjiJtkvoi),  who 
paid  a  deme-tax  for  their  privilege,  is  an  important  one.  It 
should  further  be  noted  that  the  demes  belonging  to  a  particular 
tribe  do  not,  as  a  fact,  appear  always  in  three  separate  groups; 
the  tribe  Aeantis  consisted  of  Phalerum  and  eleven  demes  in 
the  district  of  Marathon;  other  tribes  had  demes  in  five  or  six 
groups.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  problem  is 
insoluble  for  want  of  data.  Nor  are  we  better  equipped  to  settle 
the  relation  between  the  Cleisthenean  division  into  Urban, 
Maritime  and  Inland,  and  the  old  divisions  of  the  Plain,  the 
Shore  and  the  Upland  or  Hill.  The  "  Maritime  "  of  Cieisthenes 
and  the  old  "  Shore  "  are  certainly  not  coincident,  nor  is  the 
"  Inland  "  identical  with  the  "  Upland." 

Lastly,  it  has  been  asked  whether  we  are  to  believe  that 
Cieisthenes  invented  the  demes.  To  this  the  answer  is  in  the 
negative.  The  demes  were  undoubtedly  primitive  divisions  of 
Attica;  Herodotus  (ix.  73)  speaks  of  the  Dioscuri  as  ravaging 
the  demes  of  Decelea  (see  R.  W.  Macan  ad  loc.)  and  we  hear  of 
opposition  between  the  city  and  the  demes.  The  most  logical 
conclusion  perhaps  is  that  Cieisthenes,  while  he  did  create  the 
demes  which  Athens  itself  comprised,  did  not  create  the  country 
demes,  but  merely  gave  them  definition  as  political  divisions. 
Thus  the  city  itself  had  six  demes  in  five  different  tribes,  and  the 
other  five  tribes  were  represented  in  the  suburbs  and  the  Peiraeus. 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  Cleisthenean  system  there  was  one  great 
source  of  danger,  namely  that  the  residents  in  and  about  Athens 
must  always  have  had  more  weight  in  elections  than  those  in 

^  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  (Arist.  und  A  then,  pp.  149-150)  suggests 
5effax&,  "  in  ten  batche9/'  instead  of  d^ica. 


distant  demes.  '  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  the  city  was  responsible  for  the  unwisdom  of 
the  later  imperial  policy  and  the  Peloponnestan  war. 

A  second  problem  is  the  franchise  reform  of  Cieisthenes. 
Aristotle  in  the  PoliHcs  (iii.  2.  3 « 1275  b)  says  that  Cieisthenes 
created  new  citizens  by  enrolling  in  the  tribes  "  many  resident 
aliens  and  emancipated  slaves.''*  But  the  Aristotelian  Con* 
stitution  of  Athens  asserts  that  he  gave  ''citizenship  to  the 
masses."  These  two  statements  are  not  compatible.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  Cieisthenes  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
democrat,  and  it  would  have  been  no  bribe  to  the^^^J^aj. 
people  merely  to  confer  a  boon  on  aliens  and  slaves. 
Moreover,  a  revision  ol  the  dtizen-roU  (diapsepkismus)  had 
recently  taken  place  (after  the  end  of  the  tyranny)  and  a 
great  many  citizens  had  been  struck  off  the  roll  as  being  of 
impure  descent  (olr^  ykpa  fiij  KaJSapol).  This  class  had  existed 
from  the  time  of  Solon,  and,  through  fear  of  political  extinction 
by  the  oligarchs,  had  been  favourable  to  Peisistratus.  Cieis- 
thenes may  have  enfranchised  aliens  and  slaves,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  he  must  have  dealt  with  these  free  Athenians  who 
had  lost  their  rights.  Now  Isagoras  presumably  did  not  carry 
out  this  revision  of  the  roll  (diapsephismus);  as  "  the  firiend  ci 
the  t3rrants  "  (so  Ath,  Pol.  20;  by  Meyer,  Busolt  and  others 
contest  this)  he  would  not  have  struck  a  blow  at  a  class  which 
favoured  his  own  views.  A  reasonable  hypothesis  is  that 
Cieisthenes  was  the  originator  of  the  measure  of  expulsion,  and 
that  he  now  changed  his  policy,  and  strengthened  his  hold  on 
the  democracy  by  reinstating  the  disfranchised  in  much  larger 
numbers.  The  new  citizens,  whoever  they  were,  must,  of  course, 
have  been  enrolled  also  in  the  (hitherto  exclusive)  phratry  lists 
and  the  deme-rolls. 

The  Boulg  (g.c.)  was  reorganized  to  suit  the  new  tribal  arrange- 
ment, and  was  known  henceforward  as  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  fifty  from  each  tribe.  Its  exact  constitution  ^he 
is  unknown,  but  it  was  certainly  more  democratic  oouncff 
than  the  Solonian  Four  Hundred.  Further,  tht^^^ 
system  of  ten  tribes  led  in  course  of  time  to  the  con- 
struction of  boards  of  ten  to  deal  with  military  and  civil  affairs, 
e.g.  the  Strategi  (see  SxRAHEGtrs),  the  Apodectae,  and  others. 
Of  these  the  former  cannot  be  attributed  to  CIdsthenes,  but  on 
the  evidence  of  Androtion  it  is  certain  that  it  was  Cieisthenes 
who  replaced  the  Colacretae*  by  the  Apodectae  ("receivers"), 
who  were  controllers  and  auditors  of  the  finance  department, 
and,  before  the  council  in  the  council-chamber,  received  the 
revenues.  The  Colacretae,  who  had  done  this  work  before, 
remained  in  authority  over  the  internal  expenses  of  the  Pry- 
taneum.  A  further  change  which  followed  from  the  new  tribal 
system  was  the  reconstitution  of  the  army;  this,  however, 
probably  took  place  about  501  B.C.,  and  cannot  be  attributed 
directly  to  Cieisthenes.  It  has  been  said  that  the  deme  became 
the  local  political  unit,  replacing  the  naucrary  (q.v.).  But  the 
naucraries  still  supplied  the  fleet,  and  were  increased  in  number 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty;  if  each  naucrary  still  supplied  a  ship 
and  two  mounted  soldiers  as  befoi«,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that,  only  seventy  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Athens 
had  but  fifty  ships  and  a  hundred  horse.* 

The  device  of  ostracism  is  the  final  stone  in  the  Cleisthenean 
structure.  An  admirable  scheme  in  theory,  and,  at  first,  in 
practice,  it  deteriorated  in  the  5th  century  into  a  mere  party 

^  It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  other  translations  of  the 
difficult  phrase  ^kifovs  koI  MfXwi^  /leroUiovi. 

*  Colacretae  were  very  ancient  Athenian  magistrates;  either 
(i)  those  who  "  cut  up  the  joints  "  in  the  Pr>'taneum  (icwXo,  Kdpu)), 
or  (2)  those  who  "  collected  the  joints"  (KwXa,  6,ytLpcci)  which  were 
left  over  from  public  sacrifices,  and  consumed  in  the  Pf3rtaneum. 
These  officials  were  again  important  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
{Wasps,  693,  724;  Birds,  1541),  and  they  presided  over  the  payment 
of  the  dicasts  instituted  by  Pericles.  They  are  not  mentioned, 
though  they  may  have  existed,  after  403  B.C.  At  Sicyon  also 
magristrates  of  this  name  are  found. 

*  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  right  reading  of  the 
passage  is  Mxa  Ivir^t  instead  of  dito,  which  would  ^ve  a  cavalry  f6rce 
m  early  Athens  of  480,  a  reasonable  number  in  proportion  to  the 
total  fighting  strength. 
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weapon,  and  in  the  case  of  Hyperbolus  (417)  became  an 
absurdity. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noticed  that  Cleisthenes  was 

the  founder  of  the  Athens  which  we  know.    To  him  was  due 

the  spirit  of  nationality,  the  principle  of  liberty  duly 

mmmy,  apportioned  and  controlled  by  centralized  and  de- 
centralized administration,  which  prepared  the  ground  for  the 
rich  developments  of  the  Golden  Age  with  its  triumphs  of  art 
and  literature,  politics  and  philosophy.  It  was  Cleisthenes  who 
organized  the  structure  which,  for  a  long  time,  bore  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  Empire  against  impossible  odds,  the  structure 
which  the  very  different  genius  of  Pericles  was  able  to  beautify. 
He  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  unique  power  in  politics, 
literature  and  society  of  an  organized  public  opinion. 

Authorities. — Ancient:  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens  (ed. 
J.  E.  Sandys),  cc.  20-22.  41 ;  Herodotus  v.  63-73,  vi.  131 ;  Aristotle, 
Politics t  iii.  2, 3  ( « 1275  D,  for  franchise  reforms).  Modem:  Histories 
of  Greece  in  general,  especially  those  of  Grote  and  Curtius  (which, 
of  course,  lack  the  information  contained  in  the  Constitution  of 
Athens) t  and  J.  B.  Bury.  See  also  E.  Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Altertums 
(vol.  ii.);  G.  Busolt,  Griech,  Gesch,  (2nd  ed.,  1893  foil.);  Milchh6fer, 
"  Cher  die  Demenordnung  des  Kleisthenes  **  in  appendix  to  Abhand- 
lung  d,  BerU  Afcad.  (1892);  R.  Loeper  in  Athen,  Mitteil.  (1892), 


148;  U.  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Arist.  und  Athen.    See  alao 
BouLfi;  Ecclbsia;  Ostracism;  Naucrary;  Solon. 

2.  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  (c,  600-570),  grandfather  of  the 
above,  became  t3rrant  of  Sicyon  as  the  representative  of  the 
conquered  Ionian  section  of  the  inhabitants.  He  emphasized 
the  destruction  of  Dorian  predominance  by  giving  ridiculous 
epithets  to  their  tribal  units,  which  from  Hylleis,  Dymanes  and 
Pamphyli  become  Hyatae  (" Swine-men *'),  Choireatae  ("Pig- 
men  '*)  and  Oneatae  ('*  Ass-men  ")•  He  also  attacked  Dorian 
Argos,  and  suppressed  the  Homeric  *'  rhapsodists  "  who  sang 
the  exploits  of  Dorian  heroes.  He  championed,  the  cause  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  against  the  town  of  Crisa  (Cirrha)  in  the  Sacred 
War  {c.  590) .  Crisa  was  destroyed,  and  Delphi  became  one  of  the 
meeting-I^aces  of  the  old  amphlctyony  of  Anthela,  henceforward 
often  called  the  Delphic  amphictyony.  The  Pythian  games, 
largely  on  the  initiative  of  Cleisthenes,  were  re-established  with 
new  magnificence,  and  Cleisthenes  won  the  first  chariot  race  in 
582.  He  founded  Pythian  games  at  Sicyon,  and  possibly  built 
a  new  Sicyonian  treasury  at  Delphi.  His  power  was  so  great 
that  when  he  offered  his  daughter  Agariste  in  marriage,  some 
of  the  most  prominent  Greeks  sought  the  honour,  which  fell  upon 
Megades,  the  Alcmaeonid.  The  story  of  the  rival  wooers  with 
the  famous  retort,  **  Hippodeides  don't  care,"  is  told  in  Herod, 
vi.  125;  see  also  Herod,  v.  67  and  Thuc.  1. 18. 

Cleisthbnbs  is  also  the  name  of  an  Athenian,  pilloried  In*  Aristo- 
phanes (Clouds,  354 ;  Thesm.  574)  asa  fop  and  a  profligate.  (J .  M.  M.) 

CLEITARCHUS,  one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

son  of  Deinon,  also  an  historian,  was  possibly  a  native  of  Egypt, 

or  at  least  spent  a  considerable  time  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 

Lagus.    Quintilian  {InstU,  x.   i.  74)  credits  him  with  more 

ability  than  trustworthiness,  and  Cicero  (Brulus,  11)  accuses 

him  of  giving  a  fictitious  account  of  the  death  of  Themistocles. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  history  was  very  popular,  and 

much  used  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Justin  and 

Plutarch,  and  the  authors  of  the  Alexander  romances.    His 

unnattiral  and  exaggerated  style  became  proverbial. 

The  fragments,  some  thirty  in  number,  chiefly  preserved  in  Aelian 
and  Strabo,  will  be  found  in  C.  Mfiller's  Scriptotes  Rerum  Alexandri 
Magni  (in  the  Didot  Arrian,  1846) ;  monographs  by  C.  Raun,  De 
Clitarcho  Diodori,  Curtiiy  Justini  auctore  (1868),  and  F.  Reuss, 
"  Hellenistische  BeitrSge  "  in  Rhein.  Mus.  Ixiii.  (1908),  pp.  58-78. 

CLEITHRAL  (Gr.  KkeWpov,  an  enclosed  or  shut-up  place), 
an  architectural  term  applied  to  a  covered  Greek  temple,  in 
contradistinction  to  hypaethral,  which  designates  one  that  is 
uncovered;  the  roof  of  a  cleithral  temple  completely  covers  it. 

CLEITOR»  or  Clitor,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  that  part  of 
Arcadia  which  corresponds  to  the  modern  eparchy  of  Kalavryta 
in  the  nomos  of  Elis  and  Achaea.  It  stood  in  a  fertile  plain  to 
the  south  of  Mt  Chelmos,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Aroanian 


Mountains,  and  not  far  from  a  stream  of  its  own  name,  which 
joined  the  Aroanius,  or  Katzana.  In  the  neighbourhood  was 
a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  said  to  deprive  those  who 
drank  them  of  the  taste  for  wine.  The  town  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  Arcadia,  and  its  inhabitants  were  noted 
for  their  love  of  liberty.  It  extended  its  territory  over  several 
neighbouring  towns,  and  in  the  Theban  war  fought  against 
Orchomenus.  It  joined  the  other  Arcadian  cities  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Megalopolis.  As  a  member  of  the  Achaean  league  it 
was  besieged  by  the  Aetolians  in  220  B.C.,  and  was  on  several 
occasions  the  seat  of  the  federal  assemblies.  It  coined  money 
up  to  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus.  The  ruins,  which  bear 
the  common  name  of  Paleopoli,  or  Old  City,  are  still  to  be  seen 
about  3  m.  from  a  village  that  preserves  the  ancient  designation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  walls  which  enclose  an  area  of  about  a 
mile  and  several  of  the  semi-circular  towers  with  which  they 
were  strengthened  can  be  clearly  made  out;  and  there  are  also 
remains  of  three  Doric  temples  and  a  small  theatre. 

CLELAND,  WILUAM  (i66i?-i689),  'ScotUsh  poet  and 
soldier,  son  of  Thomas  Cleland,  gamekeeper  to  the  marquis  of 
Douglas,  was  born  about  1661.  He  was  probably  brought  up 
on  the  marquess  of  Douglas's  estate  in  Lanarkshire,  and  was 
educated  at  St  Andrews  University.  Immediately  on  leaving 
college  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  and  was  present 
at  Drumclog,  where,  says  Robert  Wodrow,  some  attributed  to 
Cleland  the  manoeuvre  which  led  to  the  victory.  He  also  fought 
at  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  and  his  brother  James  were  described 
in  a  royal  proclamation  of  the  i6th  of  June  1679  among  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents.  He  escaped  to  Holland,  but  in  1685 
was  again  in  Scotland  in  connexion  with  the  abortive  invasion 
of  the  earl  of  Argyll.  He  escaped  once  more,  to  return  in  1688 
as  agent  for  William  of  Orange.  He  was  app>ointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Cameronian  regiment  raised  from  the  minority 
of  the  western  Covenanters  who  consented  to  serve  under  William 
III.  The  Cameronians  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Dun- 
keld,  which  they  held  against  the  fierce  assault  pf  the  Highlanders 
on  the  26th  of  August.  The  repulse  of  the  Highlanders  before 
Dunkeld  ended  the  Jacobite  rising,  but  Cleland  fell  in  the  struggle. 
He  wrote  A  Collection  of  several  Poems  afid  Verses  composed 
upon 'various  occasions  (published  p)osthumously,  1697).  Of 
"  Hullo,  my  fancie,  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  "  only  the  last  nine 
stanzas  are  by  Cleland.  His  poems  have  small  literary  merit, 
and  are  written,  not  in  pure  Lowland  Scots,  but  in  English  with 
a  large  admixture  of  Scottish  words.  The  longest  and  most 
important  of  them  are  the  "  mock  poems  "  "  On  the  Expedition 
of  the  Highland  Host  who  came  to  destroy  the  western  shires 
in  winter  1678  "  and  **  On  the  clergie  when  they  met  to  consult 

about  taking  the  Test  in  the  year  1681." 

An  Exact  Narrative  of  the  Conflict  of  Dunkeld  .  .  .  collected  from 
several  officers  of  the  regiment  .  .  .  appeared  in  1689. 

CLEHATISt  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Ranun- 
cidaceae,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  species,  and  widely 
distributed.  It  Is  represented  in  England  by  Clematis  Vitalba, 
"  old  man's  beard  "  or  "  traveller's  joy,"  a  common  plant  on 
chalky  or  light  soil.  The  plants  are  slmibby  cHmbers  with  gener- 
ally compound  opposite  leaves,  the  stalk  of  which  is  sensitive 
to  contact  like  a  tendril,  becoming  twisted  round  suitable  objects 
and  thereby  giving  support  to  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  arranged 
in  axillary  or  terminal  clusters;  they  have  no  petals,  but  white 
or  coloured,  often  very  large  sepals,  and  an  indefinite  number 
of  stamens  and  carpels.  They  contain  no.  honey,  and  are  visited 
by  insects  for  the  sake  of  the  pollen,  which  is  plentiful.  The  fruit 
is  a  head  of  achenes,  each  bearing  the  long-bearded  persistent 
style,  suggesting  the  popular  name.  This  feathery  style  is  an 
important  agent  in  the  distribution  of  the  seed  by  means  of  the 
wind.  Several  of  the  species,  e^>eciaUy  the  large-flowered  ones, 
are  favourite  garden  plants,  well  adapted  for  covering  trellises 
or  walls,  or  trailing  over  the  ground.  Many  garden  forms  have 
been  produced  by  hybridization;  among  the  best  known  is 
C.  Jackmanniy  due  to  Mr  George  Jackman  of  Woking. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  The  Clematis  as  a 
Garden  Flower,  by  Thos.  Moore  and  George  Jackman.  See  also 
G.  Nicholson,  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  i.  (1885)  and  Supplements. 
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CLEMENCEAU— CLEMENT 


CLEMENCEAU,  GEORGES  (1841-  ),  French  statesman, 
was  born  at  Mouilleron-en-Pareds,  Vendue,  on  the  28th  of 
September  1841.  Having  adopted  medicine  as  his  profession, 
he  settled  in  1869  in  Montmartre;  and  after  the  revolution  of 
1870  he  had  become  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  nominated 
mayor  of  the  i8th  arrondissement  of  Paris  (Montmartre) — an 
unruly  district  over  which  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  preside. 
On  the  8th  of  February  18  71  he  was  elected  as  a  Radical  to  the 
National  Assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  voted 
against  the  peace  preliminaries.  The  execution,  or  rather 
murder,  of  Generals  Lecomte  and  C16ment  Thomas  by  the 
communists  on  i8th  March,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  prevent, 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  central  committee  sitting 
at  the  h6tel  de  ville,  and  they  ordered  his  arrest,  but  he  escaped; 
he  was  accused,  however,  by  various  witnesses,  at  the  subsequent 
trial  of  the  murderers  (November  29th),  of  not  having  intervened 
when  he  might  have  done,  and  though  he  was  cleared  of  this 
charge  it  led  to  a  duel,  for  his  share  in  which  he  was  prosecuted 
and  sentenced  to  a  ffiie  and  a  fortnight's  imprisonment. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  20th  of  March  1871,  he  had  introduced 
in  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles,  on  behalf  of  his  Radical 
colleagues,  the  bUl  establishing  a  Paris  municipal  council  of 
eighty  members;  but  he  was  not  returned  himself  at  the  elections 
of  the  26th  of  March.  He  tried  with  the  other  Paris  mayors  to 
mediate  between  Versailles  and  the  h6tel  de  ville,  but  failed, 
and  accordingly  resigned  his  mayoralty  and  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  and  temporarily  gave  up  politics;  but  he  was  elected 
to  the  Paris  municipal  council  on  the  23rd  of  July  187 1  for  the 
Clignancourt  quartier,  and  retained  his  seat  till  1876,  passing 
through  the  offices  of  secretary  and  vice-president,  and  becoming 
president  in  1875.  In  1876  he  stood  again  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  was  elected  for  the  1 8 th  arrondissement.  He  joined 
the  Extreme  Left,  and  his  energy  and  mordant  eloquence 
speedily  made  him  the  leader  of  the  Radical  section.  In  1877, 
after  the  Seize  Mai  (see  France:  History),  he  was  one  of  the 
republican  majority  who  denounced  the  Broglie  ministry,  and 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  resisting  the  anti-republican  policy 
of  which  the  Seize  Mai  incident  was  a  symptom,  his  demand 
in  1879  for  the  indictment  of  the  Broglie  ministry  bringing  him 
into  particular  prominence.  In  1880  he  started  his  newspaper, 
La  Justice,  which  became  the  principal  organ  of  Parisian  Radical- 
ism; and  from  this  time  onwards  throughout  M.  Gr6vy's 
presidency  his  reputation  as  a  political  critic,  and  as  a  destroyer 
of  ministries  who  yet  would  not  take  office  himself,  rapidly  grew. 
He  led  the  Extreme  Left  in  the  Chamber.  He  was  an  active 
opponent  of  M.  Jules  Ferry's  colonial  policy  and  of  the  Oppor- 
tunist party,  and  in  1885  it  was  his  use  of  the  Tongking  disaster 
which  principally  determined  the  fall  of  the  Ferry  cabinet. 
At  the  elections  of  1885  he  advocated  a  strong  Radical  pro- 
gramme, and  was  returned  both  for  his  old  seat  in  Paris  and  for 
the  Var,  selecting  the  latter.  Refusing  to  form  a  ministiy  to 
replace  the  one  he  had  overthrown,  he  supported  the  Right  in 
keeping  M.  Freydnet  in  power  in  1886,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  inclusion  of  General  Botdanger  in  the  Freycinet  cabinet 
as  war  minister.  When  Boulanger  (g.v.)  showed  himself  as  an 
ambitious  pretender,  Clemenceau  withdrew  his  support  and 
became  a  vigorous  combatant  against  the  Boulangist  movement, 
though  the  Radical  press  and  a  section  of  the  party  continued 
to  i>atronize  the  general. 

By  his  exposure  of  the  Wilson  scandal,  and  by  his  personal 
plain  speaking,  M.  Clemenceau  contributed  largely  to  M.  Gr6vy's 
resignation  of  the  presidency  in  1887,  having  himself  declined 
Gr6vy's  request  to  form  a  cabinet  on  the  downfall  of  that  of 
M.  Rouvier;  and  he  was  primarily  responsible,  by  advising 
his  followers  to  vote  neither  for  Floquet,  Ferry  nor  Freycinet, 
for  the  election  of  an  "outsider"  as  president  in  M.  Carnot. 
He  had  arrived,  however,  at  the  height  of  his  influence,  and 
several  factors  now  contributed  to  his  decline.  The  split  in  the 
Radical  party  over  Boulangism  weakened  his  hands,  and  its 
collapse  made  his  help  unnecessary  to  the  moderate  republicans. 
A  further  misfortune  occurred  in  the  Panama  affair,  Clemenceau's 
relations  with  Cornelius  Herz  leading  to  his  being  involved 


in  the  general  suspicion;  and,  though  he  remained  the  leading 
spokesman  of  French  Radicalism,  his  hostility  to  the  Russian 
alliance  so  increased  his  impopularity  that  in  the  election  for 
1893  he  was  defeated  for  the  Chamber,  after  having  sat  in  it 
continuously  since  1876.  After  his  defeat  for  the  Chamber, 
M.  Clemenceau  confined  his  political  activities  to  journalism, 
his  career  being  further  overclouded — so  far  as  any  immediate 
possibility  of  regaining  his  old  ascendancy  was  concerned — by 
the  long-drawn-out  Dreyfus  case,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
and  honourable  part  as  a  supporter  of  M.  Zola  and  an  opponent 
of  the  anti-Semitic  and  Nationalist  campaign.  In  1900  he 
withdrew  from  La  Justice  to  found  a  weekly  review,  Le  Bloc, 
which  lasted  until  March  1902.  On  the  6th  of  April  1902  he 
was  elected  senator  for  the  Var,  although  he  had  previously 
continually  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Senate.  He  sat 
with  the  Socialist  Radicals,  and  vigorously  supported  the 
Combes  ministry.  In  Jime  1903  he  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  journal  UAurore,  which  he  had  founded.  In  it  he  led  the 
campaign  for  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State. 

In  March  1906  the  fall  of  the  Rouvier  ministry,  owing  to  the 
riots  provoked  by  the  inventories  of  church  property,  at  last 
brought  Clemenceau  to  power  as  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
Sarrien  cabinet.  The  strike  of  miners  in  the  Pas  de  Calais 
after  the  disaster  at  Courrieres,  leading  to  the  threat  -of  disorder 
on  the  ist  of  May  1906,  obliged  him  to  employ  the  military; 
and  his  attitude  in  the  matter  alienated  the  Socialist  party, 
from  which  he  definitely  broke  in  his  notable  reply  in  the  Chamber 
to  Jean  Jaur^  in  June  1906.  This  speech  marked  him  out  as 
the  strong  man  of  the  day  in  French  politics;  and  when  the 
Sarrien  ministry  resigned  in  October,  he  became  premier.  During 
1907  and  1908  his  premiership  was  notable  for  the  way  in  which 
the  new  entente  vnth  England  was  cemented,  and  for  the  successful 
part  which  France  played  in  European  politics,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties with  Germany  and  attacks  by  the  Socialist  party  in 
connexion  with  Morocco  (see  France:  History).  But  on  July 
20th,  1909,  he  was  defeated  in  a  discussion  in  the  Chamber  on 
the  state  of  the  navy,  in  which  bitter  words  were  exchanged 
between  him  and  Delcass6;  and  he  at  once  resigned,  being 
succeeded  as  premier  by  M.  Briand,  with  a  reconstructed 
cabinet. 

CLEMENCfN,  DIBGO  (1765-1834),  Spanish  scholar  and 
politician,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  September  1765,  at  Murda, 
and  was  educated  there  at  the  Colegio  de  San  Fulgendo. 
Abandoning  his  intention  of  taking  orders,  he  found  emplo3anent 
at  Madrid  in  1788  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  countess-duchess 
de  Benavente,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  archaeology. 
In  1807  he  became  editor  of  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  condemned  to  death  by  Murat  for  publishing 
a  patriotic  article;  he  fied  to  Cadiz,  and  under  the  Junta  Central 
held  various  posts  from  which  he  was  dismissed  by  the  reac- 
tionary government  of  18 14.  During  the  liberal  regime  of 
1820-1823  Clemendn  took  office  as  colonial  ndnister,  was  exiled 
till  1827,  and  in  1833  published  the  first  volume  of  his  edition 
(1833-1839)  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  merits  were  recognized  by  his 
appointment  as  royal  librarian,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
triumph:  he  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1834.  His  commentary 
on  Don  Quixote  owes  something  to  John  Bowie,  and  is  disfigured 
by  a  patronizing,  carping  spirit;  nevertheless  it  is  the  most 
valuable  work  of  its  kind,  and  is  still  unsuperseded.  Clemendn 
is  also  the  author  of  an  interesting  Elogio  de  la  reina  Isabel  la 
Catdlica,  published  as  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Memorias  of  the 
Spanish  Academy  of  History,  to  which  body  he  was  elected 
on  the  12  th  of  September  1800. 

CLEMENT  (Lat.  Clemens,  Le.  merciful;  Gr.  KXi^m^),  the 
name  of  fourteen  popes  and  two  anti-popes. 

Clement  I.,  generally  known  as  Clement  of  Rome,  or  Clemens 
RoMANTJS  {fior.  c.  A.D.  96),  was  one  of  the  "Apostolic  Fathers," 
and  in  the  lists  of  bishops  of  Rome  is  given  the  third  or  fourth 
place — Peter,  Linus,  (Anencletus) ,  Clement.  There  is  no  ground 
for  identifying  him  with  the  Clement  of  Phil.  iv.  3.  He  may 
have  been  a  freedman  of  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  who  was  consul 
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with  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Domitian,  in  a.d.  95.  A  9th- 
century  tradition  says  he  was  martyred  in  the  Crimea  in  102; 
earlier  authorities  say  he  died  a  natural  death;  he  is  com- 
memorated on  the  23rd  of  November. 

In  The  Shepherd  of  Hertnas  (q.v.)  (Vis.  ii.  iv.  5)  mention  is 
made  of  one  Clement  whose  office  it  is  to  commtmicate  with  other 
churches,  and  this  function  agrees  well  with  what  we  find  in 
the  letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth  by  which  Clement  is  best 
known.  Whilst  being  on  our  guard  against  reading  later  ideas 
into  the  title  "  bishop  "  as  applied  to  Clement,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief  personalities  in  the  Christian 
community  at  Rome,  where  since  the  time  of  Paid  the  separate 
house  congregations  (Rom.  xvi.)  had  been  united  into  one 
church  officered  by  presbyters  and  deacons  (Clem.  40-42). 
The  letter  in  question  was  occasioned  by  a  dispute  in  the  church 
of  Corinth,  which  had  led  to  the  ejection  of  several  presbyters 
from  their  office.  It  does  not  contain  Clement's  name,  but  is 
addressed  by  "  the  Church  of  God  which  sojoumeth  in  Rome  to 
the  Church  of  God  which  sojoumeth  in  Corinth."  But  there  is 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  universal  tradition  which  ascribes 
it  to  Clement,  or  the  generally  accepted  date,  c.  a.d.  96.  No 
claim  is  made  by  the  Roman  Church  to  interfere  on  any  ground 
of  superior  rank;  yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  earliest 
document  outside  the  canon  which  we  can  securely  date,  the 
church  in  the  imperial  dty  comes  forward  as  a  peacemaker  to 
compose  the  troubles  of  a  church  in  Greece.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  cause  of  the  discontent;  no  moral  ofEence  is  charged 
against  the  presbyters,  and  their  dismissal  is  regarded  by 
Clement  as  high-handed  and  unjustifiable,  and  as  a  revolt  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  community  against  the  elder. 
After  a  laudatory  account  of  the  past  conduct  of  the  Corinthian 
Church,  he  enters  upon  a  denunciation  of  vices  and  a  praise  of 
virtues,  and  illustrates  his  various  topics  by  copious  citations 
from  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  Thus  he  paves  the  way 
for  his  tardy  rebuke  of  present  disorders,  which  he  reserves  until 
two-thirds  of  his  epistle  is  completed.  Clement  is  exceedingly 
disciursive,  and  his  letter  reaches  twice  the  length  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Many  of  his  general  exhortations  are  but  very 
indirectly  connected  with  the  practical  issue  to  which  the  epistle 
is  directed,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  drawing  largely 
upon  the  homiletical  material  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
edify  his  fellow-Christians  at  Rome. 

This  view  receives  some  support  from  the  long  liturgical 
prayer  at  the  close,  which  almost  certainly  represents  the 
intercession  used  in  the  Roman  eucharists.  But  we  must  not 
allow  such  a  theory  to  blind  us  to  the  true  wisdom  with  which 
the  writer  defers  his  censure.  He  knows  that  the  roots  of  the 
quarrel  lie  in  a  wrong  condition  of  the  church's  life.  His  general 
exhortations,  courteously  expressed  in  the  first  person  plural, 
are  directed  towards  a  wide  reformation  of  manners.  If  the 
wrong  spirit  can  be  exorcised,  there  is  hope  that  the  quarrel  will 
end  in  a  general  desire  for  reconciliation.  The  most  permanent 
interest  of  the  epistle  lies  in  the  conception  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Christian  ministry  rests  according  to  the  view  of  a 
prominent  teacher  before  the  ist  century  has  closed.  The 
orderliness  of  nature  is  appealed  to  as  expressing  the  mind  of  its 
Creator.  The  orderliness  of  Old  Testament  worship  bears  a  like 
witness;  everything  is  duly  fixed  by  God;  high  priests,  priests 
and  Levites,  and  the  people  in  the  people's  place.  Similarly 
in  the  Christian  dispensation  all  is  in  order  due.  ''  The  apostles 
preached  the  gospel  to  us  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Jesus 
Christ  was  sent  from  God.  Christ  then  is  from  God,  and  the 
apostles  from  Christ.  .  .  .  They  appointed  their  first-fruits, 
having  tested  them  by  the  Spirit,  as  bishops  and  deacons  of  those 
who  should  believe.  .  .  .  Our  apostles  knew  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  strife  about  the  name  of  the 
bishop's  office.  For  this  cause  therefore,  having  received 
perfect  foreknowledge,  they  appointed  the  aforesaid,  and  after- 
wards gave  a  further  injunction  {h-ivoniiv  has  now  the  further 
evidence  of  the  Latin  legem)  that,  if  these  should  fall  asleep, 
other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their  ministry.  .  .  . 
It  wUl  be  no  small  sin  in  us  if  we  eject  from  the  bishop's 


office  those  who  have  offered  the  gifts  blamelessly  and  holHy  " 
(cc.  xlii.  xliv.). 

Clement's  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  points  to  his 
being  a  Christian  of  long  standing  rather  than  a  recent  convert. 
We  learn  from  his  letter  (i.  7)  that  the  church  at  Rome,  though 
suffering  persecution,  was  firmly  held  together  by  faith  and  love, 
and  was  exhibiting  its  unity  in  an  orderly  worship.  The  epistle 
was  publicly  read  from  time  to  time  at  Corinth,  and  by  the  4th 
century  this  usage  had  spread  to  other  churches.  We  even  find 
it  attached  to  the  famous  Alexandrian  MS.  (Codex  A)  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  this  does  not  imply  that  it  ever  reached  canonical 
rank.  For  the  mass  of  early  Christian  literature  that  was  gradu- 
ally attached  to  his  name  see  Clementine  Litesatuke. 

The  epistle  was  published  in  1633  by  Patrick  Young  from  Cod. 
Alexandrinus,  in  which  a  leaf  near  the  end  was  missing,  so  that 
the  great  prayer  (cc.  Iv.-lxiv.)  remained  unknown.  In  1875  (six 
years  after  J.  &.  Lightfoot's  first  edition)  Bryennius  (q.v,)  published 
a  complete  text  from  the  MS.  in  Constantinople  (dated  1055),  from 
which  in  1883  he  gave  us  the  Didache.  In  18^6  R.  L.  Bensly  found  a 
complete  S;^iac  text  in  a  MS.  recently  obtained  by  the  Universitv 
libraury  at  Cambridge.  Lightfoot  made  use  of  these  new  materials 
in  an  Appendix  ^1877);  his  second  edition,  on  which  he  had  been 
at  work  at  the  time  of  his  death,  came  out  in  1890.  This  must 
remain  the  standard  edition,  notwithstanding  Dom  Morin's  most 
interesting  discovery  of  a  Latin  version  (1894),  which  was  prob- 
ably made  in  the  3rd  century,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
authorities  for  the  text.  Its  evidence  is  used  in  a  small  edition  of 
the  epistle  by  R.  Knopf  (Leipzig,  1899).  See  also  W.  Wrede,  Unter- 
suchungen  zum  ersten  Clemenshriefi  1 89 1 ),  and  the  other  literature  cited 
in  Herzog-Hauck's  ReaUncykhpddie,  vol.  iv.    (A.  J.  G. ;  J.  A.  R.) 

Clement  II.  (Suidger)  became  pope  on  the  25th  of  December 

1046.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  Saxon  family,  was  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, and  chancellor  to  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  papacy  upon  the  abdication 
of  Gregory  VI.  He  was  the  first  pope  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  power  of  the  German  emperors,  but  his  short  pontificate  was 
only  signalized  by  the  convocation  of  a  council  in  which  decrees 
were  enacted  against  simony.     He  died  on  the  9th  of  October 

1047,  and  was  buried  at  Bamberg.  (L.  D.*) 
Clement    III.    (Paolo    Scolari),  pop)e  from  11 87  to  1191,  a 

Roman,  was  made  cardinal  bishop  of  Palestrina  by  Alexander  III. 
in  1180  or  1 181.  On  the  19th  of  December  1187  he  was  chosen 
at  Pisa  to  succeed  Gregory  VIII,  On  the  31st  of  May  11 88  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  which  removed  difficulties 
of  long  standing,  and  in  April  1 189  he  made  peace  with  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  Barbarossa.  He  settled  a  controversy  with  William 
of  Scotland  concerning  the  choice  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
and  on  the  13th  of  March  1188  removed  the  Scottish  church  from 
imder  the  legatine  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  thus 
making  it  independent  of  all  save  Rome.  In  spite  of  his  con- 
ciliatory policy,  Clement  angered  Henry  VI.  of  Germany  by 
bestowing  Sicily  on  Tancred.  The  crisis  was  acute  when  the 
pope  died,  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  March  1191. 

See  "  Epistolae  et  Privilegia,**  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologiae  cursus 
computus,  torn.  204  (Paris,  1853),  1253  ff. ;  additional  material  in 
Neues  Archiv  fUr  die  dltere  deuische  Geschichiskunde,  2.  219;  6.  293; 
14.  178-182;  P.  Jaff^,  Regesta  PotUificum  Romanorum,  torn.  2 
(2nd  edition,  Leipzig,  1888),  535  ff.  (W.  W.  R.*) 

Clement  IV.  (Gui  Foulques),  pope  from  1265  to  1268,  son  of 
a  successful  lawyer  and  judge,  was  bom  at  St  Gilles-sur-Rh6ne. 
He  studied  law,  and  became  a  valued  adviser  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France.  He  married,  and  was  the  father  of  two  daughters,  but 
after  the  death  of  his  wife  took  orders.  In  1257  he  became 
bishop  of  Le  Puy;  in  1259  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  1261  Urban  IV.  created 
him  cardinal  bishop  of  Sabina.  He  was  appointed  legate  in 
England  on  the  22nd  of  November  1263,  and  before  his  return 
was  elected  pope  at  Perugia  on  the  5th  of  February  1265.  On 
the  26th  of  February  he  invested  Charles  of  Anjou  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sidly;  but  subsequently  he  came  into  conflict  with 
Charles,  especially  after  the  death  of  Manfred  in  February  1266. 
To  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  Charles  he  opposed  a  generous 
humanity.  When  Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen, 
appeared  in  Italy  the  pope  excommunicated  him  and  his  sup- 
porters, but  it  is  improbable  that  he  was  in  the  remotest  degree 
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responsible  for  his  execution.  At  Viterbo,  where  he  spent  most 
of  his  pontificate,  Clement  died  on  the  29th  of  November  1268, 
leaving  a  name  unsullied  by  nepotism.  As  the  benefactor  and 
protector  of  Roger  Bacon  he  has  a  special  title  to  the  gratitude 
of  posterity. 

See  A.  Potthast,  Regesta  Pontificum  Romanarumy  vol.  ii.  (Berlin, 
1875),  154^  ff-;  £•  Jordan,  Les  RSgistres  de  Clement  IV  (Paris,  1803 
ff.) ;  Herzoe-Hauck,  Realencyklopdaie  (3rd  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  Leipzig,  1898), 
144  f.;  J.  Heidemann,  Papst  Clemens  IV.,  /.  Teil:  Das  Vcrlehen 
des  Papstes  und  sein  Legalionsregister^KirchenfeschicMiche  Studien, 
herausgegeben  von  Kndpfier,  dec,  6.  Band,  4.  Heft  (MOnster,  1903), 
reprints  Processus  legattonis  in  Angliam,  (W.  W.  R.*) 

Clement  V.  (Bertrand  de  Gouth),  pope  from  1305  to  13 14,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  Gascon  family  about  1264.  After  studying  the 
arts  at  Toulouse  and  law  at  Orleans  and  Bologna,  he  became 
a  canon  at  Bordeaux  and  then  vicar-general  to  his  brother  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  in  1294  was  created  cardinal  bishop 
of  Albano.  Bertrand  was  made  a  chaplain  to  Boniface  VIII., 
who  in  1295  nominated  him  bishop  of  Cominges  (Haute  Garonne), 
and  in  1299  translated  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux. 
Because  he  attended  the  synod  at  Rome  in  1302  in  the  con- 
troversy between  France  and  the  Pope,  he  was  considered  a 
supporter  of  Boniface  VIII.,  yet  was  by  no  means  imfavoiurably 
regarded  at  the  French  court.  At  Perugia  on  the  5th  of  June 
1305  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Benedict  XI.;  the  cardinals 
by  a  vote  of  ten  to  five  electing  one  neither  an  Italian  nor  a 
cardinal,  in  order  to  end  a  conclave  which  had  lasted  eleven 
months.  The  chronicler  Villani  relates  that  Bertrand  owed  his 
election  to  a  secret  agreement  with  Philip  IV.,  made  at  St  Jean 
d'Ang61y  in  Saintonge;  this  may  be  dismissed  as  gossip,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  future  pope  had  to  accept  certain  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  cardinals.  At  Bordeaux  Bertrand  was 
formally  notified  of  his  election  and  urged  to  come  to  Italy; 
but  he  caused  his  coronation  to  take  place  at  Lyons  on  the  14th 
of  November  1305.  From  the  beginning  Clement  V.  was  sub- 
servient to  French  interests.  Among  his  first  acts  was  the 
creation  of  nine  French  cardinals.  Early  in  1306  he  modified 
or  explained  away  those  features  of  the  bulls  Clericis  Laicos 
and  Unam  sanctam  which  were  particularly  offensive  to  the 
king.  Most  of  the  year  1306  he  spent  at  Bordeaux  because  of 
ill-health;  subsequently  he  resided  at  Poitiers  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  March  1309  the  entire  papal  court  settled  at  Avignon, 
an  imperial  fief  held  by  the  king  of  Sicily.  Thus  began  the 
seventy  years  "  Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Church."  On  the 
13th  of  October  1307  came  the  arrest  of  aJl  the  Knights  Templar 
in  France,  the  breaking  of  a  storm  conjured  up  by  royal  jealousy 
and  greed.  From  the  very  day  of  Clement's  coronation  the 
king  had  charged  the  Templars  with  heresy,  immorality  and 
abuses,  and  the  scruples  of  the  weak  pope  were  at  length  over- 
come by  apprehension  lest  the  State  shoidd  not  wait  for  the 
Church,  but  should  proceed  independently  against  the  alleged 
heretics,  as  well  as  by  the  royal  threats  of  pressing  the  accusation 
of  heresy  against  the  late  Boniface  VIII.  In  pursuance  of  the 
king's  wishes  Clement  summoned  the  council  of  Vienne  (see 
ViENNE,  Council  of),  which  was  (unable  to  conclude  that  the 
Templars  were  guilty  of  heresy.  Tlie  pope  abolished  the  order, 
however,  as  it  seemed  to  be  in  bad  repute  and  had  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Its  French  estates  were  granted  to  the  Hospitallers, 
but  actually  Philip  IV.  held  them  until  his  death. 

In  his  relations  to  the  Empire  Clement  was  an  opportimist. 
He  refused  to  use  his  full  influence  in  favour  of  the  candidacy 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  Philip  IV.,  lest  France  became 
too  powerful;  and  recognized  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  whom 
his  representatives  crowned  emperor  at  the  Lateran  in  13 12. 
When  Henry,  however,  came  into  conflict  with  Robert  of  Naples, 
Clement  supported  Robert  and  threatened  the  emperor  with 
ban  and  interdict.  But  the  crisis  passed  with  the  unexpected 
death  of  Henry,  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  pope  on  the  20th 
of  April  13 14  at  Roquemaure-siu--Rhdne.  Though  the  sale  of 
offices  and  oppressive  taxation  which  disgraced  his  pontificate 
may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  desperate  condition  of  the  papal 
finances  and  by  his  saving  up  gold  for  a  crusade,  nevertheless 
he  indulged  in  unbecoming  pomp.    Showing  favouritism  toward 


his  family  and  his  nation,  he  brought  untold  disaster  on  the 
Church. 
Bibliography — See  "  Clementis  V.  .  .  .  et  aliorum  epistolae," 


Rabanis,  Climent  V  et  Philippe  le  Bel.  Suwie  du  joitmal  de  la  visile 
pastorale  de  Bertrand  de  Got  dans  la  province  eccUsiasiique  de  Bordeaux 
en  1704  et  1^0$  (Paris,  1858) ;  "  Clementis  Papae  V.  Constitutiones,** 
in  Corpus  Juris  Canonict,  ed.  Aemilius  Friedberg,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig, 
1881),  1 125-1200;  P.  B.  Gams,  Series  Episcoporum  Ecdesiae 
Catholicae  (Regensburg,  1873);  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchenlexikon, 
vol.  iii.  (2nd  ed.,  Freiburg,  1884),  462-47^;  JUgestum  Clementis 
Papae  V.  ex  Vaticanis  archetypis  cura  et  studio  monachorum  ord.  Ben. 
(Rome,  1885-18Q2),  9  vols,  and  appendbc;  J.  Gmelin,  Schuld  oder 
Unschuld  des  Templerordens  (Stuttgart,  1893) ;  Gachon,  Pi^es  relatijs 
au  dSbat  du  pape  CUment  V  aoec  Vempireur  Henri  VII  (MontpelUer, 
189^) ; Lacoste,  Nouvelles £tudes  sur  CUmentV(i896) :  Herzog-Hauck, 
Reaiencvklopddie,  vol.  iv.  (3rd  ed.,  Leipz^r,  1898),  144  f.;  J.  Loserth, 
Gesckicnte  des  spdteren  Mittelalters  (Munich,  1903) ;  and  A.  Eitel,  Der 
Kirchenstaat  unter  Klemens  V.  (Berlin,  1907).  (W.  W.  R.*) 

Clement  VI.  (Pierre  Roger),  pope  from  the  7th  of  May  1342 
to  the  6th  of  December  1352,  was  bom  at  Maumont  in  Limousin 
in  1 291,  the  son  of  the  wealthy  lord  of  Rosieres,  entered  the 
Benedictine  order  as  a  boy,  studied  at  Paris,  and  became  suc- 
cessively prior  of  St  Baudil,  abbot  of  F6camp,  bishop  of  Arras, 
chancellor  of  France,  archbishop  of  Sens  and  archbishop  of 
Rouen.  He  was  made  cardinal-priest  of  Sti  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo 
and  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Avignon  by  Benedict  Xn. 
in  1338,  and  four  years  later  succeeded  him  as  pope.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Avignon  despite  the  arguments  of  envoys 
and  the  verses  of  Petrarch,  but  threw  a  sop  to  the  Romans  by 
reducing  the  Jubilee  term  from  one  htmdred  years  to  fifty.  He 
appointed  Cola  di  Rienzo  to  a  civil  position  at  Rome,  and, 
although  at  first  approving  the  establishment  of  the  tribunate, 
he  later  sent  a  legate  who  excommimicated  Rienzo  and,  with 
the  help  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  drove  him  from  the  dty 
(December  1347).  Clement  continued  the  struggle  of  his  pre- 
decessors with  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  excommunicating 
him  after  protracted  negotiations  on  the  13th  of  April  1346, 
and  directing  the  election  of  Charles  of  Moravia,  who  received 
general  recognition  after  the  death  of  Louis  in  October  1347, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  schism  which  had  long  divided  Germany. 
Clement  proclaimed  a  crusade  in  1343,  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished beyond  a  naval  attack  on  Smyrna  (29th  of  October  1344). 
He  also  carried  on  fruitless  negotiations  for  church  unity  with 
the  Armenians  and  with  the  Greek  emperor,  John  Cantacuzenus. 
He  tried  to  end  the  Hundred  Years'  War  between  England  and 
France,  but  secured  only  a  temporary  truce.  He  excommuni- 
cated Casimir  of  Poland  for  marital  infidelity  and  forced  him  to 
do  penance.  He  successfully  resisted  encroachments  on  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  by  the  kings  of  England,  Castile  and  Aragon. 
He  made  Prague  an  archbishopric  in  1344,  and  three  years  later 
founded  the  university  there.  During  the  disastrous  plague  of 
i347"i348  Clement  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  distress, 
and  condemned  the  Flagellants  and  Jew-baiters.  He  tried 
Queen  Joanna  of  Naples  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  and 
acquitted  her.  He  secured  fuU  ownership  of  the  county  of 
Avignon  through  purchase  from  Queen  Joanna  (9th  of  June  1348) 
and  renunciation  of  feudal  claims  by  Charles  IV.  of  France,  and 
considerably  enlarged  the  papal  palace  in  that  city.  To  supply 
money  for  his  many  undertakings  Clement  revived  the  practice 
of  selling  reservations  and  expectancies,  which  had  been  abolished 
by  his  predecessor.  Oppressive  taxation  and  unblushing 
nepotism  were  Clement's  great  faults.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  famed  for  his  engaging  manners,  eloquence  and  theological 
learning.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1352,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Auvergne,  but  his  tomb  was  destroyed 
by  Calvinists  in  1562.    His  successor  was  Innocent  VI. 

The  chief  sources  for  the  life  of  Clement  VL  are  in  Baluzius,  Vit<ie 
Pap,  Avenion.,  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1693};  E.  Werunsky,  Excerpta  ex 
registris  Clementis  VI.  et  Innocenltt  VI.  (Innsbruck,  1885);  and 
F.  Cerasoli,  Clemente  VI.  e  Giovanni  I.  di  Napdli — Documenti 
inedite  delV  Archivio  Vaticano  (1896,  &c.). 

See  L.  Pastor,  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.,  trans,  by  F.  I.  Antrobus 
(London,  1899);  F.  Gregorovius,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  vi. 
trans,  by  MrsG.  W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1902) ;  J.  B.Christophe, 
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Histoire  de  la  papauU  ^ndarU  le  XI V*  sihle^  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1853) «'  ^Iso 
article  by  L.  KUpper  m  the  Kirchenlexikon  (2nd  ed.)*  (C*  HT  Ha.) 

Clement  Vn.  (Robert  of  Geneva),  (d.  1394),  antlpope,  brother 
of  Peter,  count  of  Genevois,  was  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  After  occupying  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Th6rouanne  and  C^mbrai,  he  attained  to  the 
cardinalate  at  an  early  age.  In  1377,  as  legate  of  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  in  the  Romagna,  he  directed,  or  rather  assisted  in,  the 
savage  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena 
against  the  papal  authority.  In  the  following  year  he  took  part 
in  the  election  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  at  Rome,  and  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  express  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  that  tumultuous 
election.  After  withdrawing  to  Fondi  to  reconsider  the  election, 
the  cardinals  finally  resolved  to  regard  Urban  as  an  intruder 
and  the  Holy  See  as  still  vacant,  and  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
was  given  in  favour  of  Robert  of  Geneva  (20th  of  September 
137S),  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  Thus  originated  the 
Great  Schism  of  the  West. 

To  his  high  connexions  and  his  adroitness,  as  well  as  to  the 
gross  mistakes  of  his  rival,  Clement  owed  the  immediate  support 
of  (Jueen  Joanna  of  Naples  and  of  several  of  the  Italian  barons; 
and  the  king  of  France,  (Ilharles  V.,  who  seems  to  have  been 
sounded  beforehand  on  the  choice  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  soon 
became  his  warmest  protector.  Clement  eventually  succeeded 
in  winning  to  his  cause  Scotland,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  a 
great  part  of  the  Latin  East,  and  Flanders.  He  Bad  adherents, 
besides,  scattered  through  Germany,  while  Portugal  on  two 
occasions  acknowledged  him,  but  afterwards  forsook  him. 
From  Avignon,  however,  where  he  had  immediately  fixed  his 
residence,  his  eyes  were  always  turned  towards  Italy,  his  purpose 
being  to  wrest  Rome  from  his  rival.  To  attain  this  end  he 
lavished  his  gold — or  rather  the  gold  provided  by  the  clei^  in 
his  obedience — ^without  stint,  and  conceived  a  succession  of  the 
most  adventurous  projects,  of  which  one  at  least  was  to  leave  a 
lasting  mark  on  history. 

By  the  bait  of  a  kingdom  to  be  carved  expressly  out  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  and  to  be  called  the  kingdom  of  Adria, 
coupled  with  the  expectation  of  succeeding  to  C^een  Joanna, 
Clement  incited  Louis,  duke  of  Anjou,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers 
of  Charles  V.,  to  take  aims  in  his  favour.  These  tempting  offers 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  expeditions  into  Italy  carried  out  almost 
exclusively  at  Clement's  expense,  in  the  first  of  which  Louis 
lost  his  Ufe.  These  enterprises  on  several  occasions  planted 
Angevin  domination  in  the  south  of  the  Itahan  peninsula,  and 
their  most  decisive  result  was  the  assuring  of  Provence  to  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  France.  After 
the  death  of  Louis,  Qement  hoped  to  find  equally  brave  and 
interested  champions  in  Louis'  son  and  namesake;  in  Louis  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  Charles  VI.;  in  Charles  VI.  himself; 
and  in  John  III.,  count  of  Armagnac.  The  prospect  of  his 
briliant  progress  to  Rome  was  ever  before  his  eyes;  and  in  his 
thoughts  force  of  arms,  of  French  arms,  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  his  glorious  triumph  over  his  competitor. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  Clement  and  more  particu- 
larly his  following  had  to  acknowledge  the  vanity  of  these 
illusive  dreams;  and  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
i6th  of  September  1394,  he  realized  the  impossibility  of  over- 
coming by  brute  force  an  opposition  which  was  founded  on  the 
convictions  of  the  greater  part  of  Catholic  Europe,  and  discerned 
among  his  adherents  the  germs  of  disaffection.  By  his  vast 
expenditure,  ascribable  not  only  to  his  wars  in  Italy,  his  incessant 
embassies,  and  the  necessity  of  defending  himself  in  the  Comtat 
Venaissin  against  the  incursions  of  the  adventurous  Raymond 
of  Turenne,  but  also  to  his  luxurious  tastes  and  princely  habits, 
as  well  as  by  his  persistent  refusal  to  refer  the  question  of  the 
schism  to  a  council,  he  incurred  general  reproach.  Unity  was 
the  crying  need;  and  men  began  to  fasten  upon  him  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  hateful  schism,  not  on  the  score  of  insincerity — 
which  would  have  been  very  unjust, — ^but  by  reason  of  his 
obstinate  persistence  in  the  course  he  had  chosen. 

Sec  N.  Valois,  La  France  et  le  grand  sckisme  d'occident  (P^ris, 
1896).  .     .  (N.  V.) 


Clement  VII.  (GiuUo  de'  Medici),  pope  from  1523  to  1534, 
was  the  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  assassinated  in  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Pazzi  at  Florence,  and  of  a  certain  Fioretta,  daughter  of 
Antonia.  Being  left  an  orphan  he  was  taken  into  his  own  house 
by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  educated  with  his  sons.  In  1494 
Giulio  went  with  them  into  exile;  but,  on  Giovanni's  restora- 
tion to  power,  returned  to  Florence,  of  which  he  was  made 
archbishop  by  his  cousin  Pope  Leo  X.,  a  special  dispensation 
being  granted  on  account  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  followed  by 
a  formal  declaration  of  the  fact  that  his  parents  had  been  secretly 
married  and  that  he  was  therefore  legitimate.  On  the  23rd  of 
September  1513  the  pope  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  cardinal 
and  made  him  legate  at  Bologna.  During  the  reign  of  the 
pleasiu'e-loving  Leo,  Cardinal  Giulio  had  practically  the  whole 
papal  government  in  his  hands  and  displayed  all  the  quahties 
of  a  good  administrator;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Adrian  VI. 
— whose  election  he  had  done  most  to  secure — he  was  chosen 
pope  (Nov.  18,  1523),  his  accession  was  haUed  as  the  dawn  of  a 
happier  era.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  qualities 
which  had  made  Clement  an  excellent  second  in  command  were 
not  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  supreme  power  at  a  time  of  peculiar 
perU  and  difiOiculty. 

Though  free  from  the  grosser  vices  of  his  predecessors,  a 
man  of  taste,  and  economical  without  being  avaricious,  Clement 
VII.  was  essentially  a  man  of  narrow  outlook  and  interests.. 
He  failed  to  imderstand  the  great  spiritual  movement  which 
was  convulsing  the  Church;  and  instead  of  bending  his  mind 
to  the  problem  of  the  Reformation,  he  from  the  first  subordinated 
the  cause  of  Catholicism  and  of  the  world  to  his  interests  as  an 
Italian  prince  and  a  Medici.  Even  in  these  purely  secular  affairs, 
moreover,  his  timidity  and  indecision  prevented  him  from 
pursuing  a  consistent  policy;  and  his  ill  fortune,  or  his  lack  of 
judgment,  placed  him,  as  long  as  he  had  the  power  of'choicj, 
ever  on  the  losing  side. 

Clement's  accession  at  once  brought  about  a  political  change 
in  favour  of  France;  yet  he  was  unable  to  take  a  strong  line, 
and  wavered  between  the  emperor  and  Frauds  I.,  concluding 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  then,  when  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Pavia  had  shown  him  his  mistake,  making 
his  peace  with  Charles  (April  i,  1525),  only  to  break  it  again 
by  countenancing  Girolamo  Morone's  League  of  Freedom,  of 
which  the  aim  was  to  assert  the  independence  of  Italy  from 
foreign  powers.  On  the  betrayal  of  this  conspiracy  Clement 
made  a  fresh  submission  to  the  emperor,  only  to  follow  this,  a 
year  later,  by  the  Holy  League  of  Cognac  with  Francis  I.  (May 
22,  1526).  Then  followed  the  imperial  invasion  of  Italy  and 
Bourbon's  sack  of  Rome  (May  1527)  which  ended  the  Augustan 
age  of  the  papal  city  in  a  horror  of  fire  and  blood.  The  pope 
himself  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  compelled  on  the 
6th  of  June  to  ransom  himself  with  a  payment  of  400,000  scudi, 
and  kept  in  confinement  until,  on  the  26th  of  November,  he 
accepted  the  emperor's  terms,  which  besides  money  payments 
included  the  promise  to  convene  a  general  council  to  deal  with 
Lutheranism.  On  the  6th  of  December  Clement  escaped,  before 
the  day  fixed  for  his  liberation,  to  Orvieto,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  to  establish. peace.  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Cambrai  on  the  3rd  of  August  1529  Charles  met  Clement  at 
Bologna  and  received  from  him  the  imperial  crown  and  the  iron 
crown  of  Lombardy.  The  pope  was  now  restored  to  the  greater 
part  of  his  temporal  power;  but  for  some  years  it  was  exercised 
'  in  subservience  to  the  emperor.  During  this  period  Clement  was 
mainly  occupied  in  urging  Charles  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  and  in  efforts  to  elude  the  emperor's 
demand  for  a  general  council,  which  Clement  feared  lest  the 
question  of  the  mode  of  his  election  and  his  legitimacy  should 
be  raised.  It  was  due  to  his  dependence  on  Charles  V.,  rather 
than  to  any  conscientious  scruples,  that  Clement  evaded  Henry 
VIII. 's  demand  for  the  nullification  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  and  so  brought  about  the  breach  between  England 
and  Rome.  Some  time  before  his  death,  however,  the  dynastic 
interests  of  his  family  led  him  once  more  to  a  rapprochement 
with  France.     On  the  9th  of  June  1531  an  agreement  was 
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signed  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Orleans  with  Catherine 
dc'  Medici;  but  it  was  not  till  October  1533  that  Clement  met 
Frands  at  Matsrilles,  the  wedding  being  celebrated  on  the  ajih. 
Before,  however,  the  new  political  alliance,  thus  cemented,  could 
take  effect,  Clement  died,  on  the  asth  of  September  1534. 

See  E.  Casanova,  Letttre  di  Carlo  V.  a  CltntmU  VII.  (Florence, 
1893);  Hugo  Lammer,  iionumenta  VaUcana.  Sic.  (Frcibure.  1861); 
P.  Balan,  iioniimeiila  saectdi  XVI.  hist.  iUtistr.  (Innsbruck,  1885); 
ib.  Hon.  Reform.  Luther  (Regensbure,  1884);  Stefan  Ehses,  Rom. 
Dokum.  t,  Cesch.  der  Ehescfuidung  Heinrtchs  VIII.  (Paderborn, 
1893);  Calendar  of  Stale  Pafers  (London,  1869,  &cO;  J-  J.  I.  von 
Dallinger,  BcUrdge  tm-  politischen,  kircklicken  ttnd  KuitUTgesckickle 
(3  vols.,  Vienna,  i8Sa);  F.  Guicciardini,  Istoria  d'lttUia;  L.  von 
Ranlce,  Die  romischen  Pdfsie  in  den  lettten  tiier  Jahrkunderlen, 
and  Deutsche  Gesch.  im  Zettalttr  der  Reformation;  W.  Hellwi^,  Die 
politischen  Betiehungen  Clement's  VII.  «*  Karl  V.,  1526  (Leipiig, 
1889):  H.  Baumgarten,  Gesch.  Karls  V.  (Stuttgart,  1888);  F. 
Gr^orovius,  Ceschtchie  der  Sladt  Rom,  vol.  viii.  p.  414  (and  ed., 
1874) ;  P.  BaUn,  Clemenie  VII.  e  i'ltaliade'  swri  tempi  (Milan,  1887) ; 
E.    Armstrong,    Charles   the    Fifth    (a    vols.,    Lond  M. 

Creighton,  Htsl.  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  an 

(London.   iSSa) ;  and  H.  M.  Vaughan,  The  Medic  ()■ 

Further  references  will  be  found  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Ji  ie, 

i.  Ciemens  VII.    Ses  also  Cambridge  Modem  History  i. 

and  bibliography. 

Clement  VUl.  CAegtdius  Mutioz),  antipope  from  1425  to  the 
36th  of  July  1429,  was  a  canon  at  Barcelona  until  elected  at 
Pefiiscola  by  three  cardinals  whom  the  stubborn  antipope 
Benedict  XIII.  had  named  on  his  death-bed.  Clement  was 
immediately  recognized  by  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon,  who  was 
hostile  to  Pope  Martin  V.  on  account  of  the  latter's  opposition  to 
his  claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  abdicated  as  soon  as  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  Alphonso  and  Martin  through 
the  exertions  of  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Foii,  an  able  diplomat  and 
relation  of  the  Icing's.  Clement  spent  bis  last  years  as  bishop  of 
Majorca,  and  died  on  the  38th  of  December  1446. 

See  L.  Pastor,  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  trans,  by  F.  I.  Antrobus 
(London,  1899};  M.  Creigiitoa,  History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  ii.'(London, 
1699) :  and  consult  bibliography  on  Martin  V.  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

Cleuent  viii.  (IppoUto  Aldobrandini),  pope  from  1591  to 
160S,  was  bom  at  Fano,  in  1535.  He  became  a  jurist  and  filled 
several  important  offices.  In  1585  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and 
subsequently  discharged  a  delicate  mission  to  Poland  with  skill. 
His  moderation  and  experience  commended  him  to  his  fellow 
cardinals,  andon  the  30th  of  January  159J  he  was  elected  pope,  to 
succeed  Innocent  IX.  While  not  bostUe  to  Philip  II.,  Qement 
desired  to  emancipate  the  papacy  from  undue  Spanish  influence, 
and  to  that  end  cultivated  closer  relations  with  France.  In  1505 
he  granted  absolution  to  Henry  IV.,  and  so  removed  the  last 
objection  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his  legitimacy.  The  peace  of 
Vervins  (159S),  which  marked  the  end  of  Philip's  opposition  to 
Henry,  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  pope.  Clement  also  enter- 
tained hopes  of  recovering  England.  He  corresponded  with 
James  I.  and  with  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  a  convert  to 
CathoUcism.  But  James  was  only  half  in  earnest,  and,  besides, 
dared  not  risk  a  breach  with  his  subjects.  Upon  the  failure  of 
the  line  of  Este,  Clement  claimed  the  reversion  of  Ferrara  and 
reincorporated  it  into  the  States  of  the  Church  (1598).  He 
remonstrated  against  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France, 
and  obtained  their  readmission.  But  in  their  doctriiwd  contro- 
versy with  the  Dominicans  (see  Molina,  Luis)  he  refrained  from 
a  decision,  being  unwilling  to  offend  either  party.  Under  Clement 
the  publication  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  begun  by 
Siitus  v.,  was  finished;  the  Breviary,  Missal  and  Pontifical 
received  certain  corrections;  the  Index  was  expanded;  the 
Vatican  library  enlarged;  and  the  Collegium  Clementinum 
founded.  Clement  was  an  unblushing  nepotist;  three  of  his 
nephews  he  made  cardinals,  and  to  one  of  them  gradually 
surrendered  the  control  of  affairs.  But  on  the  other  hand  among 
those  whom  he  promoted  to  the  cardinalate  were  such  men 
as  Baronius,  Bellarmine  and  Toledo.  During  this  pontificate 
occurred  the  burning  of  Giordano  Bruno  for  heresy;  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Ccnci  (see  the  respective  articles).  Clement  died 
on  the  5th  of  March  1605,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  XI. 


Aldobrandini,  ehe  fu  Clemente  VIII.  (Perugia,  1867);  Ranke's, 
excellent  sketch.  Popes  (Eng.  trans.  Austin),  ii.  334  aeq. ;  v.  Reumont, 
Gesch.  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  3,  599  seq.;  Brosch,  Gesch.  des  Kirchen- 
staates  (1880),  1.  301  seq.  (T.  F.  C.) 

Ci.F.MF.NT  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi)  was  bom  in  1600,  became 
successively  auditor  of  the  Rota,  archbishop  of  Tarsus  in  parlibus, 
and  cardinal,  and  was  elected  pope  on  the  loth  of  June  1667. 
He  effected  a  temporary  adjustment  of  the  Jansenist  contro- 
versy; was  instrumental  in  concluding  the  peace  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle  (1668);  healed  a  long-standing  breach  between  the 
Holy  See  and  Portugal;  aided  Venice  against  the  Turks,  and 
laboured  unceasingly  for  the  relief  of  Crete,  the  fall  of  which 
hastened  his  death  on  the  9th  of  October  1669. 

See  Oldoin,  continuator  of  Ciaconius,  Viiae  et  res  gestae  sum- 
morum  Fonlif.  Rom.;  Palaasi,  Cesta  Pontiff.  Rom.  (Venice,  1687- 
1688),  iv.  6ai  seq.  (both  contemporary);  Ranke,  Popes  {Eag.  trana. 
Austin),  iii.  59  seq.;  and  v.  Reumont,  Gesch.  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii.  3, 
634  seq.  (T.  F.  C.) 

■  Clement  X.  (Emilio  Altieri)  was  bom  in  Rome,  on  the  13th  of 
July  1590.  Before  becoming  pope,  on  the  29th  of  April  1670  he 
had  been  auditor  in  Poland,  governor  of  Ancona,  and  nuncio  in 
Naples.  His  advanced  age  induced  him  to  resign  the  control  of 
affairs  to  bis  adopted  nephew.  Cardinal  Paluzzi,  who  embroiled 
the  papacy  in  disputes  with  the  resident  ambassadors,  and 
incurred  the  eimiity  of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  provoking  the  long 
controversy  over  the  regalia  (see  Innocent  XI.},  Clement  died 
on  the  asnd  of  July  1676. 

See  Guamacci,  Vilae  et  res  Mstae  Pontiff.  Rom.  (Rome,  1751). 
(contin.  of  Ciaconius),  i.  I  seq. ;  Palazzi,  Gesla  Pontiff.  Rom.  (Venice, 
1687^1688),  iv.  655  seq.;  and  Ranke,  Popes  (Eng.  trans.  Austin), 
iii.  173  seq.  (T.F.C.) 

Cleuent XI.  (Giovanni  Francesco  Albanl),  pope  from  1700  to 
1731,  was  bom  in  Urbino,  on  the  imd  of  July  1649,  received 
an  extraordinary  education  in  letters,  theology  and  law,  filled 
various  important  offices  in  the  Curia,  and  finally,  on  the  33rd  of 
November  1700,  succeeded  Itmocent  XII.  as  pope.  His  private 
life  and  his  administration  were  blameless,  but  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  reign  in  troublous  times.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  he  would  willingly  have  lemuned  neutral,  but  found 
himself  between  two  fires,  forced  first  to  recognize  Philip  V.,  then 
driven  by  the  emperor  to  recognize  the  Archduke  Charies.  In 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  he  was  ignored;  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  were  disposed  of  without  regard  to  papal  claims. 
When  he  quarrelled  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  revoked  his 
investiture  rights  in  Sicily  (1715),  his  interdict  was  treated  with 
contempt.  The  prestige  of  the  papacy  had  tiardJy  been  lower 
within  two  centuries.  About  r703  the  Jansenist  controversy 
broke  out  afresh.  Clement  reaffirmed  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
in  matters  of/ocf  (1705),  and,  in  r7i3,  issued  the  bull  Umgemtus, 
condemning  lor  Jansenistic  propositions  extracted  from  the 
Morai  Reflections  of  Pasquier  (Juesnel.  The  rejection  of  this  bull 
by  certain  bishops  led  to  a  new  party  divbion  and  a  further 
prolonging  of  the  controversy  (see  Jansenism  and  Qdesnel, 
Pasquiek).  Clement  also  forbade  the  practice  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  China  of  "  accommodating  "  their  teachings  to 
pagan  notions  or  customs,  in  order  to  win  converts.  Clement  was 
a  polished  writer,  and  a  generous  patron  of  art  and  letters.  He 
died  on  the  igth  of  March  1731. 

For  contemporary  lives  see  Elci,  The  Present  Slate  of  the  Cowt  of 
Rome,  tians.  from  the  Ital.  (London,  1706);  Polidoro,  De  Vita  et 
Ra.  Gest.  CUm.  XI.  (Urbino,  1737):  Reboulet,  Hist,  de  Clem.  XI. 
Pape  (Avignon,  1752) ;  Guarnacci,  Vitae  et  res  test.  Pontiff.  Rom. 
(Rome,  1751);  Sandini,  VUae  Pontiff.  Rom.  (Padua,  1739);  Buder, 
Leben  m.  Thaten  CiemerUis  XI.  (Frankfort,  1730-1731).  See  also 
Ciementis  XI.  Opera  Omnia  (Frankfort,  1739);  the  detailed 
"  Studii  sul  ponti&cato  di  Clem.  XL,"  by  Pometti  in  the  Archivio 
delta  R.  Soc.  romana  di  storia  patria,  vols.  31,  33,  33  (1898--1900), 
and  the  extended  bibliography  in  HergenrOther,  AUr.  Kirchengesch. 
(1880),  iii.  506.  (T.  F.  C.) 

Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini),  pope  from  1730  to  1740, 
succeeded  Benedict  XUI.  on  the  iitb  of  July  1730,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  The  rascally  Cardinal  Coscia,  who  had  deluded 
Benedict,  was  at  once  brought  to  justice  and  forced  to  disgorge 
his  dishonest  gains.  Politically  the  papacy  had  sunk  to  the 
level  of  pitiful  helplessness,  unable  to  resist  the  aggresuons  of 
the  Powers,  who  ignored  or  coerced  it  at  will.    Yet  Clement 
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entertained  hi^  hopes  fot  CathoUcissn;  he  laboured  for  a  union 

with  the  Greek  Church,  and  was  ready  to  facilitate  the  return  of 

the  Protestants  of  Saxony.  He  deserves  well  of  posterity  for  his 

services  to  learning  and  art;    the  restoration  of  the  Arch  of 

Constantine;    the  enrichment  of  the  Capitoline  museum  with 

antique  marbles  and  inscriptions,  and  of  the  Vatican  library  with 

oriental  manuscripts  (see  Assemani)  ;  and  the  embellishment  of 

the  dty  with  many  buildings.   He  died  on  the  6th  of  February 

1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XIV. 

See  Guamacci,  Vitae  et  res  gestae  Pontiff.  Rom.  (Rome,  I75i); 
Sandini,  Vitae  Pontiff,  Rom,  (Padua,  1739);  Fabroni,  De  Vua 
et  Reb.  Gest,  Clementts  XI J,  (Rome,  1760);  Ranke,  Popes  (Eng. 
trans.  Austin) »  iii.  191  seq.;  v.  Reumont,  Gesch.  der  Stadi  Rom,  iii. 
2.  653  acq.  (T.  F.  C.) 

Clement  XIII.  (Carlo  della  Torre  Rezzonico),  pope  from 
1758  to  1769,  was  born  in  Venice,  on  the  7th  of  March  1693, 
filled  various  important  posts  in  the  Curia,  became  cardinal  in 
1737)  bishop  of  Padua  in  1743,  and  succeeded  Benedict  XIV. 
as  pope  on  the  6th  of  July  1758.  He  was  a  man  of  upright, 
moderate  and  pacific  intentions,  but  his  pontificate  of  eleven 
years  was  an3rthing  but  tranquil.  The  Jesuits  had  fallen  upon 
evil  days;  in  1758  Pombal  expelled  them  from  Portugal;  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  Bourbon  countries — France,  Spain, 
the  Two  Sicilies  and  Parma  (i  764-1 768).  The  order  tmned 
to  the  pope  as  its  natural  protector;  but  his  protests  (cf.  the 
bull  Apostolicum  pascendi  munus,  7th  of  January  1765)  were 
unheeded  (see  Jesuits).  A  clash  with  Parma  occurred  to  aggra- 
vate his  troubles.  The  Boturbon  kings  espoused  their  relative's 
quarrel,  seized  Avignon,  Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo,  and 
imited  in  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  (January  1769).  Driven  to  extremities,  Clement  con- 
sented to  call  a  Consistory  to  consider  the  step,  but  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  day  set  for  its  meeting  he  died  (2nd  of  February  1769), 
not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  of  which,  however,  there  appears 

to  be  no  conclusive  evidence. 

A  contemporary  account  of  Clement  was  written  by  Augustin  de 
Andr^ y  Sobinas, ,  ,  ,el naUmiento,  estudios y  empleos de ,  ,  ,  Clem, 
XIII.  (Madrid,  1759.).  Ravienan's  Clement  XIII,  e  Clement  XIV. 
(Parts,  1854)  18  partisan  but  Iree  from  rancour;  and  appends  many 
interesting  documents.  See  also  the  bibliographical  note  under 
Clement  XI V.  infra.;  and  the  extended  bibliography  in  Hergen- 
rothcr,  Allg,  Kirchengesch.  (1880),  iii.  509.  (T.  F.  C.) 

CLEidtENT  XTV.  (Lorenzo  Ganganelli),  pope  from  1769  to  1774, 
son  of  a  physician  of  St  Arcangelo,  near  Rimini,  was  born  on 
the  31st  of  October  1705,  entered  the  Franciscan  order  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  became  a  teacher  of  theology  and  philo- 
sophy. As  regent  of  the  college  of  S.  Bonaventura,  Rome,  he 
came  under  the  notice  of  Benedict  XIV.,  v/ho  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  his  talents  and  made  him  consulter  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Upon  the  reconnnendation  of  Riod,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
Clement  XIII.  made  him  a  cardinal;  but,  owing  to  his  dis- 
approval of  the  pope's  policy,  he  found  himself  out  of  favour 
and  without  influence.  The  conclave  following  the  death  of 
Clement  XIII.  was  the  most  momentous  of  at  least  two  centuries. 
The  fate  of  the  Jesuits  hung  in  the  balance;  and  the  Bourbon 
princes  were  determined  to  have  a  pope  subservient  to  their 
hostile  designs.  The  struggle  was  prolonged  three  months. 
At  length,  on  the  19th  of  May  1769,  Ganganelli  was  chosen,  not 
as  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  but  as  being  least  objection- 
able to  each  of  the  contending  factions.  The  charge  of  simony 
was  inspired  by  Jesuit  hatred;  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  Ganganelli  pledged  himself  to  suppress  the  order. 

The  outlook  for  the  papacy  was  dark;  Portugal  was  talking 
of  a  patriarchate;  France  held  Avignon;  Naples  held  Ponte 
Corvo  and  Benevento;  Spain  was  ill-afiFected;  Parma,  defiant; 
Venice,  aggressive;  Poland  meditating  a  restriction  of  the 
rights  of  the  nuncio.  Clement  realized  the  imperative  necessity 
of  conciliating  the  powers.  He  suspended  the  public  reading 
of  the  bull  In  Coena  Domini^  so  obnoxious  to  civil  authority; 
resumed  relations  with  Portugal;  revoked  the  monitorium  of 
his  predecessor  against  Parma.  But  the  powers  were  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  they  had  the  pope  at  their 
mercy.  Clement  looked  abroad  for  help,  but  found  none.  Even 
Maria  Theresa,  his  last  hope,  suppressed  the  order  in  Austria. 


Temporizing  and  partial  concessions  were  of  no  avail.  At  last, 
convinced  that  the  peace  of  the  Church  demanded  the  sacrifice, 
Clement  signed  the  brief  Dominus  ac  Redemptor,  dissolving  the 
order,  on  the  21st  of  July  1773.  The  powers  at  once  gave 
substantial  proof  of  their  satisfaction;  Benevento,  Ponte  Corvo, 
Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  were  restored  to  the  Holy  Sec. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  accept  this  as  evidence  of  a  bargain. 
Clement  had  formerly  indignantly  rejected  the  suggestion  of 
such  an  exchange  of  favours. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  legality  of  the  pope's  act;  whether 
he  was  morally  culpable,  however,  continues  to  be  a  matter  of 
bitter  controversy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  suppression  is  de- 
noimced  as  a  base  surrender  to  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  irreligion, 
an  act  of  treason  to  conscience,  which  feaped  its  just  pimishment 
of  remorse;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  ardently  maintained 
that  Clement  acted  in  full  accord  with  his  conscience,  and  that 
the  order  merited  its  fate  by  its  own  mischievous  activities 
which  made  it  an  ofiFence  to  religion  and  authority  alike.  But 
whatever  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  whether  their 
suppression  were  ill-advised  or  not,  there  appears  to  be  no 
ground  for  impeaching  the  motives  of  Clement,  or  of  doubting 
that  he  had  the  approval  of  his  conscience.  The  stories  of  his 
having  swooned  after  signing  the  brief,  and  of  having  lost  hope 
and  even  reason,  are  too  absurd  to  be  entertained.  The  decline 
in  health,  which  set  in  shortly  after  the  suppression,  and  his 
death  (on  the  22nd  of  September  1774)  proceeded  from  wholly 
natural  causes.  The  testimony  of  his  physician  and  of  his 
confessor  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  discredit  the  oft-repeated 
stoiy  of  slow  poisoning  (see  Duhr,  Jesmten  Fabeln,  4th  ed., 
1904,  pp.  69  seq.). 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  bulks  so  large  in  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  that  he  has  scarcely  been  given  due  credit  for  his 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  reduce  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  to 
reform  the  financial  administration,  nor  for  his  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  art  and  learning,  of  which  the  museum  Pio-Clementino 
is  a  lasting  monument. 

No  pope  has  been  the  subject  of  more  diverse  judgments  than 
Clement  XIV.  Zealous  defenders  credit  him  with  all  virtues, 
and  bless  him  as  the  instrument  divinely  ordained  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  Church;  virulent  detractors  charge  him  with  in- 
gratitude, cowardice  and  double-dealing.  The  truth  is  at  neither 
extreme.  Clement's  was  a  deeply  religious  and  i>oetical  nature, 
animated  by  a  lofty  and  refined  spirit.  Gentleness,  equanimity 
and  benevolence  were  native  to  him.  He  cherished  high  purposes 
and  obeyed  a  lively  conscience.  But  he  instinctively  shrank 
from  confiict;  he  lacked  the  resoluteness  and  the  sterner  sort 
of  courage  that  grapples  with  a  crisis. 

Caracctoli's  Vie  de  CUment  XIV  (Paris,  1775)  (freq.  translated), 
is  incomplete,  uncritical  and  too  laudatory.  The  middle  of  the 
19th  century  saw  quite  a  spirited  controversy  over  Clement  XIV. ; 
St  Priest,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  chute  des  Jisuites  (Paris,  i8j.6),  represented 
Clement  as  lamentably,  almost  culpablv,  weak;  Cretineau-  Jol^t 
in  his  Hist.  ,  ,  ,  de  la  Comp.  de  JSsus  (Paris,  1 844-1 845,  and  his 
CUment  XIV  et  les  Jisidtes  (Paris,  1847)^  was  outspoken  and  bitter 
in  his  condemnation ;  this  provoked  Themer*s  Gesch.  des  Pontificats 
Clemens'  XIV,  (Leipzig  and  Paris,  1852),  a  vigorous  defence  based 
upon  original  documents  to  which,  as  custodian  of  the  Vatican 
archives,  the  author  had  freest  access;  Cretineau- loly  replied  with 
Le  Pape  CUment  XIV;  LeUres  au  P.  Theiner  (Paris,  1852).  Ravi- 
gnan's  Clem.  XIII.  e  Clem.  XIV,  (Paris,  1854)  is  a  weak,  half- 
hearted apology  for  Clement  XIV.  See  also  v.  Keumont,  Ganganelli^ 
Papst  Clemens  XIV,  (Berlin,  1847);  and  Reinerding,  Clemens  XIV. 
u,  a.  Aufhebung  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu  (Augsburg,  1854).  The  letters 
of  Clement  have  frequently  been  printed;  the  genuineness  of 
Caraccioli's  collection  (Pans,  1776;  freq.  translated)  has  been 
questioned,  but  most  of  the  letters  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  genuine;  see  also  Clementis  XIV.  Epp,  ac  Srepia,  td,  Theiner 
(Paris,  185a).  An  extended  biblio^phy  is  to  be  found  in  Hexgen- 
rOther,  Allg.  Kirchengesch.  (1880),  iii.  510  seq.  (T.  F.  C) 

CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (CUmens  Alexandrinus),  Greek 
Father  of  the  Church.  The  little  we  know  of  him  is  mainly 
derived  from  his  own  works.  He  was  probably  bom  about  a.d. 
150  of  heathen  parents  in  Athens.  The  earliest  writer  after 
himself  who  gives  us  any  information  with  regard  to  him  is 
Eusebius.  The  only  points  on  which  his  works  now  extant 
inform  us  are  his  date  and  his  instructors.    In  the  Stromateis, 
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while  attempting  to  show  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  older 

than  any  writings  of  the  Greeks,  he  invariably  brings  down  his 

dates  to  the  death  of  Commodus,  a  circumstance  which  at  once 

suggests  that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus,  from 

193  to  211  A.D.  (see  Strom,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxi.  140,  p.  403,  Potter's 

edition).    The  passage  in  regard  to  his  teachers  is  corrupt,  and 

the  sense  is  therefore  doubtful  {Strom,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  ii,  p.  322,  P.). 

"  This  treatise,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Stromateis,  "  has  not 
been  contrived  for  mere  displav,  but  memoranda  are  treasured  up 
in  it  for  my  old  age  to  be  a  remedy  for  forgetf ulness, — an  image,  truly, 
and  an  outline  of  those  clear  and  living  discourses,  and  those  men 
truly  blessed  and  noteworthy  I  was  privileged  to  hear.  One  of  these 
was  in  Greece,  the  Ionian,  the  other  was  in  Magna  Graecia;  the  one 
of  them  was  from  Coele  Syria,  the  other  from  Egypt ;  but  there  were 
others  in  the  East,  one  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Assyrians,  but 
the  other  was  in  Palestine,  originally  a  Jew.  The  last  of  those 
whom  I  met  was  first  in  power.  On  falhng  in  with  him  I  found 
rest,  having  tracked  him  while  he  lay  concealed  in  Egypt.  He 
was  in  truth  the  Sicilian  bee,  and,  plucking  the  flowers  of  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  meadow,  he  produced  a  wonderfully  pure 
knowledge  in  the  souls  of  the  listeners." 

Some  have  supposed  that  in  this  passage  seven  teachers  are 

named,  others  that  there  are  only  five,  and  various  conjectiures 

have  been  hazarded  as  to  what  persons  were  meant.    TTie  only 

one  about  whom  conjecture  has  any  basis  for  speculating  is  the 

last,  for  Eusebius  states  (H,E,  v.  11)  that  Clement  made  mention 

of  Pantaenus  as  his  teacher  in  the  Hypotyposes.    The  reference 

in  this  passage  is  plainly  to  one  whom  he  might  well  designate  as 

his  teacher. 

To  the  information  which  Clement  here  supplies  subsequent 

writers  add  little.    By  Eusebius  and  Photius  he  is  called  Titus 

Flavins  Clemens,  and  "  the  Alexandrian  "  is  added  to  his  name. 

Epiphanius  tells  us  that  some  said  Qement  was  an  Alexandrian, 

others  that  he  was  an  Athenian  (HaeF,  xxxii.  6),  and  a  modem 

writer  imagined  that  he  reconciled  this  discordance  by  the 

supposition  that  he  was  bom  at  Athens,  but  lived  at  Alexandria. 

We  know  nothing  of  his  conversion  except  that  he  passed  from 

heathenism  to  Christianity.    This  is  expressly  stated  by  Eusebius 

(Praep.  Evangel,  lib.  u.  cap.  2),  though  it  is  likely  that  Eusebius 

had  no  other  authority  than  the  works  of  Clement.    These  works, 

however,  warrant  the  inference.    They  show  a  singularly  minute 

acquaintance  with  the  ceremonies  of  pagan  religion,  and  there 

are  indications  that  Clement  himself  had  been  initiated  in  some 

of  the  m3rsteries  (Protrept,  cap.  ii.  sec.  14,  p.  13,  P.).    There  is 

no  means  of  determining  the  date  of  his  conversion.    He  attained 

the  position  of  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  (Eus. 

H,E.  vi.  II,  and  Jerome,  De  Vir.  lU,  38),  and  became  perhaps 

the  assistant,  and  certainly  the  successor  of  Pantaenus  in  the 

catechetical  school  of  that  place.    Among  his  pupils  were  Origen 

(Eus.  H,E.  vi.  7)  and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Eus.  H,E. 

vi.  14,).    How  long  he  continued  in  Alexandria,  and  when  and 

where  he  died,  are  all  matters  of  pure  conjecture.    The  only 

further  notice  of  Clement  that  we  have  in  history  is  in  a  letter 

written  in   211    by  Alexander,   bishop  of  Jemsalem,  to  the 

Antiochians,  and  preserved  by  Eusebius  (H,E.  vi.  11).    The 

words  are  as  follows: — "  This  letter  I  sent  through   Clement 

the  blessed  presbyter,  a  man  virtuous  and  tried,  whom  ye  know 

and  will  come  to  know  completely,  who  being  here  by  the 

providence  and  guidance  of  the  Rider  of  all  strengthened  and 

increased  the  church  of  the  Lord."    A  statement  of  Eusebius  in 

regard  to  the  persecution  of  Severus  in  202  {H,E,  vi.  3)  would 

render  it  likely  that  Clement  left  Alexandria  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  conjectured  that  he  went  to  his  old  pupil  Alexander,  who  was 

at  that  time  bishop  of  Flaviadain  Cappadocia,  and  that  when  his 

pupil  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  Clement  followed  him 

there.    The  letter  implies  that  he  was  known  to  the  Antiochians, 

and  that  it  was  likely  he  would  be  still  better  known.     Some 

have  conjectured  that  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  there  is  not 

the  shadow  of  evidence  for  such  conjecture.    Alexander,  writing 

to  Origen  (c.  216),  mentions  Clement  as  dead  (Eus.  H,E.  vi.  14, 9). 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  g^ve  us  lists  of  the  works  which  Clement 
left  behind  him.  Photius  has  also  described  some  of  them.  They 
are  as  follows: — (i)  Upds  'EWrivas  \6yos  6  Tpor/»eirruc6f,  A  Hortatory 
Address  to  the  Greeks.  (2)  *0  Uatdaycrr^f  The  Tutor,  in  three  books. 
(3)  XTptanartts,  or  Patch-work,  in  eight  books.     (4)  T(f  6  <rwf6jU€W)f 


xXo6<rcot;  Who  is  the  Rich  Man  that  is  Saioeif  (5)  Eight  books  ol 
^twTvriifrut,  Adumbrations  or  Outlines.  {6)  On  the  Passover.  (7)^i^- 
courses  on  Fasting,  (8)  On  Slander.  (9)  Exhortation  to  Patience,  or 
to  the  Newly  Baptized,  (10)  The  Eai^  kucKriffuurruc&s,  the  Rule  oj 
the  Church,  or  to  those  who  Judaizc,  a  work  dedicated  to  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Of  these,  the  first  four  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  or  nearly 
complete.  The  first  three  form  together  a  progressive  introduction 
to  Christianity  corresjxjnding  to  the  sta^es^  through  which  the 
fxbarns  passed  at  Eleusis — purification,  initiation,  revelation.  The 
HortcUory  Address  to  the  Greeks  is  an  appeal  to  them  to  give  up  the 
worship  of  their  gods,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of  the 
one  living  and  true  God.  Clement  exhibits  the  absurdity  and  immor- 
ality of  the  stories  told  with  regard  to  the  pagan  deities,  the  cruelties 
(perpetrated  in  their  worship,  and  the  utter  uselessness  of  bowing 
down  before  images  made  by  hands.  He  at  the  same  time  shows 
the  Greeks  that  their  own  greatest  philosophers  and  poets  recognized 
the  unity  of  the  divine  Being,  ana  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  true 
nature  of  God,  but  that  fuller  light  had  been  thrown  on  this  subject 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  replies  to  the  objection  that  it  was 
not  right  to  abandon  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  and  points 
them  to  Christ  as  their  only  safe  guide  to  God. 

The  Paedagogue  is  divideo  into  three  books.  In  the  first  Clement 
discusses  the  necessity  for  and  the  true  nature  of  the  Paedagogus, 
and  shows  how  Christ  as  the  Logos  acted  as  Paedagogus,  and  still 
acts.  In  the  second  and  third  books  Clement  enters  into  particulars, 
and  explains  how  the  Christian  following  the  Logos  or  Reason  ought 
to  behave  in  the  various  circumstances  of  life — in  eating,  drinking, 
furnishing  a  house,  in  dress,  in  the  relations  of  social  life,  in  the  care 
of  the  body,  and  similar  concerns,  and  concludes  with  a  general 
description  of  the  life  of  a  Christian.  Appended  to  the  Paeaagogue 
are  two  hymns,  which  are,  in  all  probability,  the  production  of 
Clement,  though  some  have  conjectured  that  they  were  portions 
of  the  church  service  of  that  time.  trrfxafiareU  were  bags  in  which 
bedclothes  (orp^/xara)  were  kept.  The  phrase  was  used  as  a  book- 
title  by  Origen  and  others,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  "  miscellanies/' 
It  is  (ufficult  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  varied  contents  of  the 
book.  Sometimes  Clement  discusses  chronology,  sometimes  {philo- 
sophy, sometimes  poetry,  entering  into  the  most  minute  critical 
and  chronological  details;  but  one  object  runs  through  all,  and 
this  is  to  show  what  the  true  Christian  Gnostic  is,  and  what  is  his 
relation  to  philosophy.  The  work  was  in  eight  books.  ^  The  first 
seven  are  complete.  The  eighth  now  extant  is  really  an  incomplete 
treatise  on  logic.  Some  critics  have  rejected  this  book  as  .spurious, 
since  its  matter  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  rest.  Others,  ]^owever, 
have  held  to  its  genuineness,  because  in  a  Patch- work  or  Book  of 
Miscellanies  the  difference  of  subject  is  no  sound  objection,  and 
because  Photius  seems  to  have  regarded  our  present  eighth  000k  as 
genuine  (Phot.  cod.  iii.  p.  8^b,  Bekker). 

The  treatise  Who  is  tne  Rich  Man  that  is  Saved  ?  is  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  narrative  contained  in  St  Mark's  Gospel  x.  i7(-3i. 
Here  Clement  argues  that  wealth,  if  rightly  used,  is  not  unchristaan. 

The  Hypotyposes^  in  eighty  books,  have  not  come  down  to  mis. 
Cassiodorus  translated  them  into  Latint  freely  altering  to  suit  nis 
own  ideas  of  orthodoxy.  Both  Eusebius  and  Photius  describe  tJtie 
work.  It  was  a  short  commentary  on  all  the  books  of  Scripturb, 
including  some  of  the  apocryphal  works,  such  as  the  Epistle  Qf 
Barnabas  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter.  Photius  speaks  in  strong 
language  of  the  impiety  ci  some  opinions  in  the  book  (Bibl,  cod.  lOQf 
p.  89  a  oekker),  but  his  statements  are  such  as  to  prove  conclusively 
that  he  must  nave  had  a  corrupt  copy,  or  read  very  carelessly,  or 
grossly  misunderstood  Clement.  Notes  in  Latin  on  the  first  epistle 
of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  first  two  of  John  have  come 
down  to  us;  but  whether  they  are  the  translation  of  Cassiodorus, 
or  indeed  a  translation  of  Clement's  work  at  all,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute. 

The  treatise  on  the  Passover  was  occasioned  by  a  work  of  Melito 
on  the  same  subject.  Two  fragments  of  this  treatise  were  given  by 
Petavius,  and  are  contained  in  the  modem  editions. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  work  called  The  Ecclesiastical  Catron 
from  any  external  testimony.  Clement  himself  often  mentions  the 
kicK\iif<n€urTuc^  Kapd>v,  and  defines  it  as  the  agreement  and  harmony 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  covenant  delivered  at  the 
appearance  of  Christ  [Strom,  vi.  cap.  xv.  125,  p.  803,  P.).  No  doubt 
this  was  the  subject  of  the  treatise.  Jerome  and  Photius  call  the 
work  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

Of  the  other  treatises  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  nothing 
is  known.  A  fragment  of  Clement,  quoted  by  Antonius  Melissa,  is 
most  probably  taken  from  the  treatise  on  slander. 

Besides  the  treatises  mentioned  by  EUisebius,  fragments  of  treatises 
on  Providence  and  the  Soul  have  been  preserved.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  a  work  by  Clement  on  the  Prophet  Amos,  and  another  on 
Definitions. 

In  addition  to  these  Clement  often  speaks  of  his  intention  to 
write  on  certain  subjects,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in 
most  cases,  if  not  all,  he  intended  to  devote  separate  treatises  to 

^  Zahn  thinks  we  have  part  of  them  in  the  Adumbrationes  Clem, 
Alex,  in  epistola^  canonicas  (Codex  Lindum,  96,  sec.  ix.).  They  i^'ere 
perhaps  intended  as  a  completion  of  the  preceding  course. 
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them.  Some  have  found  an  allusion  to  the  treatise  on  the  Soul 
already  mentioned.  The  other  subjects  are  Marriage  iyo4uitAs  \6yoi)t 
Continence,  the  Duties  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  Deacons  and  V^dows, 
Prophecy,  the  Soul,  the  Transmigration  of  the  Soul  and  the  Devil, 
Angels,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  First  Principles  and  the  Divinity  of 
the  Logos,  Allegorical  Interpretations  of  Statements  made  with 
regard  to  God's  an^r  and  similar  affections,  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Resurrection. 

Two  works  are  incorporated  in  the  editions  of  Clement  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  nimself  or  any  ancient  writer.  They  are 
'£k  tQw  Q«o^6tov  Kid  r^s  6jfaTo\ycrjs  KoKov/ikpris  diSaaKaXLas  icard  roi^ 
ObaXejrrlvov  XP^^W  kirtrofxai,  and  'Eic  r<av  Tpo4nirucQv  ixXo^oZ.  The 
first,  if  it  is  the  work  of  Clement,  must  be  a  book  merely  of 
excerpts,  for  it  contains  many  opinions  which  Clement  opposed. 
Mention  is  made  cA  Pantaenus  m  the  second,  and  some  have  thought 
it  more  worthy  of  him  than  the  first.  Others  have  regarded  it  as 
a  work  similar  to  the  first,  and  derived  from  Theodorus. 

Clenbent  occupies  a  profoundly  interesting  position  in  the 
history  of  Christianity.  He  is  the  first  to  bring  all  the  culture 
of  the  Greeks  and  all  the  speculations  of  the  Christian  heretics 
to  bear  <m  the  exposition  of  Christian  truth.  He  does  not  attain 
to  a  systematic  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  he  paves  the 
way  for  it,  and  lays  the  first  stones  of  the  foundation.  In  some 
r^pects  Justin  anticipated  him.  He  also  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  philosophy,  and  took  a  genial  view  of  it;  but  he  was 
not  nearly  so  widely  read  as  Clement  The  list  of  Greek  authors 
whom  Clement  has  quoted  occupies  upwards  of  fourteen  of  the 
quarto  pages  in  Fabridus's  Bibliotheca  Graeca.  He  is  at  home 
alike  in  the  epic  and  the  l3nic,  the  tragic  and  the  comic  poets,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  prose  writers  is  very  extensive.  Some, 
however,  of  the  classic  poets  he  appears  to  have  known  only 
from  anthologies;  hence  he  was  misled  into  quoting  as  from 
Euripides  and  others  verses  which  were  written  by  Jewish 
forgers.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the  philosophers.  Equally 
minute  is  his  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  the  Christian  heretics. 
And  in  all  cases  it  is  plain  that  he  not  merely  read  but  thought 
deeply  on  the  questions  which  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  various  writings  of  poets,  philosophers  and  heretics  raised. 
But  it  was  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  found  his  greatest  deHght. 
He  believed  them  to  contain  the  revelation  of  God's  wisdom  to 
men.  He  quotes  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  except 
Ruth  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  amongst  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  he  evidently  included  the  book  of  Tobit, 
tiie  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus.  He  is  equally  full 
in  his  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  for  he  quotes  from  all 
the  books  except  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  the  second  epistle 
of  St  Peter,  and  the  epistle  of  St  James,  and  he  quotes  from 
The  Shepherd  of  HermaSy  and  the  epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus 
and  of  Barnabas,  as  inspired.  He  appeals  also  to  many  of  the 
lost  gospels,  such  as  those  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Egyptians  and 
of  Matthias. 

Notwithstanding  this  adequate  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the 
modern  theologian  is  disappointed  to  find  very  Httle  of  what  he 
deems  characteristically  Christian.  In  fact  ClemeQt  regarded 
Christianity  as  a  philosophy.  The  ancient  philosophers  sought 
through  their  philosophy  to  attain  to  a  nobler  and  holier  life, 
and  this  also  was  the  aim  of  Christianity.  The  difference  between 
the  two,  in  Clement's  judgment,  was  that  the  Greek  philosophers 
had  only  glimpses  of  the  truth,  that  they  attained  only  to 
fragments  of  the  truth,  while  Christianity  revealed  in  Christ 
the  absolute  and  perfect  truth.  All  the  stages  of  the  world's 
history  were  therefore  preparations  leading  up  to  this  full 
revelation,  and  God's  care  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews 
alone.  The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  instance,  was 
given  to  man  at  an  early  stage  that  he  might  rise  from  a  con- 
templation of  these  sublime  objects  to  the  worship  of  the  Creator. 
Greek  philosophy  in  particular  was  the  preparation  of  the  Greeks 
for  Christ.  It  was  the  schoolmaster  or  paedagogue  to  lead  them 
to  Christ.  Plato  was  Moses  atticizing.  Clement  varies  in  his 
statement  how  Plato  got  his  wisdom  or  his  fragments  of  the 
Reason.  Sometimes  he  thinks  that  they  came  direct  from  God, 
like  all  good  things,  but  he  is  also  fond  of  maintaining  that  many 
of  Plato's  best  thoughts  were  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
[xrophets;  and  he  makes  the  siLme  statement  in  regard  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  other  philosophers.    But  however  this  may  be, 


Christ  was  the  end  to  which  all  that  was  true  in  philosc^hies 
pointed.     Christ  himself  was  the  Logos,  the  Reason.     God  the 
Father  was  ineffable.    The  Son  alone  can  manifest  Him  fully. 
He  is  the  Reason  that  prevades  the  universe,  that  brings  out  all 
goodness,  that  guides  all  good  men.    It  was  through  possessing 
somewhat  of  this  Reason  that  the  philosophers  attained  to  any 
truth  and  goodness;  but  in  Christians  he  dwells  more  fully  and 
giudes  them  through  all  the  perplexities  of  life.    Photius,  prob- 
ably on  a  careless  reading  of  Clement,  argued  that  he  could  not 
have  believed  in  a  real  incarnation.    But  the  words  of  Clement 
are  quite  precise  and  their  meaning  indisputable.    The  real 
difiiculty  attaches  not  to  the  Second  Person,  but  to  the  First. 
The  Father  in   Clement's  mind  becomes  the  Absolute  of  the 
philosophers,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  Father  at  all,  but  the  Monad, 
a  mere  point  devoid  of  all  attributes.    He  believed  in  a  personal 
Son  of  God  who  was  the  Reason  and  Wisdom  of  God;  and  he 
believed  that  this  Son  of  God  really  became  incarnate  though  he 
speaks  of  him  almost  invariably  as  the  Word,  and  attaches 
little  value  to  his  human  nature.    The  object  of  his  incarnation 
and  death  was  to  free  man  from  his  sins,  to  lead  him  into  the  path 
of  wisdom,  and  thus  in  the  end  elevate  him  to  the  position  of  a 
god.    But  man's  salvation  was  to  be  gradual.    It  began  with 
faith,  passed  from  that  to  love,  and  ended  in  full  and  complete 
knowledge.    There  could  be  no  faith  without  knowledge.    But 
the  knowledge  is  imperfect,  and  the  Christian  was  to  do  many 
things  in  simple  obedience  without  knowing  the  reason.    But 
he  has  to  move  upwards  continually  until  he  at  length  does 
nothing  that  is  evil,  and  he  knows  fully  the  reason  and  object 
of  what  he  does.    He  thus  becomes  the  true  Gnostic,  but  he  can 
become  the  true  Gnostic  only  by  contemplation  and  by  the 
practice  of  what  is  right.    He  has  to  free  himself  from  the  power 
of  pas^on.    He  has  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  pleasure.    He  must 
prefer  goodness  in  the  midst  of  torture  to  evil  with  unlimited 
pleasure.    He  has  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  body,  keeping 
it  under  strict  control,  and  with  the  eye  of  the  soul  uudimmed  by 
corporeal  wants  and  impulses,  contemplate  God  the  supreme 
good,  and  live  a  life  according  to  reason.    In  other  words,  he 
must  strive  after  likeness  to  God  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his 
Reason  or  in  Christ.     Clement  thus  looks  entirely  at  the  en- 
lightened moral  elevation  to  which  Christianity  raises  man.    He 
believed  that  Christ  instructed  men  before  he  came  into  the 
world,  and  he  therefore  viewed  heathenism  with  kindly  eye. 
He  was  also  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
All^enlightenment  tended  to  lead  up  to  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  hence  knowledge  of  every  kind  not  evil  was  its  handmaid. 
Clement  had  at  the  same  time  a  strong  belief  in  evolution  or 
development.    The  world  went  through  various  stages  in  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity.    The  man  goes  through  various  stages 
before  he  can  reach  Christian  perfection.   And  Clement  conceived 
that  this  developm^it  took  place  not  merely  in  this  life,  but  in 
the  future  through  successive  grades.    The  Jew  and  the  heathen 
had  the  gospel  preached  to  them  in  the  world  below  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  Christians  will  have  to  pass  through  pro- 
cesses of  purification  and  trial  after  death  before  they  reach 
knowledge  and  >perf ect  bliss. 

Hie  beliefs  of  Clement  have  caused  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  modem  scholars.  He  sought  the  truth  from 
whatever  quarter  he  could  get  it,  believing  that  all  that  is  good 
comes  from  God,  wherever  it  be  found.  He  belongs  therefore 
to  no  school  of  philosophers.  He  calls  himself  an  Eclectic. 
He  was  in  the  main  a  Neoplatonist,  drawing  from  that  school 
his  doctrines  of  the  Monad  and  ids  strong  tendency  towards 
mysticism.  For  his  moral  doctrine  he  borrowed  freely  from 
Stoicism.  Aristotelian  features  may  be  found  but  are  quite 
subordinate.  But  Clement  always  regards  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  creed  as  the  axioms  of  a  new  philosophy.  Daehne 
had  tried  to  show  that  he  was  Neoplatonic,  and  Reinkens  has 
maintained  that  he  was  essentially  Aristotelian.  His  mode  of 
viewing  Christianity  does  not  fit  into  any  classification.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  of  his  wide  culture 
and  the  simplicity  and  noble  purity  of  his  character. 

It  is- needless  to  say  that  his  books  well  deserve  study;  but ; 
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the  Study  is  not  smoothed  by  simplicity  of  style.  Clement 
professed  to  despise  rhetoric,  but  was  himself  a  rhetorician,  and 
his  style  is  turgid,  involved  and  difficult.  He  is  singularly 
simple  in  his  character.  In  discussing  marriage  he  refuses  to 
use  any  but  the  plainest  language.  A  euphemism  is  with  him 
a  falsehood.  But  he  is  temperate  in  his  opinions;  and  the 
practical  advices  in  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Paedagogue 
are  remarkably  soimd  and  moderate.  He  is  not  always  very 
critical,  and  he  is  passionately  fond  of  allegorical  interpretations, 
but  these  were  the  faults  of  his  age. 

All  early  writers  speak  of  Clement  in  the  highest  terms  of 
laudation,  and  he  certainly  ought  to  have  been  a  saint  in  any 
Church  that  reveres  saints.  But  Clement  is  not  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  Church.  He  was  a  saint  up  till  the  time  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  who  read  Photius  on  Clement,  believed  him,  and  struck 
the  i^Jexandrian's  name  out  of  the  calendar.  But  many  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  though  they  yield  a  practical  obedience  to  the 
papal  decision,  have  adduced  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
reversed  (Cognat,  p.  451). 

Editions. — The  standard  edition  of  the  collected  works  will  be 
that  of  O.  Stalin  (first  vol.  containing  ProtrepHcus  and  Paedagogus, 
Leipzig,  1905).  Separate  editions  of  Strom,  vii.,  Hort  and  Major 
(xp02);  Q.D.S.,  Barnard  in  Texts  and  Studies,  v.  2  (1897);  W. 
Dindorf's  edition  in  4  vols.  (Oxford,  1869)  is  little  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  text  of  Bishop  Potter,  17 15.  For  the  Fragments 
see  2^hn,  Forschuneen  zur  Gesch,  des  ne%U,  Kanons,  part  lii.,  or 
Harnack  and  Preuschen,  Gesch.  der  altch.  LiU.,  vol.  i. 

Literature. — ^A  copious  biblic^^raphy  will  be  found  in  Harnack, 
ChronologUt  vol.  ii.,  or  in  Bardenhewer,  Gesch.  der  altk.  LiL  Either 
of  these  will  supply  the  names  of  works  upon  Clement's  biblical  text, 
his  use  of  Stoic  writers,  his  quotations  from  heathen  writers,  and  his 
relation  to  heathen  philosophy.  A  valuable  book  is  de  Faye,  ClSm, 
dAlex.  (1808).  For  his  theological  position  see  Harnack,  Dogmen- 
geschickte;  Hort,  Six  Lectures  on  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers;  Westcott, 
^*  Clem,  of  Alex."  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biog.;  Bigg,  Christian  Platonists 
of  Alex.  (1886).  A  book  on  Clement's  relation  to  Mysticism  is 
wanted.  (C.  Bi. ;  J.  D.) 

CLfiMENTt  FRAN(IOIS  (17 14-1793),  French  historian,  was 
born  at  B6ze,  near  Dijon,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College 
at  Dijon.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  society  of  the 
Benedictines  of  Saint  Maur,  and  worked  with  such  intense 
application  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  obliged  to  take 
a  protracted  rest.  He  now  resided  in  Paris,  where  he  wrote  the 
nth  and  12th  vols,  of  the  Histoire  HttSraire  de  la  France,  and 
edited  (with  Dom  Brial)  the  12th  and  13th  vols,  of  the  Recueil 
des  kistoriens  des  Gauls  et  de  la  France.  The  king  appointed 
him  on  the  committee  which  was  engaged  in  publishing  charters, 
diplomas  and  other  documents  connected  with  French  history  (see 
Xavier  Charmes,  Le  ComiU  des  travaux  historiques  et  scientifiques, 
vol.  i.,  1886,  passim);  and  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  chose 
him  as  a  member  (1785).  Dom  C16ment  also  revised  the  Artde 
vSrifier  les  dates,  edited  in  1750  by  Dom  C16mencet.  Three 
volumes  with  the  Indexes  apx)eared  from  1783  to  1792.  He 
was  engaged  in  preparing  another  volume  including  the  period 
before  the  Christian  era,  when  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.  The  work  was  afterwards  brought  down 
from  1770  to  1827  by  Julien  de  Courcelles  and  Fortia  d'Urban. 

CLEMENT,  JACQUES  (i  567-1 589),  murderer  of  the  French 
king  Henry  III.,  was  bom  at  Sorbon  in  the  Ardennes,  and 
became  a  Dominican  friar.  Civil  war  was  raging  in  France, 
and  Clement  became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  League;  his 
mind  appears  to  have  become  unhinged  by  religious  fanaticism, 
and  he  talked  of  exterminating  the  heretics,  and  formed  a  plan 
to  kill  Henry  lU.  His  project  was  encouraged  by  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  League;  he  was  assured  of  temporal  rewards  if  he 
succeeded,  and  of  eternal  bliss  if  he  failed.  Having  obtained 
letters  for  the  king,  he  left  Paris  on  the  31st  of  July  1589,  and 
reached  St  Cloud,  the  headquarters  of  Henry,  who  was  besieging 
Paris.  On  the  following  day  he  was  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence,  and  presenting  his  letters  he  told  the  kiog  that  he  had 
an  important  and  confidential  message  tc  deliver.  The  attend- 
ants then  withdrew,  and  while  Henry  was  reading  the  letters 
CUment  mortaUy  wounded  him  with  a  dagger  which  had  been 
concealed  beneath  Ms  cloak.  The  assassin  was  at  once  killed 
by  the  attendssts  who  rushed  in,  and  Henry  died  early  on  the 


following  day.    Clement's  body  was  afterwards  quartered  and 

burned.     This  deed,  however,  was  viewed  with  far  different 

feelings  in  Paris  and  by  the  partisans  of  the  League,  the  murderer 

being  regarded  as  a  martyr  and  extolled  by  Pope  Sixtus  V., 

while  even  his  canonization  was  discussed. 
See  £.  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France,  tome  vi.  (Paris,  1904). 

CLEMENTI,  MUZIO  {c.  1751-1832),  Italian  pianist  and  00m- 
poser,  was  bom  at  Rome  between  1750  and  1752.  His  father, 
a  jeweller,  encouraged  his  son's  early  musical  talent.  Buroni 
and  Cordicelli  were  his  first  masters,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
dementi's  theoretical  and  practical  studies  had  advanced  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  able  to  win  the  position  of  organist 
at  a  church.  He  continued  his  studies  under  Santarelli  and- 
Carpani,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wrote  a  mass  which  was 
performed  in  public.  About  1766  Beckford,  the  author  of 
VcUheky  persuaded  Clementi  to  follow  him  to  England,  where 
the  yoimg  composer  lived  in  retirement  at  one  of  the  country 
seats  of  his  protector  in  Dorsetshire  until  1770.  In  that  year 
he  first  appeared  in  London,  where  his  success  both  as  composer 
and  pianist  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  In  1777  he  was  for  some 
time  employed  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  left  London  for  Paris.  Here  also  his  concerts  were 
crowded  by  enthusiastic  audiences,  and  the  same  success  accom- 
panied Clementi  on  a  tour  about  the  year  1780  to  southern 
Germany  and  Austria.  At  Vienna,  which  he  visited  between 
1 781  and  1782,  he  was  received  with  high  honour  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  U.,  in  whose  presence  he  met  Mozart,  and  fought  a  kind 
of  musical  duel  with  him.  His  technical  skill  proved  to  be 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  his  rival,  who  on  the  other  hand 
infinitely  surpassed  him  by  the  passionate  beauty  of  his  inter- 
pretation. It  is  worth  noting  that  one  of  the  finest  of  Clementi's 
sonatas,  that  in  B  flat,  shows  an  exactly  identical  opening  theme 
with  Mozart's  overture  to  the  Flauto  Magico. 

In  May  1782  Clementi  returned  to  London,  where  for  the  next 
twelve  years  he  continued  his  lucrative  occupations  of  fashionable 
teacher  and  performer  at  the  concerts  of  the  aristocracy.  He 
took  shares  in  the  pianoforte  business  of  a  firm  which  went 
bankrupt  in  1800.  He  then  established  a  pianoforte  and  music 
business  of  his  own,  under  the  name  of  Clementi  &  Co.  Other 
members  were  added  to  the  firm,  including  Collard  and  Davis, 
and  the  firm  was  ultimately  taken  over  by  Messrs  Collard 
alone.  Amongst  his  pupils  on  the  pianoforte  during  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  John  Field,  the  composer  of  the  celebrated 
Nocturnes.  In  his  company  Clementi  paid,  in  1804,  a  visit  to 
Paris,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  other  cities.  While 
he  was  in  Berlin,  Meyerbeer  became  one  of  his  pupUs.  He  also 
revisited  his  own  country  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  In  1810  Clementi  returned  to  London,  but  refused  to 
play  again  in  public,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  com- 
position. Several  symphonies  belong  to  this  time,  and  were 
played  with  much  success  at  contemporary  concerts,  but  none 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  published.  His  intellectual  and 
musical  faculties  remained  unimpaired  until  his  death,  on  the 
9th  of  March  1832,  at  Evesham,  Worcester. 

Of  dementi's  playing  in  his  youth,  Moscheles  wrote  that  it 
was  "  marked  by  a  most  beautiful  legato,  a  supple  touch  in  lively 
passages,  and  a  most  imf ailing  technique.*'  Mozart  may  be  said 
to  have  closed  the  old  and  Clementi  to  have  founded  the  newer 
school  of  technique  on  the  piano.  Amongst  dementi's  composi- 
tions the  most  remarkable  are  sixty  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  and 
the  great  collection  of  £tudes  called  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

CLEMENTINE  LITERATURE,  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
writings  which  at  one  time  or  another  were  fathered  upon  Pope 
Clement  I.  (q.v.),  commonly  called  Clemens  Romanus,  who  was 
early  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  St  Peter.  Thus  they  are  for  the 
most  part  a  species  of  the  larger  pseudo-Petrine  genus.  Chief 
among  them  are:  (i)  The  so-called  Second  Epistle;  (2)  two 
Epistles  on  Virginity;  (3)  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions;  (4) 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (q»v.);  and  (5)  five  epistles  forming 
part  of  the  Forged  Decretals  (see  Decretals).  The  present 
article  deals  mainly  with  the  third  group,  to  which  the  title 
"  dementine  literature  "  is  usually  confined,  owing  to  the  stress 
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laid  upon  it  in  the  famous  Tubingen  reiconstruction  of  primitive 
Christianity,  in  which  it  played  a  leading  part;  but  later  criti- 
cism has  lowered  its  importance  as  its  true  date  and  historical 
relations  have  been  progressively  ascertained,  (i)  and  (2) 
became  "  Clementine  "  only  by  chance,  but  (3)  was  so  originally 
by  literary  device  or  fiction,  the  cause  at  work  also  in  (4)  and  (5). 
But  while  in  all  cases  the  suggestion  of  Clement's  authorship 
came  ultimately  from  his  prestige  as  writer  of  the  genuine 
Epistle  of  Clement  (see  Clement  1.),  both  (3)  and  (4)  were  due  to 
this  idea  as  operative  on  Syrian  soil;  (5}  is  a  secondary  formation 
based  on  (3)  as  known  to  the  West. 

(i)  The  "  Second  EpisUe  of  ClemetU."—Tlus  is  really  the 
earliest  extant  Christian  homily  (see  Apostolic  Fathers).  Its 
theme  is  the  duty  of  Christian  repentance,  with  a  view  to 
obedience  to  Christ's  precepts  as  the  true  confession  and  homage 
which  He  requires.  Its  special  charge  is  "  Preserve  the  flesh  pure 
and  the  seal  {i.e.  baptism)  imstained  "  (viii.  6).  But  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  it  enforces  its  morals  in  terms  of  the  Platonic 
contrast  between  the  spiritual  and  sensuous  worlds,  as  archetype 
and  temporal  manifestation,  suggests  a  special  local  type  of 
theology  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  fijdng  its  provenance. 
This  theology,  the  fact  that  the  preacher  seems  to  quote  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians  (in  ch.  xii.  and  possibly  else- 
where) as  if  familiar  to  his  hearers,  and  indeed  its  literary 
affinities  generally,  all  point  to  Alexandria  as  the  original  home  of 
the  homily,  at  a  date  about  1 20-140  (see  Zeit.f.N,  T.  Wissenschaft, 
vii.  123  ff).  Neither  Corinth  (as  Lightfoot)  nor  Rome  (as  Hamack, 
who  assigns  it  to  Bishop  Soter,  c.  166-174)  satisfies  all  the  internal 
conditions,  while  the  Eastern  nature  of  the  external  evidence  and 
the  homily's  quasi-canonical  status  in  the  Codex-Alexandrinus 
strongly  favour  an  Alexandrine  origin. 

(2)  The  Two  Epistles  to  Virgins,  i.e.  to  Christian  celibates  of 
both  sexes.  These  are  known  in  their  entirety  only  in  Syriac, 
and  were  first  published  by  Wetstein  (1752),  who  held  them 
genuine.  This  view  is  now  generally  discredited,  even  by  Roman 
Catholics  like  Funk,  their  best  recent  editor  {P aires  A  post,,  vol. 
ii.).  External  evidence  begins  with  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xxx.  15) 
and  Jerome  {Ad  Jovin.  i.  12);  and  the  silence  of  Eusebius  tells 
heavily  against  their  existence  before  the  4th  century,  at  any 
rate  as  writings  of  Clement.  The  Monophysite  Timothy  of 
Alexandria  (a.d.  457)  cites  one  of  them  as  Clement's,  while 
Antiochus  of  St  Saba  {c,  a.d.  620)  makes  copious  but  unacknow- 
ledged extracts  from  both  in  the  original  Greek.  There  is  no 
trace  of  their  use  in  the  West.  Thus  their  Syrian  origin  is 
manifest,  the  more  so  that  in  the  Syriac^MS.  they  are  appended  to 
the  New  Testament,  like  the  better-known  epistles  of  Clement  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  Indeed,  judging  from  another  Syriac 
MS.  of  earlier  date,  which  includes  the  latter  writings  in  its 
canon,  it  seems  that  the  Epistles  on  Virginity  gradually  replaced 
the  earlier  pair  in  certain  Syrian  churches — even  should  Lightfoot 
be  right  in  doubting  if  this  had  really  occurred  by  Epiphanius's 
day  (5.  Clement  of  Rome,  i.  412). 

Probably  these  epistles  did  not  originally  bear  Clement's  name 
at  all,  but  formed  a  single  epistle  addressed  to  ascetics  among  an 
actiial  circle  of  churches.  In  that  case  they,  or  rather  it,  may 
date  from  the  3rd  century  in  spite  of  Eusebius's  sUence,  and 
are  not  pseudo-Clementine  in  any  real  sense.  It  matters  little 
whether  or  not  the  false  ascription  was  made  before  the  division 
into  two  implied  already  by  Epiphanius  {c.  a.d.  375).  Special 
occasion  for  such  a  hortatory  letter  may  be  discerned  in  its 
polemic  against  intimate  relations  between  ascetics  of  opposite 
sex,  implied  to  exist  among  its  readers,  in  contrast  to  usage  in 
the  writer's  own  locality.  Now  we  know  that  spiritual  unions, 
prompted  originally  by  highstrung  Christian  idealism  as  to  a 
religious  fellowship  transcending  the  law  of  nature  in  relation  to 
sex,  did  exist  between  persons  living  under  vows  of  celibacy 
during  the  3rd  century  in  particular,  and  not  least  in  Syria  {cf, 
the  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  c,  265,  and  the  Synod  of  Ancyra 
in  Galatia,  c.  314).  It  is  natural,  then,  to  see  in  the  original 
epistle  a  protest  against  the  dangers  of  such  spiritual  bold- 
ness {cf.  "  Subintroductae "  in  Herzog-Hauck's  Realencyklo- 
pddie),  prior  perhaps  to  the  famous  case  at  Antioch  just  noted. 


Possibly  it  is  the  feeling  of  south  Syria  or  Palestine  that  here 
expresses  itself  in  remonstrance  against  usages  prevalent  in  north 
Syria.  Such  a  view  finds  support  also  in  the  New  Testament 
canon  implied  in  these  epistles. 

(3)  [a]  The  Epistle  of  Clement  to  James  (the  Lord's  brother). 
This  was  originally  part  of  (3)  [b],  in  coimexion  with  which  its 
origin  and  date  are  discussed.  But  as  known  to  the  West  through 
Rufinus's  Latin  version,  it  was  quoted  as  genuine  by  the  synod  of 
Vaison  (a.d.  442)  and  throughout  the  middle  ages.  It  became 
"  the  starting  point  of  the  most  momentous  and  gigantic  of 
medieval  forgeries,  the  Isidorian  Decretals,"  "  where  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  pontifical  letters,  extended  to  more  than  twice  its 
original  length."  This  extension  perhaps  occiured  during  the  5th 
century.  At  any  rate  the  letter  in  this  form,  along  with  a 
"  second  epistle  to  James  "  (on  the  Eucharist,  church  furniture, 
&c.),  dating  from  the  early  6th  century,  had  separate  currency 
long  before  the  9th  century,  when  they  were  incorporated  in  the 
Decretals  by  the  forger  who  raised  the  Clementine  epistles  to  five 
(see  Lightfoot,  Clement,  i.  414  ff.). 

(3)  [b]  The  ''HomUies'*  and  '' Recognitions.''--'' The  two 
chief  extant  Clementine  writings,  differing  considerably  in  some 
respects  in  doctrine,  are  both  evidently  the  outcome  of  a  peculiar 
speculative  type  of  Judaistic  Christianity,  for  which  the  most 
characteristic  name  of  Christ  was '  the  true  Prophet.'  The  frame- 
work of  both  is  a  narrative  purporting  to  be  written  by  Clement 
(of  Rome)  to  St  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  describing  at  the 
beginning  his  own  conversion  and  the  circumstances  of  his  first 
acquaintance  with  St  Peter,  and  then  a  long  succession  of 
incidents  accompanying  St  Peter's  discoiurses  and  disputations, 
leading  up  to  a  romantic  recognition  of  Clement's  father,  mother 
and  two  brothers,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  since  child- 
hood. The  problems  discussed  imder  this  fictitious  guise  are 
with  rare  exceptions  fundamental  problems  for  every  age;  and, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  positions  maintained,  the 
discussions  are  hardly  ever  feeble  or  trivial.  Regarded  simply  as 
mirroring  the  past,  few,  if  any,  remains  of  Christian  antiquity 
present  us  with  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  working  of  men's  minds 
imder  the  influence  of  the  new  leaven  which  had  entered  into  the 
world  "  (Hort,  Clem.  Recog.,  p.  xiv.). 

The  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  really  historic  view  of  these 
writings  is  some  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  mutual  relations. ' 
The  older  criticism  assumed  a  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other, 
and  assigned  one  or  both  to  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century. 
Recent  criticism,  however,  builds  on  the  principle,  which  emerges 
alike  from  the  external  and  internal  evidence  (see  Salmon  in 
the  Diet,  of  Christian  \Biography),  that  both  used  a  common 
basis.  Our  main  task,  then,  is  to  define  the  nature,  origin  and 
date  of  the  parent  document,  and  if  possible  its  own  literary 
antecedents.  Towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  two  contri- 
butions of  prime  importance  have  recently  been  made.  The 
earlier  of  these  is  by  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  and  was  delivered  in  the  form 
of  lectures  as  far  back  as  1884,  though  issued  posthumously  only 
in  1 901;  ^the  other  is  the  daborate  monograph  of  Dr  Hans 
Waitz  (1904). 

Criticism. — (i.)  External  Evidence  as  to  the  Clementine  Romance. 
The  evidence  of  ancient  writers  really  begins,  not  with  Origen,* 
but  with  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  who  in  his  Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  38, 
writes  as  follows:  "  Certain  men  have  quite  lately  brought 
f^MTward  as  written  by  him  (Clement)  other  verbose  and  lengthy 
writings,  containing  dialogues  of  Peter,  forsooth,  and  Apion, 
whereof  not  the  slightest  mention  is  to  be  foimd  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  do  not  even  preserve  in  purity  the  stamp  of 
the  Apostolic  orthodoxy."    Apion,  the  Alexandrine  grammarian 

^  Dr  Armitage  Robinson,  in  his  edition  of  the  PhUocalia  (extracts 
made  c.  358  by  Basil  and  Gregory  from  Origen's  writings),  proved 
that  the  passage  cited  below  is  simply  introduced  as  a  parallel  to  an 
extract  ox  Origen's;  while  Dom  Chapman,  in  the  Journal  of  Theol. 
Studies,  iii.  A36  ff.,  made  it  probable  that  the  passages  in  Origen's 
Comm.  on  Matthew  akin  to  those  in  the  Opus  Imperf.  in  Matth.  are 
insertions  in  the  former,  which  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version. 
Subsequently  he  suggested  {Zeitsch.  /.  N.  T.  Wissenschaft,  ix.  33  f.) 
that  the  passage  in  the  PhUocalia  is  due  not  to  its  authors  but  to  an 
early  editor,  since  it  is  the  only  citation  not  referred  to  Origen. 
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and  foe  of  Judaism,  whose  critldsm  was  answered  by  Josephus, 
appears  in  this  character  both  in  Homilies  and  Recognitions^ 
though  mainly  in  the  former  (iv.  6--vii.  5).  Thus  Eusebius 
implies  (i)  a  spurious  Clementine  work  containing  matter  found 
also  in  our  Homilies  at  any  rate;  and  (2)  its  quite  recent  origin. 
Next  we  note  that  an  extract  in  the  Philocdia  is  introduced 
as  follows:  "  Yea,  and  Clement  the  Roman,  a  disciple  of  Peter 
the  Apostle,  after  using  words  in  harmony  with  these  on  the 
present  problem,  in  conversation  with  his  father  at  Laodicea 
in  the  Circuiis,  speaks  a  very  necessary  word  for  the  end  of 
arguments  touching  this  matter,  viz.  those  things  which  seem 
to  have  proceeded  from  genesis  (= astrological  destiny),  in  the 
fourteenth  book . "  The  extract  answers  to  Recognitions y  x.  1 0-1 3 , 
but  it  is  absent  from  our  Homilies.  Here  we  observe  that  (i)  the 
extract  agrees  this  time  with  Recognitions,  not  with  HomUies; 
{2)  its  framework  is  that  of  the  Clementine  romance  found  in 
both;  (3)  the  tenth  and  last  book  of  Recognitions  is  here  parallel 
to  book  xiv.  of  a  work  called  Circuits  (Periodoi). 

This  last  point. leads  on  naturally  to  the  witness  of  Epiphanius 
(^'  375))  who,  speaking  of  Ebionites  or  Judaizing  Christians  of 
various  sorts,  and  particularly  the  Essene  type,  sa)rs  (Haer, 
XXX.  15)  that  "  they  use  certain  other  books  likewise,  to  wit, 
the  so-called  Circuits  of  Peter,  which  were  written  by  the  hand 
of  Clement,  falsifying  their  contents,  though  leaving  a  few 
genuine  things.**  Here  Ephiphanius  simply  assumes  that  the 
Ebionite  Circuits  of  Peter  was  based  on  a  genuine  work  of  the 
same  scope,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  spurious  elements  are 
proved  such  by  contrast  with  the  tenor  of  Clement's  "  encyclic 
epistles"  {i.e.  those  to  virgins,  (2)  above);  for  these  enjoin 
virginity  (celibacy),  and  praise  Elijah,  David,  Samson,  and  all 
the  prophets,  wnereas  the  Ebionite  Circuits  favour  marriage 
(even  in  Apostles)  and  depreciate  the  prophets  between  Moses 
and  Christ,  "  the  true  Prophet."  "  In  the  Circuiis,  then,  they 
adapted  the  whole  to  their  own  views,  representing  Peter  falsely 
in  many  ways,  as  that  he  was  daily  baptized  for  the  sake  of 
purification,  as  these  also  do;  and  they  say  that  he  likewise 
abstained  from  animal  food  and  meat,  as  they  themselves  also 
do."  Now  all  the  points  here  noted  in  the  Circuits  can  be  traced 
in  our  HomUies  and  Recognitions,  though  toned  down  in  different 
degrees. 

The  witness  of  the  Arianizing  Opus  Imperfectum  in  Matthaeum 
(c.  400)  is  in  general  similar.  Its  usual  form  of  citation  is  "  Peter 
in  Clement  "  (apud  Clementem).  This  points  to  "  Clement  " 
as  a  brief  title  for  the  Clementine  Periodoi,  a  title  actually  found 
in  a  Sjrriac  MS.  of  a.d.  411  which  contains  large  parts  of  Recogni- 
tions and  HomUies,  and  twice  used  by  Rufinus,  e.g,  when  he 
proposes  to  inscribe  his  version  of  the  RecognUions  "  Rufinus 
Clemens"  Rufinus  in  his  preface  to  this  work — in  which  for 
the  first  time  we  meet  the  title  Recognition's) — observes  that 
there  are  two  editions  to  which  the  name  applies,  two  collections 
of  books  differing  in  some  points  but  in  many  respects  containing 
the  same  narrative.  This  he  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  order 
of  his  version  in  some  places,  which  he  feeb  may  strike  his  friend 
Gaudentius  as  unusual,  the  inference  being  that  the  other 
edition  was  the  better-known  one,  although  it  lacked  "  the 
transformation  of  Simon  "  (i.e,  of  Clement's  father  into  Simon's 
likeness),  which  is  common  to  the  close  both  of  our  RecognUions 
and  HomUies,  and  so  probably  belonged  to  the  Circuits.  We 
may  assume,  too  (e.g.  on  the  basis  of  our  Syriac  MS.),  that  the 
Greek  edition  of  the  Recognition's)  actually  used  by  Rufinus 
was  much  nearer  the  text  of  the  Periodoi  of  which  we  have  found 
traces  than  we  should  imagine  from  its  Latin  form. 

So  far  we  have  no  sure  trace  of  our  HomUies  at  all,  apart  from 
the  Syriac  version.  Even  four  centuries  later,  Photius,  in  refer- 
ring to  a  collection  of  books  called  both  Acts  of  Peter  and  the 
Recognition  of  Clement,  does  not  make  clear  whether  he  means 
HomUies  or  Recognitions  or  either.  "  In  all  the  copies  which 
we  have  seen  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  after  those  different 
epistles  (viz. '  Peter  to  James  '  and  *  Clement  to  James,'  prefixed, 
the  one  in  some  MSS.  the  other  in  others)  and  titles,  we  found 
without  variation  the  same  treatise,  beginning,  I,  Clement,  &c." 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  he  had  read  more  than  the  opening  of 


these  MSS.  The  fact  that  different  epistles  are  prefixed  to  the 
same  work  leads  him  to  conjecture  **  that  there  were  two  editions 
made  of  the  Acts  of  Peter  (his  usual  title  for  the  collection),  but 
in  course  of  time  the  one  perished  and  that  of  Clement  prevailed." 
This  is  interesting  as  anticipating  a  result  of  modem  criticism, 
as  will  appear  below.  The  earliest  probable  reference  to  oiu: 
HomUies  occurs  in  a  work  of  doubtful  date,  the  pseudo- 
Athanasian  Synopsis,  which  mentions  **  Clementines,  whence 
came  by  selection  and  rewriting  the  true  and  inspired  form." 
Here  too  we  have  the  first  sure  trace  of  an  expurgated  recension, 
made  with  the  idea  of  recovering  the  genuine  form  assumed,  as 
earlier  by  Epiphanius,  to  lie  behind  an  imorthodox  recension 
of  Clement's  narrative.  As,  moreover,  the  extant  Epitome  is 
based  on  our  HomUies,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  was  also  the 
basis  of  earlier  orthodox  recensions,  one  or  more  of  which 
may  be  used  in  certain  Florilegia  of  the  7th  century  and  later. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  the  title  HomUies  given  to  any  form  of 
the  Clementine  collection  in  antiquity. 

(ii.)  The  Gefiesis  of  the  Clementine  Literature.  It  has  been  need- 
ful to  cite  so  much  of  the  evidence  proving  that  our  HomUies  and 
RecognUions  are  both  recensions  of  a  common  basis,  at  first  known 
as  the  Circuits  of  Peter  and  later  by  titles  connecting  it  rather 
with  Clement,  its  ostensible  author,  because  it  affords  data  also 
for  the  historical  problems  touching  (a)  the  contents  and  origin 
of  the  primary  Clementine  work,  and  (b)  the  conditions  under 
which  our  extant  recensions  of  it  arose. 

(a)  The  Circuits  of  Peter,  as  defined  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
epistle  of  Clement  to  James  originally  prefixed  to  it  and  by 
patristic  evidence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  common  element  in 
our  HomUies  and  Recognitions,  may  be  conceived  as  follows. 
It  contained  accounts  of  Peter's  teachings  and  discussions  at 
various  points  on  a  route  beginning  at  Caesarea,  and  extending 
northwards  along  the  coast-lands  of  Syria  as  far  as  Antioch. 
During  this  tour  he  meets  with  persons  of  typically  erroneous 
views,  which  it  was  presumably  the  aim  of  the  work  to  refute 
in  the  interests  of  true  Christianity,  conceived  as  the  final  form 
of  divine  revelation — ^a  revelation  given  through  true  prophecy 
embodied  in  a  succession  of  persons,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Moses  and  the  prophet  whom  Moses  foretold,  Jesus  the  Christ. 
The  prime  exponent  of  the  spurious  religion  is  Simon  Magus. 
A  second  protagonist  of  error,  this  time  of  Gentile  philosophic 
criticism  directed  against  fundamental  Judaism,  is  Apion,  the 
notorious  an ti- Jewish  Alexandrine  grammarian  of  Peter's  day; 
while  the  r61e  of  upholder  of  astrological  fatalism  (Genesis)  is 
played  by  Faustus,  father  of  Clement,  with  whom  Peter  and 
Clement  debate  at  Laodicea.  FinaUy ,  all  this  is  already  embedded 
in  a  setting  determined  by  the  romance  of  Clement  and  his  lost 
relatives,  "  recognition "  of  whom  forms  the  denouement  of 
the  story. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such,  roughly  speaking,  were 
the  contents  of  the  Clementine  work  to  which  Eusebius  alludes 
slightingly,  in  connexion  with  that  section  of  it  which  had  to  his 
eye  least  verisimilitude,  viz.  the  dialogues  between  Peter  and 
Apion.  Now  Eusebius  believed  the  work  to  have  been  of  quite 
recent  and  suspicious  origin.  This  points  to  a  date  about  the 
last  quarter  of  the  3rd  century;  and  the  prevailing  doctrinal 
tone  of  the  contents,  as  known  to  us,  leads  to  the  same  result. 
The  standpoint  is  that  of  the  peculiar  Judaizing  or  Ebonite 
Christianity  due  to  persistence  among  Christians  of  the  tendencies 
known  among  pre-Christian  Jews  as  Essene.  The  Essenes, 
while  clinging  to  what  they  held  to  be  original  Mosaism,  yet 
conceived  and  practised  their  ancestral  faith  in  ways  which 
showed  distinct  traces  of  syncretism,  or  the  operation  of  infiuences 
foreign  to  Judaism  proper.  They  thus  occupied  an  ambiguous 
position  on  the  borders  of  Judaism.  Similarly  Christian  Essen- 
ism  was  syncretist  in  spirit,  as  we  see  from  its  best-known 
representatives,  the  Elchasaites,  of  whom  we  first  hear  about 
220,  when  a  certain  Alcibiades  of  Apamea  in  Syria  (some  60  m. 
south  of  Antioch)  brought  to  Rome  the  Book  of  Helxai — the 
manifesto  of  their  distinctive  message  (HippoL,  PhUos.  ix.  13) — 
and  again  some  twenty  years  later,  when  Origen  refers  to  one  of 
their  leaders  as  having  lately  arrived  at  Caesarea  (Euseb.  vi.  38). 
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The  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  was  marked,  especially  in  Syria, 
by  a  strong  tendency  to  syncretism,  which  may  well  have 
stirred  certain  Christian  Essenes  to  fresh  propaganda.  Other 
writings  than  the  Book  of  Hdxai,  representing  also  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  would  take  shape.  Sudi  may  have  been  some 
of  the  pseudo-apostolic  Acts  to  which  Epiphanius  alludes  as  in 
use  among  the  Ebionites  of  his  own  day:  and  such  was  probably 
the  nucleus  of  our  Clementine  writings,  the  Periodoi  of  Peter. 

Harnack  {Chronologic y  ii.  522  f.),  indeed,  while  admitting 
that  much  {e,g,  in  HomUieSy  viii.  5-7)  points  the  other  way, 
prefers  the  view  that  even  the  Circuits  were  of  Catholic  origin 
(Chapman,  as  above,  says  Arian,  soon  after  325),  regarding 
the  sjmcfetistic  Jewish-Christian  features  in  it  as  due  either  to 
its  earlier  basis  or  to  an  instinct  to  preserve  continuity  of  manner 
{e.g.  absence  of  explicit  reference  to  Paul).  Hort,  on  the  con- 
trary, assumes  as  author  "  an  ingenious  Helxaite  .  .  .  perhaps 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  many  Encratite  Periodoi*^ 
(p.  131),  and  writing  about  a.d.  200. 

Only  it  must  not  be  thought  of  as  properly  Elchasaite,  since 
it  knew  no  baptism  distinct  from  the  ordinary  Christian  one. 
It  seems  rather  to  represent  a  later  and  modified  Essene  Chris- 
tianity, already  half-Catholic,  such  as  would  suit  a  date  after 
250,  in  keeping  with  Eusebius's  evidence.  Confirmation  of  such 
a  date  is  afforded  by  the  silence  of  the  Syrian  DidasccUia,  itself 
perhaps  dating  from  about  250,  as  to  any  visit  of  Simon  Magus 
to  Caesarea,  in  contrast  to  the  reference  in  its  later  form,  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  {c.  350-400),  which  is  plainly  coloured 
(vi.  9)  by  the  Clementine  story.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Didas- 
cdia  seems  to  have  been  evoked  partly  by  Judaizing  propaganda 
in  north  S3rria.  If,  then,  it  helps  to  date  the  Periodoi  as  after 
250,  it  may  also  suggest  as  place  of  origin  one  of  the  large  cities 
l3dng  south  of  Antioch,  say  Laodicea  (itself  on  the  coast  about 
30  m.  from  Apamea),  where  the  Clementine  story  reaches  its 
climax.  The  intimacy  of  local  knowledge  touching  this  region 
implied  in  the  narrative  common  to  Homilies  and  Recognitions 
is  notable,  and  tells  against  an  origin  for  the  Periodoi  outside 
Syria  {e.g.  in  Rome,  as  Waitz  and  Harnack  hold,  but  Lightfoot 
disproves,  Clem.  i.  55  f.,  64,100,  cf.  Hort,  p.  131).  Further, 
though  the  curtain  even  in  it  fell  on  Peter  at  Antioch  itself  (our 
one  complete  MS.  of  the  Homilies  is  proved  by  the  Epitome ^ 
based  on  the  Homilies y  to  be  here  abridged),  the  interest  of  the 
story  culminates  at  Laodicea. 

If  we  assume,  then,  that  the  common  source  of  our  extant 
Clementines  arose  in  Syria,  perhaps  c.  265,^  had  it  also  a  written 
source  or  sources  which  we  can  trace?  Though  Hort  doubts  it, 
most  recent  scholars  {e.g.  Waitz,  Harnack)  infer  the  existence 
of  at  least  one  source,  "  Preachings  {Kerygmata)  of  Peter," 
containing  no  reference  at  all  to  Clement.  Such  a  work  seems 
implied  by  the  epistle  of  Peter  to  James  and  its  appended 
adjuration,  prefixed  in  our  MSS.  to  the  Homilies  along  with  the 
epistle  of  Clement  to  James.  Thus  the  later  work  aimed  at 
superseding  the  earlier,  much  as  Photius  suggests  (see  above). 
It  was,  then,  to  these  "  Preachings  of  Peter  "  that  the  most 
Ebionite  features,  and  especially  the  anti-Pauline  allusions 
under  the  guise  of  Simon  still  inhering  in  the  Periodoi  (as  implied 
by  Homilies  in  particular),  originally  belonged.  The  fact, 
however,  that  these  were  not  more  completely  suppressed  in 
the  later  work,  proves  that  it,  too,  arose  in  circles  of  kindred, 
though  largely  modified,  Judaeo-Christian  sentiment  (cf. 
HomUieSy  vii.,  e.g.  ch.  8).  The  differences  of  standpoint  may  be 
due  not  only  to  lapse  of  time,  and  the  emergence  of  new  problems 
on  the  horizon  of  Syrian  Christianity  generally,  but  also  to  change 
in  locality  and  in  the  degree  of  Greek  culture  represented  by  the 
two  works.  A  probable  date  for  the  "  Preachings  "  used  in  the 
Periodoi  is  c.  200.' 

J  While  Hort  and  Waitz  say  c.  200,  Harnack  says  c.  260.  The 
reign  of  Gallienus  (260-268)  would  suit  the  tone  of  its  references  to 
the  Roman  emperor  (Waitz,  p.  74),  and  also  any  polemic  against 
the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  of  revelation  by  visions  and  dreams 
which  it  may  contain. 

*  Even  Waitz  agrees  to  this,  though  he  argues  back  to  a  yet  earlier 
anti-Pauline  (rather  than  anti-Marcionite)  form,  composed  in 
Caesarea,  c.  135. 


If  the  home  of  the  Periodoi  was  the  region  of  the  Syrian 
Laodicea,  we  can  readily  explain  most  of  its  characteristics. 
Photius  refers  to  the  "  excellences  of  its  language  and  its  learn- 
ing ";  while  Waitz  describes  the  aim  and  spirit  of  its  contents 
as  those  of  an  apology  for  Christianity  against  heresy  and 
paganism,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  written  in  order  to 
win  over  both  Jews  (cf.  Recognitions,  L  53-70)  and  pagans,  but 
mainly  the  latter.  In  particxUar  it  had  in  view  persons  of 
culture,  as  most  apt  to  be  swayed  by  the  philosophical  tendencies 
in  the  sphere  of  religion  prevalent  in  that  age,  the  age  of  neo- 
Piatonism.  It  was  in  fact  designed  for  propaganda  among 
religious  seekers  in  a  time  of  singular  religious  restlessness  and 
varied  inquiry,  and,  above  all,  for  use  by  catechumens  (cf.  Ep. 
Clem.  2, 13)  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  preparation  for  Christian 
baptism.  To  such  its  romantic  setting  would  be  specially 
adapted,  as  falling  in  with  the  literary  habits  and  tastes  of  the 
period;  while  its  doctrinal  peculiarities  would  least  give  offence 
in  a  work  of  the  aim  and  character  just  described. 

As  regards  the  sources  of  the  narrative  part  of  the  Periodoi, 
it  is  possible  that  the  "  recognition  "  motif  wsls  a  literary  common- 
place. The  account  of  Peter's  journeyings  was  no  doubt  based 
largely  on  local  Syrian  tradition,  perhaps  as  already  embodied 
in  written  Acts  of  Peter  (so  Waitz  and  Harnack),  but  differing 
from  the  Western  type,  e.g.  in  bringing  Peter  to  Rome  long 
before  Nero's  reign.  As  for  the  allusions,  more  or  less  indirect, 
to  St  Paul  behind  the  figure  of  Simon,  as  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
truth — allusions  which  first  directed  attention  to  the  Clementines 
in  the  last  century — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  presence, 
but  only  as  to  their  origin  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  so 
meant  in  Homilies  and  Recognitions.  There  is  certainly  **  an 
application  to  Simon  of  words  used  by  or  of  St  Paul,  or  of  claims 
made  by  or  in  behalf  of  St  Paul"  (Hort),  especially  in  Homilies 
(ii.  17  f.,  xi.  35,  xvii.  19),  where  a  consciousness  also  of  the 
double  reference  must  stiU  be  present,  though  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  in  Recognitions  (in  Rufinus's  Latin.)  Such  covert 
reference  to  Paul  must  designedly  have  formed  part  of  the 
Periodoi,  yet  as  adopted  from  its  more  bitterly  anti-Pauline 
basis,  the  "  Preachings  of  Peter  "  (cf.  Homilies,  ii.  17  f.  with  Ep» 
Pet.  ad  Jac,  2),  which  probably  shared  most  of  the  features  of 
Ebionite  Essenism  as  described  by  Epiphanius  xxx.  15  f.  (in- 
cluding the  qualified  dualism  of  the  two  kingdoms — the  present 
one  of  the  devil,  and  the  future  one  of  the  angelic  Christ — which 
appears  also  in  the  Periodoi,  cf.  Ep.  Clem,  ad  Jac.  1  fin.). 

{b)  That  the  Periodoi  was  a  longer  work  than  either  our 
Homilies  or  Recognitions  is  practically  certain;  and  its  mere 
bulk  may  well,  as  Hort  suggests  (p.  88),  have  been  a  chief  cause 
of  the  dianges  of  form.  Yet  Homilies  and  Recognitions  are 
abridgments  made  on  different  principles  and  convey  rather 
different  impressions  to  their  readers.  "  The  Homilies  care  most 
for  doctrine,"  especmlly  philosophical  doctrine,  **  and  seem  to 
transpose  very  freely  for  doctrinal  purposes  '*  {e.g.  matter  in 
xvi.-xix.  is  placed  at  the  end  for  effect,  while  xx.  i-io  gives 
additional  emphasis  to  the  Homilies*  theory  of  evil,  perhaps  over 
against  Manichaeism).  "  The  Recognitions  care  most  for  the 
story,"  as  a  means  of  religious  edification,  **  and  have  preserved 
the  general  framework  much  more  nearly."  They  arose  in 
different  circles:  indeed,  save  the  compiler  of  the  text  repre- 
sented by  the  Syriac  MS.  of  41  z  a.d.,  '*  not  a  single  ancient 
writer  shows  a  knowledge  of  both  books  in  any  form."  But  Hort 
is  hardly  right  in  suggesting  that,  while  Homilies  arose  in  Syria, 
Recognitions  took  shape  in  Rome.  Both  probably  arose  in 
Syria  (so  Lightfoot),  but  in  circles  var3dng  a  good  deal  in  religious 
standpoint.'  Homilies  was  a  sort  of  second  edition,  made  largely 
in  the  spirit  of  its  original  and  perhaps  in  much  the  same  locality, 
with  a  view  to  maintaining  and  propagating  the  doctrines  of  a 
semi-Judaic  Christianity  (cf.  bk.  vM.),  as  it  existed  a  generation 
or  two  after  the  Periodoi  appeared.  The  Recognitionsy  in  both 
recensions,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  read  in  the  original 
with  general  admiration^  not  only  by  Rufinus  but  also  by  others 
in  the  West,  was  more  Catholic  in  tone  and  aimed  chiefly  at 

'  Dom  Chapman  maintains  that  the  Recognitions  {c.  370-390,)  even 
attack  the  doctrine  of  God  in  the  Homilies  or  their  archetype. 
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commendijig  the  Christian  religion  over  against  all  non-Christian 
rivals  or  gnostic  perversions.  That  is,  more  than  one  effort  of 
this  sort  had  been  made  to  adapt  the  story  of  Clement's  Recogni- 
tions to  general  Christian  use.  Later  the  Homilies  underwent 
further  adaptation  to  Catholic  feeling  even  before  the  Epitome, 
in  its  two  extant  forms,  was  made  by  more  drastic  methods  of 
expurgation.  One  kind  of  adaptation  at  least  is  proved  to  have 
existed  before  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  namely  a  selection  of 
certain  discourses  from  the  Homilies  under  special  headings, 
following  on  Recognitions,  i.-iii.,  as  seen  in  a  Syriac  MS.  of  a.d.  411. 
As  this  MS.  contains  transcriptional  errors,  and  as  its  archetype 
had  perhaps  a  Greek  basis,  the  Recognitions  may  be  dated 
c.  350-375^  (its  Christology  suggested  to  Ru£nus  an  Arianism 
like  that  of  Eunomius  of  Cyzicus,  c,  362),  and  the  Homilies  prior 
even  to  350.  But  the  different  circles  represented  by  the  two 
make  relative  dating  precarious. 

Summary. — The  Clementine  literature  throws  light  upon  a 
very  obscure  phase  of  Christian  development,  that  of  Judaeo- 
Christianity,  and  proves  that  it  embraced  more  intermediate 
types,  between  Ebionism  proper  and  Catholicism,  than  has 
generally  been  realized.  Incidentally,  too,  its  successive  forms 
illustrate  many  matters  of  belief  and  usage  among  Syrian 
Christians  generally  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centiuries,  notably  their 
apologetic  and  catechetical  needs  and  methods.  Further,  it 
discusses,  as  Hort  observes,  certain  indestructible  problems  which 
much  early  Christian  theology  passes  by  or  deals  with  rather 
perfimctorily;  and  it  does  so  with  a  freshness  and  reality  which, 
as  we  compare  the  original  3rd-century  basis  with  the  conven- 
tional manner  of  the  Epitome,  we  see  to  be  not  unconnected  with 
origin  in  an  age  as  yet  free  from  the  trammels  of  formal  ortho- 
doxy. Again  it  is  a  notable  specimen  of  early  Christian  pseudepi- 
graphy,  and  one  which  had  manifold  and  far-reaching  results. 
Finally  the  romance  to  which  it  owed  much  of  its  popular  appeal, 
became,  through  the  medium  of  Rufinus*s  Latin,  the  parent 
of  the  late  medieval  legend  of  Faust,  and  so  the  ancestor  of  a 
famous  type  in  modem  literature. 

Literature. — ^For  a  full  list  of  this  down  to  1904  see  Hans  Waitz, 
"  Die  Pseudoklementinen "  (Texte  u.  Untersuchungen  zur  Gesch, 
der  altckr,  Literatur,  neue  Folge,  Bd.  x.  Heft  4),  and  A.  Harnack, 
Chronologie  der  altchr.  LUteratur  (i9p4)>  i>*  5^^  f*  In  English,  besides 
Hort's  work,  there  are  articles  by  G.  Salmon,  in  Diet,  of  Christ.  Biog., 
C.  Bigg,  Studia  Biblica,  ii.,  A.  C.  Headlam,  JourncU  of  TheoL 
Studies,  in.  Q-  V.  B.) 

CLEOBULUS,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  a  native  and 
tyrant  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  strength 
and  his  handsome  person,  for  the  wisdom  of  his  sayings,  the 
acuteness  of  his  riddles  and  the  beauty  of  his  lyric  poetry. 
Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  a  letter  in  wliich  Cleobulus  invites 
Solon  to  take  refuge  with  him  against  Peisistratus;  and  this 
would  imply  that  he  was  alive  in  560  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  held 
advanced  views  as  to  female  education,  and  he  was  the  father 
of  the  wise  Cleobuline,  whose  riddles  were  not  less  famous  than 
his  own  (Diogenes  Lafirtius  i.  89-93). 

See  F.  G.  Mullach,  Fragmenta  PhUosophorum  Graecorum,  i. 

CLEOMENES  {KKeofikinis) ,  the  name  of  three  Spartan  kings 
of  the  Agiad  line. 

Cleomenes  I.  was  the  son  of  Anaxandridas,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded about  520  B.C.  His  chief  exploit  was  his  crushing  victory 
near  Tiryns  over  the  Argives,  some  6000  of  whom  he  burned 
to  death  in  a  sacred  grove  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge 
(Herodotus  vi.  76-82).  This  seciured  for  Sparta  the  undisputed 
hegemony  of  the  Peloponnese.  Cleomenes'  interposition  in 
the  politics  of  central  Greece  was  less  successful.  In  510  he 
marched  to  Athens  with  a  Spartan  force  to  aid  in  expelling  the 
Peisistratidae,  and  subsequently  returned  to  support  the  oligar- 
chical party,  led  by  Isagoras,  against  Cleisthenes  (q.v.).  He 
expelled  seven  hundred  families  and  transferred  the  govern- 
ment from  the  council  to  three  hundred  of  the  oligarchs,  but  being 
blockaded  in  the  Acropolis  he  was  forced  to  capitulate.  On  his 
return  home  he  collected  a  large  force  with  the  intention  of 

1  Dom  Chapman  (ui  supra,  p.  158)  says  durine  the  Neoplatonist 
reaction  under  Julian  361-363,  to  which  period  he  also  assigns  the 
Homilies. 


making  Isagoras  despot  of  Athens,  but  the  opposition  of  the 

Corinthian  allies  and  of  his  colleague  Demaratus  caused  the 

expedition  to  break  up  after  reaching  Eleusis  (Herod,  v.  64-76; 

Aristotle,  Ath.  Pol.  19,  20).  In  491  he  went  to  Aegina  to  punish 

the  island  for  its  submission  to  Darius,  but  the  intrigues  of  his 

colleague  once  again  rendered  his  mission  abortive.  In  revenge 

Cleomenes  accused  Demaratus  of  illegitimacy  and  secured  his 

deposition  in  favour  of  Leotychides  (Herod,  vi.  50-73).  But  when 

it  was  discovered  that  he  had  bribed  the  Delphian  priestess  to 

substantiate  his  charge  he  was  himself  obliged  to  flee;  he  went 

flrst'  to  Thessaly  and  then  to  Arcadia,  where  he  attempted  to 

foment  an  anti-Spartan  rising.   About  488  B.C.  he  was  recalled, 

but  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  he  committed  suicide 

(Herod,  vi.  74,  75).    Cleomenes  seems  to  have  received  scant 

justice  at  the  hands  of  Herodotus  or  his  informants,  and  Pausanias 

(iii.  3,  4)  does  little  more  than  condense  Herodotus's  narrative. 

In  spite  of  some  failures,  largely  due  to  Demaratus's  jealousy, 

Cleomenes  strengthened  Sparta  in  the  position,  won  during  his 

father's  reign,  of  champion  and  leader  of  the  Hellenic  race;   it 

was  to  him,  for  example,  that  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  first 

applied  for  aid  in  their  revolt  against  Persia  (Herod,  v.  49-51). 

For  the  chronolo^  see  T.  Wells,  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  (1905), 
p.  193  ff.,  who  assigns  the  Argive  expedition  to  the  outset  of  the 
reign,  whereas  nearly  all  historians  have  dated  it  in  or  about  495  B.C. 

Cleomenes  II.  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I.,  brother  and 
successor  of  Agesipolis  II.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  his  reign  save 
the  fact  that  it  lasted  for  nearly  sixty-one  years  (370-309  B.C.). 

Cleomenes  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas  II.,  reigned 
about  235-219  B.C.  He  made  a  determined  attempt  to  reform 
the  social  condition  of  Sparta  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Agis 
IV.,  whose  widow  Agiatis  he  married;  at  the  same  time  he 
aimed  at  restoring  Sparta's  hegemony  in  the  Peloponnese. 
After  twice  defeating  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  League  in  Arcadia, 
near  Moimt  Ly caeum  and  at  Leuctra,.he  strengthened  his  position 
by  assassinating  four  of  the  ephors,  abolishing  the  ephorate, 
which  had  usurped  the  supreme  power,  and  banishing  some 
eighty  of  the  leading  oligarchs.  The  authority  of  the  council 
was  also  curtailed,  and  a  new  board  of  magistrates,  the  patronomi, 
became  the  chief  officers  of  state.  He  appointed  his  own  brother 
Eucleidas  as  his  colleague  in  succession  to  the  Eurypontid 
Archidamus,  who  had  been  miirdered.  His  social  reforms 
included  a  redistribution  of  land,  the  remission  of  debts,  the 
restoration  of  the  old  systemof  training  (d7a)7i))  and  theadmission 
of  picked  perioeci  into  the  citizen  body.  As  a  general  Cleomenes 
did  much  to  revive  Sparta's  old  prestige.  He  defeated  the 
Achaeans  at  Dyme,  made  himself  master  of  Argos,  and  was 
eventually  joined  by  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus  and  other 
cities.  But  Aratus,  whose  jealousy  could  not  brook  to  see  a 
Spartan  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league  called  in  Antigonus 
Doson  of  Macedonia,  and  Cleomenes,  after  conducting  successful 
expeditions  to  Megalopolis  and  Argos,  was  finally  defeated  at 
Sellasia,  to  the  north  of  Sparta,  in  222  or  221  B.C.  He  took 
refuge  at  Alexandria  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  was  arrested 
by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy. 
Escaping  from  prison  he  tried  to  raise  a  revolt,  but  the  attempt 
failed  and  to  avoid  capture  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Both  as 
general  and  as  politician  Cleomenes  was  one  of  Sparta's  greatest 
men,  and  with  him  perished  her  last  hope  of  recovering  her 
ancient  supermacy  in  Greece. 

See  Polybius  ii.  45-70,  v.  35-39,  viii.  i;  Plutarch,  Cleomenes; 
Aratus,  35-46-;  Philopiemen,  5,  6;    Pausanias  ii.  9;  Gehlert,  De 
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Cleomene  (Leipzig,  1883) ;  Holm,  History  of  Greece,  Iv.  cc.  10,  15. 
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CLEON  (d.  422  B.C.),  Athenian  politician  during  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  War,  was  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  from  whom  he  inherited  a 
lucrative  tannery  business.  He  was  the  first  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  commercial  class  in  Athenian  politics.  He  came 
into  notice  first  as  an  opponent  of  Pericles,  to  whom  his  advanced 
ideas  were  naturally  unacceptable,  and  in  his  opposition 
somewhat  curiously  found  himself  acting  in  concert  with  the 
aristocrats,  who  equally  hated  and  feared  Pericles.  During  the 
dark  days  of  430,  after  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Pericles  to 
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Peloponnesus,  and  when  the  city  was  devastated  by  the  plague, 
Oeon  headed  the  opposition  to  the  Periclean  regime.  Pericles 
was  accused  by  Cleon  of  maladministration  of  public  money,  with 
the  result  that  he  was  actually  found  guilty  (see  Grote's  Hist,  of 
Greece  J  abridged  ed.,  1907,  p.  406,  note  i).  A  revulsion  of  feeling, 
however,  soon  took  place.  Pericles  was  reinstated,  and  Cleon  now 
for  a  time  fell  into  the  background.  The  death  of  Pericles  (429) 
left  the  field  clear  for  him.  Hitherto  he  had  only  been  a  vigorous 
opposition  speaker,  a  trenchant  critic  and  accuser  of  state 
officials.  He  now  came  forward  as  the  professed  champion  and 
leader  of  the  democracy,  and,  owing  to  the  moderate  abilities  of 
his  rivals  and  opponents,  he  was  for  some  years  undoubtedly  the 
foremost  man  in  Athens.  Although  rough  and  unpolished,  he  was 
gifted  with  natural  eloquence  and  a  powerful  voice,  and  knew 
exactly  how  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people.  He 
strengthened  his  hold  on  the  poorer  classes  by  his  measure  for 
trebling  the  pay  of  the  jurymen,  which  provided  the  poorer 
Athenians  with  an  easy  means  of  livelihood.  The  notorious 
fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  litigation  increased  his  power;  and 
the  practice  of  -'  sycophancy  "  (raking  up  material  for  false 
charges;  see  Sycophant),  enabled  him  to  remove  those  who  were 
likely  to  endanger  his  ascendancy.  Having  no  further  use  for  his 
former  aristocratic  associates,  he  broke  off  all  connexion  with 
them,  and  thus  felt  at  liberty  to  attack  the  secret  combinations 
for  political  purposes,  the  oligarchical  dubs  to  which  they  mostly 
belonged.  Whether  he  also  introduced  a  property-tax  for 
military  purposes,  and  even  held  a  high  position  in  connexion 
with  the  treasury,  is  uncertain.  lEs  ruling  principles  were  an 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  an  equal  hatred  of  Sparta. 
It  was  mainly  through  him  that  the  opportunity  of  concluding  an 
honourable  peace  (in  425)  was  lost,  and  in  his  determination  to  see 
Sparta  humbled  he  misled  the  people  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
resources  of  the  state,  and  dazzled  them  by  promises  of  future 
benefits. 

In  42  7  Cleon  gained  an  evil  notoriety  by  his  proposal  to  put  to 
death  indiscriminately  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene,  which  had 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  revolt.  His  proposal,  though  accepted, 
was,  fortimately  for  the  credit  of  Athens,-rescinded,  although,  as  it 
was,  the  chief  leaders  and  prominent  men,  numbering  about  1000, 
fell  victims.  In  425,  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  fame  by 
capturing  and  transporting  to  Athens  the  Spartans  who  had  been 
blockaded  in  Sphacteria  (see  Pylos).  Much  of  the  credit  was 
probably  due  to  the  military  skiU  of  his  colleague  Demosthenes; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  due  to  Cleon *s  determination 
that  the  Ecclesia  sent  out  the  additional  force  which  was  needed. 
It  was  almost  certainly  due  to  Cleon  that  the  tribute  of  the 
"  allies  "  was  doubled  in  425  (see  Delian  Leagtte).  In  422  he 
was  sent  to  recapture  Amphipolis,  but  was  outgeneralled  by 
Brasidas  and  killed.  His  death  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  an 
arrangement  with  Sparta,  and  in  421  the  peace  of  Nicias  was 
concluded  (see  Peloponnesian  War). 

The  character  of  Cleon  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  and 
Thucydides  in  an  extremely  imfavourable  light.  But  neither  can 
be  considered  an  imprejudiced  witness.  The  poet  had  a  grudge 
against  Cleon,  who  had  accused  him  before  the  senate  of  having 
ridiculed  (in  his  Babylonians)  the  policy  and  institutions  of  his 
coimtry  in  the  presence  of  foreigners  and  at  the  time  of  a  great 
national  war.  Thucydides,  a  man  of  strong  oligarchical  pre- 
judices, had  also  been  prosecuted  for  military  incapacity  and 
exiled  by  a  decree  proposed  by  Cleon.  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
Cleon  has  had  less  than  justice  done  to  him  in  the  portraits 
handed  down  by  these  two  writers. 

Authorities. — For  the  literature  on  Cleon  see  C.  F.  Hermann, 
Lehrbuck  der  griechischen  Antiguii&ten,  i.  pt.  2  (6th  ed.  by  V.  Thumser, 
1892),  p.  709,  and  G.  Buaolt«  uri^cAiJc^  Geschichte,  iii.  pt.  2  (1904), 
p.  988,  note  3.  The  following  are  the  chief  authorities: — (a) 
Favourable  to  Cleon, — C.  F.  Ranke»  Commentatio  de  Vita  Aristo- 
phanis  ^ipzig,  1845);  J.  G.  Droysen,  Aristophanes ^  ii.,  introd.  to 
the  Kntghts  (Berlin,  1837);  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  chs.  50,  54; 
W.  Oncken,  A  then  mtd  HeUas,  ii.  o.  204  (Leipng,  1866);  H.  Mailer* 
Strdbing,  Aristophanes  und  die  JUstortscha  KrtHk  (Leipzig,  1873); 
J.  B.  Bury,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  (1002).  (6)  Unfavourable, — ^J.  F.  Korttun, 
Geschicktliche  Porschungen  (Letpzie,  1863),  and  Zur  Geschichte 
helhnischen    Staatsverfassungen    (mtdelberg,    1821);    F.    Passow, 


VermischU  Schriften  (Leipzig,  1843) ;  C.  Thiriwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  21 ;  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece  (Eng- tr.  iii.  p.  112;  J.  Schvarc2, 
THe  DemokraOe  (Leipzig,  1882);  H.  Uclbriick,  Die  Strategie  des 
Perikles  (Berlin,  1890);  E.  Meyer,  Porschungen  zur  alien  Geschichte, 
ii.  p.  333  (Halle,  18^).  The  balance  between  the  two  extreme  views 
is  fairly  held  hy  T.  Beloch,  Die  aUische  Politik  sett  Perikles  (Leipzig, 
i88j),  and  Gnechische  Geschichte,  I  p.  537;  and  by  A.  Holm,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  ii.  (Eng.  tr.),  ch.  23,  with  the  notes. 

CLEOPATRA,  the  regular  name  of  the  queens  of  Egypt  in  the 
Ptolemaic  dynasty  after  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  the  Seleucid 
Antiochus  the  Great,  wife  of  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes.  The  best 
known  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Auletes,  bom  69  (or 
68)  B.C.  At  the  age  of  seventeai  she  became  queen  of  Egypt 
jointly  with  her  younger  brother  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  whose  wife, 
in  accordance  with  £g3rptian  custom,  she  was  to  become.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  deprived  of  all  royal  authority,  she  withdrew 
into  Syria,  and  made  preparation  to  recover  her  rights  by  force  of 
arms.  At  this  juncture  Julius  Caesar  followed  Pompey  into 
Egypt.  The  personal  fascinations  of  Cleopatra  induced  him  to 
undertake  a  war  on  her  behalf,  in  which  Ptolemy  lost  his  life,  and 
she  was  replaced  on  the  throne  in  conjimction  with  a  jroimger 
brother,  of  whom,  however,  she  soon  rid  herself  by  poison.  In 
Rome  she  lived  openly  with  Caesar  as  his  mistress  until  his 
assassination,  when,  aware  of  her  unpopularity,  she  returned  at 
once  to  "Egypt.  Subsequently  she  became  the  alfy  and  mistress  of 
Mark  Antony  (see  Antonius).  Their  connexion  was  highly 
impopular  at  Rome,  and  Octavian  (see  Augustus)  declared  war 
upon  them  and  defeated  them  at  Actium  (31  B.C.).  Cleopatra 
took  to  flight,  and  escaped  to  Alexandria,  where  Antony  joined 
her.  Having  no  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  she  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Octavian  that  she  should  assassinate  Antony,  and 
enticed  him  to  join  her  in  a  mausoleum  which  she  had  built  in 
order  that  "  they  might  die  together."  Antony  committed 
suicide,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  she  had  already  done  so,  but 
Octavian  refused  to  yield  to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra  who  put  an 
end  to  her  life,  by  applying  an  asp  to  her  bosom,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age  (29th  of 
August,  30  B.C.).  With  her  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Cleopatra  had  three 
children  by  Antony,  and  by  Julius  Caesar,  as  some  say,  a  son, 
called  Caesarion,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavian.  In  her  the 
t3T)e  of  queen  characteristic  of  the  Macedonian  d3masties  stands 
in  the  most  brilliant  light.  Imperious  will,  masculine  boldness, 
relentless  ambition  like  hers  had  been  exhibited  by  queens  of  her 
race  since  the  old  Macedonian  days  before  Philip  and  Alexander. 
But  the  last  Cleopatra  had  perhaps  some  special  intellectual 
endowment.  She  surprised  her  generation  by  being  able  to 
speak  the  many  tongues  of  her  subjects.  There  may  have  been 
an  individual  quality  in  her  luxurious  profligacy,  but  then  her 
predecessors  had  not  had  the  Roman  lords  of  the  world  for 
wooers. 

For  the  historv  of  Cleopatra  see  Antonius,  Marcus;  Caesar, 
Gaius  Julius;  Ptolbmies.  The  life  of  Antony  by  Plutarch  is  our 
main  authority;  it  is  upon  this  that  Shakespeare's  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  is  based.  Her  life  is  the  subject  of  monographs  by  Stahr 
(1879,  an  apologia),  and  Houssaye,  Aspasie,  CUopdtre,  &c.  (1879). 

CLEPSYDRA  (from  Gr.  icX^Trraj',  to  steal,  and  C^wp,  water), 
the  chronometer  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  measured  time 
by  the  flow  of  water.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was  a  short-necked 
earthenware  globe  of  known  capacity,  pierced  at  the  bottom  with 
several  small  holes,  through  which  the  water  escaped  or  "  stole 
away."  The  instrument  was  employed  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
speeches  in  courts  of  justice,  hence  the  phrases  aquam  dare,  to  give 
the  advocate  speaking  time,  and  aquam  perdere,  to  waste  time. 
Smaller  clepsydrae  of  glass  were  very  early  used  in  place  of  the 
sun-dial,  to  mark  the  hours.  But  as  lie  length  of  the  hour  varied 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  various  arrangements,  of 
which  we  have  no  clear  account,  were  necessary  to  obviate  this 
and  other  defects.  For  instance,  the  flow  of  water  varied  with  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  secondly,  the  rate  of  flow 
became  less  as  the  vessel  emptied  itself.  The  latter  defect  was 
remedied  by  keeping  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  clepsydra 
uniform,  the  volume  of  that  discharged  being  noted.  Plato  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  complicated  depsydra  to  indicate  the 
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hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  In  the  clepsydra  or 
hydraulic  dock  of  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  made  about  135  B.C., 
the  movement  of  water-wheels  caused  the  gradual  rise  of  a  little 
figure,  which  pointed  out  the  hours  with  a  little  stick  on  an  index 
attached  to  the  machine.  The  clepsydra  is  said  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Egyptians.  There  was  one  in  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds  at  Athens;  and  the  turret  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower  is 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  dstem  which  supplied  the  water. 

See  Marouardt,  Dcls  PrivaUeben  der  Rdtner,  i.  (2nd  ed.,  1886), 

g.  792;  G.  Bilfinger,  Die  Zeitmesser  der  anUken  Volker  (1886),  and 
>ie  anltken  Stundenangaben  (1888). 

CLERESTORY,  or  Clearstoky  (Ital.  chiaro  piano,  Fr.  daire- 
vote,  claire  Slage,  Ger.  Lichtgaden),  in  architecture,  the  upper 
storey  of  the  nave  of  a  church,  the  walls  of  which  rise  above  the 
aisles  and  are  pierced  with  windows  {*'  dere  "  being  simply 
**  dear,"  in  the  sense  of  **  lighted  ")•  Sometimes  these  win- 
dows are  very  small,  being  mere  quatrefoils  or  spherical  triangles. 
In  large  buildings,  however,  they  are  important  objects,  both 
for  beauty  and  utility.  The  windows  of  the  clerestories 
of  Norman  work,  even  in  large  churches,  are  of  less  import- 
ance than  in  the  later  styles.  In  Early  English  they  became 
larger;  and  in  the  Decorated  they  are  more  important  still, 
being  lengthened  as  the  triforimn  diminishes.  In  Perpendicu- 
lar work  the  latter  often  disappears  altogether,  and  in  many 
later  churches,  as  at  Taunton,  and  many  churches  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  the  derestories  are  dose  ranges  of  windows.  The 
term  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  where 
the  lighting  of  the  hall  of  columns  was  obtained  over  the  stone 
roofs  of  the  adjoining  aisles,  through  slits  pierced  in  vertical 
slabs  of  stone.  The  Romans  also  in  their  baths  and  palaces 
employed  the  same  method,  and  probably  derived  it  from  the 
Greeks;  in  the  palaces  at  Crete,  however,  light- wells  would 
seem  to  have  been  employed. 

CLERFATT  (or  Claikfayx),  FRANCOIS  SEBASTIEN  CHARLES 
JOSEPH  DE  CROIX,  Count  op  (1733-179S),  Austrian  field 
marshal,  entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1753.  In  the  Seven 
Years'  War  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  earning  rapid 
promotion,  and  receiving  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa.  At  the  condusion  of  the  peace,  though  still  under 
thirty,  he  was  already  a  colonel.  During  the  outbreak  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1787,  he  was,  as  a  Walloon  by  birth,  subjected 
to  great  pressure  to  induce  him  to  abandon  Joseph  II.,  but  he 
resisted  all  overtures,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  the 
Turkish  war  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal.  In  an 
independent  command  Clerfayt  achieved  great  success,  defeating 
the  Turks  at  Mehadia  and  Calafat.  In  1793,  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  emperor's  generals,  he  received  the  command 
of  the  Austrian  contingent  in  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  army, 
and  at  Croix-sous-Bois  his  corps  inflicted  a  reverse  on  the  troops 
of  the  French  revolution.  In  the  Netherlands,  to  which  quarter 
he  was  transferred  after  Jemappes,  he  opened  the  campaign 
of  1793  with  the  victory  of  Aldenhoven  and  the  relief  of  Maes- 
tricht,  and  on  March  i8th  mainly  brought  about  the  complete 
defeat  of  Dumouriez  at  Ncerwinden.  Later  in  the  year,  however, 
his  victorious  career  was  checked  by  the  reverse  at  Wattignies, 
and  in  1794  he  was  unsuccessful  in  West  Flanders  against 
Pichegru.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  Clerfayt  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  in  the  supreme  command,  but  was 
quite  unable  to  make  head  against  the  French,  and  had  to  recross 
the  Rhine.  In  1795,  now  field  marshal,  he  commanded  on  the 
middle  Rhine  against  Jourdan,  and  this  time  the  fortune  of  war 
changed.  Jourdan  was  beaten  at  H6chst  and  Mainz  brilliantly 
relieved.  But  the  field  marshal's  action  in  concluding  an 
armistice  with  the  French  not  being  approved  by  Thugut,  he 
resigned  the  command,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Aulic 
Council  in  Vienna.  He  died  in  1798.  A  brave  and  skilful 
soldier,  Clerfayt  perhaps  achieved  more  than  any  other  Austrian 
commander  (except  the  archduke  Charles)  in  the  hopeless 
struggle  of  small  dynastic  armies  against  a  **  nation  in  arms." 

See  von  Vivenot,  Thugut,  Clerfayt,  und  Wurmser  (Vienna,  1869). 

CLERGY  (M.£.  dergiCy  O.  Fr.  clergie,  from  Low  Lat.  form 
clericia  [Skeat]y  by  assimilation  with  0.  Fr.  dergU^  Fr.  dergi^ 


from  Low  Lat.  dericatus),  a  collective  term  signifying  in  English 
strictly  the  body  of  "  derks,"  i,e,  men  in  holy  orders  (see  Clerk). 
The  word  has,  however,  undergone  sundry  modifications  of 
meaning.  Its  M.E.  senses  of  "  derkship  "  and  "  learning  ** 
have  long  since  fallen  obsolete.  On  the  other  hand,  in  modem 
times  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  depart  from  its 
strict  application  to  technical  *'  derks,''  and  to  widen  it  out  so  as 
to  embrace  all  varieties  of  ordained  Christian  ministers.  While, 
however,  it  is  now  not  unusual  to  speak  of  "  the  Nonconformist 
dergy,"  the  word  "  dergyman  "  is  still,  at  least  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  used  of  the  dergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  con- 
tradistinction to  ^*  minister."  As  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  word  embraces  the  whole  hierarchy,  whether  its 
derici  be  in  holy  orders  or  merely  in  minor  orders.  The  term 
has  also  been  sometimes  loosdy  used  to  indude  the  members  of 
the  regular  orders;  but  this  use  is  improper,  since  monks  and 
friars,  as  such,  have  at  no  time  been  derici.  The  use  of  the  word 
"  dergy  "  as  a  plural,  though  the  New  English  Dictionary  quotes 
the  high  authority  of  Cardinal  Newman  for  it,  is  less  rare  than 
wrong;  in  the  case  dted  "  Some  himdred  Clergy  "  should  have 
been  "  Some  hundred  of  the  Clergy." 

In  distinction  to  the  "  dergy  "  we  find  the  "  laity  "  (Gr.  XAos, 
people),  the  great  body  of  "  faithful  people  *'  which,  in  nearly 
every  various  conception  of  the  Christian  Church,  stands  in 
relation  to  the  dergy  as  a  flock  of  sheep  to  its  pastor.  This 
distinction  was  of  early  growth,  and  developed,  with  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  hierarchy,  dining  the  middle  ages  into  a  very 
lively  opposition  (see  Order,  Holy;  Church  History; 
Papacy;  Investitures).  The  extreme  daim  of  the  great 
medieval  popes,  that  the  priest,  as  "  ruler  over  spiritual  things," 
was  as  much  superior  to  temporal  rulers  as  the  soul  is  to  the 
body  (see  Innocent  HI.),  led  logically  to  the  vast  privileges 
and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  dergy  during  the  middle  ages. 
In  those  countries  where  the  Reformation  triumphed,  this 
triumph  represented  the  victory  of  the  dvil  over  the  clerical 
powers  in  the  long  contest.  The  victory  was,  however,  by  no 
means  complete.  The  Presbyterian  model  was,  for  instance, 
as  sacerdotal  in  its  essence  as  the  Catholic;  Milton  complained 
with  justice  that  "  new  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large," 
and  declared  that  "  the  Title  of  Clergy  St  Peter  gave  to  all  God*s 
people,"  its  later  restriction  being  a  papal  and  prdatical  usurpa- 
tion {i.e,  I  Peter  v.  3,  for  KKrjpos  and  Kkripwv), 

Clerical  immunities,  of  course,  differed  largely  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries,  the  extent  of  them  having  been 
gradually  curtailed  from  a  period  a  little  earlier  than  the  close 
of  the  middle  ages.  They  consisted  mainly  in  exemption  from 
public  burdens,  both  as  regarded  person  and  pocket,  and  in 
immunity  from  lay  jurisdiction.  This  last  enormous  privilege, 
which  became  one  of  the  main  and  most  efficient  instruments 
of  the  subjection  of  Europe  to  clerical  tyranny,  extended  to 
matters  both  civil  and  criminal;  though,  as  Bingham  shows, 
it  did  not  (always  and  everywhere)  prevail  in  cases  of  heinous 
crime  (Origines  Ecdes,  bk.  v.). 

This  diversity  of  jurisdiction,  and  subjection  of  the  dergy 
only  to  the  sentences  of  judges  bribed  by  their  esprit  de  corps 
to  judge  leniently,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of  punishments 
for  the  offences  of  derks  avowedly  much  lighter  than  that  which 
was  inflicted  for  the  same  crimes  on  laymen;  and  this  in  turn 
led  to  the  survival  in  England,  long  after  the  Reformation,  of 
the  curious  legal  fiction  of  benefit  of  dergy  (see  below),  used  to 
mitigate  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  criminal  law. 

CLERGY,  BENEFIT  OF,  an  obsolete  but  once  very  important 
feature  in  English  criminal  law.  Benefit  of  dergy  began  with 
the  daim  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
1 2th  century  that  every  dtricus  should  be  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  courts  and  be  subject  to  the  spiritual 
courts  alone.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  was  that  the  common 
law  courts  abandoned  the  extreme  pimishment  of  death  assigned 
to  some  offences  when  the  person  convicted  was  a  dericus,  and 
tHe  church  was  obliged  to  accept  the  compromise  and  let  a 
secondary  punishment  be  inflicted.  The  term  "  clerk "  or 
dericus  always  induded  a  large  number  of  persons  in  what 
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were  called  miaor  orders,  and  in  1350  the  privilege  was  extended 

to  secular  as  well  as  to  religious  clerks;    and,  finally,  the  test 

of  being  a  clerk  was  the  ability  to  read  the  opening  words  of 

verse  x  of  Psalm  U.,  hence  generally  known  as  the  **  neck-verse." 

Even  this  requirement  was  abolished  in  1705.    In   1487  it 

was  enacted  that  every  layman,  when  convicted  of  a  clergyable 

felony,  should  be  branded  on  the  thumb,  and  disabled  from 

claiming  the  benefit  a  second  time.  The  privilege  was  extended 

to  peerSy  even  if  they  could  not  read,  in  1547,  and  to  women, 

partially  in  1622  and  fully  in  1692.    The  partial  exemption 

claimed  by  the  Church  did  not  apply  to  the  more  atrocious 

crimes,  and  hence  offences  came  to  be  divided  into  clergyable 

and  unclergyable.  According  to  the  common  practice  in  England 

of   working  out   modem  improvements   through   antiquated 

forms,  this  exemption  was  made  the  means  of  modifying  the 

severity  of  the  criminal  law.    It  became  the  practice  to  claim 

and  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy;    and  when  it  was  the 

intention  by  statute  to  make  a  crime  really  pimishable  with 

death,  it  was  awarded  ''  without  benefit  of  clergy."  The  benefit 

of  clergy  was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  1827,  but  as  this  statute 

did  not  repeal  that  of  1547,  imder  which  peers  were  given  the 

privilege,  a  further  statute  was  passed  in  1841  putting  peers  on 

the  same  footing  as  commons  and  clergy. 

For  a  full  account  of  benefit  of  clergy  see  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
History  of  English  Low,  vol.  i.  424-440;  also  Stephen,  History  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England,  vol.  i. ;  E.  Friedberg,  Corpus  juris  canonici 
(Leipzig,  1 879-1 88 1). 

CLERGY  RESERVES,  in  Canada.  By  the  act  of  1791, 
establishing  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the 
British  government  set  apart  one-eighth  of  all  the  crown  lands 
for  the  support  of  "  a  Protestant  clergy."  These  reservations, 
after  being  for  many  years  a  stumbling-blotk  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  province,  and  the  cause  of  much  bitter 
political  and  ecclesiastical  controversy,  were  secularized  by  the 
Canadian  parliament  in  1854,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  other 
purposes,  chiefly  educational.  Owing  to  the  wording  of  the 
imperial  act,  the  amount  set  apart  is  often  stated  as  one-seventh, 
and  was  sometimes  claimed  as  such  by  the  clergy. 

CLERK  ^  (from  A.S.  cleric  or  derc,  which,  with  the  similar 
Fr.  form,  comes  direct  from  the  Lat.  dericus),  in  its  original 
sense,  as  used  in  the  dvil  law,  one  who  had  taken  religious 
orders  of  whatever  rank,  whether  "  holy  "  or  "  minor."  The 
word  clericus  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kkjipixbis,  "  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  inheritance,"  from  KkrjpoSj  "lot,"  "allotment,"  "estate," 
"inheritance";  but  the  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed 
in  which  sense  the  root  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  the  deriva- 
tive, some  conceiving  that  the  original  idea  was  that  the  clergy 
received  the  service  of  God  as  their  lot  or  portion;  others  that 
they  were  the  portion  of  the  Lord;  while  others  again,  with 
more  reason  as  Bingham  {Orig.  Eccl,  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  sec.  9)  seems 
to  think,  maintain  that  the  word  has  reference  to  the  choosing 
by  lot,  as  in  early  ages  was  the  case  of  those  to  whom  public 
offices  were  to  be  entrusted. 

In  the  primitive  times  of  the  church  the  term  canon  was 
used  as  synonymous  with  clerk,  from  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
in  the  service  of  any  church  having  been  inscribed  on  a  roll,  or 
KavdsVf  whence  they  were  termed  canonici^  a  fact  which  show^s 
that  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  including 
all  persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  service  of  the  church,  ordained 
or  unordained,  in  the  term  clerks,  or  clergy,  is  at  least  in  con- 
formity with  the  practice  of  antiquity.  Thus,  too,  in  English 
ecclesiastical  law,  a  clerk  was  any  one  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  had  taken  the  tonsure.  The 
application  of  the  word  in  this  sense  gradually  underwent  a 
change,  and  "  clerk  "  became  more  especially  the  term  applied 
to  those  in  minor  orders,  while  those  in  "  major  "  or  "  holy  " 
orders  were  designated  in  full  "  clerks  in  holy  orders,"  which  in 
English  law  still  remains  the  designation  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church.   After  the  Reformation  the  word  "  clerk  " 

*  The  accepted  English  pronunciation,  "  claric,"  is  found  in 
southern  English  as  early  as  the  15th  century;  but  northern  dialects 
still  preserve  the  e  sound  ("clurk'*),  which  is  the  common  pro-* 
nuQciation  in  Amepca. 


was  ^tiU  further  extended  to  include  laymen  who  performed 
duties  in  cathedrals,  churches,  &c.,  eg.  the  choirmen,  who  were 
designated  "  lay  clerks."  Of  these  lay  clerks  or  choirmen 
there  was  always  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  constantly  present 
at  every  service,  to  sing  or  say  the  responses  as  the  leader  or 
representative  of  the  laity.  His  duties  were  gradually  enlarged 
to  include  the  care  of  the  church  and  precincts,  assisting  at 
baptisms,  marriages,  &c.,  and  he  thus  became  the  precursor  of 
the  later  parish  derk.  In  a  somewhat  sinular  sense  we  fa^d 
bihk  derky  singing  derk,  &c.  The  use  of  the  word  "  clerk  " 
to  denote  a  person  ordained  to  the  ministry  is  now  mainly 
legal  or  formal. 

The  word  also  developed  in  a  different  sense.  In  medieval 
times  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  general  learning  was  confined 
to  the  clergy,  and  as  they  were  practically  the  only  persons  who 
could  read  and  write  all  notarial  and  secretarial  work  was 
discharged  by  them,  so  that  in  time  the  word  was  used  with 
special  reference  to  secretaries,  notaries,  accountants  or  even 
mere  penmen.  This  special  meaning  developed  into  what  is 
now  one  of  the  ordinary  senses  of  the  word.  We  find,  accordingly, 
the  term  appHed  to  those  o£Ecers  of  courts,  corporations,  &c., 
whose  duty  consists  in  keeping  records,  oorrespondence,  and 
generally  managing  business,  as  clerk  of  the  markel,  clerk  of  the 
petty  bagy  derk  of  the  peace,  town  clerk,  &c.  Similarly,  a  clerk 
also  means  any  one  who  in  a  subordinate  position  is  engaged 
in  writing,  making  entries,  ordinary  correspondence,  or  similar 
"  clerkly  "  work.  In  the  United  States  the  word  means  also 
an  assistant  in  a  commercial  house,  a  retail  salesman. 

CLERKE,  AGNES  MARY  (1842-1907),  English  astronomer 
and  scientific  writer,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  February  1842, 
and  died  in  London  on  the  20th  of  January  1907.  She  wrote 
extensively  on  various  scientific  subjects,  but  devoted  herself 
more  especially  to  astronomy.  Though  not  a  practical  astro- 
nomer in  the  ordinary  sense,  she  possessed  remarkable  skill  in 
collating,  interpreting  and  summarizing  the  results  of  astronomi- 
cal research,  and  as  a  historian  her  work  has  an  important 
place  in  scientific  literature.  Her  chief  works  were  A  Popular 
History  of  Astronomy  during  the  jgth  Century,  first  edition  1885, 
fourth  1902;  The  System  of  the  Stars,  first  edition  1890,  second 
1905;  and  Problems  in  Astrophysics,  1903.  In  addition  she 
wrote  Familiar  Studies  in  Homer  (1892),  The  Herschels  and 
Modem  Astronomy  (1895),  Modem  Cosmogonies  (1906),  and. 
many  valuable  articles,  such  as  her  contributions  to  the  £»•* 
cydopaedia  Britannica,  In  1903  she  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

CLERKENWELL,  a  district  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of 
London,  England,  within  the  metropolitan  boicough  of  Finsbury 
iq.v,).  It  is  so  called  from  one  of  several  wells  or  springs  in  this 
district,  near  which  miracle  plays  were  performed  by  the  parish 
clerks  of  London.  This  weU  existed  until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  Here  was  situated  a  priory,  founded  in  noo,  which 
grew  to  great  wealth  and  fame  as  the  principal  institution  in 
England  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Its  gateway^  erected  in  1504,  and  remaining  in  St 
John's  Square,  served  various  purposes  after  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries,  being,  for  example,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Gentleman*s  Magazine  in  1731,  and  the  scene  of  Dr  Johnson's 
work  in  connexion  with  that  journal.  In  modern  times  the 
gatehouse  again  became  associated  with  the  Order,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  St  John's  Ambulance  Association.  An  Early 
EngHsh  cr3rpt  remains  beneath  the  neighbouring  parish  church  of 
St  John,  where  the  notorious  deception  of  the  "  Cock  Lane 
Ghost,"  in  which  Johnson  took  great  interest,  was  exposed. 
Adjoining  the  priory  was  St  Mary's  Benedictine  nunnery,  St 
James's  church  (1792)  marking  the  site,  and  preserving  in  its 
vaults  some  of  the  ancient  monuments.  In  the  17  th  century 
Clerkenwell  became  a  fashionable  place  of  residence.  A  prison 
erected  here  at  this  period  gave  place  later  to  the  House  of 
Detention,  notorious  as  the  scene  of  a  Fenian  outrage  in  1867, 
when  it  was  sought  to  release  certain  prisoners  by  blowing  up  part 
of  the  building.  ClerkenweU  is  a  centre  of  the  watch-making  and 
jeweller's  industries,  long  established  here;  and  the  Northamp^oa 
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Polytechnic  Institute,  Northampton  Square,  a  branch  of  the  City 
Polytechnic,  has  a  department  devoted  to  instruction  in  these 
trades. 

CLERMOirr-EN-BBAUVAISIS,  or  Clermont-de-l'Oise,  a 
town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the 
department  of  Oise,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Br^he,  41  m.  N.  of 
Paris  on  the  Northern  railway  to  Amiens.  Pop.  (1906)  4014. 
The  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  surmoimted  by  a  keep  of  the 
14th  century,  the  relic  of  a  fortress  the  site  of  which  is  partly 
occupied  by  a  large  penitentiary  for  women.  The  church  dates 
from  the  14th  to  the  i6th  centuries.  The  h6tel-de-ville,  built  by 
King  Charles  IV.,  who  was  bom  at  Clermont  in  1 294,  is  the  oldest 
in  the  north  of  France.  The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  town  is 
the  Promenade  du  ChSltellier  on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts. 
Clermont  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance,  a  communal  college  and  a  large  lunatic  asylum.  It 
manufactures  felt  and  corsets,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in  horses, 
cattle  and  grain. 

The  town  was  probably  founded  during  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasions,  and  was  an  important  military  p)ost  during  the  middle 
s^es.  It  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  during  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  the  Wars  of 
Religion,  and  in  161 5  Henry  II.,  prince  of  Cond^,  was  besieged 
and  captured  there  by  the  marshal  d*Ancre. 

Counts  op  Clermont.  Clermont  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  a 
countship,  the  lords  of  which  were  already  powerfid  in  the  nth 
century.  Raoul  de  Clermont,  constable  of  France,  died  at  Acre 
in  1 191, leaving  a  daughter  who  brought  Qermont  to  her  husband, 
Louis,  coimt  of  Blois  and  Chartres.  Theobald,  count  of  Blois  and 
Clermont,  died  in  1218  without  issue,  and  King  Philip  Augustus, 
having  received  the  coimtship  of  Clermont  from  the  collateral 
heirs  of  this  lord,  gave  it  to  his  son  Philip  Hurepel,whose  daughter 
Jeanne,  and  his  widow,  Mahaut,  countess  of  Dammartin,  next 
held  the  countship.  It  was  imited  by  Saint  Louis  to  the  crown, 
and  afterwards  given  by  him  (i  269)  to  his  son  Robert,  from  whom 
sprang  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  1524  the  countship  of  Clermont 
was  confiscated  from  the  constable  de  Bourbon,  and  later  (1540) 
given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  Catherine  de'  Medid  (1562),  to 
Eric,  duke  of  Bnmswick  (1569),  from  whom  it  passed  to  his 
brother-in-law  Charlesjof  Lorraine  ( 1 596) ,  and  finally  toHenry  II. , 
prince  of  Cond6  (161 1).  In  1641  it  was  again  confiscated  from 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  count  of  Sdssons,  then  in  1696  sold  to  Louis 
Thomas  Amadexis  of  Savoy,  count  of  Soissons,in  1702  to  Frangoise 
de  Brancas,  princesse  d'Harcourt,  and  in  17 19  to  Louis-Henry, 
prince  of  Cond6.  From  a  branch  of  the  old  lords  of  Clermont 
were  descended  the  lords  of  Nesle  and  ChantiUy. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND,  a  city  of  central  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  1x3  m.  W.  of  Lyons  on  the 
Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  44,113;  conmiune, 
58,363.  Clermont-Ferrand  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the 
western  border  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Limagne.  On  the  north,  west 
and  south  it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  with  a  background  of 
moxmtains  amongst  which  the  Puy-de-D6me  stands  out 
prominently.  A  small  river,  the  Tiretaine,  borders  the  town  on 
the  north.  Since  1 731  it  has  been  composed  of  the  two  towns  of 
Clermont  and  Montferrand,  now  connected  by  a  fine  avenue  of 
walnut  trees  and  willows,  2  m.  in  length,  bordered  on  one  side  by 
barracks.  The  watering-place  of  Royat  lies  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  to  the  west.  Clermont  has  several  handsome  squares 
ornamented  with  fountains,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  graceful 
structure  erected  by  Bishop  Jacques  d'Amboise  in  1515.  The 
streets  of  the  older  and  busier  quarter  of  Clermont  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  and  the  Place  de  Jaude,  the 
principal  square,  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  sombre  and 
bordered  by  old  houses  built  of  lava;  boulevards  divide  this  part 
from  more  modem  and  spacious  quarters,  which  adjoin  it.  To 
the  south  lies  the  fine  promenade  known  as  the  Jardin  Lecoq. 

The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice  begun 
in  the  13th  century.  It  was  not  completed,  however,  till  the 
X9th  century,  when  the  west  portal  and  towers  and  two  bays 
of  the  nave  were  added,  according  to  the  plans  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc.    The  fine  stained  glass  of  the  windows  dates  from  the 


13th  to  the  15th  centuries.  A  monument  of  the  Crusades  with  a 
statue  of  Pope  Urban  II.  stands  in  the  Cathedral  square.  The 
church  of  Notre-Dame  du  Port  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
Romanesque  style  of  Auvergne,  dating  chiefly  from  the  nth  and 
1 2th  centuries.  The  exterior  of  the  choir,  with  its  four  radiating 
chap>els,  its  jutting  cornices  supported  by  modiliions  and  columns 
with  carved  capitals,  and  its  mosaic  decoration  of  black  and  white 
stones,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exterior  The  rest  of 
the  church  comprises  a  narthex  surmounted  by  a  tower,  three 
naves  and  a  transept,  over  which  rises  another  tower.  There  are 
several  churches  of  minor  importance  in  the  town.  Among  the 
old  houses  one,  dating  from  the  i6th  century,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Blaise  Pascal,  whose  statue  stands  in  a  neighbouring  square. 
There  is  a  statue  of  General  Louis  Charles  Desaix  de  Veygoux  in 
the  Place  de  Jaude.  Montferrand  has  several  interesting  houses 
of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and  a  church  of  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  centuries. 

Clermont-Ferrand  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  a  prefecture 
and  headquarters  of  the  XIII.  army  corps;  it  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  an  exchange  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  an  educational  division 
(acadimie),  and  has  faculties  of  science  and  of  literature.  It  also 
has  lyc6es  and  training  colleges  for  both  sexes,  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  a  preparatory  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy, 
schools  of  architecture,  music,  commerce  and  industry,  museums 
•of  art  and  antiquiries  and  natural  history  and  a  library.  A 
great  variety  of  industries  is  carried  on,  the  chief  being  the 
manufacture  of  semolina  and  other  farinaceous  foods,  con- 
fectionery, preserved  fruit  and  jams,  chemicals  and  rubber  goods. 
Liqueurs,  chicory,  chocolate,  candles,  hats,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  also  made,  and  tanning  is 
practised.  Clermont  is  the  chief  market  for  the  grain  and  other 
agricultural  produce  of  Auvergne  and  Velay.  Its  waters  are  in 
local  repute.  On  the  bank  of  the  Tiretaine  there  is  a  remarkable 
calcareous  spring,  the  fountain  of  St  AUyre,  the  copious  deposits 
of  which  have  formed  a  curious  natural  bridge  over  the  stream. 

Clermont  is  identified  with  the  ancient  Augustonemetum,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arverni,  and  it  still  preserves  some  remains  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  present  name,  derived  from  Clams 
Mons  and  originally  applied  only  to  the  citadel,  was  used  of  the 
town  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  During  the  disintegration  of 
the  Roman  empire  Clermont  suffered  as  much  perhaps  from 
capture  and  pillage  as  any  city  in  the  coimtry;  its  history  during 
the  middle  ages  chiefly  records  the  struggles  between  its  bishops 
and  the  counts  of  Auvergne,  and  between  the  citizens  and  their 
overlord  the  bishop.  It  was  the  seat  of  seven  ecclesiastical 
councils,  held  in  the  years  535,  549,  587,  1095,  mo,  1124  and 
1 130;  and  of  these  the  coimcil  of  1095  is  for  ever  memorable  as 
that  in  which  Pope  Urban  II.  proclaimed  the  first  crusade. 
In  the  wars  against  the  English  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
and  the  religious  wars  of  the  i6th  century  the  town  had  its 
full  participation;  and  in  1665  it  acquired  a  terrible  notoriety 
by  the  trial  and  execution  of  many  members  of  the  nobility 
of  Auvergne  who  had  t3Tannized  over  the  neighbouring  districts. 
The  proceedings  lasted  six  months,  and  the  episode  is  known 
as  les  Grands  Jours  de  Clermont,  Before  the  Revolution  the 
town  possessed  several  monastic  establishments,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  abbey  of  Saint  AUyre,  founded,  it  is 
said,  in  the  3rd  century  by  St  Austremonius  (St  Stremoine),  the 
apostle  of  Auvergne  and  first  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  the  abbey 
of  St  Andr6,  where  the  counts  of  Clermont  were  interred. 

CLERM0NT-6ANNEAU,  CHARLES  SIMON  (1846-  ), 
French  Orientalist,  the  son  of  a  sculptor  of  some  repute,  was  born 
in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  February  1846.  After  an  education 
at  the  £cole  des  Langues  Orientales,  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  dragoman  to  the  consulate  at  Jerusalem,  and 
afterwards  at  Constantinople.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
reputation  by  his  discovery  (in  1870)  of  the  "  stele  "  of  Mesha 
(Moabite  Stone),  which  bears  the  oldest  Semitic  insicription 
known.  In  1874  he  was  employed  by  the  British  government  to 
take  charge  of  an  archaeological  expedition  to  Palestine,  and  was 
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subsequently  entrusted  by  his  own  goveniment  with  similar 
missions  to  Syria  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  made  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1875.  After  serving  as  vice^onsul  at 
Jaffa  from  1880  to  1882,  he  returned  to  Paris  as  "  secr6taire- 
interprete  "  for  oriental  languages,  and  in  1886  was  appointed 
consul  of  the  first  class.  He  subsequently  accepted  the  post  of 
director  of  the  £cole  des  Langues  Orientales  and  professor  at 
the  Colldge  de  France.  In  1889  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  correspondent  since  z88o.  In  1896  he  was  promoted 
to  be  consul-general,  and  was  minister  plenipotentiary  in  1906. 
He  was  the  first  in  England  to  expose  the  famous  forgeries  of 
Hebrew  texts  offered  to  the  British  Museum  by  M.  W.Shapira(g.t».) 
in  1883,  and  in  1903  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  tiara  of  Saitaphames."  This  tiara  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Louvre  for  400,000  francs,  and  exhibited  as 
a  genuine  antique.  Much  discussion  arose  as  to  the  perpetrators 
of  the  fraud,  some  believing  that  it  came  from  southern  Russia. 
It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  whole  object,  except  perhaps  the 
band  round  the  tiara,  was  of  modem  manufacture. 

His  chief  publications,  besides  a  number  of  contributions  to 
journals,  are: — Palestine  inconnue  (1886),  Etudes  d'archiologie 
orientaU  (1880,  &c.),  Les  Fraudes  archSologiques  (1885),  Recueil 
d'archSologie  arieniale  (1885,  &c.)i  Album  Santiquitis  orientales 
(1897.  &c.). 

CLERMONT-L'HERAULT,  or  Clermont  de  Lod£v£,  a  town 
of  southern  France  in  the  department  of  Hdrault,  10  m.  S.S.E. 
by  rail  of  Loddve.  Pop.  (1906)  4731.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hHl  which  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle  and  skirted 
by  the  Rhonel,  a  tributary  of  the  Lergue.  It  has  an  interesting 
church  of  the  13  th  and  14th  centuries.  The  chief  manufacture 
is  that  of  cloth  for  military  clothing,  and  woollen  goods,  an 
industry  which  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 
Tanning  and  leather-dressing  are  also  carried  on,  and  there  is 
trade  in  wine,  wool  and  grain.  Among  the  public  institutions 
are  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
a  board  of  trade-arbitration  and  a  communal  coUege.  The  town 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  in  the  religious  wars  of 
the  1 6th  century. 

CLERMONT-TONNERRE,  the  name  of  a  French  family, 
members  of  which  played  some  part  in  the  history  of  France, 
especially  in  Dauphin^,  from  about  1 100  to  the  Revolution. 
Sibaud,  lord  of  Clermont  in  Viennois,  who  first  appears  in  1080, 
was  the  foimder  of  the  family.  His  descendant,  another  Sibaud, 
commanded  some  troops  which  aided  Pope  Calixtus  II.  in  his 
struggle  with  the  anti-pope  Gregory  VIII.;  and  in  return  for  this 
service  it  is  said  that  the  pope  allowed  him  to  add  certain  em- 
blems— two  keys  and  a  tiara — to  the  arms  of  his  family.  A 
direct  descendant,  Ainard  (d.  1349),  called  vicomte  de  Clermont, 
was  granted  the  dignity  of  captain-general  and  first  baron  of 
Dauphin6  by  his  suzerain  Humbert,  dauphin  of  Viennois,  in 
1340;  and  in  1547  Clermont  was  made  a  county  for  Antoine 
(d.  1578),  who  was  governor  of  Dauphin6  and  the  French  king's 
lieutenant  in  Savoy.  In  1572  Antoine's  son  Henri  was  created 
a  duke,  but  as  this  was  only  a  "  brevet  "  title  it  did  not  descend 
to  his  son.  Henri  was  killed  before  La  Rochelle  in  1573.  In  1596 
Henri's  son,  Charles  Henri,  count  of  Clermont  (d.  1640),  added 
Tonnerre  to  his  heritage;  but  in  1648  this  coxmty  was  sold  by 
his  son  and  successor,  Francois  (d.  1679). 

A  member  of  a  younger  branch  of  Charles  Henri's  descendants 
was  Gaspard  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  (1688-1781).  This  soldier 
served  his  country  during  a  long  period,  fighting  in  Bohemia 
and  Alsace,  and  then  distinguishing  himself  greatly  at  the  battles 
of  Fontenoy  and  Lawfeldt.  In  1775  ^^  was  created  duke  of 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  made  a  peer  of  France;  as  the  senior 
marshal  (cr.  1747)  of  France  he  assisted  as  constable  at  thecorona- 
tion  of  Louis  XVI.  in  1774.  His  son  and  successor,  Charles 
Henri  Jules,  governor  of  Dauphin6,  was  guillotined  in  July  1794, 
a  fate  which  his  grandson,  Gaspard  Charles,  had  suffered  at  Lyons 
in  the  previous  year.  A  later  duke,  Aim6  Marie  Gaspard  (1779- 
1865),  served  for  some  years  as  a  soldier,  afterwards  becoming 
minister  of  marine  and  then  minister  of  war  under  Charles  X., 


and  retiring  into  private  life  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  Aim6's 
grandson,  Roger,  duke  of  Clermont-Tonnerre,  was  born  in  1842. 

Among  other  distinguished  members  of  this  family  was 
Catherine  {c.  1545-1603),  only  daughter  of  Claude  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre.  This  lady,  dame  d'honneur  to  Henry  U.'s  queen, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  afterwards  wife  of  Albert  de  Gondi, 
due  de  Retz,  won  a  great  reputation  by  her  intellectual  attain- 
ments, being  referred  to  as  the  *^  tenth  muse  "  and  the  '^  fourth 
grace."  One  of  her  grandsons  was  the  famous  cardinal  de  Retz. 
Other  noteworthy  members  of  collateral  branches  of  the  family 
were:  Francois  (1629-1701),  bishop  of  Noyon  from  1661  imtil 
his  death,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  notorious  for  his 
inordinate  vanity;  Stanislas  M.  A.,  comte  de  Clermont-Tonnerre 
(g.r.) ;  and  Anne  Antoine  Jules  (i  749-1 830),  cardinal  and  bishop 
of  Ch&lons,  who  was  a  member  of  the  states-general  in  1789, 
afterwards  retiring  into  Germany,  and  after  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  to  France  became  archbishop  of  Toulouse. 

CLERMONT-TONNERRE,  STANISLAS  MARIE  ADELAIDE, 
Comte  de  (1757-1792),  French  politican,  was  bom  at  Pont-4- 
Mousson  on  the  loth  of  October  1757.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  colonel,  with  some  reputation  as  a  free- 
mason and  a  Liberal.  He  was  elected  to  the  states-general  of 
1789  by  the  noblesse  of  Paris,  and  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
minority  of  Liberal  nobles  who  joined  the  Third  Estate  on  the 
25th  of  Jime.  He  desired  to  model  the  new  constitution  of 
France  on  that  of  England.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  the  17th  of  August  X789;  but  on  the 
rejection  by  the  Assembly  of  the  scheme  elaborated  by  the  first 
constitutional  conmiittee,  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
moderate  royalists,  known  as  monarchiens,  led  by  P.  V.  Malouet. 
His  speech  in  favoiu:  of  reserving  to  the  crown  the  right  of 
absolute  veto  imder  the  new  constitution  drew  down  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  the  advanced  politicians  of  the  Palais  Royal; 
but  in  spite  of  threats  and  abuse  he  continued  to  advocate  a 
moderate  liberal  policy,  especially  in  the  matter  of  removing 
the  political  disabilities  of  Jews  and  Protestants  and  of  extending 
the  system  of  trial  by  jury.  In  January  1790  he  collaborated 
with  Malouet  in  foimding  the  Club  des  Impartiauz  and  the 
Journal  des  Impartiaux,  the  names  of  which  were  changed  in 
November^to  the  Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la^ConstitutionMonarchique 
and  Journal  de  la  SociiU,  6rc.,  in  order  to  emphasize  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Jacobins  (Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution).  This 
dub  was  denounced  by  Bamave  in  the  Assembly  (January  2xst, 
1 791),  and  on  the  28th  of  March  it  was  attacked  by  a  mob, 
whereupon  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Assembly.  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  was  murdered  by  the  populace  during  the  rising  of  the 
9th  and  loth  of  August  1792.  He  was  an  excellent  orator, 
having  acquired  practice  in  speaking,  before  the  Revolution,  in 
the  masonic  lodges.  He  is  a  good  representative  of  the  type  of 
the  grands  seigneurs  holding  advanced  and  liberal  ideas,  who 
helped  to  bring  about  the  movement  of  1789,  and  then  tried 
in  vain  to  arrest  its  course. 

See  Recueil  des  opinions  de  Stanislas  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  (^  vols., 
Paris,  1 791),  the  text  of  his  speeches  as  published  by  himself; 
A.  Aulard,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  Constituante  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1905). 

CLERUCHT  (Gr.  Kkopovxta,  from  icX^pos,  a  lot,  tx^»^j  to  have), 
in  ancient  Greek  history  a  kind  of  colony  composed  of  Athenian  ^ 
citizens  planted,  practically  as  a  garrison,  in  a. conquered  country. 
Strictly,  the  settlers  (cleruchs)  were  not  colonists,  inasmuch 
as  they  retained  their  status  as  citizens  of  Athens  (e.g,  6  BfjfMfi 
6  kv  *'H.<t>auTTiq.),  and  their  allotments  were  politically  part  of 
Attic  soU.  These  settlements  were  of  three  kinds:  (i)  where 
the  earlier  inhabitants  were  extirpated  or  expatriated,  and  the 
settlers  occupied  the  whole  territory;  (2)  where  the  settlers 
occupied  allotments  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  people;  and 
(3)  where  the  inhabitants  gave  up  portions  of  land  to  settlers 
in  return  for  certain  pecuniary  concessions.  The  primary 
object  (of,  the  4000  cleruchs  settled  in  506  B.C.  upon  the  lands  of 
the  conquered  oligarchs  of  Euboea,  known  as  the  Hippobotae) 
was  imquestionably  military,  and  in  the  later  days  of  the  Delian 

^  It  seems  (Strabo,  p.  635)  that  similar  colonies  were  sent  out  by 
the  Milesians,  e.g,  to  Leros. 
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League  the  system  was  the  simplest  precaution  against  dis- 
affection on  the  part  of  the  allies,  the  strength  of  whose  resent- 
ment may  be  gathered  from  an  inscription  (Hicks  and  Hill,  loi 
[8i]),  which,  in  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  second  Delian 
Confederacy,  expressly  forbids  the  holding  of  land  by  Athenians 
in  allied  territory. 

A  secondary  object  of  the  cleruchies  was  social  or  agrarian, 
to'  provide  a  source  of  livelihood  to  the  poorer  Athenians. 
Plutarch  {Perides,  ii)  suggests  that  Pericles  by  this  means  rid 
the  city  of  the  idle  and  mischievous  loafers;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  cleruchs  were  selected  by  lot,  and  in  any  case 
a  wise  policy  would  not  deliberately  entrust  important  military 
duties  to  recognized  wastrels.  When  we  remember  that  in  50 
years  of  the  5th  century  some  10,000  cleruchs  went  out,  it  is 
clear  that  the  drain  on  the  citizen  population  was  considerable. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  precisely  how  far  the  state  retained 
control  over  the  cleruchs.  Certainly  they  were  liable  to  military 
service  and  presumably  to  that  taxation  which  fell  upon  Athenians 
at  home.  That  they  were  not  liable  for  the  tribute  which 
members  of  the  Delian  League  paid  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  assessments  of  places  where  cleruchs  were  settled  immedi- 
ately went  down  considerably  (cf.  the  Periclean  cleruchies, 
450-445);  indeed,  this  follows  from  their  status  as  Athenian 
citizens,  which  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  they  retained 
their  membership  of  deme  and  tribe.  In  internal  government 
the  cleruchs  adopted  the  Boul6  and  Assembly  system  of  Athens 
itself;  so  we  read  of  Polemarchs,  Archons  Eponymi,  Agoranomi, 
Strategi,  in  various  places.  With  a  measiure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment there  was  also  combined  a  certain  central  authority  {e.g, 
in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction,  some  case  being  tried  by  the 
Nautodicae  at  Athens) ;  in  fact  we  may  assume  that  the  more 
important  cases,  particularly  those  between  a  cleruch  and  a 
citizen  at  home,  were  tried  before  the  Athenian  dicasts.  In  a 
few  cases,  the  cleruchs,  e.g,  in  the  case  of  Lesbos  (427),  were 
apparently  allowed  to  remain  in  Athens  receiving  rent  for  their 
allotments  from  the  original  Lesbian  owners  (Thuc.  iii.  50); 
but  this  represents  the  perversion  of  the  original  idea  of  the 
cleruchy  to  a  system  of  reward  and  pimishment. 

See  G.  Gilbert,  Constitutional  Antiquities  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
(Eng.  trans.,  London,  1895),  but  note  that  Brea,  wronglv  quoted 
as  an  example,  is  not  a  cleruchy  but  a  colony  (Hicks  and  Hill,  41 
[29]);  A.  ri.  J.  Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional 
Antiquities  (London,  1896) ;  for  the  Periclean  cleruchs  see  Pericles  ; 
Delian  League. 

CLERVAUX  {clara  vallis)y  a  town  in  the  northern  province 
of  Oesling,  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  Clerf,  a  tributary 
of  the  S(ire.  Pop.  (1905)  866.  In  old  days  it  was  the  fief  of  the 
de  Lannoy  family,  and  the  present  proprietor  is  the  bearer  of  a 
name  not  less  well  known  in  Belgian  history,  the  count  de 
Berlaymont.  The  old  castle  of  the  de  Lannoys  exists,  and 
might  easily  be  restored,  but  its  condition  is  now  neglected  and 
dilapidated.  In  1798  the  people  of  Clervaux  specially  distin- 
guished themselves  against  the  French  in  an  attempt  to  resist 
the  institution  of  the  conscription.  The  survivors  of  what  was 
called  the  Kloppel-krieg  (the  "  cudgel  war  ")  were  shot,  and  a 
fine  monument  commemorates  the  heroism  of  the  men  of 
Clervaux. 

CLETUSy  formerly  regarded  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  early 
successors  of  St  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome,  or,  according  to 
Epiphanius  and  Rufinus,  as  sharing  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Church  with  Linus  during  Peter's  lifetime.  He  has  been  identified 
beyond  doubt  with  Anencletus  (q.v.).  See  P^re  Colombier,  in 
Rev.  des  questions  hist.  Ap.  ist,  1876,  p.  413. 

CLEVEDON,  a  watering-place  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
15}  m.  W.  of  Bristol  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  5900.  The  cruciform  church  of 
St  Andrew  has  Norman  and  later  portions;  it  is  the  burial-place 
of  Henry  Hallam  the  historian,  and  members  of  his  family, 
including  his  sons  Arthur  and  Henry.  Clevedon  Court  is  a 
remarkable  medieval  mansion,  dating  originally  from  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century,  though  much  altered  in  the  Elizabethan 
and  other  periods.    The  house  is  considered  to  be  the  original 


of  "  Castlewood  "  in  Thackeray's  Esmond;  the  novelist  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  through  his  friendship  with  the  Rev. 
William  Brookfield  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Elton  of  Clevedon  Court. 

CLEVELAND,  BARBARA  VILLIERS,  Duchess  of  (1641-. 
1709),  mistress  of  the  English  king  Charles  II.,  was  the  daughter 
of  William  ViUiers,  2nd  Viscount  Grandison  (d.  1643),  by  his 
wife  Mary  (d.  1684),  daughter  of  Paul,  ist  Viscoimt  Bajoiing. 
In  April  1659  Barbara  married  Roger  Palmer,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Castlemaine  two  years  later,  and  soon  after  this  marriage 
her  intimacy  with  Charles  II.  began.  The  king  was  probably 
the  father  of  her  first  child,  Anne,  bom  in  February  166 1,  although 
the  paternity  was  also  attributed  to  one  of  her  earliest  lovers, 
Philip  Stanhope,  2nd  earl  of  Chesterfield  (1633-17 13).  Mistress 
Palmer,  as  Barbara  was  called  before  her  husband  was  made 
an  earl,  was  naturally  much  disliked  by  Charles's  queen,  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  but  owing  to  the  insistence  of  the  king  she  was 
made  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Catherine,  and  began  to  mix 
in  the  political  intrigues  of  the  time,  showing  an  especial  hatred 
towards  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  recipro- 
cated this  feeling  and  forbad  his  wife  to  visit  her.  Her  house 
became  a  rendezvous  for  the  enemies  of  the  minister,  and 
according  to  Pepys  she  exhibited  a  wild  paroxysm  of  delight 
when  she  heard  of  Clarendon's  fall  from  power  in  1667.  Whibt 
enjoying  the  royal  favour  Lady  Castlemaine  formed  liaisons 
with  various  gentlemen,  which  were  satirized  in  public  prints, 
and  a  sharp  quarrel  which  occurred  between  her  and  the  king 
in  1667  was  partly  due  to  this  cause.  But  peace  was  soon  made, 
and  her  influence,  which  had  been  gradually  rising,  became 
supreme  at  court  in  1667  owing  to  the  marriage  of  Frances 
Stuart  (la  beUe  Stuart)  (i 648-1 702)  with  Charles  Stuart,  3rd 
duke  of  Richmond  (1640-16 72).  Accordingly  Louis  XIV.  in- 
structed his  ambassador  to  pay  special  attention  to  Lady 
Castlemaine,  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1663. 

In  August  1670  she  was  created  coimtess  of  Southampton 
and  duchess  of  Cleveland,  with  remainder  to  her  first  and  third 
sons,  Charles  and  George  Palmer,  the  king  at  this  time  not 
admitting  the  paternity  of  her  second  son  Henry;  and  she  also 
received  many  valuable  gifts  from  Charles.  An  annual  income 
of  £4700  from  the  post  office  was  settled  upon  her,  and  also 
ether  sums  chargeable  upon  the  revenue  from  the  customs  and 
the  excise,  whilst  she  obtained  a  large  amotmt  of  money  from 
seekers  after  oflSce,  and  in  other  ways.  Nevertheless  her 
extravagance  and  her  losses  at  gaming  were  so  enormous  that 
she  was  unable  to  keep  up  her  London  residence,  Cleveland 
House,  St  James's,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  the  contents  of  her 
residence  at  Cheam.  About  1670  her  influence  over  Charles 
began  to  decline.  She  consoled  herself  meanwhile  with  lovers 
of  a  less  exalted  station  in  life,  among  them  John  ChurchUl, 
afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  William  Wycherley;  by 
1674  she  had  been  entirely  supplanted  at  court  by  Louise  de 
Keroualle,  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Soon  afterwards  the  duchess 
of  Cleveland  went  to  reside  in  Paris,  where  she  formed  an  intrigue 
with  the  English  ambassador,  Ralph  Montagu,  afterwards  duke 
of  Montagu  (d.  1709),  who  lost  his  position  through  some  revela- 
tions which  she  made  to  the  king.  She  returned  to  England 
just  before  Charles's  death  in  1685.  In  July  1705  her  husband, 
the  earl  of  Castlemaine,  whom  she  had  left  in  1662,  died;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  duchess  was  married  to  Robert  (Beau) 
Feilding  (d.  17 12),  a  union  which  was  declared  void  in  1707, 
as  Feilding  had  a  wife  living.  She  died  at  Chiswick  on  the 
9th  of  October  1709. 

Bishop  Burnet  describes  her  as  "  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
but  most  enormously  vicious  and  ravenous,  foolish  but  imperious, 
ever  uneasy  to  the  king,  and  always  carrying  on  intrigues  with 
other  men,  while  yet  she  pretended  she  was  jealous  of  him." 
Dryden  addressed  Lady  Castlemaine  in  his  fourth  poetical 
Epistle  in  terms  of  great  adulation,  and  Wycherley  dedicated 
to  her  his  first  play,  Love  in  a  Wood.  Her  portrait  was  frequently 
painted  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  and  others,  and  many  of  these  portraits 
are  now  found  in  various  public  and  private  collections.  By 
Charles  II.  she  had  three  sons  and  either  one  or  two  daughters. 
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She  had  also  in  t686  a  son  by  the  actor  Cardonnell  Goodman 
(d.  1699),  and  one  or  two  other  daughters. 

Her  eldest  son,  Charles  Fitzroy  (1662-1730),  was  created  in 
1675  earl  of  Chichester  and  duke  of  Southampton,  and  became 
duke  of  Cleveland  and  earl  of  Southampton  on  his  mother's 
death.  Her  second  son,  Henry  (1663-1690),  was  created  earl 
of  Euston  in  1672  and  duke  of  Grafton  in  1675;  by  his  wife 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington,  he  was 
the  direct  ancestor  of  the  later  dukes  of  Grafton;  he  was  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  able  of  the  sons  of  Charles  II.,  saw  a 
considerable  amount  of  military  service,  and  met  his  death 
through  a  wound  received  at  the  storming  of  Cork.  Her  third 
son,  George  (1665-1716),  was  created  duke  of  Northumberland 
in  1683,  and  died  without  issue^  after  having  served  in  the 
army.  Her  daughters  were  Anne  (1661-1722),  married  in  1674 
to  Thomas  Lennard,  Lord  Dacre  (d.  17 15),  who  was  created 
earl  of  Sussex  in  1684;  Charlotte  (1664-1718),  married  in  1677 
to  Edward  Henry  Lee,  earl  of  Lichfield  (d.  17 16);  and  Barbara 
(167  2-1 73  7),  the  reputed  daughter  of  John  Churchill,  who 
entered  a  nunnery  in  France,  and  became  by  James  Douglas, 
afterwards  4th  duke  of  Hamilton  (1658-17 12),  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  son,  Charles  Hamilton  (1691-1754). 

The  first  husband  of  the  duchess,  Roger  Palmer,  earl  of 
Castlemaine  (1634-1705),  diplomatist  and  author,  was  an  ardent 
Roman  Catholic,  who  defended  his  co-religionists  in  several 
publications.  Having  served  in  the  war  against  Holland  in 
1665-67,  he  wrote  in  French  an  account  of  this  struggle, 
which  was  translated  into  English  and  published  by  T.  Price 
in  London  in  167 1.  Having  been  denounced  by  Titus  Gates 
as  a  Jesuit,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted,  afterwards  serving 
James  II.  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  a  mission  which 
led  to  a  brief  imprisonment  after  the  king's  flight  from  England. 
Subsequently  his  Jacobite  sympathies  caused  him  to  be  suspected 
by  the  government,  and  his  time  was  mainly  spent  either  in 
prison  or  in  exile.  The  earl' died  at  Oswestry  on  the  21st  of 
July  1705. 

The  title  of  duke  of  Cleveland,  which  had  descended  in  1709 
to  Charles  Fitzroy,  together  with  that  of  duke  of  Southampton, 
became  extinct  when  Charles's  son  William,  the  2nd  duke,  died 
without  issue  in  1774.  One  of  the  first  duke's  daughters,  Grace, 
was  married  in  1725  to  Henry  Vane,  3rd  Baron  Barnard,  after- 
wards earl  of  Darlington  (d.  1758),  and  their  grandson  William 
Henry  Vane  (1766-1842)  was  created  duke  of  Cleveland  in  1833. 
The  duke  was  succeeded  in  the  title  in  ttim  by  three  of  his  sons, 
who  all  died  without  male  issue;  and  consequently  when  Harry 
George,  the  4th  duke,  died  in  1891  the  title  again  became  extinct. 

Previous  to  the  creation  of  the  dukedom  of  Cleveland  there 
was  an  earidom  of  Cleveland  which  was  created  in  1626  in 
favour  of  Thomas,  4th  Baron  Wentworth  (1591-1667),  and 
which  became  extinct  on  his  death. 

See  the  article  Charles  II.  and  the  bibliography  thereto;  G.  S. 
Steinmann,  Memoir  of  Barbara,  duchess  of  Cleveland  (London,  187 1), 
and  Addenda  (London,  1874);  ^^d  the  articles  (''Viltiers,  Barbara" 
and  "  Palmer,  Roger  ")  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography t 
vols,  xliii.  and  IviiL  (London,  1895-1899). 

CLEVELAND  (or  Cleiveland),  JOHN  (1613-1658),  English 
poet  and  satirist,  was  born  at  Loughborough,  where  he  was 
baptized  on  the  20th  of  June  16 13.  His  father  was  assistant  to 
the  rector  and  afterwards  vicar  of  Hinckley.  John  Cleveland  was 
educated  at  Hinddey  school  under  Richard  Vines,  who  is 
described  by  Fuller  as  a  champion  of  the  Puritan  party.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  was  entered  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
in  1634  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  St  John's.  He  took  his 
M.A.  degree  in  1635,  and  was  appointed  college  tutor  and  reader 
in  rhetoric.  His  Latinity  and  oratorical  powers  were  warmly 
praised  by  Fuller^  who  also  commends  the  "  lofty  faney  "  of  his 
Verse.  He  eagerly  opposed  the  candidature  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
as  M.P.  for  Cambridge,  and  when  the  Puritan  party  triumphed 
there  Cleveland,  like  many  other  Cambridge  students,  found  his 
way  (1643)  to  Oxford.  His  gifts  as  a  satirist  were  already  known, 
and  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  king»  whom  he  followed  ( 1 64  5) 
to  Newark.    In  that  year  he  was  formally  deprived  of  bis 


Cambridge  fellowship  as  a  "  malignant."  He  was  judge- 
advocate  in  the  garrison  at  Newark,  and  under  the  governor 
defended  the  town  until  in  1646  Charles  I.  ordered  the  surrender 
of  the  place  to  Leslie;  when  there  is  a  curious  story  that  the 
Scottish  general  contemptuously  disniissed  him  as  a  mere 
ballad-monger.  He  saw  Charles's  error  in  giving  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scots,  and  his  indignation  when  they  surrendered 
the  king  to  the  Parliament  is  expressed  in  the  vigorous  verses  of 
"  The  Rebel  Scot,"  the  sting  of  which  survives  even  now. 
Cleveland  wandered  over  the  country  depending  on  the  alms  of 
the  Royalists  for  bread  He  at  length  found  a  refuge  at  Norwich 
in  the  house  of  Edward  Cooke,  but  in  1655  he  was  arrested  as 
being  of  no  particular  occupation,  and  moreover  a  man  whose 
great  abilities  "  rendered  him  able  to  do  the  greater  disservice." 
He  spent  three  months  in  prison  at  Yarmouth,  but  was  released 
by  order  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  manly  appeal,  in 
which  he  declared  his  fidelity  to  the  royal  house,  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  that  his  poverty  and  inoffensiveness  were  sufficient 
assurance  that  his  freedom  was  no  menace  to  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment. He  was  released  early  in  1 656,  and  seems  to  have  renewed 
his  wanderings,  finding  his  way  eventually  to  Gray's  Inn,  where 
Aubrey  says  he  and  Samuel  Butler  had  a  "  club  "  every  night. 
There  he  died  on  the  29th  of  April  1658. 

Cleveland's  poems  were  more  highly  esteemed  than  Milton's  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  popularity  is  attested  by  the  very 
numerous  editions  of  his  works.  His  poems  are  therefore  of 
great  value  as  an  index  to  the  taste  of  the  17  th  century.  His 
verse  is  frequently  obscure  and  full  of  the  far-fetched  conceits 
of  the  "  metaphysical  "  poets,  none  of  whom  surpassed  the  in- 
genuity of  "  Fuscara,  or  the  Bee  Errant."  His  satires  are 
vigorous  personal  attacks,  the  interest  of  which  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  often  ephemeral;  but  the  energy  of  his 
invective  leaves  no  room  for  obscurity  in  such  pieces  as  "  Smec- 
tymnuus,  or  the  Club  Divines,"  "  Rupertismus  "  and  "  The  Rebel 
Scot." 

Cleveland's  works  are:  "  Character  of  a  London  Diurnal,"  a 
broadside;  Monumentum  regale. . .  (1649),  chiefly  by  Cleveland, 
containing  three  of  his  elegies  on  the  king;  "  The  King's  Dis- 
guise "  (1646);  "  On  the  Memory  of  Mr  Edward  King,"  in  the 
collection  of  verse  which  also  included  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  and 
many  detached  poems.  _ 

For  a  bibliographical  account  of  Cleveland's  peoms  see  J.  M. 
Berdan,  The  Poems  of  John  Cleveland  (New  York,  1^)3),  in  which 
there  is  a  table  of  the  contents  of  twenty-three  editions^  of  which 
the  chief  are:  The  Character  of  a  London  Diurnal,  with  Several 
Select  Poems  (1647) ;  Poems.  By  John  Cleavland,  With  additions, 
never  before  printed  (1659);  /.  Cleaveland  Revived  .  .  .  (1659),  in 
which  the  editor,  E.  Williamson,  says  he  inserted  poems  by  other 
authors,  trusting  to  the  critical  faculty  of  the  readers  to  distinguish 
Cleveland's  work  from  the  rest:  Clieielandi  Vindiciae  .  .  .  (1077), 
edited  by  two  of  Cleveland's  former  pupils,  Bishop  Lake  and  S. 
Drake,  who  profess  to  take  out  the  spurious  pieces;  and  a  careless 
compilation,  The  Works  of  John  Cleveland  .  .  .  (1687),  containing 
poems  taken  from  all  these  sources.  A  prefatory  note  by  Williamson 
ma^es  it  clear  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  Cleveland's  {lolitical 
poems  have  survived,  many  of  them  having  been  dispersed  in  MS. 
among  his  friends  and  so  lost,  and  that  he  refused  to  authenticate 
an  edition  of  his  works,  although  most  of  the  earlier  collections  were 
genuine. 

CLEVELAND,  STEPHEN  OROVER  (1837-1908),  president  of 
the  United  States  from  1885  to  1889,  and  again  from  1893  to 
1897,  was  bom,  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  nine  children,  in  the 
village  of  Caldwell,  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  on  the  i8th  of 
March  1837.  His  father,  Richard  F.  Cleveland,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  of  good  colonial  stock,  a  descendant 
of  Moses  Cleveland,  who  emigrated  from  Ipswich,  England,  to 
Massachusetts  in  1635.  The  family  removed  to  Fayetteville, 
N.Y.,  and  afterwards  to  CHnton,  N.Y.  It  was  intended  that 
young  Grover  should  be  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  but  this 
was  prevented  by  his  father's  death  in  1 8 5 2 .  A  few  years  later  he 
drifted  westward  with  twenty-five  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
autumn  of  1855  found  him  in  a  law  office  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
At  the  end  of  four  years  (1859),  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  1863  he  was  appointed  assistant  district  attorney  of  Erie 
county,  of  which  Buffalo  is  the  chief  city.    This  was  his  first 
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public  office,  and  it  came  to  him,  like  all  later  preferments, 
without  any  solicitation  of  his  own.  Two  years  later  (1865)  he 
was  the  democratic  candidate  for  district  attorney,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1869  Cleveland  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  Erie 
county  was  normally  Republican  by  a  decisive  majority,  was 
elected.  The  years  immediately  succeeding  his  retirement  from 
the  office  of  sheriff  in  1873  he  devoted  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  law,  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  western  New  York  bar.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  mayor  of  Buffalo.  The  city 
government  had  been  characterized  by  extravagance  and 
maladministration,  and  a  revolt  of  the  independent  voters  at  the 
polls  overcame  the  usual  Republican  majority  and  Cleveland  was 
elected.  As  mayor  he  attracted  wide  attention  by  his  inde- 
pendence and  business-like  methods,  and  imder  his  direction  the 
various  departments  of  the  city  government  were  thoroughly 
reorganized.  His  ability  received  further  recognition  when  in 
1882  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  as  its  candidate  for  governor. 
The  Republican  party  in  the  state  was  at  that  time  weakened  by 
the  quarrels  between  the  "Stalwart"  and  "Half breed"  factions 
within  its  ranks;  and  the  Democrats  were  thus  given  an  initial 
advantage  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  Republicans' 
nomination  for  governor  of  Charles  J.  Folger  (1818-1884),  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  Secretary  Folger  was  a  man  of  high 
character  and  ability,  who  had  been  chief  justice  of  the  New  York 
supreme  court  when  placed  in  control  of  the  treasury  department 
by  President  Arthur  in  188 1 .  But  the  cry  of  Federal  interference 
was  raised  as  a  result  of  the  methods  employed  in  securing  his 
nomination,  and  this,  together  with  the  party  division  and  the 
popularity  of  Cleveland,  brought  about  Cleveland's  election  by 
the  unprecedented  plurality  of  1 9  2 ,8 54.  As  governor  Cleveland's 
course  was  marked  by  the  sterling  qualities  that  he  had  displayed 
in  his  other  public  positions.  His  appointees  were  chosen  for 
their  business  qualifications.  The  demands  of  party  leaders  were 
made  subordinate  to  public  interests.  He  promoted  the  passage 
of  a  good  dvil  service  law.  All  bills  passed  by  the  legislature 
were  subjected  to  the  governor's  laborious  personal  scrutiny,  and 
the  veto  power  was  used  without  fear  or  favour. 

In  1884  the  Democratic  party  had  been  out  of  power  in 
national  affairs  for  twenty-three  years.  In  this  year,  however, 
the  generally  disorganized  state  of  the  Republican  party  seemed 
to  give  the  Democrats  an  unusual  opportunity.  Upon  a  platform 
which  called  for  radical  reforms  in  the  administrative  depart- 
ments, the  dvil  service,  and  the  national  finances,  Cleveland  was 
nominated  for  president,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  strong 
Tammany  delegation  from  his  own  state.  The  nominee  of  the 
Republican  party,  James  G.  Blaine  (q,  v.)  of  Maine,  had  received 
the  nomination  only  after  a  contest  in  which  violent  personal 
animosities  were  aroused.  The  campaign  that  followed  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  political  contests  in  American  history.  The 
Republican  party  was  still  further  weakened  by  the  defection  of 
a  large  body  of  independents,  known  as  "  Mugwumps."  The 
result  was  dose,  but  Cleveland  carried  New  York,  and  was 
elected,  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college  of  219  to  182. 

Cleveland's  first  term  was  uneventful,  but  was  marked  by 
firmness,  justice  and  steady  adherence  on  his  part  to  the  prindples 
which  he  deemed  salutary  to  the  nation.  He  was  espedally 
concerned  in  promoting  a  non-partisan  dvil  service.  Congress 
in  1883  had  passed  the  "  Pendleton  Bill "  (introduced  by  Senator 
George  H.  Pendleton)  to  dassify  the  subordinate  places  in  the 
service,  and  to  make  entrance  to  it,  and  promotion  therdn, 
depend  upon  competitive  exaroination  of  applicants,  instead 
of  mere  political  influence.  The  first  test  of  the  effidency  and 
permanence  of  this  law  came  with  the  shifting  of  political  power 
at  Washington.  The  new  president  stood  firmly  by  the  new  law. 
It  applied  only  to  places  of  the  rank  of  derkships,  but  the  pre- 
sident was  authorized  to  add  others  to  the  classified  service  from 
time  to  time.  He  added  11,757  during  his  first  term. 

President  Cleveland  made  large  use  of  the  veto  power  upon 
bills  passed  by  Congress,  vetoing  or  "pocketing"  during  his 
first  term  4x3  bills,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  were  private 


pension  bills.  The  most  important  bill  vetoed  was  the  Dependent 
Pension  Bill,  a  measure  of  extreme  profligacy,  opening  the  door, 
by  the  vagueness  of  its  terms,  to  enormous  frauds  upon  the 
treasury.  In  1887  there  was  a  large  and  growing  surplus  in  the 
treasury.  As  this  money  was  drawn  from  the  channels  of  business 
and  locked  up  in  the  public  vaults,  the  president  looked  upon 
the  condition  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity and  he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  reducing  taxation. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  public  revenue  was  derived  from  duties  on 
imports,  in  the  adjustment  of  which  the  doctrine  of  protection 
to  native  industry  had  a  large  place.  Cleveland  attacked  the 
system  with  great  vigour  in  his  annual  message  of  1887.  He 
did  not  propose  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  but  the  administration 
tariff  measure,  known  as  the  Mills  Bill,  from  its  introducer 
Congressman  Roger  Q.  Milb  (b.  1832)  of  Texas,  passed  the  House, 
and  although  withdrawn  owing  to  amendments  in  the  Republican 
Senate,  it  alarmed  and  exasperated  the  protected  classes,  among 
whom  were  many  Democrats,  and  spurred  them  to  extraordinary 
efforts  to  prevent  his  re-election. 

In  the  foUowing  year  (1888),  however,  the  Democrats  re- 
nominated Cleveland,  and  the  Republicans  nominated  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Indiana.  The  campaign  turned  on  the  tariff  issue, 
and  Harrison  was  dected,  receiving  233  electoral  votes  to  168 
for  Cleveland,  who  however  recdved  a  popular  plurality  of  more 
than  100,000.  Cleveland  retired  to  private  life  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  New  York.  He  had  married  on  the  2nd 
of  June  1886  Miss  Frances  Folsom,  a  daughter  of  a  former  law 
partner  in  Buffalo. 

Congress  had  passed  a  law  in  1878  requiring  the  treasury 
department  to  purchase  a  certain  amoimt  of  silver  bullion 
each  month  and  coin  it  into  silver  doUars  to  be  full  legal  tender. 
As  no  time  had  been  fixed  for  this  operation  to  cease,  it  amoimted 
to  an  unlimited  increase  of  a  kind  of  currency  that  circulated 
at  a  nominal  value  much  above  its  real  value.  Both  political 
parties  were  committed  to  this  policy,  and  strong  passions  were 
aroused  whenever  it  was  called  in  question.  Cleveland  had 
written  a  letter  for  publication  before  he  became  president, 
saying  that  a  finandal  crisis  of  great  severity  must  result  if  this 
coinage  were  continued,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Congress 
would  speedily  put  an  end  to  it.  In  1890  Congress,  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Republican  party,  passed  the  McKinley  BiU,  by 
which  the  revenues  of  the  government  were  reduced  by  more 
than  $60,000,000  annually,  chiefly  through  a  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duties.  At  the  same  time  expenditures  were  largely  increased 
by  liberal  pension  legislation,  and  the  government's  purchase  of 
silver  bullion  almost  doubled  by  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1890. 

In  1892  Cleveland  was  nominated  for  president  a  third  time 
in  succession.  President  Harrison  was  nominated  by  the 
Republicans.  Cleveland  received  277  electoral  votes  and 
Harrison  145,  and  22  were  cast  for  James  B.  Weaver  (b.  1833) 
of  Iowa,  the  candidate  of  the  "  People's "  party.  Cleveland's 
second  term  embraced  some  notable  events.  The  most  important 
was  the  repeal  of  the  sUver  legislation,  which  had  been  a  growing 
menace  for  fifteen  years.  Nearly  $600,000,000  of  "  fiat  money  " 
had  been  thrust  into  the  channels  of  commerce  in  addition  to 
$346,000,000  of  legal  tender  notes  that  had  been  issued  during 
the  Civil  War.  A  reserve  of  $100,000,000  of  gold  had  been 
accumulated  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes.  In  April  1893 
the  reserve  fell  below  this  sum.  President  Cleveland  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  Silver  Law.  The  House 
promptly  passed  the  repealing  act.  In  the  Senate  there  was  a 
protracted  struggle.  The  Democrats  now  had  a  majority  of  that 
body  and  they  were  more  deddedly  pro-silver  than  the  Re- 
publicans. The  president  had  undertaken  to  coerce  his  own 
party  to  do  something  against  its  will,  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid 
of  the  Republican  minority  that  the  passage  of  the  repealing  bill 
was  at  last  made  possible  (October  30th).  The  mischief,  how- 
ever, was  not  ended.  The  defidt  in  the  treasury  made  it  inevit- 
able that  the  gold  reserve  should  be  used  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses. Holders  of  the  government's  legal  tender  notes  antidpat- 
ing  this  fact  presented  them  for  redemption.    Borrowing  was 
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resorted  to  by  the  government.  Bonds  were  issued  and  sold 
to  the  amount  of  $162,000,000.  The  business  world  was  in  a 
state  of  constant  agitation.  Bank  failures  were  numerous  and 
commercial  distress  widespread.  Among  the  consequences  of  the 
panic  was  a  reduction  of  wages  in  many  employments,  accom- 
panied by  laboiur  troubles  more  or  less  serious.  The  centre  of 
disturbance  was  the  Pullman  strike  at  Chicago  (q.v.),  whence 
the  disorder  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast,  causing  riot  and 
bloodshed  in  many  places.  President  Cleveland  waited  a  reason- 
able time,  as  he  conceived,  fcr  Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disorder  in  that  state.  On  the  6th  of  July 
1894,  despite  Governor  Altgeld's  protest,  he  directed  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  clear  the  way  for  trains  carrying 
the  mails.  The  rioters  in  and  aroimd  Chicago  were  dispersed 
in  a  sin^e  day,  and  within  a  week  the  strike  was  broken. 

Another  important  event  was  the  action  of  the  government 
as  regards  the  question  of  arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and 
Venezuela  (g.t>.),  in  which  Richard  Olney,  the  secretary  of  state, 
played  a  somewhat  aggressive  part.  On  the  17th  of  December 
1895  President  Cleveland  sent  to  Congress  a  special  message 
calling  attention  to  Great  Britain's  action  in  regard  to  the 
disputed  boundary  line  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela, 
and  declaring  the  necessity  of  action  by  the  United  States  to 
prevent  an  infringement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Congress 
at  once  appropriated  fimds  for  an  American  commission  to 
investigate  the  matter.  The  diplomatic  situation  became  for 
the  moment  very  acute,  but  after  a  short  period  of  bellicose 
talk  the  common-sense  of  both  countries  prevailed .  Negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  ensued,  and  before  the  American  special 
commission  finished  its  work,  Great  Britain  had  agreed, 
November  1S96,  to  arbitrate  on  terms  which  safeguarded  the 
national  dignity  on  both  sides. 

Cleveland's  independence  was  nowhere  more  strikingly  shown 
during  his  second  term  than  in  his  action  in  regard  to  the  tariff 
legislation  of  his  party  in  Congress.  A  tariff  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  by  William  Ljme  WOson  (1843- 1900),  of  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was 
so  amended  in  the  Senate,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Senator  Arthur  Pue  Gorman  and  a  coterie  of  anti-administration 
democratic  senators,  that  when  the  bill  eventually  came  before 
him,  although  unwilling  to  veto  it,  the  president  signified  his 
dissatisfaction  with  its  too  high  rates  by  allowing  it  to.  become 
a  law  without  his  signature.  Cleveland's  second  administration 
began  by  vigorous  action  in  regard  to  Hawaii;  he  at  once 
withdrew  from  the  Senate  the  annexation  treaty  which  President 
Harrison  had  negotiated. 

During  his  second  term  Cleveland  added  44,004  places  in  the 
civil  service  to  the  classified  list,  bringing  them  within  the  rules 
of  the  merit  system.  This  was  a  greater  number  than  all  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  list  before,  and  brought  the  whole  number 
up  to  86,933.  Toward  the  end  of  his  second  term  the  president 
became  very  much  out  of  accord  with  his  party  on  the  free-silver 
question,  in  consequence  of  which  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration  was  withheld  by  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1896.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  the  president 
and  his  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Hoke  Smith  (b.  1855), 
secretary  of  the  interior,  who  resigned,  gave  their  support  to 
Palmer  and  Buckner,  the  National,  or  "  Sound  Money  "  Demo- 
cratic nominees. 

Cleveland's  second  term  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  1897, 
and  he  then  retired  into  private  life,  universally  respected  and 
constantly  consulted,  in  the  imiversity  town  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  June  1908.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  Princeton  University  and  Stafford  Little  lecturer  on 
public  affairs.  Chosen  in  1905  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  act  as  trustees  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Equit- 
able Life  Asstirance  Company,  he  promoted  the  reorganization 
and  the  mutualization  of  that  company,  and  acted  as  rebate 
referee  for  it  and  for  the  Mutual  and  New  York  Life  insurance 
companies.  He  published  Presidential  Problems  (New  York, 
1904),  made  up  in  part  of  lectures  at  Princeton  University,  and 
Pishing  and  Hunting  Sketches  (1906). 


A  large  amount  of  magazine  literature  has  been  devoted  to 
President  Cleveland's  career.  W.  O.  Stoddard's  Grover  Cleveland 
(1888;  *'  Lives  of  the  Preaidents  "  series)  and  J.  Lowry  Whittle's 
Grover  Cleveland  (1896;  *'  Public  Men  of  To-day "  series)  are 
judicious  volumes;  and  "Campaign  Biographies"  (1884)  were 
written  by  W.  Dorsheimer,  F.  E.  Goodrich,  P.  King  and 
D.  Welch.  See  articles  by  Woodrow  Wilson  {Atlantic  Monthly, 
vol.  79;  "Cleveland  as  President");  Carl  Schurz  {McClure's 
Magamne,  vol.  ix. ;  "  Second  Administration  oi  Grover  Qeve- 
land");  William  Allen  White  (McClure^s,  vol.  18,  "Character 
Sketch  of  Cleveland  "),  and  Henry  L.  Nelson  (North  American 
Review,  vol.  188).  Also  Jesse  L.  WilliamSp  Mr  Cleveland:  A 
Personal  Impression  (1909).  (H.  Wh.) 

CUSVELAHD,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  of  Cuyahoga  county,  the  seventh 
largest  dty  in  the  United  States.    It  is  on  Lake  Erie  at  the 
mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river,  about  260  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati, 
357  m.  E.  of  Chicago,  and  623  m.  W.  by  N.  of  New  York.    Pop. 
(1890)  261,353;  (1900)  381,768,  of  whom  124,631  were  foreign- 
bom,  288,591  were  of  foreign  parentage  (i,e,  having  one  or 
both  parents  foreign-born),   and   5988  were  negroes;   (1910) 
560,663.     Of  the   124,631,  who  in   1900  were    foreign-born, 
Germans  were  greatly  predominant  (40,648,  or  32-6%),  with  the 
Bohemians  (13,599,  or  10-9%)  and  Irish  (13,120,  or  io-6%)  next 
in  importance,  the  Bohemians  being  later  comers  than  the  Irish. 
The  city  commands  pleasant  views  from  its  position  on  a 
plateau,  which,  at  places  on  bluffs  along  the  shore,  has  elevations 
of  about  75  ft.  above  the  water  below,  and  rises  gradually 
toward  the  S.E.  to  115  ft.  and  on  the  extreme  E.  border  to  more 
than  200  ft.  above  the  lake,  or  about  800  ft.  above  sea-level; 
the  surface  has,  however,  been  cut  deeply  by  the  Cuyahoga, 
which  here  pursues  a  meandering  course  through  a  valley  about 
i  m.  wide,  and  is  also  broken  by  several  smaller  streams.    The 
city's  shore-line  is  more  than   12  m.  long.    The  dty  varies 
considerably  in  width,  and  occupies  a  total  area    of  about  41 
sq.  m.,  much  the  greater  part  of  which  is  E.  of  the  river.    The 
streets  are  of  unusual  width  (varying  from  60  ft.  to  132  ft.); 
are  paved  chiefly  with  Medina  dressed  stone,  brick  and  asphalt; 
and,  like  the  parks,  are  so  well  shaded  by  maples,  elms  and 
other  trees,  that  Cleveland  has  become  known  as  the  "  Forest 
City."    The  munidpality  maintains  an  effident  forestry  depart- 
ment.   About  ^  m.  from  the  lake  and  the  same  distance  E.  of 
the  river  is  the  Public  Square,  or  Monumental  Park,  in  the 
business  centre  of  the  city.    Thence  the  prindpal  thoroughfares 
radiate.    The  river  is  spanned  with  bridges,  and  its  valley  by 
two  viaducts,  the  larger  of  which  (completed  in  1878  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2,000,000),  32 11  ft.  long,  64  ft.  wide,  and  68  ft. 
above  water,  connects  Superior  Avenue  on  the  E.  with  Detroit 
Avenue  on  the  W.    The  Central  Viaduct,  finished  in  1888, 
extends  from  Central  Avenue  to  W.  14th  Street,  and  there 
connects  with  a  smaller  viaduct  across  Walworth  Run,  the 
combined  length  of  the  two  being  about  4000  ft.    Another 
viaduct  (about  830  ft.  long)  crosses  Kingsbury  Rim  a  short 
distance  above  its  mouth.    Lower  Euclid  Avenue   (the  old 
coimtry  road  to  Euclid,  0.,  and  Erie,  Pa.)  is  given  up  to  com- 
mercial uses;  the  eastern  part  of  the  avenue  has  handsome 
houses   with   spacious   and   beautifully  ornamented   grounds, 
and  is  famous  as  one  of  the  finest  residence  streets  in  the  country. 
Sections  of  Prospect  Avenue,  E.  40th,  E.  93rd,  E.  7Sth,  E.  55th, 
W.  44th  and  E.  79th  streets  also  have  many  fine  residences. 
The   principal   business   thoroughfares   are   Superior   Avenue 
(132  ft.  wide),  the  W.  part  of  Euclid  Avenue,  and  Ontario  St. 
The  manufacturing  quarters  are  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  and  along  the  railway  tracks  entering  the  dty,  chiefly 
on  the  £.  side.    In  1902  the  dty  arranged  for  grouping  its 
public  buildings — ^in  the  so-called  "  Group  Plan  " — ^at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,000.    The  court-house  and  dty  hall*are  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  Lake  Erie;  1000  ft.  south  are  the  Federal  post- 
office  and  the  public  library.    The  Mall  connecting  the  court- 
house and  dty  hall  with  the  post-office  and  library  is  600  ft. 
wide;  on  one  side  of  it  is  the  grand  music-hall,  on  the  other, a 
fine  art  gallery.    The  six  granite  buildings  forniing  this  quadrangle 
were  built  under  the  supervision  of  Arnold  Brunner,  a  govern^ 
ment  architect,  and  of  John  M.  Carrere  and  D.  H.  Burnham, 
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who  planned  the  buildings  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
and  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  respectively.  The  dty  has, 
besides,  numerous  fine  office  buildings,  including  that  of  the 
Society  for  Savings  (an  institution  in  which  each  depositor  is 
virtually  a  stockholder),  the  Citizens',  Rose,  Williamson,  Rocke- 
feUer,  New  England  and  Garfield  buildings;  and  several  beautiful 
churches,  notably  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Trinity  cathedrals, 
the  First  Presbyterian  ("  Old  Stone  ")>  the  Second  Presbyterian, 
the  First  Methodist  and  Plymouth  (Congregational)  churches. 
The  Arcade,  between  Euclid  and  Superior  avenues,  and  the 
Colonial  Arcade,  between  Euclid  and  Prospect  avenues,  are 
office  and  retail  store  buildings  worthy  of  mention.  The  former, 
finished  in  1889,  ^^  4oo  ft.  long,  180  ft.  wide,  and  140  ft.  high, 
with  a  large  interior  court,  overlooked  by  five  balconies.  The 
Colonial  Arcade  contains  a  hotel  as  well;  it  was  finished  in  1898. 
In  the  Public  Square  is  a  soldiers'  and  sailors' monument  consist- 
ing of  a  granite  shaft  rising  from  a  memorial  room  to  a  height 
of  125  ft.,  and  surmounted  with  a  figure  of  Liberty;  in  the  same 
park,  also,  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Moses  Cleaveland,  the  founder 
of  the  city.  On  a  commanding  site  in  Lake  View  Cemetery  is 
the  Garfield  Memorial  (finished  in  1890)  in  the  form  of  a  tower 
(165  ft.  high),  designed  by  George  Keller  and  built  mostly  of 
Ohio  sandstone;  in  the  base  is  a  chapel  containing  a  statue 
of  Garfield  and  several  panels  on  which  are  portrayed  various 
scenes  in  his  life;  his  remains  are  in  the  crypt  below  the  statue. 
A  marble  statue  of  Conunodore  Oliver  H.  Perry,  erected  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  18 13,  is  in  Wade 
Park,  where  there  is  also  a  statue  of  Harvey  Rice  (1800-1891), 
who  reformed  the  Ohio  public  school  system  and  wrote  Pioneers 
of  the  Western  Reserve  (1882)  and  Sketches  of  Western  Life  (1888). 

The  parks  contain  altogether  more  than  1 500  acres.  A  chain  of 
parks  connected  by  driveways  follows  the  picturesque  valley  of 
Doan  Brook  on  the  E.  border  of  the  city.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  and  on  the  lake  front  is  the  beautiful  Gordon  Park  of  122 
acres,  formerly  the  private  estate  of  William  J.  Gordon  but  given 
by  him  to  the  city  in  1893;  from  this  extends  up  the  Doan  Val- 
ley the  large  Rockefeller  Park,  which  was  given  to  the  city  in  1896 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  others,  and  which  extends  to  and 
adjoins  Wade  Park  (85  acres;  given  by  J.  H.  Wade)  in  which  are 
a  zoological  garden  and  a  lake.  Lake  View  Park  along  the  lake 
shore  contains  only  10)  acres,  but  is  a  much  frequented  resting- 
place  near  the  business  centre  of  the  dty,  and  affords  pleasant 
views  of  the  lake  and  its  commerce.  Monumental  Park  is 
divided  into  four  sections  (containing  about  i  acre  each)  by 
Superior  Avenue  and  Ontario  Street.  Of  the  several  cemeteries. 
Lake  View  (about  300  acres),  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  E.  border, 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  its  natural  beauty 
having  been  enhanced  by  the  landscape  gardener.  Besides 
Garfield,  John  Hay  and  Marcus  A.  Hanna  are  buried  here. 

Education, — Cleveland  has  an  excellent  public  school  system. 
A  general  state  law  enacted  in  1904  placed  the  management  of 
school  affairs  in  the  hands  of  an  elective  council  of  seven  members, 
hve  chosen  at  large  and  two  by  districts.  This  board  has  power 
to  appoint  a  school  director  and  a  superintendent  of  instruction. 
The  superintendent  appoints  the  teaching  force,  the  director  all 
other  employ6s;  appointments  are  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  board,  and  all  employes  are  subject  to  removal  by  the 
executive  officials  alone.  The  "  Cleveland  plan,"  in  force  in  the 
public  schools,  minimizes  school  routine,  red  tape  and  frequent 
examinations,  puts  great  stress  on  domestic  and  manual  training 
courses,  and  makes  promotion  in  the  grammar  schools  depend  on 
the  general  knowledge  and  development  of  the  pupil,  as  estimated 
by  a  teacher  who  is  supposed  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
individual.  In  1909  there  were  8  high  schoob  and  90  grammar 
schools  in  the  city;  more  than  $2,500,000  is  annually  expended 
by  Cleveland  on  its  public  schools.  Besides  the  public  school 
system  there  are  many  parochial  schools;  the  University  school, 
with  an  eight  years*  course;  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
with  its  medical  school  (opened  in  1843),  the  Franklin  T.  Backus 
Law  School  (1892),  the  dental  department  (1892),  Adelbert 
College  (until  1882  the  Western  Reserve  College,  founded  in  1826, 
at  Hudson,  Ohio),  the   College  for  Women   (1888),  and  the 


Library  school  (1904);  St  Ignatius  College  (Roman  Catholic, 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  incorporated 
1890),  which  has  an  excellent  meteorological  obsenratcry;  St 
Mary's  theological  seminary  (Roman  Catholic);  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science,  founded  in  1880  by  Leonard  Case  (1820-1880), 
and  opened  in  1881;  the  Cleveland  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  (founded  in  1863;  from  1869  until  1896  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Wooster;  since  1896  a  part  of 
Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  Delaware,  Ohio),  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  the  Cleveland  School  of  Pharmacy, 
the  Cleveland  Art  School,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  In  1907-1908  Western  Reserve  University  had  193 
instructors  and  914  students  (277  in  Adelbert  College;  269  in 
College  for  Women;  20  in  graduate  department;  and  102  in 
medical,  133  in  law,  75  in  dental  and  51  in  Library  school);  and 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  40  instructors  and  440  students. 
The  public  library  contained  330,000  volumes  in  1908,  the  Case 
library  (subscription)  65,000  volumes,  the  Hatch  libiaiy  of 
Adelbert  College  about  56,000  volumes,  the  library  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society  22,500  volumes,  and  the  Cleveland 
law  library,  in  the  court  house,  20,000  volumes. 

The  city  has  a  highly  developed  system  of  charitable  and 
corrective  institutions.  A  farm  of  more  than  1600  acres,  the 
Cleveland  Farm  Colony,  11  m.  from  the  dty,  takes  the  place  of 
workhouses,  and  has  many  cottages  in  which  live  those  of  the 
city's  poor  who  were  formerly  classed  as  paupers  and  were  sent  to 
poorhouses,  and  who  now  apply  their  labour  to  the  farm  and  are 
relieved  from  the  stigma  that  generally  attaches  to  inmates  of 
poorhouses.  On  the  "  farm  "  the  dty  maintains  an  "  infirmary 
village,"  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  a  detention  hospital,  a 
convalescent  hospital  and  houses  of  correction.  On  a  farm  22  m. 
from  the  city  is  the  Boyville  Home  (maintained  in  connexion  with 
the  juvenile  court)  for  "  incorrigible  "  boys.  The  "  cottage  " 
plan  has  been  adopted;  each  cottage  is  presided  over  by  a  man 
and  wife  whom  the  boys  call  father  and  mother.  The  bo3rs  have  a 
government  of  their  own,  elect  their  officials  from  anK>ng  them- 
selves, and  inffict  such  punishment  on  any  of  their  number  as 
the  boys  deem  merited.  Besides  the  dty,  there  are  the  Northern 
Ohio  (for  the  insane,  founded  in  1855),  the  Cleveland  general, 
Lake  Side  (endowed),  St  Alexis  and  the  Charity  hospitals  (the 
last  managed  by  Sisters  of  Charity).  The  Goodrich  House  (1897), 
the  Hiram  House  and  the  Alta  House  are  among  the  best 
equipped  and  most  effident  social  settlements  in  the  country. 
Cleveland  has  also  its  orphan  asyliuns,  homes  for  the  aged, 
homes  for  incurables,  and  day  nurseries,  besides  a  home  for 
sailors,  homes  for  young  working  women,  and  retreats  for 
unfortunate  girls.  The  various  charity  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  dosely  boimd  together  on  a  co-operative  basis  by  the 
agency  of  the  associated  charities. 

The  principal  newspapers  of  the  dty  are  the  Plain  Dealer 
(1841,  independent),  the  Press  (1878,  independent),  the 
Leader  (1847,  Republican),  and  the  News  (1889,  Republican). 
Bohemian,  Himgarian  and  German  dailies  are  published. 

Municipal  Enterprise, — Municipal  ownership  has  been  a  great- 
er issue  in  Cleveland  than  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  United 
States,  chiefly  because  of  the  advocacy  of  Tom  Loftin  Johnson 
(born  1854),  a  street-railway  owner,  iron  manufacturer,  an 
ardent  single- taxer,  who  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  1901, 
1903,  1905  and  1907.  The  municipality  owns  the  water- works, 
a  small  electric-light  plant,  the  garbage  plant  and  bath  houses. 
The  city  water  ii  pumped  to  reservoirs,  through  a  tunnel  9  ft.  in 
diameter  60  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  from  an  intake 
situated  a  distance  of  26,500  ft.  from  the  shore.  The  system  has 
a  delivery  capacity  of  80,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  department 
serves  about  70.000  consumers.  All  water  is  metered  and  sells 
for  40  cents  per  thousand  cub.  ft.,  or  5  barrels  for  i  cent.  The 
municipal  electric-lighting  plant  does  not  seriously  compete  with 
the  private  lighting  company.  The  municipal  garbage  plant 
(destructor)  collects  and  reduces  to  fertilizer  100  tons  of  garbage 
per  day.  The  sale  of  the  fertilizer  more  than  pays  for  the  cost  of 
reduction,  and  the  only  expense  the  city  has  is  in  collecting  it. 
In  the  city's  six  bath  houses  the  average  number  of  baths  per  day,; 
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per  bouse,  in  1906,  was  1165.  The  municipal  street  cleaning 
department  cleans  all  streets  by  tbe  wet  process.  To  do  this  the 
city  maintained  (1906)  24  flushing  wagons  working  2  shifts  of  8 
hours  each  per  day.  A  new  street  car  company  began  operations 
on  the  ist  of  November  1906,  charging  a  3  cent  fare.  The  grants 
of  this  company  were  owned  by  the  Forest  City  Railway  C6mpany 
and  the  property  was  leased  to  the  Municipal  Traction  Company 
(on  behalf  of  the  pubKc— the  city  itself  not  being  empowered  to 
own  and  operate  street  railways).  In  igo8  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Street  Railway  Corporation  (capital  $23,000,000),  which  owned 
most  of  the  electric  lines  in  the  city,  was  forced  to  lease  its 
property  to  the  municipality's  holding  company,  receiving  a 
**  security  franchise,"  providing  that  under  certain  circumstances 
(e.g.  if  the  holding  company  should  default  in  its  pajrment  of 
interest)  the  property  was  to  revert  to  the  corporation,  which 
was  then  to  charge  not  more  than  twenty-five  cents  for  six 
tickets.  In  October  1908,  at  a  special  election,  the  security 
franchise  was  invalidated,  and  the'  entire  railway  system  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  In  1909  Johnson  was  defeated. 
In  1910  a  25-year  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Cleveland  Rail- 
way Company,  under  which  a  3-cent  fare  is  required  if  the  com- 
pany can  earn  6^  on  that  basis,  and  4  cents  (7  tickets  for  25 
cents)  is  the  maximum  fare,  with  a  cent  transfer  charge,  re- 
turned when  the  transfer  is  used. 

Commerce. — ^To  meet  the  demands  of  the  rajwdly  increasing 
commerce  the  harbour  has  been  steadily  improved.  In  1908  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  outer  harbour  being  the  work 
of  the  federal  government,  and  the  inner  harbour  being  under  the 
control  of  the  city.  The  outer  harbour  was  formed  by  two 
breakwaters  enclosing  an  area  of  2  m.  long  and  1700  ft.  wide; 
the  main  entrance,  500  ft.  wide,  lying  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  1350  ft.  distant.  The  depth  of  the  harbour 
ranges  from  21  to  26  ft.;  and  by  improving  this  entrance,  so  as 
to  make  it  700  ft.  wide,  and  1000  ft.  farther  from  the  shore,  and 
extending  the  east  breakwater  3  m.,  the  capacity  of  the  outer 
harbour  has  been  doubled.  The  inner  harbour  comprises  the 
Cuyahoga,  the  old  river  bed,  and  connecting  slips.  The  channel  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  (325  ft.  wide)  is  lined  on  the  W.  side  by  a 
concrete  jetty  1054  ft.  long,  and  on  the  £.  side  by  commercial 
docks.  The  river  and  old  river  bed  furnish  about  13  m.  of  safe 
dock  frontage,  the  channel  having  been  dredged  for  6  m.  to  a 
depth  of  21  ft.  The  commerce  of  the  harbour  of  Cleveland  in  1907 
was  12,872,448  tons. 

Cleveland's  rapid  growth  both  as  a  commercial  and  as  a 
manufacturing  city  is  due  largely  to  its  situation  between  the 
iron  regions  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  ooal  and  oil  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Cleveland  is  a  great  railway  centre 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
dty  is  served  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern;  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St  Louis;  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis;  the  Pennsylvania;  the  Erie;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio; 
and  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railways;  by  steamboat  lines  to 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes;  and  by  an  extensive 
system  of  inter-urban  electric  lines.  Cleveland  is  the  largest 
ore  market  in  the  world,  and  its  huge  ore  docks  are  among  its 
most  interesting  features;  the  annual  receipts  and  shipments 
of  coal  and  iron  ore  are  enormous.  It  is  also  the  largest  market 
for  fresh-water  fish  in  America,  and  handles  large  quantities  of 
lumber  and  grain.  The  most  important  manufactures  are  iron 
and  steel,  carriage  hardware,  electrical  supplies,  bridges,  boilers, 
engines,  car  wheels,  sewing  machines,  printing  presses,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  various  other  commodities  made  wholly 
or  chiefly  from  iron  and  steel.  Other  important  manufactures 
are  automobiles  (value,  1905,  $4,256,979)  and  telescopes.  More 
steel  wire,  wire  nails,  and  bolts  and  nuts  are  made  here  than  in 
any  other  dty  in  the  world  (the  total  value  for  iron  and  steel 
products  as  classified  by  the  census  was,  in  1905,  $42,930,995, 
and  tbe  value  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  in  the  same 
year  was  $18,832,487),  and  more  merchant  vessels  than  in  any 
other  American  city.  Cleveland  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
largest  shoddy  mills  in  the  country  (value  of  product,  1905, 
$1,084,594),  makes  much  clothing  (1905,  $10,426,535),  manu- 


factures a  large  portion  of  the  chewing  gum  made  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  refineries  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  The  product  of  Cleveland  breweries 
in  1905  was  valued  at  $3,986,059,  and  of  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing houses  in  the  same  year  at  $10,426,535.  The  total 
value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was  $172,115,101,  an  increase 
of  36-4%  since  1900;  and  between  1900  and  1905  Cleveland 
became  the  first  manufacturing  city  in  the  state. 

Government. — Since  Cleveland  became  a  city  in  1836  it  has 
undergone  several  important  changes  in  government.  The 
charter  of  that  year  placed  the  balance  of  power  in  a  council 
composed  of  three  members  chosen  from  each  ward  and  as 
many  aldermen  as  there  were  wards,  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 
From  1852  to  1891  the  city  was  governed  imder  general  laws 
of  the  state  which  entrusted  the  more  important  powers  to 
several  administrative  boards.  Then,  from  1891  to  1903,  by 
what  was  practically  a  new  charter,  that  which  is  known  as  the 
"  federal  plan  "  of  government  was  tried;  this  centred  power 
in  the  mayor  by  making  him  almost  the  only  elective  officer, 
by  giving  to  him  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet  of  directors — 
one  for  the  head  of  each  of  the  six  munidpal  departments — and 
to  each  director  the  appointment  of  his  subordinates.  The  fed- 
eral plan  was  abandoned  in  1903,  when  a  new  municipal  code 
went  into  effect,  which  was  in  operation  until  1909,  when  the 
Paine  Law  established  a  board  of  control,  under  a  government 
resembling  the  old  federal  plan.  (For  laws  of  1903  and  1909 
see  Ohio.)  Few  if  any  dties  in  the  Union  have,  in  recent 
years,  been  better  governed  than  Cleveland,  and  this  seems  to 
be  due  largely  to  the  keen  interest  in  municipal  affairs  which 
has  been  shown  by  her  citizens.  Especially  has  this  been 
manifested  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the 
Municipal  Association,  an  organization  of  influential  professional 
and  business  men,  which,  by  issuing  bulletins  concerning  candi- 
dates at  the  primaries  and  at  election  time,  has  done  much 
for  the  betterment  of  local  potitics.  The  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  an  organization  of  1600  leading  business  men,  is  a 
power  for  varied  good  in  the  city;  besides  its  constant  and 
aggressive  work  in  promoting  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
city,  it  was  largely  influential  in  the  federal  reform  of  the  consular 
service;  it  studied  the  question  of  overcrowded  tenements 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a  new  tenement  law  with  important 
sanitary  provisions  and  a  set  minimum  of  air  space;  it  urges 
and  promotes  home-gardening,  public  baths  and  play-grounds, 
and  lunch-rooms,  &c.,  for  employes  in'  factories;  and  it  was 
largely  instrumental  in  devising  and  canying  out  the  so-called 
"  Group  Plan  "  described  above. 

History. — ^A  trading  post  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river  as  early  as  1786,  but  the  place  was  not  per- 
manently settled  until  1796,  when  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town  by 
Moses  Cleaveland  (i 754-1806),  who  was  then  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  which  in  the  year  before  had 
purchased  from  the  state  of  Connecticut  a  large  portion  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  In  1800  the  entire  Western  Reserve  was 
erected  into  the  county  of  Trumbull  and  a  township  government 
was  given  to  Cleveland;  ten  years  later  Clevdand  was  made  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  new  county  of  Cuyahoga,  and  in  1814 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  Cleveland's  growth  was,  how- 
ever, very  slow  until  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  canal  as  far  as 
Akron  in  1827;  about  the  same  time  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour  was  begun,  and  by  1832  the  canal  was  opened  to  the 
Ohio  river.  Cleveland  thus  was  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  state,  for  whose  mineral  and  agricultural  products  it 
became  the  lake  outlet.  The  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region  made  Cleveland  the  natural  meeting-point  of 
the  iron  ore  and  the  coal  from  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  mines;  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  dty's  great  com- 
merdal  importance  dates.  The  building  of  railways  during 
the  decade  1850-1860  greatly  increased  this  importance,  and 
the  dty  grew  with  great  rapidity.  The  growth  during  the 
Civil  War  was  partly  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  city,  which  supplied  large  quantities 
of  iron  products  and  of  clothing  to  the  Federal  government. 
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The  population  of  1076  in  1830  increased  to  6071  in  1840,  to 
1 7,034  in  1850,  to  43,417  in  i860,  to  92,829  in  1870  and  to  160,146 
in  1880.  Until  1853  the  city  was  confined  to  the  £.  side  of  the 
river,  but  in  that  year  Ohio  City,  which  was  founded  in  1807, 
later  incorporated  as  the  village  of  Brookl3rn,  and  in  1836 
chartered  as  a  city  (under  the  name  Ohio  City),  was  annexed. 
Other  annexations  followed:  East  Cleveland  in  1872,  Newburg 
in  1873,  West  Cleveland  and  Brooklyn  in  1893,  and  GlenviUe 
and  South  Brooklyn  in  1905.  In  recent  history  the  most  notable 
events  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article  were  the  elaborate 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  city  in  1896  and  the  street 
railway  strike  of  1899,  in  which  the  workers  attempted  to  force 
a  redress  of  grievances  and  a  recognition  of  their  union.  Mobs 
attacked  the  cars,  and  cars  were  blown  up  by  dynamite.  The 
strikers  were  beaten,  but  certain  abuses  were  corrected.  There 
was  a  less  violent  street  car  strike  in  1908,  after  the  assumption 
of  control  by  the  Municipal  Traction  Company,  which  refused 
to  raise  wages  according  to  promises  made  (so  the  employees 
said)  by  the  former  owner  of  the  railway;  the  strikers  were 
unsuccessful. 

Authorities. — Manual  of  the  City  Council  (1879);  Annuals  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1894-  );  E.  M.  Avery, 
Cleveland  in  a  Nutshell:  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Ready- 
reference  Book  (Cleveland,  1893);  James  H,  Kennedy,  A  History 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland  (Cleveland,  1896);  C.  A.  Urann,  Centennial 
History  of  Cleveland  (Cleveland  1896);  C.  Whittlesey,  The  Early 
History  of  Cleveland  (Cleveland,  1867);  C.  E.  Bolton,  A  Few  Civic 
Problems  of  Greater  Cleveland  (Cleveland,  1897);  "  Plan  of  School 
Administration,"  by  S.  P.  Orth,  in  vol.  xix.  Political  Science  Quarterly 
(New  York,  1904) ;  Charles  Snavely,  A  History  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment  of  Cleveland  (Baltimore,  1002) ;  C.  C.  Williamson,  The  Finances 
of  Cleveland  (New  York,  1907; ;  "  The  Government  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,'*  by  Lincoln  Steffens,  in  McClure*s  Magazine,  vol.  xxv.  (New 
York,  1005) ;  and  C.  F.  Thwing,  "  Cleveland,  the  Pleasant  City," 
in  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Western  States  (New  York,  1901). 

CLEVER*  an  adjective  implying  dexterous  activity  of  mind 
or  body,  and  ability  to  meet  emergencies  with  readiness  and 
adroitness.  The  etymology  and  the  early  history  of  the  word 
are  obscure.  The  earliest  instance  quoted  by  the  New  English 
Dictionary  is  in  the  Bestiary  of  c.  1200  (An  Old  English  Mis- 
cdlany,  ed.  R.  Morris,  1872,  E.E.T.S.  49) — "  On  the  clothed  the 
neddre  (adder)  is  cof  (quick)  and  the  devel  cliver  on  sinnes,'' 
i.e.  quick  to  seize  hold  of;  this  would  connect  the  word 
with  a  M.  Eng.  "  cliver  "  or  "  clivre,"  a  talon  or  claw  (so 
H.  Wedgwood,  Diet,  of  Eng,  Etym.) .  The  ultimate  original  would 
be  the  root  appearing  in  "  claw,"  "  cleave,"  "  cling,  "  "  cHp," 
&c.,  meaning  to  "  stick  to."  This  original  sense  probably 
survives  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  for  nimble,  dexterous, 
quick  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  and  so  it  is  often  applied 
to  a  horse,  "  clever  at  his  fences."  The  word  has  also  been 
connected  with  0.  Eng.  glSaw,  wise,  which  became  in  M.  Eng. 
gleUf  and  is  cognate  with  Scottish  glegy  quick  of  eye.  As 
to  the  use  of  the  word.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions  it  among 
**  words  of  no  general  reception  in  English  but  of  common  use 
in  Norfolk  or  peculiar  to  the  East  Angle  countries  "  (Tract,  viii. 
in  Wilkins's  ed.  of  Works ^  iv.  205).  The  earlier  uses  of  the  word 
seem  to  be  confined  to  that  of  bodily  dexterity.  In  this  sense 
it  took  the  place  of  a  use  of  "  deliver  "  as  an  adjective,  mean- 
ing nimble,  literally  "  free  in  action,"  a  use  taken  from  Fr. 
delivre  (Late  Lat,  deliherare,  to  set  free),  cf.  Chaucer,  Prologue  to 
Cant,  TaleSf  84,  "  wonderly  deliver  and  grete  of  strength,"  and 
RomaufU  of  the  Rose,  831,  "  Deliver,  smert  and  of  gret  might." 
It  has  been  suggested  that "  clever  "  is  a  corruption  of  "  deliver  " 
in  this  sense,  but  this  is  not  now  accepted.  The  earliest  use  of 
the  word  for  mental  quickness  and  ability  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary  is  from  Addison  in  No.  22  of  The  Freeholder  (1716). 

CLEVES  (Ger.  Cleve  or  Kleve),  a  town  of  Germany  in  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  its  own 
name,  46  m.  N.W.  of  DUsseldorf,  12  m.  E.  of  Nijmwegen,  on  the 
main  Cologne- Amsterdam  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  14,678.  The 
town  is  neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  lying  on  three  small  hills 
in  a  fertile  district  near  the  frontier  of  Holland,  about  2  m.  from 
the  Rhine,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal  (the  Spoykanal). 
The  old  castle  of  Schwanenburg  (formerly  the  residence  of  the 


dukes  of  Cleves),  has  a  massive  tower  (Schwanenturm)  180  ft, 
high.  With  it  is  associated  the  legend  of  the  "  Knights  of  the 
Swan,"  immortalized  in  Wagner's  Lohengrin,  The  building  has 
been  restored  in  modem  times  to  serve  as  a  court  of  justice  and  a 
prison.  The  collegiate  church  (Stiftskirche)  dates  from  about 
1340,  and  contains  a  number  of  fine  ducal  monuments.  Another 
church  is  the  Annexkirche,  formerly  a  convent  of  the  Minorites; 
this  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  boots  and  shoes,  tobacco  and  machinery;  there  is 
also  some  trade  in  cattle.  To  the  south  and  west  of  the  city 
a  large  district  is  laid  out  as  a  park,  where  there  is  a  statue  to 
the  memory  of  John  Maurice  of  Nassau-Siegen  (1604-1679), 
who  governed  Cleves  from  1650  to  1679,  and  in  the  western 
part  there  are  mineral  wells  with  a  pump  room  and  bathing 
establishment.  Owing  to  the  beautiful  woods  which  surrotmd 
it  and  its  medicinal  waters  Cleves  has  become  a  favourite 
summer  resort. 

The  town  was  the  seat  of  the  counts  of  Cleves  as  early  as  the 
nth  century,  but  it  did  not  receive  municipal  rights  until  1242. 
The  duchy  of  Cleves,  which  lay  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
had  an  area  of  about  850  sq.  m.,  belonged  before  the  year  1000 
to  a  certain  Rutger,  whose  family  became  extinct  in  1368.  It 
then  passed  to  the  counts  of  La  Marck  and  was  made  a  duchy 
in  141 7,  being  united  with  the  neighbouring  duchies  of  Jiilich 
and  Berg  ia  1521.  The  Reformation  was  introduced  here  in 
1533,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  all  the  inhabitants.  The  death 
without  direct  heirs  of  Duke  John  William  in  1609  led  to  serious 
complications  in  which  almost  all  the  states  of  Europe  were 
concerned;  however,  by  the  treaty  of  Xanten  in  16 14,  Cleves 
passed  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  being  afterwards  incor- 
porated with  the  electorate  by  the  great  elector,  Frederick 
William.  The  French  held  Cleves  from  1757  to  1762  and  in 
1795  the  part  of  the  duchy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was 
ceded  to  France;  the  remaining  portion  suffered  a  similar  fate 
in  1805.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  181 5  it  was  restored 
to  Prussia,  except  some  small  portions  which  were  given  to  the 

kingdom  of  Holland.  ♦.  ^'     ' 

See  Char,  Geschichte  des  Herzogtums  Kleve  (Cleves,  1845) ;  Velsen, 
Die  Stadt  Kleve  (Cleves,  1846;;  R.  Scholten,  Die  Stadt  Kleve 
(Cleves,  1879-1 881).    For  Annb  of  Clbves  see  that  article. 

CLETNAERTS  (Clenardtjs  or  Cu^NAito),  NICOLAS  (149^ 
1543))  Belgian  granmiarian  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Diest, 
in  Brabant,  on  the  5th  of  December  1495.  Educated  at  the 
university  of  Louvain,  he  became  a  professor  of  Latin,  which 
he  taught  by  a  conversational  method.  He  applied  himself 
to  the  preparation  of  manuals  of  Greek  and  Hel»rew  grammar, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  difficulties  of  learners.  His  Tabulae  in 
gramtnaticen  hehraeam  (1529),  Institutiones  in  linguafn  graecam 
(1530),  and  Meditationes  graecanicae  (1531)  appeared  at  Louvain. 
The  Institutiones  and  Meditationes  passed  through  a  number  of 
editions,  and  had  many  commentators.  He  maintained  a  prin- 
ciple revived  in  modem  teaching,  that  the  learner  should  not  be 
puzzled  by  elaborate  rules  until  he  has  obtained  a  working  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language.  A  desire  to  read  the  Koran  led 
him  to  try  to  establish  a  connexion  between  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
These  studies  resulted  in  a  scheme  for  proselytism  among  the 
Arabs,  based  on  study  of  the  language,  which  should  enable 
Europeans  to  combat  the  errors  of  Islam  by  peaceful  methods. 
In  prosecution  of  this  object  he  travelled  in  1532  to  Spain,  and 
after  teaching  Greek  at  Salamanca  was  summoned  to  the  court 
of  Portugal  as  tutor  to  Don  Henry,  brother  of  John  III.  He 
found  another  patron  in  Louis  Mendoza,  marquis  of  Mondexas, 
governor-general  of  Granada.  There  with  the  help  of  a  Moorish 
slave  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  Arabic.  He  tried  in  vain  to  gain 
access  to  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  finally,  in  1540,  set  out  for  Africa  to  seek  information  for 
himself.  He  reached  Fez,  then  a  flourishing  seat  of  Arab  learning, 
but  after  fifteen  months  of  privation  and  suffering  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Granada,  and  died  in  the  autumn  of  1542.     He  was 

buried  in  the  Alhambra  palace. 

See  his  Latin  letters  to  his  friends  in  Belgium,  Nicoki  Clenardi, 
Peregrinationum  ac  de  rebus  machometicis  epistolae  elegantissinuu 
(Louvain,    1550),   and  a   more  complete  edition,   Nic,    Clenardi 
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Episttfiarum  libri  duo  (Antwerp,  1561),  from  the  house  of  Plantin ;  also 
Victor  Chauvin  and  Alphonse  Koerach,  "  £tude  sur  la  vie  et  les 
travaux  de  Nicolas  C16nard  "  in  Mhnoires  courontUs  (vol.  Ix.,  1900- 
1901)  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  which  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  Cleynaerts  and  an  extensive  bibliography 
of  his  works,  and  of  notices  of  him  by  earlier  commentators. 

GUCHTOVE,  JOSSB  VAN  (d.  1543),  Belgian  theologian, 
received  his  education  at  Louvain  and  at  Paris  under  Jacques 
Lef^bvre  d'£taples.  He  became  librarian  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  tutor  to  the  nephews  of  Jacques  d'Amboise,  bishop  of 
Clermont  and  abbot  of  Cluny.  In  15 19  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Tournai,  and  in  1 521  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chartres. 
He  is  best  known  as  a  distinguished  antagonist  of  Martin  Luther, 
against  whom  he  wrote  a  good  deal.  When  Cardinal  Duprat 
convened  his  Synod  of  Paris  in  1528  to  discuss  the  new  religion, 
CHchtove  was  summoned  and  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  collecting  and  summarizing  the  objections  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine.  This  he  did  in  his  Compendium  veritatum . . .  contra 
erroneas  LuUteranorum  osserHones  (Paris,  1529).  He  died  at 
Chartres  on  the  22nd  of  September  1543. 

CLICHY,  or  Cuchy-la-Ga&enne,  a  town  of  northern  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  a  manu- 
^turing  suburb.  Pop.  (1906)  41,516.  Its  church  was  built 
in  the  17th  century  under  iJie  direction  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
who  had  previously  been  cur6  of  Clichy.  Its  indiistries  include 
the  manufacture  of  starch,  rubber,  oil  and  grease,  glass,  chemicals, 
soap,  &c.  Clichy,  imder  the  name  of  Clippiacum,  was  a  residence 
of  the  Merovingian  kings. 

CLIFF-DWELLINGS,  the  general  archaeological  term  for  the 
habitations  of  primitive  peoples,  formed  by  utilizing  niches 
or  caves  in  high  cliffs,  with  more  or  less  excavation  or  with 
additions  in  the  way  of  masonry.  Two  special  sorts  of  cliff- 
dwelling  are  distinguished  by  archaeologists,  (i)  the  cliff-house, 
which  is  actually  built  on  levels  in  the  cliff,  and  (2)  the  cavate 
house,  which  is  dug  out,  by  using  natural  recesses  or  openings. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  North  American 
cliff-dwellings,  particularly  among  the  canyons  of  the  south-west, 
in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Colorado,  some  of  which  are 
still  used  by  Indians.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  their  antiquity,  but  modem  research  finds  no  definite 
justification  for  assigning  them  to  a  distinct  primitive  race,  or 
farther  back  than  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  area  in  which  they  occur  coincides  with  that  in  which  other 
traces  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  have  been  found.  The  niches  which 
were  utilized  are  often  of  considerable  size,  occurring  in  cliffs 
of  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  approached  by  rock  steps  or  log- 
ladders. 

See  the  article,  with  illuetrations  and  bibliography,  in  the  Hand- 
book cf  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907}. 

CLIFFORD9  the  name  of  a  famous  English  family  and  barony, 
taken  from  the  village  of  Clifford  in  Herefordshire,  although 
the  family  were  mainly  associated  with  the  north  of  England. 

Robert  de  Clifford  (c.  127 5-13 14),  a  son  of  Roger  de  Clifford 
(d.  1282),  inherited  the  estates  of  his  grandfather,  Roger  de 
Clifford,  in  1286;  then  he  obtained  through  his  mother  part  of 
the  extensive  land  of  the  Viponts,  and  thus  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  barons  of  his  age.  A  prominent  soldier  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  Clifford  was  summoned 
to  parliament  as  a  baron  in  1299,  won  great  renown  at  the  siege 
of  Carlaverock  Castle  in  1300,  and  after  taking  part  in  the 
movement  against  Edward  II. 's  favourite.  Piers  Gaveston,  was 
killed  at  Bannockbum.  His  son  Roger,  the  2nd  baron  (1299- 
1322),  shared  in  the  rebellion  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
was  probably  executed  at  York  on  the  23rd  of  March  1322. 
Robert's  grandson  Roger,  the  sth  baron  (i333-i389)»  and  the 
latter's  son  Thomas,  the  6th  baron  {c.  1363-c.  1391),  served  the 
English  kings  on  the  Scottish  borders  and  elsewhere.  The  same 
is  true  of  Thomas,  the  8th  baron  (1414-1455),  who  was  killed 
at  the  first  battle  of  St  Albans  in  May  i4S5- 

Thomas's  son  John,  the  9th  baron  (c.  1435-1461),  was  more 
famous.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  fought  for  Henry  VI., 
earning  by  his  cruelties  the  name  of  the  "  butcher  *';  after  the 


battle  of  Wakefield  in  1460  he  murdered  Edmund,  earl  of  Rutland, 
son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  exclaiming,  according  to  the 
chronicler  Edward  Hall,  "  By  God's  blood  thy  father  slew  mine; 
and  so  will  J  do  thee  and  all  thy  kin."  Shakespeare  refers  to 
this  incident  in  King  Henry  VI.,  and  also  represents  Clifford 
as  taking  part  in  the  murder  of  York.  It  is,  however,  practically 
certain  that  York  was  slain  during  the  battle,  and  not  afterwards 
like  his  son.  Clifford  was  killed  at  Ferrybridge  on  the  28th  of 
March  1461,  and  was  afterwards  attainted.  His  young  son 
Henry,  the  loth  baron  {c,  1454-1523),  lived  disguised  as  a 
shepherd  for  some  years,  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  shepherd  lord."  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  the  attainder 
was  reversed  and  he  received  his  father's  estates.  He  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  time  at  Barden  in  Lancashire,  being  interested 
in  astronomy  and  astrology.  Occasionally,  however,  he  visited 
London,  and  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513.  This 
lord,  who  died  on  the  23rd  of  April  1523,  is  celebrated  by  Words- 
worth in  the  poems  "  The  white  doe  of  Rylstone  "  and  "  Song 
at  the  feast  of  Brougham  Castle."  Henry,  the  nth  baron,  was 
created  earl  of  Cumberland  in  1525,  and  from  this  time  until  the 
extinction  of  the  title  in  1643  the  main  line  of  the  Cliffords  was 
associated  with  the  earldom  of  Cumberland  {q.v.). 

Richard  Clifford,  bishop  of  Worcester  and  London  under 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  was  probably  a  member  of  this  family. 
This  prelate,  who  was  very  active  at  the  coimcil  of  Constance, 
died  on  the  20th  of  August  142 1. 

On  the  death  of  George,  3rd  earl  of  Cumberland,  in  1605,  the 
barony  of  Clifford,  separated  from  the  earldom,  was  claimed 
by  his  daughter  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery;  and  in  1628  a  new  barony  of  Clifford  was  created 
in  favour  of  Henry,  afterwards  5th  and  last  earl  of  Cimiberland. 
After  Anne's  death  in  1676  the  claim  to  the  older  barony  passed 
to  her  daughter  Margaret  (d.  1676),  wife  of  John  Tufton,  2nd 
earl  of  Thanet,  and  her  descendants,  whose  title  was  definitely 
recognized  in  1691.  After  the  Tuftons  the  barony  was  held 
with  intervening  abeyances  by  the  Southwells  and  the  Russells, 
and  to  this  latter  family  the  present  Lord  De  Clifford  belongs.^ 

When  the  last  earl  of  Cumberland  died  in  1643  the  newer 
barony  of  Clifford  passed  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Richard  Boyle,  2nd  earl  of  Cork,  and  from  the  Boyles  it  passed 
to  the  Cavendishes,  falling  into  abeyance  on  the  death  of  William 
Cavendish,  6th  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1858. 

The  barony  of  Clifford  of  Lanesborough  was  held  by  the 

Boyles  from  1644  to  1753,  and  the  Devonshire  branch  of  the 

family  still  holds  the  barony  of  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  which  was 

created  in  1672. 

See  G.  E.  C(okayne),  Complete  Peerage  (1887-1898);  and  T.  D. 
Whitaker,  History  of  Craven  (1877). 

CLIFFORD,    JOHN    (1836-         ),    British    Nonconformist 

minister  and  politician,  son  of  a  warp-machinist  at  Sawley, 

Derbyshire,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  October  1836.    As  a  boy 

he  worked  in  a  lace  factory,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 

the  leaders  of  the  Baptist  community,  who  sent  him  to  the 

academy  at  Leicester  and  the  Baptist  college  at  Nottingham 

to  be  educated  for  the  ministry.    In  1858  he  was  called  to 

Praed  Street  chapel,  Paddington  (London),  and  while  officiating 

there  he  attended  University  College  and  pursued  his  education 

by  working  at  the  British  Museum.    He  matriculated  at  London 

University  (1859),  and  took  its  B.A.  degree  (1861),  B.Sc.  (1862), 

M.A.  (1864),  and  LL.B.  (1866),  and  in  1883  he  was  given  the 

honorary  degree  of  D.D.  by  Bates  College,  U.S.A.,  being  known 

therefrom  as  Dr  Clifford.    This  degree,  from  an  American 

college  of  minor  academic  status,  afterwards  led  to  sarcastic 

allusions,  but  Dr  Clifford  had  not  courted  it,  and  his  London 

University  achievements  were  evidence  enough  of  his  intellectual 

equipment.    At  Praed  Street  chapel  he  gradually  obtained  a 

*  The  original  writ  of  summons  (1299)  was  addressed  in  Latin, 
Roberto  domino  de  Clifford,  ue,  Robert,  lord  of  Clifford,  and  subse- 
quently the  barons  styled  themselves  indifferently  Lords  Clifford 
or  de  Clifford,  until  in  1777  the  iith  lord  definitively  adopted  the 
latter  form.  The  "  De  "  henceforth  became  part  of  the  name,  having 
quite  lost  its  earliest  significance,  and  with  unconscious  tautology 
tne  barony  is  commonly  referred  to  as  that  of  De  Clifford. 
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large  following,  and  in  1877  Westbourne  Park  chapel  was  opened 
for  him.  As  a  preacher,  writer,  propagandist  and  ardent  Liberal 
politician,  he  became  a  power  in  the  Nonconformist  body.  He 
was  president  of  the  London  Baptist  Association  in  1879,  of  the 
Baptist  Union  in  1888  and  1899,  and  of  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Evangelical  Churches  in  1898.  His  chief  prominence  in  politics, 
however,  dates  from  1903  onwards  in  consequence  of  his  advocacy 
of  "  passive  resistance  "  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  Into 
this  movement  he  threw  himself  with  militant  ardour,  his  own 
goods  being  distrained  upon,  with  those  of  nimierous  other 
Nonconformists,  rather  than  that  any  contribution  should  be 
made  by  them  in  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  an  Education  Act 
which  in  their  opinion  was  calculated  to  support  denominational 
religious  teaching  in  the  schools.  The  ''  passive  resistance  " 
movement,  with  Dr  Clifford  as  its  chief  leader,  had  a  large  share 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Unionist  government  in  January  1906,  and 
his  efforts  were  then  directed  to  getting  a  new  act  passed  which 
should  be  undenominational  in  character.  The  rejection  of 
Mr  Birrell's  bill  in  1906  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  accordingly 
accompanied  by  denunciations  of  that  body  from  Dr  Clifford 
and  his  followers;  but  as  year  by  year  went  by,  up  to  1909, 
with  nothing  but  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  ministry  to 
arrive  at  any  solution  of  the  education  problem, — failure  due 
now  not  to  the  House  of  Lords  but  to  the  inherent  difficidties 
of  the  subject  (see  Education), — it  became  increasingly  clear 
to  the  public  generally  that  the  easy  denunciations  of  the  act  of 
1902,  which  had  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  elections  of  1906, 
were  not  so  simple  to  carry  into  practice,  and  that  a  compromise 
in  which  the  denominationalists  would  have  their  say  would 
have  to  be  the  result.  Meanwhile  "  passive  resistance  "  lost 
its  interest,  though  Dr  Clifford  and  his  followers  continued  to 
protest  against  their  treatment. 

CLIFFORD,  WILLIAM  KINODON  (1845-1879),  EngHsh 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  May 
1845  at  Exeter,  where  his  father  was  a  prominent  citizen.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  in  his  native  town,  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  elected  fellow  in  1868,  after  being  second  wrangler  in  1867 
and  second  Smith's  prizeman.  In  Z871  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  University  College,  London,  and  in 
1874  became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1875  he  married 
Lucy,  daughter  of  John  Lane  of  Barbados.  In  1876  Clifford, 
a  man  of  high-strung  and  athletic,  but  not  robust,  physique, 
began  to  fall  into  ill-health,  and  after  two  voyages  to  the  South, 
died  during  the  third  of  pulmonary  consimiption  at  Madeira, 
on  the  3rd  of  March  1879,  leaving  his  widow  with  two  daughters. 
Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford  soon  earned  for  herself  a  prominent  place 
in  English  literary  life  as  a  novelist,  and  later  as  a  dramatist. 
Her  best-known  story,  Mrs  Keith* s  Crime  (1885),  was  followed 
by  several  other  volumes,  the  best  of  which  is  Aunt  Anne 
(1S93) ;  and  the  literary  talent  in  the  family  was  inherited  by  her 
(laughter  Ethel  (Mrs  Fisher  Dilke),  a  writer  of  some  charming 
verse. 

Owing  to  his  early  death,  Professor  Clifford's  abilities  and 
achievements  cannot  be  fairly  judged  without  reference  to  the 
opinion  formed  of  him  by  his  contemporaries.  He  impressed 
every  one  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  originality; 
and  these  solid  gifts  were  set  off  to  the  highest  advantage  by 
quickness  of  thought  and  speech,  a  lucid  style,  wit  and  poetic 
fancy,  and  a  social  warmth  which  made  him  delightful  as  a 
friend  and  companion.  His  powers  as  a  mathematician  were 
of  the  highest  order.  It  harmonizes  with  the  concrete  visualizing 
turn  of  his  mind  that,  to  quote  Professor  Henry  Smith,  "  Clifford 
was  above  all  and  before  all  a  geometer.''  In  this  he  was  an 
innovator  against  the  excessively  analytic  tendency  of  Cambridge 
mathematicians.  In  his  theory  of  graphs,  or  geometrical  repre- 
sentations of  algebraic  functions,  there  are  valuable  suggestions 
which  have  been  worked  out  by  others.  He  was  much  interested, 
too,  in  universal  algebra,  non-Euclidean  geometry  and  elliptic 
functions,  his  papers  "  Preliminary  Sketch  of  Bi-quatcrnions  " 
(1873)  and  "  On  the  Canonical  Form  and  Dissection  of  a  Riemann's 
Surface  "  (1877)  ranking  as  classics.    Another  important  paper 


is  his  "  Classification  of  Loci "  (1878).  He  also  published  several 
papers  on  algebraic  forms  and  projective  geometry. 

As  a  philosopher  Clifford's  name  is  chiefly  associated  with 
two  phrases  of  his  coining,  "  mind- stuff  "  and  the  "  tribal  self.'* 
The  former  symbolizes  his  metaphysical  conception,  which  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  reading  of  Spinoza.  "  Briefly  put," 
sa3rs  Sir  F.  Pollock,  ''  the  conception  is  that  mind  is  the  one 
ultimate  reality;  not  mind  as  we  know  it  in  the  complex  forms 
of  conscious  feeling  and  thought,  but  the  simpler  elements  out 
of  which  thought  and  feeling  are  built  up.  The  hypothetical 
idtimate  element  of  mind,  or  atom  of  mind-stuff,  precisely  corre- 
sponds to  the  hypothetical  atom  of  matter,  being  the  ultimate 
fact  of  which  the  material  atom  is  the  phenomenon.  Matter 
and  the  sensible  universe  are  the  relations  between  particular 
organisms,  that  is,  mind  organized  into  consciousness,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  leads  to  results  which  would  in  a  loose 
and  popular  sense  be  called  materialist.  But  the  theory  must, 
as  a  metaphysical  theory,  be  reckoned  on  the  idealist  side.  To 
speak  technically,  it  is  an  idealist  monism."  The  other  phrase, 
"  tribal  self,"  gives  the  key  to  Clifford's  ethical  view,  which 
explains  conscience  and  the  moral  law  by  the  development  in 
each  individual  of  a  ''  self,"  which  prescribes  the  conduct 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  "  tribe."  Much  of  Clifford's 
contemporary  prominence  was  due  to  his  attitude  towards 
religion.  Animated  by  an  intense  love  of  truth  and  devotion 
to  public  duty,  he  waged  war  on  such  ecclesiastical  systems  as 
seemed  to  him  to  favour  obscurantism,  and  to  put  the  claims 
of  sect  above  those  of  human  society.  The  alarm  was  greater, 
as  theology  was  still  unreconciled  with  the  Darwinian  theory; 
and  Clifford  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  champion  of  the  anti- 
spiritual  tendencies  then  imputed  to  modern  science. 

His  works,  published  wholly  or  in  part  since  his  death,  are  Elements 
of  Dynamic  u  879-1 887);  Seeing  and  Thinkingt  po[>ular  science 
lectures  (1879) ;  Lectures  and  Essays ^  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  F. 
Pollock  (1879) ;  Mathematical  Papers ^  edited  by  R.  Tucker,  with  an 
introduction  by  Henry  J.  S.  Smith  (1882) ;  and  The  Common  Sense 
of  the  Exact  Sciences^  completed  by  rrofessor  Karl  Pearson  (1885). 

CLIFFORD    OF    GHUDLEIGH,    THOMAS    CLIFFORD*    zst 

Ba£ON  (1630-1673),  English  lord  treasurer,  a  member  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Clifford,  descended  from  Walter  de  Clifford 
of  Clifford  Castle  in  Herefordshire,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Clifford 
of  Ugbrook  near  Exeter,  and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Chudleigh  of  Ashton,  Devonshire.  He  was  bom  on  the  ist  of 
August  1630,  matricxilated  in  1647  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  showed  distinguished  ability,  supplicated  for  the  B.A. 
degree  in  1650,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  1648.  He 
represented  Totnes  in  the  convention  parliament  and  in  that 
of  1 661;  and  he  joined  the  faction  of  young  men  who  spoke 
'^  confidently  and  often,"  and  who  sought  to  rise  to  power  by 
attacking  Clarendon.  The  chancellor,  according  to  Burnet,  had 
repulsed  his  advances  on  account  of  his  Romanism,  and  Clifford 
accordingly  offered  his  services  to  Arlington,  whose  steady 
supporter  he  now  became. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February  1663  Clifford  obtained  the  reversion 
of  a  tellership  in  the  exchequer,  and  in  1664,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Dutch  war,  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  wounded  and  prisoners,  with  a  salary  of  £1200.  He 
was  knighted,  and  was  present  with  James  at  the  victory  off 
Lowestoft  over  the  Dutch  on  the  3rd  of  June  1665,  was  rewarded 
with  the  prize-ship  ^'  Patriarch  Isaac,"  and  in  August,  under 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  took  a  prominent  part  in  t}ie  imsuccessfuJ 
attempt  to  capture  the  Dutch  East  India  fleet  in  Bergen  harbour. 
In  August  he  was  appointed  by  Arlington's  influence  ambassador 
with  Henry  Coventry  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Subsequently 
he  served  again  with  the  fleet,  was  present  with  Albemarle  at 
the  indecisive  fight  on  the  ist  to  the  4th  of  June  1666,  and  at 
the  victory  on  the  2sth  of  July.  In  October  1667  he  was  one 
of  those  selected  by  the  Commons  to  prepare  papers  concerning 
the  naval  operations.  He  showed  great  zeal  and  energy  in  naval 
affairs,  and  he  is  described  by  Pepys  as  "  a  very  fine  gentleman, 
and  much  set  by  at  court  for  his  activity  in  going  to  sea  and 
stoutness  everywhere  and  stirring  up  and  down."  He  became 
the  same  year  controller  of  the  household  and  a  privy  councillor, 
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in  Z667  a  commissioner  for  the  treasury,  and  in  1668  treasurer 
of  the  household.  In  the  Commons  he  supported  the  court, 
opposing  the  bill  for  frequent  parliaments  in  1668  and  the 
Coventry  Act  (see  Coventry,  Sm  John)  in  1670. 

Clifford  was  an  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  a  supporter  of  the 
royal  prerogative  and  of  the  French  alliance.  He  regarded  with 
favour  the  plan  of  seeking  French  assistance  in  order  to  force 
Romanism  and  absolute  government  upon  the  country,  and  his 
complete  failure  to  understand  the  real  political  position  and  the 
interests  of  the  nation  is  reflected  in  the  advice  he  was  said  to 
have  given  to  Charles,  to  accept  the  pension  from  Louis,  and  ^*  be 
the  slave  of  one  man  rather  than  of  500."  As  one  of  the  Cabal 
ministry,  therefore,  he  co-operated  very  zealously  with  the  king 
in  breaking  through  the  Triple  Alliance  and  in  efEecting  the 
imderstanding  with  France.  He  was  the  only  minister  besides 
Arlington  entrusted  with  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover  of  1670, 
signing  both  this  agreement  and  also  the  ostensible  treaty  im- 
parted to  all  the  members  of  the  Cabal,  and  did  his  utmost  to  urge 
Charles  to  join  France  in  the  attack  upon  the  Dutch,  whom  he 
detested  as  republicans  and  Protestants,  in  1672,  during  the 
absence  of  Arlington  and  Coventry  abroad,  CliiOFord  acted  as 
principal  secretary  of  state,  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
''  stop  of  the  exchequer/'  and  probably  also  for  the  attack  upon 
the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet.  He  was  appointed  this  year  a  com- 
missioner to  inquire  into  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  On  the  22nd 
of  April  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh,  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  by  the  duke  of  York's 
interest,  he  was  made  lord  treasurer;  his  conduct  to  Arlington, 
whose  claims  to  the  office  he  had  pretended  to  press,  was, 
according  to  Evel}^!,  the  only  act  of  "  real  ingratitude  "  in  his 
career.  Arlington,  however,  quickly  discovered  a  means  of 
securing  Clifford's  fall.  The  latter  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
Charles's  policy  of  indulgence,  and  supported  the  declaration  of 
this  year,  urging  the  king  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  parliament 
by  a  dissolution.  Arlington  advocated  the  contrary  policy  of 
concession,  and  after  Charles's  withdrawal  of  the  declaration  gave 
his  support  to  the  Test  Act  of  1673.  Clifford  spoke  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  measure,  describing  it  as  "  monstrum 
horrendum  ingens,"  but  his  speech  only  increased  the  anti- 
Roman  Catholic  feeling  in  parliament  and  ensured  the  passing  of 
the  bill.  In  consequence  Clifford,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  followed 
the  duke  of  York  into  retirement.  His  resignation  caused  con- 
siderable astonishment,  since  he  had  never  publicly  professed 
his  religion,  and  in  167 1  bad  even  built  a  new  Protestant  chapel 
at  his  home  at  Ugbrook.  According  to  Evelyn,  however,  his 
conduct  was  governed  by  a  promise  previously  given  to  James. 
He  gave  up  the  treasuryship  and  his  seat  in  the  privy  council  in 
June.  On  the  3rd  of  July  1673  he  received  a  general  pardon  from 
the  king.  In  August  he  said  a  last  f  arewdl  to  £vel3ai,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  he  died  at  Ugbrook.  In  Evelyn's  opinion  the  cause 
of  death  was  suicide,  but  his  suspicions  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  any  contemporary  support.  Clifford  was  one  of  the 
worst  advisers  of  Charles  II.,  but  a  sincere  and  consistent  one. 
Evelyn  declares  him  "  a  valiant,  uncorrupt  gentleman,  ambitious, 
not  covetous,  generous,  passionate,  a  most  constant,  sincere 
friend."  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Martin  of 
Lindridge,  Devonshire,  by  whom  he  had  fifteen  children,  four  sons 
and  seven  daughters  surviving  him.  He  was  succeeded  as  2nd 
baron  by  Hugh,  his  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

CLIFTON*  a  suburb  and  residential  district  of  Bristol,  England, 
adjoining  it  on  the  west;  122  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  The  river  Avon  {q.v,)  here  runs  in  a  gorge, 
followed  closely  by  a  railway  on  either  side,  and  having  several 
quarries,  which  have  in  a  measure  spoiled  the  beauty  of  its 
hanging  woods.  At  a  height  of  245  ft.  above  high  water  Isambard 
Brunei's  famous  suspension  bridge  bestrides  this  gorge.  It  was 
begun  in  1832  and  completed  in  1864.  It  has  a  span  of  702  ft, 
and  its  total  weight  is  1500  tons,  and  it  is  calculated  to  bear  a 
burden  of  9  tons  per  sq.  in.  The  long  famous  hot  springs  of 
Clifton,  to  which,  in  fact,  the  town  was  indebted  for  its  rise, 
issue  from  an  aperture  at  the  foot  of  St  Vincent's  Rock,  in  the 


portion  of  Clifton  known  as  Hotwells.  The  water  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  76®  F.  A  hydropathic  establishment  is  attached 
to  them.  Immediately  above  the  susp>ension  bridge  the  Clifton 
Rocks  railway  ascends  from  the  quays  by  the  river-side  to  the 
heights  above.  The  Clifton  and  Durdham  Downs  (both  on  the 
Gloucestershire  side  of  the  river),  form  the  principal  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Bristol.  They  lie  high  above  the  river,  extend  for  some 
5000  acres,  and  command  a  beautiful  prospect  over  the  city,  with 
its  picturesque  irregular  site  and  many  towers,  and  over  the 
surrounding  well- wooded  country. 

Three  ancient  British  earthworks  bear  witness  to  an  early 
settlement  on  the  spot,  and  a  church  was  in  existence  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when  it  was  bestowed  by  William  de 
Clyfton  on  the  abbot  of  the  Austin  canons  in  Bristol;  but  there 
are  no  longer  any  architectural  vestiges  of  an  earlier  date  than  the 
1 8th  century.  Clifton  gives  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric. 
Of  the  churches  the  most  important  are  St  Andrew's  parish 
church;  All  Saints,  erected  in  1863  a^fter  the  designs  of  G.  E. 
Street,  and  remarkable  for  the  width  of  its  nave  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  aisles;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  pro-cathedral  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  with  a  convent  and  schools  attached. 
Clifton  College,  a  cluster  of  buildings  in  Gothic  style,  was  founded 
in  1862  by  a  limited  liability  company,  and  takes  rank  among  the 
principal  modem  English  public  schools.  Down  the  river  from 
Clifton  is  Shirehampton,  a  favourite  resort  from  Bristol. 

CUM  (or  Clyh)  OF  THE  CLOUOH,  a  legendary  English 
archer,  a  supposed  companion  of  the  Robin  Hood  band.  He 
is  commemorated  in  the  ballad  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Cloughe 
and  WyUyafn  of  Cloudeslee^  The  three  were  outlaws  who  had 
many  adventures  of  the  Robin  Hood  type.  The  oldest  printed 
copy  of  this  baUad  is  dated  1550. 

CLIMACTERIC  (from  the  Or.  xXt/Mucr^p,  the  rung  or  step  of 
a  jcXZ/Mt(  or  ladder),  a  critical  period  in  human  life;  in  a  medical 
sense,  the  period  known  as  the  ''  change  of  life,"  marked  in 
women  by  the  menopause.  Certain  ages,  especially  those  which 
are  multiples  of  seven  or  nine,  have  been  superstitiously  regarded 
as  particularly  critical;  thus  the  sixty- third  and  the  eighty-first 
year  of  life  have  been  called  the  "  grand  climacteric."  The  word 
is  also  used,  generally,  of  any  turning-point  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  a  career  or  the  like. 

CUMATE  AND  CUMATOLOOY.  The  word  clitna  (from 
Gr.  icMyety,  to  lean  or  incline;  whence  also  the  English  "  clime," 
now  a  poetical  term  for  this  or  that  region  of  the  earth,  regarded 
as  characterized  by  climate),  as  used  by  the  Greeks,  probably 
referred  originally  either  to  the  supposed  slope  of  the  earth  towards 
the  pole,  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis.  It  was  an 
astronomical  or  a  mathematical  term,  not  associated  with  any 
idea  of  physical  climate.  A  change  of  clitna  then  meant  a  change 
of  latitude.  The  latter  was  gradually  seen  to  mean  a  change  in 
atmospheric  conditions  as  well  as  in  length  of  day,  and  clima  thus 
came  to  have  its  present  meaning.  ''  Climate  "  b  the  average 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  "  Weather "  denotes  a  single 
occurrence,  or  event,  in  the  series  of  conditions  which  make  up 
climate.  The  climate  of  a  place  is  thus  in  a  sense  its  average 
weather.     Climatology  is  the  study  or  science  of  climates. 

Relation  of  Meteorology  and  Climatology, — Meteorology  and 
climatology  are  interdependent.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  them.  In  a  strict  sense,  meteorology  deals  with 
the  physics  of  the  atmosphere.  It  considers  the  various  atmo- 
spheric phenomena  individually,  and  seeks  to  determine  their 
physical  causes  and  relations.  Its  view  is  largely  theoretical. 
When  meteorology  (g.v.)  is  considered  in  its  broadest  med,ning, 
climatology  is  a  subdivision  of  it.  Climatology  is  largely 
descriptive.  It  aims  at  giving  a  dear  picture  of  the  interaction 
of  the  various  atmospheric  phenomena  at  any  place  on  the 
earth'sjsurface.  Climatology  may  almost  be  defined  as  geographi- 
cal meteorology.  Its  main  object  is  to  be  of  practical  service 
to  man.  Its  method  of  treatment  lays  most  emphasis  on  the 
elements  which  are  most  important  to  life.  Climate  and  crops, 
climate  and  industry,  climate  and  health,  are  subjects  of  vital 
interest,  to  man. 

The  Climatic  Elements  and  their  Treatment. — Climatology  has 
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to  deal  vith  the  same  groups  of  fttmospberic  conditions  as  those 
with  which  meteorology  is  concerned,  viz.  temperature  (including 
radiation);  moisture  (including  humidity,  precipitation  and 
doudiness);  wind  {iacluding  stonns);  pressure;  evaporation, 
and  also,  but  of  less  importance,  the  composition  and  chemical, 
optical  and  electrical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
characteristics  of  each  of  these  so-called  climalk  elements  are  set 
forth  in  a.  standard  series  of  numerical  values,  based  on  careful, 
systematic,  and  long-continued  meteorological  records,  corrected 
and  compared  by  well-known  methods.  Various  forms  of 
graphic  presentation  are  employed  to  emphasize  and  simplify  the 
numerical  results.  In  Hann's  Bandhuch  der  Klimalologie,  vol  i., 
will  be  found  a  general  discussion  of  the  methods  of  presenting 
the  different  climatic  elements.  The  most  complete  guide  in  the 
numerical,  mathematical  and  graphic  treatment  of  meteoro- 
logical data  for  climatological  purposes  is  Hugo  Meyer's  ^n/dfwng 
sur  Bearbeilung  meteorologischer  Beohacklitngen  JUr  die  Klimalo- 
logie (Berlin,  1891), 

Climate  deals  first  of  all  with  average  conditions,  but  a  satis- 
factory presentation  of  a  climate  must  include  more  than  mere 
averages.  It  must  take  accoimt,  also,  of  regular  and  irregular 
daily,  monthly  and  annual  changes,  and  of  the  departures, 
mean  and  extreme,  from  the  average  conditions  which  may 
occur  at  the  same  place  in  the  course  of  time.  The  mean 
minimum  and  maximum  temperatures  or  rainfalls  of  a  month  or 
a  season  are  important  data.  Further,  a  determination  of  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  a  given  condition,  or  of  certain 
values  of  that  condition,  is  important,  for  periods  of  a  day, 
month  or  year,  as  for  example  the  frequency  of  winds  according 
to  direction  or  velocity;  or  of  different  amounts  of  cloudiness^ 
or  of  temperature  dumges  of  a  certain  number  of  degrees;  the 
number  of  days  with  and  without  rain  or  snow  in  any  month, 
or  year,  or  with  rain  of  a  certain  amount,  &c.  The  probability 
of  occurrence  of  any  condition,  as  of  rain  in  a  certain  month; 
or  of  a  temperature  of  31°,  for  example,  is  also  a  useful  thing  to 
know. 

Solar  Climate. — Climate,  in  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  solely 
by  the  amoimt  of  solar  radiation  which  any  place  receives  by 
reason  of  its  latitude,  is  called  solar  climate.  Solar  climate  alone 
woidd  prevail  if  the  earth  had  a  homogeneous  land  surface,  and 
if  there  were  no  atmosphere.  For  under  these  conditions, 
without  air  or  ocean  currents,  the  distribution  of  temperature 
at  any  place  would  depend  solely  on  the  amcunt  of  energy 
received  from  the  sun  and  upon  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 
And  these  two  factors  would  have  the  same  value  at  all  points 
on  the  same  latitude  circle. 

The  relative  amounts  of  insolation  received  at  different 
latitudes  and  at  different  times  have  been  carefully  determined. 
The  values  all  refer  to  conditions  at  the  upper  limit  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  i.e.  without  the  effect  of  absorption  by 
the  atmosphere.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  i),  after  Davis, 
shows  the  distribution  of  insolation  in  both  hemispheres  at 
different  latitudes  and  at  different  times  in  the  year.  The  lati- 
tudes are  given  at  the  left  margin  and  the  time  of  year  at  the  right 
margin.  The  values  of  insolation  are  shown  by  the  vertical 
distance  above  the  plane  of  the  two  margins. 

At  the  equator,  where  the  day  is  always  twelve  hours  long, 
there  are  two  maxima  of  insolation  at  the  equinoxes,  when  the 
sun  is  vertical  at  noon,  and  two  minima  at  the  solstices  when 
the  sun  is  farthest  off  the  equator.  The  values  do  not  vary  much 
through  the  year  because  the  sun  is  never  very  far  from  the 
zenith,  and  day  and  night  are  always  equal.  As  latitude  in- 
creases, the  angle  of  insolation  becomes  more  oblique  and  the 
intensity  decreases,  but  at  the  same  time  the  length  of  day 
rapidly  increases  during  the  summer,  and  towards  the  pole  of 
the  hemisphere  which  is  having  its  summer  the  gain  in  insolation 
from  the  latter  cause  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  by  the 
former.  The  double  period  of  insolation  above  noted  for  the 
equator  prevails  as  far  as  about  lat.  ta"  N.  and  S.;  at  lat,  15° 
the  two  maxima  have  united  in  one,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
minima.  At  the  pole  there  is  one  maximum  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  no  insolation  at  all  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon. 


On  the  aist  of  June  the  equator  has  a  day  twelve  hours  long, 
but  the  sun  does  not  reach  the  zenith,  and  the  amount  of  insola- 
tion is  therefore  less  than  at  the  equinox.  On  the  northern 
tropic,  however,  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon,  and  the  day  ii  more 
than  twelve  hours  long.  Hence  the  amount  of  insolation  re- 
ceived at  this  latitude  is  greater  than  that  received  on  the  equinox 
at  the  equator.  From  the  tropic  to  the  pole  the  sun  stands  lower 
and  lower  at  noon,  and  the  value  of  insolation  would  steadily 
decrease  with  latitude  if  it  were  not  for  the  increase  in  the  length 
of  day.  Going  polewards  from  the  northern  tropic  on  the  aist 
of  June,  the  value  of  insolation  increases  for  a  time,  because, 
although  the  sun  is  lower,  the  number  of  hours  during  which  it 
shines  is  greater.  A  maximum  value  b  reached  at  about  lat. 
431°  N.  The  decreasing  altitude  of  the  sun  then  more  than 
compensates  for  the  increasing  length  of  day,  and  the  value  of 
insolation  diminishes,  a  minimum  being  reached  at  about  tat. 
62°.  Then  the  rapidly  increasing  length  of  day  towards  the  pole 
again  brings  about  an  increase  in  the  value  of  insolation,  until 
a  maximum  is  reached  at  the  pole  which  is  greater  than  the  value 
received  at  the  equator  at  any  time.  The  length  of  day  is  the 
sameontheArctic  circle  as  at  the  pole  itself,  but  while  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  varies  during  the  day  on  the  former,  the  altitude  at 
the  pole  remains  23}°  throughout  the  34  hours.    The  result  b  to 


give  the  pole  a  maximum.  On  the  aist  of  June  there  are  there- 
fore two  maxima  of  insolation,  one  at  lat,  43i''  and  one  at  the 
north  pole.  From  lat.  4^^"  N.,  insolation  decreases  to  zero  on 
the  Antarctic  circle,  for  sunshine  falls  more  and  more  obliquely, 
and  the  day  becomes  shorter  and  shorter.  Beyond  lat.  66^°  S. 
the  night  laats  24  hours.  On  the  21st  of  December  the  conditions 
in  southern  latitudes  are  similar  to  those  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere on  the  3ist  of  June,  but  the  southern  latitudes  have 
higher  values  of  insolation  because  the  earth  is  then  nearer 
the  sun. 

At  the  equinox  the  days  are  equal  everywhere,  but  the  noon 
sun  is  lower  and  lower  with  increasing  latitude  in  both  hemi- 
spheres until  the  rays  are  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  tbe 
poles  (except  for  the  effect  of  refraction).  Therefore,  the  values 
of  insolation  diminish  from  a  maximum  at  the  equator  to  a 
minimum  at  both  poles. 

The  effect  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  to  weaken  the  sun's  rays. 
The  more  nearly  vertical  the  sun,  the  less  the  thickness  of 
atmosphere  traversed  by  the  rays.  The  values  of  insolation  at 
the  earth's  surface,  after  passage  through  the  atmosphere,  have 
been  calculated.  They  vary  much  with  the  condition  of  the  air 
as  to  dust,  clouds,  water  vapour,  &c.  As  a  rule,  even  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  about  one-half  of  the  solar  radiation  is  lost  during  the 
day  by  atmospheric  absorption.  The  great  weakening  of  insola- 
tion at  the  pole,  where  the  sun  b  very  low,  b  especially  noticeable. 
The  following  table  (after  Angot)  shows  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  (co-efficient  of  transmission  0-7)  upon  the  value  of 
insolation  received  at  ^ea-level. 
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Valuts  of  Daily  Insolation  a. 


fact,  in  the  higher  latitudes,  the  former  sometimes 

follow  the  meridians  mote  closely  than  they  do  the 

paralleb  of  latitude.     Hence  it  has  been  suggested 

that  the  zones  be  limited  by  isotherms  rather  than 

by  parallels  of  latitude,  and  that  a  closer  approach 

be  thus  made  to  the  actual  conditions  of  climate. 

Supan'  (see  fig.  a)  has  suggested  limiting  the  hot 

belt,  which  corresponds  to,  but  is  slightly  greater 

than,    the    old    torrid    zone,    by    the    two    mean 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  W.  Zenker,  the  relative  I  annual  Isotherms  of  68° — a  temperature  which  approximately 

thickness  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  altitudes  of  the  sun,  and  1  coincides  with  the  polar  limit  of  the  trade-winds  and  with  the 

also  the  amount  of  transmitted  insolation: —  |  polar  limit  of  palms.     The  hot  belt  widens  somewhat  over  the 

Relatiu  DUlances  tianersed  by  Solar  Rays  through  tlu  Atmosphere,  and  IntensitUt  of  Radiation  per  Unit  Areas. 
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Physical  Climate. — The  distribution  of  insolation  explains 
many  of  the  large  facts  of  temperature  distribution,  for  example, 
the  decrease  of  temperature  from  equator  to  poles;  the  doable 
maximum  of  temperature  on  and  near  the  equator;  the  increas- 
ing seasonal  contrasts  with  increasing  latitude,  &c.  But  the 
regular  distribution  of  solar  climate  between  equator  and  poles 
which  would  exist  on  a  homogeneous  earth,  whereby  similar 
conditions  prevail  along  each  latitude  circle,  is  very  much 
modified  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  water;  by 
differences  of  altitude;  by  air  and  ocean  currents,  by  varying 
conditions  of  cloudiness,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  climates  met 
with  along  the  same  latitude  circle  are  no  longer  aJike.  Solar 
climate  is  greatly  modified  by  atmospheric  conditions  and  by  the 
iurface  features  of  the  earth.  The  uniform  arrangement  of 
solar  climatic  belts,  arranged  latitudinally,  is  interfered  with,  and 
what  is  known  as  physical  climate  results.  According  to  the 
dominant  control  we  have  solar,  continental  and  marine,  and 
mountain  climates.  In  the  first-named,  latitude  is  the  essential; 
in  the  second  and  third,  the  influence  of  land  or  water;  in  the 
fourth,  the  effect  of  altitude. 

Classijicaiion  of  Ike  Zones  by  Latitude  Circles. — It  is  customary 
to  classify  climates  roughly  into  certain  broad  belts.  These  are 
the  climatic  zones.  The  five  zones  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar  are  the  so-called  torrid,  the  two  temperate,  and  the  two 
frigid  zones.  The  torrid,  or  better,  the  tropical  zone,  naming  it 
by  its  boundaries,  is  limited  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  two 
tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  the  equator  dividing  the  zone 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  temperate  zones  are  limited  towards 
the  equator  by  the  tropics,  and  towards  the  poles  by  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  circles.  The  two  polar  zones  are  caps  covering  both 
polar  regions,  and  bounded  on  the  side  towards  tlie  equator  by 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles. 

These  five  zones  are  classified  on  purely  astronomical  grounds. 
They  are  really  zones  of  solar  climate.  The  tropical  zone  has  the 
least  annual  variation  of  insolation.  It  has  the  maximum  annual 
amount  of  insolation.  Its  annual  range  of  temperature  is  very 
slight.  It  is  the  summer  zone.  Beyond  the  tropics  the  contrasts 
between  the  seasons  rapidly  become  more  marked.  The  polar 
zones  have  the  greatest  variation  in  insolation  between  summer 
and  winter.  They  also  have  the  minimum  amount  of  insolation 
for  the  whole  year.  They  may  well  be  called  the  winter  zones, 
for  tbeir  summer  is  so  short  and  cool  that  the  heat  is  insufficient 
for  most  forms  of  vegetation,  especially  for  trees.  The  temperate 
zones  are  intermediate  between  the  tropical  and  the  polar  in  the 
matter  of  annual  amount  and  of  annual  variation  of  insolation. 
Temperate  conditions  do  not  characterize  these  zones  as  a  whole. 
They  are  rather  the  seasonal  belts  of  the  world. 

Temperature  Zones. — The  classification  of  the  zones  on  the  basis 
of  the  distribution  of  sunshine  serves  very  well  for  purposes  of 
simple  description,'  but  a  glance  at  any  isothermal  chart  shows 
that  the  isotherms  do  not  coincide  with  the  latitude  lines.    In 


continents,  chiefly  because  of  the  mobility  of  the  ocean  waters, 
wheteby  there  is  a  tendency  towards  an  equalization  of  the 
temperature  between  equator  and  poles  in  the  oceans,  while  the 
stable  lands  acquire  a  temperature  suitable  to  their  own  latitude. 
Furthermore,  the  unsynunetrical  distribution  of  land  in  the  low 
latitudes  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  results  in  an 
unsymmetrical  position  of  the  hot  belt  with  reference  to  the 
equator,  the  belt  extending  farther  north  than  south  of  the  equator. 
The  polar  Umits  of  the  temperate  zones  are  fixed  by  the  isotherm 
of  50°  for  the  warmest  month.  Summer|heat  is  more  important  for 
vegetation  than  winter  co\A,  and  where  the  warmest  month  has  a 
temperature  below  50°,  cereals  and  forest  trees  do  not  grow,  and 
man  has  to  adjust  himself  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  in  a 
very  special  way.     The  two  ixdar  c^is  are  not  symmetrical  as 
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Fig.  a. — Supan's  Temperature  Zones. 

regards  the  latitudes  whidi  they  occupy.  TTie  presence  of 
extended  land  masses  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  carries  the 
temperature  of  50°  in  the  warmest  month  farther  poleward  there 
than  is  the  case  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  occupied  by  the 
oceans  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  which  warm  less  easily  and 
are  constantly  in  motion.  Hence  the  southern  cold  cap,  which 
has  its  equatorial  limits  at  about  lat.  50°  S.,  is  of  much  greater 
extent  than  the  northern  polar  cap.  The  northern  temperate 
belt,  in  which  the  great  land  areas  lie,  is  much  broader  than  the 
southern,  especially  over  the  continents.  These  temperature 
zones  emphasize  the  natural  conditions  irf  climate  more  than  b 
the  case  in  any  subdivi^n  by  latitude  circles,  and  they  bear  a 
fairly  dose  resemblance  to  the  old  zonal  dassification  <A  the 
Greeks. 

Classijicotion  of  the  Zones  by  Wind  Bdts. — The  heat  zones 
however,  emphasize  the  temperature  to  the  exdusion  tA  such 

'  A.  Supan,  GrundzUte  der  pkysischt 
88-89.     Also  AUas  of  MeUorotogy,  PI.  1 
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important  elements  as  wind  and  rainfaU.  So  distinctive  are  the 
larger  climatic  features  of  the  great  wind  belts  of  the  world, 
that  a  classification  of  climates  according  to  wind  S3rstems  has 
been  suggested.^  As  the  rain-belts  of  the  world  are  closely 
associated  with  these  wind  systems,  a  classification  of  the  zones 
by  winds  also  emphasizes  the  conditions  of  rainfall.  In  such  a 
scheme  the  tropical  zone  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south 
by  the  margins  of  the  trade-wind  belts,  and  is  therefore  larger 
than  the  classic  torrid  zone.  This  trade-wind  zone  is  somewhat 
wider  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  oceans,  and  properly  includes 
within  its  limits  the  equable  marine  climates  of  the  eastern 
margins  of  the  ocean  basins,  even  as  far  north  as  latitude  30^ 
or  35**.  Most  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  China  and  of  the  United 
States  are  thus  left  in  the  more  rigorous  and  more  variable 
conditions  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Through  the  middle 
of  the  trade-wind  zone  extends  the  sub-equatorial  belt,  with 
its  migrating  calms,  rains  and  monsoons.  On  the  polar  margins 
of  the  trade-wind  zone  lie  the  sub-tropical  belts,  of  alternating 
trades  and  westerlies.  The  temperate  zones  embrace  the 
latitudes  of  the  stormy  westerly  winds,  having  on  their  equator- 
ward  margins  the  subtropical  belts,  and  being  somewhat  narrower 
than  the  classic  temperate  zones.  Towards  the  poles  there  is 
no  obvious  limit  to  the  temperate  zones,  for  the  prevailing 
westerlies  extend  beyond  the  polar  circles.  These  circles  may, 
however,  serve  fairly  well  as  boundaries,  because  of  their  import- 
ance from  the  point  of  view  of  insolation.  The  polar  zones 
in  the  wind  classification,  therefore,  remain  just  as  in  the  older 
scheme. 

Ne^  of  a  ClassificcUian  of  Climates, — A  broad  division  of  the 
earth's  surface  into  zones  is  necessary  as  a  first  step  in  any 
systematic  study  of  climate,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  when  a 
more  detailed  discussion  is  undertaken.  The  reaction  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  the  atmosphere 
complicates  the  climatic  conditions  found  in  each  of  the  zones, 
and  makes  further  subdivision  desirable.  The  usual  method  is 
to  separate  the  cotUinerUal  (near  sea-level)  and  the  marine.  An 
extreme  variety  of  the  continental  is  the  desert)  a  modified 
form,  the  liitoral;  while  altitude  is  so  important  a  control  that 
mountain  and  plateau  climates  are  always  grouped  by  themselves. 

Marine  or  Oceanic  Climate. — ^Land  and  water  differ  greatly 
in  their  behaviour  regarding  absorption  and  radiation.  The 
former  warms  and  cools  readily,  and  to  a  considerable  degree; 
the  latter,  slowly  and  but  little.  The  slow  changes  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean  waters  involve  a  retardation  in  the  times  of 
occurrence  of  the  maxima  and  minima,  and  a  marine  climate, 
therefore,  has  a  cool  spring  and  a  warm  autumn,  the  seasonal 
changes  being  but  slight.  Characteristic,  also,  of  marine  climates 
is  a  prevailingly  higher  relative  humidity,  a  larger  amount  of 
cloudiness,  and  a  heavier  rainfall  than  is  found  over  continental 
interiors.  All  of  these  features  have  their  explanation  in  the 
abundant  evaporation  from  the  ocean  surfaces.  In  the  middle 
latitudes  the  oceans  have  distinctly  rainy  winters,  while  over 
the  continental  interiors  the  colder  .*nonths  have  a  minimum 
of  precipitation.  Ocean  air  is  cleaner  and  purer  than  land  air, 
and  is  generally  in  more  active  motion. 

Continental  Climate. — Continental  climate  is  severe.  The 
annual  temperature  ranges  increase,  as  a  whole,  with  increasing 
distance  from  the  oceans.  The  coldest  and  warmest  months 
are  usually  January  and  July,  the  times  of  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures  being  less  retarded  than  in  the  case  of 
marine  climates.  The  greater  seasonal  contrasts  in  temperature 
over  the  continents  than  over  the  oceans  are  furthered  by  the 
less  cloudiness  over  the  former.  Diurnal  and  annual  changes 
of  nearly  all  the  elements  of  climate  are  greater  over  continents 
than  over  oceans;  and  this  holds  true  of  irregular  as  well  as 
of  regular  variations.  Fig.  3  illustrates  the  annual  march  of 
temperature  in  marine  and  continental  climates.  Bagdad,  in 
Asia  Minor  (Bd.),  and  Funchal  on  the  island  of  Madeira  (M.) 
are  representative  continental  and  marine  stations  for  a  low 
latitude.  Nerchinsk  in  eastern  Siberia  (N.)  and  Valentia  in 
south-western  Ireland  (V.)  are  good  examples  of  continental 

*  W.M.Davis,  Elementary  Meteorology  (Boston,  1894),  pp.  334-335. 
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and  marine  climates  of  higher  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  data  for  these  and  the  following  curves  were  taken 
from  Hann's  Lekrhuch  der  Meteorologie  (1901). 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  the  chief  source  of  supply  of 
water  vapour — the  oceans — the  air  over  the  larger  land  areas 
is  naturally  drier  and  dustier  than  that  over  the  oceans.  Yet 
even  in  the  arid  continental  interiors  in  summer  the  absolute 
vapour  content  is  surprisingly  large,  and  in  the  hottest  months 
the  percentages  of  relative  humidity  may  reach  20  %  or  30  %. 
At  the  low  temperatures  which  prevail  in  the  winter  of  the  higher 
latitudes  the  absolute  humidity  is  very  low,  but,  owing  to  the 
cold,  the  air  is  often  damp.  Cloudiness,  as  a  rule,  decreases 
inland,  and  with  this -lower  relative  humidity,  more  abundant 
sunshine  and  higher  temperature,  the  evaporating  power  of  a 
continental  climate  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  more  hiunid, 
cloudier  and  cooler 
marine  climate. 
Both  amount  and  '• 
frequency  of  rainfall, 
as  a  rule,  decrease  ^^^ 
inland,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  very 
largely  controlled  by 
local  topography  68^ 
and  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  Winds 
average  somewhat 
lower  in  velocity, 
and  calms  are  more 
frequent,  over  con- 
tinents than  over  320 
oceans.  The  seasonal 
changes  of  pressure 
over  the  former  give 
rise  to  sjrstems  of 
inflowing  and  out- 
fl  o  w  i  n  g,  so-called 
continental,  winds,  -40 
sometimes  so  well 
developed  as  to  be- 
come true  monsoons. 
The  extreme  tem-'^ 
perature  changes 
which  occur  over  the 
continents  are  the 
more  easily  borne 
because  of  the  dry-  Fig.  3. — Annual  March  of  Air  Temperature, 
ness  of  the  air*  be-  ^'^fl"^"^^  of  Land  and  Water.  (After  Angot.) 

^«.i»<»  fk^  .vii'M.'Ltt..^        M,    Madeira.  V,  Valentia. 

cause  the  mimmum        gj    g^^^^  N  Nerchinsk. 

temperatures    of 

winter  occur  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  and  because 
during  the  warmer  hours  of  the  summer  there  is  the  most  air- 
movement. 

Desert  Climate. — An  extreme  type  of  continental  climate 
is  found  in  deserts.  Desert  air  is  notably  free  from  micro- 
organisms. The  laige  diurnal  temperature  ranges  of  inland 
regions,  which  are  most  marked  where  there  is  little  or  no 
vegetation,  give  rise  to  active  convectional  currents  during 
the  warmer  hoius  of  the  day.  Hence  high  winds  are  common 
by  day,  while  the  nights  are  apt  to  be  calm  and  relatively  cooL 
Travelling  by  day  is  unpleasant  under  such  conditions.  Diurnal 
cumulus  clouds,  often  absent  because  of  the  excessive  drjmess 
of  the  air,  are  replaced  by  clouds  of  blowing  dust  and  sand. 
Many  geological  phenomena,  and  special  physiographic  types 
of  varied  kinds,  are  associated  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
desert  climate.  The  excessive  diurnal  ranges  of  temperature 
cause  rocks  to  spUt  and  break  up.  Wind-driven  sand  erodes 
and  polishes  the  rocks.  When  the  separate  fragments  become 
small  enough  they,  in  their  turn,  are  transported  by  the  winds 
and  further  eroded  by  friction  during  their  journey.  Curious 
conditions  of  drainage  result  from  the  deficiency  in  rainfall. 
Rivers  "  wither "  away,  or  end  in  sinks  or  brackish  lakes. 
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Desert  plants  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  animals 
by  means  of  thorns,  and  against  evaporation  by  means  of  hard 
surfaces  and  by  a  diminished  leaf  surface.  The  life  of  man  in 
the  desert  is  likewise  strikingly  controlled  by  the  climatic 
pecidiarities  of  strong  sunshine,  of  heat,  and  of  dust. 

Codst  or  Littoral  ClimaU. — ^Between  the  pure  marine  and  the 
pure  continental  t3rpes  the  coasts  furnish  almost  every  grade  of 
transition.  Prevailing  winds  are  here  important  controls.  When 
these  blow  from  the  ocean,  the  climates  are  marine  in  character, 
but  when  they  are  off-shore,  a  somewhat  modified  t3rpe  of  con- 
tinental climate  prevails,  even  up  to  die  immediate  sea-coast. 
Hence  the  former  have  a  smaller  range  of  temperature;  their 
summers  are  more  moderate  and  their  winters  milder;  extreme 
temperatures  are  rare;  the  air  is  damp,  and  there  is  much  cloud. 
All  these  marine  features  diminish  with  increasing  distance 
from  the  ocean,  especially  when  there  are  mountain  ranges  near 
the  coast.  In  the  tropics,  windward  coasts  are  usually  well 
supplied  with  rainfall,  and  the  temperatures  are  modified  by 
sea  breezes.  Leeward  coasts  in  the  trade-wind  belts  oflFer 
special  conditions.  Here  the  deserts  often  reach  the  sea,  as  on 
the  western  coasts  of  South  America,  Africa  and  Australia. 
Cold  ocean  currents,  with  prevailing  winds  along-shore  rather 
than  on-shore,  are  here  hostile  to  rainfall,  although  the  lower 
air  is  often  damp,  and  fog  and  cloud  are  not  uncommon. 

Monsoon  Climate. — Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  rainier 
eastern  coasts  in  trade-wind  latitudes  are  found  in  the  monsoon 
regions,  as  in  India,  for  example,  where  the  western  coast  of 
the  peninsula  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  wet  south-west 
monsoon.  As  monsoons  often  sweep  over  large  districts,  not 
only  coast  but  interior,  a  separate  group  of  monsoon  climates 
is  desirable.  In  India  there  are  really  three  seasons — one  cold, 
during  the  winter  monsoon;  one  hot,  in  the  transition  season; 
and  one  wet,  during  the  summer  monsoon.  Little  precipitation 
occurs  in  winter,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces. 
In  low  latitudes,  monsoon  and  non-monsoon  climates  differ  but 
little,  for  summer  monsoons  and  regular  trade-winds  may  both 
give  rains,  and  wind  direction  has  slight  effect  upon  temperature. 
The  winter  monsoon  is  off-shore  and  the  summer  monsoon 
on-shore  under  typical  conditions,  as  in  India.  But  exceptional 
cases  are  found  where  the  opposite  is  true.  In  higher  latitudes 
the  seasonal  changes  of  the  winds,  although  not  truly  monsoonal, 
involve  differences  in  temperature  and  in  other  climatic  elements. 
The  only  well-developed  monsoons  on  the  coast  of  the  continents 
of  higher  latitudes  are  those  of  eastern  Asia.  These  are  off-shore 
during  the  winter,  giving  dry,  clear  and  cold  weather;  while 
the  on-shore  movement  in  summer  gives  cool,  damp  and  cloudy 
weather. 

Mountain  and  Plateau  Climate, — ^Both  by  reason  of  their 
actual  height  and  because  of  their  obstructive  effects,  mountains 
influence  climate  similarly  in  all  the  sones.  Mountains  as  con- 
trasted with  lowlands  are  characterized  by  a  decrease  in  pressure, 
temperature  and  absolute  humidity;  an  increased  intensity  of 
insolation  and  radiation;  usually  a  greater  frequency  of,  and 
up  to  a  certain  altitude  more,  precipitation.  At  an  altitude  of 
16,000  ft.,  more  or  less,  pressure  is  reduced  to  about  one-half 
of  its  sea-level  value.  The  highest  human  habitations  are  found 
under  these  conditions.  On  high  mountains  and  plateaus  the 
pressure  is  lower  in  winter  than  in  summed,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  atmosphere  is  compressed  to  lower  levels  in  the  winter 
and  is  expanded  upwards  in  summer. 

The  intensity  of  insolation  and  of  radiation  both  increase 
aloft  in  the  cleaner,  purer,  drier  and  thinner  air  of  mountain 
climates.  The  great  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  attracts  the 
attention  of  mountain-climbers  at  great  altitudes.  The  vertical 
decrease  of  temperature,  which  is  also  much  affected  by  local 
conditions,  is  especially  rapid  during  the  warmer  months  and 
hours ;  mountains  are  then  cooler  than  lowlands.  The  inversions 
of  temperature  characteristic  of  the  colder  months,  and  of  the 
night,  give  mountains  the  advantage  of  a  higher  temperature 
then — a  fact  of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  mountains 
as  winter  resorts.  At  such  times  the  cold  air  flows  down  the 
mountain  sides  and  collects  in  the  valleys  below,  being  replaced 


by  warmer  air  aloft.  Hence  diurnal  and  annual  ranges  of 
temperature  on  the  mountain  tops  of  middle  and  higher  latitudes 
are  lessened,  and  the  climate  in  this  respect  resembles  a  marine 
condition.  The  times  of  occurrence  of  the  maximum  and 
minimum  temperature  are  also  much  influenced  by  local  condi- 
tions. Elevated  enclosed  valleys,  with  strong  sunshine,  often 
resemble  continental  conditions  of  large  temperature  range,  and 
plateaus,  as  compared  with  mountains  at  the  same  altitude, 
have  relatively  higher  temperatures  and  larger  temperature 
ranges.  Altitude  tempers  the  heat  of  the  low  latitudes.  High 
mountain  peaks,  even  on  the  equator,  can  remain  snow-covered 
all  the  year  round. 

No  general  law  governs  the  variations  of  relative  humidity 
with  altitude,  but  on  the  mountains  of  Europe  the  winter  is 
the  driest  season,  and  the  summer  the  dampest.  At  well-exposed 
stations  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  vapour  content  soon  after 
noon,  especially  in  summer.  The  same  is  true  of  cloudiness, 
which  is  often  greater  on  mountains  than  at  lower  levels,  and  is 
usually  at  a  maximum  in  summer,  while  the  opposite  is  true 
of  the  lowlands  in  the  temperate  latitudes.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  higher  Alpine  vaUeys  in  winter  is  their  small 
amount  of  cloud.  This,  combined  with  their  low  wind  velocity 
and  strong  insolation,  makes  them  desirable  winter  health  resorts. 
Latitude,  altitude,  topography  and  winds  are  the  determining 
factors  in  controlling  the  cloudiness  on  mountains.  In  the  rare, 
often  dry,  air  of  mountains  and  plateaus  evaporation  is  rapid, 
the  skin  dries  and  cracks,  and  thirst  is  increased. 

Rainfall  usually  increases  with  increasing  altitude  up  to  a 
certain  point,  beyond  which,  owing  to  the  loss  of  water  vapour, 
this  increase  stops.  The  zone  of  maximum  rainfall  averages 
about  6000  to  7000  ft.  in  altitude,  more  or  less,  in  intermediate 
latitudes,  being  lower  in  winter  and  higher  in  summer.  Mountains 
usually  have  a  rainy  and  a  drier  side;  the  contrast  between  the 
two  is  greatest  when  a  prevailing  damp  wind  crosses  the  moun- 
tain, or  when  one  slope  faces  seaward  and  the  other  landward. 
Mountains  often  provoke  rainfall,  and  local  "  islands,"  or 
better,  "  lakes,"  of  heavier  precipitation  result. 

Mountains  resemble  marine  climates  in  having  higher  wind 
velocities  than  continental  lowlands.  Mountain  summits  have 
a  nocturnal  maximum  of  wind  velocity,  while  plateaus  usually 
have  a  diurnal  maximum.  Mountains  both  modify  the  general, 
and  give  rise  to  local  winds.  Among  the  latter  the  well-known 
mountain  and  valley  winds  are  often  of  considerable  hygienic 
importance  in  their  control  of  the  diurnal  period  of  humidity, 
cloudiness  and  rainfall,  the  ascending  wind  of  daytime  tending 
to  give  clouds  and  rain  aloft,  while  the  opposite  conditions 
prevail  at  night. 

Supan*s  Climatic  Provinces, — ^The  broad  classification  of 
climates  into  the  three  general  groups  of  marine,  continental 
and  mountain,  with  the  subordinate  divisions  of  desert,  littoral 
and  monsoon,  is  convenient  for  purposes  of  summarizing  the 
interaction  of  the'  climatic  elements  under  the  controls  of  land, 
water  and  altitude.  But  in  any  detailed  study  some  scheme 
of  classification  is  needed  in  which  similar  climates  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  are  grouped  together,  and  in  which  their 
geographic  distribution  receives  particular  consideration.  An 
almost  infinite  number  of  classifications  might  be  proposed; 
or  we  may  take  as  the  basis  of  subdivision  either  the  special 
conditions  of  one  climatic  element,  or  similar  conditions  of  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  elements.  Or  we  may  take  a 
botanical  or  a  zoological  basis.  Of  the  various  classifications 
which  have  been  suggested,  that  of  Supan  gives  a  very  rational, 
simple  and  satisfactory  scheme  of  grouping.  In  this  scheme 
there  are  thirty-five  so-called  climatic  provinces.^  It  emphasizes 
the  essentials  of  each  climate,  and  serves  to  impress  these 
essentials  upon  the  mind  by  means  of  a  compact,  well-considered 
verbal  summary  in  the  case  of  each  province  described. 
Obviously,  no  classification  of  climates  which  is  at  all  complete 
can  approach  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinary  classification  of 
the  zones. 

*  A.  Supan,  Grundzuge  der  physischen  Erdkunde  (3rd  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1903)1  PP-  211-214.    Also  Adas  of  Meteorology,  PI.  i. 
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The  Characteristics  of  the  Torrid  Zone, 

General:  Climate  and  Weather, — ^Tbe  dominant  characteristic 

of  the  torrid  zone  is  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  climatic 

features.    The   tropics  lack  the  proverbial  uncertainty  and 

changeableness  of  the  weather  of  higher  latitudes.    Weather  and 

climate  are  essentially  synonymous  terms.    Periodic  phenomena, 

depending  upon  the  daily  and  annual  march  of  the  sun^  are 

dominant.  Non^periodic  weather  changes  are  wholly  subordinate. 

In  special  regions  only,  and  at  special  seasons,  is  the  regular 

sequence  of  weather  temporarily  interrupted  by  an  occasional 

tropical  cyclone.    These  cyclones,  although  comparatively  in- 

^  frequent,  are  notable  features  of  the  climate  of  the  areas  in 

:  which  they  occur,  generally  bringing  very  heavy  rains.    The 

devastation  produced  by  one  of  these  storms  often  affects  the 

.  economic  condition  of  the  people  in  the  district  of  its  occurrence 

for  many  years. 

Temperature, — The   mean   temperature   is   high,    and   very 
uniform  over  the  whole  zone.    There  is  little  variation  during  the 
year.    The  mean  annual  isotherm  of  68°  is  a  rational  limit  at  the 
polar  margins  of  the  ssone,  and  the  mean  annual  isotherm  of  80° 
encloses  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  areas,  as  well  as  much  of 
<  the  tropical  oceans.    The  warmest  latitude  circle  for  the  year  is 
,  not  the  equator,  but  latitude  10°  N.    The  highest  mean  annual 
■  temperatures,  shown  by  the  isotherm  of  85°,  are  in  Central  Africa, 
in  India,  the  north  of  Australia  and  Central  America,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  these  areas  are  small.    The  tempera- 
tures average  highest  where  there  is  little  rain.    In  June,  July 
and  August  there  are  large  districts  in  the  south  of  Asia  and 
north  of  Africa  with  temperatures  over  90°. 

Over  nearly  all  of  the  zone  the  mean  annual  range  of  tempera- 
ture is  less  than  10°,  and  over  much  of  it,  especially  on  the  oceans, 
it  is  less  than  5°.  Even  near  the  margins  of  the  zone  the  ranges 
are  less  than  25°,  as  at  Calcutta,  Hong-Kong,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Khartum.  The  mean  daily  range  is  usually  larger  than  the  mean 
annual.  It  has  been  well  said  that  ^*  night  is  the  winter  of  the 
tropics."  Over  an  area  covering  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  from  Arabia  to  the  Caroline  Islands  and  from  Zanzibar  to 
New  Guinea,  as  well  as  on  the  Guiana  coast,  the  minimum 
temperatures  do  not  normally  fall  below  68®.  Towards  the 
margins  of  the  zone,  however,  the  minima  on  the  continents  fall  to 
or  even  below  32°.  Maxima  of  115®  and  even  over  120**  occur 
over  the  deserts  of  northern  Africa.  A  district  where  the  mean 
maxima  exceed  113°  extends  from  the  western  Sahara  to  north- 
western India,  and  over  Central  Australia.  Near  the  equator  the 
maxima  are  therefore  not  as  high  as  those  in  many  so-called 
"  temperate  "  climates.  The  tropical  oceans  show  remarkably 
small  variations  in  temperature.  The  "  Challenger  "  results  on 
the  equator  showed  a  daily  range  of  hardly  0.7°  in  the  surface 
water  temperature,  and  P.  G.  Schott  determined  the  annual 
range  as  4-i®  on  the  equator,  4-3°  at  latitude  lo**,  and  6-5°  at 
latitude  20®. 

The  Seasons, — In  a  true  tropical  climate  the  seasons  are  not 
classified  according  to  temperature,  but  depend  on  rainfall  and  the 
prevailing  winds.  The  life  of  animals  and  plants  in  the  tropics, 
and  of  man  himself,  is  regulated  very  largely,  in  some  cases  almost 
wholly,  by  rainfall.  Although  the  tropical  rainy  season  is 
characteristically  associated  with  a  vertical  sun,  that  season  is  not 
necessarily  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  It  often  goes  by  the 
name  of  winter  for  this  reason.  Towards  the  margins  of  the  zone, 
with  increasing  annual  ranges  of  temperature,  seasons  in  the 
extra-tropical  sense  gradually  appear. 

Physiological  EJfecis'of  Heat  and  Humidity. — ^Tropical  heat  is 
associated  with  high  relative  humidity  except  over  deserts  and  in 
dry  seasons.  The  air  is  therefore  muggy  and  oppressive.  The 
high  temperatures  are  disagreeable  and  hard  to  bear.  The 
**  hot-house  air  "  has  an  enervating  effect .  Energetic  physical 
and  mental  action  are  often  difficult  or  even  impossible.  The 
tonic  effect  of  a  cold  winter  is  lacking.  The  most  humid  districts 
in  the  tropics  are  the  least  desirable  for  persons  from  higher 
latitudes;  the  driest  are  the  healthiest.  The  most  energetic 
natives  are  the  desert-dwellers.     The  monotonously  enervating 


heat  of  the  humid  tropics  makes  man  sensirive  to  sHght  tempenir 
tiire  changes.  The  intensity  of  direct  insolation,  as  well  as  of 
radiation  from  the  earth's  surface,  may  produce  heat  prostration 
and  sunstroke.  ''  Beware  of  the  sun ''  is  a  good  rule  in  the 
tropics. 

Pressure, — ^The  uniform  temperature  distribution  in  the 
tropics  involves  uniform  pressure  distribution.  Pressure 
gradients  are  weak.  The  annual  fluctuations  are  slight,  even  on 
the  continents.  The  diurnal  variation  of  the  barometer  is  so 
regular  and  so  marked  that,  as  von  Humboldt  said,  the  time  of 
day  can  be  told  within  about  twenty  minutes  if  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  be  known. 

Winds  and  Rainfall. — Along  the  barometric  equator,  where  the 
pressure  gradients  are  weakest,  is  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms, 
variable  winds  and  rains — the  doldrums.  This  belt  offeis 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions  for  abundant  rainfall,  and  is 
one  of  the  rainiest  regions  of  the  world,  averaging  probably  about 
100  in.  Here  the  sky  is  prevailingly  cloudy;  the  air  is  hot  and 
oppressive;  heavy  showers  and  thunderstorms  are  frequent, 
chiefly  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Here  are  the  dense  tropical 
forests  of  the  Amazon  and  of  equatorial  Africa.  This  belt  of 
calms  and  rains  shifts  north  and  south  of  the  equator  after  the 
sun.  In  striking  contrast  are  the  easterly  trade  winds,  blowing 
between  the  tropical  high  pressure  belts  and  the  equatorial  bdt 
of  low  pressure.  Of  great  regidarity,  and  contributing  largely  to 
the  vmiformity  of  tropical  climates,  the  trades  have  long  been 
favourite  sailing  routes  because  of  the  steadiness  of  the  wind,  the 
infrequency  of  storms,  the  brightness  of  the  skies  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  air.  The  trades  are  subject  to  many  variations. 
Their  northern  and  southern  margins  ^f t  north  and  south  after 
the  Sim;  at  certain  seasons  they  are  interrupted,  often  over  wide 
areas  near  their  equatorward  margins,  by  the  migrating  belt  of 
equatorial  rains  and  by  monsoons;  near  lands  they  are  often 
interfered  with  by  land  and  sea  breezes;  in  certain  regions  they 
are  invaded  by  violent  cyclonic  storms.  The  trades,  except 
where  they  blow  on  to  windward  coasts  or  over  mountains,  are 
drying  winds.  They  cause  the  deserts  of  northern  Africa  and  of 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Asia;  of  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
southern  South  America.  The  monsoons  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia  are  the  best  known  winds  of  their  class. 
In  the  northern  summer  the  south-west  monsoon,  warm  and 
sultry,  blows  over  the  latitudes  from  about  lo**  N.  to  and  beyond 
the  northern  tropic,  between  Africa  and  the  Philippines,  giving 
rains  over  India,  the  East  Indian  archipelago  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  China.  In  winter,  the  north-east  monsoon,  the  normal 
cold-season  outflow  from  Asia  combined  with  the  north-east 
trade,  and  generally  cool  and  dry,  covers  the  same  district, 
extending  as  far  north  as  latitude  30"^.  Crossing  the  equator, 
these  winds  reach  northern  Australia  and  the  western  islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  as  a  north-west  rainy  monsoon,  while  this 
region  in  the  opposite  season  has  the  normal  south-east  trade. 
Other  monsoons  are  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  in  equatorial 
Africa.    Wherever  they  occur,  they  control  the  seasonal  changes. 

Tropical  rains  are  in  the  main  summer  rains,  coming  when  the 
normal  trade  gives  way  to  the  equatorial  belt  of  rains,  or  when  the 
summer  monsoon  sets  in*  There  are,  however,  many  cases  of  a 
rainy  season  when  the  sun  is  low,  expecially  on  windward  coasts 
in  the  trades.  Tropical  rains  come  usually  in  the  form  of  heavy 
downpours  and  with  a  well-marked  diurnal  period,  the  maximum 
varjring  with  the  locality  between  noon  and  midnight.  Local 
influences  are,  however,  very  important,  and  in  many  places 
night  rainfall  maxima  are  found. 

Land  and  Sea  Breezes, — The  sea  breeze  is  an  important 
climatic  featiure  on  many  tropical  coasts.  With  its  regular 
occurrence,  and  its  cool,  clean  air,  it  serves  to  make  many 
districts  habitable  for  white  settlers,  and  has  deservedly  won  the 
name  of  "  the  doctor."  On  not  a  few  coasts,  the  sea  breeze  is  a 
true  prevailing  wind.  The  location  of  dwellings  is  often  deter- 
mined by  the  exposure  of  a  site  to  the  sea  breeze. 

Thunderstorms, — Local  thunderstorms  are  frequent  in  the 
humid  portions  of  the  tropics.  They  have  a  marked  diurnal 
periodicity,  find  their  best  opportunity  in  the  equatorial  belt 
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of  weak  pressure  gradieats  and  high  temperature,  and  are 
commooly  associated  with  the  rakiy  season,  being  most  common 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  regular  rains.  In  many  places, 
thunderstorms  occur  daily  throughout  their  season,  with  extra- 
ordinary regularity  and  great  intensity. 

Cloudiness.— Tilcoi  as  a  whole,  the  tropics  are  not  favoured 
with  such  clear  slues  as  is  often  supposed.  Cloudiness  varies 
about  as  does  the  rainfall.  The  maximum  is  in  the  equatorial 
belt  of  calms  and  rains,  where  the  sky  is  always  more  or  less 
cloudy.  The  minimum  is  in  the  trade  latitudes,  where  fair  skies 
as  a  whole  prevail  The  equatorial  cloud  belt  moves  north  and 
south  after  the  sun.  Wholly  clear  days. are  very  rare  in  the 
tropics  generally,  espedaliy  near  the  equator,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  heavy  clouds  usually  cover  the  sky.  Wholly 
overcast,  dull  days,  such  as  are  common  in  the  winter  of  the 
temperate  zone,  occur  frequently  only  on  tropical  coasts  in  the 
vicinity  of  cold  ocean  currents,  as  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  on 
parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Intensity  oj  Sky-Lighl  and  TwUigkt. — The  light  from  tropical 
skies  by  day  is  trying,  and  the  intense  insolation,  together  with 
the  reflection  from  the  ground,  increases  the  general  dazzling 
glare  under  a  tropical  sun.  Puring  much  of  the  time  smoke 
from  forest  and  prairie  hres  (in  the  dry  season),  dust  (in  deserts), 
and  water-vapour  give  the  sky  a  pale  whitish  appearance.  In 
the  heart  of  the  trade-wind  belts  at  sea  the  sky  is  of  a  deeper 
blue.  Twilight  within  the  tropics  is  shorter  than  in  higher 
latitudes,  but  the  coming  on  of  oight  is  less  sudden  than  ia  gener- 
ally assumed. 

Climatic  Si^ivisions. — The  rational  basis  for  a  classification 
of  the  larger  climatic  provinces  of  the  torrid  zone  is  found  in  the 
general  wind  systems,  and  in  their  control  over  rainfall.  Follow- 
ing this  scheme  there  are:  (i)  the  equatorial  belt;  (2)  the  trade- 
wind  belts;  (3)  the  monsoon  belts.  In  each  of  these  sub- 
divisions there  are  modifications  due  to  marine  and  continental 
influeitces.  In  general,  both'seasonal  and  diurnal  phenomena 
are  more  marked  in  continental  interiors  than  on  the  oceans, 
islands  and  windward  coasts.  Further,  the  effect  of  altitude 
b  so  important  that  another  group  should  be  added  to  include 
(4)  mountain  climates. 

1.  The  Equatorial  Belt. — Within  a  few  degrees  of  the  equator, 
and  when  not  interfered  with  by  other  controls,  the  annual  curve 
A  r.  in*.  M.  J.  J.  A.  S.  0.  W.  [IJ.  :„  of  temperature  has 
— — — — ]9(P  two  mazuna  follow- 
ing the  two  zenithal 
positions  of  the  sun, 
and  two  minima  at 
about  the  time  of 
the  sobtices.  This 
equatorial  type  of 
gQo  annual  march  of 
temperature  is  illus- 
trated in  the  three 
curves  for  the  interior 
of  Africa,  Batavia 
and  Jaluit  (fig.  4). 
The  greatest  range  is 
shown  in  the  curve 
for  the  interior  of 
Africa;  the  curve  for 
Batavia  illustratesin- 
sular  conditions  with 
leas  range,  and  the  oceanic  type  for  Jaluit,  Marshall  Islands, 
gives  the  least  range.  This  double  maximum  is  not  a  imiversal 
phenomenon,  there  being  many  cases  where  but  a  single 
occurs. 

As  the  belt  of  rains  swings  back  and  forth  across  the  equator 
alter  the  sun,  there  should  be  two  rainy  seasons  with  the  sun 
vertical,  and  two  dry  seasons  when  the  sun  is  farthest  from  the 
zenith,  and  while  the  trades  blow.  These  conditions  prevail 
the  equator,  and  as  far  north  and  south  of  the  equator  (about 
io°-i3°)  as  sufficient  time  elapses  between  the  two  zenithal 
positions  of  the  sun  for  the  two  rainy  seasons  to  be  distinguished 


Fig.  ^ — Annual  march  of  temperati 
equatorial  type.  A,  Africa,  interior; 
Batavia;  J,  Jaluit,  Marshall  Islands. 


from  one  another.  In  this  belt,  under  normal  conditions,  there  is 
therefore  no  dry  season  of  any  considerable  duration.  The  double 
rainy  season  is  clearly  seen  in  equatorial  Africa  and  in  parts  of 
equatorial  South  America.  The  maxima  lag  somewhat  behind 
the  vertical  sun,  coming  in  April  and  November,  and  are  un- 
symmetrically  developed,  the  first  maximum  being  the  principal 
one.  The  minima  are  also  unsymmetrically  developed,  and  the 
so-called"  dry  seasons  "are  seldom  wholly  rainless.  This  rainfall 
type  with  double  maxima  and  minima  has  been  called  the 
equatorial  type,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  following  curves  for 
(fig.  5).    The  monthly  rainfalls  are  given 


South  Africa  and  Qi 

thousandths  of  the 
annual  mean.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall 
at  Quito  is  43'i3  in. 
These  doublerainy  and 
dry  seasons  are  easily 
modified  by  other  con- 
ditions, as  by  the  mon- 
soons of  the  Indo- 
AustraUan  area,  so 
that  there  is  no  rigid 
belt  of  equatorial  rains 
extending  around 
the  world.  In  South 
America,  east  of  the 
Andes,  the  distinction 
between  rainy  and  dry 
seasons  is  often  much 
confused.  In  this  equa- 
torial belt  the  cloudi- 
ness is  high  through- 
out the  year,  averaging 
•7  to  -8,  with  a  rela- 
tively small  annual 
period.  The  curve  fol- 
lowing, E  (fig.  6),  is 
fairly  typical,  but  the 
annual  period  varies 
greatly  under  local 
controls. 

At  greater  distances 
from  the  equator  than 
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Fig.  s- — Annual  march  of  rainfall  In  the 
tropics. 
still'  ^rUcai     S.A.  South  Africa.       M,     Mexico. 
twice  a  year  within    ^p  ^^^  ^,,,|^  p'^  p^°-  u^rwin. 

the    tropics,    but   the 

interval  between  these  two  dates  is  so  short  that  the  two  rainy 
seasons  merge  into  one,  in  summer,  and  there  is  also  but  one  dry 
season,  in  winter.     This  is  the  so-called  tropical  type  of  rainfall, 
and  is  found  where  the  trade  belts  are  encroached  upon  by  the 
equatorial  rains  during  the  migration  of  these  rains  into  each 
hemisphere.     It  is  illustrated  in  the  curves  for  Slo  Paulo,  Brazil, 
and    for    the    city    of 
Mexico     (fig.     s)-      The  lo 
mean  annual  rainfall  at  * 
Sio  Pauio  is    54-13    in.  ' 
and  at  Mexico  23-99  in-  < 
The  districts  of  tropical  * 
rains    of    this    type    he  \ 
along   the  equatorial  2 
margins    of    the    torrid   ' 
aone,  outside  of  the  lati- 
tudes  of   the    equatorial     Fic.  6. — Annual  march  of  cloudiness 
type    of     rainfall.     The     ■"  ^^  ^^"V^'^-     ^'  Equatorial  type; 
S-  u       _  M,  Monsoon  type. 

rainy     season     becomes 

shorter  with  increasing  distance  from  the  equator.  The  weather 
of  the  opposite  seasons  is  strongly  contrasted.  The  single 
dry  season  lasts  longer  than  either  dry  season  in  the  equatorial 
belt,  reaching  eight  months  in  typical  cases,  with  the  wet 
season  lasting  four  months.  The  lowlands  often  become  dry 
and  parched  during  the  long  dry  trade-wind  season  (winter) 
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and  vegetation  withers  away,  whfle  grass  and  flowers  grow 
in  great  abundance  and  all  life  takes  on  new  activity  during 
the  time  when  the  equatorial  rainy  belt  with  its  calms, 
variable  winds  and  heavy  rains  is  over  them  (summer).  The 
Sudan  lies  between  the  Sahara  and  the  equatorial  forests  of 
Africa.  It  receives  rains,  and  its  vegetation  grows  actively, 
when  the  doldrum  belt  is  north  of  the  equator  (May-August). 
But  when  the  trades  blow  (December-March)  the  ground  is 
parched  and  dusty.  The  Venezuelan  llanos  have  a  dry  season 
in  the  northern  winter,  when  the  trade  blows.  The  rains  come 
in  May-October.  The  campos  of  Brazil,  south  of  the  equator, 
have  their  rains  in  October-April,  and  are  dry  the  remainder  of 

the  year.    The  Nile 
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lOQOoverfiow  results 
from  the  rainfall  on 
the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia  during 
the  northward  mi- 
gration of  the  belt 
of  equatorial  rains. 
The  so-called 

^^  tropical  type  of 
temperature  varia- 
tion, with  one  maxi- 
mum and  one  mini- 
mum, is  illustrated 
in  the  accompany- 
ing curves  for  Wadi 

8(PHalfa,  in  upper 
Egypt;  Alice 
Springs,  Australia; 
Nagpur,  India; 
Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
and  Jamestown,  St 
Helena  (fig.  7).  The 

,Q^  effect  of  the  rainy 
season  is  often 
shown  in  a  dis- 
placement of  the 
time  of  maximum 
temperature  to  an 
earlier  month  than 
the  usual  one. 

6OO  2.  Trade  -  Wind 
Bells.  — Tht  trade 
belts  near  sea-level 
are  characterized  by 
fair  weather,  steady 
winds,  infrequent 
light  rains  or  even 

5QCI  an  almost  complete 
absence     of     rain. 


J.  F.  M.  A.  M.  JL  J.  A.  S.  0.  N.  D.  J. 
Fig.   7, — ^Annual  march  of  temperature:  very     regular,     al- 
tropical  type.     W,  Wadi   Haifa;    A,    Alice   though    slight, 

&r/ N?Na^"ut""    •'•  J*""*"""'   ''  annual  and  diurnal 

ranges  of  tempera- 
ture, and  a  constancy  and  regularity  of  weather.  The  climate  of 
the  ocean  areas  in  the  trade- wind  belts  is  indeed  the  simplest  and 
most  equable  in  the  world,  the  greatest  extremes  over  these 
oceans  being  found  to  leeward  of  the  larger  lands.  On  the 
lowlands  swept  over  by  the  trades,  beyond  the  polar  limits 
of  the  equatorial  rain  belt  (roughly  between  lats.  20®  and  30°), 
are  most  of  the  great  deserts  of  the  world.  These  deserts  extend 
directly  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  leeward  western  coasts  of 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  ranges  and  extremes  of  temperature  are  much  greater 
over  the  continental  interiors  than  over  the  oceans  of  the  trade- 
wind  belts.  Minima  of  32^  or  less  occur  during  clear,  quiet 
nights,  and  daily  ranges  of  over  50°  are  common.  The  mid- 
summer mean  temperature  rises  above  90^,  with  noon  maxima 
of  no®  or  more  in  the  non-cloudy,  dry  air  of  a  desert  day.  The 
days,  with  high,  dry  winds,  carrying  dust  and  sand,  with  extreme 


heat,  accentuated  by  the  absence  of  vegetation,  are  disagreeable, 
but  the  calmer  nights,  with  active  radiation  under  dear  skies, 
are  much  more  comfortable.  The  nocturnal  temperatures  are 
even  not  seldom  too  low  for  comfort  in  the  cooler  season, 
when  thin  sheets  of  ice  may  form. 

While  the  trades  are  drying  winds  as  long  as  they  blow  strongly 
over  the  oceans,  or  over  lowlands,  they  readily  become  rainy 
if  they  are  cooled  by  ascent  over  a  mountain  or  highland.  Hence 
the  windward  (eastern)  sides  of  mountains  or  bold  coasts  in  the 
trade-wind  belts  are  well  watered,  while  the  leeward  sides,  or 
interiors,  are  dry.  Mountainous  islands  in  the  trades,  like  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  many  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the 
Philippines,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Teneriffe,  &c.,  show 
marked  differences  of  this  sort.  The  eastern  coasts  of  Guiana, 
Central  America,  south-eastern  BrazO,  south-eastern  Africa, 
and  eastern  Australia  are  well  watered,  while  the  interiors  are 
dry.  The  eastern  highland  of  Australia  constitutes  a  more 
effective  barrier  than  that  in  South  Africa;  hence  the  Australian 
interior  has  a  more  extended  desert.  South  America  in  the 
south-east  trade  belt  is  not  well  enclosed  on  the  east,  and  the 
most  arid  portion  is  an  interior  district  close  to  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Andes  where  the  land  is  low.  Even  far  inland  the  Andes 
again  provoke  precipitation  along  their  eastern  base,  and  the 
narrow  Pacific  coastal  strip,  to  leeward  of  the  Andes,  is  a  very 
pronounced  desert  from  near  the  equator  to  about  lat.  30**  S.  The 
cold  ocean  waters,  with  prevailing  southerly  (drying)  winds 
alongshore,  are  additional  factors  causing  this  aridity.  Highlands 
in  the  trade  belts  are  therefore  moist  on  their  windward  slopes, 
and  become  oases  of  luxuriant  plant  growth,  while  dose  at  hand, 
on  the  leeward  sides,  dry  savannas  or  deserts  may  be  found. 
The  damp,  rainy  and  forested  windward  side  of  Central  America 
was  from  the  earliest  days  of  European  occupation  left  to  the 
natives,  while  the  centre  of  dvilization  was  naturally  estabh'shed 
on  the  more  open  and  sunny  south-western  side. 

The  rainfall  associated  with  the  conditions  just  described  is 
known  as  the  trade  type.  These  rains  have  a  maximum  in  winter, 
when  the  trades  are  most  active.  In  cases  where  the  trade 
blows  steadily  throughout  the  year  against  mountains  or  bold 
coasts,  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America,  there  is  no 
real  dry  season.  The  curve  for  Hilo  (mean  annual  rainfall 
145*24  in.)  on  the  windward  side  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  shows 
typical  conditions  (see  fig.  5).  The  trade  type  of  rainfall  is  often 
much  complicated  by  the  combination  with  it  of  the  tropical 
type  and  of  the  monsoon  type.  In  the  Malay  archipdago  there 
are  also  complications  of  equatorial  and  trade  rains;  likewise 
in  the  West  Indies. 

3.  Monsoon  Belts. — In  a  typical  monsoon  region  the  rains 
follow  the  vertical  sun,  and  therefore  have  a  simple  annual 
period  much  like  that  of  the  tropical  type  above  described. 
This  monsoon  type  of  rainfall  is  well  illustrated  in  the  curvt 
for  Port  Darwin  (mean  annual  rainfall  62*72  in.),  in  Australia 
(see  fig.  5).  This  summer  monsoon  rainfall  residts  from  the 
inflow  of  a  body  of  warm,  moist  air  from  the  sea  upon  a  land 
area;  there  is  a  consequent  retardation  of  the  velocity  of  the  air 
currents,  as  the  result  of  friction,  and  an  ascent  of  the  air,  the 
rainfall  being  particularly  heavy  where  the  winds  have  to  climb 
over  high  lands.  In  India,  the  predpitation  is  heaviest  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (where  Cherrapunji,  at  the  height 
of  4455  ft.  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  has  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of 
between  400  and  500  in.),  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Hima^ 
layas  (60  to  160  in.),  on  the  bold  western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
(80  to  120  in.  and  over),  and  on  the  mountains  of  Burma 
(up  to  160  in.).  In  the  rain-shadow  of  the  Western  Ghats,  the 
Deccan  often  suffers  from  drought  and  famine  unless  the  monsoon 
rains  are  abundant  and  well  distributed.  The  prevailing  direc- 
tion of  the  rainy  monsoon  wind  in  India  is  south-west;  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Asia,  it  is  south-east.  This  monsoon  district 
is  very  large,  including  the  Indian  Ocean,  Arabian  Sea,  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  adjoining  continental  areas;  the  Padfic  coast 
of  China,  the  Yellow  and  Japan  seas,  and  numerous  islands 
from  Borneo  to  Sakhah'n  on  the  north  and  to  the  Ladrone 
Islands  on  the  east.    A  typical  temperature  curve  for  a  monsoon 
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district  is  that  for  Nagput,  in  the  Indian  Deocan  (fig«  7),  and  a 
typical  moiDSOon  cloudiness  curve  is  given  in  fig.  6,  the  maximum 
coming  near  the  time  of  the  vertical  sun,  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  minimum  in  the  dry  season. 

In  the  Australian  monsoon  region,  which  reaches  across 
New  Guinea  and  the  Stinda  Islands,  and  west  of  Australia,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  over  latitudes  0^-10°  S.,  the  monsoon  rains 
oome  with  north-west  wimb  in  the  period  between  November 
and  March  or  ApriL 

The  general  rule  that  eastern  coasts  in  the  tropics  are  the 
rainiest  finds  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  rainy  western  coasts 
in  India  and  other  districts  with  similar  monsoon  rains.  On  the 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  for  example,  there  is  a  small  rainy 
monsoon  area  during  the  summer;  heavy  rains  fall  on  the 
seaward  slopes  of  the  Cameroon  Mountains.  Gor^,  lat.  15°  N., 
on  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  gives  a  fine  example  of  a  rainy 
(summer)  and  a  dry  (winter)  monsoon.  Numerous  combinations 
of  equatorial',  trade  and  monsoon  rainfalls  are  fotmd,  often 
creating  great  complexity.  The  islands  of  the  East  Indian  archi- 
pelago furnish  many  examples  of  such  curious  complications. 

4.  Maintain  Climate. — ^In  the  torrid  zone  altitude  is  chiefly 
important  because  of  its  effect  in  tempering  the  heat  of  the 
lowlands,  especially  at  night.  If  tropical  mountains  are  high 
enough,  they  carry  snow  all  the  year  round,  even  on  the  equator, 
and  the  zones  of  vegetation  may  range  from  the  densest  tropical 
forest  at  their  base  to  the  snow  on  their  summits.  The  highlands 
and  mountains  within  the  tropics  are  thus  often  sharply  con- 
trasted with  the  lowlands,  and  ofiFer  more  agreeable  and  more 
healthy  conditions  for  white  settlement.  They  are  thus  often 
sought  by  residents  from  colder  latitudes  as  the  most  attractive 
resorts.  In  India,  the  hill  stations  are  crowded  during  the  hot 
months  by  civilian  and  military  officials.  The  climate  of  many 
tropical  pkiteaus  and  mountains  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
*  peipetual  spring."  Thus  on  the  interior  plateau  of  the  tropical 
Cordilleras  of  South  America,  and  on  the  plateaus  of  tropical 
Africa,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  the  altitude,  while  the  lowlands 
and  coasts  are  very  hot.  The  rainfaU  on  tropical  mountains  and 
highlands  often  differs  considerably  in  amount  from  that  on  the 
lowlands,  and  other  features  common  to  mountain  climates  the 
world  over  are  also  noted. 

The  Characteristics  of  the  Temperate  Zones. 

General. — As  a  whole,  the  "  temperate  zones  "  are  temperate 
only  in  that  their  mean  temperatures  and  their  physiological 
effects  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the  tropics  and  those 
of  the  f>olar  zones.  A  marked  changeableness  of  the  weather 
is  a  striking  characteristic  of  these  zones.  Apparently  irregular 
and  haphazard,  these  continual  weather  changes,  although  they 
are  essentially  non-periodic,  nevertheless  run  through  a  fairly 
systematic  series.  Climate  and  weather  are  by  no  means 
synonymous  over  most  of  the  extra-tropical  latitudes. 

Temperature.— *The  mean  annual  temperatures  at  the  margins 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  differ  by  more  than  70^.  The 
ranges  between  the  mean  temperatures  of  hottest  and  coldest 
months  reach  120^  at  their  maximum  in  north-eastern  Siberia, 
and  80°  in  North  America.  A  January  mean  of  -60^  and  a 
July  mean  of  95^,  and  maxima  of  over  120^  and  mim'ma  of 
-90°,  occur  in  the  same  zone.  Such  great  ranges  characterize 
the  extreme  land  climates.  Under  the  influence  of  the  oceans, 
the  windward  coasts  have  much  smaller  ranges.  The  annual 
ranges  in  middle  and  higher  latitudes  exceed  the  dhiinal,  the 
conditions  of  much  of  the  torrid  zone  thus  being  exactly  reversed. 
Over  much  of  the  oceans  of  the  temperate  zones  the  annual 
range  is  less  than  10**.  In  the  south  temperate  zone  there  are 
no  extreme  ranges,  the  maxima,  slightly  over  30°,  being  near 
the  maigm  of  the  zone  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  South 
Africa  and  Australia.  In  these  same  localities  the  diurnal 
ranges  rival  those  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

The  north-eastern  Atlantic  and  north-western  Europe  are 
about  35^  too  warm  for  their  latitude  in  January,  while  north- 
eastern Siberia  is  30"*  too  cold.  The  lands  north  of  Hudson 
Bay  are  25*^  too  cold,  and  the  waters  of  the  Alaskan  Bay  20^  too 


warm.  In  Jidy,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  anomalies 
are  small.  The  lands  which  are  the  centre  of  civilization  in 
Europe  average  too  warm  for  their  latitudes.  The  diurnal 
variability  of  temperature  is  greater  in  the  north  temperate 
zone  than  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  the  same  month  may  differ 
greatly  in  its  character  in  different  years.  The  aimual  tempera- 
ture curve  has  one  maximum  and  one  minimum.  In  the 
continental  type  the  times  of  maximum  and  minimum  are  about 
one  month  behind  the  dates  of  maximum  and  minimum  insola- 
tion. In  the  marine  type  the  retardation  may  amount  to  nearly 
two  months.  Coasts  and  islands  have  a  tendency  to  a  cool 
spring  and  warm  autumn;  continents,  to  simOar  temperatures 
in  both  spring  and  fall. 

Pressure  and  Winds. — The  prevailing  winds  are  the  "  wester- 
lies," which  are  much  less  regular  than  the  trades.  They  vary 
greatly  in  velocity  in  different  regions  and  in  different  seasons, 
and  are  stronger  in  winter  than  in  summer.  They  are  much 
interfered  with,  especially  in  the  higher  northern  latitudes,  by 
seasonal  changes  of  temperature  and  pressure  over  the  continents, 
whereby  the  latter  establish,  more  or  less  successfully,  a  system 
of  obliquely  outflowing  winds  In  winter  and  of  obliquely  inflo^^ing 
winds  in  summer.  In  summer,  when  the  lands  have  low  pressure, 
the  northern  oceans  are  dominated  by  great  oval  areas  of  high 
pressure,  with  outflowing  spiral  eddies,  while  in  winter,  when 
the  northern  lands  have  high  pressure,  the  northern  portions 
of  the  oceans  develop  cyclonic  systems  of  inflowing  winds  over 
their  warm  waters.  All  these  great  continental  and  oceanic 
S3rstems  of  spiralling  winds  are  important  climatic  controls. 

The  westerlies  are  also  much  confused  and  interrupted  by 
storms,  whence  their  designation  of  stormy  westerlies.  So 
common  are  such  interruptions  that  the  prevailing  westerly 
wind  direction  is  often  difficult  to  discern  without  careful 
observation.  Cyclonic  storms  are  most  numerous  and  best 
developed  in  winter.  Although  greatly  interfered  with  near 
sea-level  by  continental  changes  of  pressure,  by  cyclonic  and 
anticydonic  whirls,  and  by  local  inequalities  of  the  surface,  the 
eastward  movement  of  the  atmosphere  remains  very  constant 
aloft.  The  south  temperate  zone  bemg  chiefly  water,  the 
westerlies  are  but  little  disturbed  there  by  continental  effects. 
Between  latitudes  40®  and  60**  S.  the  "  brave  west  winds  "  blow 
with  a  constancy  and  velocity  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
only  on  the  oceans,  and  then  in  a  modified  form.  Storms, 
frequent  and  severe,  characterize  these  southern  hemisphere 
westerlies,  and  easterly  wind  directions  are  temporarily  noted 
during  their  passage.  Voyages  to  the  west  around  Cape  Horn 
against  head  gales,  and  in  cold  wet  weather,  are  much  dreaded. 
South  of  Africa  and  Australia,  also,  the  westerlies  are  remarkably 
steady  and  strong.  The  winter  in  these  latitudes  is  stormier 
than  the  summer,  but  the  seasonal  difference  is  less  than  north 
of  the  equator. 

Rainfall.*— 'R&inisill  is  fairly  abundant  over  the  oceans  and 
also  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  lands  (30-80  in.  and  more). 
It  comes  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  usual  cyclonic  storms,  or 
in  thunderstorms.  So  great  are  the  differences,  geographic 
and  periodic,  in  rainfall  produced  by  differences  in  temperature, 
topography,  cyclonic  conditions,  &c.,  that  only  the  most  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down.  The  equatorward  margin  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  rains  is  clearly  defined  on  the  west  coasts,  at  the 
points  where  the  coast  deserts  are  replaced  by  belts  of  light  or 
moderate  rainfall.  Bold  west  coasts,  on  the  polar  side  of  lat. 
40**,  are  very  rainy  (100  in.  and  more  a  year  in  the  most  favourable 
situations).  The  hearts  of  the  continents,  far  from  the  sea,  and 
especially  when  well  enclosed  by  mountains,  or  when  blown  over 
by  cool  ocean  winds  which  warm  while  crossing  the  land,  have 
light  rainfall  (less  than  10-20  in.).  East  coasts  are  wetter  than 
interiors,  but  drier  than  west  coasts.  Winter  is  the  season  of 
maximum  rainfall  over  oceans,  islands  and  west  coasts,  for  the 
westerlies  are  then  most  active,  cyclonic  storms  are  most  numer- 
ous and  best  developed,  and  the  cold  lands  chill  the  inflowing 
damp  air.  At  this  season,  however,  the  low  temperatures,  high 
pressures,  and  tendency  to  outflowing  winds  over  the  continents 
are  unfavourable  to  rainfall,  and  the  interior  land  areas  as  a  rule 
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then  have  their  minimum.  The  warmer  months  bring  the 
maximum  rainfall  over  the  continents.  Conditions  are  then 
favourable  for  inflo¥ring  damp  winds  from  the  adjacent  oceans; 
there  is  the  best  opportunity  for  convection;  thunder-showers 
readily  develop  on  the  hot  afternoons;  the  capacity  of  the  air 
for  water  vapour  is  greatest.  The  marine  type  of  rainfall,  with 
a  winter  maximum,  extends  in  over  the  western  borders  of  the 
continents,  and  is  also  found  in  the  winter  rainfall  of  the  sub* 
tropical  belts.  Rainfalls  are  heaviest  along  the  tracks  of  most 
frequent  cyclonic  storms. 

For  continental  stations  the  t3^ical  daily  march  of  rainfall 
shows  a  chief  maximum  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  secondary 
maximum  in  the  night  or  early  morning.  The  chief  minimum 
comes  between  lo  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Coast  stations  generally  have 
a  night  maximum  and  a  minimum  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

Humidity  and  Cloudiness. — S.  A.  Arrhenius  gives  the  mean 
cloudiness  for  difiFerent  latitudes  as  follows: — 
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The  higher  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zones  thus  have  a  mean 
cloudiness  which  equals  and  even  exceeds  that  of  the  equatorial 
belt.  The  amounts  are  greater  over  the  oceans  and  coasts  than 
inland.  The  belts  of  minimum  cloudiness  are  at  about  lat.  30° 
N.  and  S.  Over  the  continental  interiors  the  cloudiest  season 
is  summer,  but  the  amount  is  never  very  large.  Otherwise, 
winter  is  generally  the  cloudiest  season  and  with  a  fairly  high 
mean  annual  amount. 

The  absolute  humidity  as  a  whole  decreases  as  the  temperature 
falls.  The  relative  humidity  averages  90  %,  more  or  less,  over  the 
oceans,  and  is  high  under  the  clouds  and  rain  of  cyclonic  storms, 
but  depends,  on  land,  upon  the  wind  direction,  winds  from  an 
ocean  or  from  a  lower  latitude  being  damper,  and  those  from  a 
continent  or  from  a  colder  latitude  being  drier. 

Seasons. — Seasons  in  the  temperate  zones  are  classified 
according  to  temperature,  not,  as  in  the  tropics,  by  rainfall. 
The  four  seasons  are  important  characteristics,  especially  of  the 
middle  latitudes  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Towards  the 
equatorial  margins  of  the  zones  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  summer  and  winter  becomes  smaller,  and  the  transition 
seasons  weaken  and  even  disappear.  At  the  polar  margins  the 
change  from  winter  to  summer,  and  vice  versa,  is  so  sudden  that 
there  also  the  transition  seasons  disappear. 

These  seasonal  changes  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
life  of  man.  The  monotonous  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  con- 
tinued cold  of  the  polar  zones  are  both  depressing.  Their 
tendency  is  to  operate  against  man's  highest  development. 
The  seasonal  changes  of  the  temperate  zones  stimulate  man  to 
activity.  They  develop  him,  physically  and  mentally.  They 
encourage  higher  civilization.  A  cold,  stormy  winter  necessitates 
forethought  in  the  preparation  during  the  summer  of  clothing, 
food  and  shelter.  Development  must  result  from  such  conditions. 
In  the  warm,  moist  tropics  life  is  too  easy;  in  the  cold  polar 
zones  it  is  too  hard.  Near  the  poles,  the  growing  season  is  too 
short;  in  the  moist  tropics  it  is  so  long  that  there  is  little 
inducement  to  labour  at  any  special  time.  The  regularity, 
and  the  need,  of  outdoor  work  during  a  part  of  the  year  are 
important  factors  in  the  development  of  man  in  the  temperate 
zones. 

Wealher. — An  extreme  changeableness  of  the  weather,  depend- 
ing on  the  succession  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  is  another 
characteristic.  For  most  of  the  year,  and  most  of  the  zone, 
settled  weather  is  unknown.  The  changes  are  most  rapid  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  especially  on  the 
continents,  where  the  cyclones  travel  fastest.  The  nature  of 
these  changes  depends  on  the  degree  of  development,  the  velocity 
of  progression,  the  track,  and  other  conditions  of  the  disturbance 
which  produces  them.  The  particular  weather  types  resulting 
from  this  control  give  the  climates  their  distinctive  character. 

The  types  vary  with  the  season  and  with  the  geographical 
position.    They  result  from  a  combination,  more  or  less  irregular, 


of  periodic  diurnal  dements,  under  the  regular  control  of  the 
sun,  and  of  non-periodic  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  elements.  In 
summer,  on  land,  when  the  cyclonic  element  is  weakest  and  the 
solar  control  is  the  strongest,  the  dominant  types  are  associated 
with  the  regular  changes  from  day  to  night  Da3rtime  cumulus 
clouds;  diutnal  variation  in'  wind  velocity;  afternoon  thunder- 
storms, with  considerable  regularity,  characterize  the  warmest 
months  over  the  continents  and  present  an  analogy  with  tropical 
conditions.  Cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  spells  of  hotter  or  cooler, 
rainy. or  dry,  weather,  with  varying  winds  differing  in  the 
temperatures  and  the  moisture  which  they  bring,  serve  to  break 
the  regularity  of  the  diurnal  typ>es.  In  winter  the  non-periodic, 
cyclonic  control  is  strongest.  The  irregular  changes  from  clear  to 
cloudy,  from  warmer  to  colder,  from  dry  air  to  snow  or  rain, 
extend  over  large  areas,  and  show  littk  diurnal  control.  Spring 
and  fall  are  transition  seasons,  and  have  transition  weather  types. 
The  south  temperate  zone  oceans  have  a  constancy  of  non* 

periodic  cyclcmic  weather  changes 
through  the  year  which  is  only 
faintly  imitated  over  the  oceans 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Winter  types  differ  little  from  summer.  The  diurnal  control  is 
never  very  strong.  Stormy  weather  prevails  throughout  the  year 
although  the  weather  changes  are  more  frequent  and  stronger  in 
the  colder  months. 

Climatic  Subdivisions. — There  are  fundamental  differences 
between  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones.  The  latter  zone  is 
sufficiently  individual  to  be  given  a  place  by  itself.  The  marginal 
sub-tropical  belts  must  also  be  considered  as  a  separate  group  by 
themselves.  The  north  temperate  zone  as  a  whole  includes  large 
areas  of  land,  stretching  over  many  degrees  of  latitude,  as  well 
as  of  water.  Hence  it  embraces  so  remarkable  a  diversity  of 
climates  that  no  single  district  can  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
whole.  The  simplest  and  most  rational  scheme  for  a  classifica- 
tion of  these  climates  is  based  on  the  fundamental  differences 
which  depend  upon  land  and  water,  upon  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  upon  altitude.  Thus  there  are  the  ooean  areas  and  the  land 
areas.  The  latter  are  then  subdivided  into  western  (windward) 
and  eastern  (leeward)  coasts,  and  interiors.  Mountain  dimates 
remain  as  a  separate  group. 

South  Temperate  Zone. — Because  of  the  large  ocean  suriace,  the 
whole  meteorological  r6gime  in  the  south  temperate  zone  is  more 
uniform  than  in  the  ncHthem.  The  south  temperate  zone  may 
properly  be  called  *'  temperate."  Its  temperature  changes  are 
small;  its  prevailing  winds  are  stronger  and  steadier  than  in  the 
northern  hemisphere;  its  seasons  are  more  uniform;  its  weather 
is  prevailingly  stormier,  more  changeable,  and  more  under 
cyclonic  control.  The  uniformity  of  the  climatic  conditions 
over  the  far  southern  oceans  is  monotonously  unattractive.  The 
continental  areas  are  small,  and  develop  to  a  limited  degree  only 
the  more  marked  seasonal  and  diurnal  changes  which  are 
characteristic  of  lands  in  general.  The  summers  are  less  stormy 
than  the  winters,  but  even  the  summer  temperatures  are  not 
high.  Such  an  area  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  with  its  mild  climate 
and  fairly  regular  rains,  is  really  at  the  margins  of  the  zone,  and 
has  much  more  favourable  conditions  than  the  islands  farther 
south.  These  islands,  in  the  heart  of  this  zone,  have  dull,  cheer- 
less and  inhospitable  dimates.  The  zone  enjoys  a  good  reputa* 
tion  for  healthfulness,  which  fact  has  been  ascribed  chiefly  to 
the  strong  and  active  air  movement,  the  relatively  drier  air 
than  in  corresponding  northern  latitudes,  and  the  cool  summers. 
It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  lands  are  mostly  in  the 
sub-tropical  belt,  which  possesses  peculiar  climatic  advantages, 
as  will  be  seen. 

Sub-tropical  Belts:  Mediterranean  Climates. — At  the  tropical 
margins  of  the  temperate  zones  are  the  so-called  sub-tropical 
belts.  Their  rainfall  r6gime  is  alternately  that  of  the  westerlies 
and  of  the  trades.  They  are  thus  associated,  now  with  the 
temperate  and  now  with  the  torrid  zones.  In  winter  the 
equatorward  migration  of  the  great  pressure  and  wind  S3rsteikis 
brings  these  latitudes  under  the  control  of  the  westerlies,  whose 
frequent  irregular  storms  give  a  moderate  winter  predpitation* 
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These  wipter  rains  are  not  steady  and  continuous,  l:^ut  are  separ- 
ated by  spells  of  fine  stmny  weather.  The  ainounts  var^  greatly.^ 
In  summer,  when  the  trades  are  extended  polewards  by  the  out- 
flowing equatorward  winds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ocean 
anticyclones,  mild,  dry  and  nearly  continuous  fair  weather 
prevails,  with  general  northerly  winds. 

The  sub-tropical  belts  of  winter  rains  and  dry  summers  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  They  are  mainly  limited  to  the  western 
coasts  of  the  continents,  and  to  the  islands  off  thete  coasts  in 
latitudes  between  about  28**  and  40°.  The  sub-tropical  belt 
is  exceptionally  wide  in  the  old  world,  and  reaches  far  inland 
there,  embracing  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
in  southern  £uroi>e  and  northern  Africa,  and  then  extending 
eastward  across  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  into  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arabia  north 
of  the  tropic,  Persia  and  the  adjacent  lands.  The  fact  that  the 
Mediterranean  countries  are  so  generally  included  has  led  to 
the  use  of  the  name  "  Mediterranean  climate."  Owing  to  the 
great  irregularity  of  topography  and  outline,  the  Mediterranean 
province  embraces  many  varieties  of  climate,  but  the  dominant 
characteristics  are  the  mild  temperatures,  except  on  the  higher 
elevations,  and  the  sub-tropical  rains. 

On  the  west  coasts  of  the  two  Americas  the  sub-tropical 
belt  of  winter  rains  is  clearly  seen  in  California  and  in  northern 
Chile,  on  the  west  of  the  coast  mountain  ranges.  Between  the 
region  which  has  rain  throughout  the  year  from  the  stormy 
westerlies,  and  the  districts  which  are  permanently  arid  under 
the  trades,  there  is  an  indefinite  belt  over  which  rains  fall  in 
winter.  In  southern  Africa,  which  is  controll«i  by  the  high 
pressure  areas  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  south  Indian  oceans, 
the  south-western  coastal  belt  has  winter  rains,  decreasing  to  the 
north,  while  the  east  coast  and  adjoining  interior  have  summer 
rains,  from  the  south-east  trade.  Southern  Australia  is  climatic- 
ally similar  to  South  Africa.  In  summer  the  trades  give  rainfall 
on  the  eastern  coast,  decreasing  inland.  In  winter  the  westerKes 
give  moderate  rains,  chiefly  on  the  south-western  coast. 

The  sub-tropical  climates  follow  the  tropical  high  pressure 
belts  across  the  oceans,  but  they  do  not  retain  their  distinctive 
character  far  inland  from  the  west  coasts  of  the  continents 
(except  in  the  Mediterranean  case),  nor  on  the  east  coasts.  On 
the  latter,  summer  monsoons  and  the  occurrence  of  general 
summer  rains  interfere,  as  in  eastern  Asia  and  in  Florida. 

Strictly  winter  rains  are  typical  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
this  belt.  The  more  continental  areas  have  a  tendency  to  spring 
and  autumn  rains.  The  rainy  and  dry  seasons  are  most  marked 
at  the  equatorward  margins  of  the  belt.  With  increasing 
latitude,  the  rain  is  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  year, 
the  summer  becoming  more  and  more  rainy  until,  in  the  con- 
iPUAftiLiACAMn    I    t:inental   interiors    of 

J.  f,  M,A.  l«.Ji  J.  A.5.  a  NJ^X     ^j^g   jjjgjj^j.   latitudes, 

the  summer  becomes 
the  season  of  maxi- 
mirni  rainfall.  The 
monthly  distribution 
of  rainfall  in  two  sub- 
tropical regions  is 
shown  in  the  accom- 
panjdng  curves  for 
Malta  and  for  Western 
Australia  (fig.  8).    In 
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Fig.  8.— Annual  March  of  Rainfall :  Sub-  Alexandria  the  dry 
tropical  Type.    W.A,  Western  Australia;  season    lasts     nearly 

M'M^^*a-  ,       eight    months;    in 

Palestine,  from  six  to  seven  months;  in  Greece,  about  four 
months.  The  sub-tropical  rains  are  peculiarly  well  developed 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  winter  rains  which  migrate  equatorward  are  separated 
by  the  Sahara  from  the  equatorial  rjjins  which  migrate  poleward. 
An  unusually  extended  migration  of  either  of  these  rain  belts 
may  bring  them  close  together,  leaving  but  a  small  part,  if  any, 

*  Approximately  Lisbon  has  28-60  in.;  Madrid,  16-50;  Algiers, 
28-15;  Nice,  33*00 ;  Rome,  29-90;   Ragusa,  63-90. 


of  the  intervening  desert  actually  rainless.  The  Arabian  desert 
occupies  a  wmiewhat  similar  position.  Large  variations  in  the 
annual  rainfall  may  be  expected  towards  the  equatorial  margins 
of  the  sub-tropical  belts. 

The  main  features  of  the  sub-tropical  rains  east  of  the  Atlantic 
are  repeated  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  two  Americas.  In 
North  America  the  rainiall  decreases  from  Alaska,  Washington 
and  northern  Oregon  southwards  to  lower  California,  and  the 
length  of  the  summer  dry  season  increases.  At  San  Diego,  six 
months  (May-^tober)  have  each  less  than  5%  of  the  annual 
precipitation,  and  four  of  these  have  r%.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Chile,  from  about  latitude  38°  S.  southward,  has  heavy 
rainfall  throughout  the  year  from  the  westerlies,  with  a  winter 
maximum.  Northern  Chile  is  persistently  dry.  Between  these 
two  there  are  winter  rains  and  dry  summerj.  Neither  Africa 
nor  Australia  extends  far  enough  south  to  show  the  different 
members  of  this  system  well.  New  Zealand  is  almost  wholly  in 
the  prevailing  westerly  belt.  Northern  India  is  unique  in 
having  sununer  monsoon  rains  and  also  winter  rains,  the  latter 
from  weak  cyclonic    ^      .  p  ^j 

storms  which  corre-  tOO^i  ■   |  '  ;    ,  A-,  ^]  *^'|  *^,  \^i  ^',  ^'i  ^'i    ^I0|p 
spond  with  the  sub- 
tropical winterrains. 

From  the  position 
of  the  sub-tropical  ^^ 
belts  to  leeward 
of  the  oceans,  and 
at  the  equatorial  g#^ 
margins  of  the 
temperate  zones, 
it  follows  that  their 
temperatures  are  not  70^ 
extreme.  Further, 
the  protection 
afforded  by  moun- 
tain ranges,  as  by 
the  Alps  in  Europe 
and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada in  the  United 
States,  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  keep- 
ing out  extremes  of 
winter  cold.  The 
annual  march  and 
ranges  of  tempera- 
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Fig.  9. — Annual  March  of  Temperature  for 
♦«^o  ^^rv^«v^  ,iTN^«  selected  Sub-tropical  Stations.  C,  Cordoba; 
ture  depend  upon  ^^  ^^^y^^^ .  Ba.  Bermuda;  Bd,  Bagdad, 
position  with  refer- 
ence to  continental  or  marine  influences.  This  is  seen  in 
the  accompanying  data  and  curves  for  Bagdad,  Cordoba 
(Argentina) ,  Bermuda  and  Auckland  (fig.  9) .  The  Mediterranean 
basin  is  particularly  favoured  in  winter,  not  only  in  the  protection 
against  cold  afforded  by  the  mountains  but  also  in  the  high 
temperature  of  the  sea  itself.  The  southern  Alpine  vaUeys 
and  the  Riviera  are  well  situated,  having  good  protection  and  a 
southern  exposure.  The  coldest  month  usually  has  a  mean 
temperature  well  above  32°.  Mean  minimum  temperatures 
of  about,  and  somewhat  below,  freezing  occur  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  district,  and  in  the  more  continental  localities 
minima  a  good  deal  lower  have  been  observed.  Mean  maximum 
temperatures  of  about  95°  occur  in  northern  Italy,  and  of  still 
higher  degrees  in  the  southern  portions.  Somewhat  similar 
conditions  obtain  in  the  sub-tropical  district  of  North  America. 
Under  the  control  of  passing  cyclonic  storm  areas,  hot  or  cold 
winds,  which  often  owe  some  of  their  special  characteristics 
to  the  topography,  bring  into  the  sub-tropical  belts,  from  higher 
or  lower  latitudes,  unseasonably  high  or  low  temperatures. 
These  winds  have  been  given  special  names  (mistral,  sirocco,, 
bora,  &c.). 

These  belts  are  among  the  least  cloudy  districts  in  the  world. 
The  accompanying  curve,  giving  an  average  for  ten  stations, 
shows  the  small  annual  amount  of  cloud,  the  winter  maximum 
and  the  marked  summer  minimum,  in  a  typical  sub-tropical 
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climate  (fig.  lo).      The  irinter  rains  do  not  bring  continuously 
overcast  skies,  and  a  summer  month  with  a  meoa  cloudinesa 
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a  tional  in  the  dim  porta 

-  *  <rf  the  sub-tropics. 

_  J       With    prerailing    fair 

-  a  skies,  even  tempera- 
~  ^  turea,  and  moderate  rain- 
I  3  fall,  tbe  sub-tropical  belts 

-  1  possess  many  climatic 
J^  advantages    which     fit 

_  .         ■  .,     ■     r^,     ,.        them  for  health  reaons. 

Fig.  10.— Annual  March  of  Cloudiness  Thd    \nna  Hat    nf   well, 
in  a  Sub-tropical  Climate  (Eastern  Medi-^"^    '^^  ^*   *"   ^^ 


known   resorts    on   the 
Mediterranean     coast, 
and  the  shorter  list  for  California,  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

North  Temperate  Zone:  West  Coasts. — Marine  climatic  types 
ue  carried  by  the  prevailing  westerlies  on  to  the  western  coasts 
of  the  continents,  giving  them  mild  winters  and  cool  summers, 
abundant  rainfall,  and  a  high  degree  of  cloudiness  and  relative 
humidity.  North-western  Europe  is  particularly  favoured 
because  of  the  remarkably  high  temperatures  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  January  means  of  40°  to  50"  in  the  British 
Isles  and  on  the  northern  French  coast  occur  in  the  same  latitudes 
as  those  of  0°  and  10°  in  the  far  interior  of  Asia.  In  July  means 
60°  to  70°  in  the  former  contrast  with  70°  to  80°  in  the  latter 
districts.  The  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  in  North  America. 
Along  the  western  coasts  of  North  America  and  of  Europe  the 
mean  annual  ranges  are  under  25° — actually  no  greater  than 
some  of  those  within  the  tropics.  Irregular  cyclonic  tempo^ture 
changes  are,  however,  marked  in  the  temperate  zone,  while  absent 
in  the  tropics.  The  curves  for  the  Solly  Isles  and  for  Thorshavn, 
FarSe  Islands,  illustrate  the  insular  type  of  temperature  on  the 
west  coasts  (fig.  n).  The  annual  inarch  of  rainfall,  with  the 
marked  maximum  in  the  fall  and  winter  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  marine  r£gime,  is  illustrated  in  the  curve  for  north-western 
Europe  (fig.  la).     On  the  northern  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
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Fig.  12. — Annual  March  of  Rainfall:  Tern- 


distribution 
similar,  and  in  the 
southern  hemisphere 
the  western  coasts 
of  southern  South 
America,  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand 
show  the  same  type. 
The  cloudiness  and 
relative  humidity 
average  high  on  wes- 
tern coasts,  with  the 

colder  season. 

The  west  coasts 
therefore,  including 
the  important  cli- 
matic province  of 
Europe,  and 


.  .- — ■.,-.i,-ii  i.--",-        -j^--    -'  north-western    North 

NorthAmenra;N.W.E.North-westEurope.^^^_  ^^^  Zea- 
land and  southern  Chile,  have  as  a  whole  mild  winters,  equable 
temperatures,  small  ranges,  and  abundant  rainfall,  fairly  well 
distributed  through  the  year.  The  summers  are  re^tive^  coo). 
ConUnenial  Interiors. — The  equable  dimate  of  the  western 
coasts  changes,  gradually  or  suddenly,  into  the  more  extreme 
dimates  of  the  interiors.  In  Europe,  where  no  high  moimtain 
ranges  intervene,  the  transition  is  gradual,  and  broad  stretches 
of  country  have  the  benefits  of  the  tempering  influence  of  the 

Fig.  II. — Annual  March  of  Temperature  for  Selected  Stations  in 
the  Temperate  Zones. 
SciUy  Isles.      S,  Semipalatinak.  Sa,  Salcbafio. 

Prapie.  K,  Kiakta.  T,   Thorshavn. 

Cbarkow.         B,  Blagovyeshcbensk.      Y,  YakuUk. 
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Atlantic.  In  North  America  the  change  is  abrupt,  and  amies 
on  croseiDg  the  lofty  western  mountain  barrier.  The  curves  in 
fig.  II  illustrate  well  the  gradually  increasiDg  contioentality  of 
the  climate  with  increasing  distance  inland  in  Euiasia. 

Tlie  continental  interiors  of  the  north  temperate  zone  have 
the  greatest  extremes  in  the  worid.  Towards  the  Arctic  circle 
the  winters  aie  extremely  severe,  and  January  mean  temperatuiea 
of  -10°  and  -10°  occur  over  considerable  areas.  At  the  cold 
pole  of  Qorth-esstem  Siberia  a  January  mean  of  -te°  is  found. 
Mean  minimum  tempeiatuTCi  of  -40°  occur  in  the  area  from 
eastern  Russia,  over  Siberia  and  down  to  about  latitude  so"  N. 
Over  no  small  part  of  Siberia  miitimum  temperatures  below 
-70°  may  be  looked  for  every  winter.  Thorshavn  and  Yakutsk 
are  excellent  examples  of  the.  temperature  differences  along  the 
same  latitude  line  (see  fig.  11}.  The  winter  in  this  interior  regtOD 
is  dominated  by  a  marked  high  pressure.  The  weather  is  pre- 
vailingly dear  and  calm.  The  ground  is  frozen  all  the  year  round 
below  a  slight  d^th  over  wide  areas.  The  eUremely  low 
temperatures  are  most  trying  when  the  steppes  are  swept  by  icy 
storm  winds  {buran,  purga),  carrying  loose  snow,  and  often 
resulting  in  loss  of  life.  In  the  North  American  interior  the  winter 
cold  is  somewhat  less  severe.  North  American  winter  weather  in 
middle  latitudes  is  often  interrupted  by  cyclones,  which,  under 
the  steep  poleward  temperature  gradient  then  prevailing,  cause 
frequent,  marked  and  sudden  changes  in  wind  direction  and 
temperature  over  the  central  and  eastern  United  States,  Cold 
waves  and  warm  waves  are  common,  and  blizzards  resemble  the 
buran  or  purga  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  With  cold  northeriy 
winds,  temperatures  below  freezing  are  carried  far  south  towards 
the  tropic. 

The  January  mean  temperatures  in  the  southern  portions  of 
the  continental  interiors  average  about  50°  or  60°.  In  summer 
the  northern  continental  interiors  are  warm,  with  July  means 
of  60°  and  thereabouts.  These  temperatures  are  not  much 
higher  than  those  on  the  west  coasts,  but  as  the  northern  interior 
winters  are  much  colder  than  those  on  the  coasts,  the  interior 
ranges  are  very  large.  Mean  maximum  temperatures  of  86° 
occur  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  in  north-eastern  Siberia,  and 
beyond  latitude  60°  in  North  America.  In  spite  of  the  extreme 
winter  cold,  agriculture  extends  remarkably  far  north  in  these 
regions,  because  of  the  warm,  though  short,  summers,  with 
favourable  rainfall  distribution.  The  summer  heat  is  suSdent 
to  thaw  the  upper  surface  of  the  frozen  ground,  and  vegetation 
prospers  for  its  short  season.  At  this  time  great  stretches  of  fiat 
surface  become  swamps.  The  southern  interiors  have  torrid 
heat  in  summer,  temperatures  of  over  90°  being  recorded  In  the 
south-western  Unjted  States  and  in  southern  Asia.  In  these 
districts  the  diurnal  zanges  of  temperature  are  very  large,  often 
exceeding  40°,  and  the  mean  maxima  exceed  110°. 

The  winter  maximum  rainfall  of  the  west  coasts  becomes  a 
summer  maximum  in  the  interiors.  The  change  is  gradual  in 
Europe,  as  was  the  change  in  temperature,  but  more  sudden  in 
North  America.  The  curves  for  central  Europe  and  for  northern 
Asia  illustrate  these  continental  summer  rains  (see  fig.  12).  The 
summer  maximum  becomes  more  marked  with  the  increasing 
continental  character  of  the  climate.  There  is  also  a  well- 
marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  rainfall  inland.  In  western 
Europe  the  rainfall  averages  20  to  30  in.,  whith  much  larger 
amounts  (reaching  80-100  in.  and  even  more)  on  tbe  bold  west 
coasts,  as  in  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia,  where  the  moist 
Atlantic  winds  are  deflected  upwards,  and  also  locally  on  moun- 
tain ranges,  as  on  the  Alps.  There  are  small  rainfalls  (below 
EO  in.)  in  eastern  Scandinavia  and  on  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Eastern  Europe  has  generally  less  than  20  in.,  western  Siberia 
about  1 5  in.,  and  eastern  Siberia  about  jo  in.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  great  overgrowp  continent  of  Asia  an  extended  region 
of  steppes  and  deserts,  too  far  from  the  sea  to  receive  aufiicient 
precipitation,  shut  in,  furthermore,  by  mountains,  controlled 
in  summer  by  drying  northerly  winds,  receives  less  than  lo  in. 
a  year,  and  in  places  less  than  5  in.  In  this  interior  district  of 
Asia  population  is  inevitably  small  and  suffers  under  a  condition 
of  hopeless  aridity. 


The  North  American  interior  has  more  favottrable  rajttfall  con- 
ditions than  Asia,  because  the  former  continent  is  not  overgrown. 
The  heavy  raiDfaJls  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pacific  coast 
mountains  correspond,  in  a  general  way,  with  those  on  the  west 
coast  of  Europe,  although  they  are  heavier  (over  100  in.  at  a 
maximum).  The  close  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
however,  involves  a  much  more  rapid  decrease  of  rainfall  inland 
than  is  the  case  in  Europe,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
isohyetal  lines'  ia  the  two  cases.  A  considerable  interior  region 
is  left  with  deficient  rainfall  (less  than  ro  in.)  in  the  south-west. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  continent  is  fredy  open  to  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  moist  cydonic  winds  have  access, 
and  rainfalls  of  over  30  in.  are  found  everywhere  east  of  the  looth 
meridian.  These  conditions  are  much  more  favourable  than 
those  in  eastern  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  North 
America  has  the  usual  warm-season  rains.  In  the  interior  basin, 
between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  the  higher 
plateaus  and  mountains  receive  much  more  rain  than  the  desert 
lowlands.  Forests  grow  on  the  higher  elevations,  while  irrigation 
is  necessary  for  agriculture  on  the  lowlands.  The  rainfall  here 
comes  largely  from  thunderstorms. 

In  South  America  the  narrow  Pacific  slope  has  heavy  rainfall 
(over  80  in.).     East  of  the  Andes  the  plains  are  dry  (mostly  less 
than  10  in.).     The  southern  part  of  the  continent  is  very  narrow, 
and  is  open  to  the  east,  as  well  as  more  open  to  the  west  owing 
to  the  decreasing  height  of  the  mountains.     Hence  the  rainfall 
increases  somewhat  to  the  south,  coining  in  connexion  with 
passing  cydones.     Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand  w 
have  most  rain  on  their  i 
western  slopes.  t 

In  a  typical  conti-  * 
nental  climate  the  4 
winter,  except  for  radia-  > 
tion  fogs,  i»  very  dear,  ^ 
and    the    summer    the  « 

cloudiest  season,  as  is     ^  .        ...     ^    ,„     .. 

i»p11  chnwn  in  ihp  nr-mm       "<'- 13-— Annual  March  of  Doudiness: 
weusfcownmtheaccwn-  Temperate   Zones.    E,   Central   Europe; 
panymg       curve       for  a,  Eastern  Asia;  M,  mountain, 
easum  Asia  (A,  fig.  13)- 

In  a  more  moiderate  continental  climate,  such  as  that  of  central 
Europe  (E,  fig.  13),  and  much  of  the  United  States,  the  winter  is 
tbe  doudiest  season.  In  the  first  case  the  mean  doudiness  is 
small;  in  the  seqond  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cloud  all  the  year 

East  Coasts. — The  prevailing  winds  carry  the  continental 
climates  of  the  interiors  off  over  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
temperate  zone  lands,  and  even  for  some  distance  on  to  the 
adjacent  oceans.  The  east  coasts  therefore  have  continental 
climates,  with  mo<tfications  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the 
oceans  to  leeward,  and  are  necessarily  separated  from  the  west 
coasts,  with  which  they  have  httle  in  common.  On  the  west 
coasts  of  the  north  temperate  lands  the  isotherms  are  far  apart. 
On  the  east  (o^ts  they  are  crowded  together.  The  east  coasts 
share  with  the  interiors  large  annual  and  cydonic  ranges  of 
temperature.  A  glance  at  the  isothermal  maps  of  the  world  will 
show  at  once  how  favoured,  because  of  its  position  to  leeward  of 
the  warm  North  Atlantic  waters,  is  western  Europe  as  compared 
with  eastern  North  America.  A  similar  contrast,  less  marked,  is 
seen  in  eastern  Asia  and  western  North  America.  In  eastern  Asia 
there,  is  some  protection,  by  the  coast  mountains,  against  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  interior,  but  in  North  America  there  is  no 
such  barrier,  and  severe  cold  winds  sweep  across  the  Atlantic 
coast  states,  even  far  to  the  south.  Owing  to  the  prevailing 
offshore  winds,  the  oceans  to  leeward  have  relatively  little  effect. 

As  already  noted,  the  rainfall  increases  from  the  interiors 
towards  the  east  coasts.  In  North  America  the  distribution 
through  the  year,  is  very  uniform,  with  some  tendency  to  a 
summer  maximum,  as  in  the  interior  (N.A,  fig.  12). 

In  eastern  Asia  the  winters  are  relativdy  dry  and  dear,  imdei 
lines  drawn  on  a  map  to  connect  all  places  having  an  equal 


rainfall. 
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the  influence  of  the  cold  offshore  monsoon,  and  the  summers 
are  warm  and  rainy.  Rainfalls  of  40  in.  are  found  on  the  east 
coasts  of  Korea,  Kamchatka  and  Japan,  while  in  North  America, 
which  is  more  open,  they  reach  farther  inland.  Japan,  although 
occup3dng  an  insular  position,  has  a  modified  continental  rather 
than  a  marine  climate.  The  winter  monsoon,  after  crossing  the 
water,  gives  abundant  rain  on  the  western  coast,  while  the  winter 
is  relatively  dry  on  the  lee  of  the  mountains,  on  the  east.  Japan 
has  smaller  temperature  ranges  than  the  mainland. 

Mountain  Climates, — ^The  mountain  climates  of  the  temperate 
zone  have  the  usual  characteristics  which  are  associated  with 
altitude  everywhere.  If  the  altitude  is  sufficiently  great  the 
decreased  temperature  gives  mountains  a  polar  climate,  with  the 
difference  that  the  summers  are  relatively  cool  while  the  winters 
are  mild  owing  to  inversions  of  temperature  in  anticyclonic 
weather.  Hence  the  annual  ranges  are  smaller  than  over 
lowlands.  At  such  times  of  inversion  the  mountain-tops  often 
appear  as  local  areas  of  higher  temperature  in  a  general  region  of 
colder  air  over  the  valleys  and  lowlands.  The  increased  intensity 
of  insolation  aloft  is  an  important  factor  in  giving  certain 
mountain  resorts  their  deserved  x)opularity  in  winter  {e.g,  Davos 
and  Meran).  Of  Meran  it  has  been  well  said  that  from  December 
to  March  the  nights  are  winter,  but  the  days  are  mild  spring.  The 
diurnal  ascending  air  currents  of  summer  usually  give  mountains 
their  maximum  cloudiness  and  highest  relative  humidity  in  the 
warmer  months,  while  winter  is  the  drier  and  dearer  season. 
This  is  shown  in  curve  M,  fig.  13.  The  clouds  of  winter  are  low, 
those  of  summer  are  higher.  Hence  the  annual  march  of  cloudi- 
ness on  mountains  is  usually  the  opposite  of  that  on  lowlands. 

Characteristics  of  the  Polar  Zones. 

General, — The  temperate  zones  merge  into  the  polar  zones  at 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles,  or,  if  temperature  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  classification,  at  the  isotherms  of  50®  for  the  warmest 
month,  as  suggested  by  Supan.  The  longer  or  shorter  absence  of 
the  sun  gives  the  climate  a  peculiar  character,  not  found  elsewhere. 

Beyond  the  isotherm  of  50°  for  the  warmest  month  forest  trees 
and  cereals  do  not  grow.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  this  line  is 
well  north  of  the  Arctic  circle  in  the  continental  climate  of  Asia, 
and  north  of  it  also  in  north-western  North  America  and  in 
northern  Scandinavia,  but  falls  well  south  in  eastern  British 
America,  Labrador  and  Greenland,  and  also  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  this  isotherm  crosses  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America,  and  runs  fairly  east  and 
west  around  the  globe  there.  The  conditions  of  life  are 
necessarily  very  specialized  for  the  peculiar  climatic  features 
which  are  met  with  in  these  zones.  There  is  a  minimum  of  life, 
but  inore  in  the  north  polar  than  the  south  polar  zone.  Plants 
are  few  and  lowly.  Land  animals  which  depend  upon  plant  food 
must  therefore  likewise  be  few  in  number.  Farming  and  cattie- 
raising  cease.  Population  is  small  and  scattered.  There  are  no 
permanent  settiements  at  all  within  the  Antarctic  circle.  Life  is  a 
constant  struggle  for  existence.  Man  seeks  his  food  by  the  chase 
on  land,  but  chiefly  in  the  sea.  He  lives  along,  or  near,  the  sea- 
coast.  The  interior  lands,  away  from  the  sea,  are  deserted. 
Gales  and  snow  and  cold  cause  many  deaths  on  land,  and, 
especially   during   fishing  Mean 

expeditions,  at  sea.  Under 
such  hard  conditions  of 
securing  food,  famine  is  a 
likely  occurrence. 

In  the  arctic  climate  vegetation  must  make  rapid  growth  in 
the  short,  cool  summer.  In  the  highest  latitudes  the  summer 
temperatures  are  not  high  enough  to  melt  snow  on  a  level. 
Exposure  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance.  Arctic  plants 
grow  and  blossom  with  great  rapidity  and  luxuriance  where  the 
exposure  is  favourable,  and  where  the  water  from  the  melting 
snow  can  run  off.  The  soil  then  dries  quickly,  and  can  be 
effectively  warmed.  Protection  against  cold  winds  is  another 
important  factor  in  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Over  great 
stretches  of  the  northern  plains  the  surface  only  is  thawed  out 
in  the  warmer  months,  and  swamps,  mosses  and  lichens  are 


found  above  eternally  frozen  ground.  Direct  insolation  is  very 
effective  in  high  latitudes.  Where  the  exposure  is  favourable, 
snow  melts  in  the  sun  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the 
shade  is  far  below  freezing. 

Arctic  and  antarctic  zones  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  land  and  water  around  and  in  them.  The 
southern  zone  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  belt  of  open  sea;  the 
northern,  by  land  areas.  The  northern  is  therefore  much 
affected  by  the  conditions  of  adjacent  continental  masses. 
Nevertheless,  the  general  characteristics  are  apparentiy  much  the 
same  over  both,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  the  antarctic  differing 
from  the  arctic  chiefly  in  having  colder  summers  and  in  the 
regularity  of  its  pressure  and  winds.  Both  zones  have  the  lowest 
mean  annual  temperatures  in  their  respective  hemispheres,  and 
hence  may  proi>erly  be  called  the  cold  zones. 

Temperature. — At  the  solstices  the  two  poles  receive  the 
largest  amounts  of  insolation  which  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  ever  receives.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
temperatures  at  the  poles  should  then  be  the  highest  in  the 
world,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  nearly  or  quite  the  lowest. 
Temperatures  do  not  follow  insolation  in  this  case  because  much 
of  the  latter  never  reaches  the  earth's  surface^  because  most  of 
the  energy  which  does  reacii  the  surface  is  expended  in  melting 
the  snow  and  ice  of  the  polar  areas;  and  because  the  water  areas 
are  large,  and  the  duration  of  insolation  is  short. 

A  set  of  monthly  isothermal  charts  of  the  north  polar  area, 
based  on  all  available  observations,  has  been  prepared  by 
H.  Mohn  and  published  in  the  volume  on  Meteorology  of  the 
Nansen  expedition.  In  the  winter  months  there  are  three  cold 
poles,  in  Siberia,  in  Greenland  and  at  the  pole  itself.  In  January 
the  mean  temperatures  at  these  three  cold  poles  are  -49°,  -40** 
and  -40®  respectively.  The  Siberian  cold  pole  becomes  a 
maximum  of  temperature  during  the  summer,  but  the  Greenland 
and  polar  minima  remain  throughout  the  year.  In  July  the 
temperature  distribution  shows  considerable  uniformity;  the 
gradients  are  relatively  weak.  A  large  area  in  the  interior  of 
Greenland,  and  one  of  about  equal  extent  around  the  pole,  are 
within  the  isotherm  of  32**.  For  the  year  a  large  area  around 
the  pole  is  enclosed  by  the  isotherm  of  -4®,  with  an  isotherm 
of  the  same  value  in  the  interior  of  Greenland,  but  a  local  area 
of  -7-6''  is  noted  in  Greenland,  and  one  of  -11  "2°  is  centred 
at  lat.  80®  N.  and  long.  170°  E. 

The  north  polar  chart  of  annual  range  of  temperature  shows 
a  maximum  range  of  about  120®  in  Siberia;  of  80^  in  North 
America;  of  75-6**  at  the  North  Pole,  and  of  72**  in  Greenland. 
The  North  Pole  obviously  has  a  continental  climate.  The 
minimum  ranges  are  on  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  The 
mean  annual  isanomalies  show  that  the  interior  of  Greenland 
has  a  negative  anomaly  in  all  months.  The  Norwegian  sea  area 
is  45**  too  warm  in  January  and  February.  Siberia  has  -fio-8** 
in  summer,  and  —45°  in  January.  Between  Bering  Strait  and 
the  pole  there  is  a  negative  anomaly  in  all  months.  The  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  drift  is  clearly  seen  on  the  chart,  as  it  is 
also  on  that  of  mean  annual  ranges. 

For  the  North  Pole  Mohn  gives  the  following  results,  obtained 
by  graphic  methods: — 

Temperatures  at  the  North  Pole, 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

-41-8° 

-41-8** 

-31-0** 

-18-4** 

8-6° 

28-4'* 

302^ 

26-6'* 

8-6^ 

-II-2*' 

-27-4" 

-36-4" 

-8-9*' 

It  appears  that  the  region  about  the  North  Pole  is  the  coldest 
place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  for  the  mean  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  interior  ice  desert  of  Greenland,  together  with  the  inner 
polar  area,  are  together  the  coldest  parts  of  the  northern  hemi* 
sphere  in  July.  In  January,  however,  Verkhoyansk,  in  north- 
eastern Siberia,  just  within  the  Arctic  circle,  has  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  about  —60**,  while  the  inner  polar  area  and  the  northern 
interior  of  Greenland  have  only  —40**.  Thus  far  no  minima 
as  low  as  those  of  north-eastern  Siberia  have  been  recorded  in 
the  Arctic. 

For  the  Antarctic  our  knowledge  is  still  very  fragmentary, 
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and  relates  chiefly  to  the  summer  months.  Hami  has  determined 
the  mean  temi>eratures  of  the  higher  southern  latitudes  as 
follows: — ^ 

Mean  Temperatures  of  High  Southern  Latitudes. 

S.  Lat.      ...  50**  60"  70"  80** 

Mean  Annual  41-9  28-4  11-3  —3*6 

January   .  46*9  37*8  30*6  20*3 

July          .  37-2  18-3  -8-0  -24-7 

From  lat.  70^  S.  polewards,  J.  Hann  finds  that  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  colder  than  the  northern.  Antarctic  summers 
are  decidedly  cold.  The  mean  annual  temperatiires  experienced 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  10°,  and  the  minima  of  an  ordinary 
antarctic  winter  go  down  to  -40**  and  below,  but  so  far  no 
minima  of  the  sevexest  Siberian  intensity  have  been  noted.  The 
maxima  have  varied  between  35®  and  50°. 

The  temperatures  at  the  South  Pole  itself  furnish  an  interesting 
subject  for  speculaticm.  It  is  likely  that  near  the  South  Pole 
will  prove  to  be  the  coldest  point  on  the  earth's  surface  for  the 
year,  as  the  distribution  of  insolation  would  imply,  and  as  the 
conditions  of  land  and  ice  and  snow  there  would  suggest.  The 
lowest  winter  and  summer  temperatures  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere will  almost  certainly  be  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  pole.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  isotherms  in  the 
antarctic  region  ran  parallel  with  the  latitude  lines.  They  bend 
polewards  and  equatorwards  at  different  meridians,  although 
much  less  so  than  in  the  Arctic. 

The  annual  march  of  temperature  in  the  north  polar  zone,  for 
which  we  have  the  best  oomparable  data,  is  peculiar  in  having 
a  much-retarded  minimum  in  February  or  even  in  March — the 
result  of  the  long,  cold  winter.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly 
towards  simimer,  and  reaches  a  maximimi  in  July.  Autumn 
is  warmer  than  spring. 

Hie  continents  do  not  penetrate  far  enough  into  the  arctic 
zone  to  develop  a  pure-continental  dimate  in  the  highest  latitudes. 
Verkhoyansk,  in  lat.  67°  6'  N.,  furnishes  an  excellent  example 
of  an  exaggerated  continental  type  for  the  margin  of  the  zone, 
with  an  annual  range  of  120^.  One-third  as  large  a  range  is 
found  on  Novaya  Zemlya.  Polar  climate  as  a  whole  has  large 
annual  and  small  diurnal  ranges,  but  sudden  changes  of  wind 
may  cause  marked  irregular  temperature  changes  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  especially  in  winter.  The  smaller  ranges  are  associ- 
ated with  greater  cloudiness,  and  vice  versa.  The  mean  diurnal 
variability  is  very  small  in  summer,  and  reaches  its  maximum 
in  winter,  about  ^^  in  February,  according  to  Mohn. 

Pressure  and  Winds.' — Owing  to  the  more  symmetrical  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern 
polar  area,  the  pressures  and  winds  have  a  simpler  arrangement 
in  the  former,  and  may  be  first  considered.  The  rapid  southward 
decrease  of  pressure,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere  on  the  isobaric  charts  of 
the  world,  does  not  continue  all  the  way  to  the  South  Pole.  Nor 
do  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  constituting  the  '^  drcumpolar 
whirl,"  which  are  so  well  developed  over  the  southern  portions 
of  the  southern  hemispheze  oceans,  blow  all  the  way  home  to 
the  South  Pole.  The  steep  poleward  pressure  gradients  of  these 
southern  oceans  end  in  a  trough  of  low  pressure,  girdling  the 
earth  at  about  the  Antarctic  circle.  From  here  the  pressure 
increases  again  towards  the  South  Pole,  where  a  permanent  inner 
polar  anticyclonicarea  is  found,  with  outflowing  winds  deflected 
by  the  earth's  rotation  into  easterly  and  south-easterly  directions. 
These  easterly  winds  have  been  observed  by  the  recent  expedi- 
tions which  have  penetrated  far  enough  sotith  to  cross  the  low- 
pressure  trough.  The  limits  between  the  prevailing  westerlies 
and  the  outflowing  winds  from  the  pole  ("  easterlies  ")  vary  with 
the  longitude  and  migrate  with  the  seasons.  The  change  in 
passing  from  one  wintd  system  to  the  other  is  easily  observed. 
This  south  polar  anticyclone,  with  its  surrounding  low-pressure 
girdle,  migrates  with  the  season,  the  centre  apparently  shifting 
polewards  in  summer  and  towards  the  eastern  hemisphere  in 
winter.  The  outflowing  winds  from  the  polar  anticyclones 
sweep  down  across  the  inland  ice.     Under  certain  topographic 
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conditions,  descending  across  mountain  ranges,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Admiralty  R^iitge  in  Victoria  Land,  these  winds  may 
develop  high  velocity  ajid  take'  on  typical  fdhn  character- 
istics, raising  the  temperature  to  an  unusually  high  degree. 
Fdhn  winds  are  also  known  on  both  coasts  of  Greenland,  when 
a  passing  cyclonic  depression  draws  the  air  down  from  the  icy 
interior.  These  Greenland  f&kn  winds  are  important  climatic 
elements,  for  they  blow  down  warm  and  dry,  raising  the  tempera- 
ture even  30^  or  40^  above  the  winter  mean,  and  meltiixg  the 
snow. 

In  the  Arctic  area  the  wind  systems  are  less  clearly  defined 
and  the  pressure  distribution  is  much  less  regular,  on  account 
of  the  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water.  The  isobaric 
charts  published  in  the  report  of  the  Nansen  expedition  show 
that  the  North  Atlantic  low-pressure  area  is  more  or  less  well 
developed  in  all  months.  Except  in  June,  when  it  lies  over 
southern  Greenland,  this  tongue-shaped  trough  of  low  pressure 
lies  in  Davis  strait,  to  the  south-west  or  west  of  Iceland,  and 
over  the  Norvregian  Sea.  In  winter  it  greatly  extends  Its  limits 
farther  east  into  the  inner  Arctic  Ocean,  to  the  north  of  Russia 
and  Siberia.  The  Pacific  mimmum  of  pressure  is  found  south  of 
Bering  Strait  and  in  Alaska.  Between  these  two  regions  of  lower 
pressure  the  divide  extends  from  North  America  to  eastern 
Siberia.  This  divide  has  been  called  by  Supan  the  '^  Arktische 
Wind-scheide.^'  The  pressure  gradients  are  steepest  in  winter. 
At  the  pole  itself  pressure  seems  to  be  highest  in  April  and 
lowest  from  Jime  to  September.  The  annual  range  is  only 
about  0'2o  in. 

The  prevailing  westerlies,  which  in  the  high  southern  latitudes 
are  so  S3rmmetrically  developed,  are  interfered  with  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  varying  pressure  controls  over  the  northern 
continents  and  oceans  in  summer  and  winter  that  they  are  often 
hardly  recognizable  on  the  wind  maps.  The  isobaric  and  wind 
charts  show  that  on  the  whole  the  winds  blow  out  from  the  inner 
polar  basin,  especially  in  winter  and  spring. 

Rain  and  Sncw. — Rainfall  on  the  whole  decreases  steadily 
from  equator  to  poles.  The  amount  of  precipitation  must  of 
necessity  be  comparatively  slight  in  the  polar  zones,  chiefly 
because  of  the  small  capacity  of  the  air  for  water  vapour  at  the 
low  temperatures  there  prevailing;  partly  also  because  of  the 
decrease,  or  absence,  of  local  convectional  storms  and  thunder- 
showers.  Locally,  under  exceptional  conditions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  the  rainfall  is  a  good  deal 
heavier.  Even  cyclonic  storms  cannot  yield  much  precipitation. 
The  extended  snow  and  ice  fields  tend  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  actual  amount  of  precipitation.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  evaporation  is  slow  at  low  temperatures,  and 
melting  is  not  excessive.  Hence  the  polar  store  of  fallen  snow  is 
well  preserved:  interior  snowfields,  ice  sheets  and  glaciers  are 
produced. 

The  commonest  form  of  precipitation  is  naturally  snow, 
the  summer  limit  of  which,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  near 
the  Arctic  circle,  with  the  exception  of  Norway.  So  far  as 
exploration  has  yet  gone  into  the  highest  latitudes,  rain  falls  in 
summer,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  places  where  all 
the  precipitation  falls  as  snow.  The  snow  of  the  polar  regions 
is  characteristically  fine  and  dry.  At  low  polar  temperatures 
flakes  of  snow  are  not  found,  but  precipitation  is  in  the  form  of 
ice  spicules.  The  finest  glittering  ice  needles  often  fill  the  air, 
ev^i  on  clear  days,  and  in  calm  weather,  and  gradually  descend- 
ing to  the  surface,  slowly  add  to  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  groimd. 
Dry  snow  is  also  blown  from  the  snowfields  on  windy  days, 
interfering  with  the  transparency  of  the  air. 

Humidity t  Cloudiness  and  Fog. — ^The  absolute  humidity  must 
be  low  in  polar  latitudes,  especially  in  winter,  on  account  of  the 
low  temperatures.  Relative  humidity  varies  greatly,  and  very 
low  readings  have  often  been  recorded.  Cloudiness  seems  to 
decrease  somewhat  towards  the  inner  polar  areas^  after  passing 
the  belt  of  high  cloudiness  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  temperate 
zones.  In  the  marine  climates  of  high  latitudes  the  summer, 
which  is  the  calmest  season,  has  the  maximum  cloudiness; 
the  winter,  with  more  active  wind  movement,  is  clearer.    The 
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curve  beie  j^ven  illustrates  theae  conditions  (fig.  14)-    The 
summer  maximum  is  largely  due  to  fogs,  which  are  produced 
where  warm,  damp  air  is  chilled  by  coming  in  contact  with  ice. 
They  are  also  formed  over  open  waters,  as  among  the  Faeroe 
Islands,  for  example,  and  open  water  spaces,  in  the  midst  of  an 
ice-covered  sea,  are  commonly  detected  at  a  distance  by  means 
of  the  "  steam  fog "  which  rises  from  them.     F<%s  are  less 
I  common  in  winter,  when . 
I  they  occur  as  radiation 
)  fogs,  of  no  great  thick- 
,   ness.     The  small  winter 
,  cloudiness,  which  is  re- 
y  ported  also  from  the  ant- 
arctic zone,  corresponds 
with   the   low  absolute 
humidity  and  small  pre- 
FiG.  14.— Annual  March  of  Cloudiness  io  cipitatiou.     The   coasts 
Pokr  latitudes  Cmanne  type).  ^^^  j^^^^  j^^    j^^ 

the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  drift  usually  have  a  higher 
cloudiness  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  place  of  fog  is  in 
winter  taken  by  the  fine  snow  crystals,  which  often  darken  the 
air  like  fog  when  strong  winds  raise  the  dry  snow  from  the  surfaces 
on  which  it  b  lying.  Cumulus  cloud  forms  are  rare,  even  in 
summer,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cloud  occurs  at  all  in 
its  typical  development.  Stratus  is  probably  the  commonest 
cloud  of  high  latitudes,  often  covering  the  sky  for  days  without 
ft  break.     Cirrus  cloud  forms  probably  decrease  polewards. 

Cydones  and  Weather. — The  prevailing  westerlies  continue 
up  into  the  margins  of  the  polar  zones.  Many  of  their  cyclonic 
storms  also  continue  on  to  the  polar  zones,  giving  sudden  and 
irregular  pressure  and  weather  changes,  "the  inner  polar  areas 
seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  frequent  and  violent  cyclonic 
disturbance.  Calms  are  more  common;  the  weather  is  quieter 
and  fairer;  precipitation  is  less.  Most  of  the  observations  thus 
far  obtained  from  the  Antarctic  come  from  this  marginal  zone 
of  great  cyclonic  activity,  violent  winds,  and  wet,  disagreeable, 
inhospitable  weather,  and  therefore  do  not  show  the  features 
of  the  actual  south  polar  climate. 

During  the  three  years  of  the  "  Fram's  "  drift  depressions 
passed  on  all  sides  of  her,  with  a  preponderance  on  the  west. 
The  direction  of  progression  avera^d  nearly  due  east,  and  the 
hourly  velocity  i^  to  34  m.,  which  is  about  that  in  the  United 
States.  For  the  higher  latitudes,  most  of  the  cyclones  must  pass 
by  on  the  equatorial  side  of  the  observer,  giving  "  backing  " 
winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  main  cyclonic  tracks 
are  such  that  the  wind  characteristically  backs  in  Iceland,  and 
still  more  so  in  Jan  Mayen  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland, 
these  districts  lyii^  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  path  of  progres- 
sion. Frightful  winter  storms  occasionally  occur  along  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  and  o9  Spitzbergen. 

For  much  of  the  year  in  the  polar  zones  the  diurnal  control 
is  weak  or  absent.  The  successive  spells  of  stormy  or  of  fine 
weather  are  wholly  cyclonically  controlled.  Extraordinary 
records  of  storm  and  gale  have  been  brought  back  from  the  far 
south  and  the  far  north.  Wind  direction  and  temperature 
vary  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  cyclone.  During  the  long 
dreary  winter  night  the  temperature  falls  to  very  low  readings. 
Snowstorms  and  gales  alternate  at  irregular  short  intervals 
with  calmer  spells  of  more  extreme  cold  and  clearer  skies.  The 
periods  of  greatest  cold  in  winter  are  calm.  A  wind  from  any 
direction  will  bring  a  rise  in  temperature.  This  probably  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  cold  is  the  result  of  local  radiation,  and 
a  wind  interferes  with  these  conditions  by  importing  higher 
temperatures,  or  by  mixing  upper  and  tower  strata.  During  the 
long  summer  days  the  temperature  rises  well  above  the  winter 
mean,  and  under  favourable  conditions  certain  phenomena, 
such  as  the  diurnal  variation  in  wind  velocity,  for  example,  give 
evidence  of  the  diurnal  control  But  the  irregular  cyclonic 
weather  dianges  continue,  in  a  modified  form.  There  is  no  really 
warm  season.  Snow  still  falls  frequently.  The  summer  is 
essentially  only  a  modified  winter,  especially  in  the  Antarctic. 
In  summer  clear  spells  are  relatively  warm,  and  winds  bring 


lower  temperatures.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  high  tempeiatureSf 
the  nOFthem  polar  summer,  near  the  margins  of  the  zone,  has 
many  attractive  qualities  in  its  clean,  pure,  crisp,  dry  air,  free 
from  dust  and  impurities;  its  strong  insolation;  its  slight 
precipitation. 

Twilight  and  Optical  Phenomena. — The  monotony  and  darkness 
of  the  polar  night  are  decreased  a  good  deal  by  the  long  twilight. 
Light  from  moon  and  stars,  and  from  the  aurora,  also  relieves 
the  darkness.  Optical  phenomena  of  great  variety,  beauty 
and  complexity  are  common.  Solar  and  lunar  haloes,  anif 
coronae,  and  mock  suns  and  moons  are  often  seen.  Auroras 
seem  to  be  less  common  and  less  brilUant  in  the  Antarctic  than 
in  the  Arctic  Sunset  and  sunrise  colours  within  the  p<dar 
zones  are  described  as  being  extraordinarily  brilUant  and  im- 


Pkysioingical  Ejects. — ^Ilie  north  polar  summer,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  in  spite  of  its  drawbacks,  is  in  some  respects  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  season.  But  the  polar  night  is  mono- 
tonous, depressing,  repelling.  Sir  W.  £.  Parry  said  that  it  would 
be  dif&cult  to  conceive  of  two  things  which  are  more  alike  thaa 
two  polar  winters.  An  everlasting  uniform  snow  a>vering; 
rigidity;  lifeleasness;  silence — except  for  the  howl  of  the  gale 
or  the  cracking  of  the  ice.  Small  wonder  that  the  polar  night 
has  sometimes  unbalanced  men's  minds.  The  first  effects  are 
often  a  strong  desire  for  sleep,  and  indifierence.  L^ter  effects 
have  been  sleeplessness  and  nervousDess,  tending  in  extreme 
cases  to  insanity;  anaemia,  digestive  troubles.  Extraordinarily 
low  winter  temperatures  are  easily  borne  if  the  air  be  dry  and 
still.  Z^  weather  seems  pleasantly  refreshing  if  dear  and 
calm.  But  high  relative  humidity  and  wind — even  a  light 
breeze — give  the  same  degree  of  cold  a  penetrating  feeUng  of 
chill  which  may  be  unbearable.  Large  temperature  ranges  are 
endured  without  danger  in  the  pcdar  winter  when  the  air  is  dry. 
When  exposed  to  direct  insolation  the  siin  bums  aiul  blisters; 
the  lips  swell  and  crack.  Thirst  has  been  much  complained 
of  by  polar  explorers,  and  is  due  to  the  active  evaporation  from 
the  warm  body  into  the  dry,  relatively  oM  air.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  polar  air  is  singularly  free  from  micnMnganisms — 
a  fact  which  b  due  chiefly  to  lack  of  communication  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Hence  many  diseases  which  are  common 
in  temperate  zones,  "  colds  "  among  them,  are  rare. 

Changes  of  Climate. 

Poptdar  Belief  in  Climatic  Change, — Belief  in  a  change  in  the 
climate  of  one's  place  of  residence,  within  a  few  generations, 
and  even  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  is  widespread. 
Evidence  b  constantly  being  brought  forward  of  apparent 
climatic  variations  of  greater  or  less  amount  which  are  now 
taking  place.  Thus  we  have  many  accounts  of  a  gradual  desicca- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  going  on  over  a  large  region  in 
Central  Asia  during  historical  times.  In  northern  Africa  certain 
ancient  hbtorical  records  have  been  taken  by  different  writers 
to  indicate  a  general  decrease  of  rainfall  during  the  last  3000  or 
more  years.  In  his  crossing  of  the  Sahara  between  Algeria  and 
the  Niger,  £.  F.  Gautier  found  evidence  of  a  former  large  popula- 
tion.  A  gradual  desiccation  of  the  region  b  therefore  beUeved 
to  have  taken  place,  but  to-day  the  equatorial  rain  belt  seems 
to  be  again  advancing  farther  north,  giving  an  increased  rainfall. 
Farther  south,  several  lakes  have  been  reported  as  decreasing 
in  size,  t.g.  Chad  and  Victoria;  and  wdls  and  springs  as  ruiming 
dry.  In  the  Lake  Chad  dbtrict  A.  J.  B.  Chevalier  reports  the 
discovery  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains  which  indicate  an 
invasion  of  the  Sudan  by  a  Saharan  climate.  It  is  often  held 
that  a  steady  decrease  in  rainfall  has  taken  place  over  Greece, 
Syria  and  other  eastern  Mediterranean  lands,  resulting  in  a 
gradual  and  inevitable  deterioration  and  decay  of  their  people. 

What  Meteorological  Records  show. — As  concerns  the  popular 
inqiression  regarding  change  of  climate,  it  b  clear  at  the  start 
that  no  definite  answer  can  be  given  on  the  basis  of  traditioD 
or  of  general  impression.  The  only  answer  of  real  value  must 
be  based  on  the  records  oi  accurate  instnunents,  properly 
exposed  and  carefully  read.    When  such  instrumental  recortb 
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are  carefully  examined,  from  the  time  whien  they  were  first  kept, 
which  in  a  few  cases  goes  back  about  150  years,  there  is  found 
no  good  evidence  of  any  progressive  change  in  temperatiire,  or 
in  the  amoimt  of  rain  and  snow.  Even  when  the  most  accurate 
instrumental  records  are  available,  care  must  be  taken  to  inter- 
pret them  correctly.  Thus,  if  a  rainfall  or  snowfall  record  of 
several  years  at  some  station  indicates  an  apparent  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  precipitation,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  this  means  a  permanent,  progressive  change  in 
dimate,  which  is  to  continue  indefinitely.  It  may  simply  mean 
that  there  have  been  a  few  years  of  somewhat  more  precipitation, 
and  that  a  period  of  somewhat  less  precipitation  is  to  follow. 

Value  of  Evidence  concerning  Changes  of  Climate, — The  body 
of  facts  which  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  progressive 
changes  of  climate  within  historical  times  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
large  and  complete  to  warrant  any  general  correlation  and  study 
of  these  facts  as  a  whole.  But  there  are  certain  considera- 
tions which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  evidence 
before  any  conclusions  are  reached.  In  the  first  place,  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  certain  fruits  and  cereals,  and  in  the  dates 
of  the  harvest,  have  often  been  accepted  as  undoubted  evidence 
of  changes  in  climate.  Such  a  conclusion  is  by  no  means  inevit- 
able, for  many  changes  in  the  districts  of  cultivation  of  various 
crops  have  naturally  resulted  from  the  fact  that  these  same 
crops  are  in  time  found  to  be  more  profitably  grown,  or  more 
easily  prepared  for  market,  in  another  locality.  In  France,  C.  A. 
Angot  has  made  a  careful  compilation  of  the  dates  of  the  vintage 
from  the  14th  century  down  to  the  present  time,  and  finds  no 
support  for  the  view  so  commonly  held  there  that  the  climate 
has  changed  for  the  worse.  At  tilie  present  time,  the  average 
date  of  the  grape  harvest  in  Aubonne  is  exactly  the  same  as  at 
the  dose  of  the  i6th  century.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  of  the  date  tree,  from  the  4th  century,  B.C.,  D.  Eginitis 
condudes  that  the  climate  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  has  not  changed  appreciably  during  twenty-three 
centuries. 

Secondly,  a  good  many  of  the  reports  by  explorers  from  little- 
known  regions  are  contradictory.  This  shows  the  need  of  caution 
in  jumping  at  condusions  of  dimatic  change.  An  increased  use 
of  water  for  irrigation  may  cause  the  level  of  water  in  a  lake 
to  fall.  Periodic  oscillations,  giving  higher  and  then  lower  water, 
do  not  indicate  progressive  change  in  one  direction.  Many  writers 
have  seen  a  law  in  what  was  really  a  chance  coinddence. 

Thirdly,  where  a  progressive  desiccation  seems  to  have  taken 
place,  it  is  often  a  question  whether  less  rain  is  actually  falling, 
or  whether  the  inhabitants  have  less  capacity  and  less  energy 
than  formerly.  Is  the  change  from  a  once  cultivated  area  to  a 
barren  expanse  the  result  of  decreasing  rainfall,  or  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  former  inhabitants  to  other  lands?  The  difference 
between  a  country  formerly  well  irrigated  and  fertile,  and  a 
present-day  sandy,  inhospitable  waste  may  be  the  result  of  a 
former  compulsion  of  the  people,  by  a  strong  governing  power, 
to  till  the  soil  and  to  irrigate,  while  now,  without  that  compulsion, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  up  the  work.  A  region  of  deficient 
rainfall,  once  thickly  settled  and  prosperous,  may  readily 
become  an  apparently  hopeless  desert,  even  without  the  inter- 
vention of  war  and  p>estilence,  if  man  allows  the  climate  to  master 
him.  In  many  cases  the  reports  of  increasing  dryness  really 
concern  only  the  decrease  in  the  water  supply  from  rivers  and 
springs,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  change  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  or  in  the  extent  of  the  forests,  may  bring  about  marked 
changes  in  the  flow  of  springs  and  rivers  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  actual  amount  of  rainfall. 

Lastly,  a  region  whose  normal  rainfall  is  at  best  barely  sufficient 
for  man's  needs  may  be  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  during  a 
few  years  of  deficient  precipitation,  and  not  again  occupied  even 
when,  a  few  years  later,  normal  or  excessive  rainfall  occurs. 

Periodic  Oscillations  of  Climate:  Sun-spot  Period.— The 
discovery  of  a  distinct  eleven-year  periodicity  in  the  magnetic 
phenomena  of  the  earth  naturally  led  to  investigations  of  similar 
periods  in  meteorology.  The  literature  on  this  subject  has 
assumed  large  proportions.    The  results,  however,  have  not  been 


satisfactory.  The  problem  is  difficult  and  obscure.  Fluctua- 
tions in  temperature  and  rainfall,  occurring  in  an  eleven-year 
period,  have  been  made  out  for  certain  stations  but  the  varia- 
tions are  slight,  and  it  is  not  yet  dear  that  they  are  suffidently 
marked,  uniform  and  persistent  over  large  areas  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  periodidty  in  forecasting  possible. 
In  some  cases  the  relation  to  stm-spot  periodidty  is  open  to 
debate;  in  others,  the  results  are  contradictory. 

W.  P.  K5ppen  has  brought  forward  evidence  of  a  sun-spot 
period  in  the  mean  annual  temperature,  especially  in  the  tropics, 
the  maximum  temperatures  coming  in  the  years  of  sun-spot 
minima.  The  whole  amplitude  of  the  variation  in  the  mean 
annual  temperatiures,  from  sim-spot  minimum  to  sun-spot 
maximum,  is,  however,  only  1-3*^  in  the  tropics  and  a  little  less 
than  I®  in  the  extra-tropics.  More  recently  Nordmann  (for  the 
years  1870-1900)  has  continued  K6ppen*s  investigation. 

In  1872  C.  Meldnmi,  then  Director  of  the  Meteorological 
Observatory  at  Mauritius,  first  called  attention  to  a  sun-spot 
periodidty  in  rainfall  and  in  the  frequency  of  tropical  cyclones 
in  the  South  Indian  Ocean.  The  latter  are  most  numerous  in 
years  of  sun-spot  maxima,  and  decrease  in  frequency  with  the 
approach  of  sun-spot  minima.  PoSy  found  later  a  similar  relation 
in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  hurricanes.  Meldrum's  condusions 
regarding  rainfall  were  that,  with  few  exceptions,  there  is  more 
rain  in  years  of  sim-spot  maxima.  S.  A.  Hill  found  it  to  be  true  of 
the  Indian  summer  monsoon  rains  that  there  seems  to  be  an 
excess  in  the  first  half  of  the  cyde,  after  the  sun-spot  maximum. 
The  winter  rains  of  northern  India,  however,  show  the  opposite 
relation;  the  minimum  following,  or  coinddihg  with,  the  sun-spot 
maximum.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sun-spot 
cyde  of  rainfall  in  India,  because  of  the  dose  relation  between 
famines  and  the  summer  monsoon  rainfall  in  that  country.  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer  and  Dr  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer  have  recently  studied 
the  variations  of  rainfall  in  the  region  surrounding  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  the  light  of  solar  changes  in  temperature.  They  find 
that  India  has  two  pulses  of  rainfall,  one  near  the  maximum  and 
the  other  near  the  minimum  of  the  sun-spot  period.  The  famines 
of  the  last  fifty  years  have  occurred  in  the  intervals  between  these 
two  pulses,  and  these  writers  believe  that  if  as  much  had  been 
known  in  1836  as  is  now  known,  the  probability  of  famines  at  all 
the  subsequent  dates  might  have  been  foreseen. 

Relations  between  the  stm-spot  period  and  various  other 
meteorological  phenomena  than  temperature,  rainfall  and  tropical 
cydones  have  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  investigations, 
but  on  the  whole  the  results  are  still  too  uncertain  to  be  of 
any  but  a  theoretical  value.  Some  promising  condusions  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  reached  in  regard  to  pressure  variations, 
and  their  control  over  other  climatic  elements. 

Bruckner* s  35-  Year  Cycle, — Of  more  importance  than  the 
results  thus  far  reached  for  the  sun-spot  period  are  those  which 
dearly  establish  a  somewhat  longer  period  of  slight  fluctuations 
or  oscillations  of  climate,  known  as  the  Brttckner  cyde,  after 
Professor  Briickner  of  Bern,  who  has  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  subject  of  dimatic  changes  and  finds  evidence 
of  a  3S-year  periodidty  in  temperature  and  rainfall.  In  a  cyde 
whose  average  length  is  35  years,  there  comes  a  series  of  years 
which  are  somewhat  cooler  and  also  more  rainy,  and  then  a  series 
of  years  which  are  somewhat  warmer  and  drier.  The  interval  in 
some  cases  is  twenty  years;  in  others  it  is  fifty.  The  average 
interval  between  two  cool  and  moist,  or  warm  and  dry,  periods 
is  about  35  years.  The  mean  amplitude  of  the  temperature 
fluctuation,  based  on  large  mmibers  of  data,  is  a  little  less  than 
2**.  The  fluctuations  in  rainfall  are  more  marked  in  interiors 
than  on  coasts.  The  general  mean  amplitude  is  12%,  or,  ex- 
cluding exceptional  districts,  24%.  Regions  whose  normal 
rainfall  is  small  are  most  affected. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dates  and  characters  of 
Briickner's  periods: — 


Wann  1746-1755  1791-1805 

Dry  .  1756-1770  1781-1805 

Cold  .  1731-1745  I 756-1 790 

Wet  .  1736-1755  1771-1780 


I 821-1835 
I 826-1 840 
I 806-1 820 
1806-1825 


1851-1870 
I 856-1 870 

1836-1850  1871-1885 
1841-1855  1871-1885 
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Interesting  confirmation  of  Briickner's  35-year  period  has  been 
foiind  by  £.  Richter  in  the  variations  of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  but 
as  these  glaciers  differ  in  length,  they  do  not  all  advance  and 
retreat  at  the  same  time.  The  advance  is  seen  during  the  cold 
and  damp  periods.  Bruckner  has  foimd  certain  districts  in  which 
the  phases  and  epochs  of  the  climatic  cycle  are  exactly  reversed. 
These  exceptional  districts  are  almost  altogether  limited  to 
marine  climates.  There  is  thus  a  sort  of  compensation  between 
oceans  and  continents.  The  rainier  periods  on  the  continents  are 
accompanied  by  relatively  low  pressures,  while  the  pressures  are 
high  and  the  period  dry  over  the  oceans  and  vice  versa.  The  cold 
and  rainy  periods  are  also  marked  by  a  decrease  in  all  pressure 
differences.  It  is  obvious  that  changes  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  atmospheric  pressures,  over  extended  areas,  are  closely 
associated  with  fluctuations  in  temperature  and  rainfall.  These 
changes  in  pressure  distribution  must  in  some  way  be  associated 
with  changes  in  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
these  again  must  depend  upon  some  external  controlling  cause  or 
causes.  W.  J,  S.  Lockyer  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  periodicity  of  about  3  5  years  in  solar  activity, 
and  that  this  corresponds  with  the  Bruckner  period. 

It  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  a  35-year  period  will  account  for 
many  of  the  views  that  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of  a 
progressive  change  of  climate.  A  succession  of  a  few  years  wetter 
or  drier  than  the  normal  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  change  is  permanent.  Accurate  observations  extending  over 
as  many  years  as  possible,  and  discussed  without  prejudice,  are 
necessary  before  any  conclusions  are  drawn.  Observations  for 
one  station  during  the  wetter  part  of  a  cycle  should  not  be 
compared  with  observations  for  another  station  during  the  drier 
part  of  the  same,  or  of  another  cycle. 

There  are  evidences  of  longer  climatic  cycles  than  eleven  or  35 
years.  Briickner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  sometimes  two  of 
his  periods  seem  to  merge  into  one.  £.  Richter  shows  much  the 
same  thing  for  the  Alpine  glaciers.  Evidence  of  considerable 
climatic  changes  since  the  last  glacial  period  is  not  lacking.  But 
as  yet  nothing  sufl5ciently  definite  to  warrant  general  con- 
clusions has  been  brought  forward. 

Geological  Changes  in  Climate, — Changes  of  climate  in  the 
geological  past  are  known  with  absolute  certainty  to  have  taken 
place:  periods  of  glacial  invasion,  as  well  as  periods  of  more 
genial  conditions.  The  evidence,  and  the  causes  of  these  changes 
have  been  disciissed  and  re-discussed,  by  writers  almost  without 
number,  and  from  all  points  of  view.  Changes  in  the  intensity 
of  insolation;  in  the  sun  itself;  in  the  conditions  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere;  in  the  astronomical  relations  of  earth  and  sun; 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water;  in  the  position  of  the 
earth's  axis;  in  the  altitude  of  the  land;  in  the  presence  of 
volcanic  dust; — now  cosmic,  now  terrestrial  conditions — have 
been  suggested,  combated,  put  forward  again.  None  of  these 
hypotheses  has  prevailed  in  preference  to  others.  No  actual 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  or  that  theory  has  been  brought 
forward.    No  general  agreement  has  been  reached. 

Conclusion, — ^Without  denying  the  possibility,  or  even  the 
probability,  of  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  secular  changes, 
therp  is  as  yet  no  sufficient  warrant  for  believing  in  considerable 
permanent  changes  over  large  areas,  Dufoiir,  after  a  thorough 
study  of  all  available  evidence,  has  concluded  that  a  change  of 
climate  has  not  been  proved.  There  are  periodic  oscillations  of 
slight  amount.  A  35-year  period  is  fairly  well  established, 
but  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  irregidarity,  and  cannot  as 
yet  be  practically  applied  in  forecasting.  Longer  p)eriods  are 
suggested,  but  not  made  out.  As  to  causes,  variations  in  solar 
activity  are  natiurally  receiving  attention,  and  the  results  thus 
far  are  promising.  But  climate  is  a  great  complex,  and  complete 
and  satisfactory  explanations  of  all  the  facts  will  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  reach.  At  present,  indeed,  the  facts 
which  call  for  explanation  are  still  in  most  cases  but  poorly 
detennined,  and  the  processes  at  work  are  insufficiently  under- 
stood. Climate  is  not  absolutely  a  constant.  The  pendulum 
swings  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  And  its  swing  is  as  far  to 
the  right  as  to  the  left.     Each  generation  lives  through  a  part  of 


one,  or  two,  or  even  three  oscillations,  A  snapshot  view  of  these 
oscillations  makes  them  seem  permanent!  As  Supan  has  well 
said,  it  was  formerly  believed  that  climate  changes  locally,  but 
progressively  and  permanently.  It  is  now  believed  that  oscilla- 
tions of  climate  are  limited  in  time,  but  occur  over  wide  areas. 

Literature. — Scientific  climatology  is  based  upon  numerical 
results,  obtained  by  systematic,  long  continued,  accurate  meteoro- 
logical observations.  The  essential  part  of  its  literature  is  therefore 
found  in  the  collections  of  data  published  by  the  various  meteoro- 
logical services.  The  only- comprehensive  text-book  of  climatology 
is  the  Handbuch  der  Klimatologie  of  Professor  Julius  Hann,  of  the 
university  of  Vienna  (Stuttpjart,  1897).  This  is  the  standard  book 
on  the  subject,  and  upon  it  is  based  much  of  the  present  article,  and 
of  other  recent  discussions  of  climate.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
general  climatology,  and  has  been  translated  into  English  (London 
and  New  York,  1903).  Reference  should  be  made  to  this  book  for 
further  details  than  are  here  given.  The  second  and  third  volumes 
are  devoted  to  the  climates  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 
Woeikof's  Die  Klimate  der  Erde  (Jena,  1887)  is  also  a  valuable  refer- 
ence book.  The  standard  meteorological  journal  of  the  world,  the 
Meteorologische  Zeitschrift  (Braunschweig,  monthly),  is  indispensable 
to  any  one  who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  publications. 
The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  (London), 
Symons's  Monthly  Meteorological  Magassine  (London),  and  the 
Monthly  Weather  Review  (Washington,  D.C.)  are  also  valuable. 
The  newest  and  most  complete  collection  of  charts  is  that  in  the 
Atlas  of  Meteorology  (London,  1899),  in  which  also  there  is  an  excellent 
working  bibliography.  For  the  titles  of  more  recent  publications 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  International  Catalopie  of  Scientific 
Literature  {Meteorology),  (K.  De  C.  W.) 

Climate  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease. — The  most  important 
qualities  of  the  atmosphere  in  relation  to  health  are  (i.)  the 
chemical  composition,  (ii.)  the  solids  floating  in  it,  (iii.)  the  mean 
and  extreme  temperatures,  (iv.)  the  degree  of  humidity,  (v.)  the 
diathermancy,  (vi.)  the  intensity  of  light,  (vii.)  the  electrical 
conditions,  (vui.)the  density  and  pressure,  and  (ix.)  the  prevailing 
winds.     Generally  speaking,  the  relative  purity  of  the  air — i.e, 
absence  of  septic  solid  particles — is  an  important  consideration; 
while  cold  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic,  increasing  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     Different 
individuals,  however,  react  both  to  heat  and  cold  very  differently. 
At  health  resorts,  where  the  temperature  may  vary  between 
55°  and  70°  F.,  strong  individuals  gradually  lose  strength  and 
begin  to  suffer  from  various  degrees  of  lassitude;  whereas  a 
delicate  person  imder  the  same  conditions  gains  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body,  puts  on  weight,  and  is  less  liable  to  disease. 
And  a  corresponding  intensity  of  cold  acts  in  the  reverse  maimer 
in  each  case.    Thus  a  health  resort  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  is  very  valuable  for  delicate  or  elderly  people,  and  those 
who  are  temporarily  weakened  by  illness.     Cold,  however,  when 
combined  with  wind  and  damp  must  be  specially  avoided  by 
the  aged,  the  delicate,  and  those  prone  to  gouty  and  rheumatic 
affections.    The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  controls  the  distri- 
bution of  warmth  on  the  earth,  and  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  prevailing  winds,  temperature,  light  and  pressure.    In  dry 
air  the  evaporation  from  both  skin  and  lungs  is  increased, 
especially  if  the  sunshine  be  plentiful  and  the  altitude  high. 
In  warm  moist  air  strength  is  lost  and  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
to  intestinal  troubles.    In  moist  cold  air  perspiration  is  checked, 
and  rheumatic  and  joint  affections  are  very  common.    The  main 
differences  between  mountain  air  and  that  of  the  plains  depend 
on  the  former  being  more  rarefied,  colder,  of  a  lower  absolute 
humidity,  and  offering  less  resistance  to  the  sun's  rays.  '  As  the 
altitude  is  raised,  circulation  and  respiration  are  qtiickened, 
probably  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  compensate 
for  the   diminished  supply  of  oxygen,   and  somewhat  more 
gradually  the  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  increases,  this 
increase  persisting  for  a  considerable  time  after  a  return  to 
lower  ground.    In  addition  to  these  changes  there  is  a  distinct 
tendency  to  diminished  proteid  metabolism,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease of  weight  owing  to  the  storage  of  proteid  in  the  tissues. 
Thus  children  and  young  people  whose  development  is  not  yet 
complete  are  especially  likely  to  benefit  by  the  impetus  given  to 
growth  and  the  blood-forming  organs,  and  the  therapeutic  value 
in  their  case  rarely  fails.     For  older  people,  however,  the  benefit 
depends  on  whether  their  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration 
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are  sufficiently  vigorous  to  respond  to  the  increased  demands 
on  them.  For  anaemia,  puhnonary  tuberculosis,  pleural  thicken- 
ing, deficient  expansion  of  the  lungs,  neurasthenia,  and  the 
debility  following  fevers  and  malaria,  mountain  air  is  invaluable. 
But  where  there  is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  or  rapidly 
advancing  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  is  to  be  avoided.  Light, 
especially  direct  sunlight,  is  of  primary  importance,  the  lack 
of  it  tending  to  depression  and  dyspeptic  troubles.  Probably 
its  germicidal  power  accounts  for  the  aseptic  character  of  the 
air  of  the  Alps,  the  desert  and  other  places. 

Sir  Hermann  Weber  has  defined  a  **  good  "  climate  as  that 
in  which  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  are  kept  evenly 
at  work  in  alternation  with  rest.  Thus  a  climate  with  constant 
moderate  variati<»is  in  its  principal  factors  is  the  best  for  the 
maintenance  of  health.  But  the  best  climate  for  an  invalid 
depends  on  the  particular  weakness  from  which  he  may  suffer: 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  stands  first  in  the  importance  of  the 
effects  of  climate.  The  continuous  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  is 
the  main  desideratiim,  a  cool  climate  being  greatly  superior  to  a 
tropical  one.  Exposiure  to  strong  winds  is  harmful,  since  it 
increases  the  tendency  to  cough  and  thus  leads  to  loss  of  body 
temp>erature,  which  is  in  its  turn  made  up  at  the  expense  of 
increased  metabolism.  A  high  altitude,  from  the  purity  and 
stimulating  properties  of  the  air,  is  of  value  to  many  ndld  or 
very  early  cases,  but  where  the  disease  is  extensive,  where  the 
heart  is  irritable,  or  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  insomnia, 
high  altitudes  are  contra^indicated,  and  no  such  patient  should 
be  sent  higher  than  some  1500  ft.  Where  the  disease  is  of  long 
standing,  with  much  expectoration,  or  accompanied  by  albu- 
minuria, the  patient  appears  to  do  best  in  a  humid  atmosphere 
but  little  above  the  sea-level.  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  especially 
suitable  for  cases  complicated  with  bronchitis  or  bronchiectasis, 
but  is  contra-indicated  where  there  js  attendant  diarrhoea. 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries  are  useful  when  emphysema  is  present 
or  where  there  is  much  irritability  of  constitution.  Bronchitis 
in  young  people  is  best  treated  by  high  altitudes,  but  in  older 
platients  by  a  moist  nuld  climate,  except  where  much  expectora- 
tion is  present. 

The  influence  of  atmospheric  conditions  on  the  functions  of  the 
nose  is  very  marked.  Within  the  ordinary  ranges  of  humidity 
and  temperature  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  completely 
saturates  the  air  with  aqueous  vapour  before  it  reaches  the 
pharynx.  In  cold  and  dry  mountain  climated  there  is  a  very 
free  nasal  secretion,  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for  the  saturation 
of  the  air;  and  at  low  levels  the  reverse  action  takes  place,  the 
nose  becoming  **  stuffy."  The  mechanism  on  which  thif  depends 
is  found  in  the  erectile  tissue,  and  anything  favouring  the 
engorgement  of  the  veins,  such  as  weak  heart  action,  chronic 
bronchitis  or  kidney  troubles,  &c.,  leads  to  a  corresponding 
tuigidity  of  the  nose  and  sinuses.  In  addition  to  barometric 
and  other  influences,  it  has  been  found  that  light  produces 
collapse  of  this  tissue,  smoke  having  a  similar  effect.  On  this 
latter  effect  ptobably  depends  the  fact  that  many  asthmatics 
are  better  in  a  city  like  London  than  elsewhere,  the  smoke 
relieving  the  turgescence  of  the  inferior  turbinals  of  the  nose. 
In  the'  treatment  of  pathological  nasal  conditions,  all  cases  of 
obstruction  from  whatsoever  cause  are  best  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  where  there  is  atrophy  and  a  deficient  flow  of  mucus  in  a 
moist  atmosphere.  If  the  mucous  membrane  is  irritable  a  dry 
Sheltered  spot  on  a  sandy  soil  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
pine  trees  is  by  far  the  best. 

Scrofulous  children,  namely,  those  in  whom  the  resistance  to 
micro-organisms  and  their  products  is  low,  pre-eminently 
reqmre  sea  air,  and  had  better  be  educated  at  some  seaside 
place.  Where  the  child  is  very  delicate,  with  small  power  of 
reaction,  the  winter  should  be  passed  on  some  mild  coast  resort. 
Gouty  and  rheumatic  affections  require  a  dry  soil  and  warm  dry 
climate,  cold  and  moist  winds  being  especially  injurious. 

For  heart  affections  high  altitudes  are  to  be  avoided,  though 
some  physicians  make  an  exception  of  mitral  cases  where  the 
compensation  is  good.  Moderate  elevations  of  500  to  1500  ft. 
are  preferable  to  the  sea-level. 


In  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  a  warm  dry  climate,  by  stimulating 
the  action  of  the  skin,  lessens  the  work  to  be  done  by  these 
organs,  and  thus  is  the  most  beneficial.  Extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  and  elevated  regions  are  all  to  be  avoided. 

CLIMAX,  JOHN  (c.  525-600  a.d.),  ascetic  and  mystic,  also 
called  Scholasticus  and  Sinaltes.  After  having  spent  forty  years 
in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sinai,  he  became  abbot  of  the 
monastery.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Daniel,  a  monk  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery  of  Raithu,  on  the  Red  Sea.  He  derives  his 
name  Climax  (or  Climacus)  from  his  work  of  the  same  name 
(KKlfMoi  Tov  llapa8d(T€v,  ladder  to  Paradise),  in  thirty  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  thirty  years  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is 
written  in  a  simple  and  popular  style.  The  first  part  treats  of 
the  vices  that  hinder  the  attainment  of  holiness,  the  second  of 
the  virtues  of  a  Christian. 

Editions. — ^J.  P.  Miene,  Patrologia  graecat  Ixxxviii.  (including 
the  biography  by  Daniel) ;  S.  Eremites  (Constantinople,  1883) ;  see 
also  C.  Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  LiUeratur  fispy) ; 
Gass-KfQger  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie  fur  proUstantische 
TheohgietBd,  9  (1901 ).  The  Ladder  has  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languaffe8;--into  English  by  Father  Robert,  Mount  St  Ber- 
nard s  Abbey,  Leicestershire  (1856). 

CLIMBING^  FERN,  the  botanical  genus  Lygodium,  with  about 
twenty  species,  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
of  interest  from  its  climbing  habit.  The  plants  have  a  creeping, 
stem,  on  the  upper  face  of  which  is  borne  a  row  of  leaves.  Each 
leaf  has  a  slender  stem-like  axis,  which  twines  round  a  support 
and  bears  leaflets  at  intervals;  it  goes  on  growing  indefinitely. 
It  is  a  favourite  warm  greenhouse  plant. 

CUNCHANT,  JUSTIN  (1820-1881),  French  soldier,  entered 
the  army  from  St  Cyr  in  1841.  From  1847  to  1852  he  was 
employed  in  the  Algerian  campaigns,  and  in  1854  and  1855  in 
the  Crimea.  At  the  assault  on  the  Malakoff  (Sept.  8th,  1855) 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battalion. 
During  the  1859  campaign  he  won  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
Ueut.-K:olonel,  and  as  a  colonel  he  served  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  was  made  general  of  brigade  in  1866,  and  led  a  brigade  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rhine  in  1870.  His  troops  were  amongst  those 
shut  up  in  Metz,  and  he  passed  into  captivity,  but  soon  escaped. 
The  government  of  national  defence  made  him  general  of  division 
and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  20th  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
East.  He  was  imder  Bourbaki  during  the  can^>aign  of  the  Jura, 
and  when  Bourbaki  attempted  to  commit  suicide  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  (Jan.  23rd,  1871),  only  to  be  driven  with 
84,000  men  over  the  Swiss  frontier  at  PontarHer.  In  187 1 
Clinchant  commanded  the  5th  corps  operating  against  the 
Commune.  He  was  military  governor  of  Paris  when  he  died 
in  1881. 

CLINIC;  CLINICAL  (Gr.  icMv??,  a  bed),  an  adjective  strictly 
connoting  association  with  the  bedside,  and  so  used  in  ecclesiology 
of  baptism  of  the  sick  or  dying,  but  more  particularly  in  medicine 
to  characterize  its  aspect  as  associated  /vith  practice  on  the 
living  patient.  Thus  clinical  experience  >i5  opposed  to  what 
is  learnt  from  laboratory  research  or  theoretical  considerations. 
The  substantive  "  clinic  "  is  technically  employed  for  a  medical 
school  or  class  where  instruction  is  given  in  practical  work  as 
illustrated  by  the  exandnation  and  treatment  of  actual  cases 
of  disease. 

CLINKER,  (i)  (From  an  old  Dutch  word  klinkaerd,  from 
klinken,  to  ring),  a  hard  paving  brick,  a  brick*  with  a  vitrified 
surface,  or  a  fused  mass  of  brick;  also  the  incombustible  residue 
of  coal,  which  occurs,  half-fused  into  hard  masses,  in  grates  or 
furnaces;  a  fused  mass  of  lava.  (2)  (From  clinch j  or  clench^ 
a  common  Teutonic  word,  meaning  **  to  fasten  together  "),  a 
term  appearing  usually  in  the  form  ''  clinker-built ''  as  opposed 
to  "  cravel-built,"  for  a  boat  whose  strakes  overlap  and  are  not 
fastened  "  flush." 

CLINOCLASITE,  a  rare  mineral  consisting  of  the  basic  copper 

arsenate    (CuOH)8As04.    It    crystallizes    in    the    monoclinic 

*  The  word  "climb"  (O.E.  climhan),  meaning  strictly  to  ascend 
(or  similarly  descend)  by  progressive  self-impulsion,  with  some 
apparent  degree  of  laborious  effort  and  by  means  of  contact  with 
the  surface  traversed,  is  connected  with  the  same  root  as  in  "  cleave  '* 
and  "  cling."    For  Alpine  climbing,  &c.,  see  Mountaineering. 
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system  and  possesses  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal 
plane;  this  cleavage  is  obliquely  placed  with  respect  to  the 
prism  faces  of  the  crystal,  hence  the  name  clinoclase  or  clino- 
clasite,  from  Gr.  KKLvaVf  to  incline,  and  kKclv,  to  break.  The 
crystals  are  deep  blue  in  colour,  and  are  usually  radially  arranged 
in  hemispherical  groups.  Hardness  s^-s;  specific  gravity  4-36. 
The  mineral  was  formerly  found  with  other  copper  arsenates 
in  the  mines  of  the  St  Day  district  of  Cornwall.  It  has  also  been 
found  near  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  near  Sayda  (or  Saida)  in 
Saxony,  and  in  the  Tintic  district  of  Utah.  It  is  a  mineral  of 
secondary  origin,  having  resulted  by  the  decomposition  of  copper 
ores  and  mispickel  in  the  upper  part  of  mineral  veins.  The 
corresponding  basic  copper  phosphate,  (CuOH)3P04,  is  the 
mineral  pseudomalachite,  which  occurs  as  green  botryoidal 
masses  resembling  malachite  in  appearance. 

CLINTON*  DB  WITT  (i 769-1828),  American  political  leader, 
was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  March  1769  at  Little  Britain,  Orange 
county,  New  York.  His  father,  James  Clinton  (1736-1812), 
served  as  a  captain  of  provincial  troops  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  American  army  in  the  War 
of  Independence,  taking  part  in  Montgomery's  attack  upon 
Quebec  in  1775,  unsuccessfully  resisting  at  Fort  Montgomery, 
along  the  Hudson,  in  1777  the  advance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
accompanying  General  John  Sullivan  in  1779  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois  in  western  New  York,  and  in  1781  taking 
part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Virginia.  De  Witt  Clinton 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1786,  and  in  1790  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  From  1 790  to  1 795  he  was  the  private  secretary  of  his 
uncle,  George  Clinton,  governor  of  New  York  and  a  leader  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  assembly 
from  January  to  April  1798,  and  in  August  of  that  year  entered 
the  state  senate,  serving  until  April  1802.  He  at  once  became 
a  dominant  factor  in  New  York  politics,  and  for  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  he  played  a  leading  rdle  in  the  history  of  the  common- 
wealth. From  1801  to  1802  and  from  1806  to  1807  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Coimdl  of  Appointment,  and  realizing  the  power 
this  body  possessed  through  its  influence  over  the  selection  of 
a  vast  number  of  state,  coimty  and  municipal  officers,  he 
secured  in  1801,  while  his  uncle  was  governor,  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  Federalist  office-holders,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Republican  organization  by  new  appointments.  On  this  account 
Clinton  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the 
"  s]X)ils  system  "  in  New  York;  but  he  was  really  opposed  to 
the  wholesale  proscription  of  opponents  that  became  such  a 
feature  of  American  politics  in  later  years.  It  was  his  plan  to  fill 
the  more  important  offices  with  Republicans,  as  they  had  been 
excluded  from  appointive  office  during  the  Federalist  ascendancy, 
and  to  divide  the  smaller  places  between  the  parties  somewhat 
in  accordance  with  their  relative  strength.^  In  counties  where 
the  Federalists  had  a  majority  very  few  removals  were  made. 

In  1802  Clinton  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  resigned  in  the  following  year  to  become  mayor  of  New  York 
city,  an  office  he  held  from  1803  to  1807,  from  1808  to  1810, 
and  from  181 1  to  181 5.  During  his  mayoralty  he  also  held  other 
offices,  being  a  member  of  the  state  senate  from  1806  to  181 1 
and  lieutenant-governor  from  181 1  to  1813.  In  1812,  after  a 
congressional  caucus  at  Washington  had  nominated  Madison  for 
a  second  term,  the  Republicans  of  New  York,  desiring  to  break 
up  the  so-called  Virginia  dynasty  as  well  as  the  system  of  con- 
gressional nominations,  nominated  Clinton  for  the  presidency 
by  a  legislative  caucus.  Opponents  of  a  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  revived  the  Federalist  organization,  and  Federalists 
from  eleven  states  met  in  New  York  and  agreed  to  support  Clinton, 
not  on  account  of  his  war  views,  which  were  not  in  accord  with 
their  own,  but  as  a  protest  against  the  policy  of  Madison.  In 
the  election  Clinton  received  89  electoral  votes  and  Madison  128. 

As  a  member  of  the  legislature  Clinton  was  active  in  securing 

^  In  1 801  a  state  convention  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution giving  the  council  an  equal  voice  with  the  governor  in  the 
matter  of  appointments;  but  Clinton,  who  is  often  represented 
as  the  father  of  this  movement,  though  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
convention,  did  not  attend  its  meetings. 


the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  imprisonment  for  debt^  and  in 
perfecting  a  S3rstem  of  free  public  schools.  In  1810  he  was  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  explore  a  route  for  a  canal  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson  river,  and  in  i8zi  he  and  Gouvemeur 
Morris  were  sent  to  Washington  to  secure  Federal  aid  for  the 
imdertaking,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  prevented  any  immediate  action  by  the  state,  but  in  x8i6 
Clinton  was  active  in  reviving  the  project,  and  a  new  commission 
was  appointed,  of  which  he  became  president.  His  connexion 
with  this  work  so  enhanced  his  popularity  that  he  was  chosen 
governor  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  served  for  two 
triennial  terms  (1817-1823).  As  governor  he  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but  the  opposition  to  his  admin- 
istration, led  by  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Tammany  Hall,  became 
so  formidable  by  1822  that  he  declined  to  seek  a  third  term.  His 
successful  opponents,  however,  overreached  themselves  when 
in  1824  they  removed  him  from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner. 
This  partisan  action  aroused  such  indignation  that  at  the  next 
election  he  was  again  chosen  governor,  by  a  large  majority,  and 
served  from  1825  until  his  death.  As  governor  he  took  part  in 
the  formal  ceremony  of  admitting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into 
the  canal  in  October  1825,  and  thus  witnessed  the  completion 
of  a  work  which  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  man. 
Clinton  died  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  on  the  nth  of  February  1828. 
In  addition  to  his  interest  in  politics  and  public  improvements, 
he  devoted  much  study  to  the  natural  sciences;  among  his 
published  works  are  a  Memoir  on  the  AnUquUies  of  Western 
New  York  (i8z8),  and  Letters  on  the  Natural  History  and  Internal 
Resources  of  New  York  (1822). 

See  J.  Renwick's  Life  of  De  WiU  Ginton  (New  York,  1845); 
D.  Hosack's  Memoir  of  De  WiU  Ginton  (New  York,  1829);  W.  W. 
Campbell's  Life  and  Writings  of  De  WiU  Ginton  (New  York,  1849)  ; 
and  H.  L.  McBain's  De  Witt  Ginton  and  the  Origin  of  the  Spoils 
System  in  New  York  (New  York,  1907). 

CUNTON,  GEORGE  (1739-1812),  American  soldier  and 
political  leader,  was  bom  at  Little  Britain,  Ulster  (now  Orange) 
county.  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  July  1 739,  His  father,  Charles 
Clinton  (1690-1773),  who  was  bom  of  English  parents  in  Co. 
Longford,  Ireland,  emigrated  to  America  in  1729,  and  commanded 
a  regiment  of  provincial  troops  in  the  French  and  Ii^dian  War. 
The  son  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but,  &iding  the  sailor's 
life  distastef ul,joined  his  father's  regiment  and  accompanied  him 
as  Ueutenant  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac  in  1758. 
After  the  war  he  practised  law  in  his  native  town  and  held  a 
number  of  minor  civil  offices  in  Ulster  county.  From  1768  to 
1775  he  sat  in  the  New  York  provincial  assembly,  and  in  the 
controversies  with  Great  Britain  zealously  championed  the 
colonial  cause.  In  1774  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
committee  of  correspondence,  and  in  1775  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  second  Continental  Congress.  In  December  of  this  year  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  militia  by  the  New  York 
provincial  congress,  and  in  the  following  summer,  being  ordered 
by  Washington  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  New  York,  he  left 
Philadelphia  shortly  after  voting  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, but  too  soon  to  attach  his  signature  to  that  document. 
He  had  also  been  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  provincial  congress 
(later  the  state  convention)  for  17 76-1 7 7 7,  but  his  various  other 
duties  prevented  his  attendance. 

General  Clinton  took  part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains  (October 
28th,  1776),  and  later  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  where,  with  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  October 
1777,  he  offered  a  J&rm  but  imsuccessful  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  In  March  of  this  year  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Congress  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  he  thus  held  two  commissions,  as  the  state  convention 
refused  to  accept  his  resignation  as  brigadier-general  of  militia. 
So  great  was  Clinton's  popularity  at  this  time  that  at  the  first 
election  under  the  new  state  constitution  he  was  chosen  both 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor;  he  declined  the  latt^  office, 
and  on  the  30th  of  July  1777  entered  upon  his  duties  as  governor, 
which  were  at  first  largely  of  a  military  nature.  In  1 780  he  took 
the  field  and  checked  the  advance  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  the 
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Indians  in  die  Mohawk  Valley.  In  Bis  admimstration  Clinton 
was  energetic  and  patriotic,  and  thougli  'not  possessing  the 
intellectual  attainments  ol  some  of  his  New  York  contemporaries, 
he  was  more  popular  than  any  of  them,  as  is  attested  by  his 
serivice  as  governor  for  eighteen  successive  years  (1777-1795), 
and  for  another  triennial  term  from  1801  to  1804.  In  the 
elections  of  1780,  1783  and  1786  he  had  no  opponent.  In  iSoo- 
1 801  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly.  In  the  struggle  in  New 
York  over  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  he  was  one  ol 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  but  in  the  state  convention  of  1788, 
over  which  he  presided,  his  party  was  defeated,  and  the  con- 
stitution was  ratified.  In  national  politics  he  was  a  follower  ol 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  in  state  politics  he  led  the  faction  known  as 
"  Clintonians,"  which  was  for  a  long  time  dominant.  In  1789, 
1792  and  1 796  Clinton  received  a  number  of  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  but  not  a  sufficient  number  to  secure  him  the  vice- 
presidency,  which  was  then  awarded  to  the  recipient  of  the  second 
highest  number  of  votes.  In  1804,  however,  after  the  method  of 
voting  had  been  changed,  he  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency by  a  Congressional  caucaus,  and  was  duly  elected.  In  1 808 
he  sou^t  nomination  for  the  presidency,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed when  this  went  to  Madison.  He  was  again  chosen 
as  vice-president,  however,  and  died  at  Washington  before  the 
expiration  ol  his  term,  on  the  aoth  of  April  181 2.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  from  which  in  May  1908  his 
remains  were  transferred  to  Kingston,  N.Y.  .  His  casting  vote  in 
the  Senate  in  181 1  defeated  the  bill  ion  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  Public  Papers  of  George  Qinkm  (6  vols.,  New  York,  1899- 
1902}  have  been  published  by  the  state  of  New  York. 

CLINTON,  SIR  HENRY  \c,  1738-1795),  British  general,  was 
the  son  of  admiral  GeorgQ  Clinton  (governor  of  Newfoujudland 
and  subsequently  of  New  York),  and  grandson  of  the  6th  earl  of 
Lincoln.  After  serving  in  the  New  York  militia,  he  came  to 
England  and  joined  the  Coldstream  Guards.  In  1758  he  became 
captain  and  lieutenant<olonel  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  in 
1760-62  distinguished  himself  very  greatly  as  ah  aide-de-camp 
to  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  was 
promoted  colonel  in  1762,  and  after  the  peace  received  the 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  becoming  major-general  in  1772. 
From  1772  to  1784,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  his  coiisin,  the  2nd 
duke  of  Newcastle,  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  first  for  Borough- 
bridge  and  subsequently  for  Newark,  but  for  the  greater  part  of 
tins  time  he  was  on  active  service  in  America  in  the  War  of 
Independence.  He  took  part  in  the. battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
Long  IsldJid,  subsequently  taking  possession  of  New  York.  For 
his  share  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  K.B.  After  Saratoga  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Howe  as  commander-in-chief  in  North  America.  He  had  already 
been  made  a  local  general.  He  at  once  concentrated  the  British 
forces  at  New  York,  puraumg  a  policy  of  fora3ring  expeditions  in 
place  of  regular  campaigns.  In  1779  he  invaded  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1780  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  M<  Arbuthnot  won 
an  important  success  in  the  capture  of  Charleston.  Friction, 
however,  was  constant  between  him  and  Lord  Cozaawallis,  his 
second  in  conunand,  and  in  1782,  after  the  capitulation  of  Com- 
waUis  at  Yorktown,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 
Returning  to  England,  he  published  in  1783  his  Nnrmiive  of  the 
Campaign  of  i^Si  in  North  America,  which  provoked  an  acri- 
monious reply  from  Lord  Comwallis.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Laimceston  ia  1790,  and  in  1794.  was  made  goyemor  ol  Gibraltar, 
where  he  died  on  the  23id  of  December  1795. 

His  elder  son.  Sir  William  Henry  Clinton. (1769-1846), 
entered  the  British  army  in  1784,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
1793-94  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  1796  he  became  aide-de-camp 
to  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  1799  he  was  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  the  Russian  army  in  Italy,  returning  to  the  duke  in  time  for  the 
Dutch  expedition  of  1 799.  He  was  promoted  colonel  in  1 801 ,  and 
took  part  in  the  expedition  which  took  possession  of  Madeira, 
which  he  governed  up  to  1802.  His  next  important  service  was 
in  1807,  when  he  went  to  Sweden  on  a  military  mission.  Pior* 
moted  major-general  ia  1808,  he  served  from  1812  to  18 14  in  the 


Mediterranean  and  in  Catalonia,  itnd  in  the  latter  year  he  com- 
manded against  Marshal  Suchet*  ^H&.bad.  become  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1813,  and  in  1815  he  was  made  a  G.C.B.  He  com- 
manded the  British  troops  inPortugal,  i826-28,and  was  promoted 
full  general  in  1830.  He  died  at  Cockenhatch,  near  Royston, 
Herts,  on  the  15th  of  February  1846. 

The  younger  son.  Sir  Henw  Clinton  (1771-1829),  entered 
the  army  in  1787  and  saw  some  service  with  the  Prussians  in 
Holland  in  1789.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
i793'~94f  becoming  brevet-majox  In  1794,  ^uid  lieutenant-colonel 
of  a  line  regiment  in  1796.  In  1797^98  he  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Comwallis  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  in  1799  he  was  sent 
with  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  the  Russian, headquarters  in  Italy, 
being  present  at  the  Trebbia,  at  Novi,  and  in  the  fighting  about 
the  St  Gotthard.  During  a  short  period  of  service  in  India  CUnton 
distinguished  himself  at  Laswari.  He  accompanied  the  Russian 
headquarters  in  the  AusterHtz  campaign,  and  was  adjutant- 
general  to  his  intimate  friend.  Sir  John  Moore,  in  the  Corunna 
campaign  of  1808-9.  Promoted  major-general  in  1810,  he 
returned  to  the  Peninsula  to  fill  a  divisional  command  under 
Wellington  in  1811.  His  division  played  a  notable  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  forts  at  Salamanca  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
(181 2)  ,and  he  was  given  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general  early 
in  1813.  For  his  conduct  at  Vitoria  he  was  made  a  K.B.,  and  he 
took  his  part  in  the  subsequent  victories  of  the  Nive,  Orthes  and 
Tbulouse.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  inspector-genetal  of  infantry.  Clinton  commanded 
a  division  with  distinction  at  Waterloo.  He  died  on  the  nth  of 
December  1829. 

CLINTON.  HENRY  FYNES  (1781-1852),  British  ckssical 
scholar  and  chronologist,  was  bom  at  Oamston  in  Nottingham- 
shire on  the  14th  of  January  1781,  He  was  descended  from 
Henry,  second  earl  of  Lincoln;  for  some  generations  his  family 
bore  the  name  of  F3aies,  but  his  father  resumed  the  older  family 
name  of  Clinton  in  18 az.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  studied  classical 
literature  and  history.  From  i8o6  to  1826  he  was  M.P.  for 
Aldborough.  He  died  at  Welwyn,  Herts,  where  he  had  purchased 
the  residence  and  estate  of  the  poet  Young,  on  the  24th  of 
October  1852.  His  reading  was  extraordinarily  methodical 
(see  1ms  Literary  Remains).  .The  value  of  his  Fasti,  which  set 
classical  chronology  on  a  scientific  bas^,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated, even  though  subsequent  research  has  corrected  some 
of  his  conclusions. 

Hid  chief  works  are:  Fasti  HeHeniciy  the  Civil  and  Literary 
Chronology  of  Greece  from  the  Sfth  to  the  124th  Olympiad  ( 1824- 1 851), 
including  dissertations  on  points  of  Greek  history  and  Scriptural 
chronology ;  and  Fasti  Romanit  the  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of 
Rome  aria  Cor^tantinople  from  the  Death  of  Augustus  to  the  Death  of 
HeracHus  (I845-1850).  In  1851  and  1853  respectively  he  published 
epitomes  of  the  above.  The  Literary  Remains  of  H,  r.  Clinton  (the 
first  part  of  which  contains  an  autobiography  written  in  18 18)  were 
edited  by  C.  J.  F.  CHnton  in  1854. 

CLINTON*  a  city  and  the  countynseat  of  Clinton  county,  Iowa, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of 
the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  i3,6£9;  (1900)  22,698,  of  whom  5434 
were  foreign-bom;  (1905)  22,756^  The  great  increase  during 
the  decade  1890- 1900  was  partly  due  to  the  absorption  by  Clinton 
in  1895  of  the  city  of  Lyons  (p<^.  in  1890,  570b).  Clinton  is 
served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  (which  has  machine- 
shops  here),  the  Chicago,  Burlington  ;&  Qidncy,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
railways,  and  is  connected  with  Davenport  by  an  electric  line. 
The  river  is  spanned  here  by  a  railway  bridge.  A  laige  portion 
of  the  city  stands  between  the  river  and  a  series  of  bluffs.  Clinton 
is  the  seat  of  Wartburg  College  (1869),  a  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  institution,  and  of  the  Clinton  Business  College. 
Among  the  public  builctings  are  the  dty  hall,  the  court-house, 
the  Federal  building  and  the  Carnegie  library. '  As  a  ihanu- 
facturing  centre  Clinton  has  considerable  importance;  among 
its  manufactures  are  furniture,  blinds,  wire-cloth,  papier-mlch6 
goodsy  gas-engines,  farm  wagons,  harness  and  saddlery,  door 
locks,  pressed  brick,  flour,  and  glucose  products.    There  is  also 
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a  large  sugar  refinery.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1900 
was  $6,203,316;  in  1905,  $4,906,355.  The  American  Protective 
Association  (A.P.A.),a  secret  order  opposed  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, was  formed  here  in  1887.  The  city  was  founded  in  1855 
by  the  Iowa  Land  Company,  and  was  incorporated  first  in  1857, 
and  again  in  1867,  this  time  under  a  general  law  of  the  state 
for  the  incorporation  of  cities.  The  county,  from  which  the  city 
took  its  name,  was  named  in  honour  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 

CLINTON,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Nashua  river, 
about  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Worcester.  Pop.  (1890)  10,424;  (1900) 
13,667,  of  whom  5504  were  foreign-bom;  (1910,  U.  S.  census) 
Z3i075-  The  township  is  traversed  by  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railwa3rs.  It  contains 
7  sq.  m.  of  varied  and  picturesque  hilly  country  on  the  £.  slope 
of  the  highland  water-parting  between  the  Connecticut  river 
and  the  Atlantic.  There  is  charming  scenery  along  the  Nashua 
river,  the  chief  stream.  The  S.W.  corner  of  the  township  is 
now  part  of  an  immense  water  reservoir,  the  Wachusett  dam  and 
reservoir  (excavated  1896-1905;  circumference,  35-2  m.),  on  the 
S.  branch  of  the  Nashua,  which  will  hold  63,000  million  gallons 
of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolitan  region  around 
Boston.  On  this  is  situated  the  village  of  Clinton,  which  has 
large  manufactories,  among  whose  products  are  cottx>n  and 
woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  wire-<:loth,  iron  and  steel,  and  combs. 
The  textile  and  carpet  mills  are  among  the  most  famous  in  the 
United  States.  In  1905  the  total  factory  product  of  the  township 
was  valued  at  $5,457,865,  the  value  of  cotton  goods,  carpets 
and  wire-work  constituting  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total. 
The  prominence  of  the  township  as  a  manufacturing  centre 
is  due  to  Erastus  Brigham  Bigelow  (1S14-1879),  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  devised  power-looms  for  the  weaving  of  a  variety  of 
figured  fabrics, — coach-lace ,  coun terpanes ,  gi nghams,  silk  b roca tel, 
tapestry  carpeting,  ingrain  and  Brussels  carpets, — and  revolu- 
tionized their  manufacture.  In  1843  he  and  his  brother  Horatio 
N.  Bigelow  established  in  Clinton  the  Lancaster  Mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  ginghams.  From  1845  to  1851  he  perfected  his 
loom  for  the  weaving  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  the  greatest 
of  his  inventions;  and  he  established  the  Bigelow  Carpet  Mills 
here.  He  also  invented  the  loom  for  the  weaving  of  wire-cloth. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  first  production  in  the  United  States  of 
finished  cotton  cloths  under  one  roof  and  under  the  factory 
system  was  not  at  Waltham  in  1816,  but  at  Clinton  in  1813; 
neither  place  was  the  first  to  spin  by  power,  nor  the  first  to 
produce  finished  cloths  without  the  factory  system.  The  comb 
industry  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  of  the 
modern  textile  mills  were  established  in  1838  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coach-lace.  Clinton  was  a  part  of  Lancaster,  now 
a  small  farming  township  (pop.  in  1905,  2406),  until  1850,  when 
it  was  set  off  as  an  independent  township.  The  earliest  settle- 
ment goes  back  to  1645. 

See  A.  E.  Ford,  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Town  of  Clinton, 
MassachusetlSt  idSJ-iSds  (Clinton,  1896). 

CLINTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Henry  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Grand  river,  87'm.  S.E.  of  Kansas  City. 
Pop.  (1890)  4737;  (1900)  5061,  of  whom  470  were  negroes. 
It  is  served  by  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Missouri, 
-Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  d:  Springfield 
railways.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  border  of  a  rolling  prairie 
about  770  ft.  above  the  sea.'  The  vicinity  abounds  in  coal, 
but  is  principally  agricultural,  and  Clinton's  chief  interest  is  in 
trade  with  it.  The  principal  manufactures  are  flour  and  ix>ttery. 
Clinton  was  laid  out  in  1836  and  was  incorporated  in  1865. 

CUNTON»  a  village  of  Oneida  county,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Oriskany  Creek,  about  9  m.  S.W.  of  Utica.  Pop.  (1890) 
1269;  (1900)  1340;  (1905,  state  census)  131 5.  It  is  served 
by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  railway,  and  is  connected 
with  Utica  by  an  electric  line.  Several  fine  mineral  brings  in 
the  vicinity  have  given  Clinton  some  r^nitation  as  a  health 
resort.  There  are  iron  mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  iron  smelters. 
Clinton  is  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College  (non-sectarian),  which 


was  opened  as  the  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  in  1798,  and 
was  chartered  under  its  present  name  in  181 2.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Seunuel  Kirkland  (i  741-1808),  a  missionary  among 
the  Oneida  Indians;  its  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Baron  Steuben; 
its  shade  trees  were  furnished  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  its 
name  was  received  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  its  early 
trustees.  It  had  in  1 907-1 908  20  Instructors,  178  students, 
and  a  library  of  47,000  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets.  At 
Clinton  are  also  excellent  minor  schoob.  Litchfield  Observatory 
is  connected  with  the  college,  and  was  long  in  charge  of  the  well- 
known  astronomer,  Christian  H.  F.  Peters  (18 13- 1890),  who 
discovered  here  more  than  40  asteroids  and  made  extensive 
investigations  concerning  comets.  The  village  was  settled 
about  1786  by  pioneers  from  New  England,  was  named  in  honour 
of  George  Clinton,  and  was  incorporated  in  1842. 

CLINTONITE,  a  group  of  micaceous  minerals  known  as  the 
'*  brittle  micas."  Like  the  micas  and  chlorites,  they  are  mono- 
clinic  in  crystallization  and  have  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to 
the  flat  surface  of  the  plates  or  scales,  but  differ  markedly  from 
these  in  the  brittleness  of  the  laminae;  they  are  also  considerably 
harder,  the  hardness  of  chloritoid  being  as  high  as  6^  on  Mohs' 
scale.  They  differ  chemically  from  the  micas  in  containing  less 
silica  and  no  alkalis,  and  from  the  chlorites  in  containing  much 
less  water;  in  many  respects  they  are  intermediate  between 
the  micas  and  chlorites. 

The  following  species  are  distinguished: — 

Margarite  is  a  basic  calcium  aluminium  silicate,  HaCaAUSitOis, 
and  is  classed  by  some  authors  as-  a  lime-mica.  It  forms  white 
pearly  scales,  and  was  at  first  known  as  peari-mica  and  after- 
wards as  margarite,  from  fjOLpyapinjs,  a  peari.  It  is  a  character- 
istic associate  of  corundum,  of  which  it  is  frequently  an  alteration 
product  (facts  which  suggested  the  synon3mious  names  corun- 
delUte  and  emerylite),  and  is  found  in  the  emery  deposits  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipeiago,  and  with  corundum 
at  several  localities  in  the  United  States. 

Seybertitej  BrandisUe  and  XcfUhophyUiU  are  closely  allied 
species  consisting  of  basic  magnesium,  calcium  and  aluminium 
silicate,  and  have  been  regarded  as  isomorphous  mixtures  of  a 
silicate  (HtCaMgASijOit)  and  an  aluminate  (HiCaMgAlcOis). 
Seybertite  (the  original  clintonite)  occurs  as  reddish-brown  to 
copper-red,  brittle,  foliated  masses  in  metamorphic  limestone 
at  Amity,  New  York;  brandisite  as  yellowish-green  hexagonal 
prisms  in  metamorphic  limestone  in  the  Fassathal,  Tirol;  xantho- 
phyllite  as  yellow  folia  and  as  distinct  crystals  (waluewite)  in 
chloritic  schists  in  the  Urals.  • 

Chloritoid  has  the  formida  Hs(Fe,Mg)AliSi07.  It  forms 
tabular  crystab  and  scales,  with  indistinct  hexagonal  outlines, 
which  are  often  curved  or  bent  and  aggregated  in  rosettes.  The 
colour  is  dark  grey  or  green;  a  characteristic  feature  is  the 
pleochroism,  the  pleochroic  colours  varying  from  yellowish- 
green  to  indigo-blue.  Hardness,  6) ;  specific  gravity,  3*4-3  '6.  It 
occurs  as  isolated  scales  scattered  through  schistose  rocks  and 
phyllites  of  d3aiamo-metamorphic  origin.  The  ottrelites  of  the 
phyllites  and  ottrelite-schists  of  Ottrez  and  other  localities  in 
the  Belgian  Ardennes  is  a  manganiferous  variety  of  cUoritoid, 
but  owing  to  enclosed  impurities  the  analyses  differ  widely  from 
those  of  tjrpical  chloritoid.  (L.  J.  S.) 

CLISSON,  OLIVIER  DE  (1336-1407),  French  soldier,  was  the 
son  of  the  Olivier  de  Clisson  who  was  put  to  death  in  1343  on  the 
suspicion  of  having  wished  to  give  up  Nantes  to  the  English. 
He  was  brought  up  in  England,  where  his  mother,  Jeanne  de 
Belleville,  had  married  her  second  husband.  On  his  return  to 
Brittany  he  took  arms  on  the  side  of  de  Montfort,  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Auray  (1364),  but  in  consequence  of 
differences  with  Duke  John  IV.  went  over  to  the  side  of  Blois. 
In  1370  he  joined  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  who  had  lately  become 
constable  of  France,  and  followed  him  in  all  his  campaigns  against 
the  English.  On  the  death  of  du  Guesclin  Clisson  received  the 
constable's  sword  (1380).  He  fought  with  the  citizens  of  Ghent, 
defeating  them  at  Roosebek  (1382),  later  on  commanded  the 
army  in  Poitou  and  Flanders  (1389),  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  invade  England.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1392, 
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an  attempt  wsis  made  to  assassinate  him  by  Pierre  de  Craon, 
at  the  instigation  of  John  IV.  of  Brittany.  In  order  to  punish 
the  latter,  Charles  VI.,  accompanied  by  the  constable,  marched 
on  Brittany,  but  it  was  on  this  expedition  that  the  king  was 
seized  with  madness.  The  uncles  of  Charles  VI.  took  proceedings 
against  Clisaon,  so  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Brittany.  He 
was  reconciled  with  John  IV.,  and  after  the  duke's  death,  in 
1399,  he  became  protector  of  the  duchy,  and  guardian  of  the 
young  princes.  He  had  gathered  vast  wealth  before  his  death 
on  the  23rd  of  April  1407. 

CLISSON,  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Loire-Inf6rieure,  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  S^vre 
Nantaise  and  the  Moine  17  m.  S.£.  of  Nantes  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906)  2244.  The  town  gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  Cl^scHi,  of  which  the  most  famous  member  was  Olivier  de 
Clisson.  It  has  the  imposing  ruins  of  their  stronghold,  part6 
of  which  date  from  the  13  th  century.  The  town  and  castle  wexe 
destroyed  in  1792  and  1793  during  the  Vendean  wars.  The 
sculptor  F.  F.  Lemont  afterwards  bought  the  castle,  and  the  town 
was  rebuilt  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  19th  century  according  to 
his  plans.  There  are  picturesque  parks  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  Moine  is  crossed  by  an  old  Gothic  bridge  and  by  a 
fine  modern  viaduct. 

CUTHEROE,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Clitheroe  parluimentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  220  m. 
N.N.W.  from  London  and  35  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Manchester,  on 
the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  11,414.  It  is 
finely  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  at  the  foot  of  Pendle 
Hill,  a  steep  plateau-like  mass  rising  to  1831  ft.  The  church  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene,  though  occupying  an  ancient  site,  is  wholly 
modernized.  There  are  a  grammar  school,  founded  in  1554, 
and  a  technical  school.  On  a  rocky  elevation  commanding  the 
valley  stands  the  keep  and  other  fragments  of  a  Norman  castle, 
but  part  of  the  site  is  occupied  by  a  modem  mansion.  The 
industrial  establishments  comprise  cotton-mills,  print-works, 
paper-mills,  foundries,  and  brick  and  lime  works.  The  corpora- 
tion consists  of  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  1 2  councillors.  Area, 
2385  acres. 

Stonyhurst  College,  s  m.  S.W.  of  Clitheroe,  is  the  principal 
establishment  in  England  for  Roman  Catholic  students.  The 
Jesuits  of  St  Omer,  after  emigrating  to  Bruges  and  Li6ge,  were 
disorganized  by  the  revolutionary  troubles  at  the  close  of  the 
1 8th  century,  and  a  large  body  came  to  England,  when  Thomas 
Weld,  in  1795,  conferred  his  property  of  Stonyhurst  upon  them. 
The  fine  and  extensive  buildings,  of  which  the  nucleus  is  a 
mansion  of  the  17th  century,  contain  a  public  school  for  boys 
and  a  house  of  studies  for  Jesuit  ecclesiastics,  while  there  is  a 
preparatory  school  at  a  short  distance.  Every  branch  of  study 
is  prosecuted,  the  college  induding  such  institutions  as  an 
observatory,  laboratories  and  farm  buildmgs. 

The  Honour  of  Clitheroe,  the  name  of  which  is  also  written 
Clyderhow  and  Cletherwoode,  was  first  hdd  by  Roger  de  Poictou, 
who  was  almost  certainly  the  builder  of  the  castle,  which  was 
dismantled  in  1649.  He  granted  it  to  Robert  de  Lacy,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  with  two  short  intervals  until  it  passed  by 
marriage  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  in  13 10.  It  formed  part 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  till  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration 
bestowed  it  on  General  Monk,  from  whose  family  it  descended 
through  the  house  of  Montague  to  that  of  Buccleuch.  The 
Chtheroe  Estate  Company  are  the  present  lords  of  the  Honour. 
The  first  charter  was  granted  about  1283  to  the  burgesses  by 
Henry  de^Lacy,  second  earl  of  Lincoln,  confirming  the  liberties 
granted  by  the  first  Henry  de  Lacy,  who  is  therefore  sometimes 
said,  although  probably  erroneously,  to  have  granted  a  charter 
about  1147.  The  1283  charter  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  in 
1346,  Henry  V.  in  1413-1414,  Henry  VIII.  in  1542,  and  James  I. 
in  1604.  Of  the  fairs,  those  :on  December  7th  to  9th  and  March 
24th  to  26th  are  held  under  a  charter  of  Henry  IV.  in  1409. 
A  weekly  market  has  been  held  on  Saturday  since  the  Conqueror's 
days.  In  1558  the  borough  was  granted  two  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  continued  to  return  them  till  1832,  when  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.    Under  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the 


borough  was  disfranchised.  The  municipal  government  was 
formerly  vested  in  an  in-bailiff  and  an  out-bailiff  elected  annually 
from  the  in  and  out  burgesses.  'A  court-leet  and  court-baron 
used  to  be  held  half-yearly,  but  both  are  now  obsolete.  The 
present  corporation  governs  under  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  (1837).  There  was  a  church  or  chapel  here  in  early  times, 
and  a  chaplain  is  mentioned  in  Henry  II.'s  reign. 

CLIT0MACHU8,  Greek  philosopher,  was  a  Carthaginian 
originally  named  Hasdrubal,  who  came  to  Athens  about  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy; but  he  istudied  principally  under  Carneades,  whose  views 
he  adopted,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  New  Academy 
in  1 29  B.C.  He  made  it  his  business  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  Carneades,  who  left  nothing  in  writing  himself. 
Clitomachus'  works  were  some  four  hundred  in  number;  but 
we  possess  scarcely  an3rthing  but  a  few  titles,  among  which  are 
De  sustinendis  assensionibits  (Jltpl  hnxv^,  *^  on  suspension  of 
judgment  ")  and  Uepi  aipkcrecjv  (an  accoimt  of  various  philo- 
sophical sects) .  In  146  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  console  his  country- 
men after  the  ruin  of  their  city,  in  which  he  insisted  that  a  wise 
man  ought  not  to  feel  grieved  at  the  destruction  of  his  country. 
Cicero  highly  commends  his  works  and  admits  his  own  debt  in 
the  Academics  to  the  treatise  Hc/^  kjrctxVS-  Parts  of  Cicero's 
De  NaPura  and  De  Divinationey  and  the  treatise  De  Fcdo  are  also 

in  the  main  based  upon  Clitomachus. 

See  E.  Wellmann  in  Erach  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  Encydopadie ; 
R.  Hirzel,  Untersuchungen  zu  Ciceros  philosophischen  Schrifterit  i. 
(1877);  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  67-92;  Cicero,  Acad.  Pr.  ii.  31,  32,  and 
Tusc,  ill.  22 ;  and  article  Academy,  Greek. 

CLITUMNUS,  a  river  in  Umbria ,  Italy,  which  rises  from  a  very 

abundant  spring  by  the  road  between  the  ancient  Spoletium  and 

Trebia,  8  m.  from  the  former,  4  m.  from  the  latter,  and  after  a 

short  course  through  the  territory  of  the  latter  town  joins  the 

Tinia,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber.    The  spring  is  well  described 

by  Pliny  (Epist.  viii.  8):  it  was  visited  by  Caligula  and  by 

Honorius,  and  is  still  picturesque — a  clear  pool  surrounded  by 

poplars  and  weeping  willows.    The  stream  was  personified  as  a 

god,  whose  ancient  temple  lay  near  the  spring,  and  close  by 

other  smaller  shrines;  the  place,  therefore,  occurs  under  the  name 

Sacraria  (the  shrines)  as  a  Roman  post  station.    The  building 

generally  known  as  the  Tempio  di  CHtunno,  close  to  the  spring, 

is,  however,  an  ancient  tomb,  converted  into  a  Christian  church 

in  the  early  middle  ages,  the  decorative  sculptures,  which  are 

obviously  contemporary  with  those  of  S.  Salvatore  at  Spoleto, 

belonging  to  the  4th  or  6th  century  according  to  some  authorities, 

to  the  1 2th  according  to  others. 

See  H.  Grisar,  Nuovo  btUlettino  di  archeologia  cristiana  (Rome, 
1895)  i.  127;  A.  Venturi,  Storia  deU*  arte  ilaliana  (Milan,  1904), 
iii.  903, 

CLIVE,  CAROLINE  (1801-1873),  English  authoress,  was  born 
in  London  on  the  24th  of  June  1801,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Mey^ey- 
Wigley,  M.P.  for  Worcester.  She  married,  in  1840,  the  Rev. 
Archer  Clive.  She  published,  over  the  signature  "  V.,"  eight 
volumes  of  poetry,  but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Paui 
FerroU  (1855),  a  sensational  novel,'and  Wky  Paid  FerroU  kilkd 
Ms  Wife  (i860).  She  died  on  the  13th  of  July  1873,  at  Whit- 
field, Herefordshire. 

CUVE,  CATHERINE  [Kittv}  (1711-1785),  British  actress, 
was  born,  probably  in  London,  in  lyri.  Her  father,  William 
Raftor,  an  Irishman  of  good  family  but  small  means,  had  held 
a  captain's  commission  in  the  French  army  under  Louis  XIV. 
From  her  earliest  years  she  showed  a  talent  for  the  stage,  and 
about  1728  became  a  member  of  the  company  at  Drury  Lane, 
of  which  Colley  Cibber  was  then  manager.  Her  first  part  was 
that  of  the  page  Ismenes  ("  with  a  song  ")  in  the  tragedy  Mtthri- 
dates.  Shortly  afterwards  she  married  George  Clive,  a  barrister 
and  a  relative  of  the  ist  Lord  Glive,  but  husband  and  wife  soon 
separated  by  mutual  consent.  Ih  1731  she  definitely  established 
her  reputation  as  a  comic  actress  and  singer  in  Charles  Coffey's 
farce-opera  adaptation,  The  Devil  to  Pay,  and  from  this  time 
she  was  always  a  popular  favourite.  She  acted  little  outside 
Drury  Lane,  where  in  1747  she  became*  one  of  the  original 
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members  of  Garrick's  company.  She  took  part,  however,  in  some 
of  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  whose  friend  she  was.  In  1 769,  having 
been  a  member  of  Garrick's  company  for  twenty-two  years,  she 
quitted  the  stage,  and  lived  for  sixteen  years  in  retirement  at 
a  villa  at  Twickenham,  which  had  been  given  her  some  time 
previously  by  her  friend  Horace  Walpole.  Mrs  Clive  had  small 
claim  to  good  looks,  but  as  an  actress  of  broad  comedy  she  was 
imreservedly  praised  by  Goldsmith,  Johnson  and  Garrick.  She 
had  a  quick  temper,  which  on  various  occasions  involved  her 
in  quarrels,  and  at  times  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  Garrick,  but 
her  private  life  remained  above  suspicion,  and  she  regularly 
supported  her  father  and  his  family.  She  died  at  Twickenham 
on  the  6th  of  December  1785.  Horace  Walpole  placed  in  his 
garden  an  urn  to  her  memory,  bearing  an  inscription,  of  which 
the  last  two  lines  run: 


"  The  comic  muse  with  her  retired 
And  shed  a  tear  when  she  expired. 


»» 


See  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  Mrs  Catherine  Clive  (1888) ;  W.  R. 
Chetwood,  General  History  of  the  Stage  (1749);  Thomas  Davies, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  David  Garrick  (1784). 

CUVE,  ROBERT  CLIVE,  Baron  (1725-1774),  the  statesman 
and  general  who  founded  the  empire  of  British  India,  was  born  on 
the  29th  of  September  1725  at  Styche,  the  family  estate,  in  the 
parish  of  Moreton  Say,  Market  Drayton,  Shropshire.  We  learn 
from  himself,  in  his  second  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
i773»  that  as  the  estate  yielded  only  £500  a  year,  his  father 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law  also.  The  CUves,  or  Clyves, 
were  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  county  of  Shropshire, 
having  held  the  manor  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
One  Clive  was  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  imder  Henry 
VIII.;  another  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament;  Robert's 
father  for  many  years  represented  Montgomeryshire  in  parlia- 
ment. His  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  who 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  career,  was  a  daughter,  and  with 
her  sister  Lady  Sempill  co-heir,  of  Nathaniel  Gaskell  of  Man- 
chester. Robert  was  their  eldest  son.  With  his  five  sisters,  all  of 
whom  were  married  in  due  time,  he  ever  maintained  the  most 
affectionate  relations.     His  only  brother  survived  to  1825. 

Young  Clive  was  the  despair  of  his  teachers.  Sent  from  school 
to  school,  and  for  only  a  short  time  at  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
school,  which  then  as  now  had  a  high  reputation,  he  neglected  his 
books  for  perilous  adventures.  But  he  was  not  so  ignorant  as  his 
biographers  represent.  He  could  read  Horace  in  after  life ;  and 
he  must  have  laid  in  his  youth  the  foundation  of  that  clear  and 
vigorous  EngHsh  style  which  marked  all  his  despatches,  and 
made  Lord  Chatham  declare  of  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  was  the  most  eloquent  he  had  ever  heard. 
From  his  earliest  years,  however,  his  ambition  was  to  lead  his 
fellows;  but  he  never  sacrificed  honour,  as  the  word  was  then 
understood,  even  to  the  fear  of  death.  At  eighteen  he  was  sent 
out  to  Madras  as  a  "  factor ''  or  "  writer  "  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  detention  of  the  ship  in  Brazil  fot 
nine  months  enabled  him  to  acquire  the  Portuguese  language, 
which,  at  a  time  when  few  or  none  of  the  Company's  servants 
learned  the  vernaculars  of  India,  he  often  found  of  use.  For  the 
first  two  years  of  his  residence  he  was  miserable.  He  felt  keenly 
the  separation  from  home;  he  was  always  breaking  through  the 
restraints  imposed  on  young  "  writers  ";  and  he  was  rarely  out 
of  trouble  with  his  fellows,  with  one  of  whom  he  fought  a  duel. 
Thus  early,  too,  the  effect  of  the  climate  on  his  health  began  to 
show  itself  in  those  fits  of  depression  during  one  of  which  he 
afterwards  prematurely  ended  his  life.  The  story  is  told  of  him 
by  his  companions,  though  he  himself  never  spoke  of  it,  that  he 
twice  snapped  a  pistol  at  his  head  in  vain.  His  one  solace  was 
found  in  the  governor's  library,  where  he  sought  to  make  up  for 
past  carelessness  by  a  systematic  course  of  study.  He  was  just  of 
age,  when  in  1746  Madras  was  forced  to  capitulate  to  Labour- 
donnais  during  (he  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  The  breach 
of  that  c^itulation  by  Dupleix,  then  at  the  head  of  the  French 
settlements  in  India,  led  Clive,  with  others,  to  escape  from  the 
town  to  the  subordinate  Fort  St  David,  some  20  m.  to  the  south. 
There,  disgusted  with  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  purely  com- 


mercial duties  of  an  East  Indian  civilian,  as  they  then  were,  Clive 
obtained  an  ensign's  commission. 

At  this  time  India  was  ready  to  become  the  prize  of  the  first 
conqueror  who  to  the  dash  of  the  soldier  added  the  skill  of 
the  administrator.  For  the  forty  years  since  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Aurangzeb,  the  power  of  the  Great  Mogul  had  gradually 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  provincial  viceroys  or  suhadhars. 
The  three  greatest  of  these  were  the  nawab  of  the  Deccan,  or 
south  and  central  India,  who  ruled  from  Hyderabad,  the  nawab 
of  Bengal,  whose  capital  was  Murshidabad,  and  the  nawab  or 
wazir  of  Oudh.  The  prize  lay  between  Dupleix,  who  had  the 
genius  of  an  administrator,  or  rather  intriguer,  but  was  no 
soldier,  and  Clive,  the  first  of  a  century's  brilliant  succession  of 
those ''  soldier-poUticals,"  as  they  are  caUed  in  the  East,  to  whom 
Great  Britain  owes  the  conquest  and  consolidation  of  its  greatest 
dependency.  Clive  successively  established  British  ascendancy 
against  French  influence  in  the  three  great  provinces  under  these 
nawabs.  But  his  merit  lies  especially  in  the  ability  and  foresight 
with  which  he  seciured  for  his  country,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
natives,  the  richest  of  the  three,  Bengal.  First,  as  to  Madras  and 
the  Deccan,  Clive  had  hardly  been  able  to  commend  himself  to 
Major  Stringer  LawrenGe,the  commander  of  the  British  troops,  by 
his  courage  and  skill  in  several  small  engagements,  when  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  forced  him  to  return  to  his  civil 
duties  for  a  short  time.  An  attack  of  the  malady  which  so 
severely  affected  his  spirits  led  him  to  visit  Bengal,  where  he  was 
soon  to  distinguish  himself.  On  his  return  he  found  a  contest 
going  on  between  two  sets  of  rival  claimants  for  the  position  of 
viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  and  for  that  of  nawab  of  the  Camatic,  the 
greatest  of  the  subordinate  states  under  the  Deccan.  Dupleix, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  pretenders  to  power  in  both  places,  was 
carrying  all  before  him.  The  British  had  been  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  large  force  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  and  by  the 
return  home,  on  leave,  of  Major  Lawrence.  But  that  officer  had 
appointed  Clive  commissary  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  with 
provisions,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  More  than  one  disaster  had 
taken  place  on  a  small  scale,  when  Clive  drew  up  a  plan  for 
dividing  the  enemy's  forces,  and  offered  to  carry  it  out  himself. 
The  pretender,  Chanda  Sahib,  had  been  made  nawab  of  the 
Camatic  with  Dupleix's  assistance,  while  the  British  had  taken 
up  the  cause  of  the  more  legitimate  successor,  Mahommed  Ali. 
Chanda  Sahib  had  left  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Camatic,  to 
reduce  Trichinopoly,  then  held  by  a  weak  English  battalion. 
Clive  offered  to  attack  Arcot  in  order  to  force  Chanda  Sahib  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly.  But  Madras  and  Fort  St  David 
could  supply  him  with  only  200  Europeans  and  300  sepoys.  Of 
the  eight  officers  who  led  them,  four  were  civilians  like  Clive 
himself,  and  six  had  never  been  in  action.  His  force  had  but 
three  field-pieces.  The  circumstances  that  Clive,  at  the  head  of 
this  handful,  had  been  seen  marching  during  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  frightened  the  enemy  into  evacuating  the  fort, 
which  the  British  at  once  began  to  strengthen  against  a  siege. 
Clive  treated  the  great  population  of  the  dty  with  so  much 
consideration  that  they  helped  him,  not  only  to  fortify  his  position, 
but  to  make  successfid  saUies  against  the  enemy.  As  the  days 
passed  on,  Chanda  Sahib  sent  a  large  army  under  his  son  and  his 
French  supporters,  who  entered  Arcot  and  closely  besieged  Clive 
in  the  citadel. 

Macaulay  gives  the  following  brilliant  account  of  the  siege: — 

"  Raja  Sahib  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort,  which  seemed  quite 
incapable  of  sustaining  a  siege.  The  walls  were  ruinous,  the  ditches 
dry,  the  ramparts  too  narrow  to  admit  the  guns,  and  the  battle- 
ments too  low  to  protect  the  soldiers.  The  little  garrison  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  casualties.  It  now  consisted  of  120  Europeans 
and  200  sepoys.  Only  four  officers  were  left,  the  stock  of  provisions 
was  scanty,  and  the  commander  who  had  to  conduct  the  defence 
under  circumstances  so  discouraging  was  a  young  man  of  five  and 
twenty,  who  had  been  bred  as  a  book-keeper.  During  fifty  days  the 
siege  went  on,  and  the  young  captain  maintained  the  defence  with 
a  firmness,  vigilance  and  ability  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  oldest  marshal  in  Europe.  The  breach,  however,  increased  day 
by  day.  Under  such  circumstances,  any  troops  so  scantily  provided 
with  officers  might  have  been  expecteci  to  show  signs  of  insubor- 
dination ;  and  the  danger  was  peculiarly  great  in  a  force  composed  of 
men  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  extraction,  colour,  language. 
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maimers  and  religion.  But  the  devotion  of  the  little  band  to  its 
chief  surpassed  anything  that  is  related  of  the  Tenth  Legion  of 
Caesar,  or  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  The  sepoys  came  to  Clive, 
not  to  complain  of  their  scanty  fare,  but  to  propose  that  all  the  grain 
should  be  given  to  the  Europeans,  \^o  required  more  nourishment 
than  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  thin  gruel,  they  said,  which  was 
strained  away  from  the  rice  would  suffice  for  themselves.  History 
contains  no  more  touching  instance  of  military  fidelity,  or  of  the 
influence  of  a  commanding  mind.  An  attempt  made  by  the  governor 
<^  Madras  to  relieve  the  place  had  failed ;  but  there  was  hope  from 
another  quarter.  A  body  of  3000  Mahrattas,  half  soldiers,  half 
robbers,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  named  Murari  Rao  had  been 
hired  to  assist  Mahommed  Ali;  but  thinking  the  French  power 
irresistible,  and  the  triumph  of  Chanda  Sahio  certain,  they  had 
hitherto  remained  inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic.  The 
fame  of  the  defence  of  Arcot  roused  them  from  their  torpor ;  Murari 
Rao  declared  that  he  had  never  before  believed  that  Englishmen 
could  fight,  but  that  he  would  willingly  help  them  since  he  saw  that 
they  had  spirit  to  help  themselves.  Raja  Sahib  learned  that  the 
Maiirattas  were  in  motion,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  ex- 
pectitious.  He  first  tried  negotiations — he  ofiFered  laive  bribes  to 
Clive,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn ;  he  vowed  that  if  his  proposals 
were  not  accepted,  he  would  instantly  storm  the  fort,  and  put  every 
man  in  it  to  the  sword.  Clive  told  him,  in  reply,  with  characteristic 
haughtiness,  that  his  father  was  a  usurper,  that  his  army  was  a  rabUe, 
and  that  he  would  do  well  to  think  twice  before  he  sent  such  pc^troons 
into  a  breach  defended  by  English  soldiers.  Raja  Sahib  determined 
to  storm  the  fort.  The  aay  was  well  suited  to  a  bold  military  enter- 
prise. It  was  the  great  Mahommedan  festival,  the  Muharram,  which 
18  sacred  to  the  memory  of  H  usain,  the  son  of  Ali.  Clive  had  received 
secret  intelligence  of  the  design,  had  made  his  arrangements,  and, 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  had  thrown  himself  on  his  bed.  He  was 
awakened  by  the  alarm,  and  was  instantly  at  his  post.  The  enemy 
,  advanced,  ariving  before  them  elephants  whose  foreheads  were 
armed  with  iron  plates.  It  was  expjected  that  the  gates  would  yield 
to  the  shock  of  these  living  battering-rams.  But  the  huge  beasts 
no  sooner  felt  the  English  musket  balls  than  they  turned  round  and 
rushed  furiously  away,  trampling  on  the  multitude  which  had  urged 
them  forward.  A  raft  was  launched  on  the  water  which  filled  one 
part  of  the  ditch.  Clive  perceiving  that  his  gunners  at  that  jjost 
did  not  understand  their  business,  took  the  management  of  a  piece 
of  artillery  himself,  and  cleared  the  raft  in  a  few  minutes.  Where 
the  moat  was  dry,  the  assailants  mounted  with  great  boldness;  but 
they  were  received  with  a  fire  so  heavy  and  so  well  directed,  that  it 
soon  quelled  the  courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of  intoxication. 
The  rear  ranks  of  the  English  kept  the  front  ranks  supplied  with  a 
constant  succession  of  loaded  muskets,  and  every  shot  told  on  the 
living  mass  below.  The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour;  400  of  the 
assailants  fell ;  the  garrison  lost  only  five  or  six  men.  The  besieged 
passed  an  anxious  night,  looking  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  But 
when  day  broke,  the  enemy  were  no  more  to  be  seen.  They  had 
retired,  leaving  to  the  English  several  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition." 

In  India,  we  might  say  in  all  history,  there  is  no  parallel  to 
this  exploit  of  1751  till  we  come  to  the  siege  of  Lucknow  in  1857. 
Clive,  now  reinforced,  followed  up  his  advantage,  and  Major 
Lawrence  returned  in  time  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 
In  1754  the  first  of  the  Carnatic  treaties  was  made  provisionally, 
between  T.  Saunders,  the  Company's  resident  at  Madcas,  and 
M.  Godeheu,  the  French  conmiander,  in  which  the  English 
proteg6,  Mahommed  Ali,  was  virtually  recognized  as  nawab,  and 
both  nations  agreed  to  equalize  their  possessions.  When  war 
again  broke  out  in  1 7  56,  and  the  French,  during  Clive's  absence  in 
Bengal,  obtained  successes  in  the  northern  districts,  his  efforts 
helped  to  drive  them  from  their  settlements.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763  formally  confirmed  Mahommed  Ali  in  the  position 
which  Clive  had  won  for  him.  Two  years  after,  the  Madf as  work 
of  Clive  was  completed  by  a  firman  from  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 
recognizing  the  British  possessions  in  southern  India. 

The  aege  of  Arcot  at  once  gave  Clive  a  European  reputation. 
Pitt  pronounced  the  youth  of  twenty-seven  who  had  done  such 
deeds  a  "  heaven-born  general,"  thus  endorsing  the  generous 
appreciation  of  his  early  commander,  Major  Lawrence.  When 
the  court  of  directors  voted  him  a  sword  worth  £700,  he  refused 
to  receive  it  unless  Lawrence  was  similarly  honoured.  He  left 
Madras  for  home,  after  ten  years*  absence,  early  in  1753,  but 
not  before  manying  Miss  Margaret  Maskel3me,  the  sister  of  a 
friend,  and  of  one  who  was  afterwards  well  known  as  astronomer 
royal.  All  his  correspondence  proves  him  to  have  been  a  good 
husband  and  father,  at  a  time  when  society  was  far  from  pure, 
and  scandal  made  havoc  of  the  highest  reputations.  In  after 
days,  when  Clive's  uprightness  and  stem  reform  of  the  Company's 


civil  and  military  services  made  him  many  enenues,  a  biography 
of  him  appeared  under  the  assumed  name  oi  Ckatles  CamacioUy 
Gent.  All  the  evidence  is  against-the  probability  of  itascandalous 
stories  being  true.  Clive  as  a  young  man  occasionally  indtilged 
in  loose  or  free  talk  among  intimate  friends,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  has  been  proved  to  his  detriment.  After  he  had  been 
two  years  at  home  the  state  of  affairs  in  India  made  the  directors 
anxious  for  his  return.  He  was  sent  out,  in  1756,  as  governor 
of  Fort  St  David,  with  the  reversion  of  the  government  of 
Madras,  and  he  received  the  commissioii  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  king's  army.  He  took  Bombay  on  his  way,  and  there 
commanded  the  land  force  which  captured  Gheria,  the  stronghold 
of  the  Mahratta  pirate,  Angria.  In  the  distribution  of  prize 
money  which  followed  this  expedition  he  showed  no  little  self- 
denial.  He  took  his  seat  as  governor  of  Fort  St  David  on  the 
day  on  which  the  nawab  of  Bengal  captured  Calcutta,  and 
thither  the  Madras  government  at  once  seat  him,  with  admiral 
Watson.    He  entered  on  the  second  period  of  hi8.aii;ptf. 

Since,  in  August  1690,  Job  Charnock  had  landed:at/the  village 
of  Sutanati  with  a  guard  of  one  officer  and  30  men,  the  infant 
capital  of  Calcutta  had  become  a  rich  centre  of  trade.  The 
successive  nawabs  or  viceroys  of  Bengal  had  been  friendly  to  it, 
tin,  in  1 7  56,  Suraj-ud'Dowlah  succeeded  his  uncle  at  Murshidabad. 
His  predecessor's  financial  nunister  had  fied  to  Calcutta  to  escape 
the  extortion  of  the  new  nawab,  and  the  English  governor 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  refugee.  Enragtd  at  this,  Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah  captured  the  old  fort  of  Calcutta  on  the  20th  of  June,, 
and  plundered  it  of  more  than  two  millions  sterling.  Many  of 
the  English  fled  to  ships  and  dropped  down  the  river.  The  146 
who  remained  were  forced  into  *^  the  Black  Hole  "  in  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  sultriest  period  of  the  year.  Only  23  came  out  alive. 
The  fleet  was  as  strong,  for  those  days,  as  the  land  forCe  was 
weak.  Disembarking  his  troops  some  nules  below  the  city, 
Clive  marched  through  the  jxmgles,  where  he  lost  his  way  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  his  guides,  but  soon  invested  Fort  WiUiam, 
while  the  fire  of  the  ships  reduced  it,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1757. 
On  the  4th  of  February  he  defeated  the  whole  army  of  the  nawab, 
which  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  just  beyond  what  is  now 
the  most  northerly  suburb  of  Calcutta.  The  nawab  hastened 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  tmder  which  favourable  terms  were  con- 
ceded to  the  Company's  trade,  the  factories  and  plundered 
property  were  restored,  and  an  English  mint  was  established. 
In  the  accompanying  agreement,  of^sive  and  defensive,  Clive 
appears  under  the  name  by  which  he  was  always  known  to  the 
natives  of  India,  Sabut  Jung,  or  ^'  the  daring  in  war."  The  hero 
of  Arcot  had,  at  Angria's  stronghold,  and  now  again  under  the 
walls  of  Calcutta,  established  his  reputation  as  the  first  captain 
of  the  time.  With  600  British  soldiers,  800  sepoys,  7  field-pieces 
and  500  sailors'to  draw  them,  he  had  routed  a  force  ojf  34,000  men 
with  40  i»eces  of  heavy  cannon,  50  elephants,  and  a  camp  that 
extended  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length.  His  awn  account,  in  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gives  a  modest  but  vivid 
description  of  the  battle,  the  importance  of  which  has  been 
overshadowed  by  Plassey.  In  spite  of  his  double  defeat  and  the 
treaty  which  followed  it,  the  madness  of  the  nawab  burst  forth 
again.  As  England  and  France  were  once  more  at  war,  Clive 
sent  the  fleet  up  the  river  against  Chandemagore,  while  he 
besieged  it  by  land.  After  consenting  to  the  siege,  the  nawab 
sought  to  assist  the  French,  but  in  vain.  The  capture  of  their 
principal  settlement  in  India,  next  to  Pondicherry,  which  had 
fallen  in  the  previous  war,  gave  the  combined  forces  prize  to 
the  value  of  £130,000.  The  rule  of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  became 
as  intolerable  to  his  own  people  as  to  the  British.  They  formed 
a  confederacy  to  depose  him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Jafar 
Ali  Khan,  his  commander-in-chief.  Associating  with  himself 
Admiral  Watson,  Governor  Drake  and  Mr  Watts,  Chve  made 
a  treaty  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  office  of  viceroy  of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  to  Jafar,  who  was  to  pay  a  million 
sterling  to  the  Company  for  its  losses  in  Calcutta  and  the  cost 
of  its  troops,  half  a  million  to  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
£200,000  to  the  native  inhabitants,  and  £70^000  to  its  Armenian 
merchants.    Up  to  this  point  all  is  clear.    Suraj*ud-Dowlah  waa 
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hopeless  as  a  ruler.  His  relations  alike  to  his  master,  the  merely 
titular  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  to  the  people  left  the  province  open 
to  the  strongest.  After  "  the  Black  Hole,"  the  battle  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  treachery  at  Chandemagore  in  spite  of  the  treaty  which 
followed  that  battle,  the  East  India  Company  could  treat  the 
nawab  only  as  an  enemy.  Clive,  it  is  true,  might  have  disregarded 
all  native  intrigue,  marched  on  Murshidabad,  and  at  once  held 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges  in  the  Company's  name.  But  the  time 
was  not  ripe  for  this,  and  the  consequences,  with  so  small  a 
force,  might  have  been  fatal.  The  idea  of  acting  directly  as 
rulers,  or  save  under  native  charters  and  names,  was  not  developed 
by  events  for  half  a  century.  The  political  morality  of  the  time 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  Company 
in  India,  led  Clive  not  only  to  meet  the  dishonesty  of  his  native 
associate  by  equal  dishonesty,  but  to  justify  his  conduct  by  the 
declaration,  years  after,  in  parliament,  that  he  would  do  the 
same  again.  It  became  necessary  to  employ  the  richest  Bengali 
trader,  Omlchund,  as  an  agent  between  Jafar  Ali  and  the  British 
officials.  Master  of  the  secret  of  the  confederacy  against  Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah,  the  Bengali  threatened  to  betray  it  unless  he  was 
guaranteed,  in  the  treaty  itself,  £300,000.  To  dupe  the  villain, 
who  was  really  paid  by  both  sides,  a  second,  or  fictitious  treaty, 
was  shown  him  with  a  clause  to  this  effect.  This  Admiral 
Watson  refused  to  sign;  "  but,"  Clive  deponed  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance,  he  gave  the 
gentleman  who  carried  it  leave  to  sign  his  name  upon  it;  his 
lordship  never  made  any  secret  of  it;  he  thinks  it  warrantable 
in  such  a  case,  and  would  do  it  again  a  hundred  times;  he  had 
no  interested  motive  in  doing  it,  and  did  it  with  a  design  of 
disappointing  the  expectations  of  a  rapacious  man."  Such  is 
Clive's  own  defence  of  the  one  act  which,  in  a  long  career  of 
abounding  temptations,  was  of  questionable  honesty. 

The  whole  hot  season  of  1757  was  spent  in  these  negotiations, 
till  the  middle  of  June,  when  Clive  began  his  march  from  Chander- 
nagore,  the  British  in  boats,  and  the  sepoys  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hu^.  That  river  above  Calcutta  is,  during  the  rainy 
season,  fed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Ganges  to  the  north  through 
three  streams,  which  in  the  hot  months  are  nearly  dry.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhagirathi,  the  most  westerly  of  these,  100  m. 
above  Chandemagore,  stands  Murshidabad,  the  cafHtal  of  the 
Mogul  viceroys  of  Bengal,  and  then  so  vast  that  Clive  compared 
it  to  the  London  of  his  day.  Some  miles  farther  down  is  the  field 
of  Plassey,  then  an  extensive  grove  of  mango  trees,  of  which 
enough  yet  remains,  in  spite  of  the  changing  course  of  the  stream, 
to  enable  the  visitor  to  realize  the  scene.  On  the  21st  of  Jime 
Clive  arrived  on  the  bank  opposite  Plassey,  in  the  midst  of  that 
outburst  of  rain  which  ushers  in  the  south<west  monsoon  of  India. 
His  whole  army  amounted  to  iioo  Europeans  and  2100  native 
troops,  with  9  field-pieces.  The  nawab  had  drawn  up  18,000 
horse,  50,000  foot  and  53  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  served  by 
French  artillerymen.  For  once  in  his  career  Clive  hesitated,  and 
called  a  council  of  sixteen  officers  to  decide,  as  he  put  it, ''  whether 
in  onr  present  situation,  without  assistance,  and  on  our  own 
bottom,  it  would  be  prudent  to  attack  the  nawab,  or  whether 
we  should  wait  till  joined  by  some  country  power?"  Clive 
himself  headed  the  nine  who  voted  for  delay;  Major  (afterwards 
Sit)  Eyre  Coote  led  the  seven  who  counselled  immediate  attack. 
But,  either  because  his  daring  asserted  itself,  or  because,  also, 
of  a  letter  that  he  received  from  Jafar  Ali,  as  has  been  said,  Clive 
was  the  first  to  change  his  mind  and  to  communicate  with  Major 
Eyre  Coote.  One  tradidon,  followed  by  Macaulay,  represents 
him  as  spending  an  hour  in  thought  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees,  while  he  resolved  the  issues  of  what  was  to  prove  one  of 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Another,  turned  into  verse  by 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  pictures  his  resolution  as  the  result  of  a  dream. 
However  that  may  be,  he  did  well  as  a  soldier  to  trust  to  the  dash 
and  even  rashness  that  had  gained  Arcot  and  triumphed  at  Cal* 
cutta,  and  as  a  statesman,  since  retreat,  or  even  delay,  would 
have  put  back  the  civilization  of  India  for  years.  When,  after 
the  heavy  rain,  the  sun  rose  brightly  on  the  22nd,  the  3200  men 
and  the  9  guns  crossed  the  river  and  took  possession  of  the 
grove  and  its  tanks  of  water,  while  Clive  established  his  head> 


quarters  in  a  hunting  lodge!  On  the  23rd  the  engagement  took 
place  and  lasted  the  whole  day.  Except  the  40  Frenchmen  and 
the  gims  which  they  worked,  the  enemy  did  little  to  reply  to  the 
British  cannonade  which,  with  the  39th  Regiment,  scattered 
the  host,  inflicting  on  it  a  loss  of  500  men.  Clive  restrained  the 
ardour  of  Major  Kilpatrick,  for  he  trusted  to  Jafar  Ali*8  abstin- 
ence, if  not  desertion  to  his  ranks,  and  knew  the  importance  of 
sparing  his  own  small  force.  He  lost  hardly  a  white  soldier;  in 
all  22  sepoys  were  killed  and  50  wounded.  His  own  account, 
written  a  month  after  the  battle  to  the  secret  committee  of  the 
court  of  directors,  is  not  less  unafiected  than  that  in  which  he 
had  announced  the  defeat  of  the  nawab  at  Calcutta.  Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah  fled  from  the  field  on  a  camel,  secured  what  wealth  he 
could,  and  came  to  an  un  timely  end.  Clive  entered  Murshidabad , 
and  established  Jafar  Ali  in  the  position  which  his  descendants 
have  ever  since  enjoyed,  as  pensioners,  but  have  not  infrequently 
abused.  When  taken  through  the  treasury,  amid  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling's  worth  of  rupees,  gold  and  silver  plate,  Jewels  and 
rich  goods,  and  besought  to  ask  what  he  would,  Clive  was  content 
with  £160,000,  while  half  a  million  was  distributed  among  the 
army  and  navy,  both  in  addition  to  gifts  of  £24,000  to  each 
member  of  the  Company's  committee,  and  besides  the  public 
compensation  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty.  It  was  to  this  occasion 
that  he  referred  in  his  defence  before  the  House  of  Commons^ 
when  he  declared  that  he  marvelled  at  his  moderation.  He 
sought  rather  to  increase  the  shares  of  the  fleet  and  the  troops 
at  his  own  expense,  as  he  had  done  at  Gheria,  and  did  more 
than  once  afterwards,  with  prize  of  war.  What  he  did  take  from 
the  grateful  nawab  for  himself  was  less  than  the  circumstances 
justified  from  an  Oriental  point  of  view,  was  far  less  than  was 
pressed  upon  him,  not  only  by  Jafar  Ali,  but  by  the  hundreds 
of  native  nobles  whose  gifts  Clive  steadily  refused,  and  was  openly 
acknowledged  from  the  first.  He  followed  a  usage  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Company,  although  the  fruitful  source  of  future  evils 
which  he  himself  was  again  sent  out  to  correct.  The  Company 
itself  acquired  a  revenue  of  £100,000  a  year,  and  a  contribution 
towards  its  losses  and  military  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  Such  was  Jafar  AU's  gratitude  to  Clive  that  he  after- 
wards presented  him  with  the  quit-rent  of  the  Company's  lands 
in  and  around  Calcutta,  amounting  to  an  annuity  of  £27,000 
for  life,  and  left  him  by  will  the  sum  of  £70,000,  which  Clive 
devoted  to  the  army. 

While  busy  with  the  civil  administration,  the  conqueror  of 
Plassey  continued  to  follow  up  his  military  success.  He  sent 
Major  Coote  in  pursuit  of  the  French  almost  as  far  as  Benares. 
He  despatched  Colonel  Forde  to  Vizagapatam  and  the  northern 
districts  of  Madras,  where  that  officer  gained  the  battie  of 
Condore,  pronounced  by  Broome  ^^  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
actions  on  military  record."  He  came  into  direct  contact,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  Great  Mogul  himself,  an  event  which 
resulted  in  the  most  important  consequences  during  the  third 
period  of  his  career.  Shah  Alam,  when  skahzada,  or  heir-apparent,, 
quarrelled  with  his  father  Alam  Gir  II.,  the  emperor,  and 
united  with  the  viceroys  of  Oudh  and  Allahabad  for  the  con- 
quest of  Bengal.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Patna,  which  he  besieged 
with  40,000  men.  Jafar  Ali,  in  terror,  sent  his  son  to  its  relief, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  Clive.  Major  Caillaud  defeated  the 
prince's  army  and  dispersed  it.  Finally,  at  this  period,  Clive 
repelled  the  aggression  of  the  Dutch,  and  avenged  the  massacre 
of  Amboyna,  on  that  occasion  when  he  wrote  his  famous  letter, 
"  Dear  Forde,  fight  them  immediately;  I  will  send  you  the  order 
of  coimcil  to-morrow."  Meanwhile  he  never  ceased  to  improve 
the  organization  and  drill  of  the  seix>y  army,  after  a  European 
model,  and  enlisted  into  it  many  Mahommedans  of  fine  physique 
from  upper  India.  He  refortified  Calcutta.  In  1760,  after  four 
years  of  labour  so  incessant  and  results  so  glorious,  his  health 
gave  way  and  he  returned  to  England.  "  It  appeared,"  wrote  a 
contemporary  on  the  spot,  ^^  as  if  the  soul  was  departing  from 
the  government  of  Bengal."  He  had  been  formally  made 
governor  of  Bengal  by  the  court  of  directors  at  a  time  when  his 
nominal  superiors  in  Madras  sought  to  recall  him  to  their  help 
there.    But  he  had  discerned  the  importance  of  the  province 
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^en  during  his  first  visit  to  its  rich  delta,  mighty  rivers  and 
teeming  population.  It  should  be  noticed,  also,  that  he  had 
the  kingly  gift  of  selecting  the  ablest  subordinates,  for  even  thus 
early  he  had  discovered  the  ability  of  young  Warren  Hastings, 
destined  to  be  his  great  successor,  and,  a  year  after  Plassey,  made 
him  resident  at  the  nawab's  court. 

In  1760,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Clive  returned  to  England 
with  a  fortune  of  at  least  £300,000  and  the  quit-rent  of  £27,000 
a  year,  after  caring  for  the  comfort  of  his  parents  and  sisters, 
and  giving  Major  Lawrence,  his  old  commanding  officer,  who  had 
early  encouraged  his  military  genius,  £500  a  year.  The  money 
had  been  honourably  and  publicly  acquired,  with  the  approval 
qI  the  Company.  The  amount  might  have  been  four  times  what 
it  was  had  Clive  been  either  greedy  after  wealth  or  ungenerous 
to  the  colleagues  and  the  troops  whom  he  led  to  victory.  In  the 
five  years  of  his  conquests  and  administration  in  Bengal,  the 
young  man  had  crowded  together  a  succession  of  exploits  which 
led  Lord  Macaulay,  in  what  that  historian  termed  his  "  flashy  " 
essay  on  the  subject,  to  compare  him  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
But  there  was  this  difference  in  Clive's  favour,  due  not  more 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  than  to  the  object  of  his  policy — 
he  gave  peace,  security,  prosperity  and  such  liberty  as  the  case 
allowed  of  to  a  people  now  reckoned  at  nearly  three  hundred 
millions,  who  had  for  centuries  been  the  prey  of  oppression, 
while  Napoleon's  career  of  conquest  was  inspiredonly  by  personal 
ambition,  and  the  absolutism  he  established  vanished  with  his 
fall.  During  the  three  years  that  Clive  remained  in  England  he 
sought  a  political  position,  chiefly  that  he  might  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  India,  which  he  had  left  fidl  of  promise.  He 
had  been  well  received  at  court,  had  been  made  Baron  Clive  of 
Plassey,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  had  bought  estates,  and  had 
got  not  only  himself,  but  his  friends  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  df ter  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Then  it  was  that  he  set 
himself  to  reform  the  home  system  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  began  a  bitter  warfare  with  Mr  Sulivan,  chairman  of  the 
court  of  directors,  whom  in  the  end  he  defeated.  In  this  he 
was  aided  by  th^  news  of  reverses  in  Bengal.  Vansittart,  his 
successes,  having  no  great  influence  over  Jafar  AM  Khan,  had 
put  Kasim  Ali  Khan,  the  son-in-law,  in  his  place  in  consideration 
of  certain  payments  to  the  English  officials.  After  a  brief  tenure 
Kasim  Ali  had  fled,  had  ordered  Walter  Reinhardt  (known  to  the 
Mahommedans  as  Sumru),  a  Swiss  mercenary  of  his,  to  butcher 
the  garrison  of  150  English  at  Patna,  and  had  disappeared  under 
the  protection  of  his  brother  viceroy  of  Oudh.  The  whc^e 
Company's  service,  civil  and  military,  had  become  demoralized 
by  gifts,  and  by  the  monopoly  of  the  inland  as  well  as  export 
trade,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  natives  were  pauperized,  and 
the  Company  was  plundered  of  the  revenues  which  Clive  had 
acquired  for  them.  The  court  of  proprietors,  accordingly,  who 
elected  the  directors,  forced  them,  in  spite  of  Sulivan,  to  hurry 
out  Lord  Clive  to  Bengal  with  the  double  powers  of  governor  and 
commander-in-chief. 

What  he  had  done  for  Madras,  what  he  had  accomplished 
for  Bengal  proper,  and  what  he  had  effected  in  reforming  the 
Company  itself,  he  was  now  to  complete  in  less  than  two  years, 
in  this  the  third  period  of  his  career,  by  putting  his  country 
politically  in  the  place  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  and  preventing 
for  ever  the  possibility  of  the  corruption  to  which  the  British 
in  India  had  been  driven  by  an  evil  system.  On  the  3rd  of  May 
1765  he  landed  at  Calcutta  to  learn  that  Jafar  Ali  Khan  had 
died,  leaving  him  personally  £70,000,  and  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son,  though  not  before  the  government  had  been  further 
detiooralized  by  taking  £100,000  as  a  gift  from  the  new  nawab; 
while  Kasim  Ali  had  induced  not  only  the  viceroy  of  Oudh, 
but  the  emperor  of  Delhi  himself,  to  invade  Behar.  After  the 
first  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army,  which  was  suppressed  by 
blowing  the  sepoy  ringleader  from  a  gun.  Major  Munro,  ^*  the 
Napier  of  those  times,"  scattered  the  united  armies  on  the  hard- 
fought  field  of  Buxar.  The  emperor,  Shah  Alam,  detached 
himself  from  the  league,  while  the  Oudh  viceroy  threw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  British.  Clive  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
-  repeating  in  Hindustan,  or  Upper  India,  what  he  had  accom- 


plished for  the  good  of  Bengal*  He  might  have  secured  what  are 
now  called  the  United  Provinces,  and  have  rendered  unnecessary 
the  campaigns  of  Wellesley  and  Lake.  But  he  had  other  work 
in  the  consolidation  of  rich  Bengal  itself,  making  it  a  basefrom 
which  the  mighty  fabric  of  British  India  could  afterwards 
steadily  and  proportionally  grow.  Hence  he  retxuned  to  the 
Oudh  viceroy  all  his  territory  save  the  provinces  of  Allahabad 
and  Kora,  which  he  made  over  to  the  weak  emperor.  But  from 
that  emperor  he  secured  the  most  important  document  in  the 
whole  of  British  history  in  India  up  to  that  time,  which  appears 
in  the  records  as  ^'  firmaimd  from  the  King  Shah  Aalum,  granting 
the  dewany  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa  to  the  Company, 
1765."  The  date  was  the  12th  of  August,  the  place  Benares, 
the  throne  an  English  dining-table  covered  with  embroidered 
cloth  and  surmounted  by  a  chair  in  Clive's  tent.  It  isall  pictured 
by  a  Mahommedan  contemporary,  who  indignantly  exclaims 
that  so  great  a  ^'  transaction  was  done  and  finished  in  less  time 
than  would  have  been  taken  up  in  the  sale  of  a  jackass."  By 
this  deed  the  Company  became  the  real  sovereign  nders  of  thirty 
millions  of  people,  3delding  a  revenue  of  four  millions  sterling. 
All  this  had  been  accomplished  by  Clive  in  the  few  brief  years 
since  he  had  avenged  '^  the  Black  Hole  "  of  Calcutta.  This  would 
be  a  small  matter,  or  might  even  be  a  cause  of  reproach, 
were  it  not  that  the  Company's  imdisputed  sovereignty  proved, 
after  a  sore  period  of  transition,  the  salvation  of  these  millions. 
The  lieutenant-governorship  of  Bengal  since  Clive's  time  has 
grown  so  large  and  prosperous  that  in  1905  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  divide  it  into  two  separate  provinces.  But  Clive,  though 
thus  moderate  and  even  generous  to  an  extent  which  called 
forth  the  astonishment  of  the  natives,  had  all  a  statesman's 
foresight.  On  the  same  date  he  obtained  not  only  an  imperial 
charter  for  the  Company's  possession  in  the  Camatic  also,  thus 
completing  the  work  he  began  at  Arcot,  but  a  third  firman  for 
the  highest  of  ali  the  lieutenancies  of  the  empire,  that  of  the 
Deccan  itself.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  secret 
committee  of  the  court  of  directors  to  the  Madras  goremment, 
dated  the  27th  of  April  1768.  Still  so  disproportionate  did  the 
British  force  seem,  not  only  to  the  number  and  strength  oi  the 
princes  and  people  of  India,  but  to  the  claims  and  ambition  of 
French,  Dutch  and  Danish  rivals,  that  Clive's  last  advice  to 
the  directors,  as  he  finally  left  India  in  1777,  was  this:  '*  We 
are  sensible  that,  since  the  acquisition  of  the  dewany,  the  power 
formerly  belonging  to  the  soubah  of  those  provinces  is  totally,  in 
fact,  vested  in  the  East  India  Company.  Nothing  remains 
to  him  but  the  name  and  shadow  of  authority.  This  name, 
however,  this  shadow,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  we  should 
seem  to  venerate."  On  a  wider  arena,  even  that  of  the  Great 
Mogul  himself,  the  shadow  was  kept  up  till  it  obliterated  itself 
in  the  massacre  of  English  people  in  the  Delhi  palace  in  1857; 
and  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed,  first,  direct  jruler  on  the 
ist  of  November  1858,  and  then  empress  of  India  on  the  ist  of 
January  1877. 

Having  thus  founded  the  empire  of  British  India,  Clive's 
painful  duty  was  to  create  a  pure  and  strong  administration, 
such  as  alone  would  justify  its  possession  by  foreigners.  The 
civil  service  was  de-orientalized  by  raising  the  miserable  salaries 
which  had  tempted  its  members  to  be  corrupt,  by  forbidding 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  from  natives,  and  by  exacting  covenants 
under  which  participation  in  the  inland  trade  was  stopped. 
Not  less  important  were  his  military  reforms.  With  his  usual 
tact  and  nerve  he  put  down  a  mutiny  of  the  English  officers^ 
who  chose  to  resent  the  veto  against  receiving  presents  and  the 
reduction  of  batta  at  a  time  when  two  Mahratta  armies  were 
marching  on  Bengal.  His  reorganization  of  the  army>  on  the 
lines  of  that  which  he  had  begun  after  Plassey,  and  which  was 
neglected  during  his  second  visit  to  England,  has  since  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  ablest  Indian  officers.  He  divided  the 
whole  into  three  brigades,  so  as  to  make  each  a  complete  force, 
in  itself  equal  to  any  single  native  army  that  could  be  brought 
against  it.  He  had  not  enough  British  artillerymen,  however', 
and  would  not  make  the  mistake  of  his  successors,  who  trained 
natives  to  work  the  guns,  which  were  turned  against  the  British 
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with  such  effect  in  1857.  It  is  sufficbnt  to  say  that  after  the 
Mutiny  the  government  returned  to  his  policy,  and  not  a  native 
gunner  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  army. 

Clive's  final  return  to  England,  a  poorer  man  than  he  went  out, 
in  spite  of  still  more  tremendous  temptations,  was  the  signal 
for  an  outburst  of  his  personal  enemies,  exceeded  only  by  that 
which  the  malice  of  Sir  Philip  Frauds  afterwards  excited  against 
Warren  Hastings.  Every  civilian  whose  illicit  gains  he  had 
cut  off,  every  officer  whose  omspiracy  he  had  foiled,  every 
proprietor  or  director,  like  Sulivan,  whose  selfish  schemes  he 
had  thwarted,  how  sought  their  opportimity.  He  had,  with 
consistent  generosity,  at  once  made  over  the  legacy  of  £70,000 
from  the  grateful  Jafar  Ali,  as  the  capital  of  what  has  since 
been  known  as  '^  the  Clive  Fimd,"  for  the  support  of  invalided 
European  soldiers,  as  well  as  ofiicers,  and  their  widows,  and 
the  Company  had  allowed  8  %  on  the  sum  for  an  object  which 
it  was  otherwise  boimd  to  meet.  General  John  Burgoyne,  of 
Saratoga  memory,  did  his  best  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  Lord  Clive  was  now  member  for  Shrewsbury,  to 
impeach  the  man  who  gave  his  country  an  empire,  and  the 
people  of  that  empire  peace  and  justice,  and  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  'without  blot  on  the  gift,  save  in  the  matter  of  Omichund. 
The  result,  after  the  brilliant  and  honourable  defences  of  his 
career  which  will  be  foimd  in  Almon's  Debates  for  1773,  was  a 
compromise  that  saved  England  this  time  from  the  dishonour 
which,  when  Warren  Hastings  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  put  it  in 
the  same  category  with  France  in  the  treatment  of  its  public 
benefactors  abroad.  On  a  division  the  House,  by  155  to  95, 
carried  the  motion  that  Lord  Clive  '^  did  obtain  and  possess 
himself  "  of  £234,000  diuing  his  first  administration  of  Bengal; 
but,  refusing  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  fact,  it  passed  unanim- 
ously the  second  motion,  at  five  in  the  morning,  ^'  that  Robert, 
Lord  Clive,  did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious 
services  to  his  country."  The  one  moral  question,  the  one 
questionable  transaction  in  all  that  brilliant  and  tempted  life — 
the  Omichund  treaty — ^was  not  touched. 

Only  one  who  can  personally  understand  what  Clive's  power 
and  services  had  been  will  rightly  realize  the  effect  on  him, 
though  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  the  discussions  through  which  he 
had  been  dragged.  In  the  greatest  of  his  speeches,  in  reply  to 
Lord  North,  he  said, — '^  My  situation,  sir,  has  not  been  an  easy 
one  for  these  twelve  montiis  past,  and  though  my  conscience 
could  never  accuse  me,  yet  I  felt  for  my  friends  who  were  involved 
in  the  same  censure  as  myself.  ...  I  have  been  examined  by  the 
select  committee  more  like  a  sheep-stealer  than  a  member  of  this 
House.''  Fully  accepting  that  statement,  and  believing  him  to 
have  been  purer  than  his  accusers  in  spite  of  temptations  un- 
known to  tfafem,  we  see  in  Clive's  end  the  result  merely  of  physical 
suffering,  of  chronic  disease  which  opium  failed  to  abate,  while  the 
woriy  and  chagrin  caused  by  his  enemies  gave  it  full  scope.  This 
great  man,  who  did  more  for  his  country  than  any  soldier  till 
Wellington,  and  more  for  the  people  and  princes  of  India  than 
any  statesman  in  history,  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  22nd  of 
November  1774  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

The  portrait  of  Clive,  by  Dance,  in  the  coimcil  chamber  of 
Government  House,  Calcutta,  faithfully  represents  him.  He  was 
slightly  above  middle-size,  with  a  countenance  rendered  heavy 
and  almost  sad  by  a  natursil  fohiess  above  the  eyes.  Reserved  to 
the  many,  he  was  beloved  by  his  own  family  and  friends.  His 
encouragement  of  scientific  tmdertakings  like  Major  James 
Rennell's  surveys,  and  of  philological  researches  like  Francis 
Gladwin's,  gained  him  to  two  honorary  distinctions  of  F.R.S. 
and  LL.D. 

His  son  and  successor  Edward  (17  54-1839)  was  created  earl  of 

Powis  iii  1S04,  his  wife  being  the  sister  and  heiress  of  George 

Herbert,  earl  of  Powis  (1755*1801).    He  is  thus  the  ancestor  of 

the  later  earls  of  Powis,  who  took  the  name  of  Herbert  instead  of 

that  of  Clive  in  1807. 

See  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Clive  ("  Builders  of  Great  Britain" 
series)  (1899);  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Lord  Clive  ("  English  Men  of  Action" 
series^  (1 890) ;  G.  B.  Malleson,  Lord  Clive  ("  Rulers  of  India  "  series) 
(1890);  F.  M.  Holmes,  Four  Heroes  of  India  (1892);  C.  Caraccioh, 
Life  of  Lord  Oioe  (1775). 


CLOACA,  the  Latin  term  given  to  the  sewers  laid  to  drain  tha, 
low  marshy  grounds  between  the  hills  of  Rome.  The  most 
important,  which  drained  the  forum,  is  known  as  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  dates  from  the  6th  century  B.C.  This  was  10  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  14  ft.  high,  and  was  vaulted  with  three  consecutive  rings  of 
voussoirs  in  stone,  the  floor  being  paved  with  polygonal  blocks- 
of  lava. 

CLOCK.  The  measurement  of  time  has  always  been  based  on 
the  revolution  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  the  period  of  the 
apparent  revolution  of  the  sun,  ue,  the  interval  between  two 
consecutive  crossings  of  a  meridian,  has  been  the  usual  standard 
for  a  day.  By  the  Egyptians  the  day  was  divided  into  24  hours  of i 
equal  length.  The  Greeks  adopted  a  different  system,  dividing 
the  day,  i,e.  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  into  12  hours, 
and  also  the  night.  Whence  it  followed  that  it  was  ouly  at  two 
periods  in  the  year  that  the  length  of  the  hours  during  the  day  and 
night  were  imiform  (see  Cai£Nda&).  In  consequence,  those  who 
adopted  the  Greek  system  were  obliged  to  furnish  their  water- 
clocks  (see  Clepsydra)  with  a  compensating  device  so  that  the 
equal  hours  measured  by  those  clocks  should  be  rendered  un- 
equal, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  The  hours  were 
divided  into  minutes  and  seconds,  a  system  derived  from  the 
sexagesimal  notation  which  prevailed  before  the  decimal  system 
was  finally  adopted.  Our  mode  of  computing  time,  and  our 
angular  measure,  are  the  only  relics  of  this  obsolete  system.. 

The  simplest  measure  of  time  is  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
roimd  its  axis,  which  so  far  as  we  know  is  uniform,  perfectly 
regular,  and  has  not  varied  in  speed  during  any  period  of  human 
observation.  The  time  of  such  a  revolution  is  called  a  sidereal 
day,  and  is  divided  into  hours,  minutes  and  seconds.  The  period 
of  rotation  of  the  earth  is  practially  measured  by  observations  of 
the  fixed  stars  (see  Time),  the  period  between  two  successive 
transits  of  the  same  star  across  a  meridian  constituting  the 
sidereal  day.  But  as  the  axis  of  the  earth  slowly  revolves  round  in 
a  cone,  whereby  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  jMrecession  of  the 
equinoxes  is  produced,  it  follows  that  the  astronomical  sidereal 
day  is  not  the  true  period  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis,  but 
varies  from  it  by  less  than  a  twenty  millionth  part,  a  fraction  so 
small  as  to  be  inappreciable.  But  the  civil  day  depends  not  on 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  the  stars,  but  on  its 
revolution  as  compared  with  the  position  of  the  sxm.  Therefore 
each  civil  day  is  on  the  average  longer  than  a  sidereal  one  by 
nearly  four  minutes,  or,  to  be  exact,  each  sidereal  day  is  to  an 
average  civil  day  as  '99727  to  i,  and  the  sidereal  hour,  minute 
and  second  are  also  shorter  in  like  proportion.  Hence  a  sidereal 
clock  has  a  shorter,  quicker-moving  pendulum  than  an  ordinary 
dock. 

Ordinary  civil  time  thus  depends  on  the  apparent  revolution  of 
the  sun  round  the  earth.  As,  however,  this  is  not  uniform,  it  is 
needful  for  practical  convenience  to  give  it  an  artificial  uniformity. 
For  this  purpose  an  imaginary  sun,  moving  round  the  earth  with 
the  average  velocity  of  the  real  sun,  and  called  the  "  mean  ''  sun, 
is  taken  as  the  measure  of  dvil  time.  The  day  is  divided  into  24 
hours,  each  hour  into  60  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
After  that  the  sexagesimal  division  system  is  abandoned,  and 
fractions  of  seconds  are  estimated  in  dedmals. 

A  dock  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels,  actuated  by  a  spring  or 
weight,  and  provided  with  a  governing  device  which  so  regulates 
the  speed  as  to  render  it  uniform.  It  also  has  a  mechanism  by 
which  it  strikes  the  hours  on  a  bell  or  gong  (q).  Fr.  clochey  Ger. 
GlockCy  a  bell;  Dutch  klok,  bell,  dock),  whereas,  strictly,  a 
timepiece  does  not  strike,  but  simply  shows  the  time. 

The  earliest  clocks  seem  to  have  come  into  use  in  Europe 
during  the  13  th  century.  For  although  there  is  evidence  that 
they  may  have  been  invented  some  centuries  sooner,  yet  until 
that  date  they  were  probably  only  cmiosities.  The  first  form  they 
took  was  that  of  the  balance  dock,  the  invention  of  which  is 
ascribed,  but  on  very  insuffident  grounds,  to  Pope  Silvester  II.  in 
A.D.  996.  A  dock  was  put  up  in  a  former  dock  tower  at  West- 
minster with  some  great  bells  in  1288,  out  of  a  fine  imposed  on  a 
chief- justice  who  had  offended  the  government,  and  the  motto 
DisciU  jusHttamf  tnonUi,  inscribed  upon  it.    The  bells  were  sold. 
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or  rather,  it  is  said,  gambled  away,  by  Henty  VIII.  In  1392  a 
citx^  Id  Canterbury  cathedral  is  mentioned  as  costing  £30,  and 
another  at  St  Albans,  by  R.  Wallingford,  the  abbot  in  1536,  is 
said  to  have  been  such  as  there  was  not  in  all  Europe,  showing 
various  astronomical  phenomena.  A  description  of  one  in  Dover 
Castle  with  the  date  1348  on  it  was  published  by  Admiral 
W.  H.  Smyth  (1788-1865)  in  1851,  and  the  clock  itself 
exhibited  going,  in  the  Scientific  Exhibition  of  1876.  A  very 
similar  one,  made  by  Heniy  de  Vick  for  the  French  king 
Charles  V.  in  1379  was  much  like  the  common  clocks  of  the  i8th 
century,  except  that  it  had  a  vibrating  balance  instead  of 
pendulum.  Tbe  works  of  one  of  these  old  clocks  still  exist  in 
going  condition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  came  from 
Wells  cathedral,  having  previously  been  at  Glastonbury  abbey. 
These  old  docks  had  what  is  called  a  verge  escapement,  and 
a  balance.  The  train  of  wheels  ended  with  a  crown  wheel,  that 
is,  a  wheel  serrated  with  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw,  placed  parallel 
with  its  axis  (fig.  i).  These  teeth,  D,  engaged  with  pallets 
CB,  CA,  mounted  on  a  verge  or  staff  placed  parallel  to  the  face 
of  the  crown  wheel.  As  the  crown  wheel  was  turned  round  the 
teeth  pushed  the  pallets  alternately  until  one  or  the  other  sUd 
past  a  tooth,  and  thus  let  the  crown  wheel  rotate.  When  one 
pallet  had  slipped  over  a  tooth,  the  other  pallet  caught  a  corre- 
sfKtnding  tooth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel.  The  verge 
was  terminated  by  a  balance  rod 
placed  at  right  angles  to  it  with  a 
ball  at  each  end.  It  is  evident  that 
when  the  force  of  any  tooth  on  the 
crown  wheel  began  to  act  on  a 
pallet,  it  communicated  motion  to 
the  balance  and  thus  caused  it  to 
rotate.  This  motion  would  of  course 
be  accelerated,  not  uniformly,  but 
I  according  to  some  law  dependent  on 
I  the  shape  of  the  teeth  and  pallets. 
I  When  the  motion  had  reached  its 
maximum,  the  tooth  slipped  past 
the  pallet.  The  other  pallet  now 
engaged  another  tooth  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  wheel.  The  motion 
of  the  bails,  however,  went  on  and 
they  continued  to  swing  round,  but 
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the  pressure  of  the  tooth.  For  a 
time  they  overcaine  that  pressure,  and  drove  the  tooth  back, 
causing  a  recoil.  As,  however,  every  motion  if  subjected  to  an 
adverse  acceleration  (i.e.  a  retardation)  must  come  to  rest,  the 
balls  stopped,  and  then  the  tooth,  which  had  been  forced  to 
recoil,  advanced  in  its  turn,  and  the  swing  was  repeated.  The 
arrangement  was  thus  very  like  a  huge  watch  balance  wheel  in 
which  the  driving  weight  acted  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  not 
only  as  a  driving  force,  but  also  as  a  regulating  spring.  The 
going  of  such  clocks  was  influenced  greatly  by  friction  and  by 
the  oil  on  the  parts,  and  never  could  be  satisfactory,  for  the  time 
varied  with  every  variation  in  the  swing  of  the  balls,  ajid  this 
again  with  every  variation  of  the  effective 
'  driving  force. 

The  first  great  step  in  the  improvement  of 
'  the  balance  clock  was  a  very  simple  one.  In 
the  17th  century  Galileo  had  discovered  the 
isochrooism  of  the  pendulum,  but  he  made 
no  practical  use  of  it,  except  by  the  invention 
of  a  little  instnun^it  for  enabhng  doctors  to 
count  their  patients'  pidse-beats.  His  son, 
however,  is  supposed  to  have  applied  the 
pendulum  to  clocks.  There  is  at  the  Victoria 
Fi^  a.  Galileo's  ^j^^  Albert  Museum  a  copy  of  an  early  clock, 
bscapement.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  GalOeo's,  in  which  the  pins  on  a 
rotating  wheel  kick  a  pendulum  outwards,  remaining  locked  after 
having  done  so  till  the  pendulum  returns  and  unlocks  the  next 
pin,  which  then  administers  another  kick  to  the  pendulum  (fig.  3). 
The  interest  of  the  specimen  is  that  it  contains  the  genn  of  the 


chronometer  escapement  and  free  poidalum,  which  is  possib^ 
destined  to  be  the  escapement  of  the  future. 

The  essential  component  parts  of  a  dock  are:————— 

I.  The  pendulum  or  time-governing  device; 

3.  The  escapement,  whereby  the  pendulum  controls  the  speed 
of  going; 

3.  The  train  of  wheels,  urged  mund  by  the  wei^t  or  main- 
spring, together  with  the  recording  parts,  i.e.  the  dial,  hands 
and  hour  motion  wheels; 

4.  The  striking  mechanism. 

Tlie  general  construction  of  the  going  part  of  all  docks,  except 
large  or  turret  clocks,  is  substantially  the  same,  and  fig.  3  b  a 
section  of   any   or- 
dinary house  dock. 
B  is  the  barrel  with 
the  cord  coiled  round 
it,  generally  16  times 
for  the  8  days;  the 
barrel  is  fixed  to  its 
arbor    K,    which    is 
prolonged   Into   the 
winding  square  com- 
ing up  to  the  face 
or  dial  of  the  dock; 
the  dial   is   here 
shown  as  fixed  either 
by  small   screws   x, 
or  by  a  socket  and 
pin  t,    to    the  pro- 
longed pillars  p,  p, 
which    (4.    or    5    in 
number)  connect  the 
plates   or   frame   of 
the    clock    together, 
though   the   dial   is 
commonly  set  on  to 
the  front    plate  by 
another  set  of  pillars 
of  its  own.  The  great 
wheel  G  rides  on  the 
arbor,    and    is   con- 
nected  with   the 
barrd  by  the  ratchet 
R,     the    action    of 
which  is  shown  more 
fully  in  fig.  25.     The 
intermediate  whed  r 
in  this  drawing  is  for  a  purpose  which  wiU  be  described  hereafter, 
and  for  the  present  it  may  be  considered  as  omitted,  and  the  dick 
of  the  ratchet  R  as  fixed  to  the  great  wheeL     The  great  wheel 
drives  the  pinion  c  which  is  called  the  centre  pinion,  on  the  arbor 
of  the  centre  wheel  C,  which  goes  through  to  the  dial,  and  carries 
the  long,  or  minute-hand;  this  wheel  always  turns  in  an  hour, 
and  the  great  wheel  generally  in  12  hours,  by  having  ti  times 
as  many  teeth  as  the  centre  pinion.    The  centre  whed  drives 
the  "  second  wheel  "  D  by  its  pinion  A,  and  that  again  drives 
the  scape-wheel  E  by  its  pinion  e.     If  the  pinions  d  and  e  have 
each  8  teeth  01  leaves  (as  the  teeth  of  pinions  are  usually  called) , 
C  will  have  64  teeth  and  D  60,  in  a  clock  of  which  the  scape- 
wheel  turns  in  a  minute,  so  that  the  seconds  hand  may  be  set 
on  its  arbor  prolonged  to  the  dial.    A  represents  the  pallets  of 
the  escapement,  which  will  be  described  presently,  and  their 
arbor  a  goes  through  a  large  hole  in  the  back  plate  near  F,  and 
its  back  pivot  turns  in  a  cock  OFQ  screwed  on  to  the  back  plate. 
From  the  pallet  arbor  at  F  descends  the  cruUh  F/,  ending  In 
the  fork  f,  which  embraces  the  pendulum  P,  so  that  as  the 
pendulum  vibrates,  the  crutch  and  the  pallets  necessarily  vibrate 
with  it.     The  pendulum  is  hung  by  a  thin  spring  S  from  the  cock 
Q,  so  that  the  bending  point  of  the  spring  may  be  just  opposite 
the  end  of  the  pallet  arbor,  and  the  edge  of  the  spring  as  close 
to  the  end  of  that  arbor  as  possible. 
We  may  now  go  to  the  froQt(orleft  hand)  (^  the  clock,  and 


Fig.  3. — Section  of  House  Clock. 
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describe  the  dial  or  ''  motion-work.''  The  minute  hand  fits  on 
to  a  squared  end  of  a  brass  socket^  which  is  fixed  to  the  wheel 
M,  and  fits  close,  but  not  tight,  on  the  prolonged  arbor  of  the 
centre  wheel.  Behind  this  wheel  is  a  bent  spring  which  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  set  on  the  same  arbor  with  a  square  hole  (not  a 
round  one  as  it  sometimes  is)  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  must 
turn  with  the  arbor;  the  wheel  is  pressed  up  against  this  spring, 
and  kept  there,  by  a  cap  and  a  small  pin  through  the  end  of  the 
arbor.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  friction  enough  between 
the  spring  and  the  wheel  to  carry  the  hand  round,  but  not 
enough  to  resist  a  moderate  push  with  the  finger  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  the  time  indicated.  This  wheel  M,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  minute-wheel,  but  is  better  called  the  hour-wheel  as 
it  turns  in  an  hour,  drives  another  wheel  N,  of  the  same  number 
of  teeth,  which  has  a  pinion  attached  to  it;  and  that  pinion 
drives  the  twelve-hour  wheel  H,  which  is  also  attached  to  a  large 
socket  or  pipe  carrying  the  hour  hand,  and  riding  on  the  former 
socket,  or  rather  (in  order  to  relieve  the  centre  arbor  of  that 
extra  weight)  on  an  intermediate  socket  fixed  to  the  bridge  L, 
which  is  screwed  to  the  front  plate  over  the  hour-wheel  M.  The 
weight  W,  which  drives  the  train  and  gives  the  impulse  to  the 
pendulum  through  the  escapement,  is  generally  hung  by  a 
catgut  line  passing  through  a  pulley  attached  to  the  weight, 
the  other  end  of  the  cord  being  tied  to  some  convenient  place 
in  the  clock  frame  or  seal-board,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  screws 
through  the  lower  pillars. 

Pendulum. — Suppose  that  we  have  a  body  P  (fig.  4)  at  rest, 

and  that  it  is  material,  that  is  to  say,  has  *^  mass.''    And  for 

^^    ^^     wvuit-i  ^^  simplicity  let  us  consider  it  a  ball  of 

jJ^8tfliyi|li?jnnfilJ^i^"^^  some  heavy  matter.     Let  it  be  free 

P     to    move   horizontally,   but    attached 
P'^'  4-  to  a  fixed  point   A  by  means  of  a 

spring.  As  it  can  only  move  horizontally  and  not  fall,  the 
earth's  gravity  will  be  unable  to  impart  any  motion  to  it. 
Now  it  is  a  law  first  discovered  by  Robert  Hooke  (1635*1703) 
that  if  any  elastic  spring  be  pulled  by  a  force,  then,  within  its 
elastic  limits,  the  amount  by  which  it  will  be  extended  is  propor- 
tional to  the  force.  Hence  then,  if  a  body  is  pulled  out  against 
a  spring,  the  restitutional  force  is  proportional  to  the  displace- 
ment. If  the  body  be  released  it  will  tend  to  move  back  to  its 
initial  position  with  an  acceleration  proportioned  to  its  mass  and 
to  its  distance  from  rest.  A  body  thus  circumstanced  moves  with 
harmonic  motion,  vibrating  like  a  stretched  piano  string,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  its  motion  is  that  it  is  isochronous.  That  is  to  say, 
the  time  of  returning  to  its  initial  position  is  the  same,  whether 
it  makes  a  large  movement  at  a  high  velocity  under  a  strong 
restitutional  force,  or  a  small  movement  at  a  lower  velocity  under 
a  smaller  restitutional  force  (see  Mechanics).  In  consequence  of 
this  fact  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch  is  isochronous  or  nearly 
so,  notwithstanding  variations  in  the  amplitude  of  its  vibrations. 
It  is  like  a  piano  string  which  sounds  the  same  note,  although  the 
sound  dies  away  as  the  amplitude  of  its  vibrations  diminishes. 

A  pendulum  is  isochronous  for  similar  reasons.    If  the  bob  be 
drawn  aside  from  D  to  C  (fig.  5),  then  the  restitutional  force 

tending  to  bring  it  back  to  rest  is  ap- 
proximately the  force  which  gravitation 
would  exert  along  the  tangent  CA,  i.e, 

.  ^„,        BC         displacement  BC 
g  cos  ACW=  «Oc  =  «length  of  pendulum- 

Since  g  is  constant,  and  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  does  not  vary,  it  follows  that 
when  a  pendulum  is  drawn  aside  through 
a  small  arc  the  force  tending  to  bring  it 
back  to  rest  is  proportional  to  the  dis- 
placement (approximately).  Thus  the 
pendulum  bob  imder  the  influence  of 
gravity,  if  the  arc  of  swing  is  small,  acts 
as  though  instead  of  being  acted  on  by  gravity  it  was  acted  on 
by  a  spring  tending  to  drag  it  towards  D,  and  therefore  is 
isochronous.  The  qualification  "  If  the  arc  of  swing  is  small  '  is 
introduced  because,  as  was  discovered  by  Christiaan  Huygens, 
the  arc  of  vibration  of  a  truly  isochronous  pendulum  should 
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not  be  a  circle  with  centre  O,  but  a  cycloid  DM,  generated  by 
the  rolling  of  a  circle  with  diameter  DQ=}OD,  upon  a  straight 
line  QM.  However,  for  a  short  distance  near  the  bottom,  the 
circle  so  nearly  coincides  with  the  cycloid  that  a  pendulum 
swinging  in  the  usual  circular  path  is, 
for  small  arcs,  isochronous  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  formula  representing  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  in  a  circular  arc, 
is  thus  found: — Let  OB  (fig.  6)  be  the 
pendulum,  B  be  the  position  from  which 
the  bob  is  let  go,  and  P  be  its  position  at 
some  period  during  its  swing.  Put  FC  =  A, 
and  MC=3C,  and  0B=/.  Now  when  a 
body  is  allowed  to  move  under  the  force 
of  gravity  in  any  path  from  a  height  A, 
the  veloatY  it  attains  is  the  same  as  a  body  would  attain  falling 
freely  vertically  through  the  distance  h.    Whence  if  v  be  the 

velocity  of  the  bob  at  P, »  =  V  2gFM  =  V  2|[(A — a:) .    Let  P^  =  <i5,  and 
the  vertical  distance  of  p  below  P  =  dx,  then  P^=s  velocity  at  PXrf/; 

that  is.  *=ds/«.    Al9o§-5{p=;j^=|l==^, 

-  j^     ds  Idx  I 

whence  d<  =—«-====  •  -==== 

^      ^Jx(2l-x)     V2jg(/z~jc) 


2  V  2 


dx 


^      ^Jx(p-X)      >  I  - Xl2l 

Expanding  the  second  part  we  have 

d/^lA/i.-iL=.(i-hf,-h...). 

2  V  ^    ^lx{h-x)    V      4/^    / 
If  this  is  integrated  between  the  limits  of  o  and  h,  we  have 

where  t  is  the  time  of  swing  from  B  to  A.  The  terms  after  the  second 

may  he  neglected.  The  first  term,  r  V  l/g,  is  the  time  of  swing  in  a 
cycloid.  The  second  part  represents  the  addition  necessary  if  the 
swing  is  circular  and  not  cycloidal,  and  therefore  expresses  the 
"  circular  error."  Now  /i=BCV/  =  2»*^//36o»,  where  $  is  half  the 
angle  of  swing  expressed  in  degrees;  hence  hlSl—6^l$2$20t  and  the 
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formula  becomes  / '   „  -,     ,-  ,  ^^^^^, 

y  g\    52520/ 

Hence  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  swing  of  an  ordinary  pendulum  of  any 
length,  with  a  semiarc  of  swing  ^6  degrees  is  to  the  time  of  swing 
of  a  corresponding  cycloidal  pendulum  as  14-^/52520:1.  Also 
the  difference  of  time  of  swing  caused  by  a  small  increase  0'  in  the 
semiarc  of  swing  =  2W/52520  second  per  second,  or  ^'SOO'  seconds 
per  day.  Hence  in  the  case  of  a  seconds  pendulum  whose  semiarc 
of  swing  is  2^  an  increase  of  ^i^  in  this  semiarc  of  2°  would  cause 
the  clock  to  lose  3'3X2XO'i  =  '66  second  a  day. 

Huygens  proposed  to  apply  his  discovery  to  clocks,  and  since  the 
evolute  of  a  cycloid  is  an  equal  cycloid,  he  suggested  the  use  of  a 
flexible  pendulum  swinging  l>etween  cycloidal  cheeks.  But  this  was- 
only  an  example  of  theory  pushed  too  far,  because  the  friction  on  the 
cycloidal  cheeks  involves  more  error  than  they  correct,  and  other 
disturbances  of  a  higher  degree  of  importance  are  left  uncorrected.. 
In  fact  the  application  of  pendulums  to  clocks,  though  governed- 
in  the  abstract  by  theory,  has  to  be  modified  by  experiment. 

Neglecting  the  circular  error,  if  L  be  the  length  of  a  pendulum  and 
^  the  acceleration  of  gravity  at  the  place  where  the  pendulum 
is,  then  T,  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  =  tV(L/^).  From  this 
formula  it  follows  that  the  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  their  lengths,  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  sauare  root  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity 
at  the  place  where  the  pendulum  is  swinging.  The  value  of  g  for 
London  is  32*2  ft.  per  second  per  second,  whence  it  results  that  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  for  London  to  beat  seconds  of  mean  solar 
time =39' 14  in.  nearly,  the  leng[th  of  an  astronomical  pendulum  to 
beat  seconds  of  sidereal  time  being  38*87  in. 

This  length  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  arc  of  swing 
is  cycloidaland  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  pendulum  is  concentrated 
at  a  point  whose  distance,  called  the  radius  of  oscillation,  from  the 

goint  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum  is  39*14  in.  From  this  it  might 
e  imaginect  that  if  a  sphere,  say  of  iron,  were  suspended  from  a  tight 
rod,  so  that  its  centre  were  39*14  in.  below  its  point  of  support,  it 
would  vibrate  once  per  second.  This,,  however,  is  not  the  case.  For 
as  the  pendulum  swings,  the  ball  also  tends  to  turn  in  space  to  and 
fro  round  a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its 
motion.  Hence  the  force  stored  up  in  the  pendulum  is  expended, 
not  only  in  making  it  swing,  but  also  in  causing  the  ball  to  oscillate 
to  and  fro  through  a  small  angle  about  a  horizontal  axis.  We  have 
therefore  to  consider  not  merely  the  vibrations  of  the  rod,  but  the 
oscillations  of  the  bob.  The  moment  of  the  momentum  of  the  system 
round  the  point  of  suspension,  called  its  moment  of  inertia,  is  com* 
posed  of  the  sum  of  the  mass  of  each  particle  multiplied  into  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation.     Hence  the  moment 
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of  inertia  of  the  body  I»2(ma*).  U  kbe  defined  by  the  relation 
S(ma^} »  2(m)  X  k^f  then  k  is  called  the  radius  of  ^cation.  If  ib  be  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  a  bob  round  a  horizontal  axis  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  h  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below  its  point  of 
suspension,  and  V  the  radius  of  gyration  ofthe  bob  round  the  centre 
■of  suspension,  then  *'«  *»  A*-f*«.  If  /  be  the  length  of  a  simple  pen- 
dulum that  oscillates  in  the  same  time,  then  lh=k'*^h*'^k^.  Now 
k  can  be  calculated  if  we  know  the  form  ai  the  bob,  and  /  is  the  length 
of  the  simple  pendulum "39-1^  in.;  hence  h,  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  bob  below  the  point  of  suspension,  can  be 
found. 

In  an  ordinary  pendulum,  with  a  thin  rod  and  a  bob,  this  distance 
h  is  not  very  different  from  the  theoretical  length,  /e39*i4  in.,  of 
a  simple  theoretical  pendulum  in  which  the  rod  has  no  weight  and 
the  bob  is  only  a  single  heavy  point.  For  the  effect  of  the  weight 
of  the  rod  is  to  throw  the  centre  of  oscillation  a  little  above  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  bob,  while  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  bob  is  to 
throw  the  centre  of  oscillation  a  little  down.  In  ordinary  practice 
it  is  usual  to  make  the  pendulum  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
about  39  in.  below  the  upper  free  end  of  the  suspension  spring  and 

leave  the  exact  length  to  be  determincSl  by 

trial.  

Since  T  -rV  L(g,  we  have,  by  differentiating, 
dL/L  «-2dT/T,  that  is,  any  small  percentage  of 
g^gutif  increase  in  L  will  correspond  to 
dan.  double  the  percentage  of  increase  in 

T.  Therefore  with  a  seconds  pen- 
dulum, in  order  to  make  a  second's  difference  in 
a  day,  equivalent  to  r/86,400  of  the  pendulum's 
rate  of  vibration,  since  there  are  86400  seconds 
in  24  hours,  we  must  have  a  difference  of  length 
amounting  to  2/86,400=1/43,200  of  the  len^h 
of  the  rod.  This  is  39- 138/43 ,200  = '000906  in. 
Hence  if  under  the  pendulum  bob  be  put  a  nut 
working  a  screw  of  ^2  threads  to  the  inch  and 
having  its  head  divided  into  30  parts,  a  turn 
of  this  nut  through  one  division  will  alter  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  by  '0009  in.  and  change 
the  rate  of  the  clock  by  about  a  second  a  day. 
To  accelerate  the  clock  the  nut  has  always  to 
be  turned  to  the  right,  or  as  you  would  drive 
in  a  corkscrew  and  vice  versa.  But  in  astrono- 
mical and  in  large  turret  clocks,  it  l»  desirable 
to  avoid  stopping  or  in  any  way  disturbing  the 
pendulum;  and  K>r  the  finer  adjustments  other 
methods  of  regulation  are  adopted.  The  best 
is  that  of  fixing  a  collar,  as  shown  in  fig.  7  at  C, 
about  midway  down  the  rod,  capable  of  having 
very  small  weights  laid  upon  it,  this  being  the 
place  where  the  addition  of  any  small  weight 

Eroduces  the  greatest  effect,  and  where,  it  may 
e  added,  any  moving  of  that  weight  up  or 
down  on  the  rod  produces  the  least  effect.  If 
M  is  the  weieht  of  the  pendulum  and  /  its 
length  (down  to  the  centre  of  oscillation),  and 
m  a  small  weight  added  at  the  distance  n 
below  the  centre  of  suspension  or  above  the 
CO.  (since  they  are  reciprocal),  t  the  time  of 
vibration,  and  -dt  the  acceleration  due  to 
adding  m ;  then 

-dt     m  in    w'\  . 
Fig.  7.— Section  "T  "" iM  \]"  F;  ' 
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Clock  Pendulum.       from  which  it  is  evident  that  if  fi=//2,  then 

s  dtit  B  m/8M .  But  as  there  are  86400  seconds 
in  a  day,  —d^,  the  daily  acceleration,  =86400  dt,  or  10800  f»/M, 
or  if  m  is  the  10800th  of  the  weight  of  the  {>endulum  it  will 
accelerate  the  clock  a  second  a  day,  or  10  ^jains  will  do  that 
on  a  pendulum  of  15  ft)  weight  (7000  gr.  being  =1  %X  or  an 
ounce  on  a  pendulum  of  6  cwt.  In  like  manner  if  n^l/^  from 
either  top  or  bottom,  m  must  =M/72oo  to  accelerate  the  clock  a 
second  a  day.  The  higher  up  the  collar  the  less  is  the  risk  of  disturb- 
ing the  pendulum  in  putting  on  or  taking  off  the  regulating  weip^hts, 
but  the  Digger  the  weight  required  to  produce  the  effect.  The  weights 
should  be  made  in  a  series,  and  marked  i,  i,  i,  2,  according  to  the 
number  of  seconds  a  day  by  which  they  will  accelerate;  and  the 
pendulum  adjusted  at  first  to  lose  a  little,  periiaps  a  second  a  day, 
when  there  are  no  weights  on  the  collar,  so  that  it  may  always  have 
some  weight  on,  whicn  can  be  diminished  or  increased  from  time 
to  time  with  certainty,  as  the  rate  may  vary. 

The  length  of  pendulum  rods  is  also  affected  by  temperature  and 
also,  rf  they^  are  made  of  wood,  by  damp.  Hence,  to  ensure  good 
CQggg^  time-keeping  qualities  in  a  clock,  itis  necessary  (i)  tomake 

pettMMtiaa,  *^^  ^^^  ^^  materials  that  are  as  Httle  affected  by  such 
influences  as  possible,  and  (2)  to  provide  means  of  com- 
pensation by  which  the  effective  length  of  the  rod  is  kept  constant 
in  spite  of  expansion  or  contraction  in  the  material  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Fairly  ^ood  pendulums  for  ordinary  use  may  be  made 
out  of  very  well  dned  wood,  soaked  in  a  thin  solution  of  shellac 
in  spirits  of  wine,  or  in  melted  paraffin  wax;  but  wood  shrinks  in 


so  uncertain  a  manner  that  such  pendulums  are  not  admissible  for 
clocks  of  high  exactitude.  Steel  is  an  excellent  material  for  pen- 
dulum rods,  for  the  metal  is  strong,  is  not  stretched  by  the  weight 
o[  the  bob,  and  does  not  suffer  great  changes  in  molecular  structure 
in  the  course  of  time.  But  a  steel  rod  expands  on  the  average 
lineally  by  •0000064  of  its  length  for  each  <fcgree  F.  by  which  its 
temperature  rises;  hence  an  expansion  of  '00009  in.  on  a  pendulum 
rod  of  39-14  in.,  that  is  '000023  of  its  length,  will  be  caused  by  an 
increase  of  temperature  of  about  a/*  F.,  and  that  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  clock  lose  a  second  a  day.  Since  the  summer  and  winter  tem- 
peratures of  a  room  may  differ  by  as  much  as  50®  F.,  the  going  of  a 
clock  may  thus  be  affected  by  an  error  of  12  seconds  a  day.  With  a 
pendulum  rod  of  brass,  which  has  a  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
•ooooi,  a  clock  might  gain  one-third  of  a  minute  daily  in  winter  as 
com^red  with  its  rate  in  summer.  The  coefficients  of  linear  ex- 
pansion per  degree  F.  of  some  other  materials  used  in  making  pen- 
dulums are  as  follows:  white  deal,  -0000024;  flint  glass,  -0000048; 
iron,  -000007;  lead,  -000016;  zinc,  -000016;  and  mercur>',  -000033. 
The  solid  or  cubical  expansions  of  these  bodies  are  three  times  the 
above  quantities  respectively. 

The  first  method  of  compensating  a  pendulum  was  invented  in 
1722  by  George  Graham,  who  proposecl  to  use  a  bob  of  mercury, 
taking  advantage  of  the  high  coefficient  of  expansion  of  that  metal. 
As  now  employed,  the  mercurial  pendulum  consists  of  a  rod  of  steel 
terminating  in  a  stirrup  of  the  same  metal  on  which  rests  a  glass 
vessel  full  of  mercury,  having  its  centre  of  gravity  about  39  in.  below 
the  point  of  suspension  of  the  pendulum.  For  each  Fahrenheit 
degree  of  temperature  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bob  is  lowered 
by  the  expansion  of  the  rod  about  4^  q  of  an  inch.  The  g^ss  vessel 
and  the  mercury  in  it  have  therefore  to  be  so  contrived,  that  their 
centre  of  g-avity  will  rise  t^ji  in.  per  degree  F.  The  glass  having  a 
small  coefficient  of  expansion,  the  laterd  expansion  ol  the  mercury 
will  be  checked  by  it,  and  this  will  help  to  raise  the  column.  For 
the  linear  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  is  -0000048  per  degree  F., 
whence  the  sectional  area  of  a  glass  vessel  increases  by  '0000096  per 
d^ree  F.,  and  therefore  the  coefficient  of  vertical  expansion  of  a 
column  of  mercury  whose  volumetric  expansion  coefficient  is  -0001 
per  degree  F.  is  ('Oooi  —  '0000096) » -000090^.  Let  jc  be  the  height 
of  the  vessel  necessary  to  compensate  a  steel  rod  upon  the  bottom 
of  which  it  rests.  Then,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  steel  being 
•0000066  per  degree  F.,  we  have 

^(-0000904  — 0000066)  =  -0000066  X39- 14,  whence  «  « 6i  in. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  glass  jar  has  some  weight 
and  that  it  does  not  rise  by  anything  like  the  amount  of  the  mercury. 
This  tends  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  down.  So  that  the  height 
of  mercury  of  6}  in.  will  not  be  sumcient  to  effect  the  compensation, 
and  about  6f  to  7  in.  will  be  required.  Some  authors  specify  7  in. ; 
this  is  when  the  diameter  of  the  jar  is  small.  A  certain  amount  of 
negative  compensation  must  also  be  deducted  to  allow  for  the 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  air,  as  will  presently  be  seen;  this 
amounts  in  the  case  of  mercury  to  about  i  in. 

In  consequence  of  the  complication  of  all  these  calculations  it  is 
usual  to  allow  about  6f  to  7  in.  of  mercury  in  the  glass  vessel  and  to 
adjust  the  exact  amount  ot  mercury  by  trial. 

Another  very  good  form  of  mercurial  pendulum  was  proposed  by 
E.  J.  Dent;  it  consists  of  a  cast-iron  jar  into  the  top  of  which  the 
steel  pendulum  rod  is  screwed,  having  its  end  plunged  into  the 
mercury  contained  in  the  jar.  By  this  means  the  mercury,  jar  and 
rod  rapidly  acquire  the  same  temperature.  This  pendulum  is  less 
likely  to  break  than  the  form  just  described.  The  depth  of  mercury 
required  in  an  iron  jar  is  stated  by  Lord  Grimthorpe  to  be  8^  to  9  in. 
The  reason  why  it  is  greater  than  it  is  when  a  glass  jar  is  employed 
is  that  iron  has  a  lareer  coefficient  of  expansion  than  glass,  and  that 
it  is  also  heavier.  In  all  cases,  however,  of  mercury  pendulums 
experiment  seems  to  be  the  only  ultimate  test  of  the  quantity  of 
mercury  required,  for  the  results  are  so  complicated  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  oil  and  the  barometric  errors  that  at  its  best  the  regulation 
of  a  clock  can  only  be  ultimately  a  matter  of  scientifically  guided 
compromise.  A  small  amount  of  compensation  of  a  purely  experi- 
mental character  is  also  allowed  to  compensate  the  changes  wnich 
temperature  effects  on  the  suspension  spring.  This  is  sometimes 
maae  as  much  as  ^  of  the  length  correction. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  mercurial  pendulum  other  systems  have 
been  employed.  The  '*  gridiron  "  pendulum  consists  of  a  group  of 
alternate  rods  of  steel  ami  brass,  so  arranged  that  the  expansion  of 
the  brass  acts  upwards  and  counteracts  that  of  the  steel  downwards. 
It  was  invented  in  1726  by  John  Harrison.  Assuming  that  9  rods 
are  used — 5  of  steel  and  4  of  brass — ^their  lengths  may  be  as  follows 
from  pin  to  pin: — Centre  steel  rod  31-5  in.;  2  steel  rods  next  the 
centre  24*5  in.;  2  steel  rods  farthest  from  centre  29-5  in.;  from 
the  lower  end  of  outside  steel  rods  to  centre  of  bob  3  in.;  total 
89*5  in.  Of  the  4  brass  rods  the  2  outside  ones  are  26-87  in. ;  and 
the  two  inside  ones  22-25  in.;  total  49*12  in.  Thus  the  expansion 
of  88i  in.  of  steel  is  counteracted  by  the  expansion  of  49!  in.  of  brass. 
Everything  depends,  however,  on  the  expansion  coefficient  of  the 
steel  and  brass  employed,  the  requirement  in  every  case  being  that 
of  total  lengths  of  the  brass  and  iron  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
linear  coefficients  of  expansion  of  those  metals.    The  above  figures 
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are  for  a  very  soh  brass  and  steel.  Thos.  Reid,  with  more  ordinary 
steel  and  brass,  prescribed  a  ratio  of  112  to  71 ,  Lord  Grimthorpe  a 
ratio  of  100  to  61.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  actual  rods 
to  be  used  for  making  the  pendulum  in  a  hot  water  bath,  and 
measure  their  expansions  with  a  microscope. 

}ohn  Smeaton,  taking  advantage  of  a  far  greater  expansion  co- 
efficient of  zinc  as  compared  with  brass,  prop<^ed  to  use  a  steel  rod 
with  a  collar  at  the  bottom,  on  which  rested  a  hard  drawn  zinc  rod. 
From  this  rod  hung  a  steel  tube  to  which  the  bob  was  attached. 
The  total  length  of  the  steel  rod  and  of  the  steel  tube  down  to  the 
centre  of  the  bob  was  made  to  the  total  length  of  the  zinc  tube,  in 
the  ratio  of  5  to  2  (being  the  ratio  of  the  expansions  of  zinc  and  steel) ; 
for  a  ^9*  lii  in.pendulum  we  should  therefore  want  a  zinc  tube  equal  in 
lenp^h  to  t  (39*  i  J.) »  26}  in.  In  practice  the  zinc  tube  is  made  about 
27  in.  long,  and  tnen  gradually  cut  down  by  trial.  ^  In  fact  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  pendulum  squeezes  the  zinc,  and  it  is  impossible  by  mere 
theory  to  determine  what  will  be  its  behaviour.  The  zinc  tube  must 
be  of  rolled  zinc,  hard  drawn  through  a  die,  and  must  not  be  cast. 
Ventilating  holes  must  be  made  in  suitable  places  in  the  steel  tube 
and  the  collar  on  which  it  rests,  to  ensure  that  changes  of  temperature 
are  rapidly  communicated  throughout  the  system. 

A  pendulum  with  a  rod  of  dry  varnished  deal  is  tolerably  com- 
pensated by  a  bob  of  lead  or  of  zinc  lo^  to  13  in.  in  height,  resting 
on  a  nut  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod. 

The  old  methods  of  pendulum  compensation  for  heat  may  now 
be  considered  as  superseded  by  the  invention  of  "  invar,"  a  com- 
lavar.  bination  of  nickel  and  steel,  due  to  Charles  £.  Guillaume, 
of  the  International  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  at 
Sevres  near  Paris.  This  alloy  has  a  linear  coefficient  of  expansion 
on  the  average  of  -00000 1  per  degree  centigrade,  that  is  to  say,  only 
about  ^  that  of  ordinary  steel.  Hence  it  can  be  easily  compensated 
by  means  of  brass,  lead  or  any  other  suitable  metal.  Brass  is 
usually  employed.  In  the  invar  pendulum  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  by  Mr  Agar  Baugh  a  departure  is  made  from  the  previous 
practice  of  merely  calculating  the  length  of  the  compensator,  fasten- 
ing it  to  the  lower  part  of  the  penoulum,  and  attaching  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  bob.  in  the  case  of  these  |>endulums,  accurate  com- 
putations are  made  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  every  separate 
individual  part.  Thus,  for  instance,  since  an  addition  of  volume 
due  to  the  effect  of  heat  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bob  has  a  different 
effect  upon  the  moment  of  inertia  from  that  of  an  equal  quantity 
added  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bob,  the  bob  is  suspended  not  from 
its  centre,  but  from  a  point  about  A  in.  below  it,  the  distance  vaiying 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  bob,  so  that  the  heat  expansion  of  the 
bob  may  cause  its  centre  of  gravity  to  rise  and  compensate  the  effect 
of  its  increased  moment  of  inertia.  Aeain  the  suspension  spring 
is  measured  for  isochronism,  and  an  alloy  of  steel  prepared  for  it 
which  does  not  alter  its  elasticity  with  change  of  temperature. 
Moreover,  since  rods  of  invar  steel  subjected  to  strain  do  not  acc^uire 
their  final  coefficients  of  expansion  and  elasticity  for  some  time, 
the  invar  is  artificially  "  aged  "  by  exposure  to  strain  and  heat. 

These  considerations  serve  as  a  guide  in  arranging  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  expansion  of  the  rod  and  bob  due  to  change  of 
temperature.  But  they  are  not  the  only  ones  required ;  we  have 
also  to  deal  with  changes  due  to  the  density  of  the  air  in  which  the 
pendulum  is  moving.  A  body  suspended  in  a  fluid  loses  in  weight 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced,  whence  it 
follows  that  a  pendulum  suspended  in  air  has  not  the  weight  which 
ought  truly  to  correspond  to  its  mass.  M  remains  constant  while 
Mg  is  less  than  in  a  vacuum.  If  the  density  of  the  air  remained 
Constant,  this  loss  of  weight,  being  constant,  could  be  allowed  for 
and  would  make  no  difference  to  the  time-keeping.  The  period  of 
swing  would  only  be  a  little  increased  over  what  it  would  be  in  vacuo. 
But  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  air  varies  both  with  the  baro- 
metric pressure  and  also  with  temperature.  If  the  bob  be  of  type 
metal  it  weighs  less  in  air  than  in  a  vacuum  by  about  -000103  part, 
and  for  each  i^  F.  rise  in  temperature  (the  barometer  remaining  con- 
stant and  therefore  the  pressure  remaining  the  same),  the  variation 
of  density  causes  the  bob  to  gain  '00000024  of  its  weight.  This,  of 
course,  makes  the  pendulum  go  quicker.  Since  the  time  of  vibration 
varies  as  the  inverse  square  root  of  ;,  it  follows  that  a  small  increment 
of  weight,  the  mass  remaining  constant,  produces  a  diminution  of 
one  half  that  increment  in  time  of  swing.  Hence,  then,  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  i  ^  F.  will  produce  a  diminution  in  the  time  of  swing 
of  •00000012th  part  or  -0104  second  in  a  day.  But  in  making  this 
calculation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  mass  moved  remains 
unaltered  by  the  temperature.  This  is  not  so.  A  pendulum  when 
swinging  sets  in  motion  a  volume  of  air  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
bob.  but  in  a  10  ib  bob  nearly  equal  to  its  own  volume.  Hence 
while  the  rise  of  i^  of  temperature  increases  the  weight  by 
•00000012th  part,  it  also  decreases  the  mass  by  about  the  same 
proportion,  and  therefore  the  increase  of  period  due  to  a  rise  of 
temperature  of  i^  F.  will,  instead  of  being  '0104  second  a  day,  be 
about    •Q2   second.    This  must   be  compensated    negatively    by 

lengthening  the  pendulum  by  about  77—^  in.  for  each  degree  of  rise 

of  temperature,  which  will  require  a  piece  of  brass  about  2  in.  long. 
It  follows,  therefoce,  that  with  an  invar  rod  having  a  linear  expansion 
coefficient  of  •0000002  per  degree  F.,  which  requires  a  piece  of 
brass  about  -8  in.  long  to  compensate  it,  the  compensation  which 


is  to  r^:ulate  both  the  expansion  of  the  rod  and  also  that  of  the  air 
must  be  '8  in. -2  in.,  or  ~  1^2  in.;  so  that  the  bob  must  be  hung 
downwards  from  a  piece  of  brass  nearly  1 1  in.  in  length.  If  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion  of  the  invar  were  '00000053  P^  degree  F., 
then  the  two  corrections,  one  for  the  expansion  <h  the  rod  and  the 
other  for  the  expansion  of  the  air,  would  just  neutralize  one  another, 
and  the  pendulum  rod  would  require  no  compensator  at  all.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  refinements  which  mignt  be  added,  but  which 
are  too  long  for  insertion  here.  By  taking  in  all  the  sources  of  error 
of  higher  orders,  it  has  been  possible  to  cakulate  a  pendulum  so 
accurately  that,  when  the  clock  is  loaded  with  the  weight  sufficient 
to  give  the  pendulum  the  arc  of  swing  for  which  it  is  designed,  a  rate 
of  error  has  been  produced  of  only  half  a  minute  in  a  year.  These 
refinements,  however,  are  only  required  for  clocks  of  precision; 
for  ordinary  clocks  an  invar  pendulum  with  a  lead  bob  and  brass 
compensator  is  quite  sufficient. 

Invar  pendulum  rods  are  often  made  of  steel  with  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  about  •0000012  linear  per  i*  C;  such  a  bob  as  this 
would  require  about  6*7  cm.  of  brass  to  compensate  it,  and,  deduct- 
ing 5  cm.  of  brass  for  tne  air  compensation,  this  leaves  about  i  '7  cm. 
of  positive  compensation  for  the  pendulum.  But  as  has  been  said, 
the  exact  deduction  depends  on  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bob,  and 
the  metal  of  which  it  is  made.  The  diameters  of  the  rods  are  8  mm. 
for  a  1 5  Ib  bob,  5  mm.  for  a  4  S>  bob,  and  12  to  15  mm.  for  a  60  fi> 
bob.  The  bob  is  either  a  single  cylinder  or  two  cylinders  with  the 
rod  between  them.  Lenticular  and  spherical  bobs  are  not  used. 
The  great  object  is  to  allow  the  air  ready  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
rod  and  compensator,  so  that  they  are  all  heated  or  cooled  simul- 
taneously. The  bobs  are  usually  made  of  a  compound  of  lead, 
antimony,  and  tin,  which  forms  a  hard  metal,  free  from  bubbles 
and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  10.  The  usual  weight  of  the  bobs 
of  the  best  pendulums  for  an  ordinar^^  astronomical  clock  is  about 
15  tt>.  A  greater  weight  than  this  is  found  liable  to  make  the 
support  of  the  pendulum  rock  and  to  put  an  undue  strain  on  the 
parts,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  The  rods  used  are  all 
artificially  aged,  and  have  their  heat  expansion  measured.  No 
adjusting  screw  at  the  bottom  is  provided,  tne  regulation  being  done 
by  the  addition  of  weights  half  way  up  the  rod.  An  adjusting  screw 
at  the  bottom  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
on  which  of  the  threads  the  rod  is  really  resting;  nence  extra  com- 
pensation may  be  introduced  when  not  required.  It  is  considered 
better  that  the  supports  of  the  bob  should  be  rigid  and  invariable. 

The  effect  of  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  shown  by  a 
barometer  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  in  the  design  of  a  good 
clock.  But  we  do  not  propose  to  give  more  than  a  mere  Bann 
indication  of  the  prinaples  which  govern  compensation  metrkal 
for  this  effect,  since  the  full  discussion  of  the  problem  tmr. 
would  be  too  protracted.  We  have  seen  that  the  action 
of  the  air  in  anecting  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  depends 
chiefly  on  the  fact  that  its  buoyancy  makes  the  pendulum  lighter, 
so  that  while  the  mass  of  the  bob  which  has  to  be  moved  remains  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same,  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  it  has  less 
effect.  A  volume  of  air  at  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure  has, 
as  has  been  said,  'OO0103  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  type 
metal,  whence  it  follows  that  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  a  t^pe 
metal  bob  in  air  is  '099897  of  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  the  bob 
in  vacuo*  If,  therefore,  we  diminish  the  value  01  g  in  the  formula 
T=»xVL/g  by  '000 103,  we  shall  have  the  difference  of  time  of 
vibration  of  a  type  metal  bob  in  air,  as  compared  with  its  time 
in  vacuoy  and  this,  by  virtue  of  the  principle  used  when  discussing 
the  increase  of  time  of  oscillation  due  to  increased  pendulum  lengths, 
is  K'000i03)  second  in  one  second,  or  about  ^\  seconds  in  a  day 
of  86,400  seconds.  It  follows  that  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  in. 
causes  a  loss  of  4}  seconds  in  the  day,  equivalent  to  '15  second  per 
day  for  each  inch  of  difference  of  the  barometer.  But,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  the  effect  of  the  mass  of  the  air  transported  with  the 

Eendulum  must  also  be  taken  into  account  and  therefore  the  above 
gures  must  be  doubled  or  nearly  doubled.    A  difference  of  30  in. 
of  barometric  pressure  would  thus  make  a  difference  of  9  seconds 

rir  day  in  the  rate  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  clock  would  lose  about 
of  a  second  a  day  for  each  inch  of  rise  of  the  barometer,  the  result 
being  of  the  same  magnitude  as  would  be  produced  by  a  fall  of 
temperature  of  15*  F.  in  the  air.  Either  of  these  effects  would 
require  a  shortening  of  the  pendulum  of  j^  in.  This  estimate 
is  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  ooservations  taken  at  various  European 
observatories  on  various  clocks,  and  collected  by  Jakob  Hilnker, 

five  a  mean  of  '15  second  of  retardation  per  day  per  centimetre  of 
arometric  pressure,  or  '37  second  per  day  for  each  inch  rise  of  the 
barometer. 

In  order  to  counteract  variations  in  going  which  must  thus 
obviously  be  produced  by  variations  of  barometrical  pressure, 
attempts  have  been  made  purposely  to  disturb  the  isochronism  of  the 
pendulum,  by  making  the  arcs  of  vibration  abnormally  large. 
Again,  the  bob  has  been  fitted  with  a  piece  of  iron,  which  is  subjected 
to  the  attraction  of  a  piece  of  magnetized  steel  floating  on  the  mercury 
in  the  open  end  of  a  barometer  tube,  so  that  when  the  barometer  falls 
the  attraction  is  increased  and  the  pendulum  retarded.  Again, 
mercury  barometers  have  been  attached  to  pendulums.  A  simple 
method  is  to  fix  an  aneroid  barometer  with  about  seven  compart- 
ments on  the  pendulum  about  5  to  6  in.  below  the  suspension  spring, 
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and  to  attach  to  the  top  of  it  a  suitable  weight  which  is  lowered 
as  the  barometric  pressure  increases.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  variations  of  barometric  pressure  is  to 
enclose  the  whole  dock  in  an  air-tight  case,  which  may  either  be  a 
lari^e  glass  cylinder  or  a  square  case  with  a  stout  plate-glass  front 
This  renders  it  independent  of  outside  variations,  wheth^  of  tem- 
perature or  pressure,  and  keeps  the  density  of  the  air  inside  the  case 
uniform.  If  the  case  could  be  completely,  or  almost  completely, 
exhausted  of  air,  and  ke^t  so  exhausted,  of  course  the  pendulum 
would  experience  the  minimum  of  resistance  and  would  have  to  be 
lengthened  a  little.  But  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  vacuum  without  sealing  up  the  case  in  such 
a  way  as  to  render  repairs  very  difficult,  and  this  plan  is  therefore 
rarely  resorted  to.  Wnat  is  usually  done  is  to  put  the  clock  in  a  metal 
case  covered  with  a  thick  sheet  of  plate  glass  bedded  in  india-rubber 
strips,  and  held  down  by  an  iron  flanged  lid  or  frame  fidBly  fixed 
by  means  of  small  bolts.  An  air-pump  is  attached  to  the  case,  a 
tum-o£F  tap  being  inserted,  and  by  a  few  strokes  the  pressure  of  the 
air  inside  the  case  can  be  lowered  to  (say)  39  in.,  or  a  little  below 
the  usual  barometric  height  at  the  place  where  the  clock  is.  The 
difference  of  pressure  being  small,  the  tendency  of  air  from  outside 
to  leak  in  is  also  small,  and  if  the  workmanship  is  good  the  inside 
pressure  will  remain  unaltered  for  many  days.  In  any  case  the 
difference  produced  by  leakage  will  be  small,  and  will  not  greatlv 
affect  the  going  of  the.ckxJc.  With  care,  and  a  daily  or  weekly  touch 
of  the  pump,  the  pressure  inside  can  be  kept  practically  constant, 
and  hence  the  atmospheric  error  will  be  eliminated.  The  cover  has 
also  incidentally  the  effect  of  keeping  damp  and  fumes  from  the 
clock  and  thus  preserving  it  from  rust,  especially  if  a  vessel  with 
quicklime  or  some  hygroscopic  material  be  put  in  the  case. 

Cases  have  considerable  effect  on  the  air,  which  moves  with  a 
pendulum  and  is  flung  off  from  it  at  each  vibration;  the  going  rate 
of  a  chronometer  can  be  altered  by  removing  the  case.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  cases  enclosinp^  pendulums  snould  be  roomy.    Many 

Eeople  prefer  to  omit  the  air-tight  case,  and  to  keep  a  record  of 
arometric,  thermometric  and  hygrometric  changes,  applying  correc- 
tions based  on  these  to  the  times  shown  bv  the  clock. 

It  was  formerly  Usual  to  suspend  pendulums  by  means  of  a  single 
spring  about  i  in.  wide  riveted  with  chops  of  metal.  The  upper  chop 
SuMpcMf  ^^^  *  P**^  driven  through  It,  which  rested  in  grooves 
gi^OQf  so  as  to  allow  the  pendulum  to  hang  vertically.  The 
pendubima.  ^^  modern  pendulums  are  now  made  with  two  parallel 
springs  put  a  little  less  than  an  inch  apart.  The  cadges  of 
the  chops  where  the  springs  enter  are  slightly  rounded  so  as  to  avoid 
too  sharp  bendine  of  the  springs.  Suspension  of  pendulums  on  knife 
edges  was  tried  by  B.  L.  VulTiamy  and  others,  but  did  not  prove 
a  success. 

It  was  once  thought  that  lenticular  pendulum  bobs  resisted  the 
air  less  than  those  of  other  shapes,  but  it  was  forgotten  that  their 
large  surface  offered  more  "  skin  friction."  They  are  now  no  longer 
used,  nor  are  spheres  on  account  of  difficulty  of  construction.  A 
cylinder  is  the  best  form  of  bob ;  it  is  sometimes  rounded  at  the 
top  and  bottom. 

Escapements, — The  term  escapement  is  applied  to  any  arrange- 
ment by  which,  as  the  wheels  rotate,  periodic  impulses  are  given 
to  the  pendulum,  while  at  the  same  time  the  motion  of  the  wheels 
is  arrested  until  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  thus  serves  as  a  mechanism  f6r  both  counting  and 
impelling.  Since  the  vibrations  pi  a  pendulum  through  small 
arcs  are  performed  in  times  independent  of  the  length  oi  the  arc^ 
it  follows  that  if  a  pendulum  hanging  at  rest  receive  an  impulse 
it  will  swing  out  and  in  again,  and  the  time  of  its  excursion 
outwards  arid  of  its  return  will  remain  the  same  whatever 
(within  limits)  be  the  arc  of  the  swing,  and  whatever  be  the 
impulse  given  to  it.  If  the  impulse  is  big,  it  starts  with  a  high 
velocity,  but  makes  a  larger  excursion  outwards,  and  the  distance 
it  has  to  travel  counteracts  its  increase  of  speed,  so  that  its  time 
remains  the  same.  Hence  a  pendulum,  if  free  to  swing  outwards 
and  in  again,  without  impediment,  will  adapt  the  length  of  its 
swing  to  the  impulse  it  has  received,  and  any  interference  with 
it,  as  by  the  locking  or  unlocking  of  the  escapement,  will  be  far 
less  deleterious  to  its  isochronism  when  such  interference  occurs 
at  the  middle  of  its  path  rather  than  at  the  ends.  It  follows  that 
the  best  escapement  will  be  one  which  gives  an  impulse  to  the 
pendulum  for  a  short  period  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  path,  and 
then  leaves  it  quite  free  to  move  as  it  chooses  until  the  time  comes 
for  the  next  impulse. 

But  a  pendulum  is  not  qmte  truly  isochronous,  and  has  its 
time  sHghtly  affected  by  an  increase  of  its  arc;  it  is  therefore 
desirable  that  the  impulses  given  to  it  shall  always  be  equal.  If 
the  escapement  forms  the  termination  of  a  clock-train  impelled 
by  a  weight,  the  driving  force  of  the  escapement  is  apt  to  vary 
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according  to  the  friction  of  the  wheels,  wfaik  every  change  in 
temperature  causes  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  oil.  It 
is  therefore  desirable,  if  possible,  to  secure  uniformity  of  imptdse 
— say,  by  causing  the  train  of  wheels  to  lift  up  a  certain  specified 
weight,  and  let  it  drop  on  the  pendulum  at  regular  intervals^ 
or  by  some  equivalent  method. 

The  two  requirements  above  stated  have  given  rise  respectively 
to  what  are  known  as  detached  escapements,  and  remontoires, 
which  will  be  described  presently.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it 
is  desirable  to  describe  the  principal  forms  of  escapement  in 
ordinary  use. 

The  balance  escapement,  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
was  in  use  before  the  days  of  pendulums.  It  was  to  a  RaiMnt» 
balance  escapement  that  fiuygens  applied  the  pendulum,  ««mw» 
by  removing  the  weight  from  one  arm  and  increasing  the 
length  of  the  other  arm. 

Very  shortly  afterwards  R.  Hooke  invented  the  anchor  or  recoil 
escapement.  This  is  represented  in  fig.  8,  where  a  tooth  of  the  escape- 
wheel  is  just  escaping  from  the  ri^ht  pjallet,  and  another 
tooth  at  the  same  time  falls  upon  the  left-hand  pallet  at 
some  distance  from  its  point.  As  the  pendulum  moves  on 
in  the  same  direction,  the  tooth  slides  ferther  up  the  pallet, 
thus  producing  a  recoil,  as  in  the  crown-wheel  escapement.  The  act- 
ing faces  of  the  pallets  should 
be  convex.    For  when  they  are 
flat,  and  of  course  still  more 
when   they   are   concave,    the 
points  of  the  teeth  always  wear 
a   hole  in  the  pallets  at  the 
extremity  of  their  usual  swing, 
and   the   motion  is  obviously 
easier  and  therefore  better  when 
the  pallets  are  made  convex; 
in   fact,   they   then  approach 
more   nearly  to  the      dead  " 
escapement,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed presently.     The  effect 
of    some    escapements    is    not 
only  to  counteract  the  circular 
error,  or  the  natural  increase 
of  the  time  of  a  pendulum  as 
the  arc  increases,  but  to  over- 
balance   it    by    an    error    of 
the  contrary  kind.    The  recoil 
escapement  does  so:    for  it  is 
almost  invariably  found  that 
whatever  may  be  the  shape  of    Fig.  8.— Anchor  or  Recoil  Escape- 
these  pallets,  the  clock  loses  as  ment. 

the  arc  of  the  pendulum  falls 

off,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  so  to  arrange 
the  pallets  that  the  circular  error  may  be  thus  exactly  neutralized, 
because  the  escapement  error  depends,  in  a  manner  reducible  to  no 
law,  upon  variations  in  friction  of  the  pallets  themselves  and  of 
the  clock  train,  which  produce  different  effects;  and  the  result 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  very  accurate  time- 
keeping from  any  clock  of  this 
construction.  The  point  in 
which  the  anchor  escapement 
was  superior  to  all  that  had 
gone  before,  was  that  it  would 
work  well  with  a  small  arc  of 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  The 
balance  escapement,  even  when 
adapted  to  a  pendulum,  neces- 
sitated a  swing  of  some  20*, 
and  hence  the  circular  error, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deviation  of 
the  path  from  a  true  cycloid, 
was  considerable.  But  with  an 
anchor  escapement  the  pendu- 
lum sM^ng  need  be  only  3® 
or  4**.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
violates  the  conditions  above 
laid  down  for  a  perfect  escape- 
ment, inasmuch  as  the  pendu- 
lum is  never  free,  but  at  the 
end  of  its  swing  is  still  operated 
on  by  the  escapement,  which  it 
causes  to  recoil. 


Fig.  9. — Dead  Escapement. 


To  get  rid  of  this  defect  the  dead  escapement,  or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  r^chappement  d  repos,  was  invented  by  G.  Graham.  It  is 
represented  in  fig.  o.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  teeth 
of  the  scape-wheel  have  their  points  set  the  opposite  way 
to  those  of  the  recoil  escapement.  The  tooth  B  is  here 
represented  in  the  act  of  dropping  on  to  the  right-hand  pallet  as  the 
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tooth  A  escapes  from  the  left  pallet.  But  ioatead  of  the  paiiet  having 
a  continuous  face  as  in  the  recoil  escapement,  it  is  divided  into  twc, 
of  which  BE  on  the  right  pallet,  and  FA  on  the  left,  are  called    " 


mpulse  faces,  and  BD,  Ffe,  the  dead  faces.  The  dead  faces 
portions  of  cireles  (not  necessarily  of  the  same  circle),  having  the  axis 
of  the  pallets  C  for  their  centre;  aod  the  consequence  evidently  is, 
that  as  the  pendulum  goes  on,  carrying  the  pallet  still  nearer  to  the 
wheel  than  the  position  in  which  a  tooth  falls  on  to  the  corner  A  or 
B  of  the  impulse  and  the  dead  faces,  the  tooth  still  rests  on  the  dead 
.  faces  without  any  recoil,  until  the  pendulum  returns  and  lets  the 
tooth  slide  down  the  impulse  face,  giving  the  impulse  to  the  pendulum 
as  it  goes.  In  order  to  dioiinish  the  frictioa  and  the  necessity  for 
using  oil  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  clocks  are  made  with  jewels 
(sapphires  are  the  best  for  the  purpose)  let  into  the  pallets. 

The  pallets  are  generally  made  to  embrace  about  one-third  of  the 
circumference  of  tne  wheel,  and  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  they 
should  embrace  more;  for  the  longer  they  are,  the  longer  is  the 
run  of  the  teeth  upon  them,  and  the  greater  the  friction.  In  some 
clocks  the  seconds  hand  moves  very  slowly  and  rests  a  very  short 
time:  this  shows  that  the  impulse  is  long  m  proportion  to  the  arc 
of  swing.  In  others  the  contrary  is  the  case.  A  not  uncommon 
proportion  is  that  out  of  a  total  arc  of  swing  of  3°,  2°,  or  about  one 
degree  on  each  side  of  the  vertical,  are  occupied  in  receiving  the 
impulse.  In  other  words,  the  points  F  and  A  should  subtend  an  angle 
of  2°  at  the  centre  C.  It  is  not  to  be  foreotten  that  the  scape-wheel 
tooth  does  not  overtake  the  face  of  Ine  pallet  immediately,  on 
account  of  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel.  The  wheels  of 
astronomical  clocks,  and  indeed  of  all  Ei^lish  house  clocks,  are 
generally  made  too  heavy,  especially  the  scape-wheel,  which,  by 
increasing  the  moment  of  inertia,  causes  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  lost 
in  givii^  mows,  instead  of  being  all  used  up  in  gentle  pushes. 

A  very  useful  form  of  the  dead 
escapement,  which  is  adopted  in 
many  of  the  best  turret  clocks, 
is  called  the  "  pin-wheel  escape- 
ment." Fig.  10  will  suificiently 
explain  its  action  and  construc- 
tion. Its  advantages  are — that 
it  does  not  require  so  much 
accuracy  as  the  other;  if  a  pin 
gets  broken  it  is  easilv  replaced, 
whereas  in  the  other  tne  wheel  is 
ruined  if  the  point  of  a  tooth  is 
injured:  a  wheel  of  given  size 
will  work  with  more  pins  than 
teeth,  and  therefore  a  train  of 
less  velocity   will   do,   and   that 


_    _..e  wheel  in  the  train,  and  a 
good  deal  of  friction  i  and  the 
_,^^  blow  on  both  pallets  being  down- 
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Steady;  all  which  things  are  of  more  consequence  in  the  heavy  anil 
rough  work  of  a  turret  clock  than  in  an  astronomical  one.  ft  ha^ 
been  found  expedient  to  make  the  dead  faces  not  quite  dead,  but 
with  a  very  slight  recoil,  which  rather  tends  to  check  the  variations 
of  arc,  and  also  the  general  disposition  to  lose  time  if  the  arc  is 
increased;  when  so  made  the  escapement  is  generally  called  "  half- 

In  the  dead  escapement,  during  each  excursion  dl  the  pendulum 
the  repose  surface  of  the  pallets  rubs  i^ainst  the  points  oi^  the  teeth 
of  the  scape-wheel.  Thus  the  pendulum  is  subject  to  a  constant 
retardation  by  friction.  Curiously^  enough,  this  friction,  which  at 
6rst  sight  might  appear  a  defect,  is  an  advantage,  and  to  a  large 
extent  accounts  for  the  excellence  of  the  escapement.  For  if  the 
driving  foree  of  the  clock  is  increased  so  that  the  impulse  on  the 
pallets  is  greater,  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  is  increased.  But 
this  very  increase  of  the  driving  force  causes  a  greater  pressure  of 
the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel  on  the  rest-faces  of  the  pallets,  and 
hence  counteracts  the  increased  drive  of  the  pendulum  by  an  in- 
creased frictional  retardation.  If  the  clock  weight  be  enormously 
increased,  the  frictional  retardation  becomes  increased  relatively 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  drive,  so  that  as  the  weight  of  the 
clock  is  increased  the  pendulum's  rime  of  vibration  is  first  diminished, 
until  at  last  a  neutral  point  is  reached  and  finally  the  increased 
loading  of  the  clock  weight  begins  to  make  the  time  of  vibration 
increase  again.  It  is  the  neutral  point  which  it  is  desirable  to 
arrange  for,  and  only  trial  and  experience  can  so  tit  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  pallets,  scape-wheel  and  clock  weight  to  one  another, 
as  to  secure  that  a  moderate  variation  of  the  driving  power  neither 
accelerates  nor  retards  the  motion  of  the  pendulum,  while  at  the 
same  time  such  an  arc  of  vibration  is  secured  as  shall  be  least  subject 
to  barometric  error,  and  not  have  too  great  a  circular  error.  The 
celebrated  clockmaker  B.  L.  Vuiliamy  (1780-1854)  greatly  improved 
Graham's  escapement  by  careful  experiment,  and  other  makers 
introduced  further  improvements  into  the  shape  of  the  scape-wheel 
and  pallets,  so  that  the  best  form  of  the  deadbeat  escapement  is 
now  fairlv  well  determined  and  is  given  in  books  upon  horology. 
For  small  clocks  a  little  slope  is  given  to  the  rest-faces  so  as  to 


diminish  the  friction  retardation.  This  is  Icnown  as  the  faalf-^lead 
escapement.  The  pin-wheel  escapement,  if  properly  constructed, 
is  also  "  dead,"  that  is  to  say,  the  outward  swing  of  the  pendulum 
is  unfettered  except  by  the  slight  friction  of  the  teeth  against  the 
dead  faces  of  the  pallets. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  impact  of  the  scape-wheel 
on  the  pallets,  and  of  the  crutdt  on  tiie  pendulum  rod,  the  plan  has 
been  tried  of  making  the  crutch  into  an  elastic  spring.  In  theory 
this  of  course  would  not  destroy  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum, 
for  it  would  only  be  to  apply  upon  the  pendulum  a  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  rod,  and  varying  as  the  displacement.  Hence  any 
acceleration  given  by  such  a  spring  would,  like  the  action  of  gravity, 
be  harmonic,  and  it  is  an  analvtical  principle  that  hannooic  motions 
superposed  on  one  another  still  remain  harmonic.  Hence,  then,  the 
action  of  a  spring  superadded  upon  the  action  of  gravity  on  a  pen- 
dulum still  leaves  the  motion  harmonic.  But  changes  of  tempera- 
ture would  affect  the  spring  considerably.  In  the  ca*e  of  such  a 
spring  the  repose  faces  of  Graham's  escapement  might  be  minimized 
and  the  escapement  checked  each  side  by  a  stop,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
pallets  from  rubbing  on  the  points  of  the  scape-wheel.  Graham's 
escapement  can,  if  well  made,  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  vary  more  than 
an  average  of  iV  of  a  second  from  its  mean  daily  rate,  and  this  ii  so 
good  a  result  that  many  people  doubt  whether  further  effort  in  the 
direction  of  inventing  new  escapements  will  result  in  any  better 
form.    Two  adaptations  of  Graham's  escapement  have  been  made. 


Fig.  II. — Riefler's  Escapement. 

one  by  Clemens  Riefler  of  Ncsselwang,  and  the  other  by  L,  Strasser 
of  Glashatte,  Sajcony,  which  give  good  reMilts  in  practice.  Riefler's 
scheme  is  to  mount  the  upper  block.  Into  which  the  suspension 
spring  is  fastened,  upon  knife  edges,  and  rock  it  to  and  (ro  by  the 
action  of  a  modified  Graham's  escapement,  thus  givine  impulses 
to  the  pendulum.  Fig.  11  shows  the  arrangement.  PP  are  the 
aeates  upon  which  the  knife  edges  CC  rest.  A  is  the  anchor,  RH 
the  scape- wheels,  and  S  the  pallets. 

Strasser's  clock  is  arranged  on  the  same  idea  as  that  of  Riefler,  only 
that  the  rocking  motion  is  given,  not  to  the  springs  that  carry  the 
pendulum,  but  to  a  second  pair  of  springs  placed  outside  of  them  and 

Eirallel  to  them.  The  weight  of  tne  pendulum  is  therefore  carried 
y  an  upper  stationary  block,  but  aDove  that  a  second  block  is 
subjected  to  the  rocking  motion  of  the  anchor.  The  general  design 
is  shown  in  fig.  12.  The  pallets  are  each  formed  of  two  stones,  so 
contrived  as  to  minimize  the  banging  of  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel. 
Both  Riefler's  and  Strasser's  clocks  aim  at  having  a  virtually  free 
pendulum:  in  fact,  they  are  in  reality  adaptations  of  the  principle 
of  the  spting-clutch  to  Graham's  escapement.  The  weak  point  in 
both  is  the  tampering  with  the  suspension. 

The  dead  escapement  is  not,  however,  truly  free.  In  order  to 
make  a  free  escapement  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that  as 
soon  as  the  pendulum  approached  its  centre  position,  fw—ik^ 
some  pin  or  projectii^  point  upon  it  should  free  the  „o«b#- 
escapement  wheel,  a  tooth  of  which  should  thus  be  enabled  ™^^ 
to  leap  upon  the  back  of  the  pendulum,  give  it  a  short 
push,  and  then  be  locked  until  the  pendulum  had  returned  and  again 
swung  forward.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  13. 
Let  A  be  a  block  of  metal  fuied  on  the  lower  end  of  a  pendulum  rod. 
On  the  block  let  a  small  pall  B  be  fastened,  free  to  move  round  a 
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centre  C  and  reeUng  a^nst  a  Btop  D.  Let  E  be  a  4'Ieaved  Bcape- 
wheel,  the  teeth  of  wfuch  as  they  corae  round  rest  againet  the  bent 
paJI  GFL  at  G.  The  pall  is  prevented  from  flying  too  far  back  by 
a  pin  H,  and  kept  up  to  potition  by  a  very  delicate  spriag  K.  As  soon 


Fig.  13. — Straaser's  Escapement  (Strasaer  &  Rohde). 
as  the  pendulum  rod,  moving  from  left  to  right,  has  arrived  at  the 
position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  pall  B  will  engage  the  arm  PL,  force 
It  forwards,  and  by  raiaing  G  will  liberate  the  scape-wheel,  a  tooth 
of  which,  M,  will  thus  close  upon  the  heel  N  of  the  block  A,  and  urge 
it  forward.  As  soon,  however,  as  N  has  arrived  at  G  the  tooth  M 
will  slip  off  the  block  A  and  reat  on  the  pall  G,  and  the  impulse  will 
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The  pendulum  is  now  perfectly  free  or  "  detached,    and 

on  unimpeded  as  far  as  it  chooses.  On  its  return  from  right 
:,  the  pall  B  slips  over  the  pall  L  without  disturbing  it,  and  the 
pendulum  is  still  free  to  make  an  excursion  towards  the  lefL  On  its 
return  journey  from  left  to  right  the  process  is  again  repeated.  Such 
an  escapement  operates  once  every  2  seconds.  One  made  on  a  some- 
what similar  plan  was  applied  to  a  clock  by  Robcrt-Houdin,  about 
1830,  andafterwardsby  Mr  Haswcll,  and  another  by  Sir  George  Airy, 


Fig.  13. — Free  Escapement.         Fig.  14. — Free  Escapement 
(old  form). 
But  theprinciplewasalreadyanold  one,  as  ma^be  seen  from  fig.  14, 
which  was  the  work  of  an  anonymous  maker  in  the  i8th  century. 
A  consideration  of  this  escapement  will  show  that  it  is  only  the 
application  of  the  detached  chronometer  escapement  to  a  clock. 

Even  detached  escapements,  however,  are  not  perfect.  In  order 
that  an  escapement  should  be  perfect,  the  impulse  given  to  the  pen- 
dulum should  be  always  exactly  the  same.  It  may  be  asked  why, 
if  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  be  independent  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  arc  of  vibration,  and  hence  of  the  impulse,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  impulse  should  be  uniform.  Theanwser  is  that 
the  arc  of  vibration  not  being  a  true  cycloid,  as  it  should  be  if  true 
isochronism  is  to  be  secured,  but  being  the  arc  of  a  circle,  any  change 
of  amplitude  of  vitKation  produces  a  change  of  time  in  the  swmggiven 
by  the  formula  {(«*  —  £')«'  loss  in  secohds  per  day,  where  a  and  b 
are  the  semi-arcs  of  vibration  eatimatad  in  degrees.  Thus  10'  in- 
crease of  arc  in  a  swing  of  4',  that  is  to  say,  1  in.  increase  of  arc  in 
a  total  arc  of  2}  in.,  produces  an  error  of  about  a  second  a  day.  Now 
cold  weather,  by  making  the  oil  thick  and  thus  clog^ng  the  wheels, 
will  easily  produce  such  a,  change  of  arc;  dust  will  also  make  a 
change  even  though  the  clock  weight,  acted  on  by  gravity,  still 
exerts  a  uniform  pull.  Besides,  if  the  clock  has  work  todo  of  a  varying 
amount — as  when  the  hands  of  a  turret  clock  are  acted  on  by  a  heavy 
wind  pressure  tending  sometimes  to  retard  them,  sometimes  to  drive 
them  on— then  it  is  clear  that  the  impulses  given  by  the  scape-wheel 
to  the  pendulum  may  be  very  uneijual,  and  that  the  arc  of  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  may  thus  be  seriously  affected  and  its  isochronism 
disturbed. 

To  abolish  errors  arising  from  the  changes  in  the  force  driving 
the  escapement,  what  is  known  as  the  "  remontoire  "  system  was 
lt»moa-  adopted.  It  first  came  into  use  for  watches,  which  was 
foj^  perhaps  natural,  seeing  that  the  driving  force  oF  a  watch 

IS  not  a  uniform  weight  like  that  of  a  clock,  but  depends 
on  springs,  which  are  far  less  trustworthy.    The  idea    ' 


is  to  disconnect  the  esc^tement  froi^  the  clock  train,  and  to  give 
the  escapement  a  driving  power  of  its  own,  acting  as  directly  as 
possible  on  the  pallets  witnout  the  intervention  of  a  clock-train 
containing  many  wheels.  The  escapement  is  thus  as  it  were  made 
into  a  separate  dock,  which  of  course  neecis  repeated  winding,  and 
this  winding  is  rffected  by  the  clock-train.  From  this  it  results  that 
variations  in  the  force  transmittpd  by  the  clock-train  merely  affect 
the  speed  at  which  the  "  rewinding  of  the  escapement  is  effected, 
but  do  not  affect  the  force  exerted  by  the  driving  power  of  the 
escapement. 

There  are  several  modes  of  carrying  out  this  plan.  The  first  trf 
them  is  simi^y  to  provide  the  scape-wheel  with  a  weight  or  spring 
of  its  own,  which  spring  is  wound  up  by  the  clock-tram  rrmta 
as  often  as  it  runs  down.  Contrivances  of  this  kind  are  r™oB- 
called  train  remontoires.  In  arranging  such  a  remontoire  tobta. 
it  is  obvious  that  the  clock-train  must  be  provided  with 
a  stop  to  prevent  it  from  overwinding  the  scape-whE«l  weight  or 
spring,  and  further,  that  there  must  be  on  the  scape^wheel  some  sort 
of  stud  or  other  contrivance  to  release  the  clock-train  as  soon  as  the 
scape-wheel  weight  or  spring  has  run  down  and  needs  rewinding. 
We  believe  the  first  maker  of  a  large  dock  with  a  train  remontoire 
was  Thomas  Rdd  of  Edinburgh,  who  described  his  apparatus  in 
his  book  on  Horoloty  (1819),  Tne  scape-wheel  viaa  driven  by  a  small 
weight  hung  by  a  Huygens's  endless  chain,  o(  which  one  of  the  puUws 
was  fixed  to  the  arbor,  and  the  other  rode  upon  the  arbor,  with  the 
pinion  attached  to  it,  and  the  pinion  was  driven  and  the  weight 
wound  up  by  the  wheel  below  (which  we  will  call  the  thinl  wheel), 
as  folkiws.  Assuming  the  scape-wheel  to  turn  in  a  minute,  its  arbor 
has  a  notch  cut  half  through  it  on  opposite  sides  in  two  places  near 
to  each  other:  on  the  arbor  of  the  wheel,  which  turns  in  ten  minutes. 
suppose,  there  is  another  wheel  with  3D  spikes  sticking  out  of  its 
rim,  but  alternately  in  two  diff^^nt  planes,  so  that  one  set  of  spikes 
can  only  pass  through  one  of  the  notches  in  the  s-ape-wheel  arbor, 
andtheother  set  only  through  theotber.  Whenever,  then,  the  scape- 
wheel  completes  a  half-turn,  one  spike  is  let  go,  and  the  third  wheel 
is  able  to  move,  and  with  it  the  whole  clock-train  and  the  hands, 
until  the  next  spike  of  the  other  set  is  stopped  by  the  scape-wheel 
arbor:  at  the  same  time  the  pinion  on  that  arbor  is  turned  half 
round,  winding  up  the  remontoire  weight,  but  without  taking  its 
pressure  off  the  scape-wheel.  Reid  says  that,  so  long  as  this  appar- 
atus was  kept  in  good  order,  the  clock  went  better  than  it  did  after  it 
was  removM  in  consequence  of  Its  getring  out  of  order  from  the 
constant  banging  of  the  spikes  against  the  arbor. 

A  clock  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  was  made  in  1844  on  the 
same  principle,  except  that,  instead  of  the  endless  chain,  an  internal 
wheel  was  used,  with  the  spikes  set  on  it  cvternally,  which  is  one  of 
the  modes  by  which  an  occasional  secondary  motion  may  be  given 
to  a  wheel  without  disturbing  its  primary  and  regular  motion.  The 
following  is  a  more  simple  arrangement  of  a  ^vity  train  remontoire, 
much  more  frequently  used  in  principle.  Let  L  in  fig.  i^  be  the 
scape-wheel  turning  in  a  minute,  and  e  its  pinion,  which  is  driven 
by  the  wheel  D  having  a  pinion  d  driven  by  the  wheel  C,  which  we 
may  sunpoae  to  turn  in  an  hour.  The  arbors  of  the  scape-wheel  and 
hour-wheel  are  distinct,  their  pivots  meeting  in  a  bush  fixed  some- 
where between  the  wheels.  The  pivots  of  the  wheel  D  are  set  in  the 
frame  AP,  which  rides  on  the  arbors  of  the  hour-wheel  and  scape- 


Fig.  15. — Gravity  Train  Remontoire. 


wheel,  or  on  another  short  arbor  between  them.  The  hour-wheel 
also  drives  another  wheel  G,  which  again  drives  the  pinion /on  the 
arbor  which  carries  the  two  arms/ A,/Bi  and  on  the  same  arbor  is 
set  a  fly  with  a  ratchet,  like  a  common  striking  fly,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  teeth  are  bo  arranged  that  the  fly  will  turn  once  for  each  turn 
of  the  scape-wheel.  The  ends  of  the  remontoire  arms/  A,  /  B  are 
capable  of  alternately  passing  the  notches  cut  half  through  the  arbor 
of  the  scape-whed,  as  those  notches  successively  come  into  the  proper 
position  at  the  end  of  every  half-minute;  as  soon  as  that  happens 
the  hour-wheel  raises  the  movable  wheel  D  and  its  frame  through 
a  small  angle;  but,  nevertheless,  that  wheel  keeps  pressing  on  the 
scape-whed  as  if  it  were  not  moving,  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
wheel  C  and  the  pinion  d  being  the  fulcrum  or  centre  of  motion  <rf 
the  lever  A  d  P.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  remontoire  arms  /  A, 
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/  B  have  springs  set  on  them  to  diminisli  the  blow  on  the  scape-wheel 
arbor,  as  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  the  fly  so  large  as  to  make  the 
motion  of  the  train,  and  consequently  of  the  hands,  too  slow  to 
be  distinct. 

Another  kind  of  remontoire  is  on  the  principle  of  one  bevelled 
wheel  lying  between  two  others  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  first 
of  the  bevelled  wheels  is  driven  by  the  train,  and  the  third  is  fixed 
to  the  arbor  of  the  scape-wheel;  and  the  intermediate  bevelled 
wheel,  of  any  size,  rides  on  its  arbor  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two 
arbors  which  are  in  the  same  line.  The  scape- wheel  will  evidently 
turn  with  the  same  average  velocity  as  the  first  bevelled  wheel, 
though  the  intermediate  one  may  move  up  and  down  at  intervals. 
The  transverse  arbor  which  carries  it  is  let  off  and  lifted  a  little  at 
half -minute  intervals,  as  in  the  remontoire  iust  now  described; 
and  it  gradually  works  down  as  the  scape- wheel  turns  under  its 
pressure,  until  it  is  freed  again  and  lifted  by  the  clock-train. 

In  all  these  gravity  remontoires,  however,  only  the  friction  of  the 
heavy  parts  of  the  train  and  the  dial-work  is  got  nd  of,  and  the  scape- 
wheel  IS  still  subject  to  the  friction  of  the  remontoire  wheels,  which, 
though  much  less  than  the  other,  is  still  something  considerable. 
Accordingly,  attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  drive  the  scape- 
wheel  by  a  spiral  spring,  like  the  inainspring  of  a  watch.  One  of 
these  was  describea  in  the  7th  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia ;  and 
Sir  G.  Airy  invented  another  on  the  same  principle,  of  which  one 
specimen  is  still  going  well.  One  of  the  best  forms  of  such  a  remon- 
toire is  shown  in  fig.  16,  in  which  A,  B,  D,  E,  «,/are  the  same  things 

as  in  fig.  15.  But  «,  the  scape- 
wheel  pinion,  is  no  longer  fixed 
to  the  arbor,  nor  does  it  ride 
on  the  arbor,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  all  the  previous  spring 
remontoires,  thereby  producing 
probably  more  friction  than  was 
saved  in  other  respects;  but  it 
rides  on  a  stud  k,  which  is  set 
in  the  clock  frame.  On  the  face 
of  the  pinion  is  a  plate,  of  which 
the  only  use  is  to  carry  a  pin  h 
(and  consequently  its  shape  is 
immaterial),  and  in  front  of  the 
plate  is  set  a  bush  b,  with  a  hole 
through  it,  of  which  half  is 
occupied  by  the  end  of  the  stud 
ky  to  which  the  bush  is  fixed  by 
a  small  pin,  and  the  other  half 
is  the  pivot-hole  for  the  scape- 
wheel  arbor.  On  the  arbor  is 
set  the  remontoire  spring  s  (a 
moderate>«ized  musical -box 
spring  is  generally  used) ,  of  which 
the  outer  end  is  bent  into  a  loop 
to  take  hold  of  the  pin  h.  In 
fact,  there  are  two  pins  at  h^  one 
a  little  behind  the  other,  toiceep 
the  coils  of  the  spring  from 
touching  each  other.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  the  spring  may  be 
wound  up  half  or  a  quarter  of  a 
turn  at  the  proper  intervals  without  taking  the  force  off  the  scape- 
wheel,  and  also  without  affecting  it  by  any  friction  whatever.  When 
the  scape-wheel  turns  in  a  minute,  the  letting-off  would  be  done  as 
before  described,  by  a  couple  o£  notches  in  the  scape-wheel  arbor, 
through  which  the  spikes  A,  B,  as  in  fig.  15,  would  pass  alternately. 
During  the  half-minute  that  the  spring  is  running  down  the  impulse 
on  the  pendulum  constantly  diminishes;  but  this  error  is  small  if 
the  spring  be  properly  shaped,  and  besides,  being  periodic,  does  not 
affect  the  average  time-keeping  of  the  clock.  It  would  be  inad- 
missible in  astronomical  clocks  where  each  particular  second  has 
always  to  be  true.  In  clocks  with  only  three  wheels  in  the  train  it 
is  best  to  make  the  scape-wheel  turn  in  two  minutes.  In  that  case 
four  notches  and  four  remontoire  arms  are  required,  and  the  fly 
inakes  only  a  quarter  of  a  turn.  Lord  Grimthorpe  made  the  follow- 
ing provision  tor  diminishing  the  friction  of  the  letting-off  work. 
The  fly  pinion/  has  only  half  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  scape- wheel 
pinion,  being  a  lantern  pinion  of  7  or  8,  while  the  other  is  a  leaved 
pinion  of  14  or  16,  and  therefore  the  same  wheel  D  will  properly 
drive  both,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  scape-wheel  arbor  ends 
in  a  cylinder  about  f  in.  in  diameter,  with  two  notches  at  right  angles 
cut  in  its  face,  one  of  them  narrow  and  deep,  and  the  other  broad 
and  shallow,  so  that  a  long  and  thin  pin  B  can  pass  only  through 
one,  and  a  broad  and  short  pin  A  through  the  other.  Consequently, 
at  each  quarter  of  a  turti  of  the  scape-wheel,  the  remontoire  fly,  on 
which  the  pins  A,  B  are  set  on  springs,  as  in  fig.  15,  can  turn  half 
round.  It  is  set  on  its  arbor/  by  a  square  ratchet  and  click,  which 
enables  the  spring  to  be  adjusted  to  the  requisite  tension  to  obtain 
the  proper  vibration  of  the  pendulum.  A  better  construction, 
afterwards  introduced,  is  to  make  the  fly  separate  from  the  lettine- 
off  arms,  whereby  the  blow  on  the  cylinder  is  diminished,  the  fly 
being  allowed  to  go  on  as  in  the  gravity  escapement.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  even  a  spring  remontoire  requires  a  larger 


Fig.  16. — Spring  Remontoire. 


weight  than  the  same  clock  without  one;  but  as  none  of  that  ad- 
ditional force  reaches  the  pendulum,  that  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
variation  of  force  of  the  remontoire  spring  from  temperature,  as  it 
only  affects  the  pendulum  through  the  medium  of  the  dead  escape- 
ment, is  far  too  small  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect;  and  it  is 
found  that  clocks  of  this  kind,  with  a  compensated  pendulum  8  ft. 
long,  and  weighing  about  2  cwt.,  will  not  vary  above  a  second  a  month, 
if  the  pallets  are  Kept  clean  and  well  oiled.  No  turret  clock  without 
either  a  train  remontoire  or  a  gravity  escapement  will  approach  that 
deme  of  accuracy. 

The  introduction  of  this  remontoire  led  to  another  very  important 
alteration  in  the  construction  of  large  clocks.  Hitherto  it  had 
always  been  considered  necessary,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
friction  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  wheels  of  brass  or  gun-metal, 
with  the  teeth  cut  in  an  engine.  The  French  clockmakers  had  be^n 
to  use  cast  iron  striking  parts,  and  cast  iron  wheels  had  been  oc- 
casionally used  in  the  going  part  of  inferior  clocks  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness;  but  they  had  never  been  used  in  any  clock  making  preten- 
sions to  accuracy.  But  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  a  clock 
shown  in  the  1851  Exhibition,  it  was  determined  by  Sir  G.  Airy  and 
Lord  Grimthorpe  (then  E.  Denison),who  were  jointly  consulted  by  the 
Board  of  Works  about  thegreat  Westminster  clock  in  1852,  to  alter  the 
original  requisition  for  gun-metal  wheels  there  to  cast  iron.  But  cast 
iron  wheels  must  drive  cast  iron  pinions,  for  they  will  wear  out  steel. 

The  next  kind  of  remontoire  still  leaves  the  scape-wheel  linked 
up  with  the  clock-train,  but  makes  it  wind  up  the  pallets  which 
are  held  raised  up  till  their  action  is  wanted,  when  they  are  allowed 
to  drop  gently  on  the  crutch  or  the  pendulum  rod.  In  this  case  the 
two  arms  of  the  anchor  are  usually  divided  and  mounted  on  separate 
shafts  so  as  to  act  independently.  This  idea  was  first  started  by 
Thomas  Mudge  (1717-1794)  and  Alexander  Gumming  (1733-1814). 
Mudge's  escapement  is  shown  in  fig.  17.  The  tooth  A  of  the  scape- 
wheel  is  resting  ap^ainst  the  stop  or  detent  a  at  the  end  of  the  pallet 
CA,  from  the  axis  or  arbor  of^  which  descends  the  half-  OtmrUy 
fork  CP  to  touch  the  pendulum.  From  the  other  pallet 
CB  descends  the  other  half-fork  CO.  The  two  arbors  are 
set  as  near  the  point  of  suspension,  or  top  of  the  pendulum 
spring,  as  possible.  The  pendulum,  as  here  represented,  must  be 
moving  to  the  right,  and  just  leaving  contact  with  the  left  pallet  and 
goine  to  take  up  the  right  one;  as  soon  as  it  has  raised  tnat  pallet 
a  little  it  will  evidently  unlock  the  wheel  and  let  it  turn,  and  then  the 
tooth  B  will  raise  the  left  pallet  until  it  is  caught  by  the  stop  b  on  that 
pallet,  and  then  it  will  stay  until  the  pendulum  returns  and  releases 
It  by  raising  that  pallet  still  higher.  Each  pallet  therefore  descends 
with  the  pendulum  to  a  lower  point  than  that  where  it  is  taken  up, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  supplied  by  the  lifting  of  each 
pallet  by  the  clock,  which  does  not  act  on  the  pendulum  at  all ;  so 
that  the  pendulum  is  independent  of  all  variations  of  force  and 
friction  in  the  train.     This  escapement  is  said  by  Lord  Grim- 
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Fig.  17.— Mudge's  Gravity  Escape-       Fig.  18.— Bloxam's  Gravity 
ment.  Escapement. 

thorpe,  in  his  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Clocks,  first  published  in 
1850,  to  be  liable  to  trip,  the  pallets  being  apt  to  be  jerked  by  the 
pendulum,  so  that  the  teeth  slip  past  the  hook,  and  the  wheel  flies 
round.  This,  however,  appeare  entirely  a  matter  of  construction. 
The  really  weak  point  is  that  while  the  impulses  on  the  pendulum 
due  to  the  gravitational  fall  of  the  arms  are  uniform,  the  force  which 
has  to  be  exercised  by  the  pendulum  in  unlocking  them  from  the 
scape-wheel  varies  with  the  pressure  of  the  clock-train.  Hence  we 
miss  the  compensation  which  is  so  beautiful  a  result  of  Graham's 
escapement.  To  avoid  this,  J.  M.  Bloxam,  a  barrister,  proposed 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  his  legged  gravity  escapement 
(fig.  18).    By  this  arrangement  the  parts  of  the  scape-wheel  which 


lifted  the  gfraritv  Urms  were  bfdu^t  ^  near  to  the  axis  of  the  scape- 
wheel  as  possible,  while  the  locking  arms  were  brought  as  far  from 
the  axis  as  possible  so  that  the  oresstire  should  be  lighl:.  Thfe  pallet 
arbors  were  cranked,  tp  emb^ce  the  pendulujntspringi  so  th^t.t;heir 
centres  of  motion  might  coincide  with  that  of  the  pendulum  as  nearly 
as  possible — perhaps  an  unnecessary  refinement ;  at  least  the'three- 
l^ged  and  four4egged  gravity  escapement?  answer  very  well  with 
the  pallet  arbors  set  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  thci  spring.  •  The  dze 
of  the  wheel  determines  the  length  of  the  pallets,  as  they, must  be  at, 
such  an  angle  to  each  other  that  the  radii  of  the  wheel  when  in  con- 
tact with  each  stop  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  pallet  arm;  and 
therefore,  for  a  wheel  of  this  size,  the  depth  of  tocking  can  only  be 
very  small.  The  pinioa  in  Bloxam's  clock  only  raises  the  pallet 
through  40'  at  each  beat;  Le,  the  angle  which  we  call  7i  viz.  the 
amplitude  of  the  pendulum  when  it  begins  to  lift  the  pallet,. is  only 
20';  and  probably,  if  it  were  increased  to  anything  like  0/  V2\  where 
a  is  the  semiarc  01  swing,  the  escapement  would  trip  immediately. 
The  two  broad  pins  marked  £,  Ft  are  the  fork-pins,  and  A  and  B  are 
the  stops.  The  clock  which  Bloxam  had  went  very  well ;  but  it 
had  an  extremely  fine  train,  with  pinions  of  18;  and  nobody  else 
appears  to  have  been  able  to  make  one  to  answer. 

Bloxam's  escapement  was  modified  in  form  by  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
bis  chief  improvement  beiag  the  addition  of  a  fly  vane,  which,  bow 
ever,  had  previously  been  used  for  remontoires  to  steady  the  mption. 
He  tried  various  modifications  of  construction,  but  finally  adopted 
the  "  four-legged  "  and  "  double-three-legged  "  forms  as  being  the 
most  satisf^oiy,  the  former  lor  regulators  and  the  latter  for  large 
clocks.  Fig,  19  IS  a  back  view  of  the  escapement  part  of  an  aatitxio* 
mical  clock  with  the  four-legged  wheel;    seen  uom  the  fpont  the 


Fig.  19. — ^Four-legged  Gravity 
Escapement. 


Fig.  20. — Double  Three-legged 
Escapement. 


wheel  would  turn  the  other  way.  The  long  locking  teeth  are  made 
about  2  in.  long  from  the  centre,  and  the  lifting  pins,  of  which  four 
point  forwards  whUe  four  other  intemiediate  ones  point  backwards^ 
are  at  not  more  than  X  of  the  distance  between  the  centres.  EC, 
of  the  scape* wheel  and  pallets^  or  rather  C  is  the  top  of  the  pendulutp 
spring  to  which  the  pallets  Cj,  C^^  converge,  though  the  resultant 
of  their  action  is  a  little  below  C.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  crank 
them  as  Bloxam  did,  in  order  to  make  them  coincide  exactly  with 
the  top  of  liie  fjendulom,  as  the  friction  of  the  beat  pins  on  the 
pendulum  is  insignificant,  and  even  then  would  not  .be  ^uite  de« 
stroyed.  The  pallets  are  not  in  the  same  plane,  but  one  is  bejiind 
and  the  other  in  front  of  the  wheel,  with  one  stop  pointing  backwards 
and  the  other  forwards  to  receive  the  teeth  alternately — it  does  not 
matter  which ;  in  this  figure  the  stop  s  is  behind  and  the  stop  f' 
forward.  The  pendulum  is  now  going  to  the  right,  and  inst  beginning 
to  lift  the  right  pallet  and  free  the  stop  j' ;  then  the  wheel  will  begin 
to  turn  and  lift  the  other  pallet  by  one  of  the  pins  which  is  now 
lowest,  and  which  moves  through  ^5®  across  the  fine  of  centres,  and 
therefore,  lifts  with  verj^  little  friction.  It  Koes  on  till  the  tooth  now 
below  s  reaches  s  and  is  stopped  there.  Meanwhile  the  pallet  C^' 
goes  on  with  the  pendulum  as  far  as  it  may  go,  to  the  end  of  the  arc 
which  we  have  called  a,  starting  from  7;  but  it  falls  with  the  pen- 
dulum again,  not  only  to  7  but  to  -7  on  the  other  side  of  o,  so  that 
the  impulse  b  due  to  the  weight  of  each  pallet  altematelv  falling 
through  27;  and  the  magnituae  of  the  impulse  also  depends  on  the 
obliqueness  of  the  pallet  on  the  whole,  i,e.  on  the  distance  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  vertical  through  C.  The  fly  KK'  is  set  on  with  a 
fricdon  spring  like  the  common  stnking-part  fiy,  and  should  be  as  long 
as  there  is  room  for,  length  being  much  more  effective  than  width. 

The  double  three-legged  gravity  escapement,  which  was  first  used 
in  the  Westminster  clock,  is  shown  in  fig.  20.  The  principle  of  it 
is  the  same  as  of  the  four-legs;  but  instead  of  the  pallets  being  one 
behind  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  wheel,  with  two  sets  of  lifting 
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pins,  there  are  two  wheals  ABC,  abc,  with  the  three  lifting  pins  and 
the  two  pallets  between  them  like  a  lahterii  Jilnion.  One  stop  B 
pd&ittB  lorward  and  the  other  A  backward.  The  tWo  wheels  have 
their  teeth  set  intermediatelv  or  60°  afxirti  though  that  is  aot 
essential,  and  the  angle  of  120  may  be  divided  between  them  in  any 
other  proportions,  as  70®  dnd  50°,  and  in  that  way  the  pallets  may 
be  still  more  oblique  than  50^  from  the  vertical,  which,  however,  is 
found  enoi^h  to  prevent  tnpping  even  if  the  flv  g^»  loose,  which  is 
more  likely  to  nappen  from  oardessBess,  in  large  clocks  than  in 
astronomical  ones. 

Of  course  the  fly  for  those  escapements  in  large  clocks,  with 
weights  heavy  enough'  to  drive  the  bands  in  all  weather,  must  be 
much  langer  than  in  small  ones.  For  average  chtnrch  clocks  with 
i^  sec.  pendMlum  the  legs  of  the  scape- whe<3s  are  generally  made 
4  m.  long  and  the  fly  from  6  to  7  in.  Long  in  each  vane  by  1}  or  li 
wide.  For  il  sec.  pendulums  the  scape-wheels  are  generally  made 
4 J  radius.     At  Westminster  they  are  6  in: 

Lord  Grimthorpe  considered  that  these  eacapetnents  act  better, 
especially  in  reKutators,  if  the  pallets  do  not  fall  quite  on  the  lifting 

{)ins,  but  on  a  oanking,  or  stop  at  any  convenient  place,  so  as  to 
eave  the  wheel  free  at  the  moment  of  starting;  just  as  the  striking 
of  a  common  house  clock  will  sometimes  fail  to  start  unless  the  wheel 
with  the  pins  has  a  little  riM  before  a  pin  begins  to  lift  the  hammer. 
The  best  t  way  to.  manage  the -banking  is  to  make  the  beat-^ins  long 
enough  to  reach  a  little  way  behind  the  pendulum^  and  let  the  banking 
be  a  thin  plate  of  any  metal  screwed  adjustably  to  the  back  of  the 
case.  This  plate  cannot  well  be  shown  in  the  drawings  together 
with.  the.  pendulum,  which,  it  may  be  added,  should  take  up  one 
pallet  Just  when  it  leaves  the  other. 

In  chronometer  spring  pemontoires  the  pendulum,  as,  it  goes  by, 
flips  a  delicate  spring  and  releases  a  small  weight  or  spring  which 
1  has  been  wound  up  in  readiness  by  the  action  of  the  scape- 
wheel  and  which  bv  leaping  on  to  the  pendulum  gMs  it 
a  push.  -  One  on  tW  principle  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  19  th  century  by  Robert  Houdin.  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  It  !s  very  com- 
plicated. The  following  is  more  simple.  Ill  fig.  21  a  scape- wheel 
AB  has  30  pins  atKi.360  teeth.  It  is  enga^^ed  with  a  fly  vane  £P 
mounted  on  a  pinion  of  12  teeth.  Each  pin  as  it  passes  raises  an 
.impulse  arm  CD  which  is  hooked  upon  a  detent  K.  A  pall  NM  then 
engages  the  fly  vane  and  prevents  the  scape-wheel  from  moving 
farther.  The^  impulse  arm  being  now  set,  as  the  plate  F  attached 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  flies  past  from  4eft  to  right  a  pall 
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Fig.  21.— Chronometier  Spring  Remontoire. 

G  knocks  aside  the  detent  K,  and  allows  a  pin  O  projecting  from 
the  end  of  the  impulse  arm  to  fall  upon  an  inclined  pallet  A,  which  is 
thus  uiiged  forward.  .  As  soon  as  the  pallet  has  left  the  pin,  the 
impulse  arm  in  its  further  fall  strikes  N,  which  disengages  the  pall 
at  P  and  allows  the  scape-wheel  to  move  on  and  again  wind  up  the 
impulse  arm  Ct),  which  is  then  again  locked  by  the  detent  K.  On 
the  return  journey  of  the  i>endulum  the  light  pall  G,  which  acts  the 
part  of  a  chronometer  spring,  flips  over  the  detent.  The  pallet  is 
double  sided,  h  and  V,  so  that  if  b^  chance  the  clock  runs  down  while 
the  pendulum  swings  from  left  to  right  the  impulse  arm  wiH  be  simply 
raised  and  riot  smashed.  It  has  a  flat  apex,  on  which  the  pin  falls 
before  descending.  The  impulse  given  depends  on  the  weight  of  the 
impulse  arm  and  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  work  done  in  un- 
locking the  decent  is  invariable,  as  it  depends  on  thepressure  of  the 
fly  vane  at  P  and  is  independent  of  the  clock-traini  The  duration  of 
the  impulse  is  very  short — only  about  3V  of  the  arc  of  swing.  It  is 
l^ven  exactly  at  the  centre  of  tbe  swing,  and  when  not  under 
impulse  the  pendulum  b  detached. 

Clock  Wheels, — Since,  as  we  have  seen^iiny  increase  in  the  arc 
of  a  pendulum  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  Its  going  rate, 
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it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  the  force  which  acts  on  the  pendulum 
uniform.  This  in  fact  is  the  great  object  of  the  best  escapements. 
Inasmuch  as  the  impulse  on  the  pendulum,  derived  from  the  work 
done  by  a  tailing  weight  or  an  unwinding  spring,  is  transmitted 
through  a  tmin  of  wheels,  it  is  desirable  that  that  transmission 
should  be  as  free  from  friction  and  as  regular  as  possible.  This 
involves  care  in  the  shaping  of  the  teeth.  The  object  to  be 
aimed  at  is  that  as  the  wheel  turns  round  the  ratio  of  the 
power  of  the  driver  to  that  of  the  driven  wheel  ("  runner  "  or 
"  follower  *')  should  never  vary.  That  is  to  say,  whether  the 
back  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  driver  is  acting  on  the  tip  of  the 
tooth  of  the  follower,  or  the  tip  of  the  driver  is  acting  on  the 
back  part  of  the  tooth  of  the  follower,  the  leverage  ratio  shall 
always  be  uniform.  For  simplicity  of  manufacture  the  pinion 
wheels  are  always  constructed  with  radial  leaves,  so  that  the 
surface  of  each  tooth  is  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  The  semicircular  rounding  of  the  end  of  the  tooth  is 
merely  ornamental.  The  question  therefore  is,  suppose  that  it 
is  desired  by  means  of  a  tooth  on  a  wheel  to  push  a  plane  round 
an  axis,  what  is  the  shape  that  must  be  given  to  that  tooth  in 
order  that  the  leverage  ratio  may  remain  unaltered  ? 

If  a  curved  surface,  known  as  a  "  cam,"  press  upon  a  plane  one, 

both  being  hinged  or  centred  upon  pivots  A  and  B  respectively 

(fig.  22),  then  the  line  of  action  and  reaction  at  D,  the 

point  where  they  touch,  will  be  perpendicular  to  their 

iM/A.  surfaces  at  the  point  of  contact — that  is  p>eipendicular 

to  BD,  and  the  ratio  of  leverage  will  obviously  be 

AE  ;  BD,  or  AC  :  CB.    Hence  to  cause  the  leverage  ratk)  of 

the  cam  to  the  plane  always  to  remain  unaltered,  the  cam  must 


Fig.  22. — Cam  and  Plane.  Fig.  23. 

be  so  shaped  that  in  any  position  the  ratio  AC  :  CB  will  remain 
unchanged.  In  other  words  the  shape  of  the  cam  must  be  such 
that,  as  it  moves  and  pushes  BD  before  it,  the  normal  at  the 
point  of  contact  must  always  pass  through  the  fixed  point  C. 

If  a  circle  PMB  roll  upon  another  circle  SPT  (fig.  23)  any 
point  M  on  it  will  generate  an  epicycloid  MN.  The  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  curve  at  M  will  always  be  MP,  for  the  part  at 
M  is  being  produced  by  rotation  round  the  point  P.  It  follows 
that  a  line  from  B  to  M  will  always  be  tangential  to  the  epicycloid. 
If  the  epicycloid  be  a  cam  moving  as  a  centre  round  the  centre 
R  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  of  the  circle  SPT,  the  leverage 
it  will  exert  upon  a  plane  surface  BM  moving  round  a  parallel 
axis  at  B,  will  always  be  as  BP  to  PR,  that  is,  a  constant; 
whence  MN  is  the  proper  shape  of  a  tooth  to  act  on  a  pinion 
with  radial  arms  and  centred  at  B.  In  designing  a  pair  of  wheels 
to  transmit  motion,  which  is  to  be  multiplied  say  6  times  in 
the  transmission  (about  the  usual  ratio  for  clock  wheels),  if 
we  take  two  circles  (called  the  "  pitch  circles  ")  touching  one 

another  with  radii  as  1:6,  then  the 
circumference  of  the  smaller  will 
roll  6  times  round  that  of  the 
larger.  The  smaller  wheel  will  have 
a  number  of  teeth,  say  8  to  16, 
each  of  them  being  sectors  of  the 
circle  (fig.  24) .  If  there  are  16  teeth , 
then  on  the  surface  of  the  driving 
wheel  there  will  be  96  teeth.  Each 
of  these  teeth  will  be  shaped  as  the 
curve  of  an  epicycloid  formed  by  the 
rolling  on  the  big  circle  of  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the 
pinion.  Points  of  the  teeth  so  formed  are  cut  ofiF,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  pinion  having  a  solid  core  to  support  it,  and 
gaps  are  made  into  the  pitch  circle    to   admit   the  rounded 
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ends  of  the  leaves  of  the  pjnon  wheel.    Thus  a  cQg*whefl  i» 
shaped  out. 

Clock  wheels  are  made  of  hard  hammered  brass  cut  out  by  a 
wheel  cutting  machine.  This  machine  consists  of  a  vertical 
spindle  oh  the  top  of  which  the  wheel  to  be  cut  is  fixed  on  a 
firmly  resisting  plate  of  metal  of  slightly  smaller  diameter,  so 
as  to  allow  the  wheel  to  overlap.  A  cutter  with  the  edges  most 
delicately  ground  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  gap  between  two 
teeth  is  caused  to  rotate  3000-4000  times  a  minute,  and  brought 
down  upon  the  edge  of  the  wheeL  The  shavings  that  come  off 
are  like  fine  dust,  but  the  cutter  is  pushed  on  so  as  to  plunge 
right  through  the  rim  of  the  wheel  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
axis.  In  this  way  one  gap  is  cut.  The  vertical  spindle  is  now 
rotated  one  division,  by  means  of  a  dividing  plate,  and  another 
tooth  is  cut,  and  so  the  operation  goes  on  round  the  wheel. 

It  is  not  desirable  in  clocks  that  the  pinion  wheels  which  are 
driven  should  have  too  few  teeth,  for  this  throws  all  the  v^rk 
on  a  pair  of  surfaces  before  the  centres  and  is  apt  to  produce  a 
grinding  motion.  Theoretically  the  more  leaves  a  pinion  has 
the  better.  Pinions  can  be  made  with  leaves  of  thin  steel 
watch-spring.  In  this  case  quite  small  pinions  can  have  20  leaves 
or  more.  The  teeth  in  the  driving  wheels  then  become  mere 
notches  for  which  great  accuracy  of  shape  is  not  necessary. 
Such  wheels  are  easy  to  make  and  run  well.  Lantern  pinions 
are  also  excellent  and  are  much  used  in  American  clocks.  They 
are  easy  to  make  in  an  ordinary  lathe.  The  cog-wheels  must, 
however,  be  specially  shaped  to  fit  them.  They  consist  of  a 
number  of  round  pins  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  and  parallel  to  it.  The  ends  are  secured  in  flanges  like 
the  wires  of  a  squirrel  cage.  The  teeth  of  cog-wheels  engage 
them  and  thus  drive  the  wheel  round.  They  were  much  used 
at  one  time  but  are  now  falling  out  of  favour  again. 

It  is  possible  to  make  toothed  wheels  that  drive  with  periect 
uniformity  by  using  for  the  curve  of  the  teeth  involutes  of  circles. 
These  hivolutes  are  traced  out  by  a  point  on  a  string 
that  is  gradually  unwound  from  a  circle.  They  are 
in  fact  epicycloids  traced  by  a  rolling  circle  of  infinite 
radius,  i.e.  a  straight  hne.  Involute  teeth  have  the  advantage 
that  they  roll  on  one  another  instead  of  sliding.  When  badly 
made  they  put  considerable  strain  on  the  axes  or  shafts  that 
carry  them.  Hence  they  have  not  been  regarded  with  great 
favour  by  clockmakers. 

By  the  pitch,  of  a  wheel  is  meant  the  number  of  teeth  to  the 
inch  of  circumference  or  diameter  of  the  wheel;  the  former 
is  called  the  circumferential  pitch,  the  latter  the 
diametral  pitch.  Thus  if  we  say  that  a  wheel  has 
40  diametral  pitch  we  mean  that  it  has  40  teeth  to  each  inch  of 
diameter.  The  circumferential  pitch  is  of  course  got  by  dividing 
the  diametral  pitch  by  v.  Wheel-cutters  are  made  for  all  sizes 
of  pitches.  If  it  were  needed  to  make  a  pair  of  wheels  the  ratio 
of  whose  motion  was  say  6  :  i  and  we  determined  to  use  a  dia- 
metral pitch  of  30  to  the  inch,  that  is  teeth  about  \^  in.  wide  at 
the  base,  and  if  the  smaller  circle  were  to  have  20  teeth,  we  should 
need  a  blank  of  a  diameter  of  |^+A=H5n.  for  tJbe  smaller 
wheel,  and  one  of  ^aV+ A  =  Vo^  ^-  ^or  the  larger  wheel  which 
would  have  i^  teeth  to  the  inch  and  be  4  06  in  diameter  to  the 
tips  of  the  teeth.  The  smaller  toothed  wheel  would  be  -73  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  over  all.  The  pitch  circles  of  the  wheels 
would  be  I  and  4  in.  respectively.  For  fine  wheel  work,  where 
the  driver  is  always  much  larger  than  the  driven  wheel,  the 
epicycloidal  tooth  appears  preferable,  as  it  is  generally  considered 
to  put  less  side  strain  on  the  pinion  wheel  But  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  systems  have  never  been  properly  tested  for 
clock  work. 

Going  Barrels,— A  dock  which  is  cajxible  of  going  accurately 
must  have  some  contrivance  to  keep  it  going  while  it  is  being 
wound  up.  In  the  old-fashioned  house  clocks,  which  were 
wound  up  by  merely  pulling  one  of  the  strings,  and  in  which 
one  such  winding  served  for  both  the  going  and  striking  parts, 
this  was  done  by  what  is  called  the  endless  chain  of  Huygens, 
which  consists  of  a  string  or  chain  with  the  ends  joined  together, 
and  passing  over  two  pulleys  on  the  arbors  of  the  great  wheels. 
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witb  deep  grooves  and  spikes  in  them,  to  prevent  the  chain  from 
slipping-  In  one  of  the  two  ioops  or  festoons  which  hang  from 
the  upper  pulleys  is  a  loose  pulley  without  spikes,  carrying  the 
clock-weight,  and  in  the  other  a  sm-iU  weight  only  heavy  enough 
to  keep  the  chain  close  to  the  upper  pulleys.  Now,  suppose  one 
of  those  pulleys  to  be  on  the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel  of  the  strik- 
ing part,  with  a  ratchet  and  click,  and  the  other  pulley  fixed  to 
the  arbor  of  the  great  wheel  of  the  going  part;  then  (whenever 
the  clock  is  not  striking)  the  weight  may  be  pulled  up  by  pulling 
down  that  part  of  the  string  which  hangs  from  the  other  side  of 
the  striking  part;  and  yet  the  weight  will  be  acting  on  the  going 
part  all  the  time.  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  the  striking  part 
and  its  pulley  were  wound  up  with  a  key,  instead  of  the  string 
being  pulled,  and  also  the  same,  if  there  were  no  striking  part  at 
ail,  but  the  second  pulley  were  put  on  a  blank  arbor,  except 
that  in  that  case  the  weight  would  take  twice  as  long  to  run  down, 
supposing  that  the  striking  part  generally  requires  the  same 
weight  X  fall  as  the  going  part. 

This  kind  of  going  barrel,  however,  is  evidently  not  suited  to 
the  delicacy  of  an  astronomical  clock;  and  Harrison's  going 
ratchet  is  now  universally  adopted  in  such  clocks,  and  also  in 
chronometers  and  watches  for  keeping  the  action  of  the  train 
on  the  escapement  during  the  winding.  Fig.  25  (in  which  the 
;  letters  are  used  as  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  fig.  3) 
T~  shows  its  construction.  The 
— -.1)  click  of  the  barrel-ratchet  R 
is  set  upon  another  larger 
ratchet-wheel  with  its  teeth 
pointing  the  opposite  way, 
and  its  dick  rT  is  set  in  the 
clock  frame.  That  ratchet 
is  connected  with  the  great 
wheel  by  a  spring  ss'  pressing 
against  the  two  pins  s  in  the 
ratchet  and  s"  in  the  wheel. 
When  the  weight  is  wound 
up  (which  is  equivalent  to 
taking  it  oS),   the  click  Tr 

a  prevents   that    ratchet    from 

turning  back  or  to  the  right; 
and  as  the  spring  ss'  is  kept 
.-  u     ■      ■  I-  ■     n    J.  .  by    the   weight   in    a   state 

ri<i.25.-Hi.rn,<m.Gou«.ii.«l«l.  J,j„^,„„  equivalint  to  the 
weight  itself  it  will  drive  the  wheel  to  the  left  for  a  short 
distance,  when  its  end  s  is  held  fast,  with  the  same  force  as  if 
ttmt  end  was  pulled  forward  by  the  weight;  and  as  the 
great  wheel  has  to  move  very  little  during  the  short  time  the 
clock  is  winding,  the  spring  will  keep  the  clock  going  long 
enough. 

In  the  commoner  kind  of  turret  clocks  a  more  simple  apparatus 
is  used,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  bell  and  shutter,  because  it 
consists  of  a  weighted  lever  with  a  broad  end,  which  shuts  up  the 
winding-hole.  When  it  is  lifted  a  spring-bolt  attached  to  the 
lever,  or  its  arbor,  runs  into  the  teeth  of  one  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  weight  of  the  lever  keeps  the  train  going  until  the  bolt  has 
run  itself  out  of  gear.  Clocks  are  not  always  driven  by  weights. 
When  accuracy  is  not  necessary,  but  portability  is  desirable, 
springs  ate  used.  The  old  form  of  spring  became  weaker  as  it  was 
unwound  and  necessitated  the  use  ot  a  device  called  a  fusee  or 
spiral  drum.  This  apparatus  will  be  found  described  in  the 
article  Watch. 

Striking  Mechanism. — There  are  two  kinds  of  striking  work 
used  in  clocks.  The  older  ot  them,  the  locking-plate  system, 
which  is  still  used  in  most  foreign  clocks,  and  in  turret  clocks  in 
England  also,  will  not  allow  the  striking  of  any  hour  to  be  either 
omitted  or  repeated,  without  malting  the  next  hour  strike  wrong; 
whereas  in  the  rack  system,  which  is  used  in  all  English  house 
clocks,  the  number  of  blows  to  be  struck  depends  merely  on  the 
position  of  a  wheel  attached  to  the  going  part,  and  therefore  the 
striking  of  any  hour  may  be  omitted  ot  repeated  without  derang- 
ing the  following  ones.  We  shall  only  describe  the  second  ot 
these,  which  is  the  more  usual  in  modern  timepieces. 


Fig.  26  Is  a  front  view  of  a  common  English  house  clock  with 
the  face  taken  off,  showing  the  repeating  or  rack  striking  move- 
ment. Here,  as  in  fig.  3,  M  is  the  hour-wheel,  on  the  pipe  of  which 
the  minute-hand  is  set,  N  the  reversed  hour-wheel,  and  n  its 
pinion,  driving  the  ii-hour  wheel  H,  on  whose  socket  is  fixed 
what  is  called  the  snail  Y,  which  belongs  to  the  striking  work 
exclusively.  The  hammer  is  raised  by  the  eight  pins  in  the  rim 
of  the  second  Wheel  in  the  striking  train,  in  the  manner  which  is 
obvious. 

The  hammer  does  not  quite  touch  the  bell,  as  it  would  jar  in 
striking  if  it  did,  and  prevent  the  full  sound.  The  form  of  the 
hammer-shank  at  the  arbor  where  the  spring  S  acts  upon  it  is 
such  that  the  spring  both  drives  the  hammer  against  the  bell 
when  the  tail  T  is  raised,  and  also  checks  it  just  before  it  reaches 
the  bell,  the  blow  on  the  bell  thus  being  given  by  the  hammer 
having  acquired  momentum  enough  to  go  a  little  farther  than  its 
place  of  rest.    Sometimes  two  springs  are  used,  one  for  impelling 
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the  hammer,  and  the  other  for  checking  it.  But  nothing  will 
check  the  chattering  of  a  heavy  hammer,  except  making  it  lean 
forward  so  as  to  act,  partially  at  least,  by  its  weight.  The 
pinion  of  the  striking-wheel  generally  has  eight  leaves,  the  same 
number  as  the  pins;  and  as  a  clock  strikes  78  blows  in  12  hours, 
the  great  wheel  will  turn  in  that  time  if  it  has  78  teeth  instead  of 
g6,  which  the  great  wheel  of  the  going  part  has  for  a  centre 
pinion  of  eight.  The  striking- wheel  drives  the  wheel  above  it 
once  round  for  each  bJow,  and  that  wheel  drives  a  fourth  (in 
which  there  is  a  single  pin  PI,  sin.  or  any  other  integral  number  of 
turns,  for  one  turn  of  its  own,  and  that  drives  a  fan-fly  to 
moderate  the  velocity  of  the  train  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  an 
expedient  at  least  as  old  as  De  Vick's  clock  in  i  ^^Q. 

The  wheel  N  is  so  adjusted  that,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
hour,  the  pin  in  it  raises  the  lifting-piece  LONF  so  far  that  that 
piece  lifts  the  click  C  out  of  the  teeth  of  the  rack  BKRV,  which 
immediately  falls  back  (helped  by  a  spring  near  the  bottom)  as 
far  as  its  tail  V  can  go  by  reason  ot  the  snail  Y,  against  which  it 
falls;  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  number  of  teeth  which  pass 
the  click  is  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  the  snail;  and  as  there 
is  one  step  in  the  snail  for  each  hour,  and  it  goes  round  with  the 
hour-hand,  the  tack  always  drops  just  as  many  teeth  as  the 
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number  of  the  hour  to  be  struck.  This  drop  makes  the  noise  of 
*'  giving  warning."  But  the  clock  is  not  yet  ready  to  strike  till 
the  lifting  piece  has  fallen  again;  for,  as  soon  as  the  rack  was  let 
off,  the  tail  of  the  gathering  paUet  G,on  the  prolonged  arbor  of  the 
third  wheel,  was  enabled  to  pass  the  pin  K  of  the  rack  on  which  it 
was  pressing  before,  and  the  striking  train  began  to  move;  but 
before  the  fourth  wheel  had  got  half  round,  its  pin  P  was  caught 
by  the  end  of  the  lifting-piece,  which  is  bent  back  and  goes 
through  a  hole  in  the  plate,  and  when  raised  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  pin  P,  so  that  the  train  cannot  go  on  till  the  lifting-piece 
drops,  which  it  does  exactly  at  the  hour,  by  the  pin  N  then 
slipping  past  it.  Then  the  train  is  free;  the  striking  wheel  begins 
to  lift  the  hammer,  and  the  gathering  pallet  gathers  up  the  rack, 
a  tooth  for  each  blow,  until  it  has  returned  to  the  place  at  which 
the  pallet  is  stopped  by  the  pin  K  coming  under  it.  In  this  figure 
the  lifting-piece  is  prolonged  to  F,  where  there  is  a  string  hung  to 
it,  as  this  is  the  proper  place  for  such  a  string  when  it  is  wanted 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  hour  in  the  dark,  and  not  (as  it  is 
generally  put)  on  the  click  C;  for  if  it  is  put  there  and  the  string 
is  held  a  little  too  long,  the  clock  will  strike  too  many;  and  if  the 
string  accidentally  sticks  in  the  case,  it  will  go  on  striking  till  it  is 
run  down — neither  of  which  things  can  happen  when  the  string 
is  put  on  the  lifting-piece. 

The  snab  is  sometimes  set  on  a  separate  stud  with  the  apparatus 
called  a  star-wheel  smd  jumper.  On  the  left  side  of  the  frame  we 
have  placed  a  lever  x,  with  the  letters  st  below  it,  and  si  above.  If 
it  is  pushed  up  to  si,  the  other  end  will  come  against  a  pin  in  the 
rack,  and  prevent  it  from  falling,  and  will  thus  make  the  clock 
silent;  and  this  is  much  more  simple  than  the  old-fashioned 
"  strike  and  silent "  apparatus,  which  we  shall  therefore  not 
describe,  especially  as  it  is  seldom  used  now. 

If  the  clock  is  required  to  strike  quarters,  a  third  "part"  or 
train  of  wheels  is  added  on  the  right  hand  of  the  going  part;  and 
its  general  construction  is  the  same  as  the  hour-striking  part; 
only  there  are  two  more  bells,  and  two  hammers  so  placed  that 
one  is  raised  a  littie  after  the  other.  If  there  are  more  quarter- 
bells  than  two,  the  hammers  jare  generally  raised  by  a  chime- 
barrel,  which  is  merely  a  cylinder  set  on  the  arbor  of  the  striking- 
wheel  (in  that  case  generally  the  third  in  the  train),  with  short 
pins  stuck  into  it  in  the  proper  places  to  raise  the  hammers  in  the 
order  required  for  the  tune  of  the  chimes.  The  quarters  are 
usually  made  to  let  off  the  hour,  and  this  connexion  may  be  made 
in  two  ways.  If  the  chimes  aj^e  different  in  tune  for  toch  quarter, 
and  not  merely  the  same  tune  repeated  two,  three  and  four  times, 
the  repetition  movement  must  not  be  used  for  them,  as  it  would 
throw  the  tunes  into  confusion,  but  the  old  locking-plate  move- 
ment, as  in  turret  clocks;  and  therefore,  if  we  conceive  the  hour 
lifting-piece  connected  with  the  quarter  locking-plate,  as  it  is  with 
the  wheel  N,  in  fig.  26,  it  is  evident  that  the  pin  will  discharge  the 
hour  striking  part  as  the  fourth  quarter  finishes. 

But  where  the  repetition  movement  is  required  for  the  quarters, 
the  matter  b  not  quite  so  simple.  The  principle  of  it  may  shortly 
be  described  thus.  The  quarters  themselves  have  a  rack  and 
snail,  &c.,  just  like  the  hours,  except  that  the  snail  is  fixed  on  one 
of  the  hour- wheels  M  or  N,  instead  of  on  the  twelve-hour  wheel, 
and  has  only  four  steps  in  it.  Now  suppose  the  quarter-rack  to  be 
so  placed  that  when  it  falls  for  the  fourth  quarter  (its  greatest 
drop),  it  falls  against  the  hour  lifting-piece  somewhere  between  O 
and  N,  so  as  to  raise  it  and  the  click  C.  Then  the  pin  Q  will  be 
caught  by  the  click  Q^,  and  so  the  Ufting-piece  will  remain  up 
\mtil  all  the  teeth  of  die  quarter-rack  are  gathered  up;  and  as 
that  is  done^  it  may  be  made  to  disengage  the  click  Qg,  and  so 
complete  the  letting  off  the  hour  striking  part.  This  click  Qg  has 
no  existence  except  where  there  are  quarters. 

The  method  in  which  an  alarum  is  struck  may  be  understood 
by  reference  to  either  of  the  recoU  escapements  (figs,  i  and  7). 
If  a  short  hammer  instead  of  a  long  pendulum  be  attached  to 
the  axis  of  the  pallets,  and  the  wheel  be  driven  with  sufficient 
force,  it  will  evidentiy  swing  the  hammer  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards;  and  the  position  and  length  of  the  hammer-head 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  strike  a  bell  inside,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.    As  to  the  mode  of  letting  off  the  alarum 


at  the  time  required:  if  it  was  always  to  be  let  off  at  the  same 
time  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  set  a  pin  in  the 
twelve-hour  wheel  at  the  proper  place  to  raise  the  lifting-piece 
which  lets  off  the  alarum  at  that  time.  But  as  the  time  must 
be  capable  of  alteration,  this  discharging  pin  must  be  set  in 
another  wheel  (without  teeth),  which  rides  with  a  friction- 
spring  on  the  socket  of  the  twelve-hour  wheel,  with  a  small 
movable  dial  attached  to  it,  having  figures  so  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  pin  that  whatever  figure  is  made  to  come  to  a 
small  pointer  set  as  a  tail  to  the  hour  hand,  the  alarum  shall 
be  let  off  at  that  hour. 

The  watchman's  or  tell-tale  clock,  used  when  it  is  desired  to 
make  sure  of  a  watchman  being  on  the  spot  and  awake  all  the 
night,  is  a  clock  with  a  set  of  spikes,  generally  48  or  96,  sticking 
out  all  round  the  dial,  and  a  handle  somewhere  in  the  case,  by 
pulling  which  one  of  the  spikes  which  is  opposite  to  it,  or  to  some 
lever  connected  with  it  is  pressed  in.  This  wheel  of  spikes  is 
carried  round  with  the  hour-hand,  which  in  these  clocks  is 
generally  a  twenty-four  hour  one.  It  is  evident  that  every  spike 
which  is  seen  still  sticking  out  in  the  morning  indicates  that  at 
the  particular  time  to  which  that  spike  belongs  the  watchman 
was  not  there  to  push  it  in — or  at  any  rate,  that  he  did  not. 
At  some  other  part  of  their  circuit,  the  inner  ends  of  the  pins 
are  carried  over  a  roller  or  an  inclined  plane  which  pushes  them 
out  again  ready  for  business  the  next  night.  The  time  at  which 
workmen  arrive  at  their  work  may  be  recorded  by  providing 
each  of  them  with  a  numbered  key  with  which  he  stamps  his 
number  on  a  moving  tape,  on  which  also  the  time  is  marked 
by  a  clock. 

Church  and  Turret  Clocks, — Seeing  that  a  clock — at  least  the 
going  part  of  it — ^is  a  machine  in  which  the  only  work  to  be  done 
is  the  overcoming  of  its  own  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  friction  and  resistance  are  much 
increased  it  may  become  necessary  to  resort  to  expedients 
for  neutralizdng  their  effects,  which  are  not  required  in  a  smaller 
machine  with  less  friction.  In  a  turret  clock"  the  friction  is 
enormously  increased  by  the  great  weight  of  all  the  parts;  and 
the  resistance  of  the  wind,  and  sometimes  snow,  to  the  motion 
of  the  hands,  further  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
a  constant  force  on  the  pendulum;  and  besides  that,  there  is 
the  exposure  of  the  clock  to  the  dirt  and  dust  which  are  always 
found  in  towens,  and  of  the  oil  to  a  temperature  ^rdiich  aeariy 
or  quite  freezes  it  all  through  the  iisual  cold  of  winter.  This 
last  circumstance  alone  will  generally  make  the  arc  of  the 
pendulum  at  least  half  a  degree  more  in  summer  than  in  winter; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  time  is  materially  affected  by  the  force 
which  arrives  at  the  pendulum,  as  well  as  the  friction  on  the 
pallets  when  it  does  arrive  there,  it  is  evidentiy  impossible  for 
any  turret  clock  of  the  ordinary  construction,  especially  with  large 
dials,  to  keep  any  constant  rate  through  the  various  changes 
of  temperature,  weather  and  dirt  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Hence 
special  precautions,  such  as  the  use  of  remontoires  and  gravity 
escapements,  have  to  be  observed  in  the  design  of  large  clocks 
that  have  any  pretensions  to  accuracy,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  arc  of  the  pendulum  is  not  affected  by  external  circiunstances, 
such  as  wind-pressure  on  the  hands  or  dirt  in  the  wheel-train. 
But  such  have  been  the  improvements  effected  in  electric  clocks, 
that  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  required  by  such 
precautions,  it  appears  far  preferable  to  keep  an  accurate  time- 
piece in  some  sheltered  position  and  use  it  with  a  source  of 
electricity  to  drive  the  hands  of  the  large  dial. 

Electrical  Clocks, — One  of  the  first  attempts  to  apply  electricity 
to  clocks  was  made  by  Alexander  Bain  in  1840-1850.  About 
the  same  time  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  R.  L.  Jones,  C.  Shepherd, 
Paul  Garnier  and  Louis  Br6guet  invented  various  forms  of 
electrical  time-keepers.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  go  into  the 
history  of  these  abortive  attempts.  Those  who  desire  to  follow 
them  may  consult  Bain,  An  Account  of  Some  Applications  of  the 
ElectricFluid  to  the  UsefulArts{iS/^$)y2Lnd  Short  History  of  Electric 
Clocks  (1852);  Sir  Charies  Wheatstone,  Trade  Circular  of  the 
British  Telegraph  Manufactory;  C.  Shepherd,  On  the  Application 
of  Electro-magnetism  as  a  Motor  for  Clocks  (1851),  and  a  list  of 
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Fig.  27. — Turret  Clock  for  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  driving 
references  in  the  Appendix  to  Tobler'a  Die  eUctriscken  Ukren 
(Leipzig,  1883),  and  a  list  of  books  given  by  F,  Hope  Jones,  Proc. 
Insl.  Elec.  Eng^  X900,  vol.  ag.  The  history  of  electrical  docks 
is  a  long  and  complicated  matter,  for  there  are  some  600  or  700 
patents  for  these  clocks  in  Europe  and  America,  some  containing 
thegermsotvaluableideasbutmostpurerubbbh.  All  thatcan 
be  done  is  to  select  one  or  two  prominent  type»  of  each  class  and 
give  a  brief  description  of  their  general  construction. 

It  is  in  the  apparently  simple  matter  of  makiog  and  keeping 
the  electrical  contact  tliat  most  of  the  systems  of  electrical  time- 
keeping have  failed,  for  want  of  attentidn  to  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  problem.  In  practice  evei^  metal  is  covered 
with  a  thin  filiA  of  non-cofxlttcting  oxide  over  which  is  another- 
film  of  moisture,  oil,  dirt  or  air.  Hence  whatiis  wanted  is  a 
good  vigorous  pus)i  of  a  blunted  point  or  edg?pref  qrably  obliquely 
upon  a  more  or  less  yielding  surface  so  as  to  g^  a  rubbing  action. 
Thus  if  the  stiff  ^mng  a  b  (fig.  38)  were  stabbed  down  on  the 
oblique  surface  C  D  a  good  contact  would  invariably  result, 
provided  that  the  metab  emptoyed  we^  gold,  platinum  or  soibe 
not  easily  OxidiaaUe  metal.  Or  again,  if  a  mercury  surface  be 
simply  touched  with  a  pin,  the  sh^t  sparking 
,  that  is  produced  on  making  the  current  will  soon 
form  a  little  pile  of  dirty  oxide  at  the  point  of 
entry,  and  the  contact  t^  frequently  fail.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  have  a  mercury  contact,  the  pin 
must  be  well  driven  in  below  the  sorface  of  the 
mercury  or  else  swept  through  it  as  an  oar  b  swept 
""Fig  z8  tihrough  the  water.  Another  form  of  dectrical 
contaa  that  acts  well  is  a  knife  edge  brought  into 
contact  with  a  series  of  fine  elastic  strips  of  metal  laid  parallel 
to  one  .another  like  the  fingers  of  a. hand.  The  best  metal  for 
contacts,  if  they  are  to  bear  hMd  usage,  is  either  silver  or  gold 
or  a  mixture  of  40%  iridium  with  60%  of  platinum.  A  pressure 
of  some  15  grammes,  at  least,  is  needful  to  secure  a  good  contact. 
As  to  the  source  of  current  for  driving  electrical  clocks,  if 
Leclanch^  cells  be  used  they  should  preferably  be  kept  in  the 
open  ail  under  cover  so  as  not  to  dry  up.  If  direct  electric 
current  is  available  from  electric  light  mains  at  the  accumulators 
used  for  lighting  a  private  house,  so  much  the  better.  Of  Course 
the  pressure  of  50  or  100  volts  used  for  lighting  would  be  far  too 
great  for  clock-driving,  where  only  the  poessure  of  a  few  vtdts  is 
required.  Bnt  it  is  easy  by  the  insertion  of  suitable  resistances, 
as  for  instance  one  or  more  incandescent  lamps,  to  weaken  down 
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the  pressure  of  the  lighting  flystem 
and  make  it  available  for  electric 
clocks,  bella  or  other  mniilfir  purposes. 
Electricity  is  applied  to  clocks  in 
three  main  ways^— -(i)  in  actuating 
timepieces  which  measure  their  own 
time  and  must  therefore  be  provided 
with  pendulums  or  balance  wheels; 
(3)  in  reproducing  on  oee  or  more 
(Uals  the  movements  of  the  hands  of 
a  master  clock,  by  the  aid  of  electric 
impulses  sent  at  regular  intervals,  say 
of  a  nuaut«  or  a  balf-minute;  and 
(3)  in  synchronizing  ordinary  clocks 
by  occasion^  impulses  sent  from 
some  accurate  regulator  at  a  distance. 
Electrically  driven  timepieces  may 
be  divided  under  two  heads: — (a) 
those  in  which  the  electric  current 
drives  either  the  pendulum  or  some 
lever  which  operates  upon  it,  which 
lever  or  pendjulum  in  turn  drives  the 
clock  hands;  and  (fi)  those  time- 
pieces which  are  driven  by  a  weight 
or  spring  which  is  periodically  wound 
up  by  electricity — in  fact  electrical 
remoBtoirea- 

Tbe  simplest  clock  of  the  first 
character  that  could  be  imagined 
would  be  constructed  by  foatening  an  ekctromagnet  with  a  soft 
iron  core  to  the  bottom  of  a  pendulum,  and  causing  it  to  be 
attracted  as  the  pendulum  swings  by  another  electromagnet 
fixed  vertically  under  it  {fig.  ag)-  Aa  the  pendulum  approadied 
the  vertical  and  was  say  half  an  inch  from  its  lowest  i>oint, 
the  current  would  be  switched  on,  and  awitched  o&  as  soon  as 
the  pendulum  got  to  its  loWest  point.  A  very  small  attraction 
with  this  aniaiigement,  probably  about  a  grain  weight,  acting 
through  the  \  in.  would  drive  a  heavy  pendulum.  A  switch 
would  have  to  be  worked  in  connaxioa  with  the  peiuiulum. 
A  strip  of  ebonite  with  a  small  face  of  metal  on  the  end  of  one  side, 
such  taab  (fig.  29)  might  be  pivoted  at  one  end  on  the  pendulum 
with  a- weak  spring  to  lteep.it  wbene  free  along  the  rod.  As  the 
pendulum  swung  by  this  would  be  swept  on  its  journey  from 
left  to  right  against  a  fixed  pin  P. 
This  would  complete  the  electric  f* 
circuit  down  through  the  pendu- 
lum rod,  round  the  coil  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pendulum,  through 
the  switch  into  the  pin  F,  thence 
through  the  fixed  electromagnet, 
and  so  back  to  the  battery.  On 
the  return  journey  no  contact 
would  be  made  because  only  the 
ebonite  face  of  the  switch  would 
touch  P.  The  pendulum  would 
thus  receive  an  impulse  every 
other  vibration.  We  have  de- 
scribed this  switch,  not  to  advocate  it,  but  to  waru  against  its 
use.  For  the  contact  would  be  quite  insuffidenL  I^  order  that 
the  switch  might  not  unduly  retard  the  pendulum  it  must  be 
light,  but  this  would  make  the  pressure  on  F  too  light  to  be 
trustworthy.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  the  impulse  would  vary 
with  the  strength  of  the  battery,  and  bence  the  arc  would  be 
repeatedly  uneven. 

In  contrast  with  this,  let  us  consider  a  dock  that  is  now  giving 
excellent  results  at  the  Observatory  of  Neucbatel  in  Switzerland 
on  Hipp's  system  {La  Pendtde  ilefifiqve  de  prtciHon,  Neudiatd, 
18S4  and  1891).  The  pendulum  (fig.  30)  coosiats  of  two  rods  of 
sted  joined  by  four  bridges,  one  just  bdow  the  suspen^on 
spring,  the  next  about  13  in.  lower,  the  Oioxt  about,  half  way 
down,  and  the  last  supporting  a  glass  veasai  of  mercury  which 
forms  the  bob.    On  the  third  of  them  is  placed  an  iton  armature, 
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which  works  between  tbe  poles  of  an  electromagnet  fixed  to 
the  case,  and  by  which  the  pendulum  is  actuated.     The  circuit 
is  closed  and  broken  by  a  flipper,  which  is  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
a  block  fixed  to  the  pendulum  at  the  second  bridge.     As  long  as 
the  flipper  is  merely  swayed,  no  contact  takes  place,  but  when 
the  arc  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  is  diminished  the  flipper 
does  not  clear  tbe  block  but  is  caught  by  a  nick  in  it,  and  forced 
downwards.     In  this  way  the  circuit  is  closed.     Fig.  31  is  a  dia- 
gram of  the  apparatus.     When  the  block  g  attached  to  the 
pendulum  catches  and  presses  down  the  flipper  s,  the  lever 
/  /  is  rocked  over,  so  that  a  contact  is  made  at  k,  and  the  current 
which  enters  the  lever  /  through  the  knife 
edge  m,  runs  through  the  second  lever  n  it, 
down   through   the  knife   edge   0   to   the 
battery,   and  through  the  electromagnet 
b   which    causes    the    armature    a    to    be 
attracted.     As  the  block  g  goes  on  and 
releases  s,  the  lever  I  again  falls  upon  the 
rest  p,  the  lever  n  follows  it  a  part  of  the 
way  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  contact  g; 
this   shortcircuits   the   electromagnet   and 
prevents  to  a  large  extent  the  formation 
of  an  induced  current.     It  is  claimed  that 
sparking  is  by  this  method  almost  entirely 
avoided.   It  is  only  when  s  is  caught  in  the 
notch  of  the  block  g  that  s  is  pressed  down, 
so  that  the  electric  attraction  only  takes 
place  every  few  vibrations.     This  ingenious 
arrangement    makes   tbe    working   of   the 
clock  neaily  independent  of  the  strength 
of  the  battery,  for  if  the  battery  is  strong 
the  impulses  are  fewer  and  the  average  arc 
remains  the  same.     The  clock  ii  enclosed 
in  an  airtight   glass  case  so  as  to  avoid 
barometric   error.     It   was  tested  in  1905 
at  the  Neuchfltel  observatory.     In  winter 
in  a  room  of  a  mean  temperature  of  35°  F. 
it  was  \  sec.  too  slow,  in  summer  when 
the  temperature  was   70°,   it  was  \  sec. 
too    fast.     In    the    succeeding    winter    it 
became  -53  sec.  too  slow  again,  thus  gain- 
ing a   little    in    summer    and    losing    In 


Fig.  30. — Hipp  Elec- 
trical Clock  (Peyer, 
Favarger  et  Cie.). 

winter.  Its  average  variation  from  its  daily  rate  was,  however, 
only  -033  sec. 

In  another  system  originated  by  G.  Froment,  a  small  weight 
te  raised  by  electricity  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  an  arm  sticking 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  pendulum  in  the  plane  of  its  motion, 
so  as  to  urge  it  onwards.  The  weight  is  only  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  arm  during  the  downward  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The 
method  is  not  theoretically  good,  as  the  impulse  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  vibration  of  the  pendulum  instead  of  at  its  middle 
position. 

In  the  clock  invented  by  C.  F£ry  (chef  des  travaux  pratiques 
at  the  Ecole  de  Physique  et  Chiroie,  Paris),  an  electric  impulse 
is  given  at  every  vibration,  not  by  a  battery  but  by  means  of  the 
uniform  movement  of  an  armature  which  is  alternately  pulled 
away  from  and  pushed  towards  a  permanent  horseshoe  magnet. 
Currents  are  thus  induced  in  a  bobbin  of  fine  wire  placed  between 
the  poles  of  the  horseshoe  magnet.     The  movements  of  the 


armature  are  produced  by  another  horseshoe  magnet  actuated 
by  the  primary  current  from  a  battery  which  is  turned  on  and  off 
by  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum.  The  energy  of  the  induced 
current  that  drives  the  clock  depends  solely  on  the  total  move- 
ment of  the  armature,  and  is  independent  of  whether  that 
movement  be  executed  slowly  or  rapidly,  and  therefore  of  the 
strength  of  the  battery. 

EUclriaU  remontoires  possess  great  advantages  if  they  can 
be  made  to  operate  with  certainty.  For  they  can  be  made 
to  wind  up  a  scape-wheel  just  as  b  done  in  the  case  of 
the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  16  so  as  to  constitute  a 
spring  remontoire,  or  better  still  they  can  be  made  to  raise 
a  weight  as  in  the  case  of  the  gravity  train  remontoire 
(fig.  15)  but  without  the  complications  of  wheel-work  shown 
in  that  contrivance.  Of  this  type  one  of  the  best  known  is 
that  of  H.  Chesteis  Pond.  A  mainspring  fixed  on  the  arbor 
of  the  hour  wheel  is  wound  up  every  hour  by  means  of  another 
toothed  wheel  riding  loose  on  the  same  arbor  and  driven  by  a 
small  dynamo,  to  which  the  other  end  of  the  mainspring  is 
attached.  As  soon  as  the  hour  wheel  has  made  one  revolution 
(driven  round  by  the  spring),  a  contact  switch  is  dosed  whereupon 


Fig.  32. — Hope  Jones  Electrical  Remontoire, 

the  dynamo  winds  up  the  spring  again  exactly  as  the  train  and 
fly  wind  up  the  spring  in  fig.  15.  These  clocks  require  a  good 
deal  of  powei,  and  not  being  always  trustworthy  seem  to  have 
gone  out  of  use.  A  contrivance  of  this  kind  now  in  use  is  that 
patented  by  F.  Hope  Jones  and  G.  B.  Bowell,  and  is  represented 
in  fig.  3a.  A  pendulum  is  driven  by  the  scape^wheel  A,  and 
pallets  B  B  in  the  usual  way.  The  scape-wheel  is  driven  by 
another  wheel  C  which,  in  turn,  is  driven  by  the  weighted  lever 
D  supported  by  click  E  engaging  the  ratchet  wheel  F.  This  lever 
is  centred  at  G  and  has  an  extension  H  at  right  angles  to  it. 
J  is  an  armature  of  soft  iron  pivoted  at  K  and  worked  by  the 
electromagnet  M.  D  gradually  falls  in  the  act  of  driving  the 
clock  by  turning  the  wheels  C  and  A  until  the  contact  plate  on 
the  arm  H  meets  with  the  contact  screw  L  at  the  end  of  the  arma- 
ture J,  thus  completing  the  electrical  circuit  from  terminal  T 
to  terminal  T'  through  the  electromagnet  M,  and  through  any 
number  of  step-by-step  dial  movements  which  may  be  included 
in  the  same  series  circuit.  The  armature  is  then  drawn  towards 
the  magnet  with  rapid  acceleration,  carrying  the  lever  D  with  it. 
The  armature  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
but  the  momentum  of  the  lever  D  carries  it  farther,  and  the  click 
E  engages  another  tooth  of  the  ratchet  F.  A  quick  break  of  the 
circuit  is  thus  secured,  and  the  contact  at  L  is  a  good  one,  first 
because  the  whole  of  the  energy  required  to  keep  the  clock  going, 
or  in  other  words  the  energy  required  to  raise  the  lever  D  is 
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mechankally  tmnsmitted  through  its  surfacies  at  each  operadon, 
and  secondly,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fuknuns  at  G 
and  K  which  secure  a  rubbing  contact.  The  duration  of  the  con- 
tact is  just  that  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  which  has  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  used  to  operate  larga 
circuits  ol  electrically  propelled  dials^Uie  duration  accomlnodates 
itself  to  their  exact  requirements  and  the  varying  conditions  of 
battery  and.  self-induction.  The  ratchet  wheel  F  is  usually 
mounted  loosely  upon  its  arbor  and  is  connected  to  the  wheel  C 
by  means  of  a  spiral  spring,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
back-stop  dick  P  maintains  the  turning  force  on  the  wheelwork 
at  the  ixvstant  when  the  lever  D  is  being  raised. 

Electrically  driven  dials  usually  consist  of  a  ratchet  wheel 
driven  by  an  electrically  nK>ved  pall.  Care  has  to  be  taken  that 
the  pushes  of  the  pall  do  not  cause  the  ratchet  wheel  to  be 
impelled  too  far.  The  anchor  escapement  of  a  common  grand- 
father's clock  cai)  be  made  to  drive  the  works  by  means  of  an 
electromagnet,  the  pendulum  being  removed.  With  a  common 
anchor  escapement  the  scape-wheel  can  be  driven  round  by 
wagging  the  anchor  to  and  fro.  All  then  that  is  necessary  is  to 
&x  a  piece  of  iron  on  the  anchor  so  that  its  weight  pulls  the 
anchor  oyer  one  way,  while  an  electromagnet  pulls  the  iron  the 
other.  Impulses  sent  through  the  electromagnet  will  then 
drive  the  clock.    If  the  clock  is  wound  up  in  the  ordinary  way 

19  the    motion    will    be    so 

much  helped  that  the 
electric  current  has  very 
little  to  do,  and  thus  may 
be  very  feeble.  Fig.  33 
shows  the  dial-driving  de- 
vice of  Hope  Jones's  dock* 
Each  time  that  a  current 
is  sent  by  the  master- 
dock,  the  electromagnet 
B  attracts  the  pivoted 
armature  C,  and  when  the 
current  ceases  the  lever  D 
with  the  projecting  arm 
E  is  driven  back  to  its  old 
position  by  the  spring  F, 
thus  driving  the  whed  A 
forward  one  division.    G  is  a  back-stop  dick,  and  H,  I,  fixed 

stops.  s'-' 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  in  large  towns  a  number  of  dials 
could  be  dectrically  driven  from  a  distance  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  power  that  would  have  to  be  transmitted.  But  for 
large  buUdings,  such  as  hotels,  they  are  excellent.  One  master- 
clock  in  the  cellar  will  drive  a  hundred  or  so  placed  over  the 
building.  The  master-clock  may  itself  be  driven  by  electridty, 
but  it  will  require  the  services  from  time  to  time  of  some  one 
to  correct  the  time.  Even  this  labour  may  be  avoided  if  the 
master-clock  is  synchronned^  and  as  synchronization  requires 
but  a  small  expenditure  of  force,  it  can  be  done  over  laxge  areas. 
Hence  the  future  of  the  dock  se^ms  to  be  a  series  of  master- 
clocks,  electrically  driven,,  and  synchronized  one  with  another, 
in  various  parts  of  a  city,  from  each  of  which  a  number  of  dials 
in  the  vidnity  are  driven.  Electrical  synchronization  was  worked 
out  by  Louis  Br^et  and  others,  and  a  successful  system  was 
perfected  in  England  by  J.  A.  Lund.  The  leading  prindple  of 
the  best  systems  is  at  each  hour  to  cause  a  pair  of  fingers  or  some 
equivalent  device  to  close  upon  the  minute  hand  and  put  it 
exactly  to  the  hour.  Other  systems  are  designed  to  retard  or 
to  accelerate  the  pendulimi,  but  the  former  appears  the  more 
practical  method.  There  is  probably  a  future  before  synchroniza^ 
tion  which  will  enable  the  services  of  a  dockmaker  to  be  largely 
dispensed  with  and  relegate  his  work  merdy  to  keeping  the 
instruments  in  repair. 

Miscellaneous  Clocks. — Some  small  docks  are  made  to  go  for 
a  year.  They  have  a  heavy  balance  wheel  of  brass  wdghing 
about  2  S)  and  about  2\  in.  in  diameter,  suspended  from  a  point 
above  its  centre  by  a  fine  watch  spring  about  4  in.  long.  The 
crutch  engages  with  the  upper  part  of  the  spring,  and  as  the 
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balance  whed  swings  the  pallets  aare  actuated.  Hie  whole 
clock  is  but  a  large  watch  with  a  suspended  balance  wheel, 
oscillating  once  in  about  8  seconds.  Unless  the  suspension 
spring  be  compensated  for  temperature,  3uch  clocks  gain  very 
much  in  winter. 

An  ingenious  method  of  driving  a  clock  by  water  has  been 
proposed.  As  the  pendulum  oscillates  to  one  side,  an  arm  on  it 
rises  and  at  last  lightly  touches  a  drop  of  water  hanging  from 
a  very  fine  noazle;  this  drop  is  taken  off  and  carried  away  by  the 
arm,  to  be  subsequently  removed  by  adhesian  to  an  escape 
funnd  placed  below  the  arm.  Hence  at  each  double  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  part  of  the  work  done  by  a  drop  of  water 
failing  through  a  short  distance  is  communicated  to  the  pendu- 
lum, which  is  thus  kept  in  motion  as  long  as  the  water  lasts. 
At  this  rate  a  gallon  of  water  ought  to  drive  the  dock  i<a  40 
hours.  Care  of  course  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  at  a  constant  level,  so  that  the  drops  formed 
shall  be  uniform* 

If  it  were  worth  while,  no  doubt  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum 
working  in  a  vacuum  could  be  maintained  by  the  communication 
and  discharge  at  each  oscillation  of  a  slight  change  of  electridty; 
or  again,  heat  might  at  each  oedUation  be  communicated  to  a 
thermo-electric  junctioui  and  the  resulting  current  used  to  drive 
the  pendulum. 

The  expansions  and  contractions  of  metal  rods  udder  the 
influence  of  the  changes  of  temperature  which  tak^  place  in  the 
course  of  each  night  and  day  have  also  been  employed  to  keep' 
a  dock  wound  up,  and  if  there  were  any  need  for  it  no  doubt 
a  small  windmiU  rotating  at  the  top  of  a  tower  would  easily 
kec^  a  turret  clock  fully  wound,  by  a  simple  arrangement  which 
would  gear  the  going  barrd  of  the  clock  to  the  wind  vane  motion, 
whenever  the  weight  had  fallen  too  low,  and  rdeaseit  when  the 
winding  up  was  complete.  Even  a  smoke  jack  would  do  the 
same  o£&ce  for  a  kitcben.dock. 

The  methods  of  driving  astronomical  tdescopes  by  means. of 
dock  work  will  be  found  in  the  artide  TlBtB^copc.  Measurements 
of  small  intervals  of  time  are  performed  by  means  of  chrono- 
graphs which  in  principle  depend  on  the  use  of  isochronous 
vibrating  tuning-forks  in  place  of  pendulums.  In  practice  it  is 
needful  in  most  cases  that  an  observer  should  intervene  in  time 
measureiments,  although  perhaps  by  means  of  a  revolving 
photographic  film  a  transit  of  the  sun  mlf^t  be  timed  with 
extraordinary  accuracy.  But  if  the  transit  of  a  star  across  a 
wire  is  to  be  observed,  there  is  no  mode  at  present  in  use  of  doing 
so  except  by  the  use  of  the  human  eye,  brain  and  hand.  Hence  in 
all  such  observations  there  is  an  dement  of  peraoBai  error. 
Unfortunately  we  cannot  apply  a  microscope  to  time  as  we 
can  to  space  and  make  the  cycle  of  events  that  takes  place  in 
a  second  last  say  for  five  minutes  so  a&  to  time  them  truly.  By 
personal  observations  the  divisions  of  a  second  cannot  in  general 
be  made  more  accurately  than  t<>-iV<>>^'lSrO^  A  9^<md.  The  most 
rapid  music  player  does  not  strike  a  note  more  than  10  or  12 
times  in  a  second.  It  is  only  in  case  of  recurring  phenomena 
that  we  can  make  personal  observations  more  accurate  than 
this  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  large  number  of  observations,  and 
allowing  for  personal  error:  For  the  i>urp08e  ff>i  determining 
longitude  at  sea  accuracy  to  -^  of  a  seccmd  of  time  would  find  the 
place  to  about  20  yards.  It  seems  to  foUow,  that  the  extent 
to  which  astronomical  docks  am  be  made  accurate,  viz.  to  ^ 
of  a  second  average  variation  from  their  mean  daily  rate,  or  one 
two-and-a-half  miUionth  of  34  hours,  is  a  degree  of  accuracy 
suffident  for  present  purposes,  and  it  seems  rather  doubtful 
whether  mechanical  sdencc  will  in  the  case  of  docks  be  Hkdy 
to  reach  a  much  higher  figure. 

In  the  17th  century  it  was  a  favourite  device  to  make  a  dock 
show  sidereal  time  as  well  as  mean  solar  time.  The  length  of 
the  sidereal  day  is  to  the  mean  solar  day  as  '99727  to  i,  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  by  trains  of  wheels  to  obtain 
this  relation — but  all  are  somewhat  complicated. 

Magical  clocks  are  of  several  kinds.  One  that  was  in  vogue 
about  1880  had  a  bronze  figure  on  the  top  with  outstretched  arm 
holding  in  its  hand  the  upper  part  of  the  spring  of  a  pendulum* 
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about  lo  in.  long.  The  penduhim  had  appaiebtlyr  no  escapemdnt 
and  the  puzzle  was  how  it  was  maintained  in  motion.  It  was 
impossible  to  detect  the  mystery  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone;  the 
truths  however^  was  that  the  whole  figure  swxmg  to  and  fro  at 
each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  to  an  amount  of  7^7^  of  an  inch 
on  the  outside  rim  of  the  base.  A  movement  of  xhpoi  an  inch 
per  half  second  of  time  is  imperceptible;  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  perception  of  motion  of  the  minute  hand  of  a  clock  about  6  in. 
in  diameter,  which  is  almost  impossible.  The  connexion  of  the 
figure  to  the  anchor  of  the  escapement  was  very  complicated,  but 
clocks  of  the  kind  kept  fair  time.  A  straw,  poised  near  the  end  on 
a  needle  and  with  the  short  end  united  by  a  thread  to  the  bronze 
figure,  makes  the  motion  apparent  at  once  and  discloses  the  trick. 
Another  magical  clock  C(»isists  of  two  disks  of  thm  sheet  glass 
mounted  one  close  behind  the  other,  one  carrying  the  minute  hand 
and  the  other  the  hour  hand.  The  disks  rest  on  rollers  which  rotate 
and  turn  them  roimd.  The  front  and  back  of  the  movable 
disks  are  covered  by  other  disks  of  glass  surroimded  by  a  frame, 
so  that  the  whole  looks  simply  like  a  single  sheet  of  glass  mounted 
in  a  frame,  in  the  centre  of  whidk  the  hands  rotate,  without  any 
visible  connexion  with  the  works  of  the  dock. 

Clocks  have  been  made  with  a  sort  of  balance  wheel  consisting 
of  a  thread  with  a  ball  at  the  end  which  winds  backwards  and 
forwards  spirally  round  a  rod.  In  others  a  swing  or  dee-saw  is 
attached  to  the  pendulum,  or  a  sh^  under  canvas  is  made  to 
oscillate  in  a  heavy  sea.  In  others  the  time  is  measured  by  the 
fall  of  a  ball  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  time  <d  fall  being  given 
by  the  formula  /»  V  i2slgsuia),  where s  is  the  length  of  the  incline 
and  a  the  inclination.  But  friction  sd  modifies  the  result  as  to 
render  experiment  the  only  mode  of  adjusting  such  a  clock. 
Sometimes  a  dock  is  made  to  serve  as  its  own  weight,  as  for 
instance  when  a  dock  shaped  like  a  monkey  is  allowed  to  slide 
down  a  rope  wound  round  the  going  barrel.  Or  the  dock  is  made 
of  a  cylindrical  shape  outside  and  provided  with  a  weighted  arm 
instead  of  a  going  barrel;  on  being  put  upon  an  incline,  it  rolls 
down,  and  the  fall  supplies  the  motive  power. 

Clocks  are  frequently  provided  with  diimes  moved  exactly  like 
musical  boxes,  except  that  the  pins  in  the  barrel,  instead  of 
flipping  musical  combs,  raise  hammers  which  fall  upon  bells. 
The  driving  barrel  is  let  off  at  suitable  Intervals.  The  cuckoo 
dock  is  a  pretty  piece  of  mechanism.  By  the  push  of  a  wire  given 
to  the  body  of  the  bird,  it  is  bent  forward,  the  wings  and  tail  are 
raised  and  the  beak  opened.  At  the  same  time  two  weighted 
bellows  measuring  about  i  X2  in.  are  raised  and  successively  let 
drop.  These  are  attached  to  small  wooden  organ  pipes,  one  tuned 
a  fifth  above  the  other,  Which  produce  the  notes.  I^nographs 
are  also  attached  to  ckx^s,  by  which  the  hours  are  called  instead 
of  rung. 

Clocks  are  also  constructed  with  conical  pendulums.  It  is  a 
property  of  the  conical  pendulum  that  if  swung  round,  the  time 
of  one  complete  revohitiolt  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  double 
vibration  of  a  pendulum  equal  in  length  to  the  vertical  distance 
of  the  bob  of  the  conical  pendulum  below  its  point  of  support. 
It  follows  that  if  the  driving  force  of  such  a  pendulum  can  be  kept 
constant  (as  it  easily  can  by  an  electric  contact  which  is  made  at 
every  revolution  during  which  it  falls  below  a  certain  point)  the 
clock  win  keep  time;  or  friction  can  be  introduced  so  as  to 
reduce  the  speed  whenever  the  pendulum  flics  round  too  fast  and 
hence  the  bob  rises.  Or  again  by  suitable  arrangements  the  bob 
may  be  made  to  move  in  certain  curves  so  as  to  be  isochronous. 
Plans  of  this  kind  are  employed  rather  to  drive  telescopes, 
phonographs  and  other  machines  requiring  uniform  and  steady 
movement. 

Comical  and  performing  clocks  were  very  popular  in  the  1 5th 
and  x6th  centuries.  One  at  Basd  in  Switzerland  was  arranged 
so  as  gradually  to  protrude  a  long  tongue  as  the  pendulum 
vibrated .  •  It  is  still  to  be  seen  there  in  the  museum .  The  famous 
dock  at  Strassbuig,  originally  constructed  in  1574,  remade  in 
1842,  displays  a  whole  series  of  scenes,  including  processions  of 
theapostles  tod  other  persons,  and  a  cock  that  crows.  A  fine 
dock  at  Veni<:e  has  two  rather  stiff  bronze  giants  that  strike  the 
hours. 


Clocks  with  complicated  movements  representing  the  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  days  of  the  week  and  month, 
allowance  being  made  for  leap  year,  were  once  the  delight  of  the 
curious.  R^eating  clocks,  whkh  sounded  the  hours  when  a 
string  was  pulled,  were  once  popular.  The  string  simply  raised  the 
lifting  piece  and  let  the  clock  strike  as  the  hands  would  do  when 
they  came  to  the  hour.  This  was  of  use  in  the  old  days  when  the 
only  mode  of  striking  a  ligfat  at  night  was  with  a  flint  and  steel, 
but  ludfer  matches  and  the  electric  light  have  rendered  these 
docks  obsolete. 

Testing  Clocks, — The  average  amount  by  which  a  clock  gains  or 
loses  is  called  its  mean  or  average  daily  rate.  A  large  daily  rate 
of  error  is  no  proof  that  a  dock  is  a  bad  one,  for  it  might  be 
completely  removed  by  pendulum  adjustment.  What  is  required 
is  that  the  daily  rate  ^all  be  uniform,  that  is,  that  the  clock  shall 
not  be  gaining  (or  losing)  more  on  one  day  than  on  another,  or  at 
one  period  of  the  same  day  than  at  another.  In  fig.  34  A  B  is  a 
curve  in  which  the  abscissae  represeht  intervkb  of  time,  the 
ordinates  the  number  of  seconds  at  any  time  by  which  the  dock 
is  wnmg.  The  curve  C  D  is  one  in  which  the  ordhiates  are 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  indination  of  the 
curve  A  B  to  the  axis  of  «,  that  is  dyfdx.  Whenever  the  line  A  B 
is  horizontal,  C  D  cuts  the  axis  of  x.  In  a  dock  having  no 
variation  in  its  daily  rate  the  curve  A  B  would  become  a  "straight 
line,  though  it  might  be  indined  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  C  D,  also  a 
straight  line,  would  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  though  it  might 
not  coindde  with  it.  In  a  dock  set  to  exact  time  and  having 
no  variations  of  daily 
rate,  both  the  curves 
would  be  straight 
lines  and  would  coin- 
dde with  the  axis  of 
X.  The  curve  C  D, 
known  as  the  curve 
of  variation  of  daily 
rate,  will  general]^ 
be    found    to   follow  ^  _ 

changes  of  day  and  pi^^  34.— Ctirve  of  Variation  of  daily  rate, 
night,  and  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  and  hygrometer; 
it  is  the  curve  which  reveals  the  true  character  of  the  dock. 
Hence  in  testing  a  dodc  two  things  have  to  be  determined: 
first,  the  daily  rate  of  error,  and  second,  the  average  variations 
from  that  dafly  rate,  in  other  words  the  irregularities  of  going. 
To  test  a  dock  well  six  months'  or  a  year's  trial  is  needed,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  have  it  subjected  to  considerable  changes  of 
temperature. 

The  bibliography  of  horology  is  very  extensive.  Among  modem 
works  Lord  Grimthorpe's  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Clocks,  Watches 
and  Bells  (8th  edition,  London,  1903)  19  perhaps  the  most  convenient. 
Many  references  to  older  literature  will  be  found  in  Thomas  Reid's 
Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watchmaking  (1849).  (Q.;  H,  H.  C) 

Decorative  Aspects, — ^In  art  the  clock  occupies  a  position  of 
considerable  distinction,  and  antique  examples  are  prized  and 
collected  as  much  for  the  decorative  qualities  of  their  cases  as 
for  the  excellence  of  their  time-keeping.  French  and  English 
cabinet-makers  have  especially  excelled,  although  in  entirely 
different  ways,  in  the  making  of  clock  cases.  The  one  aimed  at 
comely  utility,  often  made  actually  beautiful  by  fit  proportion 
and  the  employment  of  finely  grained  woods;  the  other  sought 
a  bold  and  dazzling  splendour  in  which  ornament  oveiiay 
material.  It  was  not  in  either  country  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  that  the  cabinet-maker's  opportunity  came. 
The  bracket  or  chamber  dock  gave  comparatively  little  scope 
to  the  worker  in  wood — in  its  earlier  period,  indeed,  it  was 
almost  invaria:bly  encased  in  brass  or  other  metal;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  introduction  of  the  long  pendulum  swinging  in  a 
small  space  that  it  became  customary  to  encase  clocks  in  de- 
corative woodwork.  The  long  or  "  grandfather  "  dock  dates 
from  about  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  17th  century — what  is, 
perhaps,  the  earliest  surviving  English  dated  specimen  is 
inscribed  with  the  date  1681.    Originally  it  was  a  development 
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of  the  dome-skaped  bracket  dock,  and  in  the  older  examidea 
the  chsuMbCteristic  dome  or  canopy  is  preserved.  The  first  time* 
keepers  of  this  type  had  oaken  cases — indeed  oak  was  never 
entirely  abandoned;  but  when  walnut  began  to  come  into  favour 
a  few  years  later  that  beautifully  marked  wood  was  almost 
invariably  used  for  the  ch<»cest  and  most  costly  specimens. 
Thus  in  1698  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's  oatkedral  paM 
the  then  very  substantial  price  of  £14  for  an  inldid  walnut  long- 
cased  eight-day  dock  to  stand  in  one  of  the  vestries.  The 
rapictity  with  which  the  new  style  came  into  use  is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  while  very  few  long  docks  can  be  certainly  dated 
before  1690,  between  that  year  and  the  end  of  the  century  there 
are  many  examples.  Throughout  the  tSth  century  they  were 
made  in  m3rriads  all  over  England,  and  since  they  wete  a  prized 
possession  it  is  not  surpridng  that  innumerable  examples  have 
survived.  Vary  as  they  may  in  height  and  girth,  in  wood  and 
dial,  they  are  all  essentially  alike.  In  their  earlier  years  their 
faces  were  usually  of  brass  engraved  with  cherubs'  heads  or 
conventional  designs,  but  eventually  the  less  rich  wMte  face 
grew  common.  There  are  two  varieties-^he  eight-day  and  the 
thirty-hour.  The  latter  is  but  little  esteemed,  notwithstanding 
that  it  is  often  as  decorative  as  the  more  expensive  dock.  The 
favourite  walnut  case  of  the  late  17th  and  early  iSth  century 
gave  place  in  the  course  of  a  generation  to  mahogany,  which 
retained  its  primacy  until  the  intfioduttidn  of  cheaper  docks 
brought  about  the  supersession  of  the  long-<ased  variety.  Many 
of  these  cases  were  made  hi  lacquer  when  that  material  was  in 
vogue;  ^atinwood  and  other  odstly  foreign  tknbers  were  also 
used  for  bandings  and  inlay. '  The'most  elegant  of  the  '^  grand- 
father "  cases  are,  however,  the  narr6w-waisted  forms  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period  in  walnut  inlay,  the  head  framed  In 
twisted  pilasters.  Long  docks  of  the  old  type  are  still  made 
in  small  numbers  and  at  high  prices;  they  usuatty  contain 
chimes.  During  the  later  period  of  their  poptilarity  the  heads 
of  long  docks  were  often  filled  in  with  painted  disks  r^resenting 
the  moon,  by  which  its  course  could  be  followed.  Such  conceits 
as  ships  moving  gA  waves  or  time  with  wings  were  also  in  favour. 
The  northern  parts  of  FVance  likewise  produced  tall  docks, 
usually  in  oaken  cases;  those  with  Louis  Quinze  shaped  panels 
are  often  very  decorative.  French  love  of  applied  ornament 
was,. however,  generally  inimical  to  the  rather  uncompromising 
squareness  of  the  English  case,  and  the  great  Louis  Quinze  and 
Louis  Sdze  cabinetmakers  made  some  magnificent  and  monu- 
mental clocks,  many  of  which  were  '*=  long  '^  only  as  regards  the 
case,  the  pendulum  being  comparatively  short,  while  sometimes 
the  case  acted  merely  as  a  pedestal  for  a  bracket-clock  fixed  on 
the  top.  These  pieces  were  usually  moimted  very  elaborately 
in  gilt  bronze,  cast  and  chased,  and  French  bracket  and  chamber 
docks  were  usually  of  gilded  metal  or  marble,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two;  this  essentially  late  18th-century  type  still  persists. 
English  bracket  docks  contemporary  with  them  were  most 
frequently  of  simple  square  or  arched  form  in  mahogany.  The 
'*  grandfather ''case  was  also  made  in  the  Low  Coim  tries,  of 
generous  height,  very  swelling  and  bulbous. 

See  F.  J.  Britten,  Old'Cldcks  and  Watches  and  their  Hakers  (2nd 
edition,  llondon,  1904) ;  Matbieu  Planchon,  VHofioge,  sen  hisUnSre 
retrospeaive,  piUoresqueet  oirtiHique  (Paris,  1999)*  U*  P*-B.) 

CLODIA,  VIA,  an  andent  high-road  of  Italy.  Its  coarse,  for 
the  first  xz  m.,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Via  Cassia;  it  then 
diverged  to  the  N.N. W.  and  ran  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Lacus 
Sabatinus,  past  Forum  Clodu  and  Blera.  At  Forum  Caasii  it 
may  have  rejoined  the  Via  Cassia,  and  it  seems  to  have  taken 
the  same  line  as  the  latter  as  fat  as  Florentia  (Florence).  But 
beyond  Florentia,  between  Luca  (Luoca)  and  Luna,  we  find 
another  Forum  Cl<)dii,  and  the  Antonme  Itinerary  gives 'the 
route  from  Luca  to  Rome  as  bdng  by  the  Via  Clodia*— wrongly 
as  regards  the  portion  from  Florentia  southwards,  but  perhaps 
rightly  as  regards  that  from  Lnca  to  Florentia.  In  that  case 
the  ClodiuB  whose  name  the  load  be^ss,  possibly  C.  ClodHus 
Vestahs  (c.  43  b.c),  was  responsible*  for  the  cosistruction  of  the^ 
first  portion  and  of  that  from  Florentia  to  Luca  (and  Luna)^  and 
the  founder  of  the  two  Fora  Clodii.    The  name  seemb,  in  imperial- 


times,  to  have  to  some  extent  driven  out  that  of  the  Cassia,  and 
both  roads  were  administered,  with  other  minor  roads,  by  the 
same  curator. 

See  Ch.  Hiilsen  in  PauIy-WIssowa,  Realencydopddie,  iv.  63;  cf. 
Cassia,  Via.  (T,  As.) 

GLODIQS,^  PUBUUS  (c.  93^52  B.C.),  sumamed  Pulcher, 
Roman  politidan.  He  took  part  in  the  third  Mithradatic  war 
under  his  brother-in-law  Ludus  Lidnius  Lucullus,  but  considering 
himself  treated  with  insuffident  respect,  he  stirred  up  a  revolt; 
another  brother-in-law,  Q.  Mardus  Rex,  governor  of  Cilida,  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  fleet,  but  he  was  captured  by  pirates. 
On  his  release  he  repaired  to  Syria,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life 
during  a  mutiny  instigated  by  himself.  Returning  to  Rome 
in  65,  he  prosecuted  Catiline  for  extortion,  but  wais  bribed  by 
him  to  procure  acquittal.  There  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Clodius  was  implicated  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy;  indeed, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Cicero,  29),  he  rendered  Cicero  every 
assistance  and  acted  as  one  of  his  body-guard.  The  affair  of 
the  mysteries  of  l^e  Bona  Dea,  however,  caused  a  breach 
between  Clodius  and  Cioero  in  December  63.  Clodius,  dressed 
as  a  woman  (men  were  not  admitted' to  the  mysteries),  entered 
the  house  of  Caesar,  where  the  mysteries  were  being  celebrated, 
in  order  to  carry  on  an  intrigue  with  Caesat's  wife.  He  was 
detected  and  brought  to  trial,  but  escaped  condemnation  by 
bribing  the  Jury.  Cicero's  violent  attacks  on  this  occasion 
inspired  Clodius  with  the  desire  for  reven^.  Oh  his  return  f ram 
^dly  (where  he  had  been  quaestor  in  61)  he  renounced  his 
patriciftn  tank,  and,  having  with  the  cdnnivancie  of  Caesar  been 
adopted  by  a  certain  P.  Fonteius,  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
people  (loth  of  December  59) .  His  first  act  was  to  bring  forward 
certain  laws  calculated  to  secure  him  the  popular  favour.  Com, 
instead  of  being  sold  at  a  low  rate,  was  to  be  distributed  gratui- 
tously once  a  months  the  right  of  taking  the  omens  on  a  fixed 
day  and  (if  they  were  dedared  unfavourable)  of  preventing  the 
assembly  of  the  comida,  possessed  by  eveiry  magistrate  by  the* 
terms  of  the  Lex  Adia  Pofia,  was  abolished;  the  old  dubs  or 
gilds  oi  workmen  were  re-established;  the  censors  were  forbidden 
to  exdude  any  dtizen  from  the  senate  or  inflict  any  punishment 
upon  him  unless  he  had  becta  publidy  accused  and  condemned. 
He  then  contrived  to  get  rid  of  Cicero  (q.v,)'SLnd  the  younger 
Cato  (q.v.),  who  was  sent  to  C5rprus  as  praetor  to  take  possession 
of  the  island  and  the  royal  treasures.  Cicero's  propserty  was 
confiscated  by  ovderol  Clodius,  his  hduse  on  the  Palatini  burned 
down,'  and  its  site  put  np  to  auction.  It  was  purchased  by 
Clodius  himself,  who,  not  wishing  to  appear  in  the  matter,  put 
up  some  one  to  bid  fbr  him.  Alter  the  departure  of  Caesar  for 
Gaul,  Clodius  became  practically  master  of  Rome  with  the  aid 
of  aimed  rufi^ans  and  a  system  of  secret  sodeties.  In  57  one  of 
the  tribunes  proposed  the  recall  of  Cicero,  and  Clodius  resorted 
to  fovce  to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  decree,  but  was  foiled 
by  Titus  Annius  Milo  (q.v.),  who  brought  up  an  armed  band 
suffidentiy  strong  to  hold  him  in  check.  Clodius  subsequentiy 
attacked  the  workm^  who  were  rdDullding  Cicero's  house  at 
the  public  cost,  assaulted  Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  ^ASi<d  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  Q.  Cicerot  In  56;  when  corule  aedile,  he 
impeadied  Milo  for  public  violence  (4e  w),  when  defending  bis 
house  against  the  attacks  of  Clodius,  and  also  charged  him  with 
keeping  armed  bands  in  his  service.  Judidal  proceedings  were 
hindered  by  outbreaks  of  disturbaiAre,  and  the  matter  was 
finally  dropped.  In  53,  when  Milo  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  praetorship,  the  rivals  collected 
armed  bands  and  fights  took  place  in  the  streets  of  R^mie,  and 
on  the  aoth  of  January  5a  Clodius  was  slain  near  BoviUae. 

His  sister,  Clodia,  wife  of  Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  Celer,  was 
notcbious  for  her  numerous  love  atfairs.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  she  was  the  Lesbia  of  Catullus  (Teuffd-Schwabe, 
Hist,  of  RoffMn  Lit:,  £ng.  tr.,  214,  3)^  For  her  intrigue  with  M. 
Caeliua  Rulus,  whom  she  af  terwardte:  pursued  with  unrelenting 

*  it  is  suggested  (W.  M^  Lindsay,  "the  Latin  Language^  p.  41)  that 
he  changed  his  name. Claudius  into  the  plebeian  form  Clodius,  in 
order  to  gain  the  favour  of-  the  mob. 
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town  coataibs  brew^cks,  flour-milb  aad  tanneries,  and  has  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  butter  and  provisions. 
It  stands  at  tbe  bead  of  navigation  for  barges  on  the  Suir<. '  Itwas 
the  centre  of  a  ssrstem/ established  by  Charles  fiiancoiti  (1786- 
1875)  in  1 81 5  and  subsequently,  for  the  coiweyance  of  travcdlers 
on  light  cars,  extending  over  a  great  part  of  Leinst^,  Munsteor 
and  Connaught.  It  is  governed  by  a  roayor  and  corporation^ 
which,  though  retained  under  the  Local  Government  (Ireknd) 
Act  of  189S,  has  practically  the  status  of  an  urban  district 
council  By  the  same  act  a  part  of  the  town  formerly  situated 
in  county  Waterford  was.  added  to  coimty  Tipperary.  It  was 
a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member,  until  188^; 
haviDg  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  paiiiament  uditU  the 
union. 

The  name,  Cluain  meaUa,  signifies  the  Vale  of  Honey.  In 
1269  the  place  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  friary  by 
Otho  de  Grandlson,  the  first  English  possessor  of  the  district;  and 
it  frequently  comes  into  notice  in  the  following  centuries.  In 
1641  it  declared  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party ,  and  in  1650  it  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Hugh  O'Neill  against  the  English  imder 
CromwelL  Compelled  at  last  to  capitulate,  it  was  completely 
dismantled,  and  was  never  again  fortified.  Remains  of  the  waU 
are  seen  in  the  churcfayatdi  and  the  West  Gate  still  staoMk  m  the 
main  street. 

CLOOTS,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  DU  VAL  0B  QftAClb  Bakok  von 
(1755-1794),  better  known  as  Anachaesis  Cloots,  a  noteworthy 
figure  in  the  French  Revolution,  Was  bom  near  Cleves,  at  the 
castle  of  Gnadenthal.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  Prussian  family 
of  Dutch  origin.  The  young  Cloots,  heir  to  a  great  fortune,  was 
sent  at  eleven  yeass  of  age  to  Paris  to  complete  Ins  education. 
Thei^  he  imbibed  the  theories  of  his  uncle  the  Abb^  Cornelius  de 
Pauw  (1739^1799))  philosopher,  geographer  and  diplomatist  at' 
the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great.  His  father  placed  him  in  the 
military  academy  at  Berlin,  but  he  left  it  at  the  age  of  twenty  aiid 
traversed  Europe,  pf eaching  his  revolutionary  philosophy  as  an 
apostle,  and  spending  his  xnoney.as  a  man  of  pleasure.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  returned  in  1789  to  Paris, 
thinking  the  opportunity  favourable  for  establishing  his  dteam 
of  a  imiversal  family  of  nations.  On  the  19th  of  June  1790  he 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  at  the  head  of  thirty^ix 
foreigners;  and,  in  the*  name  of  this  ^'  embassy  of  the  human 
race,"  declared  that  the  world  adhered  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen.  After  this  he  was  known  as 
''  the  orator  of  the  human  race,"  by  which  title  he  called  himself, 
dropping  that  of  baron,  and  substituting  for  his  baptismal  names 
the  pseudon3rm  of  Anacharsis,  from  the  famous  philosophical 
romance  of  the  Abb6  Jean  Jacques  Beath^etny.  In  179a  he 
placed  la^ooo  livres  at  the -disposal  of  the  Republic^-**''  for  the 
arming  of  forty  or  fifty  fighters  in  the  sacred  xrause  of  man 
agahist  t3nlants:"  The  roth  of  August  impelled  him  to  a  still 
higher  fiigbt;  he  dedamed  himself  the  personal  enemy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  abjured  all  revealed  religions.  In  the  same  month  he 
had  the  rights  of  citizenship  conferred  on  him;  and,  having  in 
September  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Conventioki,  he  voted 
the  king's  death  in  the  name  of  the  human  race,  and  was  an  active 
partisan  of  the  war  of  propaganda.  Excluded  at  the  instance 
of  Robespierre  from  the  Jacobin  Club,  he  was  soon  afterwards 
implicated  in  an  accusation  levelled  against  the  H6bertists. 
His  innocence  was  manifest,  but  he  was  condemned,  and 
guillotined  on  the  a4th  of  March  1794. 

Cloots'  mdin  works  are :   La  Certitude  des  preuves  du  mahomi" 

tisme  (London,  1780), published  imder  the pseudonjrm  of  Ali-Gur- 

Ber,  m  answer  to  Bergier's  CertUude  des  preuves  du  christianisme ; 

VOraUur  du  gente  humain^  ou  Diptckes  du  Prussien  Cloots  au 

Prussien  Herzberg  (Paris,  1791),  axid  La^  R^pubUque  uimerselle 

(1792). 

The  biography  of  Cloots  by  G.  Atenel  (^  vols.,  Paris,  1865)  is  too 
eulogistic.  See  the  three  articles  by  H.  Baulig  in  La-  RtvoluHon 
franQoise,  t.  41  (1901). 

CLOQUSr,  a  dty  of  Carlton  county,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  St  Louis  river,  28  m.  W.  by  S:  of  Duluth.  Pop.  (1890)  2530? 
(190b)  3072;  (1905,  state  census)  6117,  of  whom  2755  were 


foxeign-bom  (7x6  Swedes,  689  Finns,  685*  Canadians,  354  Norwe- 
gians); (1910)  7031.  Clo<|U0t  is  served  by  theNorthem  Pacific, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Duhith  &  Noi^*£a8tern,  and  (for 
freight  only)  the  Chicago^  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways.  The 
river  iumishes  good  water*power,  and  the  'dty  has  various 
nMcnufkctutes,  induding  lumber,  paper,  wood  palp,  matdi 
blbdu  and  boxes.  The  first  mill  was  built  in  187^,  and  the 
viBage  was  named  from  the  French  word  claquei  (sound  of  the 
mill).  Cloquet  was 'incorporated  as  a  village  in  1883  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  i9oi(. 

CLOSE,  MAXWELL  HENRY  (1833-1903),  Irl^  geologist, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1823.  He  was  educated  at  We3mEiouth 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  in  1846;  and 
two  years  later  he  ent^ed  holy  orders.  For  a  year  he  was 
curate  of  All  Saints,  Northampton;  from  1849  to  1857  he  was 
rector  of  Shangton  in  Ldcest^shire;-  and  then  for  four  years 
he  was  curate  of  Waltham^n-the- Wolds.  In  z86i,  on  the  death 
of  his  fatha*,  he  retumedto  Dublin,  and  while  giving  his  services 
to  various  diurches  in  the  dty^  devoted  hiniself  almost  wholly 
to  literary  and  sdentific  pursuits,  and  espedaUy  to  the  glacial 
geology  of  Ireland,  on  which  subject  he  became  an  acknowledged 
authority.  His  paper;  read  bdore  the  Geologicsd  Sodety  of 
Ireland  in  xS66,  on  the  ^'  Oeneral  Gladation  of  Lreknd  "ha 
masterly  description  of  the  effects  of  ^datioii,  and  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of^^e  action  of  land-ioe.  Later  on  he  dis- 
cussed the  origin  of  the  devated  shell-bearing  gravels  near 
DubMtt,  and  expressed  the  view  that  they  were  accumulated 
by  floating  ice  when  the  land  had  undergone  subm^gence.  He 
was  for  a  time  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  an  active 
member  of-  the  Royal  Dtiblin  Sodety,  and  president  in  1878 
of  the  Royai  Geological  Sodety  of  Ireland.  Astronomy  and 
physics,  as  well  as  the  andent  language  and  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  ^ttra/Cted  'his  attention.  He  died  in  Dublin  on  the  i  ath 
pf  September  2903. 

The  obituaty  by  Ph>f .  G.  A.  J.  Cole  in  Tfis'h  NahirdList,  vol.  *ii. 
'(1903)  PP'  30i>^o6v  contains  a  &t  of  publications  and  portrait. 

0UK9B  (from  Lat:  dausum,  shut),  a  dosed  place  or  enclosute. 
In  English  law,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  |X)rtion  of  land,  endosed 
or  not,  held  as  private  property,  and  to  any  exdufeive  interest 
in  land  suffident  to  maintain  an  action  for  trespass  quote  dausum 
fregU.  The  'word  is  also  used,  particulariy  in  Scotland',  of  the 
entry  or  passage,  iiiduding  the  common  staircase,  of  a  -  block 
of  tenement  houses,  and  in  architecture  for  the  precincts  of  a 
cathedral  or  abbey. 

The  adjective  "  dose  *'  {i.e,  closed)  is  found  in  several  phrased, 
puch  as  "  close  time  "  or  "  dose  season  "  (see  Gaio:  Laws); 
dose  borough,  one  of  which  the  rights  attd  privileges  were 
enjoyed  by  a  limited  dass  (see  Borough)  ;  dose  rolls  and  writs, 
ro3ral  letters,  &c.,  addressed  to  particular  persons,  under  seal, 
and  not  open  to  public  inspection  (see  RBCdtn;  Chancery; 
Letteks  Patent).  From  th^  sense  of  "dosed  up,*'  and  so 
"  confined,'*  comes  the  common  meaning  of  "  near." 

GLOSURB  (Fr.  ddture),  the  parliamentary  term  for  the  dosing 
of  debate  according  to  a  certain  rule,  even  when  certain 
members  are  anxious  to  continue  the  debate.  (See  PAnLTAMENT: 
Procedure.) 

CLOT,  ANTDINE  BARTM^LEMT  <x  793-1868),  French 
physician,  known  as  Clot  Bey,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  on  the 
7th  of  November  1793,  and  graduated  in  tnedicine  and  surgery 
at  Montpellier.  After  practising  for  a  time  at  Marseilles  he  was 
made  chief  suigeon  to  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt.  At 
Abuzabel,  near  Cairo,  he  founded  a  hospital  and  schools  for  all 
branches  of  medical  instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of 
the  French  •  language;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  serious 
religious  difficulties,  instituted  the  study  of  anatomy  by  means 
of  dissection.  In  1832  Mehemet  Ali  gave  him  the  dignity  of 
bey  without  requiring  him  to  abjure  his  religion;  and  in  1836 
he  received  the  rank  of  general,  and  was  appointed  head  of  the 
medical  administration  of  the  country.  In  1849  he  returned  to 
Marseilles,  though  he  revisited  Egypt  in  1856.  He  died  at  Mar- 
seilles on  the  28th  of  August  1868.  His  publications  included: 
RdaHon  des  Spidimies  de  choUra  qui  ont  rignS  d  VHeggjiaz, 
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d  Suez,  et  en  £gypu  (1832);  De  la  peste  observie  en  jSgypte 
(1840);  Aperqu  ghtirol  sur  V£gypie  (1840);  Coup  d^anl  sur  la 
peste  et  les  quarantaines  (1851);  De  Vophihalmie  (1864). 

CLOTAIRE  (Chlothachar),  the  name  of  four  Frankisfi  kings. 

Clot  AIRE  L  (d.  561)  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Clovis.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  511  he  received  as  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  the  town  of  Soissons,  which  he  made  his  capital,  the 
cities  of  Laon,  Noyon,  Cambrai  and  Maastricht,  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Meuse.  But  he  was  very  ambitious,  and  sought 
to  extend  his  domain.  He  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Clodomer's  children  in  524,  and  his  share  of 
the  spoils  consisted  of  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Poitiers.  He  took 
part  in  the  various  expeditions  against  Burgundy,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  that  kingdom  in  534  obtained  Grenoble,  Die 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  When  Provence  was 
ceded  to  the  Franks  by  the  Ostrogoths,  he  received  the  cities 
of  Orange,  Carpentras  and  Gap.  In  531  he  marched  against  the 
Thuringi  with  his  brother  Theuderich  (Thierry)!.,  and  in  542  with 
his  brother  Childebert  against  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.  On  the 
death  of  his  great-nephew  Theodebald  in  555,  Clotaire  annexed 
his  territories;  and  on  Childebert *s  death  in  558  he  became  king 
of  all  GauL  He  also  ruJed  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
made  expeditions  into  Saxony,  and  for  some  time  exacted  from 
the  Saxons  an  annual  tribute  of  500  cows.  The  end  of  his  reign 
was  troubled  by  internal  dissensions,  bis  son  Chram  rising 
against  him  on  several  occasions.  Following  Chram  into 
Brittany,  where  the  rebel  had  taken  refuge,  Qotaire  shut  him 
up  with  his  wife  and  children  in  a  cottage,  to  which  he 
set  fire.  Overwhelmed  with  remorse,  he  went  to  Tours  to 
implore  forgiveness  at  the  tomb  of  St  Martin,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

Clotaire  II.  (d.  629)  was  the  son  of  Chilperic  I.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  father  in  584  he  was  still  in  fais  cradle.  He 
was,  however,  recognized  as  king,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  his 
mother  Fredegond  and  the  protection  of  his  uncle  Gontran, 
king  of  Burgundy.  It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  his 
cousin  Childebert  H.  in  595  that  Clotaire  took  any  active  part 
in  affairs.  He  then  endeavoured  to  enlarge  his  estates  at  the 
expense  of  Childebert's  sons,  Theodebert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and 
Theuderich  II.,  king  of  Burgundy;  but  after  gaining  a  victory 
at  Laffaux  (597),  he  was  defeated  at  Dormelles  (600),  and  lost 
part  gf  his  kingdom.  After  the  war  between  Theodebert  and 
Theuderich  and  their  subsequent  death,  the  nobles  of  Austrasia 
and  Burgundy  appealed  to  Clotaire,  who,  after  putting  Brun- 
hilda  to  death,  became  master  of  the  whole  of  the  Prankish 
kingdom  (613).  He  was  obliged,  ho\<iBver,  to  make  great  con- 
cessions to  the  aristiocracy,  to  whom  he  owed  his  victory.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  i8th  of  October  6x4  he  gave  legal  force 
to  canons  which  had  been  voted  some  days  previously  by  a 
council  convened  at  Paris,  but  not  without  attempting  to  modify 
them  by  numerous  restrictions.  He  extended  the  competence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  suppressed  imjust  taxes  and 
undertook  to  select  the  counts  from  the  districts  they  had  to 
administer.  In  623  he  made  his  son  Dagobert  king  of  the 
Austrasians,  and  gradually  subdued  all  the  provinces  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Childebert  II.  He  also  guaranteed  a 
certain  measure  of  independence  to  the  nobles  of  Burgundy* 
giving  them  the  option  of  having  a  special  mayor  of  the 
palace,  or  of  dispensing  with  that  officer.  These  concessions 
procured  him  a  reign  of  comparative  tranquillity.  He  died 
on  the  1 8th  of  October  629,  and  was  buried  at  Paris  in  the 
church  of  St  Vincent,  a^erwards  known  as  St  Germain  des 
Pr6s. 

Clotaire  HI.  (652-673) .  was  a  son  of  King  Clovis  II.  In 
657  he  became  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  three  Prankish  kingdoms, 
but  was  deprived  of  Austrasia  in  663,  retaining  Neustria  and 
Burgundy  until  his  death. 

Clotaire  IV.  (d.  719)  was  king  of  Austrasia  from  717  to 
719.  (C.  Pr.) 

CU>TH,  properly  a  covering,  especially  for  the  body,  clothing^ 
then  the  material  of  which  such  a  covering  is  made;  hence  any 
material  woven  of  wool  or  hair,  cotton,  flax  or  vegetable  fibre.  I 


In  comm^cial  usage,  the  word  is  particularly  applied  to  a 
fabric  made  of  wool  The  word  is  Teutonic,  though- it  does  not 
appear  in  all  the  branches  of  the  language.  It  appears  in 
German  as  Kleid,  dress  (Kleidung,  clothing),  and  in  Dutch 
as  kleed.  The  ultimate  origin  is  unknown;  it  may  be  connected 
with  the  root  kU^  meaning  to  stick,  cling  to,  which  appears 
in  "  clay,"  "  cleave  "  and  other  words.  The  original  meaning 
would  be  either  that  which  clings  to  the  body,,  or  that  which  is 
pressed  or  **  felted  "  together;  The  regular  plural  of  "  cloth  " 
was  "  clothes,"'  which  is  now  confined  in  meaniilg  to  articles 
of  dothing,  garments,  in  which  sense  the  singular  "  doth  "  is 
not  now  used.  For  that  word,  in  its  modern  sense  of  material, 
the  plural "  doths  "  is  used  This  form  dates  £rom  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  but  the  distinction  in  meaning  between 
"  doths  "  and  "  clothes  "  is  a  19th-century  one. 

CIXyrHIER,  a  manufactiu-er  of  doth,  or  a  dealer  who  sells 
either  the  doth  or  made-up  clothing.  In  the  United  States  the 
word  formerly  applied  only  to  those  who  dressed  or  fulled  cloth 
dtiring  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  now  it  is  used  ill  the 
general  sense,  as  above. 

CUTILDA,  SAINT  (d.  544),  daughter  of  the  Butgundian  king 
Chilperic,  and  wife  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  On  the  death 
of  Gundioc,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  in  473,  his  sons  Gundobald, 
Godegeail  and  Chilperic  divided  his  heritage  between  them; 
Chilperic  apparently  reigning  at  Lyons,  Gundobald  at  Vienne 
and  GodegesU  at  Geneva.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Chilperic  was  slain  by  Gimdobald,  his  wife  drowned,  and  of  his 
two  daughters,  Chrona  took  the  veil  and  Clotilda  was  exiled. 
This  account,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  later  invention. 
At  Lyons  an  epitaph  has  been  discovered  of  a  Burgimdian  queen, 
who  died  in  506,  and  was  most  probably  the  mother  of  Clotilda. 
Clotilda  was  brought  up  in  the  orthodox  faith.  Her  imcle 
Gundobald  was  asked  for  her  hand  in  marriage  by  the  Prankish 
king  Clovis,  who  had  just  conquered  northern  Gaul,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  about  493^  On  this  event  many  romantic 
Stories,  all  more  or  less  embroidered,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  the  chronicler  Fredegarius,  and 
in  the  Liber  historiat  Francorum,  Clotilda  did  not  rest  until 
her  husband  had  abjured  paganism  and  embraced  the  orthodox 
Christian  faith  (496).  With  him  she  built  at  Paris  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Apostles,  afterwards  known  as  Ste  Genevidve. 
After  the  death  of  Qovis  in  51 1  she  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Martin  at  Tours.  In  523  she  incited  her  sons  against  her  uncle 
Gundobald  and  provoked  the  Biu-gundian  war.  In  the  following 
year  she  tried  in  vain  1%  protect  the  rights  of  her  grandsons,  the 
children  of  Clodomer,  against  the  claims  of  her  sons  Childebert 
I.  and  Clotaire  I.,  and  was  equally  imsuccessful  in  her  efforts 
to  prevent  the  civil  iliscords  between  her  children.  She  died 
in  544,  and  was  buried  by  her  husband's  side  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles. 

There  is  a  mediocre  Life  in  Mon,  Germ.  Hist.:  Scrips  rer,  Hferov,, 
vol.  ii.    See  also  G.  Kurth,  Sainte  Clotilde  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  XS97}. 

(CPf.) 

CU>UD  (from  the  slime  root,  if  not  the  same  word,  as  "  clod," 
a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  Teutonic  languages  for  a 
mass  or  lump;  it  is  first  applied  in  the  usual  tense  in  the  late 
13th  century;  the  Anglo-Saxon  clUd  is  only  used  in  the  sense 
of  ''  a  mass  of  rock,"  wolcen  being  used  for  "  doud  ")i  &  mass  of 
condensed  vapour  hanging  in  the  air  at  some  height  from  the 
earth. 

Classification  oJClouds. — The  earliest  serious  attempt  to  name 
the  varieties  of  doud  was  made  by  J.  B.  Lamarck  in  i8oi,  but 
he  only  used  French  terms,  and  those  were  not  alwa3r8  happily 
chosen.  The  field  was  therefore  still  clear  when  in  1803  Luke 
Howard  published,  in  TUloch^s  Pkilosophical  Magazine,  an 
enrirdy  independent  scheme  in  which  the  terms  were  all  Latin, 
and  were  applied  with  such  excellent  judgment  that  his  system 
remains  as  the  broad  basis  of  those  in  use  to-day.  fie  recognized 
three  primary  types  of  doud — Cirrus,  Cumulus  and  Stratus 
— and  four  derivative  or  compoimd  forms, — Cirro-cumidus, 
Cirro-stratus,  Cumulo-stratus  and  Cumulo-drro-stratus  or 
Nimbus. 
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His  own  definitions  were: — 

(i)  Cirrus, — Parallel,  flexuous  or  divei^ing  fibres,  extensible  in 
any  or  all  directions. 

(2)  Cumulus, — Convex  or  conical  heaps,  increasing  upward  from 
a  horizontal  base. 

(3)  Stratus. — A  widely-extended  continuous  horizontal  sheet, 
increasing  from  below. 

(^)  Cirr(h-€umulus. — Small,  well-defined,  roundish  masses,  in  close 
honzontal  arrangement. 

(5)  CirrO'Stratus. — ^Horizontal  or  slightlv  inclined  masses,  attenu- 
ated towards  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  circumferences,  bent 
downward,  or  undubated,  separate  or  in  groups  consisting  of  small 
clouds  having  these  characters. 

(6)  Cumulo-straius. — ^The  cirro-stratus  blended  with  the  cumulus, 
and  either  appearing  intermixed  with  the  heaps  of  the  latter  or 
superadding  a  widespread  structure  to  its  base. 

(7)  Cumulo'CirrostratuSt  or  nimbus, — The  rain-doud :  a  cloud  or 
system  of  clouds  from  which  rain  is  falling.  It  is  a  horizontal  sheet, 
above  which  the  cirrus  spreads,  while  the  cumulus  enters  it  laterally 
and  from  beneath. 

This  system  was  universally  adopted,  and  apart  from  some 
ambiguity  in  the  definitions  of  cumulo-stratus  and  nimbus,  it 
was  suffidentiy  detailed  for  many  purposes,  such  as  the  general 
relations  between  clouds  and  the  movements  of  the  barometer. 
When,  however,  such  questions  as  the  mode. of  origin  of  parti- 
cular forms  of  doud  came  to  be  investigated,  it  was  at  once  felt 
that  Howard's  classes  were  too  wide,  and  something  much  more 
detailed  was  required.  The  result  has  been  th^  promulgation 
from  time  to  time  of  revised  schemes,  most  of  these  being  based 
on  Howard's  work,  and  differing  from  him  by  the  introduction 
of  new  terms  or  of  subdivisions  of  his  types.  Some  of  these 
new  terms  have  come  more  or  less  into  use,  such  as  A.  Poey's 
pallium  to  signify  9,  imif orm  sheet,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  pro- 
posals were  not  accompanied  by  a  clear  enough  exposition  of 
their  predse  meaning  for  others  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  author's 
intention.  Other  writers  not  appreciating  how  fiUly  Howard's 
names  had  become  established,  boldly  struck  out  on  entirely 
new  lines.  The  most  important  of  these  were  probably  those 
due  respectively  to  (i)  Poey,  published  in  the  Annuaire  de  la 
sociSU  miUarologique  de  France,  1865,  (2)  M.  I'Abb^  Maze, 
published,  in  the  Mimoires  du  congrhs  mUBorologique  inter- 
national, 1889,  and  (3)  Frederic  Gaster,  Quart.  Jour.  R.  Meteoro- 
logical  Society,  1893.  In  all  of  these  Howardfs  tenns  are  used, 
but  the  systems  were  much  more  elat>oratey  and  the  verbal 
descriptions  sometimes  difficult  to  follow. 

In  his  book  Cloudland  (1894)  Clement  Ley  published  a  novel 
system.  He  grouped  all  clouds  imder  four  heads,  in  accordance 
with  the  mode  in  which  he  bdieved  them  to  be  formed. 


Nebula 

Nebula  Stillans 
^Tebula  Pulverea 


I.  Clouds  of  Radiation^ 

Fog. 
Wet  fog. 
Dust  fog. 

IL  Clouds  of  Interfret. 

Nubes  Informis.  Scud. 

Stratus  Quietus  Quiet  cloud. 

Stratus  Lenticiilaris  Lenticular  cloud. 

Stratus  Maculosus  Mackerel  cloud. 

Stratus  Castellatus  Turret  cloud. 

Stratus  Predpitaob  Plane  shower. 

III.  Clouds  of  Inversion, 


Cumulo-rudimentum 
Cumulus 
Cumulo-stratus 
Cumulo-stratus  Mammatus 
Cumulo-nimbus 
Cumulo-nimbus  Nivosus 
Cumulo-nimbus  Grandineus 
Cumulo-nimbus  Mammatus 
Nimbus 

Nimbus  nivosus 
Nimbus  grandineus 


Rudiment.. 

Heap  cloud. 

Anvil  cloud. 

Tubcrcled  anvil  cloud. 

Shower  cloud. 

Snow  shower. 

Hail  shower. 

Festooned  shower  cloud. 

Rainfall  cloud. 

Snowfall. 

HaUfall. 


IV.  Clouds  of  Inclination* 


Nubes  Fulgens 

Cirrus 

Cirro-filum 

Cirro-veimn 

Cirro-macula 

Cirro-velum  Mammatum.^ 


Luminous  cloud. 
Curl  cloud. 
Gossamer  cloud. 
Veil  cloud. 
Speckle  cloud. 
Draped  veil  cloud. 


Varieties. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Ley's  scheme  is  really  an  amplification 
of  Howard's.  The  term  "  Interfret  "  is  defined  as  the  interaction 
of  horizontal  currents  of  different  velocities.  Inversion  is  a 
synonym  for  vertical  convection,  and  Inclination  is  used  to  imply 
that  such  douds  consist  of  sloping  lines  of  falling  ice  partides. 

While  Ley  had  been  finishing  his  work  and  sedng  it  through 
the  press,  H.  Hildebrand-Hildebrandsson  and  R.  Abercromby 
had  devised  another  modification  which  differed  from  Howard's 
chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  dass,  which  they  distin- 
guished by  the  use  of  the  prefix  Alto.  This  scheme  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  International  Meteorological  Conference  hdd 
at  Munich  in  189 1,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
an  atlas  showing  the  exact  forms  typical  of  each  variety  con- 
sidered. Finally  in  August  1894  a  small  sub-committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs  H.  Hildebrand-Hildebrandsson,  A.  Riggenbach- 
Burckhardt  and  Teisserenc  de  Bort  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  producing  the  atlas.  Their  task  was  completed  in  1896,  and 
meteorologists  were  at  last  supplied  with  a  fairly  detailed  scheme, 
and  one  which  was  adequately  illustrated,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  authors'  meaning.    It  is  as  foUows: — 

The  International  Classification. 

(a)  Separate  or  globular  masses  (moat  frequently  seen  in 
dry  weather)^ 

(b)  Forms  which  are  widely  extended,  or  compietely  cover 
the  sky  (in  wet  weather). 

A.  Upper  clouds f  average  altitude  9000  metres.^ 

a.  I.  Cirrus. 

b.  2.  Cirro-stratus. 

B.  Intermediate  clouds,  between  50CO  m.  and  7000  m. 

a.  3.  Cirro-cumulus. 
4.  Alto-cumulus. 

b,  5.  Alto-stratus. 

C  Lower  clouds,  2000  m.  , 

a,  6.  Strato-ounuhis. 

b,  7.  Nimbus. 

D.  Clouds  of  Diurnal  Ascending  Currents, 

a,  8.  Cumulus,  apex  1800  m.,  base  1466  m. 

b,  9.  Cumulo-nimbus,  apex  3000  m.  to  8000  m.,  base 

1400  m. 

E.  High  Fogs,  under  looa  m. 

10.  Stratus. 

Expla/nations. 

1.  Cirrus  (Ci.). — Detached  douds,  delicate  and  fibrous-looking, 
taking  the  form  of  feathers,  generally  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes 
arranged  in  belts  which  cross  a  portion  of  the  sky  in  great  circles 
and  by  an  effect  of  perspective,  converge  towards  one  or  two  points 
of  the  horizon  (the  Ci.-S.  and  the  Ci.-Cu.  ctften  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  these  belts).     See  Plate,  fig.  I. 

2.  Cirro-stratus  (Ci.-S.).— A  thin,  whitish  sheet,  at  times  com- 
pletely covering  the  sky,  and  only  giving  it  a  whitish  appearance 
(it  is  then  sometimes  called  drro-nebula),  or  at  others  presenting, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  a  formation  like  a  tangled  web.  This  sheet 
often  produces  halos  around  the  sun  and  moon.    .See  fig.  2. 

3.  Cirro-cumulus  (Ci.-Cu.).^ — Small  globular  masses,  or  white 
flaKes  without  shadows,  or  having  Very  slight  shadows,  arranged  in 
groups  and  often  in  lines.    See  fig.  f, 

4.  Altocumulus  (A.-Cu.). — Lare^ish  gk)bular  ma/sdes,.  white  or 
greyish,  partially  shaded,  arranged  in  groups  or  lii^,  and  often  so 
closely  packed  that  their  edges  appear  confused.  The  detached 
masses  are  generally  larger  and  more  compact  (changing  to  S.-Cu.) 
at  the  centre  of  the  group;  at  the  margin  they  form  into  finer 
fiakes  (changing  to  Ci.-Cu.).  They  often  spread  themselves  out  in 
lines  in  one  or  two  directions.    See  fig^  4. 

5.  Alto-stratus  (A.-S.). — A  thick  sheet  of  a  srev  or  bluish  colour, 
showing  a  brilliant  patch  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
and  without  causing  halos,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  coronae.  This 
form  goes  through  all  the  changes  like  Cirro-stratus,  but  according 
to  measurements  made  at  Upsala,  its  altitude  is  one-half  as  great. 
See  fig.  $. 

6.  Strato-cumulus  (S.-Cu.). — Latge  globular  masses  or  rolls  of 
dark  cloud,  frequently  covering  the  whole  sky,  espedally  in  winter, 
and  occasionally  giving  it  a  wavy  appearance^  The  layer  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  very  thick,  and  patches  of  blue  sky  are  often  seen  through 
intervening  spaces.  All  sorts  of  transitions  between  this  form  and 
Alto-cumulus  are  seen.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  nimbus  by  its 
globular  or  rolled  appearance,  and  also  because  it  does  not  bring 
rain.  ■  See  fig.  6. 

*  I  metre  =  3 -28  ft. 
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7.  Nimbiis  (N.),  Rain  Cloud, —  A  thick  layer  oif  ilark  clouds, 
without  shape  and  with  ragged  edges,  from  which  continued  rain 
or  snow  generally  falls.- .  Through  openings  in  these  clouds  an  upper 
layer  of  cirro-stratus  or  alto-stratus  may  almost  invariably  be  seen* 
If  the  layer  of  nimbus  separates  up  into  shreds,  or  tJF  small  loose 
clouds  are  visible  floating  at  a  low  level,  underneath  a  large  nimbus 
they  may  be  described  as  frMto-nimbus  (Scud  of  sailors).    See  %.  9. 

8.  Cumuluf  (Cu.)  (Woai-pack  C/owi^),— Thick  clouds  of  which 
the  uf^^er  surface  is  donie-shaped  and  exhibits  protuberances  while 
the  base  is  horizontal.  These  clouds  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  diurnal 
ascensional  movement  which  is  almost  always  observable.  When  the 
cloud  is  opposite  the  sun,  the  surfaces  usually  presented  to  the 
observer  have  a  greater. brilliance  than  the  margins  of  the  protuber- 
ances. When  the  V^^t  falls  aslant,  these  clouds  give  deep  shadows, 
but  if  they  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  sun  they  appear  dark,  with 
bright  edges.     See  fig.  7. 

The  true  cumulus  has  cl^r  superior  and  inferior  limits.  It  is  often 
broken  up  by  strong  winds,  and  the  detached  portions  undergo 
continual  changes.  These  altered  forms  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Fracto-cumulus. 

9.  Cumulo-nimbus  (Cu.-N.);  The  Thunder-cloud;  Shower-cloud, 
— Heavy  masses  of  clouds,  rising  in  the  form  of  mountains,  turrets 
or  anvils,  gen^cally  having  a  sheet  or  screen  of  fibrous  appearance 
above  (false  cirrus)  and  underneath,  a  mass  of  cloud  similar  to 
nimbus^  From  the  base  there  generally  fall  local  showers  of  rain  or 
snow  (occasionally  hail  or  soft  hail).  Sometimes  the  upper  edges 
have  the  compact  form  of  cumulus,  rising  into  massive  peaks  round 
which  the  delicate  false  cirrus  floats,  and  sometimes  the  edges 
themselves  separate  into  a  fringe  of  filaments  similar  to  that  of  cirrus. 
This  last  form  is  particularly  common  in  spring  showers.    See  fig.  10. 

The  front  of  tnunderclouds  of  wide  extent  frequently  presents  the 
form  of  a  large  bow  spread  over  a  portion  of  the  sky  which  is  uniformly 
blighter  in  coloibr. 

10.  Stratus  (S.).— A  horizontal  sheet  of  lifted  fo^.  When  this 
sheet  is  broken  up  into  irregular  shreds  b^  the  wind,  or  by  the 
summits  of  mountains,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Fracto-stratus.     See  fig.  8. 

The  scheme  also  provides  that  where  a  stratus  or  nimbus  takes  a 
UtmpY  form,  this  iatct  shall  be  described  by  the  adjective  cumuUformiSi 
and  if  its  base  shows  downward  projecting  bosses  the  word  mammato 
is  prefixed. 

Issued  as  it  has  beea  with  the  authority  of  an  intemational 
congcess  of  specialists,  this  scheme  has  been  generally,  accepted, 
and  miust  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  system,  and  for  the  gteat 
majority  of  observations  it  is  quite  detailed  .enojugh.  But  it 
does  not  give  univecsal  totisiaction.  Cirrus  douds,  lor  instance, 
exhibit  many  forma,  and  these  so  diverse  that  they  must  be 
due  to  very  different  causes.  Hence  for  the  mimutjQr  study  of 
cloud  forms  a  more  elaborate  scheme  is  still  needed. 

Hence  in  1896'  H.  H,  Clayton  of  the  Blue  Hill  observatory, 
Massachusetts,  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  astronomical 
observatory  of  Harvard  College  a  highly  detailed  scheme  in 
which  the  International  types  and  a  number  of  subdivisions 
were  grouped  under  four  classes — stratiforms  or  sheet  clouds; 
cumidUorms  or  wocrfpack  clouds;  Jloccifarms,  including  strato- 
cumuius,  alto-cumulus  und  'ciiroKnimulus;  and  cirriforms  or 
hairy  clouds.  The  International  terms  are  embodied  and  the 
special  varieties  are  distinguished  by  theiuse  of  prftfi»e  wicb  as 
tiacto-cirrua  or  cirrus  bands,  gr^uio-^irix>-cumid.us:  or  granulair 
cirrus,  &c.    '  • 

Again  in  1904  F.  L.  Obenbach  of  the  Cleveland  obsecvatory 
devised  a  different  system,  published  in  the  annual  report,  in 
which  the  Inteimational  types  are  preserved^  but  each  is  sub* 
divided  into  a  number  of  spedes.  In  the  absence  of  any  atlas 
to  define  the  predse  meaning  of  the  descriptions  given,  neither 
of  these  America^n.  schemes  has  come  into  general ;  use. 

Further  proposals  w^e  put  forward  by  A.  W.  Clayden  in  Cloud 
Studies  ( 1 905) .  His  acheihe  accepts  the  whole  of  the  International 
names  which  he  regards. as  the  doud  genera,  and  suggests 
specific  Latin  namies  for  the  chief  varieties,  accompanying  the 
descriptions  by  photographs.    The  proposed  scheme  is  as  follows. 


Genus, 

Species, 

■ 

Cirrus 

Cirro-nebuTa 

Cirrus  haze. 

'  • 

Cirro-filum 

Thread  cirrus. 

Cirms  Bxcdeus 

High        .  u 

„     V^ntosus 

Windy       „ 

„     Nebulosus 

Hazy          „ 

„     Caudatus 

Tailed 

„     Vittatus'   ' 

Ribbon       „ 

, 

„     inconstans 

Chaise      „ 

„     Communis 

Common    „ 

Cirro-stratus 

Cirro-cumulus 
AltO^ouds 


ft 


f» 


Alto-clouds 


Stratus 


Cumulus 


Communis 

Nebulosus 

Yittatus 
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Common  Ci.-S. 
Hazy 
Ribbon 

Flocculent  Ci.-S. 
Sbeckle  cloud. 
Hazy  Gi.  cu. 

Mackerel  sky» 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Turret  cloud. 
High  ball  cumulus. 

Flat  alto-cum. 

Roll  doud. 
Fall  cloud. 

Small  cumulus. 
Large  cumulus. 
Storm  doud. 


The  term  nimbus  is  to  be  applied  to  any  cloud  from  which  rain 
is  falling,  but  if  the  true  form  of  the  doud  is  visible  the  term 
should  be  used  as  a  qualifying  adjective.  The  prefix  fracto- 
or  the  adjective  fractus  should  be  used  when  the  cloud  is  under- 
going disintegration  or  appears  ragged  or  broken.  Mammato- 
is  used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  finally  imdatus  or  waved  is 
to  be  added  to  the  name  of  any  cloud  showing  a  wave-like  or 
rippled  structure.  (A,  W.  C.) 

CLOUDBERB^Y»  Ruhus  Chamaemorus,  a  low-growing  creeping 
herbaceous  pIjEmt,  with  ?tem  not  prickly,  and  with  simple 
obtusely  lobed  leaves  and  solitary  white  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  Wackberry,  but  larger-— one  inch  acro5S,-^and  with 
stamens  and  pistils  ctn  different  plants.  The  orange-yellow 
f niit  is  about  half  an  inch  long  and  consists  of  a  few  large  drupes 
with  a  pleasant  flavour.  The  plant  occurs  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  (ireat  B^tam,  and  is  widely  distributed  throu^  the 
more  northerly  portions  of  both  hemispheres.  In  northern 
Deimiaxk  and,  Sweden  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  large  quantities 
and  sold  in  the  markets. 

CLOUD-BURSTf  a  sudden  and  violent  storm  of  rain.  The 
name  probably  originated  from  the  idea  that  the  douds  were 
solid  masses  fidl  of  water  that  occasionally  burst  with  disastrous 
resiUts.  A  whirlwind  passing  over  the  sea  sometimes  carries  the 
water  upwards  in  a  whirling  vortex;  passjng  over  the  land  its 
motion  is  checjked  and  a  deluge  of  water  falls.  Occasionally  on 
high  lands  faf  from  the  se^  violent  storms  occur,  with  rain  that 
seems  to  descend  in  sheets,  sweeping  away  bridges  and  ctdverts 
and  tearing  up  roads  and  streets,  being  due  to  great  and  rapid 
condensation  and  vortical  whirling  of  the  resulting  heavy  clouds 
(see  Meteorology).  . 

CLOUDED  LEOPARD  {Felis  nebulosa  or  macroscelis) ,  a  large 
arboreal  cat  from  tie  forests  of  south-east  Asia,  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo  and  Formosa.  This  cat,  pft^  called  the  douded  tiger, 
is  beautifully  marked,  and  has  an  elongated  head  .&nd  body^ 
long  tail  and  rather  short  limbs.  The  canine  teeth  cure  pro* 
portionatdy  longer  than  in  any  other  Hying  cat.  ^  Little  is  known 
of  the  habits  of  the  douded  leopard,  but  it  preys  on  small 
mammals  a^nd  birds,  and  rarely  comes  to  the  ground.  The 
native  MaJay  name  is  Aritnaudahan  ("  tree-tiger  ")•  The  spedes 
isnearly  related  to  the  small  Indian  marbled  cat  (F,  marmorata), 
and  Fontai^iers.cat  (F,  tristis)  of  Central  Asia.  (R.  L.*) 

CLOUET,  FRAJKCOIS  (d.  1572),  French  miniature  painter. 
The  earliest,  reference  to  him  is  the  document  dated  Dec^n^ber 
1 541  (see  Cu>xrE,T,  J?an),  in  which  the  king  renounces  (or  the 
benefit  of  the  artist  his  father's  estate  which  had  escheated  to 
the  crpwn  as  the  estate  of  a  fordgner.  In  it  the.youifger  Janet 
is  said  to  have  **  followed  his  father  very  closely  in  the  science 
of  his  art."  Like  his  father,  he  held  the  office  of  groom  of  the 
chamber  and  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  so  far  as  salary 
is  conceriied,  he  started  where  his  father  left  off.  A  long  list 
of  drawings  contains  those  which  are  attributed  to  this  artist, 
but  we  still  lack  perfect  certainty  about  his  works.  There  is, 
however,  more  to  go  uiK>n  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  his  father. 
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as  the  praises  of  Ipran^ois  Clouet  were  sung,  by  the  writers  of  t,he 
day,  his  name  was  carefully  preserved  from  reign  to  reign,  and 
there  is  an  ancient  and  unbroken  tradition  in  the  attribution 
of  many  of  his  pictures.  There  are  not,  however,  any  original 
attestations  Qf  his  works,  nor  are  any  documents  known  which 
would  guarantee  the  ascriptions  usually  accepted.  To  him  are 
attributed  the  portraits  of  Francis  I.  at  the  UflSzi  and  at  the 
Louvre,  and  various  drawings  relating  to  them.  He  probably 
also  painted  the  portrait  of  Catherine  de*  Medici  at  Versailles 
and  other  works,  and  in  all  probability  a  large  number  of  the 
drawings  ascribed  to  him  Were  from  his  hand.  One  of  his  most 
remarkable  portraits  is  that  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  a  drawing 
in  chalks  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  of  similar  character 
are  the  two  portraits  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  one  at  ChantUly 
of  Marguerite  of  France.  Perhaps  his  masterpiece  is  the  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  of  Austria  in  the  Louvre. 

He  resided  in  Paris  in  the  rue  de  Ste  Avoye  in  the  Temple 
quarter,  close  to. the  H6tel  de  Guise,  and  in  1568  is  known  to 
have  been  under  the  patronage  of  Claude  Gouffier  de  Boisy, 
Seigneur  d'Oiron,  and  his  wife  Claude  de  Baune.  Another 
ascertained  fact  concerning  Fran^^is  dlbuet  £5  that  in  157 1  he 
was  "  summoned  to  the  office  of  the  Court  of  the  Mint,",  and  his 
opinion  wds  taken  on  the  likeness  to  the  king  of  a  portrait  struck 
by  the  mint.  He  prepared  the  death-mask  of  Henry  II.,  as  in 
1547  he  had  taken  a  similar  mask  of  the  face  and  hands  of 
Francis  I.,  iii  order  that  the  ef^gy  t6  be  uised  at  the  funeral 
might  be  prepared  from  his  drawings; 'and  on  each  of  these 
occasions  he  executed  the  painting  to  be  used  in  the  decorations 
of  the  church  and  the  banners  for  the  great  ceremony. 

Several  miniatures  are  believed  to  be  his  work,  one  very 
remarkable  portrait  bieing  the  half-length  figure  of  Henry  11. 
in  the  collectiorl  9^  Mr  J,  Pierpont  Morgan.  Anotlier  of  his 
portraits  is  that  of  the  due  d'Alengon  In  the  Jones  collection 
at  South  Kensington,  and  certain  representations  of  members 
of  the  royal  family. which  were  in  the'Hamilton  Palace  collection 
and  the  Magniac  sale  are  usually  ascribed  to  hini.  He  died  oh 
the  22nd  of  December  1572,  shortly  after  the  massacte  of  St 
Bartholomew,'  and  his  will,  mentioning  his  sister  and  his  two 
illegitimate  daughters,  and  dealing  with  thie  disposition  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  property,  is  still  in  existence,  ftis 
daughters  subsequently  became  nuns. 

His  work  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  drawing, 
the  elaborate  flhish  of  all  the  details,  and  the  fexquisite  complete- 
ness of  the  whole  portrait.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  high 
intelligence,  and  of  great  penetration,  intensely  interested  in  his 
work,  and  with  considerable  ability  to  represent  the  character 
of  his  sitter  in  his  portraits.  His  colouring  is  perhaps  not 
specially  remarkable,  nor  from  the  point  of  style  can  Ms  pictures 
be  considered  specially  beautiful,  but  in  perfection  of  drawing 
he  has  hardly  any  equal. 

To  Monsieur  Loiiis  Dimier,  the  lea4in^  authority  upop  his  works, 
and  to  his  volume  on  French  Painting  tn  the  Sixteenth  Century,  as 
well  as  to  the  works  Of  MM.  Bouchot,  La  Borde  and  Maulde-Ld 
Clavi^re^  the  present  tvriter  is  indebted  for- the  iiil<Mmiatioii  comained 
in  this  artifcje.  .        i.  (G- G,  W.) 

CU>UET,  JEAN  (d.  c.  1541).  FrenSch  miniatujfe  painter, 
generally  known'  as  Janet.  The  authentic  presence  of  this 
artist  at  the  French  court  is  first  fo  be  noted  in  i5r6,  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  oi  Francis  I.  By  a  deed  of  gift  made  by  the 
king  to  the  artistes  son  of  hid  father's  estate,  whidh  had  escheated 
to  the  cuown,  we  learn  tliat  he  was  not  actually  a  Frenchman, 
and  never  even  naturalised.  He  is  supposed  to'  have  been  a 
native  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  probably  his  real  name  Was 
Clowet.  Hfe  position  was  that  of  groom  01  the  chamber  to  the 
king,  and  he  received  a  stipend  at  first  of  rSo  iivres  and  later 
of  240.  He  Mveif  several  years  in  Tour6,  dnd  thert  it  was  he 
met  his  wife^  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  jeweller.  He  is  I'ecorded 
aS  living  in  To\lri  hi  1522,  and  there  is  a  reference  to  his  wife'i 
residence  in  the  same  town  in  1523,  but  in!  1529  they -were  l)oth 
settled  in  Paris,  probably  in  the  neighbourhooei  0*  the  parish 
of  Ste  Innoi^ent,  fh  the  cemetery  of 'which  they  were  buried.  He 
stood  godfather  it  a  christening  oh  the  8!h  of  Jilly  154^,  but 


was  no  longeo:  Uving  in  December  ;54x^  and  therefore  died 
between  those  two  dates. 

His  brother,  known  as  CxoimT  de  Navaiixk,  was  in  the 
service  of  Marguerite  d'Angonlfime,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  is 
referred  to  in  a  letter  written  by  Marguerite  about  1529.  Jean 
Clouet  had  two  children^  Francois  and  Catherine,  who  married 
Abel  Fouloo,  and  left  one  son,  who  continued  the  proiession  of 
Francis  Clouet  after  his  decease.'  Jean  Clouet  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  skilftd  portrait  painter,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
without  hesitation  that  there  is  no  work  in  existence  which  has 
been  proved  to  be  his.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  mathematician,  Oronce  F5n6,  in  1530,  when 
Fin6  was  thirty-six  years  old,  but  the  pwirtrait  is  now  known  only 
by  a  print. .  Janet  is  generally  believed^  however,  to  havie  been 
responsible  for  a  very  large  niunber  oi  the  woaderf ul  portrait 
drawings  now  preserved  at  Chantilly,  and  at  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  portrait  of  an  unknown 
man  at  Haix^ton  Court,  that  of  the  da^uphin  Francis,  son  of 
Francis  I.  at  Antwerp,  and  one  other  portrait,  that  of  Francis  I. 
in  the  Louvre. 

Seven  miniature' portraits  in  the  Mafiuscripi  of  tfte  Gallic  War 
in  the  Bibliothdqiie  Nationale  (131429)  are^  attributed  tp  Janet 
with  very  strong  probability,  and  to  these  may  be  added  an 
eighth  in  the  coUection  of  Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  repre- 
senting Charles  de  Coss6,  Mar6chal  de  Brissac,'  identical  in  its 
characteristics  Twith  the  seven  already  known.  There  are  other 
miniatures  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Morgan,  which  may  be  attri^ 
bnted  to  Jean  Clouet  with  some  stitifig  degree  of  probability, 
iuasmuch  as  they  clo^ly  tesemble  the ' portrait  drawings. at 
Chantilly  and  in  Paris  which  are  taken  to  be  his  work.  Jn  1^ 
oil  ptaintinjgs  the^  execution  i»  delicate  aad  smooth,  the  outlines 
hard,  the  texture  pure,  and  the  whole  "Wdrfc  elab<!)rately  and  very 
highly  finished  in  rich,  limpid  colour.  'Tte  chalk  drawing  are 
of  remarkable  excellence,  the  medium  being  used  by  the  artist 
with  perfect  ease  and  absolute  surenesB;  and  the  mingliog  of 
oc^UF  being  in  eicquisite  taste,  the  modelling  exceedingly-saMei 
and  the'  dtaWing  careful,  tender  and  emphatic.  -  Thd  coUection 
of  drawings  preserved  in  France,  and  attributed  to  this  artist 
and  his  schd^,  comprises  portraits  of  all  the  importaint  persons 
of  the  tisne  oif  Francis  I*  In  one  album  of  drawings  the  portraits 
are  .annotated*  by  the  king  himself,  and  his -merry  refleoticMOs, 
stinging  taunts  or  biting  satires,  add  very  largely  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  life  of  his  time  and  court.  Definite  evidetice, 
however,  &  still  lacking  to  establish  the  'attributidH  'Of  ilie  best 
6i  these  drawings  and  of  certain  oil  paintings  tio  the  Jean  Qouet 
who  was  groom  of  the  chambers  to  the  king. 

The  chief  authority  in  France  on  the  work'of  this  artist  is  Monsieur 
Louis  Dimier,  and  to  his  works^  and  to  ^nformatioi^  derived  direct 
frora.htm,  the  present  writer  is  indebted  for  almost  all  the  information 
given  m  this  article.  1      .  >       (G.  C.  W.) 

CLauefl,  ANNE  JBMiWA  (1820-iSod),  English  educationalist, 
was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  20th  of  January  1820^  the  daughter 
of  a  cotton  merchant.  She  was  the  sister  of  Arthuir  Hugh 
Clough,  the  j^t.  When  two  years  old  she  was  taken  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  It  was  not 
till  1836  that  she  returned  to  England,  and  thcmgh  her  ambition 
was  to  write,  she  was  occupied  for  the  most  part  in  teaching. 
Her  father's  failure  in  business  led  her  to  open  a  school  in  1841. 
This  was  carried  on  until  1846.  In  1853,  after  making  some 
technical  studies  in  London  and  working'  at  the  Borough  R6ad 
and  the  Home  and  Colonial  schools,  she' opened  another  small 
school  of  her  own  at  Ambleside  in  Westmorland.  Giving  this 
up  some  ten  years  later,  she  lived  for  a  time  with  the  widow 
of  her  brother  Arthur  Hugh  Clough-Mvho  had  died  in  i86i-r- 
in  order  that  she  might  educate  his  children.  Keenly  interested 
in  the  education  of  women,  she  made  friends  with  Miss  Emily 
DavieSj  Madame  Bodichon,  Miss  B  uss  and  others.  After  helping 
to  found  the  Nbrth  of  England  council  for  promoting  the  higher 
education  of  Women,  she  acted  as' it^  secretary  from  1867  to 
1870  and  as  its  president  fron)  1873  to  1874.  When  it  was 
decided  to  openi  a  house  for  the  residence  of  women  students 
at  Cambridge,  Miss  Clough  waa  ehoisen  .as  its  first  principal. 
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This  hostel,  started  m  Regeat  Street,  Cambridge,  1111871  with  five, 
students,  and  continued  at  Merton  Hall  in  1872,  led  to  the 
building  of  Newnham  Hall,  opened  in  1875,  and  to  the  erection 
of  Newnham  College  on  its  present  basis  in  i88o.  Miss  Clough's 
personal  charm  and  high  aims,  together  with  the  development 
of  Newnham  College  under  her  care,  led  her  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  women's  educational  move- 
ment. She  died  at  Cambridge  on  the  27th  of  February  1892, 
Two  ponraits  of  Miss  Clough  are  at  Newnham  College,  one  by' 
Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  the  other  by  J.  J.  Shannon. 

See  Memoir  of  Anne  Jemima  Clough,  by  Blanche  Athena  Clough 
(X897). 

CLOUGH,  ARTHUR  HUGti  (1819-1861),  EngUsh  poet,  was 
born  at  Liverpool  on  the  ist  of  January  1819.  He  came  of  ^ 
good  Wekh  stock  by  his  father,  James  Butler  Qough,  and  of  a, 
Yorkshire  one  by  his  mother,  Anne  perfect.  In  1822  his  father, 
a  cotton  merchant,  moved  to  the  tfiiited  States,  and  Clough':S, 
childhood  was  spent  mainly  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
much  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  a  cultivated  woman, 
full  of  moral  and  imaginative  enthusiasm.  In  1828  the  family 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  and  Clough  was  lejFt  at  school  at  Chester, 
whence  he  passed  in  1829  to  Rugty,  then  under  the  sway  of 
Dr  Thomas  Arnold,  whose  strenubxis  views  on  life  and  education 
he  accepted  to  the  full.  Cut  off  to  a  large  degree  from  home 
relations,  he  passed  a  somewhat  reserved  and  solitary  boyhood, 
devoted  to  the  well-being  of  the  school  and  to  early  literary 
eflForts  in  the  Rugby  Magazine.  In  i^$6  his  parents  returned 
to  Liverpool,  and  in  1837  he  went  with  a  scholarship  to  Balliol 
College,'  Oxford.  Here  his  contemporaries  included  .Benjamin 
Jowett,  A.  P.  Stanley,  J.  C.  Shairp,  W.  G.  Ward,  Frederick 
Temple  and  Matthew  Arnold.  J_     - 

Oxford,  in  1837,  was  in  the  full  swirl  of  the  High  Church 
movement  led  by  J .  H.  Newman.  Clough  was  for  a  time  carried 
away  by  the  flood,  and,  although  he  recovered  his  equilibrium, 
it  was  not  without  an  amount  of  mental  disturbance  and  an 
expenditure  of  academic  time,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  his 
failure  to  obtain  more  than  a  second  glass  in  Ipis  final  examination. 
He  missed  a  Balliol  fellowship,^ but  obtained  one  at  Oriel,  with 
a  tutorship,  and  lived  the  Oxford  life  of  study,  speculation^ 
lectures  and  reading-parties  for  some  years  longer.  Gradually, 
however,  certain  sceptical  tendencies  with  regard  to  the  current 
religious  and  social  order  grew  upon  him  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  his  position  as  an  orthodox  teacher  of  youth  irksome, 
and  in  1848  he  resigned  it.  The  immediate  feeling  of  relief 
showeditself  in  buoyant,  if  tl;idughtfuljliterature,  and  he  published 
poems  both  new  and  old.  Then  he  travelled,  seeing  Paris  in 
revolution  and  Rome  in  siege,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1849  took 
up  new  duties  as  principal  of  University  Hall,  a  hostel  for 
students  at  University  College,  London.  He  soon  found  that 
he  disliked  London,  in  spite  of  the  friendship  of  the  Carlyles, 
nor  did  the  atmosphere  of  Unitarianism  prove  any  more  con- 
genial than  that  of  Anglicanism  to  his  critical  and  at  bottom 
conservative  temper.  A  prospect  of  a  post  in  Sydney  led  him 
to  engage  himself  to  Miss  Blanche  Mary  Shore  Smith,  and  when 
it  disappeared  he  left  England  in  1852,  and  went,  encouraged 
by  Emerson,  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  remained 
some  months,  lecturing  and  translating  Plutarch  for  the  book- 
sellers, until  in  1853  the  offer  of  an  examinership  in  the  Education 
Offifce  brought  him  to  London  once  more.  He  married,  and 
pursued  a  steady  official  cateer,  diversified  only  by  an  appoint- 
ment In  1856  as  secretary  to  a  commission  sent  to  study  certain 
aspects  of  foreign  military  education.  At  this,  as  at  every  period 
of  his  life,  he  enjoyed  the  warm  respect  and  admiration  of  a 
small  circle  of  fnends,  who  learnt  to  look  to  him  alike  for  im- 
selfish  sympathy  and  for  spiritual  and  practical  wisdom.  In 
1860  his  health  began  to'  fail.  He  visited  first  Malvern'  and 
Freshwater,  aid  then  the  Ea^t,  France  and  Switzerland,  in 
search  of  recovery,  and'  finilly  came  to  Florence,  where  tie  was 
struck  down  by  malaria  and  paralysis,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
November  i  861 !  Matthew  Arnpld  wifot6  upon  him  the  exquisite 
lament  of  Tkyrsis* 

Shortly  before  he  Ifefii  Oxford,  in  the  stress  of  the  Irish  potato-. 


famine,  Clough  wrote  an  ethical  pamphlet  addressed  to  the 
undergraduates,  with  the  title,  A  Consideration  of  Objections 
against  the  Reirenchmenl  Association  at  Oxford  (1847).  His 
Homeric  pastoral  The  Bothie  of  Toper ^na-Fuosich,  afterwards 
rechristened  Tober-na-Vuolich  (1848),  was  inspired  by  a  long 
vacation  after  he  had  given  up  his  tutorship,  and  is  full  of 
socialism,  readiQg^party  humours  and  Scottish  scenery.  Am- 
barvalia  (1849),  published  jointly  with  his  friend  Thomas 
Burbidge,  contains  shorter  poems  of  various  dates  from  1840, 
or  earlier,  onwards.  Ammtrs  de  Voyage^  a  novel  in  verse,  was 
written  at  Rome  in  1849;  DipsychuSy  a  ibther  amorphous  satire, 
at  Venice  in  1850;  and  the  idylls  which  make  up  Mart  Magno, 
or  Tales  on  Board,  in  1861.  A  few  lyric  and  elegiac  pieces,  later 
m  date  than  the  AmbarvaliOy  complete  the  tale  of  Clough's 
poetry.  His  only  considerable  enterprise  in  prose  was  a  revision 
of  the  17th  century  translation  of  Plutarch  by  Dryden  and  others, 
which  occupied  him  from  1852,  and  was  published  as  Flutarch^s 
Lives  (1859). 

No  part  of  Qough's  Hfe  was  wholly  given  up  to  poetry,  and 
he  probably  had  not  the  gift  of  detachment  necessary  to  produce 
great  literature  in  the  intervals  of  other  occupations.  He  wrote 
but  little,  and  even  of  that  little  there  is  a  good  deal  which 
does  not  aim  at  the  highest  seriousness.  He  never  became  a 
great  craftsman.  A  few  of  his  best  lyrics  have  a  strength  of 
melody  to  match  their, depth  of  thought,  hut  much  of  what 
he  left  consists  of  rich  ore  too  impeifecjtly  fused  to  make  a 
splendid  or  permanent  possession.  Neverthdess,  he  is  rightly 
regarded,  like  his  friend. , Matthew  Arnold,  as  one  of  the  most 
typical  English  poets  o^  the  middle  of  the  zpth  century.  ,  His 
critical  instincts  and  strong  ethical  temper  brought  him  athwart 
the  popular  ideals  of  his  day  both  in  conduct  and  religion.  His 
verse  has  upon  it. the  melancholy  and  the  perplexity  of  an  age 
of  transition.  He  is  a  sceptic  who  by  nature  should  have  been 
with  the  believers.  He  stands  between  two  worids,  watching  one 
.  crumble  behind  him,  and  only  able  to  look  forward  by  the 
.  sternest  exerqise  of  faith  to  the  reconstruction  that  lies  ahead 
in  the  other.  On  the  technical  side,  Clough'^  work  is  interesting 
to  students  of  metre,  owing  to  the  experiments  which  he  made, 
in  the'  Bothie  and  elsewlfere,  with  English  hexanx^ters  and  other 
types  of  verse  formed  upon  riassicaji  models, 

Clough *s^  Poems  were  collected,  with  a  short  memoir  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave,  in  1862;  and  his  Letters  and  Remains,  with  a  longer 
memoir,  were  privately  printed  in  1865.  Both  volumes  were  pub- 
lished together  in' idto  and  have  been  more  than  once  #6printed. 
Another  memoir  is  ArAur  Hugh  Clough:  A  Jdonoffrapk  (1883), 
by  S.  Waddington.  Selections  jfrom  the  poems  were  made  by  Mrs 
Clough  for  the  Golden  Treasury  series  in  1894,  and  by  £.  Rnys  in 
18^.  (E.  K.  C.) 

CU)XJTINO,  the  technical  name  given  to  a  light  p}ain  cloth 
used  for  covering  butter  and  fanners'  baskets,  and  for  dish  and. 
pudding  cloths.  The  same  term  is  oftei^  ^ven.  to  light  dotha 
of  the  nursery  diaper  pattern. . 

CLOVELLY»  a  fishing  village  in  the  Barnstaple  parliamentary 
division  of  Devonshire,  En^and,  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Bideford, 
Pop.  (1901)  621.  It  is  a  cluster  of  old-fashioned,  cottages  in  a 
unique  position  on  the  sides  of  a  rocky  cleft  in  the  north  coast; 
its  main  street  resembles  a  staircase  which  descends  400  ft. 
to  the  pier,  too  steeply  to  allow  of  any  wheeled  trafec.    Thick 

'  woods  shelter  it.  on  three  sides,  and  render  the  climate  so  mild 
that  fuchsias  and  other  delicate  plants  flourish  in  midwinter. 
All  Saints'  church,  restored  in  1866.  is  late  Nonnan,  containing 
several  monuments  to  the  Carys,  lords  of  the  manor  for  600 
years.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  famous  for  its  richness  of 
colour,  especially  in  the  grounds  of  Cary  Court,  and  along  "  The. 

'  Hobby,"  a  road  cut  through  the  wood^  and  overlooking  the 
sea.  Clovelly  is  described  by  Dickens  in  A  Message  from  the  Sea. 
,  CU)VER,  in  bptapy,  the  English  name  for  p^nts  of  the 
genus  Trifplium,  from  Lit.  tres^  tliree,  and  folium^  a  leaf,  so 
called  from  the  characteristic  form  of  the  leaf,  which  has  three 
leaflets  (trifoliate),  hence  th^  popular  nam^  trefoil.  .,  It  is  a 
member  of  the'  family  Leguminosae^  and  contains. s^bout  three- 
hundred  spedesj  found  chiefly,  in  porth  temperate '^e^ons,  but 
al§o,'  like  other  north  temperate  genera,  on  the  piouiitains.  in 
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the  tropics.  The  plants  are  small  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
with  trifoliate  (rarely  5-  or  7-foliate)  leaves,  with  stipules  adnate 
to  the  leaf-stalk,  and  heads  or  dense  spikes  of  small  red,  purple, 
white,  or  rarely  yellow  flowers;  the  small,  few-seeded  pods 
are  enclosed  in  the  calyx.  Eighteen  species  are  native  in  Britain, 
and  several  are  extensively  cultivated  as  fodder-plants.  T, 
pratense,  red  or  purple  clover,  is  the  most  widely  cultivated. 

This  plant,  either  sown  alone  or  in  mixture  with  rye-grass,  has 
for  a  long  time  formed  the  staple  crop  for  soiling;  and  so  long 
as  it  grew  freely,  its  power  of  shooting  up  again  after  repeated 
mowings,  the  bulk  of  crop  thus  obtained,  its  palatableness  to 
stock  and  feeding  qualities,  the  great  range  of  soils  and  climate 
in  which  it  grows,  and  its  fitness  either  for  pasturage  or  soiling, 
weD  entitled  it  to  this  preference.  Except  on  certain  rich 
calcareous  clay  soils,  it  has  now,  however,  become  an  exceedingly 
precarious  crop.  The  seed,  when  genuine,  which  unfortunately  is 
very  often  not  the  case,  germinates  as  freely  as  ever,  and  no 
greater  difficulty  than  heretofore  is  experienced  in  having  a  full 
plant  during  autumn  and  the  greater  part  of  winter;  but  over 
most  part  of  the  country,  the  farmer,  after  having  his  hopes 
raised  by  seeing  a  thick  cover  of  vigorous-looking  clover  plants 
over  his  field,  finds  to  his  dismay,  by  March  or  April,  that 
they  have  either  entirely  disappeared,  or  are  found  only  in 
capricious  patches  here  and  there  over  the  field.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  "  clover-sickness  "  has  yet  been  given,  nor 
any  certain  remedy,  of  a  kind  to  be  applied  to  the  soil,  discovered. 
One  important  fact  is,  however,  now  weU  established,  viz.  that 
when  the  cropping  of  the  land  is  so  managed  that  clover  does 
not  recur  at  shorter  intervals  than  eight  years,  it  grows  with 
much  of  its  pristine  vigour.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  now 
determines  many  farmers  in  varying  their  rotation  so  as  to 
secure  this  important  end.  At  one  time  there  was  a  somewhat 
prevalent  belief  that  the  introduction  of  beans  into  the  rotation 
had  a  specific  influence  of  a  beneficial  kind  on  the  clover  when 
it  came  next  to  be  sown;  but  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  the  beans  operate  favourably  only  by  the  incidental  cir- 
cumstance of  almost  necessarily  lengthening  the  interval  betwixt 
the  recurrences  of  clover. 

When  the  four-course  rotation  is  followed,  no  better  plan  of 
managing  this  process  has  been  yet  suggested  than  to  sow  beans, 
pease,  potatoes  or  tares,  instead  of  clover,  for  one  round,  making 
the  rotation  one  of  eight  years  instead  of  four.  The  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  clover  crc^.  We  have  often  noticed 
that  headlands,  or  the  converging  line  of  wheel-tracks  near  a 
gateway  at  which  the  preceding  root  crop  had  been  carted  from 
a  field,  have  had  a  good  take  of  clover,  when  on  the  field  |;enerally 
it  had  failed.  In  the  same  way  a  field  that  has  been  much 
poached  by  sheep  while  consuming  turnips  upon  it,  and  which 
has  afterwards  been  ploughed  up  in  an  unkindly  state,  will  have 
the  clover  prosper  upon  it,  when  it  fails  in  other  cases  where 
the  soil  appears  in  far  better  condition.  If  red  clover  can  be 
again  made  a  safe  crop,  it  will  be  a  boon  indeed  to  agriculture. 
Its  seeds  are  usually  sown  along  with  a  grain  crop,  any  time 
from  the  ist  of  February  to  May,  at  the  rate  of  12  lb  to  20  lb  per 
acre  when  not  combined  with  other  clovers  or  grasses. 

Italian  rye-grass  and  red  clover  are  now  frequently  sown  in 
mixture  for  soiling,  and  succeed  admirably.  It  is,  however,  a 
wiser  course  to  sow  them  separately,  as  by  substituting  the 
Italian  rye-grass  for  clover,  for  a  single  rotation,  the  farmer  not 
only  gets  a  crop  of  forage  as  valuable  in  all  respects,  but  is 
enabled,  if  he  choose,  to  prolong  the  interval  betwixt  the  sowings 
of  clover  to  twelve  years,  by  sowing,  as  already  recommended, 
pulse  the  first  round,  Italian  rye-grass  the  second,  and  clover 
the  third. 

These  two  crops,  then,  are  those  on  which  the  arable-land 
farmer  mainly  relies  for  green  forage.  To  have  them  good,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  make  a  liberal  application  of  manure. 
Good  farm-yard  dung  may  be  applied  with  advantage  either 
in  autunm  or  spring,  taking  care  to  cart  it  upon  the  land  only 
when  it  is  dry  enough  to  admit  of  this  being  done  without  injury. 
It  must  also  be  spread  very  evenly  so  soon  as  emptied  from  the 


carts.  But  it  is  usually  more  expedient  to  use  either  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  soot  for  this  purpose,  at  the  rates  respectively 
of  2  cwt.,  I  cwt.  and  20  bushels.  If  two  or  more  of  these  sub- 
stances are  used,  the  quantities  of  each  will  be  altered  in  pro- 
portion. They  are  best  also  to  be  applied  in  two  or  three  portions 
at  intervals  of  fourteen  to  twenty  days,  beginning  towards  the 
end  of  December,  and  only  when  rain  seems  imminent  or  has 
just  fallen. 

When  manure  is  broadcast  over  a  young  clover  field,  and 
presently  after  washed  in  by  rain,  the  effect  is  identical  with 
that  of  first  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  then  distributing  the 
dilution  over  the  suriace,  with  this  difference,  namely,  that 
the  first  plan  costs  only  the  price  of  the  guano,  &c.,  and  is  avail- 
able at  any  time  and  to  every  one,  whereas  the  latter  implies 
the  construction  of  tanks  and  costly  machinery. 

r.  incarnatuniy  crimson  or  Italian  clover,  though  not  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  climate  of  Scotland  in  ordinary  winters, 
is  a  most  valuable  forage  crop  in  England.  It  is  sown  as  quickly 
as  possible  after  the  removal  of  a  grain  crop  at  the  rate  of  18  lb 
to  20  ft)  per  acre.  It  is  found  to  succeed  better  when  only  the 
suriace  of  the  soil  is  stirred  by  the  scarifier  and  harrow  than 
when  a  ploughing  is  given.  It  grows  rapidly  in  spring,  and 
yields  an  abimdant  crop  of  green  food,  i>eculiarly  palatable  to 
live  stock.  It  is  also  suitable  for  making  into  hay.  Only  one 
cutting,  however,  can  be  obtained,  as  it  idoes  not  shoot  again 
after  being  mown. 

i  T,  repens,  white  or  Dutch  clover,  is  a  perennial  abimdant  in 
meadows  and  good  pastures.  The  flowers  are  white  or  pinkish, 
becoming  brown  and  deflexed  as  the  corolla  fades.  T,  hybridutn, 
Alsike  or  Swedish  clover,  is  a  perennial  which  was  introduced 
early  in  the  19th  century  and  has  now  become  naturalized  in 
Britain.  The  flowers  are  white  or  rosy,  and  resemble  those  of 
the  last  species.  T,  medium,  meadow  or  zigzag  clover,  a 
perennial  with  straggling  flexuous  stems  and  rose-purple  flowers, 
is  of  little  agricultural  value.  Other  British  species  are:  T, 
arvenscy  hare's-foot  trefoil,  found  in  fields  and  dry  pastures,  a 
soft  hairy  plant  with  minute  white  or  pale  pink  flowers  and 
feathery  sepals;  T,  fragiferumy  strawberry  clover,  with  densely- 
flowered,  ^obose,  rose-purple  heads  and  swollen  calyxes;  T. 
procumbens,  hop  trefoil,  on  dry  pastures  and  roadsides,  the 
heads  of  pale  yellow  flowers  suggesting  miniature  hops;  and 
the  somewhat  similar  T.  minus,  common  in  pastures  and  road- 
sides, with  smaller  heads  and  small  yellow  flowers  turning  dark 
brown.  The  last  named  is  the  true  shamrock.  Specimens  of 
shamrock  and  other  clovers  are  not  infrequently  found  with 
four  leaflets,  and,  like  other  rarities,  are  considered  lucky. 
Calvary  clover  is  a  member  of  the  closely  allied  genus  Medicago — 
M.  Echinus,  so  called  from  the  curled  spiny  pod;  it  has  small 
heads  of  yellow  clover-like  flowers,  and  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  France. 

CLOVES,  the  dried,  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  B^genia 
caryopkyllata,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Myrtaceae. 
They  are  so  named  from  the  French  word  cloUt  on  account  of 
their  resemblance  to  a  nail.  The  clove  tree  is  a  beautiful 
evergreen  which  grows  to  a  height  of  from  30  to  40  ft.,  having 
large  oval  leaves  and  crimson  flowers  in  numerous  groups  of 
terminal  dusters.  The  flower-buds  are  at  first  of  a  pale  colour 
and  gradually  become  green,  after  which  they  develop  into  a 
bright  red,  when  they  are  ready  for  collecting.  Cloves  are 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  consist  of  a  long 
cylindrical  calyx,  terminating  in  four  spreading  sepals,  and  four 
unopened  petals  which  form  a  small  ball  in  the  centre*  The 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  small  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago called  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands;  but  it  was  long 
cultivated  by  the  Dutch  in  Amboyna  and  two  or  three  small 
neighbouring  islands.  Cloves  were  one  of  the  principal  Oriental 
spices  that  early  excited  the  cupidity  of  Western  commercial 
communities,  having  been  the  basis  of  a  rich  and  lucrative 
trade  from  an  early  part  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Portuguese, 
by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  obtained  possession  of  the 
principal  portion  of  the  clove  trade,  which  they  continued  to 
hold  for  nearly  a  century,  when,  in  1605,  they  were  expelled 
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from  the  Moluccas  by  the  Dutch.  That  power  exerted  great 
and  inhuman  efforts  to  obtain  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  attempting  to  extirpate  all  the  clove  trees  growing  in 
their  native  islands,  and  to  concentrate  the  whole  production 
in  the  Amboyna  Islands.  With  great  difficulty  the  French 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  clove  tree  into  Maiuritius  in  the 
year  X770;  subsequently  the  cultivation  was  introduced  into 
Guiana,  Brazil,  most  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  Zanzibar. 
The  chief  commercial  sources  of  supply  are  now  Zanzibar  and 
its  neighbouring  island  Pemba  on  the  East  African  coast,  and 
Amboyna.  Cloves  are  also  grown  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Reunion, 
Guiana  and  the  West  India  Islands. 

Cloves  as  they  come  into  the  market  have  a  deep  brown 
colour,  a  powerfully  fragrant  odoiu:,  and  a  taste  too  hot  and 
acrid  to  be  pleasant.  When  pressed  with  the  nail  they  exude  a 
volatile  oil  with  which  they  are  charged  to  the  imusual  pro- 
portion of  about  18  %.  The  oil  is  obtained  as  a  commercial 
product  by  submitting  the  cloves  with  water  to  repeated 
distillation.  It  is,  when  new  and  properly  prepared,  a  pale 
yeUow  or  almost  colourless  fluid,  becoming  after  some  time  of 
a  brown  colour;  and  it  possesses  the  odour  and  taste  pectdiar 
to  cloves.  The  essential  oil  of  cloves — the  Oleum  Cqryophylli 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia — is  a  mixtiure  of  two  substances, 
one  of  which  is  oxidized,  whilst  the  other  is  not.  Eugenol,  or 
eugenic  acid,  CJ0H12O3,  is  the  chief  constituent.  It  is  capable 
of  forming  definite  saits.  The  other  constituent  is  a  hydro- 
carbon CisHm}  of  which  the  distilling  point  differs  from  that 
of  eugenol,  and  which  solidifies  only  with  intense  cold.  Oil  of 
cloves  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1-055.  Its  dose  is  §-3  minims.  Besides  this 
oil,  cloves  also  contain  two  neutral  bodies,  eugenin  and  caryo- 
phyllin,  the  latter  of  which  is  an  isomer  of  camphor.  They  are 
of^no  practical  importance.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains an  infusion  of  cloves  (Infusum  Caryophylli),  of  which  the 
strength  is  i  part  in  40  of  boiling  water  and  the  dose  |-i  oz. 
Cloves  are  employed  principally  as  a  condiment  in  culinary 
operations,  in  confectionery,  and  in  the  preparation  of  liqueurs. 
In  medicine  they  are  tonic  and  carminative,  but  they  are  little 
used  except  as  adjuncts  to  other  substances  on  account  of  their 
flavour,  or  with  purgatives  to  prevent  nausea  and  griping. 
The  essential  oil  forms  a  convenient  medium  for  using  doves 
for  flavouring  purposes,  it  possesses  the  medicinal  properties 
characteristic  of  a  volatile  ojl,  and  it  is  frequently  employed 
to  relieve  toothache.  Oil  of  cloves  is  regarded  by  many  dental 
surgeons  as  the  most  effective  local  anaesthetic  they  possess 
in  cases  where  it  is  desired,  before  cutting  a  sensitive  tooth  for 
the  purpose  of  filling  it,  to  lower  the  sensibility  of  the  dentine. 
For  this  purpose  the  cavity  must  be  exposed  to  cotton  wool 
saturated  with  the  oil  for  about  ten  days. 

CLOVIO,  GIORGIO  GIULIO  (1498-1578),  Italian  painter,  by 
birth  a  Croat  and  by  profession  a  priest,  is  said  to  have  learned 
the  elements  of  design  in  his  own  country,  and  to  have  studied 
afterwards  with  intense  diligence  at  Rome  under  GiuHo  Romano, 
and  at  Verona  imder  Girolamo  de*  Libri.  He  excelled  in  histori- 
cal pieces  and  portraits,  painting  as  for  microscopical  examina- 
tion, and  yet  contriving  to  handle  his  subjects  with  great  force 
and  precision.  His  book  of  twenty-six  pictures  representing  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Domini,  in  Rome,  was  the  work  of  nine 
years,  and  the  covers  were  executed  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  British  Museum  has  his  twelve  miniatures  of  the  victories 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  the  Vatican  library  is  preserved 
a  manuscript  life  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Urbino,  superbly  illus- 
trated by  Clovio,who  is  facile  princeps  among  Italian  miniaturists. 
He  was  called  Macedo,  or  Macedone,  to  connect  him  with  his 
supposed  Macedonian  ancestry. 

CLOVIS  [Chlodovech]  (c.  466-511),  king  of  the  Salian  Franks, 
son  of  Childeric  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  481  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
At  that  date  the  Salian  Franks  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
river  Somme,  and  the  centre  of  their  power  was  at  Tournai. 
On  the  history  of  Clovis  between  the  years  481  and  486  the 
records  are  silent.  In  486  he  attacked  Syagrius,  a  Roman 
general  who,  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  in  476,  had 


carved  out  for  himself  a  principality  south  of  the  Somme,  and 
is  caUed  by  Gregory  of  Tours  "  rex  Romanonun."  After  being 
defeated  by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Soissons,  Syagrius  sought 
refuge  with  the  Visigothic  king  Alaric  II.,  who  handed  him 
over  to  the  conqueror.  Henceforth  Clovis  fixed  his  residence  at 
Soissons,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  public  lands,  e,g,  Bemy- 
Riviere,  Juvigny,  &c.  The  episode  of  the  vase  of  Soissons^ 
has  a  legendary  character,  and  all  that  it  proves  is  the  deference 
shown  by  the  pagan  king  to  the  orthodox  clergy.  Clovis  un* 
doubtedly  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Belgica 
Secimda,  of  which  Reims  was  the  capital,  and  conquered  the 
neighbouring  cities  in  detail.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
these  conquests.  It  appears  that  St  Genevieve  defended  the 
town  of  Paris  against  Clovis  for  a  long  period,and  that  Verdun-sur-^ 
Meuse,  after  a  brave  stand,  accepted  an  honoiurable  capitulation 
thanks  to  St  Euspitius.  In  491  some  barbarian  ticops  in  the 
service  of  Rome,  Arboruchi  CAp/i6pi^ot),  Thiuingians,  and  even 
Roman  soldiers  who  could  not  return  to  Rome,  went  over  to 
Clovis  and  swelled  the  ranks  of  his  army. 

In  493  Clovis  married  a  Burgundian  princess,  Clotilda,  niece 
of  Gundobald  and  Godegesil,  joint  kings  of  Bui^gundy.  This 
princess  was  a  Christian,  and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion 
of  her  husband.  Although  Clovis  allowed  his  children  to  be 
baptized,  he  remained  a  pagan  himself  until  the  war  against 
the  Alemanni,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Vosges,  and  the  Rhine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Copstance.  By  pushing  their  incursions  westward  they  came 
into  collision  with  Clovis,  who  marched  against  them  and 
defeated  them  in  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.  The  legend  nms  that, 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  Clovis  swore  that  he  would  be  con- 
verted to  the  God  of  Clotilda  if  her  God  would  grant  him  the 
victory.  After  subduing  a  part  of  the  Alemanni,  Clovis  went  to 
Reims,  where  he  was  baptized  by  St  Remigius  on  Clpistmas 
day  496,  together  with  three  thousand  Franks,  The  story  of 
the  pMal  of  holy  oil  (the  SaitUe  Ampoule)  brought  from  heaven 
by  a  white  dove  for  the  baptism  of  Clovis  was  invented  by 
^jx:hbishop  Hincmar  of  Reims  three  centuries  after  the  event. 

The  baptism  of  Clovis  was  an  event  of  very  great  importance* 

From  that  time  the  orthodox  Christians  in  the  kingdom  of  the 

Burgundians  and  Visigoths  looked  to  Clovis  to  deliver  them 

from  their  Arian  kings.     Clovis  seems  to  have  f aUed  in  the  case 

of  Burgundy,  which  was  at  that  time  torn  by  the  rivalry  between 

Godegesil  and  his  brother  Gimdobald.     Godegesil  appealed  for 

help  to  Clovis,  who  defeated  Gundobald  on  the  banks  of  the 

Ouche  near  Dijon,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Avignon  (500),  but 

had  to  retire  without  being  able  to  retain  any  of  his  conquests. 

Immediately  after  his  departure  Gundobald  slew  Godegesil  at 

Vienne,  and  seized  the  whole  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom. 

Clovis  was  more  fortunate  in  his  war  against  the  Visigoths. 

Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Alemanni  in  506,  he 

marched  against  the  Visigothic  king  Alaric  II.  in  the  following 

year,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 

to  prevent  the  war.    After '  a  decisive  victory  at  Vouill6  near 

Poitiers,  in  which  Clovis  slew  Alaric  with  his  own  l^nd,  the  whole 

of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  was  added 

to  the  Frankish  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Septimania,  which, 

together  with  Spain,  remained  in  possession  of  Alaric's  grandson 

Amalaric,  and  Provence,  which  was  Seized  by  Theodoric  and 

annexed  to  Italy.     In  50)8  Clovis  received  at  Tours  the  insignia 

of  the  consulship  from  the  eastern  emperor,  Anastasius,  but 

the  title  was  purely  honorific.    The  last  years  of  his  life  Clovis 

spent  in  Paris,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 

where  he  built  the  church  jof  the  Holy  Apostles,  known  later  as 

the  church  of  St  Genevieve.  By  murdering  the  petty  Frankish 
^  The  story  is  as  follows.  The  vase  had  been  taken  from  a  church 
by  a  Frankish  soldier  after  the  battle  of  Soissons,  and  the  bishop 
had  requested  Clovis  that  it  might  be  restored.  But  the  soldier  who 
had  taken  it  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  broke  it  into  fragments  with 
his  francisca,  or  battle-axe.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Clovis 
was  reviewing  his  troops,  he  singled  out  the  soldier  who  had  broken 
the  vase,  upbraided  him  for  the  neglect  of  his  arms,  and  dashed  his 
francisca  to  the  ground.  As  the  man  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  the  king 
clove  his  skull  with  the  words:  "  Thus  didst  thou  serve  the  vase  of 
Soissons." 
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kings  who  reigned  at  Cambrai,  Cologne  and  other  residences, 

he  became  sole  king  of  all  the  Prankish  tribes.    He  died  in  511. 

Clovis  was  the  true  founder  of  the  Prankish  monafchy.     He 

reigned  over  the  Salian  Franks  by  hereditary  right;  over  the 

other  Prankish  tribes  by  reason  of  his  kinship  with  their  kings 

and  by  the  choice  of  the  warriors,  who  raised  him  On  the  shield; 

and  he  governed  the  Gallo-Romans  by  right  of  conquest.     He 

had  the  Salic  law  drawn  up,  doubtless  between  the  years  486 

and  507;  and  seems  to  have  been  represented  in  the  cities  by  a 

new  functionary,  the  graf^  comes,  or  count.    He  owed  his  success 

in  great  measure  to  his  alliance  with  the  church.    He  took  the 

property  of  the  church  under  his  protection,  and  in  511  convoked 

a  council  at  Orleans,  the  canons  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

But  while  protecting  the  church,  he  maintained  his  authority 

over  it.     He  intervened  in  the  nomination  of  bishops,  and  at  the 

council  of  Orleans  it  was  decided  that  no  one,  save  a  son  of  a 

priest,  could  be  ordained  clerk  without  the  king's  order  or  the 

permission  of  the  count. 

The  chief  source  for  the  life  of  Clovis  is  the  Historia  Francorum 
(bk.  ii.)  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  but  it  must  be  used  with  caution. 
Among  modern  worka,  see  W.  Junghans,  Die  Gesckichte  der  frdnH- 
schen  Konige  Childerich  und  CMovech  (Gottinaren,  1857);  P.  Dahn. 
UfgescHchte  der  germanischen  und  romaniscnen  Votker,  vol.  iii. 
(Berlin,  1883);  WT  Schultze,  Deutsthe  Gesckichte  v,  d.  Urteit  bis  zu 
den  Karolingern,  vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart,  1896) ;  G.  Kurth,  Clovis  (2nd  ed., 
Paris,  1901).  (C.  Pf.) 

CLOWN  (derived  by  Puller,  in  his  WorthieSy  from  Lat.  colonus, 
a  husbandman;  but  apparently  connected  with  '^  clod  "  and 
with  similar  forms  in  Teutonic  and  Scandinavkin  languages), 
a  rustic,  boorish  person;  the  comic  character  in  Engl&h  panto- 
mime, always  dressed  in  baggy  costume,  with  face  whitened 
and  eccentrically  painted,  and  a  tufted  wig.  The  character 
probably  descends  from  representations  of  the  devil  in  medieval 
miracle-plays,  developed  partly  through  the  stage  rustics  and 
partly  through  the  fools  or  jesters  (also  called  clowns)  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.  The  whitened  face  and  baggy  costume 
indicate  a  connexion  also  with  the  continental  Pierrot.  The 
prominence  of  the  clown  in  pantomime  {q.v,)  is  a  comparatively 
modern  development  as  compared  with  that  of  Harlequin. 

CLOTNB*  a  small  market  town  of  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  in  the 
east  parliamentary  division,  15  m.  £.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Cork. 
Pop.  (19C1)  827.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese, 
the  cathedral  of  wlifch  is  at  C^eenstown.  Cloyne  was  the  seat 
of  a  Protestant  diocese  until  1835,  when  it  was  united  to  that  of 
Cork.  It  was  originally  a  foundation  of  the  6th  century.  The 
cathedral  church,  dedicated  to  its  founder  St  Colman,  a  disciple 
of  St  Finbar  of  Cork,  is  a  plain  cruciform  building  mainly  of 
the  14th  century,  with  an  earlier  oratory  in  the  churchyard. 
It  contains  a  few  handsome  monuments  to  its  former  bishops, 
but  until  tS^o,  when  a  monument  was  erected,  had  nothing  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Dr  Ckorge  Berkeley, 
who  held  the  see  from  1734  to  1753.  Opposite  the  cathedral 
is  a  very  fine  round  tower  too  ft.  in  height,  though  the  conical 
roof  has  long  been  destroyed.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  a 
spacious  buildiofg  of  the  early  tgth  century.  The  town  was 
several  times  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the  9th  century;  it 
was  kid  waste  by  Dermot  O'Brien  in  1071,  and  was  burned  in 
1 137.  In  1430  the  bishopric  was  united  to  that  of  Cork;  in 
1638  it  again  became  independent,  and  in  1660  it  was  again 
united  to  Cork  and  Ross.  In  1678  it  was  once  more  declared 
independent,  and  so  continued  till  1835.  The  name,  Clmtn- 
Uamha,  signifies  *^  the  meadow  of  the  cave,''  from  the  curious 
limestone  caves  in  the  vicinity.  The  Pipe  Roll  of  Cloyne, 
compiled  by  Bishop  Swaffham  in  1364,  is  a  remarkable  record 
embracing  a  fuU  account  of  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  see,  the 
nature  of  the  impositions,  and  the  duties  the  puri  homines  Sancti 
Colmani  were  bound  to  perform  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
roll  is  preserved  in  the  record  office,  Dublin.  It  was  edited  by 
Richard  Caulfield  in  1859. 

CLUB  (connected  with  "  clump  ")j(i)  a  thick  stick,  used  as  a 
weapon,  or  heavy  implement  for  athletic  exercises  ("  Indian 
club,"  &c.);  (a)  one  of  the  four  suits  of  playing-cards, — the 
translation  of  the  Spanish  basto — represented  by  a  black  trefoil 


(taken  from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  is  trhfle);  (3)  a 
term  given  to  a  particular  form  of  association  of  persons.  It  is 
to  this  third  sense  that  this  article  is  devoted. 

By  the  term  "  club,"  the  most  general  word  for  which  is  in 
Gr.  h-atpLa,  in  Lat.  sodalitas,  is  here  meant  an  association  within 
the  state  of  persons  not  united  together  by  any  natural  ties  of 
kinship,  real  or  supposed.  Modern  clubs  are  dealt  with  below, 
and  we  begin  with  an  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  clubs.  Such 
dubs  are  found  in  all  ancient  states  of  which  we  have  any 
detailed  knowledge,  and  seem  to  have  dated  in  one  form  or 
another  from  a  very  eariy  period.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  in  the  absense  of  certain  information,  that  the  rigid 
system  of  groups  of  kin,  i,e.  family,  gens,  phr atria,  &c.,  affording 
no  principle  of  association  beyond  the  maintenance  of  society 
as  it  then  existed,  may  itself  have  suggested  the  formation  of 
groups  of  a  more  elastic  and  expansive  nature;  in  other  words, 
that  clubs  were  an  expedient  for  the  deliverance  of  society  from 
a  too  rigid  and  conservative  principle  of  crystallization. 

Greek. — ^The  most  comprehensive  statement  we  possess  as  to 
the  various  kinds  of  clubs  which  might  exist  in  a  single  Greek 
state  is  contained  in  a  law  of  Solon  quoted  incidentally  in  the 
Digest  of  Justinian  (47*22),  which  guaranteed  the  administrative 
independence  of  these  associations  provided  they  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law.  Those  mentioned  (apart  from  demes 
and  phratries,  which  were  not  clubs  as  here  understood)  are 
associations  for  religious  purposes,  for  burial,  for  trade,  for 
privateering  {hrl  Xciov),  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  common 
meals.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  religious 
clubs,  about  which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  information,  chiefly 
from  inscriptions;  and  these  may  be  taken  as  covering  those 
for  burial  purposes  and  for  conmion  meals,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  such  imions  had  originally  a  religious  object  of 
some  kind.  But  we  have  to  add  to  Solon*s  list  the  political 
haiplax  which  we  meet  with  in  Athenian  history,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  always  had  a  religious  object,  whatever  their  origin 
may  have  been;  and  it  may  be  convenient  to  clear  the  ground 
by  considering  these  first. 

In  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars 
we  hear  of  hetairies  within  the  two  political  parties,  oligarchic 
and  democratic;  Themistocles  is  said  (Plut.  Aristides,  2)  to  have 
belonged  to  one,  Pericles'  supporters  seem  to  have  been  thus 
organized  (Plut.  Per,  7  and  13),  and  Cimon  had  a  hundred 
hetairoi  devoted  to  him  (Plut.  Cim,  1 7).  These  associations  were 
used,  like  the  collegia  sodalicia  at  Rome  (see  below),  for  securing 
certain  results  at  elections  and  in  the  law-courts  (Thuc.  viii.  54), 
and  were  not  regarded  as  harmful  or  illegaL  But  the  bitterness 
of  party  struggles  in  Greece  during  the  Peloponnesian  War 
changed  them  in  many  states  into  political  engines  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  and  especially  to  democratic  institutions; 
Aristotle  mentions  {Politics,  p.  13 10  a)  a  secret  oath  taken  by  the 
members  of  oligarchic  clubs,  containing  the  promise,  "  I  will  be 
an  enemy  to  the  people,  and  will  devise  all  the  harm  I  can 
against  them."  At  Athens  in  413  B.C.  the  conspiracy  against 
the  democracy  was  engineered  by  means  of  these  clubs,  which 
existed  not  only  there  but  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire 
(Thuc.  viii.  48  and  54),  and  had  now  become  secret  conspiracies 
(awcafuxrlai)  of  a  wholly  unconstitutional  kind.  On  this 
subject  see  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.  360;  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge, 
Handbook  of  Greek  Constitutional  History,  208  foil. 

Passing  over  the  clubs  for  trade  or  plunder  mentioned  in 
Solon's  law,  of  which  we  have  no  detailed  knowledge,  we  come 
to  the  religious  associations.  These  were  known  by  several 
names,  especially  thiasi,  eranoi  and  orgeones,  and  it  is  not  possible  , 
to  distinguish  these  from  each  other  in  historical  times,  though 
they  may  have  had  different  origins.  They  had  the  common 
object  of  sacrifice  to  a  particular  deity;  the  thiasi  and  orgeones 
seem  to  be  connected  more  especially  with  foreign  deities  whose 
rites  were  of  an  orgiastic  character.  The  organization  of  these 
societies  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  treatise  by  Paul  Foucart 
{Les  Associations  religieuses  chez  les  Grecs,  Paris,  1873),  still 
indispensable,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  chiefly 
drawn.     For  the  greater  part  of  them  the  evidence  consists  of 
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inscriptions  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  many  df  whidi  were 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Foucart,  and  will  be  foiond  at  the 
end  of  his  book. 

The  first  striking  point  is  that  the  object  of  all  these  associa- 
tions is  to  maintain  the  worship  of  some  foreign  deity,  i.e.  of 
some  deity  who  was  not  one  of  those  admitted  and  guaranteed 
by  the  state-^the  divine  inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  they  may  be 
called.  For  all  thec^e  the  state  made  provision  of  priests,  temples, 
sacrifices,  &<;.;  but  for  all  others  these  necessaries  had  to  be 
looloed  after  by  private  individuals  associated  for  the  purpose. 
The  state,  as  we  see  from  the  law  of  Solon  quoted  above,  made  no 
difficulty  about  the  introduction  of  foreign  worships,  provided 
they  did  not  infringe  the  law  and  were  not  morally  unwholesome, 
and  regarded  these  associations  as  haviqg  all  the  rights  of  legal 
corporations.  So  we  find  the  cult  of  deities  such  as  Sabazius, 
Mater  Magna  (see  Great  Moxhee  of  the  Gods)  and  Attis, 
Adonis,  Isis,  Serapis,  M€n  Tyrannos,  carried  on  in  Greek  states, 
and  especially  in  seaports  like  the  Peiraeus,  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
without  protest,  but  almost  certainly  without  moral  benefit  to 
the  worshippers.  The  famous  passage  in  Demosthenes  (de 
Corona,  sect.  259  folL)  shows,  however,  that  the  initiation  at  an 
early  age  in  the  rites  of  Sabazius  did  not  gain  credit  for  Aeschines 
in  the  eyes  of  the  best  men.  We  are  not  siuprised  to  find  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  foreign  character  of  the  cults  thus  main- 
tained, the  members  of  the  associations  are  rarely  citizens  by 
birth,  but  women,  freedmen,  foreigners  and  even  slaves.  Thus 
in  an  inscription  found  by  Sir  C.  Newton  at  Cnidus,  which 
contains  a  mutilated  list  of  membeors  of  a  tkiasos,  one  only  out 
of  twelve  a{^>ears  to  be  a  Cnidian  citizen,  four  are  slaves,  seven 
are  probably  foreigners.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  these 
associations  were  of  importance,  whether  for  good  ox  for  evil,  in 
organizing  and  encouraging  the  foreign  population  in  the  cities 
of  Greece. 

The  next  striking  fact  is  that  these  associations  were  organized, 
as  we  shall  also  fi^d  them  at  Rome,  in  imitation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  city  itself.  Each  had  its  law,  its  assembly,  its 
magistrates  or  officers  (i.e.  secretary,  treasurer)  as  well  as 
priests  or  priestesses,  and  its  finance.  The  law  regulated  the 
conditions  of  admission,  whicb  involved  an  entrance  fee  and  an 
examination  (doia/iOur£a)  as  to  character;  the  contributions, 
which  had  to  be  paid  by  the  month,  and  the,  steps  to  be  taken 
to  enforce  payment,  e.g. /exclusion  in  case  of  persistent  neglect 
of  this  duty;  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  revenues,  such  as  the 
building  or  maintenance  of  temple  or  club*house,  and  the  cost 
of  crowns  or  other  hono^rs  voted  by  the  assembly  to  its  officers. 
This  assembly,  in  aocosdanc^  with  the  law,  elected  its  officers 
once  a  year,  and  these,  like  those  of  the  state  itself,  took  an  oath 
on  entering  office,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  stewardship  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Further  details  on  these  points  of  internal 
government  will  be  found  in  Foucart's  work  (pp.  20  foil.),  chiefly 
derived  from  inscriptions  of  the  orgeones  engaged  in  the  cult 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  the  Peiraeus.  The  important 
question  whether  these  religious  associations  were  in  any  sense 
benefit  clubs,  or  relieved  the  sick  and  needy,  is  answered  by  him 
emphatically  in  the  negative* 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed^  the  religious  dubs  increased 
rather  than  diminished  in  number  and  importance  in  the  later 
periods  of  Greek  history,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  them,  belong  to  the  Macedonian  and  Roman 
empires.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  found  in  1868,  belongs 
to  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  viz.  that  which  reveak  the  worship 
of  M&i  Tyrannos  at  Laurium  (Foucart,  pp.  no  foil.).  This 
Phrygian  deity  was  introduced  into  Attica  by  a  Lycian  slave, 
employed  by  a  Roman  in  working  the  mines  at  Laurium.  He 
founded  the  cult  and  the  eranos  which  was  to  maintain  it,  and 
seems  also  to  have  drawn  op  the  law  regulating  its  ritual  and 
government*  This  may  help  us  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
similar  associations  of  an  earlier  age  were  instituted. 

Roman. — At  Rome  the  principle  of  private  association  was 
recognized  very  early  by  the  state;  sodalitates  for  religioiis 
purposes  are  mentioned  in  the  XII.  Tables  (Gains  in  Digest, 
47.  22.  4),  and  coikgia,  opificMm,  or  trade  gUds,  were  believed 


to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  which  probably  means  that 
they  were  regulated  by  the  jus  divinum  as  being  associated 
with  particular  worships.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  words  collegium  and  sodalUas;  but  collegium  is  the 
wider  of  the  two  in  meaning,  and  may  be  used  for  associations 
of  all  kinds,  public  and  private,  while  sodalitas  is  more  especially 
a  imion  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  ctdt.  Both  words 
indicate  the  permanence  of  the  object  imdertaken  by  the  associa- 
tion, while  a  sodetas  is  a  temporary  combination  without  strictiy 
permanent  duties.  With  the  societates  puUicanorum  and  other 
contracting  bodies  of  which  money-making  was  the  main  object, 
we  are  not  here  concerned. 

The  collegia  opificum  ascribed  to  Numa  (Phit  Numa,  17) 
inchide  gilds  of  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  shoemakers,  doctors, 
teachers,  painters,  &c.,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid,  PasH,  iii.  819  foil., 
where  they  are  described  as  associated  with  the  ctdt  of  Minerva, 
the  deity  of  handiwork;  Plutarch  also  mentions  flute-players, 
who  were  connected  witii  the  cult  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol, 
and  smiths,  goldsmiths,  tanners,  &c.  It  would  seem  that,  though 
these  gilds  may  not  have  had  a  religious  origin  as  some  have 
thought,  they  were  from  the  beginning,  like  aU  eariy  institutions, 
associated  with  some  cult;  and  in  most  cases  this  was  the  cult 
of  Minerva.  In  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  almost  all  these 
collegia  bad  at  once  their  religious  centre  and  their  business 
headquarters.  When  during  the  Second  Punic  War  a  gild  of 
poets  was  instituted,  this  too  had  its  meeting-place  in  the  same 
temple.  The  object  of  the  gild  in  each  case  was  no  doubt  to 
protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  trade,  but  on  this  point 
we  have  no  sufficient  evidence,  and  can  only  follow  the  analogy 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  countries  and  ages.  We  lose 
si^t  of  them  admost  entirely  until  the  age  of  Cicero,  when  they 
reappear  in  the  form  of  political  clubs  {collegia  sodalicia  or 
compilalicia)  chiefly  with  the  object  of  securing  the  election  of 
candidates  for  magistracies  by  ^ur  or  foul  means — usually  the 
latter  (see  esp.  Cic.  fro  Plancio,  passim).  These  were  suppressed 
by  a  senaHisconsuUum  in  64  B.C.,  revived  by  Clodius  six  yeais 
later,  and  finally  abolished  by  Jidiiis  Caesar,  as  dangerous  to 
public  order.  Probably  the  old  trade  gilds  had  been  swamped  in 
the  vast  and  growing  population  of  the  dty,  and  these,  inferior 
and  degraded  both  in  personnel  and  objects,  had  taken  their 
plabe.  But  the  princq>le  of  the  trade  gild  reasserts  itself  imder 
the  Empire,  and  is  found  at  work  in  Rome  and  in  every  municipal 
town,  attested  abundantiy  by  the  evidence  of  inscriptions. 
Though  the  right  of  permitting  such  associations  belonged  to 
the  government  atone,  these  trade  gilds  were  recognized  by  the 
state  as  being  instituted  **  ut  necessariam  oferam  publicis  uUH* 
taHbus  exfdberent  "  (Digest j  50.  6.  6).  Every  kind  of  trade  and 
business  throughout  the  Empire  seems  to  have  had  its  collegium, 
as  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  in  the  Corpus  from  any  Roman 
municipal  town;  and  the  life  and  woiik  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  munidpales  are  shadowed  forth  in  these  interesting  survivals. 
The  primacy  object  was  no  doubt  still  to  protect  the  trade; 
but  as  time  went  on  they  tended  to  bec(»ne  associations  for 
feasting  and  enjoyment,  and  more  and  more  to  depend  on  the 
munificence  of  patrons  elected  with  the  object  of  eliciting  it. 
Fuller  information  about  them  will  be  found  in  G.  Boissier, 
La  Rdigion  romain^  d'Auguste  aux  Antonins,  h.  286  foil.,  and 
S.  Dill,  Raman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Au/reUus,  pp.  264  foil. 
How  far  they  formed  a  basis  or  example  for  the  gilds  of  the 
early  middle  ages  is  a  difficult  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
here  (see  Gilds);  it  is,  however,  probable  that  they  gradually 
lost  their  original  business  character,  and  became  more  and  more 
associations  for  procuring  the  individual,  lost  as  he  was  in  the 
vast  desert  of  the  empire,  some  littie  society  and  enjoyment  in 
life,  and  the  certainty  of  funeral  rites  and  a  permanent  memorial 
after  death. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  associations  formed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cults,  which  were  usually  called  sodalitates,  though 
the  word  collegium  was  also  used  for  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
college  of  the  Arval  Brothers  (q.v,).  Of  the  ancient  Sodales 
Titii  nothing  is  known  until  they  were  revived  by  Augustus; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  when  a  gens  or  family  charged  with 
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the  maintenance  of  a  particular  cult  had  died  out,  its  place  was 
supplied  by  a  sadalilas  (Marquardt,  Staatsverwaliungy  iii.  134). 
The  introduction  of  new  cults  also  led  to  the  institution  of  new 
associations;  thus  in  495  B.C.  when  the  worship  of  Minerva  was 
introduced,  a  collegium  mercatorum  was  founded  to  maintain  it, 
which  held  its  feast  on  the  dies  natalis  (dedication  day)  of  the 
temple  (Liv.  ii.  27.  5);  and  in  387  the  ludi  Capitolini  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  similar  association  of  dwellers  on  the 
Capitohne  hill.  In  204  B.C.  when  the  Mater  Magna  was  intro- 
duced from  Pessinus  (see  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods)  a 
sodaiitas  (or  sodalitaies)  was  instituted  which,  as  Cicero  tells 
us  (de  SenecL  13.  45)  used  to  feast  together  during  the  ludi 
Megalenses,  All  such  associations  were  duly  licensed  by  the 
state,  which  at  all  times  was  vigilant  in  forbidding  the  main- 
tenance of  any  which  it  deemed  dangerous  for  religious  or  political 
reasons;  thus  in  186  b.c.  the  senate,  by  a  decree  of  which  part 
is  preserved  (CJ,L,  i.  43),  made  aU  combination  for  promoting 
the  Bacchic  religious  rites  strictly  illegal.  But  legalized  sodali- 
tales  are  frequent  later;  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  begun 
by  Julius  and  finished  by  Augustus,  had  its  collegium  (Pliny, 
N.H.  ii.  93),  and  sodalitaies  were  instituted  for  the  cult  of  the 
deified  emperors  Augustus,  Claudius,  &c. 

We  thus  arrive  by  a  second  channel  at  the  collegia  of  the 
empire.  Both  the  history  of  the  trade  gilds  and  that  of  the 
religious  collegia  or  sodalitaies  conduct  us  by  a  course  of  natural 
development  to  that  extraordinary  system  of  private  association 
with  which  the  empire  was  honeycombed. 

As  has  been  already  said  of  the  trade  gilds,  the  main  objects 
of  association  seem  to  have  been  to  make  life  more  enjoyable 
and  to  secure  a  permanent  burial-place;  and  of  these  the  latter 
was  probably  the  primary  or  original  one.  It  was  a  natural 
instinct  in  the  classical  as  in  the  pre-classical  world  to  wish 
to  rest  securely  after  death,  to  escape  neglect  and  oblivion. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  the  difficulties  which  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  Roman  empire  had  to  face  in  satisfying  this  instinct ; 
but  since  the  publication  of  the  Corpus  InscripHonum  has  made 
us  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  these  classes,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  always  a  leading  motive  in  their 
passion  for  association.  In  the  year  a.d.  133  imder  Hadrian 
this  instinct  was  recognized  by  law,  i.e.  by  a  senalusconsultum 
which  has  fortunately  come  down  to  us.  It  was  engraved  at  the 
head  of  their  own  regulations  by  a  collegium  instituted  for  the 
worship  of  Diana  and  Antinous  at  Lanuvium,  and  runs  thus: 
''  Qui  sHpem  menstruam  conferre  voUnt  in  funera,  in  id  collegium 
coianty  neque  sub  specie  ^us  collegii  nisi  semel  in  mense  coianl 
conferendi  causa  unde  defuncti  sepeliantur"  (CLL.  xiv.  21 12). 
From  the  Digest,  47.  22.  i,  the  locus  classicus  on  this  subject, 
we  learn  that  this  was  a  general  law  allowing  the  founding  of 
funerary  associations,  provided  that  the  law  against  illicit 
collegia  were  complied  with,  and  it  was  natural  that  from  that 
time  onwards  such  collegia  should  spring  up  in  every  direction. 
The  inscription  of  Lanuvium,  together  with  many  others  (for 
which  see  the  works  of  Boissier  and  DiU  already  cited),  has 
given  us  a  dear  idea  of  the  constitution  of  these  colleges.  Their 
members  were  as  a  rule  of  the  humblest  classes  of  society,  and 
often  included  slaves;  from  each  was  due  an  entrance  fee  and 
a  monthly  subscription,  and  a  funeral  gra^t  was  made  to  the 
heir  of  each  member  at  his  death  in  order  to  bury  him  in  the 
burjdng-place  of  the  college,  or  if  they  were  too  poor  to  construct 
one  of  their  own',  to  secure  burial  in  a  public  columbarium. 
The  instinct  of  the  Roman  for  organization  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  government  of  these  colleges.  They  were  organized  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  municipal  towns  of  the  empire; 
their  officers  were  elected,  usually  for  a  year,  or  in  the  case  of 
honorary  distinctions,  for  life;  as  in  a  municipal  town,  they 
were  called  quinquennales,  curatoreSy  praefectiy  &c.,  and  quaestors 
superintended  the  finances  of  the  association.  Their  place  of 
meeting^  if  they  were  rich  enough  to  have  one,  was  called  sckola 
and  answered  die  purpose  of  a  club-house;  the  site  or  the  building 
was  often  given  them  by  some  rich  patron,  who  was  pleased  to 
see  his  name  engraved  over  its  doorway.  Here  we  come  upon 
one  of  those  defects  in  the  society  of  the  empire  which  seem 


gradually  to  have  sapped  the  virility  of  the  population — ^the 

desire  to  get  others  to  do  for  you  what  you  are  unwilling  or 

unable  to  do  for  yourself.    The  patroni  increased  in  number, 

and  more  and  more  the  colleges  acquired  the  habit  of  depending 

on  their  benefactions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  seem  that 

the  primary  object  of  burial  became  subordinate  to  the  claims 

of  the  common  weal.    It  may  also  be  asserted  with  confidence, 

as  of  the  Greek  clubs,  that  these  collegia  rarely  or  never  did  the 

work  of  our  benefit  clubs,  by  assisting  sick  or  infirm  members; 

such  objects  at  any  rate  do  not  appear  in  the  inscriptions.    The 

only  exceptions  seem  to  be  the  military  collegia,  which,  though 

strictly  forbidden  as  dangerous   to   discipline,   continued   to 

increase  in  number  in  ^ite  of  the  law.    The  great  legionary 

camps  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa   (Cagnat,  UArmie 

romaine,  457  foil.)  have  left  us  inscriptions  which  show  not  only 

the  existence  of  these  dubs,  but  the  way  in  which  their  funds 

were  spent;  and  it  appears  that  they  were  applied  to  useful 

purposes  in  the  life  of  a  member  as  well  as  for  his  burial,  e.g.  to 

travelling  expenses,  or  to  his  support  after  his  discharge  (see 

especially  C.I.L.  viii.  2552  foil.). 

As  the  Roman  empire  became  gradually  impoverished  and 

depopulated,  and  as  the  difficulty  of  defending  its  frontiers 

increased,  these  assodations  must  have  been  slowly  extinguished, 

and  the  living  and  the  dead  dtizen  alike  ceased  to  be  the  object 

of  care  and  contribution.    The  sudden  invasion  of  Dacia  by 

barbarians  in  aj>.  166  was  followed  by  the  extinction  of  one 

collegium  which  has  left  a  record  of  the  fact,  and  probably  by 

many  others.    The  master  of  the  college  of  Jupiter  Cemenius, 

with  the  two  quaestors  and  seven  witnesses,  attest  the  fact  that 

the  college  has  ceased  to  exist.    ''The  accoimts  have  been 

woimd  up,  and  no  balance  is  left  in  the  chest.    For  a  long  time 

no  niember  has  attended  on  the  days  fixed  for  meetings,  and 

no  subscriptions  have  been  paid  "  (Dill,  op.  cit.  p.  285).    The 

record  of  similar  extinctions  in  the  centuries  that  followed, 

were  they  extant,  would  show  us  how  this  interesting  form  of 

crystallization,  ui  which  the  weU-drilled  people  of  the  empire 

displayed  an  imusual  spontandty,  gradually  melt^  away  and 

disappeared  (see  further  Gilds  and  Chakity  akd  CHAkiriEs). 

Besides  tbe  works  already  dted  may  be  mentioned  Mommsen, 
de  Collegiis  et  Sodaliciis  (18^^),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  study  of  the  subject;  Marquaxdt,  Staatsverwaltung,  iii. 
134  foil.;  de  Marchi,  //  Culto ^vato  at  Roma  anUca,  ii.  75  foil.; 
Komemann,  s.  v.  "  Collegium  "  m  Pauly-Wiesowa,  Realencyclopddie. 

(W.  W.  F.*) 

Modern  Clubs. — ^The  word  "  dub,"  in  its  modem  sense  of  an 
association  to  promote  good-fellowship  and  sodal  intercourse, 
is  not  very  old,  only  becoming  conunon  in  England  at  the  time 
of  The  Taller  and  The  Spectator  (1709-1712).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  its  use  originated  in  its  meaning  of  a  knot  of  people, 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  members  "  clubbed  "  together  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  meetings.  The  oldest  English  dubs  were 
merely  informal  periodic  gatherings  of  friends  for  the  purpose 
of  dining  or  drinking  together.  Thomas  Occleve  (temp.  Henry 
IV.)  mentions  such  a  dub  called  La  Court  de  Bone  Compaignie,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  John  Aubrey  (writing  in  1659)  says: 
"  We  now  use  the  word  clubbe  for  a  sodality  in  a  tavern."  Of 
these  early  dubs  the  most  famous  was  the  Bread  Street  or  Friday 
Street  Club,  originated  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  meeting  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern.  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden 
and  Donne  were  among  the  members.  Another  such  dub  was 
that  which  met  at  the  Devil  Tavern  near  Temple  Bar;  and  of 
this  Ben  Jonson  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder. 

With  the  introduction  of  coffee-drinking  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  clubs  entered  on  a  more  permanent  phase.  The 
coffee-houses  of  the  later  Stuart  period  are  the  real  originals  of 
the  modem  club-house.  The  dubs  of  the  late  17th  and  early 
1 8th  century  type  resembled  their  Tlidor  forerunners  in  being 
oftenest  assodations  solely  for  conviviality  or  literary  coteries. 
But  many  were  confessedly  political,  e.g.  Th6  Rota,  or  Coffee 
Club  (1659),  a  debating  society  for  the  spread  of  republican  ideas, 
broken  up  at  the  Restoration,  the  Calves  Head  Club  (c.  1693) 
and  the  Green  Ribbon  Club  (1675)  (g.v.).  The  characteristics 
of  all  these  dubs  were:  (i)  no  permanent  financial  bond  between 
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the  members,  each  man's  liability  ending  for  the  time  being 
when  he  had  paid  his  "  score  *'  after  the  meal;  (2)  no  permanent 
dub-house,  though  each  clique  tended  to  make  some  special 
cofiFee-house  or  tavern  their  headquarters.  These  coflfee-house 
dubs  soon  became  hotbeds  of  political  scandal-mongering  and 
intriguing,  and  in  1675  Charles  II.  issued  a  prodamation  which 
ran,  *'  His  Majesty  hath  thought  fit  and  necessary  that  coffee 
houses  be  (for  the  future)  put  down  and  suppressed,"  owing  to 
the  fact "  that  in  such  hotises  divers  false,  malitious  and  scandal- 
ous reports  are  devised  and  spread  abroad  to  the  Defamation 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  and  to  the  Disturbance  of  Peace 
and  Quiet  of  the  Realm."  So  unpopular  was  this  prodamation 
that  it  was  almost  instantly  found  necessary  to  withdraw  it, 
and  by  Anne's  reign  the  coffee-house  dub  was  a  feature  of 
England's  social  life. 

From  the  18th-century  clubs  two  types  have  been  evolved, 
(i)  The  social  and  dining  dubs,  permanent  institutions  with 
fixed  club-house.  The  London  coffee-house  dubs  in  increasing 
their  members  absorbed  the  whole  accommodation  of  the  coffee- 
house or  tavern  where  they  hdd  their  meetings,  and  this  became 
the  dub-house;  often  retaining  the  name  of  the  original  keeper, 
e.g.  White's,  Brooks's,  Arthur's,  Boodle's.  The  modem  dub, 
sometimes  proprietary,  i,e.  owned  by  an  individual  or  private 
syndicate,  but  more  frequently  owned  by  the  members  who 
ddegate  to  a  committee  the  management  of  its  affairs,  first 
reached  its  highest  development  in  London,  where  the  district 
of  St  James's  has  long  been  known  as  ^*  Clubland  ";  but  the 
institution  has  spread  all  over  the  English-speaking  world. 
(2)  Those  dubs  which  have  but  occasional  or  periodic  meetings 
and  often  possess  no  dub-house,  but  exist  primarily  for  some 
specific  object.  Such  are  the  many  purely  athletic,  sports  and 
pastimes  dubs,  the  Jockey  Club,  the  Alpine,  chess,  yacht  and 
motor  dubs.  Then  there  are  literary  dubs,  musical  and  art 
dubs,  publishing  dubs;  and  the  name  of  "  club  "  has  been 
annexed  by  a  large  group  of  assodations  which  fall  between  the 
dub  proper  and  mere  friendly  sodeties,  of  a  purdy  periodic 
and  temporary  nature,  such  as  slate,  goose  and  Christmas  dubs, 
which  are  not  required  to  be  registered  xmder  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act. 

Thus  it  is  seem  that  the  modem  dub  has  little  in  common 
with  its  prototypes  in  the  i8th  century.  Of  those  which  survive 
in  London  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  White's,  originally 
established  in  1698  as  White's  Chocolate  House,  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Tory  party,  but  is  to-day  no  longer  political. 
Brooks's  (1764),  originally  the  resort  of  the  Whigs,  is  no  longer 
strictly  associated  with  Liberalism.  Boodle's  (1762)  had  a 
tradition  oibdng  the  resort  of  country  gentlemen,  and  espedally 
of  masters  of  foxhounds.  Arthur's  (1765),  originally  an  offshoot 
of  White's,  has  always  been  purdy  sodal.  The  Cocoa  Tree 
(1746)  also  survives  as  a  sodal  resort.  Sodal  dubs,  without 
dub-houses,  are  represented  by  the  Literary  Club  ("  The  Club  "), 
founded  in  1764  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr  Johnson,  and 
such  recent  institutions  as  the  Johnson  Club,  Ye  Sette  of  Odd 
Volumes  (founded  by  Bernard  Quaritch)  and  many  others. 

The  number  of  regularly  established  dubs  fn  London  is  now 
upwards  of  a  himdred.  Of  these  the  more  important,  with  the 
dates  of  their  establishment,  are:  Army  and  Navy  (1837); 
Athenaeum  (1824),  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thomas 
Moore  ''  for  the  association  of  individuals  known  for  their 
sdentific  or  literary  attainments,  artists  of  eminence  in  any 
class  of  the  fine  arts,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished 
as  liberal  patrons  of  science,  literature  or  the  arts  ";  Bachelors' 
(x88i);  Cariton  (1832),  the  chief  Conservative  dub;  City 
Carlton  <i868);  Conservative  (1840);  Constitutional  (1883); 
Devonshire  (1875);  East  India  United  Service  (1849);  Garrick 
(1831),  '-for  the  general  patronage  of  the  drama,  for  bringing 
together  the  supporters  of  the  drama,  and  for  the  formation  of 
a  theatrical  library  with  works  on  costume  ";  Guards  (18x3); 
Junior  Athenaeum  (1864);  Junior  Carlton  (1864);  Marlborough 
(1869);  National  Liberal  (1882);  Oriental  (1824);  Oxford 
and  Cambric^e  (1830);  Reform  (1837),  formerly  the  Liberal 
headquarters;  Savage  (1857);  St  James;'s  (1857),  dq>lomatic; 


Travellers'  (1819),  for  which  a  candidate  must  have  "  travelled 
out  of  the  British  Islands  to  a  distance  of  at  least  500  m.  from 
London  in  a  direct  line";  Turf  (1868);  Union  (1822);  United 
Service  (1815);  Wellington  (1885);  Windham  (1828).  Almost 
every  interest,  rank  and  profession  has  its  dub.  Thus  there  is  a 
Press  Club,  a  Fly-Fishers'  Club,  a  Gun  Club,  an  Authots',  a 
Farmers',  a  Lawyers'  (the  Eldon)  and  a  Bath  Club.  Of  the 
purdy  women's  clubs  the  most  important  are  the  Alexandra 
(1884),  the  Empress  (1897),  Lyceum  (1904)  and  Ladies'  Army 
&  Navy  (1904);  while  the  Albemarle  and  the  Sesame  have  a 
leading  place  among  clubs  for  men  and  women.  Of  political 
clubs  having  no  club-house,  the  best  known  are  the  Cobden 
(Free  Trade,  1866);  the  Eighty  (Liberal,  1880)  and  the  United 
(Unionist,  1886).  There  are  clubs  in  all  important  provindal 
towns,  and  at  Edinburgh  the  New  Club  (1787),  and  in  Dublin 
the  Kildare  Street  (1790),  rival  those  of  London. 

The  mode  of  election  of  members  varies.  In  some  clubs 
the  committee  alone  have  the  power  of  choosing  new  members. 
In  others  the  election  is  by  ballot  of  the  whole  dub,  one  black 
ball  in  ten  ordinarily  exduding.  In  the  Athenaeum,  whilst  the 
principle  of  dection  by  ballot  of  the  whole  dub  obtains,  the  duty 
is  also  cast  upon  the  committee  of  annually  selecting  nine 
members  who  are  to  be  "  of  distinguished  eminence  in  sdence, 
literature  or  the  arts,  or  for  public  services,"  and  the  rule  makes 
stringent  provision  for  the  conduct  of  these  dections.  On  the 
committee  of  the  same  dub  is  likewise  conferred  power  to  dect 
without  ballot  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  cabinet  ministers, 
bishops,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  judges,  &c. 

The  affairs  of  dubs  are  managed  by  committees  constituted 
of  the  trustees,  who  are  usually  permanent  members,  and  of 
ordinarily  twenty-four  other  members,  chosen  by  the  dub  at 
large,  one-third  of  whom  go  out  of  oflSce  annually.  These 
committees  have  plenary  powers  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the 
dub  committed  to  their  charge,  assembling  weekly  to  transact 
current  business  and  audit  the  accounts.  Once  a  year  a  meeting 
of  the  whole  dub  is  held,  before  which  a  report  is  laid,  and  any 
action  taken  thereupon  which  may  be  necessary.  (See  J. 
Wertheimer,  TheLawrekUingtoCkibSy  1903;  and  Sir  E.  Carson 
on  Club  law,  in  vol.  iii.  of  The  Laws  of  England,  1909.) 

Previous  to  1902  clubs  in  England'  had  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  licensing  system.  The  Licensing  Act  of  1902, 
however,  remedied  that  defect,  and  although  it  was  passed 
prindpally  to  check  the  abuse  of  ''  dubs  "  being  formed  solely 
to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
licensing  acts,  it  applied  to  ail  dubs  in  England  and  Wales,  of 
whatever  kind,  from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  Pall 
Man  club.  The  act  required  the  registration  of  every  dub 
which  occupied  any  premises  habitually  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a'  dub  and  in  which  intoxicating  liquor  was  supplied  to 
memb^^  or  their  guests.  The  secretary  of  every  dub  was 
required  to  furnish  to  the  clerk  to  the  justices  of  the  petty 
sessional  division  a  return  giving  (a)  the  name  and  objects  of 
the  dub;  {b)  the  address  of  the  club;  {c)  the  name  of  the 
secretary;  (cl)  the  number  of  members;  {e)  the  rules  of  the 
dub  rdating  to  (i.)  the  dection  of  members  and  the  admission 
of  temporary  and  honorary  members  and  of  guests;  (ii.)  the 
terms  of  subscription  and  entrance  fee,  if  any;  (iii.)  the  cessation- 
of  membership;  (iv.)  the  hours  of  opening  and  dosing;  and 
(v.)  the  mode  <rf  altering  the  rules.  The  same  particulars  must 
be  furnished  by  a  secretary  before  the  opening  of  a  new  club. 
The  act  imposed  heavy  penalties  for  supplying  and  keeping 
liquor  in  an  unregistered  chib.  The  act  gave  power  to  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  to  strike  a  dub  off  the  register  on 
complaint  in  writing  by  any  person  on  any  of  various  grounds, 
e.g.  if  its  members  numbered  less  than  twenty-five;  if  there 
was  frequent  drunkenness  on  the  premises;  if  persons  were 
habitually  admitted  as  members  without  forty-eight  hours' 
interval  between  nomination  and  admission;  if  the  supply 
of  liquor  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  members  or  the  com- 
mittee, &c.  The  Licensing  (Scotland)  Act  1903  made  Scottish 
dubs  liable  to  registration  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  no  other  country  did  dub-life  attain  such  an  eariy  perfection 
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as  m  £ngkn<L  The  earliest  clubs  on  the  European  continent 
were  of  a  political  nature.  These  in  1848  were  repressed  in 
Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  modem  clubs  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  are  mere  replicas  of  their  English  prototypes.  In  France, 
where  the  term  cercle  is  most  usual,  the  first  was  Le  Club  Politique 
(1783),  and  during  the  Revolution  such  associations  proved 
important  political  forces  (see  Jacobins,  Feuiixants,  Cokde- 
iiERs).  Of  the  modem  purely  social  clubs  in  Paris  the  most 
notable  are  The  Jockey  Club  (1833)  and  the  Cercle  de  la  Rue 
Royale. 

la  the  United  States  clubs  were  first  established  after  the 
War  of  Independence.  One  of  the  first  in  date  was  the  Hoboken 
Turtle  Club  (1797),  which  still  survives.  Of  the  modem  clubs 
in  New  York  the  Union  (1836)  is  the  earliest,  and  other  important 
ones  are  the  Century  (1847),  Union  League  (1863),  University 
(i865),Knickerbocker  (187  i),Lotus(i87o),  Manhattan  (i865),and 
Metropolitan  (1891).  But  chib-life  in  American  cities  has  grown 
to  enormous  proportions;  the  number  of  excellent  clubs  is  now 
legion,  and  their  hospitality  has  become  proverbial.  The  chief 
clubs  in  each  city  are  referred  to  in  the  topographical  articles. 

Walter  Arnold,  Life  and  Death  of  the  StibUme  Society  of  Berfsteaks 
(187 1) ;  John  Aubrey,  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  (2  vols.) ;  C.  Marsh, 
CMs  of  London^  with  Anecdotes  of  their  Members ,  Sketches  of  Character 
and  Conversation  (2  vols.,  1832);  Notes  and  Queries j  jrd  series, 
vols.  I,  9,  10;  W.  H.  Pyne,  Wine  and  Walnuts  12  vols.,  1823); 
Admiral  Smyth,  Sketch  of  the  Use  and  Progress  of  the  Royal  Society 
Club  (i860);  John  Timb9,  Club  Life  of  JUmdon,  with  Anecdotes  of 
Clubs,  Coffee-aouses  and  Taverns  (2  vols.,  1866),  ajid  History  of 
Clubs  and  Club  Life  (1872) ;  Th.  Walker,'  The  Original,  fifth  edition, 
by  W.  A.  Guy  (1875) ;  the  Secret  History  of  Clubs  of  all  Descriptions 
by  Ned  Ward  (1709);  Complete  and  Humourous  Account  of  aU  the 
Kemarkable  Clubs  and  Sodehes  in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
by  Ned  Ward  (7th  edition,  175^;  The  London  Clubs;  their  Anec- 
dotes.  History,  Private  Rules  and  Regulations  (i2mo,  1853) ;  Rev.  A* 
Hume,  Learned  Societies  and  Printing  Clubs  (1847);  J.  Strang, 
Glasgow  and  its  Clubs  (1857);  A.  F.  Leach,  Club  Cases  (1879);  Col. 
G.  J.  Ivey,  Clubs  of  the  World  <i88o) ;  J.  Wertheimer,  Law  relating 
to  Clubs  (1885);  L.  Fagan,  The  Reform  Club  (1887);  F.  G.  Waugh, 
Members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  (privately  printed  1888). 

CLUB-FOOT  {talipes),  the  name  given  to  deformities  o£  the 
foot,  some  of  which  axe  congenital,  others  acquired — the  latter 
being  chiefly  due  to  infantile  paralysis.  Talipes  equinus  is  that 
form  in  which  the  heel  does  not  touch  the  ground,  the  child 
resting  on  the  toes.  In  talipes  varus  the  foot  is  turned  inwards 
and  shortened,  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  is  raised,  and  the 
child  walks  on  the  outer  edge.  These  two  conditions  are  often 
combined,  the  heel  being  drawn  up  and  the  foot  twisted  inward; 
the  name  given  to  the  twofold  deformity  is  talipes  equino-varus. 
It  i$  the  most  usual  congenital  form.  In  talipes  calcaneus  the 
toes  are  pointed  upwards  and  the  foot  rests  on  the  heel.  Thj6 
is  always  an  acquired  (paralytic)  deformity. 

The  treatment  of  congenital  club-foot,  which  is  almost  in- 
variably varus  or  equino-varus,  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  ever 
the  abnormal  condition  of  the  foot  is  recognised.  The  nurse 
should  be  shown  how  to  twist  and  coax  the  foot  intx)  the  improved 
position,  and  should  so  hold  it  in  her  hand  many  times  a  day. 
And  thus  by  daily,  or,  one.mi^t  almost  say,  hourly  manipula* 
tjk>ns,  much  good  may  be  accomplished  without  distress  to  the 
infant.  If  after  weeks  or  months  of  these  measures  insufficient 
progress  has  been  made,  the  subcutaneous  division  of  a  tendon 
or  two>  or  of  some  tendons  and  ligaments  may  be  necessary,  the 
foot  being  subsequently  fixed  up  in  the  improved  position  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  If  these  subcutaneous  operations  also  prove 
disappointing,  or  if  after  their  apparently  successful  employment 
the  foot  constantly  relapses  into  the  old  position,  a  mtore  radical 
procedure  will  be  required.  Of  the  many  procedures  which 
have  been  adopted  there  is,  probably,  none  equal  to  that  of  free 
transverse  incision  introduced  by  the  late  Dr  A.  M.  Phelps  of 
New  York.  By  this  "  open  method  "  the  smrgeon  sees  exactly 
what  structures  are  at  fault  and  in  need  of  division — skin,' 
fasciae  tendons,,  ligaments;  everything,  in  short,  which  pre- 
vented the  easy  rectification  of  the  deformity.  After  the  opera- 
tion, the  foot  is  fixed,  without  any  strain,  vx  an  over-corrected 
position,  between  plaster  of  Paris  splints.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  method  the  old  instrument  of  tortote.known  as  '^  Scarpa's 


shoe  "  has  become  obsoJbte,  as  have  also  some  of  those  operations 
which  effected  improvement  of  the  foot  by  the  removal  of 
p>ortions  of  the  bony  arch.  Phelps's  operation  removes  the 
deformity  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  concave  border  of  the 
foot  rather  than  by  shortening  the  convex  borders  as  in  cuneiform 
osteotomy;  it  is  a  levelling  up,  not  a  levelling  down. 

Talipes  valgus  is  very  rare  as  a  congenital  defect,  but  is  common 
enough  as  a  restdt  of  infantile  paralysis  and  as  such  is  apt  to  be 
combined  with  the  calcanean  variety.  '*  Flat-foot "  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  spurious  talipes  valgus;  it  is  due  to  the  bony 
arches  of  the  foot  being  called  upon  to  support  a  weight  beyond 
their  power.  The  giving  way  of  the  arches  may  be  due  to 
weakness  of  the  muscles,  tendons  or  ligaments — ^probably  of  all 
three.  It  is  often  met  with  in  feeble  and  flabby  children,  and 
in  niurses,  waiters,  policemen  and  others  whose  feet  grow  tired 
from  much  standing.  Exercises  on  tip-toe,  especially  with  a 
skii^ing  rope,  massage,  rest  and  tonic  treatment  wiU  give 
relief,  and  shoes  or  boots  may  be  supplied  with  the  heel  and  sole 
thickened  along  the  inner  borders  so  that  the  weight  may  be 
received  along  the  strong  outer  border  of  the  foot.  When  the 
flat-footed  individual  stands  it  should  be  upon  the  cmter  borders 
of  his  feet,  or  better  still,  when  convenient,  on  tip-toe,  as  this 
posture  strengthens  those  muscles  of  the  leg  which  rim  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  hold  up  the  bony  arches.  In  certain  extreme 
cases  the  surgeon  wrenches  the  splay  feet  into  an  inverted 
position  and  fixes  them  in  plaster  of  Paris^  taking  ofl  the  casing 
every  day  for  the  purpose  of  massage  and  exercises. 

Flat-foot  is  often  associated  with  knock-knee  in  children 
and  young  adults  who  are  the  subject  of  rickets. 

Morton's  Disease. — In  some  cases  of  flat-foot  the  hfe  of  the 
individual  is  made  miserable  by  neuralgia  at  the  root  of  the  toes, 
which  comes  on  after  much  standing  or  walking^  the  distress 
being  so  great  that,  almost  regardless  of  propriety,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  take  off  his  boot.  The  condition  is  known  as  Morton's 
disease  or  metatarsalgia.  The  pain  is  due  to  the  nerves  of  the 
toes  (which  come  from  the  sole  of  the  foot)  being  pre38ed  upon 
by  the  rounded  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the  foot  near  the  web  of 
the  toes.  It  does  not  generally  yield  to  palliative  measures 
(though  rest  of  the  foot  and  a  change  to  broad-toed,  easy  boots 
may  be  helpful),  and  the  only  efEectual  remedy  is  resection  of 
the  head  of  one  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  after  which  relief  is 
complete  and  permanent. 

For  paralytic  club-foot,  in  which  distressing  corns  have  been 
developed  over  the  unnatural  prominences  upon  which  the 
sufferer  has  been  accustomed  to  walk,  the  adc^tion  of  the  most 
promising  conservative  meastures  are  usually  disappointing, 
and  relief  and  happiness  may  be  obtainable  only  alter  the 
performaiiee  of  Syme's  amputation  through  the  ankle-joint. 

CLUE,  or  Clew  (O.  £ng.  cluwe),  originally  a  ball  of  thread  or 
wod,  the  thread  of  life,  which,  according  to  the  fable,  the  Fates 
spin  for  every  man.  The  ordinary  figurative  meaning,  a  piece 
of  evidence  leading  to  discovery,  or  a  sign  pointing  to  the  right 
track,  is  derived  from  the  story  of  Theseus,  who  was>  guided 
through  the  labyrinth  by  the  baU  of  thread  held  by  Ariadne. 

CLUENTIUS  HABITUS,  AULUS,  of  Larinum  in  Samnium,  the 
hero  of  a  Roman  cause  cil^bre.  In  74  B.C.  he  accused  his  step- 
father Statins  Albius  Oppianicus  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him; 
had  it  been  successful,  the  property  of  Cluentius  would  have 
fallen  to  his  mother  Sassia.  Oppianicus  and  two  others  were 
condemned,  and  some  years  later  Oppianicus  died  in  exile. 
But  the  vetdict  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  it  was 
known  for  a  fact  that  one  of  the  jurymen  had  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  distribution  amongst  his  colleagues.  The 
result  was  the  degradation  of  Cluentius  himself  and  several 
of  the  jiurymen.  In  66,  Sassia  induced  her  stepson  Oppiatnicus 
to  charge  Cluentius  with  having  caused  the  elder  Oppianicus 
to  be  poisoned  while  in  exile.  On  this  occasion  the  defence  was 
undertaken  by  Cicero  in  the  extant  speech  Pro  Cluerttio,  In  the 
end  Cluentius  was  acquitted.  Cicero  afterwards  boasted  openly 
that  he  had  thrown  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury  <(Quintilian, 
Instil,  ii.  17.  21,  who  quotes  this  speech  more  than  a»y  othter). 
His  efforts  are  chiefly  devoted  to  proving  that  the  cendemnatioii 
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of  the  elder  Oppianicus  was  just  and  in  no  way  the  result  of 
the  jury  having  been  bribed  by  Cluentius;  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  end  Y>f  the  speech  deals  with  the  specific  charge.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  verdict  in  the  former  trial  was  an 
unfair  one;  and  this  opinion  was  most  prejudicial  to  Cluentius. 
But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Chtentiits  had  bribed  the  jury- 
men, this  did  not  prove  that  he  had  poisoned  Oppianicus, 
although  it  supplied  a  sufficient  reason  for  wishing  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  The  speech  delivered  by  Cicero  on  this  occasion 
is  considered  one^of  his  best. 

Editions  of  the  speech  by  W.  Y.  Fausset  (1887),  W.  Ramsay 
(id$3) ;  fee  also  H.  Netdesfaip,  Lectures  and  Essays  (1885). 

CLUMP,  a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  meaning 
a  mass,  lump,  group  or  cluster  of  indefinite  form,  as  a  clump 
of  grass  or  tree&  The  word  is  used  of  a  wooden  and  clumsy 
shoe,  made  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  worn  by  German  peasants, 
and  by  transference  is  applied  to  the  thick  extra  sole  added  to 
heavy  boots  for  rough  wear.  Shoemakers  speak  of  ^*  clumping  " 
a  boot  when  it  is  mended  by  having  a  new  sole  fastened  by  nails 
and  not  sewn  by  hand  to  the  old  sole. 

CLUNES,  a  borough  of  Talbot  coimty,  Victoria,  Australia, 
97^  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  2426-  It  is  the 
centre  of  an  agricultural,  pastoral  and  mining  district,  in  which 
gold  was  fixst  discovered  in  1S51.  It  lies  in  a  healthy  and 
picturesque  situation  at  an  elevation  of  108 1  ft.  An  annual 
agricultural  exhibition  and  large  weekly  cattle  sales  are  held 
in  the  town. 

CLUNT,  or  Clugny,  a  town  of  east  central  France,  in  the 
department  of  Sa^e-et-Loire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Grosne, 
J4  m.  N.W.  of  M&con  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  3 105.  The  interest 
of  the  town  lies  in  its  specimens  of  medieval  architecture,  which 
include,  besides  its  celebrated  abbey,  the  Gothic  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  the  chiurch  of  St  Marcel  with  its  beautiful  Roman-* 
esque  spice,  portions  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  and  a  number 
of  picturesque  houses  belonging  to  the  Romanesque,  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  periods.  The  chief  remains  of  the  abbey  (see 
Abbey)  are  the  ruins  of  the  basilica  of  St  Peter  and  the  abbot's 
palace.  The  church  was  a  Romanesque  building,  completed 
early  ija  the  12  th  century,  and  imtil  the  erection  of  St  Peter 
at  Rome  was  the  largest  ecclesiastical  building  in  Euiope. 
It  was  in  great  part  demolished  tmder  the  First  Empire,  but 
the  south  transept,  a  high  octagonal  tower,  the  chapel  of  Bourbon 
(15th  century),  and  the  ruins  of  the  apse  still  remain.  In  1750 
the  ^bbey  buildings  were  largely  rebuilt  and  now  contain  a 
technical  school.  Part  of  thie  site  of  the  church  is  given  up  to 
the  stabling  of  a  government  stud.  The  abbot's  palace,  which 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  isth  century,  serves  as  h6tel-de-ville, 
library  and  museum.  The  town  h^s  quarries  of  limestone  and 
buUding-stone,  and  manufactures  pottery,  leather  and  paper. 

A  mere  village  at  the  time  when  the  abbey  was  founded  (910), 
Cluny  gradually  increased  in  importance  with  the  development 
of  the  religious  fraternity,  and  in  X090  received  a  communal 
charter  from  the  abbot  St  Hugh.  In  147 1  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Louis  XI.  In  1529  the  abbey  was  given  "  in 
commendam  "  to  the  family  of  Guise,  four  members  of  which 
held  the  office  of  abbot  during  the  next  himdred  years.  The 
town  and  abbey  sufiered  during  the  Wars  of  Religion  of  the 
i6th  century,  and  the  abbey  was  closed  in  1790.  The  residence 
erected  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  the  abbots 
Jean  de  Bourbon  and  Jacques  d'Amboise,  and  known  as  the 
H6tel  de  Quny  (see  House,  Plate  I.,  fig.  6),  is  occupied  by  the 
du  Sommerard  collection;  but  the  College  de  Cluny  founded 
in  1269  by  the  abbot  Yves  de  Vergy,  as  a  theological  school  for 
the  order,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Order  of  Qlunmo  Benedictines. — ^The  Monastery  of  Chmy 
was  founded  in  910  by  William  I.  the  Pious,  count  of  Auvetgne 
and  duke  of  Guienne  (Aquitaine).  The  first  abbot  was  Berno, 
who  had  under  his  rule  two  monasteries  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Before  his  death  in  927  two  or  three  more  came  under  his  control, 
so  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  government  of  a 
little  group  of  five  or  six  houses,  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  or4er  of.  Clunky*    Bemo's  successor  was  Odo;  armed  with 


papal  privileges  he  set  to  work  to  make  Cluny  the  centre  of  a 
revival  and  fefonri  among  the  monasteries  of  France;  he  also 
journeyed  to  Italy,  and  induced  some  of  the  great  Benedictine 
houses,  and  among  them  St  Benedict's  own  monasteries  of 
Subiaco  and  Monte  Caissino,  to  receive  the  reform  and  adopt 
the  Cluny  manner  of  Ufe.  The  process  of  extension,  partly  by 
founding  new  houses,  partly  by  incorporating  old  ones,  went 
on  imder  Odo's  successors,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century  Cluny  had  become  the  centre  and  head  of  a  great 
order  embracing  314  monasteries — the  ntmiber  2000,  sometimes 
given,  is  an  exaggeration — in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  France, 
Italy,  the  Empire,  Lorraine,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Poland, 
and  even  in  the  Holy  Land.  And  the  infiuenee  of  Cluny  extended 
fax  beyond  the  actual  order:  many  monasteries  besides  Monte 
Cassino  and  Subiaco  adopted  its  customs  and  manner  of  life 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  its  sway;  and  of  these,  many 
in  turn  became  the  centres  of  reforms  which  extended  Cluny 
ideas  and  influences  over  still  wider  circles:  Fleuory  and  Hirsau 
may  be  mentioned  as  conspicuous  examples.  .  The  gmdual 
stages  in  the  growth  of  the  Clxmy  sphere  of  influence  is  exhibited 
in  a  map  [VI.  C.jin  Heussi  and  Mulert's  HandaUas  zfur  Kirchen- 
geschichk,  1905. 

When  we  turn  to  the  inner  life  of:  Chmy,  we  find  that  the 
decrees  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  summed  up  the  Carolingian 
movement  for  reform  (see  Benedichnes),  were  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  observance.  Field  work  and  manual  labour  were 
given  up;  and  in  compensation  the  tendency  initiated  by 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  to  prolong  and  multiply  the  church  services 
far  beyond  the  canonical  office  contemplated  by  St  Benedict, 
was  carried  to  still  greater  extremes,  so  that  the  services  came 
to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  day.  The  lessons  at  the  night  office 
became  so  lengthy  that,  e.^.,  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  read 
through  in  a  week;  and  the  daily  psalmody,  between  canonical 
office  and  extra  devotions,  exceeded  a  hundred  psalms  (see 
Edm.  Bishop,  Origin  of  the  Primer^  Early  English  Text  Soc., 
Original  Series,  No.  ro9). 

.  If  its  influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  monastic  and 
religious  life  and  organization  be  considered,  the  most  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  Cluny  system  was  its  exterhal  polity,  which  con* 
stituted  it  a  veritable  '^  order  "  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
the  first  that  had  existed  since  that  of  Pachomius  (see  Mon- 
asxicisk).  All  the  bouses  that  belonged,  either  by  foundation 
or  incorporation,  to  the  Cluny  system  were  absolutely  subject 
to  Cluny  and  its  abbot,  who  was  ^'  general "  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  general  of  the  Jesmts  or  Dominicans,  the  practically 
absolute  ruler  of  the  whole  system.  The  superiors  of  all  the 
subject  houses  (usually  priors,  not  abbots)  were  his  nominees; 
every  member  of  the  order  was  professed  by  his  permission, 
and  had  to  pass  some  of  the  early  years  of  his  monastic  life 
at  Climy  itself;  the  abbot  of  Cluny  had  entire  (Control  over 
every  one  of  the  monks — some  10,000,  it  is  said;  it  even  came 
about  that  he  had  the  practical  appcnntment  of  his  successor. 
For  a  description  and  criticism  of  the  system,  see  F.  A.  Gasquet, 
Sketch  of  Monastic  ConstiHUional  Historyy  pp.  xxxii-xxxv  (the 
Introduction  to  2nd  ed.  (1895)  of  the  English  trans,  of  the 
Monks  of  the  West) ;  here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  Benedictine  polity  (see  B£Nax>iCTiNES). 

The  greatness  of  Cluny  is  resdly  the  greatness  of  its  early 
abbots.  If  the  short  reign  of  the  unworthy  Pontius  be  excepted, 
Cluny  was  ruled  during  a  period  of  about  250  years  (910-1157) 
by  a  succession  of  seven  great  abbots,  who  combined  those 
high  qualities  of  character,  ability  and  religion  that  were 
necessary  for  so  ammianding  a  position;  they  were  Berno, 
Odo,  Aymard,  Majolus  (Maieul),  Odilo,  Hughj  Peter  the  Vener- 
aUe.  Sprung  from  noble  families  of  the  neighbourhood; 
educated  to  the  highest  levd  of  the  cidture  of  those  times; 
endowed  with  conspicuous  ability  and  prudence  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs;  enjo3dng  the  consideration  and  confidence  of  popes 
and  sovereigns;  employed  again  and  again  as  papial  legates  and 
imperial  ambassadors;  taking  part  in  all  great  movements  of 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  politics;  refusing  the  first  sees  in 
Western  Christendom,  the  Cardinalate^  and  the  papacy  itself: 
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they  ever  remained  true  to  their  state  as  monks,  without  loss 
of  piety  or  religion.  Foiir  of  them,  indeed,  Odo,  Maieul,  Odilo 
and  Hugh,  are  venerated  as  saints. 

In  the  movement  associated  with  the  name  of  Hildebrand 
the  influence  of  Climy  was  thrown  strongly  on  the  side  of  reUgious 
and  ecclesiastical  reform,  as  in  the  suppression  of  simony  and 
the  enforcing  of  clerical  celibacy;  but  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Empire  the  abbots  of  Climy  seem  to  have 
steered  a  middle  course  between  Guelfs  and  Ghibelllnes,  and  to 
have  exercised  a  moderating  influence;  St  Hugh  maintained 
relations  with  Henry  IV.  after  his  ezcommimication,  and 
probably  influenced  him  to  go  to  Canossa.  Hildebrand  himself, 
though  probably  not  a  monk  of  Cluny,  was  a  monk  of  a  Cluniac 
monastery  in  Rome;  his  successor,  Urban  U.,  was  actually 
a  Cluny  monk,  as  was  Paschal  II.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
from  the  middle  of  the  loth  century  until  the  middle  of  the 
1 2th,  Cluny  was  the  chief  centre  of  religious  influence  throughout 
Western  Europe,  and  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  next  to  the  pope, 
the  most  important  and  powerful  ecclesiastic  in  the  Latin 
Church. 

£ver3rthing  at  Cluny  was  on  a  scale  worthy  of  so  great  a 
position.  The  basilica,  begun  1089  and  dedicated  1131,  was, 
until  the  building  of  the  present  St  Peter's,  the  largest  church 
in  Christendom,  and  was  both  in  structure  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  unparalleled  magnificence.  The  monastic  buildings  were 
gigantic. 

During  the  abbacy  of  Peter  the  Venerable  (1122-1157)  it 
became  clear  that,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  a  renewal  of 
the  framework  of  the  life  and  a  revival  of  its  spirit  had  become 
necessary.  Accordingly  he  summoned  a  great  chapter  of  the 
whole  order  whereat  the  priors  and  representatives  of  the 
subject  houses  attended  in  such  nxm[ibers  that,  along  with  the 
Cluny  commimity,  the  assembly  consisted  of  1200  monks. 
This  chapter  drew  up  the  76  statutes  associated  with  Peter's 
name,  regulating  the  whole  range  of  claustral  life,  and  solenmly 
promulgated  as  binding  on  the  whole  Climiac  obedience.  But 
these  measures  did  not  succeed  in  saving  Climy  from  a  rapid 
decline  that  set  in  immediately  after  Peter's  death.  The 
monarchical  status  of  the  abbot  was  gradually  curtailed  by 
the  holding  of  general  chapters  at  fixed  periods  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  definitors,  elected  by  the  chapter,  as  a  per- 
manent council  for  the  abbot.  Owing  to  these  restrictions  and 
still  more  to  the  fact  that  the  later  abbots  were  not  of  the  same 
calibre  as  the  early  ones,  their  power  and  influence  waned,  imtil 
in  1528  (if  not  in  1456)  the  abbey  fell  into  '*  commendam." 
The  rise  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  mendicant  orders  were 
contributory  causes,  and  also  the  difliculties  experienced  in 
keeping  houses  in  other  countries  subject  to  a  French  sux>eTior. 
And  so  the  great  system  gradually  became  a  mere  congregation 
of  French  houses.  Of  the  commendatory  abbots  the  most 
remarkable  were  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  who  both 
initiated  attempts  to  introduce  reforms  into  the  Cluny  congrega- 
tion, the  former  tr3ring  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  reformed 
congregation  of  St  Maur,  but  without  effect.  Mart^ne  tells 
us  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  iSth  century  in  the  monastery 
of  Baimie,  one  of  Bemo's  orig^inal  group  of  Cluny  houses — ^indeed 
the  parent  house  of  Climy  itself — ^no  one  was  admitted  as  a 
monk  who  had  not  sixteen  quarterings  in  his  coat  of  arms. 
A  reform  movement  took  root  in  the  Cluny  congregation,  and 
during  the  last  century  of  its  existence  the  monks  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  Reformed  and  the  Unreformed,  living 
according  to  different  laws  and  rules,  with  different  superiors, 
and  sometimes  independent,  and  even  rival,  general  chapters. 
This  most  unhappy  arrangement  hopelessly  impaired  the 
vitality  and  work  of  the  congregation,  which  was  finally  dissolved 
and  suppressed  in  1790,  the  church  being  deliberately  destroyed. 

Cluniac  houses  were  introduced  into  England  under  the 
Conqueror.  The  first  foundation  was  at  Barnstaple;  the  second 
at  Lewes  by  William  de  Warenne,  in  1077,  and  it  counted  as 
one  of  the  **  Five  Daughters  of  Cluny."  Li  quick  succession 
followed  Thetford,  Montacute,  Wenlock,  Bermondsey,  and  in 
Scotland,  Paisley;  a  number  of  lesser  foundations  were  made. 


and  offshoots  from  the  English  houses;  so  that  the  English 
Cluniac  dependencies  in  the  13th  century  amounted  to  40. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  they  transmitted 
to  Cluny  annually  the  sum  of  £2000,  equivalent  to  £60,000  of 
our  money.  Such  a  drain  on  the  country  was  naturally  looked 
on  with  disfavour,  especially  during  the  French  wars;  and  so 
it  came  about  that  as  ''  alien  priories  "  they  were  frequently 
sequestered  by  the  crown.  As  the  conununities  came  to  be 
composed  more  and  more  of  English  subjects,  they  tended  to 
grow  impatient  of  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  house,  and  began 
to  petition  parliament  to  be  naturaUzed  and  to  become  denizen. 
In  1351  Lewes  was  actually  naturalized,  but  a  century  later 
the  prior  of  Lewes  appears  still  as  the  abbot  of  Quny's  vicar 
in  England.  Though  the  bonds  with  Cluny  seem  to  have  been 
much  relaxed  if  not  wholly  broken,  the  Cluniac  houses  continued 
as  a  separate  group  up  to  the  dissolution,  never  taking  part  in 
the  chapters  of  the  English  Benedictines.  At  the  end  there 
were  eight  greater  and  nearly  thirty  lesser  Cluniac  houses:  for 
list  see  Table  in  F.  A.  Gasquet's  English  Monastic  Life;  and 
Catholic  Dictionary,  art.  "  Cluny." 

The  history  of  Quny  up  to  the  death  of  Peter  the  Venerable  may 

be  extracted  out  of  Mabillon's  Annates  by  means  of  the  Index;  the 
story  is  told  in  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres  reltgieux  (1792),  v,  cc.  18, 19. 
Abndged  accounts,  with  references  to  the  most  recent  literature, 
may  t^  found  in  Max  Heimbucher,  Orden  und Kongregationen  Ci9g6), 
i.  §  30;  Herzog-Hauck,  RealencyUopddie  (ed.  3),  art.  ''  Cluni " 
(Grutzmacher) ;  and  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchenlexikon  (ed.  2),  art. 
"  Clugny  "  (Hefele).  The  best  modem  monograph  is  by  E.  Sackur, 
Die  Cluniacenser  (1801-1804).  In  English  a  eood  account  is  given 
in  Maitland,  Dark  Ages,  f§  xviii.-xxvr;  the  Introduction  to  G.  F. 
Duckett's  Charters  and  Records  of  Cltmi  (1890)  contains,  besides 
general  information,  a  description  of  the  church  and  the  buildings, 
and  a  list  of  the  chief  Cluniac  houses  in  all  countries.  The  stoi^  of 
the  English  houses  is  briefly  sketched  in  the  second  chapter  of  F.  A. 
Gasquet's  Henry  VIII.  and  the  EngHsh  Monasteries  (the  larger  ed., 
1886).  (E.  C.  B.) 

CLUSERBT,  OUSTAVB  PAUL  (1823-1900),  French  soldier 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
garde  mobile  during  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  took  part  in 
several  expeditions  in  Algeria,  joined  Garibaildi's  volunteers 
in  i860,  and  in  1861  resigned  his  commission  to  take  part  in 
the  Civil  War  in  America.  He  served  under  Fr€mont  and 
McClellan,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  Then,  joining  a 
band  of  Irish  adventurers,  he  went  secretly  to  Ireland,  and 
participated  in  the  Fenian  insurrection  (1866-67).  He  escaped 
arrest  on  the  collapse  of  the  movement,  but  was  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence.  On  his  return  to  France  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  Socialist,  opposed  militarism,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Association  intemationale  des  trapailteurs,  a  cosmopolitan 
Socialist  organization,  known  as  the  "  Internationale."  On  the 
proclamation  of  the  Third  Republic  in  1871  he  set  to  work  to 
organize  the  social  revolution,  first  at  Lyons  and  afterwards  at 
Marseilles.  His  energy,  his  oratorical  gifts,  and  his  military 
experience  gave  him  great  influence  among  the  working  classes. 
On  the  news  of  the  conunumst  rising  of  the  i8th  of  March  1871 
he  hastened  to  Paris,  and  on  the  i6th  of  April  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  commune.  Disagreements  with  the  other  com- 
munist leaders  led  to  his  arrest  on  the  ist  of  May,  on  a  false 
charge  of  betraying  the  cause.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Versailles  troops  restored  him  to 
liberty,  and  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from  France.  He  did  not 
return  to  the  country  till  1 884.  In  1 888  and  1889  he  was  returned 
as  a  deputy  to  the  chamber  by  Toulon.  He  died  in  1900. 
Cluseret  published  his  Mimoires  (of  the  Commune)  at  Paris 
in  1887-1888. 

CLUSIUM  (mod.  Chiusi,  q,v.),  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  (China).  It  was  according 
to  Roman  tradition  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Etruria  and  indeed 
of  all  Italy,  and,  if  Camars  (the  original  name  of  the  town, 
according  to  Livy)  is  rightly  connected  with  the  Camertes 
Umbri,  its  foundation  would  go  back  to  pre-Etruscan  times. 
It  first  appears  in  Roman  history  at  the  end  of  the  7  th  century 
B.C.,  when  it  joined  the  other  Etruscan  towns  against  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  it  placed  itself. 
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under  its  king  Lars  Porsena,  at  the  head  of  the  attempt  to' 
re-establish  the  Tarquins  in  Rome.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Gauls  in  391  B.C.,  on  the  other  hand,  Ciusitmi  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome;  indeed,  it  was  the  action  of  the 
Roman  envoys  who  had  come  to  intercede  for  the  peoi^e  of 
Clusium  with  the  Gauls,  and  then,  contrary  to  international  law, 
took  part  in  the  battle  which  followed,  which  determined  the 
Gauls  to  march  on  Rome.  Near  Clusium  too,  according  to  Livy 
(according  to  Polybius  ii.  19.  5,  kv  rS  Kafiepricjp  x^P^y  ^'^^  i^^ 
Umbria  near  Camerinum),  a  battle  occurred  in  296  b.c.  between 
the  Gauls  and  Samnites  combined,  and  the  Romans;  a  little 
later  the  united  forces  of  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans.  The  precise  period  at  which  Clusium  came  under 
Roman  supremacy  is,  however,  uncertain,  though  this  must 
have  happened  before  225  B.C.,  when  the  Gauls  advanced  as  far 
as  Clusium.  In  205  B.C.  in  the  Second  Punic  War  we  hear  that 
they  promised  ship  timber  and  corn  to  Scipio.  The  Via  Cassia, 
constructed  after  187  B.C.,  passed  just  below  the  town.  In  the 
first  civil  war,  Papirius  Carbo  took  up  his  position  here,  and 
two  battles  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sulla  appears  to 
have  increased  the  number  of  colonists,  and  a  statue  was  certainly 
erected  in  his  honour  here.  In  imperial  times  we  hear  little 
of  it,  though  its  grain  and  grapes  were  famous.  Christianity 
found  its  way  into  Qusium  as  early  as  the  3rd  century,  and  the 
tombstone  of  a  bishop  of  a.d.  322  exists.  In  aj).  540  it  is  named 
as  a  strong  place  to  which  Vitiges  sent  a  garrison  of  a  thousand 
men. 

Of  pre-Roman  or  Roman  buildings  in  the  town  itself  there 
are  few  remains,  except  for  some  fragments  of  the  Etruscan 
town  walls  composed  of  rather  small  rectangular  blocks  of 
travertine,  built  into  the  medieval  fortifications.  Under  it, 
however)  extends  an  elaborate  system  of  rock-^nit  passages, 
probably  drains.  The  chief  interest  of  the  place  lies  in  its 
extensive  necropolis,  which  surroimds  the  city  on  all  sides. 
The  earliest  tombs  {tombe  a  paszo,  shaft  tombs)  are  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  Greek  importation.  Of  tombe  a  fosso  there 
are  none,  and  the  next  stage  is  marked  by  the  so-called  tombe 
a  ziro,  in  which  the  cinerary  urn  (often  with  a  human  head) 
is  placed  in  a  large  clay  jar  {ziro,  Lat.  dolum).  These  belong 
to  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  are  foUowed  by  the  tambe  a  camera, 
in  which  the  tomb  is  a  chamber  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  which 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C. 
From  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  came  the  famous  Francis 
vase;  another  is  the  tomb  of  Poggio  Renzo,  or  della  Scimmia 
(the  monkey),  with  several  chambers  decorated  with  archaic 
paintings.  The  most  remarkable  group  of  tombs  is,  however, 
that  of  Poggio  Gaiella,  3  m.  to  the  N.,  where  the  lull  is  honey- 
combed with  chambers  in  three  storeys  (now,  however,  much 
ruined  and  inaccessible),  partly  connected  by  a  system  of 
passages,  and  supported  at  the  base  by  a  stone  wall  which  forms 
a  circle  and  not  a  square — a  fact  which  renders  impossible 
its  identification  with  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  the  description  of 
which  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat,  xxxvi.  91)  has  copied  from  Varro. 
Other  noteworthy  tombs  are  those  of  the  Granduca,  with  a 
single  subterranean  chamber  carefully  constructed  in  travertine, 
and  containing  eight  sarcophagi  of  the  same  material;  of 
Vigna  Grande,  very  similar  to  this;  of  CoUe  Casucdni  (the 
ancient  stone  door  of  which  is  stUl  in  working  order),  with  two 
chambers,  containing  paintings  representing  funeral  rites; 
of  Poggio  Moro  and  Valdacqua,  in  the  former  of  which  the 
paintingsarealmost  destroyed,  while  the  latter  is  now  inaccessible. 

A  conception  of  the  size  of  the  whole  necropolis  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  nearly  three  thousand  Etruscan 
inscriptions  have  come  to  light  from  Clusium  and  its  district 
alone,  while  the  part  of  Etruria  north  of  it  as  far  as  the  Amo 
has  produced  barely  five  hundred.  Among  the  later  tombs 
bilingual  inscriptions  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  both  Etruscan 
and  Latin  inscriptions  are  often  found  in  the  same  cemeteries, 
showing  that  the  use  of  the  Etruscan  language  only  died  out 
gradually.  A  large  number  of  the  inscriptions  are  painted 
upon  the  tiles  which  closed  the  niches  containing  the  cinerary 
urns.    The  urns  themselves  are  small,  often  of  terra-cotta, 


originally  painted,  though  the  majority  of  them  hav^  lost  their 

colour,  and  rectangular  in  shape.    This  style  of  burial  seems 

peculiar  to  a  district  which  £.  Bormann  (Corp.  Inscr.  IM,  xi., 

Berlin,  1887,  p.  373)  defines  as  a  triangle  formed  by  the  Clanis 

(with  the  laJces  ol  Chiusi  and  Montepulciano,  both  small,  shallow 

and  fever-breeding),  on  the  E.,  the  villages  of  Cetona,  Sarteano, 

Castelluccio  and  Monticchiello  on  the  W.,  and  Montepulciano 

and  Acquaviva  on  the  N.    In  Roman  times  the  territory  of 

Clusium  seems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  Lake  Trasimene. 

The  local  museum  contains  a  valxiable  and  important  collection 

of  objects  from  the  necropolis,  including  some  specially  fine 

buccheroy  sepulchral  urns  of  travertine,  alabaster  and  terra-cotta, 

painted  vases,  stone  cippi  with  reliefs,  &c. 

Two  Christian  catacombs  have  been  found  near  Clusium,  one 

in  the  hill  of  S.  Caterina  near  the  railway  station,  the  inscripti<»is 

of  which  seem  to  go  back  to  the  3rd  century,  another  i  m.  to  the 

£.  in  a  hill  on  which  a  church  and  monastery  of  S.  Mustiola 

stood,  which  goes  back  to  the  4th  century,  including  among  its 

inscriptions  one  bearing  the  date  a.d.  303,  and  the  tombstone 

of  L.  Petronius  Dexter,  bishop  of  Clusium,  who  died  in  a.d.  322. 

The  total  number  of  inscriptions  known  in  Clusium  is  nearly 

3000  Etruscan  (Corp,  Inscr,  EtrusCy  Berlin,  475-3306)  and  500 

Latin  (Corp,  Inscr.  Lai,  xi.  2090-2593).    To  the  W.  and  N.W. 

of  Chiusi — at  Cetona,  Sarteano,  Chiandano  and  Montepulciano — 

Etruscan  cemeteries  have  been  discovered;  the  objects  from 

them  formed,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  X9th  century,  interesting 

local  collections  described  by  Dennis,  which  have  since  mostly 

passed  to  lai^r  museums  oir  been  dispersed. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  uf  £/rttf«a(London,i683),ii;290 
seq. ;  L.  Giometti,  Guida  di  Chiusi  (Poggibonsi,  1904).        (T.  As.) 

GLUWBR  (Cluver,  Cluvier,  Cluverius),  PHILIP  (1580- 
1623),  German  geographer  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Danzig 
in  1580.  After  travelling  in  Germany  and  Poland  (where  he 
learnt  Polish),  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  Leiden,  but  he  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  history  and  geography,  which  were 
then  taught  there  by  Joseph  Scaliger.  After  campaigning  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  suffering  imprisonment,  and  traveUing 
in  England,  Scotland  and  France,  he  finally  settled  in  Holland, 
"where  (after  161 6)  he  received  a  regular  pension  from  Leiden 
Academy.  In  1611  he  began  to  publish  his  works.  He  died  at 
Leiden  in  1623.  His  principal  writings  are:  Germania  AtUiqua 
(1616),  Sieiliae  Antiquae  libri  duo,  Sardinia  et  Corsica  Antiqua 
(16x9),  and  the  posthumous  Italia  Antiqua  (1624)  and  IfUra- 
ducHo  in  Universam  Geographiam  (1629). 

CLTDE,  COUN  CAMPBELL,  Baron  (i79i^-£863),  British 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  20th  of  October  1792.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Glasgow  high  schocd,  and  when 
only  sixteen  years  of  age  obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  9th  foot, 
through  the  influence  of  Colonel  Campbell,  his  maternal  uncle. 
The  youthful  officer  had  an  early  opportimity  of  engaging  in 
active  service.  He  fought  under  Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley  at  Vimiera, 
took  part  in  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  He  shared  in  all  the  fighting  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns,  and  was  severely  wounded  while  leading 
a  storming-party  at  the  attack  on  San  Sebastian.  He  was  again 
wounded  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  compelled  to  return 
to  England,  when  his  conspicuous  gallantry  was  rewarded  by 
promotion  without  purchase.  Campbell  held  a  command  in  the 
American  expedition  of  18 14;  and  after  the  peace  of  the  fdlowing 
year  he  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  theoretical  branches 
of  his  profession.  In  1823  he  quelled  the  negro  insurrection 
in  Demerara,  and  two  years  later  obtained  his  majority  by 
purchase.  In  1832  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  98th 
foot,  and  with  that  regiment  rendered  distinguished  service 
in  the  Chinese  War  of  1842.  Campbell  was  next  employed  in 
the  Sikh  War  of  1848-49,  under  Lord  Gough.  At  Chillian walla, 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  at  the  decisive  victory  of  Gujrat, 
his  skill  and  valour  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
British  arms;  and  his  "  steady  coolness  and  military  precision  " 
were  highly  praised  in  official  despatches.  He  was  made  a 
K.C.B.  in  1849,  and  specially  named  in  the  thanks  of  parliament. 

After  rendering  important  services  in  India  Sir  Colin  Campbdl 
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returned  home  in  1855.    Next  year  the  Crimean  War  broke  out, 

and  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Highland  brigade,  which 

formed  part  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge's  division.    The  brigade 

and  its  leader  distinguished  themselves  very  greatly  at  the  Alma; 

and  with  his  *'  thin  red  line  "  of  Highlanders  he  repulsed  the 

Russian  attack  on  Balaklava.    At  the  close  of  the  war  Sir  Colin 

was  promoted  to  be  knight  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  and  elected 

honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford.    His  military  services,  however, 

had  as  yet  met  with  tardy  recognition;  but,  when  the  crisis 

came,  his  true  worth  was  appreciated.    The  outbreak  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.)  called  for  a  general  of  tried  experience; 

and  on  the  nth  of  July  1857  the  command  was  offered  to  him 

by  Lord  Palmerston.    On  being  asked  when  he  would  be  ready 

to  set  out,  the  veteran  replied,  "  Within  twenty-four  hours." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word;  he  left  England  the  next  evening, 

and  reached  Calcutta  on  the  13th  of  August.    After  spending 

upwards  of  two  months  in  the  capital  to  organize  his  resources, 

he  started  for  the  front  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  on  the  17th  of 

November  relieved  Lucknow  for  the  second  time.    Sir  Colin, 

however,  considered  Lucknow  a  false  position,  and  once  more 

abandoned  it  to  the  rebels,  retaking  it  in  March  1858.    He 

continued  in  charge  of  the  operations  in  Oudh  until  the  embers 

of  the  revolt  had  died  away.    For  these  services  he  was  raised 

to  the  |>eerage,  in   1858,  as  Lord  Clyde;  and,  returning  to 

England  in  the  next  year,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses 

of  Parliament  and  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year.    He  died  on  the 

14th  of  August  1863. 

Though  not  a  great  general,  and  lacking  in  the  dash  which 

won  England  so  many  victories  in  India,  Lord  Clyde  was  at 

once  a  brave  soldier  and  a  careful  and  prudent  leader.    The 

soldiers  whom  he  led  were  devotedly  attached  to  him;  and  his 

courteous  demeanoiir  and  manly  independence  of  character 

won  him  unvarying  respect. 

See  Sir  Owen  Tudor  Burne,  Gyde  and  Stratknaim  ("  Rulers  of 
India  "  series,  1891);  and  L.  Shadwell,  Life  of  Colin  Campbellt  Lord 
Oyde  (1881). 

CLYDE  (Welsh,  Clwyd,  "  far  heard,"  '^  strong,"  the  Glotia 
of  Tacitus),  the  principal  river  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  the  estuary  which  forms  the  largest  and  finest 
firth  on  the  west  coast. 

I.  The  River, — Daer  Water,  rising  in  Gana  Hill  (2190  ft.) 
on  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire  and  Dtmifriesshire,  after  a  course 
of  loi  m.y  and  Potrail  Water,  rising  3  m.  farther  W.  in  the  same 
hilly  country  (1928  ft.),  after  running  N.N.E.  for  7  m.,  unite 
3^  m.  S.  of  Elvanfoot  to  form  the  Clyde,  of  which  they  are  the 
principal  headstreams,  though  many  mountain  bums  in  these 
upland  regions  are  also  contributory.  The  old  rhyme  that 
"  Annan,  Tweed  and  Clyde  rise  a'  out  o'  ae  hillside  "  is  not  true, 
for  Little  Clyde  Bum  here  referred  to,  rising  in  Clyde  Law 
(2 1 90  ft. ),  is  only  an  affluent  and  not  a  parent  stream.  From  the 
jimction  of  the  Daer  and  Potrail  the  river  pursues  a  direction 
mainly  northwards  for  several  miles,  winding  eastwards  around 
Tinto  Hill,  somewhat  north-westerly  to  near  Carstairs,  where 
it  follows  a  serpentine  course  westwards  and  then  southwards. 
From  Harperfield,  a  point  about  4  m.  above  Lanark,  it  assumes 
a  north-westerly  direction,  which,  roughly,  it  maintains  for  the 
rest  of  its  course  as  a  river,  which  is  generally  held  to  end  at 
Dumbarton,  where  it  merges  in  the  Firth.  Its  principal  tribu- 
taries on  the  right  are  the  Medwin  (z6  m.  long),  entering  near 
Carnwath,  the  Mouse  (15  m.),  joining  it  at  Lanark,  the  South 
Calder  (16  m.)  above  Bothwell,  the  North  Calder  (12  m.)  below 
Uddingston,  the  Kelvin  (21  m.)  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Leven  (7  m.) 
at  Dumbarton.  The  chief  left-hand  affluents  are  the  Elvan 
(8  m.),  entering  at  Elvanfoot,  the  Duneaton  (19  m.),  joining  a 
few  miles  above  Roberton,  the  Garf  (6J  m.)  below  Lamington, 
the  Douglas  (20  m.)  above  Bonnington,  the  Nethan  (12  m.) 
at  Crossford,  the  Avon  (28  m.)  at  Hamilton,  the  Rotten  Calder 
(10  m.)  near  Newton,  and  the  Cart  (i  m.),  formed  by  the  jimction 
of  the  Black  Cart  (9  m.)  and  the  White  Cart  (19  m.),  below 
Renfrew. 

The  total  length  of  the  Clyde  from  the  head  of  the  Daer  to 
Dumbarton  is  xo6  m.,  and  it  drains  an  area  estimated  at  1481 


sq.  m.  It  is  thus  the  third  longest  river  in  Scotland  (being 
exceeded  by  the  Spey  and  Tay),  but  in  respect  of  the  industries 
on  its  lower  banks,  and  its  sea-borne  conunerce,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  rivers  in  the  world.  Near  Lanark  it  is  broken 
by  the  celebrated  Falls,  four  in  number,  which  are  all  found 
within  a  distance  of  3f  m.  Bonnington  Linn,  the  most  graceful, 
2  m.  above  Lanark,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  mass  of  tree- 
clad  rocks  in  mid-stream,  and  has  a  height  of  30  ft.  From  this 
spot  the  river  rims  for  half  a  mile  through  a  rugged,  red  sand- 
stone gorge  till  it  reaches  Corra  Linn,  the  grandest  of  the  Falls, 
where  in  three  leaps,  giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  splendid  cascade, 
it  makes  a  descent  of  84  ft.,  which,  however,  it  accomplishes 
during  flood  at  a  single  bound.  Almost  f  m.  below  Corra  Linn, 
Dundaff  Linn  is  reached,  a  fall  of  only  10  ft.  Farther  down, 
1 1  m.  below  Lanark,  at  Stonebyres  Linn,  reproducing  the 
characteristic  features  of  Corra  Linn,  the  rivier  descends  in 
ordinary  water  in  three  leaps,  and  in  flood  in  one  bold  drop  of  80 
ft.  Within  this  space  of  3f  m.  the  river  effects  a  total  fall  of 
230  ft.,  or  6 li  ft.  in  the  mile.  From  Stonebyres  Linn  to  the  sea 
the  fall  is  practically  4  ft.  in  every  mile.  The  chief  villages  and 
towns  on  or  close  to  the  river  between  its  source  and  Glasgow 
are  Crawford,  Lamington,  New  Lanark,  Lanark,  Hamilton, 
BothweU,  Blantyre  and  Uddingston.  At  Bowling  (pop.  1018) — 
the  point  of  transhipment  for  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal — ^the 
river  widens  decidedly,  the  fairway  being  indicated  by  a  stone 
wall  continued  seawards  as  far  as  Dumbarton.  Dunglaas  Point, 
near  Bowling,  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
or  Grim's  Dyke;  and  in  the  grounds  of  Dunglass  Castle,  now  a 
picturesque  fragment,  stands  an  obelisk  to  Henry  Bell  (1767- 
1830),  the  pioneer  of  steam  navigation  in  Europe. 

As  far  down  as  the  f aUs  the  Clyde  remains  a  pure  fishing  stream, 
but  from  the  point  at  which  it  begins  to  receive  the  varied  tribute 
of  industry,  its  water  grows  more  and  more  contaminated,  and 
at  Glasgow  the  work  of  pollution  is  completed.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  z8th  century  the  river  was  yet  fordable  at  the  Broomie- 
law  in  the  heart  of  Glasgow,  but  since  that  period,  by  unexampled 
enterprise  and  imstinted  expenditure  of  money,  the  stream  has 
been  converted  into  a  waterway  de^  enough  to  allow  liners  and 
battleships  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  (see  Glasgow). 

Clydesdale,  as  the  valley  of  the  upper  Clyde  is  called,  begins 
in  the  district  watered  by  headstreams  of  the  river,  the  course 
of  which  in  effect  it  follows  as  far  as  Bothwell,  a  distance  of  50  m. 
It  is  renowned  for  its  breed  of  cart-horses  (specifically  known  as 
Clydesdales),  its  orchards,  fruit  fields  and  market  gardens,  its 
coal  and  iron  mines. 

2.  The  Firth. — From  Dumbarton,  whwre  the  firth  is  commonly 
considered  to  begin,  to  Ailsa  Craig,  where  it  ends,  the  fairway 
measures  64  m.  Its  width  varies  from  i  m.  at  Dumbarton  to 
37  m.  from  Girvan  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  The  depth  varies 
from  a  low-tide  minimum  of  22  ft.  in  the  navigable  channel  at 
Dumbarton  to  nearly  100  fathoms  in  the  Soimd  of  Bute  and  at 
other  points.  The  Cumbraes,  Bute  and  Artanare  the  principal 
islands  in  its  waters.  The  sea  lochs  all  lie  on  the  Highland  shore, 
and  comprise  Gare  Loch,  Loch  Long,  Loch  Goil,  Holy  Loch, 
Loch  Striven,  Loch  Riddon  and  Loch  Fyne,  The  only  rivers 
of  any  importance  feeding  the  Firth  are  the  Ayrshire  streams,  of 
which  the  chief  are  the  Gamock,  Irvine,  Ayr,  Doon  and  Girvan. 
The  tide  ascends  above  Glasgow,  where  its  farther  rise  is  barred 
by  a  weir.  The  head-ports  are  Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
^drossan,  Irvine,  Troon,  Ayr  and  Campbeltown.  In  addition 
to  harbour  lights,  beacons  on  rocks,  and  light-ships,  there  are 
lighthouses  on  Ailsa  Craig,  Sanda,  Davaar,  Pladda,  Holy  Isle, 
and  Little  Cumbrae,  and  at  Turnberry  Point,  Cloch  Point  and 
Toward  Point.  The  health  and  holiday  resorts  on  the  lochs,! 
islands  and  mainland  coast  are  numerous. 

CLYDEBANK,  a  police  burgh  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  6  m.  from  Glasgow.  Pop.  (1891) 
10,014;  (1901)  21,591.  There  are  stations  at  Yoker,  Clydebank, 
Kilbowie  and  Dalmuir,  all  comprised  within  the  burgh  since 
1886,  served  by  both  the  North  British  and  the  Caledonian 
railways.  In  1875  the  district  was  almost  purely  rural,  but  since 
that  date  flourishing  industries  have  been  planted  in  the  different 
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parts.  At  Clydebaak  are  laige  shipbuilding  yards  and  engineer- 
ing works;  at  Yoker  there  is  some  shipbuilding  and  a  distillery; 
at  Kilbowie  the  Singer  Manulacturing  Company  have  an  immense 
factory,  covering  nearly  50  acres  and  giving  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  operatives;  at  Dalmuir  are  the  building 
and  repairing  yards  of  the  Clyde  Navigation  Trust.  The  import- 
ant Rothesay  Dock,  under  this  trust,  was  opened  by  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Wales  in  April  1907.  The  municipality  owns 
a  fine  town  hall  and  buildings.  Part  of  the  parish  extends 
across  the  Clyde  into  the  shire  of  Renfrew. 

CNIDUS  (mod.  Tekir),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula  that  forms  the 
southern  side  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus  or  Gulf  of  Cos.  It  was 
built  i>artly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  on  the  Island  of  Triopion 
or  Cape  Krio,  which  anciently  commimicated  with  the  continent 
by  a  causeway  and  bridge,  and  now  by  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus. 
By  means  of  the  causeway  the  channel  between  island  and 
mainland  was  formed  into  two  harbours,  of  which  the  larger, 
or  southern,  now  known  as  Port  Freano,  was  further  enclosed 
by  two  strongly-built  moles  that  are  still  in  good  part  entire. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  city  was  little  less  than  a  mile,  and  the 
whole  intramural  area  is  still  thickly  strewn  with  architectiural 
remains.  The  walls,  both  insular  and  continental,  can  be  traced 
throughout  their  whole  circuit;  and  in  many  places,  especially 
round  the  acropolis,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  city,  they  are 
remarkably  perfect.  Our  knowledge  of  the  site  is  largely  due 
to  the  mission  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  in  181 2,  and  the  excava- 
tions executed  by  C.  T.  Newton  in  185  7-1858;  but  of  recent 
years  it  has  become  a  frequent  calling  station  of  touring  steamers, 
which  can  still  lie  safely  in  the  southern  harbour.  The  agora, 
the  theatre,  an  odeum,  a  temple  of  Dionysus,  a  temple  of  the 
Muses,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  and  a  great  number  of  minor 
buildings  have  been  identified,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  city 
has  been  very  clearly  made  out.  The  most  famous  statue  by 
the  elder  Praxiteles,  the  Aphrodite,  was  made  for  Cnidus.  It 
has  perished,  but  late  copies  exist,  of  which  the  most  faithful 
is  in  the  Vatican  gallery.  In  a  temple-enclosure  C.  T.  Newton 
discovered  a  fine  seated  statue  <^  Demeter,  which  now  adonis 
the  British  Museum;  and  about  3  m.  south-east  of  the  city  he 
came  mpon  the  ruins  of  a  splendid  tomb,  and  a  odlossal  figure 
of  a  lion  carved  out  of  one  block  of  Pentelic  nmrble,  10  ft  in 
length  and  6  in  height,  which  has  been  supposed  to  commemorate 
the  great  naval  victory  of  Con<HX  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
394  B.C.  Among  the  minor  antiquities  obtained  from  the  <  city 
itself,  or  the  great  necropolis  to  the  east,  perhaps  the  tnost 
interesting  are  the  leaden  mrLb&rym^  or  imprecationary  tablets, 
found  in  the  temple  of  Demeter,  and  copied  in  facsimile  in  the 
appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Newton's  work.  Peasants 
still  find  numerous  antiquities,  and  the  site  would  certainly 
repay  more  thorough  excavation. 

Cnidus  was  a  city  of  high  antiquity  and  probably  of  Lacedae- 
monian colonizatiouw  Along  with  Halicarnassus  and  Cos,  and 
the  Rhodian  cities  of  Lindus,  Camirus  and  lalysus  it  formed 
the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which  held  its  confederate  assemblies 
on  the  Triopian  headland,  and  there  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  ApoUo,  Poseidon  and  the  nymphs.  The  city  was  at  first 
governed  by  an  oligarchic  senate,  coimposed  of  sixty  members, 
known  as  d/xm^/iof^es,  and  presided  over  by  a  magistrate  called 
an  dperr^p;  but,  though  it  is  proved  by  inscriptions  that  the 
old  names  continued  to  a  very  late  period,  the  constitution 
underwent  a  popular  transformation.  The  situation  of  the  city 
was  favourable  for  commerce,  and  the  Cnidians  acquired  consider- 
able wealth,  and  were  able  to  colonize  the  island  of  Lipara,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Corcyra  Nigra  in  the  Adriatic.  They  ulti- 
mately submitted  to  Cyrus,  and  from  the  battle  of  Eurymedon 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  were  subject 
to  Athens.  In  394  B.C.  Conon  fought  off  the  port  the  battle 
which  destroyed  Spartan  hegemony.  The  Romans  easily 
obtained  their  allegiance,  and  rewarded  them  for  help  given 
against  Antiochus  by  leaving  them  the  freedom  of  their  city. 
During  the  Byzantine  period  there  .must  still  have  been  a  con- 
siderable population;  for  the  ruins  contain  a  large  number  of 


buiMings   belonging  to  the  Byzantine  style,  and   Christian 

sepulchres  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood.    Eudoxus,  the 

astronomer,  Ctesias,  the  writer  on  Persian  history,  and  Sostratus, 

the  builder  of  the  celebrated  Pharos  at  Alexandria,  are  the  most 

remarkable  of  the  Cnidians  mentioned  in  history. 

See  C.  T.  Newton  and  R.  P.  Pullen,  HisL  of  Discoveries  ai  Halicar- 
nassus, Cnidus,  Sec.  (1863}. 

CNOSSUS,  Knossos,  or  Gnossus,  an  ancient  city  of  Crete, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Caeratus,  a  small  stream  which  falls  into 
the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  The  city  was  situated 
about  3  m.  frqm  the  coast,  and,  according  to  the  old  traditions, 
was  f  oimded  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete*  The  locality  was  associated 
with  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  legends  of  Greek  mythology, 
particularly  with  those  which  related  to  Jupiter,  who  was  said 
to  have  been  born,  to  have  been  married,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  vicinity.  Cnossus  was  also  assigned  as  the  site 
of  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  Minotaur  was  confined.  The 
truth  behind  these  legends  has  been  revealed  in  recent  years  by 
the  excavations  of  Dr  Evans.  As  the  historical  city  was  peopled 
by  Dorians,  the  manners,  customs  and  political  institutions 
of  its  inhabitants  were  all  DoriaiL  Along  with  Gortyna  and 
Cydonia,  it  held  for  many  years  the  supremacy  over  the  whole 
of  Crete;  and  it  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  wars 
which  from  time  to  time  desolated  the  islanoL  When  the  rest 
of  Crete  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  Cnossus  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  became  a  Roman  colony.  Aenesidemus,  the 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  Chersiphron,  the  architect  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  were  natives  of  Cnossus. 

The  Site. — ^As  the  excavations  at  Cnossus  are  discussed  at 
length  in  the  article  Crete,  it  must  suj£ce  here  briefly  to  enumer- 
ate the  more  important.  The  chief  building  is  the  Great  Palace, 
the  so-called  ''  House  of  Minos,''  the  excavatton  of  which  by 
Arthur  Evans  dates  from  1900:  a  niunber  of  rooms  lying  round 
the  central  paved  court,  oriented  north  and  south,  have  been 
identified,  among  them  being  the  throne-room  with  some  well- 
preserved  wall  paintings  and  a  small  bathroom  attached,  in  the 
north-west  quarter  a  larger  bathroom  and  a  shrine,  and  residential 
chambers  in  the  south  and  east.  The  latter  part  of  the  palace 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  private  rooms  and  halls,  and  is 
especially  remarkable  fen*  its  skilful  drfunage  and  water-supply 
systems. 

In  1907  excavations  on  the  south  side  of  the  palace  showed 
that  the  plan  was  still  incomplete,  and  a  southern  cryptoporticus, 
and  outside  it  a  large  south-west  building,  probably  an  official 
residence,  were  discovered.  Of  special  interest  was  a  huge 
circular  cavity  imder  the  southern  porch  into  which  the  sul>- 
structures  of  the  palace  had  been  sunk.  This  cavity  was  filled 
with  rubbish,  sherds,  &c.,  the  latest  of  which  was  found  to 
date  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Minoan  age,  and 
the  lat^r  work  of  1908  only  proved  (by  means  of  a  small  shaft 
sunk  through  the  debris)  that  the  rock  floor  was  52  ft.  below 
the  surface.  The  first  attempt  to  reach  the  floor  "by  a  cutting 
in  the  hill^side  proved  abortive,  but  the  operations  of  19 10  led  to 
a  successful  result.  The  cavity  proved  to  be  a  great  reservoir 
approached  by  a  rock-cut  staircase  and  of  Early  Minoan  date. 

In  1 904- 1 905  a  paved  way  running  due  west  Irom  the  middle 
of  the  palace  was  excavated,  and  found  to  lead  to  another  build- 
ing described  as  the  "  Little  Palace "  largely  buried  imder  an 
olive  grove.  The  first  excavations  showed  that  tlus  building 
was  on  the  same  general  plan  and  belonged  to  the  same  period 
as  the  ''  House  of  Minos,"  though  somewhat  later  in  actual  date 
(17  th  century  b.c.).  Large  halls^  which  had  subsequently  been 
broken  up  into  smafler  apartments,  were  found,  and  among  a 
great  number  of  other  artistic  remains  one  seal-impression  of 
special  interest  showing  a  one-masted  ship  carrying  a  thorough- 
bred horse — ^perhaps  jepresenting  the  first  importation  of  horses 
into  Crete.  A  remarkable  shrine  with  fetish  idols  was  also  dis- 
covered. The  sacred  Double-Axe  s3rmbol  is  prominent,  as  in 
the  greater  palace.  By  the  end  of  1910  the  excavation  of  this 
snialler  palace  was  practically  completed.  It  was  found  to  cover 
an  area  of  more  than  9400  ft.  with  a  frontage  of  more  than  130  ft., 
and  had  five  stone  staircases.  One  object  of  special  interest  found 
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in  the  course  of  excavation  is  a  black  steatite  vessel  in  the  form 
of  a  bull's  head.  The  modelling  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the 
one  eye  which  remains  perfect  is  cut  out  of  rock  crystal,  with 
the  pupil  and  iris  marked  by  colours  applied  to  the  lower  face 
of  the  crystal. 

The  work  of  excavation  in  the  palace  has  been  complicated  by 
the  necessity  of  propping  up  walls,  floors  and  staircases.  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  replace  the  original 
wooden  pillars  by  pUlars  of  stone.  Again  in  the  "  Queen's 
Megaron  "  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Great  Palace  it  was  found 
that  the  exposure  of  the  remains  to  the  violent  extremes  of 
Cretan  weather  must  soon  prove  fatal  to  them.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  restore  the  columns  and  part  of  the  wall,  and  to  roof 
over  the  whole  area. 

For  recent  excavations  see  R.  M.  Burrows,  The  Discoveries  in 
Crete  (1907);  A.  Moeso,  The  Palaces  of  Crete  (1907);  Lagrange, 
La  Crete  ancienne  (1908) ;  Dr.  Evans's  reports  in  The  Times,  Oct.  31, 
1905,  July  15,  1907,  Aug.  27,  1908,  and  1909  (Index) ;  D.  Mackenzie, 
Cretan  Palaces, 

COACH  (through  the  Fr.  coche^  originally  from  the  Magyar 
kocsi,  an  adjective  from  the  Hungarian  place  named  Kocs, 
between  Raab  and  Buda,  i.e,  the  sort  of  vehicle  used  there  in 
the  15th  century),  a  large  kind  of  carriage  for  passengers  (see 
Carkiage).  As  a  general  term  it  is  used  (as  in  "  coach-building  ") 
for  all  carriages,  and  also  in  combination  with  qualifying  attributes 
for  particular  forms  (stage-coach,  mail-coach,  mourning-coach, 
hackney-coachv  &c.) ;  but  the  t3rpical  coach  involves  four  wheels, 
springs  and  a  roof.  The  stage-K}oach,  with  seats  outside  and  in, 
was  a  public  conveyance  which  was  known  in  England  from  the 
i6th  century,  and  before  railways  the  stage-coaches  had  regular 
routes  (stages)  all  over  the  country;  through  their  carrying 
the  mails  (from  1784)  the  term  ''  maU-coach  "  arose.  Similar 
vehicles  were  used  in  America  and  on  the  European  continent. 
The  diligence,  though  not  invariably  with  four  horses,  was  the 
Continental  analogue  for  public  conveyance,  with  other  minor 
varieties  such  as  the  Stelhvagen  and  Eilwagen, 

The  driving  of  coaches  with  four  horses  was  a  task  in  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  skill  was  reqidred,^  and  English 
literature  is  full  of  the  difficulties  and  humours  of  '*  the  road  " 
in  old  days.  A  form  of  sport  thus  arose  for  enterprising  members 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  after  the  introduction  of  railways 
made  the  mail-ooach  obsolete  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  old 
sport  of  coaching  for  pleasure  still  survived,  though  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  Four-in-hand  Club  was  started  in  England 
in  1856  and  the  Coaching  Club  in  1870,  as  the  successors  of  the 
old  Bensington  Driving  Club  (1807-1852),  and  Four-Horse 
Club  (1808-1829);  and  in  America  the  New  York  Coaching 
Club  was  founded  in  1S75.  But  coaching  remains  the  sport  of 
the  wealthier  classes,  although  in  various  parts  of  England 
{e.g,  London  to  Brighton,  and  in  the  Lake  district),  in  America, 
and  in  Europe,  public  coaches  still  have  their  regular  times  and 
routes  for  those  who  enjoy  this  form  of  travel.  The  earliest 
railway  vehicles  for  passengers  were  merely  the  road  coaches 
of  the  period  adapted  to  nm  on  rails,  and  the  expression  '^  coach- 
ing trsiffic  "  is  still  used  in  England  to  denote  traffic  carried  in 
passenger  trains. 

Of  coaches  possessing  a  history  the  two  best  known  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  king's  state  coach,  and  that  of  the 
lord  mayor  of  London.  The  latter  is  the  oldest,  having  been 
built,  or  at  least  first  used,  for  the  procession  of  Sir  Charles  Asgil, 
lord  mayor  elect,  in  November  1757.  The  body  of  this  vehicle 
is  not  supported  by  springs,  but  hung  on  leather  straps;  and 
the  whole  structure  is  very  richly  loaded  with  ornamental 
carving,  gilding  and  paint-work.  The  different  panels  and  the 
doors  contain  various  allegorical  groups  of  figures  representing 
suitable  subjects,  and  heraldic  devices  painted  in  a  spirited 
manner.  The  royal  state  coach,  which  is  described  as  "  the 
most  superb  carriage  ever  built,"  was  designed  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  paintings  on  it  were  executed  by  Cipriani,  and 

*  The  idea  of  "  driving  **  was  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  term 
"  coach  "  and  "  coaching  "  to  mean  a  tutor  or  trainer,  for  examin- 
ations or  athletic  contests. 


the  work  was  completed  in  1 761 .  During  the  later  part  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  it  was  hardly  ever  seen,  but  on  the  accession 
of  Eidward  VII.  the  coach  was  once  more  put  in  order  for 
use  on  state  occasions.  The  following  is  an  official  description 
of  this  famous  coach: — 

"  The  whole  of  the  carriage  and  body  is  richly  ornamented  with 
laurel  and  carved  work,  beautifully  gilt.  The  length,  2^  ft. ;  width, 
8  ft.  3  in. ;  height,  12  ft. ;  length  of  pole,  12  ft.  4  in. ;  weight,  4  tons. 
The  carriage  and  body  of  the  coach  is  composed  as  follows  ^--Of  four 
large  tritons,  who  support  the  body  by  tour  braces,  covered  with 
red  morocco  leather,  and  ornamented  with  gilt  buckles,  the  two 
figures  placed  in  front  of  the  carriage  bear  the  driver,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  action  of  drawing  by  cables  extending  round  their 
shoulders,  and  the  cranes  and  sounding  shells  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  monarch  of  the  ocean ;  and  those  at  the  back  cany 
the  imperial  fasces,  topped  with  tridents.  The  driver's  foot-board  is 
a  large  scallop  shell,  ornamented  with  bunches  of  reeds  and  other 
marine  plants.  The  pole  represents  a  bundle  of  lances;  the  splinter 
bar  is  composed  of  a  rich  moulding,  issuing  from  beneath  a  voluted 
shell,  and  each  end  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  dolphin ;  and  the 
wheels  are  imitated  from  those  of  the  ancient  triumphal  chariot.  The 
body  of  the  coach  is  composed  of  eight  palm-trees,  which,  branching 
out  at  the  top,  sustain  the  roof ;  and  four  anp^ular  trees  are  loaded 
with  trophies  allusive  to  the  victories  obtained  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  late  glorious  war,  supported  by  four  lions  heads.  On  the 
centre  of  the  roof  stand  three  boys,  representing  the  genii  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  supporting  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  the  sceptre,  sword  of  state,  and  ensigns 
of  knighthood;  their  bodies  are  adorned  with  festoons  of  laurel, 
which  Tall  from  thence  towards  the  four  corners.  The  paneb  and 
doors  are  painted  with  appropriate  emblematical  de\'ices,  and  the 
linings  are  of  scarlet  velvet  richly  embossed  with  national  emblems." 

See  the  Badminton  Driving,  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort  (1888); 
Rogers's  Manual  of  Driving  (Philadelphia,  1900);  and  "  Nimrod's  " 
Essays  on  the  Road  (1876). 

COAHUILAy  a  northern  frontier  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Texas,  U.S.A.,  E.  by  Nuevo  Le6n,  S.  by  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Zacatecas,  and  W.  by  Durango  and  Chihuahua. 
Area,  63,569  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1895)  237>8i5;  (1900)  296,938. 
Its  surface  is  a  roughly  broken  plateau,  traversed  N.W.  to  S.E. 
by  several  ranges  of  motmtains  and  sloping  gently  toward  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  only  level  tract  of  any  size  in  the  state  is  the 
Bols6n  de  Mapiml,  a  great  depression  on  the  western  side  which 
was  long  considered  barren  and  uninhabitable.  It  is  a  region 
of  lakes  and  morasses,  of  arid  plains  and  high  temperatures, 
but  experiments  with  irrigation  toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  were  highly  successful  and  considerable  tracts  have 
since  been  brought  under  cultivation.  In  general  the  state  is 
insufficiently  watered,  the  rainfall  being  Hght  and  the  rivers 
small.  The  rivers  flow  eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  dry,  and  generally  healthy.  Stock-raising 
was  for  a  time  the  principal  industry,  but  agriculture  has  been 
largely  developed  in  several  localities,  among  the  chief  products 
of  which  are  cotton — Coahuila  is  the  principal  cotton-producing 
state  in  Mexico — ^Indian  com,  wheat,  beans,  sugar  and  grapes. 
The  Parras  district  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  wines  and  brandies.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  state  is  very  great,  and  the  mining  industries,  largely  operated 
with  foreign  capital,  are  important.  The  mineral  products 
include  silver,  lead,  coal,  copper,  and  iron.  The  mining  opera- 
tions are  chiefly  centred  in  the  Sierra  Mojada,  Sierra  Carmen, 
and  in  the  Santa  Rosa  valley.  The  modem  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  state  is  due  to  the  railway  lines  constmcted  across 
it  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  centur>%  and  to  the  invest- 
ment of  foreign  capital  in  local  enterprises.  The  first  Spanish 
settlement  in  the  region  now  called  Coahuila  was  at  Saltillo 
in  1586,  when  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Viscaya. 
Later  it  became  the  province  of  Nueva  Estremadura  under  the 
Spanish  regime,  and  in  1824,  under  the  new  republican  organiza- 
tion, it  became  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  included  Texas  and 
Nuevo  Le6n.  Later  in  the  same  year  Nuevo  Le6n  was  detached, 
but  Texas  remained  a  part  of  the  state  until  1835.  The  capital 
of  the  state  is  Saltillo;  Monclova  was  the  capital  from  1833  to 
1835.  Among  the  more  important  towns  are  Parras  (pop.  6476 
in  1900),  98  m.  W.  by  N,  of  Saltillo  in  a  rich  grape-producing  dis- 
trict, Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  Monclova  (pop.  6684  in  1900),  105 
m.  N.  by  W.  of  Saltillo,  on  the  Mexican  International  railway. 
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COAL  la  its  most  general  sense  the  tenn  **  coal "  includes 
all  varieties  of  carbonaceous  minerals  used  as  fuel,  but  it  is  now 
usual  in  England  to  restrict  it  to  the  particular  varieties  of  such 
minerals  occurring  in  the  older  Carboniferous  formations. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  customary  to  consider  coal 
as  divisible  into  two  great  classes,  depending  upon  differences 
of  colour,  namely,  brawn  coal,  corresponding  to  the  term  'lignite" 
used  in  England  and  France,  and  black  or  stone  coal,  which  is 
equivalent  to  coal  as  understood  in  England.  Stone  coal  is 
also  a  local  English  term,  but  with  a  signification  restricted  to 
the  substance  known  by  mineralogists  as  anthracite.  In  old 
English  writings  the  terms  pit-coal  and  sea-coal  are  commonly 
used.  These  have  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  mineral 
is  obtained,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  transported  to  market. 

The  root  kol  is  common  to  ail  the  Teutonic  nations,  while  in 
French  and  other  Romance  languages  derivatives  of  the  Latin 
carbo  are  used,  e,g.  charbon  de  terre.  In  France  and  Belgium, 
however,  a  peculiar  word,  houUle,  is  generally  used  to  signify 
mineral  coal.  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Walloon  hoie,  corresponding  to  the  medieval  Latin  hullae 
Littr6  suggests  that  it  may  be  related  to  the  Gothic  haurja,  coal. 
Anthracite  is  from  the  Greek  Hvdpa^y  and  the  term  lithanthrax, 
stone  coal,  still  survives,  with  the  same  meaning,  in  the  Italian 
litantrace. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  signification  now  attached 
to  the  word  coal  is  different  from  that  which  formerly  obtained 
when  wood  was  the  only  fuel  in  general  use.  Coal  then  meant 
the  carbonaceous  residue  obtained  in  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood,  or  what  is  known  as  charcoal,  and  the  name  collier  was 
applied  indifferently  to  both  coal-miners  and  charcoal-burners. 

The  spelling  "  cole  '*  was  generally  used  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  when  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
modem  form,  "  coal."  The  plural,  coals,  seems  to  have  been 
used  from  a  very  early  period  to  signify  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  mineral  as  prepared  for  use. 

Coal  is  an  amorphous  substance  of  variable  composition, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  as  strictly  defined  as  a  crystallized  or 
definite  mineral  can.    It  varies  in  colour  from  a  light 


brown  in  the  newest  lignites  to  a  pure  black,  often  with 
'pertUs,  a  bluish  or  yellowish  tint  in  the  more  compact  an- 
thracite of  the  older  formations.  It  is  opaque,  except 
in  exceedingly  thin  slices,  such  as  made  for  microscopic  in- 
vestigation, which  are  imperfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  by  transmitted  light.  The  streak  is  black  in 
anthracite,  but  more  or  less  brown  in  the  softer  varieties.  The 
maximum  hardness  is  from  2-5  to  3  in  anthracite  and  hard 
bituminous  coals,  but  considerably  less  in  lignites,  which  are 
nearly  as  soft  as  rotten  wood.  A  greater  hardness  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  earthy  impurities.  The  densest  anthracite  is  often 
of  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  graphite. 
Bright,  glance  or  pitch  coal  is  another  brilliant  variety,  brittle, 
and  breaking  into  regular  fragments  of  a  black  colour  and  pitchy 
lustre.  Lignite  and  cannel  are  usually  dull  and  earthy,  and  of 
an  irregular  fracture,  the  latter  being  much  tougher  than  the 
black  coal.  Some  lignites  are,  however,  quite  as  brilliant  as 
anthracite;  cannel  and  jet  may  be  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  are 
susceptible  of  taking  a  brilliant  polish.  The  specific  gravity 
is  highest  in  anthracite  and  lowest  in  lignite,  bituminous  coals 
giving  intermediate  values  (see  Table  I.).  As  a  rule,  the  density 
increases  with  the  amount  of  carbon,  but  in  some  instances  a 
very  high  specific  gravity  is  due  to  intermixed  earthy  matters, 
which  are  always  denser  than  even  the  densest  form  of  coal 
substance. 

Coal  is  never  definitely  crystalline,  the  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  structure  being  a  compound  fibrous  grouping  resembling 
that  of  gypsum  or  arragonite,  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  steam 
coals  of  South  Wales,  and  is  locally  known  as  "  cone  in  cone," 
but  no  definite  form  or  arrangement  can  be  made  out  of  the  fibres. 
Usually  it  occurs  in  compact  beds  of  alternating  bright  and  dark 
bands  in  which  impressions  of  leaves,  woody  fibre  and  other 
vegetable  remains  are  commonly  found.  There  is  generally 
a  tendency  in  coals  towards  cleaving  into  cubical  or  prismatic 


blocks,  but  sometimes  the  cohesion  between  the  particles  is  so 
feeble  that  the  mass  breaks  up  into  dust  when  struck.  These 
peculiarities  of  structure  may  vary  very  considerably  within 
small  areas;  and  the  position  of  the  divisional  planes  or  cleats 
with  reference  to  the  mass,  and  the  proportion  of  small  coal 
or  slack  to  the  larger  fragments  when  the  coal  is  broken  up  by 
cutting-tools,  are  points  of  great  importance  in  the  working  of 
coal  on  a  large  scale. 

The  divisional  planes  often  contain  small  films  of  other 
minerals,  the  commonest  being  calcite,  gypsum  and  iron  pyrites, 
but  in  some  cases  zeolitic  minerals  and  galena  have  been  observed. 
Salt,  in  the  form  of  brine,  is  sometimes  present  in  coal.  Hydro- 
carbons, such  as  petroleum,  bitumen,  paraffin,  &c.,  sire  also 
found  occasionally  in  coal,  but  more  generally  in  the  associated 
sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  formation 
Gases,  consisting  principally  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  or 
marsh  gas,  are  often  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  coal,  in  a 
dissolved  or  occluded  state,  and  the  evolution  of  these  upon 
exposure  to  the  air,  especially  when  a  sudden  diminution  of 
atmospheric  pressure  takes  place,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
formidable  dangers  that  the  coal  miner  has  to  encounter. 

The  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal  may  be  con- 
sidered from  various  points  of  view,  such  as  their  chemical 
composition,  their  behaviour  when  subjected  to  heat  ^^  ^^ 
or  when  burnt,  and  their  geological  position  and  SHI*^^ 
origin.  They  all  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  forming  the  carbonaceous  or  combustible  portion, 
and  some  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  which  remains  after 
combustion  as  a  residue  or  "  ash."  As  the  amount  of  ash 
varies  very  considerably  in  different  coals,  and  stands  in  no  rela- 
tion to  the  proportion  of  the  other  constituents,  it  is  necessary  in 
forming  a  chemical  classification  to  compute  the  results  of 
analysis  after  deduction  of  the  ash  and  hygroscopic  water. 
Examples  of  analyses  treated  in  this  manner  are  furnished  in  the 
last  column  of  Table  I.,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  pure  carbon  is  furnished  by 
anthracite,  which  contains  above  90%.  This  class  of  ^Sr""" 
coal  bums  with  a  very  small  amount  of  flame,  produc- 
ing intense  local  heat  and  no  smoke.  It  is  especially  used  for 
drying  hops  and  malt,  and  in  blast  furnaces  where  a  high  tempera- 
ture is  required,  but  it  is  not  suited  for  reverberatory  fumaces. 

The  most  important  class  of  coals  is  that  generally  known 
as  bituminous,  from  their  property  of  softening  or  undergoing  an 
apparent  fusion  when  heated  to  a  temperature  far 
below  that  at  which  actual  combustion  takes  place,  auscoail. 
This  term  is  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  the  occurrence,  since,  although  the  softening  takes  place  at  a 
low  temperature,  still  it  marks  the  point  at  which  destructive 
distillation  commences,  and  hydrocarbons  both  of  a  solid  and 
gaseous  character  are  formed.  That  nothing  analogous  to 
bitumen  exists  in  coals  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
solvents  for  bituminous  substances,  such  as  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  benzol,  have  no  effect  upon  them,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  they  contained  bitumen  soluble  in  these  re-agents. 
The  term  is,  however,  a  convenient  one,  and  one  whose  use 
is  almost  a  necessity,  from  its  having  an  almost  imiversal 
currency  among  coaJ  miners.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in 
bituminous  coals  may  vary  from  80  to  90%-— the  amount  being 
highest  as  they  approach  the  character  of  anthracite,  and  least  in 
those  which  are  nearest  to  lignites.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  is 
from  4 J  to  6%,  while  the  oxygen  may  vary  within  much  wider 
limits,  or  from  about  3  to  14%.  These  variations  in  composition 
are  attended  with  corresponding  differences  in  qualities,  which 
are  distinguished  by  special  names.  Thus  the  semi-anthracitic 
coals  of  South  Wales  are  known  as  "  dry  "  or  "  steam  coals," 
being  especially  valuable  for  use  in  marine  steam-boilers,  as  they 
burn  more  readily  than  anthracite  and  with  a  larger  amount  of 
flame,  while  giving  out  a  great  amount  of  heat,  and  practically 
without  producing  smoke.  Coals  richer  in  hydrogen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  useful  for  burning  in  open  fires — smiths'  forges 
and  fumaces — where  a  long  flame  is  required. 

The  excess  of  hydrogen  in  a  coal,  above  the  amount  necessary 
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to  combine  with  its  oxygen  to  form  water,  is  known  as  *'  dis- 
posable "  hydrogen,  and  is  a  measure  of  the  fitness  df  the  coal 
for  use  in  gas-making.  This  excess  is  greatest  in  what  is 
known  as  cannel  coal,  the  Lancashire  kennel  or  candle 
coal,  so  named  from  the  bri^t  light  it  gives  out  when  burning. 
This,'  although  of  very  small  value  as  fuel,  commands  a  specially 
high  price  for  gas^makfng.  Cannel  is  more  compact  and  duller 
than  ordinary  coal;  and  can  be  wrought  in  the  lathe  and  polished. 


oxygen  and  hygroscopic  water  atlie  much  higher  than  in  true  doals. 
The  property  of  caking^  or  yiel<fing  a  coherent  x:6kt  is  usually 
absent,  and  the  ash  is  often  very  high.  The  specific  gravity  is  low 
when  not  brought  up  by  an  exc^sive  amount  of  earthy  matter! 
Sometimes  it  is  almost  pasty,  and  crtimbles  to  powder  when  dried, 
so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  use  as  a  pigment,  forming  the  colour 
knowii  as  Cologne  earth,  which*  resembles  umber  or  sepia.  In 
Nassau  and  Bavaria  woody  structure  is  very  common,  and  it  is 


Tabls  I. — ElemetUary  Composition  qf  Coal  {the  figures  denote  the  amounts  per  cent). 


1 

1 
1  » 

Composition 

calculated  exclusive  of 

Water,  Sulphur  and  Ash. 

Localities. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Sulphur. 

Ash. 

Watjer. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 
gen. 

O-andNl 

Anthracite. 

1,  South  Wales        .     .      . 

2.  Pennsylvania 

3-  Peru 

1-392 
1-462 

•   ■ 

9039 

9045 
82-70 

3-28 

2-43 
1-41 

2-98 

2-45 
0* 

0-83 

•   ■ 

85 

0-91 
10-35 

I '61 
4-67 
3-75 

2-00 
094 

93-54 
9489 

97-34 

3-39 

^•54 
166 

3-82 

2*57 

I  CO 

Bituminous  Steam  and 
Coking  Coal. 

1 

( 

• 

4.  Risc^,  South  Wales 

5.  Aberdare,          „ 

6.  Hartley,  Northumberl'd 

7.  Dudley,  Staffordshire 

8.  Stranitzen,  Styria 

■  • 
•   • 

1-278 

■  • 

75-49 
86-80 

78-65 

78-57 
79-90 

4-73 
4-25 
4-65 
529 
4-85 

6.78 
3.06 

15-36 
12-88          1-84 
12-75         0-64 

I-2I 
'  0-83 

0-55 
0-39 

0-20 

10-67 
4.40 

2-49 
1-03 

1-66 

i-i2 
066 

•  • 

1-13 

•  • 

86-78 
92-24 
80-67 
7970 

81-45 

5-43 
4-51 
476 

5-37 
4-92 

7-79 

3-25 

I4'5 
14.9 

13-63 

Cannel  or  Gas  Coal. 

9.  Wigan,  Lancashire    . 

10.  Boghead,  Scotland 

11.  (Aibertite)  Nova  Scotia 

12.  (Tasmanite)  Tasmania 

1-276 

•      • 

i-i8 

80-07 
63-10 
82-67 

79-54 

5-53 

8-91 

9-14 

10.41 

8-08            2-12 

7-25 
8-19 

4-93 

1-50 
0-96 

5-32 

2-70 
19.78 

•   • 

0-91 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

85-48 
79-61 
82-67 
83-So 

5-90 
11-24 

9.14 
IO-99 

8-62 

9-15 
8-19 

5-21 

Lignite  and  Brovan  Coal. 

■ 

13.  Cologne        .... 

14.  Bovey   Tracy,    Devon- 

shire     

15.  Trifail,  Styria    . 

l-IOO 

•  • 

•  • 

63-29 

66.31 
50-72 

4-98 

5-63 
5-34 

26- 

22-86 
33-18 

24 
0.57 

2-80 

•  • 

2-36 
0-90 

8-49 

2-36 
7-86 

•  • 

■      a 

66'97 

69-53 
55-11 

5-27 

590 

5'8o 

2776 

24-57 
39-09 

These  properties  are  most  highly  developed  in  the  substance 
known  as  jet,  which  is  a  variety  of  cannel  found  in  the  lower 
oolitic  strata  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  almost  entirely  used  for 
ornamental  purposes,  the  whole  quantity  produced  near  Whitby, 
together  with  a  further  supply  from  Spain,  being  manufactured 
into  articles  of  jewellery  at  that  town. 

When  coal  is  heated  to  redness  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
the  more  volatile  constituents,  water,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen  are  in  great  part  expelled,  a  portion  of  the 
coMlsf  carbon  being  also  volatilized  in  the  form  of  hydro- 
carbons and  carbonic  oxide, — the  greater  part,  how- 
ever, remaining  behind,  together  with  all  the  mineral  matter  or 
ash,  in  the  form  of  coke,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  "  fixed  carbon.*' 
The  proportion  of  this  residue  is  greatest  in  the  more  anthracitic 
or  drier  coals,  but  a  more  valuable  product  is  yielded  by  those 
richer  in  hydrogen.  Very  important  distinctions — those  of 
caking  or  non-caking — ^are  founded  on  the  behaviour  of  coals 
when  subjected  to  the  process  of  coking.  The  former  class 
undergo  an  incipient  fusion  or  softening  when  heated,  so  that  the 
fragments  coalesce  and  yield  a  compact  coke,  while  the  latter 
(also  called  free-burning)  preserve  their  form,  producing  a  coke 
which  is  only  serviceable  when  made  from  large  pieces  of  coal,  the 
smaller  pieces  being  incoherent  and  of  no  value.  The  caking 
property  is  best  developed  in  coals  low  in  oxygen  with  25  to  30% 
of  volatile  matters.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found  that 
caking  coals  lose  that  property  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  for  a  lengthened  period,  or  by  heating  to  about  300°  C,  and 
that  the  dust  or  slack  of  non-caking  coal  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  converted  into  a  coherent  coke  by  exposing  it  suddenly  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  or  compressing  it  strongly  before  charging 
it  into  the  oven. 

Lignite  or  brown  coal  includes  all  varieties  which  are  inter- 
mediate in  properties  between  wood  and  coals  of  the  older 
Lirmu  formations.  A  coal  of  this  kind  is  generally  to  be 
distinguished  by  its  brown  colour,  either  in  mass  or  in 
the  blacker  varieties  in  the  streak.  The  proportion  of  carbon 
is  comparatively  low,  usually  not  exceeding  70%,  while  the 
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from  this  circumstance  that  the  term  lignite  is  derived.  The  best 
varieties  are  black  and  pitchy  in  lustre,  or  even  bright  and 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  true  coals.  These  kinds  are 
most  common  in  Eastern  Europe.  Lignites,  as  a  rule,  are 
generally  found  in  strata  of  a  newer  geological  age,  but  there  are 
many  instances  of  perfect  coals  being  found  in  such  strata. 

By  the  term  "  ash  "  is  understood  the  mineral  matter  re- 
maining unconsumed  after  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
carbonaceous  portion  of  a  coal.  According  to  Couriot 
{Annales  de  la  sociiU  giologique ,de  Belgique,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  105)  the  stratified  character  of  the  ash  may  be 
rendered  apparent  in  an  X-ray  photograph  of  a  piece  of  coal 
about  an  inch  thick,  when  it  appears  in  thin  parallel  bands, 
the  combustible  portion  remaining  transparent.  It  may  also  be 
rendered  visible  if  a  smooth  block  of  free-burning  coal  is  allowed 
to  burn  away  quickly  in  an  open  fire,  when  the  ash  remains  in 
thin  grey  or  yellow  bands  on  the  surface  of  the  block.  The 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  different  coals  is  subject  to  consider- 
able variation,  as  will  be  seen  by  Table  II. 

The  composidon  of  the  ash  of  true  coal  approximates  to  that 
of  a  fire-clay,  allowance  being  made  for  lime,  which  may  be 
present  either  as  carbonate  or  sulphate,  and  for 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  is  derived  mainly  from  iron  2?«wS[^ 
pyrites,  which  yields  sulphates  by  combustion.  An 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  ash  of  a  coal  is  afforded  by  its 
colour,  white  ash  coals  being  generally  freer  from  sulphur  than 
those  containing  iron  pyrites,  which  yield  a  red  ash.  There  are, 
however,  several  striking  exceptions,  as  for  instance  in  the 
anthracite  from  Peru,  given  in  Table  I.,  which  contains  more 
than  10%  of  sulphur,  and  yields  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  a 
white  ash.  In  this  coal,  as  well  as  in  the  lignite  of  Tasmania, 
known  as  white  coal  or  Tasmanite,  the  sulphur  occurs  in  organic 
combination,  but  is  so  firmly  held  that  it  can  only  be  very 
partially  expelled,  even  by  exposure  to  a  very  high  and  continued 
heating  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  An  anthracite  occurring  in 
connexion  with  the  old  volcanic  rocks  of  Arthur's  Seat,Edinburgh, 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  sulphur  in  proportion  to  the 
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Tablb  II 

.'-'Composition  of  the  Ashes  of  Coals. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Ferric 
Oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Total. 

True  Coals, 

Dowlais,  South  Wales  . 
Ebbw  Vale,          „ 
Kdniesgrube,  Silesia 
Ohio        

Lignites.    - 

Helmstadt,  Saxony 
Edel^ney,  Hungary 

39-64 
53-00 

55-41 
44.60 

17.27 
36-01 

39-20 
350I 

18-95 
41-10 

11-57 
23-07 

11-84 

•  • 

l6-o6 
7-40 

5-57 
5-05 

i-8l 

3-94 
3-21 
3-6i 

23-67 
15-62 

2-58 

2-20 
1-87 
1-28 

2.58 
3-64 

•  • 

•  • 

2-05 
1-82 

2*64 
2.38 

4.89 

1-73 
0-59 

33-83 
12-35 

3-01 
0-88 
0-36 
0-29 

•  ■ 

•  • 

98-08 
99.92 

9964 
100-69 

97-13 
98-12 

Wmterla 
eomi. 


ash,  has  been  found  to  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  from  i  to  i  of  the  whole  amount  of  sulphur 
in  a  coal  is  volatilized  during  combustion,  the  remaining  i  to  | 
being  found  in  the  ash. 

The  amount  of  water  present  in  freshly  raised  coals  varies  very 
considerably.  It  is  generally  largest  in  lignites,  which  may 
sometimes  contain  30%  or  even  more,  while  in  the 
coals  of  the  coal  measures  it  does  not  usually  exceed 
from  5  to  10%.  The  loss  of  weight  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere'f rom  drying  may  be  from  ^  to  |  of  the  total  amount  of 
water  contained. 

Coal  is  the  result  of  the  transformation  of  woody  fibre  and 
other  vegetable  matter  by  the  elimination  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  proportionally  larger  quantity  than 
J^^  ^  carbon,  so  that  the  percentage  of  the  latter  element 
is  increased  in  the  manner  shown  in  Table  III.,  given 
by  J.  Percy,  the  mineral  matter  being  also  changed  by  the  re- 
moval  of  silica  and  alkalis  and  the  substitution  ai  substances 
analogous  in  composition  to  fire-clay.  The  causes  and  methods 
of  these  changes  are,  however,  not  very  exactly  defined.    Accord* 

Table  III. — Composition  of  Fuels  (assuming  Carbon » 100). 


Wood 

Peat. 

Lignite        .... 

Thick  Coal,  S.  Stafford- 
shire   

Hartley  Steam  Coal    . 

South  Wales  Steam 
Coal  ..... 

American  Anthracite  . 


Carbon. 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 


Hydro- 
gen. 


12-18 

9-85 
8-37 

6-12 
5-91 

4-75 
2-84 


Oxygen. 


8307 

55-67 
42.42 

21-23 
i8«32 

5-28 
1-74 


Disposable 
Hydrogen. 


1-80 
2*89 
3-07 

3-47 
362 

4-09 
2-63 


ing  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  B:  Renault  (Bulletin  de  la 
SociM  de  V Industrie  minSrale,  3  ser.  vol.  xiii.  p.  865),  the  agents 
of  the  transformation  of  cellulose  into  peaty  substances  are 
saprophytic  fungi  and  bacterial  ferments.  As  the  former  are 
only  active  in  the  air  while  the  latter  are  anaerobic,  the  activity 
of  either  agent  is  conditioned  by  variation  in  the  water  level 
of  the  bog.  The  ultimate  term  of  bacterial  activity  seems  to 
be  the  production  of  ulmic  acid,  containing  carbon  65-31  and 
hydrogen  3-85%,  which  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  By  the  pro- 
gressive elimination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  partly  as  water 
and  partly  as  carbon  dioxide  and  marsh  gas,  the  ratios  of  carbon 
to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  rendered  product  increase  in 
the  following  manner: — 

C  :H 

Cellulose 7-2 

Peat 9-8 

Lignite,  imperfect 12*2 

,,     perfect 12*6 


C  :0 
0-9 
1-8 
2-4 
3-6 


The  resulting  product  is  a  brown  pasty  or  gelatinous  substance 
which  binds  the  more  resisting  parts  of  the  plants  into  a  compact 
mass.  The  same  observer  considers  Boghead  coal,  kerosene 
shale  and  similar  substances  used  for  the  production  of  mineral 
oils  to  be  mainly  alteration  products  of  gelatinous  fresh  water 
algae,  which  by  a  nearly  complete  elimination  of  oxygen  have 
been  changed  to  substances  approximating  in  composition  to 


C2H1  and  CjHb,  where  C:H  =  7-98  and  C:0+N*=46'3.  In 
cannel  coals  the  prevailing  constituents  are  the  spores  of  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  algae  being  rare  or  in  many  cases  absent.  By 
making  very  thin  sections  and  employing  high  magnification 
(1000- 1 200  diameters),  Renault  has  been  enabled  to  detect 
numerous  forms  of  bacilli  in  the  woody  parts  preserved  in  coal, 
one  of  which.  Micrococcus  carhoy  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  living  Cladothrix  found  in  trees  buried  in  peat  bogs.  Clearer 
evidence  of  their  occurrence  has,  however,  been  foimd  in  frag- 
ments of  wood  fossilized  by  silica  or  carbonate  of  lime  which  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  coal  seams. 

The  subsequent  change  of  peaty  substance  into  coal  is  probably 
due  to  geological  causes,  i.e.  chemical  and  physical  processes 
similar  to  those  that  have  converted  ordinary  sediments  into  rock 
masses.  Such  changes  seem,  however,  to  have  been  very 
rapidly  accomplished,  as  pebbles  of  completely  formed  coal  are 
commonly  found  in  the  sandstones  and  coarser  sedimentary 
strata  alternating  with  the  coal  seams  in  many  coalfields. 

The  variation  in  the  composition  of  coal  seams  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  basin  is  a  difficujlt  matter  to  explain.  It  has 
been  variously  attributed  to  metamorphism,  consequent  upon 
igneous  intrusion,  earth  movements  and  other  kinds  of  geo- 
thermic  action,  greater  or  less  loss  of  volatile  constituents  during 
the  period  of  coaly  transformation,  conditioned  by  differences 
of  permeability  in  the  enclosing  rocks,  which  is  greater  for 
sandstones  than  for  argillaceous  strata,  and  other  causes;  but 
none  of  these  appears  to  be  applicable  over  more  than  limited 
areas.  According  to  L.  Lemi^re,  who  has  very  fully  reviewed 
the  relation  of  composition  to  origin  in  coal  seams  {BuUetin  de 
la  SociM  de  Vlndustrie  minSrale,  4  s&c.  vol.  iv.  pp.  851  and 
1299,  vol.  V.  p.  273),  differences  in  composition  are  mainly 
original,  the  denser  and  more  anthracitic  '.  arieties  representing 
plant  substance  which  has  been  more  completely  macerated 
and  deprived  of  its  putresdble  constituents  before  submergence, 
or  of  which  the  deposition  had  taken  place  in  shallow  water, 
more  readily  accessible  to  atmospheric  oxidizing  influences  than 
the  deeper  areas  where  conditions  favourable  to  the  elaboration 
of  compounds  richer  in  hydrogen  prevailed. 

The  conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  coal  seem 
therefore  to  have  been — forest  growth  in  swampy  ground  about 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  rapid  oscillation  of  level,  the  coal 
produced  during  subsidence  being  covered  up  by  the  sediment 
brought  down  by  the  river  forming  beds  of  sand  or  day,  which, 
on  re-elevation,  formed  the  soil  for  fresh  growths,  the  alternation 
being  occasionally  broken  by  the  deposit  of  purely  marine  beds. 
We  might  therefore  expect  to  find  coal  wherever  strata  of 
estuarine  origin  are  developed  in  great  mass.  This  is  actually 
the  case;  the  Carboniferous,  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  systems 
iqq.v.)  contain  coal-bearing  strata  though  in  unequal  degrees, — 
the  first  bdng  known  as  the  Coal  Measures  proper,  while  the 
others  are  of  small  economic  value  in  Great  Britain,  though 
more  productive  in  workable  coals  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  Coal  Measures  which  form  part  of  the  Palaeozoic  or  oldest 
of  the  three  great  geological  divisions  are  mainly  confined  to 
the  countries  north  of  the  equator.  Mesozoic  coals  are  more 
abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  while  Tertiary  coals 
seem  to  be  tolerably  uniformly  distributed  irrespective  of 
latitude. 

The  nature  of  the  Coal  Measures  will  be  best  understood  by 
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considering  in  detail  the  areas  within  which  they  occur  in  Britain, 
together  with  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  most  intimately 
associated.  The  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period  is 
marked  by  a  mass  of  limestones  known  as  the  Carboniferous  or 
SeqaeaceB  Mountain  Limestone,  which  contains  a  large  assemblage 
ot  carbon'  of  marine  fossils,  and  has  a  maximum  thickness  in 
ifenms  s.W.  England  and  Wales  of  about  2000  ft.  The 
upper  portion  of  this  group  consists  of  shales  and  sand- 
stones,  known  as  the  Yoredale  Rocks,  which  are  highly  developed 
in  the  moorland  region  between  Lancashire  and  the  north 
side  of  Yorkshire.  These  are  also  called  the  Upper  Limestone 
Shale,  a  similar  group  being  found  in  places  below  the  limestone, 
and  called  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale,  or,  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  Tuedian  group.  Going  northward  the  beds  of  b'mestone 
diminish  in  thickness,  with  a  proportional  increase  in  the  inter- 
calated sandstones  and  shales,  until  in  Scotland  they  are  entirely 
subordinate  to  a  mass  of  coal-bearing  strata,  which  forms 
the  most  productive  members  of  the  Scotch  coalfields.  The 
next  member  of  the  series  is  a  mass  of  coarse  sandstones, 
with  some  slates  and  a  few  thin  coals,  known  as  the  Mill- 
stone Grit,  which  is  about  equally  developed  in  England  and 
in  Scotland.  In  the  southern  coalfields  it  is  usually  known 
by  the  miners*  name  of  "  Farewell  rock,"  from  its  marking  the 
lower  limit  of  possible  coal  working.  The  Coal  Measures,  forming 
the  third  great  member  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  consist  of 
alternations  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  coal  and 
nodular  ironstones,  which  together  make  up  a  thickness  of  many 
thousands  of  feet — from  12,000  to  14,000  ft.  when  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  development.  They  are  divisible  into  three  parts,  the 
Lower  Coal  Measures,  the  middle  or  Pennant,  a  mass  of  sandstone 
containing  some  coals,  and  the  Upper  Coal  Measures,  also  con- 
taining workable  coal.  The  latter  member  is  marked  by  a  thin 
limestone  band  near  the  top,  containing  Spirorbis  carbonariuSf 
a  small  marine  univalve. 

The  uppermost  portion  of  the  Coal  Measures  consists  of  red 
sandstone  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Permian  group, 
which  are  next  in  geological  sequence,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  decide  upon  the  true  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
fonnations.  These  are  not,  however,  always  found  together, 
the  Coal  Measures  being  often  covered  by  strata  belonging  to 
the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone  series. 

The  areas  containing  productive  coal  measiures  are  usually 
known  as  coalfields  or  basins,  within  which  coal  occurs  in  more 
or  less  regular  beds,  also  called  seams  or  veins,  which  can  often 
be  followed  over  a  considerable  length  of  country  without  change 
of  character,  although,  like  all  stratified  rocks,  their  continuity 
may  be  interrupted  by  faults  or  dislocations,  also  known  as  slips, 
hitches,  heaves  or  troubles. 

The  thickness  of  coal  seams  varies  in  Great  Britain  from  a 
mere  film  to  35  or  40  ft ;  but  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  India 
masses  of  coal  are  known  up  to  200  ft.  in  thickness.  These  very 
thick  seams  are,  however,  rarely  constant  in  character  for  any 
great  distance,  being  found  commonly  to  degenerate  into 
carbonaceous  shales,  or  to  ^Ht  up  into  thinner  beds  by  the 
in  tercala tion  of  shale  bands  or  partings.  One  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  thick  or  ten-yard  seam  of 
South  Staffordshire,  which  is  from  30  to  45  ft.  thick  in  one  con- 
nected mass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley,  but  splits  up  into 
eight  seams,  which,  with  the  intermediate  shales  and  sandstones, 
are  of  a  total  thickness  of  400  ft  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coal- 
field in  Cannock  Chase.  Seams  of  a  medium  thickness  of  3  to  7 
ft.  are  usually  the  most  regular  and  continuous  in  character. 
Cannel  coals  are  generally  variable  in  quality,  being  liable  to 
change  into  shales  or  black-band  ironstones  within  very  short 
horizontal  limits.  In  some  instances  the  coal  seams  may  be 
changed  as  a  whole,  as  for  instance  in  South  Wales,  where  the 
coking  coals  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin  pass  through  the 
state  of  dry  steam  coal  in  the  centre,  and  become  anthracite  in 
the  western  side.  (H.  B.) 

The  most  important  European  coalfields  are  in  Great  Britain, 
Belgium  and  Germany.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  the  South 
Welsh  field,  extending  westward  from  the  march  of  Monmouth- 
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shire  to  Kidwelly,  and  northward  to  Merthyr  TydfiL  A  midland 
group  of  coalfields  extends  from  south  Lancashire  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  two  greatest  industrial  districts  q^^ 
in  the  country,  southward  to  Warwickshire  and  gnpbkai 
Staffordshire,  and  from  Nottinghamshire  on  the  east  to 
Flintshire  on  the  west.  In  the  north  of  England  are 
the  rich  field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  o^um, 
a  lesser  field  on  the  coast  of  Cumberland  (White- 
haven, &c.).  Smaller  isolated  fields  are  those  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  (Gloucestershire)  and  the  field  on  either  side  of  the  Avon 
above  Bristol.  Coal  has  also  been  found  in  Kent,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dover.  In  Scotland  coal  is  worked  at  various 
points  (principally  in  the  west)  in  the  Clyde-Forth  lowlands. 
In  Belgium  the  cldef  coal-basins  are  those  of  Hainaut  and  Li6ge. 
Coal  has  also  been  found  in  an  extension  northward  from  this 
field  towards  Antwerp,  while  westward  the  same  field  extends 
into  north-eastern  France.  Coal  is  widely  distributed  in  Germany. 
The  principal  field  is  that  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  Westphalia,, 
which  centres  in  the  industrial  region  of  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr^ 
a  right-bank  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  other  chief  industrial 
region  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  Zwickau  and  Lugau,  are  important 
mining  centres.  In  German  Silesia  there  is  a  third  rich  fields 
which  extends  into  Austria  (Austrian  Silesia  and  Galida),  for 
which  country  it  forms  the  chief  home  source  of  supply  (apart 
from  lignite).  Part  of  the  same  field  also  lies  within  Russian 
territory  (Poland)  near  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  the  three 
powers  meet  Both  in  Germany  and  in  Austria-Hungary  the 
production  of  lignite  is  large — in  the  first-named  especially  in 
the  districts  about  Halle  and  Cologne;  in  the  second  in  north- 
western Bohemia,  Styria  and  Camiola.  In  France  the  principal 
coalfield  is  that  in  the  north-east,  already  mentioned;  another 
of  importance  is  the  central  (Le  Creusot,  &c.)  and  a  third,  the 
southern,  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhone.  Coal  is  pretty 
widely  distributed  in  Spain,  and  occurs  in  several  districts  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  In  Russia,  besides  the  Polish  field,  there  is 
an  important  one  south  of  Moscow,  and  another  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Donetz,  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  European 
region  poorest  in  coal  (proportionately  to  area)  is  Scandinavia^ 
where  there  is  only  one  field  of  economic  value — a  small  one  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Sweden. 

In  Asia  the  Chinese  coalfields  are  of  peculiar  interest.  They 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  China  Proper,  but  those  of 
the  province  of  Shansi  appear  to  be  the  richest.  Proportionately 
to  their  vast  extent  they  have  been  little  worked.  In  a  modified 
degree  the  same  is  true  of  the  Indian  fields;  large  supplies  are 
unworked,  but  in  several  districts,  esi>ecially  about  Raniganj 
and  elsewhere  in  Bengal,  workings  are  fully  developed.  Similarly 
in  Siberia  and  Japan  there  are  extensive  supplies  unworked  or 
only  partially  exploited.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Semi- 
palatinsk  may  be  instanced  in  the  first  case  and  those  in  the 
island  of  Yezo  in  the  second.  In  Japan,  however,  several  smaller 
fields  (e.g.  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu)  are  more  fully  developed. 
Coal  is  worked  to  some  extent  in  Sumatra,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  Appalachian  mountain 
system,  from  Pennsylvania  southward,  roughly  marks  the  line 
of  the  chief  coal-producing  region.  This  group  of  fields  is  followed 
in  importance  by  the  "  Eastern  Interior  "  group  in  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky,  and  the  "  Western  Interior "  group  in 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  In  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extensive 
fields  occur,  producing  lignite  and  bituminous  coal.  The  last- 
named  fields  are  continued  northward  in  Canada  (Crow's  Nest 
Pass  field,  Vancouver  Island,  &c.).  There  is  also  a  group  of 
coalfields  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  Dominion,  principally 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Coal  is  known  at  several  points  in  Alaska,  and 
there  are  rich  but  little  worked  deposits  in  Mexico. 

In  the  southern  countries  coal-production  is  insignificant 
compared  with  that  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  South 
America  coal  is  known  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  northern 
Chile,  Brazil  (chiefly  in  the  south),  and  Argentina  (Parana,  the 
extreme  south  of  Patagonia,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego),  but  in  no 
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country  are  the  workings  extensive.  Africa  is  apparently  the 
continent  poorest  in  coal,  though  valuable  workings  have  been 
developed  at  various  points  in  British  South  Africa,  e.g.  at 
Kronstad,  &c.,  in  Cape  Colony,  at  Vereeniging,  Boksburg  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Natal  and  in  Swaziland.  Australia 
possesses  fields  of  great  value,  principally  in  the  south-east  (New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria),  and  in  New  Zealand  considerable 
quantities  of  coal  and  lignite  are  raised,  chiefly  in  South  Island. 
The  following  table,  based  on  figures  given  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute^  vol.  72,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
coal  production  of  the  world: — 
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Table  IV. 

Europe : — 
United  Kingdom        .... 

Germanyp  coal 

,,       lignite       .... 

France 

Belgium 

Austria,  coal 

„        lignite 

Hungary,  ooal 1904 

„        lignite        ....        „ 

Spain 1905 

Russia 1904 

Holland „ 

Bosnia,  lignite 1905 

Rumania       „ 1903 

Servia 1904 

Italy,  coal  and  lignite       .  1905 

Sweden ,, 

Greece,  lignite 1904 

Asia: — 

India 1905 

Japan  1903 

Sumatra 1904 

Africa : — 

Transvaal 1904 

Natal  1905 

Cape  Colony 1904 

Amenca : — 

United  States 1905    350,821,000 


Tons. 
1905    236,128,936 
121,298,167 
52,498,507 
35.869497 
21,775,280 
12.585,263 
22,692,076 
1,031,501 
5,447,283 
3,202,911 
19,318,000 

466,997 

540.237 
110,000 

183,204 

412,916 

322,384 

466,997 

«»4i7.739 
10,088,845 

207,280 

2,409.033 
1,129,407 

154,272 


Canada 
Mexico 
Peru 
Australasia : — 
New  South  Wales 
Queensland 
Victoria 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand 


1904 


,, 


T905 
1905 


7,509,860 
700,000 
72.665 

6,632,138 
529.326 

153,135 
127,364 

51,993 

1.585.756 


The  questions,  what  is  the  total  amount  of  available  coal  in 
the  coalfields  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  how  long  it  may 
^^^  be  expected  to  last,  have  frequently  been  discussed 

rmawnvt  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  particular 
otonmt  attention  was  directed  to  them  after  the  publication 
^^^''  of  Stanley  Jevons's  book  on  The  Coal  Question  in  1865. 
In  1866  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject,  and  in  its  report,  issued  in  187 1,  estimated  that  the 

Table  V. 


District. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 

F. 
G. 


Coalfield. 


(South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
Somersetshire  and  part  of  Glou- 
cestershire      
Forest  of  Dean 

r  North  Stafford 

South  Stafford 

>Varwickshire 

Leicestershire 

Shropshire        

Lancashire 

Cheshire 

.North  Wales 

/Yorkshire 

\  Derby  and  Notts 

Northumberland 

Cumberland 

Durham 

Scotland 

Ireland 


L 


33.443,000,339 

No  details 
305,928,137 
5,267,833,074 
1,953.627,435 
1,448,804,556 
2,467,583,205 
369,174,620 

5.349.554.437 
358,998,172 

2,M3,026,200 

No  details 

No  details 

7,040,348,127 

2,188,938,830 

6,607,700,522 

21,259,767,661 

No  details 


coal  resources  of  the  country,  in  seams  of  i  ft.  thick  and 
upwards  situated  within  4000  ft.  of  the  siuface,  amounted  to 
90,207,285,398  tons.  A  second  commission,  which  was  appointed 
in  1 901  and  issued  its  final  report  in  1905,  taking  4000  ft.  as  the 
limit  of  practicable  depth  in  working  and  i  ft.  as  the  minimum 
workable  thickness,  and  after  making  all  necessary  deductions, 
estimated  the  available  quantity  of  coal  in  the  proved  coalfields 
of  the  United  Kingdom  as  100,914,668,167  tons.  Although  in 
the  years  1870-1903  the  amount  raised  was  5,694,928,507  tons, 
this  later  estimate  was  higher  by  10,707,382,769  tons  than  that 
of  the  previous  commission,  the  excess  being  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  difference  in  the  areas  regarded  as  productive  by 
the  two  commissions,  and  partly  by  new  discoveries  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  coal  seams.  In  addition  it  was 
estimated  that  in  the  proved  coalfields  at  depths  greater  than 
4000  ft.  there  were  5,239,433,980  tons,  and  that  in  concealed 
and  unproved  fields,  at  depths  less  than  4000  ft.  there  were 
39,483,844,000  tons,  together  with  854,608,307  tons  in  that  part 
of  the  Cumberland  coalfield  beyond  5  m.  and  within  12  m.  of 
high-water  mark,  and  383,024,000  tons  in  the  South  Wales  coal- 
field under  the  sea  in  St  Bride's  Bay  and  part  of  Carmarthen  Bay. 

In  Table  V.  below  column  I.  shows  the  quantity  of  coal  still 
remaining  unworked  in  the  different  coalfields  at  depths  not 
exceeding  4000  ft.  and  in  seams  not  less  than  i  ft.  thick,  as 
estimated  by  seven  district  commissioners;  colimin  II.  the  total 
estimated  reductions  on  account  of  loss  in  working  due  to  faults 
and  other  natural  causes  in  seams  and  of  coal  required  to  be  left 
for  barriers,  support  of  surface  buildings,  &c.*,  and  column  III. 
the  estimated  net  available  amoimt  remaining  imworked. 

As  regards  the  duration  of  British  coal  resources,  the  com- 
missioners reported  (1905): — 

"  This  question  turns  chiefly  upon  the  maintenance  or  the  varia- 
tion of  the  annual  output.  The  calculations  of  the  last  Coal  Com- 
mission as  to  the  future  exports  and  of  Mr  Jevons  as  to  the  future 
annual  consumption  make  us  hesitate  to  prophesy  how  long  our 
coal  resources  are  likely  to  last.  The  present  annual  output  is  in 
round  numbers  230  million  tons,  and  the  calculated  available 
resources  in  the  proved  coalfields  are  in  round  numbers  100,000 
million  tons,  exclusive  of  the  40,000  million  tons  in  the  unproved 
coalfields,  which  we  have  thought  best  to  regard  only  as  probable 
or  speculative.  For  the  last  thirty  years  the  average  increase  in  the 
output  has  been  2}  %  per  annum,  and  that  in  the  exports  (including 
bunkers)  4i%  per  annum.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  that  owing  to  physical  considerations  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  the  putput  of  coal 
can  long  continue — ^indeed,  they  think  that  some  districts  have 
already  attained  their  maximum  output,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  developments  in  the  newer  coalfields  will  possibly  increase 
the  total  output  for  some  years. 

In  view  of  this  opinion  and  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  shallower 
collieries  we  look  forward  to  a  rime,  not  far  distant,  when  the  rate 
of  increase  of  output  will  be  slower,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
stationary  output,  and  then  a  gradual  decline.*' 

According  to  a  calculation  made  by  P.  Freeh  in  1900,  on  the 
basis  of  the  then  rate  of  production,  the  coalfields  of  central 
France,  central  Bohemia,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Prussian 

province  of  Saxony  and  the  north 

of  England,  would  be  exhausted  in 

100  to  200  years,  the  other  British 
coalfields,  the  Waldenburg-Schatz- 
lar  and  that  of  the  north  of  France 
in  250  years,  those  of  Saarbrticken, 
Belgium,  Aachen  and  Westphalia 
in  600  to  800  years,  and  those  of 
Upper  Silesia  in  more  than  1000 
years.       (0.  J.  R.  H. ;  H.  M.  R.) 

Coal-Mining. 

The  opening  and  laying  out,  or, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  "winning," 
*of  new  collieries  is  rarely  pg^„i^ 
undertaken  without  a  mrytrlmt 
preliminary  examination  otcoah 
of  the  character  of  the  ^'*''«* 
strata  by  means  of  borings,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
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6,972.003,760 

No  details 

47.394,690 

899782,727 

538,179.363 
321,822,653 

642,124,654 

48,180,921 

1,111,046,710 

67,165,901 

No  details 
No  details 

1,530,722,486 
661,230,025 

1,336.584,176 

5,579.311,305 
No  details 
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26470,996,579 

4,198.301,099 

258,533,447 
4,368,050,347 

1,415,448,072 

1,126,981,903 

1,825,458,551 

320,993,699 

4,238,507.727 
291,832,271 

1,736,467,829 

19,138,006,395 

7,360,725,100 

5,509.625,641 
1,527.708,805 
5,271,116,346 

15,681,456,356 
174,458,000 
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number  and  nature  of  the  coal  seams  in  new  ground,  or  the 
position  of  the  particular  seam  or  seams  which  it  is  proposed  to 
work  in  extensions  of  known  coalfields. 

The  principle  of  proving  a  mineral  field  by  boring  is  illustrated 
by  fig.  I,  which  represents  a  line  direct  from  the  dip  to  the  rise 
of  the  field,  the  inclination  of  the  strata  being  one  in  eight. 
No.  I  bore  is  commenced  at  the  dip,  and  reaches  a  seam  of  coal 
A,  at  40  fathoms;  at  this  depth  it  is  considered  proper  to  remove 
nearer  to  the  outcrop  so  that  lower  strata  may  be  bored  into 
at  a  less  depth,  and  a  second  bore  is  commenced.  To  find  the 
position  of  No.  2,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  section,  it  is  necessary 
to  reckon  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  which  is  i  in  8;  and  as 


Fig.  I. — Proving  by  Boreholes. 

bore  No.  i  was  40  fathoms  in  depth,  we  multiply  the  depth  by 
the  rate  of  inclination,  40X8  =  320  fathoms,  which  gives  the  point 
at  which  the  coal  seam  A  should  reach  the  surface.  But  there  is 
generally  a  certain  depth  of  alluvial  cover  which  requires  to  be 
deducted,  and  which  we  call  3  fathoms,  then  (40 — 3  =  37)X8  =  296 
fathoms;  or  say  286  fathoms  is  the  distance  that  the  second 
bore  should  be  placed  to  the  rise  of  the  first,  so  as  to  have,  for 
certain,  the  seam  of  coal  A  in  clear  connexion  with  the  seam 
of  coal  B.  In  bore  No.  3,  where  the  seam  B,  according  to  the 
same  system  of  arrangement,  should  have  been  found  at  or  near 
the  surface,  another  seam  C  is  proved  at  a  considerable  depth, 
differing  in  character  and  thickness  from  either  of  the  preceding. 
This  derangement  being  carefully  noted,  another  bore  to  the 
outcrop  on  the  same  principle  is  put  down  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  seam  C;  the  nature  of  the  strata  at  first  is  found 
to  agree  with  the  latter  part  of  that  bored  through  in  No.  3, 
but  immediately  on  crossing  the  dislocation  seen  in  the  figure 
it  is  changed  and  the  deeper  seam  D  is  found. 

The  evidence  therefore  of  these  bores  (3  and  4)  indicates  some 
material  derangement,  which  is  then  proved  by  other  bores, 
either  towards  the  dip  or  the  outcrop,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  borer,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  best  position  for  sinking  pits. 
(For  the  methods  of  boring  see  Boring.) 

The  working  of  coal  may  be  conducted  either  by  means  of 
levels  or  galleries  driven  from  the  outcrop  in  a  valley,  or  by 
shafts  or  pits  sunk  from  the  surface.  In  the  early 
MetbodB  ^g^yg  q£  coal-mining,  open  working,  or  quarr5ring  from 
working,  the  outcrop  of  the  seams,  was  practised  to  a  consider- 
able extent;  but  there  are  now  few  if  any  places  in 
England  where  this  can  be  done.  In  1873  there  could  be  seen, 
in  the  thick  coal  seams  of  Bengal,  near  Raniganj,  a  seam  about 
50  ft.  thick  laid  bare,  over  an  area  of  several  acres,  by  stripping 
off  a  superficial  covering  varying  from  lo  to  30  ft.,  in  order  to 
remove  the  whole  of  the  coal  without  loss  by  pillars.  Such  a 
case,  however,  is  quite  exceptional.  The  operations  by  which 
the  coal  is  reached  and  laid  out  for  removal  are  known  as  "  win- 
ning," the  actual  working  or  extraction  of  the  coal  being  termed 
"  getting."  In  fig.  2  A  B  is  a  cross  cut  level,  by  which  the  seams 
of  coal  I  and  2  are  won,  and  C  D  a  vertical  shaft  by  which  the 
seams  i,  2  and  3  are  won.  When  the  field  is  won  by  the  former 
method,  the  coal  l3dng  above  the  level  is  said  to  be  "  level-free." 
The  mode  of  winning  by  level  is  of  less  general  application  than 
that  by  shafts,  as  the  capacity  for  production  is  less,  owing  to  the 
smaller  size  of  roadways  by  which  the  coal  must  be  brought  to 
the  surface,  levels  of  large  section  being  expensive  and  difficult 
to  keep  open  when  the  mine  has  been  for  some  time  at 
work.  Shafts,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  made  of  almost  any 
capacity,  owing  to  the  high  speed  in  drawing  which  is  attainable 


with  proper  mechanism,  and  allow  of  the  use  of  more  perfect 
arrangements  at  the  surface  than  can  usually  be  adopted  at 
the  mouth  of  a  level  on  a  hill-side.  A  more  cogent  reason,  how* 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  principal  coalfields  are  in 
flat  countries,  where  the  coal  can  only  be  reached  by  vertical 
sinking.  ^ 

The  methods  adopted  in  driving  levels  for  collieries  are 
generally  similar  to  those  adopted  in  other  mines.     The  ground 
is  secured  by  timbering,  or  more  usually  by  arching  in  masonry 
or  brick- work.     Levels  like  that  in  fig.   2,  which  are  driven 
across  the  stratification,  or  generally  anywhere  not  in  coal,  are 
known  as  "  stone  drifts."    The  sinking  of  colliery  shafts,  how- 
ever, differs  considerably  from  that  of  other  mines, 
owing  to  their  generally  large  size,  and  the  difficulties  ^haiSu 
that  are  often  encountered  from  water  during  the 
sinking.    The  actual  coal  measure  strata,  consisting  mainly  of 
shales  and  clays,  are  generally  impervious  to  water,  but  when 
strata  of  a  permeable  character  are  sunk  through,  such  as  the 
magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England,  the  Permian 
sandstones  of  the  central  counties,  or  the  chalk  and  greensand  in 
the  north  of  France  and  Westphalia,  special  methods  are  required 
in  order  to  pass  the  water-bearing  beds,  and  to  protect  the  shaft 
and  workings  from  the  influx  of  water  subsequently.    Of  these 
methods  one  of  the  chief  is  the  plan  of  tubbing,  or  lining     t^^^ 
the  excavation  with  an  impermeable  casing  of  wood  or  ^^' 

iron,  generaUy  the  latter,  built  up  in  segments  forming  rings, 
which  are  piled  upon  each  other  throughout  the  whole  depth  of 
the  water-bearing  strata.  This  method  necessitates  the  use  of 
very  considerable  pumping  power  during  the  sinking,  as  the 
water  has  to  be  kept  down  in  order  to  allow  the  sinkers  to  reach 
a  water-tight  stratum  upon  which  the  foundation  of  the  tubbing 


Fig.  2. — Shaft  and  Level. 

can  be  placed.  This  consists  of  a  heavy  cast  iron  ring,  known  as 
a  wedging  crib,  or  curb,  also  fitted  together  in  segments,  which  is 
lodged  in  a  square-edged  groove  cut  for  its  reception,  tightly 
caulked  with  moss,  and  wedged  into  position.  Upon  this  the 
tubbing  is  built  up  in  segments,  of  which  usually  from  10  to  \% 
are  required  for  the  entire  drcumference,  the  edges  being  made 
perfectly  true.  The  thickness  varies  according  to  the  pressure 
expected,  but  may  be  taken  at  from  i  to  ij  in.  The  inner  face 
is  smooth,  but  the  back  is  strengthened  with  angle  brackets 
at  the  comers.  A  small  hole  is  left  in  the  centre  of  each  segment, 
which  is  kept  open  during  the  fitting  to  prevent  undue  pressure 
upon  any  one,  but  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  circle  is  completed. 
In  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium  wooden  tubbings,  built  of 
polygonal  rings,  were  at  one  time  in  general  use.  The  polygons 
adopted  were  of  20  or  more  sides  approximating  to  a  circular 
form.  • 

The  second  principal  method  of  sinking  through  water-bearing 
ground  is  by  compressed  air.     The  shaft  is  lined  with  a  cylinder 
of  wrought  iron,  within  which  a  tubular  chamber, 
provided  with  doors  above  and  below,  known  as  an  «i«iSly* 
air-lock,  is  fitted  by  a  telescopic  joint,  which  is  tightly 
packed  so  as  to  close  the  top  of  the  shaft  air-tight.    Air  is  then 
forced  into  the  inclosed  space  by  means  of  a  compressing  engine, 
until  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  oppose  the  flow  of  water  into 
the  excavation,  and  to  drive  out  any  that  may  collect  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  through  a  pipe  which  is  carried  through  the 
air-sluice  to  the  surface.    The  miners  work  in  the  bottom  in 
the  same  manner  as  divers  in  an  ordinary  diving-bell.     Access  to 
the  surface  is  obtained  through  the  double  doors  of  the  air-sluice, 
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the  pressure  being  reduced  to  that  of  the  external  atmosphere 
when  it  is  desired  to  open  the  upper  door,  and  increased  to  that 
of  the  working  space  below  when  it  is  intended  to  communicate 
with  the  sinkers,  or  to  raise  the  stuff  broken  in  the  bottom.  This 
method  has  been  adopted  in  various  sinkings  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

The  third  method  of  sinking  through  water-bearing  strata  is 
that  of  boring,  adopted  by  Messrs  Kind  &  Chaudron  in  Belgium 
and  Germany.  For  this  purpose  a  horizontal  bar 
armed  with  vertical  cutting  chiseb  is  used,  which  cuts 
out  the  whole  section  of  the  shaft  simultaneously.  In 
the  first  instance,  a  smaller  cutting  frame  is  used,  boring  a  hole 
from  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  which  is  kept  some  50  or  60  ft.  in 
advance,  so  as  to  receive  the  detritus,  which  is  removed  by  a 
shell  pump  of  large  size.  The  large  trepan  or  cutter  weighs  about 
16  tons,  and  cuts  a  hole  of  from  9  to  15  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
water-tight  lining  may  be  either  a  wrought  iron  tube,  which  is 
pressed  down  by  jack  screws  as  the  borehole  advances,  or  cast 
iron  tubbing  put  together  in  short  complete  rings,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  old  plan  of  building  them  up  of  segments. 
The  tubbing,  which  is  considerably  less  in  diameter  than  the 
borehole,  is  suspended  by  rods  from  the  surface  until  a  bed 
suitable  for  a  foimdaticn  is  reached,  upon  which  a  sliding  length 
of  tube,  known  as  the  moss  box,  bearing  a  shoulder,  which  is 
filled  with  dried  moss,  is  placed.  The  whole  weight  of  the  tubbing 
is  made  to  bear  on  the  moss,  which  squeezes  outwards,  forming 
a  completely  water-tight  joint.  The  interval  between  the  back 
of  the  tubbing  and  the  sides  of  the  borehole  is  then  filled  up  with 
concrete,  which  on  setting  fixes  the  tubbing  firmly  in  position. 
With  increase  in  depth,  however,  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the 
cast  iron  tubbing  in  a  large  shaft  become  almost  unmanageable; 
in  one  instance,  at  a  depth  of  1215  ft.,  the  bottom  rings  in  a 
shaft  14^  ft.  in  diameter  are  about  4  in.  thick,  which  is  about 
the  limit  for  sound  castings.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed, 
for  greater  depths,  to  put  four  columns  of  tubbings  of  smaller 
diameters,  8}  and  sift,  in  the  shaft,  and  fiU  up  the  remainder 
of  the  boring  with  concrete,  so  that  with  thinner  and  lighter 
castings  a  greater  depth  may  be  reached.  This,  however,  has 
not  as  yet  been  tried.  Another  extremely  usefid  method  of 
sinking  through  water-bearing  ground,  introduced  by  Messrs 
A.  &  H.  T.  Poetsch  in  1883,  and  originally  applied  to  shafts 
passing  through  quicksands  above  brown  coal  seams,  has  been 
applied  with  advantage  in  opening  new  pits  through  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata  above  the  coal  measures  in  the  north  of 
France  and  Belgium,  some  of  the  most  successful  examples  being 
those  at  Lens,  Anzin  and  Vicq,  in  the  north  of  France  basin.  In 
this  system  the  soft  ground  or  fissured  water-bearing  rock  is 
rendered  temporarily  sohd  by  freezing  the  contained  water 
within  a  surface  a  few  feet  larger  in  diameter  than  the  size  of  the 
finished  shaft,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  broken  either  by  hand 
tools  or  blasting  in  the  same  manner  as  hard  rock.  The  miners 
are  protected  by  the  frozen  wall,  which  may  be  4  or  5  ft.  thick. 
The  freezing  is  effected  by  circulating  brine  (calcium  chloride 
solution)  cooled  to  5**  F.  through  a  series  of  vertical  pipes  closed 
at  the  bottom,  contained  in  boreholes  arranged  at  equal  distances 
apart  around  the  space  to  be  frozen,  and  carried  down  to  a  short 
distance  below  the  bottom  of  the  ground  to  be  secured.  The 
chilled  brine  enters  through  a  central  tube  of  small  diameter, 
passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  outer  one  and  rises  through  the  latter 
to  the  surface,  each  system  of  tubes  being  connected  above  by  a 
ring  main  with  the  circulating  pumps.  The  brine  is  cooled  in  a 
tank  filled  with  spiral  pipes,  in  which  anhydrous  anmionia, 
previously  liquefied  by  compression,  is  vaporized  in  vacuo  at  the 
atmospheric  temperature  by  the  sensible  heat  of  the  return- 
current  of  brine,  whose  temperature  has  been  slightly  raised  in 
its  passage  through  the  circulating  tubes.  When  hard  ground 
is  reached,  a  seat  is  formed  for  the  cast  iron  tubbing,  which  is 
built  up  in  the  usual  way  and  concreted  at  the  back,  a  small 
quantity  of  caustic  soda  being  sometimes  used  in  mixing  the 
concrete  to  prevent  freezing.  In  an  application  of  this  method 
at  Vicq  ,  two  shafts  of  12  and  i6'4  ft.  diameter,  in  a  covering  of 
cretaceous  strata,  were  frozen  to  a  depth  of  300  ft.  in  fifty  days, 
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the  actual  sinking  and  lining  operations  requiring  ninety  days 
more.  The  freezing  machines  were  kept  at  work  for  200  days, 
and  2 191  tons  of  coal  were  consumed  in  supplying  steam  for  the 
compressors  and  drculadng  pumps. 

The  introduction  of  these  special  methods  has  considerably 
simplified  the  problem  of  sinking  through  water-bearing  strata. 
Some  of  the  earlier  sinkings  of  this  kind,  when  pumps  had  to  be 
depended  on  for  keeping  down  the  water,  were  conducted  at 
great  cost,  as,  for  instance,  at  South  Hetton,  and  more  recently 
Ryhope,  near  Sunderland,  through  the  magnesian  limestone 
of  Durham. 

The  size  and  form  of  colliery  shafts  vary  in  different  districts. 
In  the  United  States  and  Scotland  rectangular  pits  secured  by 
timber  framings  are  stiU  common,  but  the  tendency 
is  now  generally  to  make  them  roimd,  20  ft.  being  about 
the  largest  diameter  employed.  In  the  Midland 
counties,  from  7  to  9  ft.  is  a  very  common  size,  but  larger  dimen- 
sions are  adopted  where  a  large  production  is  required.  Since 
the  accident  at  Hartley  colliery  in  1862,  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  the  pumping-engine  beam,  which  fell  into  the  shaft  and 
blocked  it  up,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  men  then  at  work  in  the 
mine  were  starved  to  death,  it  has  been  made  compulsory  upon 
mine-owners  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  have  two  pits  for  each 
working,  in  place  of  the  single  one  divided  by  walls  or  brattices 
which  was  formerly  thought  suflScient.  The  use  of  two  inde- 
pendent connexions — ^whether  separate  pits  or  sections  of  the 
same  pit,  between  the  surface  and  the  workings — is  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  ventilation,  fresh  air  from  the  surface  being 
carried  down  one,  known  as  the  "  downcast/'  while  the  foul  or 
return  air  of  the  mine  rises  through  the  other  or  "  upcast  "  pit 
back  to  the  surface.  In  a  heavily-watered  mine  it  is  often 
necessary  to  establish  a  special  engine-pit,  with  pumps  per- 
manently fixed,  or  a  division  of  one  of  the  pits  may  .be  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  The  pumps,  placed  close  to  the  point  where  the 
water  accumulates,  may  be  worked  by  an  engine  on  the  surface 
by  means  of  heavy  reciprocating  rods  which  pass  down  the  shaft, 
or  by  underground  motors  driven  by  steam,  compressed  air  or 
electricity. 

Where  the  water  does  not  accumulate  very  rapidly  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  allow  it  to  collect  in  a  pit  or  sump  below  the 
working  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  to  draw  it  off  in  a  water  tub 
or  "  hoppet "  by  the  main  engine,  when  the  latter  is  not  employed 
in  raising  coal. 

The  laying  out  of  a  colliery,  after  the  coal  has  been  won,  by 
sinkings  or  levels,  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  coal,  its  thickness  and  dip,  and 
the  extent  of  ground  to  be  worked.  In  the  South  ^ 
Staffordshire  and  other  Midland  coalfields,  where  only  woHJagM. 
shallow  pits  are  required,  and  the  coals  are  thick,  a 
pair  of  pits  may  be  simk  for  a  very  few  acres,  while  in  the  North 
of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  where  sinking  is  expensive,  an 
area  of  some  thousands  of  acres  may  be  commanded  from  the 
same  number  of  pits.  In  the  latter  case,  which  represents  the 
most  approved  practice,  the  sinking  is  usually  placed  about  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  workings  may  radiate  in  every 
direction  from  the  pit  bottom,  with  the  view  of  employing  the 
greatest  number  of  hands  to  advantage.  Where  a  large  area 
cannot  be  commanded,  it  is  best  to  sink  to  the  lowest  point  of 
the  field  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  the  coal  and  water  which 
becomelevel-free  in  regard  to  the  pit.  Where  properties  are  much 
divided,  it  is  always  necessary  to  maintain  a  thick  barrier  of 
unwrought  coal  between  the  boundary  of  the  mine  and  the 
neighbouring  workings,  especially  if  the  latter  are  to  the  dip. 
If  a  prominent  line  of  fault  crosses  the  area  it  may  usually  be 
a  convenient  division  of  the  fields  into  sections  or  districts.  The 
first  process  in  laying  out  the  workings  consists  in  driving  a 
gallery  on  the  level  along  the  course  of  the  coal  seam,  which  is 
known  as  a  "  dip  head  level,"  and  a  lower  parallel  one,  in  which 
the  water  collects,  known  as  a  "lodgment  level."  Galleries 
driven  at  right  angles  to  these  are  known  as  a  "  dip  "  or  "  rise 
headings,"  according  to  their  position  above  or  below  the  pit 
bottom.    In  Staffordshire  the  main  levels  are  also  known  as 
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"  gate  roads."  To  secure  the  perpeodicularity  of  the  shaft,  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  a  large  mass  or  pillar  of  the  seam  untouched 
around  the  pit  bottom.  This  pillar  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
"  pit  bottom  stoop."  The  junction  of  the  levels  with  the  pit  is 
Icnown  as  the  "  pit  eye  ";  it  b  usually  of  an  enlarged  section, 
and  lined  with  masonry  or  brick-work,  so  as  to  aSord  room  for 
handling  the  wagons  or  trams  of  coal  brought  from  the  working 
faces.  In  tbb  portion  of  the  pit  are  generally  placed  the  furnaces 
forventilation,  and  the  boilers  required  for  working  steam  engines 
underground,  as  well  as  the  stables  and  lamp  cabin. 

The  removal  of  the  coal  after  the  roads  have  been  driven  may 
be  effected  in  many  different  ways,  according  to  the  custom  of 

the  district.  These  may,  however, 
\l^^  all  be  considered  as  modifications 
(mj:  of  two  systems,  viz.  pillar  work 

and  long-wall  work.  In  the  former, 
which  is  also  known  as  "post  and  stall"  or 
"  bord  and  pillar  "  in  the  north  of  England, 
*'  pillar  and  stall "  in  South  Wales,  and 
"  stoop  and  room  "  in  Scotland,  the  field 
is  divided  into  strips  by  numerous  openings 
driven  parallel  to  the  main  rise  headings, 
called  "  bords  "  or  "  bord  gates,"  which  are 
agaiu  divided  by  cutting  through  them  at 

intervals,  so  as  to  leave  a  series  of 
,^,1,^.     pillars  arranged  chequer-wise  over 

the  entire  area.     These  pillars  are 
left  for  the  support  of  the  roof  as  the  work- 
ings advance,  so  as  to  keep  the  mine  open 
and  free  from  waste.     In  the  oldest  form  of 
this  class  of  working,  where  the  siite  of  the  | 
pillar  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  stall  or 
excavation,  about  }  of  the  whole  seam  will 
be  removed,  the  remainder  being  left  in  the 
pillars.     A  portion  of  this  may  be  got  by  the 
process  known  as  robbing  the  pillars,  but  the  coal  so  obtained 
is  liable  to  be  very  much  crushed  from  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  strata.  This  crushing  may  take  place  either  from 
above  or  below,  producing  what  are  known  as  "creeps"  or 
"  sits." 

A  coal  seam  with  a  soft  pavement  and  a  hard  roof  is  the  most 
subject  to  a  "  creep."  The  first  indication  is  a  dull  hollow  sound 
heard  when  treadingon  the  pavement  orfloor,  probably  occasioned 


Fig,  3. — "  Creeps 
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by  some  of  the  individual  layers  parting  from  each  other  as 
^own  at  a  fig.  3;  the  succeeding  stages  of  creep  are  shown  at 
b,  c,  d,},  and  g,  in  the  same  figure;  the  last  being  the  final  stage, 
when  the  coal  begins  to  sustain  the  pressure  from  the  overlying 
strata,  in  common  with  the  disturbed  pavement. 


"  Sits  "  are  the  reverse  of  creeps;  in  the  one  case  the  pavement 
is  forced  up,  and  in  the  other  the  roof  is  forced  or  falls  down,  for 
want  of  proper  support  or  tenacity  in  itself.  This  accident 
generally  arises  from  an  improper  size  of  pillars;  some  roofs. 


however,  are  so  difficult  to  support  that  sits  take  place  where 
the  half  of  the  coal  is  left  in  pillars.  Fig.  4  will  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  sits, — k,  m,  n  showing  different  stages. 

The  modern  method  of  pillar  working  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  In 
the  Northumberland  steam  coal  district,  where  it  is  carried  out 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  bords  are  5  to  6  yds.  in  width, 
while  the  pillars  are  33  yds.  broad  and  30  yds.  long,  which  are 
subsequently  got  out  on  coming  back.  In  the  same  figure  is 
also  shown  the  method  of  working  whole  coal  and  pillars  at  the 
same  time,  a  barrier  of  two  or  three  ranges  of  pillars  or  a  rib  of 
solid  coal  being  left  between  the  working  in  the  solid  and  those 
in  the  pillars.    The  space  from  which  the  entire  quantity  of  coal 


Fig.  5.— Rllar  Working. 

has  been  removed  is  known  in  different  districts  as  the  "  goaf," 
"  gob,"  or  "  waste." 

Fig.  6  represents  the  Lancashire  system  of  pillar  working. 
The  area  is  laid  out  by  two  pairs  of  level  drifts,  parallel  to  each 
other,  about  150  yds.  apart,  which  are  carried  to  the  boundary. 
About  100  yds.  back  from  the  boundary  a  communication  is 
made  between  these  levels,  from  which  other  leveb  are  driven 
forward,  dividing  the  coal  into  ribs  of  about  25  or  30  yds.  wide, 
which  are  then  cut  back  by  taking  off  the  coal  in  ^ces  from 


Fig.  6. — Lancashire  method  of  working  Coal. 

the  level  towards  the  rise  in  breadths  of  about  6  yds.  By  this 
method  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  got  backwards,  the  main  roads 
being  kept  in  solid  coal;  the  intermediate  levels  not  being  driven 
till  they  are  wanted,  a  greater  amount  of  support  is  given,  and 
the  pillars  are  less  crushed  than  is  usual  in  piUar  working. 

In  the  South  Wales  system  of  working,  cross  headings  arc 
driven  from  the  main  roads  obliquely  across  the  rise  to  get 
a  suffidently  easy  gradient  for  horse  roads,  and  from  these 
the  stalls  are  opened  out  with  a  narrow  entrance,  in  order  to 
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leave  support  on  either  side  of  the  road,  but  afterwards  widening 
to  as  great  a  breadth  as  the  seam  will  allow,  leaving  pillars  of 
a  minimum  thickness.  The  character  of  such  workings  is  very 
irregular  in  plan,  and  as  the  ventilation  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  it  is  now  becoming  generally  superseded 
by  more  improved  methods. 

The  second  great  principle  of  working  is  that  known  as  long- 
wall  or  long-work,  in  which  the  coal  is  taken  away  either  in  broad 
faces  from  roads  about  40  or  50  yds.  apart  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  or  along  curved  faces  between  roads 
radiating  from  the  pit  bottom — the  essential  feature 
in  both  cases  being  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  coal  at  once, 
without  first  sub-dividing  it  into  pillars,  to  be  taken  away  at  a 


Fig.  7. — Long-wall  method  of  working  Coa!  in  Derbyshire. 

second  working.  The  roof  is  temporarily  supported  by  wooden 
props  or  pack  walling  of  stone,  for  a  sufficient  breadth  along  the 
face  to  protect  the  workmen,  and  allow  them  to  work  together 
behind.  The  general  character  of  a  long-wall  working  is  shown 
in  fig.  7,  which  represents  an  area  of  about  500  acres  of  the  bottom 
hard  steam  coal  at  Shipley  in  Derbyshire.  The  principal  toad 
extends  from  the  shafts  southward;  and  on  both  sides  of  it 
the  coal  has  been  removed  from  the  Itght-shaded  area  by  cutting 
it  back  perpendicularly  towards  the  boundaries,  along  faces 
about  50  yds.  in  length,  those  nearest  to  the  sh^t  being  kept 
in  advance  of  those  farther  away,  producing  a  step-shaped 
outline  to  the  face  of  the  whole  coal.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this 
method  the  whole  of  the  seam,  with  the  exception  of  the  pillars 
left  to  protect  the  main  roadways,  is  removed.  The  roads  for 
drawing  the  coal  from  the  working  faces  to  the  shaft  are  kept 
Open  by  walling  through  the  waste  or  goaf  produced  by  the  fall 
of  the  unsupported  roof.  The  straight  roads  arc  the  air-ways 
for  carrying  pure  air  from  the  down-cast  shaft  to  the  working 
faces,  while  the  return  air  passes  along  the  faces  and  back  to 
the  up-cast  by  the  curved  road.  The  above  is  the  method  of 
working  long-wall  forward,  i.e.  taking  the  coal  in  advance  from 
the  pit  towards  the  boundary,  with  roads  kept  open  through  the 
gob.  Another  method  consists  in  driving  towards  the  boundary, 
and  taking  the  coal  backward  towards  the  shafts,  or  working 
homeward,  allowing  the  waste  to  close  up  without  roads  having 
to  be  kept  open  through  it.  This  is  of  course  preferable,  but  is 
only  applicable  where  the  owner  of  the  mine  can  afford  to 
expend  the  capital  required  to  reach  the  limit  of  the  field  in 
excess  of  that  necessary  when  the  raising  of  coal  proceeds  pari 
passu  with  the  extension  of  the  main  roads.  Fig.  6  is  sub- 
stantially a  modification  of  this  kind  of  long-wall  work. 
""""  Fig.  8  represents  a  method  of  working  practised  in 

the  South  Yorkshire  district,  known  as  bords  and 
banks.  The  field  is  divided  by  levels  and  headings  into 
rectangular  banks,  while  from  the  main  levels  bords  or  wickets 
about  30  yds.  wide,  separated  from  each  other  by  banks  of  about 
the  same  width,  are  carried  forward  in  long-wall  work,  as  shown 
on  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  the  waste  being  carefully  packed 
behind  so  as  to  secure  the  ventilation.  When  these  have  been 
worked  up  to  the  extremity,  as  shown  on  the  right  side,  the  inter- 
mediate bank  is  removed  by  working  backward  towards  the 
level  This  system,  therefore,  combines  both  methods  of  long- 
wall  working,  but  it  is  not  generally  applicable,  owing  to  the 


difficulty  of  ventilation,  due  to  the  great  length  of  air-way  that 
has  to  be  kept  open  around  the  waste  on  each  bank. 

The  relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods  may  be 
generally  stated  as  follows.  Long-wall  work  is  best  suited  for 
thin  coals,  and  those  having  a  good  roof,  i.e.  one  that  gives  way 
gradually  and  fills  up  the  excavation  made  by  removing  the  coal 
without  scaling  oS  suddenly  and  falling  into  the  working  faces, 
when  practically  the  whole  of  the  coal  may  be  removed.  Against 
these  advantages  must  be  placed  the  difficulties  attending  the 
maintenance  of  roads  through  the  goaves,  and  in  some  cases 
the  large  proportion  of  slack  to  round  or  large  coal  obtained. 
Pillar  working,  in  the  whole  coal,  is  generally  reputed  to  give  a 
more  advantageous  proportion  of  round  coal  to  slack,  the  latter 
being  more  abundantly  produced  on  the  removal  of  the  pillars, 
but  as  these  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  seam,  the 
general  yield  is  more  advantageous  than  in  the  former  method. 
The  ventilation  of  pillar  working  is  often  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  the  coat  is  longer  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  a  point 
of  importance  in  some  coals,  which  deteriorate  In  quality  when 
exposed  to  a  hot  damp  atmosphere.  The  great  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  pillars  in  the  best  modem  collieries  worked  upon  this 
principle  has,  however,  done  much  to  approximate  the  two 
systems  to  an  equality  in  other  respects. 

Where  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  removed  at  once  there  is  less 
chance  of  surface  damage,  when  the  mines  are  deep,  than  with 
pillar  workings.  A  notable  instance  of  this  was  aSorded  at 
Newstead,  Notts,  where  the  ruined  front  of  Newstead  Abbey  was 
lowered  several  feet  without  any  injury  to  the  structure. 

The  working  of  very  thick  seams  presents  certain  special 
peculiarities,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  supporting  the  roof  in 
the  excavated  portions,  and  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  ,, 

workings.     The  most  typical  example  of  this  kind  of      tbXk' 
working  in  England  is  afforded  by  the  thick  coal      Mcamm. 
of  South  Staffordshire,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
closely  associated  coa]  seams,  varying  from  8  to  12  or  13,  divided 


Fig.  8.— Bords  and  Banks. 

from  each  other  by  their  partings,  but  making  together  one  great 
bed  of  from  25  to  40  ft.  or  more  in  thickness.  The  partings 
together  do  not  amount  to  more  than  2  or  3  ft.  The  method  of 
working  which  has  been  long  in  use  is  represented  in  fig.  9.  The 
main  level  or  gate  road  is  driven  in  the  benches  coal,  or  lower  part 
of  the  seam,  while  a  smaller  drift  for  ventilation,  called  an  air 
heading,  is  carried  above  it  in  one  of  the  upper  beds  called  the 
slipper  coal.  From  the  gate  road  a  heading  called  a  bolt-hole  is 
opened,  and  extended  into  a  large  rectangular  chamber,  known 
as  a  "  side  of  work,"  large  pillars  being  left  at  regular  intervals, 
besides  smaller  ones  or  cogs.  The  order  in  which  the  coal  is  cut 
is  shown  in  the  dotted  and  numbered  squares  in  the  figure. 
The  coal  is  first  cut  to  the  top  of  the'slipper  coal  from  below,  after 
which  the  upper  portion  is  either  broken  down  by  wedging  or 
falls  of  itself.    The  working  of  these  upper  portions  is  exceedin^y 
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dangerous,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  excavations,  and 
laial  accidents  from  falls  of  roof  are  in  consequence  more  common 
in  South  Staffordshire  than  in  any  other  coalfield  in  ihb  country. 
The  air  from  the  down-cast  shaft  enters  from  the  gate  road,  and 
passes  to  the  up-cast  through  the  air  heading  above.  About  one- 
half  of  the  total  coal  (or  less)  is  obtained  in  the  first  working; 
the  roof  is  then  allowed  to  fall, and  when  the  gob  is  sufficiently 
consolidated,  fresh  roads  are  driven  through  it  to  obtain  the  ribs 
and  pillars  left  behind  by  a  second  or  even,  in  some  cases,  a  third 


Fig.  9. — South  Staffordshire  method  of  working  Thick  Coal. 

working.  The  loss  of  coal  by  this  method  is  very  considerable, 
besides  great  risk  to  life  and  danger  from  fire.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  to  some  extent  superseded  by  the  long-wall  method,  the 
upper  half  being  taken  at  the  first  working,  and  removed  as 
completely  as  possible,  working  backwards  from  the  boundaries 
to  the  shaft.  The  lower  half  is  then  taken  in  the  same  manner, 
after  the  fallen  roof  has  become  sufiiclently  consolidated  to  allow 
the  mine  to  be  re-opened. 

In  the  working  of  thick  seams  inclined  at  a  high  angle,  such  as 
those  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  bgnitc  mines  of  Styria 
and  Bohemia,  the  method  of  working  in  horizontal  slices,  about 
1  a  or  15  ft.  thick,  and  filling  up  the  excavation  with  broken  rock 
and  earth  from  the  surface,  is  now  generally  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  the  systems  formerly  used.  At  Monceaux  les  Mines, 
in  France,  a  seam  40  ft.  thick,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  20°,  is 
worked  in  the  following  manner.  A  level  is  driven  in  a  sandstone 
forming  the  floor,  along  the  course  of  the  coal,  into  which  com- 
munications are  made  by  cross  cuts  at  intervals  of  16  yds.,  which 
are  driven  across  to  the  roof ,  dividing  up  the  area  to  be  worked 
into  panels.  These  are  worked  backwards,  the  coal  being  taken 
to  a  height  of  30  ft.,  the  opening  being  packed  up  with  stone  sent 
down  from  the  surface.  As  each  stage  is  worked  out,  the  floor  level 
is  connected  with  that  next  below  it  by  means  of  an  incline,  which 
facilitates  the  introduction  of  the  packing  material.  Stuff  contain- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  clay  is  found  to  be  the  best  suited 
for  the  puipose  of  tilling,  as  it  consolidates  readily  under  pressure. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  method  of  filling  the  space  left 
by  the  removal  of  the  coal  with  waste  rock,  quarried  under- 
ground or  sent  down  from  the  surface,  which  was  originally  used 
in  connexion  with  the  working  of  thick  inclined  seams  by  the 
method  of  horizontal  slices,  is  now  largely  extended  to  long-wall 
workings  on  thin  seams,  and  in  Westphalia  is  made  compulsory 
where  workings  extend  below  surface  buildings,  and  safety  piilars 
of  unwrought  coal  are  found  to  be  insufficient.  With  careful 
packing  it  is  estimated  that  the  surface  subsidence  will  not  exceed 
40%  of  the  thickness  of  the  seam  removed,  and  will  usually 
be  considerably  less.  The  material  (or  filling  may  be  the  waste 
from  earlier  workings  stored  in  the  spoil  banks  at  the  surface; 
where  there  are  blast  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood,  granulated 
slag  mixed  with  earth  affords  excellent  packing.  In  thick  seams 
packing  adds  about  sd.  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  the  coal,  but  in 
thinner  seams  the  advantage  is  on  the  other  side. 


In  some  anthracite  ccdlieries  in  America  the  small  coal  or  culm 
and  other  waste  are  washed  into  the  exhausted  workings  by 
water  which  gives  a  compact  mass  filling  the  excavation  when  the 
water  has  drained  away.  A  modification  of  this  method,  which 
originated  in  Silesia,  is  now  becoming  of  importance  in  many 
European  coalfields.  In  this  the  filling  material,  preferably 
sand,  is  sent  down  from  the  surface  through  a  vertical  steel  pipe  . 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  allow  it  to  flow  freely  through 
distributing  pipes  in  the  levels  commanding  the  excavations  to 
be  filled;  these  are  closed  at  the  bottom  by  screens  at  boards 
sufficiently  close  to  retain  the  packing  material  white  allowing 
the  water  to  pass  by  the  lower  level  to  the  pumping-engine  which 
returns  it  to  the  surface. 

The  actual  cutting  of  the  coal  is  chiefly  performed  by  manual 
labour,  the  tool  employed  being  a  sharp-pointed  double-armed 
pick,  which  is  nearly  straight,  except  when  required 
for  use  in  hard  rock,  when  the  arms  are  made  with  an  **J^^^ 
inclination  or  "  anchored."  The  terms  pike,  pick,  c^^^^ 
mandril  and  slitter  are  applied  to  the  collier's  pick  in 
different  districts,  the  men  being  known  as  pikemen  or  hewers. 
In  driving  levels  it  is  necessary  to  cut  grooves  vertically  parallel 
to  the  walls,  a  process  known  as  shearing;  but  the  most  import- 
ant operation  b  that  known  as  holing  or  kirving,  which  consists 
in  cutting  a  notch  or  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  seam  to  a  depth 
of  about  3  ft.,  measured  back  from  the  face,  so  as  to  leave  the 
overhanging  part  unsupported,  which  then  either  falls  of  its  own 
accord  within  a  few  hours,  or  is  brought  down  either  by  driving 
wedges  along  the  top,  or  by  blasting.  The  process  of  holing  in 
coal  is  one  of  the  severest  kinds  of  human  labour.  It  has  to 
be  performed  in  a  constrained  portion,  and  the  miner  lying  on 
his  side  has  to  cut  to  a  much  greater  height,  in  order  to  get  room 
to  cany  the  groove  in  to  a  sufficient  depth,  than  is  required  to 
bring  the  coal  down, 
giving  rise  to  a  great 
waste  in  slack  as  com- 
pared with  machine 
work.  This  b  some- 
times obviated  by 
holing  in  the  beds 
below  the  coal,  or  in 
any  portion  of  a  seam 
of  inferior  quality  that 
may  not  be  worth 
working.  Thb  loss  is 
proportionately  greater 
in  thin  than  in  thick 
seams,  the  same 
quantity  being  cut  to 
waste  in  either  case. 
The  method  of  cutting 
coal  on  the  long-wall 
system  is  seen  in  fig.  10, 
representing  the  work- 
ing at  the  Shipley  col- 
liery. The  coal  b  40  in. 
thick,  with  a  seam  c 
fire-clay  and  a  roof  c 
black  shale;  about  ' 
in.  of  the  upper  part,  ] 
known  as  the  roof  coal, 
not  being  worth  work- 
ing, b  left  behind.  A 
groove  of  triangular 
section  of  30  in.  base  and  9  in.  high  is  cut  along  the  face, 
inclined  timber  props  being  placed  at  intervals  to  support 
the  overhanging  portion  until  the  required  length  is  cut.  These 
are  then  removed,  and  the  coal  is  allowed  to  fall,  wedges 
or  blasting  being  employed  when  necessary.  The  roof  of  the 
excavation  is  supported  as  the  coal  b  removed,  by  packing  up 
the  waste  material,  and  by  a  double  row  of  props,  1  ft.  from  each 
other,  placed  temporarily  along  the  face.  These  are  placed  5  ft. 
apart,  the  props  of  the  back  row  alternating  with  those  in  front. 
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The  props  used  are  preferably  of  small  oak  or  English  larch, 
but  large  quantities  of  fir  props,  cut  to  the  right  length,  are 
also  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  work  proceeds 
onwards,  the  props  are  withdrawn  and  replaced  in  advance, 
except  those  that  may  be  crushed  by  the  pressure  ot  buried  by 
sudden  falls  of  the  roof. 

In  Yorkshire  hollow  square  pillars,  formed  by  piling  up  short 
blocks  of  wood  or  chocks,  are  often  used  instead  of  props  formed 
of  a  single  stem. 

In  securing  the  roof  and  sides  of  coal  workings,  malleable  iron 
and  steel  are  now  used  to  some  extent  instead  of  timber,  although 
the  consumption  of  the  latter  material  is  extremely  large.  As 
a  substitute  for  timber  props  at  the  face,  pieces  of  steel  Joists, 
with  the  web  cut  out  for  a  short  distance  on  either  end,  with  the 
flanges  turned  back  to  give  a  square  bearing  surface,  have  been 
introduced.  In  large  levels  only  the  cap  pieces  for  the  roof  are 
made  of  steel  joists,  but  in  smaller  ones  complete  arches  made 
of  pieces  of  rails  fish- jointed  at  the  crown  are  used.  In  another 
system  introduced  by  the  Mannesmann  Tube  Company  the 
prop  is  made  up  of  weldless  steel  tubes  sliding  telescopically 
one  within  the  other,  which  are  fixed  at  the  right  height  by  a 
screw  clamp  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  15  to  16  tons.  These 
can  be  most  advantageously  used  on  thick  seams  6  to  10  ft.  or 
upwards.  For  shaft  linings  steel  rings  of  H  or  channel  section 
supported  by  intermediate  struts  are  also  used,  and  cross-bearers 
or  buntons  of  steel  joists  and  rail  guides  are  now  generally 
substituted  for  wood. 

When  the  coal  has  been  under-cut  for  a  sufficient  length, 
the  struts  are  withdrawn,  and  the  overhanging  mass  is  allowed 
to  fall  during  the  time  that  the  workmen  are  out  of  the  pit,  or  it 
may  he  brought  down  by  driving  wedges,  or  if  it  be  of  a  com- 
pact character  a  blast  in  a  borehole  near  the  roof  may  be 
required.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  happens  that  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  vertical  grooves  in  the  face  to  determine  the  limit  of 
the  fail,  such  limits  being  usually  dependent  upon  the  cleet  or 
divisional  planes  in  the  coal,  especially  when  the  work  is  carried 
perpendicular  to  them  or  on  the  end. 

The  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labour  in  cutting  coal 
has  long  been  a  favourite  problem  with  inventors,  the  earhest 
plan  being  that  of  Michael  Meinzies,  in  1761,  who 
proposed  to  work  a  heavy  pick  underground  by  power 
.  transmitted  from  an  engine  at  the  surface,  through 
the  agencies  of  spear-rods  and  chains  passing  over 
pulleys;  but  none  of  the  methods  suggested  proved  to  be  prac- 
tically successful  until  the  general  introduction  of  compressed 
air  into  mines  furnished  a  convenient  motive  power,  susceptible 
of  being  carried  to  considerable  distances  without  any  great  loss 
of  pressure.  This  agent  has  been  applied  in  various  ways,  in 
machines  which  either  imitate  the  action  of  the  collier  by  cutting 
with  a  pick  or  make  a  groove  by  rotating  cutters  attached  to  an 
endless  chain  or  a  revolving  disk  or  wheel.  The  most  successful 
of  the  first  class,  or  pick  machines,  that  of  William  Firth  of 
Sheffield,  consists  essentially  of  a  boriiontal  pick  with  two 
cutting  arms  placed  one  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other,  which 
is  swung  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  pair  ot  bell  crank  levers 
actuated  by  a  horizontal  cylinder  engine  mounted  on  a  railway 
truck.  The  weight  is  about  15  cwt.  At  a  working  speed  of  60 
yds.  per  shift  of  6  hours,  the  work  done  corresponds  to  that  of 
twelve  average  men.  The  width  of  the  groove  cut  is  from  2  to 
3  in.  at  the  face,  diminishing  to  1}  in.  at  the  back,  the  pro- 
portion of  waste  being  very  considerably  diminished  as  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  holing  by  hand.  The  use  of  this 
machine  has  allowed  a  thin  seam  of  cannci,  from  10  to  14  in,  in 
thickness,  to  be  worked  at  a  profit,  which  had  formerly  been 
abandoned  as  too  bard  to  be  worked  by  hard-labour.  Pick 
machines  have  also  been  introduced  by  Jones  and  Levick,  Bidder, 
and  other  inventors,  but  their  use  is  now  mostly  abandoned  in 
favour  of  those  working  continuously. 

In  the  Gartsherrie  machine  of  Messrs  Baird,  the  earliest  ot  the 
flexible  chain  cutter  type,  the  chain  of  cutters  works  round  a 
fixed  frame  or  jib  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  engine 
carriage,  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  necessary  to  cut  from 


the  end  of  the  block  of  coal  to  the  full  depth,  instead  of  holing 
into  it  from  the  face.  The  forward  feed  is  given  by  a  chain 
winding  upon  a  drum,  which  hauls  upon  a  pulley  fixed  to  a  prop 
about  30  yds.  in  advance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  compact  forms 
of  machine,  the  smaller  size  being  only  so  in.  high.  With  an  air 
pressure  of  from  35  to  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  a  length  of  from  300  to 
350  ft.  of  coal  is  holed,  a  ft.  9  in.  deep,  in  the  shift  of  from  8  to 
10  hours.  The  chain  machine  has  been  largely  developed  in 
America  in  the  Jeffrey,  Link  Bell,  and  Morgan  Gardner  coal 
cutters.  These  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  Baird  machine, 
the  cutting  agent  being  a  flat  link  chain  carrjdng  a  double  set 
of  chisel  points,  which  are  drawn  across  the  coal  face  at  the  rate 
of  about  s  ft.  per  second;  but,  unlike  the  older  machines,  in 
which  the  cutting  is  done  in  a  fixed  plane,  the  chain  with  its 
motor  is  made  movable,  and  is  fed  forward  by  a  rack-and- pinion 
motion  as  the  cutting  advances,  so  that  the  cut  is  limited  in 
breadth  (3}  to  4  ft-),  while  its  depth  may  be  varied  up  to  the 
maximum  travel  (8  ft.)  of  the  cutting  frame.  The  carrying 
frame,  while  the  work  is  going  on,  is  fixed  in  position  by  jack- 
screws  bearing  against  the  roof  of  the  seam,  which,  when  the 
cut  is  completed,  are  withdrawn,  and  the  machine  shifted 
laterally  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  cut  and 
fixed  in  position  again.  The  whole  operation  requires  from 
8  to  10  minutes,  giving  a  cutting  speed  of  120  to  150  sq.  ft.  per 
hour.  These  machines  weigh  from  20  to  22  cwt.,  and  are  mostly 
driven  by  electric  motors  of  25  up  to  35  h.p.  as  a  maximum. 
By  reason  of  their  intermittent  action  they  are  only  suited  for 
use  in  driving  galleries  or  in  pillar-and-stall  workings. 

A  simple  form  of  the  saw  or  spur  wheel  coal-cutting  machine 
is  that  of  Messrs  Winstanly  &  Barker  (fig.  11),  which  is  driven 


Fio.  II. — Winstanly  &  Barker's  Coal-cutting  Machine — Plan. 

by  a  pair  of  oscillating  engines  placed  on  a  frame  running  on 
rails  in  the  usual  way.  The  crank  shaft  carries  a  pinion  which 
gears  into  a  toothed  wheel  of  a  coarse  pitch,  carrying  cutters  at 
the  ends  of  the  teeth.  This  wheel  is  mounted  on  a  carrier  which, 
being  movable  about  its  centre  by  a  screw  gearing  worked  by 
hand,  gives  a  radial  sweep  to  the  cutting  edges.  When  at  work 
it  is  slowly  turned  until  the  carrier  is  at  right  angles  to  the  frame, 
when  the  cut  has  attained  the  full  depth.  The  forward  motion 
is  given  by  a  chain  winding  upon  a  crab  placed  in  front,  by  which 
it  is  hauled  slowly  forward.  With  25  lb  pressure  it  will  hole 
3  ft.  deep,  at  the  rate  of  30  yds.  per  hour,  the  cut  being  only 
ij  in.  high,  but  it  wiD  only  work  on  one  side  of  the  carriage. 
This  type  has  been  greatly  improved  and  now  is  the  most  popular 
machine  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  long-wall  workings. 
W.  E.  Garforth's  Diamond  coal  cutter,  one  of  the  best  known, 
undercuts  from  5J  to  6  ft.  In  some  instances  electric  motors 
have  been  substituted  for  compressed-air  engines  in  such 
machines. 

Another  class  of  percussive  coal-cutters  of  American  origin 
is  represented  by  the  Harrison,  Sullivan  and  IngersoU-Sergcant 
machines,  which  are  essentially  large  rock-drills  without  turning 
gear  for  the  cutting  tool,  and  mounted  upon  a  pair  of  wheels 
placed  so  as  to  allow  the  tool  to  work  or  a  forward  slope.  When 
in  use  tbe  machine  is  placed  upon  a  wooden  platform  inclining 
VI.  19  a 
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towards  the  face,  upon  which  the  miner  lies  and  controls  the 
direction  of  the  blow  by  a  pair  of  handles  at  the  back  of  the 
machine,  which  is  kept  stationary  by  wedging  the  wheels  against 
a  stop  on  the  platform.  These  machines,  which  are  driven  by 
compressed  air,  are  very  handy  in  use,  as  the  height  and  direction 
of  the  cut  may  be  readily  varied;  but  the  work  is  rather  severe 
to  the  driver  on  account  of  the  recoil  shock  of  the  piston,  and  an 
assistant  is  necessary  to  clear  out  the  small  coal  from  the  cut, 
which  limits  the  rate  of  cutting  to  about  125  sq.ft.  per  hour. 

Another  kind  of  application  of  machinery  to  coal  mining  is 
that  of  Messrs  Bidder  &  Jones,  which  is  intended  to  replace  the 
use  of  blasting  for  bringing  down  the  coal.  It  consists 
w94Mng  ^^  ^  small  hydraulic  press,  which  forces  a  set  of  expand- 
macbinea,  ij^g  hits  or  wedges  into  a  bore-hole  previously  bored 
by  a  long  screw  augur  or  drill,  worked  by  hand,  the 
action  of  the  press  being  continued  imtil  a  sufficient  strain  is 
obtained  to  bring  down  the  coal.  The  arrangement  is,  in  fact, 
a  modification  of  the  plug  and  feather  system  used  in  stone 
quarrying  for  obtaining  large  blocks,,  but  with  the  substitution 
of  the  powerful  rending  force  of  the  hydraulic  press  for  hand- 
power  in  driving  up  the  wedges.  This  apparatus  has  been  used 
at  Harecastle  in  North  Staffordshire,  and  found  to  work  well, 
but  with  the  disadvantage  of  bringing  down  the  coal  in  un- 
manageably large  masses.  A  method  of  wedging  down  coal 
sufficiently  perfected  to  be  of  general  application  would  add 
greatly  to  the  security  of  colliers. 

The  removal  of  the  coal  broken  at  the  working  face  to  the  pit 
bottom  may  in  small  mines  be  effected  by  hand  labour,  but  more 
Uader^  generally  it  is  done  by  horse  or  mechanical  traction, 
grouMd  upon  railways,  the  "  trams  "  or  "  tubs,"  as  the  pit 
convey  wagons  are  called,  being  where  possible  brought  up  to 
*"^^  the  face.     In  steeply  inclined  seams  passes  or  shoots 

leading  to  the  main  level  below  are  sometimes  used,  and  in 
Belgium  iron  plates  are  sometimes  laid  in  the  excavated  ground 
to  form  a  slide  for  the  coal  down  to  the  loading  place.  In  some 
instances  travelling  belts  or  creepers  have  been  adopted,  which 
deliver  the  coal  with  a  reduced  amount  of  breakage,  but  this 
application  is  not  common.  The  capacity  of  the  trams  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  workings  and  the  shaft.  From  S  to  7  cwt.  are 
common  sizes,  but  in  South  Wales  they  are  larger,  carrying  up  to 
one  ton  or  more.  The  rails  used  are  of  fiat  bottomed  or  bridge 
section  varying  in  weight  from  15  to  25  lb  to  the  yd.;  they  are 
laid  upon  cross  sleepers  in  a  temporary  manner,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  shifted  along  the  working  faces,  but  are  carefully 
secured  along  main  roads  intended  to  carry  traffic  continuously 
for  some  time.  The  arrangement  of  the  roads  at  the  face  is 
shown  in  the  plan,  fig.  10.  In  the  main  roads  to  the  pit  when  the 
distance  is  not  considerable  horse  traction  may  be  used,  a  train 
of  6  to  15  vehicles  being  drawn  by  one  horse,  but  more  generally 
the  hauling  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  north  of  England,  the  leading 
of  the  trains  of  tubs  is  effected  by  mechanical  traction. 

In  a  large  colliery  where  the  shafts  are  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  field,  and  the  workings  extend  on  all  sides,  both  to  the  dip  and 
rise,  the  drawing  roads  for  the  coal  may  be  of  three  different  kinds 
— (i)  levels  driven  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  suitable  for  horse 
roads,  (2)  rise  ways,  known  as  jinny  roads,  jig-brows,  or  up-brows, 
which,  when  of  sufficient  slope,  may  be  used  as  self-acting  planes, 
i.e.  the  loaded  waggons  may  be  made  to  pull  back  the  empty 
ones  to  the  working  faces,  and  (3)  dip  or  down-brows,  requiring 
engine  power.  A  road  may  be  used  as  a  self -ac  ting  or  gravitating 
incline  when  the  gradient  is  i  in  30  or  steeper,  in  which  case  the 
train  is  lowered  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  or  brake  drum 
at  the  upper  end,  the  return  empty  train  being  attached  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  rope  and  hauled  up  by  the  descending  load. 
The  arrangements  for  this  purpose  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  with  one  fixing  of  the  machinery; 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  used  for  a  considerable  time,  the  drum  and 
brake  are  solidly  constructed,  and  the  ropes  of  steel  or  iron  wire 
carefully  guided  over  friction  rollers,  placed  at  intervals  between 
the  rails  to  prevent  them  from  chafing  and  wearing  out  on  the 
ground.  Where  the  load  has  to  be  hauled  up  a  rising  gradient, 
underground  engines,  driven  by  steam  or  compressed  air  or 


electric  motors,  are  used.  In  some  cases  steam  generated  in 
boilers  at  the  surface  is  carried  in  pipes  to  the  engines  below,  but 
there  is  less  loss  of  power  when  compressed  air  is  sent  down  in  the 
same  way.  Underground  boilers  placed  near  the  up-cast  pit  so 
that  the  smoke  and  gases  help  the  ventilating  furnace  have  been 
largely  used  but  are  now  less  favourably  regarded  than  formerly. 
Water-pressure  engines,  driven  by  a  column  of  water  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  pit,  have  also  been  employed  for  hauling.  These 
can,  however,  only  be  used  advantageously  where  there  are  fixed 
pumps,  the  fall  of  water  generating  the  power  resulting  in  a 
load  to  be  removed  by  the  expenditure  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  power  in  the  pumping  engine  above  that  necessary  for  keeping 
down  the  mine  water. 

The  principal  methods  in  which  power  can  be  applied  to 
underground  traction  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Tail  rope  system. 

2.  Endless  chain  system. 

3.  Endless  rope  system  on  the  ground. 

4.  Endless  rope  system  overhead. 

The  three  last  may  be  considered  as  modifications  of  the  &ame 
principle.  In  the  first,  which  is  that  generally  used  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  a  single  line  of  rails  is  used,  the  loaded 
tubs  being  drawn  "  out  bye,"  i.e.  towards  the  shaft,  and  the 
empty  ones  returned  "  in  bye,"  or  towards  the  working  faces, 
by  reversing  the  engine;  while  in  the  other  systems,  double 
lines,  with  the  rope  travelling  continuously  in  the  same  direction, 
are  the  rule.  On  the  tail  rope  plan  the  engine  has  two  drums 
worked  by  spur  gearing,  which  can  be  connected  with,  or  cast 
loose  from,  the  driving  shaft  at  pleasure.  The  main  rope,  which 
draws  out  the  loaded  tubs,  coils  upon  one  drum,  and  passes  near 
the  floor  over  guide  sheaves  placed  about  20  ft.  apart.  The  tail 
rope,  which  is  of  lighter  section  than  the  main  one,  is  coiled  on  the 
second  drum,  passes  over  similar  guide  sheaves  placed  near  the 
roof  or  side  of  the  gallery  round  a  pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plane,  and  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  train  or  set  of  tubs.  When 
the  load  is  being  drawn  out,  the  engine  pulls  directly  on  the 
main  rope,  coiling  it  on  to  its  own  drum,  while  the  tail  drum  runs 
loose  paying  out  its  rope,  a  slight  brake  pressure  being  used  to 
prevent  its  running  out  too  fast.  When  the  set  arrives  out  bye, 
the  main  rope  will  be  wound  up,  and  the  tail  rope  pass  out  from 
the  drum  to  the  end  and  back,  i.e.  twice  the  length  of  the  way; 
the  set  is  returned  in  bye,  by  reversing  the  engine,  casting  loose 
the  main,  and  coupling  up  the  tail  drum,  so  that  the  tail  rope  is 
woimd  up  and  the  main  rope  paid  out.  This  method,  which  is 
the  oldest,  is  best  adapted  for  ways  that  are  nearly  level,  or 
when  many  branches  are  intended  to  be  worked  from  one  engine, 
and  can  be  carried  round  curves  of  small  radius  without  deranging 
the  trains;  but  as  it  is  intermittent  in  action,  considerable 
engine-power  is  required  in  order  to  get  up  the  required  speed, 
which  is  from  8  to  10  m.  per  hour.  From  8  to  10  tubs  are  usually 
drawn  in  a  set,  the  ways  being  often  from  2000  to  3000  yds.  long. 
In  dip  workings  the  tail  rope  is  often  made  to  work  a  pump 
connected  with  the  bottom  pulley,  which  forces  the  water  back 
to  the  cistern  of  the  main  pumping  engine  in  the  pit. 

For  the  endless  chain  system,  which  is  much  used  in  the  Wigan 
district,  a  double  line  of  way  is  necessary,  one  line  for  full  and  the 
other  for  empty  tubs.  The  chain  passes  over  a  pulley  driven 
by  the  engine,  placed  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  it  to  rest  upon 
the  tops  of  the  tubs,  and  round  a  similar  pulley  at  the  far  end  of 
the  plane.  The  forward  edge  of  the  tub  carries  a  projecting 
pin  or  horn,  with  a  notch  into  which  the  chain  falls  which  drags 
the  tub  forward.  The  road  at  the  outer  end  is  made  of  a  less 
slope  than  the  chain,  so  that  on  arrival  the  tub  is  lowered,  clears 
the  pin,  and  so  becomes  detached  from  the  chain.  The  tubs  are 
placed  on  at  intervals  of  about  20  yds.,  the  chain  n*oving  con- 
tinuously at  a  speed  of  from  2^  to  4  m.  per  hour.  This  system 
presents  the  greatest  advantages  in  point  of  economy  of  driving 
power,  especially  where  the  gradients  are  variable,  but  is  ex- 
pensive in  first  cost,  and  Is  not  well  suited  for  curves,  and  branch 
roads  cannot  be  worked  continuously,  as  a  fresh  set  of  pulleys 
worked  by  bevel  gearing  is  required  for  each  branch. 

The  endless  rope  system  may  be  used  with  either  a  single  or 
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double  line  of  way,  but  the  latter  is  more  generally  advanta.geous. 
The  rope,  which  is  guided  upon  sheaves  between  the  rails,  is 
taken  twice  round  the  head  pulley.  It  is  also  customary  to  use 
a  stretching  pulley  to  keep  the  rope  strained  when  the  pull  of 
the  toad  diminishes.  This  is  done  by  passing  a  loop  at  the  upper 
end  round  a  pulley  mounted  in  a  traveUing  frame,  to  which 
is  attached  a  weight  of  about  15  cwt.  hanging  by  a  chain.  This 
weight  pulls  directly  against  the  rope;  so  if  the  latter  slacks, 
the  weight  pulls  out  the  pulley  frame  and  tightens  it  up  again. 
The  tubs  are  usually  formed  into  sets  of  from  3  to  12,  the  front 
one  being  coupled  up  by  a  short  length  of  chain  to  a  clamping 
hook  formed  of  two  jaws  moulded  to  the  curve  of  the  rope  which 
are  attached  by  the  "  nm  rider,"  as  the  driver  accompanying 
the  train  is  caJled.  This  system  in  many  respects  resembles 
the  tail  rope,  but  has  the  advantage  of  working  with  one-third 
less  length  of  rope  for  the  same  length  of  way. 

The  endless  rope  system  overhead  is  substantially  similar  to 
the  endless  chain.  The  wagons  are  attached  at  intervals  by 
short  lengths  of  chain  lapped  twice  round  the  rope  and  hooked 
into  one  of  the  links,  or  in  some  cases  the  chains  are  hooked 
into  hempen  loops  on  the  main  rope.  In  mines  that  are  worked 
from  the  outcrop  by  adits  or  day  levels  traction  by  locomotives 
driven  by  steam,  compressed  air  or  electricity  b  used  to  some 
extent.    The  most  numerous  applications  are  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  coUiery  work  is  the 
management  of  the  ventilation,  involving  as  it  does  the  supply 

^n^  t**  t™*h  ^i"  to  t'^s  ""^o  working  in  the  pit,  as  well  as 
f^  the  removal  of  inflammable  gases  that  may  be  given 

off  by  the  coal.  This  is  effected  by  carrying  through 
the  workings  a  large  volume  of  air  which  is  kept  continually 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  descending  from  the  surface  by 
one  or  more  pits  known  as  intake  or  downcast  pits,  and  leaving 
the  mine  by  a  return  or  upcast  pit.  Such  a  circulation  of  air 
can  only  be  effected  by  mechanical  means  when  the  workings 
are  of  any  extent,  the  methods  actually  adopted  being — (i)  The 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  upcast  pit  by  a  furnace  placed  at  the 
bottom;  and  (3)  Exhaustion  by  machinery  at  the  surface.  The 
former  plan,  being  the  older,  has  been  most  largely  used,  but  is 
becoming  replaced  by  some  form  of  machine. 

The  usual  form  of  ventilating  furnace  ia  a  plain  fire  grate 
placed  under  an  arch,  and  communicating  with  the  upcast  shaft 
by  an  inclined  drift.  It  b  separated  from  the  coal  by  a  narrow 
passage  walled  and  arched  in  brickwork  on  both  sides.  The 
size  of  the  grate  varies  with  the  requirements  of  the  ventilation, 
but  from  6  to  10  ft.  broad  and  from  6  to  8  ft.  long  are  usual 
dimen^ons.  The  fire  should  be  kept  as  thin  and  bright  as  possible, 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  smoke  in  the  upcast.  When  the  mine 
is  free  from  gas,  the  furnace  may  be  worked  by  the  return  air, 
but  it  ia  better  to  take  fresh  air  directly  from  the  downcast  by 
a  scale,  or  split,  from  the  main  current.  The  return  air  from 
fiery  workings  is  never  allowed  to  approach  the  furnace,  but  is 
carried  into  the  upcast  by  a  special  channel,  called  a  dumb 
drift,  some  distance  above  the  furnace  drift,  so  as  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  products  of  combustion  until  they  have  been 
cooled  below  the  igniting  point  of  fire-damp.  Where  the  upcast 
pit  is  used  for  drawing  coat,  it  is  usual  to  discharge  the  smoke 
and  gases  through  a  short  lateral  drift  near  the  surface  into  a 
tall  chimney,  so  as  to  keep  the  pit-top  as  clear  as  possible  for 
working.  Otherwise  the  chimney  is  built  directly  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pit. 

Mechanical  ventilation  may  be  effected  either  by  direct  ex- 
haustion or  centrifugal  displacement  of  the  air  to  be  removed. 
In  the  first  method  reciprocating  bells,  or  piston  machines,  or 
rotary  machines  of  varying  capacity  like  gas-works  exhausters, 
are  employed.  They  were  formerly  used  on  a  very  large  scale 
in  Belgium  and  South  Wales,  but  the  great  weight  of  the  moving 
parts  makes  it  impossible  to  drive  them  at  the  high  speed 
called  for  by  modem  requirements,  so  that  centrifugal  fans  are 
now  generally  adopted  instead.  An  early  and  very  successful 
machine  of  this  class,  the  Guibal  fan,  is  represented  in  fig.  11. 
The  fan  has  eight  arms,  framed  together  of  wrought  iron  bars, 
with  diagonal  struts,  so  as  to  obtain  rigidity  with  comparative 


lightness,  carrying  flat  close-boarded  blades  at  their  ezlremities. 
It  revolves  with  the  smaUest  possible  clearance  in  a  chamber 
of  masonry,  one  of  the  side  walls  being  perforated  by  a  large 
round  hole,  through  which  the  air  from  the  mine  is  admitted 
to  the  centre  of  the  fan.  The  lower  quadrant  of  the  casing  b 
enlarged  spirally,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  rectangular  opening 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  air  is  discharged  into  a  chimney 
of  gradually  increasing  section  carried  to  a  height  of  about  25  ft. 
The  size  of  the  discharge  aperture  can  be  varied  by  means  of  a 
flexible  wooden  shutter  sliding  in  a  groove  in  a  cast  iron  plate, 
curved  to  the  slope  of  the  casing.  By  the  use  of  the  spiral  guide 
casing  and  the  chimney  the  velocityof  the  effluent  air  is  gradually 


Fig.  13.— Guibal  Fan. 

reduced  up  to  the  point  of  final  discharge  into  the  atmosphere, 
whereby  a  greater  useful  effect  b  realized  than  is  the  case  when 
the  air  streams  freely  from  the  circumference  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  of  the  rotating  fan.  The  power  b  apphed  by  steam 
acting  directly  on  a  crank  at  one  end  of  the  axle,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  fan  may  be  40  ft.  or  more. 

The  Waddle  fan,  represented  in  fig.  13,  is  an  example  of 
another  class  of  centrifugal  ventilator,  in  which  a  dose  casing 
is  not  used,  the  aii  exhausted  being  discharged  from  the  circum- 
ference directly  into  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
sheet  iron  drum  formed  by  two  coooidal  tubeii,  united  together 


Fig,  13.— Waddie  Fan. 

by  numerous  guide  blades,  dividing  it  up  into  a  series  of  rect- 
angular tubes  of  dimimshing  section,  attached  to  a  htrizontal 
axle  by  cast  iron  bosses  and  wrought  iron  arms.  The  tubes  at 
their  smallest  part  are  connected  to  a  cast  iron  ring,  10  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  at  their  outer  circumference  they  are  only  a  ft. 
apart.     The  extreme  diameter  is  25  ft. 

By  the  adoption  of  more  refined  methods  of  construction, 
especially  in  the  shape  of  the  intake  and  discharge  passages  for 
the  air  and  the  forms  of  the  fan  blades,  the  efficiency  of  the 
ventilating  fan  has  been  greatly  increased  so  that  the  dimensions 
can  be  much  reduced  and  a  higher  rate  of  speed  adopted.  Notable 
examples  are  found  in  the  Rateau,  Ser  and  Capell  fans,  and 
where  an  electric  generating  station  is  available  electric  motors 
can  be  advantageously  used  instead  of  steam. 

The  quantity  of  air  required  for  a  large  colliery  depends  upon 
the  number  of  men  employed,  as  for  actual  refutation  from 
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loo  to  200  cub.  ft.  per  minute  should  be  allowed.  In  fiery 
mines,  however,  a  very  much  larger  amount  must  be  provided 
Oigirtba'  ^  order  to  dilute  the  gas  to  the  point  of  safety. 
tioa  ofmir  Even  with  the  best  arrangements  a  dangerous  increase 
under  j^  the  amount  of  gas  is  not  infrequent  from  the  sudden 
*"*"*  release  of  stored-up  masses  in  the  coal,  which,  over- 
powering the  ventilation,  produce  magazines  of  explosive  material 
ready  for  ignition  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  or  the  blast  of  a  shot.  The  management  of  such  places, 
therefore,  requires  the  most  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen,  especially  in  the  examination  of  the  working  places 
that  have  been  standing  empty  during  the  night,  in  which  gas 
may  have  accumulated,  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cleared 
before  the  new  shift  commences. 

The  actual  conveyance  or  coursing  of  the  air  from  the  intake 
to  the  working  faces  is  effected  by  splitting  or  dividing  the  current 
at  different  points  in  its  course,  so  as  to  carry  it  as  directly  as 
possible  to  the  places  where  it  is  required.  In  laying  out  the 
mine  it  is  customary  to  drive  the  levels  or  roads  in  pairs,  com- 
munication being  made  between  them  at  intervals  by  cutting 
through  the  intermediate  pillar;  the  air  then  passes  along  one 
and  returns  by  the  other.  As  the  roads  ad- 
vance other  pillars  are  driven  through  in  the 
same  manner,  the  passages  first  made  being 
closed  by  stoppings  of  broken  rock,  or  built 
up  with  brick  and  mortar  walls,  or  both* 
When  it  is  desired  to  preserve  a  way  from  one 
road  or  similar  class  of  working  to  another, 
double  doors  placed  at  suflicient  intervals 
apart  to  take  in  one  or  more  trams  between 
them  when  closed  are  used,  forming  a  kind  of  lock  or  sluice. 
These  are  made  to  shut  air-tight  against  their  frames,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  air  from  taking  a  short  cut  back  to  the  up- 
cast, while  preserving  free  access  between  the  different  districts 
without  following  the  whole  round  of  the  air-ways.  The  ventila- 
tion of  ends  is  effected  by  means  of  brattices  or  temporary 
partitions  of  thin  boards  placed  midway  in  the  drift,  and  extend- 
ing to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  face.  The  air  passes  along  one  side 
of  the  brattice,  courses  round  the  free  end,  and  returns  on  the 
other  side.  In  many  cases  a  light  but  air-proof  cloth,  specially 
made  for  the  purpose,  is  used  instead  of  wood  for  brattices,  as 
being  more  handy  and  more  easily  removed.  In  large  mines 
where  the  air-ways  are  numerous  and  complicated,  it  often 
happens  that  currents  travelling  in  opposite  directions  are 
brought  together  at  one  point.  In  these  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
cross  them.  The  return  air  is  usually  made  to  pass  over  the 
intake  by  a  curved  drift  carried  seme  distance  above  in  the  solid 
measures,  both  ways  being  arched  in  brickwork,  or  even  in  some 
cases  lined  with  sheet  iron  so  as  to  ensure  a  separation  not  likely 
to  be  destroyed  in  case  of  an  explosion  (see  figs.  5  and  8).  The  use 
of  small  auxiliary  blowing  ventilators  imderground,  for  carrying 
air  into  workings  away  from  the  main  circuits,  which  was  largely 
advocated  at  one  time,  has  lost  its  popularity,  but  a  useful 
substitute  has  been  found  in  the  induced  draught  produced  by 
jets  of  compressed  air  or  high-pressure  water  blowing  into  ejectors. 
With  a  jet  of  ^  i^y  in.  area,  a  pipe  discharging  i  J  gallon  of  water  per 
minute  at  165  lb  pressure  per  sq.  in.,  a  circulation  of  850  cub.  ft. 
of  air  per  minute  was  produced  at  the  end  of  a  level,  or  about  five 
times  that  obtained  from  an  equal  volumne  of  air  at  60  lb  pressure. 
The  increased  resistance,  due  to  the  large  extension  of  workings 
from  single  pairs  of  shafts,  the  ventilating  currents  haviog  often 
to  travel  several  miles  to  the  upcast,  has  led  to  great  increase 
in  the  size  and  power  of  ventilating  fans,  and  engines  from  250 
to  500  H.P.  are  not  uncommonly  used  for  such  purposes. 

The  lighting  of  underground  workings  in  collieries  is  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  ventilation.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  pits  in  the  Midland  districts  of  England,  and 
^'  generally  in  South  Staffordshire,  the  coals  are  sufli- 
cicntly  free  from  gas,  or  rather  the  gases  are  not  liable  to  become 
explosive  when  mixed  with  air,  to  allow  the  use  of  naked  lights, 
candles  being  generally  used.  Oil  lamps  are  employed  in  many 
of  the  Scotch  coUieries,  and  are  almost  universally  used  in 


Belgiiun  and  other  European  countries.  The  buildings  near  the 
pit  bottom,  such  as  the  stables  and  lamp  cabin,  and  even  the 
main  roads  for  some  distance,  are  often  in  large  collieries  lighted 
with  gas  brought  from  the  surface,  or  in  some  cases  the  gas  given 
off  by  the  coal  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Where  the  gases 
are  fiery,  the  use  of  protected  lights  or  safety  lamps  {q,v.)  becomes 
a  necessity. 

The  nature  of  the  gases  evolved  by  coal  when  freshly  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  has  been  investigated  by  several  chemists, 
more  particularly  by  Lyon  Playfair  and  Ernst  von  compoah 
Meyer.  The  latter  observer  found  the  gases  given  off  ikm  otgrnt 
by  coal  from  the  district  of  Newcastle  and  Durham  ^yoiv^dby 
to  contain  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas  or  light  carburetted  ^'^^ 
hydrogen  (the  fire-damp  of  the  miner),  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
A  later  investigation,  by  J.  W.  Thomas,  of  the  gases  dissolved  or 
occluded  in  coals  from  South  Wales  basin  shows  them  to  vary- 
considerably  with  the  class  of  coal.  The  results  given  below, 
which  are  selected  from  a  much  larger  series  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  were  obtained  by  heating  samples 
of  the  different  coals  in  vacuo  for  several  hours  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water: — 


Quality. 

Colliery. 

Volume 
per  ton 
m  cub. 
ft. 

Composition  in  Volumes  per  cent. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

Oxygen. 

Marsh 
Gas. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

Bituminous 

Steam 
Anthracite 

Cwm  Clydach  . 
Lantwit^    . 
Navigation 
Bonville's  Court 

19-72 

14-34 
89-62 

198-95 

5-44 

9-43 

13-21 

2-62 

1-05 
225 

0-49 

■   « 

63.76 

31-95 
81-64 

93-13 

29-75 

5634 
4-66 

4-25 

In  one  instance  about  i  %  of  hydride  of  ethyl  was  found  in 
the  gas  from  a  blower  in  a  pit  in  the  Rhondda  district,  which  was 
collected  in  a  tube  and  brought  to  the  surface  to  be  used  in 
lighting  the  engine-room  and  pit-bauk.  The  gases  from  the  bitu- 
minous house  coals  of  South  Wales  are  comparatively  free  from 
marsh  gas,  as  compared  with  those  from  the  steam  coal  and 
anthracite  pits.  The  latter  class  of  coal  contains  the  largest 
proportion  of  this  dangerous  gas,  but  holds  it  more  tenaciously 
than  do  the  steam  coals,  thus  rendering  the  workings  com- 
paratively safer.  It  was  found  that,  of  the  entire  volume  of 
occluded  gas  in  an  anthracite,  only  one-third  could  be  expelled 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  that  the  whole  quantity, 
amounting  to  650  cub.  ft.  per  ton,  was  only  to  be  driven  out  by 
a  heat  of  300°  C.  Steam  coals  being  softer  and  more  porous  give 
off  enormous  volumes  of  gas  from  the  working  face  in  most  of  the 
deep  pits,  many  of  which  have  been  the  scene  of  disastrous 
explosions. 

The  gases  evolved  from  the  sudden  outbursts  or  blowers  in 
coal,  which  are  often  given  off  at  a  considerable  tension,  are  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  that  the  collier  has  to  contend  witlu 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  marsh  gas,  with  only  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  usually  under  1%,  and  from  i  to  4% 
of  nitrogen. 

Fire-damp  when  mixed  with  from  four  to  twelve  times  its 
volume  of  atmospheric  air  is  explosive;  but  when  the  proportion 
is  above  or  below  these  limits  it  bums  quietly  with  a  pale  blue 
flame. 

The  danger  arising  from  the  presence  of  coal  dust  in  the  air 
of  dry  mines,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  fire-damp,  has, 
since  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  W.  Galloway,  ^^  ^^^^^ 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiries  in  the 
principal  European  countries  interested  in  coal  mining;  and 
although  certain  points  are  still  debatable,  the  fact  is  generally 
admitted  as  one  calling  for  special  precautions.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  royal  commission  of  1891,  which  may  be  taken 
as  generally  representative  of  the  views  of  British  colliery 
engineers,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  danger  of  explosion  when  gas  exists  in  very  small  quantities 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  coal  dust. 

2.  A  gas  explosion  in  a  fiery  mine  may  be  intensified  or  indefinitely 
propagated  by  the  dust  raised  by  the  explosion  itself. 

3.  Coal  dust  alone,  without  any  gas,  may  cause  a  dangerous 
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explosion  if  ignited  by  a  blown-out  shot ;  but  such  cases  are  likely 
to  be  exceptional. 

4.  The  inflammability  of  coal  dust  varies  with  different  coals,  but 
none  can  be  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  risk. 

5.  There  is  no  probability  of  a  dangerous  explosion  being  produced 
by  the  ignition  of  coal  dust  by  a  naked  light  or  ordinary  flame. 

Danger  arising  from  coal  dust  is  best  guarded  against  by 
systematically  sprinkling  or  watering  the  main  roads  leading 
from  the  working  faces  to  the  shaft,  where  the  dust  falling  from 
the  trams  in  transit  is  liable  to  accumulate.  This  may  be  done 
by  water-carts  or  hose  and  jet,  but  preferably  by  finely  divided 
water  and  compressed  air  distributed  from  a  network  of  pipes 
carried  through  the  workings.  This  is  now  generally  done,  and 
in  some  countries  is  compulsory,  when  the  rocks  are  deficient 
in  natural  moisture.  In  one  instance  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  keep  down  the  dust  in  a  nunc  raising  850  tons  of 
coal  in  a  single  shift  was  28*8  tons,  apart  from  that  required 
by  the  jets  and  motors.  The  distributing  network  extended 
to  more  than  30  m.  of  pipes,  varjdng  from  3J  in.  to  i  in.  in 
diameter. 

In  aU  British  coal-mines,  when  gas  in  dangerous  quantities 
has  appeared  within  three  months,  and  in  all  places  that  are 
dry  and  dusty,  blasting  is  prohibited,  except  with 
pIomS^Jm!'  "  permitted  "  explosives,  whose  composition  and  pro- 
perties have  been  examined  at  the  testing  station  at 
the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  A  list  of  those  sanctioned  is 
published  by  the  Home  Office.  They  are  mostly  distinguished 
by  special  trade  names,  and  are  mainly  of  two  classes — those 
containing  ammonium  nitrate  and  nitrobenzene  or  nitronaph- 
thalene,  and  those  containing  nitroglycerin  and  nitrocellulose, 
which  are  essentially  weak  dynamites.  The  safety  property 
attributed  to  them  is  due  to  the  depression  of  the  temperature 
of  the  flame  or  products  of  explosion  to  a  point  below  that 
necessary  to  ignite  fire-damp  or  coal  dust  in  air  from  a  blown-out 
shot.  New  explosives  that  are  found  to  be  satisfactory  when 
tested  are  added  to  the  list  from  time  to  time,  the  composition 
being  stated  in  all  cases. 

Methods  for  enabling  miners  to  penetrate  into  workings  where 
the  atmosphere  is  totally  irrespirable  have  come  into  use  for 
saving  life  after  explosions  and  for  repairing  shafts 
phonM.  *^^  pit-work  under  water.  The  aerophorc  of  A. 
Galibert  was  in  its  earlier  form  a  bag  of  about  12 
cub.  ft.  capacity  containing  air  at  a  little  above  atmospheric 
pressure;  it  was  carried  on  the  back  like  a  knapsack  and  supplied 
the  means  of  respiration.  The  air  was  continually  returned 
and  circulated  until  it  was  too  much  contaminated  with  carbonic 
acid  to  be  further  used,  a  condition  which  limited  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  to  a  very  short  period.  A  more  extended  application 
of  the  same  principle  was  made  in  the  apparatus  of  L.  Dena)n'0uze 
by  which  the  air,  contained  in  cylinders  at  a  pressure  of  300  to 
350  lb  per  sq.  in.,  was  supplied  for  respiration  through  a  reducing 
valve  which  brought  it  down  nearly  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
This  apparatus  was,  however,  very  heavy  and  became  un- 
manageable when  more  than  an  hour's  supply  was  required. 
The  newer  forms  are  based  upon  the  principle,  first  enunciated 
by  Professor  Theodor  Schwann  in  1854,  of  carrying  compressed 
oxygen  instead  of  air,  and  returning  the  products  of  respiration 
through  a  regenerator  containing  absorptive  media  for  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  the  purified  current  being  returned  to  the  mouth 
with  an  addition  of  fresh  oxygen.  The  best-known  apparatus 
of  this  class  is  that  developed  by  G.  A.  Meyer  at  the  Shamrock 
colliery  in  Westphalia,  where  a  body  of  men  are  kept  in  sys- 
tematic training  for  its  use  at  a  special  rescue  station.  This  corps 
rendered  invaluable  service  at  the  exploring  and  rescue  operations 
after  the  explosion  at  Courrieres  in  March  1906,  the  most  disas- 
trous mining  accident  on  record,  when  1 100  miners  were  killed. 
A  somewhat  similar  apparatus  called  the  "  weg,"  after  the 
initials  of  the  inventor,  is  due  to  W.  E.  Garforth  of  Wakefield. 
In  another  form  of  apparatus  advantage  is  taken  of  the  property 
possessed  by  sodium-potassiiun  peroxide  of  giving  off  oxygen 
when  damped;  the  residue  of  caustic  soda  and  potash  3delded 
by  the  reaction  is  used  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  expired 
air.    Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  a  device  in  which 


the  air-supply  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  air 
absorbed  in  asbestos. 

Underground  fires  are  not  uncommon  accidents  in  coal-mines. 
In  the  thick  coal  workings  in  South  Staffordshire  the  slack 
left  behind  in  the  sides  of  work  is  especially  liable  to 
fire  from  so-called  spontaneous  combustion,  due  to  the  rapid 
oxidization  that  is  set  up  when  finely  divided  coal  is  brought 
in  contact  with  air.  The  best  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  prevent 
the  air  from  gaining  access  to  the  coal  by  building  a  wall  round 
the  burning  portion,  which  can  in  this  way  be  isolated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  working,  and  the  fire  prevented  from 
spreading,  even  if  it  cannot  be  extinguished.  When  the  coal  is 
fired  by  the  blast  of  an  explosion  it  is  often  necessary  to  isolate 
the  mine  completely  by  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  pits  with 
earth,  or  in  extreme  cases  it  must  be  flooded  with  water  or  car- 
bonic acid  before  the  fire  can  be  brought  under.  There  have 
been  several  instances  of  this  being  done  in  the  fiery  pits  in  the 
Bamsley  district,  notably  at  the  great  explosion  at  the  Oaks 
colliery  in  1866,  when  360  lives  were  lost. 

The  drawing  or  winding  of  the  coal  from  the  pit  bottom 
to  the  surface  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations 
in  coal  mining,  and  probably  the  department  in  which  ^^2taS  ^' 
mechanical   appliances   have   been   brought   to   the 
highest  state  of  development. 

The  different  elements  making  up  the  drawing  arrangements 
of  a  colliery  are — (i)  the  cage,  (2)  the  shaft  or  pit  fittings,  (3)  the 
drawing-rope,   (4)   the  engine  and   (5)   the  surface 
arrangements.    The  cage,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  **' 

of  one  or  more  platforms  connected  by  an  open  framework  of 
vertical  bars  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  with  a  top  bar  to  which 
the  drawing-rope  is  attached.  It  is  customary  to  have  a  curved 
sheet  iron  roof  or  bonnet  when  the  cage  is  used  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  miners,  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  falling 
materials.  The  number  of  platforms  or  decks  varies  consider- 
ably; in  small  mines  only  a  single  one  may  be  used,  but  in  the 
larger  modern  pits  two-,  three-  or  even  four-decked  cages  are  used. 
The  use  of  several  decks  is  necessary  in  old  pits  of  small  section, 
where  only  a  single  tram  can  be  carried  on  each.  In  the  large 
shafts  of  the  Northern  and  Wigan  districts  the  cages  are  made 
about  8  ft.  long  and  3}  ft.  broad,  being  sufficient  to  carry  two 
large  trams  on  one  deck.  These  are  received  upon  a  railway 
made  of  two  strips  of  angle  iron  of  the  proper  gauge  for  the  wheels, 
and  are  locked  fast  by  a  latch  falling  over  their  ends.  At  Cadeby 
Main  with  four-decked  cages  the  capacity  is  eight  lo-cwt.  tubs 
or  4  tons  of  coal. 

The  guides  or  conductors  in  the  pit  may  be  constructed  of 
wood,  in  which  case  rectangular  fir  beams,  about  3  by  4  in.,  are 
used,  attached  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet  to  bimtons  or  cross-beams 
built  into  the  lining  of  the  pit.  Two  guides  are  required  for  each 
cage;  they  may  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  either  on  the 
long  or  short  sides — the  latter  being  preferable.  The  cage  is 
guided  by  shoes  of  wrought  iron,  a  few  inches  long  and  bell- 
mouthed  at  the  ends,  attached  to  the  horizontal  bars  of  the 
framing,  which  pass  loosely  over  the  guides  on  three  sides,  but 
in  most  new  pits  rail  guides  of  heavy  section  are  used.  They  are 
applied  on  one  side  of  the  cage  only,  forming  a  complete  vertical 
railway,  carried  by  iron  cross  sleepers,  with  proper  seats  for  the 
rails  instead  of  wooden  bun  tons;  the  cage  is  guided  by  curved 
shoes  of  a  proper  section  to  cover  the  heads  of  the  rails.  Rigid 
guides  connected  with  the  walling  of  the  pit  are  probably  the 
best  and  safest,  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable 
to  distortion,  in  case  of  the  pit  altering  its  form,  owing  to  irregular 
movements  of  the  ground,  or  other  causes.  Wooden  guides 
being  of  considerable  size,  block  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  area 
of  the  pit,  and  thus  offer  an  impediment  to  the  ventilation, 
especially  in  upcast  shafts,  where  the  high  temperature,  when 
furnace  ventilation  is  used,  is  also  against  their  use.  In  the 
Lancashire  and  the  Midland  districts  wire-rope  guides  have  been 
introduced  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing the  above  objections.  These  are  simply  wire-ropes,  from 
I  to  I i  in.  in  diameter,  hanging  from  a  cross-bar  connected  with 
the  pit-head  framing  at  the  surface,  and  attached  to  a  similar 
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bar  at  the  bottom,  which  are  kept  straight  by  a  stretching 
weight  of  from  30  cwt.  to  4  tons  attached  to  the  lower  bar. 
In  some  cases  four  guides  are  used — two  to  each  of  the  long  sides 
of  the  cage;  but  a  more  general  arrangement  is  to  have  three — 
two  on  one  side,  and  the  third  in  an  intermediate  position  on  the 
opposite  side.  Many  colliery  managers,  however,  prefer  to  have 
only  two  opposite  guides,  as  being  safer.  The  cage  is  connected 
by  tubidar  clips,  made  in  two  pieces  and  bolted  together,  which 
slide  over  the  ropes.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  extra  system  of  ^ed  guides  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cage  steady  during  the  operations 
of  loading  and  landing,  there  being  a  much  greater  amount  of 
oscillation  during  the  passage  of  the  cage  than  with  fixed  guides. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  considerable  clear- 
ance between  the  two  lines  of  guides,  which  are  kept  from  15  to 
18  in.  apart,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  two  cages  striking 
each  other  in  passing.  With  proper  precautions,  however,  wire 
guides  are  perfectly  safe  for  use  at  the  highest  travelling  speed. 
The  cage  is  connected  with  the  drawing-rope  by  short  lengths 
of  chain  from  the  comers,  known  as  tackling  chains,  gathered 

into  a  central  ring  to  which  the  rope  is  attached. 
^2J^**    Round  steel  wire-ropes,  about  2  in.  in  diameter,  are 

now  commonly  used;  but  in  very  deep  pits  they  are 
sometimes  tapered  in  section  to  reduce  the  dead  weight  lifted. 
Flat  ropes  of  steel  or  iron  wire  were  and  are  still  used  to  a  great 
extent,  but  round  ones  are  now  generally  preferred.  In  Belgium 
and  the  north  of  France  flat  ropes  of  aloe  fibre  (Manila  hemp 
or  plantain  fibre)  are  in  high  repute,  being  considered  prefer- 
able by  many  colliery  managers  to  wire,  in  spite  of  their  great 
weight.  A  rope  of  this  class  for  a  pit  1 200  metres  deep,  tapered 
from  1 5*6  in.  to  9  in.  in  breadth  and  from  2  in.  to  i^  in.  in 
thickness,  weighed  14-3  tons,  and  another  at  Anzin,  intended  to 
lift  a  gross  load  of  15  tons  from  750  metres,  is  22^  in.  broad  and 
3  in.  thick  at  the  drum  end,  and  weighs  18  tons.  Tapered  round 
ropes,  although  mechanically  preferable,  are  not  advantageous 
in  practice,  as  the  wear  being  greater  at  the  cage  end  than  on  the 
drum  it  is  necessary  to  cut  off  portions  of  the  former  at  intervals. 
Ultimately  also  the  ropes  should  be  reversed  in  position,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  with  a  rope  of  uniform  section. 

The  engines  used  for  winding  or  hoisting  in  collieries  are 
usually  direct-acting  with  a  i>air  of  horizontal  cylinders  coupled 

directly  to  the  drum  shaft.  Steam  at  high  pressiure 
•a^tiSi     exhausting  into  the  atmosphere  is  still  commonly  used, 

but  the  great  power  required  for  raising  heavy  loads 
from  deep  pits  at  high  speeds  has  brought  the  question  of  fuel 
economy  into  prominence,  and  more  economical  types  of  the 
two-cylinder  tandem  compound  class  with  high  initial  steam 
pressure,  superheating  and  condensing,  have  come  in  to  some 
extent  where  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  sufficient  to 
justify  their  high  initial  cost.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  was 
erected  at  Llanbradack  in  South  Wales  in  1894,  and  they  have 
been  somewhat  extensively  used  in  WestphaHa  and  the  north  of 
France.  In  a  later  example  at  the  Bargold  pit  of  the  Powell 
Duffryn  Steam  Coal  Company  a  mixed  arrangement  is  adopted 
with  horizontal  high-pressure  and  vertical  low-pressure  cylinders. 
This  engine  draws  a  net  load  of  5)  tons  of  coal  from  a  depth 
of  625  yds.  in  45  seconds,  the  gross  weight  of  the  four  trams, 
cage  and  chains,  and  rope,  with  the  coal,  being  20  tons  12  cwt. 
The  work  of  the  winding  engine,  being  essentially  of  an  inter- 
mittent character,  can  only  be  done  with  condensation  when 
a  central  condenser  keeping  a  constant  vacuum  is  used,  and 
even  with  this  the  rush  of  steam  during  winding  may  be  a  cause 
of  disturbance.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  using 
Rateau's  arrangement  of  a  low-pressure  turbine  between  the 
engine  and  the  condenser.  The  accumulator,  which  is  similar 
in  principle  to  the  thermal  storage  system  of  Druitt  Halpin,  is 
a  closed  vessel  completely  filled  with  water,  which  condenses 
the  excess  of  steam  during  the  winding  period,  and  becoming 
superheated  maintains  the  supply  to  the  turbine  when  the 
main  engine  is  standing.  The  power  so  developed  is  generally 
utilized  in  the  production  of  electricity,  for  which  there  is  an 
abundant  use  about  large  collieries. 


The  drum,  when  round  ropes  are  used,  is  a  plain  broad  cylindcTy 
with  flanged  rims,  and  cased  with  soft  wood  packing,  upon 
which  the  rope  is  coiled;  the  breadth  is  made  sufficient  to  take 
the  whole  length  of  the  rope  at  two  laps*  One  drum  is  usually 
fixed  to  the  shaft,  while  the  other  is  loose,  with  a  screw  link  or 
other  means  of  coupling,  in  order  to  be  able  to  adjust  the  two 
ropes  to  exactly  the  same  length,  so  that  one  cage  may  be  at  the 
surface  when  the  other  is  at  the  bottom,  without  having  to  pay 
out  or  take  up  any  slack  rope  by  the  engine. 

For  flat  ropes  the  drum  or  bobbin  consists  of  a  solid  disk,  of 
the  width  of  the  rope  fixed  upon  the  shaft,  with  numerous 
parallel  pairs  of  arms  or  horns,  arranged  radially  on  both  sides, 
the  space  between  being  just  sufficient  to  allow  \ht  rope  to  enter 
and  coil  regularly  upon  the  preceding  lap.  This  method  has  the 
advantage  of  equalizing  the  work  of  the  engine  throughout  the 
journey,  for  when  the  load  is  greatest,  with  the  fuD  cage  at  the 
bottom  and  the  whole  length  of  rope  out,  the  duty  required  in 
the  first  revolution  of  the  engine  is  measured  by  the  length  of 
the  smallest  circumference;  while  the  assistance  derived  from 
gravitating  action  of  the  descending  cage  in  the  same  period  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  falling  mass  through  a  height  corre*- 
sponding  to  the  length  of  the  largest  lap,  and  so  on,  the  speed 
being  increased  as  the  weight  diminishes,  and  vice  versa.  The 
same  thing  can  be  effected  in  a  more  perfect  manner  by  the  use 
of  spiral  or  scroll  drums,  in  which  the  rope  is  made  to  coil  in  a 
spiral  groove  upon  the  surface  of  the  drum,  which  is  formed  by 
the  frusta  of  two  obtuse  cones  placed  with  their  smaller  diameters 
outwards.  This  plan,  though  mechanically  a  very  good  one, 
has  certain  defects,  especially  in  the  possibility  of  danger  resulting 
from  the  rope  slipping  sideways,  if  the  grooves  in  the  bed  are  not 
perfectly  true.  The  great  size  and  weight  of  such  drums  are 
also  disadvantages,  as  giving  rather  unmanageable  dimensions 
in  a  very  deep  pit.  In  some  cases,  therefore,  a  combined  form  is 
adopted,  the  body  of  the  drum  being  cyUndrical,  and  a  width 
equal  to  three  or  four  laps  conical  on  either  side. 

Counterbalance  chains  for  the  winding  engines  are  used  in 
the  collieries  of  the  Midland  districts  of  England.  In  this  method 
a  third  drum  is  used  to  receive  a  heavy  flat  link  chain,  shorter 
than  the  main  drawing-ropes,  the  end  of  which  hangs  down  a 
special  or  balance  pit.  At  starting,  when  the  full  load  is  to  be 
lifted,  the  balance  chain  uncoils,  and  continues  to  do  so  imtil  the 
desired  equilibrium  between  the  working  loads  is  attained,  when 
it  is  coiled  up  again  in  the  reverse  direction,  to  be  again  given 
out  on  the  return  trip. 

In  Koepe's  method  the  drum  is  replaced  by  a  disk  with  a 
grooved  rim  for  the  rope,  which  passes  from  the  top  of  one  cage 
over  the  guide  puUey,  round  the  disk,  and  back  over  the  second 
guide  to  the  second  cage,  and  a  tail  rope,  passing  round  a  pulley 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  connects  the  bottoms  of  the  cages, 
so  that  the  dead  weight  of  cage,  tubs  and  rope  is  completely 
counterbalanced  at  all  positions  of  the  cages,  and  the  work  of  the 
engine  is  confined  to  the  useful  weight  of  coal  raised.  Motion  is 
communicated  to  the  rope  by  frictional  contact  with  the  drum, 
which  is  covered  through  about  one-half  of  the  circumference. 
This  system  has  been  used  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  at  Sneyd, 
in  North  Staffordshire.  In  Belgium  it  was  tried  in  a  pit  940 
metres  deep,  where  it  has  been  replaced  by  flat  hempen  ropes, 
and  is  now  restricted  to  shallower  workings.  In  Westphalia  it  is 
applied  in  about  thirty  different  pits  to  a  maximum  depth  of 
761  metres. 

A  novelty  in  winding  arrangements  is  the  substitution  of 
the  electromotor  for  the  steam  engine,  which  has  been  effected 
in  a  few  instances.  In  one  of  the  best-known  examples,  the 
Zollern  colliery  in  Westphalia,  the  Koepe  system  is  used,  the 
winding  disk  being  driven  by  two  motors  of  1200  H.P.  each  on 
the  same  shaft.  Motion  is  obtained  from  a  continuous-current 
generator  driven  by  an  alternating  motor  with  a  very  heavy 
fly-wheel,  a  combination  known  as  the  Ilgner  transformer,  which 
runs  continuously  with  a  constant  draught  on  the  generating 
station,  the  extremely  variable  demand  of  the  winding  engine 
during  the  acceleration  period  being  met  by  the  energy  stored 
in   the  fly-wheel,  which  runs  at  a  very  high  speed.      This 
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arrangement  works  admirably  as  regards  smoothness  and  safety 
in  running,  but  the  heavy  first  cost  and  complication  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  general  adoption.  Nevertheless  about  60  electric 
winding  engines  were  at  work  or  under  construction  in  May  1906. 

The  surface  arrangements  of  a  modern  deep  colliery  are  of 
considerable  extent  and  complexity,  the  central  feature  being 
the  head  gear  or  pit  frame  carrying  the  guide  pulleys 
which  lead  the  winding  ropes  from  the  axis  of  the  pit 
mento.  to  the  drum.  This  is  an  upright  frame,  usuaUy  made 
in  wrought  iron  or  steel  strutted  by  diagonal  thrust 
beams  against  the  engine-house  wall  or  other  solid  abutments, 
the  height  to  the  bearings  of  the  guide  pulleys  being  from  80  to 
100  ft.  or  more  above  the  ground  level.  This  great  height  is 
necessary  to  obtain  head-room  for  the  cages,  the  landing  plat- 
forms being  usually  placed  at  some  considerable  height  above 
the  natural  surface.  The  pulleys,  which  are  made  as  large  as 
possible  up  to  20  ft.  in  diameter  to  diminish  the  effect  of  bending 
strains  in  the  rope  by  change  in  direction,  have  channelled  cast 
iron  rims  with  wrought  iron  arms,  a  form  combining  rigidity 
with  strength,  in  order  to  keep  down  their  weight. 

To  prevent  accidents  from  the  breaking  of  the  rope  while  the 
cage  is  travelling  in  the  shaft,  or  from  over-winding  when  in 
consequence  of  the  engine  not  being  stopped  in  time  the  cage 
may  be  drawn  up  to  the  head-gear  pulleys  (both  of  which  are 
unhappily  not  uncommon),  various  forms  of  safety  catches  and 
disconnecting  hooks  have  been  adopted.  The  former  contriv- 
ances consist  essentially  of  levers  or  cams  with  toothed  surfaces 
or  gripping  shoes  mounted  upon  transverse  axes  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  cage,  whose  function  is  to  take  hold  of  the  guides 
and  support  the  cage  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  detached 
from  the  rope.  The  opposite  axes  are  connected  with  springs 
which  are  kept  in  compression  by  tension  of  the  rope  in  drawing 
but  come  into  action  when  the  puU  is  released,  the  side  axes  then 
biting  into  wooden  guides  or  gripping  those  of  steel  bars  or 
ropes.  The  use  of  these  contrivances  is  more  common  in 
collieries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  in  some  countries 
they  are  obligatory,  than  in  England,  where  they  are  not  generally 
popular  owing  to  their  uncertainty  in  action  and  the  constant 
drag  on  the  guides  when  the  rope  slacks. 

For  the  prevention  of  accidents  from  over-winding,  detaching 
hooks  are  used.  These  consist  essentially  of  links  formed  of  a 
pair  of  parallel  plates  joined  by  a  central  bolt  forming  a  scissors 
joint  which  is  connected  by  chain  links  to  the  cage  below  and 
the  winding-rope  above.  The  outer  sides  of  the  link  are  shaped 
with  projecting  lugs  above.  When  closed  by  the  load  the 
width  is  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  enter  a  funnel-shaped  guide  on  a 
cross-bar  of  the  frame  some  distance  above  the  bank  level,  but 
on  reaching  the  narrower  portion  of  the  guide  at  the  top  the 
plates  are  forced  apart  which  releases  the  ropes  and  brings  the 
lugs  into  contact  with  the  top  of  the  cross-bar  which  secures 
the  cage  from  falling. 

Three  principal  patterns,  those  of  King,  Ormerod  and  Walker, 
are  in  use,  and  they  are  generally  efficient  supposing  the  speed 
of  the  cage  at  arrival  is  not  excessive.  To  guard  against  this  it  is 
now  customary  to  use  some  speed-checking  appliance,  independ- 
ent of  the  engine-man,  which  reduces  or  entirely  cuts  off  the 
steam  supply  when  the  cage  arrives  at  a  particular  point  near  the 
surface,  and  applies  the  brake  if  the  load  is  travelling  too  quickly. 
Maximum  speed  controllers  in  connexion  with  the  winding 
indicator,  which  do  not  allow  the  engine  to  exceed  a  fixed  rate 
of  speed,  are  also  used  in  some  cases,  with  recording  indicators. 

When  the  cage  arrives  at  the  surface,  or  rather  the  platform 
forming  the  working  top  above  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  it  is  received 
upon  the  keeps,  a  pair  of  hinged  gratings  which  are 
fjj*'^  kept  in  an  inclined  position  over  the  pit-top  by  counter- 
acn^Blttg.  balance  weights,  so  that  they  are  pushed  aside  to 
allow  the  cage  to  pass  upwards,  but  fall  back  and 
receive  it  when  the  engine  is  reversed.  The  tubs  are  then  removed 
or  struck  by  the  landers,  who  pull  them  forward  on  to  the 
platform,  which  is  covered  with  cast  iron  plates;  at  the  same 
time  empty  ones  are  pushed  in  from  the  opposite  side.  The 
cage  is  then  lifted  by  the  engine  clear  of  the  keeps,  which  are 


opened  by  a  lever  worked  by  hand,  and  the  empty  tubs  start 
on  the  return  trip.  When  the  cage  has  several  decks,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  this  operation  for  each,  unless  there  is  a 
special  provision  made  for  loading  and  discharging  the  tubs  at 
different  levels.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  for  shifting  the 
load  from  a  large  cage  at  one  operation  was  introduced  by  Fowler 
at  Hucknall,  in  Leicestershire,  where  the  trains  are  received 
into  a  framework  with  a  number  of  platforms  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  cage,  carried  on  the  head  of  a  plunger  movable  by 
hydraulic  pressure  in  a  vertical  cylinder.  The  empty  tubs  are 
carried  by  a  corresponding  arrangement  on  the  opposite  side. 
By  this  means  the  time  of  stoppage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
8  seconds  for  a  three-decked  cage  as  against  28  seconds,  as  the 
operations  of  lowering  the  tubs  to  the  level  of  the  pit-top, 
discharging,  and  replacing  them  are  performed  during  the  time 
that  the  following  load  is  being  drawn  up  the  pit. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  drawing  of  coal  is  generally 
confined  to  the  day  shift  of  eight  hours,  with  an  output  of  from 
100  to  150  tons  per  hour,  according  to  the  depth,  capacity 
of  coal  tubs,  and  facilities  for  landing  and  changing  tubs.  With 
Fowler's  hydraulic  arrangement  2000  tons  are  raised  600  yds. 
in  eight  hours.  In  the  deeper  German  pits,  where  great  thick- 
nesses of  water-bearing  strata  have  to  be  traversed,  the  first 
establishment  expenses  are  so  great  that  in  order  to  increase 
output  the  shaft  is  sometimes  provided  viith  a  complete  double 
equipment  of  cages  and  engines.  In  such  cases  the  engines 
may  be  placed  in  line  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pit,  or  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  It  is  said  that  the  output  of  single  shafts 
has  been  raised  by  this  method  to  3500  and  4500  tons  in  the 
double  shift  of  sixteen  hours.  It  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
mines  where  groups  of  seams  at  different  depths  are  worked 
simultaneously.  Some  characteristic  figures  of  the  yield  for 
British  collieries  in  1898  are  given  below: — 

Albion  Colliery,  South  {55 1,000  tons  in  a  year  for  one 
Wales (  shaft  and  one  engine. 

Silksworth  Colliery,  North-  /  535,000  tons  in  a  year  for  shaft 
umberland )       580  yds.  deep,  two  engines. 

Bolsover  Colliery,  Derby    .     598,798  tons  in  270  days,  shaft 

365  yds.  deep. 

Denaby  Main  Colliery,  >  629,947  tons  in  281  days,  maxi- 
Yorkshire J        mum  per  day  2673  tons. 

At  Cadeby  Main  colliery  near  Doncaster  in  1906,  3360  tons 
were  drawn  in  fourteen  hours  from  one  pit  763  yds.  deep. 

The  tub  when  brought  to  the  surface,  after  passing  over  a 
weigh-bridge  where  it  is  weighed  and  tallied  by  a  weigher 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  men  and  the  owner 
jointly,  is  run  into  a  *^  tippler,''  a  cage  turning  about  a  horizontal 
axis  which  discharges  the  load  in  the  first  half  of  the  rotation 
and  brings  the  tub  back  to  the  original  position  in  the  second. 
It  is  then  run  back  to  the  pit-bank  to  be  loaded  into  the  cage  at 
the  return  journey. 

Coal  as  raised  from  the  pit  is  now  generally  subjected  to  some 
final  process  of  classification  and  cleaning  before  being  despatched 
to  the  consumer.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  operations 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  coal,  which  if  hard  and  free  from 
shale  partings  may  be  finished  by  simple  screening  into  large 
and  nut  sizes  and  smaller  slack  or  duff,  with  a  final  hand-picking 
to  remove  shale  and  dust  from  the  larger  sizes.  But  when  there 
is  much  small  duff,  with  intermixed  shale,  more  elaborate  sizing 
and  washing  plant  becomes  necessary.  Where  hand-picking  is 
done,  the  larger-sized  coal,  separated  by  3 -in.  bar  screens,  is 
spread  out  on  a  travelling  band,  which  may  be  300  ft.  long  and 
from  3  to  5  wide,  and  carried  past  a  line  of  pickers  stationed 
along  one  side,  who  take  out  and  remove  the  waste  as  it  passes  by, 
leaving  the  clean  coal  on  the  belt.  The  smaller  duff  is  separated 
by  vibrating  or  rotating  screens  into  a  great  number  of  sizes, 
which  are  cleaned  by  washing  in  continuous  current  or  pulsating 
jigging  machines,  where  the  lighter  coal  rises  to  the  surface  and  is 
removed  by  a  stream  of  water,  while  the  heavier  waste  falls  and 
is  discharged  at  a  lower  level,  or  through  a  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  machine.  The  larger  or  "  nut  "  sizes,  from  i  in.  upwards, 
are  washed  on  plain  sieve  plates,  but  for  finer-grained  duff  the 
sieve  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  broken  felspar  lumps  about  3  in. 
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thick,  forming  a  kind  of  filter,  through  which  the  fine  dirt  passes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hutch.  The  cleaned  coal  is  carried  by  a 
stream  of  water  to  a  bucket  elevator  and  delivered  to  the  storage 
bunkers,  or  both  water  and  coal  may  be  lifted  by  a  centrifugal 
pump  into  a  large  cylindrical  tank,  where  the  water  drains  away, 
leaving  the  coal  sufficiently  dry  for  use.  Modem  screening  and 
washing  plants,  especiaUy  when  the  small  coal  forms  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  output,  are  large  and  costly,  requiring 
machinery  of  a  capacity  of  loo  to  150  tons  per  hour,  which 
absorbs  350  to  400  H.P.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  electric 
motors  supplied  from  a  central  station  are  now  preferred  to 
separate  steam-engines. 

Anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania  is  subjected  to  breaking 
between  toothed  rollers  and  an  elaborate  system  of  screening, 
before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  The  largest  or  lump  coal  is  that  which 
remains  upon  a  riddle  having  the  bars  4  in.  apart;  the  second, 
or  steamboat  coal,  is  above  3  in.;  broken  coal  includes  sizes 
above  2 J  or  2}  in.;  egg  coal,  pieces  above  2 J  in.  sq.;  large  stove 
coal,  1}  in.;  small  stove,  i  to  ij  or  i|  in.;  chestnut  coal,  f  to  J 
in.;  pea  coal,  i  in.;  and  buckwheat  coal,  j  in.  The  most  valu- 
able of  these  are  the  egg  and  stove  sizes,  which  are  broker  to 
the  proper  dimensions  for  household  use,  the  larger  lumps  b^xng 
unfit  for  burning  in  open  fire-places.  In  South  Wales  a  somewhat 
similar  treatment  is  now  adopted  in  the  anthracite  districts. 

With  the  increased  activity  of    working    characteristic  of 

modem  coal  mining,  the  depth  of  the  mines  has  rapidly  increased, 

and  at  the  present  time  the  level  of  4000  ft.,  formerly 

warklag.     assiuned  as  the  possible  limit  for  working,  has  been 

nearly  attained.    The  following  list  gives  the  depths 

reached  in  the  deepest  collieries  in  Europe  in  1900,  from  which 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  number,  as  well  as  the  deepest,  are 

in  Belgium: — 

Metres.    Ft. 
Saint  Henriette,  C^"  des  Produits,  Flenu,  Belgium  .   11 50    3773 


Viviers  Gilly 
Marcinelle,  No.  11,  Charleroi 
Marchienne,  No.  2  „ 

Agrappe,  Mons  .... 

Pendleton  dip  workings    . 
Sacr6  Madame,  Charleroi 
Ashton  Moss  dip  workings 
Ronchamp,  No.  11  pit      . 
Viemoy,  Anderlues    .... 
Astley  Pit,  Dukinfield,  dip  workings 
Saint  Andr6,  Poirier,  Charleroi 


it 


tt 


ft 
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.   "43  3750 

.   1075  3527 

.   1065  3494 

.   1060  3478 

Lancashire  1059  3474 

Belgium      1055  3461 

Lancashire  1024  3360 

France        1015  3330 

Belgium      1006  3301 

Cheshire       960  3150 

Belgium       950  31 17 


The  greatest  depth  attained  in  the  Westphalian  coal  is  at  East 
Recklinghausen,  where  there  are  two  shafts  841  metres  (2759  ft.) 
deep. 

The  subject  of  the  limiting  depth  of  working  has  been  very 
fully  studied  in  Belgium  by  Professor  Simon  Stassart  of  Mons 
("  Les  Conditions  d 'exploitation  k  grande  profondeur  en  Bel- 
gique,"  Bulletin  de  la  SocUU  de  VIndustrie  minirale,  3  ser.,  vol. 
xiv.),  who  finds  that  no  special  difficulty  has  been  met  with  in 
workings  above  iioo  metres  deep  from  increased  temperature  or 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  extreme  temperatures  in  the  working 
faces  at  11 50  metres  were  79**  and  86*  F.,  and  the  maximum  in 
the  end  of  a  drift,  loo**;  and  these  were  quite  bearable  on  account 
of  the  energetic  ventilation  maintained,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
air.  The  yield  per  man  on  the  working  faces  was  4-5  tons,  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  working  force  underground,  0-846  tons, 
which  is  not  less  than  that  realized  in  shallower  mines.  From 
the  experience  of  such  workings  it  is  considered  that  1500  metres 
would  be  a  possible  workable  depth,  the  rock  temperature  being 
132**,  and  those  of  the  intake  and  return  galleries,  92**  and  108® 
respectively.  Under  such  conditions  work  would  be  practically 
impossible  except  with  very  energetic  ventilation  and  dry  air. 
It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  circulate  more  than  120,000  to 
130,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute  under  such  conditions,  and  the 
number  of  working  places  would  thus  be  restricted,  and  conse- 
quently the  output  reduced  to  about  500  tons  per  shift  of  10 
hours,  which  could  be  raised  by  a  single  engine  at  the  surface 
without  requiring  any  very  different  appliances  from  those  in 
current  use. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  ownership  of  coal,  like  that  of 
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other  minerak,  is  in  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  passes  with 
it,  except  when  specially  reserved  in  the  sale.  Coal 
lying  under  the  sea  below  low- water  mark  belongs  to  the  ^^^ 
crown,  and  can  only  be  worked  upon  payment  of 
royalties,  even  when  it  is  approached  from  shafts  sunk 
upon  land  in  private  ownership.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  crown  as  a  royal  forest, there  are  certain  curious 
rights  held  by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  known  as  the  Free 
Miners  of  the  Forest,  who  are  entitled  to  mine  for  coal  and  iron 
ore,  under  leases,  known  as  gales,  granted  by  the  principal  agent 
or  gaveller  representing  the  crown,  in  tracts  not  otherwise 
occupied.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Great  Britain  of  the  custom 
of  free  coal-mining  under  a  government  grant  or  concession,  which 
is  the  rule  in  almost  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  working  of  collieries  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  1887,  as 
amended  by  several  minor  acts,  administered  by  in-     q^^ 
spectors  appointed  by  the  Home  Office,  and  forming  a     Mines 
comple tedisciplinary  code  in  all  matters  connected  with     9na^ 
coal-mining.    An  important  act  was  passed  in  1908,     ***"  ^^ 
limiting  the  hours  of  work  below  ground  of  miners.     For  a 
detailed  account  of  these  various  acts  see  the  article  Labour 
Legislation. 

Coal-mining  is  unfortunately  a  dangerous  occupation,  more 

than  a  thousand  deaths  from  accident  being  reported 

annually  by  the  inspectors  of  mines  as  occurring  in  the 

collieries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  year  1906  was,  according  to 
the  inspectors'  returns: — 

From  explosions 54 

falls  of  ground 547 

other  underground  accidents      ....  328 

accidents  in  shafts 65 

surface  accidents 135 


If 


If 


»» 


Total  .  II 29 
The  principal  sources  of  danger  to  the  collier,  as  distinguished 
from  other  miners,  are  explosions  of  fire-damp  and  falls  of  roof  in 
getting  coal;  these  together  make  up  about  70%  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  former  class  of  ac- 
cidents, though  often  attended  with  great  loss  of  life  at  one  time, 
are  less  fatal  than  the  latter. 

Authorities. — ^The  most  important  new  publication  on  British 
coal  is  that  of  the  royal  commission  on  coal  supplies  appointed  in 
IQOI,  whose  final  report  was  issued  in  1905.  A  convenient  digest 
of  the  evidence  classified  according  to  subjects  was  published  by  the 
CoUiery  Guardian  newspaper  in  three  quarto  volumes  in  1905-1907, 
and  the  leading  points  bearing  on  the  extension  and  resources  of  the 
different  districts  were  incorporated  in  the  fifth  edition  (1905)  of 
Professor  Edward  Hull's  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain.  The  Report 
of  the  earlier  royal  commission  (1870),  however,  still  remains  of  ^reat 
value,  and  must  not  be  considered  to  have  had  its  conclusions  entirely 
superseded.  In  connexion  with  the  re-suiyey  in  greater  detail  of  the 
coalfields  by  the  Geological  Survey  a  series  of  descriptive  memoirs 
were  undertaken,  those  on  the  North  Staffordshire  and  Leicester- 
shire fields,  and  nine  parts  dealing  with  that  of  South  Wales,  having 
appeared  by  the  beginning  of  1908. 

An  independent  work  on  the  coal  resources  of  Scotland  under  the 
title  of  the  Coalfields  of  Scotland^  by  R.  W.  Dixon,  was  published  in 
1902. 

The  Rhenish-Westphalian  coalfield  was  fully  described  in  all 
details,  geological,  technical  and  economic,  in  a  work  called  Die 
Entwickdung  des  niederrheinisch-westfaliscken  Steinkohlen  Berg- 
baues  in  der  sweiten  Hdlfte  des  19'"*  Jahrhunderts  (also  known  by  the 
short  title  of  Sammelwerk)  in  twelve  quarto  volumes,  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Westphalian  Coal  Trade  Syndicate  (Berlin,  1902-1905). 

The  coalfields  of  the  Austrian  dominions  (exclusive  of  Hunp;ary) 
are  described  in  Die  Mineraikohlen  Osterreichs,  published  at  Vienna 
by  the  Central  Union  of  Austrian  mineowners.  It  continues  the 
table  of  former  official  publications  in  1870  and  1878,  but  in  much 
more  detail  than  its  predecessors. 

Systematic  detailed  descriptions  of  the  French  coalfields  appear 
from  time  to  time  under  the  title  of  Etudes  sur  les  ^ies  mineraux  de 
la  France  from  the  ministry  of  public  works  in  Pans. 

Much  important  information  on  American  coals  will  be  found  in 
the  three  volumes  of  Reports  on  the  Coal  Testing  Plant  at  the  St 
Louis  Exhibition,  published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
in  1906.  A  special  work  on  the  Anthracite  Coal  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  by  P.  Roberts,  was  published  in  1 901. 

The  most  useful  general  work  on  coal  mining  is  the  Text  Book 
of  Coal  Minings  by  H.  W.  Hughes,  which  also  contains  detailed 
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bibliographicai  lists  for  each  division  of  the  text.    The  5th  edition 
appeared  in  1904. 

Current  progress  in  mining  and  other  matters  connected  with  coal 
can  best  be  followed  by  consulting  the  abstracts  and  bibliographical 
lists  of  memoirs  on  these  subjects  that  have  appeared  in  the  technical 
;  ournals  of  the  world  contamed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of 
fining  Engineers  and  that  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  The 
atter  appears  at  half-yearly  intervals  and  includes  notices  of  pub- 
ications  up  to  about  two  or  three  months  before  the  date  of  its 
publication.  (H.  B.) 

COALBROOKDALE,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Wellington 
parliamentary  division  of  Shropshire,  England.  The  town  has  a 
station  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  160  m.  N.W.  from  London. 
The  district  or  dale  is  the  narrow  and  picturesque  valley  of  a 
stream  rising  near  the  Wrekin  and  following  a  course  of  some 
8  m.  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Severn.  Great  ironworks 
occupy  it.  They  were  founded  in  1709  by  Abraham  Darby  with 
the  assistance  of  Dutch  workmen,  and  continued  by  his  son  and 
descendants.  Father  and  son  had  a  great  share  in  the  discovery 
and  elaboration  of  the  use  of  pit-coal  for  making  iron,  which 
revolutionized  and  saved  the  English  iron  trade.  The  father 
hardly  witnessed  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise,  but  the  son  was 
fully  rewarded.  It  is  recorded  that  he  watched  the  experimental 
filling  of  the  furnace  ceaselessly  for  six  days  and  nights,  and  that, 
just  as  fatigue  was  overcoming  him,  he  saw  the  molten  metal 
issuing,  and  knew  that  the  experiment  had  succeeded. 

The  third  Abraham  Darby  built  the  famous  Coalbrookdale 
iron  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  gives  name  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Ironbridge,  which  with  a  portion  of  Coalbrookdale  is 
in  the  parish  of  Madeley  (^.t^.).  Fine  wrought  iron  work  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  school  of  art  is  well  known.  There  are  also 
brick  and  tile  works. 

COAL-FISH  (Gadus  virens)y  also  called  green  cod,  black 
pollack,  saith  and  sillock,  a  fish  of  the  family  Gadidae.  It  has  a 
very  wide  range,  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  cod, 
although  of  a  somewhat  more  southern  character,  as  it  extends 
to  both  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  is 
occasionally  found  in  the  Mediterranean .  It  is  especially  common 
in  the  north,  though  rarely  entering  the  Baltic;  it  becomes 
rare  south  of  the  English  Channel.  Unlike  the  cod  and  haddock, 
the  coal-fish  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  surface-swimming  fish, 
congregating  together  in  large  schools,  and  moving  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  food;  large  specimens  (3  to  3§  ft.  long), 
however,  prefer  deep  water,  down  to  70  fathoms.  The  flesh 
is  not  so  highly  valued  as  that  of  the  cod  and  haddock.  The 
lower  jaw  projects  more  or  less  beyond  the  upper,  the  mental 
barbie  is  small,  sometimes  rudimentary,  the  vent  is  below  the 
posterior  half  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  and  there  is  a  dark  spot  in 
the  axil  of  the  pectoral  fin. 

COALING  STATIONS.  Maritime  war  in  all  ages  has  required 
that  the  ships  of  the  belligerents  should  have  the  use  of  sheltered 
waters  for  repairs  and  for  replenishment  of  supplies.  The 
operations  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  days  demanded  natural 
harbours,  round  which,  as  in  the  conspicuous  instance  of  Syracuse, 
large  populations  gathered.  Such  points,  where  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  all  kinds  accumulated,  became  objects  of  attack,  and 
great  efforts  were  expended  upon  their  capture.  As  maritime 
operations  extended,  the  importance  of  a  seaboard  increased, 
and  the  possession  of  good  natural  harbours  became  more  and 
more  advantageous.  At  the  same  time,  the  growing  size  of  ships 
and  the  complexity  of  fitments  caused  by  the  development  of  the 
sailing  art  imposed  new  demands  upon  the  equipment  of  ports 
alike  for  purposes  of  construction  and  for  repairs;  while  the 
differentiation  between  warships  and  the  commercial  marine  led 
to  the  establishment  of  naval  bases  and  dockyards  provided 
with  special  resources.  From  the  days  when  the  great  sailors 
of  Elizabeth  carried  war  into  distant  seas,  remote  harbours  began 
to  assume  naval  importance.  Expeditionary  forces  required 
temporary  bases,  such  as  Guantanamo  Bay,  in  Cuba,  which  was 
so  utilized  by  Admiral  Vernon  in  174 1.  As  outlying  territories 
began  to  be  occupied,  and  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  over  their 
ports,  the  harbours  available  for  the  free  use  of  a  belligerent 
were  gradually  reduced  in  number,  and  it  became  occasionally 
necessary  to  take  them  by  force.    Thus,  in  1782,  the  capture  of 


Trincomalee  was  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
special  effort,  and  Suffren  gained  a  much-needed  refuge  for  his 
ships,  at  the  same  time  compelling  his  opponent  to  depend  upon 
the  open  roadstead  of  Madras,  and  even  to  send  ships  to  Bombay. 
In  this  case  a  distant  harbour  acquired  strategic  importance, 
mainly  because  sheltered  waters,  in  the  seas  where  Hughes  and 
Suffren  strove  for  naval  supremacy,  were  few  and  far  between. 
A  sailing  man-of-war  usually  carried  from  five  to  six  months^ 
provisions  and  water  for  100  to  120  days.  Other  needs  required 
to  be  met,  and  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  it  was 
usual,  when  possible,  to  allow  ships  engaged  in  blockade  to  return 
to  port  every  five  or  six  weeks  '*  to  refresh."  For  a  sailing  fleet 
acting  on  the  offensive,  a  port  from  which  it  could  easily  get  to  sea 
was  a  great  advantage.  Thus  Raleigh  protested  against  the  use  of 
closely  landlocked  harbours.  "  Certain  it  is,"  he  wrote,  "  that 
these  ships  are  purposely  to  serve  His  Majesty  and  to  defend  the 
kingdom  from  danger,  and  not  to  be  so  penned  up  from  casual! tie 
as  that  they  should  be  less  able  or  serviceable  in  times  of  need." 
Nelson  for  this  reason  made  great  use  of  Maddalena  Bay,  in 
Sardinia,  and  was  not  greatly  impressed  with  the  strategic  value 
of  Malta  in  spite  of  its  fine  natural  harbour.  The  introduction  of 
steam  gave  rise  to  a  new  naval  requirement — coal — which  soon 
became  vital.  Commerce  under  steam  quickly  settled  down 
upon  fixed  routes,  and  depots  of  coal  were  established  to  meet  its 
needs.  Coaling  stations  thus  came  into  existence  by  a  natural 
process,  arising  from  the  exigencies  of  trade,  and  began  later  to 
supply  the  needs  of  navies. 

For  many  years  there  was  no  inquiry  into  the  war  requirements 
of  the  British  fleet  as  regards  coal,  and  no  attempt  to  regularize 
or  to  fortify  the  ports  at  which  it  was  stored.  Suc- 
cessful naval  war  had  won  for  Great  Britain  many  ^]J^* 
points  of  vantage  throughout  the  world,  and  in  some  stat^u, 
cases  the  strategic  value  of  ports  had  been  proved  by 
actual  experience.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  obscured  for  a  time  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
was  fully  realized  in  sailing  days,  and  the  naval  conditions  of 
those  days  to  some  extent  determined  the  choice  of  islands  and 
harbours  for  occupation.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  any  careful  study  of  relative  strategic  values.  Treaties 
were  occasionally  drafted  by  persons  whose  geographical  know- 
ledge was  at  fault,  and  positions  were,  in  some  cases,  abandoned 
which  ought  to  have  been  retained,  or  tenaciously  held  when 
they  might  have  been  abandoned.  It  was  left  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  secure  such  a  supremely 
important  roadstead  as  that  of  Singapore  for  the  empire.  Al- 
though, therefore,  the  relative  values  of  positions  was  not  always 
recognized.  Great  Britain  obtained  as  a  legacy  from  sailing  days 
a  large  number  of  harbours  admirably  adapted  for  use  as  coaling 
stations.  Since  the  dawn  of  the  era  of  steam,  she  has  acquired 
Aden,  Perim,  Hong-Kong,  North  Borneo,  Fiji,  part  of  New 
Guinea,  Fanning  Island,  and  many  other  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
while  the  striking  development  of  Australia  and  New  2^aland  has 
added  to  the  long  roll  of  British  ports.  The  coaling  stations, 
actual  and  potential,  of  the  empire  are  unrivalled  in  number,  in 
convenience  of  geographical  distribution,  and  in  resources.  Of 
the  numerous  British  ports  abroad  which  contained  coal  stores, 
only  the  four  so-called  "  fortresses  " — Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax 
and  Bermuda — were  at  first  fortified  as  naval  stations  after  the 
introduction  of  rifled  ordnance.  The  term  fortress  is  a  misnomer 
in  every  case  except  Gibraltar,  which,  being  a  peninsula  separated 
only  by  a  neck  of  neutral  ground  from  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
power,  exists  under  fortress  conditions.  Large  sums  were  ex- 
pended on  these  places  with  little  regard  to  principles,  and  the 
defences  of  Bermuda,  which  were  very  slowly  constructed,  are 
monuments  of  misapplied  ingenuity. 

In  1878  great  alarm  arose  from  strained  relations  with  Russia. 
Rumours  of  the  presence  of  Russian  cruisers  in  many  waters,  and 
of  hostile  projects,  were  readily  believed,  although 
the  Russian  navy,  which  had  just  shown  itself  unable  ^J^**!^ 
to  face  that  of  Turkey,  would  at  this  period  have  ^^^^^ 
been  practically  powerless.    Widespread  fears  for  the 
security  of  coaling  stations  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  strong 
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royal  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Carnarvon, 
which  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  British  commerce  at  sea.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  formulate  any  principles,  or  to  determine  which  of  the  many 
ports  where  coal  was  stored  should  be  treated  as  coaling  stations 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  terms  of  the  reference  to 
the  commission  were  ill-conceived.  The  basis  of  aU  defence  of 
sea-borne  commerce  is  a  mobile  navy.  It  is  the  movement  of 
commerce  upon  the  sea  during  war,  not  its  security  in  port, 
that  is  essential  to  the  British  empire,  and  a  navy  able  to  protect 
commerce  at  sea  must  evidently  protect  ports  andcoalingstations. 
The  first  object  of  inquiry  should,  therefore,  have  been  to  lay 
down  the  necessary  standard  of  naval  force.  The  vital  question 
of  the  navy  was  not  referred  to  the  royal  commission,  and  the  four 
fortresses  were  also  strangely  excluded  from  its  purview.  It 
followed  inevitably  that  the  protection  of  commerce  was  ap- 
proached at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mission were  to  a  great  extent  vitiated  by  the  elimination  of  the 
principal  factor.  Voluminous  and  important  evidence,  which  has 
not  been  made  public,  was,  however,  accumulated,  and  the  final 
report  was  completed  in  1 88 1 .  The  commissioners  recalled  atten- 
tion to  the  extreme  importance  of  the  Cape  route  to  the  East; 
they  carefully  examined  the  main  maritime  communications  of 
the  empire,  and  the  distribution  of  trade  upon  each;  they  selected 
certain  harbours  for  defence,  and  they  obtained  from  the  War 
Office  and  endorsed  projects  of  fortification  in  every  case;  lastly, 
they  condemned  the  great  dispersion  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  had  arisen  in  days  when  it  was  a  political  object  to  keep 
the  standing  army  out  of  sight  of  the  British  people,  and  had 
since  been  maintained  by  pure  inadvertence.  Although  the 
principal  outcome  of  the  careful  inquiries  of  the  commission 
was  to  initiate  a  great  system  of  passive  defence,  the  able 
reports  were  a  distinct  gain.  Some  principles  were  at  last 
formulated  by  authority,  and  the  information  collected,  if  it  had 
been  rendered  accessible  to  the  public,  would  have  exercised 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  opinion.  Moreover,  the  commis- 
sioners, overstepping  the  bounds  of  their  charter,  delivered  a 
wise  and  statesmanlike  warning  as  to  the  position  of  the  navy. 

Meanwhile,  the  impulse  of  the  fears  of  1878  caused  indifferent 
armaments  to  be  sent  to  Cape  Town,  Singapore  and  Hong-Kong, 
there  to  be  mounted  after  much  delay  in  roughly  designed 
works.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  colonies  of  Australasia  began 
to  set  about  the  defence  of  their  ports  with  commendable  earnest- 
ness. There  is  no  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  royal  conmiission,  and  until  1887,  when  extracts 
were  laid  before  the  first  colonial  Conference,  the  valuable  report 
was  veiled  in  secrecy.  After  several  years,  during  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  persistently  endeavoured  to  direct  attention  to  the 
coaling  stations,  the  work  was  begun.  In  1885  a  fresh  panic 
arose  out  of  the  Panjdeh  difficulty,  which  supplied  an  impetus 
to  the  belated  proceedings.  Little  had  then  been  accomplished 
and  the  works  were  scarcely  completed  before  the  introduction  of 
long  breech'loading  guns  rendered  their  armaments  obsolete. 

The  fortification  of  the  coaling  stations  for  the  British  empire 
is  still  proceeding  on  a  scale  which,  in  some  cases,  cannot  easily 
be  reconciled  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  president 
of  the  cabinet  committee  of  defence.  At  the  Guildhall,  London, 
on  the  3rd  of  December  1896,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  stated  that 
"  The  maintenance  of  sea  supremacy  has  been  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  imperial  defence  against  attack  from  over 
the  sea.  This  is  the  determining  factor  in  fixing  the  whole  defen- 
sive policy  of  the  empire."  It  was,  however,  he  added,  necessary 
to  provide  against  "  the  predatory  raids  of  cruisers  ";  but  "  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  this  raiding  attack  would 
be  made  by  more  than  a  few  ships,  nor  could  it  be  of  any  per- 
manent effect  unless  troops  were  landed.  "  This  is  an  unexcep- 
tionable statement  of  the  requirements  of  passive  defence  in  the 
case  of  the  coaling  stations  of  the  British  empire.  Their  protec- 
tion must  depend  primarily  on  the  navy.  Their  immobile 
armaments  are  needed  to  ward  off  a  raiding  attack,  and  a  few 
effective  guns,  well  mounted,  manned  by  well- trained  men,  and 
kept  in  full  readiness,  will  amply  suffice. 


If  the  command  of  the  sea  is  lost,  large  expeditionary  forces  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  coaling  stations,  and  their  security  will 
thus  depend  upon  their  mobile  garrisons,  not  upon  their  passive 
defences.     In  any  case,  where  coal  is  stored  on  shore,  it  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  a  ship,  and  it  can  only  be  appropriated 
by  landing  men.    A  small  force,  well  armed  and  well  handled,  can 
effectually  prevent  a  raid  of  this  nature  without  any  assistance 
from  heavy  guns.    In  war,  the  possession  of  secure  coal  stores  in 
distant  ports  may  be  a  great  advantage,  but  it  will  rarely  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  a  fleet  engaged  in  offensive  operations,  and 
requiring  to  be  accompanied  or  met  at  prearranged  rendezvous 
by  colliers  from  which  coal  can  be  transferred  in  any  sheltered 
waters.    In  the  British  naval  manoeuvres  of  1892, 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour  succeeded  in  coaling  his       ^^^S^ 
squadron  at  sea,  and  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  appli-       OomM. 
ances  this  is  frequently  possible.    In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898  some  coaling  was  thus  accomplished; 
but  Guantanamo  Bay  served  the  purpose  of  a  coaling  station 
during  the  operations  against  Santiago.    Watering  at  sea  was 
usually  carried  out  by  means  of  casks  in  sailing  days,  and  must 
have  been  almost  as  difficult  as  coaling.    As,  however,  it  is 
certainty  of  coaling  in  a  given  time  that  is  of  primaiy  importance, 
the  utilization  of  sheltered  waters  as  improvised  coaling  stations 
is  sure  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  future  naval  wars.    Although 
coaling  stations  are  now  eagerly  sought  for  by  aU  powers  which 
cherish  naval  ambitions,  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
by  the  United  States  being  a  case  in  point,  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  play  a  somewhat  less  important  part  than  has  been  assumed. 
A  fleet  which  is  able  to  assert  and  to  maintain  the  command  of 
the  sea,  will  not  find  great  difficulty  in  its  coal  supply.     More- 
over, the  increased  coal  endurance  of  ships  of  war  tends  to  make 
their  necessary  replenishment  less  frequent.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  modem  warship,  being  entirely  dependent  upon  a  mass  of 
complex  machinery,  requires  the  assistance  of  workshops  to 
maintain  her  continuous  efficiency,  and  unless  docked  at  intervals 
suffers  a  material  reduction  of  speed.     Prolonged  operations  in 
waters  far  distant  from  home  bases  will  therefore  be  greatly 
facilitated  in  the  case  of  the  Power  which  possesses  local  docks 
and  means  of  executing  repairs.    Injuries  received  in  action, 
which  might  otherwise  disable  a  ship  during  a  campaign,  may 
thus  be  remedied.     During  the  hostilities  between  g^^. 
France  and  China  in  1884,  the  French  ship  "  La  ^^^  *^ 
Galissonnidre  "  was  struck  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the 
Min  forts,  which,  though  failing  to  burst,  inflicted  serious  damage. 
As,  by  a  technical  fiction,  a  state  of  war  was  not  considered  to  exist, 
the  "  La  Galissonnidre  "  was  repaired  at  Hong-Kong  and  enabled 
again  to  take  the  sea.    Local  stores  of  reserve  ammunition  and  of 
spare  armaments  confer  evident  advantages.    Thus,  independ- 
ently of  the  question  of  coal  supply,  modem  fleets  employed 
at  great  distances  from  their  bases  require  the  assistance  of  ports 
furnished  with  special  resources,  and  a  power  like  Japan  with 
well-equipped  naval  bases  in  the  China  Sea,  and  possessing  large 
sources  of  coal,  occupies,  for  that  reason,  a  favoured  position  in 
regard  to  naval  operations  in  the  Far  East.     As  the  term  *^  coaling 
station  "  refers  only  to  a  naval  need  which  can  often  be  satisfied 
without  a  visit  to  any  port,  it  appears  less  suitable  to  modem 
conditions  than  "  secondary  base."    Secondary  bases,  or  coaling 
stations,  when  associated  with  a  powerful  mobile  navy,  are  sources 
of  maritime  strength  in  proportion  to  the  services  they  can  render, 
and  to  their  convenience  of  geographical  position.    In  the  hands 
of  an  inferior  naval  power,  they  may  be  used,  as  was  Mauritius 
in  1809-1810,  as  points  from  which  to  carry  on  operations 
against  commerce;  but  unless  situated  near  to  trade  routes, 
which  must  be  followed  in  war,  they  are  probably  less  useful  for 
this  purpose  than  in  sailing  days,  since  convoys  can  now  be  more 
effectively  protected,  and  steamers  have  considerable  latitude  of 
courses.    Isolated  ports  dependent  on  sea-borne  resources,  and 
without  strong  bodies  of  organized  fighting  men  at  their  backs 
are  now,  as  always,  hostages  offered  to  the  power  which  obtains 
command  of  the  sea.  (G.  S.  C.) 

COALITION  (Lat.  coditio,  the  verbal  substantive  of  coalescere, 
to  grow  together),  a  combination  of  bodies  or  parts  into  one 
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body  or  whole.  The  word  is  used,  especially  in  a  political  sense, 
of  an  alliance  or  temporary  union  for  joint  action  of  various 
powers  or  states,  such  as  the  coalition  of  the  European  powers 
against  France,  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution;  and 
also  of  the  union  in  a  single  government  of  distinct  parties  or 
members  of  distinct  parties.  Of  the  various  coalition  ministries 
in  English  history,  those  of  Fox  and  North  in  1782,  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  PeeUtes,  under  Lord  Aberdeen  in  185  2- 18 53,  and  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  and  Conservatives  in  Lord  Salisbury's  third 
ministry  in  1895,  may  be  instanced. 

COAL-TAR,  the  black,  viscous,  sometimes  semi-soUd,  fluid  of 
pecuhar  smell,  which  is  condensed  together  with  aqueous  *'  gas 
liquor  "  when  the  volatile  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  are  cooled  down.  It  is  also  called  "  gas-tar,"  because 
it  was  formerly  exclusively,  and  even  now  is  mostly,  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  but  the  tar 
obtained  from  the  modern  coke-ovens,  although  not  entirely 
identical  with  gas-tar,  resembles  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
worked  up  with  the  latter,  without  making  any  distinction  in 
practice  between  the  two  kinds.  Some  descriptions  of  gas-tar 
indeed  differ  very  much  more  than  coke-oven  tar  from  pure 
coal-tar,  viz.  those  which  are  formed  when  bituminous  shale  or 
other  materials,  considerably  deviating  in  their  nature  from  coal, 
are  mixed  with  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gas  of 
higher  illuminating  power. 

It  may  be  generally  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  tar-distillers 
the  tar  is  all  the  more  valuable  the  less  other  materials  than  real 
coal  have  been  used  by  the  gas-maker.  All  these  materials — 
bog-head  shale,  bituminous  lignite  and  so  forth — by  destructive 
distillation  yield  more  or  less  paraffinoid  oils,  which  render  the 
purification  of  the  benzob  very  difficult  and  sometimes  nearly 
impossible  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer  of  coal-tar 
colours. 

Neither  too  high  nor  too  low  a  temperature  should  have  been 
observed  in  gas-making  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  quality  of  tar. 
Since  in  recent  times  most  gas  retorts  have  been  provided  with 
heating  arrangements  based  on  the  production  of  gaseous  fuel 
from  coke,  which  produce  higher  temperatures  than  direct  firing 
and  have  proved  a  great  economy  in  the  process  of  gas-making 
itself,  the  tar  has  become  of  decidedly  inferior  quality  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tar-distillers,  and  in  particular  yields  much  less 
benzol  than  formerly. 

Entirely  different  from  gas-tar  is  the  tar  obtained  as  a  by- 
product from  those  (Scottish)  blast  furnaces  which  are  worked 
with  splint-coal.  This  tar  contains  very  little  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons, and  the  phenols  are  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
those  obtained  in  the  working  of  gas-tar.  The  same  holds  good 
of  oil-gas  tars  and  similar  substances.  These  should  not  be 
worked  up  like  gas-tars. 

The  ordinary  yield  of  tar  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is 
between  4  and  5%  of  the  weight  of  the  coal.  Rather  more  is 
obtained  when  passing  the  gas  through  the  apparatus  of  E. 
Pelouze  and  P.  Audouin,  where  it  is  exposed  to  several  shocks 
against  solid  surfaces,  or  by  carrying  on  the  process  at  the  lowest 
possible  temi>erature,  as  proposed  by  H.  J.  Davis,  but  this 
"  carbonizing  process  "  can  only  pay  under  special  circumstances, 
and  is  probably  no  longer  in  practical  use. 

All  coal-tars  have  a  specific  gravity  above  that  of  water,  in 
most  cases  between  i'i2  and  1*20,  but  exceptionally  up  to  i'25. 
The  heavier  tars  contain  less  benzol  than  the  lighter  tars,  and 
more  "  fixed  carbon,"  which  remains  behind  when  the  tars  are 
exhausted  of  benzol  and  is  a  decidedly  objectionable  constituent. 
All  tars  also  mechanically  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  water  (or 
rather  gas-liquor),  say,  4%  on  the  average,  which  is  very 
obnoxious  during  the  process  of  distillation,  as  it  leads  to  *'  bump- 
ing," and  therefore  ought  to  be  previously  removed  by  prolonged 
settling,  preferably  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  which 
makes  the  tar  more  fluid.  The  water  then  rises  to  the  top,  and 
is  removed  in  the  ordinary  way  or  by  special  "  separators." 

The  tar  itself  is  a  mixture  of  exceedingly  complex  character. 
The  great  bulk  of  its  constituents  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  aro- 
matic "  hydrocarbons,  of  very  different  composition  and  degrees 


of  volatility,  beginning  with  the  simplest  and  most  volatile, 
benzene  (CeHe),  and  ending  with  an  entirely  indistinguishable 
mass  of  non-volatile  bodies,  which  compose  the  pitch  left  behind 
in  the  tar-stills.  The  hydrocarbons  mostly  belong  to  the  benzene 
series  CnHsn-e,  the  naphthalene  series  CnH2R^is,  and  the  an- 
thracene and  phenanthrene  series  C^Hsn-ig.  Small  quantities  of 
"  fatty  "  ("  aliphatic  ")  hydrocarbons  are  never  absent,  even 
in  pure  tars,  and  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  when 
shales  and  similar  matters  have  been  mixed  with  the  coal  in  the 
gas-retorts.  They  belong  mostly  to  the  paraffins  CnRi^i,  and 
the  olefines  CnH2n.  The  "  asphalt  "  or  soluble  part  of  the  pitch 
is  also  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  of  the  formula  CnHsn;  even 
the  "  carbon,"  left  behind  after  treating  the  pitch  with  all 
possible  solvents  is  never  pure  carbon,  but  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  hydrogen,  although  less  than  any  of  the  volatile  and 
soluble  constituents  of  the  tar. 

Besides  the  hydrocarbons,  coal-tar  contains  about  2%  of  the 
simpler  phenols  Q,Hs»__70H,  the  best  known  and  most  valuable 
of  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  carbolic  acid  {q.v.)  CeHjOH, 
besides  another  interesting  oxygenized  substance,  cumarone 
CsHjO.  The  phenols,  especially  the  carbolic  acid,  are  among 
the  more  valuable  constituents  of  coal-tar.  Numerous  sulphur 
compounds  also  occur  in  coal-tar,  some  of  which  impart  to  it 
their  peculiar  nauseous  smell,  but  they  are  of  no  technical 
importance  or  value. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  nitrogenated  compounds  contained 
in  coal-tar.  Most  of  these  are  of  a  basic  character,  and  belong 
to  the  pyridine  and  the  quinoline  series.  Among  these  we  find 
a  somewhat  considerable  quantity  of  aniline,  which,  however, 
is  never  obtained  from  the  tar  for  commercial  purposes,  as  its 
isolation  in  the  pure  state  is  too  difficult.  The  pyridines  are 
now  mostly  recovered  from  coal-tar,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a 
mixture  of  all  members  of  the  series  which  is  principally  employed 
for  denaturing  alcohol.  Some  of  these  nitrogenated  compounds 
possess  considerable  antiseptic  properties,  but  on  the  whole 
they  are  only  considered  as  a  contamination  of  the  tar-oils. 

Applications  oj  Coal-Tar  in  the  Crude  State. — Large  quantities 
of  coal-tar  are  employed  for  various  purposes  without  submitting 
it  to  the  process  of  distillation.  It  is  mostly  advisable  to  de- 
hydrate the  tar  as  much  as  possible  for  any  one  of  its  applications, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  previously  boiled  in  order  to  remove  its 
more  volatile  constituents. 

No  preparation  whatever  is  needed  if  the  tar  is  to  be  used  as 
fuel,  either  for  heating  the  gas-retorts  or  for  other  purposes. 
Its  heating-value  is  equal  to  the  same  weight  of  best  coal,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  bum  it  completely  without  producing  a 
great  deal  of  evil-smelling  smoke.  This  drawback  has  been 
overcome  by  employing  the  same  means  as  have  been  found 
suitable  for  the  combustion  of  the  heavy  petroleum  residues, 
called  "  masut,"  viz.  converting  the  tar  into  a  fine  spray  by  means 
of  steam  or  compressed  air.  When  the  gas-maker  cannot  con- 
veniently or  profitably  dispose  of  his  tar  for  other  purposes,  he 
bums  it  by  the  above  means  under  his  retorts. 

Several  processes  have  also  been  patented  for  producing 
Uluminating  gas  from  tar,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the 
Dinsmore  process.  This  process  has  been  adversely  criticized 
by  very  comi>etent  gas-makers,  and  no  great  success  can  be 
expected  in  this  line. 

Coal-tar  is  very  much  employed  for  painting  wood,  iron,  brick- 
work, or  stone,  as  a  preventive  against  the  influence  of  weather 
or  the  far  more  potent  action  of  corrosive  chemicals.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  done  only  where  appearance  is  no  object,  for 
instance  in  chemical  works,  where  all  kinds  of  erections  and 
apparatus  are  protected  by  this  cheap  kind  of  paint.  Coal-tar 
should  not  be  used  for  tarring  the  woodwork  and  ropes  of  ships, 
a  purpose  for  which  only  wood-tar  has  been  found  suitable. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  outlets  for  crude  tar  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  roofing-felt.  This  industry  was  introduced 
in  Germany  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  even  before  coal-tar 
was  available,  and  has  reached  a  very  large  extension  both  in 
that  country  and  in  the  United  States,  where  most  of  the  gas-tar 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.    In  the  United  Kingdom 
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it  is  much  less  extensive.  For  this  manufacture  a  special  fabric 
b  made  from  pure  woollen  fibre,  on  rolls  of  about  3  ft.  width 
and  of  considerable  length.  The  tar  must  be  previously  dehy- 
drated, and  is  preferably  deprived  of  its  more  volatile  portions 
by  heating  in  a  still.  It  is  heated  in  an  iron  pan  to  about  90° 
or  100"  C;  the  fabric  is  drawn  through  it  by  means  of  rollers 
which  at  the  same  time  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  tar;  on  coming 
out  of  these,  the  tarred  felt  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand 
both  sides  by  means  of  a  self-acting  apparatus;  and  is  ultimately 
wound  round  wooden  rolls,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  out  into  the 
trade.  This  roofing-felt  is  used  as  a  cheap  covering,  both  by  itself 
and  as  a  grounding  for  tiles  or  slates.  In  the  former  case  it  must 
be  kept  in  repair  by  repainting  with  tar  from  time  to  time,  a 
covering  of  sand  or  small  gravel  being  put  on  after  every  coat  of 
paint. 

Coal-tar  is  also  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  lamp-black. 
This  is  done  by  burning  the  tar  in  ovens,  connected  with  brick- 
chambers  in  which  the  large  quantity  of  soot,  formed  in  this 
process,  deposits  before  the  gases  escape  through  the  chimney. 
Numerous  patents  have  been  taicen  out  for  more  efficiently 
collecting  this  soot.  Most  of  it  is  employed  without  further 
manipulation  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  carbons,  printing 
inks,  shoe-blacking,  patent  leather  and  so  forth.  A  finer  quality 
of  lamp-black,  free  from  oily  and  empyrcumatic  parts,  is  obtained 
by  calcining  the  soot  in  closed  iron  pots  at  a  red  heat. 

Distillation  of  Coal-Tar. — Much  moreimportant  than  all  appli- 
cations of  crude  coal-tar  is  the  industry  of  separating  its  con- 
stituents from  it  in  a  more  or  less  pure  form  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, mostly  followed  by  purifying  processes.  Most  naturally 
this  industry  took  its  rise  in  Great  Britain,  where  coal-gas  was 
invented  and  made  on  a  large  scale  before  any  other  nation  took 
it  up,  and  up  to  this  day  both  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  and 
the  distillation  of  the  tar,  obtained  as  a  by-product  thereof, 
are  carried  out  on  a  march  larger  scale  in  that  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  first  attempts  in  this  line  were  made  in  1815  by 
F.  C.  Accum,  and  in  1822  by  Dr  G.  D.  Longstaff  and  Dr  Dalston. 
At  first  the  aim  was  simply  to  obtain  "naphtha,"  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  india-rubber  goods,  for  burning  in  open  lamps 
and  for  some  descriptions  of  varnish;  the  great  bulk  of  the  tar 
remained  behind  and  was  used  as  fuel  or  burned  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  lamp-black. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  who  first  discovered  in  the  coal-naphtha 
the  presence  of  benzene  (f.v.),  which  had  been  isolated  from 
oil-gas  by  M.  Faraday  as  far  back  as  1825.  John  Leigh  claims 
to  have  shown  coai-tar  benzene  and  nitro-benzene  made  from  it 
at  the  British  Association  meeting  held  at  Manchester  in  1841, 
but  the  report  of  the  meeting  says  nothing  about  it,  and  the 
world  in  general  learned  the  presence  of  benzene  in  coal-tar  only 
from  the  independent  discovery  of  A,  W.  Hofmann,  published 
in  1845.  And  it  was  most  assuredly  in  Hofmann's  London 
laboratory  that  Charles  Mansfield  worked  out  that  method  of 
fractional  distillation  of  the  coal-tar  and  of  isolating  the  single 
hydrocarbons  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  industry.  His 
patent,  numbered  11,960  and  dated  November  nth,  1847,  is 
the  classical  land-mark  of  it.  About  the  same  time,  in  1846, 
BrOnner,  at  Frankfort,  brought  his  "  grease-remover  "  into  the 
trade,  which  consisted  of  the  most  volatile  coal-tar  oils,  of  course 
not  separated  into  the  pure  hydrocarbons;  he  also  sold  water- 
white  "  creosote "  and  heavy  tar-oils  for  pickling  railway 
timbers,  and  used  the  remainder  of  the  tar  for  the  manufacture 
of  roofing-felt.  The  employment  of  heavy  oils  for  pickling 
timber  had  already  been  patented  in  1838  by  John  Bethell,  and 
from  this  time  onward  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  seems  to  have 
been  developed  in  Great  Britain  on  a  larger  scale,  but  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Ught  oils  in  the  present  manner  naturally  took  place 
only  after  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin,  in  1856,  discovered  the  first  aniline 
colour  which  suddenly  created  a  demand  for  benzene  and  its 
homologues.  The  isolation  of  carbolic  acid  from  the  heavier 
oils  followed  soon  after;  that  of  naphthalene,  which  takes  place 
almost  automatically,  went  on  simultaneously,  although  the 
uses  of  this  hydrocarbon  for  a  long  time  remained  much  behind 
the  quantities  which  are  producible  from  coal-tar,  until  the 
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anns.  Near  the  top  there  is  an  overflow  pipe  which  comes  into 
actioa  on  filling;  Che  still.  In  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom  there  is 
a  running-off  vaU-e  of  tap.  In  some  cases  (but  only  exceptionally) 
a  perpendicular  shaft  h  provided,  with  horizontal  arms,  and  chains 
hanging  down  from  these  drag  alone  the  bottom  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  clean  and  ot  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  vapours.  This 
arrangement  is  quite  unnecessary  where  the  removal  of  the  vapours 
is  promoted  by  the  injection  of  steam,  but  this  steam  must  be  care- 
fully dried  beforehand,  or,  better,  slightly  superheated,  in  order  to 
prevent  explosions,  which  might  be  caused  by  the  entry  of  liquid  water 
into  the  tar  during  the  later  stages  of  the  work,  when  the  tempera- 
ture has  arisen  far  above  the  boiting-point  ot  water.  _The  steam  ~-"- 
by  stirring  op  the  tar  and  by  ra 
f^pours  formed  in  distillation. 


and  a  second  fraction  as  "  light  oil,"  up  to  210°  C,  but  more  usually 
these  two  are  not  separated  in  the  first  distillation,  and  the  first  or 
"  light  oil  "  fraction  then  embraces  everything  which  comes  over 
until  the  drops  no  longer  float  on,  but  show  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  fraction  varies  from  o-oi  to 
0-94.  The  next  fraction  is  the  "  middle  oil  "  or  "  carbolic  oif,"  of 
specific  gravity  I'Oi,  boiling  up  to  340°  C. ;  it  contains  most  of  the 
carbolic  acid  and  naphthalene.  The  next  fraction  is  the  "  heavy  oil  " 
or  "  creosote  oil,"  of  specific  gravity  1-04.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
coals  distilled  for  gas  is  such  that  the  tar  contains  too  little  anthra- 
cene to  be  economically  recovered,  the  creosote-oil  fraction  is  carried 
right  to  the  end ;  but  otherwise,  that  is  in  most  cases,  a  last  fraction 


tillation.    For  this  purpose  the  receivers,  in  which  the   '. 
liquids  condensed  in  the  cooler  are  collected,  are  con- 
nected with  an  air  pump  or  an  ejector,  by  which  a 
vacuum  of  about  4  in.,  say  ^  atmosphere,  is  made 
which  lowers  the  boiling  process  by  about  80°  C. ;  this 


improvement  of  the  quality  and  yield  of  the  products, 
especially  of  the  anttiracene,  and,  moreover,  lessens 
or  altogether  prevents  the  formation  of  coke  on  the 
still-bottom,  which  is  otherwise  very  troublesome. 

Most  manufacturers  emply  ordinary  stills  as 
described.  A  few  of  them  have  introdu«d  eontinu- 
ouslv  acting  stills,  of  which  that  constructed  by 
Frederic  Lennard  has  probably  found  a  wider  appli- 
cation than  any  of  the  others.  They  all  work  on  the 
principle  of  gradually  heating  the  tar  in  several  com- 
partments, following  one  after  the  other.  The  fresh 
tar  is  run  in  at  one  end  and  the  pitch  is  run  out  froin 
the  other.  The  vapours  formed  in  the  various 
compartments  are  separately  carried  away_  and  con- 
densed, yielding  at  one  and  the  same  time  those 
products  which  are  obtained  in  the  ordinary  stills  at 
the  different  periods  of  the  distillation.  Although  in 
theory  this  continuous  process  has  great  advantages 
over  the  ordinary  style  of  working,  the  complica- 
tion of  the  apparatus  and  practical  difficulties  arising 
in  the  manipulation  have  deterred  most  manufac- 
turers from  introducing  it. 

The  tar-stills  are  set  in  brickworli  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  is  no  over-heating  of  their  contents.  For  this  purpose  the 
fire-grate  is  placed  at  a  good  distance  from  the  bottom  or  even  covered 
by  a  brick  arch  so  that  the  flame  docs  not  touch  the  still-bottom  at  all 
and  acts  only  indirectly,  but  the  sides  of  the  still  are  always  directly 
heated.  The  fire-flue  must  not  be  carried  up  to  a  greater  height 
than  is  necessary  to  provide  against  the  overheatine  of  any  part 
of  the  still  not  protected  inside  Dy  liquid  tar,  or,  at  the  end  of  the 
operation,  by  liquid  |ntch.  The  outlet  pipe  is  equally  protected 
against  overheating  and  also  against  any  stoppage  by  pitch  solidi- 
fying therein.  The  capacity  of  tar-stills  rangM  from  5  to  50  tons. 
Thcv  hold  usually  about  10  tons,  in  which  case  they  can  be  worked 
off  during  one  day. 

The  vapours  coming  from  the  still  are  condensed  in  coolers  of 
various  shapes,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  figs.  2  and  3.  The  cooling- 
pipes  are  best  made  of  cast-iron,  say  4  in.  wide  inside  and  laid  so 
as  to  have  a  continuous  fall  towards  the  bottom.  A  steam-pipe  {b) 
is  provided  for  heating  the  cooling  water,  which  is  necessary  during 
the  later  part  of  the  operation  to  prevent  the  stopping  up  of 
the  pipes  by  the  solidification  of  the  aistillates.    A  cock  (a)  allows 


Fig.  2. — Condensing  Worm  (Plan),  scale  A- 
steam  to  be  injected  into  the  condensing  worm  in  order  to  clear  any 
obstruction. 


thev 

the  flow  of  the  distillates  into  the  receivers  can  be  chanj^  at  will. 
In  a  suitable  place  provision  is  made  for  watching  the  colour,  the 
specific  gravity,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  distillates.  At 
the  end  of  the  train  of  apparatus,  and  behind  the  vacuum  pump 
or  ejector,  when  one  is  provided,  there  is  sometimes  a  purifier  for 
the  gases  which  remain  after  condensation;  or  these  gases  are 
carried  back  into  the  (ire,  in  which  case  a  water-trap  must  be  inter- 
posed to  prevent  explosions. 
_  Diilillalion  of^  the  Tar. — The  number  of  fractions  taken  during  the 


Fig.  3. — Condensing  Worm  (side  elevation). 
is   made  at  about  the  temperature  270°  C.,  above  which  the 
"  anthracene  oil  "  or  "  green  oil  "  is  obtained  up  to  the  finish  of  the 

distillation. 

During  the  light-oil  period  the  firing  must  be  performed  very 
cautiously,  especially  wnere  the  water  has  not  been  well  removed, 
to  prevent  bumping  and  boiling  over.  It  has  been  observed  that, 
apart  from  the  water,  those  tars  incline  most  to  boiling  over  which 
contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  "  fixed  carbon."  During  this  period 
must  be  kept  running  through  the  cooler.  The  distillate 
""      '       -liquor)  and  light  oil,  floating  at 


the  top.  Towards  the  end  of  this  fraction  the  distillatio 
cease,  in  spite  of  increasing  the  fires,  and  a  rattling  noise  is  heard 
in  the  still.  This  is  caused  oy  the  combined  water  splitting  off  from 
the  bases  and  phenols  and  causing  slight  explosions  in  the  tar. 

As  soon  as  tne  specific  gravity  approaches  i  'O,  the  supply  of  cold 
water  to  the  cooler  is  at  least  partly  cut  off,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  rises  up  to  40°  C.  This  is  necessary  because  otherwise 
some  naphthalene  would  crystallize  out  and  plug  up  the  pipes.  If 
a  little  steam  is  injected  into  the  still  during  tnis  period  no  stoppage 
of  the  pipes  need  be  feared  in  any  case,  but  this  must 
be  done  cautiously. 

When  the  carbolic  oil  has  passed  over  and  the 
temperature  in  the  still  has  risen  to  about  240°  C, 
the  distillate  can  be  run  freely  by  always  keeping 
the  temperature  in  the  cooler  at  least  up  to  40  C, 
'  The  "  creosote  oil  "  which  now  comes  over  often 
separates  a  good  deal  of  solid  naphthalene  on 
cooling. 

The  last  fraction  is  made,  either  when  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  270°  C,  or  when  "  green  grease  " 
appears  in  the  distillate,  or  simply  by  judging  from  the  quantity  of 
the  distillate.  What  comes  over  now  is  the  "  anthracene  oil."  The 
firing  may  cease  towards  the  end  as  the  steam  (with  the  vacuum) 
will  finish  the  work  by  itself.  The  water  in  the  cooler  should  now 
approach  the  boiling-point. 

The  point  of  finishing  the  distillation  is  different  in  various  places 
and  for  various  objects.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  whether  sofl  or 
hard  pitch  is  wanted.  The  latter  must  be  made  where  it  has  to  be 
sold  at  a  distance,  as  soft  pitch  cannot  be  easily  carried  during  the 
warmer  season  in  rail  way  trucks  and  not  at  all  in  ships,  where  it  would 
run  into  a  single  lump.  Hard  pitch  is  also  always  made  where  as 
much  anthracene  as  possible  is  to  be  obtained.  For  hard  pitch  the 
distillation  is  carried  on  as  far  a^  practicable  without  causing  the 
residue  in  the  still  to  "  coke."  The  end  cannot  be  judged  bj;  the 
thermometer,  but  by  the  appearance  and  quantity  of  the  distillate 
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and  its  specific  gravity.  If  carried  too  far,  not  merely  is  coke  formed, 
but  the  pitch  is  porous  and  almost  useless,  and  the  anthracene  oil 
is  contaminated  with  high-boiling  hydrocarbons  which  may  render 
it  almost  worthless  as  well.  Hard  pitch  proper  should  soften  at 
lOo"  C,  or  little  above. 

Where  the  distillation  is  to  stop  at  soft  pitch  it  is,  of  course,  not 
carried  up  to  the  same  point,  but  wherever  the  pitch  can  be  disposed 
of  during  the  colder  season  or  without  a  long[  carriage,  even  the  hard 
pitch  is  preferably  softened  within  the  still  by  puniping  back  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  heavy  oil,  previously  deprived  of  anthracene. 
This  makes  it  much  easier  to  discnarge  the  still.  When  the  contents 
consist  of  soft  pitch  they  are  run  off  without  much  trouble,  but  hard 
pitch  not  merely  emits  extremely  pungent  vapours,  but  is  mostly 
at  so  high  a  temperature  that  it  takes  fire  in  the  air.  Hard  pitch 
must,  therefore,  always  be  run  into  an  iron  or  brick  cooler  where  it 
cools  down  out  of  contact  with  air,  until  it  can  be  drawn  out  into 
the  open  pots  where  its  solidification  is  completed. 

Most  of  the  pitch  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  "  briquettes  " 
('*  patent  fuel  'Of.  for  which  purpose  it  should  soften  between  55® 
and  80"  C.  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  buyer.  In  Germany 
upwards  of  50,000  tons  are  used  annually  in  that  industry;  much 
of  it  is  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  whence  also  France  and 
Belgium  are  provided.  Apart  from  the  softening  point  the  pitch 
is  all  the  more  valued  the  more  constituents  it^  contains  which  are 
soluble  in  xylene.  The  portion  insoluble  in  this  is  denoted  as  "  fixed 
carbon."  If  the  briquette  manufacturer  has  bought  the  pitch  in  the 
hard  state  he  must  himself  bring  it  down  to  the  proper  softening 
point  by  re-melting  it  with  heavy  coal-tar  oils. 

We  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  fractions  obtained 
from  the  tar-stills.  These  operations  are  frequently  not  carried 
out  at  the  smaller  tar-works,  which  sell  their  oils  in  the  crude  state 
to  the  larger  tar-distillers. 

Working  up  of  the  Light-Oil  Fraction. — ^The  greatest  portion  of 
the  light-oil  fraction  consists  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  about  one- 
fifth  being  naphthalene,  four-fifths  benzene  and  its  homologues, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  100  benzene,  30  toluene,  15  xylenes,  10 
trimethylbenzenes,  i  tetramethylbenzene.  Besides  these  the  light- 
oil  contains  5-15%  phenols,  1-3%  bases,  o-i  sulphuretted  com- 
pounds, 0*2-0-3%  nitriles,  &c.  It  is  usually  first  submitted  to  a 
preliminary  distillation  in  directly  fired  stills,  similar  to  the  tar- 
stills,  but  with  a  dephlegmating  head.  Here  we  obtain  (i)  first 
runnings  (up  to  0.89  spec,  grav.),  (2)  heavy  benzols  (up  to  0.05),  (3) 
carbolic  oil  (up  to  i  '00).  The  residue  remaining  in  the  still  (diiieny 
naphthalene)  goes  to  the  middle-oil  fraction. 

The  "  first  runnings  '*  are  now"  washed  "  in  various  ways,  of  which 
we  shall  describe  one  of  the  best.  The  oil  is  mixed  with  dilute 
caustic  soda  solution,  and  the  solution  of  phenols  thus  obtained 
is  worked  up  with  that  obtained  from  the  next  fractions.  After  this 
follows  a  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1*3),  to 
extract  the  pyridine  bases,  and  lastly  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  (1-84),  which  removes  some  of  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons 
and  "  unsaturated  "  compounds.  After  this  the  crude  benzol  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dilute  caustic  soda  solution,  until 
its  reaction  is  neutral.  The  mixing  of  the  basic,  acid  and  aqueous 
washing-liauids  with  the  oils  is  performed  by  compressed  air,  or 
more  suitably  by  mechanical  stirrers,  arranged  on  a  perpendicular, 
or  better,  a  honzontal  shaft.  Precisely  the  same  treatment  takes 
place  with  the  next  fraction,  the  "  heavy  benzols,"  and  the  oils  left 
behind  after  the  washing  operations  now  go  to  the  steam-stills. 
The  heaviest  hydrocarbons  are  sometimes  twice  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  washing. 

The  washed  crude  benzols  are  now  further  fractionated  by  dis- 
tillation with  steam.  The  sieam-stiUs  are  in  nearly  all  details  on 
the  principle  of  the  "  column  apparatus  "  employed  in  the  distillation 
of  alcoholic  liquids,  as  represented  in  fig.  4.  They  are  usually  made 
of  cast  iron.  The  still  itself  is  either  an  upright  or  a  horizontal 
cylinder,  heated  by  a  steam-coil,  of  a  capacity  o7  from  1000  to  2000 
gallons.  The  superposed  columns  contain  from  20  to  50  compart- 
ments of  a  width  of  2}  or  3  ft.  The  vapours  pass  into  a  cooler,  and 
from  this  the  distillate  runs  through  an  apparatus,  where  the  liquor 
can  be  seen  and  tested,  into  the  receivers.  The  latter  are  so  arranged 
that  the  water  passing  over  at  the  same  time  is  automatically  re- 
moved. This  is  especially  necessary,  because  the  last  fraction  is 
distilled  by  means  of  pure  steam. 

The  fractions  made  in  the  steam  distillation  vary  at  different 
works.  In  some  places  the  pure  hydrocarbons  are  not  extracted 
and  here  only  the  articles  called:  "  00  per  cent,  benzol,"  **  50  per 
cent,  benzol, '  "  solvent  naphtha,"  burning  naphtha  "  are  made, 
or  any  other  commercial  articles  as  they  are  ordered.  The  expression 
"  per  cent."  in  this  case  does  not  signify  the  p>ercentage  of  real 
benzene,  but  that  portion  which  distils  over  up  to  the  tempNerature 
of  100°  C,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  the  article  is  heated  in  glass 
retorts  of  a  definite  shape,  with  the  thermometer  inserted  in  the 
liauid  itself.  By  the  application  of  well-constructed  rectifyin^- 
columns  and  witn  proper  care  it  is,  however,  possible  to  obtain  in 
this  operation  nearly  pure  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumene 
(in  the  two  last  cases  a  mixture  of  the  various  isomeric  hydrocarbons). 
These  hydrocarbons  contain  only  a  slight  proportion  of  thiophene 
and  its  isomers,  which  can  be  removed  only  by  a  treatment  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  but  this  is  only  exceptionally  done. 


Sometimes  the  pyridine  bases  are  recovered  from  the  tarry  acid 
which  is  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  the  light  oil  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  which  contains  from  10  to  30%  of  oases,  chiefly  pyridine 
and  its  homologues  with  a  little  aniline,  together  with  resinous 
substances.  The  latter  are  best  removed  by  a  partial  precipitation 
with  ammonia,  either  in  the  shape  of  gas  or  of  concentrated  ammoni- 
acal  liquor.  This  reagent  is  added  until  the  add  reaction  has  just 
disappeared  and  a  faint  smell  of  pyridine  is  perceived.  The  mixture 
is  allowed  to  settle,  and  it  then  separates  into  two  layers.  The  upper 
layer,  containing  the  impurities,  is  run  off ;  the  lower  layer,  contain- 
injg;  the  sulphates  of  ammonia  and  of  the  pyridine  bases,  is  treated 
with  ammonia  in  excess,  where  it  separates  into  a  lower  aqueous 
layer  of  ammonium  sulphate  solution  and  an  oil,  consisting  of  crude 
pyridine.  This  is  punfied  by  fractionation  in  iron  stills  and  dis- 
tillation over  caustic 
soda.  Most  of  it  is 
used  for  denaturing 
spirit  of  wine  in 
Germany,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  re- 
quired to  contain 
90  %  of  bases  boiling 
up  to  140°  C.  (see 
Alcohol). 

Working  up  of  the 
Middle-Ou  Fraction 
(Carbolic  Oil  FraC' 
tion). — Owing  to  its 
great  percentage  of 
naphthalene  (about 
^o  %)  this  fraction 
is  solid  or  semi-solid 
at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Its  specific 
^vity  is  about  1  -2 ; 
Its  colour  may  vary 
from  light  yellow  to 
dark  brown  or  black. 
In  the  latter  case  it 
must  be  re-distilled 
before  further  treat- 
ment. On  cooling 
down,  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  naph- 
thalene crystallizes 
out  on  standing 
from  three  to  ten 
days.  The  crystals 
are  freed  from  the 
mother  oils  by  drain- 
ing and  cold  or  hot 
pressing;  they  are 
then  washed  at  100® 
C.  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  after- 
wards with  water 
and  re-distilled  or 
sublimed.  About 
10,000  tons  of  naph- 
thalene are  used  an- 
nually in  Germany, 
mostly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  many  azo- 
colours  and  of  syn- 
thetic indigo. 

The  oils  drained  FiG.  4. — Benzol  Still  (elevation),  scale  A« 
from  the  crude  naph- 
thalene are  re-distilled  and  worked  for  carbolic  acid  and  its  isomers. 
For  this  purpose  the  oil  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
of  specific  gravity  i*i;  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  treated  with 
sulpnuric  acid  or  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  crude  phenols  now 
separated  are  fractionated  in  a  similar  manner  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  crude  benzol.  The  pure  phenol  crystallizes  out  and  is  again 
distilled  in  iron  stills  with  a  silver  head  and  cooline  worm;  the 
remaining  oils,  consisting  mainly  of  cresols,  are  sold  as  "  liquid 
carbolic  acid  "  or  under  other  names. 

Most  of  the  oil  which  passes  as  the  **  creosote-oil  fraction  "  is  sold 
in  the  crude  state  for  the  purpose  of  pickling  timber.  It  is  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  a  semi-soIid  mixture  of  about  20  %  crystallized 
hydrocarbons  (chiefly  naphthalene),  and  80%  of  a  dark  brown, 
nauseous  smelling  oil,  of  1*04  spec,  grav.,  and  boiling  between 
200"  and  300°  C.  The  liquid  portion  contains  phenols,  bases,  and  a 
great  number  of  hydrocarbons.  Sometimes  it  is  redistilled,  when 
most  of  the  naphthalene  passes  over  in  the  first  fraction,  between 
180®  and  230**  C.,  and  crystallizes  out  in  a  nearly  pure  state.  The 
oily  portion  remaining  behind,  about  60%  of  this  distillate,  contains 
about  30%  phenols  and  ^%  bases.  It  has  highly  disinfectant 
properties  and  is  frequently  converted  into  special  disinfectants, 
e.^,  by  mixing  it  with  four  times  its  volume  ot  slaked  lime,  which 
yields  "  disinfectant  powder  "  for  stables,  railway  cars,  &c.    Mixtures 
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of  potash  soaps  (soft  soaps)  with  this  oil  have  the  property  of  yielding 
with  water  emulsions  which  do  not  settle  for  a  long  time  and  are 
found  in  the  trade  as  *'  creolin,"  "  sapocarbol,"  "  lysol,"  &c. 

That  description  of  creosote  oil  which  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
pickling  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  posts,  timber  for  the  erection 
of  wharves  and  so  forth,  must  satisfy  special  requirements  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  specifications  for  tenders  to  public  bodies.  These 
vary  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  always  stipulate  (i)  a  certain 
specific  jjravity  {e.g.  not  below  1-035  and  not  above  1*065);  (2) 
certain  limits  of  boiling  points  {e.g.  to  yield  at  most  3  %  up  to  150°, 
at  most  30%  between  150"  and  255**,  and  at  least  85%  between 
150*  and  355**);  (3)  a  certain  percentage  of  phenols,  as  shown  by 
extraction  with  caustic  soda  solution,  say  8  to  10  %. 

Much  of  this  creosote  oil  is  obtained  by  mixing  that  which  has 
resulted  in  the  direct  distillation  of  the  tar  with  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  anthracene  oils  after  separating  the  crude  anthracene  (see  below). 
It  is  frequently  stipulated  that  the  oil  should  remain  clear  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  say  15**  C,  which  means  that  no  naphthalene 
should  crystallize  out. 

Working  up  the  Anthracene  Oil  Fraction. — ^The  crude  oil  boils 
between  280"*  and  400®  C.  It  is  liquid  at  60®  C. ,  but  on  cooling  about 
6  to  10%  of  crude  anthracene  separates  as  greenish-yellow,  sandy 
crystals,  containing  about  30%  of  real  anthracene,  together  with 
a  large  percentage  of  carbazol  and  phenanthrene.  This  crystalliza- 
tion takes  about  a  week.  The  crude  anthracene  is  separated  from 
the  mother  oils  by  filter  presses,  followed  by  centrifugals  or  by  hot 
hydraulic  presses.  The  liouid  oils  are  redistilled,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  anthracene,  and  the  last  oils  go  back  to  the  creosote  oil,  or  are 
employed  for  softening  the  hard  pitch  {vide  supra).  The  crude 
anthracene  is  brought  up  to  50  or  60,  sometimes  to  80  %,  by  washing 
with  solvent  naphtha,  or  more  efficiently  with  the  higher  boiling  portion 
of  the  pyridine  bases.  The  naphtha  removes  mostly  only  the  phenan- 
threne, but  the  carbazol  can  be  removed  only  by  pyridine,  or  by  sub- 
liming or  distilling  the  anthracene  over  caustic  ootash.  The  whole 
of  the  anthracene  is  sold  for  the  manufacture  of^artificial  alizarine. 

Bibliography. — The  principal  work  on  Coal-tar  is  G.  Lunge's 
Coal-tar  and  Ammonia  (3rd  ed.,  1900).  Consult  also  G.  P.  Sadtler, 
Handbook  of  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry  (1801),  and  the  article 
*'  Steinkohlentheer,"  Kraemer  and  Spreker,  m  Encyklopddisches 
Handbuch  der  technischen  Chemie  (4th  ed.,  1905,  viii.  i).     (G.  L.) 

COALVILLE,  a  town  in  the  Loughborough  parliamentary 
division  of  Leicestershire,  England,  112  m.  N.N.W.  from  London. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  1 5,281.  It  is  served  by  the  Midland 
railway,  and  there  is  also  a  station  (CoalvLUe  East)  on  the 
Nuneaton-Loughborough  branch  of  the  London  &  North- 
western railway.  This  is  a  town  of  modern  growth,  a  centre  of 
the  coal-mining  district  of  north  Leicestershire.  There  are  also 
iron  foundries  and  brick-works.  A  mile  north  of  Coalville  is 
Whitwick,  with  remains  of  a  castle  of  Norman  date,  while  to 
the  north  again  are  slight  remains  of  the  nunnery  of  Gracedieu, 
founded  in  1240,  where,  after  its  dissolution,  Francis  Beaumont, 
the  poet-coUeague  of  John  Fletcher,  was  born  about  1 586 .  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  Trappist  abbey  of  Mount  St  Bernard, 
founded  in  1835,  possessing  a  large  domain,  with  buildings 
completed  from  the  designs  of  A.  W.  Pugin  in  1844. 

COAST  (from  Lat.  costa,  a  rib,  side),  the  part  of  the  land  which 
meets  the  sea  in  a  line  of  more  or  less  regular  form.  The  word 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  bank  of  a  river  or  lake,  and 
sometimes  to  a  .region  (cf.  Gold  Coast,  Coromandel  Coast) 
which  may  include  the  hinterland.  If  the  coast-line  runs  parallel 
to  a  mountain  range,  such  as  the  Andes,  it  has  usually  a  more 
regular  form  than  when,  as  in  the  rias  coast  of  west  Brittany, 
it  crosses  the  crustal  folds.  Again,  a  recently  elevated  coast  is 
more  regular  than  one  that  has  been  long  exposed  to  wave  action. 
A  recently  depressed  coast  will  show  the  irregularities  that  were 
impressed  upon  the  surface  before  submergence.  Wave  erosion 
and  the  action  of  marine  currents  are  the  chief  agents  in  coast 
sculpture.  A  coast  of  homogeneous  rock  exposed  to  similar  action 
will  present  a  regular  outline,  but  if  exposed  to  differential 
action  it  will  be  embayed  where  that  action  is  greatest.  A  coast 
consisting  of  rocks  of  unequal  hardness  or  of  unequal  structure 
will  present  headlands,  "  stacks  "  and  "  needles  "  of  hard  rocks, 
and  bays  of  softer  or  more  loosely  aggregated  rocks,  when  the 
wave  and  current  action  is  similar  throughout.  The  southern 
shore-line  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  western  coast  of  Wales 
are  simple  examples  of  this  differential  resistance.  In  time  the 
coast  becomes  **  mature  **  and  its  outline  undergoes  little  change 
as  it  gradually  recedes,  for  the  hard  rock  being  now  more  exposed 
is  worn  away  faster,  but  the  softer  rock  more  slowly  because  it  is 
protected  in  the  bays  and  re-entrants. 


COAST  DEFENCE,  a  general  term  for  the  military  and  naval 
protection  and  defence  of  a  coast-line,  harbours,  dockyards, 
coaling-stations,  &c.,  against  serious  attack  by  a  strong  naval 
force  of  the  enemy,  bombardment,  torpedo  boat  or  destroyer 
raids,  hostile  landing  parties,  or  invasion  by  a  large  or  small 
army.  The  principal  means  employed  by  the  defender  to  cope 
with  these  and  other  forms  of  attack  which  may  be  expected  in 
time  of  war  or  political  crisis  are  described  below.  See  also  for 
further  details  Navy;  Army;  Fortification  and  Siege- 
craft;  Ammunition;  Ordnance;  Submarine  Mines;  Tor- 
pedo. The  following  is  a  general  description  of  modem  coast 
defences  as  applied  in  the  British  service. 

No  system  of  coast  defence  is  of  any  value  which  does  not 
take  full  account  of  the  general  distribution  of  sea-power  and  the 
resultant  strength  of  the  possible  hostile  forces.  By  resultant 
strength  is  meant  the  balance  of  one  side  over  the  other,  for  it 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  two  opposing  fleets 
must  make  their  main  effort  in  seeking  one  another,  and  that  the 
force  available  for  attack  on  coast  defences  will  be  either  com- 
posed of  such  ships  as  can  be  spared  from  the  main  engagement, 
or  the  remnant  of  the  hostile  fleet  after  it  has  been  victorious 
in  a  general  action. 

Coast  defences  are  thus  the  complement  and  to  some  extent 
the  measure  of  naval  strength.  It  is  often  assumed  that  this 
principle  was  neglected  in  the  large  scheme  of  fortification 
associated  in  England  with  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but 
it  is  at  least  arguable  that  the  engineers  responsible  for  the  details 
of  this  scheme  were  dependent  then  as  now  on  the  naval  view  of 
what  was  a  suitable  naval  strength.  Public  opim'on  has  since 
been  educated  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a 
strong  navy,  and,  as  the  British  navy  has  increased,  the  scale 
of  coast  defences  required  has  necessarily  waned.  Such  a  change 
of  opinion  is  always  gradual,  and  it  is  difl5cult  to  name  an  exact 
date  on  which  it  may  be  said  that  modem  coast  defence,  as 
practised  by  British  engineers,  first  began. 

An  approximation  may,  however,  be  made  by  taking  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  (1881)  as  being  the  parting  of  the 
ways  between  the  old  and  the  modem  school.  At  that  time 
the  British  navy,  and  in  fact  all  other  navies,  had  not  really 
emerged  from  the  stage  of  the  wooden  battleships.  Guns  were 
still  muzzle-loaders,  arranged  mainly  in  broadsides,  and  protected 
by  heavy  armour;  sails  were  still  used  as  means  of  propulsion; 
torpedoes,  net  defence,  signalling,  and  search-lights  quite  un- 
developed. 

At  this  time  coast  defences  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
ships — the  guns  were  muzzle-loaders,  arranged  in  long  batteries 
like  a  broadside,  often  in  two  tiers.  The  improvement  of  rifled 
ordnance  had  called  for  increased  protection,  and  this  was  found 
first  by  solid  constmctions  of  granite,  and  latterly  by  massive 
iron  fronts.  Examples  of  these  remain  in  Garrison  Fort,  Sheer- 
ness,  and  in  Hurst  Castle  at  the  west  end  of  the  Solent.  The 
range  of  guns  being  then  relatively  short,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  forts  at  fairly  close  intervals,  and  where  the  channels  to 
be  defended  could  not  be  spanned  from  the  shore,  massive 
structures  with  two  or  even  three  tiers  of  guns,  placed  as  close 
as  on  board  ship  and  behind  heavy  armour,  were  built  up  from 
the  ocean  bed.  On  both  sides  the  calibre  and  weight  of  guns 
were  increasing,  till  the  enormous  sizes  of  80  and  100  tons  were 
used  both  ashore  and  afloat. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  established  two  new 
principles,  or  new  applications  of  old  principles,  by  showing  the 
value  of  concealment  and  dispersion  in  reducing  the  effect  of  the 
fire  of  the  fleet.  On  the  old  system,  two  ships  firing  at  one 
another  or  ships  firing  at  an  iron-fronted  fort  shot  "  mainly 
into  the  brown  ";  if  they  missed  the  gun  aimed  at,  one  to  the 
right  or  left  was  likely  to  be  hit;  if  they  missed  the  water-line, 
the  upper  works  were  in  danger.  At  Alexandria,  however,  the 
Egyptian  guns  were  scattered  over  a  long  line  of  shore,  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  with  the  guns  and  gunners  available,  hits 
could  only  be  obtained  by  running  in  to  short  range  and  dealing 
with  one  gun  at  a  time. 

This  new  principle  was  not  at  once  recognized,  for  systems 
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die  hard,  and  much  money  and  brains  were  invested  in  the  then 
existing  system.  But  a  modern  school  was  gradually  formed;  a 
small  group  of  engineer  officers  under  the  headship  of  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  the  then  inspector-general  of  fortifications,  took  the 
matter  up,  and  by  degrees  the  new  views  prevailed  and  the 
modern  school  of  coast  defence  came  into  being  between  1881 
and  1885.  Meanwhile  important  changes  had  been  developing 
in  the  gun,  the  all-important  weapon  of  coast  defence,  changes 
due  mainly  to  the  gradual  supersession  of  the  muzzle-loader  by 
the  breech-loader.  The  latter  gave  the  advantages  of  quicker 
loading  and  more  protection  for  the  gun  detachment  over  and 
above  the  technical  improvements  in  the  gun  itself,  which  gave 
higher  muzzle  velocity,  greater  striking  effect  and  longer  effective 
range. 

All  this  reacted  on  the  general  scheme  of  coast  defence  by 
enabling  the  number  of  guns  to  be  reduced  and  the  distance 
between  forts  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ships,  too, 
gained  increased  range  and  increased  accuracy  of  fire,  so  that  it 
became  necessary  in  many  cases  to  advance  the  general  line  of  the 
coast  defences  farther  from  the  harbour  or  dockyard  to  bedefended, 
in  order  to  keep  the  attackers  out  of  range  of  the  objective. 

Another  change  resulted  from  an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  mounting.  Even  in  the  older  days  discussion  had  arisen 
freely  on  the  relative  merits  of  barbette  and  casemate  mounting. 
In  the  former  the  gun  fires  over  a  parapet,  giving  a  larger  field  of 
view  to  the  gun-layer,  and  a  larger  field  of  fire  for  the  gun,  with, 
however,  more  exposure  for  the  detachment.  The  latter  gives 
a  restricted  view  and  greater  safety  to  the  layer,  but  unless  the 
casemate  takes  the  form  of  a  revolving  turret,  the  arc  of  fire  is 
very  limited. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  barbette  system  is  its  cheap- 
ness, and  thus  in  order  to  obtain  with  it  concealment,  suggestions 
were  made  for  various  forms  of  mounting  which  would  allow  of 
the  gun,  under  the  shock  of  recoil,  disappearing  behind  the 
parapet  to  emerge  only  when  loaded  and  ready  for  the  next 
round.  A  moimting  of  this  description  for  muzzle-loading  gims, 
designed  by  Colonel  Moncrieff ,  was  actually  in  use  in  the  defences 
of  Alexandria  and  in  H.M.S.  "  T6m6raire." 

But  with  the  increased  charges  and  length  of  breech-loading 
guns,  a  further  change  was  desirable,  and  after  some  trials  a 
system  of  disappearing  mountings  (see  Ordnance:  Garrison 
Mountings)  was  adopted  into  the  British  service. 

A  word  must  be  now  said  on  the  size  of  gun  finally  adopted. 
At  first  muzzle-loaders  figured  largely  in  the  British  defences, 
even  though  these  were  planned  on  modem  ideas;  and  even  in 
1906  muzzle-loading  guns  still  existed  and  were  coimted  as  part 
of  the  defences.  The  sizes  of  these  gims  varied  from  the  32-  or 
64-pounder,  of  which  the  nomenclature  depends  on  the  weight  of 
the  shell,  to  the  7-in.,9  -in.,io-in.,  ii-in.,  12-5-  and  finally  17- 25-in., 
the  size  indicating  the  calibre.  Such  a  multiplication  of  sizes 
was  due  to  gradual  improvements  in  the  science  of  gun  manu- 
facture, each  advance  being  hailed  as  the  last  word  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  and  each  in  turn  being  rapidly  made  obsolete 
by  something  bigger  and  better.  But  with  the  improvements 
in  gun  design  which  followed  the  introduction  of  breech-loaders, 
the  types  used  in  coast  defence  were  gradually  narrowed  down 
to  two,  the  9»2-in.  and  the  6-in.  guns.  Of  these,  the  9'2-in.  was 
considered  powerful  enough  to  attack  armour  at  any  practical 
range,  while  the  6-in.  gun  was  introduced  to  deal  with  lightly 
armed  vessels  at  shorter  ranges  where  9-2-in.  guns  were  un- 
necessarily powerful. 

A  few  larger  guns  of  lo-in.  calibre  have  actually  been  used, 
but  though  the  British  navy  has  now  sealed  a  12-in.  50-ton  gun 
as  the  stock  size  for  battleships,  for  the  heavy  armament  of  the 
coast  defences  the  War  Office  remain  faithful  to  the  9-  2-m.  calibre, 
preferring  to  develop  improvements  rather  in  the  direction  of 
more  rapid  fire  and  higher  muzzle  velocity. 

The  6-in.  has  also  been  retained  and  is  extensively  used  for 
the  smaller  pprts,  where  attack  by  powerful  vessels  is  for  various 
reasons  considered  improbable. 

The  design  of  the  forts  to  contain  the  guns  necessarily  varied 
with  the  type  of  defence  adopted,  and  the  duties  which  the  forts 


had  to  fulfil.  These  duties  may  be  said  to  be  twofold,  first  to 
facilitate  the  service  of  the  gims,  and  secondly  to  protect  the 
gims  and  their  detachments  from  damage  by  fire  from  ships,  or 
by  close  attack  from  landing  parties.  The  service  of  the  gun  is 
provided  for  by  a  system  of  cartridge  and  shell  magazines  (see 
Ammunition),  well  protected  from  fire  and  suitably  arranged. 
The  shelters  for  the  gun  detachments  must  be  bomb-proof  and 
fitted  with  some  arrangements  for  comfort  and  sanitation. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  provide  living  accommodation 
for  the  full  garrison  in  casemates  inside  each  fort,  but  it  is  now 
considered  better  to  provide  barrack  accommodation  in  the 
vicinity  and  to  occupy  forts  in  peace  only  by  a  few  caretakers. 
The  shelters  in  the  fort  itself  can  thus  be  kept  at  the  minimum 
required  when  actually  manning  the  guns.  The  protection  of 
the  guns  and  magazines  against  bombardment  is  provided,  in 
the  British  service,  mainly  by  an  earthen  parapet  over  a  sub- 
stantial roof  or  wall  of  concrete,  but  immediately  round  the  gun 
an  "  apron  **  of  concrete  is  necessary  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
discharge  or  "  blast." 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  the  old  designs  a  large 
number  of  guns  was  put  in  each  fort,  but  with  dispersion  and 
improved  gun  power  this  number  was  much  reduced.  At  first 
the  type  of  fort  adopted  was  for  four  guns,^  of  which  the  two 
in  the  centre  were  heavy  and  the  two  on  the  flank  of  medium 
power.  Such  a  design  was  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
engineer;  it  gave  an  economical  grouping  of  magazines  and 
shelters  and  was  easily  adapted  to  varying  sites,  and  the  smaller 
guns  helped  the  larger  by  covering  their  flanks  both  towards 
the  sea  and  also  over  the  land  approaches.  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  artillery  officer  the  arrangement  was  faulty,  for 
when  the  gims  are  too  much  separated,  ranging  has  to  be  carried 
out  separately  for  each  gun.  On  the  other  band,  two  guns  of 
the  same  calibre  placed  near  one  another  can  be  fought 
simultaneously  and  form  what  is  known  as  a  ''  group."  In  the 
typical  4-gun  battery  described  above,  the  flank  guns  had  to  be 
fought  independently,  which  was  wasteful  of  officers  and  staff. 
Further,  in  a  battery  of  more  than  two  guns  the  arc  of  fire  of  the 
centre  guns  is  mudi  restricted  by  that  of  the  guns  on  either 
flank. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  new 
works  should  be  designed  for  only  two  guns  of  the  same  calibre, 
though  3-  or  4-gun  batteries  are  occasionally  used  in  special 
circumstances. 

Protection  of  the  gun  detachments  against  infantry  attack 
is  best  provided  by  a  line  of  infantry  posts  outside  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  gun  batteries,  but  as  small  parties  may  evade  the 
outposts,  or  the  latter  may  be  driven  in,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
round  each  fort  a  line  of  obstacles  sufficient  to  protect  the  guns 
against  a  rush  and  to  cover  the  infantry  while  it  rallies.  This 
obstacle  was  formerly  a  wet  or  dry  ditch,  with  escarp,  coimtcr- 
scarp  and  flanking  galleries;  but  with  the  new  design  of  parapet 
a  simpler  form  of  obstacle  was  adopted.  This  was  obtained  by 
carrying  down  and  forward  the  slope  of  the  parapet  to  a  point 
well  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  then  placing 
a  stout  fence  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet  and  concealed  from  view. 
It  is  in  fact  the  old  principle  of  the  sunk  fence,  and  has  this 
further  advantage,  that  the  fence,  being  visible  from  the  parapet, 
can  be  kept  under  fire  by  men  posted  between  the  guns  without 
any  special  flanking  galleries. 

Occasionally  two  or  more  batteries  are  placed  inside  one 
line  of  obstacles,  but  usually  each  2-gun  battery  is  complete 
in  itself. 

Cases  arise,  eg,  with  sites  on  the  top  of  a  cliff,  where  no 
obstacle  is  required;  in  such  places  the  parapet  merges  into  the 
surrounding  ground. 

In  old  days  the  parapet  was  shaped  with  well-defined  edges 
and  slopes.  Now  the  parapet  slopes  gently  down  to  the  front 
and  is  rounded  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  present  no  definite  edge  or 
angle  to  the  enemy,  and  concealment  is  furthered  by  allowing 
grass  or  small  scrub  to  grow  over  the  parapet  and  round  the 
guns.  In  order  to  obtain  complete  concealment  from  view  the 
backgroimd  behind  the  guns  must  be  carefully  studied  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  attack.  Sites  on  the  sky-line,  and  marked 
contrasts  of  colour  or  shape,  should  be  avoided.  In  some  cases 
extensive  planting,  amounting  to  landscape  gardening,  is  justi- 
fied. This  is  most  easily  arranged  in  the  tropics,  where  plant 
growth  is  rapid.  In  all  cases  the  guns  and  their  mountings 
should  be  coloured  to  blend  with  the  background  and  thus 
avoid  hard  lines  and  shadows. 

Any  change  of  principle  such  as  that  of  1885  involves  improve- 
ments both  in  gims  and  their  adjuncts.  Of  these  latter  the  most 
important  was  the  position-finder  designed  by  Colonel  Watkin. 
This  instniment  in  its  simplest  form,  when  the  observer  is 
following  a  ship  through  the  telescope  of  the  instrument,  draws 
on  a  chart  the  track  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  exact  bearing  and 
distance  of  the  latter  can  be  ascertained  at  any  time  and  com- 
municated to  the  guns  by  electrical  and  other  dials,  &c.  The 
position-finder  may  be  some  distance  from  the  guns  it  serves, 
and  connected  with  them  by  electric  cable.  The  guns  can  then 
be  placed  well  imder  cover  and  in  many  cases  out  of  sight  of  the 
target,  giving  a  measure  of  protection  which  cannot  be  obtained 
with  any  system  of  direct  laying  over  sights.  This  instrument 
has  been  applied  on  a  high  site  to  control  guns  placed  low,  or 
where  guns  are  so  placed  as  to  be  liable  to  obscuration  by  fog 
or  mist  the  position-finder  can  be  placed  below  the  fog-line. 
In  either  case  direct  laying  is  provided  for  as  an  alternative. 
In  some  defences  batteries  equipped  with  old  pattern  g-in. 
nauzzle-loading  guns,  mounted  as  howitzers  for  long-range 
firing,  have  been  placed  in  folds  in  the  ground  so  as  to  be  quite 
invisible  from  the  sea  and  therefore  invulnerable.  Such  batteries 
are  fought  entirely  by  the  position-finder. 

The  next  adjunct  to  coast  defences  is  the  submarine  mine. 
In  Great  Britain  the  first  submarine  mining  company  dates 
from  1873,  and  from  that  date  mining  defences  were  gradually 
installed  both  at  home  and  abroad;  but  the  modern  system  of 
mining,  which  for  twenty  years  was  maintained  at  British 
ports,  really  started  into  full  life  under  the  impetus  of  Sir  A. 
Clarke,  about  the  same  year  (1885)  in  which  we  have  dated 
the  commencement  of  the  modern  coast  defence  system. 

With  the  increased  speed  of  warships,  a  method  of  attack 
on  fortifications  was  evolved  by  running  past  the  main  defences 
and  either  taking  them  in  reverse,  or  disregarding  them  and 
attacking  the  dockyard  or  other  objective  at  short  range.  This 
was  made  more  possible  at  most  defended  ports  by  the  pushing 
forward  of  the  defences  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and 
it  is  especiaUy  dangerous  where  dockyards  or  towns  are  situated 
some  way  up  a  river  or  estuary,  so  that  once  the  defences  are 
passed  there  is  a  large  stretch  of  water  (e.g.  the  Thames,  the 
Solent,  and  Cork  harbour)  in  which  the  enemy  can  manoeuvre. 
In  such  cases  there  are  two  possible  forms  of^defence,  first  by 
arranging  for  gun-fire  behind  the  main  gun  position,  usually 
called  the  defence  of  inner  waters,  and  secondly  by  placing  in 
the  entrance  and  under  the  fire  of  the  main  gun  defence  some 
form  of  obstruction  to  detain  ships  under  fire.  This  obstruction 
can  be  passive  (booms,  chains,  rows  of  piles  or  sunken  ships) 
or  active  (mines  or  torpedoes).  Passive  obstructions  are  only 
effective  against  comparatively  small  craft,  and  at  important 
ports  mines  are  the  only  efficient  obstruction  which  can  be  used 
against  large  vessels.  ; 

After  some  years  of  experiment,  English  engineers  adopted 
two  main  classes  of  mines,  called  "  observation  "  and  "  con- 
tact "  mines  (see  Subicarine  Mines).  Both  were  fired  by 
electricity,  which  was  applied  only  at  the  moment  a  hostile 
ship  was  within  the  dangerous  zone  of  a  mine.  In  the  observation 
mines  the  moment  of  applying  the  electric  current  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  position-finder,  which,  tracing  a  ship's  course  on  a 
chart,  made  an  electrical  connexion  at  the  moment  the  ship  was 
over  a  mine.  These  mines  were  placed  so  as  to  be  well  below  the 
bottom  of  any  ships  afloat  and  were  used  in  channels  which  it 
was  desired  to  leave  open  for  the  entrance  of  friendly  vessels. 
Contact  mines,  which  arc  moored  a  few  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  are  fired  after  certain  electrical  connexions  have 
been  made  in  a  firing  room  on  shore  by  the  ship  itself  striking 
against  the  mine.    These  are  used  in  waters  which  it  is  intended 


to  deny  to  friend  and  foe.  Except  in  narrow  waters  where  the 
whole  width  of  the  channel  was  required  for  friendly  traffic, 
contact  mines  were  generaUy  used  to  limit  the  width  of  the 
channel  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  amount  of  friendly 
traffic  which  would  use  the  port  in  war.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  by  bending  this  channel  and  disclosing  its 
exact  position  only  to  special  pilots,  a  very  complete  measure 
of  security  against  surprise  would  be  obtained.  In  English 
ports  the  practical  importance  of  allowing  free  ingress  for 
friendly  traffic  overruled  all  other  considerations,  and  the 
friendly  channels  were  always  straight  and  coincided  with 
some  part  of  the  usual  fairway  channel.  They  were  also  care- 
fully marked  by  lightships  and  buoys. 

A  variation  of  the  submarine  mine  is  the  Brennan  torpedo, 
purchased  by  the  British  government  about  1890.  This  differs 
from  the  torpedo  used  on  board  ship,  mainly  by  the  fact  that 
the  engine-power  which  drives  it  is  on  shore  and  connected  with 
the  torpedo  by  two  strong  wires.  These  wires  are  wound  out  of 
the  torpedo  by  the  engine,  and  by  varying  the  strain  on  the  two 
wires  very  accurate  control  of  the  steering  can  be  obtained. 
This  torpedo  shares  with  the  submarine  mine  Che  disadvantages 
that  it  must  wait  for  the  enemy  to  venture  within  its  range,  and 
with  all  other  forms  of  defence  (except  contact  mines),  that  it  is 
made  useless  by  fog  or  rain.  As  compared  with  a  mine  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  unaffected  by  tide  or  depth,  and  of  form- 
ing no  obstruction^  to  traffic,  except  when  actually  in  action. 
It  was  installed  at  the  principal  ports  only. 

The  system  of  defence  hitherto  described  is  thus  a  main  gim 
defence  of  9'2-in.  and  6-in.  guns  pushed  well  forward,  assisted 
by  position-finders,  mine-fields  and  torpedo  stations,  and  with 
some  gun  defence  of  inner  waters.  Subject  to  improvements  in 
patterns  of  guns  and  mountings — of  which  the  most  important 
has  been  the  substitution  of  barbette  mounting  and  shield  for 
the  recoil  mounting  described  above — ^this  system  held  the  field 
up  to  1905,  when,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  and  partly  owing  to  the  alteration  of  the 
naval  balance  of  power  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  both  the  scale  and  system  of  defence  were  very  considerably 
modified. 

We  can  now  consider  another  branch  of  defence,  which  was 
evolved  pari  passu  with  the  automobile  torpedo,  and  was 
therefore  almost  non-existent  in  1885.  In  this  year  the  boats 
specially  built  for  carrying  torpedoes  were  little  more  than 
launches,  but  in  the  next  five  years  was  developed  the  type  of 
first-class  torpedo  boat.  This,  while  seaworthy,  was  limited  as 
to  its  radius  of  action  by  the  small  amount  of  coal  it  would  carry. 
But  with  a  possibly  hostile  coast  only  a  few  hotirs'  steam 
away,  and  with  foreign  harbours  thronged  with  torpedo  craft, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  British  government  especially  to 
consider  this  form  of  attack  and  its  antidote.  It  was  obvious 
that  in  daytime  and  in  clear  weather  such  an  attack  would  have 
little  chance  of  success,  also  that  in  no  circumstances  would 
torpedo  boats  be  able  to  damage  fixed  defences.  Their  best 
chance  was  attack  by  night,  and  the  only  form  of  attack  was 
that  referred  to  above  as  ''  nmning  past,''  that  is,  an  attempt 
to  evade  the  defences  and  to  attack  ships  or  docks  inside.  The 
light  draught  of  torpedo  boats  and  their  comparative  invisibility 
favoured  this  form  of  attack. 

To  meet  it  the  first  requirement  was  some  form  of  illumination 
of  the  defended  channel.  Experiments  in  the  attack  and  defence 
of  defended  harbours  took  place  at  Gosport  in  1879  and  z88o, 
at  Milford  Haven  in  1885,  at  Berehaven  (by  the  royal  navy)  in 
z886,  at  Langston  Harbour  in  1887,  and  a  series  at  the  Needles 
entrance  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  up  to  1892.  During  the  course  of 
these  experiments  various  methods  of  illumination  were  tried, 
but  by  far  the  best  was  found  to  be  the  light  from  an  electric 
arc-lamp  of  high  power  projected  by  powerful  reflectors.  At 
first  these  were  used  as  concentrated  beams  forming  a  pencil  of 
light  with  an  angular  opening  of  about  2°  to  3^.  Such  a  beam 
directed  at  an  incoming  ship  gives  effective  illumination  up  to  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  source  of  light,  but  has  the  disadvantage 
that  it  must  be  moved  so  as  to  follow  the  ship's  movements. 
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Each  beam  thus  lights  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  and  the  move- 
ments of  several  beams  crossing  and  recrossing  have  a  very 
confusing  effect,  with  the  consequent  risk  that  a  proportion  of 
the  attacking  vessels  may  slip  through  unnoticed. 

An  alternative  method  of  using  electric  lights  is  to  arrange 
the  projector  so  that  the  light  comes  out  in  a  fan  (generally  of 
30®  divergence).  Two  or  three  such  lights  are  usually  placed 
side  by  side,  forming  an  illuminated  fan  of  considerable  diver- 
gence. These  fans  are  now  used  for  the  main  defence,  with  in 
front  of  them  one  or  more  search-lights  to  warn  the  defences 
of  the  approach  of  ships.  There  is  some  loss  of  range  when  using 
these  fans  as  compared  with  search-lights,  but  by  occupying 
both  sides  of  a  channel  and  placing  the  defences  against  tori>edo 
boats  at  the  narrowest  point,  an  effective  illumination  can  be 
obtained  in  moderate  weather. 

Heavy  guns  can,  of  course,  be  fired  against  torpedo  boats,  but 
their  rate  of  fire  is  relatively  slow,  and  at  first  they  had  also  the 
disadvantage  of  using  black  powder,  the  smoke  of  which  obscured 
the  lights. 

A  small  quick-firing  gun  using  smokeless  powder  was  seen 
to  be  a  necessity.  At  first  the  6-pounder  was  adopted  as  the 
stock  size  supplemented  by  machine  guns  for  close  range,  but 
soon  afterwards  it  became  necessary  to  reconsider  the  scale 
of  anti- torpedo  boat  defences,  owing  first  to  the  increased  size 
of  first-dass  torpedo  boats,  and  secondly  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  type  of  vessel,  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer.  The  increased 
size  of  torpedo  boats,  and  improved  arrangements  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal  on  board,  made  these  boats  practically  proof  against 
6-pounder  guns  and  necessitated  the  introduction  of  the  12- 
pounder.  The  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  originally  introduced  to 
chase  and  destroy  torpedo  boats,  not  only  justified  its  existence 
by  checking  the  construction  of  more  torpedo  boats,  but  in 
addition  became  itself  a  sea-going  torpedo  craft,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  menace  to  defended  ports  and  also  the  area  over 
which  this  form  of  attack  would  be  dangerous. 

This  development  was  met  by  an  increased  number  of  12- 
pounder  guns,  assisted  in  the  more  important  places  by  4*7-in. 
(and  latterly  4-in.)  guns,  and  also  by  an  increased  number  of 
lights,  both  guns  and  lights  increasing  at  some  places  nearly 
fourfold.  But  even  with  the  best  possible  arrangement  of  this 
form  of  defence,  the  possibility  of  interference  by  fog,  mist  or 
rain  introduces  a  considerable  element  of  uncertainty. 

About  the  same  time,  and  largely  on  account  of  the  demand 
for  better  and  quicker  firing,  the  "  automatic  sight  "  was  intro- 
duced (see  Ordnance  :  Garrison ;  and  Sights)  .  In  this,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  the  position-finder,  the  act  of  bringing 
an  object  into  the  field  of  the  auto-sight  automatically  lays  the 
gun.  In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this,  the  ammunition 
was  made  up  into  a  cartridge  with  powder  and  shell  in  one 
case  to  allow  of  the  quickest  possible  loading.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  auto-sight  depends  on  the  gun  being 
a  certain  height  above  the  water,  and  that  therefore  the  rise 
and  fall  of  tide  has  to  be  allowed  for  in  setting  the  sight. 

In  view  of  the  possible  interference  by  fog  it  was  thought  wise 
at  an  early  stage  to  provide,  towards  the  rear  of  the  defences, 
some  form  of  physical  obstacle  behind  which  ships  could  lie  in 
safety.  Such  an  obstacle  had  been  designed  in  the  early  days 
by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  took  the  form  of  a  "  boom  "  of 
baulks  of  timber  secured  by  chains.  Such  booms  were  limited 
in  size  by  considerations  of  expense  and  were  only  partially 
successful.  About  1892  the  British  navy  took  the  matter  up 
and  began  experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  substituting  wire 
hawsers  for  chains  and  using  old  gunboats  to  divide  the  booms 
up  into  sections  of  convenient  length.  The  result  was  that  booms 
were  definitely  adopted  as  an  adjunct  of  coast  defence.  Their 
place  is  behind  the  lighted  area,  but  within  reach  of  some  of  the 
anti-torpedo  boat  batteries. 

Other  forms  of  obstacle  to  torpedo  boat  attack,  based  on  a 
modification  of  contact  mines  or  a  combination  of  mines  and 
passive  obstructions,  have  been  tried  but  never  definitely 
adopted,  though  some  form  of  under-water  defence  of  this 
description  seems  necessary  to  meet  attack  by  submarines. 


We  may  now  summarize  the  anti-torpedo  boat  defences. 
These  are,  first,  an  outpost  or  look-out  line  of  electric  search- 
lights, then  a  main  lighted  area  composed  of  fixed  lights  with 
which  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  12-pounder  or  4-in. 
Q.F.  gims  fitted  with  auto-sights,  and  behind  all  this,  usually 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance,  the  boom. 

Once  coast  defences  are  designed  and  installed,  little  change 
is  possible  during  an  attack,  so  that  the  operation  of  fighting  a 
S3rstem  of  defence,  such  as  we  have  considered  above,  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  peace  training  of  gun-crews,  electric  light  men  and 
look-outs,  coupled  with  careful  organization.  To  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  order  and  intelligence,  a  considerable  system  of 
telephonic  and  other  electrical  communication  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  may  be  considered  under  the  three  heads  of  (i) 
orders,  (2)  intelligence,  (3)  administration. 

The  communication  of  orders  follows  the  organization  adopted 
for  the  whole  fortress.  Each  fortress  is  commanded  by  a  fortress 
commander,  who  has  a  suitable  staff.  This  officer  sends  orders 
to  commanders  of  artillery,  engineers,  aiyl  infantry.  The 
artillery  officer  in  charge  of  a  group  of  batteries  is  called  a  "  fire 
commander ";  his  command  is  generally  confined  to  such 
batteries  as  fire  over  the  same  area  of  water  and  can  mutually 
support  one  another.  Thus  there  may  be  several  fire  commanders 
at  a  defended  port.  Anti-torpedo  boat  batteries  are  not  in  a 
fire  command,  and  are  connected  to  the  telephone  system  for 
intelligence  only  and  not  for  orders.  The  engineers  require 
orders  for  the  control  of  electric  lights  or  Brennan  torpedo. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  a  group  of  lights  or  of  a  torpedo  station 
is  called  a  director.  Though  receiving  orders  direct  from  the 
fortress  commander,  he  has  also  to  co-operate  with  the  nearest 
artillery  commander.  The  infantry  are  posted  on  the  flanks 
of  the  fixed  defences,  or  on  the  land  front.  They  are  divided 
into  suitable  groups,  each  under  a  commanding  officer,  who 
communicates  with  the  fortress  commander.  In  large  fortresses 
the  area  is  divided  into  sections,  each  including  some  portion 
of  the  artillery,  engineers,  and  infantry  defence.  In  such  cases 
the  section  commanders  receive  orders  from  the  fortress  com- 
mander and  pass  them  on  to  their  subordinates.    1*'^'^" 

The  intelligence  system  includes  communication  with  the 
naval  signal  stations  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  which  is  specially 
selected  for  each  port  as  the  warning  station  and  is  directly 
connected  to  some  part  of  the  defences.  Another  part  of  the 
intelligence  system  deals  with  the  arrangements  for  examining 
all  ships  entering  a  harbour.  This  is  usually  effected  by  posting 
in  each  entrance  examination  vessels,  which  are  in  communica- 
tion by  signal  with  a  battery  or  selected  post  on  shore.  Any 
points  on  shore  which  can  see  the  approaches  are  connected  by  a 
special  alarm  circuit,  mainly  for  use  in  case  of  torpedo  boat 
attack. 

The  administrative  system  of  telephones  is  used  for  daily 
routine  messages.  These  usually  take  the  form  of  telephone 
lines  radiating  from  a  central  exchange.  In  many  stations  the 
same  lines  may  be  used  for  command  and  administration,  or 
intelligence  and  command,  but  at  the  larger  stations  each  class 
of  line  is  kept  distinct.  (W.  B.  B.) 

COASTGUARD,  a  naval  force  maintained  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  suppress  smuggling,  aid  shipwrecked  vessels  and 
serve  as  a  reserve  to  the  navy.  The  coastguard  was  originally 
designed  to  prevent  smuggling.  Before  181 6  this  duty  was 
entrusted  to  the  revenue  cutters,  and  to  a  body  of  "  riding 
officers,"  mounted  men  who  were  frequently  supported  by 
detachments  of  dragoons.  The  crews  of  the  cutters  and  the 
riding  officers  were  under  the  authority  of  the  custom  house  in 
London,  and  were  appointed  by  the  treasury.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  181 5  it  was  resolved  to  take  stricter 
precautions  against  smuggling.  A  "  coast  blockade "  was 
established  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  "  Ramillies  "  (74)  was 
stationed  in  the  Downs  and  the  "  Hyperion  "  (42)  at  Newhaven. 
A  number  of  half-pay  naval  lieutenants  were  appointed  to  these 
vessels,  but  were  stationed  with  detachments  of  men  and  boats 
at  the  Martello  towers  erected  along  the  coast  as  a  defence 
against  French  invasion.    They  were  known  as  the  "  preventive 
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water  guard  **  or  the  "  preventive  service/'    The  crews  of  the 

boats  were  partly  drawn  from  the  revenue  cutters,  and  partly 

hired  from  among  men  of  aD  trades.    The  **  coast  blockade  " 

was  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.    The  revenue  cutters  and 

the  riding  officers  continued  to  be  employed,  and  the  whole 

force  was  under  the  direction  of  the  custom  house.    The  whole 

was  divided  into  districts  under  the  command  of  naval  officers. 

In  1823  the  elements  of  which  the  preventive  water  guard  was 

composed  were  consolidated,  and  in  1829  it  was  ordered  that 

only  sailors  or  fishermen  should  be  engaged  as  boatmen.    In 

1830  the  whole  service  consisted  of  50  revenue  cutters,  fine 

vessels  of  150  and  200  tons,  of  the  "  preventive  boats,"  and  the 

riding  officers.    In  183 1,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  James 

Graham,  the  service  was  transferred  to  the  admiralty,  though 

the  custom  house  flag  was  used  till  1857.    After  1840  the  men 

were  drilled  "in  the  common  formations/'  mainly  with  a  view 

to  being  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  in  support 

of  the  police,  in  case  of  Chartist  or  other  agitations.    But  in 

1845  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  utilize  the  coastguard  as  a 

reserve  to  the  navy.    The  boatmen  were  required  to  sign  an 

engagement  to  serve  in  the  navy  if  called  upon.    In  May  1857 

the  service  was  transferred  entirely  to  the  admiralty,  and  the 

coastguard  became  a  part  of  the  navy,  using  the  navy  flag.   The 

districts  were  placed  under  captains  of  the  navy,  known  as 

district  captains,  in  command  of  ships  stationed  at  points 

round  the  coast.     Since  that  year  the  coastguard  has  been 

recruited  from  the  navy,  and  has  been  required  to  do  regular 

periods  of  drill  at  sea,  on  terms  laid  down  by  the  admiralty  from 

time  to  time.    It  haSj  in  fact,  been  a  form  of  naval  reserve. 

The  rise  and  early  history  of  the  coastguard  are  told  in  Smuggling 
Days  and  Smuggling  Ways,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  N.  Shore,  K.N., 
(London,  1892).  Its  later  history  must  be  traced  in  the  Queen* s 
(and  King's)  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions  of  successive 
years.  (D.  H.) 

COASTING,  usually  called  tobogganing  (g.v.)  in  Europe,  the 
sport  of  sliding  down  snow  or  ice-covered  hills  or  artificial 
inclines  upon  hand-sleds,  or  sledges,  provided  with  runners  shod 
with  iron  or  steel.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  first  American 
sleds  were  copied  from  the  Indian  toboggans,  but  no  sled  without 
nmners  was  known  in  the  United  States  before  1870,  except 
to  the  woodsmen  of  the  Canadian  border.  American  laws  have 
greatly  restricted,  and  in  most  places  prohibited,  the  practice, 
once  common,  of  coasting  on  the  highways;  and  the  sport 
is  mainly  confined  to  open  hills  and  artificial  inclines  or  chutes. 
Two  forms  of  hand-sled  are  usual  in  America,  the  original 
"  clipper  "  type,  built  low  with  long,  pointed  sides,  originally 
shod  with  iron  but  since  1850  with  round  steel  nmners;  and  the 
light,  short  "  girls'  sled,"  with  high  skeleton  sides,  usually  flat 
shod.  There  is  also  the  "  double-runner,"  or  "  bob-sled,"  formed 
of  two  clipper  sleds  joined  by  a  board  and  steered  by  ropes,  a 
wheel  or  a  cross-bar,  and  seating  from  four  to  ten  persons. 

In  Scandinavia  several  kinds  of  sled  are  common,  but  that  of 
the  fishermen,  by  means  of  which  they  transport  their  catch 
over  the  frozen  fjords,  is  the  one  used  in  coasting,  a  sport  especi- 
ally popular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christiania,  where  there  are 
courses  nearly  3  m.  in  length.  This  sled  is  from  4  to  6  ft.  long, 
with  skeleton  sides  about  7  in.  high,  and  generally  holds  three 
persons.  It  is  steered  by  two  long  sticks  trailing  behind.  On 
the  ice  the  fisherman  propels  his  sled  by  means  of  two  short 
picks.  The  general  Norwegian  name  for  sledge  is  skijdlkery  the 
primitive  form  being  a  kind  of  toboggan  provided  with  broad 
wooden  runners  resembling  the  ski  (q.v,).  In  northern  Sweden 
and  Finland  the  commonest  form  of  single  sled  is  the  Spark- 
stoUingeTj  built  high  at  the  back,  the  coaster  standing  up  and 
steering  by  means  of  two  handles  projecting  from  the  sides. 

Coasting  in  its  highest  development  may  be  seen  in  Switzerland, 
at  the  fashionable  winter  resorts  of  the  Engadine,  where  it  is 
called  tobogganing.  The  first  regular  races  there  were  organized 
by  John  Addington  Symonds,  who  instituted  an  annual  contest 
for  a  challenge  cup,  open  to  all  comers,  over  the  steep  post-road 
from  Davos  to  Klosters,  the  finest  natural  coast  in  Switzerland, 
the  sled  used  being  the  primitive  native  Scklittli  or  Handschlitten^ 
a  miniature  copy  of  the  ancient  horse-sledge.    Soon  afterwards 


followed  the  construction  of  great  artificial  runs,  the  most 

famous  being  the  ''  Cresta  "  at  St  Moritz,  begun  in  1884,  which 

is  about  1350  yds.  in  length,  its  dangerous  curves  banked  up 

like  those  of  a  bicycle  track.    On  this  the  annual  ''  Grand 

National "  championship  is  contested,  the  winner's  time  being 

the  shortest  aggregate  of  three  heats.    In  1885  and  the  following 

year  the  native  Schlittli  remained  in  use,  the  rider  sitting  upright 

facing  the  goal,  and  steering  either  with  the  heels  or  with  short 

picks.    In  1887  the  first  American  clipper  sled  was  introduced 

by  L.  P.  Child,  who  easily  won  the  championship  for  that  year 

on  it.    The  sled  now  used  by  the  contestants  is  a  development 

of  the  American  typ>e,  built  of  steel  and  skeleton  in  form.    With 

it  a  speed  of  over  70  m.  an  hour  has  been  attained.    The  coaster 

lies  flat  upon  it  and  steers  with  his  feet,  shod  with  spiked  shoes, 

to  render  braking  easier,  and  helped  with  his  gloved  hands. 

The  **  double-runner  "  has  also  been  introduced  into  Switzerland 

under  the  name  of  ''  bob-sleigh." 

See  Ice  Sports,  in  the  Isthmian  Library,  London  (1901) ;  Toboggan- 
ing at  St  Moritz,  by  T.  A.  Cook  (London,  1896). 

COATBRIDGE,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh,  having  the  privi- 
leges of  a  royal  burgh,  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (189 1) 
15,212;  (1901)  36,991.  It  is  situated  on  the  Monkland  (Tanal, 
8  m.  £.  of  Glasgow,  with  stations  on  the  Caledonian  and  North 
British  railways.  Until  about  1825  it  was  only  a  village,  but 
since  then  its  vast  stores  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  developed, 
and  it  is  now  the  centre  of  the  iron  trade  of  Scotland.  Its 
prosperity  was  largely  due  to  the  ironmaster  James  Baird  (^.v.), 
who  erected  as  many  as  sixteen  blast-furnaces  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  between  1830  and  1842.  The  industries  of  Coat- 
bridge produce  malleable  iron,  boilers,  tubes,  wire,  tinplates  and 
railway  wagons,  tiles,  fire-bricks  and  fire-clay  goods.  There  are 
two  public  parks  in  the  town,  and  its  pubh'c  buildings  include  a 
theatre,  a  technical  school  and  mining  coUege,  hospitals,  and  the 
academy  and  Baird  Institute  at  Gartsherrie.  Janet  Hamilton, 
the  poetess  (i  795-1873),  spent  most  of  her  life  at  Langloan — 
now  a  part  of  Coatbridge — and  a  fountain  has  been  erected  to  her 
memory  near  the  cottage  in  which  she  Hved.  For  parliamentary 
purposes  the  town,  which  became  a  municipal  burgh  in  1885, 
is  included  in  the  north-west  division  of  Lanarkshire.  About 
4  m.  west  by  south  lies  the  mining  town  of  BaiUieston  (pop. 
3  784) ,  with  a  station  on  the  Caledonian  railway.  It  has  numerous 
collieries,  a  nursery  and  market  garden. 

COATESVILLE,  a  borough  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  west  branch  of  Brandywine  Creek,  39  m.  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1890)  3680;  (1900)  572X,  of  whom  273 
were  foreign-bom.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  railways,  and  interurban  electric  lines. 
For  its  size  the  borough  ranks  high  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
iron  and  steel  works,  boUer  works,  brass  works,  and  paper,  silk 
and  woollen  mills  being  among  its  leading  establishments.  Its 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Named  in  honour  of  Jesse  Coates,  one  of  its  early  settlers,  it  was 
settled  about  1800,  and  was  incorporated  in  1867. 

COATI,  or  CoATi-MuNDi,  the  native  name  of  the  members  of 
the  genus  Nasua,  of  the  mammalian  family  Procyonidae.  They 
are  easily  recognized  by  their  long  body  and  tail,  and  elongated, 
upturned  snout;  from  which  last  feature  the  Germans  call  them 
RilsselbUren  or  "  snouted  bears."  In  the  white-nosed  coati, 
a  native  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  general  hue  is 
brown,  but  the  snout  and  upper  lip  are  white,  and  the  tail  is  often 
banded.  In  the  red  coati,  ranging  from  Surinam  to  Paraguay,  the 
tail  is  marked  with  from  seven  to  nine  broad  fulvous  or  rufous 
rings,  alternating  with  black  ones,  and  tipped  with  black.  Coatis 
are  gregarious  and  arboreal  in  habit,  and  feed  on  birds,  eggs, 
lizards  and  insects.  They  are  common  pets  of  the  Spaniards  in 
South  America.    (See  Carnivora.) 

COB,  a  word  of  unknown  origin  with  a  variety  of  meanings, 
which  the  New  English  Dictionary  considers  may  be  traced  to  the 
notions  of  something  stout,  big,  rotmd,  head  or  top.  In  ^*  cobble," 
e,g.  in  the  sense  of  a  round  stone  tised  in  paving,  the  same  word 
may  be  traced.  The  principal  uses  of  **  cob  "  are  for  a  stocky 
strongly  built  horse,  from  13  to  14  hands  high,  a  small  round  loaf, 
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a  round  lump  of  coal,  in  which  sense  "  cobble  "  is  also  used,  the 
fruiting  spike  of  the  maize  plant,  and  a  large  nut  of  the  hazel 
type,  more  commonly  known  as  the  cob-nut. 

"  Cobbler,"  a  patcher  or  mender  of  boots  and  shoes,  is  probably 
from  a  different  root.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  O.  Fr. 
coubler,  Mod.  coupler,  to  fasten  together.  In  "  cobweb,"  the 
web  of  the  spider,  the  "  cob  "  represents  the  older  cop,  coppe, 
spider,  cf .  Dutch  spinnekop, 

COBALT  (symbol  Co,  atomic  weight  59),  one  of  the  metallic 
chemical  elements.  The  term  "  cobalt "  is  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  Paracelsus,  Agricola  and  Basil  Valentine,  being  used 
to  denote  substances  which,  although  resembling  metallic  ores, 
gave  no  metal  on  smelting.  At  a  later  date  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  mineral  used  for  the  production  of  a  blue  colour 
in  glass.  In  1735  G.  Brandt  prepared  an  impure  cobalt  metal, 
which  was  magnetic  and  very  infusible.  Cobalt  is  usually  found 
associated  with  nickel,  and  frequently  with  arsenic,  the  chief  ores 
being  speiss-cobalt,  (Co,Ni,Fe)As2,  cobaltite  (q,v.),  wad,  cobalt 
bloom,  linnaeite,  C0SS4,  and  skutterudite,  CoAsg.  Its  presence 
has  also  been  detected  in  the  sun  and  in  meteoric  iron.  For  the 
technical  preparation  of  cobalt,  and  its  separation  from  nickel, 
see  Nickel.  The  metal  is  chiefly  used,  as  the  oxide,  for  colouring 
glass  and  porcelain. 

Metallic  cobalt  may  be  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  oxide  or 
chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  or  by  heating  the 
oxalate,  imder  a  layer  of  powdered  glass.  As  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  it  is  a  grey  powder.  In  the  massive  state  it 
has  a  colour  resembling  polished  iron,  and  is  malleable  and  very 
tough.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8«8,  and  it  melts  at  1530° 
C.  (H.  Copaux).  Its  mean  specific  heat  between  9**  and  97°  C. 
is  0-10674  (H.  Kopp).  It  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  in  the 
finely  divided  state  it  rapidly  combines  with  oxygen,  the  com- 
pact metal  requiring  a  strong  heating  to  bring  about  this  com- 
bination. It  decomposes  steam  at  a  red  heat,  and  slowly 
dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  more 
readily  in  nitric  add.  Cobalt  bums  in  nitric  oxide  at  150**  C. 
giving  the  monoxide.  It  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state, 
according  to  C.  Winkler  {ZeiLfiir  anorg.  Chem.y  1895,  8,  p.  i),  by 
electrolysing  the  pure  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  anmioniimi 
sulphate  and  ammonia,  using  platinum  electrodes,  any  occluded 
oxygen  in  the  deposited  metal  being  removed  by  heating  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen. 

Three  characteristic  oxides  of  cobalt  are  known,  the  monoxide, 
CoO,  the  sesquioxide,  CoiO»,  and  tricobalt  tetroxide,  C0SO4;  besides 
these  there  are  probably  oxides  of  composition  C0O2,  CogO^,  CogOj 
and  Co40a.  Cobalt  monoxide,  CoO,  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
hydroxide  or  carbonate  in  a  current  of  air,  or  by  heating  the  oxide 
C08O4  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  a  brown  coloured  powder 
which  is  stable  in  air,  but  gives  a  higher  oxide  when  heated:  On 
heating  in  hydrogen,  ammonia  or  carbon  monoxide,  or  with  carbon 
or  sodium,  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  warm  dilute  mineral  acids  forming  cobaltous  salts.  Cobaltous 
hydroxide,  Co(OH)s,  is  formed  when  a  cobaltous  salt  is  precipitated 
by  caustic  potash  in  the  absence  of  air.  A  blue  basic  salt  is  precipi- 
tated first,  which,  on  boiling,  rapidly  changes  to  the  rose-coloured 
hydroxide.  It  dissolves  in  acids  forming  cobaltous  salts,  and  on 
exposure  to  air  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  turning  brown  in  colour. 
A.  de  Schulten  (Comhtes  Rendus,  1889,  109,  p.  266)  has  obtained  it  in 
a  crystalline  form ;  the  crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  3'597,  and 
are  easily  soluble  in  warm  ammonium  chloride  solution.  Cobalt 
sesquioxide,  CojOj,  remains  as  a  dark-brown  powder  when  cobalt 
nitrate  is  gently  heated.  Heated  at  190-300°  in  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen it  gives  the  oxide  CojO^,  while  at  higher  temperatures  the 
monoxide  is  formed,  and  ultimately  cobalt  is  obtained.  Cobaltic 
hydroxide,  Co(OH)i,  is  formed  when  a  cobalt  salt  is  precipitated 
by  an  alkaline  hypochlorite,  or  on  passine  chlorine  through  water 
containing  suspended  cobaltous  hydroxioe  or  carbonate.  It  is  a 
brown-black  powder  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  chlorine  being 
simultaneously  liberated.  This  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  well  cooled 
acids,  forming  solutions  which  contain  cobaltic  salts,  one  of  the  most 
stable  of  which  is  the  acetate.  Cobalt  dioxide,  CoOt,  has  not  yet 
been  isolated  in  the  pure  state;  it  is  probably  formed  when  iodine 
and  caustic  soda  are  added,  to  a  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt.  By 
suspending  cobaltous  hydroxide  in  water  and  adding  hydrogen 
peroxide,  a  strongly  acid  liquid  is  obtained  (after  filtering)  which 
probably  contains  cobcUtous  acid,  HtCoOj.  The  barium  and  mag- 
nesium salts  of  this  acid  are  formed  when  baryta  and  magnesia 
are  fused  with  cobalt  sesquioxide.  Tricobalt  tetroxide,  Coj04,  is 
produced  when  the  other  oxides,  or  the  nitrate,  are  heated  in  air. 


By  heating  a  mixture  of  cobalt  oxalate  and  sal-ammoniac  in  air,  it 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  minute  hard  octahedra,  which  are  not 
magnetic,  and  are  only  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  cobaltous  salts  are  formed  when  the  metal,  cobaltous  oxide, 
hydroxide  or  carbonate,  are  dissolved  in  acids,  fx,  in  the  case  of  the 
insoluble  salts,  by  precipitation.  The  insoluble  salts  are  rose-red 
or  violet  in  colour.  The  soluble  salts  are,  when  in  the  hydrated 
condition,  also  red,  but  in  the  anhydrous  condition  are  blue.  They 
are  precipitated  from  their  alkaline  solutions  as  cobalt  sulphide  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  this  precipitation  is  prevented  by  the 
presence  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids;  similarly  the  preserve  of 
ammonium  salts  hinders  their  precipitation  by  caustic  alkalis. 
Alkaline  carbonates  give  precipitates  ot  basic  carbonates,  the  forma- 
tion of  which  is  also  retarded  by  the  presence  of  ammonium  salts. 
For  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  cobaltous  salts  in  the  presence  of  air 
see  Cobaliammines  (below).  On  the  addition  of  potassium  cyanide 
they  give  a  brown  precipitate  of  cobalt  cyanide,  Co(CN)i,  which 
dissolves  in  excess  01  potassium  cyanide  to  a  green  solution. 

Cobalt  chloride,  CoCU,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  is  formed  by  burn- 
ing the  metal  in  chlorine  or  by  heating  the  sulphide  in  a  current 
of  the  same  gas.  It  is  blue  in  colour  and  sublimes  readily.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  water,  forming  the  hydrated  chloride,  CoClf6HjO, 
which  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  hydroxide  or  car- 
bonate in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrated  salt  forms  rose-red 
Erisms,  readily  soluble  in  water  to  a  red  solution,  and  in  alcohol  to  a 
lue  solution.  Other  hydrated  forms  of  the  chloride,  of  composition 
CoCl2'2H20  and  CoCl2-4HaO  have  been  described  (P.  Sabatier.  BuU. 
Soc,  Chim.  51,  p.  88 ;  Bersch,  Jahresb.  d,  Chemie,  i867»  p.  201).  Double 
chlorides  of  composition  CoCl2'NH4Cl*6HjO;  CoCl2'SnCf4'6HjO  and 
CoCl2'2CdCl2*12H20  are  also  known.  By  the  addition  of  excess  of 
ammonia  to  a  cobalt  chloride  solution  in  absence  of  air,  a  greenish- 
blue  preci(>itate  is  obtained  which,  on  heating,  dissolves  in  the 
solution,  giving  a  rose-red  liquid.  This  solution,  on  standing, 
deposits  octahedra  of  the  composition  CoCU'CNH*.  These  crystals 
when  heated  to  120°  C.  lose  ammonia  and  are  converted  into  the 
compound  CoClj'2NHs  (E.  Fr^my).  The  bromide,  CoBri,  resembles 
the  chloride,  and  may  be  prepared  by  similar  methods.  The 
hydrated  salt  readily  loses  water  on  heating,  forming  at  100^  C.  the 
hydrate  CoBrs*2HsO,  and  at  130^  C.  passing  into  the  anhydrous  form. 
The  iodide,  Coh*  is  produced  by  heating  cobalt  and  iodine  together, 
and  forms  a  greyish-green  mass  which  dissolves  readily  in  water 
forming  a  red  solution.^  On  evaporating  this  solution  the  hydrated 
salt  C0I2-6H2O  is  obtained  in  hexagonal  prisms.  It  behaves  in  an 
analogous  manner  to  CoBra'GHaO  on  heating. 

Cobalt  fluoride,  CoFj-2H20,  is  formed  when  cobalt  carbonate  is 
evaporated  with  an  excess  of  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  separating 
in  rose-red  crystalline  crusts.  ^  Electrolysis  of  a  solution  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid  gives  cobaltic  fluoride,  C0F3. 

Sulphides  of  cobalt  of  composition  Co4S»,  CoS,  CojS4,  CojSa  and 
C0S2  are  known.  The  most  common  of  these  sulphides  is  cobaltous 
sulphide,  CoS,  which  occurs  naturally  as  syepoorite,  and  can  be 
artificially  prepared  by  heating  cobaltous  oxide  with  sulphur,  or  by 
fusing  ann3rdrous  cobalt  sulphate  with  barium  sulphide  and  common 
salt.  By  either  of  these  methods,  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  bronze- 
coloured  crystals.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  amorphous  form  by 
heating  cobalt  with  sulphur  dioxide,  in  a  sealed  tube,  at  200°  C. 
In  the  hydrated  condition  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline  sul- 
phides on  cobaltous  salts,  or  by  precipitating  cobalt  acetate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  (in  the  absence  of  free  acetic  acid).  It  is  a 
black  amorphous  powder  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  when  in  the  moist  state  readily  oxidizes  on 
exposure. 

Cobaltous  sulphate,  CoS04*7H20,  is  found  naturally  as  the  mineral 
bieberite,  and  is  formed  when  cobalt,  cobaltous  oxide  or  carbonate 
are  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  dark  red  crystals 
isomorphous  with  ferrous  sulphate,  and  readily  soluble  in  water. 
By  dissolving  it  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  warming  the 
solution,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  obtained.  Hydrated  sulphates  of 
composition  CoS04*6H20,  CoS04*4H20  and  CoS04'H20  are  also 
known.  The  heptahydrated  salt  combines  with  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates to  form  double  sulphates  of  composition  CoSO4'MtS04*6Hs0 
(M  =  K,  NH4,&c.). 

The  cobaltic  salts  corresponding  to  the  oxide  CosOt  are  generally 
unstable  compounds  which  exist  only  in  solution.  H.  Marshall 
{Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  50,  p.  760)  has  prepared  cobaltic  sulphate 
Coi(S04)3*18H20,  in  the  form  of  small  needles,  by  the  electrolysis  of 
cobalt  sulphate.  In  a  similar  way  potassium  and  ammonium  cobalt 
alums  have  been  obtained.  A  cobaltisulphurous  acid,  probably 
H«  [(S03)6'Co2]  has  been  obtained  by  E.  Berglund  (BerichUy  1874,  7, 
p.  469),  in  aqueous  solution,  by  dissolving  ammonium  cobalto- 
cobaltisulphite  (NH4)2Co2  [(SOj)«"Co2]  •I4H2O  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acids,  or  by  decomposition  of  its  silver  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  ammonium  cobalto-cobaltisulphite  is  prepared 
by  saturating  an  air-oxidized  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobaltous 
cnloride  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  double  salts  containing 
the  metal  in  the  cobaltic  form  are  more  stable  than  the  corre- 
sponding single  salts,  and  of  these  potassium  cobaltinitrite, 
Co,(N02)«*6KN02-3H20,  is  best  known.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  to  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  cobalt 
chloride.    The  yellow  precipitate  obtained  is  washed  with  a  solution 
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of  potassium  acetate  and  finally  with  dilute  alcohol.  The  reaction 
proceeds  according  to  the  following  equation:  2CoCl8+10KNOs-f 
4HNO,«Cot(NO,)e-6KNOi-f4KCl-|-2NO-f2H,0  (A.  Stromeyer, 
Annalen,  1855, 96,  p.  220).  This  salt  may  be  used  for  the  separation 
of  cobalt  and  nickel,  since  the  latter  metal  does  not  form  a  similar 
double  nitrite,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  alkaline  earth  metals 
should  be  absent,  for  in  their  presence  nickel  forms  complex  nitrites 
containing  the  alkaline  earth  metal  and  the  alkali  metal.  A  sodium 
cobaltinitrite  is  also  known. 

Cobalt  nitrate,  Co(NOj)i*6H20,  is  obtained  in  dark-red  mono- 
clinic  tables  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the  metal,  its 
hydroxide  or  carbonate,  in  nitric  acid.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air  and 
melts  readily  on  heating.  By  the  addition  of  excess  of  ammonia 
to  its  aqueous  solution,  m  the  complete  absence  of  air,  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate of  a  basic  m'trate  of  the  composition  6CoO*N20»*5HtO  is 
obtained. 

By  boiling  a  solution  of  cobalt  carbonate  in  phosphoric  acid, 
the  acid  phosphate  CoHP04-3HjO  is  obtained,  which  when  heated 
with  water  to  250®  C.  is  converted  into  the  neutral  phosphate 
Coj(P04)2-2HiO  (H.  Debray,  Ann.  de  chimie,  iS6i,&]  61,  p.  438)- 
Cobalt  ammonium  phosphate,  CoNH4P04-12H20,  is  formed  when 
a  soluble  cobalt  salt  is  digested  for  some  time  with  excess  of  a  warm 
solution  of  ammonium  phosphate.  It  separates  in  the  form  of  small 
rose-red  crystals,  which  decompose  on  boiling  with  water. 

Cobaltous  cyanide,  Co(CN)2-3HjO,  is  obtained  when  the  carbonate 
is  dissolved  in  hydrocyanic  acid  or  when  the  acetate  is  precipitated 
by  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  is  readily 
soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  double  cyanides  of 
cobalt  are  analogous  to  those  of  iron.  Hydrocobaltocyanic  acid 
is  not  known,  but  its  potassium  salt,  K4Co(CN)6f  is  formed  when 
freshly  precipitated  cobalt  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  an  ice-cold  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide.  The  licjuid  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the 
washed  and  dried  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and  allowed 
to  stand,  when  the  salt  separates  in  dark-coloured  crystals.  In 
alkaline  solution  it  readily  takes  up  oxygen  and  is  converted  into 
potassium  cobalticyanide,  KaCo(CN)6,  which  may  also  be  obtained 
oy  evaporatine  a  solution  of  cobalt  cyanide,  in  excess  of  potassium 
cyanide,  in  the  presence  of  air,  8kCN-f2Co(CN)2+HjO-fO  — 
2K»Co(CN)6  -I-2KH0.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water.  From  its  aqueous  solution,  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  precipitates  hydrocobalticyanic  acid,  H»Co(CN)e,  as  a 
colourless  solid  which  is  very  delic|uescent,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitnc  acids.  For  a  description  of  the 
various'salts  of  this  add,  see  P.  Wesselsky,  BerichU,  1869, 2,  p.  588. 

Cobaitammines,    A    large    number    of    cobalt    compounds    are 

known,  of  which  the  empirical  composition  represents  them  as  salts 

of  cobalt  to  which  one  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia  have  been 

added.    These  salts  have  been  divided  into  the  followine  series : — 

Diammine  Series,  [Co(NH«)2lX4M.    In  these  salts  A  =  NO2  and 

Nf  =one  atomic  proportion  of  a  monovalent  metal,  or  the 

equivalent  quantity  of  a  divalent  metal. 
Triammine  Series,  [Co(NH,)s]X,.   Here  X = CI,  NO,,  NO2,  iS04, 

&c. 
Tetrammine  Series.    This  group  may  be  divided  into  the 

Praseo-salts  [R2Co(NH.)4lX,  where  X  =  C1. 

Croceo-salts  [(N02)2CoCNHa)4]X,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  praseo-salts. 

Tetrammine  purpureo-salts  [RCo(NH8)4-H20]X2. 

Tetrammine  roseo-salts  [Co(NH3)4*(H20)2]X3. 

Fuseo-salts  (Co(NH,)4]OH-X2. 
Pentammine  Series. 

Pentammine  purpureo-salts    [R*Co(NH8)»]X2  where  X  = 
CI,  Br,  NO,,  NO2,  iS04,  &c. 

Pentammine  roseo-salts  [Co(NH,)6*HjO]X2. 
Hexammtne  or  Luteo  Series  [Co(NH,)e]X,. 
The  hexammine  salts  are  formed  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  air 
on  dilute  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobaltous  salts,  especially  in 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  ammonium  chloride.  They  form 
yellow  or  bronze-coloured  crystals,  which  decompose  on  boiling 
their  aqueous  solution.  On  boilii^  their  solution  in  caustic  alkalis, 
ammonia  is  liberated.  The  pentammine  purpureo-salts  are  formed 
from  the  luteo-salts  by  loss  of  ammonia,  or  from  an  air  slowly 
oxidized  ammoniacal  cobalt  salt  solution,  the  precipitated  luteo- 
salt  being  filtered  off  and  the  filtrate  boiled  with  concentrated  acids. 
They  are  violet-red  in  colour,  and  on  boiling  or  long  standing  with 
dilute  acids  they  pass  into  the  corresponding  roseo-salts. 

The  pentammine  nitrito  salts  are  known  as  the  xanthocobalt  salts 
and  have  the  general  formula  [N02*Co'(NH,)filX2.  They  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  fumes  on  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cobaltous 
salts,  or  purpureo-salts,  or  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  chlorpurpureo- 
salts  and  alkaline  nitrites.  The)^  are  soluble  in  water  and  give  char- 
acteristic precipitates  with  platinic  and  auric  chlorides,  and  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide.  The  pentammine  roseo-salts  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  action  of  concentrated  acids,  in  the  cold,  on  air- 
oxidized  solutions  of  cobaltous  salts.  They  are  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  usually  crystallize  well;  on  heating  with  concentrated  acids 
are  usually  transformed  into  the  purpureo-salts.  Their  alkaline 
solutions  liberate  ammonia  on  boiling.  They  give  a  characteristic 
pale  red  precipitate  with  sodium  pyrophosphate,  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  the  precipitant;  they  also  form  precipitates  on  the  addition  of 


platinic  chloride  and  potassium  ferrocyanide.  For  methods  of 
preparation  of  the  tetrammine  and  triammine  salts,  see  O.  Dammer's 
Handbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie^  vol.  3  (containing  a  complete 
account  of  the  preparation  of  the  cobaltammine  salts).  The  diam- 
mine salts  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  alkaline  nitrites  on  cobaltous 
salts  in  the  presence  of  much  ammonium  chloride  or  nitrate;  they 
are  yellow  or  brown  crystalline  solids,  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  above  series  of  salts  show  striking  ciifferences  in  their  be- 
haviour towards  reagents;  thus,  aqueous  solutions  of  the  luteo 
chlorides  are  strongly  ionized,  as  is  shown  by  their  high  electric 
conductivity ;  and  all  their  chlorine  is  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate  solution.  The  aqueous  solution,  however,  does  not 
show  the  ordinary  reactions  of  cobalt  or  of  ammonia,  and  so  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  salt  ionizes  into  [Co(NH,)6]  and  3CI'.  The 
purpureo  chloride  has  only  two-thirds  of  its  chlorine  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  electric  conductivity 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  luteo  chloride;  again  in  the  praseo- 
salts  only  one-third  of  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate, 
the  conductivity  again  falling;  while  in  the  triammine  salts  all 
ionization  has  disappeared.  For  the  constitution  of  these  salts 
and  of  the  **  metal  ammonia  *'  compounds  generally,  see  A.  Werner, 
Zeit.  Jur  anorg.  Chemict  1893  et  seq.,  and  BericfUe,  1895,  et  seq.; 
and  S.  Jorgensen,  ZeiL  fur  anorg.  Ckemie,  1892  et  seq. 

The  oxycohcdtammines  are  a  series  of  compounds  of  the  general 
type  [Co208'H2(NH,)io]X4  first  observed  by  L.  Gmelin,  and  subse- 
quently examined  by  E.  Fr6my ,  W.  Gibbs  and  G.  Vortmann  {Monats- 
nefte  fiir  Chemie,  1885,  6,  p.  404)*  They  result  from  the  cobalt- 
ammines  by  the  direct  taking  up  of  oxygen  and  water.  On  heating, 
they  decompose,  forming  basic  tetrammine  salts. 

The  atomic  weight  of  cobalt  has  been  frequently  determined, 
the  earlier  results  not  being  very  concordant  (see  R.  Schneider, 
Pog.  Ann.,  1857,  loi,  p.  387;  C.  Marignac,  Arch.  Phys.  Nat.  [2],  i, 
p.  373;  W.  Gibbs,  Amer.  Jour.  Set.  [2],  25,  p.  483;  J.  B.  Dumas, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phys.,  1859  [3],  55,  p.  129;  W.  J.  Russell,  Jour.  Chem. 
Soc,  1863,  16,  p.  51).  C.  Winkler,  by  the  analysis  of  the  chloride, 
and  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  the  metal,  obtained  the  values  59*37 
and  59-07,  whilst  W.  Hempel  and  H.  Thiele  {Zeit.  f.  anorg.  Chem., 
1896,  II,  p.  73),  b>j  reducing  cobalto-cobaltic  oxide,  and  by  the 
analysis  of^the  chloride,  have  obtained  the  values  58*56  and  58*48. 
G.  P.  Baxter  and  others  deduced  the  value  58*995  (0  =  i6). 

Cobalt  salts  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  formation  of  the 
black  sulphide,  in  alkaline  solution,  and  by  the  blue  colour  they 
produce  when  fused  with  borax.  For  the  quantitative  determination 
of  cobalt,  it  is  either  weighed  as  the  oxide,  0^0,04,  obtained  by 
ignition  of  the  precipitated  monoxide,  or  it  is  reduced  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  ana  weighed  as  metal.  For  the  quantitative  separation 
of  cobalt  and  nickel,  see  E.  Hintz  {Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  1891,  30, 
p.  227),  and  also  Nickel. 

COBALTITEt  a  mineral  with  the  composition  CoAsS,  cobalt 
sulpharsenide.  It  is  found  as  granular  to  compact  masses,  and 
frequently  as  beautifully  developed  crystals,  which  have  the  same 
symmetry  as  the  isomorphous  mineral  pyrites,  being  cubic  with 
parallel  hemihedrism.  The  usual  forms  are  the  cube,  octahedron 
and  pentagonal  dodecahedron  {210).  The  colour  is  silver-white 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  and  the  lustre  brilliant  and  metallic, 
hence  the  old  name  cobalt-glance;  the  streak  is  greyish-black. 
The  mineral  is  brittle,  and  possesses  distinct  cleavages  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  cube;  hardness  5};  specific  gravity  6*2. 
The  brilliant  crystals  from  Tunaberg  in  Sodermanland  and 
Hikansboda  in  Vestmanland,  Sweden,  and  from  Skutterud  near 
Drammen  in  Norway  are  well  known  in  mineral  collections. 
The  cobalt  ores  at  these  localities  occur  with  pyrites  and  chalco- 
pyrite  as  bands  in  gneiss.  Crystals  have  also  been  found  at 
Khetri  in  Rajputana,  and  under  the  name  sehta  the  mineral 
is  used  by  Indian  jewellers  for  producing  a  blue  enamel  on  gold 
and  silver  ornaments.  Massive  cobaltite  has  been  found  in  small 
amount  in  the  Botallack  mine,  Cornwall.  A  variety  containing 
much  iron  replacing  cobalt,  and  known  as  ferrocobaltite  (Ger. 
Stahlkobalt),  occurs  at  Siegen  in  Westphalia.  (L.  J.  S.) 

COBAn,  or  Santo  Domingo  de  CobAn,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Alta  Vera  Paz  in  central  Guatemala;  about 
90  m.  N.  of  the  dty  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Cojab6n,  a  left-hand 
tributary  of  the  Polochic.  Pop.  (1905)  about  31,000.  The  town 
is  biult  in  a  mountainous  and  fertile  district,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  adobe  Indian  cottages,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  flowering 
shrubs.  More  modem  houses  have  been  erected  for  the  foreign 
residents,  among  whom  the  Germans  are  n\unerically  pre- 
dominant. In  the  chief  square  of  the  town  stands  a  i6th-centiiry 
Dominican  church,  externally  plain,  but  covered  internally  with 
curious  Indian  decorations.  The  municipal  offices,  formerly 
a  college  for  priests,  are  remarkable  for  their  handsome  but 
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disproportionately  large  gateway  in  Renaissance  style.  Despite 
the  want  of  a  railway,  Cobdn  has  a  flourishing  trade  in  coflfee 
and  cinchona;  cocoa,  vanilla  and  sugar-cane  are  also  cultivated, 
and  there  are  manufactures  of  rum,  cotton  fabrics,  soap  and 
cigars.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  largely  due  to  the  industry 
of  the  Quecchi,  Kacchi  or  Kakchi  Indians  who  form  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Cob4n  was  founded  in  the  i6th  century  by  Dominican  monks 
under  Fray  Pedro  de  Angulo,  whose  portrait  is  preserved  in  the 
church.  In  honour  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1500-15  58), 
Cob&n  received  the  name  of  Ciudad  Imperial  (which  soon  became 
obsolete),  together  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  other  privileges 
belonging  to  a  Spanish  city  of  the  flrst  class. 

COBAR,  a  mining  town  of  Robinson  county.  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  459  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Sydney  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
3371.  The  district  of  which  Cobar  is  the  centre  abounds  in 
minerals  of  all  kinds,  but  copper  and  gold  are  those  most 
extensively  worked.  The  Great  Cobar  copper-mine  is  the  most 
important  in  the  state,  and  there  are  a  number  of  successful  gold- 
mines. In  addition  to  the  mining,  the  district  produces  large 
quantities  of  wool.  Cobar  is  a  municipality,  as  also  is  the 
adjacent  township  of  Gladstone,  with  a  mining  population. 

COBB,  HOWELL  (1815-1868),  American  political  leader,  was 
bom  at  Cherry  Hill,  JeflFerson  county,  Georgia,  on  the  7th  of 
September  1815.  He  graduated  from  Franklin  College  (Univer- 
sity of  Georgia)  in  1834,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  From  1837  to  1840  he  was  soHci tor-general  for  the  western 
circuit  of  his  state;  from  1843  to  1851  and  from  1855  to  1857 
he  was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
becoming  Democratic  leader  in  that  body  in  1847,  ^ii^d  serving 
as  speaker  in  1849-1851;  from  1851  to  1853  he  was  governor 
of  his  state;  and  from  March  1857  to  December  i860  he  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  President  Buchanan's  cabinet.  He 
was  president  of  the  convention  of  the  seceded  states  which 
drafted  a  constitution  for  the  Confederacy.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  and  two  years  later  was  made 
a  major-general.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the  9th  of  October 
1868.  He  sided  with  President  Jackson  on  the  question  of  nulli- 
fication; was  an  efficient  supporter  of  President  Polk's  admini- 
stration during  the  Mexican  War;  and  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  slavery  extension  into  the  Territories,  but  when  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  had  been  agreed  upon  he  became  its  staunch 
supporter  as  a  Union  Democrat,  and  on  that  issue  was  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  by  a  large  majority.  In  i860,  however, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Unionist,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  secession 
movement.  From  the  close  of  the  war  until  his  death  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  Reconstruction  Acts. 

COBBETT,  WILLIAM  (1766-1835),  English  politician  and 
writer,  was  bom  near  Famham  in  Surrey,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  on  the  9th  of  March  1766.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
a  farm-labourer,  and  the  son  of  a  small  farmer;  and  during  his 
early  life  he  worked  on  his  father's  farir.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
inspired  with  patriotic  feeling  by  the  sight  of  the  men-of-war  in 
Portsmouth  harbour,  he  thought  of  becoming  a  sailor;  and  in 
May  1783,  having,  while  on  his  way  to  Guildford  fair,  met  the 
London  coach,  he  suddenly  resolved  to  accompany  it  to  its 
destination.  He  arrived  at  Ludgate  Hill  with  exactly  half-a- 
crown  in  his  pocket,  but  an  old  gentleman  who  had  travelled 
with  him  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  obtained  for  him  the  situa- 
tion of  cop3ang  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office.  He  greatly  disliked 
his  new  occupation;  and  rejecting  all  his  father's  entreaties  that 
he  would  return  home,  he  went  down  to  Chatham  early  in  1784 
with  the  intention  of  joining  the  marines.  By  some  mistake, 
however,  he  was  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  which  rather 
more  than  a  year  after  proceeded  to  St  John's,  New  Brunswick. 
All  his  leisure  time  during  the  months  he  remained  at  Chatham 
was  devoted  to  reading  the  contents  of  the  circulating  library 
of  the  town,  and  getting  up  by  heart  Lowth's  English  Grammar, 
His  uniform  good  conduct,  and  the  power  of  writing  correctly 
which  he  had  acquired,  quickly  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  corporal, 
from  which,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  grade 
of  sergeant,  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  sergeant-major.    In 


November  1791  he  was  discharged  at  his  own  request,  and 
received  the  official  thanks  of  the  major  and  the  general  who 
signed  his  discharge.  In  February  1792  Cobbett  married  the 
daughter  of  a  sergeant-major  of  artillery,  whom  he  had  met  some 
years  before  in  New  Brunswick.  But  his  liberty  was  threatened 
in  consequence  of  his  bringing  a  charge  of  peculation  against 
certain  officers  in  his  old  regiment,  and  he  went  over  to  France 
in  March,  where  he  studied  the  language  and  literature.  In  his 
absence,  the  inquiry  into  his  charges  ended  in  an  acquittal. 

In  September  he  crossed  to  the  United  States,  and  supported 
himself  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  by  teaching  English  to  French 
emigrants.  Among  these  was  Talleyrand,  who  employed  him, 
according  to  Cobbett's  story,  not  because  he  was  ignorant  of 
English,  but  because  he  wished  to  purchase  his  pen.  Cobbett 
made  his  first  literary  sensation  by  his  Observations  on  the 
Emigration  of  a  Martyr  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  a  clever  retort  on 
Dr  Priestley,  who  had  just  landed  in  America  complaining  of 
the  treatment  he  had  received  in  England.  This  pamphlet  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  papers,  signed  "  Peter  Porcupine," 
and  entitled  Prospect  from  the  Congress  Gallery,  the  Political 
Censor  and  the  Porcupine^ s  Gazette,  In  the  spring  of  1796, 
having  quarrelled  with  his  publisher,  he  set  up  in  Philadelphia 
as  bookseller  and  publisher  of  his  own  works.  On  the  day  of 
opening,  his  windows  were  filled  with  prints  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant of  the  French  Revolutionists  and  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Republic  placed  side  by  side,  along  with  portraits  of 
George  III.,  the  British  ministers,  and  any  one  else  he  could  find 
likely  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  people;  and  he  continued  to  poiu: 
forth  praises  of  Great  Britain  and  scorn  of  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  abuse  of  the  French  party.  Abuse 
and  threats  were  of  course  in  turn  showered  upon  him,  and  in 
August  1797,  for  one  of  his  attacks  on  Spain,  he  was  prosecuted, 
though  unsuccessfully,  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Immediately 
on  this  he  was  taken  up  for  libels  upon  American  statesmen, 
and  bound  in  recognizances  to  the  amount  of  I4000,  and  shortly 
after  he  was  prosecuted  a  third  time  for  sa3ring  that  Dr  Benjamin 
Rush,  who  was  much  addicted  to  blood-letting,  killed  nearly 
all  the  patients  he  attended.  The  trial  was  repeatedly  deferred, 
and  was  not  settled  till  the  end  of  1799,  when  he  was  fined 
I5000.  After  this  last  misfortune,  for  a  few  months  Cobbett 
carried  on  a  newspaper  called  the  Rushlight;  but  in  June  1800 
he  set  sail  for  England. 

At  home  he  found  himself  regarded  as  the  champion  of  order 
and  monarchy.  Windham  invited  him  to  dinner,  introduced 
him  to  Pitt,  and  begged  him  to  accept  a  share  in  the  True  Briton. 
He  refused  the  offer  and  joined  an  old  friend,  John  Morgan,  in 
opening  a  book  shop  in  Pall  Mall.  For  some  time  he  published 
the  Porcupine's  Gaxette,  which  was  followed  in  January  1802  by 
the  Weekly  Political  Register.  In  1801  appeared  his  Letters  to 
Lord  Hawkesbury  (afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool)  and  his  Letters 
to  the  Rt.  Hon,  Henry  Addington,  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
peace  of  Amiens.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  (1802)  Cobbett 
made  a  still  bolder  protest;  he  determined  to  take  no  part  in 
the  general  illumination,  and — assisted  by  the  sympathy  of 
his  wife,  who,  being  in  delicate  health,  removed  to  the  house  of 
a  friend — he  carried  out  his  resolve,  allowing  his  windows  to  be 
smashed  and  his  door  broken  open  by  the  angry  mob.  The 
letters  to  Addington  are  among  the  most  polished  and  dignified 
of  Cobbett's  writings;  but  by  1803  he  was  once  more  revelling 
in  personalities.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  singled  out 
for  wholesale  attack;  and  a  letter  published  in  the  Register 
remarked  of  Hardwicke,  the  lord-lieutenant,  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  like  setting  the  surgeon's  apprentice  to  bleed  the 
pauper  patients.  For  this,  though  not  a  word  had  been  uttered 
against  Hardwicke's  character,  Cobbett  was  fined  £500;  and 
two  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this  trial  a  second  commenced, 
at  the  suit  of  Plunkett,  the  solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  which 
resulted  in  a  similar  fine.  About  this  time  he  began  to  write  in 
support  of  Radical  views;  and  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  from  whom  he  received  considerable  sums 
of  money,  and  other  favours,  for  which  he  gave  no  very  grateful 
return.    In  1809  he  was  once  more  in  the  most  serious  trouble. 
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He  had  bitterly  commented  on  the  flogging  of  some  militia, 
because  their  mutiny  had  been  repressed  and  their  sentence 
carried  out  by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  German  troops,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  fined  £1000  and  imprisoned  for  two  years.  His 
indomitable  vigour  was  never  better  displayed.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  publish  the  Register,  and  to  superintend  the  affairs  of 
his  farm;  a  hamper  containing  specimens  of  its  produce  and 
other  provisions  came  to  him  every  week;  and  he  amused 
himself  with  the  company  of  some  of  his  children  and  with 
weekly  letters  from  the  rest.  On  his  release  a  public  dinner, 
presided  over  by  Sir  F.  Burdett,  was  held  in  honour  of  the  event. 
He  returned  to  his  farm  at  Botley  in  Hampshire,  and  continued 
in  his  old  course,  extending  his  influence  by  the  publication  of 
the  Twopenny  Trash,  which,  not  being  periodical,  escaped  the 
newspaper  stamp  tax.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  contracted 
debts  to  the  amount  of  £34,000  (for  it  is  said  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  aversion  he  publicly  expressed  to  paper  currency,  he 
had  carried  on  his  business  by  the  aid  of  accommodation  bills 
to  a  very  large  amount);  and  early  in  181 7  he  fled  to  the  United 
States.  But  his  pen  was  as  active  as  ever;  from  Long  Island 
his  MS.  for  the  Register  was  regularly  sent  to  England;  and 
it  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  dear  and  interesting  English 
Grammar,  of  which  10,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  month. 

His  return  to  England  was  accompanied  by  his  weakest 
exhibition — the  exhuming  and  bringing  over  of  the  bones  of 
Thomas  Paine,  whom  he  had  once  heartily  abused,  but  on  whom 
he  now  wrote  a  panegyrical  ode.  Nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  the  affair;  the  relics  he  offered  were  not  purchased;  and  the 
bones  were  reinterred. 

Cobbett's  great  aim  was  now  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  calmly  suggested  that  his  friends  should  assist 
him  by  raising  the  sum  of  £5000;  it  would  be  much  better,  he 
said,  than  a  meeting  of  50,000  persons.  He  first  offered  himself 
for  Coventry,  but  failed;  in  1826  he  was  by  a  large  number  of 
votes  last  of  the  candidates  for  Preston;  and  in  1828  he  could 
find  no  one  to  propose  him  for  the  office  of  common  councillor. 
In  1830,  that  year  of  revolutions,  he  was  prosecuted  for  inciting 
to  rebellion,  but  the  jury  disagreed,  and  soon  after,  through 
the  influence  of  one  of  his  admirers,  Mr  Fielden,  who  was  himself 
a  candidate  for  Oldham,  he  was  returned  for  that  town.  In  the 
House  his  speeches  were  listened  to  with  amused  attention. 
His  position  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  sneer  of  Peel  that  he 
would  attend  to  Mr  Cobbett's  observations  exactly  as  if  they 
had  been  those  of  a  "respectable  member";  and  the  only 
striking  part  of  his  career  was  his  absurd  motion  that  the  king 
should  be  prayed  to  remove  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  name  from  the  list 
of  the  privy  council,  because  of  the  change  he  had  proposed 
in  the  currency  in  1819.  In  1834  Cobbett  was  again  member 
for  Oldham,  but  his  health  now  began  to  give  way,  and  in  June 
1835  he  left  London  for  his  farm,  where  he  died  on  the  i6th  of 
that  month. 

Cobbett's  accoimt  of  his  home-life  makes  him  appear  singularly 
happy;  his  love  and  admiration  of  his  wife  never  failed;  and 
his  education  of  his  children  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  great  kindliness,  and  by  a  good  deal  of  healthy  wisdom, 
mingled  with  the  prejudices  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  temper 
and  circumstances.  Cobbett's  ruling  characteristic  was  a  sturdy 
egoism,  which  had  in  it  something  of  the  nobler  element  of  self- 
respect.  A  firm  will,  a  strong  brain,  feelings  not  over-sensitive, 
an  intense  love  of  fighting,  a  resolve  to  get  on,  in  the  sense  of 
making  himself  a  power  in  the  world — ^these  are  the  principal 
qualities  which  account  for  the  success  of  his  career.  His 
opinions  were  the  fruits  of  his  emotions.  It  was  enough  for  him 
to  get  a  thorough  grasp  of  one  side  of  a  question,  about  the  other 
side  he  did  not  trouble  himself;  but  he  always  firmly  seizes  the 
facts  which  make  for  his  view,  and  expresses  them  with  unfail- 
ing clearness.  His  argument,  which  is  never  subtle,  has  always 
the  appearance  of  weight,  however  flimsy  it  may  be  in  fact. 
His  sarcasm  is  seldom  poh'shed  or  delicate,  but  usuaUy  rough, 
and  often  abusive,  while  coarse  nicknames  were  his  special 
delight.  His  style  is  admirably  correct  and  alwa3rs  extremely 
forcible. 


Cobbett's  contributions  to  periodical  literature  occupy  100 
volumes,  twelve  of  which  consist  of  the  papers  published  at  Phila- 
delphia between  179^1  and  1800,  and  the  rest  of  the  Weekly  Political 
Register,  which  ended  only  with  Cobbett's  death  (June  1835).  An 
abridgment  of  these  works,  with  notes,  was  published  by  his  sons, 
John  M.  Cobbett  and  James  P.  Cobbett.  Besides  this  he  published 
An  Account  of  the  Horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  work 
tracing  all  these  horrors  to  "the  licentious  politics  and  infidel 
philosophy  of  the  present  age  "  (both  1798);  A  Year's  Residence 
%n  the  United  States;  Parliamentary  History  of  England  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  1800  (1806) ;  Cottage  Economy;  Roman  History; 
French  Grammar  and  English  Grammar,  both  in  the  form  of  letters; 
Geographical  Dictionary  of  England  and  Wales;  History  of  the 
Regency  and  Reign  of  George  IV,,  containing  a  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  whose  cause  he  warmly  advocated  (i 830-1 834);  Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  (1834);  Legacy  to 
Labourers;  Legacy  to  Peel;  Legacy  to  Parsons  (1835),  an  attack  on 
the  secular  claims  of  the  Established  Church;  Doom  of  Tithes; 
Rural  Rides  (1830;  new  ed.  1885),  an  account  of  his  tours  on  horse- 
back through  England,  full  of  admirable  descriptive  writing; 
Advice  to  Young  Men  and  Women;  CobbeU's  Corn  (1828);  and 
History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Endand  and  Ireland  (1824- 
1827),  in  which  he  defends  the  monasteries,  Queen  Mary  and  Bonner, 
and  attacks  the  Reformation,  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth  and  all  who 
helped  to  bring  it  about,  with  such  vehemence  that  the  work  was 
translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  extensively  circulated 
among  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1708  Cobbett  published  in  America  an  account  of  his  early  life, 
under  the  title  of  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porcupine;  and 
he  left  papers  relating  to  his  subsequent  career.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  R.Huish  (1835),  E.  Smith  (1878),  and  E.  I.  Carlyle  (1904). 
See  also  the  annotated  dition  of  the  Register  (1835). 

COBBOLD,  THOMAS  SPENCER  (1828-1886),  English  man  of 
science,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1828,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cobbold  (1797-1877),  the  author  of  the  History  of  Margaret 
Catchpole.  After  graduating  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  185 1, 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  botany  at  St  Mary's  hospital, 
London,  in  1857,  and  also  on  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy 
at  Middlesex  hospital  in  1861.  From  1868  he  acted  as  Swiney 
lecturer  on  geology  at  the  British  Museum  until  1873,  when  he 
became  professor  of  botany  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
afterwards  filling  a  chair  of  helminthology  which  was  specially 
created  for  him  at  that  institution.  He  died  in  London  on  the 
20th  of  March  1886.  His  special  subject  was  helminthology, 
particularly  the  worms  parasitic  in  man  and  animals,  and  as  a 
physician  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation  in  the  diagnosis 
of  cases  depending  on  the  presence  of  such  organisms.  His 
niunerous  writings  include  Entozoa  (1864);  Tapeworms  (1866); 
Parasiies  (1879);  Human  Parasites  (1882);  and  Parasites  of 
Meat  and  Prepared  Flesh  Food  (1884). 

COBDENt  RICHARD  (1804-1865),  English  manufacturer  and 
Radical  politician,  was  bom  at  a  farmhouse  called  Dunford, 
near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  on  the  3rd  of  June  1804.  The  family 
had  been  resident  in  that  neighbourhood  for  many  generations, 
occupied  partly  in  trade  and  partly  in  agriculture.  Formerly 
there  had  been  in  the  town  of  Midhurst  a  small  manufacture  of 
hosiery  with  which  the  Cobdens  were  connected,  though  all 
trace  of  it  had  disappeared  before  the  birth  of  Richard.  His 
grandfather  was  a  maltster  in  that  town,  an  energetic  and 
prosperous  man,  almost  always  the  bailiff  or  chief  magistrate, 
and  taking  rather  a  notable  part  in  county  matters.  But  his 
father,  forsaking  that  trade,  took  to  farming  at  an  unpropitious 
time.  He  was  amiable  and  kind-hearted,  and  greatly  liked  by 
his  neighbours,  but  not  a  man  of  business  habits,  and  he  did  not 
succeed  in  his  farming  enterprise.  He  died  when  his  son  Richard 
was  a  child,  and  the  care  of  the  family  devolved  upon  the  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  of  great  energy  of  character, 
and  who,  after  her  husband's  death,  left  Dunford  and  returned 
to  Midhurst. 

The  educational  advantages  of  Richard  Cobden  were  not 
very  ample.  There  was  a  grammar  school  at  Midhurst,  which 
at  one  time  had  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  but  which  had 
fallen  into  decay.  It  was  there  that  he  had  to  pick  up  such 
mdiments  of  knowledge  as  formed  his  first  equipment  in  life, 
but  from  his  earliest  years  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  work  of 
self-cultivation.  When  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  London  to  the  warehouse  of  Messrs  Partridge  &  Price,  in 
Eastcheap,  one  of  the  partners  being  his  uncle.    His  relative, 
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noting  the  lad's  passionate  addiction  to  study,  solemnly  warned 
him  against  indulging  such  a  taste,  as  likely  to  prove  a  fatal 
obstacle  to  his  success  in  commercial  life.  But  the  admonition 
was  unheeded,  for  while  unweariedly  diligent  in  business,  he 
was  in  his  intervals  of  leisure  a  most  assiduous  student.  During 
his  residence  in  London  he  found  access  to  the  London  Institution, 
and  made  ample  use  of  its  large  and  well-selected  library. 

When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  became  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  and  soon  became  eminently  successful  in  his 
calling.  But  never  content  to  sink  into  the  mere  trader,  he 
sought  to  introduce  among  those  he  met  on  the  "  road  "  a  higher 
tone  of  conversation  than  usually  marks  the  commercial  room, 
and  there  were  many  of  his  associates  who,  when  he  had  attained 
eminence,  recalled  the  discussions  on  political  economy  and 
kindred  topics  with  which  he  was  wont  to  enliven  and  elevate 
the  travellers'  table.  In  1830  Cobden  learnt  that  Messrs  Fort, 
calico  printers  at  Sabden,  near  Clitheroe,  were  about  to  retire 
from  business,  and  he,  with  two  other  young  men,  Messrs 
Sheriff  and  GUlet,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  commercial 
house  as  himself,  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire  the 
succession.  They  had,  however,  very  little  capital  among  them. 
But  it  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  instinctive  confidence 
which  Cobden  through  life  inspired  in  those  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact,  that  Messrs  Fort  consented  to  leave  to  these  untried 
young  men  a  large  portion  of  their  capital  in  the  business.  Nor 
was  their  confidence  misplaced.  The  new  firm  had  soon  three 
establishments, — one  at  Sabden,  where  the  printing  works  were, 
one  in  London  and  one  in  Manchester  for  the  sale  of  their  goods. 
This  last  was  under  the  direct  management  of  Cobden,  who,  in 
1830  or  183 1,  settled  in  the  dty  with  which  his  name  became 
afterwards  so  closely  associated.  The  success  of  this  enterprise 
was  decisive  and  rapid,  and  the  **  Cobden  prints  "  soon  became 
known  through  the  country  as  of  rare  value  both  for  excellence 
of  material  and  beauty  of  design.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  Cobden  had  been  satisfied  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  com- 
mercial life  he  might  soon  have  attained  to  great  opulence,  for 
it  is  understood  that  his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  he 
had  established  amounted  to  from  £8000  to  j£io,ooo  a  year. 
But  he  had  other  tastes,  which  impelled  him  irresistibly  to 
pursue  those  studies  which,  as  Bacon  says,  "  serve  for  delight, 
for  ornament  and  for  ability."  Prentice,  the  historian  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Times  J  describes  how,  in  the  year  1835,  he  received  for  publica- 
tion in  his  paper  a  series  of  admirably  written  letters,  under  the 
signature  of  *^  Libra,''  discussing  commercial  and  economical 
questions  with  rare  ability.  After  some  time  he  discovered  that 
the  author  of  these  letters  was  Cobden,  whose  name  was  until 
then  quite  unknown  to  him. 

In  1835  ^  published  his  first  pamphlet,  entitled  England^ 
Ireland  and  A  tnerica,  by  a  Manchester  Manufacturer.  It  attracted 
great  attention,  and  ran  rapidly  through  several  editions.  It 
was  marked  by  a  breadth  and  boldness  of  views  on  political  and 
social  questions  which  betokened  an  original  mind.  In  this 
production  Cobden  advocated  the  same  principles  of  peace,  non- 
intervention, retrenchment  and  free  trade  to  which  he  continued 
faithful  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Immediately  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  pamphlet,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  landing 
in  New  York  on  the  7th  of  Jime  1835.  He  devoted  about  three 
months  to  this  tour,  passing  rapidly  through  the  seaboard  states 
and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Canada,  and  collecting  as  he  went 
large  stores  of  information  respecting  the  condition,  resources 
and  prospects  of  the  great  western  republic.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  England  he  began  to  prepare  another  work  for  the 
press,  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  1836,  under  the  title 
of  Russia.  It  was  mainly  designed  to  combat  a  wild  outbreak 
of  Russophobia  which,  under  the  inspiration  of  David  Urquhart, 
was  at  that  time  taking  possession  of  the  public  mind.  But  it 
contained  also  a  bold  indictment  of  the  whole  system  of  foreign 
policy  then  in  vogue,  founded  on  ideas  as  to  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  necessity  of  large  armaments  for  the  protection  of 
commerce.  While  this  pamphlet  was  in  the  press,  deHcate  health 
obliged  him  to  leave  England,  and  for  several  months,  at  the  end 


of  1836  and  the  beginning  of  1837,  he  travelled  in  Spain,  Turkey 
and  Egypt.  During  his  visit  to  Egypt  he  had  an  interview 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  of  whose  character  as  a  reforming  monarch 
he  did  not  bring  away  a  very  favourable  impression.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  April  1837.  From  that  time  Cobden  became 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  Manchester,  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
local  politics  of  the  town  and  district.  Largely  owing  to  his 
exertions,  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  was  established,  at  the 
opening  of  which  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  soon 
infused  new  life  into  that  body.  He  threw  himself  with  great 
energy  into  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
dty,  and  was  elected  one  of  its  first  aldermen.  He  began  also 
to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Some  of  his  first  attempts  in  public  speaking  were  at  meetings 
which  he  convened  at  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton,  Rochdale 
and  other  adjacent  towns,  to  advocate  the  establishment  of 
British  schools.  It  was  while  on  a  mission  for  this  purpose  to 
Rochdale  that  he  first  formed  the  acquaintance  of  John  Bright, 
who  afterwards  became  his  distinguished  coadjutor  in  the  free- 
trade  agitation.  Nor  was  it  long  before  his  fitness  for  parliamen- 
tary life  was  recognized  by  his  friends.  In  1837,  the  death  of 
William  IV.  and  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  led  to  a  general 
dection.  Cobden  was  candidate  for  Stockport,  but  was  defeated, 
though  not  by  a  large  majority. 

In  1838  an  anti-Com-Law  association  was  formed  at  Man- 
chester, which,  on  his  suggestion,  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
national  association,  under  the  title  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
(see  Corn  Laws).  Of  that  famous  association  Cobden  was  from 
first  to  last  the  presiding  genius  and  the  animating  soul.  During 
the  seven  years  between  the  formation  of  the  league  and  its 
final  triumph,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  pro- 
mulgating his  economic  doctrines.  His  labours  were  as  various 
as  they  were  incessant — ^now  guiding  the  councils  of  the  league, 
now  addressing  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  his  sup- 
porters in  London  or  the  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland, 
now  invading  the  agricultural  districts  and  challenging  the 
landlords  to  meet  him  in  the  presence  of  their  own  farmers,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  in  dispute,  and  now  encountering  the  Chartists, 
led  by  Feargus  O'Connor.  But  whatever  was  the  character 
of  his  audience  he  never  failed,  by  the  clearness  of  his  statements, 
the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations, 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

In  1 84 1,  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  defeated  the  Melbourne 
ministry  in  parliament,  there  was  a  general  election,  when  Cobden 
was  returned  for  Stockport.  His  opponents  had  confidently 
predicted  that  he  would  fail  utterly  in  the  House  of  Conunons. 
He  did  not  wait  long,  after  his  admission  into  that  assembly, 
in  bringing  their  predictions  to  the  test.  Parliament  met  on  the 
igth  of  August.  On  the  24th,  in  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  Cobden  delivered  his  first  speech.  "  It  was  remarked," 
says  Miss  Martineaa,  in  her  History  of  the  Peace^  "  that  he  was 
not  treated  in  the  House  with  the  courtesy  usually  accorded  to 
a  new  member,  and  it  was  percdved  that  he  did  not  need  such 
observance."  With  perfect  self-possession,  which  was  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  jeers  that  greeted  some  of  his  statements,  and 
with  the  utmost  simplicity,  directness  and  force,  he  presented 
the  argument  against  the  corn-laws  in  such  a  form  as  startled 
his  audience,  and  also  irritated  some  of  them,  for  it  was  a  style 
of  eloquence  very  unlike  the  conventional  style  which  prevailed 
in  parliament. 

From  that  day  he  became  an  acknowledged  power  in  the  House, 
and  though  addressing  a  most  unfriendly  audience,  he  compelled 
attention  by  his  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  by  the 
courageous  boldness  with  which  he  charged  the  ranks  of  his 
adversaries.  He  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most debaters  on  those  economical  and  commercial  questions 
which  at  that  time  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament; 
and  the  most  prejudiced  and  bitter  of  his  opponents  were  fain  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom  the  most 
practised  and  powerful  orators  of  their  party  found  it  hard  to 
cope  with,  and  to  whose  doquence,  indeed,  the  great  statesman 
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in  whomUir^y  ^t  thtk  trust  nvjas  obligeirul^iovateiy  to  &^neiider« 
On  the  17th  <^  Febrvi»^  i343  ^m,  «ztr«ordiBaxy  scene  tooii;  place 
ia  the  House  of  Common.  Cobden  had  spokea  with  great 
fervour  of  the  dei^orable^uSedDig  and  distress  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  country,  for  which,  he  addedj  be  held  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  responsible.  This  remark, 
when  it  w^  spoken,  passed  unnoticed,  bei^  indeed  nothing 
ipo^e  than  one  <^  the  com^voaplaces  of  p^rty  warfare.  But  a 
{ew  weeks  before,  Mr  Prummopd,  who  was  Sir  Robert  Peel'9 
private  secretary,  had  been  shot  dead  in  the  street  by  a  lunatic. 
In  consequence  of  this,  and  the  ;nanif old  anxieties  of  thf&  time 
with  which  he  was  harass^,  the  mind  of  the  great  sts^tesman 
was  no  doubt  in  a  moody  and  morbid  condition,  and  when  he 
arose  to  speak  later  in  the  evening,  he  referred  in  excited  and 
a^gjLtated  tones  to  the  remark,  as  w  incitement  to  violence 
against  his  person.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party,  catching  at  this  hint, 
threw  themselves  into  a  frantic  state,  of  excitemefit,  and  when 
■Cobden  attempted  to  explain  that  he  meant  pficial,.  not  personal 
TesponsibiUity>  they  drowned  his  voice  with;clainarous  and  in- 
sulting shouts.  But  Peel  lived  to  make  ample  and  honourable 
amend  for  this  unfortunate  ebullition,  for  not  only  did  he  **  fully 
and  unequivocally  withdraw  the  imputation  which  was  thrown  out 
in  the  heat  oi  debate  under  an  erroneous  impression,"  .but  when 
the  great  free-trade  battle  had  been  won,  be  took  the  wreath  of 
■yictary  from  his.  own  brow,  and  placed  it  on  that  of  his  old 
opponent,  in  the  following  graceful  ^ords: — '^  The  name  which 
ought  to  be,  and  will  be  associated  with  the  success  of  these 
measures,  is  xwt  mine,  or  that  of  the  npbl^  J^ord  (Russell),  but 
the  name  of  one  who,  acting  I  believe  from,  pure.and  disinterested 
motives,  has,  with  untiring  energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason, 
and  has  enforced  those  appeab  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to 
be  admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned;  the 
name  which  ought  to.  be  chiefly  associated  with  the  success  of 
these  measures  is  the  name  of  Richaxd  Cobden."  Cobden  had, 
indeed,  with  .unezaijnpled  devotion,  saprificed  his  business,  his 
domestic  comforts  aijid  for  a  time  his  health  to  the  public 
interests.  His  friends  therefore  felt,  at  the  close  of  that  long 
campaign,  that  the  nation  owed  him  some  substantial  token  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  those  sacrifices.  No  sooner  was 
the  idea  of  s^uch  a  tribute  started  than  liberal  contributions  came 
from  all  quarters,  which  enabled  his  friends  to  present  him  with 
a  sum  of  ^80,000.  Had  he  been  inspired  with  personal  ambition, 
he  might  have  entered  upon  the  race  of  political  advancement 
.with  the  prospect  of  attaining  the  highest  official  prizes.  Lord 
John  Russell,  who,  soon  after  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Robert  Peel  as  first  minister,  invited  Cobden  to  join 
his  government.  But  he  preferred  keeping  himself  at  liberty 
to  serve  his  countrymen  unshackled  by  official  ties,  and  declined 
the  invitation.  J^Iq  withdrew  for  a  time  from  England.  His 
first  intention  was  to  seek  complete  seclusion  in  Egypt  or  Italy, 
to  recover  health  and  strength  after  his  long  and  exhausting 
is^bours.  B.ut  his  iapie  .had  gcme.  j^th  throughout  Europe, 
land  intimations  reached  him  from  many  quarters  that  his  voice 
would  be  listened  to  eveiywbere  with  favour,  in  advocacy  of  the 
doctrines  to  the  triumph  of  which  he  had  so  much  contributed  at 
home.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  July  1846,  he  says — "  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  of  a. fresh  project  that  has  been  brewing  in  my  brain. 
I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  jurying  myself  in  Egypt  or  Italy.  I 
am  going  on  an  agitating  tour  through  the  continent  of  Europe." 
Then,  referring  to  messages  he  had,  received  from  infliiential 
persons  in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia  and  Spain  to  the 
effect  mentioned  above,  he  adds:—"  Well,  I  will,  with  God's 
assistance  during^  the  next  twelve  months,  visit  all  the  large 
states  of  Europe,  see  their  potentates  or  statesmen,  and  endeavour 
to  enforce  those  truths,  which  have  been  irresistible  at  home.  Why 
should  I  rust  ia  ii^activity?  If  tbe  public  spirit  of  my  country- 
men affords  me  the  means  of  travelling  as  their  missionary,  I 
will  be  the  first  ambassador  from  the  people  of  this  country,  to 
.the  nations,  of  the  continent.  I  am  impelled  to.  this  by  an 
instinctive  emotion  such  as  has  never  deceived  me.  I  feel  that 
I  could  succeed  in  making  out  a  stronger  ca^e  for  the  prohibitive 
^nations  of  Eurpi)e.to  compel  th^  to^a^opt  a  frfer  sys}:em  than 


I  had  ber^  to  ov^um  our,  protection  policy."  This  progmmm^ 
he  fulfilled.  He  visited  in  succession  France, .  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany  ^.nd  Russia.  He  was  received  ever3rwhere  with  marks 
of  distin<;tion  and  honour.  In  many  of  the  principal  capitals 
he  was  invited  to  public  banquets^  which  afforded  him  an  opr 
portunity  of  propagating  those  principles  of  which  be  was  re- 
garded as  the  apostle.  Bi^t  beside  these  public  demonstrations 
he  sought  and  found  access  in.  private  to  many  of  the  leading 
statesmen^  in  the.  vs^rious  countries  be  vi^ted,  with  a  view  to 
indoctrinate  them  with  the  same  principles.  During  his  absence 
there  was  a  general,  election,  and  he  was  returned  (i347)  for 
Stockport  and  for  the  We$tRiding.of  Yorkshire.  Hechose  tosjit 
for  the  latter. 

When  Cobden  returned  from  the  continent  he  addressed  himself 
to  what  seemed  to  him  the  logical  complement  of  free  trade, 
namely,  the  promotion  of  peace  and  the  reduction  of  naval  and 
military  armaments.  His  abhorrence  of  war  amounted  to  9. 
passion,  Throughout  his  long  labours  in  behalf  of  unrestricted 
commerce  he  never  lost  sight  of  this,  as  being  the  most  precious 
result  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged, — its  tendency  to 
diminish  the  hazards  of  war  and  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  closer  and  more  lasting  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  each  other.  He  was  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  ridicule 
or  the  reproach  of  Utopianism  from  associating  .himself  openly, 
and  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  y^ith  the  peace  paity  in 
England.  In  1849  he  brought  forward  a  proppsal  in  parliament  in 
favour  of  international  arbitration,  and  in  185 1  a  motion  fop- 
mutual  reduction  of  armaments.  He  was  not  successful  in  either 
case,  not  did  he  expect  to  be. ,  In  pursuance  of  the  same  object^  he 
identified  himself  with  a  serie3  of  remarkable  peace  congresses — 
international  assemblies  designed  to  imite  the  intelligence  and 
philanthropy  of  the  nations  of  Christendom  in  a  league  against 
war — which  from  1848  to  185 1  were  held  successively  in  Brussels;, 
Paris,  Frankfort,  London,  Manchester  and  Edinburgh. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  French  empire  in  1851-1852  a 
violent  pai^c  took  possession  of  the .  public  Qiind.  The  press 
promulgated  the  wildest  alarms  as  to  the  intentions  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  was  represented  as  contemplating  a  sudden  and 
pirarical  descent  upon  the  English  coast  without  pretext  or 
provocation.  By  a  aeries  of  powerful  speeches  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  and  by  the  publication  of  his  masterly  pamphlet, 
jygj  and  18 ^j,  Cobden  sought  to  calm  the  passions  of  his  country- 
men. By  this  course  he  sacrificed  the  great  popularity  he  had 
woi^  as  the  champion  of. free  trade,  and  became  for  a  time  the 
best-abused  man  in  England.  Immediately  afterwards,  owing 
to  the  qiiarrel  about  the  Holy  Places  which  arose  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  public  opinion  suddenly  veered  round,  and  all  the 
su^idon  and  hatred  which  h%d  been  directed  against  the  emperor 
of  the  French  were  diverted  from  him  to  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  taken  into  favour  as  England's  faithful 
ally,  and  in  a  whirlwind  of  popular  excitement  the  nation  was 
swept  into  the  Crimean  War.  Cobden,  who  had  travelled  in 
Turkey,  and  had  studied  the  condition  of  that  country  with  great 
care  for  many  years,  discredited  the  outcry  about  maintaining  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  which  was  the 
battle-cry  of  the  day.  He  denied  that  itwas  possible  to  maintain 
them,  and  no  less  strenuously  denied  that  it  was  desirable  even 
if  it  were  possible.  He  believed  that  the.  jealousy  of  Russian 
aggrandizement  and  the  dread  of  Russian  power  were  absurd 
exaggerations.  He  maintained  that  the  future  of  European 
Turkey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  population,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  for  England  to  ally  herself  with  them 
rather  than  with  the  doomed  and  decaying  Mahommedan 
power.  "  You  must  address  yoiurselves,"  he  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  '^  as  men  of  sense  and  men  of  energy,  to  the 
question — what  are  you  to  do  with  the  Christian  population? 
for  Mahommedanism  cannot  be  maintained,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  this  country  fighting  fgr  the  maintenance  of  Mahom- 
medanism. ,  .  .  You  may  keep  Turi^eyon  the  map  of  Europe, 
you  may  call  the  country  by  the  name  of  Turkey  if  you  like, 
but  d9  not  think  you  can  keep  up  the  Mahommedan  nile  in  the 

country."  .  The  torrent  of  .popular  sentiment  in, favour, of  war 
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was,  however,  irresistible;  and  Cobdcn  and  Bri^t  were  over- 
whelmed with  obloquy. 

At  the  beginning  of  1857  tidings  from  China  reached  England  of 
a  rupture  between  the  British  plenipotentiary  in  that  country 
and  the  governor  of  the  Canton  provinces  in  reference  to  a  small 
vessel  or  lorcha  called  the  "  Arrow,"  which  had  resulted  in  the 
English  admiral  destroying  the  river  forts,  burning  23  ships 
belonging  to  the  Chinese  navy  and  bombarding  the  city  of 
Canton.  After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  official  documents, 
Cobden  became  convinced  that  those  were  utterly  tmrighteous 
proceedings.  He  brought  forward  a  motion  in  parliament 
to  this  effect,  which  led  to  a  long  and  memorable  debate,  lasting 
over  four  nights,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Sydney  Herbert, 
Sir  James  Graham,  Gladstone,  Lord  John  Russell  and  Disraeli, 
and  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston  by  a  majority 
of  sixteen.  But  this  triumph  cost  him  his  seat  in  parliament. 
On  the  dissolution  which  followed  Lord  Palmerston's  defeat, 
Cobden  became  candidate  for  Huddersfield,  but  the  voters  of 
that  town  gave  the  preference  to  his  opponent,  who  had  supported 
the  Russian  War  and  approved  of  the  proceedings  at  Canton. 
Cobden  was  thus  relegated  to  private  Hfe,  and  retiring  to  his 
country  house  at  Dunford,  he  spent  his  time  in  perfect  content- 
ment in  cultivating  his  land  and  feeding  his  pigs. 

He  took  advantage  of  this  season  of  leisure  to  pay  another  visit 
to  the  United  States.  During  his  absence  the  general  election  of 
1859  occurred,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed  for  Rochdale. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  again  prime  minister,  and  having  discovered 
that  the  advanced  liberal  party  was  not  so  easily  "  crushed  " 
as  he  had  apprehended,  he  made  overtures  of  reconciliation,  and 
invited  Cobden  and  Milner  Gibson  to  become  members  of  his 
government.  In  a  frank,  cordial  letter  which  was  delivered  to 
Cobden  on  his  landing  in  Liverpool,  Lord  Palmerston  offered 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Many  of  his  friends  urgently  pressed  him  to  accept; 
but  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  determined  to  decline 
the  proposed  honour.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he  called  on  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  with  the  utmost  frankness  told  him  that  he  had 
opposed  and  denounced  him  so  frequently  in  public,  and  that 
he  still  differed  so  widely  from  his  views,  especially  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy,  that  he  could  not,  without  doing  violence 
to  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  consistency,  serve  under  him  as 
minister.  Lord  Palmerston  tried  good-humouredly  to  combat 
his  objections,  but  without  success. 

But  though  he  declined  to  share  the  responsibility  of  Lord 
Palmerston 's  administration,  he  was  willing  to  act  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  promoting  freer  commercial  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  But  th^  negotiations  for  this  purpose  originated 
with  himself  in  conjunction  with  Bright  and  Michel  Chevalier. 
Towards  the  dose  of  1859  he  called  upon  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Gladstone,  and  signified  his  intention  to  visit 
France  and  get  into  commimication  with  the  emperor  and  his 
ministers,  with  a  view  to  promote  this  object.  These  statesmen 
expressed  in  general  terms  their  approval  of  his  purpose,  but  he 
went  entirely  on  his  own  accoimt,  clothed  at  first  with  no  official 
authority.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  had  a  long  audience  with 
Napoleon,  in  which  he  urged  many  arguments  in  favour  of  re- 
moving those  obstacles  which  prevented  the  two  cotmtries  from 
being  brought  into  closer  dependence  on  one  another,  and  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  considerable  inpression  on  his  mind  in 
favour  of  free  trade.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  French 
ministers,  and  had  much  earnest  conversation,  especially  with 
Rouher,  whom  he  found  well  inclined  to  the  economical  and  com- 
mercial principles  which  he  advocated.  After  a  good  deal  of 
time  spent  in  these  preliminary  and  unofficial  negotiations,  the 
question  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
having  entered  into  the  arena  of  diplomacy,  Cobden  was  requested 
by  the  British  government  to  act  as  their  plenipotentiary  in  the 
matter  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Cowley,  their  ambassador  in 
France.  But  it  proved  a  very  long  and  laborious  undertaking. 
He  had  to  contend  with  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  French  pro- 
tectionists, which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  vacillation  on  the 
part  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers.    There  were  also  delays. 


hesitations  and  caVib  at  home,  which  were  move  inexplieable. 
He  was,  moreover,  assailed  with  great  violence  by  a  powerful 
section  of  the  English  press,  while  the  large  numtor  of  minute 
details  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in  connexion  with  proposed 
changes  in  the  French  tariff,  involved  a  tax  on  his  patience  and 
industry  which  would  have  daunted  a  less  resohite  man  But 
there  was  one  source  of  embarrassment  greater  than  all  the  rest. 
One  strong  motive  which  had  impelled  him  to  engage  in  this 
enterprise  was  his  anxious  desire  to  establish  more  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  France,  and  to  dispel  those  feelings 
of  mutual  jealousy  and  alarm  which  were  so  frequently  breaking 
forth  and  jeopardizing  peace  between  the  two  coimtries.  This 
was  the  most  powerful  argument  with  which  he  had  plied  the 
emperor  and  the  members  of  the  French  government,  and  which 
he  had  fotmd  most  efficacious  with  them.  But  while  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations.  Lord  Palmerston  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  measure  for  fortifying  the 
naval  arsenals  of  England,  which  he  introduced  in  a  warlike 
speech  pointedly  directed  against  France,  as  the  source  of  danger 
of  invasion  and  attack,  against  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard. 
This  produced  irritation  and  resentment  in  Paris,  and  but  for 
the  influence  which  Cobden  had  acquired,  and  the  perfect  trust 
reposed  in  his  sincerity,  the  negotiations  would  probably  have 
been  altogether  wrecked.  At  last,  however,  after  nearly  twelve 
months'  incessant  labour,  the  work  was  completed  in  November 
i860.  "  Rare,"  said  Mr  Gladstone,  "  is  the  privilege  of  any 
man  who,  having  fourteen  years  ago  rendered  to  his  country 
one  signal  service,  now  again,  within  the  same  brief  span  of  life, 
decorated  neither  by  land  nor  title,  bearing  no  mark  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  people  he  loves,  has  been  permitted  to  perform 
another  great  and  memorable  service  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
country." 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  work  honours  were  offered  to  Cobden 
by  the  governments  of  both  the  countries  which  he  had  so 
greatly  benefited.  Lord  Palmerston  offered  him  a  baronetcy 
and  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  the  emperor  of  the  French 
would  gladly  have  conferred  upon  farm  some  distinguished  mark 
of  his  favour.  But  with  characteristic  disinterestedness  and 
modesty  he  declined  all  such  honours. 

Cobden*s  efforts  in  furtherance  of  free  trade  were  always 
subordinated  to  what  he  deemed  the  highest  moral  purposes — 
the  promotion  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men.  This 
was  his  desire  and  hope  as  respects  the  commercial  treaty  with 
France.  He  was  therefore  deeply  disappointed  and  distressed  to 
find  the  old  feeling  of  distrust  stiU  actively  fomented  by  the  press 
and  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the  coimtry.  In  1862  he 
published  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Three  Panics,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  trace  the  history  and  expose  the  foUy  of  tho^e 
periodical  visitations  of  alarm  as  to  French  designs  with  which 
England  had  been  affiicted  for  the  precedixig  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years. 

When  the  Civil  War  threatened  to  break  out  in  the  United 
States,'  Cobden  wi^  deeply  distressed.  But  after  the  confliet 
became  inevitable  his  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the  North, 
because  the  South  was  fighting  for  slavery.  His  great  anxiety, 
however,  was  that  the  British  nation  should  not  be  committ^ 
to  any  unworthy  course  during  the  progress  of  that  struggle. 
And  when  relations  with  America  were  becoming  critical  and 
menacing  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  committed  on 
American  commerce  by  vessels  issuing  from  British  ports,  he 
brought  the  question  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  series 
of  speeches  of  rare  clearness  and  force. 

For  several  years  Cobden  had  been  suffering  severely  at  in- 
tervals from  bronchial  irritation  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Owing  to  this  he  had  spent  the  winter  of  i860  in  Algeria,  and 
every  subsequent  winter  he  had  to  be  very  careful  and  confine 
himself  to  the  house,  especially  in  damp  and  foggy  weather. 
In  November  1864  he  went  down  to  Rochdale  and  delivered  a 
speech  to  his  constituents — the  last  he  ever  delivered.'  That 
effort  was  followed  by  great  physical  prostration,  and  he  deter- 
mined not  to  quit  his  retirement  at  Midhurst  until  spring  had 
fairly  set  in.    But  in  the  month  of  March  there  were  discussions 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  alleged  necessity  of  constructing 
laxge  defensive  works  in  Canada.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  folly  of  such  a  project,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire 
to  go  up  to  London  and  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
He  left  home  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  caught  a  dull.  He 
recovered  a  little  for  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London; 
but  on  the  29th  there  was  a  relapse,  and  on  the  and  of  April 
1865  he  expired  peacefully  at  his  apartments  in  Suffolk  Street 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  remarkable  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  V^en  the  clerk  read  the  orders  of  the  day  Lord 
Palmerston  rose,  and  in  impressive  and  solemn  tones  declared 
''it  was  not  possible  for  the  House  to  proceed  to  business  without 
every  member  recalling  to  his  mind  the  great  loss  which  the 
House  and  country  had  sustained  by  the  event  which  took  place 
yesterday  morning."  He  then  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  the 
virtues,  the  abilities  and  services  of  Cobden,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Disraeli,  who  with  great  force  and  felicity  of  language 
delineated  the  character  ot  the  deceased  statesman,  who,  he  said, 
**  was  an  ornament  to  the  House  of  Conmions  and  an  honour 
to  England."  Bright  also  attempted  to  address  the  House, 
but,  after  a  sentence  or  two  delivered  in  a  tremulous  voice,  he 
w^.  overpowered  with  emotion,  and  declared  he  must  leave  to 
a  calmer  moment  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  life  and  character  of 
the  manliest  and  gentlest  spirit  that  ever  quitted  or  tenanted  a 
human  form. 

In  the  French  Corps  L6gislatif,  also,  the  vice-president,  Forbade 
la  Roquette,  referred  to  his  death,  and  warm  expressions  of  esteem 
were  repeated  and  applauded  on  every  side.  "  The  death  of 
Richard  Cobden/'  said  M.  la  Roquette, "  is  not  alone  a  misfortune 
for  England,  but  a  cause  of  mourning  for  France  and  himianity.'' 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French  miaister  of  foreign  affairs,  made  his 
death  the  subject  of  a  special  despatch,  desiring  the  French 
ambassador  to  express  to  the  government  **  the  mournful 
sympathy  and  truly  national  regret  which  the  death,  as  lamented 
as  premature,  of  Richard  Cobden  had  excited  on  that  side  of  the 
Channel"  "  He  is  above  all,"  he  added,  "  in  our  eyes  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  sentiments  and  those  cosmopolitan  principles 
before  which  national  frontiers  and  rivalries  disappear;  whilst 
essentially  of  his  country,  he  .was  still  more  of  his  time;  he  knew 
what  mutual  relations  could  accomplish  in  our  day  for  the 
prosperity  of  peoples.  Cobden,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
was  an  international  man." 

He  was  buried  at  West  Lavington  church,  on  the  7th  of  April. 
His  grave  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  mourners,  among 
whom  were  Gladstone,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  Charles  Villiers 
and  a  host  besides  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1866  the 
Cobden  Club  was  founded  in  London,  to  promote  free-trade 
economics,  and  it  became  a  centre  for  political  propaganda  on 
those  lines;  and  prizes  were  instituted  in  his  name  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

Cobden  had  married  in  1840  Miss  Catherine  Anne  Williams, 
a  Welsh  lady,  and  left  Eve  surviving  daughters,  of  whom  Mrs 
Cobden-XJnwin  (wife  of  the  publisher  Mr  Fisher  Unwin),  Mrs 
Walter  Sickert  (wife  of  the  painter)  and  Mrs  Cobden-Sanderson 
(wife  of  the  well-known  artist  in  bookbinding),  afterwards 
became  prominent  in  various  spheres,  and  inherited  their  father's 
political  interest.  His  only  son  died,  to  Cobden's  inexpressible 
grief,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1856. 

The  work  of  Cobden,  and  what  is  now  called  "  Cobdenism," 
has  in  recent  years  been  subjected  to  much  criticism  from  the 
newer  school  of  English  economists  who  advocate  a  *'  national 
policy  "  (on  the  old  lines  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Friedrich 
List)  as  against  his  cosmopolitan  ideab.  !^ut  it  remains  the  fact 
that  his  success  with  the  free-trade  movement  was  for  years 
unchallenged,  and  that  the  leaps  and  bounds  with  which  English 
commercial  prosperity  advanced  after  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  were  naturiaUy  associated  with  the  reformed  fiscal  policy, 
so  that  the  very  name  of  protectionism  came  to  be  identified  with 
all  that  was  not  merely  heterodox  but  hateful.  The  tariff  reform 
movement  in  England  started  by  Mr  Chambeiiain  (q,t,)  had  the 
result  of  giving  new  boldness  to  the  opponents  of  Manchesterism, 
and  the  whole  subject  once  more  became  controversial  (see 


Free  Trade;  Corn  Laws;  Protection;  Tariff;  Economics). 
Cobden  has  left  a  deep  mark  on  English  history,  but  he  was 
not  himself  a  *^  scientific  economist,"  and  many  of  his  confident 
prophecies  were  completely  falsified.  As  a  manufacturer,  and 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  own  day  before  him,  he  considered 
that  it  was  "  natural "  for  Great  Britain  to  manufacture  for  the 
world  in  exchange  for  her  free  admission  of  the  more  ''  natural  " 
agricultural  products  of  other  countries.  He  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws,  not  essentially  ui  order  to  make  food  cheaper, 
but  because  it  would  develop  industry  and  enable  the  manufac- 
turers to  get  labour  at  low  but  sufficient  wages;  and  he  assumed 
that  other  countries  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  England 
in  manufactiures  under  free  trade,  at  the  prices  which  would  be 
possible  for  English  manufactured  products.  "  We  advocate," 
he  said,  ''  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  highest  behests 
of  Christianity — to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest."  He  believed  that  the  rest  of  the  world  must  follow 
England's  example:  "if  you  abolish  the  corn-laws  honestly, 
and  adopt  free  trade  in  its  simplicity,  there  will  not  be  a  tariff 
in  Europe  that  will  not  be  changed  in  less  than  five  years  " 
(January  1846).  His  cosmopolitanism — ^which  makes  him  in  the 
modern  Imperialist's  eyes  a  "Little  Englander"  of  the  straitest 
sect — led  him  to  deplore  any  survival  of  the  colonial  system  and 
to  hail  the  removal  of  ties  which  bound  the  mother  country  to 
remote  dependencies;  but  it  was,  in  its  day,  a  generous  and 
sincere  reaction  against  popular  sentiment,  and  Cobden  was  at 
all  events  an  outspoken  advocate  of  an  irresistible  British  navy. 
There  were  enough  inconsistencies  in  his  creed  to  enable  both 
sides  in  the  recent  controversies  to  daim  him  as  one  who  if  he 
were  still  alive  would  have  supported  their  case  in  the  altered 
clrctmistances;  but,  ffom  the  biographical  point  of  view,  these 
issues  are  hardly  relevant.  Cobden  inevitably  stands  for 
"  Cobdenism,  "  which  is  a  creed  largely  developed  by  the  modem 
free-trader  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years.  It  becomes 
equivalent  to  economic  laisser-faire  and  "  Manchesterism,"  and 
as  such  it  must  fight  its  own  comer  with  those  who  now  take 
into  consideration  many  national  factors  which  had  no  place  in 

the  early  utilitarian  individualistic  r^dme  of  Cobden's  own  day. 

The  standard  bi<^;raphy  is  that  by  John  Morley  ( 1 88 1 ) .  Cobden's 
speeches  were  collected  and  published  in  1870.  The  centenary 
01  his  birth  in  190^  was  celebrated  by  a  flood  of  articles  in  the  news- 

fipers  and  magazines,^  naturally  coloured  by  the  new  controversy  in 
ngiand  over  the  Tariff  Reform  movement. 

COBFT,    CAREL    GABRIEL    (1813-18S9),    Dutch    classical 

scholar,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  November  18 13,  and 

educated  at  the  Hague  Gymnasium  and  the  imiversity  of  Leiden. 

In  1836  he  won  a  gold  medal  for  an  essay  entitled  Prosopographia 

Xenophonteaj  a  brilliant  characterization  of  all  the  persons 

introduced  into  the  Memorabilia,  Symposium  and  Oeconomicus 

of  Xenophon.    His  Ohservationes  crUicae  in   Platonis  comici 

reliquias  (1840)  revealed  his  remarkable  critical  faculty.    'Hie 

university  conferred  on  him  an  honorary  degree,  and  recom* 

mended  him  to  the  govemment  for  a  travelling  pension.    The 

ostensible  purpose  of  his  journey  was  to  collate  the  texts  of 

Simplicius,  which,  however,  engaged  but  little  of  his  time.    He 

contrived,  however,  to  make  a  careful  study  of  almost  every 

Creek  manuscript  in  the  Italian  libraries,  and  returned  after 

five  years  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  palaeography.    In 

1846  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  an 

extraordinary  professorship  at  Leiden.    His  inaugural  address, 

De    Arte   itUerpretandi   Grammatices   et   Criiices   Pundamentis 

innixa,  has  been  called  the  most  perfect  piece  of  Latin  prose 

written  in  the  19th  century.    The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed 

uneventfully  at  Leiden.    In  1856  he  became  joint  editor  of 

Mnemosyne^  a  philological  review,  which  he  soon  raised  to  a 

leading  position  among  classical  joumab.    He  contributed  to  it 

many  critical  notes  and  emendations,  which  wete  afterwai'ds 

collected  in  book  form  under  the  titles  Novae  Leciiones,  Variae 

Lectiones  and  Miscellanea  CrUica,    In  1875  he  took  a  prominent 

part  at  the  Leiden  Tercentenary,  and  impressed  all  his  hearers 

by  his  wonderful  facility  in  Latin  improvisation.    In  1884,  when 

his  health  was  failing,  he  retired  as  emeritus  professor.    He  died 

on  the  26th  of  October  1889.    Cobiet's  special  weapon  as  a  critic 
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was  Ms  consummate  knowledge  of  palaeography,  but  he  was  no 
less  distinguished  for  his  rare  acumen  and  wide  knowledge  of 
classical  literature.  He  has  been  blamed  for  rashness  in  the 
emendation  of  difiicult  passages,  and  for  neglecting  the  comments 
of  other  scholars.  He  had  little  sympathy  for  the  German 
critics,  and. maintained  that  the  best  combination  was  English 
gpod  sense  with  French  taste.  He  always  expressed  his  obliga- 
tion to  the  English,  saying  that  his  masters  were  three  Richards — 
Bentley,  Porson  and  Dawes, 

See  an  appreciative  obituar'  notice  by  W.  G.  Rutherford  in  the 
Classical  Review ^  Dec.  i88^;  Hartman  m  Bursian*s  Biograpkisches 
Jahrbuch,  1890;  Sandys,  Hist,  Class,  Schd.  (1908),  iii.  282. 

COBHAM,  a  village  in  the  Medway  parliamentary  division 
of  Kent,  England,  4  m.  W.  of  Rochester.  The  church  (Early 
EngUsh  and  later,  and  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott)  is  famous  for 
its  collection  of  ancient  brasses,  of  which  thirteen  belonging  to 
the  years  1320-1529  commemorate  members,  of  the  Brooke  and 
Cobham  families.  There  are  some  fine  oak  stalls  and  some 
tilting  armour  of  the  14th  century  in  the  chancel.  Cobham 
college,  containing  20  almshouses,  took  the  place,  after  the  dis- 
solution, of  a  college  for  priests  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Cobham 
i^  the  14th  century.  The  present  mansion  of  Cobham  Hall  is 
mainly  Elizabethan,  The  picture  gallery  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  works  by  the  great  masters,  Italian,  Dutch  and  English. 
^  TUe  Cobham,  family  was  established  here  before  the  reign  of 
King  John.  In  13 13  Henry  de  Cobham  was  created  Baron 
Cobham,  but  on  the  execution  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (who  had 
be?n, summoned  to  parliament,  jure  tucoris,  as  Baron  Cobham) 
in  1417,  the  barony  lay  dormant  tiU  revived  in  1445  by  Edward, 
spn  of  Sir  Thomas  Brooke  and  Joan,  grandrdaughter  of  the  3rd 
Baron  Cobham-  In  1603  Heniy  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  was 
arraigned  for  participation  in  th^  Raleigh  conspiracy,  and  spent 
tie  remaindjer  of  his  life  in  prison,  where  he  died  m  16 18.  With 
him  the  l^tle  expired,  and  Cobham  Hall  was  granted  to  Lodowick 
Stewart,  duke  of  Lennox,  passing  subsequently  by  descent  and 
marriage  to  the  earls  of  Darnley.  The  present  Viscoimt  Cobham 
(cr.  17 18)  belongs  to  the  Lyttelton  family  (see  Lyttei.ton,  ist 
Bas^n). 

GOBIJAt  or  Puerto  La  Mar  (the  ofiicial  title  given  to  it  by 
the  Bolivian  government),  a  port  and  town  of  the  Chilean 
province  of  Antofagasta,  about  800  m.  N.  of  Valparaiso.  It  is 
the  oldest  port  oin  this  part  of  the  coast,  .and  was  for  a  time  the 
principal  outlet  for  a  large  mining  district  It  was  formerly 
capital  of,  the  Bolivian  department  of  Atacama  and  the  only 
port  possessed  by  Bolivia,  but  the  seizure  of  that  department  in 
18,79  by  Chile  and  the  construction  of  the  Antofagasta  and 
Oruro  railway  deprived  it  of  all  importance,  and  its  population, 
estiij[iated  at  6000  in  1858,  has  fallen  to.  less  than  500.  Its 
har|)our  is  comparatively  safe  but  lacks  landing  facilities.  Smelt- 
ing for  neighbouring  mines  is  still  carried  on,  and  some  of  its 
former  trade  re^oiains,  but  the  ^eater  part  of  it  has  gone  to 
Tocopilla  and  Axitofagasta.  The  .town  occupies  a  narrow  beach 
between  the  sea. and  bluffs,. and  was  greatly  damaged  by, an 
earthquake  and  tidal  wave  in,  1877. 

COBLE  (probably  of  Celtic, prigi|i,  and  connected  with'  the 
root  ceu  or  c(;^^,  hollow;  cf.  Welsh  ceubol,  a  ferry-boat),  a  flat- 
bottomed  fishing-boat,  with  deep-lying  rudder  and  lug-sail, 
used  off  the  north-east  coast  of  England. 

COBLENZ  (Koblenz),  a  city  and  fortress  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province,  57  m.  S.E.  from  Cologne  by 
rail,  pleasantly  situated  on  th^  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Mosel,  from  which  circumstance  it  derived 
its  ancient  name  Cpnfiwintcs,  of  which  Coblenz  is,  a  corruption. 
Pop.  (1885).  3i>,669;  (1905)  53,^2.  Its  defensive  works  are 
extensive,  ancjl  consist  of  strong  modern  forts  crowning,  the  hills 
encircling  the  town  on  the  west,  and  of  the  citadel  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  (q.v,)  on  the  opposite  b^nk  of  the  Rhine.  The  old  city  was 
triangular  in  shape,  two  sides  being  bounded  by  the  Rhi^e  and 
Mosel  and  the  third  by  a  line  of  fortifications.  The  last  were 
razed  u|i  1890,  aad  the  town  was  permitted  to  expand  in  this 
direction.  Jnimediately,  outside .  the  former  walls  lies  the  new 
central  railway  station,  in  which  is  effected  a  junction  of  the 


Cologne-Mainz  ridlway  with  the  strategical  line  Metz-flerKn. 
The  Rhine  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  bf  boats  485  yds.  long,  by  ah 
iron  bridge  built  for  railway  purposes  in  1864,  and,  a  mile  above 
the  town,  by  a  beautiful  bridge  of  two  wide  and  lofty  spans 
carrying  the  Berlin  railway  referred  to.  '  The  Mosel  is  spanned 
•by  a  Gblhic  freestbne  bridge  of  14  il'di^s,  erected  iii  1344,  and 
also  by  a  railway  bridge. 

The  city,  down  to  1890,  consisted  of  the  Ahstadt  (old  city) 
and  the  Neustadt  (new  dty)  or  Klemenstadt.  Of  these,  the 
Altstadt  is  closely  built  and  has  only  a  few  fine  streets  and  squares, 
while  the  Neustadt  possesses  numerous  broad  streets  and  a 
handsome  frontage  to  the  Rhine.  In  the  more  ancient  part  of 
Coblenz  arc  several  buildings  which  have  an  historical  interest. 
Prominent  among  these,  neat  the  point  of  tonfluence  of  the 
rivers,  is  the  church  of  St  Castor,  with  four  towers.  The  church 
was  originally  founded  in  836  by  Louis'  the  Pious,  but  the  present 
Romanesque  building  was  completed  in  1208,  the  Gothic  vaulted 
roof  dating  from  1498.  In  front  of  the  church  of  St  Castor 
stands  a  fountain,  erected  by  the'RrencH  in  181 2,  with  an 
inscription  to  commeniorate  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia. 
Not  long  after,  the  Russian  troops  occupied  Coblenz;  and  St 
Priest,  their  commander,  added  in  irony  these  words — "  Vu  et 
approuvi  par  nous,  CommandarU  Russe  de  la  ViUe  de  Coblence: 
Janvier  ler,  1814."  In  this  quarter  of  the  toivn,  too,  is  the 
Liebfrauenkirche,  a  fine  church  (nave  1250,  phoir  1404-143 1) 
with  lofty  late  Romanesque  towers;  the  castle  of  the  electors 
of  Trier,  erected  in  1280,  which  now  contains  the  munidpal 
picture  gallery;  and  the  family  house  of  the  Mettemichs,  where 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  statesman,  was  born  in  1773. 
.In  the  modern  part  of  the  town  lies  the  palace  (Residenzschloss), 
with  one  front  looking  towards  the  Rhine,  the  other  into  the 
Neustadt.  It  was  built  in  17  78-1 786  by  Clement  Wenceslaus 
the  last  elector  of  Trier,  ana  contains  among  other  curiosities 
some  fine  Gobelin  tapestries.  From  it.  some  pretty  gardens  and 
promenades  {Kaiserin  Augusta  Anlagen)  stretch  along  the  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  them  is  a  memorial  to  the  poet  Max  von 
Schenkendorf.  A  fine  statue  to  the  empress  Augusta,  whose 
favourite  residence  was  Coblenz,  stands  in  the  Luisen-platz. 
But  of  all  public  memorials  the  most  striking  is  the  colossal 
•  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  William  L,  erected  by  the 
RJiine  provinces  in  1897,  standing  on  a  lofty  and  massive  pedestal, 
at  the  point  where  the  Rhine  and  Mos^l  meet.  Coblenz  has  also 
handsome  law  courts,  government  buildings,  a  theatre,  a  museum 
of  antiquities,  a  conservatory  of  music,  two  high  grade  schools, 
a  hospital  and  numerous  charitable  institutions.  Coblenz  is  a 
principal  seat  of  the  Mosel  and  Rhenish  wine  trade,  ia.njd  also  does 
a  large  business  in  the  export  of  mineral  waters.  Its  manufactures 
include  pianos,  paper,  cardboard,  machinery,  boats  and  barges. 
It  is  an  important  transit  centre  for  the  Rhine  railways  and  for 
the  Rhine  navigation. 

Coblenz  (Confluentes, '.  Covelenz,  Cobelenz)  was  6ne  of  the 
military  posts  established  by  Drusus  about  9  B.C.  Later  it  was 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  Prankish  kings,  and  in  ^60  ana 
922  was  the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  synods.  At  the  former  of 
these,  held  ijn  the  Liebfrauenkirche,  took  place  the  reconciliation 
of  Louis  the  German  with  his  half-brother  Charles  the  Bald. 
In  10 1 6  the  city,  after  receiving  a  charter,  was  giveh  by  the 
emperor  Henry  IL  to  the  archbishop  of  Trier  (Treves),  and  it 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  archbishop-electors  till  the 
close  of  the  i8th  century.  In  1249-12  54  it  was  surrounded  with 
new  walls  by  Archbishop  Arnold  11.  (of  Isenburg) ;  arid  it  was 
partly  to  overawe  the  turbulent  townsmen  that  successive  arch* 
bishops  built  and  strengthened  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein 
(^.i>0  that  dominates  the  city.  As  a  member  of  the  league  of  the 
Rhenish  cities  which  took  its  rise  in  the  13  th  century,  Coblenz 
attained  to  great  prosperity;  and  it  continued  to  advance  till 
the  disasters  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  occasioned  a  rapid 
decline.  After  Philip  Christopher,  elector  of  Trier,  had  sur- 
rendered Ehrenbreitstein  to  the  French  the  town  received  an 
imperial  garrison,  (1632),  which  w^as  soon,  however,  expelled 
by  the  Swedes.  They  in  their  turn  handed  the  city  over  to  thfe 
French,  but  the  imperial  forces  succeeded  in  retaking  it  by 
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atorm  (^656).  In  r6S8  it  was  besieged  by  the  Frenci  under 
Marshal  de  Boufflers,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  bombarding 
the  Altstadt  lAtl^  ruins,  destroying  among  other  buildings  the 
<^  merdiants^  hall  (Kaufhous),  which  was  restored  in  its  pi'esent 
form  in  1725.-  In  1786  the  elector  of  Trier,  Clement  Wehceslaus 
of  Saxony,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  town,  and  gave  great 
assistance  in  its  extension  and  improvement;  a  few  years 
later  it  became,  through  the  invitation  of  his  minister,  Ferdinand, 
Freiherr  von  Duminique,  one  of  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
French  4migrSs.  This  drew  down  upon  the  archbishop-elector 
the  wrath  of  the  French  republicans;  in  17^4  Coblenz  was 
taken  by  the-  Revolutionary  army  under  Marceau  (who  fell 
during  the  siege),  and,  after  the  peace  of  Lunelle,  it  was  made 
the  chief  town  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel  department  (1798). 
In  1814  it  was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna  it  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  and  in  1823  it  was  made  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  Rhine  province. 

See  Daniel,  Deutsckland  (Leipzig,  1895) ;  W.  A.  GQnther,  Geschichle 
der  Stadt  KoUenz  (Cobl.,  1815);  and  Bfir»  Urhtmden  und  Akten  zur 
GeschiefUe  der  Verfassung  und  VerwaUung  der  SkuU  Koblenz  bis  zum 
Jakn  j^joo  (Bonti,  t^9)> 

COBOURG,  the  capital  of  Nbrthumberiand  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railway;  70m. 
E.N.E.  of  Toronto.  Pop.  (1901)  4239.  It  has  a  large,  safe 
harbour,  and  steamboat  commuhication  with  St  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Ontario  ports.  It  contains  car- works,  foundries,  and 
carpet  and  woollen  factories,  and  is  a  summer  resort,  especially 
for  Americans.  Victoria  University,  formerly  situated  here, 
was  removed  to  Toronto  in  1890. 

COBRA  (Naja  tripudians),  a  poisonous  Colubrine  snake, 
belonging  to  the  family  Ehpidde,  known  also  as  the  hooded 
snake,  cobra  di  capello  or  nagc^.  In  this  genus  the  anterior  ribs 
are  elongated^  and  by  raising  and  bringing  forward  these,  the 
neck  can  be  expanded  at  will  Into  a  broad  disk  6t  hood.    It 

possesses  two  rows  of 
palatine  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  while  the 
maxillary  bones  bear 
the  fangs,  of  which  the 
anterior  one  only  is  in 
cbnnexion  with  the 
Headof  Cobra.  poison  gland,  the  others 

in  various  stages  of 
growth  remaining  loose  in  the  surrounding  flesh  until  the 
destruction  'of  the  poison  fang  brings  the  one  immediately 
behind  to  the  front',  which  then  gets  anchylosed  to  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  into  connexion  with  the  gland  secreting  the  poison, 
which 'in  the  cobra  is  about  the  size  of  an  almond.  Behind  the 
poison  fangs  there  are  usually  one  or  two  ordinaiy  teeth.  The 
cobra  attains  a  length  of  nearly  6  ft.  and  a  girth  of  about  6  in. 
The  typicstl  cobra  is  yellowish  to  dark-brown,  with  a  Wacfc  and 
white  spectacte-ihark  on  the  back  of  the  hood,  and  with  a  pair  of 
lar^e  black  and  white  spots  ori  the  corresponding  under-surface. 
There  are,  however,  many  varieties,  in  some  of  which  the  spectacle 
markings  on  the  hood  are  wanting.  The  cobra  may  be  regarded 
as  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  being  most  active  by  night,  although 
not  unfreqtteotly  found  in  motion  during  the  day.  It  listklly 
<:onceal9  kseff  Under  logs  of  Wood,  in  the  roofs  of  huts  and  in 
holes  in  old  walls  and  riiins,  where  it  is  often  come  upon  in- 
advertently, hifiicting  a  death  wound  before  it  has  been  observed. 
It  feeds  on  sm^l  quadjhipeds,  frogs,  li2;ardsf,  insects  and  the 
icggs  of  birds,  in  search  of  which  it  sometimes  asfcends  trees. 
When  seeking  its  prey  it  glides  slowly  along  the  ground,  holding 
the  anterior  third  of  its  body  aloft,  with  its  hood  distended,  on 
the  alert  for  anything  thWt  may  fcome  in  its  way.  "  This  attitude," 
says  Sip  J.  Fa^rrer,  "is  very  striking,  and  few  objects  are  more 
<«Llculated  to  inspire  awe  than  a  iarge  cobra  when,  with  his  hood 
erect,  hisding  loudly  and  hi^  eyis  glaring,  he  prepares  to  strike.*' 
It  i^said^to  drink  large  quantities '<Jf  water,  although  like  reptiles 
in  general  it  will  live^  for  many  months  without  food  Or  drink. 
The  cobra  is  dviparous,-  and  its  eggs^  which  ate  from  18  to  25 
in  number,  are  of  a  pure  ii^^iite- colour,  somewhat  resembling  in 


dze  and  appearance  the  eggs  of  the  pigeon^  but  som^tiinds'largeT* 
These  it  I^ves  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is 
widely  distributed,  from  Transcaspia  to  China  and  to  the  Malay 
Islands,  and  is  found  in  all  patts  of  India,  from  Oftjflcm  to  the 
Himalayas  up  to  about  8000  ft*  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Closely  allied  is  N,  haje,  the  common  hooded  cobrel  of  all 
Africa,  the  Spy-slange^  i,e.  spitting  snake  of  the  Boers. 

The  cobra  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
the  Indian  Thanatophidia.  Many  thousand  deaths  are  caused 
annually  by  this  unfortunately  common  species,,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  accurate  statistics.  The  bite  of  a  vigorous  cobra  will 
often  prove  fatal  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  there  is  no  practicable 
antidote  to  the  poison,  it  is  only  in  rare  instancei^  that  such 
mechanical  expedients  as  cauterizing,  constriction  or  amputa-* 
tion  can  be  applied  with  sufficient  promptitude  to  preH^eht  the 
virus  from  entering  the  circulation.  Owing  to  a  small  reward 
offered  by  the  Indian  government  for  the  head  of  e^ch  poisonous 
snake,  great  numbers  of  cobras  have  been  destroyed;  but  only 
low-caste  Hindus  will  engage  in  such  work,  the  cobra  being 
regarded  by  the  natives  generally  with  superstitious  reverence, 
as  a  divinity  powerful  to  injure,  and  therefore  to  be  propitiated^ 
and  thus  oftentimes  when  found  in  their  dwellings  this  snake  is 
allowed  to  remain,  and  is  fed  and  protected.  "  Should  fear,** 
says  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  "  and  perhaps  the  death  of  some  inmate 
bitten  by  accident,  prove  stronger  than  superstition,  it  may  be 
caught,  tenderly  handled,  and  deported  to  some  fieldj  where  it  is 
released  and  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  not  killed  ^  {Thanatch 
phidia  of  India).  Great  numbers,  especially  of  young  cobras, 
are  killed  by  the  adjutant  birds  and  by  the  mungoos — a  small 
mammal  which  attacks  it  with  impunity,  apparently  not  from 
want  of  susceptibility  to  the  poison,  but  by  its  dexterity  in 
eluding  the  bite  of  the  cobra.  Mere  scratching  or  tearing  docs 
not  appear"  to  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  poison  from  the  glands; 
it  is  only  when  the  fangs  are  firmly  implanted  by  the  jaws  being 
pressed  together  that  the  virus  enters  the  woimd,  and  in  those 
circumstances  it  has  been  shown  by  actual  experiment  that  the 
mungoos,  like  all  other  warm-blooded  animals,  succumbs  to  the 
poison.  In  the  case  of  reptiles,  the  cobra  poison  takes  effect 
much  more  slowly,  while  it  has  been  proved  to  have  no  effect 
whatever  on  other  venomous  serpents. 

In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  the  cobra  occurs '  constantly 
with  the  body  erect  and  hood  expanded;  its  name  was  ourOj 
which  signifies  "  king,"  and  the  animal  appears  in  Greek  literature 
as  ouraios  and  bastliscus,  '  With  the  Egyptism  snake-charmers 
of  the  present  day  the  cobra  is  as  great  a  favourite  as  with  their 
Hindu  colleagues.  T^hey  pretend  to  change  the  snake  into  a 
rod,  and  it  appears  that  the  supple  snake  is  made  stiff  and  rigid 
by  a  strong  pressure  upon  its  neck,  and  that  the  animal  does  hot 
seem  to  suffer  frote  this  operation,  but  soon  recovers  from  the 
cataleptic  fit  into  which  it  has  beeh  temporarily  thrown. 

The  cobra  is  the  snake  Usually  exhibited  by  the  Indian  jugglers, 
who  show  great  dexterity  iri  handling  it,  even  when  not  deprived 
of  its  fangs.  Usually,  howe^t^er,  the  front  fang  at  least  is  extracted , 
the  creature  being  thus  rendered  harmless  until  the  succeeding 
tooth  takes  its  place,  and  in  many  cases  ill  the  fangs,  with  the 
germs  behind,  are  removed — the  cobra  being  thus  rendered 
innocuous  for  Kfe.  The  snake  charmer  usually  plays  a  few 
simple  notes  on  the  flute,  and  the  cobra;  apparently  delighted, 
rears  half  its  length  in  the  air  and  sways  its  head  antd  body  about; 
keeping  time  to  the  music. 

The  cobra,  like  almost  all  poisonous  snakes,  is  by  no  fneans 
aggressive',  and  when  it  gets  timely  warning  of  the' afiproach 
of  man  endeavours  to  get  but  of  his  way.  It  is  only  when 
trampled  upon  inadvertfently,  or  otherwise  irritated,  that  it 
attempts  to  use  its  fangs.  It  is  a  good  swimmer,  often  crossing 
broad  rivers,  and  probably- even  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  for  it 
has  been  met  with  at  sea  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  m?le  from  land. 

COBURG',  a  town  of  Germany,  the  twin  capital  with  Gotha 
of  the  duChy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ItZ, 
an  affluent  of  the  Regen,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Franken- 
wald,  the  railway  from-  Eisenach  to  Lichtenfels,  and  40  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Gotha.    Pop.  (1905)' 22,489.    The  town  is  for  the  most  part 
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old,  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  buildings.  The  ducal 
palace,  known  as  the  Ehrenburg,  is  a  magnificent  building, 
originally  erected  on  the  site  of  a  convent  of  bare-footed  friars 
by  Duke  John  Ernest  in  1549,  renovated  in  1698,  and  restored 
in  i8][6  by  Duke  Ernest  £.  It  contains  a  vast  and  richly 
decorated  hall,  the  court  church  and  a  fine  picture  gallery.  In 
the  gardens  are  the  mausoleum  of  Duke  Francis  (d.  1806)  and 
his  mi^f  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Duke  Ernest  II.  and  a 
fountain  in  commemoration  of  Duke  Alfred  (duke  of  Edinburgh). 
In  the  market  square  are  the  medieval  Rathaus,  the  government 
buUdings,  and  a  statue  of  Prince  Albert  (consort  of  Queen 
Victoria),  by  William  Theed  the  younger  (1804-1891).  In  the 
Schloss-platz  axe  the  Edinburgh  Palace  (Palais  Edinburg), 
biult  in  188 1  y  the  theatre  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Duke 
Ernest  I*  Among  the  churches  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Moritzkirche,  with  a  lofty  tower.  The  educational  establish- 
ments include  a  gymnasium,  founded  in  1604  by  Duke  John 
Casimir  (d.  1633)  and  thus  known  as  the  Casimirianum,  a  com* 
merdal,  an  agricultural  and  other  schools.  The  Zeughaus 
(armoury)  contains  the  ducal  library  of  100,000  volxunes,  and 
among  oth^r  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Augusten- 
stif  t,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ministerial  offices,  and  the  Marstall 
(royal  mews).  On  a  commanding  eminence  above  the  town  is 
the  ancient  castle  of  Coburg,  dating  from  the  nth  century  (see 
below).  In  1781  it  was  tinned  into  a  penitentiary  and  lunatic 
asylum,  but  in  1835-1838  was  completely  restored,  and  now 
contains  a  natural  history  museiim.  The  most  interesting  room 
in  this  building  is  that  which  was  occupied  by  Luther  in  1530, 
where  the  surroundings  may  have  inspired,  tJiough  (as  is  now 
proved)  he  did  not  compose,  the  famous  hymn,  Ein'  feste  Burg 
ist  unser  GoU\  the  bed  on  which  he  slept,  and  the  pulpit  from 
which  he  preached  in  the  old  chapel  are  shown.  Coburg  is  a 
place  of  considerable  industry,  the  chief  branches  of  the  latter 
being  brewing,  manufactiures  of  machinery,  colours  and  porcelain, 
iron-founding  and  saw-milling;  and  there  is  an  important  trade 
in  the  cattle  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  Among  various 
places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are  the  ducal  residences  of 
Callenberg  and  Rosenau,  in  the  latter  of  which  Albert,  Prince 
Consort,  was  bom  in  1819;  the  castle  of  Lauterbiurg;  and  the 
village  of  Neuses,  with  the  house  of  the  poet  J.  M.  F.  Rilckert, 
who  died  here  in  1866,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Moritz  Aiigust  von  Thtimmel  (1738-1817). 

The  town  of  Coburg,  first  mentioned  in  a  record  of  1207,  owed 
its  existence  and  its  name  to  the  castle,  and  in  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries  was  of  considerable  importance  as  a  halting-place  on 
the  great  trade  route  from  Nuremberg  v£a  Bamberg  to  the  North. 
In  1345  the  castle  became  the  seat  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
counts  of  Henneberg  (Coburg-Schmalkalden).  The  countships 
of  Coburg  and  Schmalkalden  passed  by  the  marriage  of  Jutta, 
daughter  of  Hermann  I.  (d.  1290),  to  Otto  V.  of  Branden- 
buigy  whose  grandson  John,  however,  sold  them  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  Henneberg,  his  broUier-in-law.  Henry's  daughter  Catherine 
(d.  1397)  married  Frederick  III.  of  Meissen,  and  so  brought  the 
castle,  town  and  coimtship  into  the  possession  of  the  Saxon 
house  of  Wettin.  In  1549  Duke  John  Ernest  of  Saxony  made 
Coburg  his  residence  and  turned  theold  castleintoaf  ortressstrong 
enough  to  stand  a  three  years'  siege  (Z632-1635)  during,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1641  Coburg  fdOl  to  the  dukes  of  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  In  1835  it  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  For  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Coburg  see  Wettin 
and  Saxs-Cobxtrg. 

COCAt  or  CuCA  {Erythroxylon  coca),  a  plant  of  the  natural 

order  Ery  throxylaceae,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  a  stimulant 

in  the  western  countries  of  South  America.^    It  resembles  a 

blackthorn  bush,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  ft.    The  branches 

are  straight,  and  the  leaves,  which  have  a  lively  green  tint,  are 

thin,  opaque^  oval,  more  or  less  tapering  at  the  extremities. 

^  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  writing  of  the  plant,  says  that  it  is  called 
cuca  by  the  Indians,  coca  by  the  Spaniards;  and  Father  Bias  Valera 
states  that  the  leaves  are  called  cuca  both  by  Indians  and  Spaniards 
(The  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  YncaSt  1609-1617;  trans,  by  C.  R. 
Markham,  Hakluyt  Soc.,  1871).  See  also,  on  the  name  cuca,  Christi- 
6on,  Brit,  Med.  Joum,,  Apnl  29,  1876,  p.  527. 


A  marked  characteristic  of  the  leaf  is  an  areolated  portion 
bo\mded  by  two  longitudinal  curved  lines  one  on  each  side  of 
the  midrib,  and  more  conspicuous  on  the  under  face  of  the  leaL 
Good  samples  of  the  dried  leaves  are  uncurled,  are  of  a  deep 
green  on  the  upper,  and  a  grey-green  on  the  lower  surface,  and 
have  a  strong  tea-like  odour;  when  chewed  they  produce  a  sense 
of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  have  a  pleasant,  pungent  taste. 
Bad  specimens  have  a  camphoraceous  smeU  and  a  brownish 
colour,  and  lack  the  pungent  taste.  The  flowers  are  smaU,  and 
disposed  in  little  clusters  on  short  stalks;  the  corolla  is  composed 
of  five  yeUowish-white  petals,  the  anthers  are  heart-shaped,  and 
the  pistil  consists  of  three  carpeb  united  to  form  a  Uiree- 
chambered  ovajy.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  by  red  berries. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  December  and  January  in  small  plots 
(almacigas)  sheltered  from  the  suji,  and  the  young  plants  when 
from  1}  to  2  ft.  in  height  are  placed  in  holes  iasfi),  or,  if  the 
groimd  is  level,  in  furrows  (uachos)  in  carefuUy-weeded  soil. 
The  plants  thrive  best  in  hot,  damp  situations,  such  as  the 
clearings  of  forests;  but  the  leaves  most  preferred  are  obtained 
in  drier  localities^  on  the  sides  of  hills.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
from  plants  varying  in  age  from  one  and  a  half  to  upwards  of 
forty  years.  They  are  considered  ready  for  plucking  when  they 
break  on  being  bent.  The  flrst  and  most  abimdant  harvest  is 
in  March,  after  the  rains ;  the  second  is  at  the  end  of  Jime,  the 
third  in  October  or  November.  The  green  leaves  (matu)  are 
spread  in  thin  layers  on  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  dried  in  the 
sun;  they  are  then  packed  in  sacks,  which,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  the  leaves,  must  be  kept  from  damp. 

In  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  January  1889  is  an  accoimt  of  the 
history  and  botany  of  the  plant,  which  has  been  so  long  under 
cultivation  in  South  America  that  its  original  home  is  doubtful. 
As  the  result  of  this  ciiltivation  numerous  forms  have  arisen. 
The  writer  distinguishes  from  the  typical  Peruvian  form  with 
pointed  leaves  a  variety  r^no-ffranatense^  from  New  Granada, 
which  has  smaller  leaves  with  a  roimded  apex.  The  plant  is  now 
ciUtivated  in  the  West  Indies,  India,  Ceylon,  Java  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  coca  is  used  by  about  8,000,000  of 
the  human  race,  being  consumed  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Colombia  and  Rio  Negro.  In  Peru  the  Indians  carry  a  leathern 
X>ouch  (the  chuspa  or  huaUqui)  for  the  leaves^  and  a  supply  of 
pulverized  unslaked  Hme,  or  a  preparation  of  the  ashes  of  the 
quinoa  plant  (Chenopodium  Quinoa),  called  llipta  or  Uuda, 
Three  or  four  times  a  day  labour  is  suspended  for  chacchar  or 
acuUicoTy  as  the  mastication  of  coca  is  termed.  The  leaves, 
deprived  of  their  stalks,  are  chewed  aAd  formed  into  a  ball 
(acuUico)  in  the  mouth;  a  small  quantity  of  the  lime  or  llipta 
is  then  applied  to  the  acullico  to  give  it  a  proper  relish.  Two 
or  three  oimces  of  coca  are  thus  daily  consumed  by  each  Indian. 

Coca  was  used  by  the  Peruvian  Indians  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  It  was  emplo3red  as  an  offering  to  the  sun,  or  to  produce 
smoke  at  the  great  sacriflces;  and  th^  priests,  it  was  believed, 
must  chew  it  during  the  performance  of  Religious  ceremonies, 
otherwise  the  gods  would  not  be  propitiated.  Coca  is  still  held 
in  superstitioiis  veneration  among  the  Peruvians,  and  is  believed 
by  the  miners  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  soften  the  veins  of  ore»  if 
masticated  and  thrown  upon  them.  .  ( 

The  composition  of  different  specimens  of  coca  leaves  is  very 
inconstant.  Besides  the  important  alkaloid  cocaitkc  (q-v,), 
occiuring  to  the  extent  of  about  0*3%  in  fresh  specimens,  thezt 
are  several  other  alkaloids.  The  preparations  of  coca  leaves  are 
incompatible  with  certain  drugs  which  might  often  be  prescribed 
in  combination  with  them,  such  as  salts  of  mercury,  menthol 
and  mineral  adds,  which  latter  decompose  cocaine  into  benjsoic 
acid  and  ecgonine. 

Coca  leaves  and  preparations  of  them  have  no.  external  action. 
Internally  their  action  is  similar  to  that  of  opium,  though  some- 
what less  narcotic,  and  causing  a  dilatation  of  the  ptipU  of  the 
eye  instead  of  a  contraction.  When  masticated,  the  leaves  first 
cause  a  tingling  in  the  tongue  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  owing  to  a  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation, 
and  then  abolish  taste  owing  to  a  paraljrsis  of  the  terminals  of 
the  gustatory  nerves.    They  have  a  definite  anaesthetic  action 
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iqfKm  the  macoaB  membrane  of  the  stomach,  from  which  there 
come  in  large  part  those  organic  8en3ations  which  we  interpret  as 
hunger.  Hence  it  is  possible,  under  the  influence  of  ooca,  to  go 
without  food  or  consciousness  ol  needing  it,  for  as  long  a  period 
as  three  days.  •  The  drug  is  not  a  food,  however,  as  its  com- 
position and  history  in  the  body  dearly  show,  and  die  individual 
who  comfortably  fasts  under  its  influence  nevertheless  shows  all 
the  physical  signs  of  starvation,  such  as  loss  of  weights  In  small 
doses  coca  stimulates  the  intestinal  peristalsis  and  thus  is  an 
aperient,  but  in  large  doses  it  paral3rses  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bowel,  causing  constipation^  such  as  is  constantly  seen  in  coco* 
maniacs,  and  in  those  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  the  adjacent 
countries  who  take  it  in  excess  or  are  markedly  susceptible  to  its 
influence. .  '  . 

The  injection  of  coca  leaves  has  a  very  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  higher  tracts  of  the  nervous  S3rstem — ^an  effect  curiously 
contrary  to  that  produced  by  their  chief  ingredient  upon  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  riervotis  apparatus.  The  mental  power 
is,  at  any  rate  subjectively,  enhaivced  in  marked  degree.  In  the 
absence  of  extended  experiments  in  psychological  laboratories, 
such  as  have  been  Conducted  with  alcohol,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  the  apparent  enhancement  of  the  intellect  is 
an  objectively  demonstrable  fact.  The  physical  power  is  un- 
questionably increased,  such  muscular  exercises  as  are  involved 
in  ascending  mountains  being  made  much  easier  after  the  chewing 
o£  an  ounce  or  so  of  these  leaves.  Excess  in  coca-chewing  leads 
in  many  cases  to  great  bodily  wasting,  mental  failure,  insomnia, 
weakness  of  the  circulation  and  extreme  d3rspepsia.  For  other 
pharmacological  characters  and  the  therapeutic  emplojrments  of 
coca  see  Cocaine. 

COCAINE*  C17H21NO4,  an  alkaloid  occurring  to  the  extent 
of  about  1%  in  the  leaves  of  Eryikroxylon  coca  (see  above). 
It  is  associated  with  many  other  alkaloids:  dnnamyl 
cocaine,  Ci9HstN04;  a-txwdUine  (Ci»HstN04)ft;  /9-truxilline, 
(Ci9H2tN04)3;  benzoyleogonine^  Ci^iEiisNOs;  tropa-oocaine, 
CuHwNOs;  hygrine,  QHuNO;  cuscohygrine,  CiiHaiNOt. 
These  substances,  which  may  be  ooUectivdy  termed  '^  cocaines," 
are  all  derivatives  of  ecgooine  (^.v.).  Cocaine  is  benzoylmethyl 
ecgonine»  It  crystallizes  from  akohol  in  prisms,  which  are 
sparingly  soluble,  in  water.  Its  solution  has  a  faittor  taste, 
alktUine.iieaction,  and  is.  laevorotatory. *  Its  use  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  (setf  Anassthesia)  makes  it  the  mobt  valuable  of 
the  coca  alkaloids,  and  it  is  much  used  in  ophthalmic  practice. 
Applied  to  the  conjunctiva  it  causes  anaesthesia,  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  diminution  of  the  intraocuiaar  tension,  and  some 
interference  with*  accommodation.  The  converaon  of  the 
mixture  obtained  by  extmctisig  coca4eaves  into  cocaine  is 
effected  by  sappftif ying  the  esters  into  ecgonine  and  the  itespective 
acid%  and  tben'^beozoylating  and  methylating:  the  ecgonine. 
Homologues  of  cocaine— etl^ylbenzoylecgonine)  &c.^<-  have  been 
prepared;  they  closely  resemble  natural  cocaine.  ,  Cinnamyl 
cocaine  is  cinnamylmetbylecgonine,  i.e.  cocaine  in  which  the 
benzoyl  group  is  replaced  by  the  cinnamyl  group,  a-  and 
/S-truxillines,  named  iron%  th^r  isolation  from  a  coca  of  Tnqdllo 
(Peru),  are  two  isomeric  alkal<Hds  which  hydrolyse  to.  ecgonine, 
methyl  alcohol,  and  two  isomeric  adds,  the.  tnixilHc  adds, 
CjaHM04.  The  alkaloids  are  therefore  methyl  truzillylecgonines. 
The  truxillic  adds  have  been  studied  by  K.  Liebermann  and  his 
students  {Ber.,  vols.  21*27,  and  31),  and  are  diphenyl  tetra- 
methylene  dicarboxylic  adds. 

COCANADA,  or  Coconada^  a.  town  o£  British  India,  in  the 
Godavari  district  of  Madras,  on  the  coast  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Godavari  delta,  about  315  m.  N.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (1901) 
48,096,  showing  an  increase  of  18%  in  the  decade.  As  the 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  district^  and  the  chief  port 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  after  Madras,  Cocanada  was  formerly 
of  considerable  importance,  but  its  shipping  trade  has  declined, 
owing  to  the  silting  of  the  anchorage,  and  to  the  construction  of 
.the  railway.  It  is  connected  by  navigable  channels  with  the 
canal  system  of  thie  Godavari  delta,  and  by  a  branch  line  with 
Samalkot  on  the  East  Coast  railway.  The  anchorage  is  an  open 
roadstead,  with  two  lighthouses.    The  chief  exports  are  rice, 


cotton,  sugar  and  oilseeds.  M9s  haVe  been  established  for 
deaning  rice.  The  town  contains  a  second-grade  college,  a  high 
school,  and  a  literary  association. 

C0CCBIU8  [strictly  Koch],  JOHANinB  (1603-^1669)/ Butch 
theologian,  was  born  at  Bremen.  After  studying  at  Hamburg 
and  Franeker,  where  Sixtinus  Amama  was  (me  of  his  teachers, 
he  became  in  1630  professor  of  biblical  philology  at  the  ''  Gym- 
naaum  iUustre  "  in  his  native  town.  In  1636  he  was  transferred 
to  Franeker,  where  he  hdd  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  and  from  1643 
the  chair  of  theology  also,  until  1650,  when  he  succeeded  Fr. 
Spanheim  the  dder  as  professes*  of  theology  at  Leiden.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  November  i^HSq.  His  chief  services  as  an  oriental 
scholar  were  in  the  department  of  Hebrew  philology  and 
exegesis.  As  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the  "  covenant  " 
or  "  federal "  theology,  he  spiritualized  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  said  that  Coccdus  found  Christ 
everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Hugo  Grotius  found  him 
nowhere.  He  taught  that  before  the  Fall,  as  much  as  after  it, 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  was  a  covenant.  The  first 
covenant  was  a  ''  Covenant  of  Works."  For  this  was  sub- 
stituted, after  the  Fall,  the  "  Covenant  of  Grace,"  to  fulfil 
which  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  was  necessary.  He  held 
millenarian  views^  and  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  theologians 
who  were  called  after  him  Cocceians.  His  theology  was  founded 
entirely  on  the  Bible,  and'  he  did  much  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  study  of  the  original  text.  In  one  of  his  essays  he  contends 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  though  expedient,  is  not 
binding  upon  Christians,  since  it  was  a  Jewish  institution.  His 
most  distinguished  pupil  was  the  celebrated  Campdus  Vitringa. 
His  most  valuable  work  was  his  Lexicon  etCommetUoHus  Serpumis 
Hebraici  et  ChMaici  (Ldden,  1669),  which  has  been  frequently 
republished;  his  theology  is  fully  expounded  in  his  Sutnma 
Doctrinaede  Foeden  et  Tesktmento  Dei  (1648). 

His  collected  works  were  published  in  12  folio  volumes  (Amster- 
dam, 1673-1675).    See  Herzog-Hauck,  RsalencyHopadie, 

COCCIDIA^  !an  important  order  of  Sporozoa  Ectospora,  parasites 
possessing  certain  very  distinctive  characters.  With  one  or  two 
possible  exceptions,  they  are  invariably  intracellular  during  the 
entire  trophic  life  of  the  individtial.  They  always  attack  tissue- 
cells,  usually  of  an  epitheliimi,  and  never  blood-corpusdes. 
Correlated  with  the  advanced  degree  of  parasitism,  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  apedalization  or  differentiation  of  the  cell- 
body,  and  the  trophozcnte  is  quite  incapable  of  any  kind  of 
movement.  In  all  cases,  so  far  as  known,  the  life-cyde  is  di- 
genetic,an  asexual  generation  (produced  by  schizogony)  alternat- 
ing with  a  sexual  one  (gametogony).  After  conjugation  of  two 
hi^hly^differeotiated  gametes  has  taken  pkice,  a  resistant  ooc3rst 
is  formed,  which  provides  for  the  dispersal  of  the  spedes;  inside 
this  sporogony  (spore-  and  sporozoite-formation)  goes  on. 

Hake  (1839)  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  describe  a  Cocddian, 
but  he  regarded  the  parasites  as  pathological  oeQ-products.  In 
1845  N.  Lieberkuhn  pointed  out  the  resemblances  mgtory. 
to  Gregarines,  with  which  organisms  he  considered 
Cocddia  to  be  allied.  A  year  later,  H.  Kloss  proved  the  existence 
of  similar  parasites  in  the  snail,  and  attempted  to  construct  their 
life-history;  this  form  was  subsequently  named  Klosna  helicina 
by  A.  Schneider.  The  asexual  part  of  the  life-cycle  was  first 
described  by  Th.  Eimer  in  1870,  for  a  Cocddian  infesting  the 
mouse,  which  was  afterwards  elevated  by  Schneider  into  a  distinct 
genus  Eimeria.  The  generic  name  Cocddium  was  introduced 
by  IL  Leuckart  in  1879,  for  the  parasite  of  the  rabbit.  It  was 
many  years,  however,  before  the  double  character  of  the  life- 
cyde  was  realized,  and  the  ideas  of  L.  and  R.  Pfeiffer,  who  first 
suggested  the  possibility  of  an  alternation  of  generations,  for  a 
long  time  found  no  favour.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century 
great  progress  was  accomplished,  thanks  largdy  to  the  researches 
of  F.  Schaudinn  and  M.  Siedledd,  who  first  demonstrated  the 
occurrence  of  sexual  conjugation  in  the  group;  and  the  Cocddian 
life-history  is  now  one  of  the  best  known  among  Sporozoa. 

Cocddia  appear  to  be  confined^  to  four  gteatphyla.  Vertebrates, 

^A  curious  orgjanism,  parasitic  in  a  gregarine,  has  lately  been 
described  by  Dogiei  as  a  cocddian,  and  termed  Hyalosphaera, 
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MollugC8,Arthropodfiffipd  Annelids;  the  firstnamedgnnj^furnishes 
l^  far  the  most  hosts,  the  parasites  being  frequently  met  with  in 
domestic  animals,  both  birds  and  mammiiJs.  Folloiving 
JJjJ^J^  from  the  c&gais^'meAcA  of  infection,  the  epithelium^  of 
^ott  the  gut  or  of  its. appendages  («.^.  the  liver  [Plate  I., 

fig.  i])  is  a  very  common  seat  of  the  parasitic  inva- 
sion. But  in  many  cascis  Coccidia  Are  found  in  other  organs,  to 
which  they  are  doubtless  carried  by  lymphatic  or  drcuLatory 
channels.  In  MoUuscS)  they  often  occur  in  the  kidneys  (fig.  2) ; 
in  Insects,  they  are  met  with  as  '^  coelomic  "  parasites,  the  fat- 
bodies,  pericaxdial  cells,  &c.,  being  a  favourite  habitat;  even  the 
testis  is  noit  free  from  their  attentions  in  one  or  two  instances, 
though  the  ovary  appears  always  immune. 

The  parasite  invariably  destroys  its  host^dil  completely. 
The  latter  is  at  fi^st  stimulated  to  abnormal  growth  and  activity 
and  becomes  greatly  hypertrophied,  the  nucleus  also  undergoing 
Laryolytic  changes  (fig.  4).  The  fatty  materials  elaborated  by 
the  host-cell  are  rapidly  used  up  by  the  Cocddian,  as  nourish- 
ment; and  at  length  the  weakened  and  disorganized  cdl  is  no 
longer  able  to  assimilate  but  dies  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
parasite,  beconung  reduced  to  a  mere  enclosing  skin  or  envelope. 
|n  some  cases  (ex.  CydosPfora  caryolyHca  of  the  mole)  the  parasite 
is  actually  intranuclear,  the  nucleus  becoming  greatly  swollen  and 
transformed  into  a  huge  vacuole  containing  it. 

The  effects  of  a  Coccidian  infection  upon  the  host  as  a  whole 
depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  endogenous  multiplica- 
tion of  the  parasites  takes  place.  On  the  one  hand,  schizogony 
may  be  so  limited  in  extent  as  not  to  cause  appreciable  injury  to 
the  host  This  seems  to  be  often  the  case  in  forms  infecting 
Molluscs  and  Arthropods.  On  the  other  hand,  where  sduzogony 
is  rapid  and  prolonged,'the  results  are  oftenserious.  For,  althou^ 
any  one  individual  only  causes  the  death  of  a  single  host-cell,  yet 
the  number  of  the  parasites  may  be  so  enormously  increased  by 
this  means,  that  the  entire  a£Fected  epithelium  may  be  overrun 
and  destroyed.  Thus  are  occasioned  grave  attacks  of  coccidiosis, 
characterized  by  severe  ^iteritis  and  diarrhoea,  which  may  end 
fatally.  In  the  case  of  the  Vertebrates,  secondary  causes,  result- 
ing from  the  stoppage  <^  the  bile  ducts,  also  help  to  produce  death. 
There  is,  however,  one  factor  in  the  endangered  animal's  favour. 
Schizogony  cannot  go  on  indefinitely;  it  has  a  limit,  dependent 
upon  the  supply  of  host-cells,  and  consequently  of  nutriment, 
available.  As  this  shows  signs  of  becoming  exhausted,  by  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  parasites,  the  latter  begin  to  make 
preparations  for  theexogenous  cyde^inaugurated  by  gametogony. 
When  conjugation  has  taken  place  and  sporogony  is  begun,  the 
danger  to  the  host  is  at  an  end.  So  that,  if  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease  is  once  successfully  passed,  the  regenerative  capadty 
of  the  ^itheliiun  may  be  able  to  restore  something  like  equi- 
librium to  the  deranged  metabdism  in  time  to  prevent 
collapse. 

Coccidimn  schubergif  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  a  centipede 
(LUhabiusforfictUus),  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  Cocddian 
itfofpAo-  life-history  (see  Schaudinn,  1900) :  some  of  the  more 
hgymmd  important  variations  exhibited  by  other  forms  will  be 
^  noted  afterwards.    The  trophozoite,  or  activdy-grow- 

'  ^^'  ing  parasite,  is  an  oval  or  roimdcd  body  (fig.  3,  I.). 
The  general  cytoplasm  shows  no  differentiation  into  ectoplasm 
and  endoplasm;  it  is  uniformly  alveolar  in  character.  The 
nudeus  is  rdatively  large,  and  possesses  a  distinct  membrane  and 
a  well-marked  reticulum  in  which  are  embedded  grains  of  chro* 
matin.  Its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  large  deeply-staining 
karyoaome,  which  consists  of  the  greater  part  of  the  chromatin 
of  the  nucleus  intimately  bound  up  with  a  plastinoid  basis. 
When  fuUy  grown,  the  trophozoite  (now  a  schizont)  imdergoes 
schizogony.  Its  nudeus  divides  succes^vely  to  form  a  number  of 
nuclei,  which  travd  to  the  periphery,  and  there  become  more  or 
less  regularly  disposed  (fig.  3,  II.  and  III.).  The  protoplasm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  each  next  grows  out,  as  a  projecting  bud, 
carryingthe  nudeus  with  it.  In  this  manner  are  formed  a  number 
of  club-shaped  bodies,  the  merozoites,  which  are  at  length  set  free 
from  th^  parent-body  (lY.)*  leaving  a  certain  amount  of  residual 
cytoplasm  behind^     By  the  rupture  of  the  disorganized  host- 


cell,^  the  fuUy^ormed  merozoites  are  liberated  into  the  intestinal 
lumen,  and  seek  out  fresh  epithelial  cells.  Each  is  more  or  less 
sickle-shaped,  and  capable  of  active  movements.  Once  inside  a 
new  host-cell,  the  merosoite  gprows  to  a  schizont  again. 

After  this  course  has  been  repeated  several  times,  gametogony 
Sets  in,  the  trophozoites  growing  nmre  slowly  and  becoming  the 
parent-cells  of  the  sexual  dements  (gametocytes),  either  male 
individuals  (miorogametocytes)  or  female  ones  (megagameto- 
cy tes) .  A  microgametocy  te  (fig.  3,  VL  6)  is  characterized  by  its 
dense  but  findy  reticular  or  alveolar  cytopiasm,  very  diffennt 
from  the  loose  structure  of  that  of  a  sduzont.  The  male  dements 
(microgametes)  are  formed  in  a  manner  essentially  oomparable 
to  that  in  which  -the  formation  of  meroaoites  takes  place.  Al- 
though the  details  of  the  nuclear  changes  and  divisions  vaiy 
somewhat,  the  end-result  is  similar,  a  number  of  little  nudear 
agglomerations  being  evenly  distributed  at  the  surface  (VII.  ^). 
Each  of  these  dongates  considerably,  becoming  comma-shaped 
and  projecting  from  the  gametocyte.  Nearly  all  tbb  body  of  the 
male  gan^ete  (VIII.  $)  consists  of  chromatin,  the  cytc^lasm  only 
forming  a  very  delicate  zone  or  envelope  around  the  nudeus. 
From  the  cytoplasm  two  long  fine  fiagella  grow  out,  one  of 
which  originates  at  the  anterior  end,  the  other,  apparently,  at 
the  hinder  end,  acting  as  a  rudder;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
also  is  devdoped  at  the  anterior  end  and  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  body.  By  means  of  their  fiagella  the  numerous  microgametes 
break  loose  from  the  body  of  the  microgametocyte  and  swim 
away  in  search  of  a  female  dement. 

A  megagametocyte  (VI.  $)  is  distinguished  by  its  rather 
different  shape,  bdng  more  like  a. bean  than  a  sphere  imtil  ripe 
for  maturation,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  stores  up  in  its  cytoplasm 
quantities  of  reserve  nutriment  in  the  form  of  rounded  refringent 
plastinoid  grains.  Each  female  gametocyte  gives  rise  to  only  a 
single  female  dement  (megagamete),  after  a  process  of  nudear 
purification.  The  karyosome  is  ei^Mslled  from  the  nudeus  into 
thecytoplasm,  where  it  breaks  up  at  once  into  fragments  (VU.  $). 
Meanwhile  the  gametocyte  is  becoming  spherical,  and  its  changes 
in  shape  aid  in  setting  it  free  from  the  shriveUed  host-cell.  The 
fragments  of  the  kaiyosome,  which  are,  as  it  were,  squeezed  out 
to  the  exterior,  exert  a  powerful  attraction  upoh  the  micro- 
gametesi  niany  of  which  swarm  round  the  now  mature  mega- 
gamete. The  female  nudeus  (pronudeus)  approaches  the  surface 
of  the  cdl  (VIII.  9),  and  at  this  spot  a  little  dear  cytoplasmic 
prominence  arises  (cone  of  reception).  On  coming  into  contact 
with  this  protuberance  (probably  attracted  to  it  by  the  female 
pronudeus),  a  microgamete  adheres.  Partly  by  its  own  move- 
ments and  partly  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  cone  of  attraction, 
the  male  penetrates  into  the  female  element  and  fertilization 
is  accomplished.  Only  one  microgamete  can  thus  pass  into  the 
megagamete,  for  immediately  its  entry  is  effected  a  ddicate 
membrane  is  secreted  around  the  copula  (zygote),  which  effectu- 
ally exdudes  other  less  fortunate  ones.  This  membrane  rapidly 
increases  in  thickness  and  becomes  the  oocyst  (IX.),  and  the 
copula  is  now  ready  to  begin  sporogony. 

Sporogony  goes  on  indifferently  dther  inside  the  host  or  after 
the  cyst  has  been  passed  out  whh  Uie  faeces  to  the  exterior. 
The  definitive  nudeiis  of  the  Z3rgote  (resulting  from  the  intimate 
fusion  of  the  male  and  female  pronudei,  by  means  of  a  socoeWhat 
elaborate  "  fertilization-spindle  "  [X.})  gives  rise  by  successive 
direct  divisions  to  four  nudd  (XII.),  around  which  the  protoplasm 
becomes  segregated;  these  segments  form  the  four  sporoblasts. 
Around  each  sporoblast  two  membranes  are  successively  secreted 
(exospore  and  endospore) ,  which  constitute  the  sporocyst  (XIII.) ; 
the  sporocyst  and  its  contents  forming  the  spore.  The  nucleus 
of  each  spore  next  divides,  again  directly,  and  this  is  followed 
by  the  division  of  the  cytoplasm.  As  a  final  result,  each  of  the 
four  spores  contains  two  germs  (sporozoites),  and  a  certain 
amount  of  residual  protoplasm  (fig. 3,  XIV.);  this  latter  encloses 
a  visdd,  vacuole-like  body^  'which  aids  in  the  subsequent  de- 
hiscence of  the  ^>orocyst.  On  being  eaten  by  a  fresh  host, 
the  wall  of  the  oocyst  is  dissolved  at  a  particlilar  region  by  the 

^  It  19  important  to  note  tliat  in  schizogony  there  is  never  any 
I  cyst  or  cyst-membrane  formed  around  the  parasite. 
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Fig.  I— section  THROUGH  RABBIT'S  LIVER. 
INFECTED  WITH  COCCIDIUM  CUNICULI. 
(AFTER  THOMA.) 


Fig.  2.—KL0SSIA  HELICINA,  FROM  KIDNEY 
OF  HELIX  HORTENSIS. 
a.  Portion  of  a  section  of  the  kidney  showing  aormal 
epithelial  cells  containing  concretions  (c),  and  enlarged 
epithelial  cells  containing  the  parasite  {k)  in  various 
stages;  b,  cyst  of  the  Klossia  containing  sporoblasts; 
c,  cyst,  with  ripe  spores,  each  enclosing  four  sporoioitea 
anda  patch  of  re^dua I  protoplasm.  (From  Wauelewsld, 
after  Balbiani.) 
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Fig.  4.— phases  OF   CARYOTROPHA    MESNILII. 
SIEDL.  (PAR.  POLYMNIA    NEBULOSA). 


Fig.  3— the  LIFE-CYCLE  OF  COCCIDIUM  SCHUBERCI. 
SCHAUD.  (PAR.  LITHOBIUS  FORFICATUS).  {FROMMIN- 
CHIN,  AFTER  5CHAUDINN.) 

I. -IV  represents  the  schizogony,  commencing  with  infection  of  an 
epithelial  cell  by  a  sporozoite  or  merozoite.  After  st^fe  IV  the  de- 
velopment may  start  again  at  stage  I.  as  indicated  by  the  arrows; 
or  it  may  go  on  to  the  formation  of  gamctocytes  (V).  V-VIII 
represents  the  sejtual  generation.  The  line  of  development,  hitherto 
single  (l-IV)  becomes  split  into  two  lines  — male  (VI  3,  VH  3, 
Vill  3).  and  female  (VI  t,  VII  S,  VIII  'i).  culminating  in  the  highly 
differentiated  micro-  and  meM-gametes.  By  conjugation  these  two 
lines  are  again  united.  IX,  X,  ^ow  the  formation  of  the  zygote  by 
fusion  of  tne  nuclei  of  the  gametes.  XI-XV,  sporogony.  H.C,  host- 
cell;  N,  its  nucleus;  ms.  merozoite;  sti,  schizont;  ky,  karyosome  (or 
fragments  of  same);  n.n,  daughter-nuclei  of  schizont;  ^.^r,  plastinoid 
grams;  00c,  oocyst;  n.zyg,  zygote- nucleus  (segmentation-nucleus) ; 
sp.m,  spore- membrane  (sporocyst);  rp,  residual  protoplasm  of  oocyst 
("  reliquat  kystal");  rp.sp,  residual  protoplasm  of  spore  ("  reliquat 
sporal   ') ;   sp.z.  sporozoite. 


(represented   granulated)   and 


greatly 


;  parasite  {represented  clear,  with  a  thick 
outline).  The  other  spermatogonia  are  normal,  b,  Intracellular 
schizont  divided  up  into  schizontocytes  (r:),  each  schizontocyte  giving 
rise  to  a  cluster  of  merozoites  arranged  as  a  "corps  en  barillet"; 
spg,  spermatogonia;  h.c,  host-cell;  N,  nucleus  of  host-cell  or  cells; 
n,  nucleus  of  parasite;  stc,  schizontoc>-tc ;  mz,  merozoites;  r.b,  residual 
bodies  of  the  schizontocytes.    (From  Mtnchin.  after  Siedlecki.} 
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Fig. S.— SCHIZOGONY  OF  ADELEA    OVATA,  A.  SCHN 
(PAR.  LITHOBIUS  FORFICATUS). 


karyosome  {ky).  b.  Commencement  of  schizogony;  the  nucleus 
.has  divided  up  to  form  a  number  of  daughter- nuclei  {d.n).  The 
karyosome  of  stage  a  has  broken  up  into  a  great  number  of  daughter- 
karyosomes,  each  of  which  forms  at  first  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
star-shaped  daughter- n ucle i ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  daughter- 
karyosomes  become  incons|>icuous.  c.  Completion  of  schizogony; 
the  e  schizont  has  broken  up  into  a  number  of  megamerozoites 
(i  mz)  implanted  on  a  small  quantity  of  re^dual  protoplasm  {r.p.). 
Each  !  merozoite  has  a  chromatic  nucleus  (n)  without  a  karyosome. 

d.  Full-grown  6  schizont  (microsckiuntt),  with  nucleus  (n),  karyo- 
some {kyi,  and  a  number  of  characteristic  pigment -granules  {p.gr). 

e.  Commencement  of  schizogony.  The  nucleus  is  dividing  up  into 
.a  number  of  daughter-nuclei  (d.n),  each  with  a  conspicuous  karyo- 
some {ky).  f,  Completion  of  schizogony.  The  numerous  micro- 
merozoitei  (S  mz)  have  each  a  nucleus  with  a  conspicuous  karyosome 
{ky)  at  one  pole,  and  the  protoplasm  contains  pigment-granules 
(p.gr)  near  the  nucleus,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  karyosome. 
<F'rom  Minchin,  after  Siedleeki.) 


a.  Young  microgametocyte  (i  game.)  attached  to  a  mega^meto- 
cyte  (i  game).  The  nucleus  of  the  microgametocyte  gives  rise  to  4 
daughter- nuclei  (c)  which  become  (d)  4  microgametes  (J  gam.),  e. 
One  of  the  microgametes  penetrates  the  megagamete,  which  forms  a 
fertilization-spindle  composed  of  male  and  female  chromatin  (f  and  9 
chr.).    The  otner  3  microgametes  and  the  residual  protoplasm  of  the 

icrogametocyte  i/.p.)  perish.  The  karyosome  of  the  megagamete  has 


Fig.   7.— SPORES  OF  VARIOUS  COCCIDIAN  GENERA. 

a,  Minchinia  ckilonis  (E.R.L.),  {par.  Cbilon);  b.  Diaspora  hyda- 
tidta,  Lf-ger  (par.  Polydesmus);  c,  Echinospora  labbei,  L^er  (par. 
Lithobius  mutabUis);  d,  Goussia  moUUae,  Labbc;  e,  Dipdosporu 
(Hyalokiossia).  lieberkuhni  (Labb(;).  (par.  Rana  escidenta):  /,  Crystal- 
iosfora  cryslalloides  (Thfil.),  (par.  Molella  tricirrata).  (From  Min- 
chm;    b  and  c  after  L^ger.  the  others  after  Labb^.) 


Fig.    8.— SPOROGONY  AND  SPORE-GER- 
MINATION IN  BARROUSSIA  ORNA  TA, 
A.  SCH.,  FROM  THE  GUT  OF  NEPA 
CI  N ERA. 
a,    Oocyst  with  sporoblasts;    6,  oocyst  with 
ripe  spores ;  c,  a  spore  highly  magnified,  showing 
the  single  sporozolte  bent  on  itself;  d.  the  spore 
has  split  along  its  outer  coat  or  cpispore,  but  the 
sporozoite  is  still  enclosed  In  the  endospore;   e, 
the   sporozoite,   freed   from   the   endospore.   is 
emerging;   /,  the  sporozoite  has  straightened  Itself  out  ar 
from  its  envelopes.     (From  Wasielewski,  after  A.  Schneider 
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digestive  jtiices/  whidb  are  tbus  etmbled  to  reach  the  spores 
and  cause  the  rupttire  of  the  sporocysts.  As  the  result  of  in- 
structive experiments,  Metzner  has  shown  that  it  is  the  pancreatic 
and  not  the  gastik  juice  by  which,  this  liberation  of  the  germs 
is  effected.  The  liberated  spprozoites  creep  out  and  proceed 
to  infect  the  epithelial  cells.  The  sporozoites  (XV.)  are  from 
15-20  fi  long  by  4-6  n  wide;  they  are  fairly  similar  to  merozoites 
in  form/ structure  and  behaviour,,  the  chief  point  of  distinction 
being  that  they  have  no  karyosome  in  the  nucleus  (cf^  above). 

Comparing  the  life-cyde  of  other  Coccidia  with  that  just 
described,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  modification  is  frequently 
met  with.  In  the  process  of  schizogony  two  orders  of  division 
sometimes  occur;  the  parent-schizont  first  divides  up  into  a 
varying  number  of  rounded  daughter-schizonts  (schizontocytes), 
each  of  which  gives  rise,  in  the  usual  manner^  to  a  cluster  of 
merozoites/  wUch  thus  constitute  a  second  order  of  ceUs. 
Siedlecki  (1902)  has  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  Caryotropka 
mesn^ii  (fig,  4),  and  Woodcock  (1904)  has  shown  that  it  is  most 
probably  really  the  same  process  which  Smith  and  Johnson 
(1902)  nustook  for  sporo^ny  when  originally  describing  their 
Cocddian  of  the  mouse,  Klassidh,  In  Caryotropka,  a  perfectly 
^milar  state  of  affairs  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  microgametes 
from  the  microgametocyte;  this  is  additionally  interesting  as 
showing  that  tUs  process  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  male 
schizogony. 

Coming  to  the  sexual  generation,  considerable  variation  is 
met  with  as  regards  the  period  in  the  life-history  when  sexual 
differentiation  first  makes  its  appearance.  Sexuality  may  become 
evident  at  the  very  beginning  of  schizogony,  as,  «.;.  in  Adelea 
ovaia  (Siedlecki,  ^899),  where  the  first-formed  schizonts  (those 
developed  from  the  sporOzoitesJ  are  differentiated  into  male  and 
female  (o^cro*  and  mega-schizonts)  (see  Plate  II.,  fig.  5).  Corre^ 
spondingly,  the  merozoites,  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  also 
different  (micro-'  and  mega-merozoites).  In  one  or  two  cases 
sexuality  appears  even  earlier  in  the  cycle,  and  has  thus  been 
carried  still  farther  back.  > 

The  Coccidia,  as  a  whole,  have  not  developed  the  phenomenon 
of  association*  of  the  sexual  individuals  prior  to  gamete-formation 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  Gregarines.  Their  method  of  en- 
deavouring to  secure  successful  sporulation,  and  thus  the  survival 
of  the  species,  has  been  rather  by  the  extreme  specialization 
of  the  sexual  process.  In  place  of  many  female  elements,  which 
the  {Mimitive  or  ancestral  forms  may  be  assumed  to  have  had/ 
there  is  always,  save  possibly  for  one  exception,^  only  a  single 
relatively  huge  mtgagainete  formed,  which  offers  a  comparatively 
easy  goal  for  one  of  the  many  microgametes.  Nevertheless 
in  the  effort  to  fender  fertilization  absolutely  certain,  a  few 
Coccidia  have  acqtiixed  (secondarily)  the  power  of  associating; 
a  state  of  things  whkh  enables  those  forms,  moreover,  to  effect 
an  economy  in  the  number  of  male  gametes,  Ahly  three  or  four 
being  developed.  Instances  are  seen  in  Adelea  mesnili  (Perez, 
1903),  A^  ovata  (fig.  6)1  aad  Klossia  hilicina  (Siedlecki,  1899). 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  two  last  cases,  unless 
this  association  of  the  microgametocyte  with  the  megagametocyte 
occults,  neither  can  the  former  produce  male  elements  (micro- 
gatnetes)  nor  can  the  female  individual  maturate  and  become 
ready  for  fertiHzatioa.  (Conoeming  this  question  of  association 
see  also  Gregasxnes.) 

In  sporogony,  great  variation  is  seen  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  spores  and  sporozoites  formed;  and,  as  in  Gregarines, 
these  characters  are  largely  used  for  purposes  of  classification, 
under  which  heading  they  are  better  considered.  Usually,  the 
spores  (fig.  7)  are  quite  simple  in  outline,  and  not  produced  into 

^The  merozoites  are .  frequently  armnged  like  the  staves  of  a 
barrel — whence  the  term  barUlel,  which  19  frequently  used.     . 

*  In  Cydosporn,  Schaudinn  (1902)  has  noted  certain  abhoVmal 
cases  of  the  persistence  and  fmther  multiplication  of  the  **  reduction- 
muclei  *'  of'  the  female  element  {i.e.  the  nuclear  portions  given  off 
during  oMLturation),  followed  by  multiple  fertilization.  This  occur- 
rence points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  originally 
many  female  gametes  (cf.  also  the  sjjoroblasts  of  Gregarines). 
;  '  The  remarkable  forms  parasitic  in  Cephalopods  (of  late  known 
MB- Eucoccidiwk),  U  still  ranked  with  the  Coccidia,  furnish  an  ex- 
iceptton  (fl^ebelpw). 


spines  or  processes;  exceptions  are  found,  however,  in  a  ffcw 
instances  (e,g.  Minchinia  chitonis).  In  one  case  {Coccidium 
mitfariutn),  the  oocyst  itself,  instead  of  being  spherical,  is 
curiouslv  shaped  like  a  mitre. 

The  life-history  as  a  whole  is  invariably  undeigone  in  a  singk 
host,  i.e,  there  is  no  alternation  of  true  hosts.^  Schaudinn,  in  his 
work  on  the  Coccidia  ojf  Lithobius  (1900),  showed  that  the  oocysts 
expelled  with  the  faeces  may  be  eaten  by  wood-lice  (Oniscus)^ 
but  when  this  happens  they  pa^  throu^^  the  intestine  of  the 
wood-louse  unaltered,  the  latter  not  being  an  intermediate  host 
but  merely  a  carrier. 

The  order  Coccidiidea  is  divided  into  four  families,  characterized 
by  the  number  of  sporocysts  (if  any)  found  in  the  oocyst. 

Fam.    AspoROCYSTiDAB,  L^ger.    No  sporozoites  are      ClauUh 
formed  in  the  oocyst,  the  qsorozoites  being  unenclosed      cmtkm. 
(gymnospores). 

Genus,  lAgerdla^  Mesnil.  This  genus  actually  conforms  to  Aim^ 
Schneider's  oru^nal  definition  of  Eimena,  which  was  founded  on 
what  were  real^  the  schizogonous  generations  of  other  forms,  then 
thought  to  be  distinct*  In  view  ot  the  great  confusion  attending 
the  use  of  this  name,  however^  Mesnil  (1900)  has  suggested  the  new 
one  here  adopted.  Two  species  known,  L,  nova  and  L.  testieuHt  botk 
from  different  species  of  Glameris,.9LMynskpod'i  the -former  inhabits 
the  Malpi^uan  tubules,  the  latter  the  testis. 

Fam.    Disporocyshdas,  L6ger.    The  oocyst  contains  a  ^re& 

Genus  i.  Cydospara,  A.  Schneider.  Spores  dizoic,  m.  with  two- 
sporozoites.  C.  ghmericolat  from  the  intestinal  epithelium  of 
dlomerist  and  C  caryolyHca,  from  the  intestimd  epithelium  of  the 
mole,  intranuclear. 

Genus  2.  Dipiospora,  Labb^  Spores  tetrazoic.  D*  lacoMei,  from- 
many  birds,  is  the  best-known  sj^edes;  and  others  have  been  de- 
scribed from  different  Sauroprada.  D.  Ueherk&hni  is  an  interesting 
form  occurring  in  the  kidneys  of  the  frog,  which  it  readies  by  way 
of  the  drcuiation. 

Genus  3.  Isospora,  Schn.  Spores  potyzoic.  Founded  for  /.  rarOy. 
parasitic  m  the  black  slug  (Limax  cinereo-ni^er).  Many  authors 
consider  that  Schneider  was  mistaken  in  attributing  many  sporo- 
zoites to  this  form,  and  would  unite  with  it  the  genus  Diplospora, 

Fam.  TkTRASPOROCYSTiDAB,  L^r.  The  oocyst  contains  4  spores*. 

Genus  i.  Cocddiwnj^  Leuckart.  The  spores  are  dizoic  and  the 
sporocysts  rounded  or  oval.  A  very  large  number  of  species  are 
known,  mosd^r  from' Vertebrate  hosts,  c.  cunicuH  {^C.  omforme) 
from  the  rabbit  ^intestine  and  diverticula),  but  also  occurring  some- 
times in  other  domestic  aninmb;  C  fakiformis^  from  the  mouse; 
C.  faurei  from  sheep;  and  C.  schubergi,  from  LiikoHua  (a  centipede), 
are  among  the  best-known  forms.  All  of  them  may  cause  disastrous 
epidemics  of  coccidiosis. 

Genus  2.,  ParacoceidiuMt  Laveran  and  MesniL  This  genus  is 
distinguished  from  Coccidium  by  the  fact  that  the  sporocysts  become 
dissolved  up  in  the  oocyst,  thus  leaving  the  8  sporozoites  unendosed, 
recalling  the  condition  in  LSgerelia.  P.  prevott,  unique  spedes,  from 
the  frog's  intestine. 

Genus  3.  CrystaUospora^  Labb6.  Spores  also  dizoic,  but  having 
the  form  of  a  double  pyramid.  C  crystaUcides  fnom  a  fish,  MokUa 
tricirrata. 

Genus  4.  Angeiocystis,  Brasil.  Apparently  6  sporozoites,  but 
the  only  species,  A.  oMdouiniaCy  has  only  been  briefly  described; 
from  a  Polychaete  (Audouinia), 

Fam.  PoLYSPOROCTSTiOAB,  Liger.  The  oocyst  contains  numerous 
spores. 

There  are  several  genera  with  monozoic  spores,  characterized  by 
variations  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  8pmx)cysts,  f  .g.  Barroussia, 
Schn.  (fig.  8),  Eckinospora,  L^ger,  and  Diaspora,  L^^;  most  of 
these  forms  are  from  Myriapods: 

Genus  Adelea,  Schn*  Dizoic  spGa:es;  sporocysts  round  or  oval, 
plain.  Several  spedes  are  included  in  this  well-known  genus,  among 
them  being  A.  ovaia,  A^  mesnili,  A.  dimidiaia;  most  of  them  are 
parasitic  in  Insects  or  Myriapods.  ', 

Genus  Minchinia,  Labb^  Dizoic  spares;  the  sporocjrsts  are 
produced  at  each  pole  into  a  long  filaments  M.  ckitonis,  uom  the 
liver  of  Chikm  (Mollusca). 

Genus  Klossia,  Schn.  The  spores  are  tetrazoic  (or  perhaps 
polyzoic).  K,  heUcina  irotn  the  kidney  of  various  land-snails  is  tne 
best-known  form.  Usually  said  to  have  5  to  6  spores,  but  Mesnil 
considers  that  the  norinaf  number  is  4,  as  is  the  case  in  another 
species,  K.  soror* 

Genus  Caryotropka,  Siedlecki.     Many  spherical  spores  (about  20) 
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^  Again  with  the  exception  oi  Eucoccidium. 

'  Purists  in  systematic  nomenclature  maintain  that  this  name 
should  be  relinquished  in  favour  of  Einfsria,  since  the  latter  was  the 
first  legitimate  generic  name  given  to  a  Cocddian.  But  one  reason 
against  the  use  of  Bimeria  has  been  staged  already  (it  should  be  used 
for  E.  {LSgerella)  nova,  if  anywhere);  and  in  addition,  the  word 
Coccidium  and  its  important  derivatives  are  now  so  universally 
established  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  ridiculous  to  displace 
them. 

VI.  20  a 
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each  with  12  sporozoites.  C.  tnesnilii^  unique  species,  from  the 
8permato|;onial  (testis)  cells  of  Polymnia  (a  Polychaete).  An  inter- 
esting point  in  the  schizogony  is  the  formation  of  schizontocytes 
(see  above). 

A  Coccidian  parasitic  in  the  kidneys  of  the  mouse  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Smith  and  Johnson  (1902)  and  named  by  them  Klossiilla, 
on  the  ground  that  it  possessed  many  spores,  each  with  about 
20  sporozoites.  Woodcock  has  shown,  however,^  that  the  authors 
were  in  all  probability  dealing  with  a  similar  modification  of  schizo- 
gony to  that  which  obtains  in  Caryotropha.  The  sporogony  of  this 
form  (and  hence  its  systematic  position)  remains  at  present,  there- 
fore, quite  unknown. 

There  are  several  doubtful  or  insufficiently  known  genera,  e.g, 
Bananelkit  Goussiat  Hyaloklossia,  Gonobia,  PfeiffereUa  and  Rhahdo- 
spora,  many  of  which  probably  represent  only  schizogonous  fenera- 
tions of  other  forms.  (For  in/ormation  oonoeming  tlusse  see  Labb^, 
1807.) 

Lastly  it  remains  to  mention  the  extremely  mteresting  forms 
parasitic  in  Cephalopods.  For  some  years  these  have  provided  a 
fruitful  source  of  discussion  to  systematists.  Here  it  may  be  stated 
simply  that  their  systematic  position  and  nomenclature  were 
thought  to  have  been  finally  settled  by  the  researches  of  Jaoquemet 
(1903)  and  Liihe  (1902)  in  the  following  terms. — 

Genus Eucoccidium*  Llihe (syn. Ugtrina Jacq.), Coccidiapossess^ 
ing  pol>2porous  oocysts  and  lacking  schizogony,  parasitic  in  Cephalo- 
pKMs.  Two  well-known  species :  £.  eberM  (Labb6} ,  ( ^  Benedenia  seu 
Klossta  e.  seu  octopiana),  parasitic  in  Sepia^  which  is  tri-  or  tetra-zoic ; 
and  B,  octejdamtm  (Schn.),  (syn.  Benedenia  seu  Klossta  o.)  from 
OctopuSj  which  is  {>olyzoiCf  having  10  to  12  sporozoites.  In  both 
forms  cysts  containing  megaspores  and  megasporozoites,  and  others 
containmg  microspores  and  roicrosi)oro2oites  are  found,  considered 
as  representing  sexual  differentiation  thrown  back  to  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  the  Ufe-cycle. 

Quite  recently  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon  our 
knowledge  of  tnese  parasites,  includung  a  new  one,  £.  jacquemeti, 
Moroff  (1906)  has  shown  that  not  one  but  many  meeagametes  are 
formed,  and  fertilized  by  the  microgametes.  For  this  reason  he 
regards  them  as  Gregarines  rather  than  Coccidia.  Further,  L^ger 
and  Duboecq  (I906)  have  found  that  the  characteristic  coelomic 
parasites  {Aggregaki)  of  Crustacea,  generally  r«;arded  as  |ymno- 
sporous  Gregarines  (itf.  Gregarines  in  which  the  sporozoites  are 
naked)  constitute  in  reality  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  schizoffonous 
generation  ai  these  Cepmilopodan  parasites,  which  have  thus  an 
alternation  of  true  hosts.  The  ripe  sporocysts  from  the  Cephalopod 
are  eaten  by  a  particular  crab  {e.g,  Portunus  or  Inackus,  according 
to  the  parasite),  the  sporozoites  are  liberated  and  traverse  the 


of  merozoites.  On  the  crab  being  devoured  by  the  right  species 
of  Cephalopod,  the  merozoites  doubtless  give  rise  to  the  sexual 
generation  again. 

As  the  name  AggregfUa  is  much  the  older,  and  as,  moreover,  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  to  retain  that  oi  RUcocddium,  these  parasites 
must  in  future  receive  the  former  generic  appellation.  With  regard 
to  the  various  specific  names,  however,  they  remain  quite  unsettled 
untQ  the  life-history  is  properly  worked  out  in  different  cases  (see 
also  Gregarines). 

It  seems  to  the  writer  a  much  more  open  question  than  Moroff 
and  L^ger  and  Duboscq  apparently  suppose,  whether  these  para- 
sites are  to  be  relegated  to  the  Gregarines.  For  undoubtedly  diey 
have  many  Coccidian  features,  ana  on  the  other  hand  they  differ 
in  many  ways  from  Gregarines.  The  chief  feature  of  agreement 
with  the  latter  order  is  the  possession  of  many  female  gametes. 
As  already  said,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  condition 
in  the  Coccidian  ancestor,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  one 
or  two  forms  existing  at  the  present  day  remain  primitive  in  that 
respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  character  of  the  parasitism 
(the  parasites  remaining  intracellular  up  to  and  including  gamete- 
formation)  ;  the  entire  &ck  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  associa- 
tion; the  schizogony,  which  is  only  a  very  rare  occurrence  in 
Gr^rines,  and  which,  in  the  present  case,  strongly  suggests  the 
process  in  Caryairopka  and  Klossiella;  and,  last  but  not  feast,  the 
varying  number  of  the  sporozoites  (3  in  one  form,  10-15  in  others), 
which  IS  very  different  from  the  almost  constant  number  (8)  in 
Gregarines,  are  all  characters  in  which  these  forms  agree  with 
Coccidia  and  not  with  Gregarines.  Having  resard  to  these  points,  the 
writer  is  inclined,  for  the  ijresent,  to  consider  Aggregata  as  an  off- 
shoot rather  from  the  Coccidian  than  from  the  Gregarine  branch  of 
the  Ectosporan  tree. 
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C.R.  Soc.  Biol,  ^  p.  1 139,  i9qS;  A.  Laveran  aod  F.  Mesoil,  "  Sar 
deux  Coccidies  mtestinales  de  (a  Rana  esadenta"  op,  cil,  &4>»  P-  ^S/t 
9  figs.,  1902;  A.  Laveran  and  F.  Mesnil,  *'  Sur  la  Cocciole  trouvee 
dans  1e  rein  de  la  Rana  escnlenta,  &c."  C.R.Ac.  Sci.  135,  p.  82,  10 
figs*,  1902;  A.  Laveran  and  F.  Mesnil,  **  Sur  quelques  rvotozoaires 
parasites  d'une  tortue,  &c."  t.  c*  p.  609,  14  tig[s.,  1902;  L.  L^er, 
Sur  une  nouvelle  Coccidie  k  microgametes  ciU^,  op.  ciL,  127, 
p.  418,  1898 ;  L.  L^ger,  "  Sur  la  morphologic  et  le  d^veloppement 
des  microgametes  des  Coccidies,"  Arcn.  tool.  exp.  (N.  et  R.)  (3),  6, 
1898;  L.  l^^ger,  "  Essai  sur  la  classification  cies  Coccidies,  ace." 
Ann.  Mus.  NcU.  Hist.,  Marseille  (2),  Bull.  i.  p/71,  4  pis.,  1898; 
L.  L^ger,  "  Sur  la  presence  d'une  Coccidie  coelomique  chez  Olocrates, 
&c.,"  Arch.  zool.  exp.  (N.  et  R.)  (3),  8,  p.  i.,  1900;  L.  L^ger,  "  Sur 
le  genre  Eimeria  et  la  classification  des  Coccidies,"  C.R.  Soc  Biot. 
52,  p.  57^,  1900;  L.  L^r  and  O.  Dubosoq,  '^  Recherches  sur  les 

des  oregarmes  gy ^ .  _^_, 

p.  1225,  1006;  L.  L6ger  and  O.  Duboscq,  "  L'Evolution  d'une 
Aggregata  de  la  seiche  chez  le  Poriumu  depmator*^  C.R.  See.  Bid. 
60,  p.  looi,  1906;  M.  Ltihe,  "  Ober  Geltung  und  Bedeutung  der 
Gattungsnamen  Eimeria  und  Coccidium,**  C.  B.  Bakter  (i)  31  Orig. 
p.  771,  1902;  C.  B.  Bakter,  "Die  Coccidien-Literatur  der  letzten 
vier  Jahre,"  Zool.  Centrlbl.  10,  45  pp.,  1903;  F.  Mesnil,  "Sur  la 
conservation  du  nom  ^dn^rique  Eimeria,  &c.,"  C.R.  Soc,  Biol.  52, 
p.  603,  1900;  F.  Mesnil,  "Les  Travaux  r^cents  sur  les  Coccidies," 
Bull,  Inst.  Pasteur^  i.  pp.  473,  505,  1903;  K^  Metzner,  "  Unter- 
suchungen  an  Coccidium  cumculi,"  Arch.  Prolistenk.  2,  p.  13,  pl.  ii. 
1903;  G.  Moussu  and  G.  Marotel,  "  La  Coccidiose  du  ihouton  et  son 
parasite,"  Arch.  ParasitoL'6,  p.  82,  10  figs.,  1902;  T.  Morc^,  "  Sur 
r Evolution  des  pr^tendues  Coccidies  des  C^phalopodeSt"  C.R,Ac. 
Sci.  142,  pu  652,  1906;  <^,  Perez,  "  Le  Cycle  6vQUitif  de  TAdelea 
mesnili,  &c.,"  Arch.  ProHstenk.  2,  p.  i,  pl.  i,  1903;  F,  Schaudinn, 
"  Untersuchungen  fiber  den  Generationswechsel  bei  Coccidien," 
Zool.  JahrbUcher  (Anat.)  13,  p.  197,  4  pis.,  1900 ;  F.  Schaodinn, 
"  Studien  uber  krankheitsierregeqide  Protozoen — L  Cychspora 
caryolyticot  &c."  Arb.  hois.  Gesundh.'^wUe,  18,  p.  37JS,  ^z.pfs.,  1902; 
M.  Siedlecki,  "  Reproduction  sexu6e  .  .  .  cnez  .  •  •  Coccidium 
ptoprium,'*  C.R.  Soc.  Biol.  50,  p.  664,  ficfs.,  1898;  M.  Siedlecki, 
"  £tude  cytologique  •.  .  .  de  la  Coccidie  de  la  seiche^,  ftc,"  Ann. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  12,  p.  799, 3  pis.,  1898;  M.  Siedlecki,  "  Etude  cytolo- 
gique .  .  .  de  Adelea  ovata,"  ofu  cit.  13,  p.  169,  3  pis.,  1899; 
M.  Siedlecki,  "  Cycle  ^volutif  ae  la  Caryotropha  mesnilU^  &c.," 
BvU.  Ac.  Cracovie,  p.  561,  5  figs.,  1902;  T.  Smith  and  H.  P. 
Johnson,  "  On  a  Coccidian  (Klossiella  muris,  gen.  et  spec  nov.)» 
&C.,"  J,  exp.  Mdd.  6,  p«  303,  3  pis.,  1902;  H.  M.  Woodcock,  "  Notes 
on  Sporozoa,  I.  On  Klossielia  murist  &c.,"  Q.J\  micr.  Sci.  48, 
P-  I53»  2  figs*  1904-  (H.  M.  Wo.) 

COCCULUS  IMDICUSt  the  commercial  name  for  the  dried 
fruits  of  Anamirta  C^ccu^  (natuial  order  Memspeimaceae), 
a  large  climbing  shrub,  native  to  India.  It  contiins  a  bitter 
poisonous  principle,  picrotoxin,  used  in  small  doses  to  control 
the  night  sweats  of  phthisis.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Levant 
nnt  and  Levant  shell,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  way  of  the  Levant. 

COCHABAMBA*  a  central  department  of  Bolivia,  occupying 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  great  Bolivian  plateau,  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  El  Beni,  E.  by  Santa  Cruz,  S.  by  Chuquisaca 
and  Potosi,  and  W.  by  Potosi,  Oruro  and  La  Fax.  Area,  23,328 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  328,163.  Its  average  elevation  is  between 
8000  and  10,000  ft.,  and  its  mean  temperature  ranges  from  50^ 
to  60''  F.,  making  it  one  of  the  best  climatic  regibns  in  South 
America.  The  rainfall  is  modemte  and  the  'seafl6ns  are  not 
strongly  marked,  the  difference  being  indicated  by  rainfall 
rather  than  by  temperature.  The  rainy  season  Is  from  November 
to  February.  Cochabamba  is  essentially  aft  agricultural  depart- 
ment, although  its  mineral  resources  are  good  and  include 
deposits  of  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Its  tempemte  climate 
favours  the  production  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  barley  and 
potatoes,  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Coca,  cacio,  tobacco  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  tropics  are  also  prodticed.  Its  fotest  products  include 
rubber  and  cinchona.  Lack  of  ttansportation  facilities,  however, 
have  been  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  any 
industry  beyond  local  needs  ex^ep^  those  of  cinchona  and  rubber. 
Sheep  and  cattle  thrive  in  this  region,  and  an.  experiment  with 
silkworms  gave  highly  successful  results.  The  population  is 
chiefly  of  the  Indian  and  mestizo  types,  education  is  in  a  back- 
ward state,  and  there  are  no  manufactures  other  than  those  of 
the  domestic  stage,  the  natives  making  many  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  daily  use  in  their  own  homes.     Rough  highways  aend 
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mule^paths  am -the  only  means  of  Gommumcatioiiy  but  a  pro-^ 
jected  lailway  from  Cocfaabamba  (city)  to  Oniro,  132  m.,  pxomises 
to  bring  this  isolated  region  into  touch  with,  the  commercial 
world.  The  department  is  diyided  into  nine  provinces,  but 
there  is  no  effective  local  government  outside  the  mimidpalities. 
Hie  capital  is  Cochabamba;  other  important  town^  are  Pnnata, 
Tamta,  Totora,  Mizque  and  Sac&ba. 

COCHABAMBA,  a  dty  of  Bolivia,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  aame  name  and  of  the  province  of  Cercado,  situated  on 
the  Rocha,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Guapay  river,  in  lat.  17*' 
2/  S.and  long.  65^  46'  W.  Pop^  (i^oo)  21,886,  mostly  Indians 
and  mesiisufs.  The  dty  stands  in  a  broad  valley  of  the  Bolivkh 
plateau,  S400  ft.  above  sea-level,  overshadowed  by  the  snow-clad 
heights  of  Tunari  and  Larati,  391  m.  nortb-north^west  of  Sucre 
and  132  m.  east-north*east  of  Oruro,  with  b<^  of  which  places  it 
is  connected  by  rough  mountain  roads.  A  subsidissed  stage-- 
coach line  runs  to  Oruro.  A  contract  for  a  railway  between  the 
two  dties  was  made  in  1906,  connecting  with  the  Antofagasta 
^nd  Arica  lines.  The  climate  is  mild  and  temperate,  and  the 
sorroundidgoountryfertUeandcultivated.  Cochabamba  is  often 
described  as  tht  most  ptogresdve  dty  of  Bolivia,  but  it  has  been 
held  back  by  its  i^lated  situation.  The  warehouses  of  the  dty 
are  well  supplied  with  fordgn  goods,  and  trade  is  active  in  spite 
of  high  fmces.  The  dty  is  provided  with  telegraphic  com* 
munlcation  via  Oruro,  and  enjoys  a  large  part  of  the  Amazon 
trade  through  some  small  river  ports  on  tr3)utaries  of  the 
Mamor6.  The  dty  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  many 
attractive  residences  surrounded  by  gardens.  It  is  an  episc<^al 
city  (since  1847),  containing  many  churches,  four  conventual 
establishments,  and  a  missionary  college  of  the  ^*  Propaganda 
Fide  "  for  the  conversion  of  Indmiis.  The  dty  has  a  university 
and  two  cc^llei^es,  but  they  are  |x)orly  eiquipped  and  receive  very 
little  support  from  the  government.  Cochabamba  was  Sounded 
la  the  i6th  century,  and  for  a  time  was  called  Ckopesa.  it  took 
an  active  part  in  the  ''  war  of  independence,"  the  women  dis* 
tingolshing  themsdves  in  an  attack  on  the  Spanish  camp  in  18115^ 
and  some  of  them  bemg  put  to  death  in  1818  by  the  Spanish 
forces.  In  1&74  the  dty  was  s^zed  and  partly  destroyed  by 
Miguel  Aguirte,  but  in  general  its  isolated  situation  has  been  a 
protection  against  the  disorders  which  have  convulsed  Bolivia 
aince  her  indepax^nce. 

COCHEM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhihe  pro^ 
vince  tm  the  Mosel,  and  30  m.  W.  of  Cobkn^  by  the  railway 
to  Trier,  which  above  the  town  enters  the  longest  tmmd 
(2^ m.)  in  Geiteany.  Pop.  5500.  It  is  romantically  situated  in 
the  deep  and  winding  valley  of  the  Mosel,  at  the.  loot  ^  a 
hill  surroimded  by  a  feudal' castle,  datiog  from  iO$i,  which 
has  .been  restored  in  its  formeii  st3de.  Thete  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  wmes. 

COdUBY,  LOUIS  ADOI«Pfl£  (181^1900),  French  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Paris;  After  studying  law  he  soon  entered  pcditics, 
and  was  on  the  staff  of  theministry  of  justice  alter  the  revolution 
of  Febtuary  [1848.  From  the  tanp  d'Hai  of  1851  to  May  £86^ 
he  devotiod.  himself  to  joumalisnL  Then,  elected  deputy  by 
the  department  of  the  Loiret^  he-  joined  the  group  of  the  Z/eft 
Centre^  and  waa  a  supporter  of  the  (revolution  of  the  4th  of 
September  1870.  His  talent  in  finance  won  him  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  chamber*  From  18791  till  1885  he  wa&  minister  of 
posts  and  telegraphs,  antd  in  January  iiS88  he  was  elected  to  the 
seni^te.    He  died- in  1900.        .-  ^ 

His  sORvi  (3ffU^f9iGiSM  CharIbs  PAtx,  bom  in  1855,  was  in  hb 
father's  departihent  fr&ni\r87g  till  £885,  deputy  from  1885,  five 
times  presMent:  of  the  Budget  Commission,  minister  of  finance 
(r89S-i898)  and  vice-president  of  the  chamber  (1898-1902),  and 
again  finaiioe  minister  m  the  Briand  Cabinet,  1909. 

COCHIN,  DENTS  MARIE  PIERRE  AUaUSTIN  (1S51-  ), 
French  politidan,  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  studied  law,  was 
elected  to  the  dsamber  of  deputies  in  1893,  andgmdually  became 
one  of  the  leadei^  and  principal  orators  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  .opposed  the  project  of  the  income-tax  in  1894,  the 
revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case  in  1899,  and  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  state  in  z  905.  .  He  is  known  as  an  author  by  his  works, 


V£voluli0n  de  lavie  (1895);  Xe  M4mde  exUHeur  (1895);  CofUn 
les  harhares  ( 1899) ;  EtUmtes  et  ruptures  (1905) . 
•  COCHIN*  a  feudatory. state  of  soudiem  India,  in  political 
subordination  to  Madras,  with  an  area  of  1561  sq.  m.  It  \& 
bouuded  on  the  N.  by  Brirish  Malabar,  on  the  £.  by  British 
Malabar,  Coimbatore  and  Travancore,  on  the  S.  by  Tkavancore; 
and  on  the  W.  by  British  Malabar  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  Isolated 
from  the  main  territory,  and  situated  to  the  north-^east  of  it, 
lies  the  major  portion  of  the  Chittore  taltiky  entirely  surrounded 
by  British  territory.  The  whole  state  may  be  divided  into  three 
well-defined  regions  or  zones:  (i)  the  eastern  zone,  consisting 
of  broken  forested  portions  of  the  Western  Ghats,  which, 
gradually  decreasing  in  height,  merge  into  (2)  the  centra!  bdt, 
comprising  the  uplands  and  plams  that  dip  towards  the  lagoons 
or  ''  backwaters  "  along  the  coast  (see  CocfiiN,  town)^  beyond 
which  lies  (3)  the  western  zone,  forming  the  littoral  strip.  The 
low  bdt  which  borders  on  the  seas  and  the  backwaters  is  by 
nature  flat  and  swampy,  but  has  in  the  course  of  ages  become 
enriched  by  the  work  of  man.  On  leaving  the  seaboard,  an 
undulating  country  is  found,  diversified  with  grassy  fiats,  naked 
hilk  and  wooded  terraces,  interseicted  by  numerous  torrents  and 
rapids,  and  profusely  dotted  with  homesteads,  orchards  and 
cultivated  fields,  up  to  the  very  loot  of  the  Ghats.  Here  the 
landscape,  now  on  a  grander  scale,  embraces  great  forests  which 
form  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
state  the  forests  and  lagoons  cover  nearly  605  and  16  sq.  m. 
re«pectivdy. 

In  1901  the  population  was  812,035,  showing  an  increase  of* 
12  %  in  the  decade.  More  than  one-fifth  are  Christians,  mostly 
Syrians  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  revenue  ia  estimated  at 
£153,000,  subject  to  a  tribute  of  £13,000.  During  recent  years 
the  finandal  condition  of  the  state  has  been  fiourishiiig*  The 
principal  products  are  rice,  cocoanuts,  timber,  cardamoms^ 
pei^per ^and  a  tittle  coffee«  Salt  19  manufactured  al<mg  the  coast. 
The  capitnl  is  Emakulam,  but  the  raja  resides  at  Tripunthora. 
The'princq)al  commercial  centre  is  Mattancheri,  adjoining  the 
British  town  of  Cochin.  The  'chief  means  of  cbmmu!nication  i& 
by  boat  along  the  backwatem;  but  in '  1902  a  m0tre-*gange  line 
was  constructed  by  the  Madras  raiSway.at  the  expense  of  the 
state  to  connect  Emakillam  with  Shoramir. 

History. — ^What  is  now  the  native  state  of  Codrin;  formed, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  a.d.,  part  ol  the  andent 
Chera  or  Kerala  kmgdom  (see  K£sa£ a)  i  its  p<M:t  of  Kodungalur 
(Kranganur,  the  andent  Muziris),  at  the  !mouth  of  the  Periyar, 
was  from  early  times  one  of  the  chief  centres  fot  the  trade  between 
EtiTope  and  India;  and  It  was  at  Malankara,  near  Kodungalur, 
that  the  apostle  Thomas  is  traditionally  said  to  have  landed. 
The  history  of  Cochin  is,  however,  like  tiiat  of  the'Keraia  king- 
dom generally,  exceedingly  obscure  prcTk>us  to  the  arrival  of  the 
P<Mrtuguese.  The  rajas  of  Cochin,  who  are  of  pure  Kshatriya 
blood,  claim  descent  from  the  Chem  king  Cberaman  Peromal, 
the  last*  of  his  race  to  rule  the  vast  tract  from  Gdkam  in  North 
Kanara  to  Cape  Comorin:  ..Aboutthe middleiof  the 9th  century 
this  king,  4o(:ording  to  tradition,  resided  his  kingdom,  embraced 
Idam,  and  went  ^n  pilgriinage  to  Arabia,  where  be  didd:  To- 
wards the  €sid  of  the  century  thei  Chera  kingdom  was  overrun 
and  dismembered  by  the  Cholas.  It  wasiii  1498  that  Vasco  da 
Gama  reached  the  Malabar  coast;  and  tk  1502  the  Portuguese 
were  allowed  to  settle  in  the  town  of  Codun,  where  they  built  a 
fort  and  began  to  organize  trade  with  the  fiunfoundihg  country. 
By  thfe  end  of  the  century  their  influence  had  be6ome  firmly 
established,  largely  owing  to  the  effective  aid  they  had  given 
to  the  rajas  of  Cochin  m  their  wars  with  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut. 
The  Syrian  Christians^  forming  at  that  time  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  now  felt  the  wdght  of  Portuguese  ascendancy; 
in  1599  Menezes,  the  archbishop  of  Goa;  held  a  synod  at  Uday^ 
amperur  (Diamper),  a  village  12  m.  south-east  of  Cochin,  at 
which  thdr  tenets  were  pronounced  heretiod  and  their  service- 
books  purged  of  all  Nestorian  phrases.  In  1663,  however, 
Portuguese  domination  came  to  an  end  with  the  capture  of 
Cochin  by  the  Dutch,  whose  ascendancy  continued  for  about 
a  hundred  years.    In  ryyd  Hyder  Ali  of  Mysore  invaded  the 
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ft^e  and  iovoed.tbe  raja  to  adcndwiedge  his  suzerainty  and  pay 
tribute.  In  1791  Tippoo,  son  of  Hyder  AH,  ceded  the  sovereignty 
po  thp  British,  whp  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  rajaliy  which 
j[^e  l)ecame  their  vassal  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  a  lakh  of 
flupeea.  Qvl  the  17th.  of  Oct^er  1809,  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  of  the.  hereditary  chief  minister  Pahyadi  Achan^  in 
IlSoS,  to  r^se  an  insurrection  a^;|ainst  the  British  without  his 
ipastar's.kiiQwledge,  a  fresh  ,trea/ty  was  made,  by  which  the 
raja  undertook  to  hold  .no  correspondence  with  any  foreign 
state  and  to. admit  no  foreigners  to  his  service  without  the  sanc^ 
tion  of  the  British  government,  which,  while  imdertaking  to 
defend  the  raja's  territories  against  all  enemies,  reserved  the 
right  to  dismantle  or  to  garrison  any  of  his  fortresses.  In  181 8 
the  trijbutb,  raised  to  2}  lakhs  in  1808^  was  piermanently  fixed 
at  2  lakhs«  Since  then,  under  the  rule  of  the  rajas,  the  state  has 
greatly,  advanced  in  prosperity,  especially  under  that  of  H.H. 
Sit  Sri  Bamai  Varma  (b.  .1852),  who  succeeded  in  1895,  wad 
made  a  K»€.S.I.  in  1897,  and  G.C.SJ.  In  1903. 

COCHINti  a  town  of  British  India,  iii  the  district  of'  Malabar^ 
Madras.  Pop,  (1901)  19^274.  The  town  lies  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  strip  of  land  about  12  m.  in  length,  but  in  few 
places  more,  than  a  mile  in  bi^eadth,  which  is  nearly  insulated 
by  inlets  of  the  sea  and  estuaries  of  streams  flowing  from  the 
Western  Ghats.  These  form  the  Cochin  backwaters,  which 
consist  of  shallow  lagoons  lying  behind  the  beach-line  and  below 
its  level*  In  the  monsoon  the  Cochin  backwaters  are  broad 
navigable  channels  and  lakes;  in  the  hot  weather  they  contract 
into  shallows  in  many  places  not  2  ft.  deep.  The  town  of  Cochin 
i&  about  a  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  flrst 
European  possessors  were  the  Portuguese.  Vasco  da  Gama 
founded  a  factory  in  1502,  and  Albuquerque  built  a  fort^  the  first 
European  fortin  India>  in  1503.  The  British  made  a  settlement 
in  1634,  but  retired  when  the  Dutch  captured  the  town  in  16634 
Under  the  Du^tch  the  town  prospered,  and  about  1778  an  English 
traveller  described  it  as  a  place  of  great  trade,  "  a  harfooiir  filled 
with  ships^  streets  crowded  with  merchants,  and  warehouses 
stored  with  goods  from  every  part  of  Asia  and  Europ>e,  marked 
the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.'' 
In  1795  Cochin  was  captured  from  the  Dutch  by  the  British,  and 
in  1806  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings  were  blown  up  by 
order  of  the  authorities.  The  explosion  destroyed  much  private 
property,  and  for  a  long  time  seriously  afiEected  the  prosperity 
of  the  town.  Conaiderable  sea-borne  trade  is  still  carried  on.  A 
lighthouse  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort.  The  chief  exports 
are  cocoanut  products,  for  the  prepzuTition  of  which  there  are 
factories,  aiid  tea;  and  the  chief  import  is  rice.  Cochin  is  the 
only  port  sotith  of  Bombay  in  which  large  ships  can  be  built. 

COCIIIN*GHIMA»^  a  French  colony  in  the  extreme  south  of 
French  Indo-China.  The  term  formerly  included  the  whole 
Annamese  empire — Tongking,  Annam,  and  Lower  Cochin-China, 
but  it  now  comprises  only  the  French  colony,  which  corresponds 
to  Lower  Cochin^China,  and  consists  of  the  six  southern  provinces 
of  the  Annamese  empire  annexed,  by  France  in  1862  and  18671. 
Cochtn-China  is  bounded  W.  by  t^  Gulf  of  Siam,  N.W.  and  N. 
by  Cambodia,  E.  by  Anndm,  and  S.E.  by  the  China  Sea.  Except 
along  part  of  the  north-west  frontier,  where  the  canal  of  Vinh* 
Th4  divides  it  frpm  Cambodia,  its  land-limits  are  conventional. 
Its  area  is  about  22,000  sq.  m. 

.  In  Z901  the  population  numbered  2,968,529,  of  whom  4932 
were  French  (exclusive  of  French  troops,  who  numbered  2537), 
2,558,302  Annamese,  231,902  Cambodians,  92,075  Chinese, 
42,940  satages  (Min  Huong),  the  rest  being  Asiatics  of  other 
nationalities,  together  with  a  few  Europeans  other  than  French. 

Geography. — Cochin-Chiha  consists  chiefly  of  an  immense 
plain,  fiat  and  monotonous,  traversed  by  the  Mekong  and  extend- 
ing from  Ha-Tien  in  the  west  to  Baria  in  the  east,  and  from 
Bien-Hoa  in  thenorth-^east  to  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Ca-Mau  in  the  south-west^  The  last  spurs  of  the  mountains 
of  Annam,  which  come  to  amend  at  Cape  St  Jacques,  extend  over 
parts  of  ithe  provinces  of  Tay-Ninh,  Bien-Hoa  and  Baria  in  the 
north-east  and  east  of  the  colony,  but  ngwhere  exceed  2900  ft. 
1  See  aLBO  Indo-CRina,  French;  and  Annam.. 


in  height;!  low  hills  are  found  ia  the  north-western  province 
of  ChaiirDoc.  Cochin*China  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of'  its  waterways.  The  Mekong  divides  at  Pnem-Benh  in  Cam- 
bodia into  two  armsj  the  Fleuve  sup^rieur  and  the  Fleuve 
inf 6xieur,  which,  pursuing  a  coarse  rou^y  parallel  from  northr 
west  td  south-east,  empty  into  the  China  Sea  by  means  of  the 
numerous  channels  of  its  extensive  delta.  From  June  to  October 
the  inundations  of  the.  Mekong  cover  most-  of  *  the  country, 
portions  of  which,  notably  the  Plaine  des  Jones  in  the  north 
and  a  large  tract  of  the  peninsula  of  Ca-Mau,  are  little  else  than 
majshds.  Besides  a  great  number  of  small  coastal  streams 
there  axe  four  oUier  rivers  of  aeoondary  importance,  all  of  which 
water  the  €ast  of  the'  cdlony,  vi^.  the  Don-Nai,  which  rising 
in  the  Annamese. mountains  flows  west,  then  abruptly  south, 
reaching  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Cape  St  Jaoques;  the  Saigon 
river,  which  flowing  from  north-west  to  south-east  passes  Saigon, 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  12  m.  below  .which  it  unites  with  the 
Don-Nai;  and  the  two  Vaicos,  which  join  the  Doii-Nai  close  to  its 
mouth.  These  rivers  flow  into  the.  sea  through  numerous  winding 
channels,  forming  a  delta  united  by  canala  to  that  of  the  Mekong* 
The  waterways  of  Cochin-China,  communicate-  by  means,  of 
natural  or  artificial  channels  (artoyos),  facilitating  transport  and 
aiding  in  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  inundation  to  which 
the  country  owes  its  fertility.  Canals  from  Chau-Poc  to  Ha-Tien 
and  from  Ix)ng  Xuyen  to  Rach^Gia  join  the  Mekong  with  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  East  of  Cape  St  Jacques  the  mounta^is  of  Annam 
come)  down  close  to  the  sea;  west  of  that  point,  as  far  as  the 
southern  headland  of  Ca-Mau,  thecoast4ine  of  Cochin-Cbina  runs 
north-east  to  south-west  for  about  160  m«  in  a  straight  line 
broken  only  by  the  mouths  of  the  Don-Nai  and  Mekong.  From 
Cape  Ca-Mau  to  Rach-Gia  it  runs  north  for  a  distance  of  120  m., 
then  north-west  as  far  as  Ha^Tien^  where  the  boundary  line 
between  it  and  Cambodia  meets  the  sea. 

Cliftiate  and  Fauna* — The  ds^nate  of  the  country  is  wano^ 
humid,  and  very  trying  to  Europeans.  The  wet  season,  during 
which  heavy  rain  falls  almost  daily,  lasts  from  April  to  October, 
coinciding  with  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  hottest  period 
lasts  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  ther^ 
mometer  during,  that  rime  often  reaching  94^  F.,  and  neV^ 
descending  below  86°.  The  forest  regions  of  Cochin-China 
harbour  the  tiger,  panther,  leopard,  tigex-catf  ichneumon,  wild 
boar,  deer,  buffalo,  rhinoceros  and  elephant,  as  wdl  as  many 
varieties  of  monkeys  and  rats.  Of  birds.some  species  of  parrakeet, 
the  ''  mandarin  "  blackbird,  and  the  woodcodL  are  not  found 
in  the  rest  of  Indo-China.  Duck,  teal,  cranes  and  other  aquatic 
birds  abound  in  the  delta.  Venomous  reptiles  are  numerous, 
and  the  Mekong  contains  crocodiles. 

AgriettUure  and  Industries ^^^The  cultivation  of  the  rice-fields, 
which  cover  large  extents  of  the  plains  of  Cochin-China,  is  by  far 
the  chief  industry  of  the  colony.  Pepper  is  grown  in  considerable 
quanrities  in  the  districts  of  Ha-Tien  and  Bien-Hoa,  and  sugar- 
canes,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco  and  jnte  are  also  produced.  The 
buffalo,  used  both  for  transport  and  in  the  rice^flelds,  and  swine^ 
the  flesh  of  which  forms  an  important  dement  in  the  native 
diet,  are  the  principal  domestic  bnimals.  Oxen  and  cows  are  of 
secondary  importance  and  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  sheep; 
horses  of  a  small  breed  are  used  to  some  extent.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  those  for  the  decortication  of  lioe 
at  Sai£^  and  Cholon;  they  are  ini  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  by 
whom  most  of  the  trade  in  the.  colony  is  conducted.  Sugar* 
makiiig,  the  distillation  of  rice^-spirit,  silk-weaving,  fishing  and 
the  preparation  of  a  fish-sauce  (nuoc-mam)  made  from  decayed 
fish,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  itom  sea-water  and  of  lime 
are  carried  on  in  many  localities. 

Commerce, — Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  dried  or  salted 
fish,  pepper  and  cotton  ranking  next  in  order  of  value.  Imports 
include  woven  goods,  metals,  iix)nware,  machinery,  tea,  wines 
and  spirits,  mineral  oils,  opium,  paper,  and  arms  and  powder^ 
The  ports  of  Saigon  and  Mytho  are  accessible  to  the  largest 
vessels,  and  are  connected  by  a  railway  (see  Indo- China, 
Fkench).  The  roadsteads  of  Rach-Gia,  Ca-Mau,  and  Ha-Tien 
can  accommodate  only  vessels  of  low  tonnage*.   £n  1905  exports 
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rea(;he4  a  value  of  £3fii^iOo^  And  iim^orts  a  valite  of  fyi-^^^ypoo 
.(not  including  treasure  and  ti;ansit  trade), 

.  Gi^ernmentat^  Administration,— -Cochin-CbhUis^ 
by  a  lieutenant-governor  under  the  authority  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Indo-China.  He  is  assi&ted  by  the  cofi^seil  colonial 
numbering  sixteen  members^  six  of  whom  are  French  citizens 
elected  by  the  French,  six  natives  elected^  |i)y,the  natives,  the 
.other  four  being  member^  of  the  chamber  of^  commerce  of 
Saigon  and  the  eonseil  friv6,.  'Th^  conseU  xolpnial,  besides  its 
advisory  functions,  discusse^  and  votes  the  bddget,  determines 
•the  nature  of  the  t^xes,  has  supreme  control  oyer  th^  tariffs, 
and  extensive  powers  in  the  administration  of  colonial  domaing. 
The  conseil  pHvi  is  a  deliberative  body  under  the  presidency 
of  the  lieutenant-governor,  composed  of  colonial,  officials  together 
with  two  native  members.  The  colony  is.  divided  into  four 
circumscriptions  (Saigon^  My-Tho,  Vinh-Long,  Bassac)^  at  the 
head  of  each  of  which  is  an  inspector  of  native  afiEairs.  These 
are  subdivided  into  twenty  provinces,  each  ^  administered  by  an 
administrator  of  native  affairs  by  vjiose  side  is  the  provincial 
council  consisting  of  natives  and  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
ways  and  means  and  questions  of  public  works.  The  provinces 
are  divided  into  cantons  and  subdivided  into  communes..  The 
.commime  forms  the  basis  of  the  native  social  s^te;ca.,  ,Its 
'.assembly  of  notables  or  municipal  council  forms  a  soft  of  oligarchy, 
the  members  of  which  themselves  elect  individuals  from  ainong 
the  more  prominent  inhabitants  to  fill  vacancies.  The.  notables 
elect  the  provincial  councillors  in  the  proportion,  usi^dly,  of  one 
to' every  canton,  and  their  delegates  elect  the  chief  of  the  canton, 
who  voices  the  wishes  of  the  natives  to  the  government.  Local 
administration,  e.g,  supervision  of  markets,policing,Iand-transf er, 
&c.,  are  carried  on  by  a  mayor  and  two  assistants,  to  whom  the 
municipal  council  delegates  its  powers.  The  same  body  draws 
up  the  list  of  males  liable  to  the  poU-tax  and  of  the  lands  liable 
to  land-tax,  these  being  the  chief  sources  of  revenue.  There 
are  French  tribunals  of  first  instance  in  nine  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  colony,  and  in  four  of  these  ther^  are  criminal  courts. 
These  adnunister  justice  in  accordance  both  with  French  law 
and,  in  the  case  of  natives,  with  Annamese  law,  which  has  been 
codified  for  the  purposje.  Saigon  has  two  chambers  of  the  court 
of  appeal  of  French  Indo-China  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce. 
Primary  instruction  is  given  in  some  six  hundred  schoolis.  Cochin- 
China  is  represented  in  the  French  chamber  by  a  deputy.  The 
capital  is  Saigon  (q^v,)  j  of  the  other  towns,  Cholon^j.p.),. My-Tho, 
Vinh-Long  and  Chau-Doc  are  of  importance. 

In  1904  the  budget  receipts  amounted  to  X495i24i  .(^  coni- 
.pared  with  £474,545  ^  1^99) •  To  this  s\un  the  land  and  ppll-tax 
and  other  direct  taxes  contributed  £374,630.  The  main  heads 
of  expenditure,  of  which  the  totai  w^s^67,328,  were  as  fallows ;— 

.    Government  .       ^  i  .,.-.,•  i^JvfJi 

Administration  .  .  .       .       , .    63,725 

Public  Works  .      40454 

'  Tfanfeport    I-      :  .  .  '.       .'      ."      '.'38,173 

.:    Public. Ifidtruction     .  .    /  «  .  .      36,009'      < 

Topography  and  SMTveying'  .  .     ;.       .       .     ^^$036 

History. — The  Khmer  kingdoni  (see  Cambodia),  at  its  zenith 
from  the  ptbto  the  12th  centuries,  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
modern  colony  of  Cochin-China,  the  coastal  portion  and  perhaps 
the  eastern  region  being  under  the  dominion  of  the  empire  of 
Champa,  which  broke  up  during  the  15th  century.  This  eastern 
region  was  occupied  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Annamesfe,  who 
in  the  1 8 th  century  absorbed  the  western  provinces.  Fr6m  this 
period  the  history  of  Cochin-China  follows  that  of  Annam  {q.v.) 
tin  1867,  when  it  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  French  and 
became  a  French  colony.  In  1887  it  was  united  with  Cambodia, 
Annam  and  Tongking  to  form  the  Indo-Chinese  Upl6n  (see 
Indo-ChinA,  FJiench).  .1 

COClHINEAL,  a  natural  dye-stuff  used  for  the  production  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  orange  and  other  tints,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  lake  and  carmine.  It  consists  of  the  females  of  Coccus  cacti, 
an  insect  of  the  family  Coccidae  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  which 
feeds  upon  various  species  of  the  Cactaceae,  more  especially  the 
nopal  plant,  Opuntia  coccinelHfera,  a  native  of  Mexico  arid  Peru. 


Jhe  dye  wafi,  introduced  ^to  Eujrope  ff om  Mex^oo^.  ^^p.  *^  i^ 
been  in  use  long  before  tl;e  entrance  of  the  Spajnw(ls.iix  tlie  yeftf 
1518,  and  where  it  formed  one  of  the  staple  tributes  to  the  crown 
for  certain  districts.  In  1^23  Cortes  received  inst^ctions  from 
the  Spanish  court  to  procure  it  in  as  large  qjiantities  ?t^.  possible. 
It  appears  not  to  have  been  known  in  Italjr  so  Jate  is, the  ye^ 
1 548,  thoiigh  the  art  of  dyeing  then  flo^isbed  thete-  Cof;n.eIiup 
van  Drebbel,  at  AUgnaar,  first  .employed  cochineal  for  the 
production  of  scarlet  in  1650.  Until  about  1725  the  bejlief  was 
very  prevalent  that  cochineal  was  the  seecl  of  ^  plant,  but  I}x 
lyiar tin, Lister  in  167a  conjectured  it  to  be  a  kind  of  kQnnes,.and 
in  1703  Antony  van  Leeuwenhoek.ascertained  its  true  nature  by 
aid  of  the  microscope.  Since  its  introduction  cochineal  has  sup- 
planted kermes  (Coccus  tticis)  ovist  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

The  male  of  the  cochined  insect  is  half  the  size  of  the  female, 
and,'  unlike  it,  is  devoid  of  nutritive  apparatus;  it  has  long 
white  wings,  and  a  body  of  a  deep  red  colour,  terminated  by  two 
diverging  setae.  The  female  is  apterous,  and  has  a!  dark-brown 
plahd-corivex  body;  it  is  foiuid  in  the  proportion  of  156  to  200 
to  one  of  the  male  insect.  The  dead  body  of  the  mother  insect 
serves  as  a  protection  for  the  eggs  until  they  are  hatched.  Cochi- 
neal is  now  furnished'  not  only  by  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  also  by 
'Algiers  and  southern  Spain.  It  is  collected  thrice  in  the  seven 
months  of  the  season.'  The  insects  are  carefully  brushed  from 
the  branches  of  the  cactus  into  bags,  and  are  then  killed  by 
immersion  in  hot  water,  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  steam,  or  the 
heat  of  an  oven — much  of  the  variety  of  apt)earance  in  th0 
commercial  article  being  caused  by  the  mode  of  treatment. 
The  dried  insect  has  the  form  of  irregular,  fluted  and  concave 
grains,  of  which  about  70,000  go  to  a  pound.  Cochineal  has  a 
musty  and  bitterish  taste.  There  are  two  prinicipal  varieties^ 
sUver  cochineal  J  which  has  a  greyish-red  colour,  and  the  furrows 
of  the  body  covered  with  a  white  bloom  or  fine  down;  and  black 
cochineal,  which  is  of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  j^!nd  destitute  of 
bloom.  Granilla  is  an  inferior  Und,  gathered  from  uncultivated 
plants.  The  best  crop  is  the  first  of  the  season,  which  consists 
of  the  tmimpregnated  females;  the  later  crops  contain  an 
admixture  of  young  insects  and  skins,  which "  contain  propor- 
tionally little  colouring  matter. 

The  black  variety  of  cochineal  is  sometimes  sold  for  silver 
cochineal  by  shaking  it  with  powdered  tile  or  heavy-spar;  but 
these  adulterations  can  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  a  lens. 
The  duty  in  the  JJnited  Kingdoiin  on  inported  cochineal. was 
repealed  in  1845. 

Cochineal  ow^  its  tinctorial  power  to  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
stance termed  cochinealin  or  carminic  acid,  CnHwOio,  which 
may  be  prepared  from  the  aqueous  decoction  of  cochineial'. 
Cochineal  also  contidns  a  fat  and  wax;  cochineal  Wax  or  coccerin, 
CaoH6o(CiiH«iOj)j,  may  be  extracted 'by  benzene,  the  fat  Is  k 
^yceryl  myristate  CjH6(Ci4H2702)a, 

C0CHLAEU5,  JOHANN' (1479-1552),  German  humanist. ^nd 
tobtroversiaKst,  whose  family  name  was  Dobriedkl,  Wks  bom  6i 
poor  parents  in  1479  at  Wendelstein  (near  Nuremberg),  whence 
his  friends  gave  him  the  pxmning  surname  Cochlaeus  (spiral)', 
for  which  he  occasionally  siibstituted  Wendelstinxis.  Having 
received  some  education  at  Nurernberig  froto  the  humanist 
Heinrich  -Grieninger,  he  entered  (i  504)  the  university  of  Cologne. 
In  1507  he  gradiiated,  and  published  under  the  name  of  Wendel- 
stein his  first  piece,  In  musicam  exhortatoriuvf^.  He  left  Cologne 
(May  tsio)  to  become  schoolmaster  at  Nurenibefg,  where  he 
brought  out  several  school  manuals.  In  1 5 1 5  he  was  at  Bologna, 
hearing  (with  disgust)  Eck's  famous  disputation  against  usury, 
and  associating  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten  and  humanists.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Ferrara  (1517),  and  spent  some  timfe 
in  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained  priest;  In  i  s  2b  he  became  dean 
of  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Frankfort,  where  he  first  entered  the 
lists  as  a  controversialist  against  the  party  Of  Luther,  developing 
that  bitter  hatred  to  the  Reformation  which  animated  his  forceful 
but  shallow  ascription  of  the  movement  to  the  mi^anest  motive$, 
due  to  a  quarrel  between  the  Dominicans  and  Augustinians. 
Luther  would  not  meet  him  in  discussion  at  MaiHz  in  1521. 
He  was  present  at  the  diets  of  Worms,  Regensburg,  Spares!  and 
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Augsburg.  The  peasants'  war  drove  him  from  Frankfort;  he 
obtained  (1526)  a  canonry  at  Mainz;  in  1529  he  became  secretary 
to  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  at  Dresden  and  Meissen.  The  death 
of  his  patron  (1539)  compelled  him  to  take  flight.  He  became 
canon  (September  1539)  at  Breslau,  where  he  died  on  the  loth 
of  January  1 552.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  largely  of  overgrown 
pamphlets,  harsh  and  furious.  His  more  serious  efforts  retain 
no  permanent  value.  With  hiunanist  convictions,  he  had  little 
of  the  humanist  spirit.  We  owe  to  him  one  of  the  few  contem- 
porary notices  of  the  yoime  Servetus. 

See  C.  Otto,  Johannes  Cochlaeus,  der  Humanist  (1S74);  Haas,  in 
I.  Goschler's  DicL  encydop6d.  de  la  thSoL  cath.  (1858);  Brecher,  in 
AUgemdne  deutsche  BiograpUe  (1876);  T.  Kolde,  in  A.  Hauck's 
Realencyklopddie  filr  prot,  TheoL  u,  Kirche  (1898).  (A.  Go.*) 

COCK»  EDWARD  (1805-1892),  British  surgeon,  was  born 
in  1 805.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  through  him 
became  at  an  early  age  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Borough 
hospital  in  London,  where  he  worked  in  the  dissecting  room  for 
thirteen  years.  Afterwards  he  became  in  1838  assistant  surgeon 
at  Guy's,  where  from  1849  to  187 1  he  wassurgeon,  and  from  1871 
to  1892  consulting  surgeon.  He  rose  to  be  president  of  the 
G)llege  of  Surgeons  in  1869.  He  was  an  excellent  anatomist,  a 
bold  operator,  and  a  clear  and  incisive  writer,  and  though  in 
lecturing  he  was  afflicted  with  a  stutter,  he  frequently  utilized 
it  with  humorous  effect  and  emphasis.  From  1843  to  1849  he 
was  editor  of  Guy^s  Hospital  Reports,  which  contain  many  of  his 
papers,  particidarly  on  stricture  of  the  urethra,  pxmcture  of  the 
bladder,  injuries  to  the  head,  and  hernia.  He  w^  the  first 
English  surgeon  to  perform  pharyngotomy  with  success,  and  also 
one  of  the  first  to  succeed  in  trephining  for  middle  meningeal 
haemorrhage;  but  the  operation  by  which  his  name  is  known 
is  that  of  opening  the  urethra  through  the  perinaeiun  (see  Guy^s 
Hospital  Reports,  1866).    He  died  at  Kingston  in  1892. 

COCKADE  (Fr.  cocarde,  in  ,i6th  century  coquardCf  from  coq, 

in  allusion  probably  to  the  cock's  comb),  a  knot  of  ribbons  or 

a  rosette  worn  as  a  badge,  particularly  now  as  part  of  the  livery 

of  servants.    The  cockade  was  at  first  the  button  and  loop  or: 

clasp  which  ''  cocked  "  up  the  side  of  an  ordinary  slouch  hat.  - 

The  word  first  appears  in  this  sense  in  Rabelais  in  the  phrase 

"  bonnet  d  la  coquarde,'*  which  is  explained  by  Cotgrave  (161 1) 

as  a  ^'  Spanish  cap  or  fashion  of  bonnet  used  by  substantial  men 

of  yore  .  .  •  wome  proudly  or  peartly  on  th'  one  side."    The 

bunch  of  ribbons  as  a  party  badge  developed  from  this  entirely 

utilitarian  button  and  loop.    The  Stuarts'  badge  was  a  white 

rose,  and  the  resulting  white  cockade  figured  in  Jacobite  sojigs 

after  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.    William  lll.'s  cockade  was 

of  yellow^  and  the  House  of  Hanover  introduced  theirs  of  black, 

which  in  its  present  ^iked  or  circular  form  of  leather  is  worn  in 

England  to-day  by  the  royal. coachmen  and  grooms^  and  th^. 

servants  of  all  officials  or  members  qf  the  services.    At  the  battle 

of  Sheriffmuir  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  f^lish  soldiers  wore 

a  black  rosette  in  their  hats,  and  in  a  contepiporary  song  are 

called  "  the  red-coat  lads  wi'  black  cockades."    At  the  outbreak 

of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  cockades  of  green  ribbon  were 

adopted.    These  afterwards  gave  place  to  the  tricolour  cockade, 

which  is  said  to  have  been  a  niixture  of  the  traditional  colours 

of  Paris  (red  and  blue)  with  the  white  of  the  Bourbons,  the  early 

Revolutionists  being  still  Royalists.  .  The  French  army  wore  the 

tricolour  cockade  until  the  Restoration.    To-day  each  foreign 

nation  has  its  special  coloured  cockade!.    Thus  tJne  Austrian,  is 

black  and  yellow,  the  Bavarian  Ught  blue  and  white,  the  Belgian 

black,  yellow  and  red,  French  the  tricolour,  Prussian  black  and 

white,  Russian  green  and  white,  and  so  on,  following  usually  the 

jiational  colouiis.    Originally  the  wearing  of  a  cockade,  as  soon 

as  it  had  developed  into  a  badge,  was  restricted  to  soldiers,  as 

"to  mount  a  cockade  *'  was  "  to  become  a  soldier."  There  is  still 

a  trace  of  the  cockade  as  a  badge  in  certain  military  headgears 

in  England  and  elsewhere.    Otherwise  it  has  become  entirely 

the  mark  of  domestic  service.    The  military  cocked  hat,  the 

lineal  descendant  of  the  bonnet  d  la  coquarde,  became  the  fashion 

in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

See  Genealogtcal  Magazines  vols,  i.-iii.  (London,  1897-1899); 
Racinet,  La  Cosiume  historique  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1888). 


COCKAIOKB  (Cockayne),  LAND  OP  (O.  Fr.  Coquaigne,  mod. 
Fr.  cocagne,  "  abundance,"  from  Ital.  Cocagna;  "  as  we  say 
'  Lubberland,'  the  epicure's  or  glutton's  home,  the  land  of  all 
delights,  so  taken  in  mockerie  ":  Florio),  an  imaginaiy  country, 
a  medieval  Utopia  where  life  was  a  continual  round  of  luxurious 
idleness.  The  origin  of  the  Italian  word  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  seems  safest  to  connect  it,  as  do  Grimm  and  Littr6,  ultimately 
with  Lat.  coquere,  through  a  word  meaning  "  cake,"  the  literal 
sense  thus  being  "  The  Land  of  Cakes."  In  Cockaigne  the 
rivers  were  of  wine,  the  houses  were  built  of  cake  and  barley- 
sugar,  the  streets  were  paved  with  pastry,  and  the  shops  supplied 
goods  for  nothing.  Roast  geese  and  fowls  wandered  about 
inviting  folks  to  eat  them,  and  buttered  larks  fell  from  the  skies 
like  manna.  There  is  a  13th-century  French  fabliau,  Cocaigne, 
which  was  possibly  intended  to  ridiciile  the  fable  of  the  mythical 
Avalon,  "  the  island  of  the  Blest."  The  13th-century  English 
poem.  The  Land  of  Cockaygne,  is  a  satire  on  monastic  life.  The 
term  has  been  humorously  applied  to  London,  and  by  Boileau 
to  the  Paris  of  the  rich.  The  word  has  been  frequently  confused 
with  Cockney  (q.v.). 

See  D.  M.  M6on,  Fabliaux  et  contes  (4  vols.,  1808),  and  F.  J. 
Fumivall,  Early  English  Poems  (Berlin,  1862). 

COCKATOO  {Cacatuidae) ,  a  family  of  parrots  characterized 
among  Old  World  forms  by  their  usually  greater  size,  by  the  crest 
of  feathers  on  the  head,  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  will, 
and  by  the  absence  of  green  in  their  coloration.  They  inhabit 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  New  Guinea  and  Australia,  and  are 
gregarious,  frequenting  woods  and  feeding  on  seeds,  fruits  and 
the  larvae  of  insects.  Their  note  is  generally  harsh  and  un- 
musical, and  although  they  are  readily  tamed  when  taken  young, 
becoming  familiar,  and  in  some  species  showing  remarkable 
intelligence,  their  powers  of  vocal  imitation  are  usually  limited. 
Of  the  true  cockatoos  (Cacatua)  the  best  known  is  the  sulphur- 
crested  cpckatoo  (Cacatua  galerita),  of  a  pure  white  plumage  with 
the  exception  of  the  cresl,  which  is  deep  sulphur  yellow,  and  of 
the  ear  and  tail  coverts,  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 
The  crest  when  erect  stands  5  in.  high.  These  birds  are  found 
in  Australia  in  flocks  varying  from  100  to  1000  in  number,  and 
do  great  damage  to  newly-sown  grain,  for  which  reason  they  are 
mercilessly  destroyed  by  farmers.  They  deposit  their  eggs — two 
in  number,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour — in  the  hollows  of  decayed 
trees  or  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  reside.  This  is  one  of  the  species  most 
usually  kept  in  Europe  as  a  cage  bird.  Leadbeater*s  Cockatoo 
(Cacatua  Leadbedteri) ,  an  inhabitant  of  South  Australia,  excels 
all  others  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  which  consists  in  great 
part  of  white,  tinged  with  rose  colour,  becoming  a  deep  salmon 
colour  under  the  wings,  while  the  crest  is  bright  crimson  at  the 
base,  Ivith  a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre  and  white  at  the  tip. 
It  is  exceedingly  shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  and  its  note  is 
more  plaintive  while  less  harsh  than  that  of  the  preceding  species. 
In  the  cockatoos  belonging  to  the  genus  Calyptof^yncbus  the 
general  plumage  is  black  or  dark  brown,  usuaDy  with  a  iarg^e  spot 
or  band  of  red  or  yellow  on  the  tail.  The  largest  of  these  is  luiown 
as.  the  funereal  cockatoo  (Calyptorhynchus  funeresvi),  from,  the 
lugubrious  note  or  call  which  it  utters,  resembling  the  two 
syllables  Wy — ^la — ,  the  native  name  of  the  species.  It  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  hollows  of  the  large  gum-trees  of  Australia, 
and  feeds  largely  on  the  larvae  of  inspcts,  in  search  of  which  i^ 
peels  off  the  bark  pf  trees,  and  when  thus  employed.it  may 
be  approached  closely.  The  cockateel  (Calopsitiacus  novae- 
hollaifdiae),  the  only  species  in  the  family  smaller  than  a  pigeon, 
and  with  a  long  pointed  tail,  is  a  common  aviary  bird,  and  breeds 
freely  in  captivity. . 

COCKATRICE,  a  fabulous  monster,  the  existence  of  which 
was  firmly  believed  in  throughout  ancient  and  medieval  times, — 
descriptions  and  figures  of  it  appearing  in  the  natural  history 
works  of  such  writers  as  Pliny  and  Aldrovandus,  those  of  the 
latter  published  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Produced  from  a  cock's  egg  hatched  by  a  serpent,  it  was  believed 
to  possess  the  most  deadly  powers,  plants  withering  at  its  touch, 
and  men  and  animals  dying  poisoned  by  its  look.      It  stood  in 
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awe,  hoiivever,  of  the  cock,  the  sound  of  whose  crowing  killed 
ity  fLiKl  consequently  travelers  were  wont  tio  take  this  bird  with 
them  in  travelling  over  regions  supposed  to  abound  in  cockatrices* 
The  weasel  alone  among  mammals  was  unaffecjted  by  the  glance 
of  its  evil  eye,  and  attacked  it  at  all  times  successfully;  for  when 
WQunded  by  the  monster's  teeth  it  foiqid  a  ready<  remedy  iix  rue — 
the  only  plant  which  the  cockatrice  couJd  not  wither*  This  myth 
reminds  one  of  the  real  contests  between  the  weasel-like  mimgoos 
of  India  and  the  deadly  cobra,  in  which  the  latter  is  generally 
killed.  The  term  **  cockatrice  "  is  employed  on  four  occasions 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  all  of  which  it  denotes 
nothing  more  than  an  eiceedingly  venomous  reptile;  it  seems 
also  to  be  synonymous  with  *'  basilisk,"  the  mo^thical  king  of 
serpents. 

COCKBURN,  S^R  ALEXANDER  lAMlBS  EDMUND,  voth 
Bart.  (x8oa-^88o),  lord  chief  justioe  of  England,  was  bom  on 
the  34th  of  December  1802,  of  ancient  Scotti^  stock.  .  ^^  was 
the  son  of  Ale^^ander,  fourth  son  of  Sir  James  Cockburs^  6th 
baronet,  his  tWe  uncles,  who  had  successively  held  the  title, 
dying  without  heirs.  His  fathei^  was  British  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  state  of  Colimibia,  and 
married  Yolande,  daughter  of  the  vicpxiite>de  Vignier.  .Y9ung 
Alexander  was  at  one  time  intended  for  the  diplomatic  semrice^ 
and  frequently,  during  the  legal  cafoer  \f|wh  be<  ni^iii^tely 
adopted  h^  wa^  able  to  make  considerable  use  of  the  knowiiedge 
of  foreign,  languag^^,^  especially  French,  wi^  which  birth  and 
early  education  had  ^quippQd  him.  He  waa  educated  at  Trjuiity, 
Sail,  Cambridge,  of  which  h^  wa^  elected  a  fellow,  and  after- 
wards an  honorary  fellow.  If e  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1825,  and  wascalled  to  the  bar  in  1829.  He  joined!the  western 
circuit,  and  for  some  time  such  practice  as  he  was  ab^e  to  obtain 
lay  at  the  Devon  sessions,  quar.ter  sessions  at  that  ti^.afiording 
an  opening  and  a  school  of  advocacy  to  young  counsel  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  fifty  years  later.  In  London  he  had  so  little 
to  do  that  only  the  persuasion  of  friends  induced  him  •V'- keep 
his  London  chambers  open.  Thiree  yeaJifs  after  his  call  tfo  the 
bar,  howevei;,  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  petitions 
which  ioUowed  the  ensuing  general  election  gave  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  new  questions  for  the  decision  of  election  committees, 
and  afforded  an  opening  of  which  he  promptly  availed  himself. 
The  decisi(»is  of  the  committees  had  not  been  reported  since 
182 1 ,  and  with  M.  C.  Rowe,  another  member  of  the  w^tem  circuity 
Cockbum  undertook  a  new  series  of  xj^pQi^  They  on^y  pu|>^sbed 
one  volume,  but  the  work  was  well  done,  and  in  1833  Cockbum 
had  his  first  parliamentary  brief. 

In  1834  Cockb\im  was  well  enough  thought  of  to  be  mad^  a 
member  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  .state  of  the  cor- 
porations of  England  and  Wales.  Other  parliamentary  work 
followed;  bpt  he  had  ambition  to  be  more  than  a  parliamentary 
counsel,  and  attended  diligently  on  his  circuit,  besides  appearing 
before  committees.  In  1841  he  was  made  a  Q.C.,  and  in  that 
year  a  charge  of  simony^  broiight  against  hi^;  uncle,  William, 
dean  of  York,  emtbled  him  to  appear  conspicuoiisly  in  a  case 
which  attracted  considerable  public  attention,  the  proceedings 
taking  the  form  of  a  motion  for  prohibition  duly  obtained  against 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  which  had  deprived  Dr  Cockbum  of  his 
office.  Not  long  after  this,  Sir  Rolx^t  Pixel's  ^ecretaary,i  Edward 
Drummond,  was  shot  by  the  crazy  Scotsman,  Daniel  M  Naughten, 
and  Cockbujn,  briefed  on  behalf  of  the  assassin,  not  only  ixiade  a 
very  t;>riUiant  speech,  which.established  the  defence  of  insanity, 
but  also  secured  the  full  publicity  of  a  long  report  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  the  6th  of  March  1843.  Another  weil-known  triad 
in  which  he  appeared  a  year  later  was  that  of  Woody.  JPtel  {The 
Times ,  2nd  and  3rd  of  July  1844),  the  issue  ibeing  in  form  to 
determine  the  winner  of  a  bet  (the  Gaming  Act  was  pasised  in  the 
following  year)  as  to  the  age  of  the  Derby  winner  Ruijning  Rein 
— in  substance  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  vexed  question 
whether  Running  Rein  was  a  four-year-old.  or.  a  tbrese-year-old 
when  he  was  racing  as  the  latter.  Running  Rein  could  not  be 
produced  by  Mr  Wood,,  and  Bf.ron  Aldersoa  took  a  strougview 
of  this  circumstaiice,,  sp  .that  Cockbuxg  iq^nd  tin^a^ff.  opt  th^e 
k)si|)g  side,  wh^.his  sU;epuo^  afiyj^caqy  of  his  qti^nil^pv^  had 


led  him  into  making,  in  his  opening  speech,  strictures  on  Lord 
George  Bentinck's  conduct  in  the  case  which  had  better  have 
been  reserved  to  a  later  stage.  He  was,  however,  a  hard  fighter, 
but  not  an  unfair  one — a  little  irritable  at  times,  but  on  the 
whole  a  courteous  gentleman,  and  his  practice  went  on  increasing. 

In  ^847  he  decided  to  stand  for  parliament,  and  was  elected 
without  a  contest  Liberal  14-P-  for  Southampton.  His  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  the  government  in  the 
Don  Padfico  dispute  with  Greece  commended  him  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  appointed  him  solicitor-general  in  1850  and 
attorney-general  in  1851,  a  post  which  he  held  till  the  resignation 
of  the  ministry  in  February  1852.  During  the  short  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Derby  which  followed.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  was 
attorney-general,  and  Cockbum  was  engaged  against  him  in  the 
case  of  IL  v.  Newman^  on,  the  prose9ittion  of  Achilli.  ThL^  was  the 
trial  of  a  criminal  information  for  libel  filed  against  John  Henry 
Newman,  who  had  denounced  a  scandalous  and  profligate  friar 
named  Achilli,  then  lecturing  on  Roman  Catholicism  in  England. 
Newman  pleaded  justification;  but  the  jiuy  who  heard  the  case 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  with  Lc^d  Campbell  presiding,  foimd  that 
the  justification  was  npt  proved  except  in  one  particular:  a 
verdict  which,  together  with  the  methods  of  tl^e  jiidge  and  the 
conduct  of  the  audience,  ;^ttracted  considerable  comment.  The 
verdict  was  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  but  none  ever  took 
place.  In  December  1852,  under  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry, 
Cock)i)um  became  again  attorney-general,  and  so  remained  until 
1856,  taking  part  in  many  celebrated  trials,  such  as  the  Hopwood 
Will  Case  in  1855,  and  the  Swynfen  Will  Case,  but  notably 
leading  for  the  crown  in  the  trial  of  William  Palmer  of  Rugeley 
in  Staffordshire — an  ex-medical  man  who  had  taken  to  the  turf, 
and  who  had  poisoned  a  friend  of  similar  pursuits  named  Cook 
with  strychnine,  in  order  to  obtain  money  from  his  estate  by 
forgery  and  otherwise.  Cockbum  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  case,  and  the  prisoner's  comment 
when  convicted  aiter  a  twelve  days'  trial  T^as,  alluding  to  the 
attorney-general's  advocacy,  "  It  was  the  riding  that  did  it." 
In  1854  Cockbum  was  made  recorder  of  Bristol.  In  1856  he 
became  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  He  izdxerited  the 
baronetcy  in  1858.  In  1859  Lord  Campbell  became  chancellor, 
and  Cockbum  became  chief  justice  of  Uie  Queen's  Bench,  con- 
tinuing as  a  judge  for  twenty-four  years  and  dying  in  harness. 
On  Friday,  the  19th  of  l^ovember  1880,  he  tried  causes  with 
special  juries  at  Westminster;  on  Saturday,  the  20th,  he  pre- 
sided over  a  court  for  the  consideration  of  crpwn  cases  reserved; 
he  walked  home,  and  on  that  ni|^t  he  died  of  angina  pectoris  at 
his  house  in  Hertford  Street. 

Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  earned  and  deserved  a  high  reputation 
as  a  Judge.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  cleverness  and  rapid 
intuition  rather  than  of  profound  and  laboriously  cultivated 
intellect.  He  had  been  a  great  advocate  at  the  bar,  with  a 
charm  of  voice  and  manner,  fluent  and  persuasive  rather  than 
learned;  but  before  he  died  he  was  considered  a  good  lawyer, 
some  assigning  his  unquestioned  improvement  in  this  reelect 
to  his  frequent  association  on  the  bench  with  Blackburn.  He 
had  notoriously  little  sympathy  with  the  Judicature  Acts. 
Many.'^ere  of  opinion  that  he  was  inclined  to  take  an  advocate's 
view  of  the  cases  before  him,  making  up  his  mind  as  to  their 
merits  prematurely  and,  in  consequence,  wrongly,  as  well  as 
giving  imdue  prominence  to  the  views  which  he  so  formed;  but 
he  was  heyond  doubt  always  in  intention,  and  generally  in  fact, 
scrupulously  fair.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  many 
causes  c6lkbres,.&t  which  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  presided  as  a 
judge.  It  was  thought  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  arrange 
that  th^y  should  .come  before. him,  and  his  successor, ' Lord 
Coleridge,  writing  in  1881  to  Lord  Bramwell,  to  make  the  offer 
that  he  should  try  the  murderer  Lefroy  as  a  last  judicial  act 
before  retiring,  added,  "  Poor  dear  Cockbum  would  hardly  have 
given  you  such  a  chance."  .Be  thi^as  it  may,  Cockbum  tried 
all  cases  which  came  before  him,  whether  great  or  small,  with 
the  same  thoroughness,  courtesy  and  dignity,  so  that  no  counsel 
or  suitor  could  complain  |  that  he  ha^d  not  been  fully  heard  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  as^iues, were  ,s.eemingly  trw^U  .while. he 
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certainly  gave  great  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  his  judgments 
and  charges  to  juries.  He  presided  at  the  Tichbome  trial  at 
Bar,  lasting  1 8$  days,  of  which  his  summing-up  occupied 
eighteen.  :    ' 

•  The  greatest  public  occasibn  on  which  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum 
acted,  outside  his  usual  judicial  functions,  was  that  of  the 
"Alabama  "  arbitration,  held  at  Geneva  in  1872,  in  which  he 
represented  the  British  government,  and  dissented  from  the  view 
'taken  by  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators,  without  being' able  to 
convince  them.  He  prepared,  with  Mr  C.  P.  Adatns,- the  repre- 
sentative of  thp  United  States,  the  English  translation  of  the 
award  of  the  arbitrators,  and  published  his  reasons  for  dissenting 
in  a  vigorously  worded  document  which  did  not  meet  with 
universal  cominendation.  He  admitted  in  substance  the  liability 
of  England  for  the  acts  of  the  Y  Alabama,"  but  not  on  the 
grounds  on  which  the  decision  of  the  majority  was  based,  and 
he  held  England  not  liable  in  respect  of  the  "  Florida  "  and  the 
**  Shenandoah.'* 

Tn  personal  appearance  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  was  of  small 
stature,  but  great  dignity  of  deportment.  He  was  fond  of 
yachting  and  sport,  and.  was  engaged  in  writing  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  "History  of  the  Chase  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  " 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  wad  fond,  too,  of  society,  and  was 
also  throughout  his  life  addicted  to  frivolities  not  altogether 
Consistent  with  advancement  in  a  learned  profession,  or  with 
the  positions  of  dignity  which  he  successively  occupied.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  a  high  sense  of  what  was  due  to  and  expected 
from  his  profession;  and  his  utterance  upon  the  limitation's  of 
advocacy,  in  his  speech  at  the  banquet  given  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Hall  to  M.  Berryer,  the  celebrated  French  advocate, 
may  be  called  the  classical  authority  on  the  subject.  Lord 
Brougham,  repl3dng'  for  the  guests  other  than  Berryer,  had 
spoken  of  "  the  first  great  duty  of  an  advocate  to  reckon  every- 
thing subordinate  to  the  interests  of  his  client."  The  lord  chief 
justice,  replying  to  the  toast  of  "the  judges  of  England," 
dissented  from  this  sweeping  statement,  saying,  amid  loud  cheers 
from  a  distinguished  assembly  of  lawyers,  "  The  arras  which  an 
advocate  wields  he  ought  to  use  as  a  warrior,  not  as  an  assassin. 
He  ought  to  uphold  the  interests  of  his  clients  per  fas,  not  per 
fief  as.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  his 
clients  with  the  eternal  interests  of.  truth  and  justice*'  {The 
Times y  9th  of  November  1864).    Sir  Alexander  Cockbum'  was 

never  married,  and  the  baronetcy  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

AiTTttdRiTiES. — The  Times,  22nd  of  November  1880;  Law  Journal; 
Law  Times;  Solicitors'  Journal^  27th  of  November  1880;  Law  Maga^ 
zine,  new  series,  vol-  xv.  p.  193,  1851 :  Ashley's  Life  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston;  Nash's  Life  of  Lord  Westbury;  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  by  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  in  the  North 
Amendan  Review,  September  1894;  TTte  Gretfille  Memoirs;  Croker's 
Correspondence  and  Diaries;  Justin  M'Carthy's  History  of  Our  Own 
Times;  Serjeant  Ballantines  Experiences;  Bench  and  Bar,  bv 
Serjeant  Robinson ;  Fairchild's  Life  of  Lord  Bramwell ;  Manson  s 
Builders  of  Our  Law;  Burke's  Peerage,  ed.  1879;  Foster's  Peerage, 
^880. 

COCKBURN,  ALICIA,  or  Alison  (17 13-1794),  Scottish  poet, 
authoress  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  Scottish  ballads,  the 
"  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Rutherfurd 
of  Fairnalee,  Selkirkshire,  and  was  born  on  the  8th  of  October 
1713.  There  are  two  versions  of  this  song, — the  one  by  Mrs 
Cockbum,  the  other  by  Jean  Elliot  (1727-1805)  of  Minto.  Both 
were  founded  on  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Border  ballad.  Mrs 
Cockbum's — that  beginning  "  I've  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune 
beguiling  " — is  said,  to  have  been  written  before  her  marriage 
in  1731,  though  not  published  till  1765.  Anyhow,  it  was  com- 
posed many  years  before  Jean  Elliot's  sister  verses,  written  in 
1756,  beginning,  "I've  heard  them  liltin'  at  our  ewe-milkinV' 
Robert  Chambers  states  that  the  ballad  was  written  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  commerical  disaster  which  ruined  the  fortunes 
of  some  Selkirkshire  lairds.  Later  biographers,  however,  think 
it  probable  that  it  was  written  on  the  departure  to  London  of  a 
certain  John  Aikman,  between  whom  and  Alison  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  early  attachment.  In  1731  Alison  Rutherfurd 
was  married  to  Patrick  Cockburn  of  Ormiston.  After  her 
marriage  she  knew  all  the  intellectual  and  aristocratic  celebrities 


of  her  day.  In  the  memorable  yfear  i  745  ihe  vented  her  Whigi^sm 
in  a  squib  upon  Prince  Charlie,  and  narrowlyescaped  being  taken 
by  the  Highland  guard-  ai3  she  was  driving  through  Edinburgh 
in  the  family  coach  of  the  Keiths  of  Ravelsfton,  with  the  parody 
in  her  pocket.  Mrs  Cockbum  was  an  indefatigable  letter-writer 
and  ia  composer  of  parodied,  squibs,  toasts  and  ^  character- 
sketches  *' — then  a  fivourite  form  6i  com^sition — like  other 
wits  of  her  day;  but  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest  *'  is  the  only 
thing  she  wrote  that  possesses  great  literary  merit.  At  her  house 
on  Castle-hill,  and  afterwards  in  Crichton  Street,  she  received 
many  illustrious  friends,  among  whom  were  Mackenzie,  Robert- 
son, Hume,  Home,  Monboddo,  the  Keiths  of  Ravelston,  the 
Balcarres  family  and  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  authoress  of 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray."  As  a  Rutherfurd  she  was  a  connexion  of 
Sir  Waiter  Scott's  mother,  and  washerintimatefriend.  Lockhart 
quotes  a  ktter  written  by  Mrs  Cockbum  in  17^7,  describing  the 
conduct  of  little  Walter  Scott,  then  scarcely  six  years  old,  dining 
a  visit  which  she  paid  to  his  mother,  when  the  child  gave  as  a 
reason  for  his  liking  for  Mrs  Cockbum  that  she  "was  a  **  virtuoso 
like  himself."    Mrs  Cockbum  died  on  the  22nd  of  November 

1794. 

See  her  letters  and  'Memorials  ....  with  notes  by  T.  Craig  Brown 
(i9boD. 

COCKMFRK,    SIR    GEOROE,    Bart.    (1772-1853),    British 

admiral,  second  son  of  Su:  James  Cockbum,  Bart.,  and  uncle  of 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  was  bom  in  London.    He  entered 

the  navy  in  his  ninth  year.    After  setvjng  on  the  home  station, 

and  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean,  he  assisted,  as 

captain  of  the  "  Minerve  "  (38)  at  the  blockade  of  Leghom  in 

1796,  and  fought  a  gallant  action  with  the  Spanish  frigate 

*'  Sabiiia"  (40)  which  he  took.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 

Cape  St  Vincent.    In  1809,  in  command  of  the  naval  force  on 

shore,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction  of  Martinique, 

and  signed  the  capitulation  by  which  that  island  was  handed 

over  to  th^  English;  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  received 

the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Cominons.    After  service  in  the 

Scheldt  and  at  the  defence  of  Cadiz  he  was  sent  in  18  xr  on  an 

unsuccessful  mission  for  the  reconciliation  of  Spain  and  her 

American  colonies.    He  was  made  rear-admiral  in  181 2,  and  in 

1813^14,  as  second  in  command  to  Warren,  he  took  a  prominent 

part  in  the  American  War,  especially  in  the  capture  of  Washington. 

Early  in  18x5  he  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  the 

autumn  of  the  same  year  he  carried  out,  in  the  "  NortSiumber- 

land  '*  (74),  the  sentence  of  deportation  to  St  Helena  which  had 

been  passed  upon  Bonaparte.    In  1818  he  received  the  Grand 

Cross  of  his  order,  and  was  made  a  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and 

the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Portsmouth.* 

He  wais  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  18x9,  and  to 

that  of  admiral  in  1S37;  he  became  senior  naval  lord  in  1841, 

and  held  office  in  that  capacity  till  1846.    From  1827  he  was  a 

privy  councillor.    In  185X  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 

in  1852,  a  year  before  his  death,  inherited  the  famfly  baronetcy 

from  his  elder  brother,  being  himself  succeeded  by  his  brothei* 

William,  dean  of  York,  who  died  in  X858. 

See  O* Byrne,  Naval  Biography;  W.  James,.  Naval  History; 
QenUeman's  Magadne  for  1853. 

COCKBITRK,  HENRY  THOMAS  (X779-X854),  Scottish  judge, 
with  the  style  of  Lord  Cockburn,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
26th  of  October  1779.  His  father,  a  keen  Tory,  was  a  baron  of 
the  Scottish  court  of  exchequer,  and  his  mother  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  Lord  Melville.  He  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  and  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  Speculative  Society,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Brougham  and  Jeffrey  belonged.  He  entered  the  faculty  of 
advocates  in  1800,  and  attached  himself,  not  to  the  party  of 
his  relatives,  who  could  have  afforded  him  most  valuable  patron- 
age, but  to  the  Whig  or  Liberal  party,  and  that  at  a  time  when  it 
held  out  few  inducements  to  men  ambitious  of  success  in  life. 
On  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  1830  he  became 
solicitor-general  for  Scotland.  In  1834  he  was  raised  to  the 
bench,  and  on  taking  his  seat  as  a  judge  in  the  court  of  session  he 
adopted  the  title  of  Lord  Cockbum.    Cockbum*s  forensic  sty W 
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Wall  remaykal^  'fof  Its  dearness,  pathos^  and  simf^idty;  ^n<!f 
his  conversational  powers  were  unrivalled  among  his  cont<gln- 
^aries.  •  Tb*  ^*tefet  dPhis  literary  abOity  orily  bectone  knirwm 
aifter  h^  had  pft^sed  his  seventieth  yefar,  oiK  thte  publication  of  hts 
biography  of  Loi'd  Jeffrey  in  1852,  and  from  the  Memmi^^ofMs 
Time,  which  appeared  posthumously  in  1856.'  =  Hd  'difed  oh  the 
^th  of  Apfll  1854,  at  his  mansion  of  Rohaly,  near  Edinburgh. 

COOKBR,  EttWARD  (i63i-t675>;  the'Te^uted  author  of  the 
fatnous  Afiihfmtidky  the  popularity  of  which  bias  added  a  phrase 
("  according  to  Cock«  ^7  to  die  list  of  English  proverbialisms, 
was  an  English  engtaver,  who  also  taught  writing  and  arithmetic. 
He  is  credited  wiUi  the  authorship  and  ex!eaition  of  some  fourteen 
sets  of  copy  ^Ups,  one -of  which,  DaniePs  Cofy-Book,  ingraven 
by  Edward  Cocker,  PhUomaih  (1664),  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Pepys,  in  his  ZJifiwy,  makes  very  favourable  mention 
of  Cocker,  who  appears  to  have  di^layed  great  skill*  in  his  a!*t. 
Cecket^s'  Ariihmetick,  ^e  fif ty-!^b(HH!  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1748,  and  which  has  passed  through  about  ii3  editions  in  all/ 
was  not  piifefished  during  th&  lifetime  of  its  reputed  author,  the 
first  iiripre^sion  bearing  date  of  1676.  Augustus  de  Morgan  in 
his  ArUkmeHcal  Books  (1847)  adduces  proofs,  which  may  be 
held  to  be  conclusive,  that  the  work  was  a  forgery  of  the  editor 
and  publish^t/  John  Hawking;  and  there  appears  to  be  ho 
doubt  thkt  the  i^eomo/  ArUhtnkfk  (1684),  and  the  English 
DicHonaty  (second  edition,  1715) »  issued  by  Hawkitis  under 
Cocker's  mame,  are  forgeries  also.  De  Morgan  condiemns  the 
Afitkme^k  as  a  diffuse  compilation  from  6lder  and  better  works, 
and  dates  *•  a  Very  great  deteridtatidn  in  elementary  works  on 
aiithme'tic ''  fk^M  the  appdatance  ^f  the  book,  which  owed  its 
celebrity  far  more  to  persistent  puffing  than  to  its  merits.  He 
pertinently  adds,*-*"  Tliis  same  Edward  Cocker  must  have  had 
great  reputation,  since  a  bad  book  under  his  nattie^ pushed  out 
the  good  ones'.'* 

C06KBRELL,  CIlAlRI^  ROBERT  (178^1863),  British 
architbct,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  28th  of  April  1788.  After 
a  preliminary  training  in  his  profession,  he  went  abroad  in  18 lb 
and  studied  the  great  architectural  remain^  of  Greece,  Italy  ahd 
Asia  I^ztor.  At  Aeigina,  Phigalia.and  other  places  of  interest, 
he  condubted  exdav^tions  6n  a  large  scale,  enriching  the  British 
Museum  with  many  finei  fragmttits,  and  adding  several  valuable 
monographs  to  thelitemtWrie  of  archaeology.  Elected  in  1829 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  became  a  full  member 
in  1836,  and  in  1839  he  Was  appointed  professor  of  architecture. 
On  Sir  John  Soane's  death  in  1837  Cockerell  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  carried  out  the  alterations 
that  Wete  judged  to  be  necessary  in  that  building. '  In  addition 
to  bi'afich  banks  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  he  erected  in  1846 
the  new  hbrary  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1845  the  university  galleries 
at  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  Sun  and  the  Westminster  Fire  Offices 
in  Bartholomew  Lane  and  in  the  Strand;  and  he  was  joint 
architect  of  the  London  &  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury,  with 
Sir  W.  Tite.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Lonsdale  Elmes  in  1847^ 
Cockerell  was  selected  to  finish  the  St  Geoi^ge's  Hall,  Livei^ol. 
Cockerell's  best  conceptions  >  Weire  those  inspired  by  classic 
models;  his  essays  in  the  Gothic — the  college  at  Lampeter,  for 
instance,  and  the  chapel  at  Harrow — are  by  no  means  so 
successful.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  Gothic  art,  however, 
can  be  seen  from  his  writings,  On  the  Iconography  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  and  On  the  Sculptures  of  Lincoln  and  Exeter  Cathedrals, 
In  his  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  (1838)  he 
published  an  interesting  collection  of  the  Vhole  of  Wren's  #orks 
drawn  to  ooie  scale. 

GOCKBRILL,  WILUAll  (1759-1832),  Anglo^-Frenoh  inveiitOF 
aad  machiiyst,  was  bom  in  Enjglaild  in  1 7  ^91  He  went  to  Belgium 
as  a  simple  mechanic,  and  ia  1799  constnicted  at  V^^ers  the 
first  wool-carding  and:  wool-spinning  machines  on  the  continent. 
In  1807  he  establishisd  a  lai^  machine  wockshop  at  Li6ge; 
Orders  soon  poured  in  on  him,  from  all  over  Europe,  and  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  In  i8ito  he  was  granted  theri^ts^  of 
naturalization  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  in  18x2  handed  over  the 
management ^f  has  busineaa  to  his  youiigest  son,  John  Cogkesiix 
{l7QQ^,l84o)k  ,.   ;i}f  .«    ii ..   ■!  .•!  ■ 


ThankS'to'his  own  energy '^ndafcfity;  aided  by  the  influence 
of  King  WilKata  I.  of  the  Netherlands,  John  CockeriU  largely 
extended  his  father^s  business.  Kihg  WilHam  secured  him  a  site 
at  Seraing,  where  he  built  large  works,  inckiding  an  iron-foundry 
atid  blast  furnace.  The'  constructldn  of  the  Belgian  railways 
in  1834  gave  a  great  Impetiis  to  these  works,  branches  of  which 
had  already  been  opened  in  France,  Germany  and  Poland:  In 
1838  CockeriU  met  with  A  Carriage  atcident  Svhich  nearly  proved 
fatal,  and  the  prospect  of  hfs  1^  resulted  in  the  credit  of  the  firm 
being  so  badly  shaken  that  in  18^9  it  Was  compelled  to  go  into 
liquidation,  the  liabilities  being'  estimated  at  26  millions  of 
francs,  the  assets  at  1 8  millions.  This  reverse,  however,  was  only 
teniporary.  John  CockeriU  had  practically  concluded  negotia- 
tions to  eonstruci  the^Ru^ian  government  raUways,  when  his 
constitution,  undermii^d  by  overwork,  broke  down.  He  died 
at  Warsaw  on  thie  x^th  of  Jime  1840.  The  iron  works,  amtong* 
the  largest  in  Europe^  are  still  carried  on  under  the  name  of  La 
Sod^  Cockeritt  at  Seiraing  (g.v.)- 

COCKBRMOUtH,  a  market  town  In  the  Cockermouth  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Cumberland,  England,  27  m:  S:W.  of  Carlisle, 
on  the  C(xJLermouth,  K.eswick  k  Penrith,  the  London  &  North 
Western,  and  the  Marypo^t  k  Carlisle  railways.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (i^ry  5355-  It  is  plea^ntly  situated  on  the  river 
Derwent,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cocker,  outlying  hills  of  the  Lake 
District  sheltering  it  on  the  north,  east  and  south.  The  castle 
has  remains  of  Norman  work  in  the  keep,  and  other  ancient 
portions  (including  the  gateway)  of  later  date-  but  is  in  part 
modernised  as  a  residence.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  ^76:  The  -oeuiittyindtiifitrial  school  iis  established  in  tlie 
town.  The  industries  indhide  the  manufacti^  of  wooUens  and 
confectkmery,  tahni&g  and  engineering,  and  there  is  a  consider-' 
able  agrioaltuiral  tiade.  There  are  6oal  mines  in  the  neighbout^ 
hood.  A  statue  was  erected  in  1875  to  the  sixth  eari  of  Mayo, 
who  represented  «h^  borough  (abolished  in  ^885)  from  1857  to 
t'868.  TheYe  is  a  lUman  fort  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  at 
Pdpcastle.  ^ 

Cockermouth  (Cbi^fiii4<ilr,>C<;J^^fMi<;^  was  made  the  head  of  the 
honour  oir- barony  bf  AUerdale  when  that  barony  was  created 
and  granted  to  Waltheof  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century. 
At  a  later  date  the  honour  bf  Alletidaie  was  frequently  called  the 
honour  of  Cockermouth.'  Waltheof  probably  built  the  castle, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  the  town  grew  tip.  <  Although  it  never 
received  any  royai- chartei^,  the  earliest  records  relating  to 
Cockeimouth  mention  it  as  a  borough.  In  1 295  it  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  and  then  hot  again  uiitii  1640.  By  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  18^67  the  r^resentation  was 
reduced  to  one  membar,  and  by  the' Redistribution  Act  of  1885 
it  was  disfrainchised.  In  is'ti  WilHam  de  Fortibus,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  was  granted  a  Saturday  market,  which  later  in  the 
year  was  transferred 'to  Monday,  the  day  on  which  it  has  con^- 
tinned  to  be  held  ever  since.  The  Michaelmas  Fair  existied  in 
1343,  and  an  inquisition  dated  13  74  <  mentions  two  horse-fairs  on 
Whit-Monday  and  at  Michaelmas.  In  r  638  Algernon  Percy,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  fair  every  Wednesday 
from  the  first  week  in  May  till  Michadmas.  The  chief  sources 
of  revenue  in  Norman  times  were  the  valuable  fisheries  and 
numerous  mills. 

COG&PIGHTIN0,  or  Cocking,  the  sport  of  pitting  game-cocks 
to  fight,  and  breeding  and  training  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
game-fowl  is  now  probably  the  nearest  to:  the  Indian  jungle-fowl 
{Galiiis  ferrniineus) ,  from  which  all  domestic  fowls  are  believed 
to  be  descended.  The  sport  was  popular  in  ancient  times  in 
India,  CMna,  Persia  and  other  easterh  'countries,  and  Was  intro^ 
duced  into  Greece  in  the  time  of  Themistodes.  The  latter,  while 
moving  with  his  army  against  the  Persians,  observed  two  cocks 
fighting  desperately,  and,  stopping  his  troops,  inspired  them  by 
calling  their  attention  to!  the  valour  and  obstiniacy  bl  the  feathered 
warriors.  In  honour  of  the  ensuing  victory  of  the  Greeks  cock* 
filets  were  thenceforth  hdd  annually  at  Athens,  at  first  in  a 
patriotic  and  feligioiis  spirit)  but  afterwards  purely  for  the  love 
of  the  sport.  Lucian  makes  Solon  speak  bf  quail-fighting  and 
oocksqg,  but  he  ia  evidently  ri^erring  to  a  time  later  than  that 
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of  Themistoctes.  From  Athens  the  sport  spread  throughout 
Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily,  the  best  cocks  being  bred  in 
Alexandria,  Delos,  Rhodes  and  Tanagra.  For  a  long  time  the 
Romans  affectied  to  despise  this  "  Greek  diversion/'  but  ended 
by  adopting  it  30  cipthusiasticaljy  that  Columella  (ist  century 
A.D.)  complained .  that  its  devotees  often  spent  their  whole 
p£(trimony  in  betting  at  the  pit-sid^.  The  cocks  were  provided 
with  iron  spurs  (/e/a),  as  in  the  East,  and  were  often  dosed  with 
stimulants  to  make  them  fight  more  savagely. 

From  Rome  cocking  spread  northwards,  and,  although 
opposed  by  the  Christian  church,  nevertheless  became  popular  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Low  Cotmtries,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain  and 
her  colonies.  On  account  of  adverse  legislation  cocking  has 
practically  died  out  everywhere  excepting  in  Spain,  countries  of 
Spanish  origin  and  the  Orient,  where  it  is  still  legal  and  extremely 
popular.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  Btngland  by  the 
Romans  before  Caesar's  time.  William  Fitz^Stepben  first  speaks 
of  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  as  a  sport  lor  school-boys  on 
hoHdaySj  and  particularly  on  Shrove  Tuesday/ tie' ttiast«:s  them- 
selves directing  the  ^hts»  or  mains,  from  which  they  derived  a 
material  advantage,  as  the  dead  birds  feU  to  th^m.  It  becamie 
very  popular,  throughout  England  and .  Wsiea,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  whene  it  was  introduced  in  1681.  OcoasionaHy  the 
authorities  tried  to  repress  it,  especially  Cromwell,  who  put  an 
ahnost  complete  stop  to  it  for  a  brief  period,  but  the  Restoration 
re-establish^  it  among  the  national  pastimes.  Contemporary 
apolo^ts  do  not,  in  the  17th  century,  consider  its  cruelty  at. all, 
but  concern  themselves  solely. with  its  justification  as  a. source  of 
pleasure,  - '  If  Leviathan  rtook  his  sport  in.  the  wateifs,  how  much 
more  may  Man  take  his  sport  upod  the  land?":  From  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  who  add^d  the  famous,  Royal  Cock-pit  to  hi» 
palace  of  Wbitc^hall,  cocking  was  called  the  "  royal  daveision," 
and  the  Stuarts,  particularly  James  I.  mui  Charles  II.,  were 
among  its  most  enthusiastic  devotees^  their  example  being 
followed  by  the  gentry  down  to  the  X9th  century.  Gervase 
Markham  in  his  Pleasures  of  Princes  (1614)  wrote  ".Of  thq 
Choyce,  Ordring,  Breeding  and  Dyeing  of  the  fighting-Cocke 
for  Battell,"  his  quaint  directions  being  of  the  most  explicit 
nature.  When  a  cock  is  to  be  trained  for  the  pit  he  must  be  fed 
"  three  or  foure  daies  only  with  old  Maunchet  (fine  white  bread), 
and  spring  water.''  He  is  then  set  to  spar  with  another  cock, 
"  putting  a  payte  of  hots  upon  each  of  their  heeks,  which  Hots 
are  soft,  bumbasted  zoules  of  Leather,  covering  their  spurs,  so 
that  they  cannot  hurt  each  other. . . .  Let  them  fight  and  buffet 
one  another  a  good  space.  "  After  exercise  the  bird  must  be  put 
into  a  basket,  covered  with  hay  and  set  near  the  fire.  "  Then  let 
him  sweate,  for  the  nature  of  this  scowring  is  to  bring  away  his 
grease,  and  to  breed  breath,,  and  strength."  If  not  killed  in  the 
fight,  "  the  first  thing  you  doe,  you  shall  search  his  wounds,  and 
as  many  as  you  can  find  you  shall  with  yoiu*  mouth  sucke  the 
blood  out  of  them,  then  wash  them  with  warm  salt  water, . . . 
give  him  a  roule  or  two,  and  so  stove  him  up  as  hot  as  you  can." 

Cocking-mains  usually  consisted  of  fights  between  an  agreed 
number  of  pairs  of  birds,  the  majority  of  victories  deciding  the 
main;  but  there  were  two  oth^  varieties  that  aroused  the 
particular  ire  of  moralists.  These  were  the  "  battle  royal,"  in 
which  a  nimiber  of  birds  were  "  set,"  i.e.  placed  in  the  pit,  at  the 
same  time,  and  allowed  to  nemain  until  all  but  one,  the  victor, 
were  killed  or  disabled;  and  th6  "  Welsh  main,"  in  which  eight 
pairs  were  matched,  the  eight  victors  being  again  paired,  then 
four,  and  finally  the  last  surviving  pair.  Among  London  cock* 
pits  were  those  at  Westminster,  in  Drury  Lane,  Jewin  Street 
and  Birdcage  Walk  (depicted  by  Hogarth).  Over  the  royal  pit 
at  Whitehall  presided  the  king's  cockntaster.  The  •  pits  were 
circular  in  shape  with  a  matted  stage  about  20  ft.  in  diameter 
and  surrounded  by  a  barrier  to  keep  the  birds  from  falling  off. 
Upon  this  hairier  the  fiiBt  jrow  o£  the  audience  leaned.  Hajdly  a 
town  in  the  kingdom  was  without  its  cockpit,  which  offered  the 
sporting  classes  opportunities  lor  betting  not  as  y^t  sufficiently 
supplied  by  horse-raciogi  With. the  growthtjf  the  latter  sport 
laid  the  increased  facilities  for  reaching  the  racing ;  centres, 
cocking  gradually  declioeid,  eapeciaUy  after  parliameht  j}aissed 


IjAWS  against  it,  so  that  gentlemen  risked  arrest  by  att^nUng.  & 
main. 

Among  the  best-known  devotees  of  the  sport  was  a  Colonel 
Mordaunt,  who,  about  i7&>9  took  a  number  of  the  best  English 
game-cocks  to  India.  There  he  found  the  sport  in  high  favour 
with  the  native  rulers  and  his  birds  were  beat^.  Perhaps  the 
most  famous  main  in  England  took  place  at  Lincohi  in  1830 
between  the  birds  of  Joseph  Gilliver,  the  most  oelebiiat^d  breeder, 
or  "  feeder,"  of  his  day,  and  those  of  the  earl  of  Derby*  The 
conditions  called  for  seven  birds  a  side^  and  the  stakes  were 
5000  guineas  the  main  and  1000  guineas  each  snatch*  The  main 
was  won  by  Gilliver  by  five  matches  to  two.  H^  grandson  was 
also  a  breeder,  and  the  hlood  of  his  cocks  still  runs  in  the  best 
breeds  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  Another  famous  breeder 
was  Dr  Bellyse  of  Audlem,  the  principal  figure  in  the  great 
mains  fought  at  Chester  during  race-week  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XQth  century.  His  favourite  breed  was  the  white  .pile, .  and 
"  Cheshire  piles  "  are  stiU  much^fancied  birds*  Others  were 
Irish  brown-reds,  Lancashire  black-reds  and  StaSontehire  duns* 

In  Wales,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  England,  cocking^mayis  took 
place  regularly  in  churchyards,  and  in  many  instaiices  eyeo; 
inside  the  churches  themselves^  Sundays,  wakes  and.  church 
festivals  were  favourite  occasions^  for  them;  .  Th^  h^blt  qf ibolding 
9iains  Qi  schools  ^as  common  from  the  lath.to  about  tho  middle 
of.  the  19th  century.  When  cocking,  was  at  its  height,  the  pupils 
of  many  schools  were  made  a  special  allowance  for  purchasing 
fighting-cocks,:  and  parents  wero.e^cpected  to  coptribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  annual  main  on  <Shrove  Tuesday  1.  this  mon^ 
being  called ''  cockpence."  Cock-rfigMiBg  was  prohibited  by  kw 
in.  Great  Britain  in  1849. 

Cocking  was  early  introduced  into, America,  though  it  was 
always  frowned  upon  in  New  England*  •  .Some  of  the  older  states* 
as  Massachusetts,  forbade  it  by  passing  laws  against,  cruelty  as 
early  as  1836,  and  it  js  now  eoipop^ssly  ]ir#fliWted  in  Cam^  and 
in  most  states  of  the  Union,  or  is  repressed  by  general  law^  for 
the  prffvention  of  cruelty  to  animals*. 

.  Cocks  are  fought  at  an  age  of  from  one  to  two  years.  ''  Heel- 
ing," or  the  proper  fastening  of  the  spurs,  and  "  cuttiog  out," 
trimming  the  wings  at  a  slope,  and  cutting  the  tail  down  by  one- 
third  of  its  length  and  shortening  the  hacUie  and  rump  feathers, 
axe  arts  acquired  by  experience.  The  oomb  is  cut  down  close, 
so  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  m»Jtk  for  the  hostile  bird's  bill. 
Thq  cock  is  then  provided  with  either  "  short  heels,"  spurs  i  J  in. 
or  less  in  length,  or  with  ^'  long  heeK^'  from  2  to  2^  in.  in  length. 
The  training  of  a  cock  for  the  pit  lasts  from  ten  days  to  a  month 
or  more,  during  which  time  the  bird. is  subjected  to. a  rigid  diet 
and  exercise  in  running  and  sparring*  The  birds  may  not  be 
touched  after  being  set  down  in  the  pit)  unless  to  extricate 
them  from  the  matting.  Whenever  a  bird  refuses  to  fight  longer, 
he  is  set  breast  to  breast  with  his  adversary  in  the  middle  of  the 
pit,  and  if  he  then  still  refuses  to  fight  he  is  regarded  as  defeated. 
Amo^g  the  favourite  breeds  may  be  mentioned  the  '*  Irish 
gilders,"  '*  Irish  Grays,"  "  Shawhiecks,"  "Gordons,"  "  Eslin 
Red-Quills,"  "Baltimore  Topknots,"  "  Dominiques,"  "War- 
horses  "  and  "  Claibornes." 

Cock-fiffhtine  possesses  an  exttnsive  titeriiture  of  its  own.  See 
Gervase  Markham,  Pleasures  of  Princes  (London.  16 14);  Blain, 
Rural  Sports  (London,  1853);  "  Game  Cocks  and  Cock-Fighting," 
Outing,  vol.  39;  "A  Modest  Commendation  of  Cock-Fighting," 
Blackwood's  Ma^nne,  vol.  22 ;  "  Cock-Fighting  in  Schools," 
Chambers*  Magass^nei  yo\.  65. 

COCK  LANE  GHOST,  a  supposed  apparition,  the  vagaries 
of  which  attracted  extraordinary  public  attention  in  London 
during  1762.  At  a  house  in  Cock  Lane,  SriihhMd,  tenanted 
by  o?ie  Parsons,  knockings  and  othet  noises  were  said  to  occur 
at  night'  varied  by  the' appearance  of  a  luminoiis  figure,  alleged 
to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Mrs  Kent  who  had  died  in  the  house  some 
two  years  before*.  A  thorough  investigation  revealed  that 
Parsons'  daughter,  a  child  of  eleven,  was  the  source  of  the 
disturbance:  The  object  of  the  Parsons  fiimily  seeins  to  have 
bfien  to  accuse  the  husband  of  the  decease  woman  of  murdering 
her,  with  a  vie^  t&  blackmail.  '  Passonsi'was  pposectrted  and 
condemned  to  the  pillory.    Among  the  crowds  who  vidltedth^ 
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hotise  was  Dr  Johnson; 'who  was  in  consequehce  made  the 

object  of  a  iscuiTiIous  attack  by  the  poet  Charles  Churchill  !n 

"The  Ghost.^ 
See  A:  Lang:,  Cock  Lane  dnd  CoimHon  Sense  (1994). 

COCKLB,'  SIR  MMES  <i8i9*i895),  BngUsb  lawyer  and 
mathematician;  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  January  iSs^i  He  was 
the  second  son  b£  James  Qocldt,  a  snrgeon,  of  Great  Oakley, 
Essex.  Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  ITrinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  X838,  practising  as  a 
special  pleader  in  1845  and  being  called  in  1846.  Joining  the 
midland  circuit,  he  acquired  a  good  practice,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Erie  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  Queensland  in  1863.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  18691  retired  from  the  bench^  and  returned 
to  England  in  1879. 

Cockle  is  more  remembered  for  his  mathematical  and  scientific 
investigations  than  as  a  lawyer.  Like  many  young  mathe- 
maticians he  attacked  the  problem  of  resolving  the  higher 
algebraic  equations,  notwithstanding  AbeFs  proof  that  a  solution 
by  radicles  was  impossible.  In  this  field  Cockle  achieved  some 
notable  results,  amongst  which  is  his  reproduction  of  Sir  William 
R.  Hamilton's  modification  of  Abel's  theorem.  Algebraic  forms 
were  a  favourite  object  of  his  studies,  and  he  di^ovt^red  and 
developed  the  theory  of  criticoids,  or  differential  invariaiits;  he 
also  made  contributions  to  the  theory  of  differential  equations. 
He  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  scientific  societies.  Froi^  1863 
to  1879  he  waa  president  of  the  Queensland  Philo^phical  Society 
(now  incoiporated  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Queensland) ;  on  his 
return  to  England  he  became  associated  with  the  London 
Mathematical  Society,  of  which  he  was /president  fi;<(^,x886 
to  1888,  and  the  .Royal ,  Astronomical  Society,  servin^^ ,  as  a 
member  of  the  council  from  1888  to  189;].    He  died  in  London 

on  the  07th  of  January  1895. 

A  voluine  containing  his  scientific  and  mathematical  researches 
made  during  the  yiears  1864-1877  was  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1897  rX  ^*®  widow.  See  the  obituary  notice  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Harley  in  Proi.  Roy,. Sia^/cA,  59.      ^  r    -    v  > 

C0GKl4E#  in  zoology^  a  mollusc  (Cardiuml^  of  the  class  Lamelli- 
branchia  igjo.) .  A  very  large  number  o£  species  o£  CardUun  have 
been  distfrnguidwd  by.  ocmchologistB.  Besides,  the  common 
^species  Cardium  eduh,  tvio  others  occtor  in  Britain,  but  ardoot 
sufficiently  common,  to  (fas  of  commercial. importance.  One  of 
these  is  C  eckinaium,  which  is  larger  than  the  common  stMecies, 
jeadnng :  3,.  iui-  ib  diameter^  and  distinguished  by  the  pcesttice 
o£  spines  along  the  dbs  of  ithe.  shelL  The.other  is  C.  mrtegidum, 
which  is  also  domewhat  larger  than  C.  etMe,  is  longervdor^b-' 
veotcally  than  broad,  and  is  only  faintly  ribbed. 

The  two  .valves  of  the  sheU  of  the  common  cockle  are  similitr  i 
W  each  either,  and  somewhat  circular  in  oudiiiie*    The  beak  or 
^urabo  o£  each  valve  is  pronoinent  and  lounded,  and  a  number  of 
sharp  liidges!  and  ^itrows  radiate  from  (the  apex  to  th^  free  edge , 
of  the  sheU^  which  is  Gcenaitedi  .  The  ligament  &  ezteitaal^  ^(ikd.the ; 
hinge  carries  ;cardinal  teeth  in  each  valve.    The  interior  of  the 
shell  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  peaily -lustre  on  its  interior, 
snrfaceL    The  colcKir  externally  is  reddish  or  iyeUowish.  .  The 
pallial  hat;  which  is  therline  of  attadhmeht  of  the.  mantle  parallel. 
tO'the  Mge  6f<  theabdUy  Is  not  indented  by  aainus<ai  the  posterior, 
ebd.    In  tlie  entire  ansmal  the  posterior  end  projects  sligjbtly 
more  than  the  anterior  from  the  .region  of  the  uinbones.' 
.  <  The.  animaL; possesses  tvo.  nearly  equal  adductbr  muscles. 
The  edges  of  the  mantle  are'  united  posteriorly  except  at  the  anal 
and  branciiiBl -apertures^ which  are  {daGed.^t.th&ends  of  two 
very  fibdrt-siphdns  at  tubular  prohmgationi  of  the  mantle;  the 
'.siphons  bean  w  nmnber  of  shovt  tentacles,;  and  msmy  of  these  are 
fUjmikhed  with-  eye-spoto.'  i  The  foot  !& (very  laii^.  and  piowerf ul ; 
it  can  be  protruded  from  the^  anterior  aperture  between  the  mantle; 
edgesvand  its  outer  part  is  bent  sharply  ^rwards  and  terminates 
in!  a  point.    By  means  of  thiia  muscular  foot  the  cockle  burrows 
rapidly  iQ  the  muddy  san(][  of  the  sea-shore^  and  it  can  also  when 
it  is  not  buried  perform  considerable  leaps  by  suddenly  bending 
the  foot.    The  foot  has  a  byssus  gland  on  its  posterior  surface.-  - 

On' either  side  of  the  bocly  between  the  mantle  and  the  iooi 
are  two  flat  gills  each  composed  of  two  lamellae.      Cardium 


belongs  fb  the  order  ^  Lamelffbrandila  in  whlebthe  glQs  prcisent 
the  maximum  bf  f^omplexity,  the  ori^nal  vertical  filameiita  of 
which  they  att  composed  being  united  by  interfOamentar  and 
interiamellar  junctions.  In  other  respects  the  anatomy  of  the 
cockle  presents  no  important  difterences  from  that  of  a  t3rpical 
Lam^Uibranch.  The  sexes  are  'distinct,  and  the  generative 
opening  is  on  the  side  of  the  body  abov^e  thef  edge  of  the  inner 
lamella  of  the  inner  giU.  The  eggs  are  minute,  and  pass  oiit 
into  the  sea-water  thmugh  the  dorsal  or  eifaalent  sifAon.  The 
breeding  season  Is  April,  May  and  June.  The  larva  for  a  time 
swims  freely  in  the  sea^water,  having  a  drclet  of  dlia  round  th^ 
body  in  front  of  the  mouth,  forming  the  velum.  The  shell  Is 
developed  on  the  dorsal  surface  behind  the  velum,  the  foot  on  the 
opposite  or  ventral  surface  behind  the  mouth.  After  a  few  days, 
when  the  mantle  bearing  the  shell  valves  has  developed  so  much 
as  to  enclose  the  whole  body,  the  young  cockle  sinks  to  the  bottom 
and  commences  to  follow  the  habits  of  the  adnlt.  The  usual 
size  Of  the  cockle  in  its  shell  is  from  i  to  t  in.  In  breadth. 

The  common  cockle  is  regularly  used  as  food  by  the  poorer 
classes.  It  occurs  in  ablmdance  on  sandy  shores  it  all  estuaries. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  the  gathering  of  cockles  forms  a 
considerable  industry,  especially  at  Leigh.  On  the  coast  of 
Lancashire  also  the  fishery,  U  it  may  be  so  called,  is  bf  consider- 
able importance.  The  cockles  are  gathered  by  the  simple  process 
of  raking  them  from  the  sand,  and  they  are  usually  boiled  and 
extracted  from  their  shells  before  beiiig  sent  to  market.  The 
cockle  is  Kable  to  the  same  suspicion  as  the  oyster"  of  conveying 
the  contamination  of  tjrphoid  ffever  where  the  shores  are  pol- 
luted, but  as  it  Ts  bofled  before  being  eaten  it  is  probably  less 
dangerous.  (J.  T.  C.) 

COCKNBY,  a  coHoq'nia!!  name  applied  to  Londoners  generally, 
but  more  properly  confined  to  those  bom  in  London,  or  more 
strictly  still  to  those  bohi  within  the  sound  'of  the  bells  of  St 
Mary-le-Bow  church.  The  origin  of  the  word'  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  guesses,  ftrom  th^  in  John  Minsheu's  lexicon, 
Ductor  in  Hnguas  (1617),  Which  gives  the  tale  of  the  town-bred 
child  who,  on  hearing  a  horse  neigh,  asked  whether  a  "  cock 
neighed  "  too,  to  the  confusion  of  the  word  with  the  name  of  the 
Utopia,  the  land  of  Cockaigne*  (q.t,) .  The  historical  examination 
of  the  various  uses  of"  Coclaiey,'^  by  Sir  James  Miirray  (i^ee 
Atademy^  loth  of  May  1890,  and  the  New  English  Dictionary ,  s.V.) 
clearly  shoWs  the  true  derivation.  The  eariiest  form  of  the  word 
is  cokenay  or  cokeney,  i.e,  the  ey  or  egg,  and  cakeUy  genitive  plural 
of  **  co<^k,"  "cocks*  eggs"  being  the  name  given  to  the  small 
and  malformed  eggs  sometitnes  laid  by  young  hens,  known  in 
German  as  Hahneneier,  '.An  early  quotation,  in  Langland's  Piers 
Plowmany  A.  vii.  27*,  givies  the  combination  of  ^*  cbkeneyes  " 
and  bacon  to  make  a  "  eollop,^*  or  idish  of  eggs  and  bacon.  The 
word  then  applied  to. A  child  overlong  nursed  by  its  mother, 
hence  to  a  simplctoil  6i  milksop.  Thus  in  €haucer ,  Reem^s  To/fe, 
the  word  is  used"  with  d^',  i:t.  a  fool. '  llie  particular  application 
of  the  name  as  a  term  of  contempt  given  by  country  folk  to 
town-bred  people; "with  their  dandified  airs  and  ignorance  of 
country  ways  aiid  d:5uhtry  dbfjectsj  is  easy.  Thu^  Robert 
Whittington  or  WhftSntoti' Of."  15^0),  speaks  of  thte  ^*  coktteys  ►'  in 
such  "  great  cytees  as  London,  York,  Perusy  "  (P«ugia),'  show- 
ing the  generad  use  of  the  word.  It  Ivas  not  "till  the  beginning 
oif.the  17  th  century  that  "  cockney/*  itt>pears  to  be  cwifined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  .      ,  .  j    - 

The  so-called  "  Cotkney  "  accent  or  pronunciation  has  varied 
in  type.'  In  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  was  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  substitution  of  a  r  for  a  w,  or  vice  versa. 
This  has  almost  entirely  disdppeared,  and  the  chief  consonantal 
variation  which  exists  ii  i^rhai>s  the  changie  of  ik  to/or  r,  as  In 
"  fing  "  for  thing,  or  ''fewer  "  ibr  father.  This  and  thef  vowel- 
souncj  change  from  ou  \.o  ah^  aslii  "  abaht "  for  "  about,"  ate 
only  heard  among  the  uh(^ducated  classes,  and,  together  wi^h 
other  characteristic  pronuxicfittibni;  phrases  and  words,  haVe 
been  well  illustrated  in  the  so-called  "  coster  "  songs  of  Albert 
Chevalier.  The  most  marked  and  Widely-prevalent  change  of 
vowel  sofmtd  is  that  of  ei  for  m,  so  that "  daily  "  becknnes  "  dyly  " 
and  "  may  "  becomes  "  my."    This  is  sometimes  so  marked 
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tbftt  il  fl(b9K)«f  jftlnOUAtA^ti;)!  iac^padty.tq  4v»ti]i^g»i4h.tbe  vowels 
tA  and  Inland  1»  abnoBt  umveisal  in  large  cla^^es  ^  th/e  population 
of  London,  The  name  of  the  "  Cockney  School  of  Poetry  "  was . 
applied  in  i3i7  to  the  literary  cirde  of  which  Leigh  Hunt  was 
:the  principal  r^resentativei  .though  Sweats  also  was  aimed  at . 
The  ^urtides  in  Blifckfpofiifsi  Mogazine,  in  which  the  name  ap- 
-peated,  have  g^neraUy>hut  pr^ba^ly  W70^gty,l)e^nattribut/ed  to 
John  GibaoA  Lockhart. 

;  COCk-^FVrHE"ROCK«,  the  familiarname  of , the  birds  of  the 
gQluis  Rupieola  (subfamily  iRupicplinae):  of  th«  Cotingas  (allied 
tO:  the  Manakins,.!;.!^.)}  fojiind  in  )t,he  i^Dajsof^  valley^  They 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  orange*colouied  plumage, 
a  pronounced  crests  afid.  orange-red  fle&h,  and  build  their 
nests  on  rock»;  The  sJIdas  and  feathers  are  highly  yalued  for 
decoration. 

COCKPIT,  the  term  orig|inally  for  a;n  endosed  place  in  which 
'the  sport  of  cock-fighting  (q,v*)  wa&  carried  on.  Qn  the  site  of 
an  old  cockpit  opposite  WhitehaU  in  London  was  a  blpck  of 
Jb>\Lilding$  used  from  the  17th  century  as  offices  by  the  treasury 
and  the  privy  council,  for  which  the  old  name  survived  till  the 
early  tgik  century.  The  naipo  was  given. also  to  a  theatre  in 
XA>ndon,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  on  the  site 
of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  As  the  place  where  the  woimded  in 
battle  were  tended,  or  where  the  junior  officers  consorted,  the 
term  was  also  formerly  applied  to  a.  cabin  used  for  these  piirposes 
on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man-of-war. 

QOQKROACU^,  (BlaUidaeit  a,  family. of  orthopterous  insects, 
distinguished  by  their  flattened  bodies,  long  thread-like  antennae, 
and  shining  k;athery  integunfients.  Cockrofiches  are  nocturnal 
creatures,  secreting  themselves  in  chinks  and  crevices,  about 
houses,  issuing  from,  their  retreats  when  the  lights  are  e^Etin- 
guished,  and  moving  about  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in 
.search  of  food.  They  are  voradous  and  omnivorous,  devouring, 
or  at  least  dan^aging,  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  for  all  the 
species  emit  a  disagre^ble  odour,  which  they  communicate  to 
whatever  artide  of  food  or  dothing  they  may  touch. 

The  common  cockroach  {Stilopygf^  orietUalis)  is  not  indigenous 
to  Europe,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
Levant  u^  the  cargoes  of  trading  vessels.  The  wings  in.  the  male 
are  shprtes:  than  the  body;  in  the  female  they  are  rudimentary. 
The  eggs,  which  are  16  in,  number,  are  deposited  in  a  leathery 
capsule  fiixed  by  a  gum-like  substance  to  the  abdomen  of  the 
female,  and  thus  carried  about  till  th^  yoimg  are  ready  to  escape, 
when  the  capsule  becomes  softened  by  the  emission  of  a  fluid 
substance.  The  larvae  are  perfectly  white  at  first  and  wingless, 
although  in  other  respects  not  unlike  their  parents,  but  they  are 
not  mature  insects  until  after  the  sixth  casting  of  the  skin. 

The  American  cockroach  {PenplaneUi>  americana)  is  larger 
than  the  former,  and  is  not  uncommon  m  European  seaports 
trading  with  America,  being  conveyed  in  cargoes  of  gi;ain  and 
other  food  produce.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  London,  where  it  occurs  in  conjunction  with  a  much 
:  smaller  imported  spedes  PhyUodromia  germanica,  which  may 
also  be  seen  in  some  of  the  cheaper  restaurants. 

In  both  of  these  spedes  the  females^  a^  well  as  the  males, 
are   winged.  ' 

In  addition  to  these  noxious  and  obtrusive  forms,  England 
has  a  few  indigenous  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Eclohia, 
which  live  under  stones  or  fallen  trees  in  fidds  and  woods.  The 
largest  known  spedes  is  the  drummer  of  the  West  Indies  {Blabera 
gigarUea),  so  called  from  the  tapping  noise  it. makes  on  wood, 
sufficient,  when  joined  in  by  several  individuals,  as  usually 
happens,  to  break  the  slumbers  of  a  household,  It  is  about 
a  in.  long,  with  wings  3  in.  in  expanse,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  noisocoe  and  injurious  of  insect  pests.  Wingless  females 
.of  many  tropical  spedes  present  a  dose  superficial  resem- 
blance r  to  woodlice;  and  one  interesting  apterous  form  known 
&s  Pseudoglomeris,  from  the  East  Indies,  is  able  to  roll  up  like 
a  millipede.  .    • 

The  best  mode  of  destroyizxg.  cockroaches  is,  when  the  fire  and 

^  The  word  is  a  comiption  of  Sp.  oucaracha.  In  America  it  is 
^  commonly  abbreviated  to  "  roach.'' 


Ught9  are  extinguished  at  night,  to  lay  some  ^e^ole  on  a  piece 

of  wood  afloat  on  a  broa4.  basin  of  ^ater.  ^^hi^  proves  1^  tempta.- 

tion  to  the  vermin  too  grdat  to  be  resisted.    The  chinks  and  holes 

from  which  they  issue  should  also  be  fiUed  up  with  unslaked 

lime,  or  painted  with  a  mixture  of  boia;^  m4  hcHt^.tUKpentine. 

See  g:eneratly  Miall  ahd  Deqny,  Tks  Siructufft  and'  M^  Hisi^ry  oj 
th^  Cockroach  liBSvh  Q-  H.  Carpentef ,  Jnsustsi  their  .Structure  and 
LtfeCi^go) ;  Charles  Lester  Marlatt,  Household  Insects  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  revised  edition,  1902) ;  Leland  Ossian  Howard, 
Th^  luseU  Book  (i^ofi), 

COCK'S-^OHB,  in  botany,  a  cultivated  fotm  of  Celosia  crislaia 
(natural  order  Amatkntaceae),  in  wifch  the  inflorescence  h 
monstrous,  fomiing  a  Mi  **  fasdated ''  axis  bearing  numerO\is 
small  flowers.  The  plaint  is  a'  low-growing  herbaceous  annual, 
bearing' a  large,  comb*^e,  dark  red,  scarlet  or  purplish  mass  of 
flowers.  Seeds  are  sown  in  March  or  April  in  plans  of  rich,  wdf- 
drained  sandy  soil,  which  are  placed  in  a  hot-bed  at  65**  to  70** 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  seedlings  require  plenty  of  light, 
and  when  large  enough  to  handle  are  potted  off  and  placed  dose 
to  the  glass  in  a  frame  under  similai:  conditions.  When  the  heads 
show  they  are  shifted  into'  5-in:  pots.  Which  ate  plunged  to 
their  rims  in  ashes  or  coco-nut  fibre  refuse,  in  a  hot-bed,  as  before, 
dose  to  the  glass;  they  are  sparingly  watered  -and  mcM^  afr 
admitted.  The  soil  recommended  is  a  half-rich  sandy  loam  and 
half-rotten  cow  and  stable  manure  mixed  with  a  dash  of  silver 
sand.  The  other  species  of  Cddsia  cultivated  are  C  pyramidaHi, 
with  a  pyramidal  inflorescence,  varying  in  cdotu*  in  the  great 
number  of  varieties,  and  C.  argentea,  with  a  dense  white  in- 
florescence. They  require  a  similar  cultural  tfeatment  to  that 
given  for  C.  crislata, 

OOGKTON,  HrafRY  (1807-1853),  English  humorous  novelist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  7th  of  December  1 807 .  He  pubhshed 
a  number  of  volumes,  but  is  best  known  ka  the  author  of  ValenUne 
VoXy  the  Ventriloquist  (1840)  and  Sylvester  Soundy  the  Somnambu- 
list (1844).    He  died  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  on  the  26th  of  June 

COCKX  (or  Cock),  HIERONTMUS. Uekdme]  (ij;to-i57o), 
Flemish  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  and  in 
1 545  was  admitted  to  the  Gild  of  St  Luke  as  it  painter.  It  is  as 
an  engraver,  however,  that  he  is  ianoDus,  a  n«mber  of  portraits 
and  subject-pictmfes  by  him,  and  reproductions  ci  Flemish 
masters,  being  well  known.  His  brother  Matthys  (1505-^1552) 
was  also  a  painter. 

COCOA,'  more  properiy  CACAO/.a:valuable  dietary  substance 
yielded  by  the  seeds  of  several  small  trees  bdonging  to  the  genus 
Theobroma,  of  the  natural  order  Sterculiaceae.  The  whole  genus, 
which  comprises  twdve  spedes,  belongs  to  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  American  continent;  and  although  the  cocoa  of  commerce 
is  probably  the  pvoduoc  of  more  than  one  spedes,  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable  portion  is  obtained  from  Theohroma 
Cacao,  The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Ms  (sod)  and  ftpatfu, 
(food),  and  was  bestowed  by  Linnaeus  as  an  indication  ol  the 
high  appredation  in  which  he  hdd  the  beverage  p>repared  from 
the  seeds,  which  he  considered  to  be  a  food  fit  for  the  gods. 

The  common  cacao  tree  is  of  low  stature,-  seldom  exceeding 
35  ft.  in  height,  but  it  is  taller  in  its  native  forests  than  it  is  in 
cultivated  plantations.  The  leaves  are  large,  smooth,  md  glossy, 
elliptic-oblong  and  tapering  in  form,  growing  prindtially  at  the 
ends  of  branches,  but  sometimes  springing  directly  from  the 
main  trunk.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  occur  in  numerous 
dusters  on  the  main  branches  and  the  trunk,  a  very  marked 
peculiarity  which  gives  the  matured  fruit  the  ai^aianoe  of  being 
artifidally  attached  to  the  tree.  Generally  only-a.sin;^  fruit  is 
matured  from  each  duster  of  floiwers.  When  ripe  the  fmlt  or 
"  pod  "  is  elliptical^ovoid  in  form,  from  7  to  10  in.  in  lisngth 
and  from  3  to  4I  in.  in  diameter.  It  has  a  luurd,  thick,  leathery 
rind  of  a  rich  purpHsh-yellowcolom:,extanaily  rough  ahd  marked 
with  ten  very  distinct   longitudinal  ribs  or  elevations.    The 

*  As  a  matter  of  nomenclature  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  corrupt 
form  '*  cocoa,"  from  a  confusion  with  the  coco-nut  (q.v.),  had  become 
stereotyped*  When  introduced  early  in  the  i8th  century  it  was  as  a 
trisyllable  cO'C0*a,  a  mispronunciatioii  of  cacao  or  cocoa,  the  Spanish 
adaptation  from  the  Mexican  cacauatl. 
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Branch  of  Cocoa  Tree;  with  Fruit  in 
section,  much  reduced. 


uxteri^ivof  the  fruit  has  five  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  row  of 
from  ^  to  2  3  seeds  embedded  iQ«  soft  delieat^ljf  pink  add  pulp. 
£ach  fruit  thus  contains  from  20  to  50  or  more  seeds,  which 
constitute  the  raw  cacao  or  **  cacao  beans  "  of  commerce,  . 

The  tree  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  native  of  the  coast 
lands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tropical  South  America  is  far 

south  a:s  the  ba^n  of 
the  Amazon; '  but  it 
can  be  cultivated  in 
suitable  situations 
within  ,the  25th  par- 
allels of  latitude.  li 
flpurishes  best  witWn 
the  i$th  parallels,  at 
elevations  .  ran^ng 
froni  near  the  •  sea- 
.  level  up  to  about  fjooo 
',  ft.  in  height. ,  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  Mexico, 
Honduras,  Guate- 
mala,  Nicaragua, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
New  Granada,  Venez^ 
u^la,  Surinam^  Guiana, 
and  in  many  of  the 
West  Indian  islands, 
particularly  in  Trini- 
dad, San  Domingo, 
Greiiada,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  Jamaica. 
Away  from  America 
it  has  been  introduced, 
and  is  cultivated  on  a  targe  scale  in  ^est  Africa,  Ceylon  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

History, — The  value  of  cacao  was  appreciated  in  its  native 
country  before  the  discovery  of  America  by  Europeans.  The 
Spaniards  found  in  use  in  Mexico  a  beverage  known  by  the  Aztec 
name  of  chocolathy  from  choco  (caCap)  Q,nd  lath  (water).  .W.  H. 
Prescott  records  that  tie  emperor  Montezuma  of  Mexico  was 
**  exceedingly  fond  of  it  .  .  ,  no  less  than  50  jars  or  pitchers 
being  prepared  for  his  own  daily  consumption;  2000  more  were 
allowed  for  that  of  his  household.*'  Bags  of  cacao  containing  a 
specified  number  of  beans  were  also  a  recognized  form  of  currency 
in  the  country.  The  product  was  early  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  thence  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  PubUc  Advertiser 
(London)  of  June  16,  1657^  contains  an  announcement  that 
**  In  Bishopgate  St.,  in  Queen's  Head  Alley,  at  a  Frenchman's 
house,  is  an  ei^cellent  West  India  drink,  called  diocolate,  to  be 
told,  where  you  may  have  it  ready  at  any  time,  and  also  unmade 
at  reasonable  rates."  Chocolate  was  a  very  fa^ionable  beverage 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century. 

Cultivated  Varieties, — Numerous  varieties  of  the  cacao,  i.e.  of 
Tkeobroma  Cacao,  are  recognized  in  cultivation.  According  to 
Dr  P.  Preuss,  who  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  cacdo  pr6- 
dudng  countries  6i  the  world  studying  this  ci'op,  it  is  impos^le 
to  embody  in  a  single  table  the  characteristics  of  the  world's 
yariedes.  A  separate  classification  is  needed  for  almost  each 
country.  In  1882  the  Trinidad  formis  irere  classified  by  Sir  D. 
Morris.  This  table  was  later  revised  by  Mr  J.  H.  Hart,  and  more 
recently  Mr  R.  H.  Lock  studied  the  Ceylon  varieties.  As  the 
Ceylon  cacaos  were  obtained  mainly  from  Trinidad,  and  as  Mr 
Lock's  results  agtee  substantially  wit^  thps^  of  Sir  D.  Morris,  they 
serve  to  illustrate  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  West 
Indian  and  Ceylon  forms.    The  main  divisions  are  as  follows: — 

I-  CrioUo. — Pods  relatively  thin-walled  and  soft,  rough,  JKiinted 
at  apex.  'Xhe  seeds  or  beans  are  plump  and  of  pale  colour.  The 
ripe  pods  may  be  either  red  (Colorado)  or  vellow  (amarillo). 

2.  Forasttro. — Pods  relatively  thick- walled  and  hard.  The  seeds 
vary  in  colour  from  pale  to  deep  purple.  Various  varietii^  are 
recognized ^such  as  cundeamor,  amelonado,  tiso,  catabacillo,  differing 
in  shape,  colour  and  character  of  beans,  &c. ,  and  of  each  of  these  again 
there  may  be  a  Colorado  and  amarillo  sub-variety.  Of  special 
interest  is  calabacillo,  a  variety  with  a  smooth,  small  pod,  ancl  deep 


purple  beans^  >It..ia:co^dqecl  by  some  tq.be.suffiqiefitly  dUlbioct 
to  form  a  third  tVpe  equivalent  to  crioHo  or  lorastero.  Others  again 
^ouM  raise  amdonado  to  the  rank  of  a  disrinct  type.  Of  the  above 
calabacillo  is  the  hardiest  and  yiekls:  the  least  valuable  beans; 
criollo  is  the  most  delicate  and  yield?  bonms  of  the  highest  value^ 
whilst  forastero  is  intermediate  in  both  respects.  In  general .  pale 
Coloured  beans  are  less  bitter  and  more  valuable  thaii  purple  beaiisj. 
Both,  however,  may  occur  ih  the  same  pbd.  .  •'    * . 

Alligator,  or  tagarto  cacao,  is  the  common  name  of  a  vztribt]^ 
cultivated  in  Nicaragua,  Guatemalii,  &c.  Its  pods  are  distinctly 
fivei-angled  ^nd  beset  with  irregular,  warty  protuberances.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  distinct  species,  T.  penta^ona,.  but  others  pniy 
as  a  variety  of  T,  Cacao.    Its  produce  is  of  high  value: 

r.  Ucolor,  indigjBnous  to  Central  America,  is  another  species 
of  some  interest.  It  bears  small,  hard.*woody  pods  about  (3  In, 
long  tind  3  in.  in  diametfer;  With  curious  surface'  markings.  The 
beans  possess  a  fetid  odour  and  a  bitter  flavour  and  are  known 
as ''  tiger  cacao."  It  is  not  likely  to  become  of  great  commercial 
importance,  although  consumed  locally  where  found.  '^  Cacao 
Uanco  **  and  "  paktste  "  are  other  names  for  this  species. 

CfdtivaHon  and  Preparation, — Cacao  requires  for  its  successful 
cultivation  a  deep,  well-watered  and  yet  well-drained  soil, 
shelter  from  strong  winds,  and  a  thoroughly  tropical  climate, 
with  a  ipean  ammal  temperature  of  about  80^  F.,  a  rainfall 
of  fn>m  $0  to  lOo  or  more  in.,  and  freedom  from  long  droughts. 
Young  plants  are  grown  from  seed,  which  may  either  be  sown 
directly  in  the  positions  the  future  trees  are  to  occupy!,  varying 
according  to  local  circumstances  from  6  to  25  ft.  apart  in  all 
directions,  or  raised  in  nurseries  and  transplanted  later.  The 
latter  course  is  desirable  when  it  is  necessary  to  water  and  other- 
wise tend,  the  seedliogs.  However  raised,  the  young  plants 
require  to  be  shaded,  and  this idusttaUy4one  by  planting  bananas, 
cassava  or  other  useful  crops  between  the  rows  of  cacao.  In  some 
CQuntrMS?;  bift. .^ot  i^i  all,  permanent  shade  trees  are  planted 
amongst  the  caeaa  Various  leguminous  trees  a«e  .ooQuaonly 
used,  e.g.  the  coraT  tree  {Erythrina  s]^.)  sometimes  known  as 
bois  immortel  and  inadre  del  cacao  or  mother  of  cocpa,  Albizzia 
Lebbek^,  PithecoloHtm  Saman,  &c.  The  various  rubber  trees 
have  been  employed  with  success.  Wiiyl  belts  are  also  necessary 
in  exposed  situations. 

Cacao  cpmes  ifito  bearing  when  about  five  years  old,  the  small 
pink  flowers  and  the  succeeding  large  pods  being  borne  directly 
on  the  trunk  and  main  branches.  The  podsftre  caididly.  picked 
when  ripe,  broken  open,  and  the.  slimy  mass  of  contained  seeds 
and  their  enveloping  mucilaginous  pulp  extracted.  The ''  beans  " 
are  next  fermented  or  ''  sweated,"  often  in  special  houses  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  or  by  placing  them  in  heaps  and 
covering  with  kave9:0K;earth,  or  in  baskets,  barrels,  &c.,  lined 
with>banftna  leaves.  During Jermeataticm  the  hf^tA  should  be 
stirred  otice  daily  or  of tener.  The  time  of  fermentation  varies 
fronf  one  to  twelve  or  even  more  days.  Palj^coloured  beans 
usually  require  less  time  than  the  deep  purple  and  bitter  kinds. 
The  method  ad<^ledalso  considerably  modifies  the  time  required. 
The  process,  of  fermenting  destroys  the  mudla^e;  the  seeds 
lose  to  some  degr^  tlieir  bitter  fiavout  and  thelt  colour  also 
changes:  the  pale  criollo  seeds,' for  example,  deyelopihg  i 
cinnamon-brown  colour.  The  "  fracture  "  of  the  beans  also 
characteristically  idters.  Fermentation  is  not  universally 
practised;  the  purple  colour  and  bitter  taste  of  unfermented 
cacao  being  waited  in  some  markets. 

After  the  fermentation  is  completed  the  beaaa  may  or  may 
not  be  washed,  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  o^  this  process 
varying  in  different  countries.  In  any  case,  however,  they  have 
to.be  dr^d  and  cured.  ,  When  climatic  conditions  are  favourable 
this  is  commonly  done  by  spreading  the  beans  in  thin  layers  oh 
barbecues,  or  stone  drying  floors,  or  otherwise  exposing  them 
to  the  sun.  Sliding  roofs  or  other  means  of  rapidly  affording 
shelter  are  desirable  in  case  of  showers,  excessive  heat,'  and  also 
for  protection  at  night.  Artificial  drying  is  now  often  resorted 
to  and  various  patterns  of  drying  houses  are  in  use. 

The  appearance  of  the  beans  may  often  be  improved  by 
"  claying,"  a  very  slight  coating  of  red  earth  or  clay  being  added. 
Polishing  the  beans  also  gives  them  a  brighter  appearance, 
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removes  naildew,  and  remnants  of  dried  nracilage,  &c.  This  may 
be  done  by  **  dancing  the  cacao,"  i,e.  treading  a  heap  with  the 
bare  feet^  or  by  the  use  of  speciid  polishing  machines.  The  cacao 
is  now  ready  for  shipment,  and  is  usually  packed  in  bags.  Ham- 
burg  is  the  chief  port  in  the  world  for  cacao.  Until  quite  recently, 
however,  this  position  was  held  by  Havre,  which  is  now  second 
in  Europe.  New  York  imports  about  the  same  amount  as  Havre. 
London  follows  next  in  importance. 

Cacao-producing  Countries. — In  the  following  table  the  pro- 
duction in  tons  (of  looo  kilos  =  2205  lb)  of  the  principal 
producing  countries,  arranged  under  continents,  is  given  for  1905 
and  1901.  During  this  period  the  total  world's  production 
has  increased  by  about  40%,  as  indicated  in  the  siunmary  below. 
Study  of  the  table  will  show  where  the  increase  has  taken  place, 
but  attention  is  directed  especially  to  the  rapid  development 
in  West  Africa. 


America, 


Ecuador 

Brazil 

Trinidad 

San  Domingo 

Venezuela 

Grenada 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Haiti  .     . 

Surinam  . 

Jamaica   . 

French  West  Indies 

St.  Lucia 
Dominica 


1905  (tons). 
21,128 
21,091 
20,018 
12,785 

.      11,700 

5.456 
3i000 
2  343 
1,612 
1 ,484 
1,200 
700 
597 


1 901  (tons). 
22,896 
18,324 

11.943 
6,850 

7,860 

4.865 

1.750 

1.950 
3.163 

1,350 

825 

765 


Total,  America 


103,114        82,541 


Africa, 


SanThom6 

Gold  Coast  and  Lagos 

Cameroons 

Congo  Free  State  . 


1905  (tons). 

25.379 
5.666 

1,185 

195 


1901  (tons). 

16,983 
997 
528 


Total,  Africa 
Asia, 


Ceylon 

Dutch  East  Indies . 


32,425         18,508 
1905  (tons).     1901  (tons). 


Total,  Asia 


Other  countries 


3543 
1492 

5035 
800 


2697 
1277 

3974 
700 


World's  Production, 

1905  (tons).     19(^1  (Ions). 
Tropical  America  and  West  Indies     .    103,114        82^1 
West  Africa    .       .       ...  .      32,425 

Asia  •       «  •       •       •       •    .    5.  35 

Other  countries '     .  .    ,    .  800 


18,508 

?»974 
700 


Total 


141,374       105*723 


Composition, — The  relative  weights  of  the  various  parts  of 
a  whole  caqao  pod  are  given  thus  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison  for 
British  Guiana,  specimens;— 


Husk'  ... 

Pulp 

Cuticles  of  the  beans 

Kernels  of  the  beans 


Calabacillo.  Forastero. 

.  80-59  89-87 
7-6i  4-23 

1-77  050  , 

1003  540 

100*00  100-00 


The  husk  is  composed  mainly  of  water  and  cellulose  woody  tissue, 
with  their  usual  mineral  constituents,  and  has  a  low  manurial 
value.  The  pulp  contains  sugars  which  become  converted  into 
alcohol  during  fermentation.  Fibrous  elements  and  water 
compose  about  six-tenths  of  the  cuticles,  which  also  contain 
approximately:  albuminoids  (6%),  alkaloids  (2%),  fat  (2%), 
sugars  (6%),  starch  (7%),  colouring  matter  (4%),  tartaric 
acid  (3%)  and  small  quantities  of  various  mineral  con- 
stituents. The  average  composition  of  the  kernels,  according 
to  Payen,  is: — 


Fat  (cacao  butter)* 
Starch 

Albuminoids    . 
Water 
Cellulose  . 
Mineral  matter 
Theobromine  . 


Ptecent. 

50 
10 
20 
12 

af 

4 

2 


Colouring  matter  (cacao-red) trace 


loo-oo 


Manufacture  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolate, — ^The  beans  are  cleaned 
and  sorted  to  remove  foreign  bodies  of  all  kinds  and  also  graded 
into  sizes  to  secure  uniformity  in  roasting.  The  latter  process 
is  carried  out  in  rotating  iron  drums  in  which  the  beans  are  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  about  260**  to  280**  F„  and  results  in  develop- 
ing the  aroma,  partially  converting  the  starch  into  dextrin,  and 
eliminating  bitter  constituents.  The  beans  also  dty  and  their 
shells  become  crisp.  In  the  next  process  the  beans  are  gently 
crushed  and  winnowed,  whereby  the  light  shells  are  removed, 
and  after  removal  by  sifting  of  the  "  germs  "  the  beans  are  left 
in  the  form  of  the  irregular  cocoa*nibs  occasionally  seen  in  shops. 
Cocoa-nibs  may  be  infused  with  water  and  drunk,  but  for  most 
people  the  beverage  is  too  rich,  containing  the  whole  of  the  cacao- 
fat  or  cacao-butter.  This  fat  is  extracted  from  the  carefully 
ground  nibs  by  employing  great  hydraulic  pressure  in  heated 
presses.  The  fat  exudes  and  solidifies.  When  fresh  it  is  yellowish- 
white,  but  becomes  quite  white  on  keeping.  It  is  very  valuable 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes  and  is  a  constituent  of  many 
pomades.  With  care  it  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without 
going  rancid. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  fat  the  resulting  mass  is  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  when  it  is  ready  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Many  preparations  on  the  market  are  pf  course  not  pure  cocoa 
but  contain  admixtures  of  various  starchy  and  other  bodies. 

The  shells  pf  the  beans  separated  by  the  winnowing  process 
contain  theobromine,  and  their  infusion  with  water  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  under  the  name  "  miserabile." 
More  recently  they  have  been  put  to  good  account  as  a  cattle  food. 
In  the  preparation  of  chocolate  the  preliminary  processes 
of  cleaning,  sorting,  roasting  and  removing  the  shells,  and 
grinding  the  nibs,  are  followed  as  for  cocoa.  The  fat,  however, 
is  not  extracted,  but  sugar,  and  sometimes  other  materials  also, 
are  added  to  the  ground  pasty  mass,  together  with  suitable 
flavouring  materials,  as  for  example  vanilla.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  in  the  process  and  elaborate  grinding  and  mixing  machinery 
employed.  The  final  result  is  a  semi-liquid  mass  which  is 
moulded  into  the  familiar  tablets  or  other  forms  in  which  choco- 
late comes  on  the  market. 

Cocoa  as  a  beverage  has  a  similar  action  to  tea  and  coffee, 
inasmuch  as  the  physiological  properties  of  all  three  are  due  to 
the  alkaloids  and  volatile  oils  they  contain.  Tea  and  coffee 
both  contain  the  alkaloid  caffeine,  whilst  cocoa  contains  theo- 
bromine. In  tea  and  coffee,  however,  we  only  drink  an  infusion 
pf  the  leaves  or  seeds,  ivhilst  in  ^ocoa  the  whole  material  is  takeiji 
in  a  state  of  very  fine  suspension,  and  as  the  preceding  analysis 
indicate^,  the  cocoa  bean,  even  with  the  fat  extracted,  is  of  high 
nutritive  value. 

CacaO'Consumin^  Countries, — The  principal  cacao-consuming 
countries  are  indicated  below,  which  gives  the  imports  into  the 
countries  named  for  1905.  These  figure^,  as  also  those  on 
prodviction,  are  taken  from  Der  Gordian. 

,  Tons  (1000  kilos). 

United  States  of  America  ....       .        .  34»958 

Germany  .29,663 

France  .       ,       -.  21,748 

United  Kingdom 21,106 

Holland   . 19^.295 

Spain 6,102 

Switzerland  5.218 

Belgium Z*^^9 

.    Austria  Hungary    .  2,668 

Russia .  2,230 

Denmark .  ^,125 

Carry  forward    .       .    147,132 
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Tons  (1000  kik>6.} 

Brought  forward  .     .  147,132 

Italy. 971 

Sweden 900 

Canada    .               .       .  700 

Australia 600 

Norway,  Portugal  and  Finland 692 

Total    .    150,995 

During  recent  years  the  use  of  cocoa  has  increased  rapidly 

in  some  countries.    The  following  table  gives  the  increase  per 

cent  in  consumption  in  190 j  over  that  in  1901  for  the  five  chief 

consumers: — 

Per  cent. 

United  States 70 

Germany        .  .       .       .  .       .       .61 

France 21 

United  Kingdom 11 

Holland   .  34 

(A.  B.  R.  r  W.  G.  F.) 

COCO  DB  MER,  or  Double  Coco-nut,  a  palm,  Lodoicea 
Sechdlarum,  which  is  a,  native  of  the  Seychelles  Islands.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  enormous  fleshy  spadices,  the  male  and 
female  on  distinct  plants.  The  fruits,  which  are  among  the 
largest  known,  take  ten  years  to  ripen;  they  have  a  fleshy  and 
fibrous  envelope  surrounding  a  hard  nnt-like  portion  which  is 
generally  two-lobed,*  suggesting  a  large  double  coco-nut.  The 
contents  of  the  nut  are  edible  as  in  the  toco-nut.  The  empty 
fruits  (after  germination  of  the  seed)  are  found  floating  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  were  known  long  before  the  palm  was 
discovered,  giving  rise  to  various  stories  as  to  their  origin. 

COCOMEA,'  or  Cucamas,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indidns 
living  on  the  Marafion  and  lower  Huallaga  rivers,  Peru.  In  1681 , 
at  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries'  first  visit,  they  had  the 
custom  of  eating  their  dead  and  grinding  the  bones  tp  a  powder, 
which  was  mixed  with  a  fermented  liquor  and  drunk.  When  ex- 
postulated with  by  the  Jesuits  they  said  "  it  was  better  to  be 
inside  a  friend  than  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  cold  earth." 
They  are  a  provident,  hard-working  people,  partly  Christianized, 
and  bolder  than  most  of  the  civilized  Indians.  Their  languages 
show  affinity  to  the  Tupi-Guarani  stock. 

COCO-NUT*  PALM  (Cocos  nucifera),  a  very  beautiful  and  lofty 
palm-tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  f't.,  with  a 
cylindrical  stem  which  attains  a  thickness  of  2  ft.  The  tree 
terminates  in  a  crown  of  graceful  waving  pinnate  leaves.  The 
leaf,  which  may  attain  to,  20  ft.  in  length,  consists  of  a  strong 
mid-rib,  whence  numerous  long  acute  leaflets  spring,  giving  the 
whole  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  feather.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  branching  spikes  5  or  6  ft.  long,  enclosed  in  ^  tough 
spathe,  and  the  fruits  mature  in  bunches  of  from  10  to  20.  The 
fruits  when  mature  are  oblong,  and  triangular  in  cross  section, 
measuring  from  12  to  18  in.  in  length  and  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter. 
The  fruit  consists  of  a  thick  external  husk  ot  rind  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  within  Which  is  the  ordinary  coco-nut  of  commerce. 
The  nut  has  a. very  hard,  woody  shell,  enclosing  the  nucleus  or 
kernel,  the  true  seed,  withip  which  again  is  a  milky  liquid  called 
coco-nut  milk.  The  palm  Is  so  widely  disseminated  throughout 
tropical  countries  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  its  original 
habitat.  It  flourishes  with  equal  vigour  on  the  coast  of  the 
East  Indies,  throughout  the  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in 
the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America.  It,  however,  attains  its 
greatest  luxuriance  and  vigour  on  the  sea  shore,  and  it  is  most 
at  home  in  the  innumerable  small  islands  of  the  Pacific  seas, 
of  the  vegetation  of  which  it  is  eminently  characterisric.  Its 
wide  distribution,  and  its  existence  in  evien  the  smallest  coral 
islets  of  the  Pacific,  are  due  to  the  character  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
eminently  adapted  for  distribution  by  sea.  The  fibrous  husk 
renders  the  fruit  light  and  the  leathery  skin  prevents  water- 
logging. '  Tb^  seed  will  germinate  readily  on  the  sei-shore,  the 
seedling  growing  out  through  the  soft  germ-pore  on  tlie  upper 

^The  spelling  ''cocoa-nut/'  which  introduces  a  .confusion . with 
cocoa  (a.v.)  or  cacao,  is  a  corruption  of  the  original  Portuguese  form, 
dating  from  (and  largely  due  to)  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  spelling 
"  cdkeR-nut»".  introduted  ttk  dread  the  same  aaiftbiguity,  is  common 
in  England.  :/..... 


end  of  the  hard  nut.  The  fruits  dn^pfUQg  into  the  sea  from  trees 
growing  on  any  shores  would  be  Carried  by  tides  and  currents 
to  be  cast  up  and  to  vegetate  on  distant  coasts. 

The  ooco-nut  palm,  being  the  most  useful  of  its  eAtire  tribe 
to  the  natives  of  the  regions  in  which  it  grows^  aod  furpishing 
many  valuable  and  important  commercial  products>  is  the  sul^ject 
of  careful  ciiltivation  in  many  countries^  On  the  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  coasts  of  India  the  trees  grow  in  vast  niunbers; 
and  in  Ceylon,  which  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  their  cultivation, 
it  id  estimated  that  twenty  millions  of  the  trees  flpurish.  The 
wealth  of  a  native  in  Ceylon  is  estimated  by  his  property  in 
coco-iiut  trees,  and  Sir  J.  £mers(»Q  Tennent  noted  a  law  case  in  a 
district  court  in  which  the  subject  in  dispute  was  0.  claim  to  the 
2520th  part  of  ten  of  the  precious  palms.  The  cultivation  of 
coco-nut  plantations  in  Ceyjon  was  thus  described  by  Sir  J.  £. 
Tetment.  **  The  first  operation  in  coco-nut  planting  is  ^he  format 
tion  of  a  nursery,  for  which  puipose  the  ripe  nuts  ArepIaoediQ 
squares  containing  about  400  «ach;  these  are  covered  an  inch 
deep  with  sand  and^seaWeed.  or  soft  mud  from  the  beach,  and 
watered  daily  till  tbpy  g^nmnate.  The  nuts,  p^^ .  down  in  ApqI 
are  3u£ci^ntly  grownjbo  be  planted  out  befipare  the  rains  of 
September,  and:  they  are  thesi  set  out  in  holes  3  It.  deep  and 
20  to  39  ft,  apart  ..,!B<^fore  putting  in  the  young  planrt  it  is 
customajry  to  bed  the  root$  with  soft  mud  and  seaweed,  and  f^r 
the  first  two  year».tbey  must  be  watered  and  protected  from 
the  glare  o(  the  sun^  under  shades  made  of  the  plaited  fronds  of 
the  coco*nut  palm,  or  the  fan-like  leaves  of  the  palmyra."  The 
palm  begins  to  bear  fruit  from  the  .fifth  to  the  seventh  ye^  of  its 
age,  each  stock  carrying  from  5  to. 30  nuts,  the  it];ee  maturing 
on  an  average  60  riuta  yearly. 

The  uses  to  which  the  various  parts  of  the  coco-nut  paUn  are 
applied  in  the  re^ons  of  their  growth. are  almost  endless.,  The 
nuts  supply  {10  inconsiderable  proportion . of  the.  food  of  the 
natives,  and  tbe  milky  juice  enclosed  within  them  forms  a  pleasant 
and  refreshing  drink*  The  jiuce  drawn  from  the,  unexpanded 
flower  spathes  forms  "  toddy,"  which  may  be  boiled  down  to 
sugar,  or  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  is  distilled,  when  it  yields 
a  spirit  which,  in  common  with  a  like  product  from  other  sources, 
is  known  as  "  arrack."  As  in  other  palms,  the  young  bud  cut 
out  of  the  top  of  the  tree  forms  aja  esculent  vegetable,  '^  palm 
cabbage*"  The  trunk  yields  a  timber  (known  in  European 
commerce  as  porcupine  wood)  which  is  used  for  building,  f umi^ 
ture,  firewood,  &c.;  the  leaves  are  plaited  into  cajan  fans  and 
baskets,  and  used  for  thatching  the  roofs  of  houses;  the  shell  of 
the  nut  is  employed  as  a  water^vessel;  and  the  external  husk  or 
rind  yields  the  coir  fibre^  with  which  are  fabricated  ropes,  cordage, 
brushes,  &c.  The  coco-nut  palm  also  furnishes  very  important 
articles  of  external  commerce,  of  which  the  principal  is  coco^nut 
oil.  It  is  obtained  by  pressure  or  boiling  from  the  kernels,  which 
are  first  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  dried  in  the  sun,  when 
they  are  known  as  copperah  or  copra^  It  is  estimated  that  1000 
full-sized  nuts  will  )ddd  upwards  of  500  lb.  of  copra,  from  which 
25  gallons  of  oil  should  be  obtained.  The  oil  is  a  white  solid 
substance  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  a  peculiar,  rather  dis- 
agreeable odour,  from  the  volatile  fatty  acids  it  contains,  and  a 
mild  taste.  Under  pressure  it  separates  into  a  liquid  and  a 
solid  portion,  the  Latter,  coco-stearin,  being  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles^  Coco-nut  oil  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  marine  soap)  which  forms  a  lather  with  sea-water. 
Coir  is  also  an  important  article  of  commerce,  bein^  in  large 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  brushy,  dooirma^s  and 
woven  coir-matting  for  lobbies  and  passages.  A:  considerable 
quantity  of  fresh  nuts  is  imported,  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies, 
into  Britain  and  other  countries;  -  they  are  familiar  as  the 
reward  of  the  popular  English  ajx&usement  of ''  thrp^ng  ,9,1  the 
coco-nuts  ";  ajad  the  coi^t^nts  are  either  eaten  raw. pr- used  as 
material  for  cakes,  &c.i  or  syTeetm^ats.  ("  coker-mit ").  - 

COCYTUS  (mod.  Vuwh  a  tributary  of  the  Acheroi^,  a  river  of 
Theiprotia  (mod.,  pashalih  of  lannina),  which  flow^  into,  the 
Ionian  Sea  about  20  m.  N*  of  the  Gulf  of.Arta.  Th.e  Qame  is  alsp 
applied  m  Greek  D^ythology  to  a  tributary  o(  tj^ie  Acheron  or  of 
tLhe  Styic,  a  river  in,  lia4^.    The  etynjology,  sugg€«?tf  d  i§  froni 
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K(ak{mv;  to  wail^  in  allufiion  to  the  crie&  of  <the  dettd.  Vixpl 
dedcribes  it  as  the  river  which  suirotinds  the  underworid  {Aen. 
vi.  132). 

COD,  the  name  given  to  the  typical  fish  of  the  family  Gadidae, 
of  the  Tdeosteian  subordeif  Anacanthini,  the  position  of  wiiich  had 
much  varied  in  our  classifications.  Having  no  spines  to  their  fins^ 
the  Gadids  used,  in  Cuvierian  days,  to  be  associated  with  the 
herrings,  Salmonids,  pike,  &c.,  in  the  arttfidaUy-conceiyed  order 
of  Maiacopterygians,  or  soft-finned  bony  fishes.  But,  'on  the 
ground  of  their  aiivbladder  being  closed,  or  deprived  of  a  pneu« 
matic  duct  communicating  with  the  digestive  canal,  such  as  is 
characteristic  of  the  Maiacopterygians,  they  were  removed  from 
them  and  placed  with  the  flat-fishes,  or  PleuronecHdaiy  in  a 
suborder  Anacanthini,  regarded  as  intermediate  in  position 
between  the  Acanthopterygians,  or  spiny-finned  fishes,  and  the 
Maiacopterygians.  It  has,  howevet,  been  shown  that  the  flat- 
fishes bear  no  relationship  to  the*  Gadids,  but  are  most  nearly 
akin  to  the  John  Dories  (see  Dorv). 

The  suborder  Anacanthini  is,  neverthdiess,  maintained  for  the 
Mufaenolefidid4eGaMSB  and  two  rdated  families,  Macruridae 
and  MuraenolepididaSf  and  may  be  th^s  defined  :*^Air-bladder 
without  open  duct.  Parietal  bones  separatcfd  by  the  supra- 
occipital;  prootic  and  exocdpital  separated  by  the  enlarged 
opisthotic.  Pectoral  arch  suspended  from  the  skull;  no  meso- 
coracoid  arch.  Ventral  fins  below  or  in  front  of  the  pectorals^ 
the  pelvic  bbnes  posterior  to  the  davicular  symphysis  and  only 
loosely  attached  to  it  by  ligament.  Fins  without  spines;  caudal 
fin,  if  present,  without  expanded  hypural,  perfectly  symmetrical, 
and  supported  by  the  neural  and  haemal  spines  of  the  posterior 
vertebrae,  and  by  basal  bones  similar  to  those  supporting  the 
dorsal  and  and  rays.  This  type  of  caudal  fin  must  be  regarded  as 
secondary,  the  Gadidae  being,  no  doubt,  derived  from  fishes  in 
which  the  homocercal  fin  of  the  typical  Teleostean  had  been  lost. 

About  120  spedes  of  Gadids  are  distinguished,  mostly  marine, 
many  being  adapted  to  life  at  great  depths;  all  are  carnivorous. 
They  inhabit  chiefly  the  northern  seas,  but  many  abyssal  forms 
occur  between  the  tropics  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Padfic.  They  are  represented  in  British  waters  by  eight 
genera,  and  about  twenty  spedes,  only  one  of  which,  the  burbot 
{Lota  vulgaris),  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  waters.  Several  of  the 
marine  spedes  are  of  first-rate  economic  importance.  The  genus 
Gadus  is  characterized  by  having  three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins, 
and  a  truncated  or  notched  caudal  fin.  In  the  cod  and  haddock 
the  base  of  the  first  anal  fin  is  not,  or  but  sHghtly,  longer  than 
that  of  the  second  dorsal  fin;  in  the  whiting,  pout,  coal-fish, 
pollack,  hake,  ling  and  burbot,  the  former  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  latter. 

The  cod,  Gadus  morrkuaj  possesses,  in  oommon  with  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins,  and  a  single 
barbel,  at  least  half  as  long  as  the  eye,  at  the  chin.  It  is  a  widely- 
distributed  species,  being  found  throughout  the  northern  and 
temperate  seas  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  extending  as  far 
south  as  Gibraltar,  but  not  entering  the  Mediterranean,  and 
inhabits  water  from  25  to  50  fathoms  deep,  where  it  always  feeds 
close  to  the  bottom.  It  is  exceedingly  voradous,  feeding  on  the 
smaller  denizens  of  the  ocean— *fish,  crustaceans,  worms  and 
molluscs,  and  greedily  taking  almost  any  bait  the  fisherman 
chooses  to  employ.  The  cod  spawns  in  February,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly prolific,  the  roe  of  a  sin^e  female  having  been  known  to 
contain  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  oVa,  and  to  form  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  the  entire  fish.  Only  a  small  proportion  of 
these  get  fertilized,  and  still  fewer  ever  emerge  from  the  egg. 
The  number  of  cod  is  ^till  further  reduced  by  the  trade  carried 
oh  in  roe,  large  quantities  of  which  are  used  in  France  as  ground- 
bait  in  the  sardine  fishery,  while  it  also  forms  an  artide  of  human 
food.  The  young  are  about  an  inch  in  length  by  the  end  of  spring, 
but  are  not  fit  for  the  market  till  the  second  year,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  they  do  not  reach  maturity,  as  shown  by  the 
power  of  reproduction,  till  the  end  of  their  third  year.  They 
usually  measure  about  3  ft.  in  length,  and  weigh  from  id  to  20  lb, 
but  spedmens  have  been  taken  from  50  to  70  !b  in  weight. 

As  an  artide  of  food  the  cod-fish  is  in  greatest  petfection.during 


the  three  months  preceding  Christmas.  It  is  caught  on  all  parts 
of  the  British  and  Irish  coasts^  but  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  Rockall, 
off  the  Outer  Hebrides,  have  been  spedally  noted  for  their  cod- 
fisheries.  The  fishery  is  also  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  where  great  quantities  of  the  fish  are  caught  with 
hook  and  line,  and  conveyed  to  market  alive  in  "  well-boats  " 
spedally  built  for  this  traffic.  Such  boats  have  been  in  use  since 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centiuy.  The  most  important  cod- 
fishery  in  the  world  is  that  which  has  been  prosecuted  for  centime 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
single  fisherman  to  take  over  500  of  these  fish  in  ten  or  eleven 
hours.  These,  salted  and  dried,  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  form,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fresh  cod  consumed,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  food 
resources  of  the  human  race. 

The  air-bladder  of  this  fish  furnishes  isinglass,  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  obtained  from  the  sturgeon,  while  from  the  liver  is 
obtained  cod-liver  oil,  largdy  used  in  medidne  as  a  remedy  in 
scrofulous  complaints  and  pidmonary  consumption  (see  Cod- 
LXVE&  Oil).  "  The  Norwegians,"  says  Cuvier,  "  give  cod-heads 
with  marine  plants  to  their  cows  for  the  purpose  of  produdng  a 
greater  proportion  of  milk.  The  vertebrae,  the  ribs,  and  the  bones 
in  general,  are  given  to  their  cattle  by  the  Icelanders,  and  by  the 
Keuntchatdales  to  their  dogs.  These  same  parts,  properly  dried, 
are  also  employed  as  fud  in  the  desolate  steppes  of  the  Icy  Sea.'' 

At  Port  Logan  in  Wigtonshire  cod-fish  are  kept  in  a  large 
reservoir,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  action  of  the  sea» 
egress  from  wUch  is  prevented  by  a  barrier  of  stones,  which  does 
not  prevent  the  free  access  of  the  water.  These  cod  are  fed 
chiefly  on  musseb,  and  when  the  keeper  approaches  to  feed  them 
they  may  be  seen  rising  to  the  suriace  in  hundreds  and  eagerly 
seeking  the  edge.  They  have  become  comparativdy  tame  and 
familiar.  Frank  Buckland,  who  visited  the  place,  states  that 
after  a  little  while  they  allowed  him  to  take  hold  of  them,  scratch 
them  on  the  back,  an^  play  with  them  in  various  ways.  Their 
flavour  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  cod  taken  in  the  open 
sea.  (G,  A.  B.) 

CODA  (Ital.  for  "tail";  from  the  Lat,  cofuda),  in  music,  a 
term  for  a  passage  which  brings  a  movement  or  a  s^arate  piece 
to  a  conclusion.  This  developed  from  the  simple  chords  of  a 
cadence,  into  an  daborate  and  indei>endent  form.  In  a  series 
of  variations  on  a  theme  or  in  a  composition  with  a  fixed  order 
of  subjects,  the  "  coda  "  is  a  passage  suffidently  contrasted  with 
the  condusions  of  the  separate  variations  or  subjects,  added  to 
form  a  complete  conclusion  to  the  whole.  Beethoven  raised  the 
"  coda  "  to  a  feature  of  the  highest  importance. 

(fODE  (Lat.  codex),  the  term  for  a  complete  and  systematic 
body  of  law,  or  a  complete  and  exdusive  statement  of  some 
portion  of  the  law;  and  so  by  analogy  for  any  system  of  rules 
or  doctrine;  also  for  an  arrangement  in  tdegrapby,  signalling, 
&c.,  by  which  communications  may  be  made  accorcUng  to  rules 
adopted  for  brevity  or  secrecy. 

In  jurisprudence  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  laws  to 
written  codes,  representing  a  complete  and  readily  accessible 
system,  is.  a  matter  of  great  historical  and  practical  interest 
Many  collections  of  laws,  however,  which  are  commonly  known 
as  code^,^  woul4  ^ot  correspond  to  the  definition  given  above. 
The  Code  oi  Justinian  (see  Justinian  I. ;  Roman  Law),  the 
most  celebrated  of  all,  is  not  in  itself  a  complete  *and  exdusive 
system  of  law.  It  is  a  collection  of  imperial  constitutions,  just 
as  the  Pandects  are  a  collection  of  the  opinions  of  jurisconsults* 
The  Code  and  the  Pandects  together  being,  as  Austin  says^ 
**  digests  of  Roman  law  ip.  force  at  the  time  of  their  conception," 
would,  if  properly  arranged,  constitute  a. code.  Codification  in 
this  sense  is  merdy  a  question  of  the  form  of  the  laws^  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  thdr  goodness  or  badness  from  an  ethical  or 
political  point  of  view.  Sometimes  codification  only  means  the 
changing  of  unwritten  into  written  law;  in  the  stricter  sense 
it  means  the  changing  of  uhwritten  or  badly-written  law  into 
law  wdl  written. 

^The  most  andeutcode  known*  that  Of  Khammurabit  is  dealt 
with  in  the  article  Babylonian  Law. 
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Tbe  sanpie  eau^esi  wMob  jdn^  colliecticms  o£:la;vrs  u^oesMi^ 
in  the  time  of  Justmian  Wve  led  to  similar  uodertakiiiff^  s^moag 
modem  peoples.  The  actual  coaditicw  ol  law&  until  the  pjeriod 
when  they  are  consciouaLy  remodeiied  ia.  one  of  conlusioni 
contradiction). repetition  ai3Kl  disorder;  aisud  to  these  evils  the 
progress  of  society, adds,  th&  hnfden  of  perpetually  increasing 
legislation.  Some  attempt  musl  be  made  to>8imidify  the  task 
of  iearaing  the  laws  by  improving  their  expression  andarrange;^ 
menu.  This  is  by  no  means  an  eas^y  task  in  any-  country,  but  in 
£ngland  it.ia  surrounded  with  peculiar  diffiadtie^*  The  inde* 
pendent  character  of  Engliah  law  has  prevented  an  att^npt  to 
do  what  has  already  been  done  for  other  sy^teans  wfaicb  ha^e  the 
basis  of  the  Koman  law  (o  fall  back  upoQ. 

The  most  celebraU4  modem  code  is  the>French.  The  necessity 
of  a  code  in  France  was  n^nly  caused  by  the  immense  number 
of  separate  sirstems  oi  jurispmdence  existJAg  in  that  country 
before  1789,  justifying  Voltaire's  sarcasm  that  a  traveller  ia 
France  had  to  chants  laws  about  as  often  a^  he  changed  horses. 
At  first  published  imder  the  title  of  Code  CivU  des  Frangai^,  it 
was  af terwacda  entitled  tbe  Cade  NotpMon  (^.v.) — the  emperor 
Napoleon  wishing  to  attach  his  name  t<^  a  work  which  he  regarded 
as  the  grealeatt  ^ory  ol  his  reign.  The  code,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  product  of  Roman  and  cuatomary  lawy  together  ,with  the 
ordinances  o(  tho.  kings  and  the  laws  of  the  Revolution.  In  ioaxa 
it  has  passed  through  several  changes  caused  by  the  political 
vidssitudes  of*  the  country,  and  it  has  of  course  su0ered  from 
time  to  time  important  alteratio]^  in  substanee,  but  it  still 
remains  virtually  the  same  in  principle  as  it  left  the  hands  o{ 
its  framers.  The  code  has  produced  a  vast  number  of  com* 
mentariesi  among  which  may  be  named  those  of  A.  DuraptoU) 
R.  T.  Troplong  and  J.  C.  Fv  Demolombe.  The  remaimng  Fr^ich 
codes  are  the  Code  de  procUure  chile,  iht.Code  de  conm^ce^  the 
Code  d' instruction  crimiueUe  hXiA  the  Code  pMifll*  The  merits  of 
the  French  code  have- entered. into  the  ditcussiOb  on^the^genecal 
question  of  codification.  Austin  agrees  with  Savigny  in  conr 
damning  the  ignorance  and,  haste  with  which  it  waa  compiled; 
''  It  contains/'  sayd  Austin^  <"  no  definitions  lof  technical  terms 
(even  the  most  leadis^),  no  exposition  o£. the  folionak  ^  dis^ 
tinctions  (even  the  most. leadlnid,  no^  etpofittion  ol  ;the  broad 
principles. and  rules  to  which. the  narrowei;  ptovisiims. expressed 
in  the  code  ave  subordinate;  hence  ita  fallacious  bfleyity." 
Codes  Dxxlelled  on  the  Fr^di  lopde  >hafVie»  however^  takm  firm 
root  in  most  of  the  countries  of  ;GQntinental  Europe  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  wdl,  sudl  aa  Latin  America  and  sevexal 
of  the  British  colonies. 

The  Prussian  oode.(iC<N^  FtMH^)  was  published  by  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1751.  It  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  "  Roman, 
common  Saxon  and  other  foreign  subsidiary  laws  and  statutes," 
the  provincial  laws  remaining  in  force  as  befone.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  king  was  to  destroy  tbe  power  of  the  advocates, 
whom  he  hoped  torender  useless.  Thid,  ^th  other  systems  of 
law  existing  in  Germany,  has  b^n  replaced  by  the  Civil  Code 
of  1900  (see  Gekhany). 

The  object  of  all  these  codes  has  been  to  frame  a  common 
system  to  take  the  plaoa  of  several  systems  of  law,  rather  than 
to  restate  in  an  exact  and  eschauislive  form  the  whole  laws  ol 
a  nation,  which  is  the  problem^  of  £ngliah  codification.  The 
French  and  Prussian  eodes,  although,  they  have  beenof  great 
service  in  simplifying  the  law,  have  failed  to  prevent  outside 
themselves  that  accumulation  of  judiciary  and  statute  law 
which  in  England  has  been  the  chief  motive  for  codification. 
A  more  exact  pa^rallel  to  the  English  pvoMem  may  be  found  in 
the  Code  of  the  State  of  New  York^  The  reidsed  constitution  of 
the  state,  as  adopted  in  1S46,  "  oixlered  the  appointment  of  two 
commissionSi  one  to  reduce  into  a  written  and  a  systematic 
code  the  whole  body  of,  the  law  lOf  the  state,  and  the  other  to 
revise,  reform,  simplify  and; abridge  the  rules  atid  practice, 
pleadings,  &a,  of  the  courts  of  recoafd."  By  an  act  of  1847, 
the  state  legislature  declared  that  the  body  of  substantive  law 
should  be  contained  in  three  c0dea-rthe>  Politicalv  the  Civil 
and  the  Penal<  The  works  ^tboih  oonuaoisslokis,  completed  in 
^865,  filled  aix  volumes*  containiiig  the  Code  of  Civil  Fvocedure 


(including  the  law  of  evidence),  the  Rook  of  Forms,,  the  Codeof 
Criminal  Procedure,  the  Political  Code,  the  Penal  Code  and  the 
CSvil  Code,  In  the  introduction  to  the  Civil  Code  it  Was  claimed 
that  in  many  dcjpartments  of  the  law  the  codes  *'  provided  for 
every  possible  caae,  so  that  when  a  new  case  arises  it  ia  better 
that  it  should  be.  provided  for  by  new  legislation,"  The  New 
York  code  was  defective  in  the  iinportant  pointa  of  definition 
and  arrangement.  .It:formed  the  baas,  however,  of  the  pneaent 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Much  interest  has  attach^  to  the  Penal  Code  drawn  up  by 
Edwaoxi  LivingstMi  (^.9.)  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,.  The 
system  consists  ol  a  Code  of  Crime  and  Punishments,  a  Code  of 
Procedure,  a  Code  of  Evidence,  a  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison 
Discipline,  and  a  Book  of  Definitions.  "  Though  the  state  U>x 
which  the  codes  were  prepared,"  said  Chief  Justice  Chase» 
**  neglected  to  avail  itself  of  the  labours  assigned  and  solicited 
by  itself,  they  have  proved,  together  with  their  introductions; 
a  treasu;re  of  suggestions  to  which  many  states  are  indebted  for 
uselul  legislation."  Most  of  the  other  states  in  the  United 
States  have  cod)e9^  stating  the  law  of  pleading  in  civil  actions^ 
and  such  states  are  often  described  aa  code  states  to  distinguish 
them  from  thpae  adhering. to  the  older  forms  of  action,  divided 
between  those  at  law  and  those  at  equity.  A  few  states  have 
general  codes  «f  political  and  dvil  r^ts.  The  general  drift 
of  legislation  and  of  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is 
towards  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  codification,  but  the 
contraiy  view  has  been  ably  maintained .  (see  J.  C.  Carter^ 
Provinces  of  the  WriUenandthe  UmvriUenLaw,  New  York,  1869). 
Since  the  time  of  Bentham,  the  codification  of  the  law  of 
England  has  been  the  dream  of  the  most  enlightened  jurists 
and  statesmen.  In  the  interval  between  Bentham  and  our 
own  time  there  has  been  an  immense  advance  in  the  sde&tific 
study  of  law,  but .  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  problem  of 
codification  is  at' all  nearer  solution.  Interest  haa  mainly  been 
directed  to  the  hifltocical  side  of  legal  science,  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  evolution  of  laws  aS'  part,  of  the  development  of  sokdety, 
and. from  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  remodelling  the 
law  is  one  of  minor  interest  To  Bentham  the  problem  presented 
itaelf  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  form  possible.  What  he 
proposed  to  do  was  to  set  lorth.a  body  of  laws,  dearly  expressed, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  logical  connexion,  exhibiting  their 
own  roHonale  and  exduding  all  other  law.  On  the  other  hand 
the  problem  has  in  some  respects  become  easier  since  the  time 
of  Bentham,  With  the  Benthamite  codification  :the  oonoeption 
oi  reform  in  the  substantive  law  is  more  or  less  mixed  up.  If 
codificatfk>n  had  been  possible  in  his  day,  it  would,  unless  it  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  searching  reforms  which  have  been 
efieeted  since,  and  aaihly  through  his  influence^  perhaps  have 
been  more  of  an  evil  than  a»  good.  The  mere  diead  that,  under 
the  guse  ol  codification  or  improvement  in  form,  some  change 
in  substance  may  secretly  bei  effected  has  long  been  a  practical 
obstade  in  the  way  of  legal  reform.  But  the  law  has  now  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  which  it  may  be  said  that,  if  it  is  not  the 
best  in  all  respects  that  might  be  desired,  it  is  at  least  in  most 
respects  as  good  as  the  conditions  of  legislation  will  permit  it 
to  be^  Codification,  in  fact,  may  now  be  treated  purely  as  a 
question  of  form.  What  is  proposed  is  that  the  law,  being,  as 
we  assume,  in  substance  what  the  nation  wishes  it  to  be,  should 
be  thade  as  accessible  as  possible!,  and  as  intelligihle  as  possible. 
These  two  essential  conditions  of  a  sound  system  of  law  are, 
we  need  hardly  say,  far  from  being  fulfilled  in  Eng^d.  The 
law  of  the  land  is  embodied  in  thousands  <^  statutes  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  reports.  It  is  expressed  in  language  which  has 
never  been  ^ed  by  a  oontroUing  audiority,  and  which ,  has 
swayed  about  with  every  change  of  time,  place  and  circumstance. 
It  has  no  definitions,  no  rational  distinctions,  no  connexion  of 
partsi^  Until  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  it  was 
pervaded  throughout  its  entire  ^here  by  the  flagrant  antinomy 
of  law  and  equity,  and  that  act  has  only  ordered,  not  executed, 
its' consolidation.  No  lawyer  pretends  to  know  more  than  a 
fragment  of.  it.  Few  jiTactical  questions  can  be  answered  by  a 
lawyer  without  a  search  into  ntcml^e£ie9&  actsofpadiamentiaod 
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reported  eases.  To  laymen,  of  course,  the  Whole  law  is  a  sealed 
book.  As  there  are  no  authoritative  general  principles,  it 
ha{^ns  that  the  few  legal  maxims  known  to  the  public,  being 
apprehended  out  of  relation  to  their  authorities,  are  as  oft^i 
likely  to  be  wrong  as  to  be  right.  It  is  hopeless  to  think  of 
making*  it  possible  for  every  man  to  be  his  own  lawyer,  but  we 
can  at  least  try  to  make  it  possible  for  a  lawyer  to  know  the 
whole  law.  The  earlier  advocates  of  codification  founded  their 
case  mainly  on  the  evils  of  judiciary  law,  Le,  the  law  contained 
in  the  reported  decisions  of  the  judges.  Bentham's  bitter 
antipathy  to  judicial  legislation  is  well  known.  Austin's  thirty- 
ninth  lecture  {Lectures y  ed.  1869)  contains  an  exhaustive  criticism 
of  the  tenable  objections  to  judiciary  law.  All  such  law  is 
embedded  tn  decisions  on  particular  cases,  from  which  it  must 
be  extracted  by  a  tedious  and  difficult  process  of  induction. 
Being  created  for  particular  cases  it  is  necessarily  uncompre- 
hensive,  imperfect,  imcertain  and  bulky.  These  are  evils  which 
are  incident  to  the  nature  of  judiciary  laws.  The  defective 
form  of  the  existing  statute  law,  moreover,  has  also  given  rise 
to  loud  complaints.  Year  by  year  the  mass  of  legislation  grows 
larger,  and  as  long  as  the  basis  of  a  system  is  judiciary  law,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  new  statutes  can  be  completely  integrated 
therewith.  The  mode  of  framing  acts  of  parliament,  and 
especially  the  practice  of  legislating  by  reference  to  previous 
acts,  likewise  produce  much  uncertainty  and  disorder.  Some 
progress  has,  however,  been  made  by  the  passing  from  time  to 
time  of  various  acts  Codifying  brancli^s  of  law,  such  as  the  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act  r882,  the  Partnership  Act  i8go,  the  Trusts 
Act  1893,  and  the  Interpretation  Act  1889.  ■ 

The  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee  also  perform  a  useful 
work  in  excising  dead  law  from  the  statute-book,  partly  by  repeal 
of  obsolete  and  spent  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  and  partly  by 
pruning  redundant  preambles  and  words.  The  construction  of 
a  section  of  an  act  may  depend  on  the  preamble  and  the  context, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  preamble  and  certain  parts  of  the  act  may 
therefore  affect  the  construction  of  what  is  left.  This  is  provided 
for  by  a  clause  which  is  said  to  have  been  settled  by  Lord  West- 
bury.  It  provides  (in  effect)  that  the  repeal  of  any  words  or 
expressi6ns  of  enactment  shall  not  affect  thd  construction  of  any 
statute  or  part  of  a  statute.  The  lawyer,  thetefore,  cannot  rely 
on  the  revised  edition  of  the  statutes  alone,  and  it  is  still  necessary 
for  him  to  consult  the  complete  act  as  it  was  originally  enacted. 

The  process  of  gradual  codification 'adopted  in  India  has  beeii 
recommended  for  imitation  in  England  by  those  who  have  had 
some, experience  of  its  working.  The  first  of  the  Indian  codes 
was  the  Penal  Code  (see  Ckiminal  Law);  and  there  are  also  codes 
of  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  > 

Whether  any  attempt  will  ever  be  mitde  to  supersede  thisrvast 
and  unarranged  mass  by  a  complete' code  seems  very  doubtful. 
Writers  on  codification  have  for  the  most  part  insisted  that  the 
work  should  be  undertaken>as  a  Whole,  and  that  the  parts  should 
have  relation  to  some  general  scheme  of  the  law  which  should 
be  settled  first.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
undertaking  so  stupendous  as  the  codification  uno  coetu  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  law  hardly  require  to>be  stated. 

In  discussions  on  codififcation  two  difficulties  are  insisted  on 
by  its  opponents,  which  have  some  practical  interest — (r)  What 
is  to  be  done  in  those  cases  for  which  the  code  has  not  provided? 
and  (2)  How  is  new  law  to  be  incorporated  with  the  code?  The 
objection  that  a  code  will  hamper  the  opinions  of  the  court, 
destroy  the  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  the  common  law,  &c., 
disappears  when  it  is  stated  in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  that  law 
codified  will  cover  a  smaUer  number  of  cases,  or  wiU  be  less  easily 
adapted  to  new  cases,  than  law  uncodified.  The  French  system 
ordered  the  judges,  imder  a  penalty,  to  give  a  decision  on  all  cases, 
whether  contemplated  or  not  by  the  code,  and  referred  them 
generally  to  the  following  sources: — (i)  £quit6  naturelle,  loi 
naturelle;  (2)  loi  romain;  (3)  loi  coutumier;  (4)  usages, 
exemples,  jugements,  jurisprudence;  (5)  droit  commun;  (6) 
prindpes  g6n6raux,  maximes,  doctrine,  science.  The  Prussian 
code,  on  the  other  hand,  required  the  judges  to  report  new  cases 
to  the  head  of  the  judicial  department,  and  they  were  decided  by 


the  legislative  eommission.  No  pmvidion  Was  made  in  either  ease 
for  incoiporating  the  new  law  with  the  code,  an  omission  which 
Austin  justly  considers  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  codification. 
It  is  ablBurd  to  suppose  that  any  code  can  remain  long  without 
requiring  substantial  alteration.  Cases  will  arise  when  its  mean* 
ing  must  be  extended  and  modified  by  judges,  and  every  year 
will  produce  its  quotia  of  new  legkiation  by  the  stiEit6.  The  courts 
shoTild  be  left  to  interpret  a  code  as  they  now  interpret  statutes, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  continual  revision  of 
the  code,  so  that  the  hew  law  created  by  judges  or  directly  by  the 
state  may  from  time  to  time  be  worked  into  the  code. 

CODE  NAPOLfiON,  the  first  code  of  the  French  dvii  law, 
known  at  first  as  the  CotU  civil  de$  Francis,  was  promulgated 
in  its  entirety  by  a  law  of  the  30th  Ventose  in  the  year  XII. 
(3  ist  of  March  1804) .  On  the  3rd  of  September  1807  it  received 
the  official  name  <A  Qodit  Napol6on,  although  the  part  that 
Napoleon  took  in  framing  it  was  not  very  important.  A  law  of 
1 8x8  restored  to  it  its  former  name,  but  a  decree  of  the  27th  of 
March  1852  re-established  the  title  of  Code  Napoleon.  Since 
the  4th  of  September  187&  the  laws  have  quoted  it  only  under 
the  name  of  the  Code  Civil. 

Never  has  a  work  of  legislation  been  more  national  in  the 
exact  sense  of  the  word.  Desired  for  centuries  by  the  France  of 
the  ancien  rSgimey  and  demanded  by  the  cakiers  of  1789,  this 
*^  code  of  civil  laws  common  to  the  whole  redm  "  was  promised 
by  the  constitution  of  1791.  However,  the  two  first  assemblies 
of  the  Revolution  were  able  to  prepare  only  a  few  fragments 
of  it.  The  preparation  of  a  cohierent  plan  began  with  the  Con- 
vention, liie  ancien  r^ime  had  collected  and  adjusted  some  of 
the  material.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  juridical 
literature  which  by  eliminating  differences  of  detail,  had  dis- 
engaged ftom  the  various  French  '^  customs  "  the  essential  part 
which  they  had  in  common,  under  the  name  of  '^  common 
customary  law  ";  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  law  current  m 
France  had  in  like  manner  undergone  a  process  of  simpHfication 
in  numerous  works,  the  chief  of'^hich  was  that  of  Domat; 
while  certain  parts  had  already  been  codified  in  the  Grandes 
Ordonnoftces,  which  were  the  work  of  d'Aguesseau.  This  legacy 
from  the  past,  which  it  was  desired  to  preserve  within  reason, 
had  to  be  combined  and  blended  with  the  laws  of  the  Revolution, 
which  had  wrought  radical  reforms  in  the  conditions  affecting 
the  individual,  the  tenure 'of  real  property^  the  order  of  inherit- 
ance and  the  system  of  mortg£^ges.  Gambac6r^,  as  the  ttptt^ 
sentative  of  a  commission  of  the  Convention,  brought  forward 
two  successive  schemes  for  the  Code  Civil.  As  a  member  of  one 
6f  the  councils,  he  drew  up  a  third  under  the  Diiectory,  and 
these  projected  forms  came  in  turn  nearer  and  nearer  to  what 
was  to  be  the  ultimate  form  of  the  code.  So  great  was  the 
interest  centred  in  this  work,  that  the  law  of  the  19th  Brumaire, 
year  VIII.,  which,  in  ratification  6f  the  previous  day's  coup 
d*Hat  nominated  provisional  consuls  and  two  legislative  com^ 
missions,  gave  injunctions  to  the  latter  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for 
the  Code  Civil.  This  was  done  in  part  by  one  of  the  members. 
Jacqueminot,  and  finally  under  the  constitution  of  the  year 
VIII.,  the  completion  of  the  work  was  taken  in  hand.  The 
legislative  machinery  established  by  this  ccxnstitution,  defective 
as  it  was  in  other  respects,  was  eminently  suited  for  this  task. 
Indeed,  all  projected  laws  emanated  from  the  government  and 
were  prepared  by  the  newly  established  council  of  state,  which 
was  so  wdl  recruited  that  it  easily  furnished  qualified  men, 
mostly  veterans  of  the  revolution,  to  prepare  the  final  scheme. 
The  coundl  of  state  naturally  possessed  in  its  legislative  section 
and  its  general  assembly  bodies  both  competent  and  suffidently 
limited  to  discuss  the  texts  efficiently.  The  corps  ligislctif  had 
not  the  right  of  amendment,  so  could  not  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  scheme.  It  was  in  the  discussions  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  coundl  of  state  that  Napoleon  took  part,  in  gj  cases  out  of 
X02  in  the  capadty  of  chairman,  but,  interesting  as  his  observa- 
tions occasionally  are,  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  serious 
collaborator  in  this  great  work. 

Those  responsible  for  the  scheme  have  in  the  main  been  very 
successful  in  their  work;  they  have  generally  succeeded  in  fusing 
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tbe  two  elements  wUch  tbey  bftd  to  deal  ytilth^  namely  aadcoit 
French  law,  and  that  of  the  ReVolutioti.  The  point  in  which 
their  work  is  compamtively  weak  is  the  system  of  hypothec  (q,v.), 
because  they  did  not  succeed  in  steering  a  middle  course  between 
two  opposite  systenis,  and  the  law  of  the  aaid  of  March  1855 
{suf  la  Iranseriptum  m  mat/Ure  hypoMcaire)  was  necessary  to 
make  ^ood  the  defidency.  A  iault  frequently  found  with,  the 
Code  Civil  is,  that  its  general  divisions  show  a  lack  of  logic  and 
method,  but  the  division  is  practically  that  of  the  Institutes 
ol  Justinian,  and  is  about  as  good  as  any  other:  persons,i  things, 
inheritance,  contracts  and  obligations,  and  finally,  in.  place  of 
actions,  which  have  no  importance  for  French  law  essce|>t.irDm 
the  pohit  ol  view  of  procedure,  privileges  and  hypothecs,  as  in 
the  ancient  eauitanes  ol  France,  and  piieaori|>tion.  It  ia^  rniOatis 
fmOandiSy  pjraotically  the  same  diviaiQaA  as  .that  of  ,Blslcfcstotie's 
Oammeoiitairie& 

Of  late  yearn  other  objections  have  b^n  e3q>Ee8Sfid;  serious 
omissions  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Code;  it  has  not  giveb 
to  personal  property  (the  importance  wfaioh  it  has  acquired  in 
the  coucse  of  iJtut  19th  century;  it  <niak«s|  .no  provision  for 
dealing  with  the  kgal  relations  between  employer3,and  employed 
which  modem  com^dex  undertakings  involve;  it  does  not  treat 
of  la&t  insurance,  &c.  But  this  only  proves  that  it.copld  not  fore- 
tell the  future,  for  moat  of  these  questioBS  are  concjemeid  with 
economic  phenomena  and  social  oelations  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  when  it  was  Irsmed.  The .  Code  needed  revising  and 
completiBg,  and  this  was  carried  out  .'by  degrees  by  means  of 
numerous  important  laws.  In  1904,  after  the  "Oekbiation  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Code  Civil,  a^i  extra-parliamentary  coiminisaion 
was  nominated  to  prepare  a  revision  of  it,  and  at  once  began  the 
work. 

The  influence  of  the  Code  Civil  has  been  very  grei»t,  not  only 
in  France  but  also  abroad.  Belgium  has  preserved  it,  and  the 
Rhine  provinces  only  ceased  to  be  subject'to  it  on  the -promulga- 
tion of  the  dvil  code  of  the  German  entpire.  Its  ascendancy  has 
been  due  chiefly  lx>  the  deamess  of  its  proviskxis,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  equity  and  equality  which  inspires  them.  Numerous 
more  recent  codes  have  also  taken  it  as  a  model:  the  Dutch  code, 
the  Italian,  and  the  code  of  Portugal;  and,  more  remotely,  the 
Spanish  code,  and  those  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
republics.  In  the  present  day  it  is  rivalled  by  the  German  dvil 
code,  which,  having  been  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  i^\h 
'  century  j  naturally  does  not  show  the  same  lacunae  ov  omissions. 
It  is  inspired,  however,  by  a  very  different  ^irit,  and  the  French 
code  does  not  suffer  altogether  by  comparison  with  it  either  in 
substance  or  in  form. 

See  Le  Code  CM^  Hvre  du  cetU^naire  (Paris,  1904),  a  coll^cdon  of 
essays  by  Fieodi  and  foreign  lawyers.  <J-  P*  ^0 

CODIAEUM»  a  small  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiaceae.  One  spedes,  C.  vanegatum^  a  native  of 
Polynesia,  is  cultivated  in  greenhouses,  under  the. name  of 
croton,  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  whidi  are  generally  variegated 
with  yellow,  and  are  of  ten  twist^bd  or  haVe  the  bladies  ^separated 
into  distinct  portions.  '     ^ 

COIH^IL  (Lat.  codiciUuSy  a  little  book  or  uUet^  dIaiinutiYe 
of  codex) ,  a  supplement  to  a  will  {qx,) ,  containing  anything  which 
a  testator  desires  to  add,  or  which  he  wishes  to  retract,  to  explain 
or  to  alter.  In  English  law  a  codicil  reqmres  to  be  executed  with 
the  same  formalities  as  a  will  under  the  Wills  Act  1837. 

CODIIiiiA,  the  name  given  to  the  htcken  fibres  which  are 
separated  from  the  flax  during  the  scutching  process.  On  this 
account  it  is  Sometimes  termed  scutching  tow.  Quantities  of  this 
material  are  used  alotig  with  heckled  tow  in  the  production  of 
'tow  yams.* 

OaDINUS,  GB(IR€B  {Gbo&cios  KoDmos],  the  reputed  author 
of  three  extant  works  in  Byzantine  literature.  Their  attribution 
to  him  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience,  two  of  them  being 
anonymous  in  the  M8S.  Of  Codinus  himself  nothing  is  known; 
It  is  supposed  that  he  Kved  towards  the  end  of  the  isth  century. 
The  works  referred  to  are  the  following: — 

I.  Patria  (Td  Ildrpia  -rifs  KwwFrwTuwwioX^ws),  treating 
of  tbe  history,  topography,  and  monuments  of  Constantinople. 


It  is  divided  into  five  Actions:  (a)  the,  foundation  qf  the  dty ; 
(b)  its  situation,  limits  and  topogmphy;  (c)  its  statues,  works 
of  art,  and  other  nolaUe  sights;  {d)  its  buildings;  («)  the  con- 
struction of  the  church  of  St  Sophia.  It  was  written  in  the  reign 
of  Basil  II.,  {976-ioas),  revised  and  rearranged  u&der  Alejdiis  L 
Conmenus  (to8ir^xixS)i  ajod perhaps copiedby  Codinus,  whose 
name  it  bears  in  some  (later)  MSS.  The  chief  sources  are:  the 
Po^niaof  HesycMus  lUustxins  of  Miletus,  an  anon(yznQus(£.  750). 
brief  chronological  record  (Oc^poirrdacis  aivroiw^  XP'O*'^^)^ 
and  an  anon3rmous  account  (^c^W^^)  of  St  Sophia  (ed..  T. 
PrQger  in  Soriptores  arigmum  ConsUmimopoHk^narum,  fasc.  L, 
190X,  to  be  fallowed  by.  the  Pairia  of  Codinus).  Procopiua, 
De  AedificHs  and  the  po^n  of  Paulua  Silentiarius  on  the  dedica^ 
tion  of  St  Sophia  should  be  read  in  connexian  with  this  sub ject« 
.  2.  De  OffiMs  (HtfiL  Tw  *0<t^4'wJmi),  a  sketch,  written  im  an 
unnttradnve  style,  of  court  and  higher  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  of  the  ceremonies  proper  to  different  occasions.  It  shouJd 
be  compared  with  the  Dc  Cerimaims^Qi  C<mstantine  Porphyron 
genitiis..    ,      : 

3.  A  chronological  outline  of  events  from  the  beginniAg  of 
the  world  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (called 
Agarenes  in  the  MS.  title).    It  is  of  little  vahie^ 

Complete  edttionld  are  (by  I.  Be^ef)  in  the  Bonn  Off  pus  scHp- 
terum  Hist,  Byz.  (1859-1847,.  where»  however^  some  sections  of  toe 
Pairia  arQ  omitted),  and  in  J.  P.  Migne,  Pairologia  graecot  civil. ;  see 
also  C.  Krumbacher,  Ceschtchte  der  oyzanHnischen  LiUeratur  (1897). 

COIKLIYER  OIL  (OUum  Morrkuae,  or  Oleut^  Jecoris  Aselli), 
the  oil  obtained  from .  the  liver  of  the  common  cod  (Gadus: 
morrhua).  In  the  early  process  for  extracting  the  oil  the  livers 
were  allowed  to  putrefy  in  woodien  tubs,  when  oils  of  two  qualities, 
one  called  "  psie  oil,"  and  the  other  '^  light  brown  oil,''  succes- 
sive rose  to  thesuxface  and  were  drawn  off.  A. third  oil  was 
obtained  by  heating  the  liver^residues  to  above  the  bailing-fXHut 
of  water,  whereupon  a  black  product,  technically  called  '^  brown 
oil,'^  separated.  The  modem  practice  consists  in  heating  the 
perfectly  iresh,  cleaned  livers  by  steam  to  a  temperature  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  or,  in  more  recent  practice,  to  a  lower 
temperature,  the  livers  being  kept  as  far  as  xxissibk  from  contact 
with  air.  The  oils  so  obtained  are  tenned  *'  steamed*liver  oils." 
The  '^  pale  "  and  '^  light  brown  "  <»]s  are  used  in  pharmacy; 
the  ''  brown  "  oil,  the  cod  oil  of  commerce,  being  obtained  ficom 
putrid  and  decomposing  livers,  has  an  objectionable  taste  and 
odour  and  is  largely  employed  by  tanners.  By  boib'iig  the  livers 
at  a  somewhat  hi^  temperature, ''  uxuracked  "  cod  oil  is  obtained, 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  '*  stearine '';  this  fat, 
^pi^ch  separates  oti  cocding,  is  sold  as  ''  fish  steazine  "  for  soap* 
making,  or -as  ^'fish-tallow  ^  for  currying.  The  oil  when  freed 
frcAn  the  stearine  is  known  as  ''  racked  oil."  *'  Coast  cod  oil " 
is  the  commrercial  name  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the  livers  of 
various  kinds  of  fish,'e.;;.  hake,  ling,  haddock,  &c.  The  most 
important  centres  of  the  cod^liver  oil  iiKiustry  are  Lofoten  and 
Romsdal  in  Norway;  the  oil  is  also  prepared  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Iceland  and  Russia;  and  at 
one  time  a  considerable  quantity  was  prepared  in  the  Shetland 
Islands  and  along  the  6ast  coast  of  Scotland. 

Cod-liver  oil  odiitains  palmitin,  stearin  and  other  more  complex 
glyc^rides;  the  ^*  stearine  "  mentioned  above,  however,  contains 
very  little  palmitin  and  stearin.  Several  Other  acids  have  been 
identified:  P.  M.  Meyerdahl  obtained  4%  of  palmitic  acid, 
20%  of  jecoleic  acid,  Ci9H3e02,  and  20%  of  therapic  acid; 
CirHjeOi;  other  investigators  have  recogniaed  jecoric  acid, 
QsHmOsi  asellic  acid,  C17H82OS;  and  physetoleic  acid,  CuHtoOs, 
but  some  unoert^^ty  attends  these  last  three  acids.  Therapic 
and  jecoleic  adds  apparentiy  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  therapeutic 
properties  of  the  oil  are  associated  with  the  presence  di  these 
acids,  and  not  with  the  small  amount  of  iodine  present  as  was  at 
one  time  supposed.  Other  constituents  are  diolesterol  (©•46- 
1*32%),  traces  of  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  chlorine  and 
bromine,  and  various  aliphatic  amines  which  are  really  secondary 
products,  being  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  used  externally  in  medicine  when  its  internal 
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adtninktrktilMi  ist  reudetiid  impoesible  by^  idiosyncrasy  or  th^ 
state  of  the  patietit'^  digestion^  The  oil  is  T«ry  readily  absorbed 
from  the  skin  and  exerts  aM  its  therapeutic  actions  when  thus 
exhibited.'  •  This  method  is  often  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  infants 
or  young  children  suffering  Irom  abdominal  or  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis^  Its  only  objection  is  the  odour  which  the  patient 
exhale.  When  taken  by  the  mouth,  ood4rv«r  oil  shares  with 
other  livei^oils  the  property  of  ready  absorption*  It  often  causte 
unpleasant  symptoms,  which  must  always  be  dealt  with  and  not 
disregatded)  more  harm  than  good  being,  done  if  this  course  is 
not  followed.  Forttmatdy  a  tol«raiice  is  soon  estabiished  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  It  has  been  experimentally  proved  that 
this  is  more  readily  absorbed  than  any  other  oil — including  other 
liv^^oils.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  explanation  of 
this  fact,  since  knowledge  on  this  point  might  enable  an  artificial 
product,  without  the  disadvantages  of  this  oil,  to  be  substituted 
for  it.  Very  good  results  have  been  obtained  from  a  preparation 
named  ^''lipaaun^-'  which  consists  of  six  parts  of  oleic  add  and 
ninety-four  of  pure  olein.  Cod-liver  oil  has  the  further  peculiarity 
of  being  more  reiadily  oxidizable  than  any  other  oil;  an  obviously 
valuable  property  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  entire  food- 
value  of  oils  depends  on  their  oxidation. 

Cod*Uver  oil  may  be  given  in  all  wasting  diseases,  and  is 
occasionally  valuable  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis; 
but  its  great  therapeutic  value  is  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of 
whatever  kind,  and  notably  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or 
consumption,  its  reputation  in  this  is  quite  iiiexpugnablew  It 
is  essential  to  remember  that  **  in  phthisis  the  key  of  the  situation 
is  the  state  of  the  alimentary  tract/'  and  the  utmost  care  must 
be  tak^a  to  obviate  the  nausea,  loss  of  appetite  and  diarrhoea, 
only  too  easily  induced  by  this  oil.  *  It  is  best  to  begin  with  only 
one  dose  in  the  twenty^four  hours,  to  be  taken  just  before  going 
to  sleiep,  so  that  the  patient  is  saved  its  un|>leasant "  repetition  *' 
from  an  unaccustomed  stomadi.  In  gemeral,  it  is  therefoie  wise 
to  order. a  double  dose  at  bedtime.  The  oil  may  be  given  in 
capsules,  or  in  die  fonn  of  an  emulsion^  with  or  without  malt- 
extract,  or  success  may  be  obtained  by  adding,  to  every  two 
drachms  of  the  oil,  ten  minims  of  pure  ether  and  a  drop  of 
peppermint  oil.  The  usual  dose,  at  starting,  is  one  or  two 
drachms,  but  the  oil  should  be  given  eventually  in  the  largest 
quantities  that  the  patient  can  tolerate. 

CODRINGTON,  CHRISTOPHER  <x668-i7io),  British  soldier 
and  colonial  governor,  whose  father  was  captain^genetal  of  the 
Leeward  Isles,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  West  Indies, 
in  1668.  Educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  subsequently  served  with  the  British 
forces  in  Flanders,  being  rewarded  in  i6p5  with  a  captaincy 
in  the  Guards.  In  the  same  year  he  attended  King  WiUiasn  III. 
on  his  visit  to  Oxford,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the. public  orator, 
wa&  chosen  to  deliver  the  University  oration.  In  1697,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  captain*general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Leeward  Isles.  In  1 703.  he  commanded  the 
unsuccessful  British  expedition  against  Guadeloupe.  After  this 
he  resigned  his  governorship,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
retirement  and  study  on  his  Barbados  estates.  He  died  on  the 
7  th  of  April  1 7  ID,  bequeathing  these  estates  to  tlie  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college  in  Barbados.  This  college,  known;  ad  the  Codrington 
college,  was  built  in  1714-^1742.  To  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
he  bequeathed  books  worth  £6000  and  £10,000  in  money,  out 
df  which  was  built  and  endowed  the  Codringtjon  library: there. 

CODRINGTON*  SIR  EDWARD  (1770-1851)^  British  admiral, 
belonged  to  a  family  long  settled  at  Dodington  in  Gloucester- 
shire. He  was  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  who  were  left 
orphans  at  an  early  age,  and  wei^  educated  by  an  uncle,  Mr 
Betbell.  Edward  Codrington  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  Harrow, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  July  1783.  He  served  on  the  American 
station,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  home,  till  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant  on  the  28th  of  May  1783.  Lord  Howe  selected  him 
to  be  signal  lieutenant  on  the  flagship  of  the  Channel  Eeet  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  with  Frapce.  In  that 
Capacity  he  setved  in  the  ''  Queen  Charlotte  "  (loo)  durix^  the 


dpemdons  which  cuhnivatted  in  the  4>at tie  at  tbt  iBt  of  Jime  1 794. 
The  botes' he  wrote  on  Barrow's  iccount  df  the  battle  in  his  Life 
of  Howet  and  the  remlnisceBcee  *  he  dictated  to  his-  daughter, 
whkh  are  to  be  found  in  l^r  memoir  of  him,  are  of  great  value  for 
the  history  of  the  acti<m.  On  the  7th  of  October  1794  be  was 
promoted  commander,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  r795  attained  the 
rank  of  post-captain  and  the  command-  of  the  '^  Babet  '*  (20). 
He  continued  to  serve  in  the  Channel^  and  was  pi esent  at  the 
action  off  L'Orient  on  the  25rd  of  June  1795.  Codrington  wrote 
aotesonthis«[K:ottnter  also,  which  are  to  be  fouEnd  in  the  memoir. 
They  >af 6  able  and  valuable,  but,  like  all  hiscorre^iondenoe 
througjiout  his  life,  diow  that  he  was  of  a  somewhat  censorious 
disposition,  was  apt  to  take  the  worst  view  of  the  conduct  of 
others,  and  was  liable  to  be  querulous.  He  next  .commanded  the 
*^  Druid  "  (32)  in  the  Channel  and  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,- till 
she  was  paid  off  in  1 797.  Codrington  now  remained  onrshore and 
on  half -pay  for  some  years.  In  DeiDanber  1B02  he  married  Jane, 
daughter  oi  Jasper  Hall  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

On  the  rasewal  of  the  war  cdter  the>  breach  of  tlie  peace  of 
Amiens  be  was  appointed  (May  1S05)  to  the  command  of  the 
''  Orion  "  (74)  and  was  attached  to  the  ffeet  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  then  blockading  ViUeneuve  in  Cadiz.  The  ''Orion" 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Codrington'e 
correspKmdence  contains  mitch  illuminative  evidence  as  to  the 
preliminaries  and  the  events  of  the  victory.  '  From  1805  till  18x3 
he  contiiiued  to  serve  first  in  the  ''  Orion  "  and  then  (1808)  In 
the  '*  Blake  "  (74)  in  European  waters.  He  was  pcesent  on 
the  Waicheren  expedition,  and  was  very  actively  employed  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  in  cooperating  with  the 
Spaniards  against  the  French.  In  1814  he  was  promoted  rear- 
admiral,  at  which  time  he  was  serving  on  the  coast  of  North 
America  as  cs^tain  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Alexaadec  Cochrane  during 
the  operations  against  Wadungton,  Baltimore  und  New  Orleans. 
In  i8i)5  he  was  made  K.€l.B.^  and  was  promoted  vicefadmiral  on 
the  loth  of  July  1821.  In  December  1826  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Mediterranean  commiand,  asd  sailed  on  the'tst  of  February 
1827.  From  that  date  until  his  recall  on  the  axs  tof  June  1 828  he 
was  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  him  by  the  Greek 
War  of  Independenoe, .  which  had  led  to  anat-cjiytaiid  much 
piracy  in  the  Levant.  On  the  20th  of  October  1827  he  destroyed 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  naval  forces  at  KavarinO  (^rtr.),  while 
in  command  of  a  combined  Qvitish^  French  and  Russian  fleet.  As 
the  battle  had  been  unforeseen  in  England^  and  its  result  was  un- 
welcome to  the  ministry  of  the  day,  Codrington  was  entangled  ina 
correspondence  to  prove  that  he  had  not  gone  beyond  his  instiiuc- 
tions,  and  he  was  recalled  by  a  despatch,  dated  the  4t)i  of  June, 
i  After  the  battle  Codrington  went  to  Malta  to  refit  his  ships. 
He  remained  there  till  May  i^38,^wh«a  he  sailed  to  join  his  Frexich 
and  Rusaan  colleagues  on  the  coast  of  the  Moma;  Th^, en- 
deavoured to  enforce. the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula  by. Ibrahim 
peacefully.  The  Pasha  made  diplosBiat^  di£&q\Uties,  and  on  the 
25th  of  July  the  three  admirals  a^0ed  that  Codr^gton  should 
go  to  Alexandria  to  obtain  Ibrahixa'&recall>by  his  father  Mehemet 
Ali.  Codrington  had  heard  on  the  22nd  of .  June  of  his  own 
superaeadion,  but»  as  hiasucoeaaor  badvnpt  arriy^^he^pi^nB^dout 
the  arrangement  made  on  the  25  th  of  July^  and  his  pre^nce  at 
Alessandria  led  to  the  treaty  of  the  6tb  of  August,  1828^  by  which 
the  evacuation  of  the  Morea  was  settled^  .^is, services  were 
recognized  by  the  grant  of  the  grand  cross«of  the  Bal,h,  but  there 
is  no.  doubt  that  be  was  treated  as  a  scape-goat  at  lea,f  t  tp  S9me 
eictentj  After  lus  return, home  he  was  occupied  for  a  time  in 
defending  himself,  and  then  in  leisur^^  abroad>  He  commanded  a 
training  squadron  in  the  Chanoiel  in  1 83.1  and  became  admiral 
on  the  loth  of  January  1837.  From  November  1839  to  December 
1 842  be  was  commander'-in-dliief  at  Portaiwvl;l|*  ;  Hf;  .di^^n,  the 
28th of  April  lasi. 

,  Sir  Edward  Codrington. left  twosons,.Sir  WiUi^m.(i?04-i884), 
a  soldier  who  commanded  in  the  Crimea^  and.  Sir  John  Henry 
(1808-1^77)1  a  naval  of^cer,  who  died  an  adn>iral  of  the  fleet. 

See  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrinpon^  by  his 
daughter  Jane,  Lady  Bouraiier,  wife  of  Sir  T.  Bourc£2er,  K.N. 
(London.  1873).  ..  .(P- H.)  , 
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COMW;  in  Greek  legend^  the&st'  king  of  Athens.  According 
to  the  story,  it  wa$  prpphesied  at  tl^e  time  of  the  Dorian  iiivasion 
of  Peloponnesus  (c.  ro68  b.c)  that  only  the  death  of  their  king  at 
the  enemy's  hands  cotdd  ensure  victory  to  tlie  Athenians.  De- 
voting hxmsdf  to  his  cotmtry,€odrus,  in  the  d&guise  of  a  peasant, 
made  his  way  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  prbvoked  a  quarrel  with 
some  Dorian  soldiers.  He  f  eS,  and  the  Dorians,  on  discovering  that 
Codrus  had  been  slain,  retreated  homeward,  despairing  of  success. 
No  one  being  thought  worthy  to  succeed  C3odrus,  the  title  Of  king 

was  abolished,  and  that  of  archon  (q,v.)  substituted  for  it 

See  Lycurgus,  JLeoer.  xx.  (■•84-87I;  Justin  ii.  6j  Veil.  Pat*  i.  2; 
Gh>te,  Hist,  of  Greece^  pt.  L  oh.  c8 ;  Busolt*  Grt^Atfc/te  Gesckickte,  L 

GODT,  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  (1846-  ),  American  scout 
and  showman,  knbwn  under  the  name  of  '^  Buffalo  Bill,''  was  bom 
in  1846  in  Scott  county,  Iowa:  He  fitst  beeame  known  as  one  of 
the  riders  of  the  '*  Piony  Expvess,"  a  mail  service  established  in 
the  spring  of  i860  by  the  Central  Overland  California  and  Pike's 
Peak  Express  Compatiy  to  tarry  the  mails  overland  from  Saint 
Joseph,  M&souri,  to  Sacmmento,  California,  a  distance  of  1950  m. , 
by  means  of  rela3rs  of  ponies,  each  rider  being  expected  to  cover 
about  75  m.  daily.  Owing  to  the  wildness  of  the  coimtry  and  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians,  both  the  riders  and  the  station-keepers 
led  lives  of  great  hardship  and  danger.  The  "  Pony  Express  " 
was  discontinued  m  1861  upon  the  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Telegraph  companies  line;  and  young  Cody  became  a  scout  and 
guide  for  the  United  States  army.  In  1863  he  formally  enlisted 
in  the  7th  regiment  of  Kansas  cavalry,  in  which  he  served  imtil 
the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1867  he  made  a  contract  with  the 
Kansas  Pacific  railway  to  furnish  its  employees  with  buffalo 
meat  while  the  line  was  being  extended  through  the  wilderness, 
and  his  name  of  "  Buffalo  Bill "  Was  ^en  him  from  this  circum- 
stance. In  18(^1872  he  was  agam  an  army  scout  and  guide, 
serving  against  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes;  arid  in  1872  was  a 
member  of  the  Nebraska  house  of  representatives.  During  the 
Sioux-Cheyenne  War  of  1876  he  served  in 'the  5th  United  States 
Cavalry,  and  at  the  battle  of  Indian  Creek  killed  the  Cheyenne 
chief  Yellow  Hand  in  single  combat.  In  1883  he  organized  his 
^  Wild  West  Show;"-  a  spectacular  performatfte  on  a  large  scale, 
his  first  Europeah  tour  taking  place  in  1887.  In  the  Nebraska 
national  guard  he  again  served  against  the  Sioux  in  x89o-r89i. 

CO-EDUCATION,  the  terni  applied  to  the  instruction  and 
training  of  boys  and  girls,  or  of  young  peopte  of  both  sexes,  in 
the  same  school  or  histxtution,  in  the  same  classes  and  through 
the  same  courses  of  study.  Examples  of  the  thoroughgoing 
application  of  this  principle  can'  h6  found  in  every  gmde  of 
education  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university.  But 
the  term  "  Co-eduCation  "  is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense, 
in  order  to  include  cases  in  which  boys  and  girls,  or  young  men 
and  yoiing  women  of  imiversity  age,  are  admitted  to  membership 
of  the  same  school  or  college  but  receive  instruction  wholly  o¥  in 
part  in  separate  classes  and  in  different  subject^.  Other  variable 
factors  in  coeducational  systems  ai«  the*  extent  to  which  men 
and  wonien  are  mixed  on  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  permitted  between  pdpils  of  the  two  sexes  in  class, 
in  games  and  in  other  activities  of  school  life.  In  another  form 
of  combined  education  (preferred  by  Comte,  Systhne  de  poUiique 
positive,  iv.  266),  pupils  of  the  two  sexes  are  taught  successively 
by  the  same  teatcher.  By  the  Englfeh  fioafd  of  Education,  a 
distinction  i^  drawn  bfetween  mixed  schools  and  dual  schools. 
"  Mixed  schools  "  are  those  in  which,  for  most  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  by  the  same 
teachers:  in  '*  dual  schools  "  there  are  separate  boys'  and  girls' 
departments  under  a  single  principal,  but  with  separate  entrances, 
classrooms  and  playgrounds  for  the  two  sexes. 

History, — Co-educati6n  in  early  tinies  was  occasional  and 
sporadic.  For  example,  women  were  admitted  by  Plato  to  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Academy  on  terms  of  equality  with  men. 
The  educational  endowments  of  Teos  provided  that  the  professors 
of  literature  should  teach  both  bo3rs  and  girls.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Roman  schools  in  dasdcal  times  were  attended  by 
both  sexes.  A  tombstone  found  at  Capua  represents  a  School- 
master with  a  boy  on  one  side  and  a  giri  on  the  other.    Probably 


co-educatio'n  was  practised' in  country  HIstricts  for  economidll 
reasons;  and  also  ii^  the  home  schools  organize  by  Sf^esdCfaie/ 
families  (Wflkins,  Roman  Educalidny  pp.  42-43).  At  Charles  the 
Great's  l^alace  School  at  Aachen  (A.b.  782  onwards),  Alcuin 
taught  together  the  yOimg  princes  and  their  sisters,  as  well  as 
gtown  men  and  women.  The  ItoiianSstB  of  the  Renalssanoe 
made  the  full  development  of  personality  a  chkf  aim  of  education, 
and  held  up  literary  accomplishment  as  a  desirable  mark  of 
personal  distinction  both  for  men  and  women.  Tins  led  to  the 
scholarly  education  of  girls  along  with  boys  in  the  home  schools 
of  some  great  famSies.  Thus,  at  Mantua  (1423  onwards), 
Vittormo  da  Feltte  taught  Cecilia  Gonzaga  with  her  hrothers 
and  the  other  boy  pupils  at  his  boarding-school;  but  th^e  is  no 
evidence  that  the  latter  was  otherwise  co-educationaL  Luther* 
and  other  Reformers  urged  that  girls  as  well  as  boys  i^uld  be^ 
taught  to  read  the  Bible.  Hence  came  the  ten!den<ty  to  oo-educar* 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  in  sohie  elementary  schools  in  Protestant, 
lands.  This  tendency  can^  be  traced  both  in  Scotland  and  in  th6 
northern  parts  of  England.  It  is  believed  that,  in  Che  eariy  days, 
of  New  England,  district  schools  in  snialler  American  towns  were 
open  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  but  that  fbw  girls  advanced  beyond 
reading  and  writing  (Martin,  Massachusetts  Futlic  Sohdol  System^ 
p.  130).  At  Dorchester,  Mass.;  it  was  left  to  the  discret^n 
of  the  elders  and  schoolmen  whether  maids  should  he  taught  with' 
the  boys  or  not;  but  in  practice  the  ghrls  seem  to  have  been 
educated  apart.  In  1602  the  council  of  Ajo*,  Scotknd,  ordained 
that  the  girls  who  were  learning  to  read  and  write  at  the  Grammar 
School  should  be  sent  to  the  master  of  the  Song  School, ''  because 
it  is  not  seemly  that  sic  lasses  should  be  among  the  lads  "  (Grant,. 
History  of  the  Burgh  and  Parish  Schools  of  Scotland,  p.  526  ft.). 
Meriden,  Connecticut,  seems  to  have  made  common  provision, 
for  the  elementary  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  1678.  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  did  the  same  in  1680.  Deerfield,  MasB.,in  1698' 
voted  that  ''all  families  having  children  either  male- or  female 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years  shall  pay  'by  the  poll  for 
their  schooling  " — ^pre^mably  in  the  common  school* 

Thus  the  beginnings  of  co-education  in  its  modem  organized: 
form  may  be  traced  back  partly  to  Scotland  and  partly  to  the 
United  States.  The  co-education  of  boys  and  girls,  carried 
through  in  var3dng  degrees  of  completeness,  was  -not  uncommon 
in  the  old  Endowed  Schools  of  Scotland,  and^  became  noore 
frequent  as  increasing  attention  was  given  to'  the  education  of- 
girls.  At  the  Dollar  Institution,  founded  by  John  McNabb  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Dollar  and  shire  of  Clack- 
mannan (date  of  will,  1800),  boys  and  giris  have  been  educated 
together  in  certain  classes  since  the  beginning  Of  the  school  in 
18 1 8.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  Puritan 
tradition  also  prevailed,  co-education  strbck  finn  root,  And  spread 
chiefly  for  reasons  of  convenience  and  economy  (Dexter;  flM/cwy 
of  Education  in  United  States,  p.  430).  But  throughout  the  west; 
co-education  was  Strongly  preferred  in  elementary  ahd  secondary 
schools  and  in  universities  on  the  further  ground  that  it  wasi 
believed  to  be  more  in  accarddnce  with  the  democraitic  prindpt«- 
of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the  two  sexes. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  leaven  of  Pestalozzi's 
thought  has  worked  powerfully  both  in  Europe  and  America  in 
favour  of  the  idea  of  co-education.  His  view  was  that  all 
educational  institutions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be'  modelled 
upon  the  analogy  of  the  family  fend  6f  the  home.  At  Stan^ 
(1798-1^99)  he  educated  together  in  one  household  boys  and 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  fifteen.  At  Butgdorf  (1799- 
1804)  his  work  was  in  part  co-educational.  At  Yverdim  (1804- 
1825)  Pestalozzi  established  a  school  for  giris  dose  to  his  schoid 
for  boys.  The  girls*  received  instruction  from  some  of  the 
masters  of  the  boys'  school,  and  girls  and  boys  met  at  evening' 
worship,  in  short  excursions  and  at  other  times;  ' 

In  England,  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  the  pioneers  of 
co-education  in  boarding  schools,  both  for  younger  chiJdren 
and  for  pupils  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  practice 
of  the  sodety,  though  not  fercluflively  co-educational,  has  long 
been  favourable  to  co-education,*  either  in  its  c6tttplete  or 
restricted  form,  as  being  more  in  harniony  with  the  conditions 
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of  iamily  life.  Aekworth  ^cbo^l  was  ostab&hed  by  the  Iiondon 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  1779  fo^  the  education  of  boys  and  girls; 
but  the  school  has  never  been  folly  co^educational,  Uie  boys  and 
girls  being  taught  sei>arately  except  in  a  few  classes.  At  Sidcot 
sdiool,  which  waa  Ipimded  in  i3o^  by^  the  Associated  Quarterly 
Meetings  in  the  wast  o£  Eo^gli^d  for  the  education  of  children  of 
Friends,  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together,  except  in  certain 
handicraft  subjects.  Several  other  co-educational  schools  were 
founded  by  the  So<;iety  of  Friends  dunag  the  &:st  half  of  the  19th 
century. 

Since  th^t  ,  time  the  movement  towards  co-education  in 
secondaiy  schools  and  universities  has  steadily  gained  strength 
in  England.  It  has  been  f ivthered  by  the  diffusion  of  Pesta- 
lofisian  ideas  and  also  by  the  influence  of  American  example. 
In  E^igland,  private  schools  have  made  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able co^educatiooal  experimeiiLts.  A  private  boarding  and  day 
secondary  school  on  co-edvicational  lines  was  instituted  by  Mr 
W.  A.  Case  in  Hampstead  in.  i865<  A  co-educational  boarding- 
ach<^l  wasfoimdied In .1869  by  Miss Lushington at  Kingsley  near 
Alton,  Hants.  In  1873  Mr  W.  H.  Herford  begaA  the  Ladybarn 
school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Withington  in  the  suburbs  of  Man- 
chester. The  passing  of  ,th^  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act. 
1889  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  ntimber  of  new 
niixed  or  dual  secondary  day-schools  in  Wales.  Many  English 
teachers  gained  experience  in  these  schools  and  sul^equently 
iiifluenced  English  education.  The  work  and  wntiogs  of  Mr 
J*  H.  Badl^  at  Bedales,  Petersfield,  a  co-educational  boarding- 
school  of  the  first  grade,  gave  greatly  increased  weight  to  the 
principle  of  co-education^  Important  additions  have  also  been 
made  to  the.  lund  of  co-educational  experience  by  the  King 
Alfred's  achool  (Hampstead),  Keswick  school,  and  West  Heath 
school  (Hampstead).  In  1907  a  Public  Gxducational  Boarding 
School  yms^  opened  at  Harpeaden. . 

Since  the  Education  Act  1902  became  law,  there  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  of  cp-eduqational  secondary  day-schools  of  the 
lower  gradei,  under  county  or  borough  education  authorities, 
in  all  parts  ol  England.  This  increase  is  due  to  two  chief  causes, 
vi2.  (i)  The  co-educational  tradition  of  some  of  the  higher 
grade  board  schools^  many  of  which  have  become  secondary 
schools;  and  (2)  the  economy  effected  by  establishing  one  co- 
educational secondary  school,  in  place  of  two  smaller  schools  for 
bo3rs  and  girls  separately. 

The  idea  of  oo-education  in  secondary  schools  has  spread  in 
several  other  European  countries,  especially  in  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  Scandinavia,  the  new  practice 
appears  to  have  begun  with  the  establishment  of  a  private  higher 
secondary  school,  the  Palmgreroska  Samskolan,  in  Stockholm, 
in  1 876.  A  similar  school,  Nya  Svenska  LlLroverket,  was  founded 
vi^n  the  same  model  in  Helsingfora,^  Finland^  in  1880.  In 
Norway,  the  law  of  1896  introduced  co-education  in  all  state 
schools.  In  Denmark,  as  ixk  Norway^  co-education  was  begun  in 
INrivate  schools;  on  its  proving  a  success  there,  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  state  schools,  with  two  exceptions;  and  it  is  now 
obligatory  in  most  state  schools  but  optional  in  private  schools 
(J.  S.  Thornton,  Schools  Public  and  Private  in  the  North  of  Europe y 
1907,  p.  97).  In  Holland,  there  is  nowa  good  deal  of  co-education 
in  lower  secondary  schools  of  the  modem  t3rpe.  For  example, 
at  Utrecht,  the  state  higher  burgher  school  provides  the  same 
course  of  instruction,  except  in  gymnastics,  for  boys  and  girls. 
At  Almeloo,  the  municipal  higher  burgher  school,  though  co- 
educational, differentiates  the  classes  in  several  subjects.  In 
Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  Austria,  co-education,  though 
frequent  in  elementary  schools,  is  regarded  as  undesirable  in 
secondary;  but  the  movement  in  its  favour  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  seems  to  be  gathering  strength.  All  over  Europe 
the  Roman  Catholic  populations  prefer  the  older  ideal  of  separate 
schools  for  bojTS  and  girls. 

Co-education  in  colleges  and  universities,  which  began  at 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1833,  was  adopted  almost  without  exception 
by  the  state  universities  throughout  the  west  of  America  from 
1863  onwards.  Since  that  time  the  idea  has  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  presence  of  women  students  at 


uniyersities  originally  con^ad.tonien  is  one  pi  the  most  striking 
educational  facts  of  the  age. 

Co-education  in  the  United  Kingdom^  (a)  England  and  Wales. — 
The  Board  of  Education  does  not  possess  any  sunmiary  showing 
the  number  of  pupiib  in  mixed  public  elementary  schook  or  in 
mixed  departments  of  such  schools.  In  1901,  out  of  3i«502 
departments  of  public  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
nearly  half  (is>504)  were  mixed  departments,  in  which  boys  and 
girls  were  educat^  together.  .But  as  the  departments  were  of 
imequal  size,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  half  the 
children  in  public  elementary  schools  in  that  year  (5,883,762) 
were  receiving  co-education.  Of  the  total  number  of  departments 
in  public  elementary  schools  in  Ei^ghmd  and  Walea,  the  per- 
centage of  mixed  schopls  fell  from  51*6  in  1881  to  49'4  in  1891 
and  49*a  in  1901.  But  these  percentages  must  not  be  taken  to 
prove  an  absolute  decline  in  the  number  of  children  in  mixed 
departments. 

In  England^  out  of  492  public  secondary  schools  which  were 
recognized  by  the  3oari4:^  Education  for  the  rec^t  of.ggvem-* 
ment  grant  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  19951  and  which 
contained  85,358  pupils,  108  schools^  with  21,720  pupils,  were 
mixed;  and  20  schoqlS)  with  ^So  pi[ipils,  were  ^hial^ schools. 

Thus,  of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondaiy  schools 
referred  to  above^  a  little  over  25%  were  in  mixed  schools^  and 
about  10%  w^e  in  dual  schools.  It  is  not  safe  ^o  assume, 
however,  that  all  the  mixed  schools  were  completely  co-educa* 
tional  in  their  w<M:k»  or  that  the  dual  schools  were  not  co- 
educational in  respect  of  certain  subjects  or  parts  of  the  course. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  besides  the  secondary 
schools  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  receipt 
of  government  grant,  there  is  a- considerable  number  of  great 
endowed  secondary  boarding-schools  (^'  public  schools  "  ia  the 
English  use  of  that  expression)  which  aze  ior  bqys  only.  There 
are  also  at  least  5000  private  secondary  schools,  of  which,  in 
1897  (since  when  no  comprehensive  statistical  inquiry  has  been 
made) ,  970,  with  26,02  7  pupils,  were  mixed  schools.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  chUdreii  in  these  mixed  schoolsi  were  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  number  of  boys,  and  girls  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  mixed  private  secondary  schools 
which  were  included  in  the  1897  return,  was  only  5488. 

In  Wales,  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  2905,  out  of 
84  state-aided  pubhc  secondary  schools,  11  were  mixed  and  44 
were  dual  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Welsh  schools 
referred  to  above  was  9340.  Of  these,  X457»  or  15%,  were  in 
mixed  schools,  and  5085,  or  54%,  were  in  dual  schools.  The 
managers  of  dual  schools  in  Wal^  have  the  power  to  arrange 
that  boys  and  girls  shall  be  taught  together  in  any  or  all  the 
classes;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  dual  schools 
are  worked  as  mixed  schools^  though  they  appear  in  these 
figures  under  dual. 

(b)  Scotland, — In  the  public  elementary  schools,  including 
the  higher  grade  schools  of  Scotland,  co-education  is  the  almost 
universal  rule.  The  exertions,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
Roman  Catholic  or  Episcopal  Church  schools,  tend  to  diminish 
year  by  year.  In  1905,  out  of  3843  departments  in  the  Scotch 
public  elementary  and  higher  grade  schools,  3783.  were  niixed. 
These  include  the  infant  departments.  Out  of  the  tptal  number  of 
children  in  the  public  elementary  and  higher  grade  schools,  includ- 
ing infants'  departments,  98*43%  were  receiving  co-education. 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  little  perceptible  movement  either  towards  co-education 
or  away  from  it.  What  movement  there  is,  favours  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  the  large  centres 
of  population.  Out  of  109  public  secondary  schools  in  Scotland 
in  1905-1906,  29  schools  were  for  boys  only  and  40  schools  for 
girls  only.  One  school  had  boys  and  girls  in  separate  depart- 
ments. In  the  remaining  39  schools,  boys  and  girls  were  taken 
together  to  an  extent  which  varied  with  the  subjects  taken; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  strict  separation  of  the 
sexes  as  regards  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school. 

(c)  Ireland. — In  Ireland,  the  percentage  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  mixed  national  schools  (i.e.  schools  attended  by  boys  and 
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giiis),  to  the  total  number. of  pupils  on  the  Tolls  of  All  naitional 
schools,  hafe  ^wly  incrbased.  In  1880  the  percentalge  ims 
57-5;  in  i8i^,  59-4;  in  tgos,  60-9. 

The  Commissioners  of  Intermediatii  Education  in  Ireland  bad 
on  their  list  in  1906,  38  seo^ndary  schools  which  were  classified 
by  them  as  mixed  schools.  These  schools  were  attended  by 
640  bo3r5  and  413  girls  between  13  and  r^  years  of  age.  The 
commissionerd  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  bi^s  and  girls 
in  these  schools  received  iostrtiction  in  the  same  daises.  As, 
however^  the  schools  are  sm^lll,  they  believe  that  in  the  great 
-  majority  of  cases  the  boys  and  girls  were  taught  together.  In 
one  large  school  notdassified  as  mixed,  the  boys  (1x7)  and' girls 
(60)  were  taught  in  the  same  dasses. 

UnivefsUies  and  UniversUy  Colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom,-^ 
Women  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  universities  of  London, 
Durham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Wales,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  St  Andrews',  Glasgow,  Dublin 
and  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
women  are  not  admitted  as  members  of  the  university,  but  by 
courtesy  enjoy  entrance  to  practically  all  university  lectures  and 
examinations. '  The  social  life  of  the  men  and  women  students 
is  more  separate  in  the  old  than  in  the  new  universities.  In  no 
grade  of  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  the  principle  of 
co-education  made  more  rapid  advance  than  in  the  universities. 
The  university  education  oi  women  began  in  London  (Queen's 
College  1848,  Bedford  College  1849,  l>oth  being  preceded  by 
dasses  in  earlier  years).  The  University  of  London  in  1878 
decided  to  accept  from  the  crown  a  supplemental  charter 
making  every  degree,  honour  and  prize  awarded  by  the  university 
accessible  to  students  of  both  sexes  on  perfectly  equal  terms. 
By  charter  in  1880,  the  Victoria  University  (now  broken  up  into 
the  universities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Leeds)  received 
power  to  gmnt  degrees  to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  charter 
of  the  university  of  Wales  (1893)  provides  that  "  Women  shall 
be  eligible  equaUy  with  men  f6r  admittance  to  any  degree  which : 
bur  univef^ty  is  authorised  to  confer;  every  office  created  in. 
the  university,  and  the  membership  of  every  authority  con- 
stituted by  the  charter  shall  be  open  to  women  equally  with  men." 
In  1889  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  empowered  the  com- 
missioners to  make  ordinances,  enabling  each  university  to  admit ; 
women  in  graduation  in  one  or  more  faculties  and  to  provide 
for  their  instruction.  At  all  the  university  colleges  in  the  United 
Kingdom  women  are  educated  as  well  as  men. 

United  Staks. — Co-education  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  different  states  of  the  American  Union. 
Of  elementaty  school  pupils  at  least  96%,  and  of  secondary 
school  pupils  95  %,  are  in  mixed  schools.  In  1903,  out  of  a  totdl. 
enrolment  of  15,990,603  pupils  in  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  trainiiig  colleges,  15,387,734  were  in  schools 
attended  by  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Out  of  550,600  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  public  secondary  schools  (high  schools)  in  1902,  523,300 
were  in  co-educational  schools.  Tl;ie  same  was  true  pf  43%: 
of  the  pupils  (numbering  over  r  00,000)  in  private  secondary 
schools.  In  colleges  and  universities  62  %  of  all  undergraduates! 
were  in  co-educatioual  institutions,  to  which  category  thirty-four 
American  universities  belong  (U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Report  for  IQQJ,  p.  2454),  In  America  opinion  is  thus  pre- 
dominantly in  favour  of  co-education,  but  there  is  a  current  of 
adverse  critidsm,  especially  among  some  who  have  had  experience 
of  school  conditions  in  large  cities. 

General  Renew  of  the  Question, — In  schools  for  infants  and 
younger  children  co-education  is  approved  by  all  authorities. 
It  is  increasingly  favoured  on  educational  grounds  in  smaller 
schools  for  children  up  to  12  or  13  years  of  age  or  thereabouts. 
But  where  elementary  schools  have  to  be  large,  separate  depart- 
ments for  boys  and  girls  are  generally  preferable,  though  mixed 
schools  are  often  established  for  reasons  of  economy.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  educational  scale,  viz.  in  the  universities, 
'  the  co-education  of  men  and  women  in  the  same  institution  is 
fast  becoming  the  rule.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  prohibitive  cost 
of  duplicating  teaching  staff,  laboratories,  libraries  and  other 
equipment,  partly  to  the  desire  of  women  to  qualify  themselves 


for  ppofessional  IMeby  pas^ng  through  the  same  eoUnes  of 
training  as  are  prescribed  for  men.  •  Tbe  degree,  however,  to 
which  sodal  intercourse  is  carried  on  betweem  men  and  women 
students  differs  widdy  in  the  diffeient  co-educational  univei^- 
sities.  There  are  octastostal  signs,  e,g,  at  Chicago,  of  a  reaction 
against  the  fullest  form  of  academic  co-education^  And  it  is 
probaf>le  that  the  universities  will  provide,  among  many  courses 
common  to  men  and  wonien,  some'  (like  engineermg)  suitable 
for  men  only,  and  others  (like  advanced  instruction  in  home^ 
sdence,  or  certain  courses  of  professional  preparation  for  teachers 
of  young  diildi^n)  which  will  rai^ly  be  attended  by  any  but 
women.  Common  use  of  the  same  university  institutions  is 
compatible  with  much  differentiation  in  courses  of  study  and 
with  separatdy  organized  forms  of  collegiate  life,  It  is  with 
regard  to  the  part  of.education  which  lies  between  the  dementary 
schools  and  the  universities  that  the  sharpest  division  of  opinion 
upon  the  principle  of  co-education  now  exists.  In  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Scandinavia,  those  who  advocate  co- 
education of  the  sexes  in  secondary  schools  up  to  18  or  19  years 
of  age  are  at  present  in  a  distinct  minority,  even  as  regards  day 
schools,  and  still  more  when  they  propose  to  apply  the  same 
prindple  to  boarding  schoob.  But  the  application  of  the  co- 
educational prindple  to -all  schools  alike  is  favoinred  by  an 
apparently  increasing  number  <^  men  and  women.  Tins  move- 
ment in  opinion  is  connected  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  girls  desiring  access  to  secondary  schools,  a  demand  which 
can  most  easily  and  economically  be  met  by  granting  to  girls 
access  to  some  of  the  existing  schools  for  boys.  The  co-educa- 
tional movement  is  also  connected  with  a  strong  view  of  sex 
equality.  It  is  furthered  by  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
women  teachers  who  are  available  for  higher  educational  worii:. 
Mixed  secondary  schools  with  mixed  staffs  are  spreading  for 
reasons  of  economy  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts.  In 
large  towns  separate  schoob  are  usually  recommended  in  pre- 
ference, but  much  depends  upon  the-  social  tcaiiiti€ai  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Those  who  advocate  coeducation  for  boys 
and  girls  in  secondary  schoob  itrg6  it  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
its  fiatiuralness  and  doser  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  healthy, 
unselfconsdous  home  life.  They  believe  it  to  be  a  protective 
against  undeanness  of  talk  and  school  immorality.  They  point 
to  its  convenience  and  economy.  They  welcome  co-education 
as  likdy  to  bring  with  it  a  healthy  radicalism  in  regard  to  the 
older  tradition  of  studies  in  boys'  secondary  schoob.  They 
approve  it  its  leading  to  mixed  staffs  of  men  and  women  teachers, 
and  as  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting  girb  in  a  position  of 
reasonable  equality  with  boys  in  respect  of  intellectual  and  dvic 
opportunity. .  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  oo^ucation 
in  Secondary  schoc^  rest  their  case  upon  the  danger  of  the 
intdlectual  or  physical  overstrain  of  girti- during  adolescence; 
and  upon  the  unequal  rate  of  devdopment  of  boys  and  girls 
durmg  the  secondary  school  period,  the  girls  being  more  forward 
than  the  boys  at  ffi^t,  but  as  a  rtilei  less  able  to  Wotk  as  hard 
at  a  somewhat  later  stag^l  The  critics  further  complain  that 
co-education  is  generally  sO  otganized  that  the  girb'  course  of 
study  is  more  or  less  asdmilated  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  the 
result  that  it  cannot  hive  the  artistic  and  domestic  character 
which  is  suitable  fof  the  majority  Of  girls.  Comi^aiht  is  also 
made  that  the  head  of  a  co-educatibnkl  school  for  pupils  over 
the  age  of  10  is  usually  a  man,  though  the  health  and  Character 
of  girls  need  the  care  and  control  of  a  woman  vested  with  complete 
authority  and  responsibility.  While  demurring  to  the  view  that 
co-education  of  the  sexes  would  be  a  moral  panacea,  the  critics 
of  the  sjrstem  admit  that  the  presence  of  the  giris  would  exert 
a  re&iing  influence,  but  they  believe  that  on  the  wh6le  the  boys 
are  likely  to  gain  less  frbm  co-education  than  the  g^rb  are  likely 
to  lose  by  it.  In  all  these  matters  carefully  recorded  observation 
and  experiment  are  needed,  and  it  May  wdl  be  found  that  co- 
education is  best  for  some  bo3rs  sad  for  some  girb,  though  not 
for  all.  Temperaments  and  dispositions  differ.  Some  boys  seem 
by  nature  more  fitted  for  the  kind  of  training  generally  given 
to  girls;  some  girls  are  by  nature  fitted  for  the  kind  of  training 
generally  given  to  boys.    The  sex  division  does  not  knark  off 
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temperapieiila  into  t?fo  ^h^tply  «mtfa4^d. groups  The  intxo- 
duction.  of  girls  into  boys'  secondary  school^  may  remove  or 
mitigate  coarse  traditions  of  Q^eecb.aad  conduct  wherd  such 
persist.  But  it  would  be  unfortunate, if  stiff  and  pedantic 
traditions  of  secondary  education  were  now  fixed  upon  girls 
instead  of  being  reconsidered  ani  modified  iq  the  interests  of 
boys  also.  In  any  case,  if  coneducation  in  secondary  schools  is 
tp  yield  the  benefits  whkh  some  ani^^ate  from  it^  great  vigil- 
anpe»  careful  selection  of  pupils  ai^d  very  liberal  staffing  will  be 
necessary.  Without  these  securities  the  results  of  co-education 
in  secondary  schools  mig}it  ■.  be  disappointing)  disquieting  or 

even  disastrous.  *  ^ 

Bibliography. — Plato  in  the  Republic  (v.  452-456)  and  Laws  (vii. 
S04-805)  argues  that  women  should  share  as  far  as  possible  in  educa- 
tion with  men.  Mary  WoHstonecraft,  A  Vindicatton  of  the  Rights  of 
Women  (1792),  contends  that "'  both  sexes  ought,  not  only  in  private 
.families  but  in  public  schools;  <  tx>  be  educated  tc^ther."  J.  G. 
Spurzheim,  Principles  of  Education,  pp,  272-288  (Edinburgh,  1821), 
replies  to  this  a^ument.  In  the  Board  of  Education  Special  Reports 
on  Educational  Subjects ^  vol.  vi.  (Wyman  &  Sons,  1900),  J.  H.  Badley, 
writing  on  The  Possibility  of  Co-iducation  in  English  Preparatory 
sad  other  Secondary  Schooti,  i$  strongly  in  favour.  In  co-education 
«  .  .  half-heartedness  means  failure.  The  more  completely  both 
sexes  can  be  broup^ht  together  upon  an  equal  aiid  natural  footmg  the 
less  the  difficulties  grow."  In  the  Board  of  Education  Special 
Reports^  vol.  xi.  (Wyman  &  Sons^  190^),  Rev.  Cecil  Gmnt,  wrkins  on 
Can  An^ican  Education  be  gjraf ted  upon  the  English  Pufjildc  School 
System?  answers  strongly .  m  the  affirmative;  co-education  is 
recommended  on  eight  grounds:— ^(i)  Vast  economy  of  expenditure; 
{2)  return  to  the  natural  system;  (3)  aiscipline  made  easier;  (4) 
intellective  stimulus;  (5)  a  better  balance  m  instruction;  (6)  im- 
proved manners;  (7)  prevention  of  extremkes  of  masculinity  or 
femininity;  (6)  a  safeguard  against  the  moral  danger. 

Co-education:  a  series  of  Essays  (London,  1903),  edited  by  Alice 
Woods,  IS  in  favour  of  co-eaucation,  nine  practicalworicers  recording 
tfaeir  eicperience;  this  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject. 
J.  H.  Badiey's  Co-education  after  P^Uenr  its  Value  and  Difficulties. 
Child  Life  (London,  January,  1906),  jks  candid,  judicious  and  practical. 
M.  E.  Sadler  in  Reports  on  Secondary  Education  in  Hampshire^  Derby- 
shire and  Essex  (1904,  1905  and  1906  respectively)  gives  details 
of  the  currloulum  of  many  co«ducational  secondary  schooki  In 
theU.SvtCommis^ioneirof  Udw:atiQn  Report  for  igo^t  vol.  t.  pp.  1047- 
1078,  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  writing  on  Co-educatton  in  the  Schools 
ana  Colleges  of  the  United  StateSy  gives  an  historical  review  of  the 
subject  with  bibliography  (compare  bibliography  in  Report  of  U.S, 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  X^fqf>^iQoi,^p.  I3i<c^i^25).  G.Stanley 
tiall  on  Aidolescence^f  i^. Psychology  and  its  Relations  to  Physichgy, 
Anthropology,  Sociology,  Sex,  Crime^  Religion  and  Education,  vol.  u. 
chap,  xvii.,  on  Adolescent  Girls  and  their  education  (New  York,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1004) ,  is  strongly  against  co-education  during  adoles- 
cence. In  W.  Rem's  BncyHopfidisches  Handbuch  derPddago^k  (Lan- 
.geosalsa,  Beyer),  art*  "  Gemelnsame  ^ziehun^  fttr  Knaben  und 
3^SLdchen/'  K.  E.  Palmgren  is  in  favour  of  co-education  (vol.  iii.  of 
2nd  ed.  1905).  See  also  W.  Rein,  Uber  gemeinsame  Erztehung  von 
Knaben  una  Mddchen  (Freiburg,  1903),  and  Berichi  Uber  den  L 
in^matiwtal&n  Kongrest  fUr  Schulkygiene  (NiJrnberg,  1004),  vol.  ii. 
<pp.  140  ff«,  "  Co-edueation  in  der  honeren  Schulen/      (M.  E.  S.) 

GOEFFETEAUr  NICOLAS  (1574-1623),  Fiench  theok)gian, 
:poet  and  historian,  was  bom  at  SaintrCalaia.  He  entered  the 
Dominican  order  and  lectured  on  philosophy  at  Paris,  being  also 
*^  cffdinaxy  preacher  "  to  Henry  I VI,  ^nd  afterwards  ambassador, 
lat  Rome,  In  1606  he  waa  vica^-general  of  the  congregation  of 
France,  and  received  from  Marie  de'  Medici  the  revenues  of  the 
«ees  of  Lombe&  and  Saintes.  He  also  adminiatc^ed  the  diocese  of 
;Met2,  and  was  nominated  to  that  of  l^araeilles  in  162 1,  but  ill- 
.health  obliged  him  here  tP  tal^e  a  coadjutor.  jCoeffetea^  won 
considerable  distinction  in  the  coEutroveray  ag^nst  the  Protestant 
reformers  a^d  aJso  wrpte  a  History  of  Rome  Jram  Augustus  to 
C4mstiikfaine^  Many  of  his  theological  writings  were  collected  in 
lone  volume  (Paris,  1622),  and  at  the  time  of.  his  death  in  1623  he 
was  enigEiged  on  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
rstill  in  osAnuscript.  • 

OOBHOQRN,  MEVNO,  S^JLQN  van  ii(>A^-i1^),  Dutch 
^dier  and  military  engineer,  of  Swedish  extraction,, was  bom  at 
JLeeuwarden  in  Friesland-  He  received  an  excellent  military 
and  general  education,  and  at  the^age  of  sixteen  becajcoe  a  captain 
in  the  Botch  army.  He  toc^  p<ut  in  the  ^fence  oij  Maastricht 
in  1675  a^d  in  the  siege  of  Grave  in  tl^esajiie  year,  where  the  small 
mortars  (caUed  coehorns)  invent^  by  turn  caused  t]^e  French 
garrisonxoBQ^iderable  trouble  (Seydel,  NachricMen  Uber  Festungs- 
'.itrieige,  I-eip^ig,  f3?S)^.:.J8e,nws  made  a  colopel  ipr  his.g^llant 


conduct  at  the  battl^  o|  Seneff  {i674)»  and  waapKcaent  ate  at 
the  battli$&  of  Ca8$el  (1677)  and  Saiiat  Denis  (i4f  ^)» 

The  circumstances  of  the  tume  and  the  cowtry  turned 
Coehoom's  attention  to:the  art  of  fortification^  and  the  events  of 
the  late  war  showed  him  that  existing  methods  oonkl  no  longer 
be  relied  upon.  His  first  pu}>lished  work,  V^sterckinge  de 
Vijfhoeks  mctciHesyne  Buytenwerken  (l«euyrarden,  X682),  at  once 
aroused  attention^  and  involved  the  author inaUvelyoo:ntroveisor 
with. a  rival  engineer,  Lou3^  Pc^an  (Leeuwarden,  i68j,  26^3; 
copies  are  in  the  libiiary  of  the  Dutch  ministry.  o{<  war}.  The 
military  authorities  were  much  interested  in^  thist  a^d  en.trustfKi 
Goehoom  with  the  reconstruction  of  several  fortresses  in  the 
Netherlands.  This  task  he  continued  throughout  his  career; 
and  lus  experience  in  the  work  made  him  the  worthy  rival  of  his 
great  contemporary  Vauban.  He  fiovmulated  his  ideas  a  little 
later  in  his  chief  work,  Nieuwe  VesHn^ouw  op  ett^n^tU  of  Ute 
horieofU,  &c,  (Leeu warden,  1685)4  in  which  he  kid  down  three 
''  systems,"  the  characteristic  leature  of  which  was  ther  multi- 
plicity and  great  saliency  of  the  works,  which  were  calculated  and 
in  principle  are  still  eminently  suited  for  flat  and  alpoost  marshy 
sites  such  as  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  He  borrowed  many 
of  the  details  from,  the  works  of  his  Dutch  predecessor  Frey tag,  of 
Albrecht  Dtirer,  and  of  the  Giei^nan  engineer  Speckle,  and  in 
general  he  aimed  rather  at  the  adaptation  of  his  principles  to  the 
requirements  of  inJdividual  sites  than  at  producing  a  geometricaUy 
and  theoretically  perfect  fortress;  and  throughout  his  career  he 
never. hesitated  to  depart  from  his  own  rules  in  dealing  with 
exceptional  cases,  such  as  that  of  Groningen^  Subsequent 
editions  of  Nieuwe  Vesiingbouw  appeared  in  Dutch  (^702,  and 
frequently  afterwards),  English  (London,  1705),  French  (Wesel, 
1705),  and  German  (Dtisseldorf,  1709). 

From  j688  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswkk  Coehoom  served  as  a 
brigadier.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  in  1692  he  defended  Namur»  a  fortress  of  his  own 
creation^  Nanmr  was  taken  by  Vauban; but  thePMtch^9WH^>' 
had  his  revenge  tbr^  years  later^  when  the  place,  oii,which  in  the 
meantime  Vauban  had  lavished  his  skill,  fell  ^o  his  *  attack. 
Coehoom  became  lieutenant-general  and  inspector-general  of 
the  Netherlands  fortresses,  and  the  high-Gernoan  peqples  as  well 
tas:  his  own  countrymen  honoured  him.  He  commanded  a.  corps 
in  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  i^m  1701  to  2703,  and 
in  the  constant  siege  warfare  of  these  cainpaigna  in  the  Low 
Countries  his  technical  skill  was  of  the  highest  value.  The  swift 
reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Bonn  and  the  siege  of  Huy  in  1703 
were  his  crowning  successes.  At  the  opening  of  his  followiAg 
campaign  he  was  on  bis  way  to  confer  with  Madborough  when 
he  died  of  apoplexy  fit  Wijkel  on  the  17th  of  March  1704. 

His''  first  system  ''was  applied  to  numerous  places  in  HoUand, 
nqtablyNijmwegen,  Breda  and  BergBenr^^Zoom.  .  Mannheim  in 
Germany  was  also  fortified  in  this  wayi  while.the"  secondsystem  " 

was  applied, to  Belgrade  and  Temesv^r  in  eastern  Europe. 

His  son,  Gosewijn  Theodor  van  Coehoom,  wrote  his  life  (re-edited 
Syperstein,  Leeu  warden,  i860).  See  also  v.  Zastfow,  Geschichte  der 
bestdndigen  Befesfigung  (Leipsig,  1828);  vori  Brese-Winiari,  uber 
Entsiekm  und  Wesen  der  neueren  BefestizungsmeUtode  (1844); 
Cosseran  de  Villenoisy,  Essai  historipm  sur  la  fortification  (1869) ; 
Mandar,  Atchitecture  des  forteresses  (1801);  Krayenhoff,  Verhande- 
ling  over  de  erste  versterkingsmanier  van  Co^Wrn '  (Hague,  1823): 
BoSscha,  Nederiandsche  heldend  te  Land  (Amsterdam,  1838) ;  Dewez, 
Hisioire  de  BdgiquS  (Brussels,  1823) ;  Vpey,  Narratio  de  rebus  gestis 
Mennonis  Cohomi  (1771);  Hennert,  Dissertation  sui  ia  fortification 
permantfite  (1705);  Bohms,  Grundliche  Anleitung  %ur  Krtegsbau- 
hunst  (1776);  Axiomc^as  of  allgemeene  bekentnisse  over  de  Veslingh- 
bouw  door  Menno  Baron  van  Coehoom^  Uytgeteerkt  door  E,  W,  Ber^ 
(MS<  in  Dutch  Ministry  of  War^;  Boasmard^  Essai  giniral  de  forfi" 
fication  (1797);  also  the  article  FoaTiFiCATioN  a^d  Siegecraft., 

COELENTERAt  a  group  or  grade  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
zoological  importance  of  which  has  risen  «oasiderably  since  the 
time  (1887)  of  the  publication  of, the  first  article  under  that 
heading  in  the  Ency.  Brit.  (9th  edit.))  even  though  their  numbers 
have  been  reduced  by  the  elevatioip.  of  the  Sponges  or  Porifera  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  Phylum  ujo^or  the  title  Paxa^oa 
(W.  J.  Sollas,  1884).  For  the  Coel^ntera  thus  restricted,  the 
term  Enterocoela,  in  contrast  to  (Doelomocoela  (the  old  Coelo- 
ma^a),  wfis  suggeste4  by  £.  R.  La^kesliqr  (1990),. 
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From  the  more  complex  colonial  Protozoa  the  Coelentera  are 
readily  separated  by  their  possession  of  two  distinct  sets  of  cells, 
with  diverse  functions,  arranged  in  two  definite  layers, — a 
condition  found  in  no  Protoasoan.  The  old  criterion  by  which 
they  and  other  Metazoa  were  once  distinguished  from  Protozoa, 
namely,  the  differentiation  of  large  and  small  sexual  cells  from 
each  other  and  from  the  remaining  cells  of  the  body,  has  been 
broken  down  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  cases  of  such 
diflferentiation  among  Protozoa.  The  Coelentera,  as  contrasted 
with  other  Metazoa  (but  not  Parazoa),  consist  of  two  layers 
of  cells  only,  an  outer  layer  or  ectoderm,  an  inner  layer  or 
endoderm.  They  have  hence  been  described  as  Diploblastica. 
In  the  remaining  Metazoa  certain  cells  are  budded  off  at  an 
early  stage  of  development  from  one  or  both  of  the  two  original 
layers,  to  form  later  a  third  layer,  the  mesoderm,  which  lies 
between  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm;  such  forms  have  therefore 
received  the  name  Triploblastica.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  mesoderm  f  oimd 
in  various  groups  of  Metazoa  is  a  similar  or  homologous  formation 
in  all  cases.  A  second  essential  difference  between  Coelentera 
and  other  Metazoa  (except  Parazoa)  is  that  in  the  former  all 
spaces  in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  referable  to  a  single  cavity 
of  endodermal  origin,  the  "  gastro-vascular  cavity,"  often  termed 
the  coelenteron:  the  sjpaces  are  always  originally  continuous 
with  one  another,  and  are  in  almost  every  case  permanently  so. 
This  single  cavity  and  its  lining  serve  apparently  for  all  those 
functions  (digestion,  excretion,  circulation  and  often  repro- 
duction) which  in  more  complex  organisms  are  distributed 
among  various  cavities  of  independent  and  often  very  diverse 
origin. 

In  the  Coelentera  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  are  set  apart 
from  one  another  at  a  very  earty  period  in  the  life-history; 
generally  either  by  delamination  or  invagination,  processes 
described  in  the  article  Embryology.  Between  these  two  cell- 
layers  a  mesogloea  (G.  C.  Bourne,  1887)  is  always  intercalated 
as  a  secretion  by  one  or  both  of  them;  this  is  a  gelatinoid,  primi- 
tively structureless  lamella,  which  in  the  first  instance  serves 
merely  as  a  basal  support  for  the  cells.  In  many  cases,  as,  fqr 
example,  in  the  Medusae  or  jelly-fish,  the  mesogloea  may  be  so 
thick  as  to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  body  in  biilk  and 
weight.  The  ectoderm  rarely  consists  of  more  than  one  layer 
of  cells:  these  are  divisible  by  structure  and  function  into 
nervous,  muscular  and  secretory  cells,  supported  by  interstitial 
celb.  The  endoderm  is  generally  also  an  epithelium  one  cell  in 
thickness,  the  cells  being  digestive,  secretory  and  sometimes 
muscular.  Reproductive  sexual  cells  may  be  found  in  either  of 
these  two  layers,  according  to  the  class  and  sub-class  in  question. 
The  mesogloea  is  in  itself  an  inert  non-cellular  secretion,  but  the 
immigration  of  muscular  and  other  cells  into  its  substance, 
from  both  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  gives  it  in  many  cases  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  mesoderm  of  Triploblastica, — ^a 
resemblance  which,  while  probably  superficial,  may  yet  serve  to 
indicate  the  path  of  evolution  of  the  mesoderm. 

The  Coelentera  may  thus  be  briefly  defined  as  Metazoa  which 
exhibit  two  embryonic  cell-layers  only, — the  ectoderm  and 
endoderm, — ^their  body-cavities  being  referable  to  a  single  cavity 
or  coelenteron  in  the  endoderm.  Their  position  in  the  animal 
kingdom  and  their  main  subdivisions  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  table: — 

I.  Protozoa. 

II.  Parazoa  or  Porifera. 
III.  Metazoa. 

I 


I 

Ceolentera 

= Diploblastica. 


Triploblastica 
(includmg  Coelomata). 


I 

Hydromedusae. 


I 


Scyphozoa. 


Ctenophora. 


SevpholZZZ 


1 

Antnozoa. 


In  the  above-given  classification,  the  Scjrphomedusae,  formerly 
included  with  the  Hydromedusae  as  Hydrozoa,  are  placed 
nearer  the  Anthozoa.  The  reasons  for  this  may  be  stated 
briefly. 

The  Hydromedusae  are  distinguished  from  the  Scyphozoa 
chiefly  by  negative  characters;  they  have  no  stomodaeum, 
that  is,  no  ingrowth  of  ectoderm  at  the  mouth  to  form  an  oeso- 
phagus; they  have  no  mesenteries  (radiating  partitions)  which 
incompletely  subdivide  the  coelenteron;  and  they  have  no 
concentration  of  digestive  cells  into  special  organs.  Their 
ectodermal  muscles  are  mainly  longitudinal,  their  endodermal 
muscles  are  circularly  arranged  on  the  body-wall.  Their  sexual 
cells  are  (probably  in  all  cases)  produced  from  the  ectoderm, 
and  lie  in  those  radii  which  are  first  accentuated  in  development. 
They  typically  present  two  structural  forms,  the  non-sexual 
hydroid  and  the  sexual  medusoid;  in  such  a  case  there  is  an 
alternation  of  generations  (metagenesis),  the  hydroid  giving  rise 
to  the  medusoid  by  a  sexual  gemmation,  the  medusoid  bearing 
sexual  cells  which  develop  into  a  hydroid.  In  some  other  cases 
medusoid  develops  directly  from  medusoid  (hypogenesis), 
whether  by  sexual  cells  or  by  gemmation.  The  medusoids  have 
a  muscular  velum  of  ectoderm  and  mesogloea  only. 

The  Scyphozoa  have  the  following  features  in  common: — 
They  typically  exhibit  an  ectodermal  stomodaeum;  partitions 
or  mesenteries  project  into  their  coelenteron  from  the  body-wall, 
and  on  these  are  generally  concentrated  digestive  cells  (to  form 
mesenterial  filaments,  phacellae  or  gastric  filaments,  &c.);  the 
external  musculature  of  the  body-wall  is  circular  (except  in 
Cerianthus);  the  internal,  longitudinal;  and  the  sexual  cells 
probably  alwa)rs  arise  in  the  endoderm. 

The  Scyphomedxtsae,  like  the  Hydromedusae,  tjrpically 
present  a  metagenesis,  the  non-sexual  scyphistomoid  (corre- 
sponding to  the  hydroid)  alternating  with  the  sexual  medusoid. 
In  other  cases  the  medusoid  is  hypogenetic,  medusoid  producing 
medusoid.  The  sexual  cells  of  the  medusoid  lie  in  the  endoderm 
on  interradii,  that  is,  on  the  second  set  of  radii  accentuated  in 
the  course  of  development.  The  medusoids  have  no  true  velum ; 
in  some  cases  a  structure  more  or  less  resembling  this  organ, 
termed  a  velarium,  is  present,  permeated  by  endodermal  canals. 

The  Anthozoa  differ  from  the  Scyphomedusae  in  having 
no  medusoid  form;  they  all  more  or  less  resemble  a  sea-anemone, 
and  may  be  termed  actinioid.  They  are  (with  rare  excep- 
tions, probably  secondarily  acquired)  hypogenetic,  the  offspring 
resembling  the  parent,  and  both  being  sexual.  The  sexual  cells 
are  borne  on  the  mesenteries  in  positions  irrespective  of  obvious 
developmental  radii. 

The  Ctenophora  are  so  aberrant  in  structure  that  it  has  been 
proposed  to  separate  them  from  the  Coelentera  altogether: 
they  are,  however,  theoretically  deducible  from  an  ancestor 
common  to  other  Coelentera,  but  their  extreme  specialization 
precludes  the  idea  of  any  close  relationship  with  the  rest. 

As  regards  the  other  three  groups,  however,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  of  them  as  derived  from  an  ancestor,  represented  to-day 
to  some  extent  by  the  planula-larva,  which  was  Coelenterate  in 
so  far  as  it  was  composed  of  an  ectoderm  and  endoderm,  and 
had  an  internal  digestive  cavity  (I.  of  the  table). 

At  the  point  of  divergence  between  Scyphozoa  and  Hydro- 
medusae (II.  of  the  table  of  hypothetical  descent),  we  may 
conceive  of  its  descendant  as  tentaculate,  capable  of  either 
floating  (swimming)  or  fixation  at  will  like  Lucemaria  to-day; 
and  exhibiting  incipient  differentiation  of  myoepithelial  cells 
(formerly  termed  neuro-muscular  cells).  At  the  parting  of  the 
ways  which  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  modem  Scyphomedusae,  on 
the  other  to  Anthozoa  (III.),  it  is  probable  that  the  common 
ancestor  was  marked  by  incipient  mesenteries  and  by  the  limita- 
tion of  the  sexual  cells  to  endoderm.  The  lines  of  descent — II. 
to  Hydromedusae,  and  HI.  to  Scyphomedusae — ^represent  periods 
during  which  the  hypothetical  ancestors  II.  and  III.,  capable  of 
either  locomotion  or  fixation  at  will,  were  either  diiOFerentiated 
into  alternating  generations  of  fixed  sterile  nutritive  hydroids 
(scyphistomoids)  and  locomotor  sexual  medusoids,  or  abandoned 
the  power  of  fixation  in  hypogenetic  cases.    During  the  period 
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represented  by  the  line  of  descent — III.  to  Anthozoa — this  group 
abandoned  its  power  of  adult  locomotion  by  swimming.    During 


Hydromedusae. 


Scyphomedusae. 


Anthozoa. 


Ctenophora? 


these  periods  were  also  attained  those  less  important  structural 
characters  which  these  three  groups  present  to-day.  (G.H.Fo.) 

COELLO,  ALONSO  SANCHEZ  (i 515-1590),  Spanish  painter, 
according  to  some  authorities  a  native  of  Portugal,  was  born, 
according  to  others,  at  Benifacio,  near  the  city  of  Valencia. 
He  studied  many  years  in  Italy;  and  returning  to  Spain  in  1541 
he  settled  at  Madbrid,  and  worked  on  religious  themes  for  most 
of  the  palaces  and  larger  churches.  He  was  a  follower  of  Titian, 
and,  like  him,  excelled  in  portraits  and  single  figures,  elaborating 
the  textures  of  his  armours,  draperies,  and  such  accessories  in  a 
manner  so  masterly  as  strongly  to  influence  Velazquez  in  his 
treatment  of  like  objects.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  destroyed 
in  the  fires  that  consumed  the  Madrid  and  Prado  palaces,  but 
many  good  examples  are  yet  extant,  among  which  may  be  noted 
the  portraits  of  the  infantes  Carlos  and  Isabella,  now  in  the 
Madrid  gallery,  and  the  St  Sebastian  painted  in  the  church  of 
San  Ger6nimo,  also  in  Madrid.  Coello  left  a  daughter,  Isabella 
Sanchez,  who  studied  under  him,  and  painted  excellent  portraits. 

COELLO,  ANTONIO  (i6io?-i652),  Spanish  dramatist  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Madrid  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century. 
He  entered  the  household  of  the  duke  de  Albuquerque,  and  after 
some  years  of  service  in  the  army  received  the  order  of  Santiago 
in  1648.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  who  is  reported  to 
have  collaborated  with  him;  this  rumour  is  not  confirmed,  but 
there  is  ample  proof  of  Coello's  collaboration  with  Calder6n, 
Rojas  Zorrilla,  Solfs  and  Velez  de  Guevara,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished dramatists  of  the  age.  The  best  of  his  original 
plays,  Los  EmpeHos  de  sets  horas,  has  been  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Calder6n;  it  was  adapted  by  Samuel  Tuke,  under  the  title  of 
The  Adventures  of  five  HourSy  and  was  described  by  Pepys  as 
superior  to  Othello.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  stagecraft 
and  animated  dialogue.  Coello  died  on  the  20th  of  October 
1652,  shortly  after  his  nomination  to  a  post  in  the  household 
of  PhiUp  IV. 

COELOM  AND  SEROUS  MEMBRANES.  In  human  anatomy 
the  body-cavity  or  coelom  (Gr.  kdiXos,  hollow)  is  divided  into  the 
pericardium^  the  two  pleurae,  the  peritoneum  and  the  two  tunicae 
vaginales. 

The  pericardium  is  a  closed  sac  which  occupies  the  central 
part  of  the  thorax  and  contains  the  heart.  Like  all  the  serous 
membranes  it  has  a  visceral  and  a  parietal  layer,  the  former  of 
which  is  closely  applied  to  the  heart  and  consists  of  endothelial 
cells  with  a  slight  fibrous  backing:  to  it  is  due  the  glossy  appear- 
ance of  a  freshly  removed  heart.  The  parietal  layer  is  double; 
externally  there  is  a  strong  fibrous  protective  coat  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  other  fibrous  structures  in  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  with  the  sheaths  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the 
heart,  with  prolongations  of  the  fascia  of  the  neck,  and  with  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  while  internally  is  the  serous 
layer  which  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  heart,  where  the 


great  vessels  enter,  so  that  everywhere  the  two  layers  of  the 
serous  membrane  are  in  contact,  and  the  only  thing  within  the 
cavity  is  a  drop  or  two  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  serous  walls. 
When  the  parietal  layer  is  laid  open  and  the  heart  removed  by* 
cutting  through  the  great  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
two  lines  of  reflection  of  the  serous  layer,  one  common  to  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  the  other  to  all  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
the  two  venae  cavae. 

The  pleurae  very  closely  resemble  the  pericardium  except  that 
the  fibrous  outer  coat  of  the  parietal  layer  is  not  nearly  as  strong; 
it  is  closely  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  walls  and 
mesiaUy  to  the  outer  layer  of  the  pericardium;  above  it  is 
thickened  by  a  fibrous  contribution  from  the  scalene  muscles, 
and  this  forms  the  dome  of  the  pleura  which  fits  into  the  concavity 
of  the  first  rib  and  contains  the  apex  of  the  lung.  The  reflection 
of  the  serous  layer  of  the  pleura,  from  the  parietal  to  the  visceral 
part,  takes  place  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  where  the  great  vessels 
enter,  and  continues  for  some  distance  below  this  as  the  liga- 
mentum  latum  pulmonis.  The  upper  limit  of  the  pleural  cavity 
reaches  about  half  an  inch  above  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle, 
while,  below,  it  may  be  marked  out  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
twelfth  thoracic  spine  to  the  tenth  rib  in  the  mid  axillary  line, 
the  eighth  rib  in  the  nipple  line,  and  the  sixth  rib  at  its  junction 
with  the  sternum.  There  is  probably  very  little  difference  in 
the  lower  level  of  the  pleurae  on  the  two  sides. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  more  extensive  and  complicated  membrane 
than  either  the  pericardium  or  pleura;  it  surrounds  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera,  and,  like  the  other  sacs,  has  a  parietal  and 
visceral  layer.  The  line  of  reflection  of  these,  though  a  con- 
tinuous one,  is  very  tortuous.  The  peritoneum  consists  of  a 
greater  and  lesser  sac  which  commimicate  through  an  opening 
known  as  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  and  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  understanding  these  is  to  follow  the  reflections  first  in  a  vertical 
median  (sagittal)  section  and  then 
in  a  horizontal  one,  the  body 
being  supposed  to  be  in  the  up- 
right position.  If  a  median 
sagittal  section  be  studied  first, 
and  a  start  be  made  at  the 
umbilicus  (see  fig.  i),  the  parietal 
peritoneum  is  seen  to  run  upward, 
lining  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  and  then  to  pass  along  the 
under  surface  of  the  diaphragm 
till  its  posterior  third  is  reached; 
here  there  is  a  reflection  on  to 
the  liver  (L),  forming  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  coronary  ligament 
of  that  viscus,  while  the  mem- 
brane now  becomes  visceral  and 
envelops  the  front  of  the  liver 
as  far  back  as  the  transverse 
fissure  on  its  lower  surface;  here 
it  is  reflected  on  to  the  stomach 
(St)  forming  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  gastro-hepatic  or  lesser 
omentum.  It  now  covers  the 
front  of  the  stomach,  and  at  the 
lower  border  runs  down  as  the  A,  Aorta, 
anterior  layer  of  an  apron-like  ? »  w^^J^^* 
fold,  the  great  omentum,  which  r  Rectum.* 
in  some  cases  reaches  as  low  as  L,  Liver, 
the  pubes;  then  it  turns  up  again  (The  fine  dots  represent  the 
as  the  posterior  or  fourth  layer  of   great  sac  of  the  peritoneum,  the 

thegreat  omentum  until  the  trans-  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^ 
verse  colon  (C)  is  reached,  the  posterior  surface  of  which  it  covers 
and  is  reflected,  as  the  posterior  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon, 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  pancreas  (P) ;  after  this  it  turns  down  and 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum 
(D)  till  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  reached,  from 
which  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  small  intestine  (I)  as  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  mesentery,  a  fold  varying  from  5  to  8  in.  between  its 


Fig.  I. — Diagram  of  vertical 
median  section  of  Abdomen. 

D,  Duodenum. 

B,  Bladder. 
St,  Stomach. 

C,  Colon. 
V,  Vagina. 
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attachments.  After  surrounding  the  small  intestine  it  becomes 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  mesentery  and  so  again  reaches  the 
posterior  abdominal  wall,  down  which  it  runs  until  the  rectum 
(R)  is  reached.  The  anterior  surface  of  this  tube  is  covered  by 
peritoneum  to  a  point  about  3  in.  from  the  anus,  where  it  is 
reflected  on  to  the  uterus  and  vagina  (V)  in  the  female  and  then 
on  to  the  bladder  (B);  in  the  male,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reflection  is  directly  from  the  rectum  to  the  bladder.  At  the  apex 
of  the  bladder,  after  covering  the  upper  surface  of  that  organ, 
it  is  lifted  off  by  the  urachus  and  runs  up  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  to  the  umbilicus,  from  which  the  start  was  made.  All  this 
is  the  greater  sac.  The  tracing  of  the  lesser  sac  may  be  con- 
veniently started  at  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  whence 
the  membrane  nms  down  to  the  stomach  (St)  as  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach,  passes  down  as  the  second  layer  of  the  great  omentum 
and  up  again  as  the  third  layer,  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
transverse  colon  (C)  and  then  reaches  the  pancreas  (P)  as  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  After  this  it  covers 
the  front  of  the  pancreas  and  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
runs  up  below  the  diaphragm  to  within  an  inch  of  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  coronary  ligament  of  the  liver;  here  it  is  reflected 
on  to  the  top  of  the  Spigelian  lobe  of  the  liver  to  form  the  posterior 

layer  of  the  coronary  liga- 
ment, covers  the  whole 
Spigelian  lobe,  and  so 
reaches  the  transverse 
fissure,  the  starting-point. 
This  section,  therefore, 
shows  two  completely 
closed  sacs  without  any 
visible  communication.  In 
the  female,  however,  the 
great  sac  is  not  absolutely 
closed,  for  the  Fallopian 
v:c.  tubes  open  into  it  by  their 

Fig.  2.— Diagram  of  Horizontal  minute  ostia  ahdominalia, 
Section  through  upper  part  of  ist  while  at  the  other  ends 
Lumbar  Vertebra.  they    communicate    with 

A,      Aorta.  H.A,  Hepatic  Artery,  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 

i^b.  I^llduct.     l;     IW^'  *«^  so  with  the  vagina 

V.C,  Vena  Cava.  St,    Stomach.  and  exterior. 

P,       Pancreas.      P.V,  Portal  Vein.  A      horizontal     section 

The  dotting  of  the  peritoneum  is  through  the  upper  part  of 
^  ^  ^8-  I-  the  first  lumbar  vertebra 

will,  if  a  forttmate  one  (see  fig.  2),  pass  through  the  foramen 
of  Winslow  and  show  the  communication  of  the  two  sacs. 
A  starting-point  may  be  made  from  the  mid-ventral  line  and  the 
parietal  peritoneum  traced  roimd  the  left  side  of  the  body  wall 
tmtil  the  outer  edge  of  the  left  kidney  (K)  is  reached;  here  it 
passes  in  front  of  the  kidney  and  is  soon  reflected  off  on  to  the 
spleen,  which  it  nearly  surrounds;  just  before  it  reaches  the 
hilum  of  that  organ,  where  the  vessels  enter,  it  is  reflected  on  to 
the  front  of  the  stomach  (St),  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
gastro-spknic  omentum^  it  soon  reaches  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach  and  then  becomes  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  which  continues  until  the  bile  duct  (B.D)  and  portal 
vein  (P.V)  are  reached  at  its  right  free  extremity;  here  it  turns 
completely  roimd  these  structures  and  runs  to  the  left  again,  as 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  behind  the  stomach 
(St)  and  then  to  the  spleen  (Sp)  as  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum.  From  the  spleen  it  runs  to  the  right 
once  more,  in  front  of  the  pancreas  (P),  until  the  inferior  vena 
cava  (V.C)  is  reached,  and  this  point  is  just  behind  the  portal  vein 
and  is  the  place  where  the  lesser  and  greater  sacs  communicate, 
known  as  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  From  this  opening  the  lesser 
sac  runs  to  the  left,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the 
section  is  greater  sac.  From  the  front  of  the  vena  cava  the 
parietal  peritoneum  passes  in  front  of  the  right  kidney  (K)  and 
round  the  right  abdominal  wall  to  the  mid- ventral  line.  The  right 
part  of  this  section  is  filled  by  the  liver  (L),  which  is  completely 
surrounded  by  a  visceral  layer  of  peritoneum,  and  no  reflection 


is  usually  seen  at  this  level  between  it  and  the  parietal  layer. 
Some  of  the  viscera,  such  as  the  kidneys  and  pancreas,  are 
retro-peritoneal;  others,  such  as  the  small  intestines  and  trans- 
verse colon,  are  surrounded,  except  at  one  point  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  by  a  mesentery  or  mesocolon  as  the 
reflections  are  called;  others  again  are  completely  surrounded, 
and  of  these  the  caecum  is  an  example;  while  some,  like  the  liver 
and  bladder,  have  large  uncovered  areas,  and  the  reflections  of  the 
membrane  form  ligaments  which  allow  considerable  freedom  of 
movement. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  the  remains  of  a  process  of  the  peritoneum 
{processus  vaginalis)  which  descends  into  the  scrotum  during 
foetal  life  some  little  time  before  the  testis  itself  descends. 
After  the  descent  of  the  testis  the  upper  part  usually  becomes 
obliterated,  while  the  lower  part  forms  a  serous  sac  which  nearly 
surrounds  the  testis,  but  does  not  quite  do  so.  Posteriorly  the 
epididymis  is  in  close  contact  with  the  testis,  and  here  the  visceral 
layer  is  not  in  contact;  there  is,  however,  a  pocket  called  the 
digital  fossa  which  squeezes  in  from  the  outer  side  between  the 
testis  and  epididymis.    The  parietal  layer  lines  the  inner  wall 

of  its  own  side  of  the  scrotum. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  topography  of  the  serous  membranes 
see  any  of  the  standard  text-books  of  anatomy,  by  Gray,  Quain, 
Cunningham  or  Macalister.  Special  details  will  be  found  in  Sir  F. 
Treves'  Anatomy  of  the  Intestinal  Canal  and  Peritoneum  (London, 
1885);  C.  B.  Lockwood,  Hunterian  Lectures  on  Hernia  (London, 
1889);  C.  Addison,  "Topographical  Anatom>r  of  the  Abdominal 
Viscera  in  Man,"  Jour,  Anat.j  vols.  34,  %$ ;  F.  Dixon  and  A.  Birming- 
ham, "Peritoneum  of  the  Pelvic  Cavity,  V<M*r.  Anat,  vol.  34,  p.  127; 
W.  Waldeyer,  "  Das  Becken"  (1899),  and  "  Topographical  Sketch 
of  the  Lateral  Wall  of  the  Pelvic  Cavity,"  Jour,  Anat.  vol.  32; 
B.  Moynihan,  Retroperitoneal  Hernia  (London,  1899).  A  complete 
bibliography  of  the  subject  up  to  1895  ^U  be  found  in  Quain^s 
Anatomy f  vol.  3,  part  4,  p.  69. 

Embryology. — As  the  mesoderm  is  gradually  spreading  over 

the  embryo  it  splits  into  two  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  known 

as  the  somatopleure  and  lines  the  parietal  or  ectodermal  wall. 


After  Yousg  and  Robinson,  Cunningh&m's  Text-Book  of  Anatomy. 
Fig.  3. — Diagram  of  Longitudinal  Section,  showing  the  different 

areas  of  the  Blastodermic  Vesicle. 

a,  Pericardium.  c,  Ectoderm.  e,  Placental  area. 

bt  Bucco-pharyngeal  area.  d.  Entoderm. 

while  the  iimer  lines  the  entoderm  and  is  called  the  splanchno- 
pleure;  between  the  two  is  the  coelom.  The  pericardial  area 
is  early  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  coelom  and  at  first 
lies  in  front  of  the  neural  and  bucco-pharyngeal  area;  here  the 


After  Young  and  Robinson,  Cunningham's  Text-Book  of  Anatomy. 

Fig.  4. — Diagram  of  a  DevelopingOvum,  seen  in  Longitudinal  Section. 

/,  Spinal  cord.  f ,  Brain. 

£,  Notochord.  k^  Extra  embryonic  coelom. 

A,  Dorsal  wall  of  alimentary  canal.      Other  numbers  as  in  fig.  3. 

mesoderm  stretches  right  across  the  mid-line,  which  it  does  not 
in  front  and  behind.  As  the  head  fold  of  the  embryo  is  formed 
the  pericardium  is  gradually  turned  right  over,  so  that  the  dorsal 
side  becomes  the  ventral  and  the  anterior  limit  the  posterior; 
this  will  be  evident  on  referring  to  the  two  accompanying 
diagrams. 
The  two  primitive  aortae  lie  at  first  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the 
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pericardium,  but  with  the  folding  over  they  come  to  lie  in 
the  dorsal  wall  and  graduaUy  bulge  into  the  cavity  as  they 
coalesce  to  form  the  heart,  so  that  the  heart  drops  into  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  pericardium  and  draws  down  a  fold  of  the  membrane 
called  the  dorsal  ruesocardium.  In  mammals  A.  Robinson 
{Jour,  Anat.  and  Fhys.,  xxxvii.  i)  has  shown  that  no  ventral 
mesocardium  exists,  though  in  more  lowly  vertebrates  it  is 
present.  Laterally  the  pericardial  cavity  communicates  with 
the  general  cavity  of  the  coelom,  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
Cuvierian  ducts  (see  development  of  veins)  these  communica- 
tions disappear.  Originally  the  mesocardium  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  pericardium  from  before  backward,  but  later  on 
the  middle  part  becomes  obliterated,  and  so  the  two  separate 
reflections  from  the  parietal  to  the  visceral  layer,  already  noticed, 
are  accounted  for. 

Just  behind  the  pericardium  and  in  front  of  the  umbilicus, 
which  at  first  are  close  together,  the  mesoderm  forms  a  mass 
which  is  called  the  septum  transversum,  and  into  this  the  develop- 
ing lungs  push  bag-like  protrusions  of  the  coelom,  consisting  of 
visceral  and  parietal  layers,  and  these  eventually  lose  their 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  coelom,  as  the  diaphragm  develops, 
and  become  the  pleural  cavities.  After  the  pericardium  and 
pleurae  have  been  separated  oflF  the  remainder  of  the  coelom 
becomes  the  peritoneum.  At  first  the  stomach  and  intestine 
form  a  straight  tube,  which  is  connected  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
embryo  by  a  dorsal  mesentery  and  to  the  mid-ventral  wall  in 
front  of  the  umbiUcus  by  a  ventral  mesentery.  Into  the  ventral 
mesentery  thfe  liver  grows  as  diverticula  from  the  duodenum, 
so  that  some  of  the  mesentery  remains  as  the  falciform  ligament 
of  the  liver  and  some  as  the  lesser  omentum.  Into  the  dorsal 
mesentery  the  pancreas  grows,  also  as  diverticula,  from  the 
duodenum,  while  the  spleen  is  developed  from  the  mesoderm 
contained  in  the  same  fold.  As  the  stomach  turns  over  so  that 
its  left  side  becomes  ventral,  the  dorsal  mesentery  attached  to 
it  becomes  pulled  out,  in  such  a  way  that  part  of  it  forms  the 
great  omentum  and  part  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  After 
the  caecum  is  formed  as  a  diverticulum  from  the  intestine  it  is 
situated  close  to  the  liver  and  gradually  travels  down  into  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  This  passage  to  the  right  is  accompanied  by  a 
throwing  over  of  the  duodenal  loop  to  the  right,  so  that  the  right 
side  of  its  mesentery  becomes  pressed  against  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  abdomen  and  obliterated.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  pancreas  and  duodenum  are  only  covered  by  peritoneum 
on  their  anterior  surfaces  in  man.  The  formation  of  the  lesser 
sac  is  due  to  the  turning  over  of  the  stomach  to  the  right,  with 
the  result  that  a  cave,  known  sometimes  as  the  bursa  omentalis, 
is  formed  behind  it.  Originally,  of  course,  the  whole  colon  had  a 
dorsal  mesocolon  continuous  with  the  mesentery,  but  in  the 
region  of  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  this  usually  dis- 
appears and  these  parts  of  the  gut  are  imcovered  by  peritoneum 
posteriorly.  The  transverse  mesocolon  persists  and  at  first 
is  quite  free  from  the  great  omentum,  but  later,  in  man,  the  two 
structures  fuse^  and  the  fourth  layer  of  the  great  omentum 
becomes  continuous  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon. 

For  further  details  see  Quain*s  Anatomy  (London,  1908). 

Comparative  Anatomy. — In  the  Amphioxus  the  coelom  is 
developed  in  the  embr>^o  as  a  series  of  bilateral  pouches,  called 
enter ocoeles,  from  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal;  these  are 
therefore  entodermal  in  their  origin,  as  in  Sagitta  and  the  Echino- 
dermata  among  the  invertebrates.  In  the  adult  the  development 
of  the  atrium  causes  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  coelom, 
represented  by  two  dorsal  coelomic  canals  communicating  with 
a  ventral  canal  by  means  of  branchial  canals  which  run  down 
the  outer  side  cf  the  primary  gill  bars.  Into  the  dorsal  canals 
the  nephridia  open.  In  the  intestinal  region  the  coelom  is  only 
present  on  the  left  side. 

In  the  higher  vertebrates  (Craniata)  the  coelom  is  developed 
by  a  splitting  of  the  mesoderm  into  two  layers,  and  a  peri- 

*  Some  authorities  hold  that  this  alteration  is  not  brought  about 
by  fusion,  but  by  a  dragging  away  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  great 
omentum  from  the  dorsal  wall  ot  the  abdomen. 


cardium  is  constricted  off  from  the  general  cavity.  In  all  cases 
the  ova  burst  into  the  coelom  before  making  their  way  to  the 
exterior,  and  in  some  cases,  e.g,  amphioxus,  lamprey  (Cyclo- 
stomata),  eels  and  mud-fish  (Dipnoi),  the  sperm  ceils  do  so  too. 
The  Cydostomata  have  a  pair  of  genital  pores  which  lead 
from  the  coelom  into  the  urino-genital  sinus,  and  so  to  the 
exterior. 

In  the  Elasmobranch  fish  there  is  a  pericardia-peritoneal  canal 
forming  a  communication  between  these  two  parts  of  the  coelom; 
also  a  large  common  opening  for  the  two  oviducts  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  and  two  openings,  called  abdominal  pores,  on  to  the 
surface  dose  to  the  doacal  aperture.  In  the  Teleostomi  (Tdeo- 
stean  and  Ganoid  fish)  abdominal  pores  are  rare,  but  in  most 
Teleostei  (bony  fish)  the  ova  pass  directly  down  oviducts,  as 
they  do  in  Arthropods,  without  entering  the  i>eritoneal  cavity; 
there  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  these  oviducts  are  originally 
coelomic  in  origin.  In  the  Dipnoi  (mud-fish)  abdominal  pores 
are  found,  and  probably  serve  as  a  passage  for  the  sperm  cells, 
since  there  are  no  vasa  deferentia.  In  fishes  a  complete  dorsal 
mesentery  is  seldom  found  in  the  adult;  in  many  cases  it  only 
remains  as  a  tube  surrounding  the  vessds  passing  to  the  aliment- 
ary canal. 

In  the  Amphibia,  Reptilia  and  Aves,  one  cavity  acts  as  pleura 
and  peritoneum,  though  in  the  latter  the  lungs  are  not  com- 
pletely surroimded  by  a  serous  membrane.  In  many  lizards 
the  comparatively  straight  intestine,  with  its  continuous  dorsal 
mesentery  and  ventral  mesentery  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  is  very  like  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the  human 
and  other  mammalian  embryos.  In  the  mammalia  the  dia- 
phragm is  complete  (see  Diaphragm)  and  divides  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity  into  its  two  constituent  parts.  In  the 
lower  mammals  the  derivatives  of  the  original  dorsal  mesentery 
do  not  imdergo  as  much  fusion  and  obliteration  as  they  do  in 
adult  man;  the  ascending  and  descending  mesocolon  is  retained, 
and  the  transverse  mesocolon  contracts  no  adhesion  to  the  great 
omentum.  It  is  a  common  thing,  however,  to  find  a  fenestrated 
arrangement  of  the  great  omentum  which  shows  that  its  layers 
have  been  completely  obliterated  in  many  places. 

In  those  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  tests  are 

sometimes  in  the  scrotum  and  sometimes  in  the  abdomen,  the 

communication  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  tunica  vaginalis 

remains  throughout  life. 

For  further  details  and  literature  up  to  1902,  see  R.  Wiedersheim's 
Vergleichende  Anatomic  der  WirbeUiere  Qena,  1902).       (F.  G.  P.) 

COEN,  JAN  PIETERSZOON  (i 587-1630),  fourth  governor- 
general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  born  at  Hoom,  and  spent 
his  youth  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  the  famous  merchants  the 
Piscatori.  In  1607  he  sailed  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Indies  as 
second  commercial  agent,  and  remained  away  four  years.  He  had 
proved  so  capable  that  in  161 2  he  was  sent  out  a  second  time  at 
the  head  of  a  trading  expedition.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
made  a  councillor  and  director-general  of  the  East  Indian  trade. 
Afterwards  he  became  president  at  Bantam,  and  on  the  31st  of 
October  16 17  he  was  promoted  in  succession  to  Laurens  Reaal 
to  the  post  of  governor-general.  To  his  vigour  and  intrepidity 
the  Dutch  in  no  small  measure  owed  the  preservation  and  estab- 
lishment of  their  empire  in  the  East.  He  took  and  destroyed 
Jacatra,  and  founded  on  its  ruins  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Batavia.  In  1622  Coen 
obtained  leave  to  resign  his  post  and  return  to  Holland,  but  in  his 
absence  great  difficulties  had  arisen  with  the  English  at  Amboina 
(the  so-called  massacre  of  Amboina),  and  in  1627  under  pressure 
from  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  he  again  returned 
as  governor-general  to  Batavia.  In  1629  he  was  able  to  beat  of! 
a  formidable  attack  of  the  sultan  of  Mataram,  sometimes  styled 
emperor  of  Java,  upon  Batavia.    He  died  the  following  year. 

COENACULUM,  the  term  applied  to  the  eating-room  of  a 
Roman  house  in  which  the  supper  {coena)  or  latest  meal  was 
taken.  It  was  sometimes  placed  in  an  upper  storey  and  reached 
by  an  external  staircase.  The  Last  Supper  in  the  New  Testament 
was  taken  in  the  Coenaculum,  the  "  large  upper  room  "  cited  in 
St  Mark  (xiv.  15)  and  St  Luke  (xxii.  12). 
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CQSNWULF  (d.  821),  king  of  Merda,  succeeded  to  the  throne 

in  796,  on  the  death  of  Ecgfrith,  son  of  Offa.    His  succession  is 

somewhat  remarkable,  as  his  direct  ancestors  do  not  seem  to  have 

held  the  throne  for  six  generations.    In  798  he  invaded  Rent, 

deposed  and  imprisoned  Eadberht  Praen,  and  made  his  own 

brother  Cuthred  king.     Cuthred  reigned  in  Kent  from  798  to  807, 

when  he  died,  and  Coenwulf  seems  to  have  taken  Kent  into  his 

own  hands.    It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  archbishopric  of 

Lichfield  was  abolished,  probably  before  803,  as  the  Hygeberht 

who  signed  as  an  abbot  at  the  coxmcil  of  Cloveshoe  in  that  year 

was  presumably  the  former  archbishop.     Qenwulf  appears  from 

the  charters  to  have  quarrelled  with  Wulfred  of  Canterbury,  who 

was  consecrated  in  806,  and  the  dispute  continued  for  several 

years.    It  was  probably  only  settled  at  Cloveshoe  in  825,  when  the 

lawsuit  of  Cwoenthryth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Coenwulf,  with 

Wulfred  was  terminated.     Coenwulf  may  have  instigated  the 

raid  of  iEthelmund,  earl  of  the  Hwicce,  upon  the  accession  of 

Ecgberht.    He  died  in  821,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 

Ceolwulfl. 

See  Earle  and  Plumtner's  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
796,  819  (Oxford,  1892) ;  W.  de  G.  Birch,  Cartukirium  Saxonicum, 
378  (London,  1885-1893).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

r  COERCION  (from  Lat.  coercere^  to  restrain),  an  application  of 
'  moral  or  physical  compulsion  by  which  a  person  is  forced  to  do  or 
refrain  from  doing  some  act  or  set  of  acts  apart  from  his  own 
voluntary  motion.  Where  the  coercion  is  direct  or  positive,  i.e, 
where  the  i>erson  is  compelled  by  physical  force  to  do  an  act 
contrary  to  his  will, — for  example,  when  a  man  is  compelled  to 
join  a  rebel  army,  and  to  serve  as  a  soldier  under  threats  of 
death, — his  act  is  not  legally  a  crime.  Where  the  coercion  is 
implied,  as  when  a  person  is  legally  under  subjection  to  another, 
the  person  coerced,  having  no  will  on  the  subject,  is  not  responsible. 
But  this  principle  is  applied  only  within  narrow  limits,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  command  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior; 
of  a  parent  to  a  child;  of  a  master  to  his  servant  or  a  principal 
to  his  agent.  Where,  however,  a  married  woman  commits  a 
crime  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  she  is  generally  presumed 
to  have  acted  by  his  coercion,  and  to  be  entitled  to  acquittal, 
but  this  presumption  does  not  extend  to  grave  crimes,  nor  to 
those  in  which  the  principal  part  may  be  supposed  to  be  taken  by 
the  woman,  such  as  keeping  a  brothel.  In  dvil  matters,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  contract,  where  the  law  requires  the  free  assent 
of  the  person  who  undertakes  the  obligation,  coercion  is  a  ground 
for  invalidating  the  instrument. 

The  term  "  coercion  "  is  inevitably  somewhat  ambiguous,  and 
depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  a  political  sense, 
the  application  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887  to  Ireland  was  called 
"  coercion  "  by  those  opposed  to  the  English  Unionist  party  and 
government,  as  being  si>ecial  legislation  differing  from  the 
ordinary  law  applicable  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

CCBURyJACQUES(c.i395-X456),  founder  of  the  trade  between 
France  and  the  Levant,  was  bom  at  Bourges,  in  which  city  his 
father,  Pierre  Coeur,  was  a  rich  merchant.  Jacques  is  first  heard 
of  about  141 8,  when  he  married  Mac6e  de  L6odepart,  daughter 
of  Lambert  de  Leodepart,  an  influential  citizen,  provost  of 
Bourges,  and  a  former  valet  of  John,  duke  of  Berry.  About  1429 
he  formed  a  commercial  partnership  with  two  brothers  named 
Godard;  and  in  1432  he  was  at  Damascus,  bu3ring  and  bartering, 
and  transporting  the  wares  of  the  Levant — gall-nuts,  wools  and 
silks,  goats*  hair,  brocades  and  carpets — ^to  the  interior  of  France 
by  way  of  Narbonne.  In  the  same  year  he  established  himself 
at  Montpellier,  and  there  began  those  gigantic  operations  which 
have  made  him  illustrious  among  financiers.  Details  are  wanting ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  a  few  years  he  placed  his  country  in  a 
position  to  contend  not  unsuccessfully  with  the  great  trading 
republics  of  Italy,  and  acquired  such  reputation  as  to  be  able, 
mere  trader  as  he  was,  to  render  material  assistance  to  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  and  to  Venice  herself. 

lu  1436  Coeur  was  summoned  to  Paris  by  Charles  VII.,  and 
made  master  of  the  mint  that  had  been  established  in  that  city. 
The  post  was  of  vast  importance,  and  the  duties  onerous.  The 
country  was  deluged  with  the  base  moneys  of  three  reigns,  charged 


with  superscriptions  both  French  and  English,  and  Charles  had 
determined  on  a  sweeping  reform.  In  this  design  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  merchant,  who,  in  fact,  inspired  or  prepared 
all  the  ordinances  concerning  the  coinage  of  France  issued 
between  1435  and  1451.  In  1438  he  was  made  steward  of  the 
ro3ral  expenditure;  in  144 1  he  and  his  family  were  ennobled  by 
letters  patent.  In  1444  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners to  preside  over  the  new  parlement  of  Languedoc, 
a  dignity  he  bore  till  the  day  of  his  disgrace.  In  1445  his  agents 
in  the  East  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  sultan  of  Eg3^t  and 
the  knights  of  Rhodes;  and  in  1447,  &^  lus  instance,  Jean  de 
Village,  his  nephew  by  marriage,  was  charged  with  a  mission 
to  £g}q>t.  The  results  were  most  important;  concessions  were 
obtained  which  greatly  improved  the  position  of  the  French 
consuls  in  the  Levant,  and  that  influence  in  the  East  was  thereby 
foimded  which,  though  often  interrupted,  was  for  several 
centuries  a  chief  commercial  glory  of  France.  In  the  same  year 
(Doeur  assisted  in  an  embassy  to  Amadeus  VIII. ,  former  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  been  chosen  pope  as  Felix  V.  by  the  council  of 
Basel;  and  in  1448  he  represented  the  French  king  at  the  court 
of  Po|>e  Nicholas  V.,  and  was  able  to  arrange  an  agreement 
between  Nicholas  and  Amadeus,  and  so  to  end  the  papal  schism. 
Nicholas  treated  him  with  the  utmost  distinction,  lodged  him  in 
the  papal  p»alace,  and  gave  him  a  special  licence  to  traffic  with  the 
infidels.  From  about  this  time  he  made  large  advances  to  Charles 
for  carrying  on  his  wars;  and  in  1449,  after  fighting  at  the 
king's  side  through  the  campaign,  he  entered  Rouen  in  his  train. 

At  this  moment  the  great  trader's  glory  was  at  its  height. 
He  had  represented  France  in  three  embassies,  and  had  supplied 
the  sinews  of  that  war  which  had  ousted  the  English  from 
Normandy.  He  was  invested  with  various  offices  of  dignity, 
and  possessed  the  most  colossal  fortune  that  had  ever  been 
amassed  by  a  private  Frenchman.  The  sea  was  covered  with  his 
ships;  he  had  300  factors  in  his  employ,  and  houses  of  business 
in  all  the  chief  cities  of  France.  He  had  built  houses  and  chapels, 
and  had  founded  colleges  in  Paris,  at  Montpellier  and  at  Bourges. 
The  house  at  Bourges  (see  House,  Plate  II.  figs.  7  and  8)  was  of 
exceptional  magnificence,  and  remains  to-day  one  of  the  finest 
monimients  of  the  middle  ages  in  France.  He  also  built  there 
the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  and  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  his 
family.  His  brother  Nicholas  was  made  bishop  of  Lugon,  his 
sister  married  Jean  Bochetel,  the  king's  secretary,  his  daughter 
married  the  son  of  the  viscount  of  Bourges,  and  his  son  Jean 
became  archbishop  of  Bourges.  But  Coeur's  gigantic  monopoly 
caused  his  ruin.  Dealing  in  everything,  money  and  arms, 
peltry  and  jewels,  brocades  and  woollens — a  broker,  a  banker, 
a  farmer — he  had  absorbed  the  trade  of  the  country,  and 
merchants  complained  they  could  make  no  gains  on  account  of 
"  that  Jacquet."  He  had  lent  money  to  needy  courtiers,  to 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the  king  himself,  and  his 
debtors,  jealous  of  his  wealth,  were  eager  for  a  chance  to  cause 
his  overthrow. 

In  February  1450  Agnes  Sorel,  the  king's  mistress,  suddenly 
died.  Eighteen  months  later  it  was  rumoured  that  she  had  been 
poisoned,  and  a  lady  of  the  court  who  owed  money  to  Jacques 
Coeur,  Jeanne  de  VendAme,  wife  of  Francois  de  Montberon,  and 
an  Italian,  Jacques  Colonna,  formally  accused  him  of  having 
poisoned  her.  There  was  not  even  a  pretext  for  such  a  charge, 
but  for  this  and  other  alleged  crimes  the  king,  on  the  31st  of  Jiily 
145 1,  gave  orders  for  his  arrest  and  for  the  seizure  of  his  goods, 
reserving  to  himself  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  war  in  Guiennc. 
Commissioners  extraordinary,  the  merchant's  declared  enemies, 
were  chosen  to  conduct  the  trial,  and  an  inquiry  began,  the  judges 
in  which  were  either  the  prisoner's  debtors  or  the  holders  of  his 
forfeited  estates.  He  was  accused  of  having  paid  French  gold 
and  ingots  to  the  infidels,  of  coining  light  money,  of  kidnapping 
oarsmen  for  his  galleys,  of  sending  back  a  Christian  slave  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  on  board  one  of  his  ships,  and  of  committing 
frauds  and  exactions  in  Languedoc  to  the  king's  prejudice.  He 
defended  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature.  His  innocence 
was  manifest;  but  a  conviction  was  necessary,  and  in  ^ite  of 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  after  twenty-two 
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months  of  confiaetnent  in  five  prisons,  he  was  condemned  to 
do  public  peoaace  for  his  fault,  to  pay  the  lung  a  sum  equal  to 
about  £1,000,000  of  modern  money,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  till 
fuU  satisfaction  had  been  obtained;  his  sentence  aJso  embraced 
confiscation  of  all  his  property,  ajid  exile  during  royal  pleasure. 
On  the  5th  of  June  1453  the  sentence  took  efiect;  at  Poitiers 
the  shameful  form  of  making  honourable  amends  was  gone 
through;  and  for  nearly  three  years  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
It  is  probable  that  he  remained  in  prison;  it  is  certain  that  his 
vast  possessions  were  distributed  among  the  intimates  of  Charles. 
In  1455  Jacques  Coeur,  wherever  confined,  contrived  to  escape 
into  Provence.  He  was  pursued;  but  a  party,  headed  by  Jean 
de  Village  and  two  of  his  old  factors,  carried  him  ofi  to  Tarascoa, 
whence,  by  way  of  Marseilles,  Nice  and  Pisa,  he  managed  to  reach 
Rome.  He  was  honourably  and  joyfully  received  by  Nicholas  V., 
who  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the  Turks.  On  the 
death  of  Nicholas,  Calixtus  III.  continued  his  work,  and  named 
his  guest  captain  of  a  fleet  of  sixteen  galleys  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Rhodes.  Cceur  set  out  on  this  expedition,  but  was  taken 
ill  at  Chios,  and  died  there  on  the  asth  of  November  1456. 
After  his  death  Charles  VII.  showed  himself  well  disposed  to  the 
family,  and  allowed  Jacques  Cceur's  sons  to  come  into  possession 
of  whatever  was  left  of  their  father's  wealth. 

See  the  admirable  monograph  of  Pierre  Clement,  Jacques  Ctrttr 
et  Charles  VII  (1858,  and  ed.  1874);  A.  Valet  de  Virivifle.  Ckarits 
Sept  et  sonipoque  (3  vols.,  1863-1865)  I  and  Louisa  Costello,  Jacques 
Caur,  the  French  Argonaut  (London,  1S47], 

C(BOR  D'ALfiNB  ("awl-heart,"  the  French  translation  of 
the  native  name  skitswisk),  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  Salishan  stock.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  that 
of  a  chief  noted  for  his  cruelty.  The  tribe  has  given  its  name 
to  a  lake,  river  and  range  of  mountains  in  Idaho,  where  on  a 
reservation  the  survivors,  some  400,  are  settled. 

COFFEE  (Fr.  caji,  Ger.  Kaffee).     This  important  and  valu- 
able article  of  food  is  the  produce  chiefly  of  Co£ea  arabica, 
-  a  Rubiaceous  plant  indigenous 

to  Abyssinia,  which,  however, 
as  cultivated  originally,  spread 
outwards  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Arabia.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Arabic 
K'h&wah,  although  by  some  it 
has  been  traced  to  KaSa,  a 
'  province  in  Abyssinia,  in  which 

the  tree  grows  wild. 

The  genus  Cofea,  to  which 

the  common  coffee  tree  belongs, 

contains  about  25  species  in  the 

tropics  of  the  Old  World,  mainly 

African.     Besides   being   found 

wild  in  Abyssinia,  the  common 

cofiee  plant  appears  to  be  widely 

disseminated  in  Africa,  occurring 

wild  in  the  Mozambique  district, 

on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria 

Nyanza,  and  in  Angola  on  the 

west    coast.     The    coffee    leaf 

disease  in  Ceylon  brought  into 

prominence  Liberian  coSee  (C. 

liberica),  a  native  of  the  west 

coast  of  Africa,  now  extensively 

Fio.  I. — Branch  of  Coffea         grown  in  several  parts  of  the 

arabica.  world.  Other  species  of  economic 

importance    are    Sierra    Leone 

coffee  (C.  stenaphylla)  and  Congo  coffee  (C.  robusta),  both  of 

which  have  been  introduced  into  and  are  cultivated  on  a  small 

scale  in  various  parts  of  the  tropics,     C.  excelsa  is  another  species 

of  considerable  promise. 

The  common  Arabian  coffee  shrub  is  an  evergreen  plant, 
which  under  natural  conditions  grows  to  a  height  of  from  18  to 
ao  ft.,  with  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  smooth  and  shining  leaves, 
measuring  about  6  in.  in  length  by  2J  wide.     Its  flowers,  which 


are  produced  In  dense  dusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  have  a 
five-toothed  calyx,  a  tubular  five-parted  corolla,  five  stamens 
and  a  single  bifid  style.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  in  colour, 
with  a  rich  fragrant  odour,  and  the  plants  in  blossom  have  a 
lovely  and  attractive  appearance,  but  the  bloom  is  very  evan- 
escent. The  fruit  is  a  fleshy  berry,  having  the  appearance  and 
size  of  a  small  cherry,  and  as  it  ripens  it  assumes  a  dark  red 
colour.  Each  fruit  contains  two  xeda  embedded  in  a  yellowish 
pulp,  and  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  thin  membranous  endocarp 
(the  "parchment").  Between  each  seed  and  the  parchment 
is  a  delicate  covning  called  the  "  silver  skin."  The  seeds  wbicb 
constitute  the  raw  coffee  "  beans  "  of  commerce  are  plano-convex 
in  form,  the  flat  surfaces  which  are  laid  against  each  other 
within  the  berry  having  a  longitudinal  furrow  or  groove.  When 
only  one  seed  is  developed  in  a  fruit  it  is  not  flattened  on  one  side, 
but  circular  in  cross  section.  Such  seeds  form  "  pea-berry  " 
coSee. 

The  seeds  are  of  a  soft,  semi- translucent,  bluish  or  greenish 
colour,  hard  and  tough  in  texture.  The  regions  best  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  are  well-watered  mountain  slopes 
at  an  elevation  ranging  from  1000  to  4000  ft.  above  sea-level, 
within  the  tropics,  and  possessing  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  about  65°  to  70°  F. 

The  Liberian  coffee  plant  (C.  liberica)  has  larger  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  b  of  a  more  robust  and  hardy  consdtution,  than 
Arabian  coffee.  The  seeds  yield  a  highly  aromaric  and  well- 
flavoured  coffee  (but  by  no  means  equal  to  Arabian),  and  the 
plant  is  very  prohfic  and  yields  heavy  crops.  Liberian  coffee 
grows,  moreover,  at  low  altitudes,  and  flourishes  in  many  situa- 
tions unsuitable  to  the  Arabian  cofie«.  It  grows  wild  in  great 
abundance  along  the  whole  of  the  Guinea  coast. 

History. — The  early  history  of  coffee  as  an  economic  product 
is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  the  absence  of  fact  being 
compensated  for  by  a  profusion  of  conjectural  statements  and 
mythical  stories.  The  use  of  coffee  (C.  arabica)  in  Abyssinia  was 
recorded  in  the  15th  century,  and  was  then  stated  to  have  been 
practised  from  time  immemorial.  Neighbouring  countries,  bow- 
ever,  appear  to  have  been  quite  ignorant  of  its  value.  Various 
legendary  accounts  are  given  of  the  discovery  of  the  beneficial 
properties  of  the  plant,  one  ascribing  it  to  a  flock  of  sheep 
accidentally  browsing  on  the  wild  shrubs,  with  the  result  that 
they  became  elated  and  sleepless  at  night  I  Its  physiological 
action  in  dissipating  drowsiness  and  preventing  sleep  was  taken 
advantage  of  in  connexion  with  the  prolonged  religious  service 
of  the  Mahommedans,  and  its  use  as  a  devotional  antisc^rific 
stirred  up  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  strictly  orthodox 
and  conservative  section  of  the  priests.  Coffee  by  them  was 
held  to  be  an  intoxicating  beverage,  and  therefore  prohibited 
by  the  Koran,  and  severe  penalties  were  threatened  to  those 
addicted  to  its  use.  Notwithstanding  threats  of  divine  retribu- 
tion and  other  devices,  the  coffee-drinking  habit  spread  rapidly 
among  the  Arabian  Mahommedans,  and  the  growth  of  coffee  and 
its  use  as  a  national  beverage  became  as  inseparably  connected 
with  Arabia  as  tea  is  with  China, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  the  use  of  coffee  was 
recorded  by  a  European  resident  in  Egypt,  and  about  this  epoch 
it  came  into  general  use  in  the  near  East.  The  appreciarion  of 
coffee  as  a  beverage  in  Europe  dates  from  the  17th  century. 
"  Coffee-houses"  were  soon  instituted,  the  first  being  opened 
in  Constantinople  and  Venice.  In  London  coffee-houses  date 
from  1651,  when  one  was  opened  in  St  Michael's  Alley,  Comhitl. 
They  soon  became  popular,  aud  the  rOle  played  by  them  in  the 
social  life  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  is  well  known.  Germany, 
France,  Sweden  and  other  countries  adopted  them  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Great  Britain.  In  Europe,  as  in  Arabia,  coffee  at 
first  made  its  way  into  favour  in  the  face  of  various  adverse  and 
even  prohibitive  restrictions.  Thus  at  one  time  in  Germany 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  licence  to  roast  coffee.  In  England 
Charles  II.  endeavoured  to  suppress  coSce-houses  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  centres  of  pohtical  agitation,  his  royal  pro- 
clamation stating  that  they  were  the  resort  of  disaffected  persona 
"  who  devised  and  spread  abroad  divers  false,  malicious  and 
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scandalous  reports,  to  the  defamation  of  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
nation." 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  world's  entire,  although 
limited,  supply  of  coffee  was  obtained  from  the  province  of  Yemen 
in  south  Arabia,  where  the  true  celebrated  Mocha  or  Mokka 
coffee  is  stiU  produced.  At  this  time,  however,  plants  were 
successfully  introduced  from  Arabia  to  Java,  where  the  cidtiva- 
tion  was  immediately  taken  up.  The  government  of  Java 
distributed  plants  to  various  places,  including  the  botanic  garden 
of  Amsterdam.  The  Portuguese  introduced  coffee  into  Ceylon. 
From  Amsterdam  the  Dutch  sent  the  plant  to  Surinam  in  17 18, 
and  in  the  same  year  Jamaica  received  it  through  the  governor 
Sir  Nicholas  Lawes.  Within  a  few  years  coffee  reached  the  other 
West  Indian  islands,  and  spread  generally  through  the  tropics 
of  the  New  World,  which  now  produce  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  world's  supply. 

Cultivation  and  Preparation  for  Market, — Coffee  plants  are 
grown  from  seeds,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  other  crops,  should  be 
obtained  from  selected  trees  of  desirable  characteristic^.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  ''  at  stake,"  i.e.  in  the  actual  positions  the 
mature  plants  are  to  occupy,  or  raised  in  a  nursery  and  after- 
wards transplanted.  The  choice  of  methods  is  usually  determined 
by  various  local  considerations.  Nurseries  are  desirable  where 
there  is  risk  of  drought  killing  seedlings  in  the  open.  Whilst 
young  the  plants  usually  require  to  be  shaded,  and  this  may  be 
done  by  growing  castor  oil  plants,  cassava  {Manihot)^  maize  or 
Indian  com,  bananas,  or  various  other  useful  crops  between 
the  coffee,  until  the  latter  develop  and  occupy  the  ground. 
Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  permanent  shading  is 
afforded  by  special  shade  trees,  such  as  species  of  the  coral  tree 
(Erythrina)  and  other  leguminous  trees.  Opinions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  shade  trees  varies  in  different  countries;  e.g,  in 
Brazil  and  at  high  elevations  in  Jamaica  they  are  not  employed, 
whereas  in  Porto  Rico  many  look  on  them  as  absolutely  essential. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  where  shade  trees  are  of  ad- 
vantage their  beneficial  action  may  be  indirect,  in  affording 
protection  from  wind,  drought  or  soil  erosion,  and,  when 
leguminous  plants  are  employed,  in  enriching  the  soil  in  nitrogen. 
The  plants  begin  to  come  into  bearing  in  their  second  or  third 
year,  but  on  the  average  the  fifth  is  the  first  year  of  considerable 
yield.  There  may  be  two,  three,  or  even  more  "  flushes  "  of 
blossom  in  one  year,  and  flowers  and  fruits  in  all  stages  may 
thus  be  seen  on  one  plant.  The  fruits  are  fully  ripe  about  seven 
months  after  the  flowers  open;  the  ripe  fruits  are  fleshy,  and  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  whence  the  name  of  "  cherry."  When  mature 
the  fruits  are  picked  by  hand,  or  allowed  to  fall  of  their  own 
accord  or  by  shaking  the  plant.  The  subsequent  preparation 
may  be  according  to  (i)  the  dry  or  (2)  the  wet  method. 

In  the  dry  method  the  cherries  are  spread  in  a  thin  layer,  often 
on  a  stone  drying  floor,  or  barbecue,  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Protection  is  necessary  against  heavy  dew  or  rain.  The  dried 
cherries  can  be  stored  for  any  length  of  time,  and  later  the  dried 
pulp  and  the  parchment  are  removed,  setting  free  the  two  beans 
contained  in  each  cherry.  This  primitive  and  simple  method  is 
employed  in  Arabia,  in  Brazil  and  other  countries.  In  Brazil 
it  is  giving  place  to  the  more  modern  method  described  below. 

In  the  wet,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  West  Indian  method, 
the  cherries  are  put  in  a  tank  of  water.  On  large  estates  galvan- 
ized spouting  is  often  employed  to  convey  the  beans  by  the  help 
of  running  water  from  the  fields  to  the  tank.  The  mature  cherries 
sink,  and  are  drawn  off  from  the  tank  through  pipes  to  the  pulping 
machines.  Here  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  roughened 
cylinder  revolving  closely  against  a  curved  iron  plate.  The 
fleshy  portion  is  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and  the  mixture  of  pulp  and 
liberated  seeds  (each  still  enclosed  in  its  parchment)  is  carried 
away  to  a  second  tank  of  water  and  stirred.  The  light  pulp  is 
removed  by  a  stream  of  water  and  the  seeds  allowed  to  settle. 
Slight  fermentation  and  subsequent  washings,  accompanied 
by  trampling  with  bare  feet  and  stirring  by  rakes  or  special 
machinery,  result  in  the  parchment  coverings  being  left  quite 
dean.    The  beans  are  now  dried  on  barbecues,  in  trays,  &c., 


or  by  artificial  heat  if  climatic  conditions  render  this  necessary. 
Recent  e]q)eriments  in  Porto  Rico  tend  to  show  that  if  the 
weather  is  unfavourable  during  the  crop  period  the  pulped  coffee 
can  be  allowed  to  remain  moist  and  even  to  malt  or  sprout 
without  injury  to  the  final  value  of  the  product  when  dried 
later.  The  product  is  now  in  the  state  known  as  parchment 
coffee,  and  may  be  exported.  Before  use,  however,  the  parch- 
ment must  be  removed.  This  may  be  done  on  the  estate,  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  or  in  the  country  where  imported.  The  coffee 
is  thoroughly  dried,  the  parchment  broken  by  a  roller,  and  re- 
moved by  winnowing.  Further  rubbing  and  winnowing  removes 
the  silver  skin,  and  the  beans  are  left  in  the  condition  of  ordinary 
unroasted  coffee.  Grading  into  large,  medium  and  small  beans, 
to  secure  the  uniformity  desirable  in  roasting,  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  cylindrical  or  other  pattern  sieve,  along  which  the 
beans  are  made  to  travel,  encountering  first  small,  then  medium, 
and  finally  large  apertures  or  meshes.  Damaged  beans  and 
foreign  matter  are  removed  by  hand  picking.  An  average  yield 
of  cleaned  coffee  is  from  ij  to  2  lb  per  tree,  but  much  greater 
crops  are  obtained  on  new  rich  lands,  and  under  special  conditions. 

Production, — The  centre  of  production  has  shifted  greatly  since 
coffee  first  came  into  use  in  Europe.  Arabia  formerlv  supphed  the 
world;  later  the  West  Indies  and  then  Java  took  the  lead,  to  be 
supplanted  in  turn  by  Brazil,  which  now  produces  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  supply  and  controls  the  market. 

Brazil.-^-CoSee  planting  is  the  chief  industry  of  Brazil,  and  coffee 
the  principal  export.  The  states  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas 
Geraes  andSantos,  containthechief coffee-producinglands.  Theannual 
output  ranges  from  about  10,000,000  to  16,000,000  bags  (of  120  fb 
each),  whilst  the  world's  annual  consumption  is  more  or  less  station- 
ary at  about  16,000,000  ba^s.  The  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
Brazilian  output  is  thus  evident.  Recently  efforts  have  been  made 
to  restrict  production  to  maintain  prices,  and  the  Coffee  Convention 
scheme  came  into  force  in  Sao  Paulo  on  December  1, 1906,  and  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes  on  January  i,  1907.  The  cultivation 
in  general  is  very  primitive  in  character,  periodical  weeding  being 
almost  all  the  attention  the  plants  receive.  Manuring  is  commonly 
confined  to  mulches  of  the  cut  weeds  and  addition  of  the  coffee  husks. 
New  lands  in  Sao  Paulo  yield  from  80  cwt.  to  100  cwt.  of  cleaned 
coffee  per  1000  trees  (700  go  to  the  acre) ;  the  average  yield,  however, 
is  not  more  than  ij  cwt.  The  plants  are  at  their  best  when  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  but  continue  yielding  for  30  years  or  even  more. 

Other  South  American  Countries. — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  to  a  much  less  degree  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  produce 
coffee,  the  annual  crops  of  the  two  former  countries  bemg  each  of 
about  £1,500,000  in  value. 

Central  America, — Guatemala  produces  the  most  in  this  region; 
the  coffee  estates  are  mainly  controlled  by  Germans,  who  have 
brought  them  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  The  crop  ranges  in 
value  from  about  £1,000,000  to  £1,500,000  per  annum.  Costa  Rica 
and  San  Salvador  produce  about  half  this  amount  ^  In  Nicaragua, 
Honduras  and  Panama,  coffee  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  all 
export  the  product. 

West  Indies, — Coffee  is  grown  in  most  of  the  islands,  often  only 
for  local  use.  Haiti  produces  the  largest  amount,  the  annual  value 
of  the  croj)  being  about  £500,000.  Porto  Rico  formerly  had  a 
flourishing  industiy,  but  it  has  declined  owing  to  various  causes. 
The  interior  is  stifl  expected  to  be  devoted  largely  to  coffee,  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  carri^  out  experiments 
to  improve  methods  and  ensure  the  cultivation  of  better  varieties. 
Jamaica  produces  the  famous  Blue  Mountain  Coffee,  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  best  coffees  of  the  world,  and  also  ordinary 
or  '*  plain  grown  ";  the  Blue  Mountain  is  cultivated  at  elevations 
of  from  3000  to  4500  ft.  Coffee  usually  ranks  third  or  fourth  in  value 
amongst  the  exports  of  the  island. 

Africa^  the  native  countrv  of  the  coffees,  does  not  now  contribute 
any  important  amount  to  the  world's  output.  In  Liberia,  the  Gold 
Coast  and  elsewhere  on  the  West  Coast  are  many  plantations,  but 
the  low  prices  ruling  of  recent  years  have  caused  coffee  to  be  neglected 
for  more  remunerative  croFjs.  Coffee  is,  however,  still  the  principal 
export  of  Nyasaland  (British  Centml  Africa),  where  it  was  intro- 
duced as  recently  as  1894.  The  area  under  coffee  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  owing  partly  to  more  attention  being  paid  to  cotton, 
partly  to  droughts  and  other  causes.  In  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia 
coffee  cultivation  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Two  kinds  are  exported, 
Harrari  and  HabashL  The  former  compares  favourably  with  Mocha 
coffee.  The  industry  could^  be  very  considerably  extended.  In 
Natal,  Rhodesia,  &c.,  coffee  is  grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  the  local  demand. 

ArcAia, — ^The  name  ''  Mocha  **  is  applied  generally  to  coffee 
produced  in  Arabia.  Turkey  and  Egypt  obtam  the  best  grades. 
Traders  from  these  countries  go  to  Arabia,  buy  the  crops  on  the 
trees,  and  supervise  its  picking  and  preparation  themselves.  The 
coffee  is  prepared  by  the  "  dry  method." 
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India  is  the  principal  coffee-growing  region  in  the  British  empire, 
and  produces  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  some  313,000  acres  under  coffee,  mostly  in 
ooutnern  India.  The  official  report  states  that  the  production  of 
coffee  is  restricted  for  the  most  [^rt  to  a  limited  area  in  the  elevated 
region  above  the  south-western  coast,  the  coffee  lands  of  Mysore, 
Coorg, and  the  Madrasdistricts  of  Malabarand  the  Nileiris, comprising 
86  %  of  the  whole  area  under  the  plant  in  India.  About  one-half  of 
the  whole  coffee-produciiw  area  is  in  Mysore.  In  Burma,  Assam 
and  Bombay,  coffee  is  of  minor  importance.  During  1904-1906 
there  was  a  reduction  of  the  area  under  coffee  in  India  by  21,554 

Ceyltnt. — The  history  of  coffee  in  Ceylon  is  practically  that  of  the 
coffee-leai  disease  (see  belowj.  The  Dutch  introduced  Arabian 
coffee  in  1730,  but  abandoned  its  cultivation  later.  It  was  revived 
by  the  British,  and  developed  very  rapidly  between  1836  and  1845, 
when  there  was  a  temporary  collapse  owing  to  financial  crisis  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1880  the  exports  of  coffee  were  of  the  value 
.  of  about  £3,784,163.  Ten  years  later  they  had  fallen  to  £430,633, 
owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  coffee-leaf  disease.  The  output  continued 
to  decrease,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  in  1906  was  only  £17,258. 
Liberian  coffee,  which  is  hardier  and  more  resistant  to  disease,  was 
introduced,  but  met  with  only  partial  success. 

Dulck  East  Indies. — Coffee  from  this  source  passes  under  the 
general  name  of  "  Java,"  that  island  producing  the  greatest  amount ; 
Sumatra,  Borneo  and  the  Celebes,  &c.,  however,  also  contribute. 
The  Java  plantations  are  largely  owned  by  the  government.  Much 
of  the  coffee  from  these  islands  is  of  a  high  quality. 

AustToiasia. — Coffee  can  be  cultivated  in  the  northern  territories 
of  Australia,  but  comparatively  little  is  done  with  this  crop;  Queens- 
land produces  the  largest  amount. 

Hawaii,  &c.^In  all  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  coffee  is 
erown,  but  nine-tenths  or  more  is  raised  in  Hawaii  itself,  the  Kona 
district  being  the  chief  seat  of  production.  The  exports  go  mostly 
to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  also  a  large  local  consumption. 

Coffee  thrives  well  also  in  the  Philippines  and  Guam. 

The  World's  Trade. — The  following  figures,  from  the  Year-book  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  indicate  the  relative  importance 
erf  the  coffee-exporting  countries. 

1904.  1905. 

Country.  Exports  coffee  Exports  coffee 


Brazil    _.       .  .    I. 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Haiti      .... 

Salvador 

Guatemala     . 

Mexico   .... 

Costa  Rica    , 

Nicaragua 

Porto  Rico    . 

Dutch  East  Indies 
British  India 
Sif^apore  (port  of  export) 
Other 


n  lb. 


128,000,000 

81,407,346 
75.314.003 
71.653,700 
41.855,368 
27-730.672 
21,661.621 
15.330,590 
5,781440 

77.168,254 
36,930,464 


n  tb. 

1,431.328,038 
)  70,000,000 
94.370.090 
45,244,232 
61,822,223 
81.081,600 
42,456,491 
39,788,002 
18,171,515 
9,046,464 

72,864,649 

40.340,384 
1 1.935.034 
220,132,690 

Total         .    3,368,109,976  3,238,581,412 

In  1906  there  was  an  increased  total  of  2,68o,  855,  S78  lb,  due  to 
the  Brazil  export  rising  to  1,847^67,771  lb.  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  coffee  annually  entering  the  world's  markets  is  about  £40,000,000. 
Coffee  Consumption.— The  United  States  of  America  consume 
nearly  one  half  of  all  the  coffee  exported  from  the  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  This  might  of  course  be  due  merely  to 
the  States  containing  more  coSee-drinkeis  than  other  countries, 
but  the  average  consumption  per  head  in  the  country  is  about 
II  to  13  lb  per  annum,  an  amount  equaDed  or  excelled  only  iu 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Holland.  Whilst  one  great  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  is  near  the  head  of  the  list,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  also  Canada  and  Australia 
are  almost  at  the  foot,  using  only  about  1  lb  of  coffee  per  head 
each  year.  Germany,  with  a  consumption  of  about  6  to  7  lb  per 
person  per  annum  uses  considerably  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
world's  commercial  crop.  France,  about  s  lb  per  head,  takes 
about  one  eighth;  and  Austria-Hungary,  about  2  lb,  uses  some 
one-sixteenth.  Holland  consumes  approximately  as  much,  but 
with  a  much  smaller  population,  the  Dutch  using  more  per  head 
than  any  other  people — 14  lb  to  15  tb  per  annum.  Their  taste 
fa  seen  also  in  the  relatively  high  consumption  in  South  Africa. 
Sweden,  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom,  follow  next  In  order 
of  total  amount  used. 


In  many  tropical  countries  much  coSee  is  drunk,  but  as  it  is 
often  produced  locally  exact  figures  are  not  available.  The 
average  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  50,000,000 
tb  per  annum;  about  one-fifth  only  is  produced  in  the  British 
empire,  and  of  this  about  nineteen-lwentieths  come  from  India 
and  one-twentieth  from  the  British  West  Indies. 

Coffee-leaf  Disease. — The  coSee  industry  In  Ceylon  was  rtiined 
by  the  attack  of  a  fungoid  disease  {Hemiieia  vastatrix)  known  as 
the  Ceylon  coffee-leaf  disease.  This  has  since  extended  its  ravages 
into  every  coffee-produdng  coimtry  in  the  Old  World,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  successful  cultivation.  The  fungus 
is  a  microscopic  one,  the  minute  spores  of  which,  carried  by  the 
wind,  settle  and  germinate  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant.    The 


Pig.  2. — Coffee-leaf  Disease,  Hemiieia  vastairix. 


1 ,  Part  of  leaf  showing  diseased 

2,  Cluster  of  uredos^res. 

3,  Transverse     section      of     a 

diseased  patch  in  the  leaf 
showing  the  hyphae  of  the 
fungus  pushing  between  the 
leaPcetls  and  tapping  them 
for  nourishment.  The  hy- 
phae have  broken  through' 
m    the    upper    face    and 


forming   a  duster  of 
spores. 

4,  Ripe  uredospores. 

5,  A  teleutospore. 

6,  A    uredospore     germinating, 

the  germ-tube  is  penetrating 
the  leaf. 

7,  Uredospore  germinating, 
u,  Uredospore. 

(,  Teleutospore. 

2-7,  Highly  magnified. 


fungal  growth  spreads  through  the  substance  to  the  leaf,  robbing 
the  leaf  of  its  nourishment  and  causing  it  to  wither  and  faU. 
An  infected  plantation  may  be  cleansed,  and  the  fungus  in  its 
nascent  state  destroyed,  by  powdering  the  trees  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  sulphur,  but,  unless  the  access  of  fresh  spores  brought 
by  the  wind  can  be  arrested,  the  plantations  may  be  readily 
reinfected  when  the  lime  and  sulphtir  are  washed  off  by  rain. 
The  separation  of  plantations  by  belts  of  trees  to  windward  is 
suggested  as  a  check  to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Microscopic  Slruclure.—'Raw  coffee  seeds  are  tough  and  horny 
in  structure,  and  are  devoid  of  the  peculiar  aroma  and  taste  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  roasted  seeds.  The  minute  structure 
of  coffee  allows  it  to  be  readily  recognized  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  and  as  roasting  does  not  destroy  its  distinguishing 
peculiarities,  microscopic  examination  forms  the  readiest  means 
of  determining  the  genuineness  of  any  sample.  The  substance 
of  the  seed,  according  to  Dr  Hassall,  consists  "  of  an  assemblage 
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of  vesicles  or  cells  of  an  angulax  form,  which  adhere  so  firmly  to- 
gether that  they  break  up  into  pieces  rather  than  separate  into 
distinct  and  perfect  cells.  The  cavities  of  the  cells  include,  in  the 
form  of  little  drops,  a  considerable  quantity  of  aromatic  volatile 

oil,  on  the  presence  of 
which  the  fragrance  and 
many  of  the  active  prin- 
ciples of  the  berry  depend  *' 
(see  fig.  3). 

Physiological  Action. — 
Cofifee  belongs  to  the  medi- 
cinal or  auxiliary  class  of 
food  substances,  being 
solely  valuable  for  its 
stimulant  effect  upon  the 
nervous  and  vascular  sys- 
tem. It  produces  a  feeling 
m  of  buoyancy  and  exhilara- 

tion     comparable     to     a 

■!i>f  certain  stage  of  alcoholic 

Fig.  3.— Microscopic  structure  of      intoxication,    but    which 

^  ^'  does  not  end  in  depression 

or  collapse.  It  increases  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  lightens  the 
sensation  of  fatigue,  and  it  sustains  the  strength  under  prolonged 
and  severe  muscular  exertion.  The  value  of  its  hot  inf  usion  under 
the  rigours  of  Arctic  cold  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience 
of  all  Arctic  explorers,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  Useful  in  tropical 
regions,  where  it  beneficially  stimulates  the  action  of  the  skin. 

The  physiological  action  of  coffee  mainly  depends  on  the  pre- 
sence of  the  alkaloid  caffeine,  which  occurs  also  in  tea,  Paraguay 
tea,  and  cola  nuts,  and  is  very  similar  to  theobromine,  the  active 
principle  in  cocoa.  The  percentage  of  caffeine  present  varies 
in  the  different  species  of  Cojffea.  In  Arabian  coffee  it  ranges 
from  about  0-7  to  i-6%;  in  Liberian  coffee  from  i«o  to  1-5%. 
Sierra  Leone  coffee  (C.  sUnophyUa)  contains  from  1*52  to  1*70%; 
in  C.  excelsa  1-89%  is  recorded,  and  as  much  as  1*97%  in  C. 
canephora.  Four  species  have  been  shown  by  M.  G.  Bertrand 
to  contain  no  caffeine  at  all,  but  instead  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  bitter  principle.  All  these  four  species  are  found  only  in 
Madagascar  or  the  neighbouring  islands.  Other  coffees  grown 
there  contain  caffeine  as  usual.  Coffee,  with  the  caffeine  ex- 
tracted, has  also  been  recently  prepared  for  the  market.  The 
commercial  value  of  coffee  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
aromatic  oil,  caffeone,  which  develops  in  it  by  the  process  of 
roasting.  By  prolonged  keeping  it  is  found  that  the  richness  of 
any  seeds  in  this  peculiar  oil  is  increased,  and  with  increased 
aroma  the  coffee  also  yields  a  blander  and  more  mellow  beverage. 
Stored  coffee  loses  weight  at  first  with  great  rapidity,  as  much  as 
8%  having  been  found  to  dissipate  in  the  first  year  of  keeping, 
5  %  in  the  second,  and  2  %  in  the  third;  but  such  loss  of  weight 
is  more  than  compensated  by  improvement  in  quality  and  con- 
sequent enhancement  of  value. 

RoasHng. — ^In  the  process  of  roasting,  coffee  seeds  swell  up  by 
the  liberation  of  gases  within  their  substance, — their  weight 
decreasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the  operation 
is  carried.  Roasting  also  develops  with  the  aromatic  caffeone 
above  alluded  to  a  bitter  soluble  principle,  and  it  liberates  a 
portion  of  the  caffeine  from  its  combination  with  the  caffetannic 
acid.  Roasting  is  an  operation  of  the  greatest  nicety,  and  one, 
moreover,  of  a  crucial  nature,  for  equally  by  insufficient  and  by 
excessive  roasting  much  of  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  is  lost;  and 
its  infusion  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  palate  nor  exhilarating 
in  its  influence.  The  roaster  must  judge  of  the  amount  of  heat 
required  for  the  adequate  roasting  of  different  qualities,  and  while 
that  is  variable,  the  range  of  roasting  temperature  proper  for 
individual  kinds  is  only  narrow.  In  continental  countries  it  is 
the  practice  to  roast  in  small  quantities,  and  thus  the  whole 
charge  is  well  imder  the  control  of  the  roaster;  but  in  Britain 
large  roasts  are  the  rule,  in  dealing  with  which  much  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  producing  uniform  torrefaction,  and  in  stopping 
the  process  at  the  proper  moment.  The  coffee-roasting  apparatus 
is  usually  a  malleable  iron  cylinder  mounted  to  revolve  over  the 


fire  on  a  hollow  axle  which  allows  the  escape  of  gases  generated 
during  torrefaction.  The  roasting  of  coffee  should  be  done  as  short 
a  time  as  practicable  before  the  grinding  for  use,  and  as  ground 
coffee  especially  parts  rapidly  with  its  aroma,  the  grinding  should 
only  be  done  when  coffee  is  about  to  be  prepared. 

AduUeraHon. — ^Although  by  microscopic,  physical  and  chemical 
tests  the  purity  of  coffee  can  be  determined  with  perfect  certainty, 
yet  ground  coffee  is  subjected  to  many  and  extensive  adultera- 
tions (see  also  Adulteration).  Chief  among  the  adulterant 
substances,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  chicory;  but  it  occupies  a 
peculiar  position,  since  very  many  people  on  the  European 
continent  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  deliberately  prefer  a  mixture 
of  chicory  with  coffee  to  pure  coffee.  Chicory  is  indeed  destitute 
of  the  stimulant  alkaloid  and  essential  oil  for  which  coffee  is 
valued;  but  the  facts  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  prolonged  and 
extended  use,  and  that  its  infusion  is,  in  some  localities,  used 
alone,  indicate  that  it  performs  some  useful  function  in  connexion 
with  coffee,  as  used  at  least  by  Western  communities.  For  one 
thing,  it  yields  a  copious  amount  of  soluble  matter  in  infusion 
with  hot  water,  and  thus  gives  a  specious  appearance  of  strength 
and  substance  to  what  maybe  really  only  a  very  weak  preparation 
of  coffee.  The  mixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  is  easily  detected 
by  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  both,  which  they  retain 
after  torrefaction,  being  very  characteristic  and  distinct.  The 
granules  of  coffee,  moreover,  remain  hard  and  angular  when  mixed 
with  water,  to  which  they  communicate  but  little  colour;  chicory, 
on  the  other  hand,  swelling  up  and  softening,  yields  a  deep  brown 
colour  to  water  in  which  it  is  thrown.  The  specific  gravity  of 
an  infusion  of  chicory  is  also  much  higher  than  that  of  coffee. 
Among  the  numerous  other  substances  used  to  adulterate  coffee 
are  roasted  and  ground  roots  of  the  dandelion,  carrot,  parsnip 
and  beet;  beans,  lupins  and  other  legimiinous  seeds;  wheat, 
rice  and  various  cereal  grains;  the  seeds  of  the  broom,  fenugreek 
and  iris;  acorns; ''  negro  coffee,"  the  seeds  of  Cassia  occiderUaliSy 
the  seeds  of  the  ochro  (Hibiscus  esctUenttis) ,  and  also  the  soja 
or  soy  bean  (Glycine  Soya).  Not  only  have  these  with  many 
more  similar  substances  been  used  as  adulterants,  but  under 
various  high-sounding  names  several  of  them  have  been  introduced 
as  substitutes  for  coffee;  but  they  have  neither  merited  nor 
obtained  any  success,  and  their  sole  effect  has  been  to  bring 
coffee  into  imdeserved  disrepute  with  the  public. 

Not  only  is  ground  coffee  adulterated,  but  such  mixtures  as 
flour,  chicory  and  coffee,  or  even  bran  and  molasses,  have  been 
made  up  to  simulate  coffee  beans  and  sold  as  such. 

The  leaves  of  the  coffee  tree  contain  caffeine  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  the  seeds  themselves,  and  their  use  as  a  substitute  for 
tea  has  frequently  been  suggested.  The  leaves  are  actually  so 
used  in  Siunatra,  but  being  destitute  of  any  attractive  aroma 
such  as  is  possessed  by  both  tea  and  coffee,  the  infusion  is  not 
palatable.  It  is,  moreover,  not  practicable  to  obtain  both  seeds 
and  leaves  from  the  same  plant,  and  as  the  commercial  demand 
is  for  the  seed  alone,  no  consideration  either  of  profit  or  of  any 
dietetic  or  economic  advantage  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  growth  of 
coffee  trees  on  account  of  their  leaves.       (A.  B.  R.;  W.  G.  F.) 

COFFER  (Fr.  cajfre^  O.  Fr.  cofre  or  cofne,  Lat.  cophinus,  cf. 
"  coffin  "),  in  architecture,  a  sunk  panel  in  a  ceiling  or  vault; 
also  a  casket  or  chest  in  which  jewels  or  precious  goods  were  kept, 
and,  if  of  large  dimensions,  clothes.  The  marriage  coffers  in  Italy 
were  of  exceptional  richness  in  their  carving  and  gilding  and 
were  sometimes  painted  by  great  artists. 

COFFERDAM,  in  engineering.  To  enable  foundations  (q.v.) 
to  be  laid  in  a  site  which  is  under  water,  the  engineer  sometimes 
surrounds  it  with  an  embankment  or  dam,  known  as  a  cofferdam, 
to  form  an  enclosure  from  which  the  water  is  excluded.  Where 
the  depth  of  water  is  small  and  the  current  slight,  simple  clay 
dams  may  be  used,  but  in  general  cofferdams  consist  of  two  rows 
of  piles,  the  space  between  which  is  packed  with  clay  puddle. 
The  dam  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  exterior 
pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  when  the  enclosed  space  is 
pumped  dry. 

COFFEYVILLE,  a  city  of  Montgomery  county,  Kansas,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Verdigris  river,  about  150  m.  S.  of  Topeka  and  near  the 
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southern  boundary  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  2282;  (1900) 
49S3>  of  whom  803  were  negroes;  (1905)  13,196;  (1910)  12,687. 
CoflFejrville  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  railways,  and  by  inter- 
urban  electric  railway  to  Independence.  It  is  in  the  Kansas 
natural-gas  field,  ships  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  has  a  large 
zinc  oxide  smelter  and  a  large  oil  refinery,  and  various  manu- 
factures, including  vitrified  brick  and  tile,  flour,  lumber, 
chemicals,  window  glass,  bottles,  pottery  and  straw  boards. 
The  mimicipality  owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  electric 
lighting  plant.  Coffeyville,  named  in  honour  of  A.  M.  Coffey, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  territory  of 
Kansas,  was  foimded  in  1869,  but  in  187 1  it  was  removed  about 
I  m.  from  its  original  site,  now  known  as  "  old  town."  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  of  the  third  class  in  1872  and  received 
a  new  charter  in  1887.  Coffeyville  became  a  station  on  the 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston  railway  (now  part  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6),  and  for  several  years  large 
numbers  of  cattle  were  driven  here  from  Indian  Territory  and 
Texas  for  shipment;  in  fact,  the  city's  chief  importance  was 
as  a  trade  centre  for  the  north  part  of  Indian  Territory  until 
natural  gas  was  found  here  in  large  quantities  in  1892. 

COFFIN  (from  Lat.  cophinus,  Gr.  K6<lKPoSy  a  coffer,  chest  or 
basket,  but  never  meaning  "  coffin  "  in  its  present  sense),  the 
receptacle  in  which  a  corpse  is  confined.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
disposed  of  their  dead  both  by  burial  and  by  cremation.  Greek 
coffins  varied  in  shape,  being  in  the  form  of  an  urn,  or  like  the 
modem  coffins,  or  triangular,  the  body  being  in  a  sitting  posture. 
The  material  used  was  generally  burnt  clay,  and  in  some  cases 
this  had  obviously  been  first  moulded  round  the  body,  and  so 
baked.  Cremation  was  the  commonest  method  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  among  the  Romans,  until  the  Christian  era,  when  stone 
coffins  came  into  use.  Examples  of  these  have  been  frequently 
dug  up  in  England.  In  1853,  during  excavations  for  the  founda- 
tions of  some  warehouses  in  Hayden  Square,  Minories,  London, 
a  Roman  stone  coffin  was  found  within  which  was  a  leaden 
shell.  Others  have  been  found  at  Whitechapel,  Stratford-le-Bow, 
Old  Kent  Road  and  Battersea  Fields,  and  in  great  numbers  at 
Colchester,  York,  Southfleet  and  Kingsholme  near  Gloucester. 
In  early  England  stone  coffins  were  only  used  by  the  nobles  and 
the  wealthy.  Those  of  the  Romans  who  were  rich  enough  had 
their  coffins  made  of  a  limestone  brought  from  Assos  in  Troas, 
which  it  was  commonly  believed  "  ate  the  body  ";  hence  arose 
the  name  sarcophagus  {q.v.). 

The  coffins  of  the  Chaldaeans  were  generally  clay  urns  with  the 
top  left  open,  resembling  immense  jars.  These,  too,  must  have 
been  moulded  round  the  body,  as  the  size  of  the  mouth  would  not 
admit  of  its  introduction  after  the  clay  was  baked.  The  Egyptian 
coffins,  or  sarcophagi,  as  they  have  been  improperly  called,  are 
the  largest  stone  coffins  known  and  are  generally  highly  polished 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  usually  a  history  of  the  deceased. 
Mummy  chests  shaped  to  the  form  of  the  body  were  also  used. 
These  were  made  of  hard  wood  or  papier  mdcfU  painted,  and  like 
the  stone  coffiais  bore  hieroglj^hics.  The  Persians,  Parthians, 
Medes  and  peoples  of  the  Caspian  are  not  known  to  have  had  any 
coffins,  their  usual  custom  being  to  expose  the  body  to  be  devoured 
by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Unhewn  flat  stones  were  sometimes 
used  by  the  ancient  European  peoples  to  line  the  grave.  One 
was  placed  at  the  bottom,  others  stood  on  their  edges  to  form 
the  sides,  and  a  large  slab  was  put  on  top,  thus  forming  a  rude 
cist.  In  England  after  the  Roman  invasion  these  rude  cists 
gave  place  to  the  stone  coffin,  and  this,  though  varying  much  in 
shape,  continued  in  use  until  the  i6th  century. 
-  The  most  primitive  wooden  coffin  was  formed  of  a  tree-trunk 
split  down  the  centre,  and  hollowed  out.  The  earliest  specimen 
of  this  type  is  in  the  Copenhagen  museum,  the  implements  found 
in  it  proving  that  it  belonged  to  the  Bronze  Age.  This  type  of 
coffin,  more  or  less  modified  by  planing,  was  used  in  medieval 
Britain  by  those  of  the  better  classes  who  could  not  afford  stone, 
but  the  poor  were  buried  without  coffins,  wrapped  simply  in 
cloth  or  even  covered  only  with  hay  and  flowers.    Towards  the 


end  of  the  r7th  century,  coffins  became  usual  for  all  classes.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Burial  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  the  word  "  coffin  "  is  not  used. 

Among  the  American  Indians  some  tribes,  e.g,  the  Sacs,  Foxes 
and  Sioux,  used  rough  hewn  wooden  coffins;  others,  such  as  the 
Seris,  sometimes  enclosed  the  corpse  between  the  carapace  and 
plastron  of  a  tiu-tle.  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  used  no  coffins, 
while  at  Santa  Barbara,  California,  canoes  containing  corpses 
have  been  foimd  buried  though  they  may  have  been  intended 
for  the  dead  warrior's  use  in  the  next  world.  Rough  stone  cists, 
too,  have  been  found,  especially  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  In 
their  tree  and  scaffold  burial  the  Indians  sometimes  used  wooden 
coffins,  but  oftener  the  bodies  were  simply  wrapped  in  blankets. 
Canoes  moimted  on  a  scaffold  near  a  river  were  used  as  coffins 
by  some  tribes,  while  others  placed  the  corpse  in  a  canoe  or 
wicker  basket  and  floated  them  out  into  the  stream  or  lake 
(see  Funeral  Rites).  The  aborigines  of  Australia  generally 
used  coffins  of  bark,  but  some  tribes  employed  baskets  of  wicker- 
work. 

Lead  coffins  were  used  in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  shaped 
like  the  mummy  chests  of  ancient  Egypt.  Iron  coffins  were 
more  rare,  but  they  were  certainly  used  in  England  and  Scotland 
as  late  as  the  17th  centur>%  when  an  order  was  made  that  upon 
bodies  so  buried  a  heavier  burial  fee  should  be  levied.  The 
coffins  used  in  England  to-day  are  generally  of  elm  or  oak  lined 
with  lead,  or  with  a  leaden  shell  so  as  to  delay  as  far  as  possible 
the  process  of  disintegration  and  decomposition.  In  America 
glass  is  sometimes  used  for  the  lids,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with 
copper  or  zinc.  The  coffins  of  France  and  Germany  and  the 
continent  generally,  usually  differ  from  those  of  England  in  not 
being  of  the  ordinary  hexagonal  shape  but  having  sides  and  ends 
parallel.  Cofl^s  used  in  cremation  throughout  the  civilized 
world  are  of  some  light  material  easily  consumed  and  yielding 
little  ash.  Ordinary  thin  deal  and  papier  ntdchi  are  the  favourite 
materials.  Coffins  for  what  is  known  as  Earth  to  Earth  Burial 
are  made  of  wicker-work  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  papier 
mdchS  over  cloth. 

See  also  Funeral  Rites;  Cremation;  Burial  and  Burial 
Acts;  Embalming;  Mummy,  &c. 

Bibliography. — Dr  H.  C.  Yarrow,  "  Study  of  the  Mortuary 
Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,"  Keport  of  Bureau  oj 
Amer.  Ethnol,  vol.  i.  (Washington,U.S.A.,  1881) ;  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo, 
"  On  the  Hayden  Square  Sarcophagus,"  Journ.  of  Archaeol.  Soc. 
vol.  ix.  (London,  1854) ;  C.  V.  Creagh,  "  On  Unusual  Forms  of  Burial 
by  People  of  the  East  Coast  of  Borneo,"  J.A.I,  vol.  xxvi.  (London, 
1896-1897);  Rev.  J.  Edward  Vaux,  Church  Folkrhre  (1894). 

COG.  (i)  (From  an  older  cogge^  a  word  which  appears  in 
various  forms  in  Teutonic  languages,  as  in  O.  Ger.  kogge  or 
kocke,  and  also  in  Romanic,  as  in  O.  Fr.  coguCj  or  coque^  from 
which  the  Eng.  "  cock-boat  "  is  derived;  the  connexion  between 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Romanic  forms  is  obscure),  a  broadly  built, 
round-shaped  ship,  used  as  a  trader  and  also  as  a  ship  of  war 
till  the  15th  century.  (2)  (A  word  of  obscure  origin,  possibly 
connected  with  Fr.  cache,  and  Ital.  coccay  a  notch;  the  Celtic 
forms  cog  and  cocas  come  from  the  English),  a  tooth  in  a  series 
of  teeth,  morticed  on  to,  or  cut  out  of  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  which  works  with  the  tooth  in  a  corresponding  series 
on  another  wheel  (see  Mechanics).  (3)  (Also  of  quite  obscure 
origin),  a  slang  term  for  a  form  of  cheating  at  dice.  The  early 
uses  of  the  word  show  that  this  was  done  not  by  "  loading  " 
the  dice,  as  the  modern  use  of  the  expression  of  "  cogged  dice  " 
seems  to  imply,  but  by  sleight  of  hand  in  directing  the  fall  or  in 
changing  the  dice. 

COGERS  HALL,  a  London  tavern  debating  society.  It  was 
instituted  in  1755  at  the  White  Bear  Inn  (now  St  Bride's  Tavern), 
Fleet  Street,  moved  about  1850  to  Discussion  Hall,  Shoe  Lane, 
and  in  187 1  finally  migrated  to  the  Barley  Mow  Inn,  Salisbury 
Square,  E.C.,  its  present  quarters.  The  name  is  often  wrongly 
spelt  Codgers  and  Coggers;  the  "  o  "  is  really  long,  the  accepted 
derivation  being  from  Descartes*  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  and  thus 
meaning  "  The  society  of  thinkers.**  The  aims  of  the  Cogers 
were  "  the  promotion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Press,  the  maintenance  of  loyalty  to  the  laws, 
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the  rights  and  claims  of  humanity  and  the  practice  of  public 
and  private  virtue."  Among  its  early  members  Cogers  Hall 
reckoned  John  Wilkes,  one  of  its  first  presidents,  and  Curran,  who 
in  1773  writes  to  a  friend  that  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  every 
night  at  the  Hall.    Later  Dickens  was  a  prominent  member. 

See  Peter  Rayleigh,  History  of  Ye  AnHent  Society  of  Cogers 
(London,  1904). 

COGHLAN,  CHARLBS  FRANCIS  (1841-1899),  Irish  actor, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  and  was  educated  for  the  law.  He  made  his 
first  London  appearance  in  i860,  and  became  the  leading  actor 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  He  went  to  America  in  1876,  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  playing  first  in  Augustin 
Daly's  company  and  then  in  the  Union  Square  stock  company, 
during  the  long  run  of  The  Celebrated  Case,  He  also  played  with 
his  sister,  and  in  support  of  Mrs  Langtry  and  Mrs  Fiske,  and  in 
1898  produced  a  version  of  Dumas'  Kean,  called  The  Royal  Box, 
in  which  he  successfully  starred  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  27  th  of  November  1899. 

His  sister,  the  actress  Rose  Coghlan  (1853-  ),  went  to 
America  in  1871,  was  again  in  England  from  1873  to  1877, 
pla3dng  with  Barry  Sullivan,  and  then  returned  to  America, 
where  she  became  prominent  as  Countess  Zicka  in  Diplomacy, 
and  Stephanie  in  Forget-me-not,  She  was  at  Wallack's  almost 
continuously  until  1888,  and  subsequently  appeared  in  melo- 
drama in  parts  like  the  title-r61e  of  The  Sporting  Duchess. 

COGNAC,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Charente,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  [river  Charente,  32  m.  W.  of  Angoul^me  on  the 
Ouest-fitat  railway,  between  Angoul&ne  and  Saintes.  Pop.  ( 1 906) 
18,389.  The  streets  of  the  old  town — which  borders  the  river — 
are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  the  newer  parts  are  well  provided 
with  open  spaces.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  beautiful  Pare 
Francois  I*'  overlooking  the  Charente.  In  one  of  the  squares 
there  is  a  statue  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  bom  here.  The  chief 
building  is  a  church  of  the  12th  centiuy  dedicated  to  St  Leger, 
which  preserves  a  fine  Romanesque  facade  and  a  tower  of  the 
15th  century.  A  castle  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  once  the 
residence  of  the  counts  of  Angoid^rae,  now  a  storehouse  for 
brandy,  and  a  medieval  gate  stand  in  the  older  part  of  the 
town.  Cognac  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect  and  has  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  coimcil  of  trade  arbitrators, 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  consulates  of  the  United  States, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Its  most  important  industry  is  the  distil- 
lation of  the  brandy  {q.v.)  to  which  the  town  gives  its  name. 
Large  quantities  are  carried,  by  way  of  the  river,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring port  of  Tonnay-Charente.  The  industries  subsidiary 
to  the  brandy  trade,  such  as  the  making  of  cases  and  bottles, 
occupy  many  hands.  Ironware  is  also  manufactured,  and  a 
considerable  trade  is  maintained  in  grain  and  cattle.  In  1526 
Cognac  gave  its  name  to  a  treaty  concluded  against  Charles  V. 
by  Francis  I,,  the  pope,  Venice  and  Milan.  Its  possession  was 
contested  during  the  wars  of  religion,  and  in  1570  it  became  one 
of  the  Huguenot  strongholds.  In  1651  it  successfully  sustained 
a  siege  against  Louis  II.,  prince  of  Cond6,  leader  of  the  Fronde. 

See  Le  Pays  du  Cognac,  by  L.  Ravaz,  for  a  description  of  the 
district  and  its  viticulture. 

COGNITION  (Latin  cognitio,  from  cognoscere,  to  become 
acquainted  with) ,  in  psychology,  a  term  used  in  its  most  general 
sense  for  all  modes  of  being  conscious  or  aware  of  an  object, 
whether  material  or  intellectual.  It  is  an  ultimate  mode  of 
consciousness,  strictly  the  presentation  (through  sensation  or 
otherwise)  of  an  object  to  consciousness;  in  its  complete  form, 
however,  it  seems  to  involve  a  judgment,  i.e.  the  separation 
from  other  objects  of  the  object  presented.  The  psychological 
theory  of  cognition  takes  for  granted  the  dualism  of  the  mind 
that  knows  and  the  object  known ;  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
metaphysical  problem  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  relation  between 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  but  assumes  that  such  a  relation  does 
exist.  Cognition  is  therefore  distinct  from  emotion  and  conation ; 
it  has  no  psychological  connexion  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  nor  does  it  tend  as  such  to  issue  in  action. 

For  the  analysis  of  cognition-reactions  see  O.  KOlpe,  Outlines  of 


Psychology  (Eng.  trans.,  1895),  pp.  411  foil.;  E.  B.  Titchener, 
Experimental  Psychology  (1905),  ii.  187  folL  On  cognition  gener- 
ally, G.  F.  Stout's  Analytic  Psychology  and  Manual  of  P^ycholo^; 
W.  James's  Principles  of  Psychology  ^1890),  i.  216  foil.;  also  article 
Psychology. 

COGNIZANCE  (Lat.  cognoscere,  to  know),  knowledge,  notice, 
especially  judicial  notice,  the  right  of  trying  or  considering  a 
case  judicially,  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  a  court  of  law. 
In  heraldry  a  **  cognizance  "  is  an  emblem,  badge  or  device, 
used  as  a  distinguishing  mark  by  the  body  of  retainers  of  a 
royal  or  noble  house. 

COHEN    (Hebrew   for   "  priest  ")>   a  Jewish   family   name, 

implying  descent  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  priests.     Many 

families  claiming  such  descent  are,  however,  not  named  Cohen. 

Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Cohn,  Cowen,  Kahn. 
Scse  J.  Jacobs,  Jewish  Encyclopedia^  iv.  144. 

COHN,  FERDINAND  JUUUS  (1828-1898),  German  botanist, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  January  1828  at  Breslau.  He  was 
educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and  in  1859  became  extra- 
ordinary, and  in  187 1  ordinary,  professor  of  botany  at  Breslau 
University.  He  had  a  remarkable  career,  owing  to  his  Jewish 
origin.  He  was  contemporary  with  N.  Pringsheim,  and  worked 
with  H.  R.  Goeppert,  C.  G.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  C.  G.  Ehrenberg 
and  Johannes  Miiller.  At  an  early  date  he  exhibited  astonishing 
ability  with  the  microscope,  which  he  did  much  to  improve,  and 
his  researches  on  cell-walls  and  the  growth  and  contents  of 
plant-cells  soon  attracted  attention,  especially  as  he  made 
remarkable  advances  in  the  establishment  of  an  improved  cell- 
theory,  discovered  the  cilia  in,  and  analysed  the  movements  of, 
zoospores,  and  pointed  out  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant-cell 
and  the  sarcode  of  the  zoologists  were  one  and  the  same  physical 
vehicle  of  life.  Although  these  early  researches  were  especially 
on  the  Algae,  in  which  group  he  instituted  marked  reforms  of  the 
rigid  system  due  to  F.  T.  Kiitzing,  Cohn  had  already  displayed 
that  activity  in  various  departments  which  made  him  so  famous 
as  an  all-roimd  naturalist,  his  attention  at  various  times  being 
turned  to  such  varied  subjects  as  Aldorovanda,  torsion  in  trees, 
the  nature  of  watersx)outs,  the  eflFects  of  lightning,  physiology 
of  seeds,  the  proteid  crystals  in  the  potato,  which  he  discovered, 
the  formation  of  travertin,  the  rotatoria,  limiinous  worms,  &c. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  introduction  of  the  strict  biological  and 
philosophical  analysis  of  the  life-histories  of  the  lower  and  most 
minute  forms  of  life  that  Cohn's  greatest  achievements  consist, 
for  he  applied  to  these  organisms  the  principle  that  we  can  only 
know  the  phases  of  growth  of  microscopic  plants  by  watching 
every  stage  of  development  under  the  microscope,  just  as  we 
learn  how  different  are  the  youthful  and  adult  appearances  of 
an  oak  or  a  fern  li)y  direct  observation.  The  success  with  which 
he  attempted  and  carried  out  the  application  of  cultural  and 
developmental  methods  on  the  Algae,  Fungi  and  Bacteria  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  familiar  with  the  minute  size 
and  elusive  evolutions  of  these  organisms,  and  with  the  limited 
appliances  at  Cohn's  command.  Nevertheless  his  account  of 
the  life-histories  of  Protococcus  (1850),  Stephanosphaera  (1852), 
Volvox  (1856  and  1875),  Hydrodictyon  (1861),  and  Sphaeroplea 
(1855-1857)  among  the  Algae  have  never  been  put  aside.  The 
first  is  a  model  of  what  a  study  in  development  should  be;  the 
last  shares  with  G.  Thuret's  studies  on  Pucus  and  Pringsheim's 
on  Vauchcria  the  merit  of  establishing  the  existence  of  a  sexual 
process  in  Algae.  Among  the  Fungi  Cohn  contributed  important 
researches  on  Pilobdus  {i^si) ,  Empusa  (1855),  Tarichium  (1869), 
as  well  as  valuable  work  on  the  nature  of  parasitism  of  Algae 
and  Fungi. 

It  is  as  the  founder  of  bacteriology  that  Cohn's  most  striking 
claims  to  recognition  will  be  established.  He  seems  to  have 
been  always  attracted  particularly  by  curious  problems  of 
fermentation  and  coloration  due  to  the  most  minute  forms  of 
life,  as  evinced  by  his  papers  on  Manas  prodigiosa  (1850)  and 
"  Uber  blutahnliche  Fftrbungen  "  (1850),  on  infusoria  (1851 
and  1852), on  organisms  in  drinking-water  (1853),  "  Die  Wunder 
des  Blutes  "  (1854),  and  had  already  published  several  works  on 
insect  epidemics  (i  869-1870)  and  on  plant  diseases,  when  his 
first  specially  bacteriological  memoir  (Crenothrix)  appeared  in 
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the  journal,  BeUrUge  zur  Biologie,  which  he  then  started  (1870- 
187 1),  and  which  has  since  become  so  renowned.  Investigations 
on  other  branches  of  bacteriology  soon  followed,  among  which 
**  Organismen  der  Pockenlymphe  "  (1872)  and  "  Untersuchungen 
fiber  Bacterien  '*  (1872-1875)  are  most  important,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  department  of  science  which  has  now 
its  own  laboratories,  literature  and  workers  specially  devoted 
to  its  extension  in  all  directions.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Cohn  brought  out  and  helped  R.  Koch  in  publishing  his  celebrated 
paper  on  Anthrax  (1876),  the  first  clearly  worked  out  case  of  a 
bacterial  disease,  the  significance  of  his  influence  on  bacteriology 
becomes  apparent. 

Among  his  most  striking  discoveries  during  his  studies  of  the 
forms  and  movements  of  the  Bacteria  may  be  mentioned  the 
nature  of  Zoogloea,  the  formation  and  germination  of  true  spores 
— which  he  observed  for  the  first  time,  and  which  he  himself 
discovered  in  Bacillus  subtUis — ^and  their  resistance  to  high 
temperatures,  and  the  bearing  of  this  on  the  fallacious  experi- 
ments supposed  to  support  abiogenesis;  as  well  as  works  on 
the  bacteria  of  air  and  water,  the  significance  of  the  bright 
sulphur  granules  in  sulphur  bacteria,  and  of  the  iron  oxide 
deposited  in  the  walls  of  Crenothrix.  His  discoveries  in  these  and 
in  other  departments  all  stand  forth  as  mementoes  of  his  acute 
observation  and  reasoning  powers,  and  the  thoughtful  (in  every 
sense  of  the  word)  consideration  of  the  work  of  others,  and 
suggestive  ideas  attached  to  his  principal  papers,  bear  the  same 
characteristics.  If  we  overcome  th«  always  difficult  task  of 
bridging  in  imagination  the  interval  between  oiu-  present  plat- 
form of  knowledge  and  that  on  which  bacteriologists  stood  in, 
say,  1870,  we  shall  not  undervalue  the  important  contributions 
of  Cohn  to  the  overthrow  of  the  then  formidable  bugbear  known 
as  the  doctrine  of  ''  spontaneous  generation,"  a  dogma  of  despair 
calculated  to  impede  progress  as  much  in  its  day  as  that  of 
"  vitalism  "  did  in  other  periods.  Cohn  had  also  clear  percep- 
tions of  the  important  bearings  of  Mycology  and  Bacteriology 
in  infective  diseases,  as  shown  by  his  studies  in  insect-killing 
fungi,  microscopic  analysis  of  water,  &c.  He  was  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  latter  in  1895.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Breslau 
on  the  25th  of  June  1898. 

Lists  of  his  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Cakdome  of  Scientific 
Papers  of  the  Royal  Society ^  and  in  B&r.  d,  d,  hot.  Gesellsch.,  1899, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  (196).  The  latter  also  contains  (p.  (172))  a  full  memoir  by 
F.  Rosen.  (H.  M.  W.) 

COHN,  GUSTAV  (1840-  ),  German  economist,  was  bom 
on  the  1 2th  of  December  1840  at  Marienwerder,  in  West  Prussia. 
He  was  educated  at  Berlin  and  Jena  universities.  In  1869  he 
obtained  a  post  at  the  polytechnic  in  Riga,  and  in  1875  was 
elected  a  professor  at  the  polytechnic  at  Zurich.  In  1873  he 
went  to  England  for  a  period  of  study,  and  as  a  result  published 
his  UfUersuchtmgen  Uber  die  englische  Eisenbahnpolilik  (Leipzig, 
1874-1875).  In  1884  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
science  at  Gottingen.  Cohn's  best-known  works  are  System  der 
Nationaldkonomie  (Stuttgart,  1885);  Finamsunssenschaft  (1889); 
Natumaldkonomische  Studien  (1886),  and  Zur  Geschichte  und 
PolUik  des  Verkehrswescns  (1900). 

COHOES,  a  city  of  Albany  county,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  about 
9  m.  N.  of  Albany,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
rivers.  Pop.  (1890)  22,509;  (1900)  23,910,  of  whom  7303 
were  foreign-born;  (1910)  24,709.  It  is  served  by  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
railways,  by  electric  lines  to  Troy  and  Albany,  and  by  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals.  It  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  city. 
Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  cotton  cloth,  cotton  batting,  shoddy, 
underwear  and  shirts  and  collars  are  the  principal  products, 
but  there  are  also  extensive  valve  works  and  manufactories  of 
pulp,  paper  and  paper  boxes,  beer,  pins  and  needles,  tools  and 
machinery,  and  sash,  doors  and  blinds.  The  value  of  the  factory 
products  in  1905  was  $10,289,822,  of  which  $4,126,873,  or  40-1  %, 
was  the  value  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  Cohoes  ranking  fifth 
among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  (of  20,000  inhabitants  or 
more)  in  this  industry,  and  showing  a  higher  degree  of  specializa- 


tion in  it  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States  except  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.  The  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  which  furnish  power  fw 
the  majority  of  the  manufactiuing  establishments,  are  75  ft. 
high  and  900  ft.  broad,  a  large  dam  above  the  falls  storing  the 
water,  which  is  conveyed  through  canals  to  the  mills.  Below  the 
falls  the  river  is  crossed  by  two  fine  iron  bridges.  The  city  has 
a  public  library,  a  normal  training  school  and  the  St  Bernard's 
(Roman  Catholic)  Academy.  Cohoes  was  a  part  of  the  extensive 
manorial  grant  made  to  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  in  1629  and  it 
was  probably  settled  very  soon  afterwards.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1848  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870. 

COHORT  (Lat.  cohors),  originally  a  place  enclosed:  in  the 
Roman  army,  the  name  of  a  imit  of  infantry.  The  troops  of 
the  first  grade,  the  legions,  were  divided  into  cohorts,  of  which 
there  were  ten  in  each  legion:  the  cohort  thus  contained  600 
men.  Among  the  troops  of  the  second  grade  (the  auocUia)  the 
cohorts  were  independent  foot  regiments  500  or  1000  strong, 
corresponding  to  the  alae,  which  were  similar  regiments  of 
cavaliy;  they  were  generally  posted  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Empire  in  small  forts  of  four  to  eight  acres,  each  holding  one 
cohort  or  ala.  The  special  troops  of  Rome  itself,  the  Praetorian 
Guard,  the  Urbanae  Cohortes,  and  the  Vigiles  (fire  brigade), 
were  divided  into  cohorts  (see  further  Roman  Army).  The 
phrase  cohors  praetoria  or  cohors  amicorum  was  sometimes  used, 
especially  during  the  Roman  republic,  to  denote  the  suite  of  the 
governor  of  a  province;  hence  developed  the  Praetorian  cohorts 
which  formed  the  emperor's  bodyguard. 

In  biology,  "  cohort  "  is  a  term  for  a  group  of  allied  orders  or 
families  of  plants  or  animals. 

COIF  (from  Fr.  coiffe,  Ital.  cuffia,  a  cap),  a  close-fitting  covering 
for  the  head.  Originally  it  was  the  name  given  to  a  head-cover- 
ing worn  in  the  middle  ages^  tied  like  a  night-cap  imder  the  chin, 
and  worn  out  of  doors  by  both  sexes;  this  was  later  worn  by 
men  as  a  kind  of  night-cap  or  skull-cap.  The  coif  was  also  a 
close-fitting  cap  of  white  lawn  or  silk,  worn  by  English  serjeants- 
at-law  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  profession.  It  became 
the  fashion  to  wear  on  the  top  of  the  white  coif  a  small  skull-cap 
of  black  silk  or  velvet;  and  on  the  introduction  of  wigs  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  a  round  space  was  left  on  the  top  of  the 
wig  for  the  display  of  the  coif,  which  was  afterwards  covered 
by  a  small  patch  of  black  silk  edged  with  white  (see  A.  Pulling, 
Order  of  the  Coif,  1897).  The  random  conjecture  of  Sir  H. 
Spelman  (Glossarium  archaiologicum)  that  the  coif  was  originally 
designed  to  conceal  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  has  unfortunately 
been  quoted  by  annotators  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  as 
well  as  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  It 
may  be  classed  with  the  curious  conceit,  recorded  in  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  that  the  coif  was  derived  from  the  child's 
caul,  and  was  worn  on  the  advocate's  head  for  luck. 

COIMBATORE,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Noyil  river,  305  m.  from  Madras  by  the  Madras  railway.  In 
1 901  it  had  a  population  of  53,080,  showing  an  increase  of  14% 
in  the  decade.  The  city  stands  1437  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  well 
laid  out  and  healthy,  and  is  rendered  additionally  attractive 
to  Eturopean  residents  by  its  picturesque  position  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Nilgiri  hills.  It  is  an  important  industrial  centre,  carrying 
on  cotton  weaving  and  spinning,  tanning,  distilling,  and  the 
manufacture  of  coffee,  sugar,  manure  and  salti>etre.  It  has 
two  second-grade  colleges,  a  college  of  agriculture,  and  a  school 
of  forestry. 

The  District  op  Coimbatore  has  an  area  of  7860  sq.  m.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  flat,  open  country,  hemmed  in  by  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  west  and  south,  but  opening  eastwards  on 
to  the  great  plain  of  the  Camatic;  the  average  height  of  the  plain 
above  sea-level  is  about  900  ft.  The  principal  moimtains  are  the 
Anamalai  Hills,  in  the  south  of  the  district,  rising  at  places  to  a 
height  of  between  8000  and  9000  ft.  In  the  west  the  Palghat 
and  Vallagiri  Hills  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Anamalai 
range  and  the  Nilgiris,  with  the  exception  of  a  remarkable  gap 
known  as  the  Palghat  Pass.  This  gap,  which  completely  inter- 
sects the  Ghats,  is  about  20  m.  wide.    In  the  north  is  a  range 
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of  primitive  trap-hills  known  as  the  Cauvery  chain,  extending 
eastwards  from  the  Nilgiris,  and  rising  in  places  to  a  height  of 
4000  ft.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Cauvery,  Bhavani,  Noyil, 
and  Amravati.  Numerous  canals  are  cut  from  the  rivers  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  artificial  irrigation,  which  has  proved 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  country.  Well  and  tank  water  is  also 
largely  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  Coimbatore  district  was 
acquired  by  the  British  in  1799  at  the  close  of  the  war  which 
ended  with  the  death  of  Tippoo.  In  1901  the  population  was 
2,201,782,  showing  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  preceding  decade. 
The  principal  crops  are  millet,  rice,  other  food  grains,  pulse, 
oilseeds,  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  a  little  coffee.  Forests  cover 
nearly  i}  million  acres,  3delding  valuable  timber  (teak,  sandal- 
wood, &c.),  and  affording  grazing-ground  for  cattle.  There  are 
several  factories  for  pressing  cotton,  and  for  cleaning  coffee,  oil- 
cake presses,  tanneries  and  saltpetre  refineries.  Cereals,  cotton, 
forest  products,  cattle  and  hides,  and  brass  and  copper  vessels 
are  the  chief  exports  from  the  district.  The  south-west  line  of 
the  Madras  railway  runs  through  the  district,  and  the  South 
Indian  railway  (of  metre  gauge)  joins  this  at  Erode. 

COIMBRA»  the  capital  of  an  administrative  district  formerly 
included  in  the  province  of  Beira,  Portugal;  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river  Mondego,  115  m.  N.N.E.  of  Lisbon,  on  the  Lisbon- 
Oporto  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  18,144.  Coimbra  is  built  for  the 
most  part  on  rising  ground,  and  presents  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river  a  picturesque  and  imposing  appearance;  though  in 
reality  its  houses  have  individually  but  littJe  pretension,  and  its 
streets  are,  almost  without  exception,  narrow  and  mean.  It 
derives  its  present  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  the 
only  university  in  the  kingdom — an  institution  which  was 
originally  established  at  Lisbon  in  1291,  was  transferred  to 
Coimbra  in  1306,  was  again  removed  to  Lisbon,  and  was  finally 
fixed  at  Coimbra  in  1527.  There  are  five  faculties — theology, 
law,  medicine,  mathematics  and  philosophy — with  more  than 
1300  students.  The  library  contains  about  150,000  volumes, 
and  the  museums  and  laboratories  are  on  an  extensive  scale. 
In  connexion  with  the  medical  faculty  there  are  regular  hospitals; 
the  mathematical  faculty  maintains  an  observatory  from  which 
an  excellent  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mondego;  and  outside  the  town  there  is  a  botanic  garden 
(especially  rich  in  the  flora  of  Brazil),  which  also  serves  as  a 
public  promenade.  Among  the  other  educational  establishments 
are  a  military  college,  a  royal  college  of  arts,  a  scientific  and 
literary  institute,  and  an  episcopal  seminary. 

The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop 
of  Braga;  its  new  cathedral,  founded  in  1580,  is  of  little  interest; 
but  the  old  is  a  fine  specimen  of  12th-century  Romanesque,  and 
retains  portions  of  the  mosque  which  it  replaced.  The  principal 
churches  are  Santa  Cruz,  of  the  i6th  century,  and  San  Salvador, 
founded  in  1169.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  once  splendid  monastery  of  Santa  Clara,  established 
in  1286;  and  on  the  south  bank  is  the  celebrated  Quinta  das 
lagrimaSy  or  Villa  of  Tears,  where  Inez  de  Castro  (q»v,)  is  believed 
to  have  been  murdered  in  1355.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  of  20  arches.  The  Mondego 
is  only  navigable  in  flood,  and  the  port  of  Figueira  da  Foz  is 
20  m.  W.  by  S.,  so  that  the  trade  of  Coimbra  is  mainly  local; 
but  there  are  important  lamprey  fisheries  and  manufactures  of 
pottery,  leather  and  hats. 

A  Latin  inscription  of  the  4th  century  identifies  Coimbra 
with  the  ancient  Aeminium;  while  Condeixa  (3623),  8  m.  S.S.W., 
represents  the  ancient  Conimbriga  or  Conembrica.  In  the  9th 
century,  however,  when  the  bishopric  of  Conimb'-iga  was  re- 
moved hither,  its  old  title  was  transferred  to  the  new  see,  and 
hence  arose  the  modern  name  Coimbra.  The  city  was  for  a 
long  time  a  Moorish  stronghold,  but  in  1064  it  was  captured  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  and  the  Cid.  Until  1 260  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  no  fewer  than  six  kings — Sancho  I.  and  II., 
Alphonso  II.  and  III.,  Pedro  and  Ferdinand — were  bom  within 
its  walls.  It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Francisco  Sk 
de  Miranda  (1495-1558),  and,  according  to  one  tradition,  of  the 
more  famous  Luiz  de  Camoens  (i 524-1 580),  who  was  a  student 


at  the  university  between  1537  and  1542.  In  1755  Coimbra 
suffered  considerably  from  the  earthquake.  In  18 10  it  was 
sacked  by  the  French  imder  Marshal  Mass6na.  In  1834  Dom 
Miguel  made  the  city  his  headquarters;  and  in  1846  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  Miguelist  insurrection. 

The  adnainistrative  district  of  Coimbra  coincides  with  the 
south-western  part  of  Beira;  pop.  (1900)  332,168;  area  1508 
sq.  m. 

COfN,  a  town  of  southern  Spain  in  the  province  of  Milaga; 
18  m.  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Malaga.  Pop.  (1900)  12,326.  Coin 
is  finely  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Mijas, 
overlooking  the  small  river  S6co  and  surrounded  by  vineyards 
and  plantations  of  oranges  and  lemons.  There  are  marble 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  despite  the  lack  of  a  railway. 
Coin  has  a  thriving  agricultural  trade.  The  population  increased 
by  more  than  half  between  1880  and  1900. 

COIN  (older  forms  of  the  word  are  coyne,  quoin  and  coigtiy 
all  derived  through  the  O.  Fr.  coingj  and  cuigne  from  Lat.  cuneus, 
a  wedge),  properly  the  term  for  a  wedge-shaped  die  used  for 
stamping  money,  and  so  transferred  to  the  money  so  stamped; 
hence  a  piece  of  money.  The  form  "quoin"  is  used  for  the 
external  angle  of  a  building  (see  Quoins),  and  "  coign,"  also  a 
projecting  angle,  survives  in  the  Shakespearean  phrase  "  a  coign 
of  vantage." 

COINAGE  OFFENCES.  The  coinage  of  money  is  in  all  states 
a  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  power;  consequently  any  in- 
fringement of  that  prerogative  is  always  severely  punished,  as 
being  an  offence  likely  to  interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the 
state. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  statute  law  against  offences  re- 
lating to  the  coin  was  codified  by  an  act  of  1861.  The  statute 
provides  that  whoever  falsely  makes  or  counterfeits  any  coin 
resembling  or  apparently  intended  to  resemble  or  pass  for  any 
current  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm  (s.  2),  or  gilds,  silvers, 
washes,  cases  over  or  colours  with  materials  capable  of  producing 
the  appearance  of  gold  or  silver  a  coin  or  a  piece  of  any  metal  or 
mixture  of  metals,  or  files  or  alters  it,  with  intent  to  make  it 
resemble  or  pass  for  any  current  gold  or  silver  coin  (s.  3),  or  who 
buys,  sells,  receives  or  pays  a  false  gold  or  silver  coin  at  a  lower 
rate  than  its  denomination  imports,  or  who  receives  into  the 
United  Kingdom  any  false  coin  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit 
(ss.  6,  7),  or  who,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse,  knowingly 
makes  or  mends,  buys  or  sells,  or  has  in  his  custody  or  possession, 
or  conveys  out  of  the  Royal  Mint  any  coining  moulds,  machines 
or  tools,  is  guilty  of  felony  (ss.  24,  25).  The  punishment  for 
such  offences  is  either  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  not  less  than 
three  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour.  Whoever  impairs,  diminishes  or 
lightens  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  with  intent  to  pass  same,  is 
liable  to  penal  servitude  for  from  three  to  fourteen  ye&TS  (s.  4), 
and  whoever  has  in  his  possession  filings  or  clippings  obtained 
by  impairing  or  lightening  current  coin  is  liable  to  the  same 
punishment,  or  to  penal  servitude  for  from  three  to  seven  years. 
The  statute  also  makes  provision  against  tendering  or  uttering 
false  gold  or  silver  coin,  which  is  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by 
imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour.  Provision  is  also 
made  with  respect  to  falsely  making,  coimterfeiting,  tendering 
or  uttering  copper  coin,  exporting  false  coin,  or  defacing  current 
coin  by  stamping  names  or  words  on  it,  and  counterfeiting, 
tendering  or  uttering  coin  resembling  or  meant  to  pass  as  that 
of  some  foreign  state.  The  act  of  1861  applies  to  offences 
with  respect  to  colonial  coins  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  has  the 
power  of  coining  money,  regulating  the  value  thereof  and  of 
foreign  coin  (Art.  i.  s.  viii.),  and  the  states  are  prohibited  from 
coining  money,  or  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  money 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  (Art.  i.  s.  x.).  The  counterfeiting 
coin  or  money,  uttering  the  same,  or  mutilating  or  defacing  it, 
is  an  offence  against  the  United  States,  and  is  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  from  two  to  ten  years. 
It  has  also  been  made  Dunishable  by  state  legislation. 
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COIR  (from  Malay  Kdyar^  cord,  Kdyaru,  to  be  twisted),  a 
rough,  strong,  fibrous  substance  obtained  from  the  outer  husk 
of  the  coco-nut.    (See  Coco-Nut  Palm.) 

COIRE  (Ger.  Chur  or  Cur,  Ital.  Coiray  Lat.  Curia  Raetorufn, 
Romonsch  Cuera),  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Orisons. 
It  is  built,  at  a  height  of  1949  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Plessur  torrent,  just  as  it  issues  from  the  Schanhgg 
valley,  and  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Rhine.  It 
is  overshadowed  by  the  Mittenberg  (east)  and  Pizokel  (south), 
hills  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  deep-cut  Schanfigg  valley. 
In  1900  it  contained  11,532  inhabitants,  of  whom  9288  were 
German-speaking,  1466  Romonsch-speaking,  and  677  Italian-* 
speaking;  while  7561  were  Protestants,  3962  Romanists  and 
one  a  Jew.  The  modem  part  of  the  city  is  to  the  west,  but  the 
old  portion,  with  all  the  historical  buildings,  is  to  the  east.  Here 
is  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Lucius  (who  is  the  patron  of  Coire, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  2nd-century  British  king,  though  really 
the  name  has  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  Lucius 
of  Cyrene — miswritten  "  curiensis  " — with  the  Roman  general 
Lucius  Munatius  Plancus,  who  conquered  Raetia) .  Built  between 
1 1 78  and  1282,  on  the  site  of  an  older  church,  it  contains  many 
curious  medieval  antiquities  (especially  in  the  sacristy),  as  well 
as  a  picture  by  Angelica  Kaufmann,  and  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Grisons  political  leader  (d.  1637)  Jenatsch  (q.v.).  Opposite  is 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  not  far  off  is  the  Episcopal  Seminary 
(built  on  the  ruins  of  a  6th-century  monastic  foundation).  Not 
far  from  these  ancient  monuments  is  the  new  Raetian  Museum, 
which  contains  a  great  collection  of  objects  relating  to  Raetia 
(including  the  geological  coUections  of  the  Benedictine  monk  of 
Disentis,  Placidus  a  Spescha  (i  752-1833),  who  explored  the  high 
snowy  regions  around  the  sources  of  the  Rhine).  One  of  the 
hospitals  was  founded  by  the  famous  Capuchin  philanthropist, 
Father  Theodosius  Florentini  (1808-1865),  who  was  long  the 
Romanist  cur6  of  Coire,  and  whose  remains  were  in  1906  trans- 
ferred from  the  cathedral  here  to  Ingenbohl  (near  Schwyz),  his 
chief  foundation.  Coire  is  74  m.  by  rail  from  Zurich,  and  is  the 
meeting-point  of  the  routes  from  Italy  over  many  Alpine  passes 
(the  Lukmanier,  the  Spliigen,  the  San  Bernardino)  as  well  as 
from  the  Engadine  (Albula,  Julier),  so  that  it  is  the  centre  of  an 
active  trade  (particularly  in  wine  from  the  Valtelline),  though 
it  possesses  also  a  few  local  factories. 

The  episcopal  see  is  first  mentioned  in  452,  but  probably 
existed  a  century  earlier.  The  bishop  soon  acquired  great 
temporal  powers,  especially  after  his  dominions  were  made,  in 
831,  dependent  on  the  Empire  alone,  of  which  he  became  a  prince 
in  1 1 70.  In  1392  he  became  head  of  the  league  of  God's  House 
(originally  formed  against  him  in  1367),  one  of  the  three  Raetian 
leagues,  but,  in  1526,  after  the  Reformation,  lost  his  temporal 
powers,  having  fulfilled  his  historical  mission  (see  Orisons). 
The  bishopric  still  exists,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Cantons  of 
the  Orisons,  Olarus,  Zurich,  and  the  three  Forest  Cantons,  as  well 
as  the  Austrian  principality  of  Liechtenstein.  The  gild  con- 
stitution of  the  city  of  Chur  lasted  from  1465  to  1839,  while  in 
1874  the  Burgergetneinde  was  replaced  by  an  Einwohnergemeinde. 

Authorities, — ^A.  Eichhom,  Episcopatus  Curiensis  (St  Blasien, 
1797);  W.  von  Juvalt,  Forschungen  uher  die  FeudcUzeit  im  Curischen 
Raettetif  2  parts  (Ziirich,  1871);  C.  Kind,  Die  ReformaHon  in  den 
Bisthumern  Chur  und  Como  (Coire,  1858);  Conradin  von  Moor, 
Geschichte  von  Curraetien  (2  vols.,  Coire,  1870- 1874);  P-  C.  von 
Planta,  Das  alte  Raetien  (Beriin,  1872);  Idem,  Die  CurraeHschen 
Herrschaften  in  der  Feudalzeit  (Bern,  1881);  Idem,  Verfassungs- 
geschichte  der  Stadt  Cur  im  MiUelalter  (Coire,  1 879) ;  Idem,  Geschichte 
von  Graubunden  (Bern,  1892).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

COKE,  SIR  EDWARD  (1552-1634),  English  lawyer,  was  born 
at  Mileham,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  ist  of  February  1552.  From  the 
grammar  school  of  Norwich  he  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; and  in  1572  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1578  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  reader  at 
Lyon's  Inn. '  His  extensive  and  exact  legal  erudition,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  argued  the  intricate  libel  case  of  Lord  Crom- 
well (4  Rep.  13),  and  the  celebrated  real  property  case  of  Shelley 
(i  Rep.  94,  104),  soon  brought  him  a  practice  never  before 
equalled,  and  caused  him  to  be  imiversadly  recognized  as  the 


greatest  lawyer  of  his  day.  In  1586  he  was  made  recorder  of 
Norwich,  and  in  1592  recorder  of  London,  solicitor-general,  and 
reader  in  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1593  he  was  returned  as  member 
of  parliament  for  his  native  county,  and  also  chosen  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1594  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  attorney-general,  despite  the  claims  of  Bacon,  who  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  earl  of  Essex.  As  crown  lawyer  his 
treatment  of  the  accused  was  marked  by  more  than  the  harshness 
and  violence  common  in  his  time;  and  the  fame  of  the  victim 
has  caused  his  behaviour  in  the  trial  of  Raleigh  to  be  lastingly 
remembered  against  him.  While  the  prisoner  defended  himself 
with  the  calmest  dignity  and  self-possession,  Coke  burst  into  the 
bitterest  invective,  brutally  addressing  the  great  courtier  as 
if  he  had  been  a  servant,  in  the  phrase,  long  remembered  for  its 
insolence  and  its  utter  injustice — "  Thou  hast  an  English  face, 
but  a  "Spanish  heart!" 

In  1582  Coke  married  the  daughter  of  John  Paston,  a  gentle- 
man of  Suffolk,  receiving  with  her  a  fortune  of  3£3o,ooo;  but  in 
six  months  he  was  left  a  widower.  Shortly  after  he  sought  the 
hand  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hatton,  daughter  of  Thomas,  second 
Lord  Burghley,  and  granddaughter  of  the  great  Cecil.  Bacon 
was  again  his  rival,  and  again  unsuccessfully;  the  wealthy  young 
widow  became — not,  it  is  said,  to  his  future  comfort — Coke's 
second  wife. 

In  1606  Coke  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas, 
but  in  1613  he  was  removed  to  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  which  gave  him  less  opportunity  of  interfering 
with  the  court.  The  change,  though  it  brought  promotion  in 
dignity,  caused  a  diminution  of  income  as  well  as  of  power; 
but  Coke  received  some  compensation  in  being  appointed  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  The  independence  of  his  conduct 
as  a  judge,  though  not  unmixed  with  the  baser  elements  of 
prejudice  and  vulgar  love  of  authority,  has  partly  earned  for- 
giveness for  the  harshness  which  was  so  prominent  in  his  sturdy 
character.  Full  of  an  extreme  reverence  for  the  common  law 
which  he  knew  so  well,  he  defended  it  alike  against  the  court 
of  chancery,  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  royal  prerogative. 
In  a  narrow  spirit,  and  strongly  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  his 
enmity  to  the  chancellor,  Thomas  Egerton  (Lord  Brackley),  he 
sought  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  court  of  chancery  with 
even  the  unjust  decisions  of  the  other  courts.  In  the  case  of  an 
appeal  from  a  sentence  given  in  the  king's  bench,  he  advised  the 
victorious,  but  guilty,  party  to  bring  an  action  of  praemunire 
against  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  appeal,  and  his 
authority  was  stretched  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  the  verdict  he 
desired.  On  the  other  hand,  Coke  has  the  credit  of  having 
repeatedly  braved  the  anger  of  the  king.  He  freely  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  royal  proclamation  cannot  make  that  an  offence 
which  was  not  an  offence  before.  An  equally  famous  but  less 
satisfactory  instance  occurred  during  the  trial  of  Edmund 
Peacham,  a  divine  in  whose  study  a  sermon  had  been  found 
containing  libellous  accusations  against  the  king  and  the  govern- 
ment. There  was  nothing  to  give  colour  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  the  sermon  had  never 
been  preached  or  published;  yet  Peacham  was  put  to  the 
torture,  and  Bacon  was  ordered  to  confer  with  the  judges 
individually  concerning  the  matter.  Coke  declared  such  con- 
ference to  be  illegal,  and  refused  to  give  an  opinion,  except  in 
writing,  and  even  then  he  seems  to  have  said  nothing  decided. 
But  the  most  remarkable  case  of  all  occurred  in  the  next  year 
(16 16).  A  trial  was  held  before  Coke  in  which  one  of  the  coimsel 
denied  the  validity  of  a  grant  made  by  the  king  to  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  of  a  benefice  to  be  held  in  commendam,  James,  through 
Bacon,  who  was  then  attorney-general,  commanded  the  chief 
justice  to  delay  judgment  till  he  himself  should  discuss  the 
question  with  the  judges.  At  Coke's  request  Bacon  sent  a  letter 
containing  the  same  command  to  each  of  the  judges,  and  Coke 
then  obtained  their  signatures  to  a  paper  declaring  that  the 
attorney-general's  instructions  were  illegal,  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  proceed  with  the  case.  His  Majesty  expressed  his 
displeasure,  and  summoned  them  before  him  in  the  council- 
chamber,  where  he  insisted  on  his  supreme  prerogative,  which, 
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he  said,  ought  not  to  be  discussed  in  ordinary  argument.  Upon 
this  all  the  judges  fell  on  their  knees,  seeking  pardon  for  the  form 
of  their  letter;  but  Coke  ventured  to  declare  his  continued  belief 
in  the  loyalty  of  its  substance,  and  when  asked  if  he  would  in  the 
future  delay  a  case  at  the  king's  order,  the  only  reply  he  would 
vouchsafe  was  that  he  would  do  what  became  him  as  a  judge. 
Soon  after  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices  on  the  following 
charges, — the  concealment,  as  attorney-general,  of  a  bond 
belonging  to  the  king,  a  charge  which  could  not  be  proved, 
illegal  interference  with  the  court  of  chancery  and  disrespect 
to  the  king  in  the  case  of  commendams.  He  was  also  ordered 
by  the  coimcil  to  revise  his  book  of  reports,  which  was  said  to 
contain  many  extravagant  opinions  Qune  16 16). 

Coke  did  not  suffer  these  losses  with  patience.  He  offered 
his  daughter  Frances,  then  little  more  than  a  child,  in  marriage 
to  Sir  John  Villiers,  brother  of  the  favourite  Buckingham.  Her 
mother,  supported  at  first  by  her  husband's  great  rival  and  her 
own  former  suitor.  Bacon,  objected  to  the  match,  and  placed  her 
in  concealment.  But  Coke  discovered  her  hiding-place;  and 
she  was  forced  to  wed  the  man  whom  she  declared  that  of  all 
others  she  abhorred.  The  result  was  the  desertion  oi  the  husband 
and  the  fall  of  the  wife.  It  is  said,  however,  that  after  his 
daughter's  public  penance  in  the  Savoy  church,  Coke  had  heart 
enough  to  receive  her  back  to  the  home  which  he  had  forced  her 
to  leave.  Almost  all  that  he  gained  by  his  heartless  diplomacy 
was  a  seat  in  the  council  and  in  the  star-chamber. 

In  1620  a  new  and  more  honourable  career  opened  for  him. 
He  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Liskeard;  and  hence- 
forth he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  constitutional 
party.  It  was  he  who  proposed  a  remonstrance  against  the 
growth  of  popery  and  the  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  to  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  and  who  led  the  Commons  in  the  decisive  step 
of  entering  on  the  journal  of  the  House  the  famous  petition  of 
the  1 8th  of  December  162 1,  insisting  on  the  freedom  of  parUa- 
mentary  discussion,  and  the  liberty  of  speech  of  every  individual 
member.  In  consequence,  together  with  Pym  and  Sir  Robert 
Philips,  he  was  thrown  into  confinement;  and,  when  in  the 
August  of  the  next  year  he  was  released,  he  was  commanded  to 
remain  in  his  house  at  Stoke  Poges  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure. 
Of  the  first  and  second  parliaments  of  Charles  I.  Coke  was  again 
a  member.  From  the  second  he  was  excluded  by  being  appointed 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  1628  he  was  at  once  returned 
for  both  Buckinghamshire  and  Suff(^,  and  he  took  his  seat  for 
the  former  county.  After  rendering  other  valuable  support  to 
the  popular  cause,  he  took  a  most  important  part  in  drawing 
up  the  great  Petition  of  Right.  The  last  act  of  his  public  career 
was  to  bewail  with  tears  the  ruin  which  he  declared  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  bringing  upon  the  country.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  he  retired  into  private  life;  and  the  six  years  that 
remained  to  him  were  spent  in  revising  and  improving  the  works 
upon  which,  at  least  as  much  as  upon  his  public  career,  his  fame 
now  rests.   He  died  at  Stoke  Poges  on  the  3rd  of  September  1634. 

Coke  published  Institutes  (1628),  of  which  the  first  is  also 

known  as  Coke  upon  Littleton;  Reports  (1600-1615),  in  thirteen 

parts;  A  Treatise  of  Bail  and  Mainprise  (1635);  The  Complete 

Copyholder  (1630);  A  Reading  on  Fines  and  Recoveries  (1684). 

See  Johnson,  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1837) ;  H.  W.  Woolrych, 
The  Ltfe  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1826);  Foss,  Lives  of  the  Judges; 
Campblell,  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices;  also  English  Law. 

COKE,  SIR  JOHN  (1563-1644),  English  politician,  was  bom 
on  the  sth  of  March  1563,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  After  leaving  the  imiversity  he  entered  public  life 
as  a  servant  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  afterwards 
becoming  deputy-treasurer  of  the  navy  and  then  a  commissioner 
of  the  navy,  and  being  specially  commended  for  his  labours  on 
behalf  of  naval  administration.  He  became  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Warwick  in  162 1  and  was  knighted  in  1624,  afterwards 
representing  the  imiversity  of  Cambridge.  In  the  parliament 
of  1625  Coke  acted  as  a  secretary  of  state;  in  this  and  later 
parliaments  he  introduced  the  royal  requests  for  money,  and 
defended  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham,  and 
afterwards  the  actions  of  the  king.    His  actual  appointment  as 


secretary  dates  from  September  1625.  Disliked  by  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  improve  the  king's  position,  but  when  Charles  ruled  without 
a  parliament  he  found  Coke's  industry  very  useful  to  him.  The 
secretary  retained  his  post  until  1639,  when  a  scapegoat  was 
required  to  expiate  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Berwick  with  the 
Scots,  and  the  scapegoat  was  Coke.  Dismissed  from  office,  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Melbourne  in  Derbyshire,  and  then  resided 
in  London,  dying  at  Tottenham  on  the  8th  of  September  1644. 
Coke's  son,  Sir  John  Coke,  sided  with  the  parliament  in  its 
struggle  with  the  king,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  later  Ufe  Coke's 
own  sympathies  were  with  this  party,  although  in  his  earlier 
years  he  had  been  a  defender  of  absolute  monarchy.  Coke,  who 
greatly  disliked  the  papacy,  is  described  by  Clarendon  as  "  a 
man  of  very  narrow  education  and  a  narrower  mind  ";  and 
again  he  says,  **  his  cardinal  perfection  was  industry  and  his 
most  eminent  infirmity  covetousness." 

COKE,  THOMAS  (1747-1814),  English  divine,'  the  first 
Methodist  bishop,  was  bom  at  Brecon,  where  his  father  was 
a  well-to-do  apothecary.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1770  and  that  of  D.C.L.  in 
1775.  From  1772  to  1776  he  was  curate  at  South  Petherton  in 
Somerset,  whence  his  rector  dismissed  him  for  adopting  the 
open-air  and  cottage  services  introduced  by  John  WeSley,  with 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted.  After  serving  on  the  London 
Wesleyan  circuit  he  was  in  1782  appointed  president  of  the  con- 
ference in  Ireland,  a  position  which  he  frequently  held,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  many  voyages  to  America.  He  first  visited  that 
country  in  1784,  going  to  Baltimore  as  "  superintendent "  of  the 
Methodist  societies  in  the  new  world  and,  in  1787  the  American 
conference  changed  his  title  to  "  bishop,"  a  nomenclature  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  introduce  into  the  English  conference,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1797  and  1805.  Failing  this,  he  asked 
Lord  Liverpool  to  make  him  a  bishop  in  India,  and  he  was 
voyaging  to  Ceylon  when  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  May  18 14.  Coke 
had  always  been  a  missionary  enthusiast,  and  was  the  pioneer 
of  such  enterprise  in  his  connexion.  He  was  an  ardent  opponent 
of  slavery,  and  endeavoured  also  to  heal  the  breach  between  the 
Methodist  and  Anglican  communions.  He  pubHshed  a  History 
of  the  West  Indies  (3  vols.,  1808-1811),  several  volumes  of  sermons, 
and,  with  Henry  Moore,  a  Life  of  Wesley  (1792). 

COKE  (a  northern  English  word,  possibly  connected  with 
"  colk,"  core),  the  product  obtained  by  strongly  heating  coal 
out  of  contact  with  the  air  until  the  volatile  constituents  are 
driven  oflF;  it  consists  essentially  of  carbon,  the  so-called  "  fixed 
carbon,"  together  with  the  incombustible  matters  or  ash  con- 
tained in  the  coal  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  addition  to  these 
it  almost  invariably  contains  small  quantities  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  whole,  however,  not  exceeding  2  or 
3%.  It  also  contains  water,  the  amount  of  which  may  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  method  of  manufacture.  When 
produced  rapidly  and  at  a  low  heat,  as  in  gas-making,  it  is  of  a 
dull  black  colour,  and  a  loose  spongy  or  pumice-like  texture, 
and  ignites  with  comparative  ease,  though  less  readily  than 
bituminous  coal,  so  that  it  may  be  burnt  in  open  fire-places; 
but  when  a  long-continued  heat  is  used,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
coke  for  iron  and  steel  melting,  the  product  is  hard  and  dense, 
is  often  prismatic  in  structure,  has  a  brilliant  semi-metallic  lustre 
and  silvery-grey  colour,  is  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
and  can  only  be  burnt  in  furnaces  provided  with  a  strong  chimney 
draught  or  an  artificial  blast.  The  strength  and  cohesive 
properties  are  also  intimately  related  to  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  coals  employed,  which  sure  said  to  be  caking  or 
non-caking  according  to  the  compact  or  fragmentary  character 
of  the  coke  produced. 

Formerly  coke  was  made  from  large  coal  piled  in  heaps  with 
central  chimne3rs  Hke  those  of  the  charcoal  burner,  or  in  open 
rectangular  clamps  or  kilns  with  air  flues  in  the  enclosing  walls; 
but  these  methods  are  now  practically  obsolete,  closed  chambers 
or  ovens  being  generally  used.  These  vary  considerably  in 
construction,  but  may  be  classified  into  three  principal  types  .^ — 
(i)  direct  heated  ovens,  (2)  flue-heated  ovens,  (3)  condensing 
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ovens,  tn  the  first  class  the  heating  is  done  by  direct  (intact 
or  by  burning  the  gases  given  ofi  in  coking  within  the  oven,  while 
in  the  other  two  the  heating  is  indirect,  the  gaa  being  burned 
in  cellular  passages  or  ilues  provided  in  the  walls  dividing  the 
coking  chambers,  and  the  heat  transmitted  through  the  sides 
of  the  latter  which  are  comparatively  thin.  The  arrangement 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  gas-works  retort,  whence  the 
name  of  "  retort  ovens  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  them.  The 
difference  between  the  second  and  third  classes  is  founded  on  the 
treatment  of  the  gases.  In  the  former  the  gas  is  fired  in  the  side 
flues  immediately  upon  issuing  from  the  oven,  while  in  the  latter 
the  gases  are  first  subjected  to  a  systematic  treatment  in  con- 
densers, similar  to  those  used  in  gas-works,  to  remove  tar, 
ammonia  and  condensable  hydrocarbons,  the  incondensable 
gases  being  returned  to  the  oven  and  burned  in  the  heating  fines. 
These  are  generally  known  as  "  by-product  ovens." 

The  simplest  form  of  coke  oven,  and  probably  that  atill  most 
--■    --  -' "-- '  "  '"-'-' -  "     This  if  --—'--  =- 


circular  hole  at  the  top.  The  floor,  made  of  refractory 
brick9  or  slabs,  is  kid  with  a  slight  slope  towards  an  arched  opening 
in  the  ring  wall,  which  is  stopped  with  brickwork  during  the  coking 
but  opened  for  drawing  the  finished  charge.  The  ovens  are  usually 
arranged  in  rows  or  banks  of  3o  to  30  or  more,  with  their  doors 
outwards,  two  rows  being  often  placed  with  a  longitudinal  flue 
between  them  connected  by  uptakes  with  the  individual  ovens  on 
either  side.  A  railway  aloi^  the  top  of  the  bank  brines  the  coal  from 
the  ecreeng  or  washerv.  The  largest  ovens  take  a  cnat^e  of  about 
5  tons,  which  is  introauced  through  the  hole  in  the  rooC  the  brick- 
work of  the  empty  oven  being  still  red  hot  from  the  preceding  charge, 
and  when  levelled  fills  the  cylindrical  part  nearly  to  the  springing 
of  the  roof.  The  gas  fires  as  it  ia  given  off  and  ^Ib  the  dome  with 
t,  and  the  burning  is  regulated  by  air  admitted  through  holes 


n  the  upper  part  of  the  door  stopping.     The  temperature  being 

yhigli.  a  proportion  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  is  decomposed, 
a  film  of  graphitic  carbon  is  deposited  on  the  coke,  giving  it  " 


semi-metallic  lustre  and  silvery  grey  colour.  When  the  gas  is  burned 
off,  the  upper  part  of  the  door  is  opened  and  the  glowing  charge 
cooled  by  jets  of  water  thrown  directly  upon  it  from  a  hose,  and  it 
is  subsequently  drawn  out  through  the  open  door.  The  charge 
breaks  up  into  prisms  or  columns  whose  length  corresponds  to  the 
depth  of  the  cbaige,  and  as  a  rule  is  uniform  in  character  and  free 
from  dull  black  patches  or  "  black  ends."  The  time  of  burning  is 
either  48  or  72  hours,  the  turns  being  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  drawing  the  ovens  on  Sunday.  The  longer  the  heat 
is  continued  the  denser  the  product  becomes,  but  the  yield  also 
diminishes,  as  a  portion  of  the  finished  coke  necessarily  bums  to  waste 
when  the  gas  is  exhausted.  For  this  reason  the  yield  on  the  coal 
charged  is  usually  less  than  that  obtained  in  retort  ovens,  although 
the  quality  may  be  better.  Coals  containing  at  most  about  35  %  of 
volatile  matter  are  best  suited  for  the  beehive  oven.  With  less  than 
35%  the  gas  is  not  suflicient  to  effect  the  coking  completely,  and 
when  there  is  a  higher  percentage  the  coke  is  brittle  and  spongy  and 
unsuited  for  blast  furnace  or  foundry  use.  The  spent  flame  from  the 
ovens  passes  Co  a  range  of  steam  boilers  before  escaping  by  the 
chimney. 

The  retort  oven,  which  is  now  generally  displacing  the  beehive 
form  in  new  installations,  is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  fonae,  the 
differences   being    mainly    in    the    arrangement    of    the 
KMort         heating  flues,  but  all  have  the  central  feature,  the  coking 
ov«D.  chamber,  in  common.     This  is  a  tubular  chamber  with 

vertical  sides  and  cylindrical  roof,  about  30  ft.  lone,  from  17  to  ao  in. 
wide,  and  6  or  7  ft.  high,  and  closed  at  both  ends  by  sliding  doors 
which  are  raised  by  crab  winches  when  the  charge  is  to  be  drawn. 
The  general  arrangements  of  such  an  oven  are  shown  in  fig.  1 ,  which 
represents  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  popular  forms,  that  of  Evence 
Coppfe  of  Brussels.  The  coking  chambers  A  B  connect  by  rect- 
angular posts  at  the  springing  of  the  roof,  where  the  gas  given  off 
from  the  top  of  the  chai^  is  fired  by  air  introduced  through  e  c. 
The  flames  pass  downwards  through  the  parallel  flues //along  the 
bottom  flue  of  one  oven,  and  return  in  the  opposite  direction  under 
the  next  to  the  chimney  flue,  a  further  part  01  the  heat  being  inter- 
cepted by  placing  a  range  of  steam  boilers  between  the  ovens  and 
the  chimney  stack.  The  charging  of  the  oven  b  done  through  the 
passages  D  D  in  the  roof  from  small  wagons  on  transverse  lines  of 
rails,  the  surface  being  raked  level  before  the  doors  are  closed  and 
luted  up.  The  time  of  coking  is  much  less  than  in  the  beehive 
ovens  and  may  be  from  34  to  36  hours,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  volatile  matter  present.  When  the  gas  is  completely  given  off 
the  doors  are  lifted  and  the  chaise  b  pushed  out  by  the  ram — a 
cast-iron  plate  of  the  shape  of  the  cross  section  of  the  oven,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  horizontal  bar,  which  is  driven  by  a  rack  and  pinion 
movement  and  pushes  the  block  of  coke  out  of  the  oven  on  to  the 
wharf  or  bank  in  front  where  it  falls  to  pieces  and  is  immediately 


quenched  by  jets  of  water  from  a  hose  pipe.  When  sufficiently 
cooled  it  is  loaded  into  railway  wagons  or  other  conveyances  for 
removal.  The  ram,  together  with  its  motor,  and  boiler  when  steam 
is  used,  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  running  upon  a  line  of  rails  of 
about  3  ft.  gauge  along  the  back  of  the  range  of  ovens,  so  that  it  can 
be  brought  up  to  any  one  of  them  ii 


In  some  cases,  instead  of  the  small  coal  being  charged  through  the 
of  of  the  oven  and  levelled  by  hand,  it  is  formea  into  blocks  by 


Fig.  I.— Coppfe's  Coke  uvcn. 

beingstamped  ina  slightly  moistened  condition  ina  mould  consbting 

of  abottom  plate  or  peel  on  a  racked  rod  like  that  of  the  ram,  with 
movable  sides  and  ends.  This,  when  the  ends  are  removed,  is  pushed 
forward  into  the  oven,  and  the  bottom  plate  is  withdrawn  by  revers- 
ing the  rack  motion.  The  moulding  box  is  mounted  on  a  carriage 
like  that  of  the  ram,  the  two  being  sometimes  carried  on  the  same 
framing.  The  moulding  b  done  at  a  fixed  station  in  the  centre  of  the 
range  of  ovens  by  a  series  of  cast-iron  stampers  driven  by  an  electric 
motor.  This  system  is  useful  for  coals  low  in  volatile  matter,  which 
give  a  coherent  coke  under  ordinary  conditions. 


exhausters  tl 

densers  and  scrubbers.  In  the  first  or  atmospheric  condensers  the 
tar  is  removed,  and  in  the  second  ammoniacai  water,  which  is 
further  enriched  by  a  graduated  system  of  scrubbing  with  weak 
ammoniacai    liquor  until  it  is  sufficiently  ■^""-"•"•~-i  •"  i—  —- •■ 


by  heated  air  from  a  Siemens  regenerator  on  the  substructure  at  o 
end,  and  the  flame  rising  through  one  half  of  the  side  flues  to  a 
parallel  collector  at  the  top  returns  downwards  through  the  flues 
of  the  other  half  and  passes  out  to  the  chimn^  through  a  similar 
regenerator  at  the  other  end.  The  course  of  tne  gases  is  reversed 
at  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  as  in  the  ordinary  Siemens  furnace, 
each  end  of  the  oven  having  its  own  gas  supply.  In  the  later  modi- 
fication known  as  the  Otto-Hilgenstock,  the  regenerators  are  aban- 
doned, but  provision  is  made  for  more  perfect  distribution  of  the 
heat  by  a  line  of  sixteen  Bunsen  burners  in  each  wall;  each  of  these 
serves  two  flues,  the  course  of  the  flame  being  continuously  upwards 
without  reversal.  In  the  newest  Otto  ovens  the  same  system  of 
burners  is  combined  with  rwenerators.  In  the  Bauer  system, 
another  vertical  flue  oven,  each  flue  has  its  own  burner,  which  b  of 
a  simplified  construction. 

In  the  Carvds  oven,  the  earliest  of  the  by-product  ovens,  the 
heating  flues  are  arranged  horizontally  in  parallel  series  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  side  walls,  the  gaa  being  introduced  from  ooth 
ends  but  at  different  levels.  This  system  was  further  developed  by 
H.  Simon  of  Manchester,  who  added  a  continuous  air  "  recuperator 
heated  by  the  spent  flame;  this  Simon-Carvfe  system  has  been 
extensively  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  Another  horizontal  flue  oven, 
the  Semet-Solvay,  is  distinguished  by  the  structure  of  the  flues, 
which  are  independent  of  the  dividing  walls  of  the  ovens,  so  that 
the  latter  can  be  made  with  thinner  sides  than  tho.'u;  of  the  earlier 
systems,  and  are  more  readily  repaired.  In  the  horizontal  ovens 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain  the  heat  when  the  flues  are 
continuous  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  especially  when  the 
heating  value  of  the  eas  is  reduced  bv  the  removal  of^  the  heavy 
hydrocarbons.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  dividing  the  flues  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  shorten  the  length  of  travel  of  the  flame,  and  working 
each  end  independently.  The  Hdssener  and  Koppcrs  systems  are 
two  of  the  best-known  examples  of  this  modification. 

Coke  from  retort  ovens  is  not  so  dense  or  brilliant  as  that  made 
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in  beehive  ovens,  but  the  waste  being  less  there  is  a  decided  saving, 
apart  from  the  value  of  the  condensed  products.  In  one  instance 
the  coke  was  found  to  be  about  5  %  less  efficient  in  the  blast  furnace, 
while  the  yield  on  the  coal  charged  was  increased  10%.  In  the 
further  treatment  of  the  condensed  products  by  distillation  the  tar 
gives  burning  oil  and  pitch,  the  benzene  is  separated  from  the  creosote 
oil  by  steam-heated  stills,  and  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  after  some 
lime  has  been  added  to  decompose  fixed  ammonium  compounds, 
is  heated  to  vaporize  the  ammonia,  which  is  condensed  in  lead  or 
copper-lined  tanks  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  produce  a 
crystalline  powder  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which  accumulates 
in  the  receiver  and  is  fished  out  from  tmie  to  time.  The  yield  of 
by-products  averages  about  i  %  of  ammonium  sulphate,  about 
3t%  of  tar,  and  0*6  to  0*9%  of  benzene,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal 
carbonized.  After  the  ovens  have  been  heated  and  steam  supplied 
for  the  machinerv  of  the  condensing  plant  and  the  coke  ovens,  there 
is  usually  a  surplus  of  gas,  which  may  be  used  for  lighting  or  driving 
gas-engines.  For  the  latter  purpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  tar,  which  acts  very  prejudicially  in  fouling 
the  valves  when  the  gas  is  not  completely  purified.  The  ^as  given 
off  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  coking  process  is  richer  in  heavy 
hydrocaroons  and  of  a  higher  illuminating  value  than  that  of  the 
later  period  when  the  temperature  is  higher.  ^  This  property  is 
utilized  in  several  large  cokmg  plants  in  America,  where  the  gas 
from  the  first  ten  hours'  working  is  drawn  off  by  a  second  hydraulic 
main  and  sent  directly  to  town  gas-works,  where  it  passes  through 
the  ordinary  purifying  treatment,  the  gas  from  the  second  period 
being  alone  used  for  heating  the  ovens. 

Coke  is  essentially  a  partially  graphitized  carbon,  its  density 
being  about  midway  between  that  of  coal  and  graphite,  and  it 
should  therefore  occupy  less  space  than  the  original  coal;  but 
owing  to  the  softening  of  the  charge  a  spongy  structure  is  set 
up  by  the  escaping  gases,  which  acts  in  the  other  direction,  so 
that  for  equal  bulk  coke  is  somewhat  lighter  than  coal.  It  is 
this  combination  of  properties  that  gives  it  its  chief  value  in 
iron  smelting,  the  substance  being  sufficiently  dense  to  rea^t 
oxidation  by  carbon  dioxide  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  furnace, 
while  the  vesicular  structure  gives  an  extended  surface  for  the 
action  of  heated  air  and  facilitates  rapid  consimiption  at  the 
tuyeres.  Compact  coke,  such  as  that  formed  on  the  inner  sides 
of  gas  retorts  (retort  carbon),  can  only  be  burned  with  great 
difficulty  in  small  furnaces  of  special  construction,  but  it  gives 
out  a  great  amount  of  heat. 

The  most  deleterious  constituents  of  coke  are  ash,  sulphur 
and  volatile  constituents  including  water.  As  the  ooke  yield 
is  only  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  that  of  the  coal, 
the  original  proportion  of  ash  is  augmented  by  one-third  or  one- 
half  in  the  product.  For  this  reason  it  is  now  customary  to 
crush  and  wash  the  coal  carefully  to  remove  intermingled 
patches  of  shale  and  dirt  before  coking,  so  that  tlie  ash  may  not 
if  possible  exceed  10%  in  the  coke.  About  one-half  of  the 
sulphur  in  the  coal  is  eliminated  in  coking,  so  that  the  percentage 
in  the  coke  is  about  the  same.  It  should  not  be  much  above  i  %. 
According  to  the  researches  of  F.  Wuest  {Journ.  Iron  and  Steel 
Inst.,  1906)  the  sulphur  is  retained  in  a  complex  carbon  compound 

which  is  not  destroyed  imtil  the  coke  is  actually  consumed. 

The  older  methods  of  coking  and  the  earlier  forms  of  retort  ovens 
are  described  in  J.  Percy,  Metallurgy ^  Jordan,  Album  du  cours  de 
metallurgie;  Phillips  and  Bauerman,  Handbook  of  Metallurgy,  and 
other  text-books.  A  systematic  scries  of  articles  on  the  newer  forms 
will  be  found  in  The  Engineer t  vol.  82,  pp.  205-303  and  vol.  83,  pp.  207- 
231;  see  also  Dttrre,  Die  neuem  Koksofen  (Leipzig,  1892);  D.  A. 
Louis,  "  Von  Bauer  and  Briinck  Ovens,  7<M*r».  Iron  and  Steel  Inst., 
1904,  ii.  p.  2J3;  C.  L.  Bell,  "  HQssener  Oven,"  id.,  190A,  i.  p.  188; 
Hurez,  "  A  Comparison  of  Different  Systems  of  Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal Flue  Ovens,"  Bull,  soc.  industne  minSrale,  1903,  p.  777.  A 
well-illustrated  description  of  the  Otto  system  in  its  American 
modification  was  issued  by  the  United  Gas  &  Coke  Company  of 
New  York,  in  1906.  (H.  B.) 

COL  (Fr.  for  "  neck,"  Lat.  collum),  in  physical  geography, 
generally  any  marked  depression  upon  a  high  and  rugged  water- 
parting  over  which  passage  is  easy  from  one  valley  to  another. 
Such  is  the  Col  de  Balme  between  the  Trient  and  Chamounix 
valleys,  where  the  great  inaccessible  wall  crowned  with  aiguilles 
running  to  the  massif  of  Mt.  Blanc  is  broken  by  a  gentle  down- 
ward curve  with  smooth  upland  slopes,  over  which  a  footpath 
gives  easy  passage.  The  col  is  usually  formed  by  the  head-waters 
of  a  stream  eating  backward  and  lowering  the  water-parting 
at  the  head  of  its  valley.  In  early  military  operations,  the  march 
of  an  army  was  always  over  a  col,  which  has  at  all  times  con- 


siderable commercial  importance  in  relation  to  roads  in  high 
mountain  regions. 

COLBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (1619-1683),  French  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Reims,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
merchants.  He  claimed  to  be  the  descendant  of  a  noble  Scottish 
family,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  lacking.  His  youth  is  said 
to  have  been  spent  in  a  Jesuit  college,  in  the  office  of  a  Parisian 
banker,  and  in  that  of  a  Parisian  notary,  Chapelain,  the  father 
of  the  poet.  But  the  first  fact  on  which  we  can  rely  with  confidence 
is  that,  when  not  yet  twenty,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  war-office, 
by  means  of  the  infiuence  that  he  possessed  through  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  imcles  to  the  sister  of  Michel  Le  Tellier,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war.  During  some  years  he  was  employed  in  the 
inspection  of  troops  and  other  work  of  the  kind,  but  at  length 
his  abiUty,  his  extraordinary  energy  and  his  untiring  laboriousness 
induced  Le  Tellier  to  make  him  his  private  secretary.  These 
qualities,  combined,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  readiness  to 
seize  every  opportimity  of  advancement,  soon  brought  Colbert 
both  wealth  and  influence.  In  1647  we  find  him  receiving  the 
confiscated  goods  of  his  imde  Pussort,  in  1648  obtaining  40,000 
crowns  with  his  wife  Marie  Charron,  in  1649  appointed  councillor 
of  state. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde;  and  in  1651  the 
triumph  of  the  Cond6  family  drove  Cardinal  Mazarin  from  Paris. 
Colbert,  now  aged  thirty-two,  was  engaged  to  keep  Him  acquainted 
with  what  should  happen  in  the  capital  during  his  absence.  At 
first  Colbert's  position  was  far  from  satisfactory;  for  the  close 
wary  ItaUan  treated  him  merely  as  an  ordinary  agent.  On  one 
occasion,  for  example,  he  offered  him  1000  crowns.  The  gift  was 
refused  somewhat  indignantly;  and  by  giving  proof  of  the 
immense  value  of  his  services,  Colbert  gained  all  that  he  desired. 
His  demands  were  not  small;  for,  with  an  ambition  mingled,  as 
his  letters  show,  with  strong  family  affection,  he  aimed  at  placing 
all  his  relatives  in  positions  of  affluence  and  dignity;  and  many 
a  rich  benefice  and  important  public  office  was  appropriated  by 
him  to  that  purpose.  For  these  favours,  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  patron  with  no  stinted  hand,  his  thanks  were  expressed  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner;  he  published  a  letter  defending  the 
cardinal  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  which  was  often  brought 
against  him,  by  enumerating  the  benefits  that  he  and  his  family 
had  received  from  him  (April  1655).  Colbert  obtained,  besides, 
the  higher  object  of  his  ambition;  the  confidence  of  Mazarin,  so 
far  as  it  was  granted  to  any  one,  became  his,  and  he  was  entrusted 
with  matters  of  the  gravest  importance.  In  1659  he  was  giving 
directions  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  gentry 
which  threatened  in  Normandy,  Anjou  and  Poitou,  with 
characteristic  decision  arresting  those  whom  he  suspected  and 
arranging  every  detail  of  their  trial,  the  immediate  and  arbitrary 
destruction  of  their  castles  and  woods,  and  the  execution  of 
their  chief,  Bonnesson.  In  the  same  year  we  have  evidence  that 
he  was  already  planning  his  great  attempt  at  financial  reform. 
His  earliest  tentative  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  mSmoire  to  Mazarin, 
showing  that  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  not  one-half  reached 
the  king.  The  paper  also  contained  an  attack  upon  the  super- 
intendent Nicholas  Fouquet  (q.v,),  and  being  op>ened  by  the 
postmaster  of  Paris,  who  happened  to  be  a  spy  of  Fouquet's,  it 
gave  rise  to  a  bitter  quarrel,  which,  however,  Mazarin  repressed 
during  his  lifetime. 

In  1661  the  death  of  Mazarin  allowed  Colbert  to  take  the  first 
place  in  the  administration,  and  he  made  sure  of  the  king's 
favour  by  revealing  to  him  some  of  Mazarin's  hidden  wealth.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  assumed  official  dignities;  but  in 
January  1664  he  obtained  the  post  of  superintendent  of  buildings; 
in  1665'  he  was  made  controller-general;  in  1669  I^e  became 
minister  of  the  marine;  and  he  was  also  appointed  minister  of 
commerce,  the  colonies  and  the  king's  palace.  In  short,  he  soon 
acquired  power  in  every  department  except  that  of  war. 

A  great  financial  and  fiscal  reform  at  once  claimed  all  his 
energies.  Not  only  the  nobility,  but  many  others  who  had  no 
legal  claim  to  exemption,  paid  no  taxes;  the  weight  of  the  burden 
fell  on  the  wretched  country-folk.  Colbert  sternly  and  fearlessly 
set  about  his  task.    Supported  by  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.. 
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he  aimed  the  first  blow  at  the  greatest  of  the  extortioners — the 
bold  and  powerful  superintendent,  Fouquet;  whose  fall,  in 
addition,  secured  his  own  advancement. 

The  office  of  superintendent  and  many  others  dependent  upon 
it  being  abolished  the  supreme  control  of  the  finances  was  vested 
in  a  royal  coimcil.  The  sovereign  was  its  president;  but  Colbert, 
though  for  four  years  he  only  possessed  the  title  of  intendant, 
was  its  ruling  spirit,  great  personal  authority  being  conferred 
upon  him  by  thCiking.  The  career  on  which  Colbert  now  entered 
must  not  be  judged  without  constant  remembrance  of  the  utter 
rottenness  of  the  previous  financial  administration.  His  ruth- 
lessness  in  this  case,  dangerous  precedent  as  it  was,  was  perhaps 
necessary;  individual  interests  could  not  be  respected.  Guilty 
officials  having  been  severely  punished,  the  fraudulent  creditors 
of  the  government  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  Colbert's  method 
was  simple.  Some  of  the  public  loans  were  totally  repudiated, 
and  from  others  a  percentage  was  cut  off,  which  varied,  at  first 
according  to  hi$  own  decision,  and  afterwards  according  to  that 
of  the  council  which  he  established  to  examine  all  claims  against 
the  state. 

Much  more  serious  difficulties  met  his  attempts  to  introduce 
equality  in  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  on  the  various  classes.  To 
diminish  the  number  of  the  privileged  was  impossible,  but  false 
claims  to  exemption  were  firmly  resisted,  and  the  unjust  direct 
taxation  was  lightened  by  an  increase  of  the  indirect  taxes,  from 
which  the  privileged  coidd  not  escape.  The  mode  of  collection 
was  at  the  same  time  immensely  improved. 

Order  and  economy  being  thus  introduced  into  the  working 
of  the  government,  the  country,  according  to  Colbert's  vast  yet 
detailed  plan,  was  to  be  enriched  by  commerce.  Manufactures 
were  fostered  in  every  way  he  could  devise.  New  industries 
were  established,  inventors  protected,  workmen  invited  from 
foreign  coimtries,  French  workmen  absolutely  prohibited  to 
emigrate.  To  maintain  the  character  of  French  goods  in 
foreign  markets,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  guarantee  to  the  home 
consumer,  the  quality  and  measure  of  each  article  were  fixed 
by  law,  breach  of  the  regulations  being  punished  by  public 
exposure  of  the  delinquent  and  destruction  of  the  goods,  and,  on 
the  third  offence,  by  the  pillory.  But  whatever  advantage  re- 
sulted from  this  rule  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  dis- 
advantages it  entailed.  The  production  of  qualities  which  would 
have  suited  many  purposes  of  consumption  was  prohibited,  and 
the  odious  supervision  which  became  necessary  involved  great 
waste  of  time  and  a  stereotyped  regularity  which  resisted  all 
improvements.  And  other  parts  of  Colbert's  schemes  deserve 
still  less  equivocal  condemnation.  By  his  firm  maintenance  of 
the  corporation  system,  each  industry  remained  in  the  hands  of 
certain  privileged  bourgeois;  in  this  way,  too,  improvement  was 
greatly  discouraged;  while  to  the  lower  classes  opportunities  of 
advancementwereclosed.  Withregardtointemational  commerce 
Colbert  was  equally  imfortimate  in  not  being  in  advance  of  his 
age;  the  tariffs  he  published  were  protective  to  an  extreme. 
The  interests  of  internal  commerce  were,  however,  wisely 
consulted.  Unable  to  abolish  the  duties  on  the  passage  of  goods 
from  province  to  province,  he  did  what  he  could  to  induce  the 
provinces  to  equalize  them.  The  roads  and  canals  were  improved . 
The  great  canal  of  Languedoc  was  planned  and  constructed  by 
Pierre  Paul  Riquet  (1604-1680)  under  his  patronage.  To 
encourage  trade  with  the  Levant,  Senegal,  Guinea  and  other 
places,  privileges  were  granted  to  companies;  but,  like  the  more 
important  East  India  Company,  all  were  imsuccessful.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  failure,  as  well  as  of  the  failure  of  the  colonies, 
on  which  he  bestowed  so  much  watchful  care,  was  the  narrowness 
and  rigidity  of  the  government  regulations. 

The  greatest  and  most  lasting  of  Colbert's  achievements  was 
the  establishment  of  the  French  marine.  The  royal  navy  owed 
all  to  him,  for  the  king  thought  only  of  military  exploits.  For 
its  use,  Colbert  reconstructed  the  works  and  arsenal  of  Toulon, 
f oimded  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  and  the  naval  schools 
of  Rochefort,  Dieppe  and  Saint-Malo,  and  fortified,  with  some 
assistance  from  Vauban  (who,  however,  belonged  to  the  party 
of  his  rival  Louvois),  among  other  ports  those  of  Calais,  Dunkirk, 


Brest  and  Havre.  To  supply  it  with  recruits  he  invented  his 
famous  system  of  classes,  by  which  each  seaman,  according  to 
the  class  in  which  he  was  placed,  gave  six  months'  service  every 
three  or  four  or  five  years.  For  three  months  after  his  term  of 
service  he  was  to  receive  half -pay;  pensions  were  promised; 
and,  in  short,  everything  was  done  to  make  the  navy  popular. 
There  was  one  department,  however,  that  was  supplied  with 
men  on  a  very  different  principle.  Letters  exist  written  by 
Colbert  to  the  judges  requiring  them  to  sentence  to  the  oar  as 
many  criminals  as  possible,  including  all  those  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death;  and  the  convict  once  chained  to  the  bench, 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence  was  seldom  allowed  to  bring  him 
release.  Mendicants  also,  against  whom  no  crime  had  been 
proved,  contraband  dealers,  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
insurrections,  and  others  immeasurably  superior  to  the  criminal 
class,  nay,  innocent  men — Turkish,  Russian  and  negro  slaves, 
and  poor  Iroquois  Indians,  whom  the  Canadians  were  ordered 
to  entrap — ^were  pressed  into  that  terrible  service.  By  these 
means  the  benches  of  the  galleys  were  filled,  and  Colbert  took 
no  thought  of  the  long  unrelieved  agony  borne  by  those  who 
filled  them. 

Nor  was  the  mercantile  marine  forgotten.  Encouragement 
was  given  to  the  building  of  ships  in  France  by  allowing  a 
premium  on  those  built  at  home,  and  imposing  a  duty  on  those 
brought  from  abroad;  and  as  French  workmen  were  forbidden 
to  emigrate,  so  French  seamen  were  forbidden  to  serve  foreigners 
on  pain  of  death. 

Even  ecclesiastical  affairs,  though  with  these  he  had  no  official 
concern,  did  not  altogether  escape  Colbert's  attention.  He  took 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  king  and  Rome 
as  to  the  royul  rights  over  vacant  bishoprics;  and  he  seems 
to  have  sympathized  with  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  seize 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy.  In  his  hatred  of  idleness,  he 
ventured  to  suppress  no  less  than  seventeen  fdtes,  and  he  had 
a  project  for  lessening  the  number  of  those  devoted  to  clerical 
and  monastic  life,  by  fixing  the  age  for  taking  the  vows  some 
years  later  than  was  then  customary.  With  heresy  he  was  at 
first  unwilling  to  interfere,  for  he  was  aware  of  the  commercial 
value  of  the  Huguenots;  but  when  the  king  resolved  to  make 
all  France  Roman  Catholic,  he  followed  him  and  urged  his 
subordinates  to  do  all  that  they  could  to  promote  conversions. 

In  art  and  literature  Colbert  took  much  interest.  He  possessed 
a  remarkably  fine  private  library,  which  he  delighted  to  fill  with 
valuable  manuscripts  from  every  part  of  Europe  where  France 
had  placed  a  consul.  He  has  the  honour  of  having  foimded  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  (now  called  the  Institut  de  France),  the 
Observatory,  which  he  employed  Claude  Perraidt  to  build  and 
brought  G.  D.  Cassini  (1625-17 12)  from  Italy  to  superintend, 
the  Academies  of  Inscriptions  and  Medals^  of  Architecture  and 
of  Music,  the  French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  Academies  at 
Aries,  Soissons,  Nimes  and  many  other  towns,  and  he  reorganized 
the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  which  Richelieu  had 
established.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy;  and 
one  very  characteristic  rule,  recorded  to  have  been  proposed 
by  him  with  the  intention  of  expediting  the  great  Dictionary,  in 
which  he  was  much  interested,  was  that  no  one  should  be 
accounted  present  at  any  meeting  unless  he  arrived  before  the 
hour  of  commencement  and  remained  till  the  hour  for  leaving. 
In  1673  he  presided  over  the  first  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
living  painters;  and  he  enriched  the  Louvre  with  hundreds  of 
pictures  and  statues.  He  gave  many  pensions  to  men  of  letters, 
among  whom  we  find  Moliere,  Comeille,  Racine,  Boileau,  P.  D. 
Huet  (1630-17 21)  and  Antoine  Variilas  (16 26-1696),  and  even 
foreigners,  as  Huyghens,  Vossius  the  geographer,  Carlo  Dati  the 
Dellacruscan,  and  Heinsius  the  great  Dutch  scholar.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  by  this  mimificence  he  hoped  to  draw  out 
praises  of  his  sovereign  and  himself;  but  this  motive  certainly 
is  far  from  accounting  for  all  the  splendid,  if  in  some  cases 
specious,  services  that  he  rendered  to  literature,  science  and 
art. 

Indeed  to  everything  that  concerned  the  interests  of  France 
Colbert  devoted  unsparing  thought  and  toil.    Besides  all  that 
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has  been  mentioned,  he  found  time  to  do  something  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice  (the  codification  of  ordinances, 
the  diminishing  of  the  nimiber  of  judges,  the  reduction  of  the 
expense  and  length  of  trials  for  the  establishment  of  a  superior 
system  of  poUce)  and  even  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
horses  and  the  increase  of  cattle.  As  superintendent  of  public 
buildings  he  enriched  Paris  with  boulevards,  quays  and 
triimiphal  arches;  he  relaid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Louvre, 
and  brought  Bernin  from  Rome  to  be  its  architect;  and  he 
erected  its  splendid  colonnade  upon  the  plan  of  Claude  Perrault, 
by  whom  Bernin  had  been  replaced.  He  was  not  permitted, 
however,  to  complete  the  work,  being  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
king's  preference  for  residences  outside  Paris,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  Marly  and  Versailles. 

Amid  all  these  public  labours  his  private  fortune  was  never 
neglected.  While  he  was  reforming  the  finances  of  the  nation, 
and  organizing  its  navy,  he  always  found  time  to  direct  the 
management  of  his  smallest  farm.  He  died  extremely  rich,  and 
left  fine  estates  all  over  France.  He  had  been  created  marquis 
de  Seignelay,  and  for  his  eldest  son  he  obtained  the  reversion  of 
the  office  of  minister  of  marine;  his  second  son  became  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen;  and  a  third  son,  the  marquis  d'Ormoy,  became 
superintendent  of  buildings. 

To  carry  out  his  reforms,  Colbert  needed  peace;  but  the  war 
department  was  in  the  hands  of  his  great  rival  Louvois,  whose 
influence  gradually  supplanted  that  of  Colbert  with  the  king. 
Louis  decided  on  a  policy  of  conquest.  He  was  deaf  also  to  all 
the  appeals  against  the  other  forms  of  his  boundless  extravagance 
which  Colbert,  with  all  his  deference  towards  his  sovereign, 
bravely  ventured  to  make.^  Thus  it  came  about  that,  only  a 
few  years  after  he  had  commenced  to  free  the  country  from  the 
weight  of  the  loans  and  taxes  which  crushed  her  to  the  dust, 
Colbert  was  forced  to  heap  upon  her  a  new  load  of  loans  and  taxes 
more  heavy  than  the  last.  Henceforth  his  life  was  a  hopeless 
struggle,  and  the  financial  and  fiscal  reform  which,  with  the 
great  exception  of  the  establishment  of  the  navy,  was  the  most 
valuable  service  to  France  contemplated  by  him,  came  to  nought. 

Depressed  by  his  f ailiure,  deeply  wounded  by  the  kiixg's  favour 
for  Louvois,  and  worn  out  by  overwork,  Colbert's  strength  gave 
way  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  In  1680  he  was  the  constant 
victim  of  severe  fevers,  from  which  he  recovered  for  a  time 
through  the  use  of  quinine  prescribed  by  an  English  physician. 
But  in  1683,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
illness,  and  on  the  6th  of  September  he  expired.  It  was  said 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  conversation  with  the  king 
is  reported  in  which  Louis  disparagingly  compared  the  buildings 
of  Versailles,  which  Colbert  was  superintending,  with  the  works 
constructed  by  Louvois  in  Flanders.  He  took  to  bed,  it  is  true, 
immediately  afterwards,  refusing  to  receive  all  messages  from 
the  king;  but  his  constitution  was  utterly  broken  before,  and  a 
post-mortem  examination  proved  that  he  had  been  suffering 
from  stone.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  secrecy  of  night,  for 
fear  of  outrage  from  the  Parisians,  by  whom  his  name  was 
cordially  detested. 

Colbert  was  a  great  statesman,  who  did  much  for  France. 
Yet  his  insight  into  political  science  was  not  deeper  than  that  of 
his  age;  nor  did  he  possess  any  superiority  in  moral  qualities. 
His  rule  was  a  very  bad  example  of  over-government.  He  did 
not  believe  in  popular  liberty;  the  parlements  and  the  states- 
general  received  no  support  from  him.  The  technicalities  of 
justice  he  never  allowed  to  interiere  with  his  plans;  but  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  shield  his  friends.  He  trafficked  in  public  offices 
for  the  profit  of  Mazarin  and  in  his  own  behalf.  He  caused  the 
suffering  of  thousands  in  the  galleys;  he  had  no  ear,  it  is  said, 
for  the  cry  of  the  suppliant.  There  was  indeed  a  more  human 
side  to  his  character,  as  is  shown  in  his  letters,  full  of  wise  advice 
and  affectionate  care,  to  his  children,  his  brothers,  his  cousins 
even.  Yet  to  all  outside  he  was  "  the  man  of  marble."  Madame 
de  S6vign6  called  him  "  the  North."  To  diplomacy  he  never 
pretended;  persuasion  and  deceit  were  not  the  weapons  he 

^  See  especially  a  Mhnoire  presented  to  the  king  in  1666,  pub- 
lished in  the  LeUreSj  dfc,  de  Colbert,  vol.  ii. 


employed;  all  his  work  was  carried  out  by  the  iron  hand  of 
authority.  He  was  a  great  statesman  in  that  he  conceived  a 
magnificent  yet  practicable  scheme  for  making  France  first 
among  nations,  and  in  that  he  possessed  a  matchless  faculty  for 
work,  neither  shrinking  from  the  vastest  undertakings  nor 
scorning  the  most  trivial  details. 

Numerous  vies  and  Stages  of  Colbert  have  been  published;  but 
the  most  thorough  student  of  his  life  and  administration  waa  Pierre 
C16ment,  member  of  the  Institute,  who  in  1846  published  his  Vie 
de  Colbert,  and  in  1861  the  first  of  the  9  vols,  of  the  Lettres,  instruc- 
lions f  et  nUmoires  de  ColberL  The  historical  introductions  prefixed 
to  each  of  these  volumes  have  been  published  by  Mme.  Clement 
under  the  title  of  the  Histoire  de  Colbert  et  de  son  administration 
(3rd  ed.,  1892).  The  best  short  account  of  Colbert  as  a  statesman 
is  that  in  Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France  (i^5)>  which  gives  a  thorough 
study  of  the  administration.  Among  Colbert's  papers  are  Mimoires 
sur  ies  affaires  de  finance  de  France  (written  about  1663),  a  fragment 
entitled  Particularites  secrhtes  de  la  vie  du  Roy,  and  oUier  accounts 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  0*  T*  S.) 

COLBERT  DE  CROISSY,  CHARLES,  Marquis  (1625-1696), 

French  diplomatist,  like  his  elder  brother  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert, 

began  his  career  in  the  office  of  the  minister  of  war  Le  Tellier. 

In  1656  he  bought  a  counsellorship  at  the  pariement  of  Metz, 

and  in  1658  was  appointed  intendant  of  Alsace  and  president  of 

the  newly-created  sovereign  council  of  Alsace.    Li  this  position 

he  had  to  re-organize  the  territory  recently  annexed  to  France. 

The  steady  support  of  his  brother  at  court  gained  for  him  several 

diplomatic  missions — to  Germany  and  Italy  (1659-1661).    In 

1662  he  became  marquis  de  Croissy  and  president  d  mortier  of 

the  pariement  of  Metz.    After  various  intendandes,  at  Soissons 

(1665),  at  Amiens  (1666),  and  at  Paris  (1667),  he  turned  definitely 

to  diplomacy.    In  1668  he  represented  France  at  the  conference 

of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was  sent  as 

ambassador  to  London,  where  he  was  to  negotiate  the  definite 

treaty  of  alliance  with  Charles  II.    He  arranged  the  interview 

at  Dover  between  Charles  and  his  sister  Henrietta  of  Orleans, 

gained  the  king's  personal  favour  by  finding  a  mistress  for  him, 

Louise  de  K6roualle,  maid  of  honour  to  Madame,  and  persuaded 

him  to  declare  war  against  Holland.    The  negotiation  of  the 

treaty  of  Nijmwegen  (1676-1678)  still  further  increased  his 

reputation  as  a  diplomatist  and  Louis  XIV.  made  him  secretary 

of  state  for  foreign  affairs  after  the  disgrace  of  Amauld  de 

Pomponne,  brought  about  by  his  brother,  1679.    He  at  once 

assumed  the  entire  direction  of  French  diplomacy.    Foreign 

ambassadors  were  no  longer  received  and  diplomatic  instructions 

were  no  longer  given  by  other  secretaries  of  state.    It  was  he, 

not  Louvois,  who  formed  the  idea  of  annexation  during  a  time  of 

peace,  by  means  of  the  chambers  of  reunion.    He  had  outlined 

this  plan  as  early  as  1658  with  regard  to  Alsace.    His  policy  at 

first  was  to  retain  the  territory  annexed  by  the  chambers  of 

reunion  without  declaring  war,  and  for  this  purpose  he  signed 

treaties  of  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  (168 1),  and 

with  Denmark  (1683);  but  the  troubles  following  upon  the 

revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  forced  him  to  give  up 

his  scheme  and  to  prepare  for  war  with  Germany  (1688).    The 

negotiations  for  peace  had  been  begun  again  when  he  died,  on 

the  28th  of  July  1696.    His  clerk,  Bergeret,  was  his  invaluable 

assistant. 

Bibliography. — His  papers,  preserved  in  the  Archives  des  affaires 
Strangles  at  Paris,  have  been  partially  published  in  the  Recueil  des 
instructions  donnSes  aux  ambassadeurs  et  ministres  de  France  (since 
1884).  See  especially  the  volumes: — Autriche  (t.  i.),  Sutde  (t.  ii.), 
Rome  (t.  vi.),  Bavih'e  (t.  viii.),  Savoie  (t.  xiv.),  Prusse  (t.  xvi.).  Other 
documents  have  been  published  in  Mignet's  Nigociations  relatives  d 
la  succession  dEspagne,  vol.  iv.,  and  m  the  coflection  of  Lettres  et 
nSgocioHons  ....  pour  la  paix  de  Nimhgue,  167&-Z&77  (La  Haye, 
1 710).  In  addition  to  the  Mimoires  of  the  time,  see  Spanheim, 
Relation  de  la  cour  de  France  en  1600,  ed.  E.  Bourgeois  (raris  and 
Lyons,  1900);  Baschet,  Histoire  du  dejbdt  des  affaires  etrangtres\ 
C.  Rousset,  Histoire  de  Louvois  {±  vols.,  Paris,  1863);  E.  Bourgeois, 
"  Louvois,  et  Colbert  de  Croissy/  in  the  Reaue  historique,  vol.  xxxiv. 
(1887);  A.  Waddineton,  Le  Grand  £lecteur  et  Louis  XIV  (Paris, 
1905) ;  G.  Pagis,  Le  Grand  Electeur  et  Louis  XIV  (Paris,  1905). 

COLBURN,  HENRY  (d.  1855),  British  publisher,  obtained  his 
earliest  experience  of  bookselling  in  London  at  the  establishment 
of  W.  Earle,  Albemarle  Street,  and  afterwards  as  an  assistant  at 
Morgan's  Library,  Conduit  Street,  of  which  in  18 16  he  became 
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proprietor.  He  afterwards  removed  to  New  Burlington  Street, 
where  he  established  himself  as  a  publisher,  resigning  the  Conduit 
Street  Library  to  Messrs  Saunders  &  Otley.  In  1814  he  originated 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  of  which  at  various  times  Thomas 
Campbell,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Theodore  Hook  and  Harrison 
Ainsworth  were  editors.  Colbum  published  in  1818  Evelyn* s 
Diary,  and  in  1825  the  Diary  of  Fepys,  edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke,  paying  £2 200  for  the  copyright.  He  also  issued  Disraeli's 
first  novel,  Vivian  Grey,  and  a  large  number  of  other  works  by 
Theodore  Hook,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Marryat  and  Bulwer  Lytton. 
Jn  1829  Richard  Bentley  (q.v.)  was  taken  into  partnership;  and 
in  1832  Colbum  retired,  but  set  up  again  soon  afterwards  in- 
dependently in  Great  Marlborough  Street;  his  business  was 
taken  over  in  1841  by  Messrs  Hurst  &  Blackett.  Henry  Colbum 
died  on  the  i6th  of  August  1855,  leaving  property  to  the  value 

of  £35,000. 

COLBURN»  ZERAH  (1804-1840),  American  mathematical 
prodigy,  was  bom  at  Cabot,  Vermont,  on  the  ist  of  September 
1804.  At  a  very  early  age  he  developed  remarkable  powers  of 
calculating  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  in  18 10  his  father  began 
to  exhibit  him.  As  a  performing  prodigy  he  visited  Great  Britain 
and  France.  From  1816  to  1819  he  studied  in  Westminster 
:School,  London.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1824  he  returned 
to  America,  and  from  1825  to  1834  he  was  a  Methodist  preacher. 
As  he  grew  older  his  extraordinary  calculating  powers  diminished. 
From  1835  ^^^  ^  death,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1840,  he  was 
professor  of  languages  at  the  Norwich  University  in  Vermont. 
He  published  a  Memoir  of  his  Ufe  in  1833. 

His  nephew,  also  named  Zerah  Colburn  (1832-1870),  was  a 
well-known  mechanical  engineer;  the  editor  successively  of  the 
Railroad  Advocate,  in  New  York,  The  Engineer,  in  London,  and 
Engineering,  in  London;  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  The 
Locomotive  Engine  (1851). 

COLBY,  THOMAS  FREDERICK  (1784-1852),  British  major- 
general  and  director  of  ordnance  survey,  was  bom  at  St  Margaret's, 
Rochester,  on  the  ist  of  September  1784,  a  member  of  a  South 
Wales  family.  Entering  the  Royal  Engineers  he  began  in  1802 
a  Ufe-long  connexion  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  department. 
His  most  important  work  was  the  survey  of  Ireland.  This  he 
planned  in  1824,  and  was  engaged  upon  it  until  1846.  The  last 
sheets  of  this  survey  were  almost  ready  for  issue  in  that  year 
when  he  reached  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  service  had  to  vacate  his  survey  appointment.  He 
was  t^e  inventor  of  the  compensation  bar,  an  apparatus  used  in 
base-measurements.  He  died  at  New  Brighton  on  the  9th  of 
October  1852. 

COLCHAGUA»  a  province  of  central  Chile,  bounded  N.  by 
Santiago  and  O'Higgins,  E.  by  Argentina,  S.  by  Curic6,  and  W. 
by  the  Pacific.  Its  area  is  officially  estimated  at  3856  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1895)  157,566.  Extending  across  the  great  central  valley 
of  Clule,  the  province  has  a  considerable  area  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, but  much  attention  is  given  to  cattle  and  mining.  Its 
principal  river  is  the  Rapel,  sometimes  considered  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Inca  empire.  Its  greatest  tributary  is  the  Cachapoal, 
in  the  valley  of  which,  among  the  Andean  foothills,  are  the 
popular  thermal  mineral  baths  of  Cauquenes,  2306  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  state  central  railway  from  Santiago  to  Puerto 
Montt  crosses  the  province  and  has  two  branches  within  its 
borders,  one  from  Rengo  to  Peumo,  and  one  from  San  Fernando 
via  Palmilla  to  Pichilemu  on  the  coast.  The  principal  towns  are 
the  capital,  San  Fernando,  Rengo  and  Palmilla.  San  Fernando 
is  one  of  the  several  towns  founded  in  1742  by  the  governor- 
general  Jos6  de  Manso,  and  had  a  population  of  7447  in  1895. 
Rengo  is  an  active  commercial  town  and  had  a  population  of 
6463  in  1895. 

COLCHESTER,  CHARLES  ABBOT,  ist  Baron  (i757>i829), 
bom  at  Abingdon,  was  the  son  of  Dr  John  Abbot,  rector  of  All 
Saints,  Colchester,  and,  by  his  mother's  second  marriage,  half- 
brother  of  the  famous  Jeremy  Bentham.  From  Westminster 
school  Charles  Abbot  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  which 
he  gained  the  chancellor's  medal  for  Latin  verse  as  well  as  the 
Vinerian  scholarship)    In  1795,  after  having  practised  twelve 


years  as  a  barrister,  and  published  a  treatise  proposing  the 
incorporation  of  the  judicial  system  of  Wales  with  that  of 
England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  previously  held  by  his 
brother  of  clerk  of  the  rules  in  the  king's  bench;  and  in  Jime 
of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Helston, 
through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Leeds.  In  1796  Abbot 
conmienced  his  career  as  a  reformer  in  parliament  by  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  two  committees — the  one  to  report  on  the 
arrangements  which  then  existed  as  to  temporary  laws  or  laws 
about  to  expire,  the  other  to  devise  methods  for  the  better 
publication  of  new  statutes.  To  the  latter  committee,  and  a 
second  committee  which  he  proposed  some  years  later,  it  is  owing 
thatcopiesof  new  statutes  were  thenceforth  sent  to  all  magistrates 
and  mimidpal  bodies.  To  Abbot's  efforts  were  also  due  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Record  Commission,  the  reform  of 
the  system  which  had  allowed  the  public  money  to  lie  for  some 
time  at  long  interest  in  the  hands  of  the  public  accoimtants, 
by  charging  them  with  payment  of  interest,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  act  for  taking  the  first  census,  that  of  1801.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Addington  ministry  in  March  1801  Abbot 
became  chief  secretary  and  privy  seal  for  Ireland;  and  in  the 
February  of  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons — a  position  which  he  held  with  universal 
satisfaction  till  18 17,  when  an  attack  of  erysipelas  compelled  him 
to  retire.  In  response  to  an  address  of  the  Commons,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Colchester,  with  a  pension  of  £4000,  of 
which  £3000  was  to  be  continued  to  his  heir.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  May  1829.  His  speeches  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims 
were  published  in  1828. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Charles  (d.  1867),  post- 
master-general in  1858;  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Reginald 
Charles  Edward  (b.  1842),  as  3rd  baron. 

COLCHESTER,  a  market  town,  river  port  and  mimidpal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Essex,  England;  52  m.  N.E.  by  E. 
from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  38,373. 
It  lies  on  the  river  Colne,  12  m.  from  the  open  sea.  Among 
numerous  buildings  of  antiquarian  interest  the  first  is  the  ruined 
keep  of  the  castle,  a  majestic  specimen  of  Norman  architecture, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  England,  covering  nearly  twice  the  area 
of  the  White  Tower  in  London.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.  or  William  11.,  and  is  quadrangular,  turreted  at  the 
angles.  As  in  other  ancient  buildings  in  Colchester  there  are 
evidences  of  the  use  of  material  from  the  Roman  town  which 
occupied  the  site,  but  it  is  clearly  of  Norman  construction.  Here 
is  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  with  a  remark- 
able collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  library  belonging  to 
the  Round  family,  who  own  the  castle.  Among  ecclesiastical 
buildings  are  remains  of  two  monastic  foundations — ^the  priory 
of  St  Botolph,  founded  early  in  the  12th  century  for  Augustinian 
canons,  of  which  part  of  the  fine  Norman  west  front  (in  which 
Roman  bricks  occur),  and  of  the  nave  arcades  remain;  and  the 
restored  gateway  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St  John, 
foimded  by  Eudo,  steward  to  WOliam  11.  This  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  embattied,  flanked  by  spired 
turrets,  and  covered  with  panel  work.  The  churches  of  Holy 
Trinity,  St  Martin  and  St  Leonard  at  Hythe  are  of  antiquarian 
interest;  the  first  has  an  apparentiy  pre-Norman  tower  and  the 
last  preserves  some  curious  frescoes. 

The  principal  modem  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  com  ex- 
change, free  library,  the  Eastern  Counties'  asylum,  Essex  county 
hospital  and  barracks.  The  town  has  long  been  an  important 
military  centre  with  a  large  permanent  camp.  There  are  a  free 
grammar  school  (founded  1539),  a  technical  and  university 
extension  college,  a  literary  institute  and  medical  and  other 
societies.  Castie  Park  is  a  public  ground  surrounding  the  castle. 
Colchester  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district,  and  has 
extensive  com  and  cattle  markets.  Industries  include  founding, 
engineering,  malting,  flour-milling,  rose-growing  and  the  making 
of  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  oyster  fisheries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colne,  for  which  the  town  has  been  famous  for 
centuries,  belong  to  the  corporation,  and  are  held  on  a  ninety- 
nine  years'  lease  by  the  Colne  Fishery  Company,  incorporated 
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under  an  act  of  1870.  The  harbour,  with  quayage  at  the  suburb 
of  Hythe,  is  controlled  by  the  corporation.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  municipal,  returns  one 
member.  The  municipal  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  8 
aldermen  and  24  councillors.    Area  11,333  acres. 

The  Roman  town,  Colonia  Victricensis  Camalodunum  (or 
Camulodunum),  was  of  great  importance.  It  was  founded  by 
Claudius,  early  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  as  a 
mimidpality  with  discharged  Roman  soldiers  as  citizens,  to 
assist  the  Roman  dominion  and  spread  its  civilization.  Under 
Queen  Boadicea  the  natives  burned  the  town  and  massacred  the 
colonists;  but  Camalodunum  soon  rose  to  fresh  prosperity  and 
flourished  throughout  the  Roman  period.  Its  walls  and  some 
other  remains,  including  the  guardroom  at  the  principal  gate, 
can  still  be  clearly  traced,  and  many  such  relics  as  sculptures, 
inscriptions,  pavements  and  pottery  have  been  discovered. 
When  the  borough  originated  is  not  known,  but  Domesday  Book 
mentions  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  burgesses  and  land  in 
commune  burgensium,  a  phrase  that  may  point  to  a  nascent 
municipal  corporation.  The  first  charter  given  by  Richard  I. 
in  1 1 89  granted  the  burghers  leave  to  choose  their  bailiffs  and  a 
justice  to  hold  the  pleas  of  the  crown  within  the  borough,  freedom 
from  the  obligation  of  duel,  freedom  of  passage  and  pontage 
through  England,  free  warren,  fishery  and  custom  as  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I.,  and  other  privileges.  An  inspeximus  of  this  charter 
by  Henry  III.  in  1252  granted  the  burgesses  the  return  of  certain 
writs.  The  charters  were  confirmed  by  various  kings,  and  new 
grants  obtained  in  1447  and  1535.  In  1635  Charles  I.  granted  a 
fresh  charter,  which  replaced  the  bailiffs  by  a  mayor,  and  in 
1653  Cromwell  altered  it  to  secure  a  permanent  majority  for  his 
party  on  the  corporation.  But  his  action  was  undone  in  1659, 
and  in  1663  Charles  II.  granted  a  new  charter.  In  1684  the 
charters  were  surrendered,  and  a  new  one  obtained  reserving  to 
the  crown  power  to  remove  the  mayor  and  alderman,  and  this 
one  was  further  modified  by  James  II.  But  the  charter  of  1663 
was  confirmed  in  1693  ^tnd  remained  in  force  till  1741,  when  the 
liberties  were  allowed  to  lapse.  In  1763  George  III.  made  the 
borough  a  renewed  grant  of  its  liberties.  Colchester  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  from  1295  until  1885.  Fairs  were 
granted  by  Richard  I.  in  11 89  to  the  hospital  of  St  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  by  Edward  II.  in  13 19  to  the  town  for  the  eve  of 
and  feast  of  St  Denis  and  the  six  following  days — a  fair  which  is 
still  held.  In  the  13  th  century  Colchester  was  sufficiently  im- 
portant as  a  port  to  pay  a  fee-farm  of  £46,  its  ships  plying  to 
Winchelsea  and  France.  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  encouraged 
Flemish  settlers  in  the  manufacture  of  baize  ("  bays  and  says  "), 
which  attained  great  importance,  so  that  a  charter  of  Charles  I. 
speaks  of  burgesses  industriously  exercising  the  manufacture  of 
cloth.  Both  Camden  and  Fuller  mention  the  trade  in  barrelled 
oysters  and  candied  eringo-root.  The  most  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  the  town  was  its  siege  by  Fairfax  in  1648,  when  the 
raw  levies  of  the  Royalists  in  the  second  civil  war  held  his  army 
at  bay  for  nearly  eleven  weeks,  only  surrendering  when  starved 
out,  and  when  Cromwell's  victory  in  the  north  made  further 
resistance  useless.  Colchester  was  made  the  see  of  a  suffragan 
bishop  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  two  bishops  were  in  succession 
appointed  by  him;  no  further  appointments,  however,  were 
made  until  the  see  was  re-established  under  Queen  Victoria. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Essex;  Charters  and  Letters  Patent 

f  ranted  to  the  Borough  of  Colchester  (Colchester,  1903);  Morant, 
listory  of  Colchester  (1748);  Harrod's  Report  on  the  Records  of 
Colchester  (1865);  Cutts,  Colchester  (Historic  Towns)  1888;  J.  H. 
Round,  "  Colchester  and  the  Commonwealth  "  in  Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 
vol.  XV.;  Benham,  Red  Paper  Book  of  Colchester  (1902),  and  Oath 
Book  of  Colchester  (1907). 

COLCHESTER,  a  township  of  Chittenden  county,  Vermont, 
U.S.A.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  immediately  N.E.  of  Burlington, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Winooski  river.  Pop.  (1890) 
5143 ;  (1900)  5352.  It  is  served  by  the  Central  Vermont  railway. 
The  surface  is  generally  gently  rolling,  and  in  places  along  the 
banks  of  the  Winooski  or  Onion  river,  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  in  the  valleys,  it  is  very  picturesque.  At  Mallett's  Bay, 
an  arm  of  Lake  Champlain,  2  m.  long  and  ij  m.  wide,  several 


large  private  schools  hold  summer  sessions.  The  soil  is  varied, 
much  of  it  being  good  meadow  land  or  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  grain  and  fruit.  The  township  has  two  villages: 
Colchester  Centre,  a  small,  quiet  settlement,  and  Winooski 
(pop.  in  1900,  3783)  on  the  Winooski  river.  This  stream 
furnishes  good  water  power,  and  the  village  has  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  lumber,  woodenware,  gold  and  silver 
plated  ware,  carriages,  wagons  and  screens.  Within  the  town- 
ship there  is  a  United  States  military  reservation.  Fort  Ethan 
Allen.  The  village  was  foimded  in  1772  by  Ira  Allen  and  for 
many  years  it  was  known  as  "  Allen's  Settlement ";  but  later 
it  was  called  Winooski  Falls,  and  in  1866  it  was  incorporated 
as  the  Village  of  Winooski. 

COLCHICUM,  the  Meadow  Saffron,  or  Autumn  Crocus  (Col- 
chicum  autumnale),  3l  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Liliaceae,  found  wild  in  rich  moist  meadow-land  in  England  and 
Ireland,  in  middle  and  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  Swiss  Alps. 
It  has  pale-purple  flowers,  rarely  more  than  three  in  number; 
the  perianth  is  funnel-shaped,  and  produced  below  into  a  long 
slender  tube,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the  six  stamens  are 
inserted.  The  ovary  is  three-celled,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
this  tube.  The  leaves  are  three  or  four  in  number,  flat,  lanceolate, 
erect  and  sheathing;  and  there  is  no  stem.  Propagation  is  by 
the  formation  of  new  corms  from  the  parent  corm,  and  by  seeds. 
The  latter  are  numerous,  round,  reddish-brown,  and  of  the  size 
of  black  mustard-seeds.  The  corm  of  the  meadow-saffron  attains 
its  full  size  in  June  or  early  in  July.  A  smaller  corm  is  then 
formed  from  the  old  one,  close  to  its  root;  and  this  in  September 
and  October  produces  the  crocus-like  flowers.  In  the  succeeding 
January  or  February  it  sends  up  its  leaves,  together  with  the 
ovary,  which  perfects  its  seeds  during  the  summer.  The  young 
corm,  at  first  about  the  diameter  of  the  flower-stalk,  grows 
continuously,  till  in  the  following  July  it  attains  the  size  of  a 
small  apricot.  The  parent  corm  remains  attached  to  the  new 
one,  and  keeps  its  form  and  size  till  April  in  the  third  year  of  its 
existence,  after  which  it  decays.  In  some  cases  a  single  corm 
produces  several  new  plants  during  its  second  spring  by  giving 
rise  to  immature  corms. 

C.  autumnale  and  its  numerous  varieties  as  well  as  other 
species  of  the  genus,  are  well  known  in  cultivation,  forming 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  autumn-flowering  plants.  They 
are  very  easy  to  cultivate  and  do  not  require  lifting.  The  most 
suitable  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam  enriched  with  well  decomposed 
manure,  in  a  rather  moist  situation.  The  corms  should  be  planted 
not  less  than  3  in.  deep.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seed  or 
increase  of  corms;  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe 
in  June  or  July. 

Colchicum  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
KoKxucdVf  from  KoXxts,  or  Colchis,  a  coimtry  in  which  the 
plant  grew;  and  it  is  described  by  Dioscorides  as  a  poison.  In 
the  17  th  century  the  corms  were  worn  by  some  of  the  German 
peasantry  as  a  charm  against  the  plague.  The  drug  was  little 
used  till  1763,  when  Baron  St5rck  of  Vienna  introduced  it  for 
the  treatment  of  dropsy.  Its  use  in  febrile  diseases,  at  one  time 
extensive,  is  now  obsolete.  As  a  specific  for  gout  colchicum 
was  early  employed  by  the  Arabs;  and  the  preparation  known 
as  eau  mSdicinale,  much  resorted  to  in  the  i8th  century  for  the 
cure  of  gout,  owes  its  therapeutic  virtues  to  colchicum;  but 
general  attention  was  first  directed  by  Sir  Everard  Home  to  the 
use  of  the  drug  in  gout. 

For  medical  purposes  the  corm  should  be  collected  in  the 
early  summer  and,  after  the  outer  coat  has  been  removed, 
should  be  sliced  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  130**  to  150®  F. 

The  chief  constituents  of  colchicum  are  two  alkaloids,  colchicine 
and  veratrine.  Colchicine  is  the  active  principle  and  may  be 
given  in  full  form  in  doses  of  ^  to  iV  grain.  It  is  a  yellow,  micro- 
crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  chloroform, 
and  forming  readily  decomposed  salts  with  acids.  It  is  the 
methyl  ester  of  a  neutral  body  colchicein,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  white  acictdar  crystals. 

The  ofl[icial  dose  of  powdered  colchicum  is  2  to  5  grains,  which 
may  be  given  in  a  cachet.     The  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains 
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(i)  an  extract  of  the  fresh  corm,  having  doses  of  ^  to  i  grain^  and 
(2)  the  Vinum  Colchicij  made  by  treating  the  dried  corm  with 
sherry  and  given  in  doses  of  10  to  30  minims.  This  latter  is  the 
preparation  still  most  generally  used,  though  the  presence  of 
veratrine  both  in  the  corm  and  the  seeds  renders  the  use  of 
colchicine  itself  theoretically  preferable.  The  dried  ripe  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  also  used  in  medicine.  They  are  exceedingly  hard 
and  difficult  to  pulverize,  odourless,  bitter  and  readily  confused 
with  black  mustard  seeds.  They  contain  a  volatile  oil  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  corm,  and  their  proportion  of  colchicine 
is  higher,  for  which  reason  the  Tinctura  Colchici  Seminum — 
dose  5  to  15  minims — ^is  preferable  to  the  wine  prepared  from  the 
corm.  At  present  this  otherwise  excellent  preparation  is  not 
standardized,  but  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  shoidd 
be  standardized  to  contain  o»i%  of  colchicine.  The  salicylate 
of  colchicine  is  stable  in  water  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  about 
one-thirtieth  of  a  grain.    It  is  often  known  as  Colchi-Sal. 

Pharmacology, — Colchicum  or  colchicine,  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant,  causing  local  pain  and 
congestion.  When  inhaled,  the  powder  causes  violent  sneezing, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  veratrine  itself,  which  is,  as  already 
stated,  a  constituent  of  the  corm.  Taken  internally,  colchicum 
or  colchicine  markedly  increases  the  amount  of  bile  poured  into 
the  alimentary  canal,  being  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  known 
cholagogues.  Though  this  action  doubtless  contributes  to  its 
remarkable  therapeutic  power,  it  is  very  far  from  being  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  virtues  of  the  drug  in  gout.  In 
larger  doses  colchicum  or  colchicine  acts  as  a  most  violent  gastro- 
intestinal irritant,  causing  terrible  pain,  colic,vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
haemorrhage  from  the  bowel,  thirst  and  ultimately  death  from 
collapse.  This  is  accelerated  by  a  marked  depressant  action 
upon  the  heart,  similar  to  that  produced  by  veratrine  and 
aconite.  Large  doses  also  depress  the  nervous  system,  weakening 
the  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord  so  as  ulti- 
mately to  cause  complete  paralysis,  and  also  causing  a  partial 
insensibility  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  touch  and  pain.  The 
action  of  colchicum  or  colchicine  upon  the  kidneys  has  been 
minutely  studied,  and  it  is  asserted  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
urinary  solids  are  much  diminished  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  markedly  increased,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
secretion  being  much  raised.  These  assertions,  and  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  pharmacology  of  colchicum,  as  above  detailed, 
to  explain  its  specific  therapeutic  property,  show  that  the  secret 
of  colchicum  is  as  yet  undiscovered. 

The  sole  but  extremely  important  use  of  this  drug  is  as  a 
specific  for  gout.  It  has  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  pain 
of  acute  gout;  it  lessens  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  attacks 
when  given  continuously  between  them,  and  it  markedly  controls 
such  symptoms  of  gout  as  eczema,  bronchitis  and  neuritis, 
whilst  it  is  entirely  inoperative  against  these  conditions  when 
they  are  not  of  gouty  origin.  Despite  the  general  recognition 
of  these  facts,  the  pharmacology  of  colchicum  has  hitherto 
thrown  no  light  on  the  pathology  of  gout,  and  the  pathology  of 
gout  has  thrown  no  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  colchicum 
exerts  its  unique  influence  upon  this  disease.  Veratrine  is 
useless  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  A  further  curious  fact,  doubtless 
of  very  great  significance,  but  hitherto  lacking  interpretation, 
is  that  the  administration  of  colchicum  during  an  acute  attack 
of  gout  may  often  hasten  the  oncoming  of  the  next  attack;  and 
this  property,  familiar  to  many  gouty  patients,  may  not  be  affected 
by  the  administration  of  small  doses  after  the  attack.  Altogether 
colchicum  is  a  puzzle,  and  will  remain  so  until  the  efficient  poison 
of  gout  is  isolated  and  defined.  When  that  is  done,  colchicine 
may  be  found  to  exhibit  a  definite  chemical  interaction  with 
this  hitherto  undiscovered  substance. 

In  colchicum  poisoning^  empty  the  stomach,  give  white  of 
egg,  olive  or  salad  oil,  and  water.  Use  hot  bottles  and  stimulants, 
especially  trying  to  counteract  the  cardiac  depression  by  atro- 
pine, caffeine^  strophanthin,  &c. 

COLCHISy  in  ancient  geography,  a  nearly  triangular  district 
of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  which  separated  it  from  Asiatic 


Sarmatia,  £.  by  Iberia,  S.  by  the  Montes  Moschici,  Armenia  and 
part  of  Pontus,  and  W.  by  the  Euxine.  The  ancient  district  is 
represented  roughly  by  the  modem  province  of  Kutais  (formerly 
Mingrelia) .  The  name  of  Colchis  first  appears  in  Aeschylus  and 
Pindar.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes  whose  settle- 
ments lay  chiefly  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  chief  of 
those  were  the  Lazi,  Moschi,  Apsilae,  Abasci,  Sagadae,  Suani 
and  Coraxi.  These  tribes  differed  so  completely  in  language  and 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  nations,  that  the  ancients 
originated  various  theories  to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
Herodotus,  who  states  that  they,  with  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Ethiopians,  were  the  first  to  practise  circumcision,  believed  them 
to  have  sprung  from  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Sesostris  (^.f.), 
and  thus  regarded  them  as  Egyptians.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
{Argofiy  iv.  279)  states  that  the  Egyptians  of  Colchis  preserved 
as  heirlooms  a  number  of  wooden  tdjpfios  (tablets)  showing  seas 
and  highways  with  considerable  accuracy.  Though  this  theory 
was  not  generally  adopted  by  the  ancients,  it  has  been  defended, 
but  not  with  complete  success,  by  some  modem  writers.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  was  an  ancient  trade  connexion  between 
the  Colchians  and  the  Mediterranean  peoples.  We  learn  that 
women  were  buried,  while  the  corpses  of  men  were  suspended  on 
trees.  The  principal  coast  town  was  the  Milesian  colony  of 
Dioscurias  (Roman  Sebastopolis;  mod.  Sukhum  Kaleh),  the 
ancient  name  being  preserved  in  the  modem  C.  Iskuria.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Phasis  (mod.  Rion).  From  Colchis  is  derived 
the  name  of  the  plant  Colchicum  (q,v.). 

Colchis  was  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology  as  the  destination  of 
the  Argonauts,  the  home  of  Medea  and  the  special  domain  of 
sorcery.  Several  Greek  colonies  were  foimded  there  by  Miletus. 
At  a  remote  period  it  seems  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Persian  empire,  though  the  inhabitants  evidently  enjoyed  a 
considerable  degree  of  independence;  in  this  condition  it  was 
found  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  invaded  Persia.  From 
this  time  tiU  the  era  of  the  Mithradatic  wars  nothing  is  known 
of  its  history.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  it  seems  to 
have  paid  a  nominal  homage  to  Mithradates  the  Great  and  to  have 
been  ruled  over  by  Machares,  his  second  son.  On  the  defeat  of 
Mithradates  by  Pompey,  it  became  a  Roman  province.  After 
the  death  of  Pompey,  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  Roman  yoke,  subdued  Colchis  and  Armenia, 
and  made  head,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  against  the  Roman 
arms.  After  this  Colchis  was  incorporated  with  Pontus,  and  the 
Colchians  are  not  again  alluded  to  in  ancient  history  till  the 
6th  century,  when,  along  with  the  Abasci  or  Abasgi,  under  their 
king  Gobazes,  whose  mother  was  a  Roman,  they  caUed  in  the  aid 
of  Chosroes  I.  of  Persia  (541).  The  importance  of  the  district, 
then  generally  called  Lazica  from  the  Lazi  (cf.  mod.  Lazistan) 
who  led  the  revolt,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  remain- 
ing bar  which  held  the  Persians,  already  masters  of  Iberia,  from 
the  Black  Sea.  It  had  therefore  been  specially  garrisoned  by 
Justinian  under  first  Peter,  a  Persian  slave,  and  subsequently 
Johannes  Tzibos,  who  built  Petra  on  the  coast  as  the  Roman 
Headquarters.  Tzibos  took  advantage  of  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  Lazi  to  create  a  Roman  monopoly  by  which  he  became  a 
middleman  for  all  the  trade  both  export  and  import.  Chosroes 
at  once  accepted  the  invitation  of  Gobazes  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  Petra  (a.d.  54 1 ) .  The  missionary  zeal  of  the  2k)roastrian 
priests  soon  caused  discontent  among  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  Colchis,  and  Gobazes,  perceiving  that  Chosroes  intended  to 
Persianize  the  district,  appealed  to  Rome,  with  the  result  that  in 
549  one  Dagisthaeus  was  sent  out  with  7000  Romans  and  1000 
auxiliaries  of  the  Tzani  (Zani,  Sanni).  The  "  Lazic  War  "  lasted 
till  556  with  varjdng  success.  Petra  was  recaptured  in  551  and 
Archaeopolis  was  held  by  the  Romans  against  the  Persian  general 
Mermeroes.  Gobazes  was  assassinated  in  552,  but  the  Persian 
general  Nachoragan  was  heavily  defeated  at  Phasis  in  553. 

By  the  peace  of  562  the  district  was  left  in  Roman  possession, 
but  during  the  next  150  years  it  is  improbable  that  the  Romans 
exercised  much  authority  over  it.  In  697  we  hear  of  a  revolt 
against  Rome  led  by  Sergius  the  Patrician,  who  allied  himself 
with  the  Arabs.    Justinian  11.  in  his  second  period  of  rule  sent 
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Leo  the  Isaurian,  afterwards  enxperor,  to  induce  the  Alans  to 
attack  the  Abasgi.  The  Alans,  having  gained  knowledge  of 
the  district  by  a  trick,  invaded  Lazica,  and,  probably  in  712,  a 
Roman  and  Armenian  army  laid  siege  to  Archaeopolis.  On  the 
approach  of  a  Saracen  force  they  retired,  but  a  small  plundering 
detachment  was  cut  off.  Ultimately  Leo  joined  this  band  and 
aided  by  the  ApsUian  chief  Marinus  escaped  with  them  to  the 
coast. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  17  th  century 
the  district  under  the  name  Mingrelia  (q.v.)  was  governed  by  an 
independent  dynasty,  the  Dadians,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
semi-independent  dynasty,  the  Chikovans,  who  by  1838  had 
submitted  to  Russia,  though  they  retained  a  nominal  sovereignty. 
In  1866  the  district  was  finally  annexed  by  Russia. 

For  the  kings  see  Stokvis,  Manuel  d'kistoire^  i.  83.    (J.  M.  M.) 

COLCOTHAR  (adapted  in  Romanic  languages  from  Arabic 
golgotar,  which  was  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Gr.  X'^'-^^v^^i 
from  x<i^s>  copper,  tiSos,  flower,  i.e,  copper  sulphate),  a  name 
given  to  the  brownish-red  ferric  oxide  formed  in  the  preparation 
of  fuming  sidphuric  (Nordhausen)  add  by  distilling  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  is  used  as  a  polishing  powder,  forming  the  rouge  of 
jewellers,  and  as  the  pigment  Indian  red.  It  is  also  known  as 
Crocus  Martis. 

COLD  (in  0.  £ng.  cold  and  ceald,  a  word  coming  ultimately 
from  a  root  cognate  with  the  Lat.  gdu^  geliduSj  and  common  in 
the  Teutonic  languages,  which  usually  have  two  distinct  forms 
for  the  substantive  and  the  adjective,  cf.  Ger.  KdltCy  kalt,  Dutch 
koude,  Jfet>«J), subjectively  the  sensation  which  is  excited  by  contact 
with  a  substance  whose  temperature  is  lower  than  the  normal; 
objectively  a  quahty  or  condition  of  material  bodies  which  gives 
rise  to  that  sensation.  Whether  cold,  in  the  objective  sense,  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  quality  or  merely  as  absence  of  heat 
was  long  a  debated  question.  Thus  Robert  Boyle,  who  does  not 
commit  himself  definitely  to  either  view,  says,  in  his  New  Experi- 
ments and  Observations  touching  Cold,  that  "  the  dispute  which  is 
the  pritnum  frigidum  is  very  well  known  among  naturalists, 
some  contending  for  the  earth,  others  for  water,  others  for  the  air, 
and  some  of  the  modems  for  nitre,  but  all  seeming  to  agree  that 
there  is  some  body  or  other  that  is  of  its  own  nature  supremely 
cold  and  by  participation  of  which  all  other  bodies  obtain  that 
quality."  But  with  the  general  acceptance  of  the  dynamical 
theory  of  heat,  cold  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative 
condition,  depending  on  decrease  in  the  amoimt  of  the  molecular 
vibration  that  constitutes  heat. 

The  question  whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  cold 
possible,  and,  if  so,  where  the  zero  must  be  placed,  was  first 
attacked  by  the  French  physicist,  G.  Amontons,  in  1 702-1 703, 
in  connexion  with  his  improvements  in  the  air-thermometer. 
In  his  instrument  temperatures  were  indicated  by  the  height 
at  which  a  column  of  mercury  was  sustained  by  a  certain  mass 
of  air,  the  volume  or  "  spring  "  of  which  of  course  varied  with 
the  heat  to  which  it  was  exposed.  Amontons  therefore  argued 
that  the  zero  of  his  thermometer  woidd  be  that  temperature  at 
which  the  spring  of  the  air  in  it  was  reduced  to  nothing.  On  the 
scale  he  used  the  boiling-point  of  water  was  marked  at  73  and  the 
melting-point  of  ice  at  51},  so  that  the  zero  of  his  scale  was 
equivalent  to  about  -240^  on  the  centigrade  scale.  This  remark- 
ably close  approximation  to  the  modern  value  of  -273**  for  the 
zero  of  the  air-thermometer  was  further  improved  on  by  J.  H. 
Lambert  {Pyrometrie,  1779),  who  gave  the  value  -270**  and 
observed  that  this  temperature  might  be  regarded  as  absolute 
cold.  Values  of  this  order  for  the  absolute  zero  were  not, 
however,  universally  accepted  about  this  period.  Laplace  and 
Lavoisier,  for  instance,  in  their  treatise  on  heat  (1780),  arrived 
at  values  ranging  from  1500^  to  3000^  below  the  freezing-point 
of  water,  and  thought  that  in  any  case  it  must  be  at  least  600° 
below,  while  John  Dalton  in  his  Chemical  Philosophy  gave  ten 
calculations  of  this  value,  and  finally  adopted  -3000°  C.  as  the 
natural  zero  of  temperature.  After  J.  P.  Joule  had  determined 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Lord  Kelvin  approached 
the  question  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view,  and  in 
1848  devised  a  scale  of  absolute  temperature  which  was  inde- 


pendent of  the  properties  of  any  particular  substance  and  was 
based  solely  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics  (see 
Heat  and  Thermodynamics).  It  followed  from  the  principles 
on  which  this  scale  was  constructed  that  its  zero  was  placed  at 
-273°,  at  almost  precisely  the  same  point  as  the  zero  of  the 
air-thermometer. 

In  nature  the  realms  of  space,  on  the  probable  assumption 
that  the  interstellar  medium  is  perfectly  transparent  and  diather- 
manous,  must,  as  was  pointed  out  by  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine, 
be  incapable  of  acquiring  any  temperature,  and  must  therefore 
be  at  the  absolute  zero.  That,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  if  a 
suitable  thermometer  could  be  projected  into  space  it  would 
give  a  reading  of  -273°.  On  the  contrary,  not  being  a  trans- 
parent and  diathermanous  body,  it  would  absorb  radiation 
from  the  sun  and  other  stars,  and  would  thus  become  warmed. 
Professor  J.  H.  Poynting  ("  Radiation  in  the  Solar  System," 
PhU,  Trans. J  A,  1903,  202,  p.  525)  showed  that  as  regards  bodies 
in  the  solar  system  the  effects  of  radiation  from  the  stars  are 
negligible,  and  calculated  that  by  solar  radiation  alone  a  small 
absorbing  sphere  at  the  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sim  would 
have  its  temperature  raised  to  483°  Abs.  (210°  C),  at  the  distance 
of  Venus  to  358**  Abs.  (85**  C),  of  the  earth  to  300°  Abs.  (27**  C), 
of  Mars  to  243®  Abs.  (-  30®  C),  and  of  Neptune  to  only  54®  Abs. 
(-219**  C).  The  French  physicists  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  held  a  different  view,  and  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  the 
absolute  cold  of  space.  Fourier,  for  instance,  postulated  a 
fundamental  temperature  of  space  as  necessary  for  the  explana- 
tion of  the  heat-effects  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
estimated  that  in  the  interplanetary  regions  it  was  little  less 
than  that  of  the  terrestrial  poles  and  below  the  freezing-point  of 
mercury,  though  it  was  different  in  other  parts  of  space  {Ann. 
chim.  phys.y  1824,  27,  pp.  141,  150).  C.  S.  M.  Pouillet,  again, 
calculated  the  temperature  of  interplanetary  space  as  - 142°  C. 
(Comptes  renduSy  1838,  7,  p.  61),  and  Sir  John  Herschel  as 
- 150®  {Ency.  Brit.j  8th  ed.,  art.  "Meteorology,"  p.  643). 

To  attain  the  absolute  zero  in  the  laboratory,  that  is,  to 

deprive  a  substance  entirely  of  its  heat,  is  a  thermodynamical 

impossibility,  and  the  most  that  the  physicist  can  hope  for  is  an 

indefinitely  close  approach  to  that  point.    The  lowest  steady 

temperature  obtainable  by  the  exhaustion  of  liquid  hydrogen 

is  about  -26  2**  C.  (11®  Abs.),  and  the  liquefaction  of  helium  by 

Professor  Kamerlingh  Onnes  in  1908  yielded  a  liquid  having  a 

boiling-point  of  about  4-3°  Abs.,  which  on  exhaustion  must 

bring  us  to  within  about  2J  degrees  of  the  absolute  zero.    (See 

Liquid  Gases.) 

For  a  "cold,"  in  the  medical  sense,  see  Catarrh  and  Respiratory 
System:  Pathology. 

GOLDEN,  CADWALLADER  (1688-1776),  American  physician 
and  colonial  official,  was  bom  at  Duns,  Scotland,  on  the  17  th  of 
February  1688.  He  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
in  1705,  spent  three  years  in  London  in  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  emigrated  to  America  in  1708.  After  practising  medicine 
for  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  New 
York  by  Governor  Hunter,  and  in  17 18  was  appointed  the  first 
surveyor-general  of  the  colony.  Becoming  a  member  of  the 
provincial  council  in  1720,  he  served  for  many  years  as  its  presi- 
dent, and  from  1761  until  his  death  was  lieutenant-governor; 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  during  the  interim  between 
the  appointment  of  governors,  he  was  acting-governor.  About 
1755  he  retired  from  medical  practice.  As  early  as  1729  he  had 
built  a  country  house  called  Coldengham  on  the  line  between 
Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  where  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
until  1761.  Aristocratic  and  extremely  conservative,  he  had  a 
violent  distrust  of  popidar  government  and  a  strong  aversion 
to  the  popular  party  in  New  York.  Naturally  he  came  into 
frequent  conflict  with  the  growing  sentiment  in  the  colony  in 
opposition  to  royal  taxation.  He  was  acting-governor  when  in 
1765  the  stamped  paper  to  be  used  under  the  Stamp  Act  arrived 
in  the  port  of  New  York ;  a  mob  burned  him  in  effigy  in  his 
own  coach  in  Bowling  Green,  in  sight  of  the  enraged  acting- 
governor  and  of  General  Gage;  and  Golden  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  stamps  to  the  city  coimcil,  by  whom  they  were 
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locked  up  in  the  city  hall  until  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  new 
law  were  abandoned.  Subsequently  Colden  secured  the  sus- 
pension of  the  provincial  assembly  by  an  act  of  parliament. 
He  understood,  however,  the  real  temper  of  the  patriot  party, 
and  in  1775,  when  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  seemed  inevitable, 
he  strongly  advised  the  ministry  to  act  with  caution  and  to 
concede  some  of  the  colonists'  demands.  When  the  war  began, 
he  retired  to  his  Long  Island  country  seat,  where  he  died  on  the 
28th  of  September  1776.  Colden  was  widely  known  among 
scientists  and  men  of  letters  in  England  and  America.  He  was 
a  life-long  student  of  botany,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  in 
America  the  classification  system  of  Linnaeus,  who  gave  the 
name  "  Coldenia  "  to  a  newly  recognized  genus.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  wrote  several  medical 
works  of  importance  in  their  day,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
A  Treatise  on  Wounds  and  Fevers  (1765);  he  also  wrote  The 
History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  depending  on  the  Province 
of  New  York  (1727,  reprinted  1866  and  1905),  and  an  elaborate 
work  on  The  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter  (175 1),  which,  with 
his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physics  (c.  1756),  his  Enquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Vital  Motion  (1766),  and  his  Reflections  {c.  1770), 
mark  him  as  the  first  of  American  materialists  and  one  of  the 
ablest  material  philosophers  of  his  day.  I.  Woodbridge  Riley, 
in  American  Philosophy  (New  York,  1907),  made  the  first 
critical  study  of  Colden's  philosophy,  and  said  of  it  that  it 
combined  "  Newtonian  mechanics  with  the  ancient  hylozoistic 
doctrine  ..."  and  "  ultimately  reached  a  kind  of  dynamic 
panpsychism,  substance  being  conceived  as  a  self-acting  and 
universally  diffused  principle,  whose  essence  is  power  and  force." 

See  Alice  M.  Keys,  Cadwallader  Colden^  A  Representative  i8ih 
Century  Official  (New  York,  1906),  a  Columbia  University  doctoral 
dissertation;  J.  G.  Mumford,  Narrative  of  Medicine  in  America 
(New  York,  1903) ;  and  Asa  Gray,  "  Selections  from  the  Scientific 
Correspondence  of  Cadwallader  Colden  "  in  American  Journal  of 
Science f  vol.  44,  1843. 

His  grandson,  Cadwallader  David  Colden  (1769-1834), 
lawyer  and  politician,  was  educated  in  London,  but  returned 
in  1785  to  New  York,  where  he  attained  great  distinction  at  the 
bar.  He  was  a  colonel  of  volunteers  during  the  war  of  181 2,  and 
from  1818  to  1 82 1  was  the  successor  of  Jacob  Radcliff  as  mayor 
of  New  York  City.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  assembly 
(1818)  and  the  state  senate  (1825-1827),  and  did  much  to  secure 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  organization  of  the 
state  public  school  system;  and  in  1821-1823  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Robert  Fulton  (1817) 
and  a  Memoir  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Completion  of  the  New  York 
Canals  (1825). 

COLD  HARBOR,  Old  and  New,  two  localities  in  Hanover 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond.  They  were 
the  scenes  of  a  succession  of  battles,  on  May  31-June  12,  1864, 
between  the  Union  forces  under  command  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant  and  the  Confederates  under  General  R.  E.  Lee,  who 
held  a  strongly  entrenched  line  at  New  Cold  Harbor.  The 
main  Union  attack  on  June  3  was  delivered  by  the  II. 
(Hancock),  VI.  (Wright),  and  XVIII.  (W.  F.  Smith)  corps,  and 
was  brought  to  a  standstill  in  eight  minutes.  An  order  from  army 
headquarters  to  renew  the  attack  was  ignored  by  the  officers  and 
men  at  the  front,  who  realized  fully  the  strength  of  the  hostile 
position.  These  troops  lost  as  many  as  5000  men  in  an  hour*s 
fighting,  the  greater  part  in  the  few  minutes  of  the  actual  assatdt. 
In  the  constant  fighting  of  31st  of  May  to  12  th  of  June  on  this 
ground  Grant  lost  14,000  men.  (See  Wilderness  and  American 
Civil  War.) 

COLDSTREAM,  a  police  burgh  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  1482.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
here  spanned  by  John  Smeaton's  fine  bridge  of  five  arches, 
erected  in  17 63- 17  66,  13  J  m.  south-west  of  Berwick  by  the 
North  Eastern  railway.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town 
halJ,  library,  mechanics'  institute,  and  cottage  hospital.  Some 
brewing  is  carried  on.  Owing  to  its  position  on  the  Border  and 
also  as  the  first  ford  of  any  consequence  above  Berwick,  the 
town  played  a  prominent  part  in  Scottish  history  during  many 
centuries.   Here  Edward  I.  crossed  the  stream  in  1296  with  his 


invading  host,  and  Montrose  with  the  Covenanters  in  1640. 
Of  the  Cistercian  priory,  foimded  about  11 65  by  Cospatric  of 
Dunbar,  and  destroyed  by  the  ist  earl  of  Hertford  in  1545,  which 
stood  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  present  market-place,  no  trace 
remains;  but  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  it  was  a  centre  of 
religious  fervour.  Here  it  was  that  the  papal  legate,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  published  a  bull  against  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  by  the  irony  of  fate  its  site  was  occupied  in  the 
19th  century  by  an  establishment,  under  Dr  Adam  Thomson, 
for  the  production  of  cheap  Bibles.  At  Coldstream  General 
Monk  rabed  in  1659  the  celebrated  regiment  of  Foot  Guards 
bearing  its  name.  Like  Gretna  Green,  Coldstream  long  enjoyed 
a  notoriety  as  the  resort  of  runaway  couples,  the  old  toll-house 
at  the  bridge  being  the  usual  scene  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
"  Marriage  House,"  as  it  is  called,  still  exists  in  good  repair. 
Henry  Brougham,  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  was  married  in 
this  clandestine  way,  though  in  an  inn  and  not  at  the  bridge,  in 
182 1.  Birgham,  3  m.  west,  was  once  a  place  of  no  small  import- 
ance, for  there  in  11 88  William  the  Lion  conferred  with  the  bishop 
of  Durham  concerning  the  attempt  of  the  English  Church  to 
impose  its  supremacy  upon  Scotland;  there  in  1289  was  held  the 
convention  to  consider  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  the  Maid 
of  Norway  with  Prince  Edward  of  England;  and  there,  too,  in 
1290  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Birgham,  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland.  Seven  miles  below  Coldstream  on  the 
English  side,  though  6  m.  north-east  of  it,  are  the  massive  ruins 
of  Norham  Castle,  made  famous  by  Scott*s  Marmion,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  building  by  Ranidph  Flambard  in  112 1  a  focus 
of  Border  history  during  four  centuries. 

COLDWATER,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Branch  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  Coldwater  Stream  (which  connects  two 
of  the  group  of  small  lakes  in  the  vicinity),  about  80  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  (1890)  5247;  (1900)  6216,  of 
whom  431  were  foreign-bom;  (1904)  6225;  (1910)  5945-  It 
is  served  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railway.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  state  public  school  and  temporary  home  (opened 
in  1874)  for  dependent,  neglected  or  ill-treated  children,  who 
are  received  at  any  age  imder  twelve.  The  city  is  situated  in 
a  fine  farming  region,  has  an  important  flouring  and  grist  mill 
industry,  and  also  manufactures  Portland  cement,  liniment, 
lumber,  furniture,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  brass  castings,  sleighs, 
shoes,  &c.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water-works 
and  electric  lighting  plant.  Coldwater  was  settled  in  1829,  was 
laid  out  as  a  town  under  the  name  of  Lyons  in  1832,  received  its 
present  name  in  the  following  year,  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
in  1837,  was  reached  by  railway  and  became  the  coimty-seat  in 
1851,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1861. 

COLE,  SIR  HENRY  (180&-1882),  English  civil  servant,  was 
born  at  Bath  on  the  15th  of  Jidy  1808,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  army.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  clerk  to 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  then  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  record 
office,  and,  helped  by  Charles  Buller,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  and  who  became  chairman 
of  a  royal  commission  for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
public  records,  worked  his  way  up  until  he  became  an  assistant 
keeper.  He  largely  assisted  in  influencing  public  opinion  in 
support  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  reforms  at  the  post  office.  A 
connexion  with  the  Society  of  Arts  caused  him  to  drift  gradually 
out  of  the  record  office:  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  organized  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  upon 
the  conclusion  of  its  labours  was  made  secretary  to  the  School 
of  Design,  which  by  a  series  of  transformations  became  in  1853 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  Under  its  auspices  the 
South  Kensington  (now  Victoria  and  Albert)  Museum  was 
founded  in  1855  upon  land  purchased  out  of  the  surplus  of  the 
exhibition,  and  Cole  practically  became  its  director,  retiring  in 
1873.  His  proceedings  were  frequently  criticized,  but  the 
museum  owes  much  to  his  energy.  Indefatigable,  genial  and 
masterful,  he  drove  everything  before  him,  and  by  all  sorts  of 
schemes  and  devices  built  up  a  great  institution,  whose  variety 
and  inequality  of  composition  seemed  imaged  in  the  anomalous 
structure  in  which  it  was  temporarily  housed.    He  also,  though 
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to  the  financial  disappointment  of  many,  conferred  a  great 
benefit  upon  the  metropolis  by  originating  the  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  He  was  active  in  founding 
the  national  training  schools  for  cookery  and  music,  the  latter 
the  germ  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  He  edited  the  works  of 
his  benefactor  Peacock;  and  was  in  his  younger  days  largely 
connected  with  the  press,  and  the  author  of  many  useful  topo- 
graphical handbooks  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Felix 
Summerly."  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  April  1882. 

COLE,  THOMAS  (1801-1848),  American  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  England,  on  the  ist  of  February 
1801.  In  1819  the  family  emigrated  to  America,  settling  first  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  Cole  learned 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession  from  a  wandering  portrait  painter 
named  Stein.  He  went  about  the  country  painting  portraits, 
but  with  little  financial  success.  Removing  to  New  York  (1825), 
he  displayed  some  landscapes  in  the  window  of  an  eating-house, 
where  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  painter  Colonel 
Trumbull,  who  sought  him  out,  bought  one  of  his  canvases,  and 
found  him  patrons.  From  this  time  Cole  was  prosperous.  He  is 
best  remembered  by  a  series  of  pictures  consisting  of  four  canvases 
representing  "  The  Voyage  of  Life/'  and  another  series  of  five 
canvases  representing  "  The  Course  of  Empire,"  the  latter  now 
in  the  gallery  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  They  were 
allegories,  in  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  became  exceedingly  popular, 
being  reproduced  in  engravings  with  great  success.  The  work, 
however,  was  meretricious,  the  sentiment  false,  artificial  and 
conventional,  and  the  artist's  genuine  fame  must  rest  on  his 
landscapes,  which,  though. thin  in  the  painting,  hard  in  the 
handling,  and  not  infrequently  painful  in  detail,  were  at  least 
earnest  endeavours  to  portray  the  world  out  of  doors  as  it 
appeared  to  the  painter;  their  failings  were  the  result  of  Cole's 
environment  and  training.  He  had  an  influence  on  his  time  and 
his  fellows  which  was  considerable,  and  with  Durand  he  may  be 
said  to  have  foimded  the  early  school  of  American  landscape 
painters.  Cole  spent  the  years  1829-183 2  and  1841-1842  abroad, 
mainly  in  Italy,  and  at  Florence  lived  with  the  sculptor 
Greenough.  After  1827  he  had  a  studio  in  the  Catskills  which 
funushed  the  subjects  of  some  of  his  canvases,  and  he  died  at 
Catskill,  New  York,  on  the  nth  of  February  1848.  His  pictures 
are  in  many  public  and  private  collections.  His  ^*  Expulsion  from 
Eden  "  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museimi  in  New  York. 

COLE,  TIMOTHY  (1852-  ),  American  wood  engraver,  was 
bom  in  London,  England,  in  1852,  his  family  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  in  1858.  He  established  himself  in  Chicago,  where 
in  the  great  fire  of  187 1  he  lost  everything  he  possessed.  In  1875 
he  removed  to  New  York,  finding  work  on  the  Century  (then 
Scribner's)  magazine.  He  immediately  attracted  attention  by 
his  unusual  facility  and  his  S3nEnpathetic  interpretation  of  illustra- 
tions and  pictures,  and  his  publishers  sent  him  abroad  in  1883  to 
engrave  a  set  of  blocks  after  the  old  masters  in  the  European 
galleries.  These  achieved  for  him  a  brilliant  success.  His  repro- 
ductions of  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  English  pictures  were 
published  in  book  form  with  appreciative  notes  by  the  engraver 
himself.  Though  the  advent  of  new  mechanical  processes  had 
rendered  wood  engraving  almost  a  lost  art  and  left  practically 
no  demand  for  the  work  of  such  craftsmen,  Mr  Cole  was  thus 
enabled  to  continue  his  work,  and  became  one  of  the  foremost 
contemporary  masters  of  wood  engraving.  He  received  a 
medal  of  the  first  class  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  and  the 
only  grand  prize  given  for  wood  engraving  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1904. 

COLE,  VICAT  (1833-1893),  English  painter,  bom  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  17th  of  April  1833,  was  the  son  of  the  landscape 
painter,  George  Cole,  and  in  his  practice  followed  his  father's 
lead  with  marked  success.  He  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  was  first  represented  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1853.  His  election  as  an  associate  of  this  institution 
took  place  in  1870,  and  he  became  an  Academician  ten  3nears  later. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  April  1893.  The  wide  popularity 
of  his  work  was  due  partly  to  the  simple  directness  of  his  technical 
method,  and  partly  to  his  habitual  choice  of  attractive  material. 


Most  of  his  subjects  were  found  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and 

Sussex,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames.   One  of  his  largest 

pictures,   "  The  Pool  of  London,"  was  bought  by  the  Chantrey 

Fund  Trustees  in  1888,  and  is  now  in  the  Tate  Gedlery. 

See  Robert  Chignell,  The  Life  and  Paintings  of  Vicai  Cole,  R,A, 
(London,  1899). 

COLEBROOKE,  HENRY  THOMAS  (1765-1837)1  English 
Orientalist,  the  third  son  of  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  2nd  baronet, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  Jime  1765.  He  was  educated 
at  home;  and  when  only  fifteen  he  had  made  considerable 
attainments  in  classics  and  mathematics.  From  the  age  of 
twelve  to  sixteen  he  resided  in  France,  and  in  1782  was  appointed 
to  a  writership  in  India.  About  a  year  after  his  arrival  there  he 
was  placed  in  the  board  of  accounts  in  Calcutta;  and  three  years 
later  he  was  removed  to  a  situation  in  the  revenue  department 
at  Tirhut.  In  1789  he  was  removed  to  Pumeah,  where  he  investi- 
gated the  resources  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  pubUshed  his 
Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Commerce  of  Bengal^  privately 
printed  in  1795,  in  which  he  advocated  free  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  India.  After  eleven  years'  residence  in  India, 
Colebrooke  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit;  and  to  him  was  confided 
the  translation  of  the  great  Digest  of  Hindu  LawSy  which  had  been 
left  unfinished  by  Sir  William  Jones.  He  translated  the  two 
treatises  Mitacshara  and  Dayabhaga  under  the  title  Law  of  In^ 
heritance.  He  was  sent  to  Nagpur  in  1799  on  a  special  mission, 
and  on  his  retiim  was  made  a  judge  of  tJie  new  court  of  appeal, 
over  which  he  afterwards  presided.  In  1805  Lord  WeUesley 
appointed  him  professor  of  I^ndu  Law  and  Sanskrit  at  the  college 
of  Fort  William.  During  his  residence  at  Calcutta  he  wrote  his 
Sanskrit  Grammar  (1805),  some  papers  on  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus,  and  his  Essay  on  the  Vedas  (1805),  for  a  long  time 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  He  became  member  of  council 
in  1807  and  retumed  to  England  seven  years  later.  He  died  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  1837.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
and  many  of  the  most  valuable  papers  in  the  society's  Transac- 
tions were  communicated  by  him. 

His  life  was  written  by  his  son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  in  1873. 

COLEMANITE,  a  hydrous  calcium  borate,  CazBaOn-hSHsO, 
found  in  California  as  brilliant  monoclinic  crystals.  It  contains 
50-9%  of  boron  trioxide,  and  is  an  important  source  of  com- 
mercial borates  and  boracic  acid.  Beautifully  developed 
crystals,  up  to  2  or  3  in.  in  length,  encmst  cavities  in  compact, 
white  colemanite;  they  are  colourless  and  transparent,  and 
the  brilliant  lustre  of  their  faces  is  vitreous  to  adamantine  in 
character.  There  is  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry  of  the  crystals.  Hardness  4-4^;  specific  gravity 
2'42.  The  mineral  was  first  discovered  in  1882  in  Death  Valley, 
Inyo  county,  California,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  found 
in  greater  abundance  near  Daggett  in  San  Bernardino  county, 
forming  with  other  borates  and  borosilicates  a  bed  in  sedi- 
mentary strata  of  sandstones  and  clays;  in  more  recent  years 
very  large  masses  have  been  found  and  worked  in  these  localities, 
and  also  in  Los  Angeles  county  (see  Special  Report,  1905,  of 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  on  Mines  and  Quarries;  and  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  U,S.y  igof). 

Priceite  and  pandermite  are  hydrous  calcium  borates  with  very 
nearly  the  same  composition  as  colemanite,  and  they  may  really 
be  only  impure  forms  of  this  species.  They  are  massive  white 
minerals,  the  former  friable  and  chalk-like,  and  the  latter  firm 
and  compact  in  texture.  Priceite  occurs  near  Chetco  in  Curry 
county,  Oregon,  where  it  forms  layers  between  a  bed  of  slate  and 
one  of  tough  blue  steatite;  embedded  in  the  steatite  are  rounded 
masses  of  priceite  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  masses 
weighing  200  lb.  Pandermite  comes  from  Asia  Minor,  and  is  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Panderma  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora:  it  occurs  as 
large  nodules,  up  to  a  ton  in  weight,  beneath  a  thicklbed  of  gypsum. 

Another  borate  of  commercial  importance  found  abundantly  in 
the  Califomian  deposits  is  ulexite,  also  known  as  boronatrocaldte 
or  "  cotton-ball,"  a  hydrous  calciimi  and  sodium  borate, 
CaNaBfiOs+SHsO,  which  forms  rounded  masses  consisting  of  a 
loose  aggregate  of  fine  fibres.  It  is  the  principal  species  in  the 
borate  deposits  in  the  Atacama  region  of  South  America.   (L .  J .  S.) 
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COLENSO,  JOHN  WILUAM  (i8i4>i883),  EngHsh  bishop  of 
Natal,  was  born  at  St  Austell,  Cornwall,  on  the  24th  of  January 
1814.  His  family  were  in  embarrassed  circimistances,  and  he  was 
indebted  to  relatives  for  the  means  of  imiversity  education.  In 
1836  he  was  second  wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1837  he  became  fellow  of  St  John's.  Two  years  later  he 
went  to  Harrow  as  mathematical  tutor,  but  the  step  proved  an  un- 
fortunate one.  The  school  was  just  then  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
Colenso  not  only  had  few  pupils,  but  lost  most  of  his  property 
by  a  fore.  He  went  back  to  Cambridge,  and  in  a  short  time  paid 
ofiE  heavy  debts  by  diligent  tutoring  and  the  proceeds  of  his 
series  of  manuals  of  algebra  (1841)  and  arithmetic  (1843},  which 
were  adopted  all  over  England.  In  1846  he  became  rector  of 
Forncett  St  Mary,  Norfolk,  and  in  1853  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Natal»  He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  acquiring  the 
Zulu  langtiage,  of  which  he  compiled  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary, 
and  into  which  he  translated  the  New  Testament  and  other 
portions  of  Scripture.  He  had  already  given  evidence,  in  a 
volume  of  sermons  dedicated  to  Maurice,  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  traditional  views  about  the  Bible.  The  puzzling 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  Zulus  strengthened  him  in  this 
attitude  and  led  him  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Pentateuch.  His  conclusions,  positive  and  negative,  were 
published  in  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  Pentateuch,  extending 
from  1862  to  1879,  and,  being  in  advance  of  his  time,  were 
naturally  disputed  in  England  with  a  fervour  of  conviction 
equal  to  his  own.  On  the  continent  they  attracted  the 
notice  of  Abraham  Kuenen,  and  furthered  that  scholar's  in- 
vestigations. 

While  the  controversy  raged  in  England,  the  South  African 
bishops,  whose  suspicions  Colenso  had  already  incurred  by  the 
liberality  of  his  views  respecting  polygamy  among  native  converts 
and  by  a  commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (1861), 
in  which  he  combated  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  met 
in  conclave  to  condemn  him,  and  pronoimced  his  deposition 
(December  1863).  Colenso,  who  had  refused  to  appear  before 
their  tribunal  otherwise  than  as  sending  a  protest  by  proxy, 
appealed  to  the  privy  council,  which  pronounced  that  the 
metropolitan  of  Cape  Town  (Robert  Gray)  had  no  coercive 
jurisdiction  and  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  bishop  of 
Natal.  No  decision,  therefore,  was  given  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case.  His  adversaries,  though  unable  to  obtain  his  condemna- 
tion, succeeded  in  causing  him  to  be  generally  inhibited  from 
preaching  in  England,  and  Bishop  Gray  not  only  excommunicated 
him  but  consecrated  a  rival  bishop  for  Natal  (W.  K.  Macrorie), 
who,  however,  took  his  title  from  Maritzburg.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  missionary  societies  were  withdrawn,  but  an 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  episcopal  income  was  frustrated 
by  a  decision  of  the  courts.  Colenso,  encouraged  by  a  handsome 
testimonial  raised  in  England,  to  which  many  clergymen  sub- 
scribed, returned  to  his  diocese,  and  devoted  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  to  furtherlaboursasa  biblical  commentator  and  translator. 
He  also  championed  the  cause  of  the  natives  against  Boer  op- 
pression and  official  encroachments,  a  course  by  which  he  made 
more  enemies  among  the  colonists  than  he  had  ever  made  among 
the  clergy.  He  died  at  Durban  on  the  20th  of  June  1883. 
His  daughter  Frances  Ellen  Colenso  (1849-1887)  published  two 
books  on  the  relations  of  the  Zulus  to  the  British  (1880  and 
1885),  taking  a  pro-Zulu  view;  and  an  elder  daughter,  Harriette 
E.  Colenso  (b.  1847),  became  prominent  as  an  advocate  of  the 
natives  in  opposition  to  their  treatment  by  Natal,  especially  in 

the  case  of  Dinizulu  in  1888-1889  and  in  1908-1909. 
See  his  Life  by  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  (2  vols.,  London,  1888). 

COLENSOy  a  village  of  Natal  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of 
the  Tugela  river,  16  m.  by  rail  south  by  east  of  Ladysmith.  It 
was  the  scene  of  an  action  fought  on  the  15th  of  December 
1899  between  the  British  forces  under  Sir  Redvers  Buller  and  the 
Boers,  in  which  the  former  were  repulsed.  (See  Ladysmith.) 

COLEOPTERA,  a  term  used  in  zoological  classification  for  the 
true  beetles  which  form  one  of  the  best-marked  and  most  natural 
of  the  orders  into  which  the  dass  Hexapoda  (or  Insecta)  has  been 
divided.   For  the  relationship  of  the  Coleoptera  to  other  orders 


of  insects  see  Hexapoda.  The  name  (Gr.  ia)Xe65,  a  sheath,  and 
irrepd,  wings)  was  first  used  by  Aristotle,  who  noticed  the  firm 
protective  sheaths,  serving  as  coverings  for  the  hind-wings 
which  alone  are  used  for  flight,  without  recognizing  their  cor- 
respondence with  the  fore-wings  of  other  insects. 

These  firm  fore-wings,  or  elytra  (fig.  i,  A),  are  usually  convex 
above,  with  straight  hind  margins  (dorsa) ;  when  the  elytra  arc 
closed,  the  two  hind  margins  come  together  along  the  mid-dorsal 
line  of  the  body,  forming  a  suture.  In  many  beetles  the  hind- 
wings  are  reduced  to  mere  vestiges  useless  for  flight,  or  are 
altogether  absent,  and  in  such  cases  the  two  elytra  are  often 
fused  together  at  the  suture;  thus  organs  originally  intended 
for  flight  have  been  transformed  into  an  armour-like  covering 
for  the  beetle's  hind-body.  In  correlation  with  their  heavy  build 
and  the  frequent  loss  of  the  power  of  flight,  many  beetles  are 
terrestrial  rather  than  aerial  in  habit,  though  a  large  proportion 
of  the  order  can  fly  well. 

Aristotle's  term  was  adopted  by  Linnaeus  (1758),  and  has  been 
universally  used  by  zoologists.  The  identification  of  the  elytra 
of  beetles  with  the  fore-wings  of  other  insects  has  indeed  been 
questioned  (1880)  by  F.  Meinert,  who  endeavoured  to  compare 
them  with  the  tegulae  of  Hymenoptera,  but  the  older  view  was 
securely  established  by  the  demonstration  in  pupal  elytra  by  J. 
G.  Needham  (1898)  and  W«  L.  Tower  (1903),  of  nervures  similar 
to  those  of  the  hind-wing,  and  by  the  proof  that  the  small  mem- 
branous structures  present  beneath  the  elytra  of  certain  beetles, 
believed  by  Meinert  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  true  fore-wings, 
are  in  reality  only  the  alulae. 

Structure, — Besides  the  conspicuous  character  of  the  elytra, 
beetles  are  distingtdshed  by  the  adaptation  of  the  jaws  for 
biting,  the  mandibles  (fig.  i,  Bh)  being  powerful,  and  the  first 
pair  of  maxillae  (fig.  i.  Be)  usually  typical  in  form.  The  maxillae 
of  the  second  pair  (fig.  i,  B(/)  are  very  intimately  fused  together 
to  form  what  is  called  the  "  lower  lip  "  or  labium,  a  firm  trans- 
verse plate  representing  the  fused  basal  portions  of  the  maxillae, 
which  may  carry  a  small  median  "  ligula,"  representing  appar- 
ently the  fused  inner  maxillary  lobes,  a  pair  of  paraglossae 
(outer  maxillary  lobes),  and  a  pair  of  palps.  The  feelers  of 
beetles  differ  greatly  in  the  different  families  (cf .  figs,  ih^gh  and 
26  6,  c) ;  the  number  of  segments  is  usually  eleven,  but  may  vary 
from  two  to  more  than  twenty. 

The  head  is  extended  from  behind  forwards,  so  that  the 
crown  (epicraniiun)  is  large,  while  the  face  (clypeus)  is  small. 
The  chin  (gula)  is  a  very  characteristic  sclerite  in  beetles,  absent 
only  in  a  few  families,  such  as  the  weevils.  There  is  usually  a 
distinct  labrum  (fig.  i,  Ba). 

The  prothorax  is  large  and  "  free,"  i,e.  readily  movable  on  the 
mesothorax,  an  arrangement  usual  among  insects  with  the 
power  of  rapid  running.  The  tergite  of  the  prothorax  (pronotimi) 
is  prominent  in  all  beetles,  reaching  back  to  the  bases  of  the 
elytra  and  forming  a  substantial  shield  for  the  front  part  of  the 
body.  The  tergal  regions  of  the  mesothorax  and  of  the  meta- 
thorax  are  hidden  under  the  pronotum  and  the  elytra  when  the 
latter  are  closed,  except  that  the  mesothoracic  scutellum  is 
often  visible — ^a  small  triangular  or  semicircular  plate  between 
the  bases  of  the  elytra  (fig.  i.  A).  The  ventral  region  of  the 
thoracic  skeleton  is  complex,  each  segment  usually  possessing 
a  median  sternum  with  paired  episterna  (in  front)  and  epimera 
(behind).  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  haunches  (coxae)  of  the 
fore-legs  are  often  conical  or  globular,  so  that  each  limb  works 
in  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  while  the  hind  haunches  are  large, 
displacing  the  ventral  sclerites  of  the  first  two  abdominal  seg- 
ments (fig.  I,  C).  The  legs  themselves  (fig.  i,  A)  are  of  the  usual 
insectan  type,  but  in  many  families  one,  two,  or  even  three  of 
the  five  foot-segments  may  be  reduced  or  absent.  In  beetles 
of  aquatic  habit  the  intermediate  and  hind  legs  are  modified 
as  swimming-organs  (fig.  2,  a),  while  in  many  beetles  that  burrow 
into  the  earth  or  climb  about  on  trees  the  fore-legs  are  broadened 
and  strengthened  for  digging,  or  lengthened  and  modified  for 
clinging  to  branches.  The  hard  fore-wings  (elytra)  arc 
strengthened  with  marginal  ridges,  usually  inflected  ventrally 
to  form  epipleura  which  fit  accurately  along  the  edges  of  the 
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abdomen.  The  upper  surface  of  the  elytron  is  shaiply  folded 
inwards  at  intervals,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  regular  series  of 
external  longitudinal  furrows  (striae)  and  to  form  a  set  of  supports 
between  the  two  chitinous  layers  forming  the  elytron.  The 
upper  surface  often  shows  a  number  of  impressed  dots  (punctures) . 
Along  the  sutural  border  of  the  elytron,  the  chitinous  lamella 
forms  a  tubular  space  within  which  are  numerous  glands.  The 
glands  o 


usually  so  much  reduced  that  the  foremost  apparent  ventral 
sclerite  of  the  abdomen  represents  the  third  sternite.  From 
this  point  backwards  the  successive  abdominal  segments,  as 
far  as  the  seventh  or  eighth,  can  be  readily  made  out.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  segments  are  at  most  times  retracted^within  the 
eighth.  The  female  can  protrude  a  long  flexible  tube  in  connexion 
with  the  eighth  segment,  carrying  the  sderites  of  the  ninth  at 
n  groups,  and  lead  into  common  ducts  which  open  1  its  extremity,  and  these  sderites  may  caity  short  haiiy  processes 


of  Male  St^-Beetle  (Lucanus  cervus).    A,  Dorsal  view;  B,  mouth  organs;  C.  under  ^de. 


in  several  series  along  the  suture.  Sometimes  the  glands  are 
found  beneath  the  disk  of  the  dytron,  opening  by  pores  on  the 
surface.  The  hind-wings,  when  developed,  are  characteristic 
in  form,  possessing  a  sub-costal  nervure  with  which  the  reduced 
radial  .nervure  usually  becomes  assodated.  There  are  several 
curved  median  and  cubital  nervures  and  a  single  anal,  but  few 
cross  nervures  or  areolets.  The  wing,  when  not  in  use,  is  folded 


Larva  of  Dyticui 
CyUster  sp.  (Water- Beetle). 

Fig.  2.— Water  Beetles  (DyHcidae).    a.  Beetle;  6,  head  of  beetle 
with  feelers  and  palps;  c,  larva;  d,  pupa. 

both  lengthwise  and  transversely,  and  doubled  up  beneath 
the  elytron;  to  permit  the  transverse  folding,  the  longitudinal 
nervures   are   interrupted. 

Ten  segments  can  be  recognized — according  to  the  studies 
of  K.  W.  Verhoeff  (181)4-1896)— in  a  beetie's  abdomen,  but  the 
tenth  sternite  b  usually  absent.  On  account  of  the  great 
extension  of  the  metathorax  and  the  haunches  of  the  large  hind- 
legs,  the  first  abdominal  sternite  is  wanting,  and  the  second  is 


— the  stylets.  This  flexible  tube  is  the  functional  ovipositor, 
the  typical  insectan  ovipositor  with  its  three  pairs  of  processes 
(see  Hexapcoa)  being  undevdoped  among  the  Coleoptera.  In 
male  beetles,  however,  the  two  pairs  of  genital  processes  (para- 
mera)  bdonging  to  the  ninth  abdominal  segment  are  ^ways 
present,  though  sometimes  reduced.  Between  them  is  situated, 
sometimes  asymmetrically,  the  prominent  intromittent  organ. 

In  the  structure  of  the  digestive  system,  beetles  resemble 
most  other  mandibulate  insects,  the  food-canal  consisting  of 
gullet,  crop,  gizzard,  mid-gut  or  stomach,  intestine  and  rectum. 
The  stomach  is  beset  throughout  its  length  with  numerous 
small,  finger-like  caecal  tubes.  The  excretory  (malpighian) 
tubes  are  few  in  number,  dther  four  or  six.  Many  beetles  have, 
in  connexion  with  the  anus,  glands  which  secrete  a  repellent 
add  fluid,  serving  as  a  defence  for  the  insect  when  attacked. 
The  "  bombardier "  ground  beetles  (fig.  5)  have  this  habit. 
Oil-beetles  (figs.  33  and  34)  and  ladybirds  (fig.  31)  defend  them- 
sdves  by  ejecting  drops  of  fluid  from  the  knee-joints.  The 
nervous  3]^tem  is  remarkably  concentrated  in  some  beetles,  the 
abdominal  ganglia  showing  a  tendency  to  become  shifted 
forward  and  crowded  together,  and  in  certain  chafers  all  the 
thoradc  and  abdominal  ganglia  are  fused  into  a  single  nerve- 
centre  situated  in  the  thorax, — a  degree  of  spedalization  only 
matched  in  the  insectan  class  among  the  Hemiptera  and  some 
musdd  flies. 

Daitlopmeiii. — The  embryonic  development  (see  Hexapoda)  has 
been  carefully  studied  in  several  genera  of  beetles.  As  regards  growth 
after  hatching,  all  beetles  undergo  a  "complete"  metamorphosis, 
the  wing-rudimenta  developing  beneath  the  cuticle  throughout  the 
larval  stages,  and  a  resting  pupa!  stage  intervening  between  the  last 
larval  instar'  and  the  imago.  The  coleopterous  pupa  (figs.  2ii,  3  c) 
is  always  "  free,"  the  legs,  wings  and  other  appendages  not  being 

>  Instar  is  a  convenient  te 
a  stage  in  the  life-history  of  ai 
of  the  cuticle. 
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fixed  to  the  body  as  in  the  pupa  of  a  moth,  and  the  likeness  of  pupa 
to  perfect  insect  is  veiy  close. 

The  most  Btriking  feature  in  the  development  of  beetles  is  the 
Ereat  diversity  noticeable  in  the  outward  form  of  the  larva  in  different 
familieB.  The  larva  of  a  ground-beetle  or  a  carnivorous  water- 
beetle  (fig.  a  e)  is  an  active  elongate  grub  with  well -armoured 
cuticle.  The  head — carrying  feelers,  mandibles  and  two  pairs  of 
maxillae — is  succeeded  by  the  three  thoracic  segments,  each  ctearing 
a  pair  of  strong  five-segmented  legs,  whose  feet,  like  those  of  the  adult. 


abdomen,  the  ninth  frequently  bearing  a  pair  of  tail-feeler_  ,__. 
and  the  tenth,  attached  ventrally  to  the  ninth,  having  the  a 
opening  at  its  extremity  and  performing  the  function  of  a 


The  other  is  exemplified  by  the  white,  wrinkled,  scft-akinned,  legles 
grub  of  a  weevil,  which  lives  underground  feeding  on  roots,  o 
ourrowa  in  the  tissues  of  plants  {£g.  3  b).     Between  these  tw< 


Fmn  Chitundcn.  Ynirliook,  i3»4,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrinillurc. 
Fic.  3. — Grain  Weevils,  a,  CaloTidra  granarui;  b,  larva;  C,  pupa; 
d,  C.  orysae. 

extremes  we  find  various  transitional  forms;  an  active  larva,  as 
described  above,  but  with  four-segmented,  single-clawed  legs,  as 
among  the  rove-beetles  and  their  allies;  the  body  well  armoured, 
but  slender  and  worm-like,  with  very  short  legs  as  in  wireworms 
and  mealworms  (figs.  18,  21  b);  the  body  shortened,  with  the  abdo- 
men swollen,  but  protected  with  tubercles  and  spines,  and  with 
longish  legs  adapted  for  an  active  life,  as  in  the  predaceous  larvae 
of  ladybirds;  the  body  soft-skinned,  swollen  and  caterpillar-like, 
with  legs  well  developed,  but  leading  a  sluggish  underf^und  life,  as 
in  the  grub  of  a  chafer;  the  body  soft-skinned  and  whitish,  and  the 
legs  greatly  reduced  in  size,  as  in  the  wood-feeding  grub  of  a  long- 
horn  beetle.  In  the  case  of  certain  beetles  whose  larvae  do  not  find 
themselves  amid  appropriate  food  from  the  moment  of  hatching, 
but  have  to  migrate  in  search  of  it,  an  early  larval  stage,  with  legs, 
is  followed  by  later  sluggish  stages  in  which  legs  have  disappeared, 
furnishing  examples  01  what  is  called  hypcrmetamorphosis.  For 
example,  the  grub  of  a  pea  or  bean  beetle  (Bruchus)  is  hatched,  from 
the  egg  laid  by  its  mother  on  the  carpel  of  a  leguminous  flower, 
with  three  pairs  of  legs  and  spiny  processes  on  the  prothoran.  It 
bores  through  and  enters  the  developinK  seed,  where  it  undergoes 
a  moult  and  becomes  legless.  Similarly  the  newly-hatched  larva 
of  an  oil-beetle  {Meloe)  is  an  active  little  campodeiform  insect,  which, 
hatched  from  an  e^g  laid  among  plants,  waits  to  attach  itself  to  a 

Kwing  bee.     Carried  to  the  bee's  nest,  it  undergoes  a  moult,  and 
;omes  a  fat-bodied  grub,  ready  to  lead  a  quiet  life  feeding  on  the 
bee's  rich  food-stores. 

Distribution  and  Habits. — The  Coteoptera  are  almost  world- 
wide in  their  distribution,  being  represented  in  the  Arctic 
regions  and  on  almost  all  oceanic  islands.  Most  of  the  dominant 
families — such  as  the  Carabidae  (ground -bee ties),  Scarabaeidae 
(chafers),  or  Curcuiionidae  (weevils)  have  a  distribution  as  wide 
as  the  order.  But  while  some  large  families,  such  as  the  Staphy- 
linidae  (rove-beetles)  are  especially  abundant  on  the  great 
northern  continents,  becoming  scarcer  in  the  tropics,  others,  the 
Cicinddidae  (tiger-beetles),  for  example,  are  most  strongly 
represented  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  and  become 


scarce  as  the  collector  journeys  far  to  south  or  north.    The 

distribution  of  many  groups  of  beetles  is  restricted  in  corre- 
spondence with  their  habits;  the  Cerambycidae  (longhoms), 
whose  larvae  are  wood-borers,  are  absent  from  timberless 
regions,  and  most  abundant  in  the  great  tropical  forests.  Some 
famiUes  are  veiy  restricted  in  their  range.  The  Amphisoidae, 
for  example,  a  small  family  of  aquatic  beetles,  are  known  only 
from  western  North  America  and  Eastern  Tibet,  while  an  allied 
family,  the  Pelobiidae,  inhabit  the  British  Isles,  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  Tibet  and  Australia.  The  beetles  of  the  British 
islands  aSord  some  very  interesting  examples  of  restricted 
distribution  among  species.  For  example,  large  and  con^icuous 
European  beetles,  such  as  the  stag-beetle  (fig.  i,  Lticanus  cervtu) 
and  the  great  water-beetle  (Hydrophilus  piceus,  fig.  20),  are 
confined  to  eastern  and  southern  Britain,  and  are  unknown 
in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Arctic  species  like  the 
ground- beetle,  Pelophila  boreaiis,  and  south-western  species 
like  the  boring  weevil,  Mesites  Tardyi,  common  in  Ireland,  and 
represented  in  northern  or  western  Britain,  but  unknown  in 
eastern  Britain  or  in  Central  Europe.  Careful  study  of  insular 
faunas,  such  as  that  of  Madeira  by  T.  V.  Wollaston,  and  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  D.  Sharp,  and  the  comparison  of  the  species 
found  with  those  of  the  nearest  continental  land,  furnish  the 
student  of  geographical  distribution  with  many  valuable  and 
suggestive   facts. 

Notes  on  habit  are  given  below  in  the  accounts  of  the  various 
families.  In  genera!  it  may  be  stated  that  beetles  live  and  feed 
in  almost  all  the  diverse  ways  possible  for  insects.  There  are 
carnivores,  herbivores  and  scavengers  among  them.  Various 
species  among  those  that  are  predaceous  attack  smaller  insects, 
hunt  in  packs  crustaceans  larger  than  themselves,  insert  their 
narrow  heads  into  snail-shells  to  pick  out  and  devour  the  occu- 
pants, or  pursue  slugs  and  earthworms  underground.  The 
vegetable-feeders  attack  leaves,  herbaceous  or  woody  stems 
and  rootsj  frequently  different  parts  of  a  plant  are  attacked 
in  the  two  active  stages  of  the  life-history;  the  cockchafers, 
for  example,  eating  leaves,  and  their  grubs  gnawing  roots. 
Some  of  the  scavengers,  like  the  burying  beetles,  inter  the 
bodies  of  small  vertebrates  to  supply  food  for  themselves  and 
their  larvae,  or,  like  the  "  sacred  "  beetle  of  Egypt,  collect  for 
the  same  purpose  stores  of  dung.  Many  beetles  of  difierent 
families  have  become  the  "unbidden  guests"  of  civilized  man, 
and  may  be  found  in  dwelling-houses,  stores  and  ships'  cargoes, 
eating  food-stuffs,  paper,  furniture,  tobacco  and  drugs.  Hence 
we  find  that  beetles  of  some  kind  can  hold  their  own  anywhere 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Some  climb  trees  and  feed  on  leaves, 
while  others  tunnel  between  bark  and  wood.  Some  fly  through 
the  air,  others  burrow  in  the  earth,  while  several  families  have 
become  fully  adapted  to  life  in  fresh  water.  A  large  number 
of  beetles  inhabit  the  deep  limestone  caves  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  while  many  genera  and  some  whole  families  are  at 
home  nowhere  but  in  ants'  nests.  Most  remarkable  is  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  beetles  along  the  seashore  between 
tide-marks,  where,  sheltered  in  some  secure  nook,  they  undergo 
immersion  twice  daily,  and  have  their  active  life  confined  to  the 
few  hours  of  the  low  ebb. 

Strididaiing  Organs. — Many  beetles  make  a  hissing  or  chirping 
sound  by  rubbing  a  "  scraper,"  formed  by  a  sharp  edge  or 
prominence  on  some  part  of  their  exoskeleton,  over  a  "  file  " 
formed  by  a  number  of  fine  ridges  situate  on  an  adjacent  region. 
These  stridulating  organs  were  mentioned  by  C.  Darwin  as  prob- 
able examples  of  the  actionof  sexual  selection;  they  are,  however, 
frequently  present  in  both  sexes,  and  in  some  families  also  in 
the  larvae.  An  account  of  the  principal  types  of  stridulators 
that  have  been  described  has  been  published  by  C.  J.  Gaban 
(igoo).  The  file  may  be  on  the  head — either  upper  or  lower 
surface — and  the  scraper  formed  by  the  front  edge  of  the  pro- 
thorax,  as  in  various  wood-boring  beetles  (.^noWum  and5eo/yIi«). 
Or  ridged  areas  on  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  may  be  scraped  by 
"  files  "  on  the  front  thighs,  as  in  some  ground-beetles.  Among 
the  longhorn  beetles,  the  prothorax  scrapes  over  a  median  file 
on  the  mid-dorsal  aspect  of  the  mesothotax.     In  a  large  number 
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of  beetles  of  dUSerent  families,  stridulating  areas  occur  on  various 
segments  of  the  abdomen,  and  are  scraped  by  the  elytra.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  organs  are  foimd  in  similar  positions  in 
genera  belonging  to  widely  divergent  families,  while  two  genera 
of  the  same  family  may  have  them  in  different  positions.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  they  have  been  independently  acquired 
in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  Coleoptera. 

Stridulating  organs  among  beetle-larvae  have  been  noted, 
especially  in  the  wood-feeding  grub  of  the  stag-beetles  {Lucan^ 
idae)  and  their  allies  the  Fassc^idae,  and  in  the  dung-eating 
grubs  of  the  dor-beetles  {Geotrupes),-  which  belong  to  the 
chafer  family  (Scarabaeidae).  These  organs  are  described  by 
J.  C.  Schiodte  and  D.  Sharp;  in  the  stag-beetle  larva  a  series 
of  short  tubercles  on  the  hind-leg  is  drawn  across  the  serrate  edge 
of  a  plate  on  the  haunch  of  the  intermediate  legs,  while  in  the 
Passalid  grub  the  modified  tip  of  the  hind-leg  acts  as  a  scraper, 
being  so  shortened  that  it  is  useless  for  locomotion,  but  highly 
specialized  for  producing  sound.  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
explanation  of  stridulating  organs  in  adult  beetles,  sexual 
selection  can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  presence  of  these 
highly-developed  larval  structures.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  power  of  stridulation  would  be  advantageous  to  wood-boring 
grubs,  the  sound  warning  each  of  the  position  of  its  neighbour, 
so  that  adjacent  burrowers  may  not  get  in  each  other's  way. 
The  root-feeding  larvae  of  the  cockchafer  and  allied  members 
of  the  Scarabaeidae  have  a  ridged  area  on  the  mandible,  which 
is  scraped  by  teeth  on  the  maxillae,  apparently  forming  a 
stridulating  organ. 

Luminous  Organs. — The  function  of  the  stridulating  organs 
just  described  is  presumably  to  afford  means  of  recognition 
by  sound.  Some  beetles  emit  a  bright  light  from  a  portion  of 
their  bodies,  which  leads  to  the  recognition  of  mate  or  comrade 
by  sight.  In  the  wingless  female  glow-worm  {Lampyris^  fig.  15/) 
the  luminous  region  is  at  the  hinder  end,  the  organ  emitting 
the  light  costsisting,  according  to  H.  von  Wielowiejski  (1882), 
of  cells  similar  to  those  of  the  fiat-body,  containing  a  substance 
that  undergoes  oxidation.  The  illumination  is  intermittent, 
and  appears  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  insect's  nervous 
system.  The  well-fcnown  "  fire-fiies  "  of  the  tropics  are  large 
ciick-beetles  {EtaUridae),  that  emit  light  from  paired  spots  on 
the  prothorax  and  from  the  base  of  the  ventral  abdominal 
region.  The  lumiikous  organs  of  these  beetles  consist  of  a 
specialised  part  of  the  fat-body,  witih  an  inner  opaque  and  an 
•outer  transparent  layer.  Its  structure  has  been  described  by 
C.  Heinemann,  and  its  physielogy  by  R.  Dubois  (1886),  who 
considers  that  the  luminosity  is  due  to  the  influence  of  an  enzyme 
in  the  cells  of  the  organ  upo&  a  ^edal  substance  in  the  blood. 
The  e^^  and  larvae  of  the  fii^e-fiies  are  luminous  as  well  as  tlte 
perfect  beetles. 

Fossil  History, — The  Coleoptera  can  be  traced  back  farther 
in  time  than  any  other  order  of  insects  with  complete  trans- 
formations, if  the  structures  that  have  been  described  from  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Germany  are  really  elytra.  In  the 
Triatssic  rocks  of  Switzerland  remains  of  weevils  (Curculionidae) 
occor,  a  family  which  is  considered  by  many  students  the  most 
specialized  of  the  order.  And  when  we  know  that  the  Chrys&md- 
idae  and  Buprestidae  also  lived  in  Triassic,  and  the  Carabidae, 
Elateridae,  Cerambycidae  and  Scarabaeidae,  in  Liassic  times, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  our  existing  families 
had  already  been  differentiated  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic 
epoch.  Coming  to  the  Tertiary  we  find  the  Oligocene  beds  of 
Ak,  of  east  Prussia  (amber)  and  of  Colorado,  and  the  Miocene 
of  Bavaria,  especially  rich  in  remains  of  beedes,  most  of  which 
can  be  referred  to  existing  genera. 

Classification, — The  Coleoptera  have  been  probably  more 
assiduously  studied  by  systematic  naturalists  than  any  other 
order  of  insects.  The  number  of  described  species  can  now  hardly 
be  less  than  100,000,  but  there  is  little  agreement  as  to  the  main 
principles  of  a  natural  classification.  About  eighty-five  families 
are  generally  recognized;  the  difficulty  that  confronts  the 
zoologists  is  the  arrangement'of  these  families  in  "  superfamilies  " 
•or  "  sub-orders."     Sudsi  obvious  features  as  the  number  of 


segments  in  the  foot  and  the  shape  of  the  feeler  were  used  by 
the  early  entomologists  for  distinguishing  the  great  groups  of 
beetles.  The  arrangement  dependent  on  the  number  of  tarsal 
segments — the  order  being  divided  into  tribes  Fentatnera^ 
Tetramera,  Heteromera  and  Trimera — ^was  suggested  by  E.  L. 
Geoffrey  in  1762,  adopted  by  P.  A.  Latreille,  and  used  largely 
through  the  19th  century.  W.  S.  Macleay's  classification  (1825)^ 
which  rested  principally  on  the  characters  of  the  larvae,  is 
almost  forgotten  nowadays,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  any  sys- 
tematic arrangement  which  claims  to  be  natural  the  early  stages 
in  the  life-history  must  receive  due  attention.  In  recent  years 
classifications  in  part  agreeing  with  the  older  schemes  but  largely 
original,  in  accord  with  researches  on  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  insects,  have  been  put  forward.  Among  the  more  con- 
servative of  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  D.  Sharp  (1899),. 
who  divides  the  order  into  six  great  series  of  families:  LamdH^ 
cornia  (including  the  chafers  and  stag-beetles  and  their  allies 
with  five-segmented  feet  and  plate-like  terminal  segments  to 
the  feelers);  Adephaga  (carnivorous,  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
beetles,  all  with  five  foot-segments);  Folymorpha  (including 
a  heterogeneous  assembly  of  families  that  cannot  be  fitted  into 
any  of  the  other  groups) ;  Heteromera  (beetles  with  the  fore  and 
intermediate  feet  five-segmented,  and  the  hind-feet  four-seg- 
mented) ;  Fhyiophaga  (including  the  leaf-beetles,  and  longhoms,. 
distinguished  by  the  apparently  four-segmented  feet),  and 
Rkynckophora  (the  weevils  and  their  allies,  with  head  prolonged 
into  a  snout,  and  feet  with  four  segments).  L.  Ganglbauer  (1892) 
divides  the  whole  order  into  two  sub-orders  only,  the  Caraboidea 
(the  Adephaga  of  Sharp  and  the  older  writers)  and  the  Cantharp- 
doidea  (including  all  other  beetles),  since  the  larvae  of  Caraboidea 
have  five-segmented,  two-clawed  legs,  while  those  of  all  other 
beetles  have  legs  with  four  segments  and  a  single  claw.  A. 
Lameere  (1900)  has  suggested  three  sub-orders,  the  Cantharidi- 
formia  (including  the  Fhytophaga,  the  Heteromera,  the  Rhyn~ 
chophora  and  most  of  the  Folymorpha  of  Sharp's  classification), 
the  Staphyliniformia  (including  the  rove-beetles,  carrion-beetles 
and  a  few  allied  families  of  Sharp's  Folymorpha),  and  the  Carc^ 
bidiformia  {Adephaga),  Lameere's  classification  is  founded  on 
the  number  of  abdominal  sterna,  the  nervuration  of  the  wings, 
the  number  of  malpighian  tubules  (whether  four  or  six)  and  other 
structural  characters.  Preferable  to  Lameere's  system,  because 
foimded  on  a  wider  range  of  adult  characters  and  taking  the 
larval  stages  into  account,  is  that  of  H.  J.  Kolbe  (1901),  who 
recognizes  three  sub-orders:  (i.)  the  Adephaga;  (ii.)  the 
Heterophaga,  including  the  Staphylinoidea,  the  Actinorhabda 
{LameJUcornia),  the  Heterorhabda  (most  of  Sharp's  Folymorpha), 
and  the  Anchistopoda  (the  Fhytophaga,  with  the  ladybirds 
and  some  allied  families  which  Sharp  places  among  the  Foly- 
morpha)', (iii.)  the  Rhynchophora, 

Students  of  the  Coleoptera  have  failed  to  agree  not  only  on  a 
system  of  classification,  but  on  the  relative  specialization  of 
some  of  the  groups  which^they  aU  recognize  as  natural.  Lameere, 
for  example,  considers  some  of  his  Cantharidiformia  as  the  most 
primitive  Coleoptera.  J.  L.  Leconte  and  G.  H.  Horn  placed 
the  Rhynchophora  (weevils)  in  a  group  distinct -from  all  other 
beetles,  on  account  of  their  supposed  primitive  nature.  Kolbe, 
on  the  other  hand,  insists  that  the  weevils  are  the  most  modified 
of  all  beetles,  being  highly  specialized  as  regards  their  adult 
structure,  and  developing  from  legless  maggots  exceedingly 
different  from  the  adult;  he  regards  the  Adephaga,  with  their 
active  armoured  larvae  with  two  foot-claws,  as  the  most  primitive 
group  of  beetles,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  likeness 
between  larvae  and  adult  may  safely  be  accepted  as  a  primitive 
character  among  insects.  In  the  Coleoptera  we  have  to  do  with 
an  ancient  yet  dominant  order,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  family 
that  does  not  show  specialization  in  some  point  of  structiure 
or  life-history.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory 
linear  series. 

In  the  classification  adopted  in  this  article,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  combine  the  best  points  in  old  and  recent  schemes, 
and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  large  heterogeneous  group 
including  the  vast  majority  of  the  families. 
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AdeFHAGA. — This  tribe  includes  beetles  of  carnivorous  habit  with 
five  segments  on  every  foot,  simple  thread-like  feelers  with  none  of 
the  segments  enlarged  to  form  club  or  pectination,  and  the  outer 
lobs  (^lea)  of  the  first  masilta  usually  two-segmented  and  palpiform 
(fig.  4  6).  The  transverse  fold  of  the  hind-wing  is  towards  the  tip, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  wing-length  from  the  base.  At  this  fold 
the  median  nervuie  stops  and  is  joined  bv  a  cross  nervure  to  the 
radial,  which  can  be  distinguished  throughout  its  length  from  the 
subcostal.     There  are  four  malpighian  tubules.     In  the  ovarian 
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tubes  of  Adephaga  small  yolk-chambers  alternate  with  the  eag- 
chambers,  while  in  all  other  beetles  there  is  only  a  single  large  yoltc- 
chamber  at  the  narrow  end  of  the  tube.  The  larvae  (fig.  2  c)  are 
active,  mth  well-chitinized  cuticle,  often  with  elongate  tail-feelers 
(cerci),  and  with  five-seg;mented  legs,  the  foot-segment  carrying  two 

The  generalized  arrangement  of  the  wing-nervure  and  the  nature 
of  the  larva,  which  is  less  unlike  the  adult  than  in  other  beetles, 
distinguish  this  tribe  as  primitive,  although  the  perfect  insects  arc. 
in  the  more  dominant  families,  distinctly  specialized.  Two  very 
small  families  of  aquatic  beetles  seem  to  stand  at  the  base  of  the  series, 
the  Amphitoidae,  whose  larvae  are  broad  and  well  armoured  with 
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Fig.  6. — Carabus    rutilans. 
Spain. 


short  cerci,  and  the  Pelobiidae,  which  have  elongate  larvae,  tapering 

to  the  tail  end,  where  are  long  paired  cerci  and  a  median  process, 

recalling  the  grub  of  a  Mtiyfly, 
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so  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  swimming,  and  the  feet  without  claws. 
The  metastemum  is  without  the  transverse  linear  impression  that 
is  found  in  most  families  of  Adephaga.  The  beetles  are  ovoid  in 
^ape,  with  smooth  contours,  and  the  elytra  fit  over  the  edges  of  the 
ab^men  so  as  to  enclose  a  supply  of  air,  available  for  use  when  the 
insect  remains  under  water.  The  fore-legs  of  many  male  dyticids 
have  the  three  proximal  foot-segments  broad  and  saucer-shaped,  and 


covered  with  suckers,  bv  means  of  which  they  secure  a  firm  hold  of 
their  mates.  Larval  dyticids  {fig,  2  b)  possess  slender,  curved, 
hollow  mandibles,  which  are  perforated  at  the  tip  and  at  the  base, 
being  thus  adapted  for  suckiftg  the  juices  of  victims.  Large  dyticid 
larvae  often  attack  small  fishes  and  tadpoles.  They  breathe  by 
piercing  the  surface  film  with  the  tail,  where  a  pair  of  spiracles  are 
situated.  The  pupal  stage  is  passed  in  an  earthen  cell.  Just  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Nearly  2000  species  of  Dyticidae  are 
known:  they  are  universallji'  distributed,  but  are  most  abundant  in 
cool  countries.  The  Haliplidae  form  a  small  aquatic  family  allied 
to  the  DyUeidae. 
The  Carobidae,  or  ground-beetles,  comprising  13,000  ^»ecies,  form 


the  largest  and  most  typical  family  of  the  Adephaga  (figs.  4,  5, 6),  the 
legs  of  all  three  pairs  being  alike  and  adapted  for  rapid  running.  In 
many  Carabidae  the  hind-wings  are  reduced  or  absent,  and  the  elytra 
fused  together  along  the  suture.  Many  of  our  native  species  spend 
the  day  lurking  beneath  stones,  and  aafiy  forth  at  night  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey,  which  consistsof  small  insects, earthwormsand  snails.  But 
a  number  of  the  more  brightly  coloured  ground-beetles  run  actively 
in  the  sunshine.  The  carabid  larva  is  an  active  well-armoured  grub 
with  the  legs  and  cerci  variable  in  length.  Great  differences  in  the 
general  form  of  the  body  may  be  observed  in  the  family.  For 
example,  the  stout,  heavy  bodyofCaraiai  (fig.  6)  contrasts  markedly 
with  the  wonderful  flattened  abdomen  and  elytra  of  Mormolyct 
(fig.  4),  a  Malayan  genus  found  beneath  fallen  trees,  a  situation  for 
which  its  compressed  shape  is  admirably  adapted.  Blind  Carahitiae 
form  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cave- 
dwelling  beetles,  and  several 
species  of  great  interest  live 
between  tide-marks  along  the 

The  Cicindelidae,  or  tiger- 
beetles  (figs.  7,  8)  are  the  most 
hiehly  organized  of  all  the 
Adephaga.  The  inner  lobe 
(lacinia)  of  the  first  maxilla 
terminates  in  an  articulated 
hook,  while  in  the  second 
maxillae  (labium)  both  inner 
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broad,  extending 
in  front  of  the  inser 

feelers.  Thebeetles^ .. 

insects  with  long,  slender  le^s, 
running  quickly,  and  Hying  in 
the  sunshine.  The  pronotum 
and  elytra  are  often  adorned 
with  bright  colours  or  metallic 
lustre,  and  marked  with  stripes 
or  spots.  The  beetles  are  fierce 
in  nature  and  predaceous  in 
habit,  their  sharp  toothed 
mandibles  being  well  adapted 
for   the   capture   of   '~" 


Antenna  o!      Larva  of  Gyrimis. 
Fro.  9. 
The    larvae    ; 


jpecialized  than  those  of  other  Adephaga,  the  head  and  prothorax 
being  very  large  and  broad,  the  succeeding  segments  slender  and  in- 
completely chitinized.  The  fifth  abdominal  segment  has  a  pair  of 
strong  dorsal  hook-like  processes,  by  means  of  which  the  larva 
supports  itself  in  the  burrow  which  11  excavates  in  the  earth,  the 
great  head  blocking  the  entrance  with  the  mandibles  ready  to  seiie 
on  any  unwary  insect  that  may  venture  within  reach. 

Two  or  three  families  may  be  regarded  as  aberrant  Adephaga. 
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The  Paussidae  are  a  very  remarkable  family  of  small  beetles,  mostly 
tropical,  found  only  in  ants'  nests,  or  flying  by  night,  and  apparently 
migrating  from  one  aest  to  another.  The  number  of  aotennal 
tegments  varies  from  eleven  to  two.  It  is  Guppoeed  that  these 
beetles  secrete  a  sweet  substance  on  which  the  ants  feed,  but  they 
have  been  seen  to  devour  the  aats'  egjjs  and  grubs.  The  Gyrinidae, 
or  whirligig  beetles  (fig.  g),  are  a  curious  aquatic  family  with  the 
feelers  (fig.  9>  b)  short  and  reduced  as  in  most  Paussidae.  They  are 
flattened  oval  in  form,  circling  with  gliding  motion  over  the  surface 
film  of  the  water,  and  occasionally  diving,  when  they  cany  down 
with  them  a  bubble  of  air.  The  fore-legs  are  dongate  and  adapted 
for  claapii^,  while  the  short  and  flattened  intermediate  and  hind 
Im  form  very  perfect  oar-like  propellers,  liie  larva  of  Gyrinus 
{ag.  9,  c)_  is  slender  with  elongate  legs,  and  the  abdominal  segments 
carry  paired  tracheal  gills. 

Staphvlinoidea.— The  members  of  this  tribe  may  be  easily 
recc^nized  by  their  wing-nervuration.  Close  to  a  transverse  fold 
near  the  base  of  the  wing,  the  median  nervure  divides  into  branches 
which  extend  to  the  wing- margin ;  there  is  a  second  transverse  fold 
near  the  tip  of  the  wine,  and  cross  nervures  are  altogether  wanting. 
There  are  four  malpighian  tubes,  and  all  five  tarsal  segments  are 
usuall}^  recognizable.    With  very  few  exceptions,  the  larva  in  this 


The  Siipkidae,  or  carrion  beetles,  form  one  of  the  best-known 
families  of  this  group.  They  are  rotund  or  elongate  insects  with 
conical  front  haunches,  the  elytra  generally  covering  (fig.  lo)  the 
whole  dorsal  region  of  the  abdomen,  but  sometimes  leaving  as  many 
as  four  terga  exposed  (fig.  II).  Some  of  these  beetles  are  brightly 
coloured,  while  others  are  dull  black.  They  are  usually  found  in 
carrion,  and  the  species  of  Necrophorus  (fig.  ii)  and  Necrophaga  are 
valuable  scavengers  from  their  habit  ol  burying  small  vertebrate 
carcases  which  may  serve  as  food  for  their  larvae.  Af  this  work  a 
number  of  individuals  are  associated  together.  The  larvae  that  live 
underground  have  spiny  dorsal  plates,  while  those  of  the  SUpha 
(fig.  To)  and  other  genera  that  go  openly  about  in  search  of  food 
resemble  wood-lice.  About  1000  species  of  Siiphidae  are  known. 
Allied  to  the  Siipkidae  are  a  number  of  small  and  obscure  families, 
for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  mono^phs  of  the  order. 
Of  special  interest  among  these  are  the  Histendae,  compact  beetles 
(fig.  12)  with  very  hard  cuticle  and  somewhat  abbreviated  elytra, 
with  over  3000  species,  most  of  which  live  on  decaying  matter,  and 


Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 

HisUr  io-maculaiHS  Oxyporus  Tufvs. 

(Mimic  Beetle).    Europe.        Europe. 


Fig.  14. 
Status    bigutlaliu. 

Europe. 

the  curious  little  Pselaphidat,  with  three-segmented  tarsi,  elongate 
palpi,  and  shortened  abdomen;  the  latter  are  usuallv  found  in  ants' 
nests,  where  they  are  tended  by  the  ants,  which  take  a  sweet  fluid 
secreted  among  little  tufts  of  hair  on  the  beetles'  bodies;  these 
beetles,  wbict  are  carried  about  by  the  ants,  sometimes  devour 
their  larvae.  The  Trichopterygidae,  with  their  delicate  narrow 
fringed  wings,  are  the  smallest  olall  beetles,  while  the  Flatypsyllidae 
consist  of  only  a  single  species  erf  curious  form  found  on  the  beaver. 
The  Slaphylinidae,  or  rove-beetles — a  large  familv  of  nearlv 
10,000  species — may  be  known  by  thrir  very  short  elytra,  which 
cover  only  two  of  the  abdominal  segments,  leaving  tlie  elongate 
hind-body  with  seven  or  eight  exposed,  firm  terga  (figs.  13,  14). 
These  segments  are  very  mooile,  and  as  the  rove-beetles  run  along 
they  often  curl  the  abdomen  upwards  and  forwards  like  the  tail  of  a 
scorpion.  The  StaphyUntd  larvae  are  typically  campodeiform. 
Beetles  and  larvae  are  frequently  carnivorous  in  habit,  hunting  (or 
Vsmall  insects  under  atones,  or  pursuing  the  soft-skinned  grubs  of 
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n  woodystems  or  succulent  roots.  Many 


beetles  and  flies  that  bore  it 

Stapkylinidae  are  constant  inmates  of  ants'  t 

Malacodekmata. — In  this  tribe  may  be  included  a  number  of 
families  distinguished  b^  the  softness  of  the  cuticle,  the  presence  of 
seven  or  eight  abdominal  sterna  and  of  four  malpighian  tubes, 
and  the  firm,  well-arm- 
oured larva  (fig.  15,  c) 
which  is  often  predaceous 
in  habit.  The  mesothor- 
acic  epimera  bound  the 
coxal  cavities  of  the  inter- 
mediate legs.  The  Lym- 
exylonidae,  a  small  family 
of  this  group,  character- 
ized by  its  slender,  un- 
diSerentiated   feelers  and 


belie 


ed    by 


Lameere  to  comprise  the 
most  primitive  of  all  living 
beetles,  and  Sharp  lays 
stress  on  the  undeveloped 
structure     of     the     tribe 


Fig.  15. — Glow-w 

"ale;  6,  f ._. 


tral  view). 

The  tampyridae  are  a 
lai^e  family,  of  which  the  glow-worm  (Lampyris)  and  the  "  soldier 
beetles  "  (Telephorus)  are  Tamiliar  examples.  The  female  "  glow- 
worm "  (fig.  15,  b),  emitting  the  well-known  light  (see  above),_  ts 
wingless  and  like  a  larva;  the  luminosity  seems  to  be  an  attraction 
to  the  male,  whose  eyes  are  often  exceptionally  well  devclcH>ed. 
Some  male  members  of  the  family  have  remarkably  complex  feelers. 
In  many  genera  of  Lampyridae  the  female  can  fly  as  well  as  the 
male;   among  these  are  the  South  European  "  fireflies." 

Tricbodermata. — Several  families  ol  rather  soft'skinned  beetles, 

:h  as  the  Melyridae,  Cleridae  (fig.  16),  Coryntiidat,  Dermeslidae 

■     ■-'■     —•  Das- 


17). 


may     h_      ___, 
euifihed     from 
Malacodermata 


the 


M    ^' 


■Clems      Fig.  I'^.—Dermesles 

Beetle),      iardaruts    (Bacon 

Beetle). 


by 

the  presence  of  only 
five  or  six  abdominal 
sterna,  while  six  mal- 
pighian tubes  are 
present  in  some  of 
the  families.  The 
beetles  are  hairy 
and  their  larvae 
well-armoured  and  often  predaceous.  Several  species  of  Dermeslidae 
are  commonly  found  in  houses,  feeding  on  cheeses,  dried  meat, 
skins  and  other  such  substances.  The  'bacon  beetle  "  {Dermestes 
lardarius),  and  its  hard  hairy  larva,  are  well  known.  According  to 
Sharp,  all  Dermestid  larvae  probably  feed  on  dried  animal  matters; 
he  mentions  one  species  that  can  find  sufficient  food  in  the  horsehair 
of  furniture,  and  another  that  eats  the  dried  insect-skins  flanging  in 
old  cobwebs. 

Sternoxia. — This  is  an  important  tribe  of  beetles,  including 
families  with  four  malpighian  tubes  and  only  five  or  six  abdominal 
sterna,  while  in  the  thorax  there  is  a  bs 
of  the  prosternum  that  fits  ii 


elongate  and  t 
The  Elaieridae  q 


-like,  with  short  leg! 
click  beetles  (fig.  16)  I 


lable  of  movement  in  and  out  of  the  mesostemal 
ivity,  the  beetles  oeing  thus  enabled  to  leap  into  the  air,  hence  their 
ipular  name  of  "  dick-beetles  "  or  "  sklp-iacks."  The  prothorax 
convex  in  front,  and  is  usually  drawn  out  behind  into  a  prominent 
"OcesB  on  either  side,  while  the  elytra  are  elongate  and  tapering. 
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Many  of  the  tropical  American  Btattridae  emit  light  from  the  spots 
on  the prathorajc  and  an  area  beneath  the  base  of  the  abdomen; 
these  are  "  fireflies "  (see  above).  The  larvae  of  Etateridae  are 
elongate,  worm-like  erubs,  with  narrow  bodies,  very  firm  cuticle, 
Hhort  legs,  and  a  distinct  anal  proleg.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
(or  moving  through  the  soil,  where  some  of  them  live  on  decaying 
organic  matter,  while  others  are  predaceous.  Several  of  the  elaterid 
larvae,  however,  gnaw  roots  and  are  highly  destructive  to  farm  crops. 
These  are  the  well-known  "  wire-worms  '  (g.P.)- 

The  Buprestidae  are  distinguished  from  the  Elateridae  by  the  im- 
mobility of  the  prostemal  process  in  the  mesosternal  cavity  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  lateral  processes  at  the  hind  corners  of  the 
prothorax.  Many 
tropical  Bufireslidae 
are  of  large  site  (Rg. 
19),  and  exhibft 
magnificent  metallic 
colours;  their  elytra 
are    used    as     orna- 

dress.  The  larvae 
are  remarkable  for 
their  small  head, 
very  broad  thorax, 
with  reduced  legs, 
and  narrow  elongate 
abdomen.  They 
feed  by  burrowing  in 
the  roots  and  stems 
"  of  plants. 

BOSTRYCHOIDEA. 

—This    tribe   is   dis- 
tinguished   from    the 
Malacoderma  and 
allied   groups   by  the 
mesothoracic  epi- 
*•  mera     not     bounding 
the      coxal      cavilies 
of    the    intermediate 
l^s.       The    down- 
wardly   directed 
head    is    covered    by 
the     pronotum,     and 
the    three    terminal 
Fio.  .»-£«»«.«».»«*,.    J.vt         t^ST'dJffiXb' 
To  this  eroup  belong  the   Bostrychidae  and   Ptinidae,  well   known 
(especially  the  latter  family)  for  their  ravages  in  old  timber.     The 
larvae  are  stout  and  soft-akinned,  with  short  legs  in    correlation 
with  thdr  burrowing  habit.     The  noises  made  by  some    Ptinidae 
(Aitobium)  tapping  on  the  walls  of  their  burrows  with  their  man- 
dibles give  rise  to  the  "  death  tick  "  that  has  for  long  alarmed  the 
superstitious. 

Clavicornia. — This  is  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  group,  most  of 
whose  members  are  characterized  by  clubbed  feelers  and  simple. 
unbroadened  tarsal  segments — usually 
five  on  each  foot — but  in  some  families 
and  genera  the  males  have  less  than  the 
normal  number  on  the  feet  of  one  pair. 
There  are  either  four  or  six  malpignian 
tubes.  A  large  number  of  families, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  more 
or  less  trivial  characters,  are  included 
here,  and  there  is  considerable  diversity 
in  the  form  of  the  larvae.  The  best- 
known  family  is  the  Hydrophiiidae,  in 
which  the  feelers  are  short  with  less 
than  eleven  segments  and  the  maxillary 

alpi  very  long.  Some  members  of  this 
nily — the  large  black  Hydropkitus 
piceus     (fig.    20),    for    example — are 
specializea  for  an  aquatic  life,  the  body 
being  convex  and  smooth  as  in  the 
Dylicidae,  and  the  intermediate  and 
hind-legs  fringed  for  swimming.  When 
Hydrophilus  dives  it  carries  a  supply 
of  air  between  the  elytra  and  thedorsal 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  while  air  is 
Fig.  20. — Hydrophilus   also  entangled  in  the  pubescencewhich 
piceus  (Black  Water  Beetle),   extends  beneath  the  abdomen  on  either 
Europe.  side,  being  scooped  in  bubbles  by  the 

terminal  segments  of  the  feelers  when 
the  insect  rises  to  the  surface.  Many  of  the  HydrophUidat  construct, 
for  the  protection  of  their  eggs,  a  cocoon  formed  of  a  silky 
material  derived  from  glands  opening  at  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 
That  oi  HydrophilKS  is  attached  Co  a  floating  leaf,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  hollow,  tapering  process,  which  projects  above  the 
surface  and  presumably  con\-eys  air  to  the  enclosed  c^s.  Other 
HydrophUidat  carry  their  egg-cocoons  about  with  them  beneath 
the  abdomen.   Many  HydropkUidar,  unmodified  tor    aquatic  life, 


inhabit  marshes.  The  larvae  in  this  family  are  well-armoured, 
active  and  predaceous.  Of  the  numerous  other  families  of  the 
Clavicornia  may  be  mentioned  the  Cucujidae  and  Cryptophagidae, 


numbers  feeding  on  blossoms,  while  others  live  under  the  bark  of 
trees  and  prey  on  the  pubs  of  boring  beetles. 

Hetekomera. — This  tribe  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the 
normal  five  segments  in  the  feet  of  the  for^  and  intermediate  legs, 
whiie  only  four  segments  are  visible  in  the  hind-foot.  Considerable 
diversity  is  to  be  noticed  in  details  of  structure  within  this  group, 
and  for  an  enumeration  of  all  the  various  families  which  have  been 
prop»»ied  and  their  distinguish ing_  characters  the  reader  is  referred 
to  one  of  the  monographs  mentioned  below.  Some  of  the  besc- 
Icnown  members  of  the  group  belong  to  the  Tenebrionidat,  a  large 


Fig.  31. — (a)  Tenebrio  molitor  Fig.  33. — Blapi  mortisaga 
(Flour  Beetle).  Europe.  (b)  (Churchyard  Beetle).  Europe. 
L.arva,  or  mealworm. 

family  containing  over  10,000  species  and  distributed  all  over  the 
world.  The  tenebrionid  larva  is  elongate,  with  well-chitinized 
cuticle,  short  legs  and  two  stumpy  tail  processes,  the  common  meal- 
worm (fig.  21)  being  a  familiar  example.  Several  species  of  this 
family  are  found  habitually  in  stores  of  Sour  or  grain.  The  beetles 
have  feelers  with  eleven  segments,  whereof  the  terminal  few  are 
thickened  so  as  to  form  a  club.  The  true  "  black-beetles  "  or 
"  churchyard  beetles  "  {Blaps)  (fig,  zz)  belong  to  this  family;  like 
members  of  several  allied  genera  (hey  are  sooty  in  colour,  and  some- 
what resemble  ground  beetles  {Caraoi)  in  general  appearance. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Heteromera,  and  perhaps  of  all  the 
Cuteoptera,  arc  some  beetles  which  pass  through  two  or  more  larval 
forms  in  the  course  of  the  life-history  (hypermetamorphosis).  These 
belong  to  the  families  Rkipidophoridae  and  Mcloidae.  The  tatter  are 
the  oil  beetles  (fig.  23)  or  blister  beetles  (fig.  24).  insects  with  rather 
soft  cuticle,  the  elytra  (often  abbreviated)  not  fitting  closely  to  the 
aides  of  the  abdomen,  the  head  constricted  behind  the  eyes  to  form 


Fig.  23.- — Mdoe   proscarabaetu  Fig.  24. — Lytia  vesicatoria 

(Oil  Beetle).     Europe.  (Blister  Beetle).     Europe, 

a  neck,  and  the  claws  of  the  feet  divided  to  the  base.  Several  of  the 
Meloidoe  (such  as  the  "  Spanish  fiy,"  fig.  24)  are  of  economic 
importance,  as  they  contain  a  vesicant  substance  used  for  raising 
medicinal  blisters  on  the  human  skin.  The  wonderful  transforma- 
tions of  these  insects  were  first  investigated  by  G,  Newport  in  1851, 
and  have  recently  been  mote  fully  studied  by  C,  V.  Riley  {1S78) 
and  J.  H.  Fabre.  The  first  larval  stage  is  the  "  triuncuiin,  '  a  tiny, 
active,  armoured  larva  with  long  legs  (each  foot  with  three  claws) 
and  cercopods.  In  the  European  species  of  Silaris  and  Meioe  these 
little  larvae  have  the  instinct  of  clinging  to  any  hairy  object.  All 
that  do  not  happen  to  attach  themselves  to  a  bee  of  the  genus 
Anlhophora  perish,  but  those  that  succeed  in  reaching  the  right 
host  are  carried  to  the  nest,  and  as  the  bee  lays  an  egg  in  the  cell  the 
triungulin  slips  off  her  body  on  to  the  egg.  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  the  honey.  After  eating  the  contents  of  the  egg,  the  larva  moults 
and  becomes  a  fleshy  grub  with  short  tegs  and  with  paired  spiracles 
close  to  the  dorsal  region,  so  chat,  as  it  deets  in  and  devours  the 
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honey,  it  obttios  a  supply  of  air.  After  a  resting  (pseudo-pupal) 
stage  and  another  larval  stage,  the  pupia.  is  developed.  In  the 
American  Epieamta  vitlata  the  larva  is  parasitic  on  the  eggs  and  egg- 
cases  (rf  a  locust.  The  triungulin  searches  for  the  eggs,  and,  after  a 
mouh,  becomes  cbanged  into  a  soft-slcinned  tapering  larva.  This  is 
followed  by  a  restiag  (pseudo-pupal)  stage,  and  thisby  twosuccesi ' 
larval  stages  like  the  grub  of  a  chafer.  The  Rkiptdophoridat 
beetles  wi&i  ah(»t  elytra,  thefeelerapectinatein  themalesandserrate 
in  the  females.  The  life-history  0/  Metoecus  has  been  studied  by 
T.  A.  Chapman,  who  lindsthat  the  eggs  are  laid  in  old  wood,  and  that 
the  triungulin  seeks  to  attach  itself  to  a  social  wasp,  who  carries  it 
to  her  nest.  There  it  feeds  first  as  an  internal  parasite  of  the  wasp- 
grub,  then  bores  its  way  out,  moults  and  devours  the  wasp  larva 
from  outside.  The  wasps  are  said  to  leave  the  larval  or  pupal 
Metoecus  unmolested,  but  they  are  hostile  to  the  developed  beet^, 
which  hasten  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  possible. 

StRBPSIPTERA. — Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  curious,  tiny,  parasitic  insects  included  in  this  division, 
some  authorities  considenng  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  distinct 
order,  while  others  would  group  them  in  the  family  Mdoidae  just 
described.  While  from  the  nature  of  their  life-history  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  have  a  lather  close  relarionship  to  uie  Meloidae, 
their  structure  is  so  remarkable  that  it  seems  advisable  to  regard 
them  as  at  least  a  distinct  tribe  of  Coleopteia. 

They  may  be  comprised  in  a  single  family,  the  Stylopidae.  The 
males  are  very  small,  free-fiying  insects  with  the  prothorax,  meso- 
thorax  and  efytra  greatly  reduced,  the  latter  appearing  as  little, 
twisted  strips,  white  the  metathorax  is  relatively  large,  with  its 
wings  broad  and  capable  of  longitudinal  folding.  The  feelers  are 
branched  and  the  jaws  vestigial.  The  female  is  a  segmented,  worm- 
like  creature,  spending  her  whole  life  within  the  body  of  the  bee. 
wasp  or  bug  on  which  she  is  paiasitic.  One  end  of  her  body  pro- 
trudes from  between  two  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  host ; 
it  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  this  protruded  end  is  the 
head  or  the  tail,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  latter. 
While  thus  carried  about  by  the  host-insect,  the  female  is  fertilized 
by  the  free-flying  male,  and  gives  birth  to  a  number  of  tiny  triungulin 
larvae.  The  chief  points  in  the  life-history  of  Siytops  and  Xenos, 
which  are  parasitic  on  certain  bees  (Artdrena)  and  wasps  i_Pi>lisles), 
have  been  investigated  by  K.  T.  E.  von  Siebold  (1843)  and  N. 
Nassonov  {1892).  The  little  triungulins  escape  on  to  the  body  of 
the  bee  or  wasp;  then  those  that  are  to  survive  must  leave  tlieir 
host  for  a  non-parasitized  insect.  Clinging  to  her  hairs  they  are 
carried  to  the  nest>  where  they  bore  into  the  body  of  a  bee  or  wasp 
larva,  and  after  a  moult  become  soft-skinned  legless  maggots.  The 
growth  of  the  parasitic  larva  does  not  stop  the  development  of  the 
host-larva,  and  when  the  latter  pupates  and  assumes  the  winged 
form,  the  stylopid,  which  has  completed  its  transformation,  is 
carried  to  the  outer  world.  The  presence  of  a  Stylops  cause.t  de- 
rangement in  the  body  of  its  host,  and  can  be  recognized  by  various 
external  signs.  Other  genera  of  the  family  are  parasitic  on  Hemiptera 
— bugs  and  frog-hoppers — but  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  details  of 
their  life-history. 

Lauellicornia. — This  is  a  very  well-marked  tribe  of  beetles, 
characterized  by  the  peculiar  elonf^tion  and  flattening  of  three  or 
more  of  the  terminal  antennal  segments,  so  that  the  feeler  seems  to 
end  in  a  number  of  leaf-like  plates,  or  small  comb-teeth  (fig.  26,  b,  c). 
The  wings  are  well  developed  for  flight,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
in  the  group,  especially  among  the  males,  towards  an  excessive 
development  of  the  mandibles  or  the  presence  of  enormous,  hom-ljke 
processes  on  the  head  or  pronotum.  There  are  four  malpighian  tubes. 
The  larvae  are  fumisheti  with  lai^  heads,  powerful  mandibles  and 
well-developed  legs,  but  the  body-segments  are  feebly  chitinized, 
and  the  tail-end  is  swollen.  They  feed  in  wood  or  spend  an  under- 
ground life  devourii^  roots  or  animal  excrement. 

The  Lucanidae  or  sta^  beetles  (flgs.  I  and  35)  have  the  terminal 
antennal  segments  pectinate,  and  so  arranged  that  the  comb-like 
part  of  the  feeler  cannot  be  curled  up,  while  the  elytra  completely 
cover  the  abdomen.  There  are  about  600  species  in  the  family, 
the  males  being  usually  larger  than  the  females,  and  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  their  mandibles.  In  the  same  species,  however,  great 
variation  occurs  in  the  development  of  the  mandibles,  and  the 
breadth  of  tl^  head  varies  correspondingly,  the  smallest  type  of 
male  being  but  little  different  in  appearance  from  the  female.  The 
larvae  of  Lucaiiidae  live  within  the  wood  of  trees,  and  may  take 
three  or  four  years  to  attain  their  full  growth.  The  Fassaiidae  are  a 
tropical  family  of  beetles  generally  considered  to  be  intermediate 
between  stag-beetles  and  chafers,  the  enlarged  segments  of  the  feeler 
being  capable  of  close  approximation. 

The  Scarabaeidae  or  chafers  are  an  enormous  family  of  about 
15,000  species.'  The  plate-like  segments  of  the  feeler  (fig.  26,  b,  c) 
can  be  brought  close  together  so  as  to  form  a  club-like  termination; 
usually  the  hinder  abdominal  segments  are  not  covered  by  the  elytra. 
In  this  family  there  is  often  a  marked  divergence  between  the  sexes; 
the  terminal  antennal  segments  are  larger  m  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  the  males  may  carry  large  spinous  processes  on  the  head 
or  prothorax,  or  both.  These  structures  were  believed  by  C.  Darwin 
to  be  explicable  by  sexual  selection.  The  larvae  have  the  three  pairs 
of  legs  well  developed,  and  the  hinder  abdominal  segments  swollen. 
Most  of  the  Scarabaeidae  are  vegetable-feeders,  but   one  section 


of  the  family — represented  in  temperate  countriea  by  the  dor- 
beetles  iCeotnipes)  (fig.  28)  and  Apkodius,  and  in  warmer  regions 
by  the  "sacred  "  beetles  of  the  Egyptians  (Scarabaeus)  (fig.  27), 
and  allied  genera — feed  both  in  the  adult  and  larval  stages,  on  dui^  . 
or  decaying  animal  matter.    The  heavy  grubs  of  Geolruptt,  their 
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Fig.  25. — Cladognalhus 


Fig.  26. — MeiokmthafuUo 
(Cockchafer).  S.  Europe,  b, 
J  ava.  Antenna  of  male ;  c,  antenna 

of  female. 

swollen  tail-ends  black  with  the  contained  food -material,  are  often 
dug  up  in  numbers  in  well-manured  fields.  The  habits  of  Scarabaeus 
have  been  described  in  detail  by  J.  H.  Fabre.  The  female  beetle  in 
spring-time  collects  dung,  which  sh^  forms  into  a  ball  by  continuous 
rolling,  sometimes  assisted  by  a  companion.  This  ball  is  buried  in  a 
suitable  place,  and  serves  the  insect  as  a  store  of  food.  During 
the  insects  rest  in  their  underground  retreats,  then  in  -"' 


they  reappear  to  bury  another  supply  of  dung,  which  serves  as  food 
for  the  larvae.  Fabre  states  tnat  the  mother-insect  carefully 
arranges  the  food-supply  so  that  the  most  nutritious  and  easily 
digested  portion  is  nearest  the  em,  to  form  the  first  meal  of  the 
young  larva.    In  some  species  of  Copris  it  is  stated  that  the  female 


lays  only  two  or  three  e^  at  a  time,  watching  the  offspring  grow  to 
maturity,  and  then  rearing  another  brood. 

Among  the  vegetable-f^ing  chafers  we  usually  find  that  while 
the  perfect  insect  devours  leaves,  the  larva  lives  undetground  and 
feeds  on  roots.  Such  are  the  habits  of  the  cockchafer  {Melolontka 
vulgaris)  and  other  species  that  often  cause  great  injury  to  farm  and 
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garden  crops  (nee  Chafer).  Many  of  these  insects,  such  as  the  species 
of  Pkanaeus  (fig.  ag)  and  Cetotna  (fi^.  30),  are  adorned  with  metallic 
or  other  brilliant  colours.  The  African  "  goliath-beetles  "  (fig.  31) 
and  the  American  "  elephant-beetles  "  {Dynasles)  are  the  larf^st  of 
all  insects. 

Anc  HIS  TO  POD  A.— The  families  of  beetles  included  by  Kolbe  in  this 
group  are  distii^^ished  by  the  possession  of  six  malpighian  tubes, 
and  a  great  reduction  in  one  or  two  of  the  tarsal  segments,  so  that 
there  seem  to  be  only  four  or  three  segments  in  each  Foot ;  hence  the 
names  Telramera  and  Trimera  formerly  applied  to  them.  The  larvae 
have  soft-skinned  bodies  sometimes  protected  by  rows  of  spiny 
tuberdes,  the  legs  being  fairly  developed  in  some  families  and  greatly 


segments  to  the  foot,  but  there  are  really  Ave,  the  fourth  being 
greatly  reduced.  The  mandibles  are  strong,  adapted  for  biting  tlie 
vegetable  substances  on  which  these  beetles  feecf,  and  the  palps  of 
the  second  maxillae  have  three  segments.  Most  of  the  Ckrytonttlidae 
are  metallic  in  colour  and  convex  in  form;  in  some  the  head  is 
concealed  beneath  the  prothorax,  and  the  so<alled  "tortoise" 
beetles  {Cassidinat)  have  the  elytra  raised  into  a  prominent  median 
ridge.  The  most  active  form  of  larva  found  in  this  family  resembles 
in  shape  that  of  a  ladybird,  tapering  towards  the  tail  end,  and 
having  the  trunk  segments  protected  by  small  firm  sderites.  Such 
larvae,  and  also  many  with  soft  cuticle  and  swollen  abdomen^ 
those  of  the  notorious  "  Colorado  beetle,"  for  example — feed  openly 


Fig.  32. — Anatio  ocd- 
lala  (Eyed  Ladybird). 
Europe. 


Fig.  33.- 


—Sagra  ■ 
V.Africa 


Fig.  31. — GoUathus  giganUm  (Goliath  Beede). 

reduced  or  absent  in  others.  As  might  be  expected,  degeneration  in 
larval  structure  is  correlated  with  a  concealed  habit  oflife. 

The  CocdntUidat,  or  ladybirds  (fig.  33),  are  a  lai^  family  of 
beetles,  well  known  by  their  rounded  convex  bodies,  usually  shining 
and  hairless.  They  nave  eleven  segments  to  the  feeler,  which  is 
clubbed  at  the  tip,  and  apparently  three  segments  only  in  each  foot. 
Ladybirds  are  often  brightly  marked  with  spots  and  dashes,  their 
coloration  being  commonly  regarded  as  an  advertisement  of  in- 
edibility. The  &r\9e  have  a  somewhat  swollen  abdomen,  which  is 
protected  by  bristle-bearing  tubercles.  Like  the  perfect  insects, 
they  are  predaceous,  feeding  on  plant-lice  (^fiiiAw)  and  scale  insects 
(Coccidae).  Their  rtle  in  nature  is  therefore  beneficial  to  the  culti- 
vator. The  Endomyckidae  (fig.  33),  an  allied  family,  are  mostly 
fun^s-eaters.  In  the  ErolyUdae  and  a  few  other  small  related 
families  the  feet  are  evidently  four-segmented. 

The  Ckrysomelidae.  or  leaf-beetles  (figs.  34.  35).  a™. a  very  lai^e 
family,  with  "  .,.■._ 
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Flc.  36. — Lophonocerusbarbicornis.    S.  America. 

on  foliage.  Others," with  soft,  white,  cylindrical  bodies,  whkrh  recall 
the  caterpillars  of  moths,  burrow  in  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants. 
The  larvae  of  the  tortoise-beetles  have  the  curious  habit  of  forming 
an  umbrella-like  shield  out  of  their  own  excrement,  held  in  portion 
by  the  upturned  tail-process.  The  larvae  of  the  beautiful,  elongate, 
metallic  Donaciae  live  in  the  roots  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants, 
obtaining  thence  both  food  and  air.  The  larva  pierces  the  vessels 
of  the  cTant  with  sharp  processes  at  the  hinder  end  of  its  body. 
In  this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  sub-aqueous  cocoon  in  which  the 
pupal  stage  is  passed  becomes  filled  with  air. 

The  Cerambycidae.  or  lonehorn  beetles,  are  recogninble  by  their 
slender,  elongate  feelers,  which  are  never  clubbed  and  rardy  serrate. 
The  foot  has  apparently  four  segments,  as  in  the  Ckrytomelidat. 
The  beetles  are  usually  elongate  and  elegant  in  form,  often  adorned 
with  bright  bands  of  colour,  and  some  of  the  tropical  species  attain 
a  very  large  size  (figs.  36,  37),  The  feelers  are  usually  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  exceeding  in  some  cases  by  many  times  the 
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kagth  of  the  body.  The  larvae  have  soft,  fleshy  bodies,  with  the 
bead  and  prothomx  lai^  and  broad,  and  the  legs  very  much  reduced. 
They  live  and  feed  in  the  wood  of  trees.  Consequently,  beetles  of 
tbia  family  are  most  abundant  in  forest  regions,  and  reach  their 
highest  development  in  the  dense  virvin  forests  of  tropical  countries, 
South  America  being  particularly  ricn  in  peculiar  genera. 


Fig.  37. — Phryneta 

The  Bruekidae,  or  seed-beetles,  agree  with  the  two  preceding 
(amiliee  in  tarsal  structure;     the  bead  Is  laively  hidden  by  the 

pronotum,  and  the  elytra  are  abort  enough  '-  '- —  •■'■ '  -'  •■'■- 

abdomen  exposed  (fig.  38)     """ 

beetles  has  been  carefully  1 

young  larva,  hatched  from  the  e^  laid  on  the  pod,  has  three  pairs 

of  legs,  and  that  these  are  lost  after  the  moult  tliat  occurs  when  the 

grub  has  bored  its  way  into  the  seed.    In  Great  Britain  the  beetle, 

after  completing  its  development,  winters  in  the  seed,  waiting  to 

emerge  and  lay  its  eggs  on  the  blossom  in  the  ensuing  spring. 


Rhvnchofhora. — The  Rhynchophora  1 
recognised  by  the  elongation  of  the  head 
carries  the  feelers  at  its  sides  and  the  jaws  at  its  tip.  The  third  tarsal 
segment  is  broad  and  bi-lobed,  and  the  fourth  is  so  small  that  the 
feet  seem  to  be  only  four-segmented.  There  are  six  raalpighian 
tubes.  The  ventral  scleriteof  the  head-skeleton  (gula),  well  developed 
in  most  families  of  beetles,  is  absent  among  the  Rhynckopfufra,  while 
the  palps  of  the  maxillae  are  much  reducwi.  The  larvae  have  soft, 
white  bodies  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  legs. 


Fig.  40. — Brtn-       Fig.  41. — Otiorrkyn-     Fig.  42. — Lixus    para- 
thus   aachorato,    ektuUgiulki.  Europe.       pUtkcut.     Europe. 
Tropical  Countries. 

Of  the  four  families  included  in  this  group,  the  Antkribidat  (fig.  39) 
have  jointed,  flexible  palps,  feelers — often  of  excessive  length — 
with  B  short  basal  segment,  and  the  three  terminal  segments  forming 


t  maxillary  paips 

If 


a  club,  and.  in  some  genera,  larvae  with  legs.  There  are  nearly  1000 
known  species,  most  of  which  live  in  tropical  countries.  The 
Brenlhidae  are  a  remarkable  family  almost  confined  to  the  tropics; 
they  are  elongate  and  narrow  in  form  (Gg.  40).  with  a  straight, 
cylindrical  snout  which  in  some  male  beetles  of  the  family  is  longer 
tnan  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  Curcidionidae,  or  weevils  (s.d.),  coi  "  " 
are  by  far  the  lai^est  family  of  the  group. 
short  and  rigid,  and  there  is  no  distinct 
labrum,  whQe  the  feelers  are  usually  of 
an  "  elbowed  "  form,  the  basal  segment 
being  very  elongate  (figs.  41,  i2).  They 
are  vegetable  feeders,  both  in  tne  perfect 
and  larval  stages,  and  are  often  highly 
injurious.  The  female  uses  her  snout 
as  a  boring  instrument  to  prepare  a 
suitable  place  for  ^g-laying.  The  larvae 
(fig.  3)  of  some  weevils  five  in  seeds; 
others  devour  roots,  while  the  parent- 
beetles  eat  leaves;  others,  again,  are 
found  in  wood  or  under  bark.  The  Seolyiidae,  or  bark-beetles,  are 
a  family  of  some  1500  species,  closely  allied  to  the  Curcviionida^, 
differing  only  in  the  feeble  development  of  the  snout.  They  have 
clubbed  feelers,  and  their  cylindrical  bodies  (fig.  43)  are  well  adapted 
for  their  burrowing  habits  under  the  bark  of  trees.  Usually  the 
mother- beetle  makes  a  fairly  straight  tunnel  along  which,  at  short 
intervals,  she  lays  her  e^a.  The  grubs,  when  hatched,  start  galleries 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  this,  and  when  fully  grown  form  oval  cells 
in  which  they  pupate;  from  these  the  young  beetles  emerge  by 
making  circular  holes  directly  outward  through  the  bark. 

BiBLiocRAFBY. — In  addition  to  what  may  be  found  in  numerous 
important  works  on  the  Hexapoda  (.g.v.)  as  a  whole,  such  as  J.  O. 
Westwood's  Modtrn  Clasiificalion  of  iTuecls,  vol.  i.  (London,  1838}; 
J.  H.  Fabre's  Souvenirs  Enlomologioues  (Paris,  1879-1891) ;  D. 
Sharp's  contribution  to  the  Cambridge  Natural  History  (vol.  vi., 
London,  1890);  and  L.  C.  Miall's  Aquatic  Insects  (London,  1895), 
the  special  literature  of  the  Coleo^ra  is  enormous.  Classical 
anatomical  memoirs  are  those  of  L.  Dufour  {Ann.  Set,  Nat.  ii.,  iii., 
iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  xiv.,  1824-1828);  lb.  (ser.  2,  Zool.)  i.,  1834;  and 
H.  E.  Strauss- DQrkheim,  Anatomie  comparte  des  animavx  articuUes 
(Paris,  1838). 

The  wings  of  Ccltoptera  (including  the  elytra)  are  described  and 
discussed  by  F.  Meinert  {Enlom.  Ttjdik.  v.,  1880);  C.  Hoffbauer 
(Zeit.f.  wissen.  Zool.  liv.,  1892);  J.  If  Comstockand  J.  G.  Needham 
(Amer.  Nat.  xwdi.,  1808);  and  W.  L.  Tower  (Zool.  Jahrb.  Anal. 
xvii.,  1903).  The  morphology  of  the  abdomen,  ovipositor  and  genital 
armature  is  dealt  with  by  K.  W.  Verhoeff  [Enl.  Nachtr.  xx.,  1S94, 
and/lrtft./.  JVniwg.  Ixi..lxii.,  1895-1896);  and  B.  WandoUeck  (ZooJ. 
Jahrb.  Anat.  xrii,,  1905). 

Luminous  organs  are  described  by  H.  von  Wielowiejski  (Zeits.  f. 
wissen.  Zool.  xxxvii.,  1882);  C.  Hdnemann  (Arch.  f.  mikr,  Anat. 
xxvii.,  1886);  and  R.  Dubois  {Bzdt.  soc.  tool.  France,  1886);  and 
stridulating  organs  by  C.  J,  Gahan  (Trans.  Enlom,  Soc.,  1900).  See 
also  C.  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relatum  to  Sex 
(London.  1871). 

Many  larvae  of  Coteoptera  are  described  and  beautifully  figured  by 
J.  C.  Schiodte  {Naturk.  Tidsskr.  i.-xiii.,  1861-1872).  Hyper- 
metaraorphosia  in  the  Meloidae  is  described  by  G.  Newport  (Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  xx.,  xxi.,  1851-1853);  C.  V.  Riley  (Rep.  U.S.  Enlom. 
Comm.  {.,  1878);  J.  H.  Fabre  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  (a),  ix.,  xix.,  1848- 
1853) ;  H.  Beauregard  (Les  Insedes  visicants,  Paris,  1S90) ;  and 
A.  Chabaud  (^nn.  Soc.  Ent.  France,  Ix.,  1891);  in  the  Bruekidae 
by  Riley  [Insecl  Life,  iv.,  v.,  1892-1893;  and  in  the  Slrepsiptero 
(Stylopidae)  by  K.  T.  E.  von  Siebold  (Arck.  /.  Nature,  ix..  1843): 
N.  Nassonov  (BuU.  Univ.  Narsotiit,  1892);  and  C.  T.  Brues  (Zwrf. 
Jakrb.  Anat.  xiii.,  1903). 

For  various  schemes  of  classificadon  of  the  Coleoftera  see  E.  L, 
Geoffrey  (Insectes  qui  se  trouvent  aux  environs  de  Parts,  Paris,  I76J' 


■   (CoUopiires,    Paris,   1789-1808); 


.  MacLeay 


Ei 


ParU, 


1854,-1874);  J,  L.  LeconteandG.  H.  Horn  (Classification  of'CtAeop- 
*   '  "'    ''ngton.   Smithsonian   Inst.,    "" 

iiitteleuropa,  Vienna, 


,    t8§3)T 


(Calalogus    CohoPterorum,    12    vols.,    Munich, 
Lacordaire  and  F.  Chapuis  (Genera  des  CoUoJilires,  1 
-1874);  J.  L.  Leconte  an  '  " 

of  N.   America,   Washin 

Ganglbauer  (Die  Kafer  von  .  .     ....    .       .   ,     _.. 

Laroeere  (Ann.  Soc.  ErU.  Belg.  xliv.,  xlvii.,  1900-1903} ;    and  H.  I. 
Kolbe  (Arck.f.  Nalurg.  Ixvii.,  looij. 

For  the  British  species,  W.  W.  Fob 
Islands,  ivoh.,  London,  1887-1891)  is  the  standard  w 
Johnson  and  J.  N.  Halbert's  "  Beetles  of  Ireland  "  (Froe.  R.  Irisk 
Acad.,  3,  vi.,  1902)  is  valuable  faunistically.  Among  the  tar^e 
number  of  systematic  writers  on  the  order  generally,  or  on  special 
families,  may  be  mentioned  D.  Sharp,  T.  V.  Wollaston,  H.  W.  Bates, 
G.  C.  Champion,  E.  Reittcr,  G.  C.  Crotch,  H.  S.  Gorham,  M.  Jacoby, 
L.  Fainnaire  and  C.  O.  Waterhouse.  (G.  H.  C.) 

COLBPBPER.  JOHN  COLEPEPER  (or  Cttlpeppex),  ist 
Baron  (d.  1660),  English  politician,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
John  Cokpeper  of  Wigsell,  Sussex.     He  b^:an  his  career  in 
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military  service  abroad,  and  came  first  into  public  notice  at 
home  through  his  knowledge  of  country  aflFairs,  being  summoned 
often  before  the  council  board  to  give  evidence  on  such  matters. 
He  was  knighted,  and  was  elected  member  for  Kent  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  when  he  took  the  popular  side,  speaking  against 
monopolies  on  the  9th  of  November  1640,  being  entrusted  with 
the  impeachment  of  Sir  Robert  Berkeley  on  the  12th  of  February 
1 641,  supporting  Strafford's  attainder,  and  being  appointed  to 
the  committee  of  defence  on  the  12th  of  August  1641.  He 
separated,  however,  from  the  popular  party  on  the  Church 
question,  owing  to  political  rather  than  religious  objections, 
fearing  the  effect  of  the  revolutionary  changes  which  were  now 
contemplated.  He  opposed  the  London  petition  for  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  the  project  of  religious  union  with  the  Scots,  and 
the  Root  and  Branch  Bill,  and  on  the  ist  of  September  he 
moved  a  resolution  in  defence  of  the  prayer-book.  In  the 
following  session  he  opposed  the  militia  bill  and  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  and  finally  on  the  2nd  of  January  1642  he 
joined  the  king's  party,  taking  office  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  highly  disapproved  of  the  attempt  upon  the  five 
members,  which  was  made  without  his  knowledge,  but  advised 
the  enterprise  against  Hull.  On  the  25th  of  August  1642  he 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  deliver  the 
king's  final  proposals  for  peace,  and  was  afterwards  present  at 
Edgehill,  where  he  took  part  in  Prince  Rupert's  charge  and 
opposed  the  retreat  of  the  king's  forces  from  the  battlefield. 
IxL  December  he  was  made  by  Charles  master  of  the  rolls.  He 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  was  said, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  to  have  coimselled  consider- 
able concessions  to  secure  peace.  His  influence  in  military 
affairs  caused  him  to  be  much  disliked  by  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  army,  and  the  general  animosity  against  him  was  increased 
by  his  advancement  to  the  peerage  on  the  21st  of  October  1644 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Colepeper  of  Thoresway  in  Lincolnshire. 

He  was  despatched  with  Hyde  in  charge  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  the  West  in  March  1645,  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  1646,  after 
Charles's  final  defeat,  embarked  with  the  prince  for  Scilly,  and 
thence  to  France.  He  strongly  advocated  the  gaining  over 
of  the  Scots  by  religious  concessions,  a  policy  supported  by  the 
queen  and  Mazarin,  but  opposed  by  Hyde  and  other  leading 
royalists,  and  constantly  urged  this  course  uix>n  the  king,  at  the 
same  time  deprecating  any  yielding  on  the  subject  of  the  militia. 
He  promoted  the  mission  of  Sir  John  Berkeley  in  1647  to  secure 
an  understanding  between  Charles  and  the  army.  In  1648  he 
accompanied  the  prince  in  his  unsuccessful  naval  expedition, 
and  retiuned  with  him  to  the  Hague,  where  violent  altercations 
broke  out  among  the  royalist  leaders,  Colepeper  going  so  far,  on 
one  occasion  in  the  council,  as  to  challenge  Prince  Rupert,  and 
being  himself  severely  assaulted  in  the  streets  by  Sir  Robert 
Walsh.  He  continued  after  the  execution  of  the  king  to  press 
the  acceptance  on  Charles  II.  of  the  Scottish  proposals.  He  was 
sent  to  Russia  in  1650,  where  he  obtained  a  loan  of  20,000 
roubles  from  the  tsar,  and,  soon  after  his  return,  to  Holland,  to 
procure  military  assistance.  By  the  treaty,  agreed  to  between 
Cromwell  and  Mazarin,  of  August  1654,  Colepeper  was  obliged 
to  leave  France,  and  he  appears  henceforth  to  have  resided  in 
Flanders.  He  accompanied  Charles  II.  to  the  south  of  France 
in  September  1659,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pjrrenees. 
At  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  England,  but  only  sxirvived 
a  few  weeks,  dying  on  the  nth  of  June  1660. 

Several  contemporary  writers  agree  in  testifying  to  Colepeper's 
great  debating  powers  and  to  his  resources  as  an  adviser,  but 
complain  of  his  want  of  stability  and  of  his  uncertain  temper. 
Clarendon,  with  whom  he  was  often  on  ill  terms,  speaks  generally 
in  his  praise,  and  re[>els  the  charge  of  corruption  levelled  against 
him.  That  he  was  gifted  with  considerable  political  foresight 
is  shown  by  a  remarkable  letter  written  on  the  20th  of  September 
1658  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  which  he  foretells  with 
uncommon  sagacity  the  future  developments  in  the  political 
situation,  advises  the  royalists  to  remain  inactive  till  the  right 
moment  and  profit  by  the  division  of  their  opponents,  and 
distinguishes  Monck  as  the  one  person  willing  and  capable  of 


effecting  the  Restoration  (Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  412). 
Colepeper  was  twice  married,  (i)  to  Philippa,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Snelling,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who  died  young,  and 
a  daughter,  and  (2)  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Colepeper 
of  Hollingboum,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children.  Of 
these  Thomas  (d.  1719;  governor  of  Virginia  1680-1683)  was 
the  successor  in  the  title,  which  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  his  younger  brother  Cheney  in  1725.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

COLERAINE,  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  Co.  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  in  the  north  parliamentary  division,  on  the  Bann,  4  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  61J  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  Dublin  by  the 
Northern  Counties  (Midland)  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  6958.  The  town  stands  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  connecting  the 
town  and  its  suburb,  Waterside  or  Killowen.  The  principal 
part  is  on  the  east  bank,  and  consists  of  a  central  square  called 
the  Diamond,  and  several  diverging  streets.  Among  institutions 
may  be  mentioned  the  public  schools  founded  in  161 3  and 
maintained  by  the  Honourable  Irish  Society,  and  the  Academical 
Institution,  maintained  by  the  Irish  Society  and  the  London 
Clothworkers'  Company.  The  linen  trade  has  long  been 
extensively  carried  on  in  the  town,  from  which,  indeed,  a  fine 
description  of  cloth  is  known  as  "  Coleraines. "  Whisky-distilling, 
pork-curing,  and  the  salmon  and  eel  fisheries  are  prosecuted. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  was  formerly  obstructed  by  a  bar,  but 
piers  were  constructed,  and  the  harbours  greatly  improved  by 
grants  from  the  Irish  Society  of  London  and  from  a  loan  imder 
the  River  Bann  Navigation  Act  1879.  Coleraine  ceased  to 
return  one  member  to  the  Imperial  parliament  in  1885;  having 
previously  returned  two  to  the  Irish  parliament  until  the  Union. 
It  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  It  owed  its  importance  mainly 
to  the  Irish  Society,  which  was  incorporated  as  the  Company 
for  the  New  Plantation  of  Ulster  in  1613.  Though  fortified  only 
by  an  earthen  wall,  it  managed  to  hold  out  against  the  rebels 
in  1 641.  There  are  no  remains  of  a  former  priory,  monastery 
and  castle.  A  rath  or  encampment  of  large  size  occupies  Mount 
Sandel,  i  m.  south-east. 

COLERIDGE,  MARTLET  (1796-1849),  English  man  of  letters, 
eldest  son  of  the  poet  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  September  1796,  near  Bristol.  His  early  years  were 
passed  under  Southey's  care  at  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  and  he  was 
educated  by  the  Rev.  John  Dawes  at  Ambleside.  In  181 5  he 
went  to  Oxford,  as  scholar  of  Merton  College.  His  university 
career,  however,  was  very  unfortunate.  He  had  inherited  the 
weakness  of  purpose,  as  well  as  the  splendid  conversational 
powers,  of  his  father,  and  lapsed  into  habits  of  intemperance. 
He  was  successful  in  gaining  an  Oriel  fellowship,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  probationary  year  (1820)  was  judged  to  have  forfeited 
it.  The  authorities  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  reverse 
their  decision;  but  they  awarded  to  him  a  free  gift  of  £300. 
Hartley  Coleridge  then  si>ent  two  years  in  London,  where  he 
wrote  short  poems  for  the  London  Magazine.  His  next  step  was 
to  become  a  partner  in  a  school  at  Ambleside,  but  this  scheme 
failed.  In  1830  a  Leeds  publisher,  Mr.  F.  £.  Bingley,  made  a 
contract  with  him  to  write  biographies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire worthies.  These  were  afterwards  republished  under  the 
title  of  Biograpkia  Borealis  (1833)  and  Worthies  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  (1836).  Bingley  also  printed  a  volume  of  his 
poems  in  1833,  and  Coleridge  lived  in  his  house  until  the  contract 
came  to  an  end  through  the  bankruptcy  of  the  publisher.  From 
this  time,  except  for  two  short  periods  in  1837  and  1838  when 
he  acted  as  master  at  Sedbergh  grammar  school,  he  lived  quietly 
at  Grasmere  and  (i  840-1 849)  Rydal,  spending  his  time  in 
study  and  wanderings  about  the  countryside.  His  figure  was  as 
familiar  as  Wordsworth's,  and  his  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
manner  won  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  country-people.  In 
1839  appeared  his  edition  of  Massinger  and  Ford,  with  bio- 
graphies of  both  dramatists.  The  closing  decade  of  Coleridge's 
life  was  wasted  in  what  he  himself  calls  "  the  woeful  impotence 
of  weak  resolve."  He  died  on  the  6th  of  January  1849.  The 
prose  style  of  Hartley  Coleridge  is  marked  by  much  finish  and 
vivacity;  but  his  literary  reputation  must  chiefly  rest  on  the 
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sanity  of  his  criticisms,  and  above  all  on  his  Prometheus,  an 
unfinished  lyric  drama,  and  on  his  sonnets.  As  a  sonneteer  he 
achieved  real  excellence,  the  form  being  exactly  suited  to  his 
sensitive  genius.  Essays  and  Marginalia,  and  Poems,  with  a 
memoir  by  his  brother  Derwent,  appeared  in  185 1. 

COLERIDGE,  JOHN  DUKE  COLERIDGE,  iST  Baron  (1820- 
1894),  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
John  Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  bom  at  Heath's  Court,  Ottery 
St  Mary,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1820.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  scholar. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1846,  and  went  the  western  circuit, 
rising  steadily,  through  more  than  twenty  years  of  hard  work, 
till  in  1865  he  was  returned  as  member  for  Exeter  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  The  impression  which  he  made  on  the  heads  of  his 
party  was  so  favourable  that  they  determined,  early  in  the 
session  of  1867,  to  put  him  forward  as  the  protagonist  of  their 
attack  on  the  Conservative  government.  But  that  move 
seemed  to  many  of  their  staunchest  adherents  unwise,  and  it 
was  frustrated  by  the  active  opposition  of  a  section,  including 
Hastings  Russell  (later  ninth  duke  of  Bedford),  his  brother 
Arthur,  member  for  Tavistock,  Alexander  Mitchell  of  Stow, 
A.  W.  Kinglake  and  Henry  Seymour.  They  met  to  deliberate 
in  the  tea-room  of  the  House,  and  were  afterwards  sometimes 
confoimded  with  the  tea-room  party  which  was  of  subsequent 

'  formation  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  different  group.  The 
protest  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  contemplated  attack  being 
made,  but  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  good  time  with  a 

^  large  majority  behind  them  in  1868.  Coleridge  was  made,  first 

"  solicitor-,  and  then  attorney-general. 

As  early  as  1863  a  small  body  of  Oxford  men  in  parliament 
had  opened  fire  against  the  legislation  which  kept  their  university 
bound  by  ecclesiastical  swaddling  clothes.  They  had  made  a 
good  deal  of  progress  in  converting  the  House  of  Commons  to 

^  their  views  before  the  general  election  of  1865.  That  election 
having  brought  Coleridge  into  parliament,  he  was  hailed  as  a 
most  valuable  ally,  whose  great  university  distinction,  brilliant 
success  as  an.  orator  at  the  bar,  and  hereditary  connexion  with 
the  High  Church  party,  entitled  him  to  take  the  lead  in  a  move- 
ment which,  although  gathering  strength,  was  yet  very  far 
from  having  achieved  complete  success,  llie  clerically-minded 
section  of  the  Conservative  party  could  not  but  listen  to  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Coleridge,  the  godson  of  Keble,  and  the  grand- 
nephew  of  the  man  who  had  been  an  indirect  cause  of  the  Anglican 
revival  of  1833, — for  John  Stuart  MiU  was  right  when  he  said 
that  the  poet  Coleridge  and  the  philosopher  Bentham  were, 
so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  leaders  of  the  two  chief 
movements  of  their  times:  '^  it  was  they  who  taught  the  teachers, 
and  who  were  the  two  great  seminal  minds." 

Walking  up  one  evening  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  dine 
at  the  Athenaeum  with  Henry  Bruce  (afterwards  Lord  Aberdare) 
and  another  friend,  Coleridge  said:  '^  There  is  a  trial  coming 
on  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  causes  cUkbres 
that  has  ever  been  heard  of."  This  was  the  Tichbome  case, 
which  led  to  proceedings  in  the  criminal  courts  rising  almost  to 
the  dignity  of  a  political  event.  The  Tichborne  trial  was  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  Coleridge's  later  years  at  the  bar, 
and  tasked  his  powers  as  an  advocate  to  the  uttermost,  though 
he  was  assisted  by  the  splendid  abilities  and  industry  of  Charles 
(afterwards  Lord)  Bowen.  In  November  1873  Coleridge  suc- 
ceeded Sir  W.  Bovill  as  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Coleridge  of  Ottery  St  Mary.  In  1880  he  was  made  lord  chief 
justice  of  England  on  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum. 

In  jury  cases  his  quickness  in  apprehending  facts  and  his 
lucidity  in  arranging  them  were  very  remarkable  indeed.  He 
was  not  one  of  the  most  learned  of  lawyers,  but  he  was  a  great 
deal  more  learned  than  many  people  believed  him  to  be,  and  as 
an  ecclesiastical  lawyer  had  perlmps  few  or  no  superiors.  His 
fault — a  natural  fault  in  one  who  had  been  so  successful  as  an 
advocate — was  that  of  being  too  apt  to  take  one  side.  He 
allowed,  also,  certain  political  or  personal  prepossessions  to  colour 
the  tone  of  his  remarks  from  the  bench.    A  game-preserving 


landlord  had  not  to  thank  the  gods  when  his  case,  however 
buttressed  by  generally  accepted  claims,  came  before  Coleridge. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  health  failed,  and  he  became 
somewhat  indolent.  On  the  whole,  he  was  not  so  strong  a  man 
in  his  judicial  capacity  as  Campbell  or  Cockbum;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  scholarship,  his  refinement,  his  power  of 
oratory,  and  his  character  raised  the  tone  of  the  bench  while  he 
sat  upon  it,  and  that  if  it  has  been  adorned  by  greater  judicial 
abilities,  it  has  hardly  ever  known  a  greater  combination  of 
varied  merits.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  of  all  judges  the 
man  whom  he  put  highest  was  one  very  unlike  himself,  the 
great  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  WiUiam  Grant.  Coleridge  died  in 
harness  on  the  14th  of  June  1894.  j 

Coleridge's  work,  first  as  a  barrister,  and  then  as  a  judge, 
prevented  his  publishing  as  much  as  he  otherwise  woidd  have 
done,  but  his  addresses  and  papers  would,  if  collected,  fill  a 
substantial  volume  and  do  much  honour  to  his  memory.  One 
of  the  best,  and  one  most  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man, 
was  his  inaugural  address  to  the  Philosophical  Institution  at 
Edinburgh  in  1870;  another  was  a  paper  on  Wordsworth  (1873). 
He  was  an  exceptionally  good  letter-writer.  Of  travel  he  had 
very  little  experience.  He  had  hardly  been  to  Paris;  once, 
quite  near  the  end  of  his  career,  he  spent  a  few  days  in  Holland^ 
and  came  back  a  willing  slave  to  the  genius  of  Rembrandt;  but 
his  longest  absence  from  England  was  a  visit,  which  had  some- 
thing of  a  representative  legal  character,  to  the  United  States^ 
It  is  strange  that  a  man  so  steeped  in  Greek  and  Roman  poetry, 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  past,  present  and  future  of  Christi- 
anity, never  saw  Rome,  or  Athens,  or  the  Holy  Land.  A  sub- 
sidiary cause,  no  doubt,  was  the  fatal  custom  of  neglecting 
modem  languages  at  English  schools.  He  felt  himself  at  a 
disadvantage  when  he  passed  beyond  English-speaking  lands, 
and  cordially  disliked  the  situation.  No  notice  of  Coleridge 
should  omit  to  make  mention  of  his  extraordinary  store  of 
anecdotes,  which  were  nearly  always  connected  with  Eton, 
Oxford,  the  bar  or  the  bench.  His  exquisite  voice,  considerable 
power  of  mimicry,  and  perfect  method  of  narration  added 
greatly  to  the  charm.  He  once  told,  at  the  table  of  Dr  Jowett, 
master  of  Balliol,  anecdotes  through  the  whole  of  dinner  on 
Saturday  evening,  through  the  whole  of  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner  the  next  day,  through  the  whole  journey  on  Monday 
morning  from  Oxford  to  Paddington,  without  ever  once  repeating 
himself.  He  was  frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  Athenaeum,  was 
a  member  both  of  GriUion's  and  The  Club,  as  well  as  of  the 
Literary  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  whose  meetings 
he  very  rarely  missed.  Bishop  Copleston  is  said  to  have  divided 
the  human  race  into  three  classes, — ^men,  women  and  Coleridges. 
If  he  did  so,  he  meant,  no  doubt,  to  imply  that  the  family  of 
whom  the  poet  of  Christabd  was  the  chief  example  regarded 
themselves  as  a  class  to  themselves,  the  objects  of  a  special 
dispensation.  John  Duke  Coleridge  was  sarcastic  and  critical, 
and  at  times  over-sensitive.  But  his  strongest  characteristics 
were  love  of  liberty  and  justice.  By  birth  and  connexions  a 
Conservative,  he  was  a  Liberal  by  conviction,  and  loyal  to  his 
party  and  its  great  leader,  Mr  Gladstone. 

Coleridge  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
Jane  Fprtescue,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Sejmiour  of 
Freshwater.  She  was  an  artist  of  real  genius,  and  her  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Newman  was  considered  much  better  than  the  one 
by  Millais.  She  died  in  February  1878;  a  short  notice  of  her 
l^  Dean  Church  of  St  Paul's  was  published  in  the  Guardian^ 
and  was  reprinted  in  her  husband's  privately  printed  collection 
of  poems.  Coleridge  remained  for  some  years  a  widower,  but 
married  in  1885  Amy  Augusta  Jackson  Lawford,  who  survived 
him.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  eldest  son,  Bernard 
John  Sejrmour  (b.  1851),  who  went  to  the  bar  and  became  a  K.C. 
in  1892.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  two  other  sons  were  Stephen  (b.  1854),  a  barrister, 
secretary  to  the  An  ti- Vivisection  Society,  and  Gilbert  James 
Duke  (b.  1859). 

His  Life  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  E.  H.  Coleridge,  was 
published  in  1904;  see  further  £.  Manson,  Builders  of  our  Law 
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(1904) ;  and  for  the  history  of  the  Coleridge  family  see  Lord  Coleridge, 
The  Story  of  a  Devonshire  House  (1907).  (M.  G.  D.) 

COLERIDGE,  SIR  JOHN  TAYLOR  (i79<>-i876),  English 
judge,  the  second  son  of  Captain  James  Coleridge  and  nephew 
of  the  poet  S.  T.  Coleridge,  was  bom  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  and 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had 
a  brilliant  career.  He  graduated  in  181 2  and  was  soon  after 
made  a  fellow  of  Exeter;  in  18 19  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  and  practised  for  some  years  on  the  western 
circuit.  In  1824,  on  Gifford's  retirement,  he  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  resigning  it  a  year  afterwards 
in  favour  of  Lockhart.  In  1825  he  published  his  excellent 
edition  of  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  and  in  1832  he  was  made 
a  serjeant-at-law  and  recorder  of  Exeter.  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench.  In  1852  his 
university  created  him  a  D.C.L.,  and  in  1858  he  resigned  his 
judgeship,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  In 
1869,  although  in  extreme  old  age,  he  produced  his  pleasant 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  whose  friend  he  had  been  since 
their  college  days,  a  third  edition  of  which  was  issued  within 
a  year.  He  died  on  the  i  ith  of  February  1876  at  Ottery  St  Mary, 
Devon,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  the  eldest  son,  John 
Duke,  ist  Baron  Coleridge  {q.v.),  became  lord  chief  justice  of 
England;  the  second  son,  Henry  James  (1822-1893),  left  the 
Anglican  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1852,  and  became 
well-known  as  a  Jesuit  divine,  editor  of  The  Month,  and  author 
of  nimierous  theological  works.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge's 
brothers,  James  Duke  and  Henry  Nelson  (husband  of  Sara 
Coleridge),  are  referred  to  in  other  articles;  his  brother  Francis 
George  was  the  father  of  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge  (b.  1830),  clerk 
of  assizes  on  the  midland  circuit  and  author  of  Eton  in  the  Forties, 
whose  daughter  Mary  E.  Coleridge  (1861-1907)  became  a 
well-known  writer  of  fiction. 

COLERIDGE,  SAMUEL  TAYLOR  (i 772-1834),  English  poet 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  October  1772,  at  his 
father's  vicarage  of  Ottery  St  Mary's,  Devonshire.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  John  Coleridge  (1719-1781),  was  a  man  of  some  mark. 
He  was  known  for  his  great  scholarship,  simplicity  of  character, 
and  aflFectionate  interest  in  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schodi, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  master  a  few  months  before  becoming 
vicar  of  the  parish  (1760),  reigning  in  both  capacities  till  his 
death.  He  had  married  twice.  The  poet  was  the  youngest 
child  of  his  second  wife,  Anne  Bowdon  (d.  1809),  a  woman  of 
great  good  sense,  and  anxiously  ambitious  for  the  success  of 
her  sons.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  a  presentation  to  Christ's 
Hospital  was  procured  for  Coleridge  by  the  judge,  Sir  Francis 
Buller,  an  old  pupil  of  his  father's.  He  had  already  begun  to 
give  evidence  of  a  powerful  imagination,  and  he  has  described 
in  a  letter  to  his  valued  friend,  Tom  Poole,  the  pernicious  effect 
which  the  admiration  of  an  uncle  and  his  circle  of  friends  had 
upon  him  at  this  period.  For  eight  years  he  continued  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  Of  these  school-days  Charles  Lamb  has  given  delight- 
ful glimpses  in  the  Essays  of  Elia.  The  headmaster,  Bowyer 
(as  he  was  called,  though  his  name  was  Boyer),  was  a  severe 
disciplinarian,  but  respected  by  his  pupils.  Middleton,  after- 
wards known  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  bishop  of  Calcutta,  reported 
Coleridge  to  Bowyer  as  a  boy  who  read  Virgil  for  amusement, 
and  from  that  time  Bowyer  began  to  notice  him  and  encouraged 
his  reading.  Some  compositions  in  English  poetry,  written  at 
sixteen,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  genius,  give  evidence  of  the 
influence  which  Bowles,  whose  poems  were  then  in  vogue,  had 
over  his  mind  at  this  time.  Before  he  left  school  his  constitu- 
tional delicacy  of  frame,  increased  by  swimming  the  New  River 
in  his  clothes,  began  to  give  him  serious  discomfort. 

In  February  1791  he  was  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
A  school-fellow  who  followed  him  to  the  university  has  described 
in  glowing  terms  evenings  in  his  rooms,  "  when  Aeschylus,  and 
Plato,  and  Thucydides  were  pushed  aside,  with  a  pile  of  lexicons 
and  the  like,  to  discuss  the  pamphlets  of  the  day.  Ever  and 
anon  a  pamphlet  issued  from  the  pen  of  Burke.  There  was  no 
need  of  having  the  book  before  us; — Coleridge  had  read  it  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  would  repeat  whole  pages 


verbatim. "  William  Frend,  a  fellow  of  Jesus,  accused  of  sedition 
and  Unitarianism,  was  at  this  time  tried  and  expelled  from 
Cambridge.  Coleridge  had  imbibed  his  sentiments,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  his  partisans.  He  grew  discontented  with  university 
life,  and  in  1793,  pressed  by  debt,  went  to  London.  Perhaps 
he  was  also  influenced  by  his  passion  for  Mary  Evans,  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  school-fellows.  A  poem  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
bfought  him  a  guinea,  and  when  that  was  spent  he  enlisted  in 
the  isth  Dragoons  under  the  name  of  Silas  Tomkyn  Comber- 
bache.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  dragoon  regiment,  finding  a 
Latin  sentence  inscribed  on  a  wall,  discovered  the  condition  of 
the  very  awkward  recruit.  Shortly  afterwards  an  old  school- 
fellow (G.  L.  Tuckett)  heard  of  his  whereabouts,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  his  brother.  Captain  James  Coleridge,  his  discharge 
was  procured.  He  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge,  but 
quitted  the  university  without  a  degree  in  1794.  In  the  same 
year  he  visited  Oxford,  and  after  a  short  tour  in  Wales  went  to 
Bristol,  where  he  met  Southey.  The  French  Revolution  had 
stirred  the  mind  of  Southey  to  its  depths.  Coleridge  received 
with  rapture  his  new  friend's  scheme  of  Pantisocracy.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  was  to  be  founded  a  brotherly  com- 
munity, where  selfishness  was  to  be  extinguished,  and  the 
virtues  were  to  reign  supreme.  No  funds  were  forthcoming, 
and  in  1795,  to  the  chagrin  of  Coleridge,  the  scheme  was  dropped. 
In  1794  The  Fall  of  Robespierre,  of  which  Coleridge  wrote  the 
first  act  and  Southey  the  other  two,  appeared.  At  Bristol 
Coleridge  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Jfoseph  Cottle,  the  book- 
seller, who  offered  him  thirty  guineas  for  a  volume  of  poems. 
In  October  of  1795  Coleridge  married  Sarah  Fricker,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Clevedon  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  Southey  married  a  sister  of  Mrs  Caleridge,  and 
on  the  same  day  quitted  England  for  Portugal. 

Coleridge  began  to  lecture  in  Bristol  on  politics  attd  religion. 
He  embodied  the  first  two  lectures  in  his  first  prose  publication, 
Condones  ad  Populum  (1795).  The  book  contained  much 
invective  against  Pitt,  and  in  after  life  Coleridge  declared  that, 
with  this  exception,  and  a  few  pages  involving  phik»ophical 
tenets  which  he  afterwards  rejected,  there  was  little  or  nothing 
he  desired  to  retract.  The  first  volume  of  Poems  was  published 
by  Cottle  eariy  in  1796.  Coleridge  projected  a  periodicftl  called 
The  Watchman,  and  in  1796  undertook  a  journey,  well  diescribed 
in  the  Biographia  Liter  aria,  to  enlist  subscitibers.  The  Watchman 
had  a  brief  life  of  two  months,  but  at  th&  time  Coleridge  began 
to  think  of  becoming  a  Unitarian  preacher,  and  abandoning 
literatiu*e  for  ever.  Hazlitt  has?  i^corded  his  very  favourable 
impression  of  a  remarkable  sermcm  delivered  at  Shrewsbury; 
but  there  are  other  accounts  of  Coleridge'^  preaching  not  so 
enthusiastic.  In  the  stmimer  of  1795  he  met  for  the  first  time 
the  brother  poet  with  whose  name  his  own  will  be  fbr  ever 
associated.  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  had  established'  them- 
selves at  Racedown  m  the  Dorset^ire  hills,  and  here  Cokridge 
visited  them  in  1797-  There  are  few  things  in  literary  history 
more  remarkable  than  this  friendship.  The  gifted  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  described  Coleridge  as  ''  thin  and  pale,  the  lower 
part  of  the  face  not  good,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  not  ver^  good 
teeth,  longish,  loose,  haliF-curling,  lough,  black  hair," — but  all 
was  forgotten  in  the  magic  charm  of  his  utterance.  Wordsworth, 
who  declared,  "  The  only  wonderful  man-  I  ever  knew  was 
Coleridge,"  seems  at  once  to  have  desired  tosee  more  of  his  new 
friend.  He  and  his  sister  removed  in  July  1797  to  Alfoxden, 
near  Nether  Stowey,  to  be  in  Coleridge's  neighbourhood!,  and 
in  the  most  delightful  and  unrestrained  intercourse  the  f^enAs 
spent  many  happy  days.  It  was-  the  delight  of  each  ome  to 
communicate  to-  the  other  the  prodlictions  of  his  mind,  and  the 
creative  faculty  of  both  poets  was  now  at  its  best.  One  eveBmg, 
at  Watchett  on  the  British  Channel,  The  Ancient  Mariner  first 
took  shape.  Coleridge  was  anxious  to  embody  a  dream  of  a 
friend,  and  the  suggestion  of  the- shooting  of  the  albatros»  came 
from  Wordsworth,^  who  gained  the  idea  from  Shelvocke's  Voyage 
(1726).  A  joint  volume  was  plaamed.  Wordsworth  was  to 
show  the  real  poetry  that  lies  hidden  in  commonplace  subjects, 
whSe  Coleridge  was-  to  treat  supernatural  subjects  to  iUtttlrate 
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the  common  emotions  of  humanity.  From  this  sprang  the 
Lyrical  BaUadSy  to  which  Coleridge  contributed  The  Ancient 
Mariner y  the  Nightingale  and  two  scenes  from  Osorio,  and  after 
much  cogitation  the  book  was  published  in  1798  at  Bristol  by 
Cottle,  to  whose  reminiscences,  often  indulging  too  much  in 
detail,  we  owe  the  accoimt  of  this  remarkable  time.  A  second 
edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1800  included  another  poem 
by  Coleridge — Lave,  to  which  subsequently  the  sub-title  was 
given  oi  An  Introduction  to  the  Tale  of  the  Dark  Ladie,  To  the 
Stowey  period  belong  also  the  tragedy  of  Osorio  (afterwards 
known  as  Remorse)  ^  Kubla  Khan  and  the  first  part  of  Christabel. 
In  1798  an  annuity,  granted  him  by  the  brothers  Wedgwood, 
led  Coleridge  to  abandon  his  reluctantly  formed  intention  of 
becoming  a  Unitarian  minister.  For  many  years  he  had  desired 
to  see  the  continent,  and  in  September  1798,  in  company  with 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  he  left  England  for  Hamburg. 
Satyr ane^s  Letters  (repubhshed  in  Biog.  Lit.  181 7)  give  an  account 
of  Uie  tour.  r^ 

A  new  period  in  Coleridge's  life  now  began.  He  soon  left  the 
Wordsworths  to  spend  four  months  at  Ratzeburg,  whence 
removed  to  Gottingen  to  attend  lectures.  A  great  intellectual 
movement  had  begim  in  Germany.  Coleridge  was  soon  in  the 
full  whirl  of  excitement.  He  l^mt  much  from  Blumenbach  and 
Eichhom,  and  took  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 
During  his  stay  of  nine  months  in  Germany,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  language  to  such  purpose  that  the  translation  of 
Wallenstdn — his  first  piece  of  literary  work  after  his  return  to 
England — was  actually  accomplished  in  six  weeks.  It  was 
pubhshed  in  1800,  and,  although  it  failed  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  general  public,  it  became  at  once  prized  by  Scott  and 
others  as  it  deserved.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  a  request  to 
Coleridge  that  he  should  undertake  to  translate  Faust  never 
received  serious  attention  from  him.  During  these  years  Cole* 
ridge  wrote  many  newspaper  articles  and  some  poems,  among 
them  "  Fire,  Famine  and  Slaughter,"  for  the  Morning  Post 
(January  8,  1798).  He  had  vehemently  opposed  Pitt's  policy, 
but  a  change  came  over  his  way  of  thought,  and  he  found 
himself  separated  *f rom  Fox  on  the  question  of  a  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  He  had  lost  his  admiration  for  the  Revolutionists, 
as  his  '^  Ode  to  France  "  shows  (Morning  Post,  April  16,  1798). 
Like  many  other  Whigs,  he  felt  that  all  questions  of  domestic 
policy  must  at  a  time  of  European  peril  be  postponed.  From 
this  time,  however,  his  value  for  the  ordered  liberty  of  constitu- 
tional government  increased;  and  though  never  exactly  to  be 
found  among  the  ranks  of  old-fashioned  Constitutionalists, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
principles  which  received  their  full  exposition  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  Church  and  State.  In  the  year  1 800  Coleridge  left 
London  for  the  Lakes.  Here  in  that  year  he  wrote  the  second 
part  of  ChristabeL  In  1803  Southey  became  a  joint  lodger  with 
Coleridge  at  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  of  which  in  i8z2  Southey 
became  sole  tenant  and  occupier. 

1m  1 801  b^ns  the  period  of  Coleridge's  life  during  which,  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  of  work  shown  in  his  compositions,  he  sank 
more  and  more  under  the  dominion  of  ojHum,  in  whach  he  may 
have  first  indulged  at  Cambridge.  Few  things  are  so  sad  to 
fcad  as  the  letters  in  Tfi^ch  he  details  the  consequences  of  his 
transgression.  He  was  occasionally  seen  in  London  durijig  the 
first  years  lof  the  century,  and  wherever  lie  appeared  he  was  the 
•delight  of  admiring  circles.  He  toured  in  Scotland  with  the 
Wordsworths  in  1803,  visited  Malta  in  1804,  when  for  ten 
months  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  governor,  and  stayed  nearly 
eight  months  at  Naj^es  and  Rome  in  1805-1806.  In  Rome  he 
received  a  hint  that  his  articles  in  the  Morning  Post  had  been 
brought  to  Napoleon^'s  notice,  and  he  made  the  voyage  from 
Leghorn  in  an  American  ship.  Oa  a  visit  to  Somersetshire  in 
1807  he  met  De  Quiacey  iw  the  first  tim?e,  and  the  younger  man's 
admiratioH  was  shown  by  a  gift  ol  £300,  ''  from  an  unknown 
friend.''  In  1809  lie  started  a  magazine  called  The  Friend, 
which  cesitinued  oifly  for  eight  months.  At  the  same  time 
Coleridge  began  to  contribute  to  the  Courier,  In  1808  he 
lectuzed  'at  the  Royal  Xnstitution,  ibut  with  little  success,  and 


two  years  later  he  gave  his  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  other 
poets.  These  lectures  attracted  great  attention  and  were 
followed  by  two  other  series.  In  181 2  his  income  from  the 
Wedgwoods  was  reduced,  and  he  settled  the  remainder  on  his 
wife.  His  friends  were  generous  in  assisting  him  with  money. 
Eventually  Mackintosh  obtained  a  grant  of  £100  a  year  for  him 
in  1824  during  the  lifetime  of  George  IV.,  as  one  of  the  royal 
associates  of  the  Society  of  Literature,  and  at  different  times 
he  received  help  principally  from  Stuart,  the  publisher,  Poole, 
Sotheby,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  while 
his  children  shared  Southey's  home  at  Keswick.  But  between 
181 2  and  181 7  Coleridge  made  a  good  deal  by  his  work,  and  was 
able  to  send  money  to  his  wife  in  addition  to  the  annuity  she 
received.  The  tragedy  of  Remorse  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1813,  and  met  with  considerable  success.  Three  years 
after  this,  having  failed  to  conquer  the  opium  habit,  he  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  family  of  Mr  James  Gillman,  who  lived  at 
Highgate.  The  letter  in  which  he  discloses  his  misery  to  this 
kind  and  thoughtftd  man  gives  a  real  insight  into  his  character. 
Under  judicious  treatment  the  hour  of  mastery  at  last  arrived. 
The  shore  was  reached,  but  the  vessel  had  been  miserably 
shattered  in  its  passage  through  the  rocks.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  hardly  ever  left  his  home  at  Highgate.  During  his 
residence  there,  Christabel,  written  many  years  before,  and 
known  to  a  favoured  few,  was  first  published  in  a  volimie  with 
Kuhla  Khan  and  the  Pains  of  Sleep  in  1816.  He  read  widely 
and  wisely,  in  i)oetry,  philosophy  and  divinity.  In  18 16  and  the 
following  year,  he  gave  his  Lay  Sermons  to  the  world.  Sibylline 
Leaves  appeared  in  181 7;  the  Biographia  Liter  aria  and  a  revised 
edition  of  The  Friend  soon  followed.  Seven  years  afterwards 
his  most  popular  prose  work — The  Aids  to  Reflection — first 
appeared.  His  last  publication,  in  1830,  was  the  work  on  Church 
and  State.  It  was  not  till  1840  that  his  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  by  far  his  most  seminal  work,  was  posthumously  published. 
In  1833  ^c  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Cambridge,  but  he  died  in  the  following  year  (25th  of  July 
1834),  and  was  buried  in  the  ch\irchyard  close  to  the  house  of 
Mr  Gillman,  where  he  had  enjoyed  every  consolation  which 
friendship  and  love  could  render.  Coleridge  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  of  whose  polity  and  teaching 
he  had  been  for  many  years  a  loving  admirer.  An  interesting 
letter  to  his  god-child,  written  twelve  days  before  his  death, 
sums  up  his  spiritual  experience  in  a  most  touching  form. 

Of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  he  exercised  in  conversa- 
tion it  is  imj)ossible  to  speak  fully  here.  Many  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  the  younger  men  of  that  period  resorted  to 
Highgate  as  to  the  shrine  of  an  oracle,  and  although  one  or  two 
disparaging  judgments,  such  as  that  of  Carlyle,  have  been 
recorded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  since  Samuel  Johnson 
there  had  been  no  such  power  in  England.  His  nephew,  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge,  gathered  together  some  specimens  of  the 
Table  Talk  of  the  few  last  years.  But  remarkable  as  these  are 
for  the  breadth  of  sympathy  and  extent  of  reading  disclosed, 
they  will  hardly  convey  the  impressions  furnished  in  a  dramatic 
form,  as  in  Boswell's  great  work.  Four  volumes  of  Literary 
Remains  were  published  after  his  death,  and  these,  along  with  the 
chapters  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  in  the  Biographia  Literaria, 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  full  range  of  Coleridge's  power  as 
a  critic  of  poetry.  In  this  region  he  stands  supreme.  With 
regard  to  the  preface,  which  contains  Wordsworth's  theory, 
Coleiidge  has  honestly  expressed  his  dissent: — "With  many 
parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them,  and  which 
the  words  undoubtedly  seem  to  authorize,  I  never  concurred; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  in  principle, 
and  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to  other  parts 
of  tlie  same  preface,  and  to  the  author's  own  practice  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  poems  themselves."  This  disclaimer  of 
perfect  agreement  renders  the  remaining  portion  of  what  he 
says  more  valuable.  Coleridge  was  in  England  the  creator  of 
that  higher  criticism  which  had  already  in  Germany  accomplished 
so  much  in  the  hands  of  Lessing  and  Goethe.  It  is  enough 
to  refer  here  to  the  fragmentary  series  of  his  Shakespearian 
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criticisms,  containing  evidence  of  the  truest  insight,  and  a 
marvellous  appreciation  of  the  judicial  "  sanity  "  which  raises 
the  greatest  name  in  literature  far  above  even  the  highest  of 
the  poets  who  approached  him. 

As  a  poet  Coleridge's  own  place  is  safe.  His  niche  in  the  great 
gallery  of  English  poets  is  secure.  Of  no  one  can  it  be  more 
emphatically  said  that  at  his  highest  he  was  **  of  imagination 
all  compact."  He  does  not  possess  the  fiery  pulse  and  humane- 
ness of  Bums,  but  the  exquisite  perfection  of  his  metre  and  the 
subtle  alliance  of  his  thought  and  expression  must  always 
secure  for  him  the  warmest  admiration  of  true  lovers  of  poetic 
art.  In  his  early  poems  may  be  found  traces  of  the  fierce  struggle 
of  his  youth.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  Monody  on  the  Death 
of  Chaiterton  and  the  Religious  Musings,  In  what  may  be 
odled  his  second  period,  the  ode  entitled  France ^  considered 
by  Shelley  the  finest  in  the  language,  is  most  memorable.  The 
whole  soul  of  the  poet  is  reflected  in  the  Ode  to  Dejection,  The 
well-known  lines —  / 

"  0  Lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding  garment,  ours  her  shroud,"  < 

with  the  passage  which  follows,  contain  more  vividly,  perhaps, 
than  anything  which  Coleridge  has  written,  the  expression  of 
the  shaping  and  colouring  function  which  he  assigns,  in  the 
Biographia  Liter  aria  ^  to  imagination.  Christabel  and  the  Ancient 
Mariner  have  so  completely  taken  possession  of  the  highest  place, 
that  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them.  The  super- 
natural has  never  received  such  treatment  as  in  these  two  wonder- 
ful productions  of  his  genius,  and  though  the  first  of  them 
remains  a  torso,  it  is  the  loveliest  torso  in  the  gallery  of  English 
literature.  Although  Coleridge  had,  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  almost  entirely  forsaken  poetry,  the  few  fragments  of 
work  which  remain,  written  in  later  years,  show  little  trace  of 
weakness,  although  they  are  wanting  in  the  unearthly  melody 
which  imparts  such  a  charm  to  Kubla  Khan,  Love  and  Youth 
and  Age,  (G.  D.  B.;  H.  Ch.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  for  the  generation  which 
followed,  Coleridge  was  ranked  by  many  young  English  church- 
men of  liberal  views  as  the  greatest  religious  thinker  of  their 
time.  As  Carlyle  has  told  in  his  Life  of  Sterling,  the  poet's 
distinction,  in  the  eyes  of  the  younger  churchmen  with  philo- 
sophic interests,  lay  in  his  having  recovered  and  preserved  his 
Christian  faith  after  having  passed  through  periods  of  rationalism 
and  Unitarianism,  and  faced  the  full  results  of  German  critidsm 
and  philosophy.  His  opinions,  however,  were  at  all  periods 
somewhat  mutable,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  them  in 
any  form  that  would  hold  good  for  the  whole  even  of  his  later 
writings.  He  was,  indeed,  too  receptive  of  thought  impressions 
of  all  kinds  to  be  a  consistent  systematizer.  As  a  schoolboy,  by 
his  own  account,  he  was  for  a  time  a  Voltairean,  on  the  strength 
of  a  perusal  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary,  At  college,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  turned  Unitarian.  From  that  position  he  gradu- 
ally moved  towards  pantheism,  a  way  of  thought  to  which  he 
had  shown  remarkable  leanings  when,  as  a  schoolboy,  he  dis- 
coursed of  Neo-Platonism  to  Charles  Lamb,  or — if  we  may  trust 
his  recollection — translated  the  hymns  of  Synesius.  Early  in 
life,  too,  he  met  with  the  doctrines  of  Jacob  Behmen,  of  whom, 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria,  he  speaks  with  affection  and  grati- 
tude as  having  given  him  vital  philosophic  guidance.  Between 
pantheism  and  Unitarianism  he  seems  to  have  balanced  till  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  always  tending  towards  the  former  in  virtue 
of  the  recoil  from  "  anthropomorphism  "  which  originally  took 
him  to  Unitarianism.  In  1796,  when  he  named  his  first  child 
David  Hartley,  but  would  not  have  him  baptized,  he  held  by 
the  "  Christian  materialism  "  of  the  writer  in  question,  whom  in 
his  Religious  Musings  he  terms  "  wisest  of  mortal  kind." 

When,  again,  he  met  Wordsworth  in  1797,  the  two  poets  freely 
and  sympathetically  discussed  Spinoza,  for  whom  Coleridge 
always  retained  a  deep  admiration;  and  when  in  1798  he  gave 
up  his  Unitarian  preaching,  he  named  his  second  child  Berkeley, 
signifying  a  new  allegiance,  but  still  without  accepting  Christian 
rites  otherwise  than  passively.     Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to 


Germany,  where  he  began  to  study  Kant,  and  was  much  capti- 
vated by  Lessing.  In  the  Biographia  he  avows  that  the  writings 
of  ELant  '^  more  than  any  other  work,  at  once  invigorated  and 
disciplined  my  understanding '' ;  yet  the  gist  of  his  estimate 
there  is  that  Kant  left  his  system  undeveloped,  as  regards  his 
idea  of  the  Noumenon,  for  fear  of  orthodox  persecution — a 
judgment  hardly  compatible  with  any  assumption  of  Kant's 
Christian  orthodoxy,  which  was  notoriously  inadequate.  But 
after  his  stay  at  Malta,  Coleridge  announced  to  his  friends  that 
he  had  given  up  his  ''  Socinianism  "  (of  which  ever  afterwards 
he  spoke  with  asperity),  professing  a  return  to  Christian  faith, 
though  stUl  putting  on  it  a  mystical  construction,  as  when  he  told 
Crabb  Robinson  that "  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Platonic  philos(^her." 
At  this  stage  he  was  much  in  sympathy  with  the  historico- 
rationalistic  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  carried  on  in 
Germany;  giving  his  assent,  for  instance,  to  the  naturalistic 
doctrine  of  Schiller's  Die  Sendung  Moses,  From  about  1810 
onwards,  however,  he  openly  professed  Christian  orthodoxy, 
while  privately  indicating  views  which  cannot  be  so  described. 
And  even  his  published  speculations  were  such  as  to  draw  from 
J.  H.  Newman  a  protest  that  they  took  "  a  liberty  which  no 
Christian  can  tolerate,"  and  carried  him  to  "  conclusions  which 
were  often  heathen  rather  than  Christian."  This  would  apply 
to  some  of  his  positions  concerning  the  Logos  and  the  Trinity. 
After  giving  up  Unitarianism  he  claimed  that  from  the  first  he 
had  been  a  Trinitarian  on  Platonic  lines;  and  some  of  his  latest 
statements  of  the  doctrine  are  certainly  more  pantheistic  than 
Christian. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  while  on  Christian  grounds 
he  repeatedly  denoimced  pantheism  as  being  in  all  its  forms 
equivalent  to  atheism,  he  was  latterly  much  swayed  by  the 
thought  of  Schelling  in  the  pantheistic  direction  which  was 
natural  to  him.  To  these  conflicting  tendencies  were  probably 
due  his  self-contradictions  on  the  problem  of  original  sin  and  the 
conflicting  claims  of  feeling  and  reason.  It  would  seem  that, 
in  the  extreme  spiritual  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  conscious  alter-^ 
nately  of  personal  weakness  and  of  the  largest  speculative  grasp, 
he  at  times  threw  himself  entirely  on  the  consolations  of  evan- 
gelical faith,  and  at  others  reconstructed  the  cosmos  for  himself 
in  terms  of  Neo-Platonism  and  the  philosophy  of  Schelling.  So 
great  were  his  variations  even  in  his  latter  years,  that  he  could 
speak  to  his  frioid  Allsop  in  a  highly  latitudinarian  sense, 
declaring  that  in  Christianity  "  the  miracles  are  supererogatory," 
and  that  **  the  law  of  God  and  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  would  have  been  the  same  had  Christ  never  assumed 
humanity." 

From  Schelling,  whom  he  praised  as  having  developed  Kant 
where  Fichte  failed  to  do  so,  he  borrowed  much  and  often,  not 
only  in  the  metaphysical  sections  of  the  Biographia  but  in  his 
aesthetic  lectures,  and  further  in  the  cosmic  speculations  of  the 
posthumous  Theory  of  Life,  On  the  first  score  he  makes  but 
an  equivocal  acknowledgment,  claiming  co  have  thought  on 
Schelling's  lines  before  reading  him;  but»  it  has  been  shown  by 
Hamilton  and  Ferrier  that  besides  transcribing  much  from 
ScheUing  without  avowal  he  silently  appropriated  the  learning 
of  Maass  on  philosophical  histor>'.  In  other  directions  he  laid 
under  tribute  Herder  and  Lessing;  yet  all  the  while  he  cast 
severe  imputations  of  plagiarism  upon  Hume  and  others.  His 
own  plagiarisms  were  doubtless  fadlitated  by  the  physiological 
effects  of  opium. 

Inasmuch  as  he  finally  followed  in  philosophy  the  mainly 
poetical  or  theosophic  movement  of  Schelling,  which  satisfied 
neither  the  logical  needs  appealed  to  by  Hegel  nor  the  new 
demand  for  naturalistic  induction,  Coleridge,  after  arousing  a 
great  amount  of  philosophic  interest  in  his  own  country  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century,  has  ceased  to  "  make  a  school." 
Thus  his  significance  in  intellectual  history  remains  that  of  a 
great  stimulator.  He  undoubtedly  did  much  to  deepen  and 
liberalize  Christian  thought  in  England,  his  influence  being 
specially  marked  in  the  school  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  in  the  lives 
of  men  like  John  Sterling.  And  even  his  many  borrowings  from 
the  German  were  assimilated  with  a  rare  power  of  development. 
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which  bore  fruit  not  only  in  a  widening  of  the  field  of  English 
philosophy  but  in  the  larger  scientific  thought  of  a    later 

generation.  (J.  M.  Ro.) 

Of  Coleridge's  four  children,  two  (Hartley  and  Sara)  are  separatelv 
noticed.  His  second  child,  Berkeley,  died  when  a  baby.  The  third, 
Derwent  (1800- 1883),  a  distinguished  scholar  and  author,  was  master 
of  Helston  school,  Cornwall  (1825-1841),  first  principal  of  St  Mark's 
College,  Chelsea  (1841-186A),  and  rector  of  Hanwell  (1864-1880); 
and  his  daughter  Christabel  (b.  1843)  and  son  Ernest  Hartley  (b. 
1846)  both  became  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters,  the  former  as  a 
novelist,  the  latter  as  a  biographer  and  critic. 

After  Coleridge's  death  several  of  his  works  were  edited  by  his 
nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  the  husband  of  Sara,  the  poet's 
only  daughter.  In  18L17  Sara  Coleridge  published  the  Biograpkia 
Literaria,  enriched  witn  annotations  and  biopjaphical  supplement 
from  her  own  pen.  Three  volumes  of  political  writings,  entitled 
Essays  on  Ms  Own  Times,  were  also  published  by  Sara  Coleridge  in 
1850.  The  standard  life  of  Coleridge  is  that  by  J.  Dykes  Campbell 
(1894) ;  his  letters  were  edited  by  E.  H.  Colericge. 

COLERIDGE,  SARA  (1802-1853),  English  author,  the  fourth 
child  and  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  his 
wife  Sarah  Fricker  of  Bristol,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  December 
1802,  at  Greta  Hall,  Keswick.  Here,  after  1803,  the  Coleridges, 
Southey  and  his  wife  (Mrs  Coleridge's  sister),  and  Mis  Lovell 
(another  sister),  widow  of  Robert  Lovell,  the  Quaker  poet,  all  lived 
together;  but  Coleridge  was  often  away  from  home;  and 
"  Uncle  Southey  "  was  a  peter  fatnilias.  The  Wordsworths  at 
Grasmere  were  their  neighbours.  Wordsworth,  in  his  poem, 
the  Triady  has  left  us  a  description,  or  **  poetical  glorification,'' 
as  Sara  Coleridge  calls  it,  of  the  three  girls — his  own  daughter 
Dora,  Edith  Southey  and  Sara  Coleridge,  the  ''  last  of  the  three, 
though  eldest  bom."  Greta  Hall  was  Sara  Coleridge's  home 
until  her  marriage;  and  the  little  Lake  colony  seems  to  have 
been  her  only  school.  Guided  by  Southey,  and  with  his  ample 
library  at  her  command,  she  read  by  herself  the  chief  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  and  before  she  was  five-and-twenty  had  learnt 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

In  1822  Sara  Coleridge  published  Account  of  the  Abipones,  a 

translation  in  three  large  volumes  of  Dobrizhoffer,  undertaken  in 

connexion  with  Southey's  Taie  of  Paraguay,  which  had  been 

suggested  to  him  by  Dobrizhoffer's  volumes;  and  Southey 

alhides  to  his  niece,  the  translator  (canto  iii.  stanza  16),  where  he 

speaks  of  the  pleasure  the  old  missionary  would  have  felt  if 

"  ....  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  spealE  our  tongue  were  taught*" 

In  kss  grandiloquent  terms,  Charles  Lamb,  writing  about  the 
Tale  of  Paraguay  to  Southey  in  1825,  says,  **  How  she  Dobriz* 
faoffered  it  all  out,  puzzles  my  slender  Latinity  to  conjecture." 
In  1 82  5  hex  second  work  appeared,  a  translation  from  the  medieval 
French  of  the  ^*  Loyal  Serviteur,"  The  Right  Joyous  and  Pleasant 
History  of  the  Peats,  Jests,  and  Prowesses  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard^ 
the  Good  Knight  mtkout  Pear  and  without  Reproach:  By  the 
Loyal  Servant, 

In  September  1829,  at  Crosthwaite  church,  Keswick,  after  an 
engagement  of  seven  years'  duration,  Sara  Coleridge  was  married 
to  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  (i  798-1843),  younger  son 
of  Captain  James  Coleridge  ( 1 760-1836) .  He  was  then  a  chancery 
barrister  in  London.  The  first  eight  years  of  her  married  life  were 
spent  in  a  little  cottage  in  Hampstead.  There  four  of  her  children 
were  born,  of  whom  two  survived.  In  1834  Mrs  Coleridge  pub- 
lished her  PreUy  Lessons  in  Verse  for  Good  Children',  with  some 
Lessons  in  Latin  in  Easy  Rhyme,  These  were  originally  written 
for  the  instruction  off  her  own  children,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  1837  the  Coleridges  removed  to  Chester  Place,  Regent's  Park; 
and  in  the  same  year  appeared  Phantasmion,  a  Pairy  Tale,  Sara 
Coleridge's  longest  original  work.  The  songs  in  Phantasmion 
were  much  adnured  at  the  time  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  other  critics. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  "  Sylvan  Stay  "  and  "  One  Face  Alone," 
are  extremely  graceful  and  musical,  and  the  whole  fairy  tale  is 
noticeable  for  the  beauty  of  the  story  and  the  richness  of  its 
language. 

In  1843  Henry  Coleridge  died,  leaving  to  his  widow  the  un- 
finished task  of  editing  her  father's  works.  To  these  she  added 
some  compositions  of  her  own,  among  which  are  the  Essay  on 
Rationalism,  withaepeciat  application  to  the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal 


Regeneratianf  appended  to  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  a  Preface 
to  the  Essays  on  his  Own  Times,  by  S,  T,  Coleridge,  and  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Biographia  Literaria.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
her  life  Sara  Coleridge  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  Shortly  before 
she  died  she  amused  herself  by  writing  a  little  autobiography  for 
her  daughter.  This,  which  reaches  only  to  her  ninth  year,  was 
completed  by  her  daughter,  and  published  in  1873,  together  with 
some  of  her  letters,  under  the  title  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Sara 
Coleridge,  The  letters  show  a  cultured  and  highly  speculative 
mind.  They  contain  many  apt  criticisms  of  known  people  and 
books,  and  are  specially  interesting  for  their  allusions  to  Words- 
worth and  the  Lake  Poets,  Sara  Coleridge  died  in  London  on 
the  3rd  of  May  1852. 

Her  son,  Herbert  Coleridge  (1830-1861),  won  a  double  first 
class  in  classics  and  mathematics  at  Oxford  in  1852.  He  was 
secretary  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Philological  Society 
to  consider  the  project  of  a  standard  English  dictionary,  a  scheme 
of  which  the  New  English  Dictionary,  published  by  the  Clarendon 
Press,  was  the  ultimate  outcome.  His  personal  researches  into 
the  subject  were  contained  in  his  Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed 
English  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (1859). 

COI4ET,  JOHN  (i467?-i5i9),  English  divine  and  educationist, 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Colet  (lord  mayor  of  London  1486 
and  1495),  ^^  ^^^Q  ^  London  about  1467.  He  was  educated 
at  St  Anthony's  school  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  M.A.  degree  in  1490.  He  already  held  the  non- 
resident rectory  of  Dennington,  Suffolk,  and  the  vicarage  of 
St  Dunstan's,  Stepney,  and  was  now  collated  rector  of  Thurning, 
Hunts.  In  1493  he  went  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Italy,  studying 
canon  and  civil  law,  patristics  and  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 
During  his  residence  abroad  he  became  acquainted  with  Budaeus 
(Guillaume  Bud6)  and  Erasmus,  and  with  the  teaching  of 
Savonarola.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1496  he  took  orders 
and  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  lectured  on  the  epistles  of  St  Paul, 
replacing  the  old  scholastic  method  of  interpretation  by  an 
exegesis  more  in  harmony  with  the  new  learning.  HJs  methods 
did  much  to  influence  Erasmus,  who  visited  Oxford  in  1498, 
and  in  after  years  Erasmus  received  an  annuity  from  him. 
Since  1494  he  had  been  prebendary  of  York,  and  canon  of  St 
Martin  le  Grand,  London.  In  1502  he  became  prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  in  1505  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  immediately 
afterwards  dean  of  the  same  cathedral,  having  previously  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  Here  he  continued  his 
practice  of  lecturing  on  the  books  of  the  Bible;  and  he  soon 
afterwards  established  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture,  on  three 
days  in  each  week,  in  St  Paul's  church.  About  the  year  1508,, 
having  inherited  his  father's  large  wealth,  Colet  formed  his  plan 
for  the  re-foundation  of  St  Paul's  school,  which  he  completed 
in  1 51 2,  and  endowed  with  estates  of  an  annual  value  of  £122 
and  upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian  WUliam  Lilly  was 
the  first  master,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were  (in  1510) 
2q>pointed  trustees,  the  first  example  of  non-clerical  manage- 
ment in  education.  The  dean's  religious  opinions  were  so 
much  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  contemporary  clergy 
(whose  ignorance  and  corruption  he  denounced)  that  they 
deemed  him  little  better  than  a  heretic;  but  William  Warham, 
the  archbishop,  refused  to  prosecute  him.  Similarly  Henry 
VIII.  held  him  in  high  esteem  despite  his  sermons  against 
the  French  wars.  In  1 514  he  made  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage, 
and  in  ^515  preached  at  Wolsey's  installation  as  cardinal. 
Colet  diedof  the  sweating  sickness  on  the  i6th  of  September  1519. 
He  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  St  Paul's,  where 
a  stone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no  other  inscription  than 
his  name.  Besides  the  preferments  above  mentioned,  he  was 
rector  of  the  gild  of  Jesus  at  St  Paul's  and  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII. 

Colet,  though  never  dreaming  of  a  formal  breach  with  the 
Roman  Church,  was  a  keen  reformer,  who  disapproved  of  auricular 
confession,  and  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Though  no  great 
scholar  or  writer,  he  was  a  powerful  force  in  the  England  of  his 
day,  and  helped  materially  to  disintegrate  the  medieval  con- 
ditions still  obtaining,  and  to  introduce  the  humanist  movement. 
Among  his  works,  which  were  first  collectively  published  in 
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1 867-1 876,  are  AhsoltUissimus  de  octo  orationis  partium  con- 

structiane   lihellus    (Antwerp,    1530),    Rudimenta    Grammatices 

(London,    1539),   Daily   DevoHons^  MonUion  to  a  Godly  LifCj 

Epistolae  ad  Erasmum,  and  commentaries  on  different  parts  of 

the  Bible. 

See  F.  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers;  J.  H.  Lupton,  Life  of 
John  Colet  (1887);  art.  in  The  Times,  July  7,  1909. 

COLET,  LOUISE  (1810-1876),  French  poet  and  novelist, 
was  born  at  Aix  of  a  Provencal  family  named  Revoil,  on  the 
iSth  of  September  18 10.  In  1835  she  came  to  Paris  with  her 
husband  Hippolyte  Colet  (1808-185 1),  a  composer  of  music  and 
professor  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  at  the  conservatoire. 
In  1836  appeared  her  Fleurs  du  Midi,  a  volume  of  verse,  of  liberal 
tendency,  followed  by  Penserosa  (1839),  a  second  volume  of  verse; 
by  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe  (1839),  a  one-act  comedy;  by  Les  Cosurs 
brisSs  (1843),  a  novel;  Les  FuneraUles  de  NapolSon  (1840),  a 
poem,  and  La  Jeunesse  de  Mirabeau  (1841),  a  novel.  Her  works 
were  crowned  five  or  six  times  by  the  Institute,  a  distinction 
which  she  owed,  however,  to  the  influence  of  Victor  Cousin 
rather  than  to  the  quality  of  her  work.  The  criticisms  on  her 
books  and  on  the  prizes  conferred  on  her  by  the  Academy 
exasperated  her;  and  in  184 1  Paris  was  diverted  by  her  attempted 
reprisals  on  Alphonse  Karr  for  certain  notices  in  Les  Guipes, 
In  1849  she  had  to  defend  an  action  brought  against  her  by  the 
heirs  of  Madame  RIcamier,  whose  correspondence  with  Benjamin 
Constant  she  had  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Presse.  She 
produced  a  host  of  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  but  she  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  her  intimate  connexion  with  some  of  her  famous 
contemporaries,  Abel  Villemain,  Gustave  Flaubert  and  Victor 
Cousin.  Only  one  of  her  books  is  now  of  interest — Lui:  roman 
contemporain  (1859),  the  novel  in  which  she  told  the  story  of  her 
life.     She  died  on  the  8th  of  March  1876. 

COLEUS,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Labiatae,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics. 
They  are  very  ornamental  plants,  the  colour  of  their  leaves  being 
exceedingly  varied,  and  often  very  brilliant.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture.  The  cuttings  of  young  shoots  should  be  propa- 
gated every  year,  about  March,  being  planted  in  thumb  pots, 
in  sandy  loam,  and  placed  in  a  close  temperature  of  70**.  After 
taking  root  shift  into  6-in.  pots,  using  ordinary  light  loamy 
compost,  containing  abundance  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and 
keeping  them  near  the  light.  They  may  be  passed  on  into 
larger  p>ots  as  often  as  required,  but  8-in.  pots  will  be  large  enough 
for  general  purposes,  as  they  can  be  fed  with  liquid  manure. 
The  yoimg  spring-struck  plants  like  a  warm  growing  atmosphere, 
but  by  midsummer  they  will  bear  more  air  and  stand  in  a  green- 
house or  conservatory.  They  should  be  wintered  in  a  temi)era- 
ture  of  60®  to  65**.  The  stopping  of  the  young  shoots  must  be 
regulated  by  the  consideration  whether  bushy  or  pyramidal  plants 
are  desired.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  half-hardy  and  are  used 
for  summer  bedding. 

COLFAX,  SCHUYLER  (1823-1885),  American  political  leader, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1869  to  1873,  was  bom 
in  New  York  city  on  the  23rd  of  March  1823.  His  father  died 
before  the  son's  birth,  and  his  mother  subsequently  married  a 
Mr  Matthews.  The  son  attended  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
until  he  was  ten,  and  then  became  a  clerk  in  his  step-father's 
store,  removing  in  1836  with  his  mother  and  step-father  to  New 
Carlisle,  Indiana.  In  1841  he  removed  to  South  Bend,  where 
for  eight  years  he  was  deputy  auditor  (his  step-father  being 
auditor)  of  St  Joseph  county;  in  1842-1844  he  was  assistant 
enrolling  clerk  of  the  state  senate  and  senate  reporter  for  the 
Indiana  State  Journal.  In  1845  he  established  the  St  Joseph 
Valley  Register,  which  he  published  for  eighteen  years  and  made 
an  influential  Whig  and  later  Republican  journal.  In  1850  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  and  in 
1854  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  "  Anti-Nebraska 
men  "  (later  called  Republicans)  of  his  state,  and  was  by  them 
sent  to  Congress.  Here  he  served  with  distinction  from  1855 
until  1869,  the  last  six  years  as  speaker  of  the  House.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Republican  party,  advocating  the  disfranchisement 


of  all  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  declaring  that  "  loyalty  must  govern  what  loyalty  has  pre- 
served." In  i868  he  had  presidential  aspirations,  and  was  not 
without  supporters.  He  accepted,  however,  the  Republican 
nomination  as  vice-president  on  a  ticket  headed  by  General 
Grant,  and  was  elected;  but  he  failed  in  1872  to  secure  renomina- 
tion.  During  the  political  campaign  of  1872  he  was  accused, 
with  other  prominent  politicians,  of  being  implicated  in  corrupt 
transactions  with  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  a  congressional 
investigation  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  had  agreed  to  take 
twenty  shares  from  this  concern,  and  had  received  dividends 
amounting  to  $1 200.  It  also  leaked  out  during  the  investigation 
that  he  had  received  in  1868,  as  a  campaign  contribution,  a  gift 
of  $4000  from  a  contractor  who  had  supplied  the  government  with 
envelopes  whOe  Colfax  was  chairman  of  the  post  office  committee 
of  the  House.  At  the  close  of  his  term  Colfax  returned  to  private 
life  imder  a  cloud,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime 
earned  a  livelihood  by  delivering  popular  lectures.  He  died  at 
Mankato,  Minnesota,  on  the  13th  of  January  1885. 

See  J.  C.  Hollister's  Life  of  Schuyler  Colfax  (New  York,  1886). 

COLIC  (from  the  Gr.  k6'Kov  or  Kuikov,  the  large  intestine), 
a  term  in  medicine  of  very  indefinite  meaning,  used  by  physicians 
outside  England  for  any  paroxysmal  abdominal  pain,  but  gener- 
ally limited  in  England  to  a  sudden  sharp  pain  having  its  origin 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  gall-bladder,  bile-ducts 
or  intestine.  Thus  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  renal,  biliary  or 
intestinal  colic.  There  is  a  growing  tendency,  however,  among 
professional  men  of  to-day,  to  restrict  the  use  of  the  word  to 
a  pain  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  any 
of  the  hollow  viscera  of  which  the  aperture  has  become  more  or 
less  occluded,  temporarily  or  otherwise.  For  renal  and  biliary 
colic,  see  the  articles  ELidney  Diseases  and  Liver,  only  intes- 
tinal colic  being  treated  in  this  place. 

In  infants,  usually  those  who  are  "  bottle-fed,"  colic  is  exceed- 
ingly common,  and  is  shown  by  the  drawing  up  of  their  legs, 
their  restlessness  and  their  continuous  cries. 

Among  adults  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  is  that  due  to 
lead-poisoning  and  known  as  lead  coUc  (5y».  painters'  colic, 
colica  Pictonum,  Devonshire  colic),  from  its  having  been  dearly 
ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  lead  into  the  system 
(see  Lead-Poisoning).  This  disease  had  been  observed  and 
described  long  before  its  cause  was  discovered.  Its  occurrence 
in  an  epidemic  form  among  the  inhabitants  of  Poitou  was  re- 
corded by  Francois  Citois  (i572*-i652)  in  161 7,  under  the  title 
of  Novus  el  popularis  apud  Pictones  dolor  adieus  biliosus.  The 
disease  was  thereafter  termed  colica  Pictonum.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  acidity  of  the  native  wines,  but  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  depend  on  lead  contained  in  them.  A  similar  epidemic 
broke  out  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  in  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and  was  at  the  time  believed  by  various  physicians 
to  be  caused  by  the  admixture  of  add  wines  with  litharge  to 
sweeten  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  this  disease,  which  had 
long  been  known  to  prevail  in  Devonshire,  was  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Sir  George  Baker  (172 2-1809),  who  succeeded  in  tradng 
it  unmistakably  to  the  contamination  of  the  native  beverage, 
dder,  with  lead,  either  accidentally  from  the  leadwork  of  the  vats 
and  other  apparatus  for  preparing  the  liquor,  or  from  its  bdng 
sweetened  with  litharge. 

In  Germany  a  similar  colic  resulting  from  the  absorption  of 
copper  occurs,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  in  England. 

The  simplest  form  of  colic  is  that  arising  from  habitual 
constipation,  the  muscular  wall  of  the  intestines  contracting 
painfully  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  hardened  scybalous 
masses  of  faeces,  which  cause  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the 
onward  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  Another  equally 
common  catise  is  that  due  to  irritating  or  indigestible  food  such 
as  apples,  pears  or  nuts,  heavy  pastry,  meat  pies  and  puddings, 
&c.  It  may  then  be  assodated  with  either  constipation  or 
diarrhoea,  though  the  latter  is  the  more  common.  It  may 
result  from  any  form  of  enteritis  as  simple,  mucous  and  ulcera- 
tive colitis,  or  an  intestinal  malignant  growth.    The  presence 
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of  asearis  hmbncdiiei  in&y«  by  reflex  action,  set  up  a  very  painful 
nervous  spasm;  and  certain  forms  of  influenza  (q-v,)  are  ushered 
in  by  colic  of  a  very  pronouncfsd  t3^e.  Many  physicians  describe 
a  rheumatic  colic  due  to  cold  and  damp,  and  among  women 
disease  of  the  pelvic  <H:gans  may  give  rise  to  an  exactly  similar  pain. 
There  are  also  those  forms  of  colic  which  must  be  classed  as 
functional  or  neuralgic,  though  this  view  of  the  case  must  never 
be  accepted  until  every  other  possible  cause  is  found  to  be  un- 
tenable. From  this  short  account  of  a  few  of  the  commoner 
causes  of  the  trouble,  it  will  be  clear  that  colic  is  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  disease,  not  a  disease  in  itself,  and  that  no  diagnosis 
has  been  ooade  until  the  cause  of  the  pain  has  been  determined. 

Intestinal  colic  is  paroxysmal,  usually  both  beginning  and 
ending  suddenly.  The  pain  is  generally  referred  to  the  neigh- 
boiurhood  of  the  umbilicus,  and  may  radiate  all  over  the  abdomen. 
It  varies  in  intensity  from  a  slight  momentary  discomfort  to  a 
pain  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  shriek  or  even  to  break 
out  into  a  cold  clammy  sweat.  It  is  usually  relieved  by  pressure, 
and  this  point  is  one  which  aids  in  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  a  simple  eoKc  and  peritonitis,  the  pain  of  the  latter 
being  increased  by  pressure.  But  should  the  colic  be  due  to 
a  malignant  growth,  or  should  the  intestines  be  distended  with 
gas,  pressure  will  probably  increase  the  pain.  The  temperature 
is  usually  subnormal,  but  may  be  slightly  raisedi  and  the  pulse 
is  in  proportion. 

In  the  treatment  of  simple  colic  the  patient  must  be  confined 
to  bed,  hot  fomentations  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  a  purge 
administered,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  being  added  when  the 
pain  is  exceptionally  severe.  But  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in 
making  the  diiSerential  diagnosis.  Acute  intestinal  obstruction 
(ileus)  begins  just  as  an  attack  of  simple  colic,  but  the  rapid 
increase  of  illness,  frequent  vomiting,  anxious  coimtenance, 
and  still  more  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  warn  a  trained  observer 
of  the  far  more  serious  state.  Appendicitis  and  peritonitis,  as 
also  the  gastric  crises  of  locomotor  ataxy,  must  all  be  excluded. 

COUGNT,  GASPARD  DE  (15 19-1573),  admiral  of  France  and 
Protestant  leader,  came  of  a  noble  family  of  Burgundy,  who 
traced  their  descent  from  the  nth  century,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.  were  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  France.  His  father, 
Gaspard  de  Cdigny,  known  as  the  marechal  de  Ch^tlUon  (d. 
1522),  served  in  the  Italian  wars  from  1495  ^  ^S^Sj  ^^cL  was 
created  marshal  of  France  in  15 16.  By  his  wife,  Louise  de 
Montmorency,  sister  of  the  future  constable,  he  had  three 
sons:  Odet^  cardinal  de  Ch&tillon;  Gaspard,  the  admiral;  and 
Francis,  seigneur  d'Andelot;  all  of  whom  played  an  important 
part  in  the  first  peiiod  of  the  wars  of  religion.  At  twenty-two 
young  Gaspard  came  to  court,  and  there  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Francis  of  Guise.  In  the  campaign  of  1543  Ck>ligny  distin- 
guished himself  greatly,  and  was  wounded  at  the  sieges  of 
Montm6dy  and  Bains.  In  1 544  he  served  in  the  Italian  campaign 
under  the  duke  of  Enghien,  and  was  knighted  on  the  field  of 
Ceresole.  Returning  to  France,  he  took  part  in  different  military 
operations;  and  having  been  made  colonel-general  of  the  infantry 
(April  1547),  exhibited  great  capacity  and  intelligence  as  a 
military  reformer.  He  was  made  admiral  on  the  death  of 
d'Annebaut  (1552).  In  1557  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Saint  Quentin.  In  the  siege  he  displayed  great  courage,  resolu- 
tion, and  strength  of  character;  but  the  place  was  taken,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  stronghold  of  L'Ecluse.  On  pa3rment  of 
a  ransom  of  50,000  O'owns  he  recovered  his  liberty.  But  he  had 
by  this  time  become  a  Huguenot,  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  d'Andd[ot-~*-the  first  letter  which  Calvin  addressed  to 
him  is  dated  the  4th  of  Septemb^  1558 — and  he  busied  himself 
secretly  with  protecting  his  co-religionists,  a  colony  of  whom 
he  sent  to  Brazil,  whence  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Portuguese. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  U.  he  placed  himself,  with  Louis,  prince 
of  Cond6,  in  the  front  of  his  sect,  and  demanded  religious  tolera- 
tion and  certain  other  reforms.  In  1560,  at  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  at  Fontainebleau,  the  hostility  between  Coligny  and 
Francis  of  Guise  broke  forth  violently.  When  the  civil  wars 
began  in  1569,  Cofigny  decided  to  take  arms  only  after  long 


hesitation,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  negotiate.    In  none  of 

these  wars  did  he  show  superior  genius,  but  he  acted  throughout 

with  great  prudence  and  extraordinary  tenacity;  he  was  "  le 

h6ros  de  la  mauvaise  fortune."    In  1569  the  defeat  and  death 

of  the  prince  of  Ck>nde  at  Jamac  left  him  sole  leader  of  the 

Protestant  armies.    Victorious  at  Amay-le-Duc,  he  obtained 

in  1570  the  pacification  of  St  Germain.    Returning  to  the  court 

in  157 1,  he  grew  rapidly  in  favour  with  Charles  XI.    As  a  means 

of  emancipating  the  king  from  the  tutelage  of  his  mother  and 

the  faction  of  the  Guises,  the  admiral  proposed  to  him  a  descent 

on  Spanish  Flanders,  with  an  army  drawn  from  both  sects  and 

commanded  by  Charles  in  person.    The  king's  regard  for  the 

admiral,  and  the  bold  front  of  the  Huguenots,  alarmed  the 

queen-mother;  and  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was  the 

consequence.    On  the  22nd  of  August  1572  Coligny  was  shot  in 

the  street  by  Maurevel,  a  bravo  in  the  pay  of  the  queen-mother 

and  Guise;  the  bullets,  however,  only  tore  a  finger  from  his 

right  hand  and  shattered  his  left  elbow.    The  king  visited  him, 

but  the  queen-mother  prevented  all  private  intercourse  between 

them.    On  the  24th  of  August,  the  night  of  the  massacre,  he 

was  attacked  in  his  house,  and  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 

generally  known  as  Besme,  slew  him  and  cast  him  from  a  window 

into  the  courtyard  at  his  master's  feet.    His  papers  were  seized 

and  burned  by  the  queen-mother;  among  them,  according  to 

Brant6me,  was  a  history  of  the  civil  war,  '^  trds-beau  et  tres-bien 

faict,  et  digne  d'estre  imprim6." 

By  his  wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  Coligny  had  several  children, 

among  them  being  Louise,  who  married  first  Charles  de  Tdligny 

and  afterwards  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  and  Francis, 

admiral  of  Guienne,  who  was  one  of  the  devoted  servants  of 

Henry  IV.   Gaspard  de  Coligny  (1584-1646),  son  of  Francis, 

was  marshal  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 

See  Jean  du  Bouchet,  Preiwes  de  VHstoire  ghtealogique  de  Villustre 
maisan  de  Coligny  (Paris,  l66i) ;  biography  by  Francois  Hotman, 
1575  (French  translation,  1665);  L.  J.  Delaborde,  Gaspard  de 
Cokgny  (i 879-1 882) ;  Erich  Marcks,  Gaspard  von  Coligny ^  setn  Leben 
und  das  Franhreich  seiner  Zeit  (Stuttgart,  1892) ;  H.  Patry, ''  Coligny 
et  la  Papaut^/'  in  the  BulieUn  du  protestanUsme  frangais  (1902); 
A.  W.  Whitehead,  Gaspard  de  Coligny ,  Admiral  of  France  (1904); 
and  C.  Merki,  L'Amiral  de  Coligny  (1909).  , 

COLIMA,  a  small  Pacific  coast  state  of  Mexico,  lying  between 
Jalisco  on  the  N.W.  and  N.,  and  Michoacan  on  the  £.  Including 
the  Revilla  Gig^do  islands  its  area  is  only  2272  sq.  m.,  which 
thus  makes  it  the  second  smallest  of  the  Mexican  states.  Pop. 
(1895)  55,264;  (1900)  65,115.  The  larger  part  of  its  territory 
is  within  the  narrow,  fiat  coastal  plain,  beyond  which  it  rises 
toward  the  north-east  into  the  foothiUs  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the 
higher  masses  of  the  range,  including  the  Colima  volcano,  lying 
outside  the  state.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ameria  and  Coahuayana 
rivers  and  their  affluents,  which  are  largely  used  for  irrigation. 
There  are  tidewater  lagoons  and  morasses  on  the  coast  which 
accentuate  its  malarious  character.  One  of  the  largest  of  these, 
Cuitl&n,  inmiediately  south  of  ManzaniUo,  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  salt-producing  industry.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 
productive,  but  lack  of  transportation  facilities  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  any  production  greatly  exceeding  local 
demands.  The  dry  and  rainy  seasons  are  sharply  defined,  the 
rainfall  being  abundant  in  the  latter.  The  climate  is  hot,  humid 
and  malarious,  becoming  drier  and  healthier  on  the  higher 
mountain  slopes  of  the  interior.  Stock-raising  is  an  important 
industry  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  state,  but  the  horses,  mules 
and  cattle  raised  have  been  limited  to  local  demands.  Agri- 
culture, however,  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  state,  the 
more  important  products  being  sugar,  rice,  Indian  corn,  palm 
oil,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton  and  cacao.  The  production  of  cacao 
is  small,  and  that  of  indigo  and  cotton  is  declining,  the  latter 
being  limited  to  the  requirements  of  small  local  mills.  There 
are  two  crops  of  Indian  com  a  year,  but  sugar  and  rice  are  the 
principal  crops.  The  "  Caracolillo  "  coffee,  produced  on  the 
slopes  of  the  motmtains  culminating  in  the  volcano  of  Colima,  is 
reputed  the  best  in  Mexico,  and  the  entire  crop  (about  506,000  lb. 
in  1906)  is  consumed  in  the  coimtry  at  a  price  much  above 
other  grades.    There  are  important  mineral  deposits  in  the 
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State,  including  iron,  copper  and  lead,  but  mining  enterprise 
has  made  no  progress  through  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
Salt  is  made  on  the  coast  and  shipped  inland,  and  palm-leaf 
hats  are  manufactured  and  exported.  Hides  and  deerskins  are 
also  exix>rted  in  large  quantities.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  has 
been  in  operation  between  the  capital  and  Manzanillo  for  many 
years,  and  in  1907  a  branch  of  the  Mexican  Central  was  com- 
pleted between  Guadalajara  and  the  capital,  and  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  to  the  coast  was  widened  to  the  standard  gauge.  The 
chief  cities  of  the  state  are  the  capital  Colima,  Man2anillo, 
Comala  (the  second  largest  town  in  the  state),  5  m.  from  the 
capital,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  electric  railway,  Ixtla- 
huacan  Coquimatlan  and  Almoloyan. 

COLIMA,  a  city  of  Mexico  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same 
name,  570  m.  (direct)  W.  by  S.  of  Mexico  City  and  about  36  m. 
inland  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Pop.  (1895)  18,977;  (1900) 
20,698.  Colima  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Colima  river, 
in  a  large  fertile  valley  about  1650  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  lies 
in  the  midst  of  fine  mountain-scenery.  About  30  m.  to  the 
north-east  the  volcano  of  Colima,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  12,685  ft.;  it  b  the  most  westerly  of  the 
active  volcanoes  of  Mexico.  Colima  enjoys  a  moderately  cool 
and  healthy  climate,  especially  in  the  dry  season  (November 
to  June).  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  is  in  great  part 
well  built,  with  good  public  buildings,  several  churches,  a  theatre, 
two  hospitals,  and  a  handsome  market  completed  in  1905. 
Tramways  connect  the  central  plaza  with  the  railway  station, 
cemetery,  and  the  suburb  of  Villa  de  Alvarez,  2}  m.  distant,  and 
an  extension  of  5  m.  was  projected  in  1906  to  Comala.  The 
local  industries  include  two  old-fashioned  cotton  mills,  an  ice 
plant,  corn-grinding  mill,  and  five  cigarette  factories.  Colima 
is  the  commercial  centre  for  a  large  district,  but  trade  has  been 
greatly  restricted  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  A  railway 
connects  with  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  and  the  Mexican  Central 
railway  serves  Colima  itself.  Colima  was  foxmded  in  1522  by 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval.  It  has  not  played  a  very  prominent  part 
in  Mexican  history  because  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  for  the 
same  reason  has  suffered  less  from  revolutionary  violence. 

COUN,  ALEXANDRE  (1526-1612),  Flemish  sculptor,  was 
bom  at  Malines.  In  1563  he  went,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  to  Innsbruck,  to  work  on  the  magnificent 
monument  which  was  being  erected  to  Maximilian  I.  in  the  nave 
of  the  Franciscan  church.  Of  the  twenty-four  marble  alti-rilievi, 
representing  the  emperor's  principal  acts  and  victories,  which 
adorn  the  sides  of  this  tomb,  twenty  were  executed  by  Coiin, 
apparently  in  three  years.  The  work  displa3rs  a  remarkable 
combination  of  liveliness  and  spirit  with  extreme  care  and  finish, 
its  delicacy  rivalling  that  of  a  fine  cameo.  Thorwaldsen  is  said 
to  have  pronounced  it  the  finest  work  of  its  kind.  Colin,  who 
was  sculptor  in  ordinary  both  to  the  emperor  and  to  his  son,  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tirol,  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  his 
patrons  at  Innsbruck  and  in  its  neighbourhood;  particular 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  archduke  and  his 
first  wife,  Philippine  Welser,  both  in  the  same  church  as  the 
Maximilian  monmnent,  and  of  Bishop  Jean  Nas.  His  tomb  in 
the  cemetery  at  Innsbruck  bears  a  fime  bas-relief  executed  by 
one  of  his  sons. 

COLL,  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  432.  It  is  situated  about  7  m.  west  of  Caliach 
Point  in  Mull,  and  measures  12  m.  from  N.E.  to  S.W., 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  }  m.  to  4  m.  It  is  composed  of 
gneiss,  is  generally  rather  flat,  save  in  the  west  where  Ben  Hogh 
reaches  a  height  of  339  ft.,  and  has  several  lakes.  The  pasturage 
is  good  and  the  soil  fairly  fertile.  Much  dairy  produce  is  ex- 
ported, besides  sheep  and  cattle.  The  antiquities  include  stone 
circles,  duns,  the  ruins  of  Breachacha  Castle,  once  a  fortress  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  A  steamer  from  Oban  calls  regularly 
at  Arinagour. 

COLLAERT,  HANS,  Flemish  engraver,  son  of  Adrian  Collaert, 
a  draughtsman  and  engraver  of  repute,  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
about  1545.  After  working  some  years  in  his  father's  studio, 
he  went  to  Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art.    His  engravings 


after  Rubens  are  very  highly  esteemed.  He  left  many  works; 
among  the  best  may  be  mentioned  a  "  Life  of  Saint  Francis/' 
16  prints;  a  "  Last  Judgment,''  folio;  ^*  Monilium,  Bulianim, 
Inauriumque  Artificiosissimae  Icones,"  10  prints,  1581;  "The 
Dead  Christ  in  his  Mother's  Lap  ";  "  Marcus  Curtius"; ''  Moses 
Striking  the  Rock,"  and  "  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  after 
Lambert  Lombard;  "  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert ";  and 
**  Biblia  Sacra  and  the  History  of  the  Church,"  after  Rubens. 

COLLAR,  something  worn  or  fastened  round  the  neck  (Lat. 
collare,  from  coHum,  neck),  particularly  a  band  of  linen,  iace  or 
other  material,  which,  under  various  shapes  at  different  periods, 
has  been  worn  by  men  and  women  to  serve  as  a  completion  or 
finish  to  the  neckband  of  a  garment  (see  Costume);  also  a 
chain,  worn  as  a  personal  ornament,  a  badge  of  livery,  a  symbol 
of  office,  or  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  an 
application  of  the  term  with  which  the  present  article  deals. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  that  part  of  the  draught-harness  of  a 
horse  which  fits  over  the  animal's  neck,  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached,  and  against  which  the  strain  of  the  drawing  of  the 
vehicle  is  exercised,  and  to  a  circular  piece  of  metal  passed  round 
the  joints  of  a  rod  or  pipe,  to  prevent  movement  or  to  make  the 
joint  steam-  or  water-tight. 

Necklaces  with  beads  and  jewels  threaded  thereon  or  the  plain 
laces  with  a  hanging  ornament  are  among  the  common  braveries 
of  all  times  and  coimtries.  From  these  come  the  coUar  and  the 
neck-chain.  Torques  or  twisted  collars  of  metal  are  found  in 
burying-places  of  the  barbarous  people  of  northern  £urope. 
British  chiefs  wore  them,  and  gold  torques  were  around  the  necks 
of  the  leaders  of  the  first  of  the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain,  among 
whose  descendants,  however,  the  fashion  seems  to  have  lan- 
guished. Edward  the  Confessor  was  buried  with  a  neck-chain 
of  gold  2  ft.  long,  fastened  with  a  jewelled  locket  and  carrying 
an  enamelled  crucifix. 

The  extravagant  age  of  Richard  II.  saw  a  great  revival  of  the 
neck-chain,  heavy  links  twisted  of  gold  or  silver.  From  this 
time  onward  neck  chains,  with  or  without  pendant  devices, 
were  commonly  worn  by  men  and  women  of  the  richer  sort. 
The  men  abandoned  them  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

Closely  allied  to  the  chain  are  the  livery  collars  which  appeared 
in  the  14th  century,  worn  by  those  who  thus  displayed  their 
alliances  or  their  fealty.  Thus  Charles  V.  of  France  in  1378 
granted  to  his  chamberlain  Geoffrey  de  BeUevilk  the  right  of 
bearing  in  all  feasts  and  in  all  companies  the  collar  of  the  Cosse 
de  Geneste  or  Broomcod,  a  collar  which  was  accepted  and  worn 
even  by  the  English  kings,  Charles  VI.  sending  such  collars  to 
Richard  II.  and  to  his  three  uncles.  This  French  collar,  a  chain 
of  couples  of  broom-cods  linked  by  jewels,  is  seen  in  the  contem- 
porary portrait  of  Richard  II.  at  Wilton.  The  like  collar  was 
worn  by  Henry  IV.  on  the  way  to  his  crowning.  During  the 
sitting  of  the  English  parliament  in  1394  the  complaints  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel  against  Richard  U.  are  recorded,  one  of  his 
grievances  being  that  the  king  was  wont  to  wear  the  livery  of 
the  collar  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  imde,  and  that  peoi^e  of 
the  king's  following  wore  the  same  livery.  To  which  the  king 
answered  that  soon  after  the  return  from  Spain  (in  1389)  of  his 
uncle,  the  said  duke,  he  himself  took  the  collar  from  his  uncle's 
neck,  putting  it  on  his  own,  which  collar  the  king  would  wear 
and  use  for  a  sign  of  the  good  and  whole-hearted  love  between 
them,  even  as  he  wore  the  liveries  of  his  other  uncles.  Livery 
collars  of  the  king  of  France,  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the  dukes 
of  York  and  Lancaster  are  numbered  with  the  royal. plate  and 
jewels  which  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  had  come  to  the  king's 
hands.  The  inventory  shows  that  Queen  Anne's  collar  was  made 
up  of  sprigs  of  rosemary  garnished  with  pearls.  The  York 
collar  had  falcons  and  fetterlocks,  and  the  Lancaster  coUar  was 
doubtless  that  collar  of  Esses  (or  S  S)  used  by  the  duke's  son, 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  as  an  earl,  duke  and  king.  This  famous 
livery  coUar,  which  has  never  passed  out  of  use,  takes  many 
forms,  its  Esses  being  sometimes  linked  together  dbainwise,  and 
sometimes,  in  early  examples,  bestowed  as  the  ornamental 
bosses  of  a  garter-shaped  strap-collar.  The  oldest  effigy  bearing 
it  is  that  in  Spratton  church  of  Sir  John  Swinford,  who  died  in 
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1371.  Swinford  was  a  follower  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  date 
of  his  death  easily  disposes  of  the  fancy  that  the  Esses  were 
devised  by  Henry  IV.  to  stand  for  his  motto  or  "  word  "  of 
Scverayne.  Many  explanations  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these 
letters,  but  none  has  as  yet  been  established  with  sufficient  proof. 
During  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son  and  grandson,  the  collar 
of  Esses  was  a  royal  badge  of  the  Lancastrian  house  and  party, 
the  white  swan  being  its  pendant.  In  one  of  Henry  VI. 's  own 
collars  the  S  was  joined  to  the  Broomcod  of  the  French  device, 
thus  symbolizing  the  king's  claim  to  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  kings  of  the  house  of  York  and  their  chief  followers  wore 
the  Yorkist  collar  of  suns  and  roses,  with  the  white  lion  of  March, 
the  Clare  bull,  or  Richard's  white  boar  for  a  pendant  device. 
Henry  VII.  broiight  back  the  collar  of  Esses,  a  portcullis  or  a 
rose  hanging  from  it,  although  in  a  portrait  of  this  king,  now 
possessed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  his  neck  bears  the  rose 
en  soleil  alternating  with  knots,  and  his  son,  when  young,  had 
a  collar  of  roses  red  and  white.  Besides  these  royal  collars,  the 
14th  and  15th  centtuies  show  many  of  private  devices.  A  brass 
at  Mildenhall  shows  a  knight  whose  badge  of  a  dog  or  wolf 
circled  by  a  crown  hangs  from  a  collar  with  edges  suggesting  a 
pruned  bough  or  the  ragged  staff.  Thomas  of  Markenfield 
(d.  c.  141 5)  on  his  brass  at  Ripon  has  a  strange  collar  of  park 
palings  with  a  badge  of  a  hart  in  a  park,  and  the  Lord  Berkeley 
(d.  1392)  wears  one  set  with  mermaids. 

Collars  of  various  devices  are  now  worn  by  the  grand  crosses 
of  the  European  orders  of  knighthood.  The  custom  was  begun 
by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  gave  his  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
an  order  foimd^  on  the  loth  of  February  1429-1430,  badges 
of  a  golden  fleece  hung  from  that  collar  of  flints,  steels  and  sparks 
which  is  seen  in  so  many  old  Flemish  portraits.  To  this  day 
it  remains  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  collars,  keeping  in  the 
main  the  lines  of  its  Flemish  designer,  although  a  vidgar  fancy 
sometimes  destroys  the  symbolism  of  the  golden  fleece  by  chang- 
ing it  for  an  unmeaning  fleece  of  diamonds.  Following  this  new 
fashion,  Louis  XI.  of  France,  when  instituting  his  order  of 
St  Michael  in  1469,  gave  the  knights  collars  of  scallop  shells 
linked  on  a  chain.  The  chain  was  doubled  by  Charles  VIII., 
and  the  pattern  suffered  other  changes  before  the  order  lapsed 
in  1830.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  Garter,  most 
ancient  of  the  great  knightly  orders,  had  no  collar.  But  the 
Tudor  king  must  needs  match  in  all  things  with  continental 
sovereigns,  and  the  present  collar  of  the  Garter  knights,  with 
its  golden  knots  and  its  buckled  garters  enclosing  white  roses 
set  on  red  roses,  has  its  origin  in  the  Tudor  age.  An  illustration 
in  colours  of  the  Garter  collar  is  given  on  Plate  I.  in  the  article 
ELnighthood  and  Chivalry,  while  descriptions  of  the  collars 
of  the  other  principal  orders  are  also  given.  The  collar  of  the 
Thistle  with  the  thistles  and  rue-sprigs  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
James  n.  The  Bath  collar,  in  its  flrst  form  of  white  knots  linking 
closed  crowns  to  roses  and  thistles  issuing  from  sceptres,  dates 
from  1725,  up  to  which  time  the  knights  of  the  Bath  had  hung 
their  medallion  from  a  ribbon. 

Founding  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  in  1578,  Henry  HI. 
of  France  devised  a  collar  of  enflamed  fleur-de-lis  and  cyphers 
of  H  and  L,  a  fashion  which  was  soon  afterwards  varied  by 
Henry  his  successor.  Elephants  have  been  always  borne  on 
the  collar  of  the  Elephant  foimded  in  Denmark  in  1478,  the  other 
links  of  which  have  taken  many  shapes.  Another  Danish  order, 
the  Dannebrog,  said  to  be  "  re-instituted  "  by  Christian  V.  in 
1 67 1,  has  a  collar  of  crosses  formy  alternating  with  the  crowned 
letters  C  and  W,  the  latter  standing  for  Waldemar  the  Victorious, 
whom  a  legend  of  no  value  described  as  founding  the  order  in 
1 2 19.  Of  other  European  orders,  that  of  St  Andrew,  fotmded 
by  Peter  of  Russia  in  1698,  has  eagles  and  Andrew  crosses  and 
C3rphers,  while  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  has  the  Prussian  eagle 
with  thunderbolts  in  its  claws  beside  roundels  charged  whh 
cyphers  of  the  letters  F.R. 

Plain  collars  of  Esses  are  now  worn  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  kings-of-arms,  heralds  and  serjeants-at-arms.  Certain  legal 
dignitaries  have  worn  them  since  the  i6th  century,  the  collar 
of  the  lord  chief-justice  having  knots  and  roses  between  the 


letters.  Henry  IV. 's  parliament  in  his  second  year  restricted 
the  free  use  of  the  king's  livery  collar  to  his  sons  and  to  all  dukes, 
earls,  barons  and  bannerets,  while  simple  knights  and  squires 
might  use  it  when  in  the  royal  presence  or  in  going  to  and  from 
the  hostel  of  the  king.  The  giving  of  a  livery  collar  by  the  king 
made  a  squire  of  a  man  even  as  the  stroke  of  the  royal  sword 
made  him  a  knight.  Collars  of  Esses  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
necks  of  ladies.  The  queen  of  Henry  IV.  wears  one.  So  do  the 
wife  of  a  i6th  century  Knightley  on  her  tomb  at  Upton,  and 
Penelope,  Lady  Spencer  (d.  1667),  on  her  Brington  monument. 

Since  1545  the  lord  mayor  of  London  has  worn  a  royal  livery 
collar  of  Esses.  This  collar,  however,  has  its  origin  in  no  royal 
favour,  Sir  John  Alen,  thrice  a  lord  mayor,  having  bequeathed 
it  to  the  then  lord  mayor  and  his  successors  ''  to  use  and  occupie 
yerely  at  and  uppon  principall  and  festivall  dayes."  It  was 
enlarged  in  1567,  and  in  its  present  shape  has  28  Esses  alternating 
with  knots  and  roses  and  joined  with  a  portcullis.  Lord  mayors 
of  York  use  a  plain  gold  chain  of  a  triple  row  of  links  given  in 
1670;  this  chain,  since  the  day  when  certain  links  were  found 
wanting,  is  weighed  on  its  return  by  the  outgoing  mayor.  In 
Ireland  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  weais  a  cdlar  given  by 
Charles  U.,  while  Cork's  mayor  has  another  which  the  Cork 
council  bought  of  a  silversmith  in  1755,  stipulating  that  it  should 
be  like  the  Dublin  one.  The  lady  mayoress  of  York  wears  a  plain 
chain  given  with  that  of  the  lord  mayor  in  1670,  and,  like  his, 
weighed  on  its  return  to  official  keeping.  For  some  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  the  mayoress  of  Kingston-on-Hull  enjoyed  a 
like  ornament  until  a  thrifty  council  in  1835  sold  her  chain  as  a 
useless  thing. 

Of  late  years  municipal  patriotism  and  the  persuasions  of 
enterprising  tradesmen  have  notably  increased  the  number 
of  English  provincial  mayors  wearing  collars  or  chains  of  office. 
Unlike  dvic  maces,  swords  and  caps  of  maintenance,  these 
gauds  are  without  significance.  The  mayor  of  Derby  is  decorated 
with  the  collar  once  borne  by  a  lord  chief-justice  of  the  king's 
bench,  and  his  brother  of  Kingston-on-Thames  uses  without 
authority  an  old  collar  of  Esses  which  once  hung  over  a  herald's 
tabard.  By  a  modem  custom  the  friends  of  the  London  sheriffs 
now  give  them  collars  of  gold  and  enamel,  which  they  retain  as 
mementoes  of  their  year  of  office.  (O.  Ba.) 

COLLATERAL  (from  Med.  Lat.  coUateraliSf — cum,  with,  and 
latuSf  kUeris,  side, — side  by  side,  hence  parallel  or  additional), 
a  tenn  used  in  law  in  several  senses.  Collateral  relationship 
means  the  relationship  between  persons  who  are  descended 
from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor,  but  in  a  different  line;  as 
opposed  to  lineal,  which  is  the  relationship  between  ascendants 
and  descendants  in  a  direct  line,  as  between  father  and  son, 
grandfather  and  grandson.  A  collateral  agreement  is  an  agreement 
made  contemporaneously  with  a  written  contract  as  part  of  the 
transaction,  but  without  being  incorporated  with  it.  Collateral 
facts,  in  evidence,  are  those  facts  which  do  not  bear  directly  on 
the  matters  in  dispute.  Collateral  security  is  an  additional 
security  for  the  better  safety  of  the  mortgagee,  i.e.  property 
or  right  of  action  deposited  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  an 
obligation. 

COLLATIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  10  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Rome  by  the  Via  Collatina.  It  appears  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Rome  as  captured  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Livy  teUs  us  it  was 
taken  from  the  Sabines,  while  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a  Latin 
colony.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  lost  all  importance;  Strabo 
names  it  as  a  mere  village,  in  private  hands,  while  for  Pliny  it 
was  one  of  the  lost  cities  of  Latium.  The  site  is  tmdoubtedly 
to  be  sought  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  large  medieval 
fortified  farmhouse  of  Limghezza,  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Anio,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  citadel  joined  by  a 
narrow  neck  to  the  tableland  to  the  south-east  on  which  the 
city  stood:  this  is  protected  by  wide  valleys  on  each  side,  and 
is  isolated  at  the  south-east  end  by  a  deep  narrow  valley  enlarged 
by  cutting.  No  remains  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  site  is  admirably 
adapted  for  an  ancient  settlement.  The  road  may  be  traced 
leading  to  the  south  end  of  this  tableland,  being  identical  with 
the  modem  road  to  Limghezza  for  the  middle  part  of  its  course 
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only.    The  current  indentification  with  Castellaccio,  2  m.  to  the 

south-east^  is  untenable. 

See  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  i.  138  seq., 
iii.  201.  (T.  As.) 

COLLATION  (Lat.  coUatio,  from  conferred  to  bring  together 
or  compare),  the  bringing  together  of  things  for  the  sf>eciai 
purp>ose  of  comparison,  and  thtis,  particularly,  the  critical 
examination  of  the  texts  of  documents  or  MSS.  and  the  result 
of  such  compkarison.  The  word  is  also  a  term  in  printing  and 
bookbinding  for  the  register  of  the  "  signatures,"  the  number 
of  quires  and  leaves  in  each  quire  of  a  book  or  MS.  In  Roman 
and  Scots  law  ^'  collation  "  answers  to  the  English  law  term 
"  hotch-pot "  (g.v.).  From  another  meaning  of  the  Latin  word, 
a  consultation  or  conference,  and  so  a  treatise  or  homily,  comes 
the  title  of  a  work  of  Johannes  Cassianus  (g.v.),  the  Conferences 
of  the  Fathers  (CoUatianes  Patrum),  Readings  from  this  and 
similar  works  were  customary  in  monasteries;  by  the  regula 
of  St  Benedict  it  is  ordered  that  on  rising  from  supper  there 
should  be  read  coUaiiofies,  passages  from  the  lives  of  the  Fathers 
and  other  edifying  works;  the  word  is  then  applied  to  the 
discussions  arising  from  such  readings.  On  fast  days  it  was 
usual  in  monasteries  to  have  a  very  light  meal  after  the  CoUatio, 
and  hence  the  meal  itself  came  to  be  called  "  collation,"  a  mean- 
ing which  survives  in  the  modern  use  of  the  word  for  any  light 
or  quickly  prepared  repast. 

C0LL6,  CHARLES  (i 709-1 783),  French  dramatist  and  song- 
writer, the  son  of  a  notary,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1709.  He 
was  early  interested  in  the  rhymes  of  Jean  Heguanier,  then  the 
most  famous  maker  of  couplets  in  Paris.  From  a  notary's  office 
C0II6  was  transferred  to  that  of  M.  de  Neulan,  the  receiver- 
general  of  finance,  and  remained  there  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
When  about  seventeen,  however,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Alexis  Piron,  and  afterwards,  through  Gallet  (d.  1757),  of 
Panard.  The  example  of  these  three  masters  of  the  vaudeville, 
whOe  determining  his  vocation,  made  him  diffident;  and  for 
some  time  he  composed  nothing  but  amphigouris — ^verses  whose 
merit  was  measured  by  their  unintelligibility.  The  friendship 
of  the  younger  Cr6billon,  however,  diverted  him  from  this 
by-way  of  art,  and  the  establishment  in  1729  of  the  famous 
"  Caveau  "  gave  him  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  fine  talent 
for  popular  song.  In  1739  the  Society  of  the  Caveau,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  Helv^tius,  Charles  Duclos, 
Pierre  Joseph  Bernard,  called  Gentil-Bernard,  Jean  Philippe 
Rameau,  Alexis  Piron,  and  the  two  Cr6billons,  was  dissolved, 
and  was  not  reconstituted  till  twenty  years  afterwards.  His 
first  and  his  best  comedy.  La  VSrit4  dans  le  vin,  appeared  in  1747. 
Meanwhile,  the  Regent  Orleans,  who  was  an  excellent  comic 
actor,  particularly  in  representations  of  low  life,  and  had  been 
looking  out  for  an  author  to  write  suitable  parts  for  him,  made 
C0II6  his  reader.  It  was  for  the  duke  and  his  associates  that 
C0II6  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  ThMre  de  sociitS.  In 
1763  C0II6  produced  at  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais  Dupuis  et  Des- 
ronaiSy  a  successful  sentimental  comedy,  which  was  followed 
in  177 1  by  La  Veuoe,  which  was  a  complete  failure.  In  1774 
appeared  La  Partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  Quatre  (partly  taken  from 
Dodsley's  King  and  the  MiUer  of  Mansfield),  Coll6's  last  and  best 
play.  From  1748  to  1773,  besides  these  and  a  multitude  of 
songs,  C0II6  was  writing  his  Journal,  a  curious  collection  of 
literary  and  personal  strictures  on  his  boon  companions  as  well 
as  on  their  enemies,  on  Piron  as  on  Voltaire,  on  La  Harpe  as  on 
Comeille.  C0II6  died  on  the  3rd  of  November  1783.  His  lyrics 
are  frank  and  jovial,  though  often  licentious.  The  subjects 
are  love  and  wine;  occasionally,  however,  as  in  the  famous 
lyric  (1756)  on  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon,  for  which  the  author 
received  a  pension  of  600  livres,  the  note  of  patriotism  is  struck 
with  no  unskilful  hand,  while  in  many  others  C0II6  shows  himself 
possessed  of  considerable  epigrammatic  force. 

See  also  H.  Bonhomme*s  edition  (1868)  of  his  Journal  et  MSmoires 
^1748-1772);  Grimm's  Correspondance;  and  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve, 
Nouveaux  lundis,  vol.  vii. 

COLLECTIVISM,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  economic  principle 
of  the  ownership  by  a  community  of  all  the  means  of  production 


in  order  to  secure  to  the  pec^le  collectively  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  produce  of  their  associated  labour.  Thou^^ 
often  used  in  a  narrow  sense  to  express  the  economic  basis  of 
Socialism,  the  latter  term  is  so  generally  employed  in  the  same 
sense  that  collectivism  is  best  discussed  in  connexion  with  it 
(see  Socialism). 

COLLECTOR,  a  term  technically  used  for  various  officials, 
and  particularly  in  India  for  the  chief  administrative  official  of  a 
district.  The  word  was  in  this  case  originally  a  translation  of 
tahsildar,  and  indicates  that  the  special  duty  of  the  ofi^  is  the 
collection  of  revenue;  but  the  collector  has  also  magisterial 
powers  and  is  a  species  of  autocrat  within  the  bounds  of  his 
district.  The  title  is  confined  to  the  regulation  provinces,  especi- 
ally Madras;  in  the  non-regulation  provinces  the  same  duties  are 
discharged  by  the  deputy-commissioner  (see  Coicmissioner). 

COLLE  DI  VAL  D'  ELSA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Siena,  5  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Poggibonsi,  which  is  16  m. 
N.W.  of  Siena.  Pop.  (1901)  town  1987;  commune  9879.  The 
old  (upper)  town  (732  ft.  above  sea-level),  contains  the  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  13th  century,  with  a  pulpit  partly  of  this  period; 
the  f  agade  has  been  modernized.  There  are  also  some  old  palaces 
of  good  architecture,  and  the  old  house  where  Amolfo  di  Cambio, 
the  first  architect  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  (1232-1301)  was 
bom.  The  lower  town  (460  ft.)  contains  glass-works;  the  paper 
and  iron  industries  (the  former  as  old  as  1377)  are  less  important. 

COLLEGE  {Collegium),  in  Roman  law,  a  number  of  persons 
associated  together  by  the  possession  of  common  functions, — a 
body  of  colleagues.  Its  later  meaning  applied  to  any  union  of 
persons,  and  collegium  was  the  equivalent  of  ^atpcia.  In 
many  respects,  e.g.  in  the  distinction  between  the  responsibilities 
and  rights  of  the  society  and  those  of  individual  members  thereof, 
the  collegium  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  corporation  (^.9.). 
Collegia  might  exist  for  purposes  of  trade  like  the  English  ^ds, 
or  for  religious  purposes  (e.g,  the  college  of  augurs,  of  pontifices, 
&c.),  or  for  political  purposes,  e.g.  tribunorum  plebis  collegia. 
By  the  Roman  law  a  collegium  must  have  at  least  three  members. 
The  name  is  now  usually  applied  to  educational  corporations, 
such  as  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  which,  in  the 
numerous  English  statutes  relating  to  colleges,  the  colleges  of 
Winchester  and  Eton  are  usually  associated.  These  colleges  are 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  eleemosynary  corporations.  In  some  of  the 
earlier  statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth  they  are  spoken  of  as  having 
an  ecclesiastical  character,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law 
since  the  Reformation  has  been  that  they  are  purely  lay  corpora- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  most  or  all  of  their  members  may  be 
persons  in  priest's  orders.  This  is  said  to  have  been  settled  by 
Dr  Patrick's  case  {Raymond^ s  Reports,  p.  loi). 

Colleges  appear  to  have  grown  out  of  the  voluntary  association 
of  students  and  teachers  at  the  university.  According  to  some 
accounts  these  must  at  one  time  have  been  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing beyond  anything  we  are  now  acquainted  with.  We  are  told, 
for  example,  of  300  halls  or  societies  at  Oxford,  and  30,000 
students.  In  early  times  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong 
desire  to  confine  the  scholars  to  certain  licensed  houses  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  townspeople.  Men  of  wealth  and  culture, 
and  notably  the  political  bishops  and  chancellors  of  England, 
obtained  charters  from  the  crown  for  the  incorporation  of 
societies  of  scholars,  and  these  in  time  became  exclusively  the 
places  of  abode  for  students  attending  the  imiversity.  At  the 
same  time  the  corporations  thus  founded  were  not  necessarily 
attached  to  the  locality  of  the  university.  The  early  statutes  of 
Merton  College,  for  example,  allow  the  residence  of  the  college 
to  be  shifted  as  occasion  required;  and  the  foimdations  of  Wolsey 
at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  seem  to  have  been  the  same  in  intention. 
In  later  times  (until  the  introduction  of  non-coUegiate  students) 
the  university  and  the  colleges  became  coextensive;  every 
member  of  the  university  had  to  attach  himelf  to  some  college 
or  hall,  and  every  person  admitted  to  a  college  or  hall  was  obliged 
to  matriculate  himself  in  the  university. 

In  Aylifle's  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
it  is  stated  that  a  college  must  be  **  made  up  of  three  persons  (at 
least)  joined  in  community.    And  the  reason  of  this  almost  seems 
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to  speak  its  own  necessity,  without  the  hdp  of  any  express  law  to 
countenance  it:  because  among  two  persons  only  there  cannot 
be,  in  fact,  a  major  part;  and  then  if  any  disagreement  should 
happen  to  arise  between  them  it  cannot  be,  in  fact,  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  such  a  number  alone  in  case  both  the  parties  shoidd 
firmly  adhere  to  their  dissenting  opinions;  and  thus  it  is  declared 
by  the  civil  law.  But  by  the  canon  law  it  is  known  to  be  other- 
wise; for  by  that  law  two  persons  in  nimiber  may  make  and 
constitute  a  college,  forasmuch  as  according  to  this  law  two 
persons  make  and  constitute  an  assembly  or  congregation.  The 
common  law  of  England,  or  rather  the  constant  usage  of  our 
princes  in  erecting  aggregate  bodies, which  has  established  this  rule 
among  us  as  a  law,  has  been  herein  agreeable  to  the  method  and 
doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  for  that  in  all  their  grants  and  charters 
of  incorporation  of  colleges  they  have  not  framed  any  aggregate 
body  consisting  of  less  than  three  in  number."  Another  principle, 
apparently  derived  from  the  civil  law,  is  that  a  man  cannot  be 
a  fellow  in  two  colleges  at  the  same  time.  The  law  of  England 
steadily  resisted  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  principle  of  in- 
equality into  colleges.  An  act  of  1542,  reciting  that  divers  founders 
of  colleges  have  given  in  their  statutes  a  power  of  veto  to  indi- 
vidual members,  enacts  that  every  statute  made  by  any  such 
founder,  whereby  the  grant  or  election  of  the  governor  or  ruler 
with  the  assent  of  the  most  part  of  such  corporation  should  be  in 
any  wise  hindered  by  any  one  or  more  being  the  lesser  number 
(contrary  to  the  common  law),  shall  be  void. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  head  or  master,  fellows  and 
scholars.  Students,  not  being  on  the  foundation,  residing  in  the 
college,  are  not  considered  to  be  members  of  the  corporation. 
The  governing  body  in  all  cases  is  the  head  and  fellows. 

It  is  considered  essential  to  corp)orations  of  an  ecclesiastical 
or  educational  character  that  they  should  have  a  Visitor  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  statutes  of  the  founder  are  obeyed. 
The  duties  of  this  oflScer  have  been  ascertained  by  the  courts  of 
law  in  a  great  variety  of  decided  cases.  Subject  to  such  restric- 
tions as  may  be  imposed  on  him  by  the  statutes  of  the  college, 
his  duties  are  generally  to  interpret  the  statutes  of  the  college 
in  disputed  cases,  and  to  enforce  them  where  they  have  been 
violated.  For  this  purpose  he  is  empowered  to  "  visit "  the 
society — usually  at  certain  stated  intervals.  In  questions 
within  his  jurisdiction  his  judgment  is  conclusive,  but  his  juris- 
diction does  not  extend  to  any  cases  under  the  common  laws 
of  the  country,  or  to  trusts  attached  to  the  college.  Generally 
the  visitorship  resides  in  the  founder  and  his  heirs  unless  he  has 
otherwise  appointed,  and  in  default  of  him  in  the  crown. 

The  fellowships,  scholarships,  &c.,  of  colleges  were  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  subject  to  various  restrictions. 
Birth  in  a  particular  county,  education  at  a  particular  school, 
relationship  to  the  founder  and  holy  orders,  are  amongst  the 
most  usual  of  the  conditions  giving  a  preferential  or  conclusive 
claim  to  the  emoluments.  Most  of  these  restrictions  have  been 
or  are  being  swept  away.  (See  Universities;  Oxford;  Cam- 
bridge; &c.) 

The  term  "  college  "  (like  "  academy ")  is  also  applied  to 
various  institutions,  e.g.  to  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  to  the  electoral  college  in  the  United  States  presidential 
elections,  &c.    For  the  Sacred  College  see  Cardinal. 

COLLEONI,  BARTOLOMMEO  (1400-1475),  ItaUan  soldier 
of  fortune,  was  born  at  Bergamo.  While  he  was  still  a  child  his 
father  was  attacked  and  murdered  in  his  castle  of  Trezzo  by 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  After  wandering  about 
Italy  he  entered  the  service  of  various  condoUieri,  such  as  Bracdo 
da  Montone  and  Carmagnola.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  was 
serving  the  Venetian  republic,  and  although  Francesco  Maria 
Gonzaga  was  commander-in-chief,  CoUeoni  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  army.  He  recaptured  many  towns  and  districts  for 
Venice  from  the  Milanese,  and  when  Gonzaga  went  over  to  the 
enemy  he  continued  to  serve  the  Venetians  under  Erasmo  da 
Narni  (known  as  Gattamelata)  and  Francesco  A.  Sforza,  winning 
battles  at  Bresda,  Verona  and  on  the  lake  of  Garda.  When 
peace  was  made  between  Milan  and  Venice  in  1441  CoUeoni  went 
over  to  the  Milanese,  together  with  Sforza  in  1443.  But  although 


well  treated  at  first,  he  soon  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the 

treacherous  Visconti  and  was  imprisoned  at  Monza,  where  he 

remained  until  the  duke's  death  in  1447.    Milan  then  fell  under 

the  lordship  of  Sforza,  whom  CoUeoni  served  for  a  time,  but  in 

1448  he  took  leave  of  Sforza  and  returned  to  the  Venetians. 

Disgusted  at  not  having  been  elected  captain-general,  he  went 

over  to  Sforza  once  more,  but  Venice  could  not  do  without  him 

and  by  offering  him  increased  emoluments  induced  him  to  return, 

and  in  1455  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  repubUc 

for  life.    Although  he  occasionaUy  fought  on  his  own  account, 

when  Venice  was  at  peace,  he  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 

repubUc  in  time  of  war  until  his  death. 

CoUeoni  was  perhaps  the  most  respectable  of  aU  the  ItaUan 

condoUierij  and  although  he  often  changed  sides,  no  act  of 

treachery  is  imputed  to  him,  nor  did  he  subject  the  territories 

he  passed  through  to  the  rapine  and  exactions  practised  by  other 

soldiers  of  fortune.     When  not  fighting  he  devoted  his  time  to 

introducing  agricultural  improvements  on  the  vast  estates  with 

which  the  Venetians  had  endowed  him,  and  to  charitable  works. 

At  his  death  in  1475  he  left  a  large  sum  to  the  republic  for  the 

Turkish  war,  with  a  request  that  an  equestrian  statue  of  himself 

should  be  erected  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco.    The  statue  was 

made  by  Verrocchio,  but  as  no  monument  was  permitted  in  the 

famous  Piazza  it  was  placed  opposite  the  hospital  of  St  Mark 

by  way  of  compromise. 

See  G.  M.  Bonomi,  //  CasteUo  di  Caverna^o  e  i  conti  Martinengo 
CoUeoni  (Bergamo,  1884) ;  for  an  account  of  his  wars  see  S.  Romanin, 
Storia  documentata  di  venezia,  vol.  iv.  (Venice,  1855),  and  other 
histories  of  Venice.  (L.  V.*) 

COLLETER  (Gr.  ndXh^^  glue),  a  botanical  term  for  the 
gum-secreting  hairs  on  the  buds  of  certain  plants. 

COLLETTAt  PIETRO  (1775-1831),  NeapoUtan  general  and 
historian,  entered  the  Neapolitan  artUlery  in  1796  and  took  part 
in  the  campaign  against  the  French  in  1798.  On  the  entry  of 
the  French  into  Naples  and  the  establishment  of  the  Parthe- 
nopean  repubUc  (1799)  he  adhered  to  the  new  government,  and 
when  the  Bourbon  king  Ferdinand  IV.  {q.v.)  reconquered  the 
city  CoUetta  was  thrown  into  prison  and  only  escaped  the  death 
penalty  by  means  of  judiciously  administered  bribes.  Turned 
out  of  the  army  he  became  a  civU  engineer,  but  when  the 
Bourbons  were  expeUed  a  second  time  in  1806  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte seized  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  rank 
and  served  in  the  expedition  against  the  brigands  and  rebels  of 
Calabria.  In  181 2  he  was  promoted  general,  and  made  director 
of  roads  and  bridges.  He  served  under  Joachim  Murat  and 
fought  the  Austrians  on  the  Panaro  in  181 5.  On  the  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  CoUetta  was  permitted  to  retain  his  rank  in  the 
army,  and  given  command  of  the  Salerno  division.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  1820  the  king  caUed  him  to  his  councils, 
and  when  the  constitution  had  been  granted  CoUetta  was  sent 
to  put  down  the  separatist  rising  in  Sidly,  which  he  did  with 
great  severity.  He  fought  in  the  constitutionalist  army  against 
the  Austrians  at  Rieti  (7th  of  March  182 1),  and  on  the  re-estab- 
Ushment  of  autocracy  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  three 
months  by  order  of  the  prince  of  Canosa,  the  chief  of  police,  his 
particular  enemy.  He  would  have  been  executed  had  not 
the  Austrians  intervened  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  exiled  instead 
to  Briinn  in  Moravia;  in  1823  he  was  permitted  to  settle  in 
Florence,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  engaged  on  his 
Storia  del  reame  di  Napoli,  He  died  in  1831.  His  history 
(ist  ed.,  Capolago,  1834),  which  deals  with  the  reigns  of  Charles 
in.  and  Ferdinand  IV.  (1734-1825),  is  stiU  the  standard  work 
for  that  period;  but  its  value  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
author's  bitterness  against  his  opponents  and  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  give  chapter  and  verse  for  his  statements,  many  of 
which  are  based  on  his  recoUection  of  documents  seen,  but  not 
avaUable  at  the  time  of  writing.  Still,  having  been  an  actor  in 
many  of  the  events  recorded,  he  is  on  the  whole  accurate  and 

trustworthy. 

See  Gino  Capponi's  memoir  of  him  published  in  the  Storia  del 
reame  di  Napolt  (2nd  ed.,  Florence,  1848).  (L.  V.*) 

COLLET,  SIR  GEORGE  POMEROY  (1835-1881),  British 
general,  third  son  of  George  Pomeroy  CoUey,  of  Rathangan, 
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Co.  Kildare,  Ireland,  and  grandson  of  the  fourth  Viscount  Har- 

berton,  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  November  1835,  and  entered  the 

2nd  Queen's  Regiment  from  Sandhurst  as  ensign  in  1852.    From 

1854  to  i860  he  served  in  South  Africa,  and  was  employed  in 

surveying  and  as  a  magistrate  in  charge  of  the  Bashi  river  district 

in  Kaff raria.    Early  in  1 860  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  China  to 

join  the  Anglo-French  expedition,  and  took  part  in  the  capture 

of  the  Taku  forts  and  the  entry  into  Peking,  returning  to  South 

Africa  to  complete  his  work  in  Kaffraria  (brevet-majority). 

In  1862  he  entered  the  Staff  College  and  passed  out  in  one  year 

with  honours.    After  serving  as  brigade-major  at  Devonport  for 

five  years,  he  went  to  the  War  OflSce  in  1870  to  assist  in  the 

preparation  of  (Lord)  Cardwell's  measures  of  army  reform.    He 

was  appointed  professor  of  military  administration  at  the  Staff 

College  in  187 1.    Early  in  1873  he  joined  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at 

the  Gold  Coast,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  transport,  and  the 

success  of  the  Ashanti  expedition  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to 

his  exertions.    He  was  promoted  brevet-colonel  and  awarded  the 

C.B .    In  1 875  he  accompanied  Wolseley  to  Natal  (C. M. G.) .     On 

his  return  home  he  was  appointed  military  secretary  to  Lord 

Lytton,  governor-general  of  India,  and  in  1877  private  secretary 

(K. C.S.I.)'    Ill  1879  he  joined  Wolseley  as  chief  of  the  staff  and 

brigadier-general  in  S.E.  Africa,  but,  on  the  murder  of  Cavagnari 

at  Kabul,  returned  to  India.    In  1880  he  succeeded  Wolseley  in 

S.E.  Africa  as  high  commissioner  and  general  conmianding,  and 

conducted  the  operations  against  the  rebel  Boers.    He  was 

defeated  at  Laing's  Nek  and  at  the  Ingogo  river,  and  killed  at 

Majuba  Hill  on  the  27  th  of  February  1881.    He  had  a  very  high 

reputation  not  only  for  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  military 

affairs,  but  also  as  a  practical  soldier. 

See  Life  of  Sir  George  Pomeroy  CoUey  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  W.  F. 
Butler  (London,  1899). 

COLLIER,  ARTHUR  (1680-173 2),  English  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  the  rectory  of  Steeple  Langford,  Wiltshire,  on  the  12th  of 
October  1680.  He  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  July 
1697,  but  in  October  1698  he  and  his  brother  William  became 
members  of  Balliol.  His  father  having  died  in  1697,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  family  living  of  Langford  Magna  should  be  given 
to  Arthur  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough.  He  was  presented  to  the 
benefice  in  1704,  and  held  it  till  his  death.  His  sermons  show  no 
traces  of  his  bold  theological  speculations,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  was  often  in 
pecuniary  difficiilties,  from  which  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  free 
himself  by  selling  the  reversion  of  Langford  rectory  to  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford.  His  philosophical  opinions  grew  out  of 
a  diligent  study  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche.  John  Norris  of 
Bemerton  also  strongly  infiuenced  him  by  his  Essay  on  the  Ideal 
World  (1701-1704).  It  is  remarkable  that  Collier  makes  no 
reference  to  Locke,  and  shows  no  sign  of  having  any  knowledge 
of  his  works.  As  early  as  1703  he  seems  to  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  non-existence  of  an  external  world.  In  17 12  he 
wrote  two  essays,  which  are  stiU  In  manuscript,  one  on  substance 
and  accident,  and  the  other  called  Clavis  Philosophica.  His 
chief  work  appeared  in  17 13,  xmder  the  title  Clavis  Universalis^ 
or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Non- 
Existence  or  ImpossibilUy  of  an  External  World  (printed  privately, 
Edinburgh,  1836,  and  reprinted  in  Metaphysical  Tracts,  1837, 
edited  by  Sam.  Parr).  It  was  favourably  mentioned  by  Reid, 
Stewart  and  others,  was  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Leib- 
nitzians,  and  was  translated  into  German  by  von  Eschenbach  in 
1756.  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Knowledge  and  Theory  of  Vision 
preceded  it  by  three  and  four  years  respectively,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  known  to  Collier  before  the  publication 
of  his  book. 

His  views  are  grounded  on  two  presuppositions: — first,  the  utter 
aversion  of  common  sense  to  any  theory  of  representative  perception ; 
second,  the  opinion  which  Collier  held  in  common  with  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  afterwards,  that  the  difference  between  imagination  and 
sense  perception  is  onl^  one  of  degree.  The  former  is  the  basis  of 
the  negative  part  of  his  argument ;  the  latter  supplies  him  with  all 
the  positive  account  he  has  to  give,  and  that  is  meagre  enough. 
The  Clavis  consists  of  two  parts.  After  explaining  that  he  will  use 
the  term  "  external  world  *  in  the  sense  of  absolute,  self -existent, 
independent  matter,  he  attempts  in  the  fint  part  to  prove  that  the 


visible  world  is  not  external,  by  showing — ^first,  that  the  seeming 
externality  of  a  visible  object  is  no  proof  of  real  externality,  and 
second,  that  a  visible  object,  as  such,  is  not  external.  The  image 
of  a  centaur  seems  as  much  external  to  the  mind  as  any  object  of 
sense;  and  since  the  difference  between  imagination  and  perception 
is  only  one  of  degree,  God  could  so  act  upon  the  mind  o?  a  person 
imagining  a  centaur,  that  he  would  perceive  it  aa  vividly  as  any 
object  can  be  seen.  Similar  illustrations  are  used  to  prove  the  second 
proposition,  that  a  visible  object,  as  such,  is  not  external.  The  first 
part  ends  with  a  reply  to  objections  based  on  the  universal  consent 
of  men,  on  the  assurance  given  by  touch  of  the  extra  existence  cd  the 
visible  world,  and  on  the  truth  and  goodness  of  God  (Descartes), 
which  would  be  impugned  if  our  senses  deceived  us.  Collier  argues 
naively  that  if  universal  consent  means  the  consent  of  those  who  have 
considered  the  subject,  it  may  be  claimed  for  his  view.  He  thinks 
with  Berkeley  that  objects  ot  sight  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of 
touch,  and  that  the  one  therefore  cannot  give  any  assurance  of  the 
other;  and  he  asks  the  Cartesians  to  consider  how  far  God's  truth 
and  goodness  are  called  in  question  by  their  denial  of  the  externality 
of  the  secondary  qualities.  ^  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  number  of  metaphysical  arguments  to  prove  the  impossibility 
of  an  external  world.  The  pivot  ci  this  part  is  the  logical  principle  ctt 
contradiction.  From  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  worlda  series  of 
contradictions  are  deduced,  such  as  that  the  world  is  both  finite  and 
infinite,  is  movable  and  immovable,  &c. ;  and  finally,  Aristotle  and 
various  other  philosophers  are  quoted,  to  show  tHat  the  external 
matter  they  dealt  with,  as  mere  potentiality,  is  just  nothing  at  all. 
Among  other  uses  and  consequences  of  his  treatise,  Collier  thinks  it 
furnishes  an  easy  refutation  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  If  there  is  no  external  world,  the  distinction  between 
substance  and  accidents  vanishes,  and  these  become  the  sole  essence 
of  material  objects,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  change  whilst 
they  remain  as  before.  Sir  William  Hamilton  thinks  that  the 
logically  necessary  advance  from  the  old  theory  of  representative 
perception  to  idealism  was  stayed  by  anxiety  to  save  this  miracle  of 
the  church ;  and  he  gives  Collier  credit  for  being  the  first  to  make 
the  discovery. 

His  Clavis  Universalis  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
between  its  views  and  those  of  Berkeley.  Both  were  moved  by  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  theory  of  representative  perception.  Both 
have  the  feeling  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  which  will  insist  that  the  very  obiect  perceived  is  the  sole 
reality.  They  equally  affirm  that  the  so-called  representative  image 
is  the  sole  reality,  and  discard  as  unthinkable  the  unperceiving 
material  cause  of  the  philosophers.  Of  objects  of  sense,  they  say, 
their  esse  is  percipi.  But  Collier  never  got  beyond  a  bald  assertion 
of  the  fact,  while  Berkeley  addressed  himself  to  an  explanation  of  it. 
The  thought  of  a  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  perception 
never  dawned  upon  Collier.  To  the  question  how  all  matter  exists 
in  dependence  on  percipient  mind  his  only  reply  is,  **  Just  how  my 
reader  pleases,  providea  it  be  somehow/'  As  cause  of  our  sensations 
and  ^ound  of  our  belief  in  externality,  he  substituted  for  an  un- 
intelligible material  substance  an  equally  unintelligible  operation  of 
divine  power.  His  book  exhibits  no  traces  of  a  scientific  develop- 
ment. The  most  that  can  be  said  about  him  is  that  he  was  an 
intelligent  student  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  and  had  the  ability 
to  apply  the  results  of  his  reading  to  the  facts  of  his  experience.  In 
philosophy  he  is  a  curiosity,  and  nothing  more.  His  biographer 
attributes  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Clavis  to  its  inferiority  in 
point  of  style,  but  the  crudeness  of  his  thought  had  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  his  failure  to  gain  a  hearing.  Hamilton  (Discussions ^  p.  197) 
allows  greater  sagacity  to  Collier  than  to  Berkeley,  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  vainly  attempt  to  enlist  men's  natural  belief  against 
the  hypothetical  realism  of  the  philosophers.  But  Collier  dicTso  as 
far  as  his  light  enabled  him.  He  appealed  to  the  popular  conviction 
that  the  proper  object  of  sense  is  the  sole  reality,  although  he 
despaired  of  getting  men  to  give  up  their  belief  in  its  externality,  and 
asserted  that  nothing  but  prejudice  prevented  l±Lem  from  doing  so; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  him,  as  it  did  to 
Berkeley,  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  notion  of  externality,  he  would 
have  been  more  hopeful  of  commending  his  theory  to  the  popular 
mind. 

In  theology  Collier  was  an  adherent  of  the  High  Church  party, 
though  his  views  were  by  no  means  orthodox.  In  the  Jacobite 
Mist  s  Journal  he  attacked  Bishop  Hoadly's  defence  of  sincere 
errors.  His  views  on  the  problems  of  Arianism,  and  his  attempt  to 
reconcile  it  with  orthodox  theology,  are  contained  in  A  Specimen  of 
True  Philosophy  (1730,  reprinted  in  Metaphysical  Tracts,  1837)  and 
Logology,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Logos  in  Seven  Sermons  on  John  i. 
J,  2,  J,  14  (1732,  analysed  in  Metaph,  Tracts).  These  may  be 
compared  with  Berkeley  s  Siris, 

See  Robt.  Benson,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Arthur 
Collier  (1837);  Tennemann,  History  of  Philosophy;  Hamilton, 
Discussions;  A.  C.  Fraser,  edition  of  Berkeley's  Works;  G.  Lyon, 
"  Un  Id^liste  anglais  au  XVIII.  si^le,"  in  Rev.  philos.  (1880), 
X-  375- 

COLLIER,  JEREMY  (1650-17  26),  English  nonjuring  divine, 

was  bom  at  Stow-with-Quy,  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1650.    He  was  educated  at  Ipswich  free  school,  over 
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which  his  father  presided,  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
graduating  B.A.  in  1673  and  M.A.  in  1676.  He  acted  for  a  short 
time  as  a  private  chaplain,  but  was  appointed  in  1679  to  the 
small  rectory  of  Ampton,  near  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  in  1685  he 
was  made  lecturer  of  Gray*s  Inn. 

At  the  Revolution  he  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  in 
favour  of  James  II.  a  tract  entitled  The  Desertion  discussed  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Country  Gentleman  (1688),  in  answer  to  Bishop  Burnet's 
defence  of  King  William's  position.  He  was  released  after  some 
months  of  imprisonment,  without  trial,  by  the  intervention  of  his 
friends.  In  the  two  following  years  he  continued  to  harass  the 
government  by  his  publications:  and  in  1692  he  was  again  in 
prison  under  suspicion  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  James. 
His  scruples  forbade  him  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  by  accepting  bail,  but  he  was  soon  released.  But  in 
1696  for  his  boldness  in  granting  absolution  on  the  scafiFold  to 
Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Parkyns,  who  had  attempted 
the  assassination  of  William,  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  continued  under  sentence  of  outlawry. 

When  the  storm  had  blown  over  he  returned  to  London,  and 
employed  his  leisure  in  works  which  were  less  political  in  their 
tone.  In  1697  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Essays  on  Several 
Moral  Subjects^  to  which  a  second  was  added  in  1705,  and  a  third 
in  1709.  The  first  series  contained  six  essays,  the  most  notable 
being  that  "  On  the  office  of  a  Chaplain,"  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  position  of  a  large  section  of  the  clergy  at  that  time. 
Collier  deprecated  the  extent  of  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
patron  and  the  servility  of  the  poorer  clergy. 

In  1698  Collier  produced  his  famous  Short  View  of  the  Im- 
morality and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage.  ...  He  dealt 
with  the  immodesty  of  the  contemporary  stage,  supporting  his 
contentions  by  a  long  series  of  references  attesting  the  com- 
parative decency  of  Latin  and  Greek  drama;  with  the  profane 
language  indulged  in  by  the  players;  the  abuse  of  the  clergy 
common  in  the  drama;  the  encouragement  of  vice  by  represent- 
ing the  vicious  characters  as  admirable  and  successful;  and 
finally  he  supported  his  general  position  by  the  analysis  of 
particular  plays,  Dryden's  Amphitryon j  Vanbrugh's  Relapse  and 
D'Urfey's  Don  Quixote.  The  Book  abounds  in  hyx)ercriticism, 
particularly  in  the  imputation  of  profanity;  and  in  a  useless 
display  of  learning,  neither  intrinsically  valuable  nor  conducive 
to  the  argument.  He  had  no  artistic  appreciation  of  the  subject 
he  discussed,  and  he  mistook  cause  for  e^ect  in  asserting  that  the 
decline  in  public  morality  was  due  to  the  flagrant  indecency  of 
the  stage.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  Macaulay ,  who  gives  an  admirable 
account  of  the  discussion  in  his  essay  on  the  comic  dramatists  of 
the  Restoration,  "  when  all  deductions  have  been  made,  great 
merit  must  be  allowed  to  the  work."  Dryden  acknowledged, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Fables,  the  justice  of  Collier's  strictures, 
though  he  protested  against  the  manner  of  the  onslaught;^  but 
Congreve  made  an  angry  reply;  Vanbrugh  and  others  followed. 
Collier  was  prepared  to  meet  any  number  of  antagonists,  and 
defended  himself  in  numerous  tracts.  The  Short  View  was 
followed  by  a  Defence  (1699),  a  Second  Defence  (1700),  and  Mr 
Collier's  Dissuasive  from  the  Playhouse,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of 
Quality  (1703),  and  a  Further  Vindication  (1708).  The  fight 
lasted  in  all  some  ten  years;  but  Collier  had  right  on  his  side, 
and  triumphed;  his  position  was,  moreover,  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  known  as  a  Troy  and  high  churchman,  and  that 
his  attack  could  not,  therefore,  be  assigned  to  Puritan  rancour 
against  the  stage. 

From  1 701  to  1 7  21  Collier  was  employed  on  his  Great  Historical ^ 
Geographical,  Genealogical  and  Poetical  Dictionary,  founded  on, 
and  partly  translated  from,  Louis  Mor^ri's  Dictionnaire  his- 
torique,  and  in  the  compilation  and  issue  of  the  two  volumes 
folio  of  his  own  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britian  from  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

*  "  He  is  too  much  given  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery,  and  comes 
to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough.  I  will  not  say,  '  the  zeal 
of  God's  house  has  eaten  him  up ' ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has  devoured 
some  part  of  his  good  manners  and  civility  "  (Dryden,  Works,  ed. 
Scott,  xi.  239). 


(1 708*1 7 14) .  The  latter  work  was  attacked  by  Burnet  and  others, 
but  the  author  showed  himself  as  keen  a  controversialist  as  ever. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  shake  his  fidelity  to  the  lost  cause 
of  the  Stuarts,  but  he  continued  indomitable  to  the  end.  In 
1 71 2  George  Hickes  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  nonjuring 
bishops,  and  in  the  next  year  Collier  was  consecrated.  He 
had  a  share  in  an  attempt  made  towards  union  with  the  Greek 
Church.  He  had  a  long  correspondence  with  the  Eastern 
authorities,  his  last  letters  on  the  subject  being  written  in  1725. 
Collier  preferred  the  version  of  the  Book  of  Comm^m  Prayer 
issued  in  1549,  and  regretted  that  certain  practices  and  petitions 
there  enjoined  were  omitted  in  later  editions.  His  first  tract  on 
the  subject,  Reasons  for  Restoring  some  Prayers  (17 17),  was 
followed  by  others.  In  1718  was  published  a  new  Communion 
Office  taken  partly  from  Primitive  Liturgies  and  partly  from  the 
first  English  Reformed  Common  Prayer  Book,  .  .  .  which  em- 
bodied the  changes  desired  by  Collier.  The  controversy  that 
ensued  made  a  split  in  the  nonjuring  communion.  His  last  work 
was  a  volume  of  Practical  Discourses,  published  in  1725.  He 
died  on  the  26th  of  April  1726. 

Bibliography. — ^There  is  an  excellent  account  of  Collier  in 
A.  Kippis's  Bio^raphia  Britannica,  vol.  iv.  (1789),  where  some 
sensible  observations  by  the  editor  are  added  to  the  original  bio- 
fi^aph}^.  A  full  list  of  Collier's  writings  is  given  by  the  Kev.  Wm. 
Hunt  in  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  For 
particulars  of  Collier's  history  as  a  nonjuriiu;  bishop,  see  Thomas 
Lathbury,  A  History  of  the  Nonjurors  .  .  .  ^1845).  There  is  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Short  View  and  the  controversy  arising 
from  it  in  A.  Beljame's  Le  Public  et  les  hommes  de  lettrts  enAngleterre 
au  XVIII*  sitcle  (2nd  ed.,  1897),  pp.  244-263. 

COLUER,  JOHN  PAYNE  (1789-1883),  English  Shakespearian 
critic,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  nth  of  January  1789,  His 
father,  John  Dyer  Collier  (i 762-1825),  was  a  successful  journalist, 
and  his  connexion  with  the  press  obtained  for  his  son  a  position 
on  the  Morning  Chronicle  as  leader  writer,  dramatic  critic  and 
reporter,  which  continued  till  1847;  he  was  also  for  some  time 
a  reporter  for  The  Times.  He  was  summoned  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  18 19  for  giving  an  incorrect  report  of  a  speech 
by  Joseph  Hume.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  181 1,  but 
was  not  called  to  the  bar  until  1829.  The  delay  was  partly  due 
to  his  indiscretion  in  publishing  the  Criticisms  on  the  Bar  (18 19) 
by  "  Amicus  Curiae."  His  leisure  was  given  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  early  English  drama.  After  some  minor 
publications  he  produced  in  1825-1827  a  new  edition  of  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  and  in  1833  a  supplementary  volume  entitled  Five 
Old  Plays.  In  1831  appeared  his  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Restoration,  a  badly  arranged, 
but  valuable  work.  It  obtained  for  him  the  post  of  librarian 
to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and,  subsequently,  access  to  the 
chief  collections  of  early  English  literature  throughout  the 
kingdom,  especially  to  the  treasures  of  Bridgwater  House. 
These  opportunities  were  unhappily  misused  to  effect  a  series  of 
literary  fabrications,  which  may  be  charitably,  and  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  attributed  to  literary  monomania,  but  of  which 
it  is  difficidt  to  speak  with  patience,  so  completely  did  they  for 
a  long  time  bewilder  the  chronology  of  Shakespeare's  writings, 
and  such  suspicion  have  they  thrown  upon  MS.  evidence  in 
general.  After  New  Facts,  New  Particulars  and  Further  Parti- 
culars respecting  Shakespeare  had  appeared  and  passed  muster. 
Collier  produced  (1852)  the  famous  Perkins  Folio,  a  copy  of  the 
second  folio  (1632),  so  called  from  a  name  written  on  the  title- 
page.  On  this  book  were  numerous  MS.  emendations  of  Shake- 
speare said  by  Collier  to  be  from  the  hand  of  "  an  old  corrector." 
He  published  these  corrections  as  Notes  and  Emendations  to 
the  Text  of  Shakespeare  (1852),  and  boldly  incorporated  them 
in  his  edition  (1853)  of  Shakespeare.  Their  authenticity  was 
disputed  by  S.  W.  Singer  in  The  Text  of  Shakespeare  Vindicated 
(1853)  and  by  E.  A.  Brae  in  Literary  Cookery  (1855)  on  internal 
evidence;  and  when  in  1859  the  folio  was  submitted  by  its 
owner,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  experts  at  the  British  Museum, 
the  emendations  were  incontestably  proved  to  be  forgeries  of 
modem  date.  Collier  was  exposed  by  Mr  Nicholas  Hamilton  in 
his  Inquiry  (i860).     The  point  whether  he  was  deceiver  or 
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deceived  was  left  undecided,  but  the  falsifications  of  which  he 
was  unquestionably  guilty  among  the  MSS.  at  Dulwich  College 
have  left  little  doubt  respecting  it.  He  had  produced  the 
Memoirs  oj  Edward  AUeyn  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  184 1. 
He  followed  up  this  volume  with  the  AUeyn  Papers  (1843)  and 
the  Diary  of  P.  Henslowe  (1845).  He  forged  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare in  a  genuine  letter  at  Dulwich,  and  the  spurious  entries 
in  Alleyn's  Diary  were  proved  to  be  by  Collier's  hand  when  the 
sale  of  his  library  in  1884  g^^^  access  to  a  transcript  he  had 
made  of  the  Diary  with  interlineations  corresponding  with  the 
Dulwich  forgeries.  No  statement  of  his  can  be  accepted  without 
verification,  and  no  manuscript  he  has  handled  without  careful 
examination,  but  he  did  much  useful  work.  He  compiled  a 
valuable  Bibliographical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Rarest 
Books  in  the  English  Language  (1865);  he  reprinted  a  great 
number  of  early  English  tracts  of  extreme  rarity,  and  rendered 
good  service  to  the  numerous  antiquarian  societies  with  which 
he  was  connected,  especially  in  the  editions  he  produced  for  the 
Camden  Society  and  the  Percy  Society.  His  Old  Man^s  Diary 
(1871-1872)  is  an  interesting  record,  though  even  here  the  taint 
of  fabrication  is  not  absent.  Unfortunately  what  he  did  amiss 
is  more  striking  to  the  imagination  than  what  he  did  aright, 
and  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  it.  He  died  at  Maiden- 
head, where  he  had  long  resided,  on  the  17th  of  September 
1883. 

For  an  account  of  the  discussion  raised  by  Collier's  emendations 
see  C.M.  Ingleby,  CompleteView  of  the  Shakespeare  Controversy  (i86i). 

COLLIN,  HEINRICH    JOSEPH    VON   (1771-1811),  Austrian 

dramatist,  was  born  in  Vienna,  on  the  26th  of  December  1771. 

He  received  a  legal  education  and  entered  the  Austrian  ministry 

of  finance  where  he  found  speedy  promotion.    In  1805  and  in 

1809,  when  Austria  was  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon,  Collin  was 

entrusted  with  important  poHtical  missions.    In  1803  he  was, 

together  with  other  members  of  his  family,  ennobled,  and  in 

1809  made  Hofrat,    He  died  on  the  28th  of  July  18 11.    His 

tragedy  Regulus  (1801),  written  in  strict  classical  form,  was 

received   with   enthusiasm   in   Vienna,   where   literary   taste, 

less  advanced  than  that  of  North  Germany,  was  still  under  the 

ban  of  French  classicism.    But  in  his  later  dramas,  Coriolan 

(1804),   Polyxena  (1804),    Balboa  (1806),   Bianca  delta  Porta 

(1808),  he  made  some  attempt  to  reconcile  the  pseudo-classic 

type  of  tragedy  with  that  of  Shakespeare  and  the  German 

romanticists.    As  a  lyric  poet  (Gedichte,  collected  18 12),  Collin 

has  left  a  collection  of  stirring  Wehrtnannslieder  for  the  fighters 

in  the  cause  of  Austrian  freedom,  as  well  as  some  excellent 

ballads  (Kaiser  Max  auf  der  Martinswand,  Herzog  Leupold  vor 

Solothurn).    His  younger  brother  Matthftus  von  Collin  (1779- 

1824),  was,  as  editor  of  the  Wiener  Jakrhiicher  fur  Liter atur,  an 

even  more  potent  force  in  the  literary  life  of  Vienna.    He  was, 

moreover,  in  sympathy  with  the  Romantic  movement,  and 

intimate  with  its  leaders.    His  dramas  on  themes  from  Austrian 

national   history  {Betas  Krieg  tnit  dem  Voter,  1808,  Der  Tod 

Friedrichs  des  Streitbaren,  18 13)    may    be    regarded    as    the 

immediate  precursors  of  Grillparzer's  historical  tragedies. 

His  Gesammette  Werke  appeared  in  6  vols.  (18 12-18 id);  he  is  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  monograph  by  F.  Laban  (1879).  See  also 
A.  Hauffen,  Das  Drama  der  Sassischen  Periade,  ii.  2  (1891),  where 
a  reprint  of  Regtdus  will  be  found.  M.  von  Collin's  Dramatische 
DiclUungenwere  published  in  4  vols.  (1815-1817);  his  Nachgelassene 
Schriften,  edited  by  J.  von  Hammer,  in  2  vols.  (1827).  A  study 
of  his  life  and  work  by  J.  Wihan  will  be  found  in  Euphorion,  Ergan- 
zungsheft,  v.  (1901). 

COLLIN  D'HARLEVILLE»  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1755-1806), 
French  dramatist,  was  born  at  M6voisins,  near  Maintenon 
(Eure-et-Loire),  on  the  30th  of  May  1755.  His  first  dramatic 
success  was  L  Inconstant,  a  comedy  accepted  by  the  Com6die 
Franchise  in  1780,  but  not  produced  there  until  six  years  later, 
though  it  was  played  elsewhere  in  1784.  This  was  followed 
by  VOptimiste,  ou  Vhomme  toujour s  content  (1788),  and  Chdteaux 
en  Espagne  ( 1 7  89) »  His  best  play,  Le  Vieux  CUibataire,  appeared 
in  1793.  Among  his  other  plays  are — the  one-act  comedy 
Monsieur  de  Croc  dans  son  petit  castel  (1791),  Les  Artistes  (1796), 
Les  Montr s  du  jour  (1800)  and  Malice  pour  malice  (1803). 


Collin  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Institute  of  France, 

and  died  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  February  1806. 

The  1822  edition  of  his  ThSdtre  et  poesies  fugitives  contains  a  notice 
by  his  friend  the  dramatist  Andrieux.  His  Thidtre  was  also  edited 
by  L.  Moland  in  1876;  and  by  £douard  Thierry  in  1882. 

COLLING,  ROBERT  (1749-1820),  and  CHARLES  (1751-1836), 

English  stock  breeders,  famous  for  their  improvement  of  the 

Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle,  were  the  sons  of  Charles  Colling,  a 

farmer  of  Ketton  near  Darlington.    Their  hves  are  closely 

connected  with  the  history  of  the  Shorthorn  breed.    Of  the  two 

brothers,  Charles  is  probably  the  better  known,  and  it  was  his 

visit  to  the  farm  of  Robert  Bakewell  at  Dishley  that  first  led  the 

brothers  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  scientific  cattle  breeding. 

Charles  succeeded  to  his  father's  farm  at  Ketton.    Robert, 

after  being  first  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  Shields,  took  a  farm 

at  Barmpton.    An  animal  which  he  bought  at  Charles's  advice 

for  £S  and  afterwards  sold  to  his  brother,  became  known  as  the 

celebrated  ^'  Hubback,"  a  bull  which  formed  the  basis  of  both 

the  Ketton  and  Barmpton  herds.     The  two  brothers  pursued 

the  same  system  of  "  in  and  in  "  breeding  which  they  had  learned 

from  Bakewell,  and  both  the  Ketton  and  the  Barmpton  herds 

were  sold  by  auction  in  the  autumn  of  18 10.    The  former  with 

47  lots  brought  £7116,  and  the  latter  with  61  lots  £7852.   Robert 

Colling  died  unmarried  at  Barmpton  on  the  7th  of  March  1820, 

leaving  his  property  to  his  brother.     Charles  Colling,  who  is 

remembered  as  the  owner  of  the  famous  bulls  "  Hubback," 

"Favourite"  and  "Comet,"  was  more  of  a  specialist  and  a 

business  man  than  his  brother.    He  died  on  the  i6th  of  January 

1836. 

See  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Amcultural  Society,  1899,  for  * 
biographical  sketch  of  the  brothers  Colling,  by  C.  J.  Bates. 

COLUNGWOOD,  CUTHBERT  COLLINGWOOD,  Ba&on  (1750- 
1 8 10),  British  naval  commander,  was  bom  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  26th  of  September  1750.  He  was  early  sent  to 
school;  and  when  only  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  put  on  board 
the  "  Shannon,"  then  imder  the  command  of  Captain  (afterwards 
Admiral)  Brathwaite,  a  relative  of  his  own,  to  whose  care  and 
attention  he  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  that  nautical 
knowledge  which  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  his  subsequent 
career.  After  serving  under  Captain  Brathwaite  for  some  years, 
and  also  imder  Admiral  Roddam,  he  went  in  1 774  to  Boston  with 
Admiral  Graves,  and  served  in  the  naval  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Bimker  HiD  (17th  of  June  1775),  where  he  gained  his  lieu- 
tenancy. In  1779  he  was  made  commander  of  the  "  Badger," 
and  shortly  afterwards  post-captain  of  the  "  Hinchinbroke,"  a 
small  frigate.  In  the  spring  of  1780  that  vessel,  under  the 
command  of  Nelson,  was  employed  upon  an  expedition  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  where  it  was  proposed  to  pass  into  the  Pacific 
by  navigating  boats  along  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lakes 
Nicaragua  and  Leon.  The  attempt  failed,  and  most  of  those 
engaged  in  it  became  victims  to  the  deadly  influence  of  the 
climate.  Nelson  was  promoted  to  a  larger  vessel,  and  Colling- 
wood  succeeded  him  in  the  conmiand.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
record  that  the  latter  succeeded  the  former  very  frequently 
from  the  time  when  they  first  became  acquainted,  until  the  star 
of  Nelson  set  at  Trafalgar — ^giving  place  to  that  of  CoUingwood, 
less  brilliant  certainly,  but  not  less  steady  in  its  lustre. 

After  commanding  in  another  small  frigate,  CoUingwood 
was  promoted  to  the  "  Sampson  "  (64);  and  in  1783  he  was 
appointed  to  the  "  Mediator,"  destined  for  the  West  Indies, 
where,  with  Nelson,  who  had  a  command  on  that  station,  he 
remained  till  the  end  of  1786.  With  Nelson  he  warmly  co- 
operated in  carrying  into  execution  the  provisions  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  which  had  been  infringed  by  the  United  States,  whose 
ships,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  countries,  continued 
to  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  although  that  privilege  was  by  law 
exclusively  confined  to  British  vessels.  In  1786  CoUingwood 
returned  to  England,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  remained  until  1793,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  "  Prince,"  the  flag-ship  of  Rear- 
Admiral  BoTvyer.  About  two  years  previous  to  this  event  he 
had  married  Miss  Sarah  Roddam — a  fortunate  aUiance,  which 
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continued  to  be  a  solace  to  him  amidst  the  privations  to  which 
the  life  of  a  seaman  must  ever  be  subject. 

As  captain  of  the  '^  Barfieur/'  Collingwood  was  present  at  the 
naval  engagement  which  was  fought  on  the  ist  of  June  1794; 
and  on  that  occasion  he  displayed  equal  judgment  and  courage. 
On  board  the  "  Excellent  "  he  shared  in  the  victory  of  the  14th 
of  February  1797,  when  Sir  John  Jervis  (Lord  St  Vincent) 
humbled  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St  Vincent.  His  conduct  in 
this  engagement  was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration  through- 
out the  fleet,  and  greatly  advanced  his  fame  as  a  naval  officer. 
After  blockading  Cadiz  for  some  time,  he  returned  for  a  few 
weeks  to  Portsmouth  to  repair.  In  the  beginning  of  1799 
Collingwood  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral ,  and  hoisting 
his  flag  in  the  "  Triumph,"  he  joined  the  Channel  Fleet,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  principal 
naval  forces  of  France  and  Spain  were  assembled.  Collingwood 
continued  actively  employed  in  watching  the  enemy,  until  the 
peace  of  Amiens  restored  him  once  more  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

The  domestic  repose,  however,  which  he  so  highly  relished^ 
was  cut  short  by  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  with  France, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1803  he  quitted  the  home  to  which  he  was 
never  again  to  return.  The  duty  upon  which  he  was  employed 
was  that  of  watching  the  French  fleet  ofl  Brest,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  it  he  displayed  the  most  imwearied  vigilance. 
Nearly  two  years  were  spent  in  this  employment;  but  Napoleon 
had  at  length  matured  his  plans  and  equipped  his  armament, 
and  the  grand  struggle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe 
and  the  dominion  of  the  sea  was  close  at  hand.  The  enemy's 
fleet  having  sailed  from  Toulon,  Admiral  Collingwood  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  orders  to  pursue 
them.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  after  spreading 
terror  throughout  the  West  Indies,  returned  to  Cadiz.  On  their 
way  thither  they  bore  down  upon  Admiral  Collingwood,  who 
had  only  three  vessels  with  him;  but  he  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  pursuit,  although  chased  by  sixteen  ships  of  the  hne.  Ere 
one-half  of  the  enemy  had  entered  the  harbour  he  drew  up 
before  it  and  resumed  the  blockade,  at  the  same  time  employing 
an  ingenious  artifice  to  conceal  the  inferiority  of  his  force.  But 
the  combined  fleet  was  at  last  compelled  to  quit  Cadiz;  and  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  immediately  followed.  The  brilliant  conduct 
of  Admiral  Cc^hngwood  upon  this  occasion  has  been  much  and 
justly  applauded.  The  French  admiral  drew  up  his  fleet  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  in  a  double  line,  every  alternate  ship 
being  about  a  cable's  length  to  windward  of  her  second,  both 
ahead  and  astern.  The  British  fleet  bore  down  upon  this 
formidable  and  skilfully  arranged  armament  in  two  separate 
lines,  the  one  led  by  Nelson  in  the  "  Victory,"  and  the  other 
by  Collingwood  in  the  "  Royal  Sovereign."  The  latter  vessel 
was  the  swifter  sailer,  and  having  shot  considerably  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  was  the  first  engaged.  "  See,"  said  Nelson, 
pointing  to  the  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  as  she  penetrated  the  centre 
of  the  enemy's  line,  "  see  how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood 
carries  his  ship  into  action  I"  Probably  it  was  at  the  same 
instant  that  Collingwood,  as  if  in  response  to  the  observation  of 
his  great  commander,  remarked  to  his  captain,  "  What  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here?"  The  consiunmate  valour  and  skill 
evinced  by  Collingwood  had  a  powerful  moral  influence  upon 
both  fleets.  It  was  with  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  that  the 
"  Royal  Sovereign  "  closed;  and  with  such  rapidity  and  precision 
did  she  pour  in  her  broadsides  upon  the  **  Santa  Anna,"  that  the 
latter  was  on  the  eve  of  striking  in  the  midst  of  thirty-three  sail 
of  the  line,  and  almost  before  another  British  ship  had  fired  a 
gim.  Several  other  vessels,  however,  seeing  the  imminent  peril 
of  the  Spanish  flag-ship,  came  to  her  assistance,  and  hemmed 
in  the  "  Royal  Sovereign  "  on  all  sides;  but  the  latter,  after 
suffering  severely,  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the 
British  squadron;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  "  Santa  Anna  " 
struck  her  colours.  The  result  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the 
expense  at  which  it  was  purchased,  are  well  known.  On  the 
death  of  Nelson,  Collingwood  assumed  the  supreme  command; 
and  by  his  skill  and  judgment  greatly  contributed  to  the  preserva- 


tion of  the  British  ships^  as  well  as  of  those  which  were  captured 
from  the  enemy.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Collingwood  of  Coldburne  and  Heathpool,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  pension  of  £2000 
per  annum. 

From  this  period  imtil  the  death  of  Lord  Collingwood  no  great 
naval  action  was  fought;  but  he  was  much  occupied  in  important 
political  transactions,  in  which  he  displayed  remarkable  tact  and 
judgment.  Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  he  continued  to  cruise  about,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  His  health,  however,  which 
had  begun  to  decline  previously  to  the  action  of  Trafalgar  in  1805, 
seemed  entirely  to  give  way,  and  he  repeatedly  requested  govern- 
ment to  be  reUeved  of  his  command,  that  he  might  return  home; 
but  he  was  urgently  requested  to  remain,  on  the  ground  that  his 
country  could  not  dispense  with  his  services.  This  conduct  has 
been  regarded  as  harsh;  but  the  good  sense  and  political  sagacity 
which  he  displayed  afford  some  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
government;  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  among  the  many  able  admirals, 
equal  in  rank  and  duration  of  service,  none  stood  so  prominently 
forward  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  ministers  and  of  the 
country  to  the  same  extent  as  he  did.  After  many  fruitless 
attempts  to  induce  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea,  as  well  as  to  fall  in 
with  them  when  they  had  done  so  (which  circumstance  materially 
contributed  to  hasten  his  death),  he  expired  on  board  the  **  Ville 
de  Paris,"  then  lying  off  Port  Mahon,  on  the  7th  of  March  1810. 

Lord  Collingwood's  merits  as  a  naval  officer  were  in  every 
respect  of  the  first  order.  In  original  genius  and  romantic  daring 
he  was  inferior  to  Nelson,  who  indeed  had  no  equal  in  an  age 
fertile  in  great  commanders.  In  seamanship,  in  general  talent, 
and.in  reasoning  upon  the  probabihty  of  events  from  a  number  of 
conflicting  and  ambiguous  statements,  Collingwood  was  equal  to 
the  hero  of  the  Nile;  indeed,  many  who  were  familiar  with  both 
give  him  the  palm  of  superiority.  His  political  penetration  was 
remarkable;  and  so  high  was  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
.his  judgment,  that  he  was  consulted  in  all  quarters,  and  on  all 
occasions,  upon  questions  of  general  policy,  of  regulation,  and 
even  of  trade.  He  was  distinguished  for  benevolence  and  gener- 
osity; his  acts  of  charity  were  frequent  and  bountiful,  and  the 
petition  of  real  distress  was  never  rejected  by  him.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  impressment  and  to  flogging;  and  so  kind  was  he  to  his 
crew,  that  he  obtained  amongst  them  the  honourable  name  of 
father.  Between  Nelson  and  Collingwood  a  close  intimacy 
subsisted,  from  their  first  acquaintance  in  early  life  till  the  fall  of 
the  former  at  Trafalgar;  and  they  lie  side  by  side  in  the  cathedral 

of  St  Paul's. 

The  selections  from  the  public  and  private  correspondence  of 
Lord  Collingwood,  publishecl  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  in  1828,  contain  some 
of  the  best  specimens  of  letter-writing  in  the  language.  See  also  A 
Fine  Old  English  Gentleman  exemfiified  in  the  Ltfe  and  Character  of 
Lord  Collingwood,  a  Biographical  Study,  by  William  Davies  (London, 

1S75). 

COLLINGWOOD*  a  city  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
suburban  to  Melbourne  on  the  N.E.,  on  the  Yarra  Yarra  river. 
Pop.  (1901)  32,766.  It  was  the  first  town  in  Victoria  incor- 
porated after  Melbourne  and  Geelong.  It  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  healthiest  of  the  metropolitan  suburbs. 

COLLINGWOOD*  a  town  of  Simcoe  coimty,  Ontario,  Canada, 
90  m.  N.N.W.  of  Toronto,  on  Georgian  Bay,  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  5755.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of 
two  lines  of  steamers  for  the  ports  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
It  contains  a  large  stone  dry-dock  and  shipyard,  pork  factory, 
and  saw  and  planing  mills,  and  has  a  large  lumber,  grain  and 
produce  export  trade,  besides  a  shipbuilding  plant  and  steel  works. 

COLUNS,  ANTHONY  (1676-1729),  English  deist,  was  bom  at 
Heston,  near  Hounslow  in  Middlesex,  on  the  2i9t  of  Jime  1676. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple.  The  most 
interesting  episode  pf  his  life  was  his  intimacy  with  Locke,  who  in 
his  letters  speaks  of  him  with  affection  and  admiration.  In  1 7 1 5 
he  settled  in  Essex,  where  he  hdd  the  ofiices  of  justice  of  the  peace 
and  deputy-lieutenant,  which  he  had  before  held  in  Middlesex. 
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He  died  at  his  house  in  Harley  Street,  London,  on  the  13th  of 
December  1729. 

His  writings  are  important  as  gathering  together  the  results  of 
previous  English  Freethinkers.  The  imperturbable  courtesy  of 
his  style  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  violence  of  his  opponents; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  spite  of  his  unorthodoxy,  he 
was  not  an  atheist  or  even  an  agnostic.  In  his  own  words, 
'^Ignorance  is  the  foundation  of  atheism,  and  freethinking  the 
cure  of  it  '*  (Discourse  of  Freethinking,  105). 

His  first  work  of  note  was  his  Essay  concerning  the  Use  of 
Reason  in  Propositions  the  Evidence  whereof  depends  on  Human 
Testimony  (1707),  in  which  he  rejected  the  distinction  between 
above  reason  and  contrary  to  reason,  and  demanded  that  revelation 
should  conform  to  man's  natural  ideas  of  God.  Like  all  his  works, 
it  was  published  anonymously,  although  the  identity  of  the 
author  was  never  long  concealed.  Six  years  later  appeared  his 
chief  work,  A  Discourse  of  Freethinking,  occasioned  by  the  Rise  and 
Growth  of  a  Sect  called  Freethinkers  (1713).  Notwithstanding  the 
ambiguity  of  its  title,  and  the  fact  that  it  attacks  the  priests  of  all 
churches  without  moderation,  it  contends  for  the  most  part,  at 
least  explicitly,  for  no  more  than  must  be  admitted  by  every 
Protestant.  Freethinking  is  a  right  which  cannot  and  must  not 
be  limited,  for  it  is  the  only  means  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of 
truth,  it  essentially  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  it 
is  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined  by  the  Bible.  In  fact  Uie  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  success  of  all  missionary 
enterprise  involve  freethinking  (in  its  etymological  sense)  on  the 
part  of  those  converted.  In  England  this  essay,  which  was 
regarded  and  treated  as  a  plea  for  deism,  made  a  great  sensation, 
calling  forth  several  replies,  among  others  from  William  Whiston, 
Bishop  Hare,  Bishop  Hoadly,  and  Richard  Bentley,  who,  under 
the  signature  of  PhUeleutherus  Lipsiensis,  roughly  handles 
certain  arguments  carelessly  expressed  by  Collins,  but  triumphs 
chiefly  by  an  attack  on  trivial  points  of  scholarship,  his  own 
pamphlet  being  by  no  means  faultless  in  this  very  respect.  Swift 
also,  being  satirically  referred  to  in  the  book,  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  caricature. 

In  1724  Collins  published  his  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  with  An  Apology  for  Free  Debate 
and  Liberty  of  Writing  prefixed.  Ostensibly  it  is  written  in 
opposition  to  Whiston's  attempt  to  show  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  did  originally  contain  prophecies  of  events  in  the  New 
Testament  story,  but  that  these  had  been  eliminated  or  corrupted 
by  the  Jews,  and  to  prove  that  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  by  the 
events  of  Christ's  life  is  all  ^'  secondary,  secret,  allegorical,  and 
mystical,"  since  the  original  and  literal  reference  is  always  to  some 
other  fact.  Since,  further,  according  to  him  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  is  the  only  valid  proof  of  Christianity,  he  thus  secretly 
aims  a  blow  at  Christianity  as  a  revelation.  The  canonicity  of  the 
New  Testament  he  ventures  openly  to  deny,  on  the  ground  that 
the  canon  could  be  fixed  only  by  men  who  were  inspired.  No  less 
than  thirty-five  answers  were  directed  against  this  book,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  were  those  of  Bishop  Edward  Chandler, 
Arthur  Sykes  and  Samuel  Clarke.  To  these,  but  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  of  Chandler,  which  maintained  that  a 
number  of  prophecies  were  literally  fulfiUed  in  Christ,  Collins 
replied  by  Ms  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  Considered  (1727).  An 
appendix  contends  against  Whiston  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was 
iorged  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (see  Deism). 

In  philosophy,  Collins  takes  a  foremost  place  as  a  defender  of 
Necessitarianism.  His  brief  Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Liberty 
( 1 7 1 5)  has  not  been  excelled,  at  all  events  in  its  main  outlines,  as  a 
statement  of  the  determinist  standpoint.  One  of  his  arguments, 
however,  calls  for  special  criticism, — ^his  assertion  that  it  is  self- 
evident  that  nothing  that  has  a  beginning  can  be  without  a  cause 
is  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  the  very  point  at  issue.  He  was 
attacked  in  an  elaborate  treatise  by  Samuel  Clarke,  in  whose 
system  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  made  essential  to  religion  and 
morality.  During  Clarke's  lifetime,  fearing  perhaps  to  be 
branded  as  an  enemy  of  religion  and  morality,  Collins  made  no 
reply,  but  in  1729  he  published  an  answer,  entitled  Liberty  and 
Necessity, 


Besides  these  works  he  wrote  A  Letter  to  Mr  Dodwell,  arguing 
that  it  is  conceivable  that  the  soiil  may  be  material,  and,  secondly, 
that  if  the  soul  be  immaterial  it  does  not  follow,  as  Clarke  had 
contended,  that  it  is  immortal;  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes (17 10);  Priestcraft  in  Perfection  (1709),  in  which  he  asserts 
that  the  clause  "the  Church  .  .  .  Faith"in  the  twentieth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  was  inserted  by  fraud. 

See  Kippis,  Biograpkia  Britannica;  G.  Lechler,  Geschichte  des 
englischen  Deismus  (1841);  J.  Hunt,  ReUgious  Thought  in  England, 
ii.  (187 1);  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Thought  in  the  iSlh  Century,  I 
(1881) ;  A.  W.  Benn,  Hist,  of  English  Rationalism  in  the  iQth  Century 
(London,  1906),  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.;  J.  M.  Robertson,  Short  History  of 
Freethought  (London,  1906) ;  and  Deism. 

COLLINS,  JOHN  CHURTON  (1848-1908),  English  literaiy 
critic,  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  March  1848  at  Bourton  on  the 
Water,  Gloucestershire.  From  King  Edward's  school,  Birming- 
ham, he  went  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1872,  and  at  once  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  career,  as  jour- 
nalist, essayist  and  lecturer.  His  first  book  was  a  study  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  (1874),  and  later  he  edited  various  classical 
English  writers,  and  published  volxmaes  on  Bolingbroke  and 
Voltaire  in  England  (1886),  a  Study  of  English  Literature  (1891),  a 
study  of  Dean  Swift  (1893),  Essays  and  Studies  (1895),  Ephemera 
Critica  (1901),  Essays  in  Poetry andCriticism{igo$),Vind  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire  (1908),  his  original  essays  beingsharply  controversial 
in  tone,  but  full  of  knowledge.  In  X904  he  became  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Birmingham  University.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  prominent  University  Extension  lecturer,  and  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  principal  reviews.  On  the  isth  of  September 
1908  he  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  near  Lowestoft,  at  which  place 
he  had  been  staying  with  a  doctor  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  circumstances  necessitated  the  holding  of  an  inquest,  the 
verdict  being  that  of  "  accidental  death.'* 

COLLINS,  MORTIMER  (1827-1876),  English  writer,  was  bom 
at  Pl3rmoutii,  where  his  father,  Francis  Collins,  was  a  solicitor,  on 
the  29th  of  June  1827.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school,  and 
after  some  years  spent  as  mathematical  master  at  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's College,  Guernsey,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  journalism  in  the  Conservative  interest.  In  1855  he 
published  his  Idyls  and  Rhymes;  and  in  1865  appeared  his  first 
story,  Who  is  the  Heir?  A  second  volimie  of  Ijn-ics,  The  Inn  oj 
Strange  Meetings,  was  issued  in  187 1;  and  in  1872  he  produced 
his  longest  and  best  sustained  poem.  The  British  Birds,  a  com- 
munication from  the  Ghost  of  Aristophanes.  He  also  wrote  several 
capital  novels,  the  best  of  which  is  perhaps  Sweet  Anne  Page 
(1868).  Some  of  his  lyrics,  in  their  light  grace,  their  sparkling 
wit,  Uieir  airy  philosophy,  are  equal  to  anything  of  their  kind  in 
modem  English.  On  his  second  marriage  in  1868  he  settled  at 
Knowl  Hill,  Berkshire.  Collins  was  an  athlete,  an  excellent 
pedestrian,  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  country  life;  and  from 
this  time  he  rarely  left  his  home  for  a  day.  Conservative  in  his 
political  and  literary  tastes,  an  ardent  upholder  of  Church  and 
State,  he  was  yet  a  hater  of  convention;  and  his  many  and  very 
varied  gifts  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  July  1876. 

COLLINS9  WILLIAM  (1721-1759),  English  poet,  was  bom  on 
the  25th  of  December  1721.  He  divides  with  Gray  the  glory  of 
being  the  greatest  English  lyrist  of  the  1 8th  century.  After  some 
childish  studies  in  Chichester,  of  which  his  father,  a  rich  hatter, 
was  the  mayor,  he  was  sent,  in  January  1733,  to  Winchester 
College,  where  Whitehead  and  Joseph  Warton  were  his  school- 
fellows. When  he  had  been  nine  months  at  the  school,  Pope  paid 
Winchester  a  visit  and  proposed  a  subject  for  a  prize  poem;  it  is 
legitimate  to  suppose  that  the  lofty  forehead,  the  brisk  dark  eyes 
and  gracious  oval  of  the  childish  face,  as  we  know  it  in  the  only 
portrait  existing  of  Collins,  did  not  escape  the  great  man's  notice, 
then  not  a  little  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the  Essay  on 
Man. 

In  1734  the  yoimg  poet  published  his  first  verses,  in  a  sixpenny 
pamphlet  on  The  Royal  Nuptials,  of  which,  however,  no  copy  has 
come  down  to  us;  another  poem,  probably  satiric,  called  The 
Battle  of  the  Schoolbooks,  was  written  about  this  time,  and  has  also 
been  lost.    Fired  by  his  poetic  fellows  to  further  feats  in  verse, 
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Collins  produced,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  those  Persian  Eclogues 
which  were  the  only  writings  of  his  that  were  valued  by  the  world 
during  his  own  lifetime.  They  were  not  printed  for  some  years, 
and  meanwhile  Collins  sent,  in  January  and  October  1739,  some 
verses  to  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine^  which  attracted  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  Johnson,  then  still  young  and  uninfluential. 
In  March  1740  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  but  did  not  go  up  to  Oxford  imtil  July  1741,  when  he 
obtained  a  demyship  at  Magdalen  College.  At  Oxford  he  con- 
tinued his  affectionate  intimacy  with  the  Wartons,  and  gained 
the  friendship  of  Gilbert  White.  Early  in  1742  the  Persian 
Eclogues  appeared  in  London.  They  were  four  in  number,  and 
formed  a  modest  pamphlet  of  not  more  than  300  lines  in  all.  In  a 
later  edition,  of  1759,  the  title  was  changed  to  Oriental  Eclogues, 
Those  pieces  may  be  compared  with  Victor  Hugo's  Les  Orientales, 
to  which,  of  course,  they  are  greatly  inferior.  Considered  with 
regard  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  produced,  they  are  more 
than  meritorious,  even  brilliant,  and  one  at  least — the  second — 
can  be  read  with  enjo3rment  at  the  present  day.  The  rest,  per- 
haps, will  be  found  somewhat  artificial  and  effete. 

In  November  1743  Collins  was  made  bachelor  of  arts,  and  a 
few  days  after  taking  his  degree  published  his  second  work, 
Verses  humbly  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  This  poem, 
written  in  heroic  couplets,  shows  a  great  advance  in  individuality, 
and  resembles,  in  its  habit  of  personifying  qualities  of  the  mind, 
the  riper  lyrics  of  its  author.  For  the  rest,  it  is  an  enthusiastic 
review  of  poetry,  culminating  in  a  laudation  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  left  Oxford  abruptly  in  the  summer  of 
1744  to  attend  his  mother's  death-bed,  and  did  not  return. 
He  is  said  to  have  now  visited  an  uncle  in  Flanders.  His  in- 
dolence, which  had  been  no  less  marked  at  the  imiversity  than  his 
genius,  combined  with  a  fatal  irresolution  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  choose  for  him  a  path  in  life.  The  army  and  the 
church  were  successively  suggested  and  rejected;  and  he  finally 
arrived  in  London,  bent  on  enjoying  a  small  property  as  an  in- 
dependent man  about  town.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Johnson  and  others,  and  was  urged  by  those  friends  to  undertake 
various  important  writings — a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
several  tragedies,  and  a  version  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  among 
others — all  of  which  he  began  but  lacked  force  of  will  to  continue. 
He  soon  squandered  his  means,  plunged,  with  most  disastrotis 
effects,  into  profligate  excesses,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  his  im- 
timely  misfortime. 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  he  composed  his  matchless 
Odes — twelve  in  number — ^which  appeared  on  the  12th  of 
December  1746,  dated  1747.  The  original  project  was  to  have 
combined  them  with  the  odes  of  Joseph  Warton,  but  the  latter 
proved  at  that  time  to  be  the  more  marketable  article.  CoUins's 
little  volimie  fell  dead  from  the  press,  but  it  won  him  the  admira- 
tion and  friendship  of  the  poet  Thomson,  with  whom,  until  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1748,  he  lived  on  terms  of  affectionate 
intimacy.  In  1749  Collins  was  raised  beyond  the  fear  of  poverty 
by  the  death  of  his  unde,  Colonel  Martyn,  who  left  him  about 
£2000,  and  he  left  London  to  settle  in  his  native  city.  He  had 
hardly  begun  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature 
and  quiet,  before  the  weakness  of  his  will  began  to  develop  in 
the  direction  of  insanity,  and  he  hurried  abroad  to  attempt  to 
dispel  the  gathering  gloom  by  travel.  In  the  interval  he  had 
published  two  short  pieces  of  consmnmate  grace  and  beauty — 
the  Elegy  on  Thomson,  in  1749,  and  the  Dirge  in  Cymbeline, 
later  in  the  same  year.  In  the  beginning  of  1750  he  composed 
the  Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  not  printed  till  long 
after  the  death  of  Collins,  and  an  Ode  on  the  Music  of  the  Grecian 
Theatre,  which  no  longer  exists,  and  in  which  English  literature 
probably  has  sustained  a  severe  loss.  With  this  poem  his  literary 
career  closes,  although  he  lingered  in  great  misery  for  nearly 
nine  years.  From  Gilbert  White,  who  jotted  down  some  pages 
of  invaluable  recollections  of  Collins  in  1781,  and  from  other 
friends,  we  learn  that  his  madness  was  occasionally  violent, 
and  that  he  was  confined  for  a  time  in  an  asylum  at  Oxford. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  resided  at  Chichester,  suffering  from 


extreme  debility  of  body  when  the  mind  was  dear,  and  incapable 
of  any  regular  occupation.  Music  affected  him  in  a  singular 
manner,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  wont  to  slip  out  into 
the  cathedral  doisters  during  the  services,  and  moan  and  howl 
in  horrible  accordance  with  the  choir.  In  this  miserable  con- 
dition he  passed  out  of  sight  of  all  his  friends,  and  in  1756  it 
was  supposed,  even  by  Johnson,  that  he  was  dead;  in  point 
of  fact,  however,  his  sufferings  did  not  cease  until  the  12th  of 
Jime  1759.  No  journal  or  magaadne  recorded  the  death  of  the 
forgotten  poet,  though  Goldsmith,  only  two  months  before,  had 
begim  the  laudation  which  was  soon  to  become  universal. 

No  English  poet  so  great  as  Collins  has  left  behind  him  so 
small  a  bulk  of  writings.  Not  more  than  1500  lines  of  his  have 
been  handed  down  to  us,  but  among  these  not  one  is  slovenly,  and 
few  are  poor.  His  odes  are  the  most  sculpturesque  and  faultless 
in  the  language.  They  lack  fire,  but  in  charm  and  precision  of 
diction,  exquisite  propriety  of  form,  and  lofty  poetic  suggestion 
they  stand  unrivalled.  The  ode  named  The  Passions  is  the  most 
popular;  that  To  Evening  is  the  dassical  example  of  perfect 
unrhymed  verse.  In  this,  and  the  Ode  to  Simplicity,  one  seems 
to  be  handling  an  antique  vase  of  matchless  delicacy  and  degance. 
In  his  descriptions  of  nature  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  owed 
something  to  the  influence  of  Thomson.  Distinction  may 
be  said  to  be  the  crowning  grace  of  the  style  of  Collins;  its 
leading  peculiarity  is  the  incessant  personification  of  some 
quality  of  the  character.  In  the  Ode  on  Popular  Superstitions 
he  produced  a  still  nobler  work;  this  poem,  the  most  considerable 
in  size  which  has  been  preserved,  contains  passages  which  are 
beyond  question  unrivalled  for  rich  melancholy  fulness  in  the 
literature  between  Milton  and  Keats. 

The  life  of  Collins  was  written  by  Dr  Johnson;  he  found  an 
enthusiastic  editor  in  £>r  Langhome  in  1765,  and  in  1858  a  kindly 
biographer  in  Mr  Moy  Thomas.  (E.  G.) 

COLLINS*  WILLIAM  (i 787-1847),  English  painter,  son  of  an 
Irish  picture  dealer  and  man  of  letters,  the  author  of  a  Life  of 
George  Morland,  was  bom  in  London.  He  studied  imder  Etty 
in  1807,  and  in  1809  exhibited  his  first  pictures  of  repute — "  Bo)rs 
at  Breakfast,"  and  "  Boys  with  a  Bird's  Nest."  In  181 5  he  was 
made  assodate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  elected  R.  A.  in 
1820.  For  the  next  sixteen  years  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor; 
his  fishermen,  shrimp-catchers,  boats  and  nets,  stretches  of  coast 
and  sand,  and,  above  all,  his  rustic  children  were  imiversally 
popular.  Then,  however,  he  went  abroad  on  the  advice  of 
Wilkie,  and  for  two  years  (1837-1838)  studied  the  life,  manners 
and  scenery  of  Italy.  In  1839  he  exhibited  the  first  fruits  of  this 
journey;  and  in  1840,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  librarian 
to  the  Academy,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  painter  of 
history.  In  1842  he  returned  to  his  early  manner  and  choice 
of  subject,  and  during  the  last  years  of  life  enjoyed  greater 
popularity  than  ever.  Collins  was  a  good  colourist  and  an 
excellent  draughtsman.  His  earlier  pictures  are  deficient  in 
breadth  and  force,  but  his  later  work,  though  also  carefully 
executed,  is  rich  in  effects  of  tone  and  in  broadly  painted 
masses.  His  biography  by  his  son,  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  the  novelist, 
appeared  in  1848. 

COLUNS,  WILUAM  WILKIE  (1824-1889),  English  novelist, 
elder  son  of  William  Collins,  R.A.,  the  landscape  painter,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  8th  of  January  1824.  He  was  educated 
at  a  private  school  in  Highbury,  and  when  only  a  small  boy  of 
twelve  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Italy,  where  the  family  lived 
for  three  years.  On  their  return  to  England  Wilkie  Collins  was 
artided  to  a  firm  in  the  tea  trade,  but  four  years  later  he  aban- 
doned that  business  for  the  law,  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1846,  being  called  to  the  bar  three  years  later.  He  found  little 
pleasure  in  his  new  career,  however;  though  what  he  learned  in 
it  was  exceedingly  valuable  to  him  later.  On  his  father's  death 
in  1847  young  Collins  made  his  first  essay  in  literature,  publishing 
the  Life  of  WiUiam  Collins,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  following  year. 
In  1850  he  put  forth  his  first  work  of  fiction,  Antonina,  or  the 
Pall  of  Rome,  which  was  clearly  inspired  by  his  life  in  Italy. 
Basil  appeared  in  1852,  and  Hide  and  Seek  in  1854.  About  thj( 
time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  hegi^ 
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to  contribute  to  Household  Words,  where  After  Dark  (1856)  and 
The  Dead  Secret  (1857)  ran  serially.  His  great  success  was 
achieved  in  i860  with  the  publication  of  The  Woman  in  White, 
which  was  first  printed  in  All  the  Year  Round,  From  that  time 
he  enjoyed  as  much  popularity  as  any  novelist  of  his  day,  No 
Name  (1862),  Armadale  (1866),  and  The  Moonstone,  a  capital 
detective  story  (1868),  being  among  his  most  successful  books. 
After  The  New  Magdalen  (1873)  his  ingenuity  became  gradually 
^  exhausted,  and  his  later  stories  were  Uttle  more  than  faint  echoes 
'  of  earlier  successes.  He  died  in  Wimpole  Street,  London,  on 
the  23rd  of  September  1889.  Collins's  gift  was  of  the  melo- 
dramatic order,  and  while  many  of  his  stories  made  excellent 
plays,  several  of  them  were  actually  reconstructed  from  pieces 
designed  originally  for  stage  production.  But  if  his  colours 
were  occasionally  crude  and  his  methods  violent,  he  was  at  least 
a  master  of  situation  and  effect.  His  trick  of  telling  a  story 
through  the  mouths  of  different  characters  is  sometimes  irritat- 
ingly  disconnected;  but  it  had  the  merit  of  giving  an  air  of 
actual  evidence  and  reality  to  the  elucidation  of  a  mystery.  He 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  gift  of  absorbing  interest; 
the  turns  and  complexities  of  his  plots  are  surprisingly  ingenious, 
and  many  of  his  characters  are  not  only  real,  but  uncommon. 
Count  Fosco  in  The  Woman  in  White  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece; 
the  character  has  been  imitated  again  and  again,  but  no  imitation 
has  ever  attained  to  the  subtlety  and  humour  of  the  original. 

COLLODION  (from  the  Gr.  ic6XXa,  glue),  a  colourless,  viscid 
fluid,  made  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  and  the  other  varieties  of 
pyroxylin  in  a  niixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.    It  was  discovered 
in  1846  by  Louis  Nicolas  M6nard  in  Paris,  and  independently  in 
1848  by  Dr  J.  Parkers  Maynard  in  Boston.    The  quaUty  of 
collodion  differs  according  to  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether 
and  the  nature  of  the  pyroxylin  it  contains.     Collodion  in  which 
there  is  a  great  excess  of  ether  gives  by  its  evaporation  a  very 
tough  film;  the  film  left  by  collodion  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  alcohol  is  soft  and  easily  torn;  but  in  hot  climates  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  alcohol  is  an  advantage,  as  it  prevents  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  ether.    Under  the  microscope,   the  film 
produced  by  collodion  of  good  quality  appears  translucent  and 
colourless.    To  preserve  collodion  it  should  be  kept  cool  and  out 
of  the  action  of  the  light;  iodized  collodion  that  has  been  dis- 
coloured by  the  development  of  free  iodine  may  be  purified  by 
the  immersion  in  it  of  a  strip  of  silver  foiL    For  the  iodizing 
of  collodion,  ammonium  bromide  and  iodide,  and  the  iodides 
of  calcium  and  cadmium  are  the  agents  employed  (see  Photo- 
graphy).   Collodion  is  used  in  surgery  since,  when  painted 
on  the  skin,  it  rapidly  dries  and  covers  the  skin  with  a  thin 
film  which  contracts  as  it  dries  and  therefore  affords  both 
pressure  and  protection.    Flexible  collodion,  containing  Canada 
balsam  and  castor  oil,  does  not  crack,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  contract.    It  is  therefore  of  less  value.    Collodion  is 
applied  to  small  aseptic  woimds,  to  small-pox  pustules,  and 
occasionally  to  the  end  of  the  urethra  in  bo3rs  in  order  to  prevent 
nocturnal  incontinence.    Collodion  and  crystals  of  carbolic  acid, 
taken  in  equal  parts,  are  useful  in  relieving  toothache  due  to 
the   presence  of  a  carious  cavity.     Vesicating  or   Blistering 
Collodion  contains  cantharidin  as  one  of  its  constituents.    The 
styptic  colloid  of  Richardson  is  a  strong  solution  of  tannin  in 
gun-cotton  collodion.    Similarly  collodion  may  be  impregnated 
with  salicylic  acid,  carbolic  add,  iodine  and  other  substances. 
Small  balloons  are  manufactured  from  collodion  by  coating  the 
interior  of  glass  globes  with  the  liquid;  the  film  when  dry  is 
removed  from  the  glass  by  applying  suction  to  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel.    M.  £.  Gripon  found  {Compt.  rend,,  1875)  that  coUodion 
membranes,  like  glass,  reflect  light  and  polarize  it  both  by 
refraction  and  reflection;  they  also  transmit  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  radiant  heat^  for  the  study  of  which  they  are 
preferable  to  mica. 

COLLOT  D'HERBOIS,  JSAN  MARIE  (1750-1796),  French 
revolutionist,  was  a  Parisian  by  birth  and  an  actor  by  profession. 
After  figuring  for  some  years  at  the  principal  provincial  theatres 
of  France  and  Holland,  he  became  director  of  the  playhouse  at 
Geneva.    He  had  from  the  first  a  share  in  the  revolutionary 


tumult;  but  it  was  not  until  1791  that  he  became  a  figure  of 
importance.     Then,  however,  by  the  publication  of  VAlmanach 
du  Fere  GSrard,^  a  little  book  setting  forth,  in  homely  style,  the 
advantages  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  he  suddenly  acquired 
great  popularity.    His  renown  was  soon  increased  by  his  active 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  Swiss  of  the  Chllteau-Vieux  Regi- 
ment, condemned  to  the  galleys  for  mutiny  at  Nancy.    His 
efforts  resulted  in  their  liberation;  he  went  himself  to  Brest  in 
search  of  them;  and  a  civic  feast  was  decreed  on  his  behalf 
and  theirs,  which  gave  occasion  for  one  of  the  few  poems  published 
during  his  life  by  Andr6  Ch6nier.    But  his  opinions  became 
more  and  more  radical.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris  on  the  loth  of  August  1792,  and  was  elected  deputy  for 
Paris  to  the  Convention,  where  he  was  the  first  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  royalty  (on  the  21st  of  September  1792),  and  he 
voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  "  sans  sursis"    In  the  struggle 
between  the  Mountain  and  the  Girondists  he  displayed  great 
energy;  and  after  the  coup  d'Stat  of  the  31st  of  May  1793  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  pitUess  pursuit  of  the  defeated 
party.    In  Jxme  he  was  made  president  of  the  Convention;  and 
in  September  he  was  admitted  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  on  which  he  was  very  active.    After  having  entrusted 
him  with  several  missions,  the  Convention  sent  him,  on  the 
30th  of  October  1793,  to  Lyons  to  punish  the  revolt  of  that  city. 
There  he  introduced  the  Terror  in  its  most  terrible  form. 

In  May  1794  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Collot;  but 
it  only  increased  his  popularity,  and  this  won  him  the  hatred  of 
Robespierre,  against  whom  he  took  sides  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
when  he  presided  over  the  Convention  during  a  part  of  the 
session.  During  the  Thermidorian  reaction  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  accused  of  complicity  with  the  fallen  leader,  but  was 
acquitted.  Denounced  a  second  time,  he  defended  himself  by 
pleading  that  he  had  acted  for  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  but 
was  condemned  with  Bardre  and  Billaud-Varenne  to  transporta- 
tion to  Cayenne  (March  1795),  where  he  died  early  in  1796. 

Collot  d'Herbois  wrote  and  adapted  from  the  English  and 

Spanish  many  plays,  one  of  which,  Le  Paysan  magistral,  kept 

the  stage  for  several  years.     UAlmanach  du  Phre  Gtrard  was 

reprinted  under  the  title  of  £trennes  aux  amis  de  la  Constitution 

franqaise,  ou  entreliens  du  Phre  Girard  avec  ses  concitoyens 

(Paris,  1792). 

See  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Oraieurs  de  la  LSgislative  etde  la  Convention 
(Paris,  1 885-1 886),  t.  ii.  pp.  501-512.  The  principal  documents 
relative  to  the  trial  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  Bar^re  and  Billaud-Varenne 
are  indicated  in  Aulard,  Recueil  des  actes  du  comiU  de  salut  pnblic, 
t.  i.  pp.  5  and  6. 

COLLUSION  (from  Lat.  coUudere,  strictly,  to  play  with),  a 
secret  agreement  or  compact  for  some  improper  purpose.  In 
judicial  proceedings,  and  particularly  in  matrimonLEd  causes 
(see  Divorce),  collusion  is  a  deceitful  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons,  or  between  one  of  them  and  a  third  party, 
to  bring  an  action  against  the  other  in  order  to  obtain  a  judicial 
decision,  or  some  remedy  which  would  not  have  been  obtained 
unless  the  parties  had  combined  for  the  purpose  or  suppressed 
material  facts  or  otherwise. 

COLLYER,  ROBERT  (1833-  ),  American  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  8th  of 
December  1823.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
school  and  support  himself  by  work  in  a  linen  factory.  He 
was  naturally  studious,  however,  and  supplemented  his  scant 
schooling  by  night  study.  At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  blacksmith,  and  for  several  years  worked  at  this  trade  at  Ukley. 
In  1 849  he  became  a  local  Methodist  minister,  and  in  the  following 
year  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  hammer  maker  at  ShoemakersviUe,  Pennsylvania. 
Here  he  soon  began  to  preach  on  Sundays  while  still  employed  in 
the  factory  on  week-days.  His  earnest,  rugged,  simple  style 
of  oratory  made  him  extremely  popular,  and  at  once  secured  for 
him  a  wide  reputation.  His  advocacy  of  anti-slavery  principles, 
then  frowned  upon  by  the  Methodist  authorities,  aroused 
opposition,  and  eventually  resulted  in  his  trial  for  heresy  and 
the  revocation  of  his  licence.  He  continued,  however,  as  an 
^  Michel  Gerard  was -a  popular  Breton  peasant  deputy  (see  Jacobins  J. 
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independent  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  in  1859,  having  joined 
the  Unitarian  Church,  became  a  missionary  of  that  church  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  In  i860  he  organized  and  became  pastor  of 
the  Unity  Church,  the  second  Unitarian  church  in  Chicago. 
Under  his  guidance  the  church  grew  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of 
that  denomination  in  the  West,  and  Mr  Collyer  himself  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  in  the 
country.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  In  1879  he  left  Chicago  and  became 
pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  city,  and  in 
1903  he  became  pastor  emeritus.  He  published:  Natiure  and 
Life  (1867);  A  Man  in  Earnest:  Life  of  A.  H.  Canani  (1868); 
The  Life  That  Now  is  (1871);  The  Simple  TriUh  (1877);  Talks 
to  Young  Men:  With  Asides  to  Young  Women  (1888);  Things 
New  and  Old  (1893);  Father  Taylor  (1906);  and  A  History  of 
the  Taum  and  Parish  of  Ilkley  (with  Horsefall  Tum«-,  1886). 

COLMAN,  SAINT  (d.  676),  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  was  prob- 
ably an  Irish  monk  at  lona.  Journeying  southwards  he  became 
bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in  661,  and  a  favoured  friend  of  Oswio, 
king  of  Northumbria.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664, 
when  the  great  dispute  between  the  Roman  and  the  Celtic  parties 
in  the  church  was  considered;  as  spokesman  of  the  latter  party 
he  upheld  the  Celtic  usages,  but  King  Oswio  decided  against  him 
and  his  cause  was  lost.  After  this  event  Colman  and  some 
monks  went  to  lona  and  then  to  Ireland.  He  settled  on  the 
island  of  Inishbofin,  where  he  built  a  monastery  and  where  he 
died  on  the  8th  of  August  676. 

Colman  must  be  distinguished  from  St  Colman  of  Cloyne 
(c.  522-600),  an  Irish  saint,  who  became  a  Christian  about  570; 
and  also  from  another  Irishman,  St  Colman  Ela  (553-^10), 
a  kinsman  of  St  Colmnba.  The  word  Colman  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  columbuSj  a  dove,  and  the  Book  of  Leinster  mentions 
209  saints  of  this  name. 

0OLMAN»  GEOROB  (173  2-1 794),  English  dramatist  and 
essayist,  usuaDy  called  "the  Elder,"  and  sometimes  "Geoi^e 
the  First,"  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  was  bom  in  1732  at 
Florence,  where  his  father  was  stationed  as  resident  at  the  court 
of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Colman's  father  died  within  a 
year  of  his  son's  birth,  and  the  boy's  education  was  imdertaken 
by  William  Pulteney,  afterwards  Lord  Bath,  whose  wife  was 
Mrs  Colman's  sister.  After  attending  a  private  school  in  Maryle- 
bone,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  which  he  left  in  due 
course  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Here  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bonnell  Thornton ,  the  parodist,  and  together  they  founded 
The  Connoisseta^  (i754-i756),  a  periodical  which,  although  it 
reached  its  140th  number,  "wanted  weight,"  as  Johnson  said. 
He  left  Oxford  after  taking  his  degree  in  1755,  and,  having  been 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  before  his  retxim  to  London,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1757.  A  friendship  formed  with  David 
Garrick  did  not  help  his  career  as  a  barrister,  but  he  continued 
to  practise  until  the  death  of  Lord  Bath,  out  of  respect  for  his 
wishes. 

In  1760  he  produced  his  first  play,  PoUy  Honeycomb,  which  met 
with  great  success.  In  1761  The  Jealous  Wife,  a  comedy  partly 
founded  on  Tom  Jones,  made  Colman  famous.  The  death  of 
Lord  Bath  in  1 764  placed  him  in  possesion  of  indei>endent  means. 
In  1765  appeared  his  metrical  translation  of  the  plays  of  Terence; 
and  in  1766  he  produced  The  Clandestine  Marriage,  jointly  with 
Garrick,  whose  refusal  to  take  the  part  of  Lord  O^eby  led  to  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  authors.  In  the  next  year  he  purchased 
a  fourth  share  in  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  a  step  which  is 
said  to  have  induced  General  Pulteney  to  revoke  a  will  by  which 
he  had  left  Colman  large  estates.  The  general,  who  died  in  that 
year,  did,  however,  leave  him  a  considerable  annuity.  Colman 
was  acting  manager  of  Covent  Garden  for  seven  years,  and  during 
that  period  he  produced  several  "adapted"  pla3rs  of  Shakespeare. 
In  2768  he  was  elected  to  the  Literary  Club,  then  nominally  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members.  In  1774  he  sold  his  share  in  the 
great  playhouse,  which  had  involved  him  in  much  htigation  with 
his  partners,  to  Leake;  and  three  years  later  he  pvirchased 
of  Samuel  Foote,  then  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket.    He  was  attacked  with  paralysis  in 


1785;  in  1789  his  brain  became  afEected,  and  he  died  on  the  14th 
of  August  1794.  Besides  the  works  already  cited,  Colman  was 
author  of  adaptations  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Bonduca, 
Ben  Jonson's  Epicoene,  Milton's  Comus,  and  of  other  plays. 
He  also  produced  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Beamnont  and 
Fletcher  (1778),  a  version  of  the  Ars  Po^tica  of  Horace,  an 
excellent  translation  from  the  Mercator  of  Plautus  for  Bonnell 
Thornton's  edition  (1769-17  7  2),  some  thirty  plays,  many 
parodies  and  occasional  pieces.  An  incomplete  edition  of  his 
dramatic  works  was  published  in  1777  in  four  volumes. 

His  son,  George  Colman  (1762-1836),  known  as  "the 
Younger,"  English  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
bom  on  the  21st  of  October  1762.  He  passed  from  Westminster 
school  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  was  finally  entered  as  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
London.  While  in  Aberdeen  he  published  a  poem  satirizing 
Charles  James  Fox,  called  The  Man  of  the  People;  and  in  1782 
he  produced,  at  his  father's  playhouse  in  the  Haymarket,  his 
first  play.  The  Female  Dramatist,  for  which  Smollett's  Roderick 
Random  supplied  the  materials.  It  was  unanimously  condemned, 
but  Two  to  One  (1784)  was  entirely  successfxil.  It  was  followed 
by  Turk  and  no  Turk  (1785),  a  musical  comedy;  Inkle  and 
Yarico  (1787),  an  opera;  Ways  and  Means  (1788);  The  Iron 
Chest  (1796),  taken  from  William  Godwin's  Adventures  of  Caleb 
WiUiams;  The  Poor  Gentleman  (1802);  John  Bull,  or  an 
Englishman's  Fireside  (1803),  his  most  successful  piece;  The 
Heir  al  Law  (1808),  which  enriched  the  stage  with  one  immortal 
character,  "Dr  Pangloss,"  and  numerous  other  pieces,  many  of 
them  adapted  from  the  French. 

The  failing  health  of  the  elder  Colman  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
the  management  of  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  1789,  when  the 
yoimger  George  succeeded  him,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £600.  On 
the  death  of  the  father  the  patent  was  continued  to  the  son; 
but  difficulties  arose  in  his  way,  he  was  involved  in  litigation 
with  Thomas  Harris,  and  was  unable  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  performances  at  the  Ha3m[iarket.  He  was  forced  to  take 
sanctuary  within  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench.  Here  he  resided 
for  many  years  continuing  to  direct  the  affairs  of  his  theatre. 
Released  at  last  through  the  kindness  of  George  IV.,  who  had 
appointed  him  exon  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  dignity 
disposed  of  by  Colman  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  was  made 
examiner  of  plays  by  the  duke  of  Montrose,  then  lord  chamberlain. 
This  office,  to  the  disgust  of  all  contemporary  dramatists,  to 
whose  MSS.  he  was  as  illiberal  as  he  was  severe,  he  held  till  his 
death.  Although  his  own  productions  were  open  to  charges  of 
indecency  and  profanity,  he  was  so  severe  a  censor  of  others 
that  he  would  not  pass  even  such  words  as  "heaven,"  "provid- 
ence" or  "angel."  His  comedies  are  a  curious  mixture  of 
genuine  comic  force  and  sentimentality.  A  collection  of  them 
was  published  (1827)  in  Paris,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
J.  W.  Lake. 

Colman,  whose  witty  conversation  made  him  a  favourite,  was 

also  the  author  of  a  great  deal  of  so-called  humorous  poetry 

(mostiy  coarse,  though  much  of  it  was  popular) — My  Night 

Gown  and  Slippers  (1797),  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Broad 

Grins,  in  1802;  and  Poetical   Vagaries  (181 2).     Some  of  his 

writings  were  published  tmder  the  assumed  name  of  Arthur 

Griffinhood  of  Tumham  Green.    He  died  in  Brompton,  London, 

on  the  1 7th  of  October  1836.    He  had,  as  early  as  1 784,  contracted 

a  runaway  marriage  with  an  actress,  Clara  Morris,  to  whose 

brother  David  Morris,  he  eventually  disposed  of  his  share  in  the 

Haymarket  theatre.    Many  of  the  leading  parts  in  his  plays 

were  written  especially  for  Mrs  Gibbs  {tUe  Logan),  whom  he  was 

said  to  have  secretly  married  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife. 

See  the  second  George  Colman's  memoirs  of  his  early  life,  entitled 
Random  Records  (1830),  and  R.  B.  Peake,  Memoirs  of  the  Colman 
Family  (1842). 

COLMAN»  SAMUEL  (1832-  ),  American  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  March  1832.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ashur  B.  Durand  in  New  York,  and  in  1860-1862 
studied  in  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  England.  In  1 871-18 76  he 
was  again  in  Europe.    In  1 860,  with  James  D.  Smilie,  he  fotmded 
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the  American  Water  Color  Society,  and  became  its  first  president 
(1866-1867),  his  own  water-colour  paintings  being  particularly 
fine.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1862.  Among  his  works  are ''  The  Ships  of  the  Western 
Plains,"  in  the  Union  League  Club,  New  York;  and  "The 
Spanish  Peaks,  Colorado,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York. 

COLMAR,  or  Kolmar,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  imperial 
province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haut-Rhin  in  France,  on  the  Logelbach  and  Lauch, 
tributaries  of  the  111,  40  m.  S.S.W.  from  Strassburg  on  the  main 
line  of  railway  to  Basel.  Pop.  (1905)  41,582.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  government  for  Upper  Alsace,  and  of  the  supreme  coiirt  of 
appeal  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  pleasant 
promenades,  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications,  and  has  numerous 
narrow  and  picturesque  streets.  Of  its  edifices  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church  of  St  Martin, 
known  also  as  the  MUnster,  dating  from  the  13  th  and  14th 
centuries,  the  Lutheran  parish  church  (15th  century),  the  former 
Dominican  monastery  (1232-1289),  known  as  ''Unterlinden" 
and  now  used  as  a  museum,  the  Kaufhaus  (trade-hall)  of  the 
15th  century,  and  the  handsome  government  offices  (formerly 
the  Prefecture).  Colmar  is  the  centre  of  considerable  textile 
industries,  comprising  wool,  cotton  and  silk-weaving,  and  has 
important  manufactures  of  sewing  thread,  starch,  sugar  and 
machinery.  Bleaching  and  brewing  are  also  carried  on,  and 
the  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  vineyards  and  fruit-gardens.  The 
considerable  trade  of  the  place  is  assisted  by  a  chamber  of 
commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank  (Reichsbank). 

Colmar  (probably  the  columbarium  of  the  Romans)  is  first 
mentioned,  as  a  royal  villas  in  a  charter  of  Louis  the  Pious  in 
823,  and  it  was  here  that  Charles  the  Fat  held  a  diet  in  884.  It 
was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  town  and  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Wttlfelin,  advocate  (Landvogt)  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  in 
Alsace,  a  masterful  and  ambitious  man,  whose  accumulated 
wealth  was  confiscated  by  the  emperor  in  1235,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  murdered  by  his  wife  lest  her  portion  should  also 
be  seized.  In  1226  Colmar  became  an  imperial  city,  and  the 
civic  rights  (Stadtrecht)  conferred  on  it  in  1274  by  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg  became  the  model  for  those  of  many  other  cities.  Its 
civic  history  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  other  medieval  towns: 
a  struggle  between  the  democratic  gilds  and  the  aristocratic 
"  families,"  which  ended  in  1347  in  the  inclusion  of  the  former 
in  the  governing  body,  and  in  the  17  th  century  in  the  complete 
exclusion  of  the  latter.  In  1255  Colmar  joined  the  league  of 
Rhenish  cities,  and  in  1476  and  1477  took  a  vigorous  share 
in  the  struggle  against  Charles  the  Bold.  In  1632,  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  in  1635  by 
the  French,  who  held  it  till  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1649). 
In  1673  the  French  again  occupied  it  and  dismantled  the  fortifica^ 
tions.  In  1681  it  was  formally  annexed  to  France  by  a  decree 
of  Louis  XIV. 's  Chamhre  de  Riunion,  and  remained  French  till 
187 1,  when  it  passed  with  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  new  German 
empire. 

See  **  Annalen  und  Chronik  von  Kolmar,"  German  translation, 
G.  H.  Pabst,  in  Geschichtsschreiher  der  deutschen  Vorzeit  (2nd  ed., 
G.  Wattenbach,  Leipzig,  1897);  Sigmund  Billing,  KUine  Chronik 
der  Stadt  Kolmar  (Colmar,  1891);  flund,  Kolmar  vor  und  wdhrend 
seiner  Eniwickelung  zur  Reicfisstadt  (Strassburg,  1899);  J-  Liblin, 
Chronique  de  Colmar,  K^-Hoo  (MUlhausen,  1 867-1 868);  T.  F.  X. 
Hunkler,  Gesck.  der  Stadt  Kolmar  (Colmar,  1838).  For  further 
references  see  Ulysse  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  des  sources.  Topo- 
Ubliographie  (Montbeliard,  1894-1899);  and  Waltz,  Bibliographie 
de  la  ville  de  Colmar  (Miilhausen,  1902). 

COLNE»  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Clitheroe 
parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  34J  m.  N.  by  E. 
from  Manchester  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway;  it  is 
served  also  by  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  from  Skipton. 
Pop.  (1901)  23,000.  It  stands  on  a  hilly  site  above  a  small  affluent 
of  the  river  Calder.  The  church  of  St  Bartholomew  retains  some 
Norman  work,  but  is  chiefly  of  various  later  periods.  There  is 
a  cloth  hall  or  piece  hall,  originally  used  as  an  exchange  when 
woollens  were  the  staple  of  the  town.    The  grammar  school  is 


of  interest  as  the  place  where  John  Tillotson  (1630-1694), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  early  education.  Colne  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  been 
foimd  on  the  site.  As  early  as  the  14th  century  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  woollen  manufacture;  but  its  principal  manufactures  now 
are  cottons,  printed  calicoes  and  muslin.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  limestone  and  slate  quarries.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  1895,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  5063  acres. 

OOU)CYNTH»  CoLOQuiNTiDA  or  Bitter  Apple,  CUruUus 
Colocynthis,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Cucurbitaceae.  The 
flowers  are  unisexual;  the  male  blossoms  have  Ave  stamens 
with  sinuous  anthers,  the  female  have  reniform  stigmas,  and  an 
ovary  with  three  large  fleshy  placentas.  The  fruit  is  round, 
and  about  the  size  of  an  orange;  it  has  a  thick  yellowish  rind, 
and  a  light,  spongy  and  very  bitter  pulp,  which  yields  the 
colocynth  of  druggists.  The  seeds,  which  number  from  200  to 
300,  and  are  disposed  in  vertical  rows  on  the  three  parietal 
placentas  of  the  fruit,  are  flat  and  ovoid  and  dark-brown;  they 
are  used  as  food  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sahara,  and  a  coarse 
oil  is  expressed  from  them.  The  pulp  contains  only  about  3*5% 
of  fixed  oil,  whilst  the  seeds  contains  about  15%.  The  foliage 
resembles  that  of  the  cucumber,  and  the  root  is  perennial.  The 
plant  has  a  wide  range,  being  found  in  Ceylon,  India,  Persia, 
Arabia,  Syria,  North  Africa,  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  and  the  south-east  of  Spain.  The  term  pakkuoih, 
translated  "  wild  gourds  "  in  2  Kings  iv.  39,  is  thought  to  refer 
to  the  fruit  of  the  colocynth;  but,  according  to  Dr  Olaf  Celsius 
(1670-17 56),  a  Swedish  theologian  and  naturalist,  it  signifies 
a  plant  known  as  the  squirting  cucumber,  Ecbalium  Elaterium. 

The  commercial  colocynth  consists  of  the  peeled  and  dried 
fruits.  In  the  preparation  of  the  drug,  the  seeds  are  always 
removed  from  the  pulp.  Its  active  principle  is  an  intensely 
bitter  amorphous  or  crystalline  glucoside,  oolocynthin,  CssHsiOn, 
soluble  in  water,  ether  and  alcohol,  and  decomposable  by  acids 
into  glucose  and  a  resin,  colocynthein,  QoHmOis.  Colocynthein 
also  occurs  as  such,  in  the  drug,  together  with  at  least  two  other 
resins,  dtrullin  and  colocynthiden.  Colocynthin  has  been  used 
as  a  hypodermic  purgative — a  class  of  drugs  practically  non- 
existent, and  highly  to  be  desired  in  numberless  cases  of  apoplexy. 
The  dose  recommended  for  hypodermic  injection  is  fifteen 
minims  of  a  1%  solution  in  glycerin. 

The  British  Pharmacopeia  contains  a  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  which  no  one  ever  uses;  a  compound  piU — dose  4  to  8 
grains — ^in  which  oil  of  cloves  is  included  in  order  to  relieve  the 
griping  caused  by  the  drug;  and  the  Pilula  Colocynthidis  et 
Hyoscyami,  which  contains  2  parts  of  the  ounpound  pill  to  i  of 
extract  of  hyoscyamus.  This  is  by  far  the  best  preparation,  the 
hyoscyamtis  being  added  to  prevent  the  pain  and  griping  which 
is  attendant  on  the  use  of  colocynth  alone.  The  official  dose 
of  this  pill  is  4  to  8  grains,  but  the  most  effective  and  least  dis- 
agreeable manner  in  which  to  obtain  its  action  is  to  give  four 
two-grain  pills  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  so. 

In  minute  doses  colocynth  acts  simply  as  a  bitter,  but  is  never 
given  for  this  purpose.  In  ordinary  doses  it  greatly  increases 
the  secretion  of  the  small  intestine  and  stimidates  its  muscular 
coat.  The  gall-bladder  is  also  stimiilated,  and  the  biliary  function 
of  the  liver,  so  that  colocynth  is  both  an  excretory  and  a  secretory 
cholagogue.  The  action  which  follows  hypodermic  injection 
is  due  to  the  excretion  of  the  drug  from  the  blood  into  the 
alimentary  canal.  Though  colocynth  is  a  drastic  hydragogue 
cathartic,  it  is  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  supplement  its  action  by 
some  drug,  such  as  aloes,  which  acts  on  the  large  intestine, 
and  a  sedative  must  always  be  added.  Owing  to  its  irritant 
properties,  the  drug  must  not  be  used  habitually,  but  it  is  very 
valuable  in  initiating  the  treatment  of  simple  chronic  constipa- 
tion, and  its  pharmacological  properties  obviously  render  it 
especially  useful  in  cases  of  hepatitis  and  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Colocynth  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman  and  Arabic 
physicians;  and  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  herbal  of  the  nth  century 
(Cockayne,  Leechdoms,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  325,  London,  1864),  the 
following  directions  are  given  as  to  its  use: — "  For  stirring  of  the 
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inwards,  take  the  inward  neshness  of  the  fruit,  without  the 
kernels,  by  weight  of  two  pennies;  give  it,  pounded  in  lithe  beer 
to  be  drunk,  it  stirreth  the  inwards." 

COLOGNE  (Ger.  Kdln,  or  officially,  since  1900,  Coin),  a  city 
and  archicpiscopal  see  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  im^ 
portant  commercial  towns  of  the  empire.  Pop.  (1885)  239,437; 
(1900)  370,685;  (1905)  428,503,  of  which  about  80%  are  Roman 
Catholics.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  vast  semicircle  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  44  m.  by  rail  north-east  from  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
24  south-east  from  Diisseldorf  and  57  north-north-west  from 
Coblenz.  Its  situation  on  the  broad  and  navigable  Rhine,  and 
at  the  centre  of  an  extensive  network  of  railways,  giving  it  direct 
communication  with  all  the  important  cities  of  Europe,  has 
greatly  fostered  its  trade,  while  its  dose  proximity  to  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Rhine,  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  tourist  resort. 
When  viewed  from  a  distance,  especially  from  the  river,  the 
city,  with  its  medieval  towers  and  buildings,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  the  majestic  cathedral,  is  picturesque  and  imposing. 
The  ancient  walls  and  ditches,  which  formerly  environed  the 
dty,  were  dismantled  between  188 1  and  1885,  and  the  site  of  the 
old  fortifications,  bought  from  the  government  by  the  munid- 
pality,  were  converted  into  a  fine  boulevard,  the  Ring,  nearly 
4  m.  long.  Beyond  the  Ring,  about  ^  m.  farther  out,  a  new 
continuous  line  of  wall  fortifications,  with  outlying  clusters  of 
earthworks  and  forts,  has  since  been  erected;  1000  acres,  now 
occupied  by  handsome  streets,  squares  and  two  public  parks, 
were  thus  added  to  the  inner  town,  almost  doubling  its  area. 

Cologne  is  connected  by  bridges  with  the  suburb  of  Deutz. 
Within  the  outer  munidpal  boimdary  are  induded  (besides 
Deutz)  the  suburbs  of  Bayenthal,  Lindenthal,  Ehrenfeld,  Nippes, 
Sulz,  Bickendorf,  Niehl  and  Poll,  protected  by  another  widely 
extended  drcle  of  detached  forts  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  the  former  dty  gates  four  have  been  retained,  restored  and 
converted  into  museums:  the  Severin  gate,  on  the  south, 
contains  the  geological  section  of  the  natural  history  museum; 
the  Hahnen  gate,  on  the  west,  is  fitted  as  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  museum  of  the  dty;  and  the  Eigelstein  gate,  on 
the  north,  accommodates  the  zoological  section  of  the  natural 
history  museum. 

;  Cologne,  with  the  tortuous,  narrow  and  dark  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  old  inner  town,  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  attractive 
capital  dties  of  Germany;  but  in  modem  times  it  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  the  evil  smells  which  formerly  character- 
ized it  have  jdelded  to  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  The  most 
important  squares  are  the  Domhof,  the  Heiunarkt,  Neumarkt, 
Alte  Markt  and  Waidmarkt  in  the  old  inner,  and  the  Hansa-platz 
in  the  new  inner  town.  The  long  Hohe-strasse  of  the  old  town 
is  the  chief  business  street. 

The  cathedral  or  Dom,  the  prindpal  edifice  and  chief  object 
of  interest  in  Cologne,  b  one  of  the  finest  and  purest  moniunents 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe  (for  plan,  &c.  see  Architec- 
ture: Romanesque  and  Gothic  in  Germany).  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  cathedral  begun  about  the  beginning  of  the  9th  centiiry 
by  Hildebold,  metropolitan  of  Cologne,  and  finished  under 
Willibert  in  873.  This  structure  was  ruined  by  the  Normans, 
was  rebuilt,  but  in  1248  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  foundation  of  the  present  cathedral  was  then  laid  by  Conrad 
of  Hochstaden  (archbishop  from  1288  to  1261).  The  original 
plan  of  the  building  has  been  attributed  to  Gerhard  von  Rile 
(d.  c.  1295).  In  1322  the  new  choir  was  consecrated,  and  the 
bones  of  the  Three  Kings  were  removed  to  it  from  the  place  they 
had  occupied  in  the  former  cathedral.  After  Conrad's  death 
the  work  of  building  advanced  but  slowly,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  it  ceased  entirely.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral  was  taken  in  hand, 
in  1842  the  building  of  fresh  portions  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  structure  was  begun,  and  on  the  15th  of 
October  1880  the  edifice,  finally  finished,  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  William  I.  and  all  the  reigning  German 
princes.  The  cathedral,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  has  a 
length  of  480,  and  a  breadth  of  282  ft.;  the  height  of  the  central 


aisle  is  154  ft.;  that  of  each  of  the  towers  51  z  ft.  The  heaviest 
of  the  seven  bells  (Kaiserglocke),  cast  in  1874  from  the  metal 
of  French  guns,  weighs  543  cwt.,  and  is  the  largest  and  heaviest 
bell  that  is  rung.  In  the  choir  the  heart  of  Marie  de'  Medid  is 
buried;  and  in  the  adjoining  side-chapels  are  monuments  of 
the  founder  and  other  archbishops  of  Cologne,  and  the  shrine 
of  the  Three  Kings,  which  is  adorned  with  gold  and  predous 
stones.  The  three  kings  of  Cologne  (Kaspar,  Melchior  and 
Balthazar)  were  supposed  to  be  the  three  wise  men  who  came 
from  the  East  to  pay  adoration  to  the  infant  Christ;  according 
to  the  legend,  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  Barbarossa  brought 
their  bones  from  Milan  in  1162,  and  had  them  buried  in  Cologne 
cathedral,  and  miraculous  powers  of  healing  were  attributed 
to  these  relics.  The  very  numerous  and  richly-coloured  windows, 
presented  at  various  times  to  the  cathedral,  add  greatly  to  the 
imposing  effect  of  the  interior.  The  view  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  much  improved  by  a  dearance  of  the  old  houses  cm  the 
Domhof,  induding  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  but  the  new  Hof , 
though  flanked  by  many  fine  buildings,  is  displeasing  owing  to 
the  intrusion  of  numerous  modem  palatial  hotels  and  shops. 

Among  the  other  churches  of  Cologne,  which  was  fondly  styled 
in  the  middle  ages  the  "^holy  dty^*  {heUige  Stadt)  and  "  German 
Rome,"  and,  according  to  legend,  possessed  as  many  sacred 
fanes  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  are  several  of  interest  both 
for  thdr  age  and  for  ^the  monuments  and  works  of  art  they 
contain.  In  St  Peter's  are  the  famous  altar-piece  by  Rubens, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  several  works  by  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  and  some  old  German  glass-paintings.  St  Martin's, 
built  between  the  loth  and  12th  centuries,  has  a  fine  baptistery; 
St  Gereon*s,  built  in  the  nth  century  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
rotimda,  is  noted  for  its  mosaics,  and  glass  and  oil-paintings;  the 
Minorite  church,  begun  in  the  same  year  as  the  cathedral,  contains 
the  tomb  of  Duns  Scotus.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  church  of  St  Pantaleon,  a  13th-century  structure,  with  a 
monument  to  Theophano,  wife  of  the  emperor  Otto  II.;  St 
Cunibert,  in  the  Byzantine-Moorish  style,  completed  in  1248; 
St  Maria  im  Capitol,  the  oldest  church  in  Cologne,  dedicated 
in  1049  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  noted  for  its  crypt,  organ  and  paintings; 
St  Cecilia,  St  Ursula,  containing  the  bones  of  that  saint  and, 
according  to  legend,  of  the  11,000  English  virgins  massacred 
near  Cologne  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  St  Severin,  the 
church  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  of  St  Andrew  (1220  and  1414), 
which  contains  the  remains  of  Albertus  Magnus  in  a  gilded 
shrine.  Most  of  these,  and  also  many  other  old  churches,  have 
been  completely  restored.  Among  newer  ecdesiastical  buildings 
must  be  mentioned  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Deutz,  completed  in  1896,  and  a  large  S3magogue,  in  the  new 
town  west  of  the  Ring,  finished  in  1899. 

Among  the  more  prominent  secular  buildings  are  the  Gilr- 
zenich,  a  former  meeting-place  of  the  diets  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  built  between  1441  and  1447,  of  which  the  ground  floor 
was  in  1875  converted  into  a  stock  exchange,  and  the  upper  hall, 
capable  of  accommodating  3000  persons,  is  largdy  utilized  for 
public  festivities,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  Carnival: 
the  Rathaus,  dating  from  the  13th  century,  with  beautiful 
Gobelin  tapestries;  the  Tempelhaus,  the  ancestral  seat  of  the 
patrician  family  of  the  Overstolzens,  a  beautiful  building  dating 
from  the  13th  century,  and  now  the  chamber  of  commerce;  the 
Wallraf-Richartz  Museum,  in  which  is  a  collection  of  paintings 
by  old  Italian  and  Dutch  masters,  together  with  some  works 
by  modem  artists;  the  2^ghaus,  or  arsenal,  built  on  Roman 
foundations;  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Rhine  provinces;  the 
post-office  (1893);  the  Imperial  Bank  (Reichsbank) ;  and  the 
municipal  library  and  archives.  The  Wolkenburg,  a  fine  Gothic 
house  of  the  15th  century,  originally  a  patridan  residence,  was 
restored  in  1874,  and  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  famous  men's 
choral  sodety  of  Cologne  (Kolner  MSnnergesangverein). 

A  handsome  central  railway  station  (high  level),  on  the  site 
of  the  old  station,  and  dose  to  the  cathedral,  was  built  in  1889- 
1894.  The  railway  to  Bonn  and  the  Upper  Rhine  now  follows 
the  line  of  the  ceiniure  of  the  new  inner  fortifications,  and  on 
this  section  there  are  three  dty  stations  in  addition  to  the  central. 
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Like  all  important  Gennan  towns,  Cologne  contains  many  fine 
monuments.  The  most  conspicuous  is  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  (22^  ft.  high)  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  in  the 
Heumarkt.  There  are  also  monuments  to  Moltke  (1881),  to 
Count  Johann  von  Werth  (1885),  the  cavalry  leader  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  to  Bismarck  (1879).  Near  the  cathedral  is 
an  archiepiscopal  museum  of  church  antiquities.  Cologne  is 
richly  endowed  with  literary  and  scientific  institutions.  It  has 
an  academy  of  practical  medicine,  a  conmierdal  high  school,  a 
theological  seminary,  four  Gymnasia  (classical  schools),  numer- 
ous lower-grade  schools,  a  conservatory  of  music  and  several 
high-grade  ladies'  colleges.  Of  its  three  theatres,  the  municipal 
theatre  (Stadttheater)  is  famed  for  its  operatic  productions. 

Commercially,  Cologne  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  on  the  Rhine, 
and  has  a  very  important  trade  in  com,  wine,  mineral  ores, 
coals,  drugs,  dyes,  manufactured  wares,  groceries,  leather  and 
hides,  timber,  porcelain  and  many  other  commodities.  A  large 
new  harbour,  with  spacious  quays,  has  been  constructed  towards 
the  south  of  the  city.  In  1903,  the  traffic  of  the  port  amoimted 
to  over  one  million  tons.  Industrially,  also,  Cologne  is  a  place 
of  high  importance.  Of  the  numerous  manufactures,  among 
which  may  be  especially  mentioned  sugar,  chocolate,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  the  most  famous  is  the  perfume  known  as  eau  de 
Cologne  {q.v.)  (Kolnisches  Wasser,  i.e.  Cologne- water). 

Of  the  newspapers  published  at  Cologne  the  most  important 
is  the  Kolnische  Zeilung  (often  referred  to  as  the  "  Cologne 
Gazette  ")>  which  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
Germany,  and  great  weight  and  influence.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  Clerical  party  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces. 

History. — Cologne  occupies  the  site  of  Oppidum  Uhiomrn, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  and  here  in  a.d.  50  a  Roman  colony, 
Colonic,  was  planted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  at  the  request 
of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  bom  in  the  place.  After  her  it 
was  named  Colonia  Agrippina  or  Agrippinensis.  Cologne  rose  to 
be  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Secunda,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  the  Jus  Italicum.  Both  Vitellius  and  Trajan  were  at  Cologne 
when  they  became  emperors.  About  330  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  Franks  but  was  not  permanently  occupied  by  them  till  the 
5th  century,  becoming  in  475  the  residence  of  the  Frankish 
king  Childeric.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  pagus  or  gau,  and  counts 
of  Cologne  are  mentioned  in  the  9th  century. 

The  succession  of  bishops  in  Cologne  is  traceable,  except  for 
a  gap  covering  the  troubled  5th  century,  from  a.d.  313,  when  the 
see  was  founded.  It  was  made  the  metropolitan  see  for  the 
bishoprics  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  part  of  Westphalia  by  Charle- 
magne, the  first  archbishop  being  Hildebold,  who  occupied  the 
see  from  785  to  his  death  in  819.  Of  his  successors  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  was  Bmno  (q.v.),  brother  of  the  emperor  Otto  I., 
archbishop  from  953  to  965,  who  was  the  first  of  the  archbishops 
to  exercise  temporsd  jurisdiction,  and  was  also  '^  archduke  "  of 
Lorraine.  The  territorial  power  of  the  archbishops  was  already 
great  when,  in  11 80,  on  the  partition  of  the  Saxon  duchy,  the 
duchy  of  Westphalia  was  assigned  to  them.  In  the  nth  century 
they  became  ex-officio  arch-chancellors  of  Italy  (see  Arch- 
chancellor),  and  by  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356  they  were  finally 
placed  among  the  electors  (Kurfiirsien)  of  the  Empire.  With 
Cologne  itself,  a  free  imperial  city,  the  archbishop-electors  were 
at  perpetual  feud;  in  1262  the  archiepiscopal  see  was  transferred 
to  Briihl,  and  in  1273  to  Bonn;  it  was  not  till  167 1  that  the 
quarrel  was  finally  adjusted.  The  archbishopric  was  secularized 
in  i8oiy  all  its  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  being 
annexed  to  France;  in  1803  those  on  the  right  bank  were 
divided  up  among  various  German  states;  and  in  181 5  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  the  whole  was  assigned  to  Prussia.  The 
last  archbishop-elector,  Maximilian  of  Austria,  died  in  1801. 

In  Archbishop  Hildebold's  day  Cologne  was  stiU  contained  by 
the  square  of  its  Roman  walls,  within  which  stood  the  cathedral 
and  the  newly-founded  church  of  St  Maria  (known  later  as 
"im  Capitol");  the  city  was,  however,  surrounded  by  a  ring 
of  churches,  among  which  those  of  St  Gereon,  St  Ursula,  St 
Severin  and  St  Cunibert  were  conspicuous.    In  881  Norman 


pirates,  sailing  up  the  Rhine,  took  and  sacked  the  dty;  but 
it  rapidly  recovered,  and  in  the  nth  century  had  become  the 
chief  trading  centre  of  Germany.  Early  in  the  12th  centiiry  the 
city  was  enlarged  by  the  indusion  of  suburbs  of  Oversburg, 
Niederich  and  St  Aposteln;  in  11 80  these  were  endosed  in  a 
permanent  rampart  which,  in  the  13th  century,  was  strengthened 
with  the  walls  and  gates  that  survived  till  the  i9tli  century. 

The  mimicipal  history  of  Cologne  is  of  considerable  interest. 
In  general  it  follows  the  same  lines  as  that  of  other  dties  of  Lower 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  At  first  the  bishop  ruled  through 
his  burgrave,  advocate,  and  nominated  jurats  (scabinij  Schdfen). 
Then,  as  the  trading  dasses  grew  in  wealth,  his  jurisdiction  began 
to  be  disputed;  the  conjuraiio  pro  liberiate  of  11 12  seems  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  establish  a  commune  (see  Commune, 
Medieval).  Peculiar  to  Cologne,  however,  was  the  Richerzeche 
(rigirzegheide)f  a  corporation  of  all  the  wealthy  patricians, 
which  gradually  absorbed  in  its  hands  the  direction  of  the  city's 
government  (the  first  record  of  its  active  interference  is  in  1225). 
In  the  13th  century  the  archbishops  made  repeated  efforts  to 
reassert  their  authority,  and  in  1259  Archbishop  Conrad  of 
Hochstaden,  by  appealing  to  the  democratic  dement  of  the 
population,  the  "  brotherhoods  "  (JraternikUes)  of  the  craftsmen, 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Richerzeche  and  driving  its 
members  into  exile.  His  successor,  Engelbert  II.,  however, 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  democratic  constitution  set  up  by 
him,  with  the  result  that  in  1262  the  brotherhoods  combined 
with  the  patridans  against  the  archbishop,  and  the  Richerzeche 
returned  to  share  its  authority  with  the  elected  "  great  coundl  " 
{Weiler  Rat).  As  yet,  however,  none  of  the  trade  or  craft  gilds, 
as  such,  had  a  share  in  the  government,  which  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  patrician  families,  membership  of  which  was 
necessary  even  for  election  to  the  council  and  to  the  parochial 
offices.  This  continued  long  after  the  battle  of  Worringen  ( 1 288) 
had  finally  secured  for  the  dty  full  sdf-govemment,  and  the 
archbishops  had  ceased  to  reside  within  its  walls.  In  the  14th 
century  a  narrow  patrician  council  selected  from  the  Richerzeche, 
with  two  burgomasters,  was  supreme.  In  1370  an  insurrection 
of  the  weavers  was  suppressed;  but  in  1396,  the  rule  of  the 
patridans,  having  been  weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  a 
bloodless  revolution  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  comparatively 
democratic  constitution,  based  on  the  organization  of  the  trade 
and  craft  gilds,  which  lasted  with  but  slight  modification  till  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  greatness  of  Cologne,  in  the  middle  ages  as  now,  was  due 
to  her  trade.  Wine  and  herrings  were  the  chief  articles  of  her 
commerce;  but  her  weavers  had  been  in  repute  from  time 
immemorial,  and  exports  of  doth  were  large,  while  her  gold- 
smiths and  armourers  were  famous.  So  early  as  the  1 1  th  century 
her  merchants  were  settled  in  London,  their  colony  forming  the 
nudeus  of  the  Stedyard.  When,  in  1201,  the  city  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League  {q.v.)  its  power  and  repute  were  so  great  that 
it  was  made  the  chief  place  of  a  third  of  the  confederation. 

In  spite  of  their  feuds  with  the  archbishops,  the  burghers  of 
Cologne  were  stanch  Catholics,  and  the  number  of  the  magni- 
ficent medieval  churches  left  is  evidence  at  once  of  their  piety 
and  their  wealth.  The  imiversity,  foimded  in  1389  by  the  sole 
efforts  of  the  dtizens,  soon  gained  a  great  reputation;  in  the 
15th  century  its  students  numbered  much  more  than  a  thousand, 
and  its  influence  extended  to  Scotland  and  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  Its  decline  began,  however,  from  the  moment  when 
the  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  dty  dosed  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  Reformers;  the  number  of  its  students  sank  to  vanishing 
point,  and  though,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  it  sub- 
sequently revived,  it  never  recovered  its  old  importance.  A  final 
blow  was  dealt  it  when,  in  1777,  the  enlightened  archbishop 
Maximilian  Frederick  (d,  1784)  foimded  the  university  of  Bonn, 
and  in  1798,  amid  the  confusion  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  it 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  same  intolerance  that  ruined  the  university  all  but 
ruined  the  dty  too.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  blame  the  burghers 
for  resisting  the  dubious  reforming  efforts  of  Hermann  of  Wied, 
archbishop  from   151 5   to   1546,  inspired  mainly  by  secular 
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ambitions;  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  in  1414,  and  still  more 
the  exclusion,  under  Jesiiit  influence,  of  Protestants  from  the 
right  to  acquire  citizenship,  and  from  the  magistracy,  dealt 
severe  blows  at  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  A  variety  of  other 
causes  contributed  to  its  decay:  the  opening  up  of  new  trade 
routes,  the  gradual  ossification  of  the  gilds  into  close  and  corrupt 
corporations,  above  all  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  Succes- 
sion. When  in  1794  Cologne  was  occupied  by  the  French,  it 
was  a  poor  and  decayed  city  of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
only  6000  possessed  dvic  rights.  When,  in  1801,  by  the  treaty 
of  Lun6ville,  it  was  incorporated  in  France,  it  was  not  important 
enough  to  be  more  than  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement. 
On  the  death  of  the  last  elector  in  1801  the  archiepiscopal  see 
was  left  vacant.  With  the  assignment  of  the  city  to  Prussia  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  a  new  era  of  prosperity  began. 
The  imiversity,  indeed,  was  definitively  established  at  Bonn, 
but  the  archbishopric  was  restored  (182 1)  as  part  of  the  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  of  Prussia,  and  the  dty  became  the 
seat  of  the  president  of  a  governmental  district.  Its  prosperity 
now  rapidly  increased;  when  railways  were  introduced  it  became 
the  meeting-place  of  several  lines,  and  in  1881  its  growth  neces- 
sitated the  pushing  outward  of  the  circle  of  fortifications. 

See  L.  Ennen,  Gesch.  der  Stadt  Koln  (5  vols.,  Cologjne,  1863-1880) 
to  1648,  and  Frankreich  und  der  Niederrhein  (2  vols.,  «6.,  1855, 1856), 
a  history  of  the  city  and  electorate  of  Cologne  since  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  R.  Schultze  and  C.  Steuernagel,  CoUmia  Agrippinensis 
(Bonn,  1895);  K.  Heldmann,  Der  Kolngau  und  die  Civttas  Koln 
(Halle,  1900);  L.  Korth,  Koln  im  MtUektlter  (Cologne,  1890); 
F.  Lau,  Entwickelung  der  kommunalen  Verfassung  der  Stodt  Koln 
his  zum  Jahre  I3g6  (Bonn,  1898);  K.  Hegel,  Stddte  und  Gilden  der 

fermanischen  Volker  im  Mitlelalter  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  18^1),  ii.  p.  323; 
I.  Keussen,  Historische  Topographie  der  Stoat  Koln  im  MiUelalter 
(Bonn,  1906) ;  W.  Behnke,  Aus  Kdlns  FranwsenzeU  (Cologne,  1901) ; 
Helml^n,  Koln  und  seine  Sehenswurdigkeiten  (20th  ed.,  Colc^ne, 
1903).  For  sources  see  L.  Ennen  and  G.  Eckertz,  Quellen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  Koln  (6  vols.,  Cologne,  1860-1879);  later 
sources  will  be  found  in  U.  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  des  sources  hist. 
Topo-bibUographie  (Montb61iard,  189^.-1899),  s»v.  Cologne,  which 
gives  also  a  full  list  of  works  on  everything  connected  witii  the  city; 
also  in  Dahlmann-Waitz,  QueUenkunde  (ed.  Leipzig,  1906),  p.  17, 
Nos.  252,  253.  For  the  archdiocese  and  electorate  of  Cologne  see 
Binterim  and  Mooren,  Die  Erzdiozese  Koln  bis  zur  franzosischen 
Staatsumwdlzung,  new  ed.  by  A.  Mooren  in  2  vols.  (Dtisseldorf,  1892, 

1893). 

COLOMAN  (1070-1116),  king  of  Hungary,  was  the  son  of 
King  Geza  of  Hungary  by  a  Greek  concubine.  King  Ladislaus 
would  have  made  the  book-loving  youth  a  monk,  and  even 
designated  him  for  the  see  of  Eget;  but  Coloman  had  no  inclina- 
tion for  an  ecclesiastical  career,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Poland.  On  the  death  of 
Ladislaus  (1095),  he  returned  to  Hungary  and  seized  the  crown, 
passing  over  his  legitimately  bom  younger  brother  Almos,  the 
son  of  the  Greek  princess  Sinadene.  Almos  did  not  submit  to 
this  usurpation,  and  was  more  or  less  of  an  active  rebel  till  1 108, 
when  the  emperor  Henry  V.  espoused  his  cause  and  invaded 
Hungary.  The  Germans  were  unsuccessfid;  but  Coloman 
thought  fit  to  be  reconciled  with  his  kinsman  and  restored  to  him 
his  estates.  Five  years  later,  however,  fearing  lest  his  brother 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  heir,  the  infant  prince  Stephen, 
Coloman  imprisoned  Ahnos  and  his  son  Bela  in  a  monastery  and 
had  them  blinded.  Despite  his  adoption  of  these  barbarous 
Byzantine  methods,  Coloman  was  a  good  king  and  a  wise  ruler. 
In  foreign  affairs  he  preserved  the  policy  of  St  Ladislaus  by 
endeavouring  to  provide  Himgary  with  her  greatest  need,  a 
suitable  seaboard.  In  1097  he  overthrew  Peter,  king  of  Croatia, 
and  acquired  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia,  though  here  he 
encountered  formidable  rivals  in  the  Greek  and  German  emperors, 
Venice,  the  pope  and  the  Norman-Italian  dukes,  all  equally 
interested  in  the  fate  of  that  province,  so  that  Coloman  had  to 
proceed  cautiously  in  his  expansive  policy.  By  1102,  however, 
Zara,  Trail,  Spalato  and  all  the  islands  as  far  as  the  Cetina  were 
in  his  hands.  But  it  was  as  a  legislator  and  administrator  that 
Coloman  was  greatest  (see  Hungary:  History).  He  was  not 
only  one  of  the  most  learned,  but  also  one  of  the  most  states- 
manlike sovereigns  of  the  earlier  middle  ages.    Coloman  was 


twice  married,  (i)  in  1097  to  Buzella,  daughter  of  Roger,  duke  of 
Calabria,  the  chief  supporter  of  the  pope,  and  (2)  in  11 12  to  the 
Russian  princess,  Euphemia,  who  played  him  false  and  was  sent 
back  in  disgrace  to  her  kinsfolk  the  following  year.  Coloman 
died  on  the  3rd  of  February  11 16. 

COLOMB,  PHIUP  HOWARD  (1831-1899),  British  vice- 
admiral,  historian,  critic  and  inventor,  the  son  of  General  G.  T. 
Colomb,  was  born  in  Scotland,  on  the  29th  of  May  1831.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1846,  and  served  first  at  sea  off  Portugal  in 
1847;  afterwards,  in  1848,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  from 
1848  to  1851  as  midshipman  of  the  "  Rejrnard  "  in  operations 
against  piracy  in  Chinese  waters;  as  midshipman  and  mate  of 
the  "  Serpent "  during  the  Burmese  War  of  1852-53;  as  mate 
of  the  "  Phoenix  "  in  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1854;  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  "  Hastings  "  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Russian  War, 
taking  part  in  the  attack  on  Sveaborg.  He  became  what  was 
known  at  that  time  as  a  "  gunner's  lieutenant "  in  1857,  and 
from  1859  to  1863  he  served  as  flag-lieutenant  to  rear-admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Pasley  at  Devonport.  Between  1858  and  1868  he 
was  employed  in  home  waters  on  a  variety  of  special  services, 
chiefly  connected  with  gunnery,  signalling  and  the  tactical 
characteristics  and  capacities  of  steam  warships.  From  1868 
to  1870  he  commanded  the  "  Dryad,"  and  was  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  1874,  while  captain  of  the 
"  Audacious,"  he  served  for  three  years  as  flag-captain  to  vice- 
admiral  Ryder  in  China;  and  finally  he  was  appointed,  in  1880, 
to  command  the  "  Thunderer  "  in  the  Mediterranean.  Next 
year  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  steam  reserve  at  Ports- 
mouth; and  after  serving  three  years  in  that  capacity,  he  re- 
mained at  Portsmouth  as  flag-captain  to  the  commander-in-chief 
until  1886,  when  he  was  retired  by  superannuation  before  he 
had  attained  flag  rank.  Subsequently  he  became  rear-admiral, 
and  finally  vice-admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

Few  men  of  his  day  had  seen  more  active  and  more  varied 
service  than  Colomb.  But  the  real  work  on  which  his  title  to 
remembrance  rests  is  the  influence  he  exercised  on  the  thought 
and  practice  of  the  navy.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive 
the  vast  changes  which  must  ensue  from  the  introduction  of 
steam  into  the  navy,  which  would  necessitate  a  new  system  of 
signals  and  a  new  method  of  tactics.  He  set  himself  to  devise 
the  former  as  far  back  as  1858,  but  his  system  of  signals  was 
not  adopted  by  the  navy  until  1867. 

What  he  had  done  for  signals  Colomb  next  did  for  tactics. 
Having  first  determined  by  experiment — ^for  which  he  was  given 
special  facilities  by  the  admiralty — what  are  the  manoeuvring 
powers  of  ships  propelled  by  steam  under  varying  conditions 
of  speed  and  helm,  he  proceeded  to  devise  a  system  of  tactics 
based  on  these  data.  In  the  sequel  he  prepared  a  new  evolu- 
tionary signal-book,  which  was  adopted  by  the  royal  navy,  and 
still  remains  in  substance  the  foundation  of  the  existing  system 
of  tactical  evolutions  at  sea.  The  same  series  of  experimental 
studies  led  him  to  conclusions  concerning  the  chief  causes  of 
collisions  at  sea;  and  these  conclusions,  though  stoutly  com- 
bated in  many  quarters  at  the  outset,  have  since  been  generaDy 
accepted,  and  were  ultimately  embodied  in  the  international 
code  of  regulations  adopted  by  the  leading  maritime  nations  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  conference  at  Washington  in  1889. 

After  his  retirement  Colomb  devoted  himself  rather  to  the 
history  of  naval  warfare,  and  to  the  large  principles  disclosed  by 
its  intelligent  study,  than  to  experimental  inquiries  having  an 
immediate  practical  aim.  As  in  his  active  career  he  had  wrought 
organic  changes  in  the  ordering,  direction  and  control  of  fleets, 
so  by  his  historic  studies,  pursued  after  his  retirement,  he  helped 
greatly  to  effect,  if  he  did  not  exclusively  initiate,  an  equally 
momentous  change  in  the  popular,  and  even  the  professional, 
way  of  regarding  sea-power  and  its  conditions.  He  did  not  invent 
the  term  "  sea-power, " — it  is,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (see  Sea- 
Power),  of  very  ancient  origin, — nor  did  he  employ  it  until 
Captain  Mahan  had  made  it  a  household  word  with  all.  But  he 
thoroughly  grasped  its  conditions,  and  in  his  great  work  on  naval 
warfare  (first  published  in  1891)  he  enunciated  its  principles 
I  with  great  cogency  and  with  keen  historic  insight.    The  central 
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idea  of  his  teaching  was  that  naval  supremacy  is  the  condition 
precedent  of  all  vigorous  military  offensive  across  the  seas,  and, 
conversely,  that  no  vigorous  military  offensive  can  be  imder- 
taken  across  the  seas  until  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  has  been 
accounted  for — either  destroyed  or  defeated  and  compelled  to 
withdraw  to  the  shelter  of  its  own  ports,  or  at  least  driven  from 
the  seas  by  the  menace  of  a  force  it  dare  not  encounter  in  the 
open.  This  broad  and  indefeasible  principle  he  enimciated  and 
defended  in  essay  after  essay,  in  lecture  after  lecture,  until  what 
at  first  was  rejected  as  a  paradox  came  in  the  end  to  be  accepted 
as  a  commonplace.  He  worked  quite  independently  of  Captain 
Mahan,  and  his  chief  conclusions  were  pubhshed  before  Captain 
Mahan's  works  appeared. 

He  died  quite  suddenly  and  in  the  full  swing  of  his 
literary  activity  on  the  13th  of  October  1899,  at  Steeple  Court, 
Botley,  Hants.  His  latest  published  work  was  a  biography  of 
his  friend  Sir  Astley  Cooper  Key,  and  his  last  article  was  a  critical 
examination  of  the  tactics  adopted  at  Trafalgar,  which  showed 
his  acumen  and  insight  at  their  best. 

His  younger  brother,  Sie  John  Colomb  (1838-1909),  was 
closely  associated  in  the  pioneer  work  done  for  British  naval 
strategy  and  Imperial  defence,  and  his  name  stands  no  less  high 
among  those  who  during  this  period  promoted  accurate  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  sea-power.  Entering  the  Royal  Marines  in 
1854,  he  rose  to  be  captain  in  1867,  retiring  in  1869;  and  thence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  naval  and  military 
problems,  on  which  he  had  already  published  some  excellent 
essays.  His  books  on  Colonial  Defence  and  Colonial  Opinions 
(1873),  The  Defence  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain  (1879),  Navai 
Intelligence  and  the  Protection  of  Commerce  (1881),  The  Use  and 
the  Application  of  Marine  Forces  (1883),  Imperial  Federation: 
Naval  and  Military  (1887),  followed  later  by  other  similar  works, 
made  him  well  known  among  the  rising  school  of  Imperialists, 
and  he  was  returned  to  parliament  (1886-1892)  as  Conservative 
member  for  Bow,  andafterwards  (189  5-1906)  for  Great  Yarmouth. 
In  1887  he  was  created  C.M.G.,  and  in  1888  K.C.M.G.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  27  th  of  May  1909.  In  Kerry,  Ireland,  he 
was  a  large  landowner,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy 
council  (1903),  and  in  1906  he  sat  on  the  Royal  Commission 
dealing  with  congested  districts. 

COLOMBES»  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine, 
arrondissement  of  St  Denis,  7  m.  N.N.W.  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906) 
28,920.  It  has  a  16th-century  church  with  1 2th-century  tower,  a 
race-course,  and  numerous  villa  residences  and  boarding-schools. 
Manufactures  include  oil,  vinegar  and  measuring-instruments. 
A  castle  formerly  stood  here,  in  which  died  Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

COLOMBEYy  a  village  of  Lorraine,  4  m.  £.  of  Metz,  famous  as 
the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Germans  and  the  French  fought 
on  the  14th  of  August  1870.  It  is  often  called  the  battle  of 
Borny,  from  another  village  2}  m.  E.  of  Metz.  (See  Metz  and 
Franco-Gekman  War.) 

COLOMBIA*  a  republic  of  South  America  occupying  the 
N.W.  angle  of  that  continent  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Venezuela,  E.  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  S.  by  Brazil, 
Peru  and  Ecuador,  and  W.  by  Ecuador,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Panama  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  republic  is  very  irregular 
in  outline  and  has  an  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  of 
1050  m.,  exclusive  of  territory  occupied  by  Peru  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  upper  Amazon,  and  an  extreme  width  of  860  m. 
The  approximate  area  of  this  territory,  according  to  official 
calculations,  is  481,979  sq.  m.,  which  is  reduced  to  465,733  sq.  m. 
by  Gotha  planimetrical  measurements.  This  makes  Colombia 
fourth  in  area  among  the  South  American  states. 

The  loss  of  the  department  of  Panama  left  the  republic  with 
unsettled  frontiers  on  every  side,  and  some  of  the  boundary 
disputes  still  unsolved  in  1909  concern  immense  areas  of  territory. 
The  boundary  with  Costa  Rica  was  settled  in  1900  by  an  award 
of  the  President  of  France,  but  the  secession  of  Panama  in  1903 
gave  Colombia  another  unsettled  line  on  the  north-west.  If 
the  line  which  formerly  separated  the  Colombian  departments 
of  Cauca  and  Panama  is  taken  as  forming  the  international 


boundary,  this  line  follows  the  water-parting  between  the 
streams  which  flow  eastward  to  the  Atrato,  and  those  which 
flow  westward  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  the  terminal  points 
being  near  Cape  Tiburon  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  and  at  about 
7°  10'  N.  lat.  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  boundary  dispute  with 
Venezuela  was  referred  in  1883  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  award 
was  made  in  1891.  Venezuela,  however,  refused  to  accept  the 
decision.  The  Une  decided  upon,  and  accepted  by  Colombia, 
starts  from  the  north  shore  of  Calabozo  Bay  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  runs  west  and  south-west  to  and 
along  the  water-parting  (Sierra  de  Perija)  between  the  drainage 
basins  of  the  Magdalena  and  Lake  Maracaibo  as  far  as  the  source 
in  lat.  8*^  50'  N.  of  a  small  branch  of  the  Catatumbo  river,  thence 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  across  the  Catatumbo  and  Zulia 
rivers  to  a  point  in  72°  30'  W.  long.,  8®  12'  N.  lat.,  thence  in  an 
irregular  southerly  direction  across  the  Cordillera  de  M^rida  to 
the  source  of  the  Sarare,  whence  it  runs  eastward  along  that  river, 
the  Arauca,  and  the  Meta  to  the  Orinoco.  Thence  the  line  runs 
south  and  south-east  along  the  Orinoco,  Atabapo  and  Guainia 
to  the  Pedra  de  Cucuhy,  which  serves  as  a  boundary  mark  for 
three  republics.  Of  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Meta  and  the  Brazilian  frontier,  Venezuela  claims 
as  far  west  as  the  meridian  of  69^  Io^  Negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  the  boxmdary  with  Brazil  (g.».)  were  resumed  in 
1906,  and  were  advanced  in  the  following  year  to  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  conflicting  claims  by  a  mixed 
commission.  With  Ecuador  and  Peru  the  boundary  disputes  are 
extremely  complicated,  certain  parts  of  the  disputed  territory 
being  claimed  by  all  three  republics.  Colombia  holds  possession 
as  far  south  as  the  Napo  in  lat.  2^  47'  S.,  and  claims  territory 
occupied  by  Peru  as  far  south  as  the  Amazon.  On  the  other 
hand  Peru  claims  as  far  north  as  La  Chorrera  in  o^  49'  S.  lat., 
including  territory  occupied  by  Colombia,  and  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Ecuadorean  department  of  Oriente,  and  Ecuador  would 
extend  her  southern  boundary  line  to  the  Putumayo,  in  long. 
71°  i'  S.,  and  make  that  river  her  northern  boimdary  as  far 
north  as  the  Peruvian  claim  extends.  The  provisional  line  starts 
from  the  Japura  river  (known  as  the  Caqueta  in  Colombia)  in 
lat.  I**  30'  S.,  long.  69**  24'  W.,  and  runs  south-west  to  the  70th 
meridian,  thence  slightly  north  of  west  to  the  Igaraparana  river, 
thence  up  that  stream  to  the  Peruvian  military  post  of  La 
Chorrera,  in  o^  49'  S.  lat.,  thence  west  of  south  to  Hiuiirima- 
chico,  on  the  Napo.  Thence  the  line  runs  north-west  along  the 
Napo,  Coca  and  San  Francisco  riveors  to  the  Andean  watershed, 
which  becomes  the  dividing  line  northward  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  80  m.,  where  the  line  turns  westward  and  reaches  the 
Pacific  at  the  head  of  Panguapi  Bay,  into  which  the  southern 
outlet  of  the  Mira  river  discharges  (about  i**  34'  N.  lat.). 

Physical  Geography. — Colombia  is  usually  described  as  an  ex- 
tremely mountainous  country,  which  is  true  of  much  less  than  half 
its  total  area.  Nearly  one  half  its  area  lies  south-east  of  the  Andes 
and  consists  of  extensive  llanos  and  forested  plains,  traversed  by 
several  of  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco. 
These  plains  slope  gently  toward  the  east,  those  of  the  Amazon  basin 
apparently  lying  in  great  terraces  whose  escarpments  have  the  char- 
acter of  low,  detached  ranges  of  hills  forming  successive  rims  to  the 
great  basin  which  they  partly  enclose.  The  elevation  and  slope  of 
this  immense  region,  which  has  an  approximate  length  of  640  m. 
and  average  width  of  320  m.,  may  be  mf erred  from  the  elevations 
of  the  Caqueta,  or  Japura  river,  which  was  explored  by  Crevaux  in 
1 878-1 879.  At  Santa  Maria,  near  the  Cordillera  (about  75®  30'  W. 
long.)*  the  elevation  is  613  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  73ra  meridian 
it  is  538  ft.,  and  near  the  70th  meridian  426  ft. — a  tall  of  187  ft. 
in  a  distance  of  about  400  m.  The  northern  part  of  this  great  region 
has  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  and  gentler  slope,  and  consist?  of 
open  grassy  plains,  which  are  within  the  zone  of  alternating  wet  and 
dry  seasons.  In  the  south  and  toward  the  great  lower  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  where  the  rainfall  is  continuous  throughout  the  year,  the 
plains  are  heavily  forested.  The  larger  part  of  this^  territory  is 
unexplored  except  along  the  principal  rivers,  and  is  inhabited  by 
scattered  tribes  of  Indians.  Near  the  Cordilleras  and  along  some  of 
the  larger  rivers  there  are  a  few  small  settlements  of  whites  and 
mestizos,  but  their  aggregate  number  is  small  and  their  economic 
value  to  the  republic  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  some  cattle 
ranges  on  the  open  plains,  however,  but  they  are  too  isolated  to 
have  much  importance.  A  small  part  of  the  northern  Colombia, 
on  the  lower  courses  of  the  Atrato  and  Magdalena,  extending  across 
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the  country  from  the  Eartem  to  the  Western  Cordill< 
varying  width  of  100  to  150  m.,  not  including  the  lower  nver  Dasina 
which  penetrate  much  farther  inland,  also  consists  of  low,  alluvial 
plains,  partly  coveted  with  swamps  and  intricate  watercourses, 
densely  overerown  with  vegetation,  but  in  places  admirably  adapted 
to  different  kinds  of  tropical  agriculture.  These  plains  are  broken 
in  places  by  low  ranges  of  hills  which  are  usually  occupied  by  the 
pdnciDal  industrial  settlements  of  this  part  of  the  republic,  the 
lower  levels  beii%  for  the  moat  part  swampy  and  unsuited  for  white 

The  other  fan  of  the  republic,  which  may  be  roughly 
two-fifths  of  its  total  area,  consists  of  an  extremely  nigged 
tainous  country,  traversed  from  south  to  north 
by  the  parallel  river  valleys  of  the  Magdalena, 
Cauca  and  Atrato.  The  mountain  chains  which 
cover  this  part  o(  Colombia  are  the  northern 
terminal  ranges  of  the  great  Andean  system. 
In  northern  Ecuador  the  Andes  narrows  into 
a  single  massive  rai^e  which  has  the  character 
of  a  confused  mass  of  peaks  and  ridges  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Colombia.  There  are  several 
lofty  plateaus  in  this  region  which  form  a  huge 
central  watershed  for  rivers  flowing  east  to  the 
Amazon,  west  to  the  Pacific,  and  north  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  higher  plateaus  are  called 
paramos,  cold,  windswept,  mist-drenched  deserts, 
lyii^  between  the  elevations  of  10,000  and  15,000 
ft.,  which  are  often  the  only  passes  over  the 
Cordilleras,  and  yet  arc  almost  impassable  because 
of  their  morasses,  heavy  mists,  and  cold,  piercing 
winds.  The  paramos  of  Cruz  Verde  (11,695  '*■) 
and  Pasto,  and  the  volcanoes  of  Chiles  (15,900 
ft.),  Chumbul  (15,715  ft.),  and  Pasto  (13,990  ft.) 
are  prominent  landmarks  of  this  desolate  region. 
North  of  this  great  plateau  the  Andes  divides 
into  three  great  ranges,  the  Western,  Central  and 
Eastern  Cordilleras.  The  Central  is  the  aids  of 
the  system,  is  distinguished  by  a  line  of  lofty 
volcanoes  and  paramos,  some  of  which  show  their 
white  mantles  2000  to  3000  ft.  above  the  Line  of 
perpetual  snow  (approx.  15,000  ft,  in  this  lati- 
'  tude),  and  is  sometimes  distinguished  with  the 
name  borne  by  the  republic  for  the  time  being. 
This  range  runs  in  a  north- north-east  direction 
and  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Magdalena  and 
Cauca,  terminatine  in  some  low  bills  south-west 
of  El  Banco,  a  small  town  on  the  tower  Magdalena. 
The  principal  summits  of  this  rai^e  areTajunibina 
C>3.534  ft.).  Pan  de  Azucar  (15,078  ft.),  Purace 
(15.420  ft,),  Sotara  U5,420  ft.),  HuiU  over  18,000 
ft.),  Tolima  (18,433  ft.),  Santa  Isabel  (16,700  ft.), 
Rui» (>8,373 ft.),  and  Meaa de  Herveo  (18,300 ft.). 
The  last  named  affords  a  magnificent  spectacle 
from  Bogota,  its  level  top  which  is  5  or  6  m.  across, 
and  is  formed  by  the  nm  of  an  immense  crater, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  table,  down  the  sides 
of  which  for  more  than  3000  ft.  hangs  a  spotless 
white  drapery  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Western 
Cordillera  biunches  trom  the  main  range  first 
and  follows  the  coast  very  closely  as  far  north 
as  the  ^th  parallel,  where  the  San  Juan  and 
Atrato  rivers,  thoughflowing  in  opposite  directions 
and  separated  near  the  5th  parallel  by  a  low 
transverse  ridee,  combine  to  interpose  valley's 
between  it  and  the  Cordillera  de  Baudo,  which 
thereafter  becomes  the  true  coast  range.  It  then 
forms  the  divide  between  the  Caiiea  and  Atrato 
valleys,  and  terminates  near  the  Caribbean  coast. 
The  general  elevation  of  this  range  is  lower  than  L 
that  of  the  others,  its  culminating  points  being  the 
volcano Munchique (i  1 ,85oft.)and  Cerro Leon (10,84,7 ft.).  Thetange 
is  covered  with  vegetation  and  its  Pacific  slopes  are  precipitous  and 
humid.  The  Cordillera  de  Baudo,  which  becomes  the  coast  range 
above  lat.  |^°  N.,  is  the  southern  extension  of  the  low  mountainous 
chain  forming  the  backbone  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  may  be 
considered  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  North  American 
system.  Its  elevations  are  low  and  heavily  wooded.  It  divides  on 
the  Panama  frontier,  the  easterly  branch  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Atrato  and  the  rivers  of  eastern  Panama,  and  servii^  as 
the  frontier  between  the  two  republics.  The  passes  across  these 
ranges  are  comparatively  low,  but  they  are  difficult  because  of  the 
precipitous  character  of  their  Pacific  slopes  and  the  density  of  the 
vegetation  on  them.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  important  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Colombian  Andes.  Its 
general  elevation  is  below  that  of  the  Central  Cordillera,  and  it  has 
few  summits  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  the  highest 
being  the  Siena  Nevada  de  Cocui,  in  lat.  6°  30'  N.  Between  Cocui 
and  the  southern  frontier  of  Colombia  there  are  no  noteworthy 
elevations  except  the  so-called  Paramo  de  Suma  Pai  near  BogotA, 
the  h^hest  point  of  which  is  14,146  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  Chita 


paramo,  or  rai^,  north-east  of  Bc^oti  (16,700  ft.).  Between  the 
5Ch  and  6th  parallels  the  range  divides  into  two  branches,  the  eastern 
passing  into  Venezuela,  where  it  is  called  the  Cordillera  de  Merida, 
and  the  northern  continuing  north  and  north-east  as  the  Sierra  de 
Perija  and  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  to  terminate  at  the  north-eastern 


this  range,  and  lying  between  the  loth  parallel  and  the  Caribbean 
coast,  is  a  remarkable  group  of  lofty  peaks  and  knotted  ranges 
known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  the  highest  snow- 
crowned  summit  of  which  rises  17,389  ft.  above  the  sea  accordii^;  to 
some,  and  16,738  according  to  other  authorities.    This  group  of 


mountains,  covenng  an  approximate 
mediately  on  the  coast,  and  its  highest 


lie.  It  stands  detached  from  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Eastern  Cordillera,  and  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  eswntially 
independent.  The  eastern  Cordillera  region  is  noteworthy  for  its 
large  areas  of  plateau  and  elevated  valley  within  the  Umits  of  the 
vertical  temperate  zone.  In  this  region  is  to  be  found  the  greater 
I>art  of  the  white  population,  the  best  products  of  Colombian  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  greatest  industrial  development.  The  "  sabana  "  of 
Bogota  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  higher  of  these  plateaus  (8563  ft., 
according  to  Stieler's  Hand-Alias),  with  its  mild  temperature, 
inexhaustible  fertility  and  numerous  productions  of  the  temperate 
zone.  It  has  an  area  of  about  2000  sq.  m.  The  lower  valleys, 
plateaus  and  mountain  slopes  oi  this  range  are  celebrated  for  their 
coffee,  which,  with  better  means  of  transportation,  would  be  a  greater 
source  of  prosperity  for  the  republic  than  the  gold-mines  of  Antioquia. 
The  mountainous  region  of  Colombia  is  subject  to  volcanic  disturb- 
ances and  earthquake  shocks  are  frequent,  especially  in  the  south. 
These  shocks,  however,  are  less  severe  than  in  Venesuda  or  in 
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There  are  few  islands  on  the  coast  of  Colombia,  and  the  ereat 
majority  of  these  are  too  small  to  appear  on  the  maps  in  general  use. 
isiuitf  Gorgona  is  one  of  the  larger  islands  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
isiuiM.  ^^^  jg  situated  about  25  m.  from  the  mainland  in  lat. 
3°  N.  It  is  5f  m.  long  by  if  m.  wide,  and  rises  to  an  extreme  eleva- 
tion of  1296  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  beautiful  island,  and  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  Pizarro's  stopping  places.  It  has  been  used 
by  the  Colombian  government  for  political  offenders.  Malpelo  island, 
282  m.  west  by  south  of  Charambira  point,  in  lat.  3**  40'  N.,  long. 
81"  24'  W.,  nominally  belongs  to  Colombia.  It  is  a  small,  rocky, 
uninhabited  island,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  846  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  has  no  ascertained  value.  The  famous  Pearl  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Panama  are  claimed  by  Colombia,  and  their  pearl  oyster 
fisheries  are  considered  a  rentable  asset  by  the  government.  The 
group  covers  an  area  of  about  4^0  sq.  m.,  and  consists  of  16  islands 
and  several  rocks.  The  largest  is  Rey  Island,  which  is  about  17  m. 
long,  north  to  south,  and  8  m.  broad,  with  an  extreme  elevation  of 
600  ft.  The  other  larger  islands  are  San  Jos6,  Pedro  Gonzales, 
Casaya,  Saboga  and  Pacheca.  There  are  several  fishing  villages 
whose  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  pearl  fisheries,  and  a 
number  of  cocoa-nut  plantations.  The  islands  belong  chiefly  to 
Panama  merchants.  There  are  several  groups  of  small  islands  on 
the  northern  coast,  and  a  few  small  islands  so  near  the  mainland  as 
to  form  sheltered  harbours,  as  at  Cartagena.  The  largest  of  these 
islands  is  Baru,  lying  immediately  south  of  the  entrance  to  Cartagena 
harbour.  North-west  of  Colombia  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  several 
small  islands  belonging  to  the  republic,  two  of  which  (Great  and 
Little  Corn  Is.)  lie  very  near  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  these  islands  is  Vieja  rrovidencia  (Old 
Providence),  120  m.  off  the  Mosquito  Coast,  4}  m.  long,  which 
supports  a  small  population. 

The  rivers  of  Colombia  may  be  divided,  for  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion, into  three  general  classes  according  to  the  destination  of  their 
tMven.  waters,  the  Pacific,  Caribbean  and  Atlantic — the  last 
reaching  their  destination  through  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco.  Of  these,  the  Caribbean  rivers  are  of  the  greatest  economic 
importance  to  the  country,  though  those  of  the  eastern  plains  may  at 
some  time  become  nearly  as  important  as  transportation  routes  m  a 
region  possessing  forest  products  of  great  importance  and  rich  in 
agricultural  and  pastoral  possibilities.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
principal  rivers  of  these  three  classes — ^the  Patia,  Cauca,  Magdalena, 
Caqueti  and  Putumayo — all  have  their  sources  on  the  high  plateaus 
of  southern  Colombia  and  within  a  comparatively  limited  area. 
The  Pacific  coast  rivers  are  numerous,  and  discharge  a  very  large 
volume  of  water  into  the  ocean  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  their 
drainage  basins,  because  of  the  heavy  rainfall  on  the  western  slop>es 
of  the  Coast  range.  The  proximity  of  this  range  to  the  coast  limits 
them  to  short,  precipitous  courses,  with  comparatively  short  navi- 
gable channels.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  group,  starting  from 
the  southern  frontier,  are  the  Mira,  Patia,  Iscuande,  Micai,  Buena- 
ventura or  Dagua,  San  Juan  and  Baudo.  The  Mira  has  its  principal 
sources  in  Ecuador,  and  for  a  short  distance  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  republics,  but  its  outlets  and  navigable  channel 
are  within  Colombia.  It  has  a  large  delta  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  river,  which  is  visible  evidence  of  tne  very  large  quantity 
of  material  brought  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  slopes. 
The^  Patia  is  the  longest  river  of  the  Pacific  group,  and  is  the  only  one 
haying  its  sources  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Western  Cordillera. 
It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sotara  and  Guaitara  at  the  point 
where  the  umted  streams  turn  westward  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The  Sotara  or  upper  Patia  rises  on  the 
southern  slope  of  a  transverse  ridge  or  dyke,  between  the  Central 
and  Western  Cordilleras,  in  the  vicinity  of  Popayan,  and  flows 
southward  about  120  m.  to  the  point  of  confluence  with  the  Guaitara. 
The  latter  has  its  sources  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Tuquerres  and 
flows  north-west  to  meet  the  Sotara.  The  canyon  of  the  Patia  through 
the  Western  Cordillera  is  known  as  the  "  Minima  gorge,"  and  has 
been  cut  to  a  depth  of  1676  ft.,  above  which  the  perpendicular 
mountain  sides  rise  like  a  wall  some  thousands  of  feet  more.  The 
upper  course  of  the  Guaitara  is  known  as  the  Carchi,  which  for  a 
short  distance  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Colombia  and 
Ecuador.  At  one  point  in  its  course  it  is  crossed  by  the  Rumichaca 
arch,  a  natural  arch  of  stone,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Inca's  bridge," 
which  with  the  Minima  gorge  should  be  classed  among  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  world.  There  is  a  narrow  belt  of  low,  swampy 
country  between  the  Cordillera  and  the  coast,  traversed  at  intervals 
by  mountain  spurs,  and  across  this  the  river  channels  are  usually 
navigable.  The  San  Juan  has  built  a  large  delta  at  its  mouth, 
and  IS  navigable  for  a  distance  of  140  m.  inland,  the  river  flowing 
parallel  with  the  coast  for  a  long  distance  instead  of  crossing  the 
coastal  plain.  It  rises  in  the  angle  between  the  Western  Cordillera 
and  a  low  transverse  ridge  connecting  it  with  the  Baudo  coast 
range,  and  flows  westward  down  to  the  valley  between  the  two 
ranges,  and  then  southward  through  this  valley  to  about  lat.  4*  15'  N., 
where  it  turns  sharply  westward  and  crosses  a  narrow  belt  of  lowland 
to  the  coast.  It  probably  has  the  largest  discharge  of  water  of  the 
Pacific  group,  ana  has  about  300  m.  of  navigable  channels,  including 
its  tributaries,  although  the  river  itself  is  only  190  m.  long  and  the 
sand-bars  at  its  mouth  have  only  7  or  8  ft.  ot  water  on  them.  The 
San  Juan  is  distinguished  for  having  been  one  of  the  proposed 


routes  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific.  At  one 
point  in  its  upper  course  it  is  so  near  the  Atrato  that,  according  to  a 
survey  by  Captain  C.  S.  Cochrane,  R.N.,  in  1824,  a  canal  400  yds. 
long  with  a  maximum  cutting  of  70  ft.,  together  with  some  improve- 
ments in  the  two  streams,  would  give  free  communication.  Hib 
calculations  were  made,  of  course,  for  the  smaller  craft  of  that 
time. 

The  rivers  belonging  to  the  Caribbean  system,  all  of  which  flow 
in  a  northerly  direction,  are  the  Atrato,  Bacuba,  Sinu,  Magdalena 
and  Zulia.  The  Bacuba,  Suriquilla  or  Leon,  is  a  small  stream  rising 
on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  and  flowing  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  Like  the  Atrato  it  brings  down  much  silt, 
which  is  rapidly  filling  that  depression.  There  are  many  smalt 
streams  ancf  one  important  river,  the  Sinti,  flowing  into  the  sea 
between  this  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena.  The  Sin6  rises 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alto  del  Viento  near  the  7th  parallel, 
and  flows  almost  due  north  across  the  coastal  plain  for  a  distance 
of  about  286  m.  to  the  Gulf  of  Morosquillo.  It  has  a  very  sinuous 
channel  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  some  distance, 
but  there  is  no  good  port  at  its  outlet,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
region  through  which  it  flows  is  malarial  and  sparsely  settled.  The 
most  important  rivers  of  Colombia,  however,  are  the  Magdalena  and 
its  principal  tributary,  the  Cauca.  They  both  rise  on  the  high  table- 
land of  southern  Colombia  about  14,000  ft.  above  sea-level — the 
Magdalena  in  the  Laguna  del  Buey  (Ox  Lake)  on  the  Las  Papas 
plateau,  and  the  Cauca  a  short  distance  westward  in  the  Laguna  de 
Santiago  on  the  Paramo  de  Guanacas — and  flow  northward  in 
parallel  courses  with  the  great  Central  Cordillera,  forming  the  water- 
partine  between  their  drainage  basins.  The  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Magdalena  are  the  Suaza,  Neiva,  Cabrera,  Prado,  Fusagasaga, 
Funza  or  BogotA,  Carare,  Opon,  Sogamoso,  Lebrija  and  Cesar, 
and  the  western  the  La  Plata,  raez,  Saldaiia,  Cuello,  Guali,  Samana 
or  Miel,  Nare  or  Negro  and  Cauca.  There  are  also  many  smaller 
streams  flowing  into  the  Magdalena  from  both  sides  of  the  valley. 
Of  those  named,  the  Funza  drains  the  "  sabana  "  of  Bogotd  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  great  fall  of  Tequendama,  about  480  ft.  in  height ; 
the  Sogamoso  passes  through  some  of  the  richest  districts  of  the 
republic;  and  the  Cesar  rises  on  the  elevated  slopes  oi  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  and  flows  southward  across  a  low  plain, 
in  which  are  many  lakes,  to  join  the  Magdalena  where  it  bends 
westward  to  meet  the  Cauca.  The  course  of  the  Magdalena  traverses 
nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  is  nearly  1000  m.  long;  It  is  navigable 
for  steamers  up  to  La  Dorada,  near  Honda,  561  m.  above  its  mouth, 
which  is  closed  by  sand-bars  to  all  but  light-draught  vessels,  and  for 
93  m.  above  the  rapids  at  Honda,  to  Girardot.  The  river  is  also 
navigable  at  high  water  for  small  steamers  up  to  Neiva,  100  m. 
farther  and  1535  ft.  above  sea-level,  beyond  which  point  it  descends 
precipitously  from  the  plateaus  of  southern  Colombia.  The  Honda 
rapids  have  a  fall  of  only  20  ft.  in  a  distance  of  2  m.,  but  the  current 
is  swift  and  the  channel  tortuous  for  a  distance  of  20  m.,  which 
make  it  impossible  for  the  light-draught,  flat-bottomed  steamers  of 
the  lower  nver  to  ascend  them.  The  Cauca  differs  much  from  the 
Magdalena,  although  its  principal  features  are  the  same.  The  latter 
descends  12,500  ft.  before  it  becomes  navigable,  but  at  10,000  ft. 
below  its  source  the  Cauca  enters  a  long  narrow  valley  with  an 
average  elevation  of  3500  ft.,  where  it  is  navigable  for  over  200  m., 
and  then  descends  2500  ft.  through  a  series  of  impetuous  lapids  for  a 
distance  of  about  250  m.,  between  Cartago  and  C&ceres,  with  a  break 
of  60  m.  above  Antioquia,  where  smooth  water  permits  isolated 
navigation.  While,  therefore,  the  Magdalena  is  navieable  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  or  from  Girardot  to  the  coast,  with  an 
abrupt  break  of  only  20  ft.  at  Honda  which  could  easily  be  overcome, 
the  Cauca  has  only  200  m.  of  navigable  water  in  the  upper  valley 
and  another  200  m.  on  its  lower  course  before  it  joins  the  Magdalena 
in  lat.  9®  30',  the  two  being  separated  by  250  m.  of  canyon  and 
rapids.  So  difficult  is  the  country  through  which  the  Cauca  has  cut 
its  tortuous  course  that  the  fertile  upper  valley  is  completely  isolated 
from  the  Caribbean,  and  has  no  other  practicable  outlet  than  the 
overland  route  from  Cali  to  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific.  The 
upper  sources  of  the  Cauca  flow  through  a  highly  volcanic  region, 
and  are  so  impregnated  with  sulphuric  and  other  acids  that  fish 
cannot  live  in  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Rio  Vinagre, 
which  rises  on  the  Purace  volcano.  The  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Piendam6,  Ovejas,  Palo,  Amaime  and  Nechi,  from  the  central 
Cordillera,  of  which  the  last  named  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
Jamundi  and  a  large  number  of  small  streams  from  the  Western. 
The  largest  branch  of  the  Cauca  on  its  western  side,  however,  is  the 
San  Jorge,  which,  though  rising  in  the  Western  Cordillera  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Alto  del  Viento,  in  about  lat.  7**  N.,  and  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Sinti  and  Bacuba,  is  essentially  a  river 
of  the  plain,  flowing  north-east  across  a  level  country  filled  with 
small  lakes  and  subject  to  inundations  to  a  junction  with  the  Cauca 
just  before  it  joins  the  Magdalena.  Both  the  San  Jorge  and  Nechi 
are  navigable  for  considerable  distances.  The  valley  of  the  Cauca 
is  much  narrower  than  that  of  the  Magdalena,  and  between  Cartago 
and  C&ceres  the  mountain  ranges  on  lK)th  sides  press  down  upon  the 
river  and  confine  it  to  a  narrow  canyon.  The  Cauca  unites  with  the 
Magdalena  about  200  m.  from  the  sea  through  several  widely  separated 
channels,  which  are  continually  chan^ng  through  the  wearing  away 
of  the  alluvial  banks.   These  changes  m  the  channel  are  also  at  work 
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in  the  Lower  Magdalena.  The  remaining  rivers  of  the  Caribbean 
system,  exclusive  of  the  smaller  ones  rismg  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta,  are  the  Zulia  and  Catatumbo,  which  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Santander  and  flow  across  the  low  plains  of 
the  Venexuelan  state  of  Zulia  into  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Of  the  rivers  of  the  great  eastern  plains,  whose  waters  pass  through 
the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  little  can  be  said  beyond 
the  barest  geographical  description.  The  size  and  courses  of  many 
of  their  affluents  are  still  unknown,  as  this  great  region  has  been  only 
partially  explored.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  flow  across  the  plains 
m  an  easterly  direction,  those  of  the  Orinoco  system  inclining  north- 
ward, and  those  of  the  Amazon  system  southward.  The  first  include 
the  Guaviare  or  Guayabero,  the  Vichada,  the  Meta,  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Arauca.  The  Guaviare  was  explored  by  Crevaux  in 
1 88 1 .  It  rises  on  the  eastem'slopes  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  between 
the  3rd  and  4th  parallels,  about  75  m.  south  of  Bogotd,  and  flows 
with  a  slight  southward  curve  across  the  llanos  to  the  Orinoco,  into 
which  it  discharges  at  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  in  lat.  4^  N.  Its 
largest  tributary  is  the  Inirida,  which  enters  from  the  south.  The 
Guaviare  has  about  600  m.  of  navigable  channel.  The  Meta  rises 
on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Cordillera  from  Bogoti,  and  flows  with  a 
sluggish  current  east-north-east  across  the  llanos  to  the  Orinoco, 
mto  which  it  discharges  below  the  Atures  rapids,  in  lat.  6°  22'  N. 
It  is  navigable  throughout  almost  its  whole  length,  small  steamers 
ascending  it  to  a  pomt  within  100  m.  of  Bogota.  Its  principal 
tributaries,  so  far  as  known,  are  the  Tuca,  Chire  and  Casanare. 
The  princii>al  rivers  of  the  Amazon  system  are  the  Nai>o,  the  upper 
part  of  which  forms  the  provisional  boundary  line  with  Ecuador, 
the  Putumayo  or  lea,  and  the  Caqueta  or  Japur4  (Yapuri),  which 
flow  from  the  Ancles  entirely  across  the  eastern  plains,  and  the 
Guainia,  which  rises  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Serra  Tunaji 
near  the  provisional  Brazilian  frontier,  and  flows  with  a  ^eat  north- 
ward curve  to  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  frontiers,  and  is  thereafter 
known  as  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
There  are  many  large  tributaries  of  these  rivers  in  the  unexplored 
regions  of  soutn-eastern  Colombia,  but  their  names  as  well  as  their 
courses  are  still  unsettled. 

The  coast  of  Colombia  faces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  is  divided  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  into  two  completely 
separated  parts.  The  Pacific  coast-line,  omitting  minor 
CoaMtg,  convolutions,  has  a  length  of  about  500  m.,  while  that  of 
the  Caribbean  is  about  700  m.  The  former  has  been  of  slight  service 
in  the  development  of  the  country  because  of  the  unsettled  and 
unhealthy  character  of  the  coast  region,  and  the  high  mountain 
barriers  between  its  natural  ports  and  the  settled  parts  of  the  re- 
public. There  are  only  two  commercial  ports  on  the  coast,  Tumaco 
and  Buenaventura,  though  there  are  several  natural  harbours 
which  would  be  of  great  service  were  there  any  demand  for  them. 
The  rivers  Mira,  Patia  and  San  Juan  permit  the  entrance  of  small 
steamers,  as  also  some  of  the  smaller  rivers.  The  larger  bays  on 
this  coast  are  Tumaco,  Choc6,  Magdalena,  Cabita,  Coqui,  Puerto 
Utria,  Solano,  Cupica  and  Octavia — some  of  them  affording  ex- 
ceptionaUv  safe  and  well-sheltered  harbours.  The  Caribbean  coast 
of  Colombia  has  only  four  ports  engaged  in  international  trade — 
Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  Santa  Marta  and  Rio  Hacha.  There  are 
some  smaller  ports  on  the  coast,  but  they  are  open  only  to  vessels 
of  light  draft  and  have  no  trade  worth  mention.  Barranquilla, 
the  principal  port  of  the  republic,  is  situated  on  the  Magdalena, 
and  Its  seaport,  or  landing-place,  is  Puerto  Colombia  at  the  inner 
end  of  Savanilla  Bay,  where  a  steel  pier  4000  ft.  long  has  been  built 


landing-places — Salgar 
before  Puerto  Colombia  was  selected.  The  pier-head  had  24  ft.  of 
water  alongside  in  1907,  but  the  silt  brought  down  by  the  Magdalena 
is  turned  westward  by  the  current  along  this  coast,  and  may  at  any 
time  fill  the  bay  with  dangerous  shoals.  The  oldest  and  best  port 
on  the  coast  is  Cartagena,  65  m.  south-west  of  Barranquilla,  which 
has  a  well-sheltered  harbour  protected  by  islands,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Magdalena  at  Calamar  by  railway.  The  next  best  port  is 
that  of  Santa  Marta,  about  ^6  m.  east-north-east  of  Barranquilla 
(in  a  straight  line),  with  whicn  it  is  connected  by  23  m.  of  railway 
and  50  m.  of  inland  navigation  on  the  Ci^naga  de  Santa  Marta  and 
eastern  outlets  of  the  Magdalena.  Santa  Marta  is  situated  on  a 
small,  almost  landlocked  bay,  well  protected  from  prevailing 
winds  by  high  land  on  the  north  and  north-east,  affording  excellent 
anchorage  in  waters  free  from  shoaline  through  the  deposit  of  silt. 
The  depth  of  the  bay  ranges  from  4t  to  19  fathoms.  The  town 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta,  which 
restricts  the  area  of  cultivatable  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  the  enclosii^  high  lands  make  the  climate  hot  and  somewhat 
dangerous  for  foreigners.  Since  the  development  of  the  fruit  trade 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  an  im- 
portant American  company,  which  owns  a  large  tract  of  land  near 
Santa  Marta  devoted  to  banana  cultivation,  and  has  built  a  railway 
50  m.  inland  principally  for  the  transportation  of  fruit,  the  trade 
of  the  port  has  greatly  increased.  The  population  of  this  region, 
however,  is  sparse,  ana  its  growth  is  slow.  The  fourth  port  on  this 
coast  is  Rio  Hacha,  an  open  roadstead,  about  93  m.  east  of  Santa 
Marta,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  small  river  Rancheira  descending  from 


the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta.  It  has 
little  trade,  and  the  undeveloped,  unpopulated  state  of  the  country 
behind  it  affords  no  promise  of  immediate  growth.  There  are  other 
small  towns  on  the  coast  which  are  ports  for  the  small  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  and  river  trade,  but  they  have  no  international  im- 
portance because  of  their  inaccessibility  to  ocean-eoing  steamers, 
or  the  extremely  small  volume  of  their  trade.  The  Gulf  of  Uraba  is 
a  large  bight  or  southerly  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  I>arien.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Atrato,  Bacuba,  and  a  number  of  small 
rivers,  and  penetrates  the  land  about  50  m.,  but  has  veiy  little  com- 
mercial importance  because  of  the  unhealthy  and  unsettled  character 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  because  of  the  bar  across  its 
entrance  formed  by  silt  from  the  Atrato.  The  Gulf  of  Morosquillo, 
a  broad  shallow  indentation  of  the  coast  south  of  Cartagena,  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Sinii,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  tne  small  port 
of  Cispata.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  M^dalena  and  Santa  Marta 
is  the  Ci^naga  de  Santa  Marta,  a  large  marshy  lagoon  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  sand  spit,  feving  its  "  boca  "  or  outlet 
at  its  eastern  side.  There  is  some  traffic  in  small  steamers  on  its 
shallow  waters,  which  is  increasing  with  the  development  of  fruit 
cultivation  on  its  eastern  and  southern  sides.  It  extends  inland 
about  31  m.,  and  marks  a  deep  indentation  of  the  coast  like  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba. 

Geology. — ^The  geolo^  of  Colombia  is  veiy  imperfectly  known,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  companson  with  the  neighbouring  regions  that  it  is 
possible  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the  geological  structure  and 
succession.  The  oldest  rocks  are  gneisses  and  schists,  together  with 
granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks.  These  are  overlaid  by  sandstones, 
slates  and  limestones,  alternating  with  porphyries  anciporphy rites, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  sheets,  sometimes  as  breccias  and  con- 
glomerates. Cretaceous  fossils  have  been  found  abundantly  in  this 
series,  but  it  is  still  possible  that  earlier  systems  may  be  represented. 
Coal-bearing  beds,  possibly  of  Tertiary  age,  occur  in  Antioquia  and 
elsewhere.  Structurally,  the  four  main  chains  of  Colombia  differ 
considerably  from  one  another  in  geological  constitution.  The 
low  Cordilleras  of  the  Chocos,  on  the  west  coast,  are  covered  by  soft 
Quaternary  sandstones  and  marls  containing  shells  of  extant  species, 
such  as  still  inhabit  the  neighbourinG;  ocean.  The  Western  Coraillera 
is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Western  Cordillera  of  Ecuador, 
and,  like  the  latter,  to  iudge  from  the  scattered  observations  which 
are  all  that  are  available,  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  porphy- 
ritic  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  series.  Between  the  Western  and  the 
Central  Cordilleras  is  a  longitudinal  depression  along  which  the  river 
Cauca  finds  its  way  towards  the  sea.  On  the  western  side  of  this 
depression  there  are  red  sandstones  with  coal-seams,  possibly 
Tertiary;  the  floor  and  the  eastern  side  consist  chiefly  of  ancient 
crystalline  and  schistose  rocks.  The  Central  Cordillera  is  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  Ecuador,  and  is  formed 
chiefly  of  gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  but  sedimentary  deposits 
of  Cretaceous  age  also  occur.  Finally  the  Eastern  branch,  known 
as  the  Cordillera  of  Bo^ti,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Cretaceous 
beds  thrown  into  a  series  of  tegular  anticlinals  and  synclinals  similar 
to  those  of  the  J  ura  Mountains.  The  older  rocks  occasionally  appear 
in  the  centre  of  the  anticlinals.  In  all  these  branches  of  the  Andes 
the  folds  run  approximately  in  the  direction  of  the  chains,  but  the 
Sierra  de  Santa  Marta  appear^o  belong  to  a  totally  distinct  system 
of  folding,  the  direction  ot  the  folds  beins  from  west  to  east,  bending 
gradually  towards  the  south-east.  ^  Although  volcanoes  are  by  no 
means  absent,  they  are  much  less  important  than  in  Ecuador,  and 
their  products  take  a  far  smaller  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Andes. 
In  Ecuador  the  depression  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cordil- 
leras is  almost  entirely  filled  with  modern  lavas  and  agglomerates; 
in  Colombia  the  correspondine  Cauca  depression  is  almost  free  from 
such  deposits.  In  the  Central  Cordillera  volcanoes  extend  to  about 
5**  N.;  in  the  Western  Cordillera  they  barely  enter  within  the 
limits  of  Colombia;  in  the  Cordillera  of  Bogot4  they  are  entirely 
absent.^ 

Climatc^-^yJere  it  not  for  the  high  altitudes  of  western  Colombia, 
high  temperatures  would  prevail  over  the  whole  country,  except 
where  mcxiified  by  the  north-east  trade  winds  and  the  cold  ocean 
current  which  sweeps  up  the  western  coast.  The  elevated  plateaus 
and  summits  of  tne  Andes  are  responsible,  however,  for  many 
important  and  profound  modifications  in  climate,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  lower  temperatures  of  the  higher  elevations,  but  also  in  respect 
to  the  higher  temperatures  of  the  sheltered  lowland  valleys  and  the 
varying;  climatic  conditions  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  The 
republic  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  north  torrid  zone,  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  forested  Amazonian  plain  extending  beyond 

^  See  A.  Hettner  and  G.  Linck,  "  Beitr&ge  zur  Geologie  und 
Petroffraphie  der  columbianischen  Anden,"  Zeits,  deiUsck,  geoL  Ges, 
vol.  ju.  (1888),  pp.  204-230;  W.  Sievers,  "  Die  Sierra  Nevada  de 
Santa  Marta  una  die  Sierra  de  Peri j A,"  Zeits.  Ges,  Erdk.  Berlin ^ 
vol.  xxiii.  (1888),  pp.  1-158  and  p.  442,  Pis.  i.  and  iii.;  A.  Hettner, 
"  Die  Kordillere  von  Bogot4,"  Peterm,  Mitt.,  ErgSLnzungsheft  104 
^1892),  and  "  Die  Anden  des  westlichen  Columbiens,"  Peterm,  Mitt. 
(1893},  pp.  129-136;  W.  Reiss  and  A.  Stiibel,  Reisen  in  Sad  America. 
Geologische  Studien  in  der  RepMik  Colombia  (Berlin,  1 892- 1899),-;- 
a  good  geological  bibliography  will  be  found  in  part  ii.  of  this 
work. 
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the  equator  into  the  south  torrid  zone.  The  great  Andean  barrier 
which  crosses  the  republic  from  the  south  to  north  acts  as  a  condenser 
to  the  prevailing  easterly  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  causes  a  very 
heavy  rainfall  on  their  eastern  slopes  and  over  the  forested  Amazon 
plain.  High  temperatures  as  well  as  excessive  humidity  prevail 
throughout  this  region.  Farther  north,  on  the  open  llanos  of  the 
Orinoco  tributaries,  the  year  is  divided  into  equal  i>arts,  an  alternat- 
ing wet  and  dry  season,  the  sun  temperatures  being  high  followed 
by  cool  nifi^hts,  and  the  temp«*atures  of  the  rainy  season  being  even 
higher.  The  rainfall  is  heavy  in  the  wet  season,  causing  many  of  the 
rivers  to  spread  over  extensive  areas,  but  in  the  dry  season  the  in- 
undated plains  become  dry,  the  laree  rivers  fed  by  the  snows  and 
rainfall  of  the  Andes  return  within  their  banks,  the  shallow  Is^oons 
and  smaller  streams  dry  up,  vegetation  disappears,  and  the  level 
plain  becomes  a  desert,  ihe  northern  plains  of  the  republic  are 
swept  by  the  north-east  trades,  and  here,  too,  the  mountam  barriers 
exercise  a  strongly  modifying  influence.  The  low  ridges  of  the  Sierra 
de  Perij4  do  not  wholly  shut  out  these  moisture-laden  winds,  but 
they  cause  a  heavy  ramfall  on  their  eastern  slopes,  and  create  a 
dry  area  on  their  western  flanks,  of  which  the  Vale  of  Upar  is  an 
example.  The  higher  masses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Santa  Marta 
cover  a  very  limited  area,  leaving  the  trade  winds  a  comparatively 
unbroken  sweep  across  the  northern  plains  until  checked  by  the 
Western  Cordinera,  the  Panama  ranges  and  the  Sierra  de  Baudo, 
where  a  heavy  precipitation  follows.  Farther  south  the  coast  ranges 
cause  a  very  heavy  rainfall  on  their  western  slopes,  which  are  quite 
as  uninhabitable  because  of  rain  and  heat  as  are  the  coasts  of 
southern  Chile  through  rain  and  cold.  The  rainfall  on  this  coast  is 
said  to  average  73  in.,  though  it  is  much  higher  at  certain  points 
and  in  the  Atrato  Valley.  As  a  result  the  coastal  plain  is  covered 
with  swamps  and  tangled  forests,  and  is  extremely  unhealthy, 
except  at  a  few  favour^  points  on  the  coast.  High  temperatures 
prevail  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca 
valleys,  because  the  mountain  ranges  which  enclose  them  shut  out 
the  prevailing  winds.  At  Honda,  on  the  Magdalena,  664  ft.  above 
sea-level,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  82^  F.,  and  the 
mercury  frequently  rises  to  102®  in  the  shade.  These  lowland  plains 
and  valleys  comprise  the  climatic  tropical  zone  of  Colombia,  which 
is  characterized  by  high  temjjeratures,  and  by  excessive  humidity 
and  dense  forests,  an  exception  to  the  last-named  characteristic 
being  the  open  llanos  where  dry  summers  prevail.  Above  this 
tropical  zone  in  the  mountainous  regions  are  to  be  found  all  the 
varyine  gradations  of  climate  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  changes  in  latitude.  There  are  the  subtropical  districts  of  the 
valleys  and  slopes  between  1500  and  7500  ft.  elevation,  which  include 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  areas  in  Colombia;  the 
temperate  districts  between  7500  and  10,000  ft.,  the  cold,  bleak  and 
inhospitable  paramos  between  10,000  and  15,000  ft.,  and  above 
these  the  arctic  wastes  of  ice  and  snow.  The  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical regions  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  departments  traversed 
by  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  the  northern  end  of  the  Central  Cordillera, 
the  Santa  Marta  plateaus,  and  the  Upper  Cauca  Valley.  They 
include  the  larger  part  of  the  white  population  and  the  chief  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  country,  ihere  is  no  satisfactory  record 
of  temperatures  and  rainfall  in  these  widely  different  climatic  zones 
from  which  correct  averages  can  be  drawn  and  compared.  Observa- 
tions have  been  made  andrecorded  at  Bogot4  and  at  some  other  large 
towns,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  the  country  we  have  only  frag- 
mentary reports.  The  mean  annual  temperature  on  the  eastern 
plains,  so  far  as  known,  ranges  from  87°  F.  on  the  forested  slopes 
to  90^  and  91^  on  the  llanos  of  the  Meta  and  Arauca.  On  the 
Caribbean  coastal  plain  it  ranges  from  80°  to  %^^y  but  at  Tumaco, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  within  two  degrees  of  the  equator,  it  is  only  79°. 
At  Medellin,  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Antioquia,  4950  ft.  above 
sea-level,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  70^,  and  the  yearly  rainfall 
55  in.,  while  at  Bogota,  8563  ft.,  the  former  is  57°  and  the  latter 
44  in.  At  Tuquerres,  near  the  frontier  of  Ecuador,  10,200  ft.  eleva- 
tion, the  mean  annual  temperature  is  said  to  be  55**.  The  changes  of 
seasons  are  no  less  complicated  and  confusing.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  republic  is  covered  by  the  equatorial  belt  of  calms, 
whose  oscillations  divide  the  year  into  a  wet  and  dry  season.  This 
division  is  modified,  however,  by  the  location  of  mountain  ranges 
and  by  elevation.  In  the  Amazon  region  there  is  no  great  change 
during  the  year,  and  on  the  northern  plains  the  so-called  dry  season 
is  one  of  lisht  rains  except  where  mountain  ranges  break  the  sweep 
of  the  nortn-east  trades.  The  alternating  wet  and  dry  seasons  are 
likewise  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  coastal  plain,  though  this  region 
is  not  entirely  dry  and  vegetation  never  dries  up  as  on  the  Uanps. 
Above  the  lowland  plains  the  seasons  vary  in  character  according 
to  geographical  position  and  elevation.  The  two-season  division 
rules  in  the  departments  of  Santander  and  Antioquia,  but  without 
the  extremes  of  humidity  and  aridity  characteristic  of  the  eastern 
plains.  Farther  south,  at  elevations  between  800  and  9500  ft., 
the  year  is  divided  into  four  distinct  seasons — two  wet  and  two  dry 
— the  former  called  inviernos  (winters)  and  the  latter  veranos 
(summers).  These  seasons  are  governed  by  the  apparent  movements 
of  the  sun,  the  winters  occurring  at  the  equinoxes  and  the  summers 
at  the  solstices.  The  sabana  of  Bogotd  and  neighbouring  districts 
are  subject  to  these  changes  of  season.  At  higher  altitudes  long, 
cold,  wet  winters  are  experienced,  with  so  short  and  cold  a  summer 


between  them  that  the  bleak  paramos  are  left  isainhabited  except 
by  a  few  shepherds  in  the  short  dry  season. 

Fauna. — ^The  geographical  position  of  Colombia  ^ves  to  it  a 
fauna  and  flora  largely  characteristic  of  the  great  tropical  region  of 
the  Amazon  on  the  south-east,  and  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Central  America  on  the  north-west.  At  the  same  time  it  is  rich  in 
animal  and  plant  types  of  it«  own,  especially  the  latter,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  fields  in  South  America  for  the  student 
and  collector.  The  fauna  is  essentially  tropical,  though  a  few  species 
characteristic  of  colder  regions  are  to  be  found  in  the  higgler  Andes. 
Of  the  Quadrumana  there  are  at  least  seventeen  distinct  spedeSf 
and  this  number  may  be  increased  after  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  forested  eastern  plains.  They  are  all  arboreal  m  habit,  and  are 
to  be  found  throughout  the  forested  lowlands  and  lower  mountain 
slopes.  The  carnivora  are  represented  by  seven  or  eight  species  of 
the  Felidae,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  puma  (Felts  cancolor)  and 
the  jaguar  (F,  onca).  These  animals,  together  with  the  smaller 
ocelot,  have  a  wide  geographical  range,  and  are  very  numerous  in  the 
valley  of  the  Magdalena.  Two  species  of  bear  and  the  *'  coatf  " 
{Nasua)  represent  the  plantigrades  and  inhabit  the  mountain  slopes, 
and,  of  Pachydermata,  the  peccary  (Dicotvles)  and  '*  danta  or 
tapir  (Tapirus)  have  a  wide  distribution  throughout  the  lowland 
and  lower  plateau  forests.  The  Colombian  tapir  is  known  as  the 
Tapirus  Roidini,  and  is  slightly  smaller  than  tne  Brazilian  species 
(r.  americanus).  There  are  deer  in  the  forests  and  on  the  open 
savannahs,  the  rabbit  and  squirrel  are  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  and  partly  amphibious  rodents,  the  *'  capybara  " 
(Hydrochoerus)  and  "  guagua "  (Coelogenys  subniger),  are  very 
numerous  alone  the  wooded  watercourses.  The  sloth,  armadillo, 
opossum,  skunk  and  a  species  of  fox  complete  the  list  of  the  more 
common  quadrupeds  so  far  as  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  a 
careful  biological  survey  would  discover  many  others.  The  large 
rivers  of  Colombia  and  the  lakes  of  the  lowlands  are  filled  with 
alligators,  turtles,  and  fish,  and  several  species  of  fish  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives  as  food.  The  saurians  are  represented  on 
land  by  several  species  of  lizard,  some  of  them  conspicuous  for  their 
brilliant  colouring,  and  by  the  larjge  "  i^ana,"  whose  flesh  is  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy.  Among  the  ophidians,  which  include  many 
harmless  species,  are  the  boa-constrictor,  rattlesnake,  the  dreaded 
Lachesis  and  the  coral  snake.  The  "  manatee  "  {Manatus  ameri- 
canus) is  found  in  the  Atrato  and  other  large  Colombian  rivers. 

In  bird  and  insect  life  Colombia  is  second  only  to  Brazil.  The 
condor,  which  inhabits  the  higher  Cordilleras,  is  peculiar  to  the  whole 
Andean  reG[ion,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  Raptores.  Among  other 
members  of  this  order  are  the  eagle,  osprey,  vulture,  buzzard,  kite 
and  hawk,  with  about  a  dozen  species  in  all.  Parrots  and  paroquets 
are  numerous  everywhere  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions, 
as  also  the  gorgeously  coloured  macaw  and  awkward  toucan.  The 
largest  class,  perhaps,  is  that  formed  by  the  astonishing  number  of 
water-fowl  which  throng  the  shallow  lagoons  and  river  beaches 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  mostly  migratory  in  habit, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  many  other  countries.  Among  these  are  the 
large  white  crane  and  small  crane,  the  blue  heron,  the  snowy-white 
egret,  the  roseate  spoonbill  (Platalea  ajaja),  stork,  bittern  and  many 
species  of  ducks.  The  largest  and  most  conspicuous  member  of  this 
interesting  family  is  the  Mycteria  americana,  the  gigantic  stork  so 
frequently  seen  m  the  Amazon  valley,  and  even  more  numerous 
about  the  lagoons  of  northern  Colombia.  One  of  the  best  game-birds 
of  the  forest  is  the  "  crested  curassow  "  (Crax  alector),  sometimes 
weighing  12  lb,  which  feeds  on  arboreal  fruits  and  rarely  comes  to 
the  ground.  Colombia  also  possesses  many  species  of  the  beautiful 
little  humming-bird,  among  which  are  the  tmy  Steganura  Vnderwoodi 
and  the  sword-bill,  Docimastes  ensiferus,  which  were  found  by  Mr 
Albert  Millican  on  a  bleak  paramo  12,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  birds  found  in  the  country  is  the  "  weaver- 
bird  "  (Cassicus  persicus)y  which  lives  in  colonies  and  suspends  its 
long,  pouch-like  nest  from  the  end  of  a  horizontal  branch  of  some 
high,  isolated  tree.  In  regard  to  insects,  what  has  been  said  of 
Brazil  will  apply  very  closely  to  Colombia.  Mosquitoes,  butterflies, 
spiders,  beetles  and  ants  are  infinitely  numerous,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  indescribably  troublesome. 

Flora. — ^The  Colombian  flora  is  richer  in  species  and  individual 
characteristics  than  the  fauna,  owing  in  part  to  its  greater  dependence 
on  climatic  conditions.  It  ranges  from  the  purely  tropical  types 
of  the  lowlands  to  the  Alpine  species  of  the  more  elevatcKl  paramos. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  large  areas  of  the  lowland 
plains  have  only  a  very  limited  arboreal  growth.  These  plains 
include  the  extensive  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  tributaries  where  coarse, 
hardy  grasses  and  occasional  clumps  of  palms  are  almost  the  only 
vegetation  to  be  seen.  There  are  other  open  plains  in  northern 
Colombia,  sometimes  covered  with  a  shrubby  growth,  and  the 
''  mesas  "  (fiat-topped  mountains)  and  plateaus  of  the  Cordilleras 
are  frequently  bare  of  trees.  Farther  up,  on  the  cold,  bleak  paramos, 
only  stunted  and  hardy  trees  are  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  luxuriant  forest  growth  covers  a  very  large  part  of  the  republic, 
including  the  southern  plains  of  the  Amazon  tributaries,  the  foot- 
hills, slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  a  larger  part  of  the 
northern  plains,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  Western  Cordillera  and 
coast.  Tne  most  conspicuous  and  perhaps  the  most  universal  type 
in  all  these  regions,  below  an  approximate  elevation  of  10,000  ft., 
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is  the  palm,  whose  varieties  and  uses  are  incredibly  numerous. 
On  the  eastern  plains  are  to  be  found  the  "  miriti  '*  {Mauriiia 
iUxuosa)  and  the  "  pirijao  "  or  peach  palm  {Guilielma  speciosa)^ 
called  the  "  pupunha  "  on  the  Amazon,  whose  fruit,  fibre,  ieaf,  sap, 
pith  and  wood  meet  so  large  a  part  of  the  primary  needs  of  the 
aborigines.  A  noteworthy  palm  of  the  eastern  Andean  slopes  is  the 
"  corneto  "  (Deckeria),  whose  tall,  slender  trunk  starts  from  the  apex 
of  a  number  of  aerial  roots,  risinpf  like  a  cone  6  to  8  ft.  above  the 

? ground.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  palms,  its  clusters  weighing 
rom  120  to  200  lb  each.  Extensive  groves  of  the  coco-nut  palm 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  the  fruit  and  fibre  of  which 
figure  among  the  national  exports.  In  north-eastern  Colombia, 
wnere  a  part  of  the  year  is  dry,  the  "  curuas  "  form  the  prevailing 
species,  but  farther  south,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  up  to  an 
elevation  of  10,000  ft.,  the  wax-palm,  or  "  palma  de  ceca  "  {Ceroxylon 
andicola)^  is  said  to  be  the  most  numerous.  It  is  a  tall  slender  palm, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  vegetable  wax  so  largely  used  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  a  single  stem  some- 
times yielding  16-20  lb.  Another  widely  distributed  species  in 
central  Colombia  is  known  as  the  "  palmita  del  Azufral  in  some 
localities,  and  as  the  "  palma  real  "  and  "  palma  dolce  "  in  others. 
Humboldt  says  it  is  not  the  "  palma  real  '*  of  Cuba  (Oreodoxa  regia), 
but  in  the  Rio  Sinti  region  is  the  Cocos  hutyraceaj  or  the  "  palma 
dolce,"  from  which  palm  wine  is  derived.  Another  palm  of  much 
economic  importance  in  Colombia  is  the  "  tagua  (Phytelephas 
macrocarpa) , which  grows  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Magdafena, 
Atrato  and  Patia,  and  produces  a  large  melon-shaped  fruit  in  which 
are  found  the  extremely  hard,  fine-grained  nuts  or  seeds  known  in 
the  commercial  world  as  vegetable  ivory.  The  Colombian  * '  Panama 
hat "  is  made  from  the  fibres  extracted  from  the  ribs  of  the  fan- 
shaped  leaves  of  still  another  species  of  palm,  Carludovica  palmatat 
while  in  the  Rio  Sin(i  region  the  natives  make  a  kind  of  butter 
("  manteca  de  Corozo  ")  from  the  Ekteis  melanococcat  Mart.,  by 
peeling  the  nuts  in  water  and  then  purifyine  the  ofl  extracted  in  this 
way  by  boiling.  This  oil  was  formerly  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
The  forests  are  never  made  up  wholly  of  palms,  but  are  composed 
of  trees  of  widely  different  characters,  including  many  common  to 
the  Amazon  region,  together  with  others  found  in  Central  American 
forests,  such  as  mahogany  and  "  vera  "  or  li^um  vitae  {Zygopk^lum 
arboreum).  Brazilwood  (Caesalpinia  echtnata)^  valuable  for  its 
timber  and  colouring  extract,  and  "  roco  "  {Bixa  oreliana),  the 
**  urucd  "  of  Brazil  which  furnishes  the  anatto  of  commerce,  are 
widely  distributed  in  central  and  southern  Colombia,  and  another 
species  of  the  first-named  ^enus,  the  C,  coariariat  produces  the 
divi-divi "  of  the  Colombian  exjjort  trade — a.  peculiarly  shap^ 
seed-pod,  rich  in  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  used  for  tanning  leather. 
The  rubber-producing  Hevea  guayanensis  is  found  in  abundance  on 
the  Amazon  tributaries,  and  the  CasiiUoa  elastica  is  common  to  all 
the  Caribbean  river  valleys.  Southern  Colombia,  especially  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  produces  another  valuable  tree,  the 
Cinchona  calisaya,  from  the  bark  of  which  quinine  is  made.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  valuable  cabinet  woods,  dye-woods,  &c.,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  forests,  but  have  hardly  been  reached  by 
commerce  because  of  their  inaccessibility  and  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country.  The  adventurous  orchid-hunter,  however,  has  pene- 
trated deeply  into  their  recesses  in  search  of  choice  varieties,  and 
collectors  of  these  valuable  plants  are  largely  indebted  to  Colombia 
for  their  specimens  of  CatUeya  Menddli,  Warscewicsii  and  Trianae  \ 
Dowiana  aurea;  Odontoflosswn  crispum,  PesaUoreit  vexiUarium, 
odaratuntf  caronarium,  Harryanum^  and  blandum;  Miltonia  vexU- 
laria;  Oncidium  carthaginense  and  Kramertanutn;  Masdevalliae, 
EpidendrGj  Schomburgkiae  and  many  others.  Colombia  is  also  the 
home  of  the  American  '*  Alpine  rose  (Befaria),  which  is  to  be  found 
between  9000  and  11,000  ft.  elevation,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
5-6  ft.  Tree  ferns  have  a  remarkable  growth  in  many  localities, 
their  stems  being  used  in  southern  Cundinamarca  to  make  corduroy 
roads.  The  South  American  bamboo  (Bambusa  gtcadia)  has  a  very 
wide  range,  and  is  found  nearly  up  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  cactus  is  also  widely  distributed,  and  is  represent^  by  several 
weU-known  species.  Among  the  more  common  fruit-trees,  some  of 
which  are  exotics,  may  be  mentioned  cacAo  (Theobroma),  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  pine-apple,  banana,  guava  {Psidium),  breadfruit  (Arto- 
carpus),  cashew  (Anacardiufn),a\VigSLtor  pear  {Persea)Mth  the  apple, 
peach,  pear,  and  other  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  on  the  elevated 
plateaus.  Other  food  and  economic  plants  are  coffee,  rice,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  vanilla,  cassava  or  "  yucca,"  sweet  and 
white  potatoes,  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  and  vegetables  of  both 
tropical  and  temperate  climates.  It  is  claimed  in  Colombia  that  a 
species  of  wild  potato  found  on  the  paramos  is  the  parent  of  the 
cultivated  potato. 

Population, — The  number  of  the  population  of  Colombia 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  A  census  was  taken  in 
1871,  when  the  popidation  was  2,951,323.  What  the  vegetative 
increase  has  been  since  then  (for  there  has  been  no  immigration) 
is  purely  conjectural,  as  there  are  no  available  returns  of  births 
and  deaths  upon  which  an  estimate  can  be  based.  Civil  war 
has  caused  a  large  loss  of  life,  and  the  withdrawal  from  their 


homes  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  population,  some  of  them 
for  military  service  and  a  greater  number  going  into  concealment 
to  escape  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
small.  Some  statistical  authorities  have  adopted  1^%  as  the 
rate,  but  this  is  too  high  for  such  a  period.  All  things  considered, 
an  annual  increase  of  1%  for  tlie  thirty-five  years  between 
1871  and  1906  would  seem  to  be  more  nearly  correct,  which  would 
give  a  population  in  the  latter  year — exclusive  of  the  population 
of  Panama — of  a  little  over  3,800,000.  The  Statesman's  Year 
Bock  for  1907  estimates  it  at  4,279,674  in  1905,  including  about 
150,000  wild  Indians,  while  Supan's  Die  Bevolkerung  der  Erde 
(1904)  places  it  at  3,917,000  in  1899.  Of  ithe  total  only  10% 
is  classed  as  white  and  15%  as  Indian,  40%  as  mestizos  (white 
and  Indian  mixture),  and  35%  negroes  and  their  mixtures  with 
the  other  two  races.  The  large  proportion  of  mestizos,  if  these 
percentages  are  correct,  is  significant  because  it  implies  a  per- 
sistence of  t3^e  that  may  largely  determine  the  character  of 
Colombia's  future  population,  unless  the  more  slowly  increasing 
white  element  can  be  reinforced  by  immigration. 

The  white  contingent  in  the  population  of  Colombia  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  colonists  who  settled 
there  during  the  three  centuries  following  its  discovery  and 
conquest.  Mining  enterprises  and  climate  drew  them  into  the 
highlands  of  the  interior,  and  there  they  have  remained  down 
to  the  present  day,  their  only  settlements  on  the  hot,  unhealthy 
coast  being  the  few  ports  necessary  for  commercial  and  political 
intercourse  with  the  mother  coimtry.  The  isolation  of  these 
distant  inland  settlements  has  served  to  preserve  the  language, 
manners  and  physical  characteristics  of  these  early  colonists 
with  less  variation  than  in  any  other  Spanish-American  state. 
They  form  an  intelligent,  high-spirited  class  of  people,  with  all 
the  defects  and  virtues  of  their  ancestry.  Their  isolation  has 
made  them  ignorant  to  some  extent  of  the  world's  progress, 
while  a  supersensitive  patriotism  blinds  them  to  the  discredit 
and  disorganization  which  political  strife  and  misrule  have 
brought  upon  them*  A  very  snaall  proportion  of  the  white  element 
consists  of  foreigners  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial 
pursuits,  but  they  very  rarely  become  permanently  identified 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  The  native  whites  form  the 
governing  dass,  and  enjoy  most  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of 
political  office. 

Of  the  original  inhabitants  there  remain  only  a  few  scattered 
tribes  in  the  forests,  who  refuse  to  submit  to  civilized  require- 
ments, and  a  much  larger  number  who  live  in  organized  com- 
munities and  have  adopted  the  language,  customs  and  habits 
of  the  dominant  race.  Their  total  number  is  estimated  at  15  % 
of  the  population,  or  nearly  600,000,  including  the  120,000 
to  150,000  credited  to  the  uncivilized  tribes.  Many  of  the 
civilized  Indian  conununities  have  not  become  wholly  Hispani- 
dzed  and  still  retain  their  own  dialects  and  customs,  their  attitude 
being  that  of  a  conquered  race  submitting  to  the  customs  and 
demands  of  a  social  organization  of  which  they  form  no  part. 
According  to  Uricoechea  there  are  at  least  twenty-seven  native 
languages  spoken  in  the  western  part  of  Colombia,  fourteen  in 
Tolima,  thirteen  in  the  region  of  the  Caquetd,  twelve  in  Panama, 
Bolivar  and  Magdalena,  ten  in  Bogoti  and  Cimdinamarca, 
and  thirty-four  in  the  region  of  the  Meta,  while  twelve  had  died 
out  during  the  preceding  century.  The  tribes  of  the  Caribbean 
seaboard,  from  Chiriqui  to  Goajira,  are  generally  attached  to  the 
great  Carib  stock;  those  of  the  eastern  plains  show  affinities 
with  the  neighbouring  Brazilian  races;  those  of  the  elevated 
Tuquerres  district  are  of  the  Peruvian  type;  and  the  tribes  of 
Antioquia,  Cauca,  Popayan  and  Neiva  preserve  characteristics 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  Artecs  than  to^any  other  race.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  the  most  important  of  these 
tribes  was  the  Muyscas  or  Chibchas,  who  inhabited  the  table- 
lands of  Bogota  and  Tunja,  and  had  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  civilization.  They  lived  in  settled  commimities, 
cultivated  the  soil  to  some  extent,  and  ascribed  their  progress 
toward  civilization  to  a  legendary  cause  remarkably  similar  to 
those  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the  Incas  of  Peru.  They  are 
represented  by  some  tribes  living  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Meta, 
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and  their  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  mesHzos  of  the  Bogoti 
plateau.  Their  ancient  language  has  been  partly  preserved 
through  the  labours  of  Gonzalo  Bermudez,  Jos6  Dadei,  Bernardo 
de  Lugo,  and  Ezequiel  Uricoechea,  the  last  having  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  special  study.  According  to  this  author  the  Chibchas 
were  composed  of  three  loosely  united  nationalities  governed 
by  three  independent  chiefs — the  Zipa  of  Muequet&  (the  present 
Funza),  the  Zaque  of  Hunsa  (now  Tunja),  and  the  Jeque  of  Iraca, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  god  Nemterequeteba, 
whom  they  worshipped  as  the  author  of  their  civilization.  The 
latter  had  his  residence  at  Suamoz,  or  Sogamoso. 

The  Tayronas,  of  the  Santa  Marta  highlands,  who  have 
totally  disappeared,  were  also  remarkable  for  the  progress  which 
they  had  made  toward  civilization.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  excellent  roads  which  they  constructed,  and  in  the 
skilfully  made  gold  ornaments  which  have  been  found  in  the 
district  which  they  occupied,  as  well  as  in  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  them  by  their  conquerors.  Among  the  tribes  which 
are  still  living  in  a  savage  state  are  the  Mesayas,  Caquetas, 
Mocoas,  Amarizanos,  Guipanabis  and  Andaquies  of  the  un- 
settled eastern  territories;  the  Goajiros,  Motilones,  Guainetas, 
and  Cocinas  of  the  Rio  Hacha,  Upar  and  Santa  Marta  districts; 
and  the  Dariens^  Cunacunas,  and  Chocos  of  the  Atrato  basin. 
These  tribes  have  successfully  resisted  all  efforts  to  bring  them 
under  political  and  ecclesiastical  control,  and  their  subjection 
is  still  a  matter  of  no  small  concern  to  the  Colombian  govern- 
ment. As  late  as  the  year  1900  Mr  Albert  Millican,  while  collect- 
ing orchids  on  the  Ot>on  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena 
between  Bogota  and  the  Caribbean  coast,  was  attacked  by 
hostile  Indians,  and  one  of  his  companions  was  killed  by  a 
poisoned  arrow.  These  hostile  tribes  are  usuaUy  too  small  to 
make  much  trouble,  but  they  are  able  to  make  exploration  and 
settlement  decidedly  dangerous  in  some  districts. 

The  mestissoSf  like  the  whites  and  Indians,  chiefly  inhabit  the 
more  elevated  regions  of  the  interior.  They  are  of  a  sturdy, 
patient  type,  like  their  Indian  ancestors,  and  are  sufficiently 
industrious  to  carry  on  many  of  the  small  industries  and  occu- 
pations, and  to  meet  the  labour  reqidrements  of  the  inhabited 
plateau  districts.  Those  of  the  urban  middle  classes  are  shop- 
keepers and  artizans,  and  those  of  the  lower  class  are  domestics 
and  day  labourers.  The  whites  of  Spanish  descent  object  to 
manual  labour,  and  this  places  all  such  occupations  in  the  hands 
of  the  coloured  races.  In  the  country  the  tnestizos  are  small 
agriculturists,  herders,  labourers  and  fishermen;  but  there  are 
many  educated  and  successful  merchants  and  professional  men 
among  them.  There  are  no  social  barriers  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  nor  race  barriers  against  those  who  have  ix)litical 
aspirations.  The  negroes  of  pure  blood  are  to  be  found  princi- 
pally on  the  coastal  plains  and  in  the  great  lowland  river  valleys, 
where  they  live  in  great  part  on  the  bounties  of  nature.  A  small 
percentage  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade  and  other  occupations; 
a  few  are  small  agriculturists. 

Bogot&  was  reputed  to  be  a  centre  of  learning  in  colonial  times, 
but  there  was  no  great  breadth  and  depth  to  it,  and  it  produced 
nothing  of  real  value.  By  nature  the  Spanish-American  loves 
art  and  literature,  and  the  poetic  faculty  is  developed  in  him 
to  a  degree  rarely  found  among  the  Teutonic  races.  Writing 
and  reciting  poetry  are  universal,  and  fill  as  important  a  place 
in  social  life  as  instrumental  music.  In  Colombia,  as  elsewhere, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  belles-lettres  among  the 
whites  of  Spanish  descent,  but  as  yet  the  republic  has  practically 
nothing  of  a  permanent  character  to  show  for  it.  The  natural 
sciences  attracted  attention  very  early  through  the  labours  of 
Jos^  Celestino  Miitis,  who  was  followed  by  a  number  of  writers 
of  local  repute,  such  as  Zea,  Cabal,  C&ldas,  Pombo,  Cespedes, 
Camacho  and  Lozano.  We  are  indebted  to  Humboldt  for  our 
earliest  geographical  descriptions  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  but  to  the  Italian,  Augustin  Codazzi,  who  became  a 
Colombian  after  the  War  of  Independence,  Colombia  is  indebted 
for  the  first  systematic  exploration  of  her  territory.  Geo- 
graphical description  has  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  Colombian 
writers,  and  there  have  been  a  number  of  books  issued  since  the 


appearance  of  Codazzi 's  Resumen  and  Atlas,  Historical  writing 
has  also  received  much  attention,  beginning  with  the  early  work 
of  Jos^  Manuel  Restrepo  (1827),  and  a  considerable  number  of 
histories,  compendiums  and  memoirs  have  been  published,  but 
none  of  real  imix)rtance.  Some  good  work  has  been  done  in 
ethnography  and  archaeology  by  some  writers  of  the  colonial 
period,  and  by  Ezequiel  Uricoechea  and  Ernesto  RestrefK). 

TerrUorial  Divisions  and  Towns, — Previously  to  1903  the  re- 
public was  divided  into  nine  departments,  which  were  then 
reduced  to  eight  by  the  secession  of  Panama.  This  division  of 
the  national  territory  was  modified  in  1905,  by  creating  seven 
additional  departments  from  detached  portions  of  the  old  ones, 
and  by  cutting  up  the  unsettled  districts  of  Goajira  and  the  great 
eastern  plains  into  four  inUndencias.  The  fifteen  departments 
thus  constituted,  with  the  official  estimates  of  1905  regarding 
their  areas  and  populations,  are  as  follows: — 


Department. 

Area 
sq.  m. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Capital. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Antio<^uia  . 

24,400 

750,000 

Medellin 

60,000 

Atlantico  . 

1,080 

104,674 

Barranquilla 

40,115 

Bolivar      .     . 

23.940 

250,000 

Cartagena 

14,000 

Boyadi 
C41das .     .      . 

4.630 

350,000 

Tunja 

10,000 

7,920 

150,000 

Manizales 

20,000 

Cauca  . 

26,030 

400,000 

Popayin 

10,000 

Cundinamarca 

5.060 

225,000 

Facatativ4    . 

12,000 

Gal4n  . 

6,950 

300,000 

San  Gil    . 

15.000 

Huila   .     .      . 

8,690 

150,000 

Neiva 

10,000 

Ma^alena 

20,460 

100,000 

Santa  Marta 

6,000 

Nanno 

10,040 

200,000 

Pasto       .      . 

6,000 

Quesada 

2,900 

300,000 

Zipaquira 

12,000 

Santander. 

11,970 

300,000^ 

Bucaramanga 

20,000 

Tolima      .      . 

10,900 

200,000 

vibagud     .      . 

12,000 

Tundama  . 

2,390 

300,000 

Sianta  Rosa  . 

6,000 

Federal  District 

•   • 

200,000 

B6got4     .      . 

120,000 

Intendencias  (4) 
Totals 

277,620 

•   • 

«  • 

•    • 

444,980 

4,279,674 

■    • 

•    • 

Of  these  departments  the  original  eight  are  Antioquia,  BoKvar, 
Boyaci  (or  Bojadl),  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  M&gdsdena,  San- 
tander and  Tolima.  The  four  intendencias  are  balled  Goajira, 
Meta,  Alto  Caqueti  and  Putumayo,  and  their  aggregate  area  is 
estimated  to  be  considerably  more  than  half  of  ihe  republic. 
The  first  covers  the  Goajira  peninsula,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  department  of  Magdalena,  and  the  other  th^e  roughly 
correspond  to  the  drainage  basins  of  the  three  great  risers  of  the 
eastern  plains  whose  names  they  bear.  These  territories  formerly 
belonged  to  the  departments  of  Boyaci,  Cundinam^ca  and 
Cauca.  The  seven  new  departments  are:  Atlantic^,  taken 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Bolivar;  C&ldas,  the  southern 
part  of  Antioquia;  Gal&n,  the  southern  districts  of  Santander, 
including  Charal&,  Socorro,  Velez,  and  its  capital  Sai^  Gil; 
Huila,  the  southern  part  of  Tolima,  including  the  headU^aters 
of  the  Magdalena  and  the  districts  about  Neiva  and  La  F|fata; 
Nari&o,  the  southern  part  of  Cauca  extending  from  the  eastern 
Cordillera  to  the  Pacific  coast;  Quesada,  a  cluster  of  small,  i^xU- 
populated  districts  north  of  Bogot&  formerly  belonging^  to 
Cundinamarca,  including  2^paquir&,  Guatavita,  Ubat6  a|jid 
Pacho;  and  Tundama,  the  northern  part  of  Boyaci  lying  on  t|hc 
frontier  of  Gal&n  in  the  vicinity  of  its  capital  Santa  Rosa.  Tlie 
Federal  District  consists  of  a  small  area  surrounding  the  nation^il 
capital  taken  from  the  department  of  Cundinamarca.  Theses 
fifteen  departments  are  subdivided  into  provinces,  92  in  all,, 
and  these  into  municipalities,  of  which  there  are  740. 

The  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  republic  other  than  the 
department  capitals,  with  their  estimated  populations  in  1904, 
arc." — 

Aguadas  (Antioquia) 13,000 

Antioquia         »» 13,000 

Barbacoas  (Narino) 16,000 

Buga  (Cauca) 12,500 

Cau  (Cauca) 16,000 

Chiquinquira  (Boyac4) 18,000 

La  Mesa  (Cundinamarca) 10,000 

Pamplona  (Santander) 11,000 

Palmira  (Cauca) 15.000 
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Fhk  de  Cuesta  (Safitander). 

Puerto  Nacional 

Rio  Negro  (Antioquia) 

Santa  Rosa  de  Osos  (Antioquia) 

Sonson  i* 

San  Jos^  de  Ciicuta  (Santander) 

Soati  {BoysLck)  .... 

Socorro  (GaUtn) 

Velez        „  .... 
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12,000 
i6»ooo 
12,000 
11,000 

13.000 
16,000 

20»000 

15.000 


Among  the  smaller  towns  which  deserve  mention  are  Ambalema 
on  the  upper  Magdalena,  celebrated  for  its  tobacco  and  cigars; 
Buenaventura  (g.v.) ;  Chaparral  (9000),  a  market  town  of  Tolima 
in  the  valley  of  the  Saldana,  with  coal,  iron  and  petroleum  in 
its  vicinity;  Honda  (6000),  an  important  commercial  centre  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  the  lower  Magdalena;  Girardot,  a 
railway  centre  on  the  upper  Magdalena;  and  Quibd6,  a  small 
river  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Atrato. 

CommunicaHons. — ^The  railway  problem  in  Colombia  is  one 
of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  larger  part  of  the  inhabited  and 
productive  districts  of  the  republic  is  situated  in  the  mountainous 
departments  of  the  interior,  and  is  separated  from  the  coast  by 
low,  swampy,  malarial  plains,  and  by  very  difficult  mountain 
chains.  These  centres  of  production  are  also  separated  from 
each  other  by  high  ridges  and  deep  valleys,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  connect  them  by  a  single  transportation  route.  The 
one  common  outlet  for  these  districts  is  the  Magdalena  river, 
whose  navigable  channel  penetrates  directly  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  From  Bogoti  the  Spaniards  constructed  two 
partially-paved  highways,  one  leading  down  to  the  Magdalena 
in  the  vicinity  of  Honda,  while  the  other  passed  down  into  the 
upper  valley  of  the  same  river  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  over 
which  communication  was  maintained  with  Popayan  and  other 
settlements  of  southern  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  This  highway 
was  known  as  the  camino  real.  Political  independence  and 
misrule  led  to  the  abandonment  of  these  roads,  and  they  are  now 
little  better  than  the  bridle-paths  which  are  usually  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  scattered  communities 
of  the  Cordilleras.  In  some  of  the  more  thickly  settled  and 
prosperous  districts  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  these  bridle  paths 
have  been  so  much  improved  that  they  may  be  considered 
reasonably  good  mountain  roads,  the  traffic  over  them  being 
that  of  pack  animals  and  not  of  wheeled  vehicles.  Navigation 
on  the  lower  Magdalena  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  same  type  of  light-draft,  flat-bottomed  steamboat  being  used, 
and  similar  obstacles  and  dangers  to  navigation  being  en- 
countered. There  is  also  the  same  liability  to  change  its  channel, 
as  shown  in  the  case  of  Mompoz,  once  an  important  and  pros- 
perous town  of  the  lower  plain  situated  on  the  main  channel, 
now  a  decaying,  unimportant  place  on  a  shallow  branch  20  m. 
east  of  the  main  river.  Small  steamers  also  navigate  the  lower 
Cauca  and  Nechi  rivers,  and  a  limited  service  is  maintained  on 
the  upper  Cauca. 

With  three  exceptions  all  the  raOway  lines  of  the  country 
lead  to  the  Magdalena,  and  are  dependent  upon  its  steamship 
service  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  coast.  In  1906, 
according  to  an  official  statement,  these  lines  were:  (i)  The 
Barranquilla  and  Savanilla  (Puerto  Colombia),  17I  m.  in  length; 
(3)  the  Cartagena  and  Calamar,  65  m.;  (3)  the  La  Dorada  & 
Arancaplumas  (around  the  Honda  rapids),  2o|  m.;  (4)  the 
Colombian  National,  from  Girardot  to  Facatativ&,  80  m.,  of 
which  48^  m.  were  completed  in  1906;  (5)  the  Girardot  to 
Espinal,  13}  m.ypart  of  a  projected  line  running  south-west  from 
Girardot;  (6)  the  Sabana  railway,  from  Bogota,  to  Facatativ&, 
25  m.;  (7)  the  Northern,  from  Bogota  to  Zipaquird,  31  m.; 
(8)  the  Southern,  from  Bogotd  to  Sibat6,  18  m.;  and  (9)  the 
Puerto  Berrio  &  Medellin,  about  78  m.  long,  of  which  36  are 
completed.  The  three  lines  which  do  not  connect  with  the 
Magdalena  are:  (i)  the  Cdcuta  and  Villamazar,  43}  m.,  the 
latter  being  a  port  on  the  Zulia  river  near  the  Venezuelan 
frontier;  (2)  the  Santa  Marta  railway,  running  inland  from  that 
port  through  the  banana-producing  districts,  with  41^  m.  in 
operation  in  1907;  and  (3)  the  Buenaventura  and  Call,  23  m. 
in  operation  inland  from  the  former.    This  gives  a  total  extension 


of  383  m.  in  1906,  of  which  226  were  built  to  connect  with  steamr 
ship  transportation  on  the  Magdalena,  49  to  unite  Bogot4  with 
neighbouring  localities,  and  108  to  furnish  other  outlets  for 
productive  regions.  There  is  no  system  outlined  in  the  location 
of  these  detached  lines,  though  in  1905-1908  President  Reyes 
planned  to  connect  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  an  extensive 
system  radiating  from  the  national  capital.  Tramway  lines 
were  in  operation  in  Bogoti,  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena  in  1907. 

The  telegraph  and  postal  services  are  comparatively  poor, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  lines  and  carrying  mails 
through  a  rugged  and  uninhabited  tropical  country.  The  total 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1903  was  6470  m.,  the  only  cable 
connexion  being  at  Buenaventura,  on  the  Padflc  coast.  All 
the  principal  Caribbean  ports  and  department  capitals  are 
connected  with  Bogoti,  but  interruptions  are  frequent  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  lines  through  so  wild  a  country. 

There  are  only  five  ports,  Buenaventura,  Barranquilla, Carta- 
gena, Santa  Marta  and  Rio  Hacha,  which  are  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  though  Tumaco  and  Villamazar  are  favourably 
situated  for  carrying  on  a  small  trade  with  Ecuador  and  Ven- 
ezuela. Colombia  has  no  part  in  the  carrying  trade,  however, 
her  merchants  marine  in  1905  consisting  of  only  one  steamer 
of  457  tons  and  five  sailing  vessels  of  1385  tons.  Aside  from  these, 
small  steamers  are  employed  on  some  of  the  small  rivers  with 
barges,  called  '^bongoes,''  to  bring  down  produce  and  carry  back 
merchandise  to  the  inland  trading  centres.  The  coasting  trade 
is  insignificant,  and  does  not  support  a  regular  service  of  even 
the  smallest  boats.  The  foreign  carrying  trade  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  in  which  the  Germans  take  the  lead,  with 
the  British  a  close  second.  The  Caribbean  ports  are  in  frequent 
communication  with  those  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Agriculture. — The  larger  part  of  the  Colombian  population  is 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Maize,  wheat  and 
other  cereals  are  cultivated  on  the  elevated  plateaus,  with  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  European  in  Bogoti 
is  able  to  supplv  his  table  very  much  as  he  would  do  at  home.  The 
plains  and  valleys  of  lower  elevation  are  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  and  other  sub-tropical  products,  the  former  being  produced 
in  nearly  all  the  departments  at  elevations  ran^ns  from  3500  to 
6500  ft.  This  industry  has  been  greatly  prejudiced  by  civil  wars, 
which  not  only  destroyed  the  plantations  and  interrupted  trans- 
portation, but  deprived  them  of  the  labouring  force  essential  to 
their  maintenance  and  development.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  1899-1903  destroyed  10  ^  of  the  able- 
bodied  agriculturalpopulation  of  the  Santa  Marta  district,  and  this 
estimate,  if  true,  will  hold  good  for  all  the  inhabited  districts  of  the 
Eastern  Cordillera.  The  best  coffee  is  produced  in  the  department  of 
Cundinamarca  in  the  almost  inaccessible  districts  of  Fusagasagi 
and  La  Palma.  Tolima  coffee  is  also  considered  to  be  exceptionaUy 
eood.  The  department  of  Santander,  however,  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, and  much  of  its  output  in  the  past  has  been  placed  upon  the 
market  as  "  Maracaibo,"  the  outlet  for  this  region  being  through 
the  Venezuelan  port  of  that  name.  Coffee  cultivation  in  the  Santa 
Marta  region  is  receiving  much  attention  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  coast. 

The  tropical  productions  of  the  lower  plains  include,  among 
others,  many  of  the  leading  products  of  the  world,  such  as  cac4o, 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and  bananas,  with  others  destined  wholly 
for  home  consumption,  as  yams,  cassava  and  arracacha.  Potatoes 
are  widely  cultivated  in  the  temperate  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
and  sweet  potatoes  in  the  sub-tropical  and  tropical.  Athough  it  is 
found  growing  wild,  cac4o  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the 
product  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  Cottoiyi^ttdtiyated 
only  on  a  small  scale,  although  there  are  large  ar^puWaablC  Tiu:  the 
plant.  The  staple  product  is  short,  but  expeplfnents  have  been 
initiated  in  the  Santa  Marta  region  to  impro^rf^it.  Sugar  cane  is 
another  plant  admirably  adapted  to  the  Colo|tnbian  lowlands,  but 
it  is  cultivated  to  so  limited  an  extent  that  fhe  sugar  produced  is 
barely  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  ^oth  cultivation  and 
maniaacture  have  been  carried  on  in  the;old  time  way,  by  the 
rudest  of  methods,  and  the  principal  product  ris  a  coarse  brown  sugar, 
called  panela,  universally  used  by  the  poor»-  classes  as  an  article  of 
food  and  for  making  a  popular  beverag*.  Antiquated  refining 
processes  are  also  used  in  the  manufactusb  of  an  inferior  white 
sugar,  but  the  quantity  produced  is  small,  ^d  it  is  unable  to  compete 
with  beet-sugar  from  Germany.  A  consMerable  part  of  the  sugar- 
cane produced  is  likewise  devoted  to  tfie  manufacture  of  chtcha 
(rum),  the  consumption  of  which  is  coinmon  among  the  Indians 
and  half-breeds  of  tne  Andean  regions.     « 

Rice  is  crown  to  a  very  limited  extent,  though  it  is  a  common 
article  of  diet  and  the  partially  submerged  lowlands  are  naturally 
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adapted  to  its  production.  Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  New  Granada 
and  Venezuela  in  colonial  times,  when  its  sale  was  a  royal  monopoly 
and  its  cultivation  was  restricted  to  specified  localities.  The 
Colombian  product  is  best  known  through  the  Ambalema,  Girardot, 
and  Palmira  tobacco,  especiall>^  the  Ambalema  cigars,  which  are 
considered  by  some  to  be  nardlv  inferior  to  those  of  Havana,  but  the 
plant  is  cultivated  in  other  places  and  would  probably  be  an  im- 
portant article  of  export  were  it  possible  to  obtain  labourers  for  its 
cultivation.  Banana  cultivation  for  commercial  purposes  is  a 
comparatively  modern  industry,  dating  from  1892  when  the  first 
recorded  export  of  fruit  was  made.  Its  development  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  an  American  fruit-importing  company,  which  purchased 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Marta  lor  the  production  of  bananas 
and  taught  the  natives  that  the  industry  could  be  made  profitable. 
A  railway  was  built  inland  for  the  transportation  of  fruit  to  Santa 
Marta,  and  is  being  extended  toward  the  Magdalena  as  fast  as  new 
plantations  are  opened.  The  growth  of  the  industry  is  shown  in  the 
export  returns,  which  were  171,891  bunches  for  1892,  and  ii397,388 
bunches  for  1906,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  about  7000  acres 
in  the  last-mentioned  year.  Yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava  and 
arracacha  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  domestic  needs,  but  in  common 
with  other  fruits  and  vegetables  they  give  occupation  to  the  small 
agriculturalists  near  the  kirger  towns. 

The  pastoral  industry  dates  from  colonial  times  and  engages  the 
services  of  a  considerable  number  of  people,  but  its  comparative 
importance  is  not  great.  The  open  plains,  "  mesas,"  and  plateaus 
of  the  north  support  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  several  cattle  ranches 
have  been  established  on  the  Meta  and  its  tributaries.  Live  cattle, 
to  a  limited  extent,  are  exported  to  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian 
markets,  but  the  chief  produce  from  this  industry  is  hides.  The 
department  of  Santander  devotes  considerable  attention  to  horse- 
breeding.  Goats  are  largely  produced  for  their  skins,  and  in  some 
localities,  as  in  Cauca,  sheep  are  raised  for  their  wool.  Swine  are 
common  to  the  whole  country,  and  some  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  breeding  of  mules. 

Minerals. — ^The  mineral  resources  of  Colombia  are  commonly 
believed  to  be  the  principal  source  of  her  wealth,  and  this  because  of 
the  precious  metals  extracted  from  her  mines  since  the  Spanish 
invasion.  The  estimate  aggregate  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  is 
certainly  large,  but  the  exact  amount  will  probably  never  be  known, 
because  the  returns  in  colonial  times  were  as  defective  as  those  of 
disorderly  independence  have  been.  Humboldt  and  Chevalier 
estimated  the  total  output  down  to  1845  ^it  j[i  ,200,000,  which 
Professor  Soetbeer  subsequently  increased  to  £169,422,750.  A 
later  Colombian  authority,  Vicente  Restrepo,  whose  studies  of  gold 
and  silver  mining  in  Colombia  have  been  generally  accepted  as  con- 
clusive and  trustworthy,  after  a  careful  sifting  of  the  evidence  on 
which  these  two  widely  diverse  conclusions  were  based  and  an 
examination  of  records  not  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Soetbeer,  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  region  comprised  i^dthin  the  limits  of  the 
republic,  including  Panama,  had  produced  down  to  1886  an  aggregate 
of  £127,800,000  in  gold  and  £6,600,000  in  silver.  This  aggregate  he 
distributes  as  follows : — 

1 6th  century £10,600,000 

17th       „            34,600,000 

i8th       „            41,000,000 

19th       „            41,600,000 

According  to  his  computations  the  ei^ht  Colombian  departments, 
omitting  Panama,  had  produced  during  this  period  in  gold  and 
silver : — 

Antioquia £50,000,000 

Cauca 49,800,000 

Tolima 10,800,000 

Santander 3,000,000 

BoUvar 1,400,000 

Cundinamarca 360,000 

Magdalena 200,000 

Boyadi 40,000 

£115,600,000 

Three-fourths  of  the  gold  production,  he  estimates,  was  derived 
from  alluviaPd^posits.  Large  as  these  aggregates  are,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  afUiual  production  was  comparatively  small,  the 
highest  average,  th&t  for  the  19th  century,  bemg  less  than  £500,000 
a  year.  Toward  tft^  ^^^  of  the  19th  century,  after  a  decline  in 
production  due  to  ih^  abolition  of  slavery  and  to  civil  wars,  in- 
creased interest  was  shown  abroad  in  Colombian  mining  operations. 
Medellin,  the  capital  c^^  Antioquia,  is  provided  with  an  electrolytic 
refining  establishment .»  several  assaying  laboratories,  and  a  mint. 
The  department  of  Ciauca  is  considered  to  be  the  richest  of  the 
republic  in  mineral  de^P^sits,  but  it  is  less  conveniently  situated 
for  carrying  on  minifJg  operations.  Besides  this,  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  its  md§^  productive  regions,  the  Choc6  and  Bar- 
bacoas  districts  on  the  K^icific  slope,  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to 
foreign  enterprise.  Tolir^a  is  also  considered  to  be  rich  in  gold  and 
(especially)  silver  deposit^s.  East  of  the  Magdalena  the  production 
of  these  two  metals  has  b<^"  comparatively  small.  In  compensation 
the  famous  emerald  mine-^  of  Muzo  and  Coscuez  are  situated  in  an 
extremely  mountainous  region  north  of  Bogoti  and  near  the  town  of 


Chiquinac^uiri,  in  the  department  of  Boyac4.  The  gems  are  found 
in  a  matrix  of  black  slate  in  what  appears  to  be  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  and  are  mined  in  a  very  crude  manner.  The  mines  are 
owned  by  the  g[overnment.  The  revenue  was  estimated  at  £96,000 
for  1904.  Platinum  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Colombia  in 
1720,  and  has  been  exported  regularly  since  the  last  vears  of  the  i8th 
century.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  in  the 
Choc6  and  Barbacoas  districts,  the  annual  export  from  the  former 
being  about  1 0,000  in  value.  Of  the  bulkier  and  less  valuable  minerals 
Colombia  has  copper,  iron,  manganese,  lead,  zinc  and  mercury.  Coal 
is  also  found  at  several  widely-separated  places,  but  is  not  mined. 
There  are  also  indications  of  petroleum  in  Tolima  and  BoUvar. 
These^  minerals,  however,  are  of^  little  value  to  the  country  because 
of  their  distance  from  the  seaboards  and  the  costs  of  transportation. 
Salt  is  mined  at  Zipaquiri,  near  Bogot4,  and  being  a  government 
monopoly,  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  national  treasury. 

Manvfactures, — The  Pradera  iron  works,  near  Bogota,  carry  on 
some  manufacturing  (sugar  boilers,  agricultural  implements,  &c.) 
in  connexion  with  their  mining  and  reducing  operations.  Pottery 
and  coarse  earthenware  are  made  at  Espinal,  in  Tolima,  where 
the  natives  are  said  to  have  had  a  similar  industry  before  the  Spanish 
conquest.  There  are  woollen  mills  at  Popayan  and  Pasto,  and  small 
cigar-making  industries  at  Ambalema  and  Palmira.  Hat-making 
from  the  "  jipijapa  "  fibre  taken  from  the  Carlndovica  palm  is  a 
domestic  industry  in  many  localities,  and  furnishes  an  article  of 
export.  Friction  matches  are  made  from  the  vegetable  wax  extracted 
from  the  Ceroxyhn  palm,  and  are  generally  used  throughout  the 
interior.  Rum  and  sugar  are  products  of  a  crude  manufacturing 
industry  dating  from  colonial  times.  A  modern  sugar-mill  and 
refinery  at  Sincerin,  28  m.  from  Cartagena,  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
erected  in  the  republic.  It  is  partially  supported  by  the  government* 
and  the  concession  provides  that  the  production  of  sugar  shall  not 
be  less  than  2,600,000  lb  per  annum. 

Commerce. — In  the  Barranquilla  customs  returns  for  I906  the 
imports  were  valued  at  $6,787,055  (U.S.  gold),  on  which  the  import 
duties  were  $4,333»Q28,  or  an  average  rate  of  64%.  According  to  a 
statistical  summary  issued  in  1906  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Statistics* 
entitled  "  Commercial  America  in  1905,"  the  latest  official  return 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  was  said  to  be  that  of  1898,  which 
was:  imports  11,083,000  pesoSt  exports  19,158,000  fesos.  Un- 
certainty in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  peso  led  the  compiler  to  omit 
the  equivalents  in  U.S.  gold,  but  according  to  foreign  trade  returns 
these  totals  represent  gold  values,  which  at  4s.  per  peso  are: 
imports  £2,216,600,  exports  £3,831,600.  In  his  annual  message  to 
congress  on  the  1st  of  April  19(07,  President  Reyes  stated  that  the 
imports  for  1904  were  1^14,453,000,  and  the  exports  $12,658,000, 

Presumably  U.S.  gold,  as  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  Monthly 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  (July  1907).  An 
approximate  equivalent  would  be:  imports  £3,011,000,  exports 
£2,637,000;  which  shows  a  small  increase  in  the  first  and  a  very 
large  decrease  in  the  second.  The  imports  include  wheat  flour,  rice* 
barley,  prepared  foods,  sus[ar,  coal,  kerosene,  beer,  wines  and  liquors, 
railway  eauipment,  machinery  and  general  hardware,  fence  wire, 
cotton  ana  other  textiles,  drugs,  lumber,  cement,  paper,  &c.,  while 
the  exports  comprise  coffee,  bananas,  hides  ancl  skins,  tobacco, 
precious  metals,  rubber,  cabinet  woods,  divi-divi,  dye-woods* 
vegetable  ivory,  Panama  hats,  orchids,  vanilla,  &c. 

GavernmefU. — ^The  govemment  of  Colombia  is  that  of  a 
centralized  republic  composed  of  15  departments,  i  federal 
district,  and  4  intendencias  (territories).  It  is  divided  into 
three  co*ordinate  branches,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial, 
and  is  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1886, 
profoundly  modified  by  the  amendments  of  1905.  Previous  to 
1886,  the  departments  were  practically  independent,  but  under 
the  constitution  of  that  year  the  powers  of  the  national  govem- 
ment were  enlarged  and  strengthened,  while  those  of  the  depart- 
ments were  restricted  to  purely  local  affairs.  The  departments 
are  provided  with  biennial  departmental  assemblies,  but  their 
governors  are  appointees  of  the  national  executive. 

The  legislative  branch  consists  of  a  senate  and  chamber  of 
deputies,  which  meets  at  Bogota  biennially  (after  1908)  on 
February  ist  for  an  ordinary  session  of  ninety  days.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  48  members — 3  from  each  department  chosen  by 
the  governor  and  his  departmental  council,  and  3  from  the 
federal  district  chosen  by  the  president  himself  and  two  of  his 
cabinet  ministers.  Under  this  arrangement  the  president 
practically  controls  the  choice  of  senators.  Their  term  of  office 
is  four  years,  and  is  renewed  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
period  as  those  of  the  lower  house.  The  chamber  is  composed 
of  67  members,  elected  by  popular  suffrage  in  the  departments, 
on  the  basis  of  one  representative  for  each  50,000  of  poptdation. 
The  intendencias  are  represented  by  one  member  each,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  intendant,  his  secretary,  and  3  citizens  elected 
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by  the  municipal  council  of  the  territorial  capital.  As  the 
constituent  assembly  which  amended  the  constitution,  according 
to  the  president's  li^shes  in  1905,  was  to  continue  in  office  until 
igoS  and  to  provide  laws  for  the  regulation  of  elections  and  other 
public  affairs,  it  appeared  that  the  president  would  permit  no 
expression  of  popular  dissent  to  interfere  with  his  purpose  to 
establish  a  dictatorial  r^ime  in  Colombia  similar  to  the  one 
in  Mexico. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  chosen  by  Con- 
gress for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  furst  presidential  period, 
dating  from  the  ist  of  January  1905,  was  for  ten  years,  and  no 
restriction  was  placed  upon  the  choice  of  President  Rafael  Reyes 
to  succeed  himself.  The  constituent  assembly  gave  the  presi- 
dent exceptional  powers  to  deal  with  all  administrative  matters. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers,  interior,  foreign 
affairs,  finance,  war,  public  instruction  and  public  works,  who 
are  chosen  and  may  be  removed  by  himself.  The  office  of  vice- 
president  is  abolished,  and  the  president  is  authoriased  to  choose 
a  temporary  substitute  from  his  cabinet,  and  in  case  of  his  death 
or  resignation  hds  successor  is  chosen  by  the  cabinet  or  the 
governor  of  a  department  who  happens  to  be  nearest  Bogoti  at 
the  time.  The  president  is  authorized  to  appoint  the  governors 
of  departments,  the  intendants  of  territories,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  superior  courts,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  republic.  His  salary,  as  fixed  by  the  1905  budget,  is 
£3600  a  year,  and  his  cabinet  ministers  receive  £1200  each. 
The  council  of  state  is  abolished  and  the  senate  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  confirming  executive  appointments. 

The  judicial  branch  of  the  government,  like  the  others,  has 
been  in  great  measure  reorganized.  It  consists  of  a  supreme 
court  of  se veil  members  at  Bogoti,  and  a  superior  court  in  each 
judicial  district.  There  are  various  inferior  courts  also,  includ- 
ing magistrates  or  jueces  de  paz,  but  their  organization  and 
functions  are  loosely  defined  and  not  generally  imderstood 
outside  the  republic.  The  supreme  oourt  has  appellate  juris- 
diction in  judicial  matters,  and -original  jurisdiction  in  impeach- 
ment trials  and  in  matters  involving  constitutional  interpretation. 
Under  the  constitution  of  1886  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts 
were  appointed  for  life,  but  the  reforms  of  1905  changed  their 
tenure  to  five  years  for  the  supreme  court  and  four  years  for  the 
superior  courts,  the  judges  being  eligible  for  reappointment. 

The  d^>artments,  which  are  administered  by  governors  rq>re- 
Benting  the  national  exiecutive,  are  permitted  to  exercise 
restricted  legislative  functions  relating  to  purely  local  affairs. 
Municipal  councils  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  larger  towns.  The 
governor  is  assisted  by  a  departmental  council  consisting  of  his 
secretaries  and  the  president  of  the  Corte  de  Cuentas,  which 
places  the  political  administration  of  the  department  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  president  at  Bogot4. 

The  strength  of  the  army  is  determined  annually  by  congress, 
but  every  able-bodied  citizen  is  nominally  liable  to  military 
service.  Its  peace  footing  in  1898  was  1000  men.  After  the  war 
of  1899-1903  its  strength  was  successively  reduced  to  10,000 
and  5000,  a  part  of  this  force  being  employed  in  the  useful 
occupation  of  making  and  repairing  public  roads.  The  navy 
in  1906  consisted  of  only  three  small  cruisers  on  the  Caribbean 
coast,  and  two  cruisers,  two  gunboats,  one  troopship  and  two 
steam  launches  on  the  Pacific.  There  was  also  one  smaU  gun- 
boat on  the  Magdalena. 

Educati&n. — ^Although  Bogota  was  reputed  to  be  an  educational 
centre  in  colonial  times,  so  slight  an  influence  did  this  exert  U[)on 
the  country  that  Colombia  endeid  the  19th  century  with  no  effective 
public  school  system,  very  few  schools  and  colleges,  and  fully  90  % 
of  illiteracy  in  her  population.  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
lon^  reign  of  political  disorder,  but  there  are  other  causes  as  well. 
As  m  Chile,  the  indifference  of  the  ruling  class  to  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people  is  a  primary  cause  of  their  ignorance  and  poverty, 
to  which  must  be  adcied  the  apathy,  if  not  opposition,  of  the  Church. 
Under  such  conditions  primary  schools  in  the  villages  and  rural 
districts  were  practically  unknown,  and  the  parish  priest  was  the 
only  educated  person  in  the  community.  Nominallv  there  was  a 
school  system  under  the  supervision  of  the  national  ana  departmental 
governments,  but  its  activities  were  limited  to  the  larger  towns, 
where  there  were  public  and  private  schools  of  all  grades.  There  were 
univenBities  in  Bogot4  and  Meddlin,  the  former  having  faculties 


of  letters  and  philosophy,  jurisprudence  and  political  science, 
medicine  and  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics  and  engineering, 
with  an  attendance  of  1200  to  1500  students.  The  war  of  1899-IQO3 
so  completelv  disocganized  this  institution  that  onlv  one  faculty, 
medicine  and  natural  sciences,  was  open  in  1907.  Tnere  were  also 
a  number  of  private  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  usually  maintained 
by  rel^ous  oiganizations.  The  reform  programme  of  President 
Reyes  mcluded  a  complete  reorganization  of  public  instruction,  to 
which  it  is  proposed  to  add  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
and  agricultuFal  and  technical  schools  for  the  better  development 
of  the  country's  material  resources.  The  supreme  direction  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  is  entrusted  to  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  ana  state  aid  is  to  be  extended  to  the  secondary,  as  well 
as  to  the  normal,  technical  and  professional  schools.  The  secondary 
schools  receiving  i>ublic  aid,  however,  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
religious  corporations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  public  instruction,  which  includes  schools  of 
all  grades  and  descriptions,  is  unavoidably  small,  the  appropriation 
for  the  biennium  1905- 1906  being  only  £167,583.  ^  The  school  and 
college  attendance  for  1906,  according  to  the  president's  review  of 
that  year,  aggregated  218,941,  of  whom  50,691  were  in  Antioquia, 
where  the  whites  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  department ; 
4916  in  Atlantico,  which  includes  the  city  of  Barranquilla,  and  in 
which  the  negro  element  preponderates;  and  only  12,793  in  the 
federal  district  and  city  of  Bo^ot4  where  the  mestizo  element  is 
numerous.  Although  primary  instruction  is  gratuitous  it  is  not 
compulsory,  and  these  figures  clearly  demonstrate  that  school 
privil^es  nave  not  been  extended  much  beyond  the  larger  towns. 
The  total  attendance,  however,  compares  well  with  that  of  1897, 
which  was  143,096,  although  it  shows  tnat  only  5  %  of  the  population, 
approximately,  is  receiving  instruction. 

Keligion. — ^The  religious  profession  of  the  Colombian  people  is 
Roman  Catholic^  and  is  recoenized  as  such  by  the  constitution, 
but  the  exercise  is  ^nnitted  of  any  other  form  of  worship  which  is 
not  contrary  to  Christian  morals  or  to  the  law.  There  is  one  Protes- 
tant church  in  Bo^oti,  but  the  number  of  non-Catholics  is  small  and 
composed  of  foreign  residents.  There  has  been  a  long  struggle 
between  liberals  and  churchmen  in  Colombia,  and  at  one  time  the 
latter  completely  lost  their  political  influence  over  the  government, 
but  the  common  people  remained  loyal  to  the  Church,  and  the  upper 
classes  found  it  impossible  to  sever  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  it. 
The  constitution  of  1861  disestablished  the  Church,  confiscated  a 
lar^e  part  of  its  property,  and  disfranchised  the  clergy,  but  in  1886 
political  rights  were  restored  to  the  latter  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  declared  to  be  the  faith  of  the  nation.  The  rulers  of  the 
Church  have  learned  by  experience,  however,  that  they  can  succeed 
best  by  avoiding  partisan  conflicts,  and  the  archbishop  of  Bogoti 
gave  effect  to  this  in  1874  hy  issuing  an  edict  instructing  pnests 
not  to  interfere  in  politics.  The  Church  influence  with  all  classes  is 
practically  supreme  and  unc^uestioned,  and  it  still  exercises  complete 
control  in  matters  of  education.  The  Colombian  hierarchy  consists 
of  an  archbishop,  residing  at  Bogota,  10  bishops,  8  vicars-general, 
and  2170  priests.  There  were  also  in  1905  about  750  members  of  10 
monastic  and  religious  orders.  There  were  270  churches  and  312 
chapels  in  the  republic.  Each  diocese  has  its  own  seminary  for  the 
training  of  priests. 

Finance. — In  financial  matters  Colombia  is  known  abroad  chiefly 
through  repeated  defaults  in  meetings  her  bonded  indebtedness, 
and  throujgn  the  extraordinary  depreciation  of  her  paper  currency. 
The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  import  duties  on  foreign 
merchandise,  from  export  duties  on  national  produce,  from  internal 
taxes  and  royalties  on  liquors,  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  matches, 
hides  and  salt,  from  rentals  of  state  emerald  mines  and  peari  fisheries, 
from  stamped  paper,  from  port  dues  and  from  postal  and  telegraph 
charges.  The  receipts  ana  expenditure  are  estimated  for  biennial 
peri^^s,  but  it  has  not  been  customary  to  publish  detailed  results. 
Civil  wars  have  of  course  been  a  serious  obstacle,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced by  President  Reyes  in  1007  that  the  revenues  were  increas- 
ing. For  the  two  years  1905  ana  1906  the  revenues  were  estimated 
to  produce  (at  $5  to  the  £1  sterling)  £4,203,823,  the  expenditures 
beinjg^  fixed  at  the  same  amount.  The  expenditures,  however,  did 
not  include  a  charge  of  ^^424,000,  chiefly  due  on  account  of  war  claims 
and  requisitions.  Dunne  the  first  year  of  this  period  the  actual 
receipts,  according  to  the  council  of  the  corporation  of  foreign 
bonoholders,  were  $9,149,501  gold  (£1,829,918)  and  the  payments 
$7t^33f3^7  gold  (£1,406,663}.  It  was  expected  by  the  government 
that  the  T906  revenues  would  largely  exceed  1905,  but  the  expecta- 
tion was  not  fully  realized,  chiefly,  it  may  be  assumed,  because  of  the 
inability  of  an  impoverished  people  to  ineet  an  increase  in  taxation. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  promising  export  of  live  cattle  to 
Cuba  and  Panama,  which  was  completely  suppressed  in  1^06  because 
of  a  new  export  tax  of  $3  gold  per  head.  Of  the  expenditures  about 
one-fourth  is  on  account  of  the  war  department. 

The  foreign  debt,  according  to  the  1896  arrangement  with  the 
bondholders  which  was  renewed  in  1905,  is  £2,700,000,  together 
with  unpaid  interest  since  1896  amounting  to  £351,000  more. 
Under  the  1905  arrangement  the  government  undertook  to  pay  the 
first  coupons  at  2|  %,  and  succeeding  ones  at  3  %,  pledgii^^  12  to 
'5  %  of  the  customs  receipts  as  secunty.  The  first  payments  were 
made  according  to  agreement,  and  it  was  believed  in  1907  that  the 
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succeeding  ones,  together  with  one»haif  of  the  unpaid  iiitet^  since 
1 896,  would  also  be  met.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  debt,  principal 
and  accumulated  interest,  exceeded  six  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
in  1873,  and  that  the  bondholders  surrendered  about  60%  of  the 
claim  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  payment  of  the  balance.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  Panama  refused  to  assume  any  part  of  this  debt 
without  a  formal  recognition  of  her  independence  by  Colombia, 
and  even  then  only  a  sum  proportionate  to  her  population.  The 
internal  debt  of  Colombia  in  June  1906  was  as  follows: — 

Consolidated 5,476,887  dollars  silver. 

Floating 2,345,658       „       gold. 

Whether  or  not  this  included  the  unpaid  war  claims  was  not  stated. 
Money. — ^The  monetary  system,  which  has  been  greatly  compli- 
cated by  the  use  of  two  depreciated  currencies,  silver  and  paper,  has 
been  undergoinga  radical  reform  since  1905,  the  government  proposing 
to  redeem  the  oepreciated  paper  and  establish  a  new  uniform  currency 
on  a  gold  basis.  The  paper  circulation  in  1905  exceeded  700,000,000 
Pesos,  The  issue  began  in  1881  through  the  Banco  Nacional  de 
Colombia,  its  value  then  being  equal  to  that  of  the  silver  coinage. 
Political  troubles  in  1884-1885  led  to  a  suspension  of  cash  payments 
in  1885,  and  in  1886  Congress  made  the  notes  inconvertible  and  of 
forced  circulation.  In  1894  the  Banco  Nacional  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
corporation,  and  thenceforward  the  currency  was  issued  for  account 
of  the  national  treasury.  On  October  16,  1899 — ^the  outstanding 
circulation  then  amounting  to  46,000,000  pesos, — the  government 
decreed  an  unlimited  issue  to  meet  its  expenditures  in  suppressing 
the  revolution,  and  later  on  the  departments  of  Antioquia,  Bolfvar, 
Cauca,  and  Santander  were  authorized  to  issue  paper  money  for 
themselves.  This  suicidal  policy  continued  until  February  28,  1903, 
when,  according  to  an  official  statement,  the  outstanding  paper 

circulation  was : — 

Pesos. 

National  government  issues .  600,398,581 

Department  of  Antioquia     ....  35»938.495'6o 

Bolfvar         ....  18,702.100 

Cauca           ....  44,719,688-70 

Santander    ....  750»Oo<> 
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700,598,865-30 

So  great  was  the  depreciation  of  this  currency  that  before  the  end 
of  the  war  100  American  gold  dollars  were  quoted  at  22,500  pesos. 
The  declaration  of  peace  brought  the  exchange  rate  down  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  10,000,  where  it  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period  during  the  Panama  Canal  negotiations,  when  it  fell  to 
6000.  This  depreciation  (10,000)  was  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  99% 
of  the  nominal  value  of  the  currency,. a  paper  peso  of  100  centavos 
being  worth  only  one  centavo  gold.  International  commercial 
transactions  were  based  on  the  American  gold  dollar,  which  was 
usually  worth  100  pesos  of  this  depreciated  currency.  Even  at  this 
valuation,  the  recognized  outstanding  circulation  (for  there  had  been 
fraudulent  issues  as  well)  amounted  to  more  than  £1,400,000.  In 
1903  Congress  adopted  a  gold  dollar  of  1-672  grammes  weight  •900 
fine  (equal  to  the  U.S.  gold  dollar)  as  the  monetary  standard  created 
a  reaemption  bureau  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper  circulation, 
prohibited  the  further  issue  of  such  currency,  and  authorized  free 
contracts  in  any  currency.  Previous  to  that  time  the  law  required 
all  contracts  to  specify  payments  in  paper  currency.^  Certain  rents 
and  taxes  were  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  redemption  bureau,  and 
a  nominally  large  sum  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation  through 
this  channel.  On  the  1st  of  January  1906,  another  monetary  act 
came  into  operation,  with  additional  provisions  for  currency  re- 
demption and  improvement  of  the  monetary  system.  A  supple- 
mentary act  of  1906  also  created  a  new  national  banking  institution, 
called  the  Banco  Central,  which  is  made  a  depository  of  the  public 
revenues  and  is  charged  with  a  considerable  part  of  their  administra- 
tion, including  payments  on  account  of  the  foreign  debt  and  the 
conversion  of  the  paper  currency  into  coin.  The  new  law  likewise 
reaffirmed  the  adoption  of  a  gold  dollar  of  1-672  grammes  -900  fine 
as  the  unit  of  the  new  coinage,  which  is : — 
Gold:— 

Double  condor  =20  dollars. 

Condor  =10      „ 

Half  condor  =5       „ 

Dollar  (mon.  unit)    =100  cents. 
Silver : — 

Half  dollar  =  50  cents. 

Peseta  =  20 

Real  =   10 

Nickel: — 5  cents. 
Bronze: — 2  cents  and  i  cent. 
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The  silver  coinage  (-900  fine)  is  limited  to  10%,  and  the  nickel  and 
bronze  coins  to  2  %  of  the  gold  coinage.  The  new  customs  tariff, 
which  came  into  force  at  the  same  time,  was  an  increase  of  70% 
on  the  rates  erf  1904,  and  provided  that  the  duties  should  be  paid  in 
gold,  or  in  paper  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  This  measure 
was  designed  to  facilitate  the  general  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
Weights  and  Measures. — ^The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  been  the  legal  standard  in  Colombia  since  1857,  but  its 
use  is  confined  almost  exdustvely  to  international  trade.     In  the 


interior  and  in  all  domeMic  tretttsaetiobs  the  old  Spaiiiah  weights 
and  measures  are  still  used — ^including  the  Spanish  hbra  of  1*102  lb 
avoirdupois,  the  arroba  of  25  HbrcLS  (12  J  kilogrammes),  the  quintal  of 
100  libras  (50  kilog.),  the  carga  of  250  libras  (125  kilogs.),  the  vara  of 
80  centimetres,  and  the  fan^ga.  The  litre  is  the  standard  liquid 
measure.  (A.  J.  L.) 

History 

The  coast  of  Colombia  was  one  of  the  first  parts  of  the  American 
continent  visited  by  the  Spanish  navigators.  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
touched  at  several  points  in  1499  and  1501;  and  Columbus 
himself  visited  Veragua,  PortobelJo,  and  other  places  in  his  last 
voyage  in  1 502.  In  1 508  Ojeda  obtained  from  the  Spanish  crown 
a  grant  of  the  district  from  Cape  Vela  westward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to 
Cape  Gracias-a-Dios  was  bestowed  on  his  fellow-adventurer, 
Nicuessa.  The  two  territories  designated  respectively  Nueva 
Andaluda  and  Castelia  de  Oro  were  united  in  15 14  into  the 
province  of  Tierra-firma,  and  entrusted  to  Pedro  Arias  de 
Avila.  In  1536-153  7  an  expedition  under  Gonzak)  Jimenez 
de  Quesada  made  their  way  from  Santa  Marta  inland  by  the 
river  Magdalena,  aind  penetrated  to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the 
Muiscas  or  Chibcfaas.  Quesada  gave  to  the  country  the  name 
of  New  Granada. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Sp>anish  power  was  fairly 
established,  and  flourishing  commtlnities  arose  along  the  coasts, 
and  in  the  table-lands  of  Cundinamarca  formerly  occu^ed  by  the 
Muiscas.  For  the  better  government  of  the  colony  the  Spanish 
monarch  erected  a  presidency  of  New  Granada  in  1564,  which 
continued  till  1718,  when  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  vice- 
royalty.  In  the  following  year,  however^  the  seocmd  viceroy, 
D.  Jorge  Villalonga,  Count  de  la  Cueva,  expressing  his  opinion 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  dignity  was  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
settlers,  the  viceroyalty  gave  place  to  a  simple  presidency.  In 
1740  it  was  restored,  and  it  continued  as  long  as  the  Spanish 
authority,  including  within  its  limits  not  only  the  present 
Colombia,  but  also  Venezuela  and  Ecuador.  An  insurrection 
against  the  home  government  was  formally  commenced  in  181 1, 
and  an  incessant  war  against  the  Spanish  forces  was  wagied  till 
1824. 

In  18x9  ^c  great  national  hero,  Bolivar  (g.v*),  e£Fected  a  union 
between  the  three  divisions  of  the  country,  to  which  was  given  the 
title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia;  but  in  1829  Venezuela  with* 
drew,  and  in  1830,  the  year  of  Bolivar's  death,  Quito  or  Ecuador 
followed  her  example.  The  Republic  of  New  Granada  was 
founded  on  the  21st  of  November  183 1;  and  in  1832  a  consti* 
tution  was  promulgated,  and  the  territory  divided  into  eighteen 
provinces,  each  of  which  was  to  have  control  of  its  local  affairs^ 
The  president  was  to  hold  office  for  four  years;  and  the  first  on 
whom  the  dignity  was  bestowed  was  General  Francisco  de 
Paula  Santander.  His  position,  however,  was  far  from  enviable; 
for  the  country  was  full  of  all  the  elements  of  unrest  and  con- 
tention. One  of  his  measures,  by  which  New  Granada  became 
responsible  for  the  half  of  the  debts  of  the  defunct  republic  of 
Colombia,  gave  serious  offence  to  a  large  party,  and  he  was 
consequently  succeeded  not,  as  he  desired,  by  Jos6  Maria  Obando, 
but  by  a  member  of  the  opposition,  J066  Ignacio  de  Marques. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  till  1841,  and  not  only 
left  the  coimtry  weak  and  miserable,  but  afforded  an  evil  pre- 
cedent which  has  since  been  too  frequently  followed.  The  contest 
terminated  in  favour  of  Marquez,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  May 
1841  by  Pedro  Alcantara  Herran,  who  had  assisted  to  obtain  the 
victory.  In  1840  the  province  of  Cartagena  had  seceded,  and  the 
new  president  had  hardly  taken  office  before  Panama  and 
Veragua  also  declared  themselves  independent,  under  the  title 
of  the  State  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Their  restoration  was, 
however,  soon  effected;  the  constitution  was  reformed  in  1843; 
education  was  fostered,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  English 
creditors  of  the  republic.  Further  progress  was  made  under 
General  Tomas  de  Mosquera  from  1845  to  1848;  a  large  part  of 
the  domestic  debt  was  cleared  off,  immigration  wa^  encouraged, 
and  free  trade  permitted  in  gold  and  tobacco.  The  petty  war 
with  Ecuador,  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Carchi, 
is  hardly  worthy  of  mention.    From  1849  to  1852  the  reins  were 
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in  the  handd  of  General  Jos6  flSkrio  Lopez,  a  tacimber  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  under  him  various  changes  were  effected 
of  a  liberal  tendency.  In  January  1853  slavery  was  entirely 
abolished.  The  next  president  was  Jos6  Maria  Obando,  but  his 
term  of  office  had  to  be  completed  by  vice-presidents  Obaldia 
and  Mallarino. 

In  1853  an  important  alteration  of  the  constitution  took  place, 
by  which  the  right  was  granted  to  every  province  to  declare 
itself  independent,  and  to  enter  into  merely  federal  connexion 
with  the  central  republic,  which  was  now  known  as  the  Granadine 
Confederation.  In  1856  and  1857  Antioquia  and  Panama  took 
advantage  of  the  permission*  The  Conservative  party  carried 
their  candidate  in  1857,  Mariano  Ospino,  a  lawyer  by  profession; 
but  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  1859,  which  was  fostered  by  the 
ex-president  Mosquera,  and  finally  took  the  form  of  a  regular 
dvil  war.  Bogoti  was  captured  by  the  democrats  in  July  j86i, 
and  Mosquera  assumed  the  chief  power.  A  congress  at  Bogoti 
established  a  republic,  with  the  name  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia,  adopted  a  new  federal  constitution,  and  made 
Mosquera  dictator.  Meanwhile  the  opposite  party  was  victorious 
in  the  west;  and  their  leader,  Julio  Arboleda,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Don  Garcia  Moreno,  the  president  of  Ecuador.  He  was 
assassinated,  however,  in  1862;  and  his  successor,  Leonardo 
Canal,  came  to  terms  with  Mosquera  at  Cali.  The  dictatorship 
was  resigned  into  the  hands  of  a  convention  (February  1863) 
at  Rio  Negro,  in  Antioquia;  a  provisional  government  was 
appointed,  a  constitution  was  drawn  up,  and  Mosquera  elected 
president  till  1864.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  also  made  to 
restore  the  union  between  the  three  republics  of  the  former 
federation.  The  presidency  of  Manuel  MuriUo  Toro  (x864~i866) 
was  disturbed  by  various  rebellions,  and  even  Mosquera,  who 
next  came  to  the  hekn,  found  matters  in  such  a  disorganized 
condition  that  he  offered  to  retire.  On  the  refusal  of  his 
resignation,  he  entered  into  a  struggle  with  the  majority  in  the 
congress,  and  ultimately  resorted  to  an  adjournment  and  the 
imconstitutional  arrest  of  68  of  the  senators  and  representatives. 
To  the  decree  of  impeachment  published  by  the  congress  he 
replied  by  a  notice  of  dissolution  and  a  declaration  of  war;  but 
he  soon  fo\md  that  the  real  power  was  with  his  Oppoi^nts,  who 
effected  his  arrest,  and  condemned  him  first  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, but  afterwards  by  commutation  to  two  years'  exile. 
The  presidency  of  Santos  Gutierrez  (1868-1870)  was  disturbed 
by  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the  republic,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  in  Panama,  where  the  most  absolute 
disorganization  prevailed.  Under  his  successor.  General  £. 
Salgar,  a  Liberal  candidate  elected  in  opposition  to  General 
Herran,  a  treaty  was  finally  concluded  with  the  United  States 
in  connexion  with  an  interoceanic  canal,  a  bank  was  established  at 
Bogoti,  and  educational  reformsinstituted.  Manuel  Murillo  Toro 
(1872-1874)  and  Santiago  Perez  (1874-1876)  saw  the  country 
apparently  acquiring  constitutional  equilibrium,  and  turning 
its  energies  to  the  develi^ment  of  its  matchless  resources. 

The  election  for  the  presidential  term  1876-1878  resulted  in 
favour  of  AquOes  Parra,  who  was  succeeded  in  April  1878  by 
General  Julian  Trujillo.  His  administration  was  marked  by  a 
strong  effort  to  place  the  financial  position  of  the  government 
on  a  more  satisfactory  footing,  and  the  internal  indebtedness 
was  substantially  reduced  during  his  rule.  In  April  1880  Seiior 
Rafael  Nufiez  acceded  to  the  presidency.  During  his  term  of 
office  revolutionary  disturbances  occurred  in  the  provinces  of 
Cauca  and  Antioquia,  but  were  suppressed  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty. Provision  was  made  in  1880  for  a  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute  with  Costa  Rica,  and  in  July  of  that  year  the 
federal  Congress  authorized  the  formation  of  a  naval  squadron. 
A  movement  was  now  set  afoot  in  favour  of  a  confederation  of 
the  three  republics  of  Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  conditions  existing  after  the  expulsion  of 
Spanish  authority,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  chamber 
of  deputies  to  that  effect.  The  opposition  shown  by  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador  to  this  project  prevented  any  definite  result  from 
being  achieved.  In  April  1882  Seiior  Francisco  J.  Laldua  became 
president,  but  his  death  occurring  a  year  later,  General  Jos6 


Eusebio  Otalora  was  nominated  to  exercise  the  etecutive  power, 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  In  1883  the  dispute  in 
connexion  with  the  boundary  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
was  submitted  by  the  two  governments  to  the  arbitration  of 
Alphonso  XII.,  king  of  Spain,  and  a  commission  of  five  members 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  respective  claims. 
The  decision  in  this  dispute  was  finally  given  by  the  queen  regent 
of  Spain  on  the  z6th  of  March  1891.  In  April  1884  Sefior  Rafael 
Nufiez  was  again  proclaimed  president  of  the  r^ublic  in  his 
absence  abroad.  Pending  his  return  the  administration  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  General  Campo  Serrano  and  General  Eliseo 
Payan.  The  Liberal  party  had  been  instrumental  in  the  re- 
election of  Nufiez,  and  looked  for  a  policy  in  conformity  with 
their  views  and  political  convictions.  President  Nufiez  had  no 
sooner  retiimed  to  Colombia  than  the  Liberals  discovered  that 
his  political  opinions  had  changed  and  had  become  strongly 
Conservative.  Discontent  at  this  condition  of  affairs  soon 
spread.  Nufiez  from  motives  of  ill-health  did  not  openly  assume 
the  presidential  office,  but  from  his  house  near  Cartagena  he 
practically  directed  the  government  of  the  republic.  The  Liberals 
now  began  to  foment  a  series  of  revolutionary  movements,  and 
these  led  in  1885  to  a  civil  war  extending  over  the  departments 
of  Boyaca,  Cundinamarca,  Magdalena  and  Panama,  General 
Reyes  and  General  Velez  were  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the 
revolt  In  order  to  protect  the  passage  of  the  trafiBc  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  during  these  dbturbed  times  detachments  of 
United  States  marines  were  landed  at  Panama  and  Colon,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  concession  under  which  the 
railway  had  been  constructed.  After  a  number  of  defeats  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  surrendered  in  August  1885,  and  on  the 
5th  of  September  following  peace  was  officially  proclaimed. 
Nunez,  who  had  meanwhile  assumed  the  inresidential  duties, 
now  brought  about  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  fresh  Act  of 
Constitution  for  Colombia,  and  a  new  law  to  that  effect  was 
finally  approved  and  promulgated  on  4th  August  1886.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  act  the  federal  system  of  government  for 
Colombia  was  abolished,  the  states  becoming  departments,  the 
governors  of  these  political  divisions  being  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  republic.  Each  d^>artmeiit  has  a  local  legislative 
assembly  elected  by  the  people.  The  national  congress  is  con- 
stituted of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  members  elected  for  six 
years,  one-third  retiring  every  two  years,  three  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  each  of  the  nine  departments.  The  House  of 
Representatives  comprises  members  elected  for  four  years  by 
universal  suffrage,  each  department  forming  a  constituency  and 
returning  one  member  for  every  50,000  inhabitants.  Congress 
convenes  every  two  years.  The  presidential  term  of  office  under 
the  new  act  was  fixed  at  six  years  in  place  of  the  two  years 
formerly  prevailing.  The  judiciary  was  irremovable,  and  trial 
by  jury  was  allowed  for  criminal  offences.  Capital  punishnient 
was  re-established,  and  the  press  was  made  responsible  for 
matter  published.  The  unlicensed  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition 
thitherto  existing  was  prohibited.  Previous  to  1886  the  crime 
of  murder  was  only  punishable  by  xo  years'  imprisonment,  a 
sentence  which  in  practice  was  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  that 
term;  slander  and  libel  were  formerly  offences  which  the  law 
had  no  power  to  restrain,  and  no  responsibility  attached  to 
seditious  publications. 

After  the  promidgation  of  this  new  Act  of  Constitution 
President  Nufiez  was  proclaimed  as  president  of  the  republic  for 
the  term  ending  in  1893.  He  was  unable,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  to  reside  at  Bogota  and  discharge  the 
presidential  duties,  and  consequently  in  August  1888  Sefior 
C4rlos  Holguin  was  designated  to  act  for  him.  In  1892  President 
Nufiez  was  again  elected  to  the  presidency  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
his  continued  iU-health,  however,  forcing  him  to  place  the  active 
performance  of  his  duties  in  the  hands  of  the  vice-president, 
Sefior  Miguel  Caro.  In  1895  the  Liberals  made  another  attempt 
to  seize  the  government  of  the  coimtry,  but  the  movement  was 
suppressed  without  any  very  great  difficidty.  In  this  same  year 
Nufiez  died,  and  Vice-President  Caro  became  the  actual  president,. 
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an  office  he  had  practically  filled  during  the  three  previous  years. 
In  1898  Seiior  M.  A.  Sandemente,  a  strong  Conservative,  and 
supported  by  the  Church  party,  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
for  the  period  ending  in  1904.  La  October  1899  the  Liberals 
organized  another  revolutionary  outbreak  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  wrest  the  power  from  Conservatives,  but  this  attempt 
had  no  better  success  than  the  movements  of  1885  and  1895. 
In  January  1900,  however,  Vice-President  Jos6  Marroquin  seized 
upon  the  government,  imprisoned  President  Sanclemente  (who 
died  in  prison  in  March  1902),  and  another  period  of  disturbance 
began.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  May  in  a  desperate  battle 
at  Cartagena;  and  continuous  fighting  went  on  about  Panama, 
where  British  marines  had  to  be  landed  to  protect  foreign 
interests.  As  the  year  1900  advanced,  the  conflict  went  on  with 
varying  success,  but  the  government  troops  were  generally 
victorious,  and  in  August  Vice-President  Marroqiun  was  recog- 
nized as  the  acting  head  of  the  executive,  with  a  cabinet  under 
General  CalderoH.  In  1901  the  rebellion  continued,  and  severe 
fighting  took  place  about  Colon.  Fiuliier  complications  arose 
in  August,  when  trouble  occurred  between  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela. On  the  one  hand,  there  were  groimds  for  believing  that 
the  Clericals  and  Conservatives  in  both  coimtries  were  acting 
together;  and,  on  the  other,  it  was  expected  that  President 
Castro  of  Venezuela  would  not  be  sorry  to  unite  his  own  coimtry- 
men,  and  to  divert  their  attention  from  internal  affairs,  by  a  war 
against  Colombia.  The  Colombian  revolutionary  leaders  had 
made  use  of  the  Venezuelan  frontier  as  a  base  of  operations,  and 
the  result  was  an  invasion  of  Venezuelan  territory  by  Colombian 
government  troops,  an  incident  which  at  once  caused  a  diplomatic 
quarrel.  The  United  States  government  in  September  offered  its 
good  offices,  but  President  Castro  refused  them,  and  the  state 
of  affairs  became  gradually  more  menacing.  Meanwhile  both 
Panama  and  Colon  were  seriously  threatened  by  the  rebel  forces, 
who  in  November  succeeded  in  capturing  Colon  by  surprise. 
The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  railway  traffic 
on  the  Isthmus  was  in  danger  of  interruption,  and  on  the  capture 
of  Colon  it  became  necessary  for  the  American,  British  and 
French  naval  authorities  to  land  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
railway  and  of  foreign  interests. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September  the  Venezuelans,  who  had  entered 
Colombia,  were  totally  routed  near  La  Hacha,  and  after  fierce 
fighting  the  insurgents  at  Colon  were  compelled  to  sturender 
on  the  29th  of  November.  But  the  Civil  War  was  not  yet  ended. 
For  another  eight  months  it  was  to  continue,  causing  immense 
damage  to  property  and  trade,  and  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives.  In  many  towns  and  villages  the  male  population  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Not  till  June  1903  was  internal  peace 
finally  restored.  In  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  Colombia, 
exhausted  and  half  ruined,  was  to  suffer  a  furdier  severe  loss 
in  the  secession  of  Panama. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  1901,  and  the 
failure  of  the  second  French  company  to  construct  a  canal 
between  Colon  and  Panama  (see  Panama  Canal)  had,  after  many 
hesitations,  induced  the  United  States  government  to  abandon 
the  Nicaragua  route  and  decide  on  adopting  that  of  Panama. 
Negotiations  were  set  on  foot  with  Colombia,  and  an  arrangement 
— under  what  was  known  as  the  Hay-Herran  treaty — was  made 
to  the  following  effect.  Colombia  agreed  (i)  to  the  transfer  of 
the  rights,  under  the  concession,  of  the  French  company  to  the 
United  States;  (2)  to  cede,  on  a  hundred  years'  lease,  a  right  of 
way  for  the  canal,  and  a  strip  of  land  5  m.  broad  on  either  side 
of  the  waterway,  and  the  two  ports  of  Colon  and  Panama.  The 
United  States  agreed  to  pay  Colombia  (i)  £2,000,000  down  in 
cash,  and,  ten  years  later,  an  annual  rental  of  £50,000,  and  further 
a  share  of  the  price  paid  to  the  French  company,  i.e.  £8,000,000, 
in  which  Colombia  held  50,000  shares.  This  treaty  was  signed 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Tlie  Colombian  Congress,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
on  the  ground  that  when  the  negotiations  had  taken  place  the 
coimtry  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  really  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
larger  money  payment.  The  adjournment  took  place  on  the  3  ist 
of  October.    On  the  3rd  of  November  a  revolution  broke  out  at 


Panama,  and  the  state  seceded  from  Colombia  and  declared  itself 
to  be  an  independent  republic.  This  opportune  revolution  was 
no  doubt  fomented  by  persons  interested  in  the  carrying  through 
of  the  United  States  scheme  for  piercing  the  isthmus,  but  their 
task  was  one  that  presented  no  difficulties,  for  the  isthmian 
population  had  been  in  a  state  of  perennial  insurrection  against 
the  central  government  for  many  years.  Whoever  may  have 
instigated  the  rising,  this  much  is  certain,  that  American  warships 
prevented  the  Colombian  troops  from  landing  to  suppress  the 
revolt.  On  the  7th  of  November  the  United  States  government 
formally  recognized  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Panama 
(q.v.).  The  other  powers  in  succession  likewise  recognized  the 
new  state;  the  recognition  of  Great  Britain  was  given  on  the 
26th  of  December.  Colombia  thus  sacrificed  a  great  opportunity 
of  obtaining,  by  the  ratification  of  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  such  a 
pecuniary  recompense  for  the  interest  in  the  territory  through 
which  the  canal  was  to  be  constructed  as  would  have  gone  far 
to  re-establish  her  ruined  financial  credit. 

In  1904  the  troubled  term  of  President  Marroquin  came  to  an 
end,  and  iDy  the  narrowest  of  majorities  General  Rafael  Reyes  was 
elected  in  his  place.  He  had  been  sent  as  a  special  envoy  to 
Washington  to  protest  against  the  recognition  of  Panama,  and 
to  attempt  to  revive  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  and  to  secure 
favourable  terms  for  Colombia  in  the  matter  of  the  canal.  He 
failed  to  do  so,  but  it  was  recognized  that  he  had  discharged 
his  difficult  task  with  great  skill  and  ability.  On  his  accession 
to  office  as  president  he  found  the  country  exhausted  and 
disorganized,  more  especially  in  the  department  of  finance,  and 
the  congress  was  on  the  whole  hostile  to  him.  Finding  himself 
hampered  in  his  efforts  to  reform  abuses,  the  president  dissolved 
the  congress,  and  summoned  a  national  constituent  and  legis- 
lative assembly  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  March  1905,  and  with  its 
aid  proceeded  to  modify  the  constitution. 

Having  personal  acquaintance  with  the  success  of  the  rule  of 
President  Porfirio  Diaz  in  Meidco,  General  Reyes  determined  to 
set  about  the  regeneration  of  Colombia  by  similar  methods.  His 
teniu'e  of  the  presidency  was  extended  to  a  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  ist  of  January  1905,  and  the  restriction  as  to  re-election 
at  the  end  of  that  term  was  withdrawn,  other  alterations  being 
made  in  the  constitution  with  the  effect  of  placing  General  Reyes 
really  in  the  position  of  a  dictator.  He  soon  proved  that  he  had 
the  ability  and  the  integrity  of  purpose  to  use  his  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  His  firm  and  masterful 
government  and  wise  measures  did  much  to  allay  the  spirit  of 
unrest  which  had  so  long  been  the  bane  of  Colombia,  and  though 
an  attempt  at  assassination  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1906,  the 
era  of  revolution  appeared  to  be  over. 

The  chief  foreign  treaties  entered  into  by  Colombia  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century  were: — (1)  A  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  signed  on  the  27th  of  October  1888,  for  the  extradition 
<^  criminals;  (2)  a  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation 
with  Italy,  signed  on  the  27th  of  October  1892;  (3)  two  protocols 
with  Italy,  signed  respectively  on  the  24th  of  May  and  on  the 
25th  of  August  1886,  in  connexion  with  the  affair  of  the  Italian 
subject  Cerruti;  (4)  a  consular  convention  with  Holland, 
signed  on  the  20th  of  July  1881;  (5)  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  Spain,  signed  on  the  30th  of  January  i88t; 
(6)  a  convention  with  Spain  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of 
intellectual  property;  (7)  a  concordat  with  the  Vatican,  signed 
on  the  31st  of  December  1887;  (8)  an  agreement  with  the 
Vatican,  signed  on  the  20th  of  August  1892,  in  connexion  with 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction;  (9)  an  agreement  with  the  republic 
of  San  Salvador,  signed  on  the  24th  of  December  1880,  in  regard 
to  the  despatch  of  a  delegate  to  an  international  congress;  (10) 
a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship  and  commerce  with  Germany, 
signed  on  the  23rd  of  July  1892;  (11)  a  treaty  with  the  repubhc 
of  Costa  Rica,  signed  in  1880,  for  the  delimitation  of  the 
boundary;  (12)  the  postal  convention,  signed  at  Washington,  on 
the  4th  of  July  1891 ;  (13)  a  convention  with  Great  Britain,  signed 
on  the  31st  of  July  1896,  in  connexion  with  the  claim  of  Messrs 
Punchard,  M'Taggart,  Lowther  &  Co. ;  (14)  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  navigation  with  Peru,  signed  on  the  6th  of  August 
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1898;  (15)  an  extradition  treaty  with  Peru,  signed  on  the  6th 
of  August  1898;  (16)  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendahip  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Venezuela,  signed  on  the  21st  of  November 
1896,  and  on  the  same  date  a  treaty  regulating  the  frontier 
commerce.  (G.  £.) 

Authorities. — C.  E.  Akers,  A  History  of  South  America,  1854- 
1004  (New  York,  1905);  J.  T.  Borda,  Compendia  de  historia  de 
Colombia  (Bogota,  1890);  Salvador  Roldan  Camacho,  Notas  de 
viaje  (Bogotd,  1890),  SLnd  Escrilos  varios  (Bogotd,  1892)  ;pr  Alfred 
Hettner,  Reisen  in  den  colombianischen  Anden  (Leipzig,  1888); 
Angel  Lemos,  Compendia  de  geografta  de  la  RSpublica  de  Colombia 
Q&AiAWtiy  1894);  Albert  MiUican,  Travels  and  Adventures  of  an 
Orekid  Hunter  (London,  1891);  J.  M.  Cordovez  Mauro,  Reminis- 
cencias  Santafi  y  Bogotd  (Bogota,  1899);  Norris  and  Laird  (Bureau 
of  Navigation),  Telegraphic  Determination  of  Longitudes  in  Mexico, 
Central  America^  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  North  Coast  of  South 
America  (Washington,  189I);  R.  Nuges  and  H.  Jalhay,  La  Ri- 
publique  de  Colombia,  ^Sographie^  histoire,  &c.   (Bruxelles,  1893); 


Geografia  general,  fisica  y  politica  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Colombia 
(Bogot4, 1883) ;  F.  Loraine  Petrie,  The  Republic  of  Colombia  (London, 
1906);  Elis^e  R6clus,  Geografia  de  Colombia  (Bogota,  1893);  W. 
Reiss  and  A.  Stfibel,  Reisen  in  Sudamerika.  Geologische  Studien  in  der 
Republik  Colombia  (Berlin,  1893);  Ernesto  Restrepo,  Ensayo 
etnografico  y  arqufdogico  de  la  provincia  de  los  Qudmbayas  (Bogot4, 
1892},  and  Estudios  sobre  los  aborigines  de  Colombia  (Bogoti,  1892) ; 
Vicente  Restrepo,  Estudio  sobre  las  minas  de  oro  y  plata  de  Colombia 
(Bogoti,  1888,  translated  by  C.  W.  Fisher,  New  York,  1886); 
W.  L.  Scruggs,  The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics  (London, 
1899 ;  Boston,  1900) ;  W.  Sievers,  Reisen  in  der  Sierra  Nevada  de 
Santa  Maria  (Leipzig,  1887) ;  F.  J.  Vergara  y  Velasco,  Nueva  geografia 
de  Colombia  (Bogota,  1892) ;  Frank  Vincent,  Around  and  About  South 
America  (New  York,  1890);  R.  G.  Watson,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
South  America  during  the  CoUmai  Period  (2  vols.,  London,  1884). 

See  also  the  diplomatic  aiid  consular  reports  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States;  publications  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  (Washington,  D.C.) ;  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Com- 
mercial  America  in  igos  (Washington,  1906). 

COLOMBIER,  PIERRE  BERTRAND  DE  (1299-1361),  French 
cardinal  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Cplombier  in  Ardeche. 
He  was  nephew  and  namesake  of  Cardinal  Pierre  Bertrand  of 
Annonay.  After  a  careful  juristic  education  he  was  successively 
advocate  at  the  parlement  of  Paris,  intendant  of  the  coxmcil 
of  the  coimt  of  Nevers  (13  21),  and  counsellor-clerk  to  the  parle- 
ment (1329).  Having  taken  holy  orders,  he  became  dean  of 
St  Quentin  in  1330,  and  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  the  future  king  John  the  Good  of 
France,  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia.  In  1335  he 
became  bishop  of  Nevers,  in  1339  of  Arras,  and  contributed 
to  bring  the  county  of  Flanders  into  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Created  cardinal  priest  of  St  Susaima  in  1344,  he  was  employed 
by  the  pope  on  important  missions,  notably  to  negotiate  peace  or 
an  armistice  between  France  and  England.  Having  become 
bishop  of  Ostia  in  1353,  he  was  sent  next  year  to  Charles  IV. 
of  Germany,  and  induced  him  to  come  to  Italy  to  be  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  1355.  In  1356  he  went  to  France  to  try  to 
arrange  a  peace  with  England,  and  died  in  136 1  at  the  priory  of 
Montaud  near  Avignon. 

See  A.  Mazon,  Essai  kistarique'sfur  V6tat  du  Vivaraisi  pendant  la 
guerre  de  cent  ans  (Paris,  1889),  with  references  there. 

COLOMBO,  the  capital  and  principal  seaport  of  Geyion,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  coast  of  the  island.  Pop.  (1901)  154,691. 
Colombo  stands  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kelani. 
The  coast-land  is  here  generally  low-lying,  but  brbken  by  slight 
eminences.  The  great  artificial  harbour,  enclosed  by  break- 
waters, is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  Might  promontory.  This 
is  occupied  by  the  quarter  of  the  city  known  as  the  Fort,  from 
the  former  existence  of  a  fort  founded  by  the  Portuguese  and 
reconstructed  by  the  Dutch.  In  1869  the  governor^  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  (afterwards  Lord  Rosmead),  obtained  authority  to 
demolish  the  fortifications,  which  were  obsolete  for  purposes  of 
defence,  and  required  6000  men  to  man  them  properly.  The 
levelling  of  the  walls  and  filling  up  of  the  moat  made  the  Fort 
much  more  accessible  and  healthy,  and  since  then  it  has  become 
the  business  centre  of  the  city.-  Here  are  situated  Queen's 


House,  the  governor's  residence;  the  secretariat  or  government 
offices,  and  other  government  buildings,  such  as  the  fine  general 
post  office  and  the  customs  house.  Here  also  are  most  of  the 
principal  hotels,  which  have  a  peculiarly  high  reputation  among 
European  hotels  in  the  East.  A  lofty  tower  serves  as  the  prin** 
dpal  lighthouse  of  the  port  and  also  as  a  dock-tower.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Fort  are  extensive  barracks.  The  old 
banqueting-hall  of  the  Dutch  governors  is  used  as  the  garrison 
church  of  St  Peter. 

To  the  north*east  of  the  Fort,  skirting  the  harbour,  are  the 
Fettah,  the  prindpal  native  quarter,  the  districts  of  Kotahena 
and  Mutwall,  and  suburbs  beyond.  In  this  direction  the  prin^ 
cipal  buildings  are  the  Wolfendahl  church,  a  massive  Doric 
building  of  the  Dutch  (1749);  the  splendid  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  St  Luda  (completed  in  1904);  and  St  Thomas's 
College  (1851),  which  follows  the  linesof  an  English  public  school. 
Close  to  this  last  is  the  Anglican  cathedral  of  Christ  Church. 
The  Kotahena  temple  is  the  chief  Buddhist  temple  in  Colombo. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Fort  is  the  Lake,  a  ramifying  sheet  oi 
fresh  water,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  site  of 
Colombo,  its  banks  being  clothed  with  lui^riant  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  narrow  isthmuslbetween  this  lake  and  the  sea, 
south  of  the  Fort,  is  called  Galie  Face,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  by 
promenades  and  recreation  grounds.  The  peninsula  endoscd 
by  two  arms  of  the  Lake  is  known  as  Slave  Island,  having  been 
the  site  of  a  slave's  prison  under  the  Dutch.  SoutJi'-east  of  this 
is  the  prindpal  residential  quarter  of  Colombo,  with  the  drcular 
Victoria  Park  as  its  centre.  To  the  east  of  the  park  a  series  of 
parallel  roads,  named  after  former  British  governors,  are  lined 
with  beautiful  bungalows  embowered  in  trees.  This  locality 
is  generally  known  as  the  Cinnamon  Gardens,  as  it  was  formerly 
a  Dutch  reserve  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cinnamon  bush,  many 
of  which  are  still  growing  here.  In  the  park  is  the  fine  Colombo 
Museum,  founded  by  Sir  William  Gregory;  and  near  the  neigh* 
bouring  Campbell  Park  are  the  handsome  baiidiogs  of  a  number 
of  institutions,  such  as  Wesley  College,  and  the  General,  Victoria 
Memorial  Eye  and  other  hospitals.  South  of  Victoria  Park  is 
the  Havelock  racecourse.  Among  educational  establishments 
not  hitherto  mentioned  are  the  Royal  College,  the  prindpal 
government  institution,  the  government  technical  college  and 
St  Joseph's  Rom^  Catholic  college.  Most  of  the  town  is  lighted 
by  gas^  and  certain  quarter^  with  electric  light,  and  electric 
tramways  have  been  laid  over  several  miles  of  the  city  roads. 
The  water-supply  is  drawn  from  a  hill  region  30  m.  distant. 

Under  BritishndeColombo  has  ^bared  in  the  prosperity  brought 
to  the  island  by  the  successive  *  industries  of  coffee  and  tea* 
planting.  At  the  height  of  the  coffee-growing  enterprise  20,000 
men,  women  and  children,  chiefly  Sinhalese  and  Tamils,  found 
emplojrment  in  the  large  factories  and  st<^s:  of  the  merchants 
scattered  over  the  town,  where  the  coffee  was  deaned,  prepared^ 
sorted  and  packed  for  shipment.  .  Tea,  on  the  contrary,  is  pre- 
pared and  packed  on  the  estates;  but  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  sriU  done  in  the  Colombo  stores  in  sorting, 
blending  and  repaddng  such  teas  as  are  sold  at  the  local  public 
sales;  also  in  dealing  with  cacao,  cardamoms,^  cinchona  bark 
and  the  remnant  still  left  of  the  coffee  industry.  But  it  is  to  its 
position  as  one  of  the  great  ports  of  call  of  the  East  that  Colombo 
owes  its  great  and  increasing  importance.  A  magnificent  break- 
water, 4200  ft.  long,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid-  by  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  1875,  was  completed  in  1884.  This  breakwater 
changed  an  open  roadstead  into  a  harbour  completely  sheltered 
on  the  most  exposed  or  south-west  side;  but  there  was  still 
Hability  in  certain  months  to  storms  from  the  north-west  and 
south-east.  Two  additional  arms  were  therefore  constructed, 
consisting  of  a  north-east  and  north-west  breakwater,  leaving 
two  openings,  one  800  ft.  and  the  other  700  ft.  wide,  between 
the  various  sections.  The  area  ^idosed  is  660  acres.  A  first- 
dass  graving-dock,  of  which  the  Admiralty  bore  half  the  cost, 
has  also  been  added.  These  improvements  caused  Galle  to  be 
abandoned  as  a  port  of  call  for  steamers  in  favour  of  Colombo, 
while  Trinoomalee  has  been  abandoned  as  a  naval  station.  The 
jport  has  assumed  first-class,  importance,  mail.ste^qier^  calling 
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regularly  a$  well  as  men-of-war  and  the  mercantile  marine  of 
all  nations;  and  it  is  now  one  ci  the  finest  artificial  harbours 
in  the  world.  The  extension  of  railways  also  has  concentrated 
the  trade  of  the  island  upon  the  capital,  and  contributed  to  its 
rise  in  prosperity. 

Colombo  was  originally  known  as  the  Kalantotta  or  EaJany 
ferry.  By  the  Arabs  the  name  was  changed  to  Elolambu,  and 
the  town  was  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  1346  as  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Serendib.  In  151 7  the  Portuguese  effected  a  settle- 
menty  and  in  1520  they  fortified  their  ix)rt  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  native  besiegers.  In  1 586  the  town  was  invested  by  Raja 
Singhy  but  without  success.  On  its  capture  by  the  Dutch  in 
1656  it  was  a  flourishing  colony  with  convents  of  five  religious 
orders,  churches  and  public  offices,  inhabited  by  no  fewer  than 
900  noble  families  and  1500  families  dependent  on  mercantile  or 
political  occupations.    In  1796  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 

COLON  (formerly  known  as  Aspinwall),  a  city  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Limon, 
and  47  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Panama.  Pop.  (1908) 
about  3000,  consisting  largely  of  Jamaica  negroes  and  natives  of 
mixed  Spanish,  Indian  and  African  descent.  It  is  served  by  the 
Panama  railway,  which  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Colon  has  a  deep,  though  poorly  sheltered 
harbour,  and  is  either  the  terminus  or  a  place  of  call  for  seven 
lines  of  steamships.  It  thus  serves  as  an  entrep6t  for  much  of 
the  commerce  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  and  between 
the  interior  towns  of  Central  and  South  America  and  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  city  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  the  low  island  of  ManzaniUo,  is  bordered  on  the  landward 
sides  by  swamp,  and  consists  mainly  of  unimposing  frame  houses 
and  small  shops.  The  most  attractive  parts  are  the  American 
quarter,  where  the  employes  of  the  Panama  railway  have  their 
homes,  and  the  old  French  quarter,  where  dwelt  the  French 
officers  during  their  efforts  to  build  the  canal.  In  this  last 
district,  near  the  mouth  of  the  old  canal,  stands  a  fine  statue  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  gift  of  the  empress  Eug^e  in  1870. 
Here  also  stands  the  mansion  erected  and  occupied  by  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps  during  his  residence  on  the  isthmus.  With  the 
exception  of  railway  shops,  there  are  no  important  industrial 
establishments. 

Colon  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1850,  when  the  island  of 
Manzanillo  was  selected  as  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama 
railway.  The  settlement  was  at  first  called  Aspinwall,  in  honour 
of  William  H.  Aspinwall  (1807-1875),  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
railway;  but  some  years  afterwards  its  name  was  changed 
by  legislative  enactment  to  Colon,  in  honour  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  who  entered  Limon  Bay  in  1 502.  The  original  name, 
however,  survived  among  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  for 
many  years  after  this  change.  With  the  completion  of  the 
railway  in  1855,  the  town  supplanted  Chagres  (q.v.)  as  the 
principal  Atlantic  port  of  the  isthmus.  Later  it  acquired 
increased  importance  through  its  selection  by  de  Lesseps  as  the 
site  for  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  his  canal.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1885  it  was  partly  burned  and  was  rebuilt  on  a  somewhat 
larger  plan.  As  the  city  has  always  been  notoriously  unhealth- 
ful,  the  United  States,  on  undertaking  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  (g.».),  became  interested  in  preventing  its  becom- 
ing a  centre  of  infection  for  the  Canal  Zone,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  November  1903  secured  complete  jurisdiction  in  the  city  and 
harbour  over  all  matters  relating  to  sanitation  and  quarantine, 
and  engaged  to  construct  a  system  of  waterworks  and  sewers 
in  the  mimicipality,  which  had  been  practically  completed  in 
1907.  The  United  States  government  has  also  opened  a  port 
at  Cristobal,  within  the  Canal  Zone. 

COLON,  a  town  of  Matanzas  province,  Cuba,  on  the  rsulway 
between  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara,  and  the  centre  of  a  rich 
sugar-planting  country.    Pop.  (1907)  7124. 

COLON,  (i)  (Gr.  K6\oiif,  miswritten  and  mispronounced  as 
KG)%av,  the  term  being  taken  from  k6\os,  curtailed),  in  anatomy, 
that  part  of  the  greater  intestine  which  extends  from  the  caecum 
to  the  rectum  (see  Alimentary  Cakal).  (2)  (Gr.  iou>\o>v,  a 
member  or  part),  originally  in  Greek  rhetoric  a  short  clause 


longer  than  the  "comma,^'  hence  a  mark  (:),  in  pimctuation, 
used  to  show  a  break  in  construction  greater  than  that  marked 
by  the  semicolon  (;),  and  less  than  that  marked  by  the  period  or 
fiill  stop.  The  sign  is  also  used  in  psalters  and  the  like  to  mark 
off  periods  for  chanting.  The  word  is  applied  in  palaeography 
to  a  unit  of  measure  in  MSS.,  amounting  in  length  to  a  hexa- 
meter line. 

COIX)NEL  (derived  either  from  Lat.  columna,  Fr.  colonne^ 
column,  or  Lat.  corona,  a  crown) ,  the  superior  officer  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry  or  cavalry;  also  an  officer  of  corresjponding  rank  in 
the  general  army  list.  The  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  formerly 
implied  a  proprietary  right  in  it.  Whether  the  colonel  com- 
manded it  directly  in  the  field  or  not,  he  always  superintended 
its  finance  and  interior  economy,  and  the  emoluments  of  the 
office,  in  the  i8th  century^  were  <tften  the  only  form  of  pay 
drawn  by  general  officers.  The  general  officers  Of  the  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  were  invariably  colonels  of  regiments,  and  in  this 
case  the  active  command  was  exercised  by  the  lieutenant- 
colonels.  At  the  present  day,  British  general  officers  are  often, 
though  not  alwa3rs,  given  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  which 
has  become  almost  purely  an  honorary  office.  The  sovereign, 
foreign  sovereigns,  royal  princes  and  others,  hold  honorary 
colonelcies,  as  colonels-in-chief  or  honorary  coloneb  of  many 
regiments.  In  other  armies,  the  regiment  being  a  fighting  unit, 
the  colonel  is  its  active  commander  ;  in  Great  Britain  the 
lieutenant-colonel  commands  in  the  field  the  battalion  of  infantry 
and  the  regiment  of  cavalry.  Colonels  are  actively  employed  in 
the  army  at  large  in  staff  appointments,  brigade  conmiands,  &c. 
extra-regimentally.  Colonel-general,  a  rank  formerly  used  in 
many  armies,  still  survives  in  the  German  service,  a  colonel- 
general  {Generai-Ohersi)  ranking  between  a  general  of  infantry, 
cavalry  or  artillery,  and  a  general  field  marshal  {General-Feld- 
marschall).  Colonels-general  are  usually  given  the  honorary 
rank  of  general  field  marshal. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE,  the  department  of  the  administration 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which  deals  with  questions  affecting  the 
various  colonial  possessions  of  the  British  crown.  The  depart- 
ment as  it  now  exists  is  of  comparatively  modem  creation,  dating 
only  from  1854.  The  affairs  of  the  En^h  colonies  began  to 
assume  importance  at  the  Restoration,  and  were  at  first  entrusted 
to  a  committee  of  the  privy  coxmcil,  but  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  commission  created  by  letters  patent.  From  1672  to  1675 
the  council  for  trade  was  combined  with  this  commission,  but 
in  the  latter  year  the  colonies  were  again  placed  imder  the  control 
of  the  privy  council.  This  arrangement  continued  tmtil  1695, 
when  a  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  created;  its  duty, 
however,  was  confined  to  collecting  information  and  giving 
advice  when  required.  The  actual  executive  work  was  performed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department,  who  was 
assisted,  from  1768  to  1782,  by  a  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies.  Both  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  and  the 
additional  secretary  were  abolished  in  1782,  and  tbe  executive 
business  wholly  given  over  to  the  home  office.  In  1794  a  third 
secretary  of  state  was  reappointed,  and  in  1801  this  secretary 
was  designated  as  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies. 
In  1854  the  two  offices  were  separated,  and  a  distinct  office  of 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  created. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  is  the  official  medium 
of  communication  with  colonial  governments;  he  has  certain 
administrative  duties  respecting  crown  colonies,  and  has  a  right 
of  advising  the  veto  of  an  act  of  a  colonial  legislature — this  veto, 
however,  is  never  exercised  in  the  case  of  purely  local  statutes. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  and  a  parliamentary  under- 
secretary and  a  considerable  clerical  staff. 

As  reorganized  in  1907  the  colonial  office  consists  of  three 
chief  departments:  (i)  the  Dominions  Department,  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  self-governing  over-sea  dominions  of  the 
British  crown,  and  of  certain  other  possessions  geographically 
connected  with  those  dominions;  (2)  the  Colonial  Department, 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  crown  colonies  and  protectorates; 
(3)  the  General  Department,  dealing  with  legal,  financial  and 
other  general  business.     In  addition  to  these  three  departments. 
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standi&g  committees  exist  to  take  a  collective  view  of  such 
matters  as  contracts,  concessions,  mineral  and  other  leases, 
(ind  patronage. 

(XIU)NNA,  a  noble  Roman  family,  second  only  to  the  Gaetani 
di  Scrmoneta  in  antiquity,  and  fiist  of  all  the  Roman  houses  in 
importance.  The  popes  Marcellinus,  Sixtus  III.,  Stephen  IV. 
and  Adrian  III.  are  said  to  have  been  members  of  it,  but  the 
authentic  p>edigree  of  the  family  begins  with  Pietro,  lord  of 
Columna,  Palestrina  and  Paliano  (about  iioo),  probably  a 
brother  of  Pope  Benedict  IX.  His  great  grandson  Giovanni  had 
two  sons,  respectiveiy  the  founders  of  the  Colonna  di  Paliano 
and  Colonna  di  Sdarra  lines.  The  third,  or  Colonna^Romano 
line,  is  descended  from  Federigo  Colonna  (1223).  In  the  12th 
century  we  find  the  Colonna  as  coimts  of  Tuscuhim,  and  the 
family  was  then  famous  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  turbulent 
of  the  great  Roman  clans;  its  feuds  with  the  Orsini  and  the 
Gaetani  are  a  chaxa<iteristic  feature  of  medieval  Rome  and  the 
Campagna;  like  the  other  great  n6bles  of  the  Campagna  the 
Colonna  plimdered  travellers  and  dties,  and  did  not  even  spare 
the  pope  himself  if  they  felt  themselves  injured  by  him. 
Boniface  VIII.  attempted  to  break  their  power,  excommunicated 
them  in  1297,  and  confiscated  their  estates.  He  proclaimed  a 
crusade  against  them  and  captured  Palestrina,  but  they  after* 
wards  revenged  themselves  by  besieging  him  at  Anagni,  and 
Sdarra  Cok)nna  laid  violent  hands  on  His  Holiness,  being  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  actually  murdering  him  (1303).  In 
1347  the  Colonna,  at  that  time  almost  an  independent  power, 
were  defeated  by  Cola  di  Rienzt,  but  socm  recovered.  Pope 
Martin  V.  (1417-1431)  was  a  Colonna,  and  conferred  immense 
estates  on  his  family,  including  Madno,  Frascati,  Rocca  di  Papa, 
Nettuno,  Palinao,  &c.,  in  the  Campagna,  and  other  fiefe  in 
Romagna  and  Umbiia.  Their  goods  were  frequently  confiscated 
and  frequently  given  back,  and  the  house  was  subject  to  many 
changes  of  fortune;  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
they  were  again  humbled,  but  they  always  remained  powerful 
and  important,  and  members  of  the  family  rose  to  eminence  as 
generals,  prelates  and  statesmen  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
or  other  powers*  In  the  war  of  1522  between  France  and  Spain 
there  were  Colonna  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
(1571)  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  who  commanded  the  papal 
contingent,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  A  detailed  record 
of  the  ColojQjia  family  would  be  a  history  of  Rome.  To-day 
there  are  three  lines  of  Colonna:  (i)  Colonna  di  Paliano,  with 
two  branches,  the  princes  and  dukes  of  Paliano,  and  the  princes 
of  Stigliano;  (2)  Colonna  di  Sdarra,  with  two  branches,  Colonna 
di  Sciarra,  princes  of  Carbagnano,  and  Barberini-Colonna, 
princes  of  Palestrina;  and  (3)  Colonna-Romano.  The  Colonna 
palace,  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  was  begun  by  Martin  V.  and 
contains  a  valuable  picture  and  sculpture  gallery. 

See  A.  von  Reumont,  Gesckkkte  der  Stadt  Rom  (Berlin,  1868), 
containing  an  elaborate  account  of  the  family;  F.  Gregorovius, 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom  (Stuttgart,  1872);  Almanach  de  Gotha, 

(L.  V.*) 

COLONNA,  GIOVANNI  PAOLO  (circa  1637-1695),  ItaUan 
musician,  was  bom  in  Bologna  about  1637  and  died  in  the 
same  city  on  the  28th  of  November  1695.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Filippuzzi  in  Bologna,  and  of  Abbatini  and  Benevoli  in  Rome, 
where  for  a  time  he  held  the  post  of  organist  at  S.  ApoUinare^ 
A  dated  poem  in  praise  of  his  music  shows  that  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  composer  in  1659.  In  that  year  he  was 
chosen  organist  at  S.  Petronio  in  Bologna,  where  on  the  ist  of 
November  1674  he  was  made  chapel-master.  He  also  became 
president  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna.  Most  of 
Colonna's  works  are  for  the  church,  including  settings  of  the 
psalms  for  three,  four,  five  and  eight  voices,  and  several  masses 
and  motets.  He  also  composed  an  opera,  under  the  title  A  mUcarey 
and  an  oratorio,  La  Frofezia  d^  FJiseo,  The  emperor  Leopold 
I.  received  a  copy  of  every  composition  of  Colonna,  so  that 
the  imperial  library  in  Vienna  possesses  upwards  of  83 
church  compositions  by  him.  Colonna^s  style  is  for  the  most 
part  dignified,  but  is  not  free  from  the  inequalities  of  style 
and  taste  almost  unavoidable  at  a  period  when  church  music 


was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  had  hardly  learnt  to  combine 
the  gravity  of  the  old  style  with  the  brilliance  of  the  new. 

COLONNA,  VrrrORIA  (1490-1547),  marchioness  of  Pescara, 
Italian  poet,  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  grand  constable  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of  Anna  da  Montefeltro,  was  born  at 
Marino,  a  fief  of  the  Colonna  family.  Betrothed  when  four  years 
old  at  the  instance  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  to  Ferrante 
de  Avalos,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  she  received  the 
highest  education  and  gave  early  proof  of  a  love  of  letters.  Her 
hand  was  sougM  by  many  suitors,  including  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
and  Braganza,  but  at  nineteen,  by  her  own  ardent  desire,  she 
was  married  to  de  Avalos  on  the  island  of  IscMa.  There  the 
couple  resided  until  1511,  when  her  husband  offered  his  sword 
to  the  League  against  the  French.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Ravenna  (1512)  and  conveyed  to  France.  During 
the  months  of  detention  and  the  long  years  of  campaigning 
which  followed,  Vittoria  and  Ferrante  corresponded  in  the  most 
passionate  terms  both  in  prose  and  verse.  They  saw  each  other 
but  seldom,  for  Ferrante  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  brilliant 
captains  of  Charles  V.;  but  Vittoria's  influence  was  sufficient 
to  keep  him  from  joining  the  projected  league  against  the 
emperor  after  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525),  and  to  make  him  refuse 
the  crown  of  Naples  offered  to  him  ai>  the  price  of  his  treason. 
In  the  month  of  November  of  the  same  year  he  died  of  his 
wounds  at  Milan.  Vittoria,  who  was  hastening  to  tend  him, 
received  the  news  of  his  death  at  Viterbo;  she  halted  and  turned 
off  to  Rome,  and  after  a  brief  stay  departed  for  Ischia,  where  she 
remained  for  several  years.  She  refused  several  suitors,  and 
began  to  produce  those  Rime  spirituali  which  form  so  distinct 
a  feature  in  her  works.  In  1529  she  returned  to  Rome,  and  spent 
the  next  few  years  between  that  city,  Orvieto,  Ischia  and  other 
places.  In  1537  we  find  her  at  Ferrara,  where  she  made  many 
friends  and  helped  to  establish  a  Capuchin  monastery  at  the 
instance  of  the  reforming  monk  Bernardino  Ochino,  who  after- 
wards became  a  Protestant.  In  1539  she  was  back  in  Rome, 
where,  besides  winning  the  esteem  of  Cardinals  Reginald  Pole 
and  Contarini,  she  became  the  object  of  a  passionate  friendship 
on  the  part  of  Michelangelo,  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  The 
great  artist  addressed  some  of  his  fin.est  sonnets  to  her,  made 
drawings  for  her,  and  spent  long  hours  in  her  society.  Her 
removal  to  Orvieto  and  Viterbo  in  1541,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
brother  Ascanio  Colonna's  revolt  against  Paul  UI.,  produced 
no  change  in  their  relations,  and  they  continued  to  visit  and 
correspond  as  before.  She  returned  to  Rome  in  1544,  sta)dng 
as  usual  at  the  convent  of  San  Silvestro,  and  died  there  on  the 
2Sth  of  February  1547. 

Cardinal  Bembo,  Luigi  Alamanni  and  Baldassare  Castiglione 
were  among  her  literary  friends.  She  was  also  on  intimate  terms 
with  many  of  the  Italian  Protestants,  such  as  Pietro  Came- 
secchi,  Juan  de  Valdes  and  Ochino,  but  she  died  before  the 
church  crisis  in  Italy  became  acute,  and,  although  she  was  an 
advocate  of  religious  reform,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
she  herself  became  a  Protestant.  Her  life  was  a  beautiful  one, 
^d  goes  far  to  counteract  the  impression  of  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  Renaissance  conveyed  by  such  careers 
as  those  of  the  Borgia.  Her  amatory  and  elegiac  poems,  which 
are  the  fruits  of  a  sympathetic  and  dainty  imitative  gift  rather, 
than  of  any  strong  original  talent,  were  printed  at  Parma  in 
1538;  a  third  edition,  containing  sixteen  of  her  Rime  Spirituali, 
in  which  religious  themes  are  treated  in  Italian,  was  published 
at  Florence  soon  afterwards;  and  a  fourth,  including  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  the  pious  element,  was  issued  at  Venice  in 

1544. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  Vittoria  Colonna,  but  perhaps 
the  best  account  of  her  life  is  A.  Luzio's  Vittoria  Colonna  (Modena, 
1885)  J  A.  yon  Reumont's  Vita  di  Vittoria  Colonna  (Italian  corrected 
edit.,  Turin,  1883)  is  also  excellent;  F.  le  Fevre*s  Vittoria  Colonna 
(Paris,  1856)  is  somewhat  inaccurate,  but  T.  Roscoe's  Vittoria 
Colonna  (London,  1868)  may  be  recommended  to  English  readers; 
P.  E.  Visconti's  Le  Rime  di  Vittoria  Colonna  (Rome,  1846)  deals  with 
her  poems.  (L.  V.*) 

COLONNADE,  in  architecture,  a  range  of  columns  (Ital. 
colonna)  in  a  row.    When  ext^ided  so  as  to  enclose  a  temple; 
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it  is  called  a  peristyle,  and  the  same  term  applies  when  round 
an  open  court,  as  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii.  When  projecting 
in  front  of  a  building,  it  is  called  a  portico,  as  in  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome  and  the  National  Gaileiy  in  London.  When  enclosed 
between  wings,  as  in  Perrault's  fagade  to  the  Louvre,  it  is 
correctly  described  as  a  colonnade.  Colonnades  lined  the  streets 
of  the  towns  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  they  were  largely 
employed  in  Rome. 

COLONSAT,  an  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  Argyllshire, 
Scotland,  lo  m.  S.  of  the  Ross  of  Mull.  It  is*  ji  m.  long  by 
3  m.  broad.  The  highest  point  is  Carnan  £oin  (470  ft.).  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  island  lies  Loch  Fada,  nearly  2  m.  long  but 
very  narrow,  and  there  are  two  other  small  lakes  and  a  few 
streams.  The  coast-line,  with  frequent  beautiful  sandy  reaches, 
is  much  indented,  the  chief  bays  being  Kiloran,  Kilchattan  and 
Staosunaig.  On  the  north-western  coast  the  cliffs  are  particularly 
fine.  To  the  south,  separated  by  a  strait  that  is  fordable  at  low 
water,  lies  the  isle  of  Oronsay,  2Jt  m.  long  by  sf  m.  wide.  Both 
islands  contain  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  remains,'  standing 
stones,  and  some  beatitiful  sculptured  crosses.  They  are  named 
after  Columba  and  Oran,  who  are  said  to  have  stopped  here  after 
they  left  Ireland.  There  is  regtdar  communication  between 
Scalasaig  and  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  ports.  The  golf-course  at 
Kilchattan  lends  a  touch  of  modernity  to  these  remote  islands. 
Near  Scalasaig  a  granite  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Duncan  McNeill  (i  794-1874),  a  distinguished  Scottish 
lawyer,  who  took  the  title  of  Lord  Colonsay  when  he  became 
a  lord  of  appeal.  The  soil  of  both  islands  is  fertile,  potatoes 
and  barley  being  raised  and  cattle  pastured.  Population: 
Colonsay  (1901),  301;  Oronsay  (1901),  12. 

COU>NT  (Lat.  colania,  from  colonus,  a  cultivator),  a  term 
most  commonly  used  to  denote  a  settlement  of  the  subjects  01 
a  sovereign  state  in  lands  beyond  its  boundaries,  owning  no 
allegiance  to  any  foreign  power,  and  retaining  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  dependence  on  the  mother  coimtry.  The  founding 
and  the  growth  of  such  communities  furnish  matter  for  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  history  as  well  of  ancient  as  of  modem 
civilization;  and  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  the 
parent  state  and  its  dependencies  abroad  gives  rise  to  important 
problems  alike  in  national  policy  and  in  international  economics. 

It  was  mainly  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  that  led  the 
Phoenicians  to  plant  their  colonies  upon  the  islands  and  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  even  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  this  earliest  great  colonizing  race  left  enduring 
traces  of  its  maritime  supremacy.  Carthage,  indeed,  chief  of  the 
Phoenician  settlements,  sent  forth  colonies  to  defend  her  con- 
quests and  strengthen  her  military  power;  and  these  sub- 
colonies  naturally  remained  in  strict  subjection  to  her  power, 
whereas  the  other  yoimg  Phoenician  states  assumed  and  asserted 
entire  independence. 

In  this  latter  respect  the  Greek  colonies  resembled  those  of 
the  Phoenicians.  From  a  very  early  period  the  little  civic  com- 
munities of  Greece  had  sent  forth  numerous  colonizing  streams. 
At  points  so  far  asunder  as  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  C3n^ne  and 
Massilia  were  found  prosperous  centres  of  Greek  commercial 
energy;  but  the  regions  most  thickly  peopled  by  settlers  of  Greek 
descent  were  the  western  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Nor  were  the  least 
prosperous  communities  those  which  were  sprung  from  earlier 
colonies.  The  causes  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Greek 
colonies  were  very  various.  As  in  Phoenicia,  pressure  created 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  country  coincided  with  an 
adventurous  desire  to  seek  new  sources  of  wealth  beyond  seas; 
but  very  many  Greek  emigrations  were  caused  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  cities,  or  by  the  intolerable 
domination  of  a  hated  but  triumphant  faction  within  the  native 
state.  The  polity  of  the  new  community,  often  founded  in 
defiance  of  the  home  authorities,  might  either  be  a  copy  of  that 
just  left  behind  or  be  its  direct  political  antithesis.  But  wherever 
they  went,  and  whether,  as  apjmrently  in  Asia  Minor,  Greek 
blood  was  kept  free  from  barbaric  mixture,  or  whether,  as  in 
Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  it  was  mingled  with  that  of  the 


aboriginal  races,  the  Greek  emigrants  carried  with  them  the 
Hellenic  spirit  and  the  Hellenic  tongue;  and  the  colonies  fostered, 
not  infrequently  more  rapidly  and  more  briUiantly  than  at  home, 
Greek  literature,  Greek  art  and  Greek  speculation.  The  relation 
to  be  preserved  towards  the  mother  states  was  seldom  or  never 
definitely  arranged.  But  filial  feeling  and  established  custom 
secured  a  measure  of  kindly  sympathy,  shown  by  precedence 
3rielded  at  public  games,  and  by  the  almost  invariable  abstinence 
of  the  colony  from  a  hostile  share  in  wars  in  which  the  mother 
city  was  engaged. 

The  relation  of  Rome  to  her  colonies  was  altogether  different. 
No  Roman  colony  started  without  the  sanction  and  direction  of 
the  public  authority;  and  while  the  Coloma  Romana  differed 
from  the  Colonia  LaHna  in  that  the  former  permitted  its  members 
to  retain  their  political  rights  intact,  the  colony,  whether  planted 
within  the  boimds  of  Italy  or  in  provinces  such  as  Gaul  or 
Britain,  remained  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state.  In  the 
earlier  colonies,  the  state  allotted  to  proposing  emigrants  from 
amongst  the  needy  or  discontented  class  of  citizens  portions  of 
such  lands  as,  on  the  subjection  of  a  hostile  people,  the  state 
took  into  its  possession  as  public  property.  At  a  later  time, 
especially  after  the  days  of  Sulla,  the  distribution  of  the  terri- 
tories of  a  vanqufehed  Roman  party  was  employed  by  the 
victorious  generals  as  an  easy  means  of  satisfying  tiie  claims  of 
the  soldiery  by  whose  help  they  had  triumphed.  The  Roman 
colonies  were  thus  not  merely  valuable  as  propugnaada  of  the 
state,  as  permanent  supports  to  Roman  garrisons  and  armies,  but 
they  proved  a  most  effective  means  of  extending  over  wide 
bounds  the  language  and  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  inoculating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  with  more  than  the  rudiments 
of  Roman  civilization. 

The  occupation  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  northern  barbarians  had  little  in  common  with  coloniza- 
tion. The  Germanic  invaders  came  from  no  settled  state;  they 
maintained  loosely,  and  but  for  a  short  while,  any  form  of 
brotherhood  with  the  allied  tribes.  A  nearer  parallel  to  Greek 
colonization  may  be  found  in  Iceland,  whither  the  adherents  of 
the  old  Norse  polity  fled  from  the  usurpation  of  Harold  Haar- 
fager;  and  the  early  history  of  the  English  pale  in  Ireland 
shows,  though  not  in  orderliness  and  prosperity,  several  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  colonial  system. 

Though  both  Genoese  and  Venetians  in  their  day  of  power 
planted  numerous  trading  posts  on  various  portions  of  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  of  wtdch  some  almost  deserve  the  name 
of  colonies,  the  history  of  modern  colonization  on  a  great  scale 
opens  with  the  Spanish  conquests  in  America.  The  first  Spanish 
adventurers  came,  not  to  colonize,  but  to  satisfy  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  by  the  labour  of  the  enslaved  aborigines,  their 
thirst  for  silver  and  gold.  Their  conquests  were  rapid,  but  the 
extension  of  their  permanent  settlements  was  gradual  and  slow. 
The  terrible  cruelty  at  first  exercised  on  the  natives  was  restrained, 
not  merely  by  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries,  but  by  effective 
official  measures;  and  ultimately  home-born  Spaniards  and 
Creoles  lived  on  terms  of  comparative  fairness  with  the  Indians 
and  with  the  half-breed  popidation.  Till  the  general  and  success- 
ful revolt  of  her  American  colonies,  Spain  maintained  and  em- 
ployed the  latter  directly  and  solely  for  what  she  conceived  to 
be  her  own  advantage.  Her  commercial  policy  was  one  of  most 
irrational  and  intolerable  restriction  and  repression;  and  till  the 
end  of  Spanish  rule  on  the  American  continent,  the  whole 
political  power  was  retained  by  the  court  at  Madrid,  and 
administered  in  the  colonies  by  an  oligarchy  of  home-bred 
Spaniards. 

The  Portuguese  colonization  in  America,  in  most  respects 
resembling  that  of  Spain,  is  remarkable  for  the  development 
there  given  to  an  institution  sadly  prominent  in  the  history 
of  the  European  colonies.  The  nearness  of  Brazil  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  made  it  easy  for  the  Portuguese  to  supply  the  growing 
lack  of  native  labour  by  the  wholesale  importation  of  purchased 
or  kidnapped  Africans. 

Of  the  French  it  is  admitted  that  in  their  colonial  possessions 
they  displayed  an  unusual  faculty  for  conciliating  the  prejudices 
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of  native  races,  and  even  for  assimilating  themselves  to  the 
latter.  But  neither  this  nor  the  genius  of  successive  governors 
and  commanders  succeeded  in  preserving  for  France  her  once 
extensive  colonies  in  Canada  or  her  great  influence  in  India. 
In  Algeria  and  West  Africa  the  French  government  has  not 
merely  found  practical  training  schools  for  her  own  soldiers, 
but  by  opening  a  recruiting  field  amongst  the  native  tribes  it 
has  added  an  available  contingent  to  the  French  army. 

The  Dutch  took  early  a  leading  share  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  various  European  colonies.  They  have  still  extensive 
colonies  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  as  well  as  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  Danish  dependencies  in  the  Antilles 
are  but  trifling  in  extent  or  importance. 

It  is  the  Elngjish-speaking  race,  however,  that  has  shown  the 
most  remarkable  energy  and  capacity  for  colonization.  The 
English  settlements  in  Virginia,  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  had,  between  the  first  decade  of 
the  17th  and  the  seventh  decade  of  the  i8th  century,  developed 
into  a  new  nation,  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  deal  with  the  development  of  what  have  since  been  the 
two  great  independent  branches  of  the  English-speaking  i>eopJe — 
those  of  the  United  States  (g.v.)  and  of  the  British  Empire  iq.^.), 
as  their  history  is  given  elsewhere.  But  the  colonising  genius 
which,  with  the  British  Isles  as  centre,  has  taken  up  the  **  white 
man's  burden ''  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  universally  recog- 
nized. In  the  problems  of  government  raised  by  the  organization 
of  the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas  the  system  of  coloniza- 
tion has  been  developed  to  an  extent  unknown  under  any  other 
national  flag. 

COLOPHON*  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  situated  inland  about 
15  m.  N.  of  Ephesus.  Its  port  was  at  Notium  or  New  Colophon. 
The  site,  now  called  Tracha  (only  recognized  towards  the  end  of 
the  19th  century),  lies  near  Diermendere,  5  m.  S.  of  Develikeui 
station  on  the  Smyma-Aidin  railway,  and  about  a  m.  from  the 
farms  and  hamlet  of  Malkajik.  It  is  almost  entirely  imder 
cultivation,  and  there  is  little  to  be  seen  but  remains  of  the  walls 
and  certain  tumuli.  Bich  tombs,  however,  have  been  fotmd 
beside  the  old  roads  leading  to  it,  and  the  site  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  particularly  promising  one  for  excavation,  since  Colophon 
was  a  very  flourishing  dty  in  the  great  period  of  Ionia  and  had 
declined  and  been  largely  superseded  by  Notium  before  the 
Roman  age.  The  conunon  belief,  however,  that  it  had  no 
existence  after  the  time  of  Lysimachus  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
remains  on  the  site.  Founded  by  Andracmon  of  Pylos,  it  was 
at  the  acme  of  its  prosperity  in  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  B.C. 
up  to  the  epoch  of  its  sack  by  Gyges  of  Lydia  in  665.  It  claimed 
to  have  produced  Homer,  but  its  greatest  genuine  literary  name 
was  Mimnermus.  It  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  a  rich  aristo- 
cracy which  provided  a  famous  troop  of  horse;  and,  from  the 
Greek  saying,  usually  supposed  to  refer  to  the  decisive  e£Eect 
o£  the  final  charge  of  this  troop  in  battle,  the  word  colophon  has 
come  to  be  used  for  the  final  note  appended  to  old  printed  books, 
containing  date,  &c.  In  287  Lysimachus  transferred  a  part  of 
the  population  to  his  new  city  at  Ephesus.  Though  an  Ionian 
colony  Colophon  did  not  share  in  the  common  festival  of  the 
Ap<Uuria  and  seems  to  have  been  isolated  for  some  reason  among 
its  neighbours,  with  one  of  whom,  Ephesus,  it  was  constantly 
at  enmity.  The  forts  by  which  Ephesus  protected  itself  against 
Colophonian  invasion  are  stUl  to  be  seen  on  the  hills  north  of 
the  Caystrus. 

Notium  or  New  Colophon  contained  the  important  shrine  of 

the  Clarian  Apollo,  whose  site  has  recently  been  identified  with 

probability  by  Th.  Makridy  Bey  during  excavations  conducted 

for  the  Ottoman  museum. 

See  C.  Schuchardt  in  Aihen.  MiUeil.  (1886);  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
HisL  Gcog,  oj  Asia  Minor  (addenda)  (1890).  (D.  G.  H.) 

COLOPHON^  a  final  paragraph  in  some  manuscripts  and 
many  early  printed  books  (see  Book),  giving  particulars  as  to 
authorship,  date  and  place  of  production,  &c.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  a  scribe  when  he  had  finished  copying  a  book 
occasionally  added  a  final  paragpraph  at  the  end  of  the  text  in 


which  he  recorded  the  fact,  and  (if  he  were  so  minded)  expressed 
his  thankfulness  to  God,  or  asked  for  the  pray«rs  of  readers.  In 
the  famous  Bodleian  MS.  264  of  the  Roman  d'Alexandre  there  is 
an  unusually  full  note  of  this  kind  recording  the  completion  of  the 
copy  on  the  i8th  of  December  1338  and  ending — 
"  Explicit  iste  liber,  acriptor  sit  crimine  liber, 
Christus  scriptorem  custodiat  ac  det  honorem." 

Both  in  manuscripts  and  also  in  early  printed  books  authors 
made  use  of  such  a  final  paragraph  for  expressing  similar  feelings. 
Thus  the  Guillermus  who  made  a  famous  collection  of  sermons 
on  the  gospels  for  Sunda3rs  and  saints'  days  records  its  completion 
in  1437  and  submits  it  to  the  correction  of  charitaHe  readers,  and 
Sir  Thojnas  Malory  notes  that  his  Morte  d* Arthur  **  was  ended 
the  ix  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Kyng  Edward  the  fourth,"  and  bids 
his  readers  *^  praye  for  me  whyle  I  am  on  lyue  that  God  sende 
me  good  delyuerance,  and  whan  I  am  deed  I  praye  you  all  praye 
for  my  soule."  So  again  Jacobus  Bergomensis  records  that  his 
Supplementum  Chronicarum  was  finished  ''  anno  salutis  nostre 
1483.  3*^  Elalendas  Julii  in  ciuitate  Bergomi:  mihi  vero  a 
natiuitate  quadragesimo  nono,"  and  in  the  subsequent  editions 
which  he  revised  brings  both  the  year  and  his  own  age  up  to 
date.  Before  printing  was  invented,  however,  such  paragraphs 
were  exceptional,  and  many  of  the  eariy  printers,  notably 
Gutenberg  himself,  were  content  to  allow  their  books  to  go  out 
without  any  mention  of  their  own  names*  Fust  and  Schoeffer, 
on  the  other  hand,  printed  at  the  end  of  their  famous  psalter  of 
1457  the  following  paragraph  in  red  ink: — Presens  spalmorum  (sic 
for  psalmorum)  codex  venuskUe  capitalium  decoratus  RuhriccMoni- 
busque  sufficienter  distirtctus,  AdinuenUone  artificiosa  imprimendi 
ac  carackrizandi  absque  calami  vlla  exaracione  sic  effigiatuSy 
Et  ad  eusebiam  dei  Industrie  est  consumnuUus,  Per  lohannem 
fust  ciuem  magwUinum,  Et  Peirum  Schojffer  de  Gemszheim  Anno 
domini  MiUesimo,  cccc,  Ivii  In  vigilia  Assumpdonis,  Similar 
paragraphs  in  praise  of  printing  and  of  Mainz  as  the  city  where 
the  art  was  brought  to  periection  appear  in  most  of  the  books 
issued  by  the  partners  and  after  Fust -s  death  by  Schoeffer  alone, 
and  were  widely  imitated  by  other  printers.  In  their  Latin  Bible 
of  1462  Fust  and  Schoeffer  added  a  device  of  two  shields  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  and  this  addition  was  also  widely  copied. 
Many  of  these  final  paragraphs  give  information  of  great  value 
for  the  history  of  prinring;  many  also,  especially  those  to  the 
early  editions  of  the  classics  printed  in  Italy,  are  written  in 
verse.  As  the  practice  grew  up  of  devoting  a  separate  leaf  or 
page  to  the  title  of  a  book  at  its  beginning,  the  importance  of 
these  final  paragraphs  slowly  diminished,  and  the  information 
they  gave  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  title-page.  Complete 
title-pages  bearing  the  date  and  name  of  the  publishers  are  found 
in  most  books  printed  after  1520,  and  the  final  paragraph,  if 
retained  at  all,  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  bare  statement  of  the 
name  of  the  printer.  From  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  a  *'  finishing  stroke,"  such  a  final  paragraph  as  has  been  de- 
scribed is  called  by  bibliographers  a  '^  colophon  "  (Gr.  HoKo4>^v)y 
but  at  what  period  this  name  for  it  was  first  used  has  not  been 
ascertained.  It  is  quite  possibly  not  earlier  than  the  i8th 
century.   (For  origin  see  Colophon  [dty].)  (A.  W.  Po.) 

COLORADO,  a  state  of  the  American  union,  situated  between 
41®  and  37°  N.  lat.  and  102**  and  109**  W^  long.,  botmded  N.  by 
Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  E.  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  S.  by 
Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Utah.  Its  area  is 
103,948  sq.  m.  (of  which  290  are  water  surface).  It  is  the  fifth 
largest  state  of  the  Union. 

Physiography. — Colorado  embraces  in  its  area  a  great  variety 
of  plains,  mountains  and  plateaus.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
Great  Plains — which  in  their  upward  slant  to  the  westward  attain 
an  average  elevation  of  about  4000  ft.  along  the  east  boundary 
of  the  state — with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  west  of  which  is 
a  portion  of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  These  are  the  three  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  the  state  (see  also  United  States,  section 
Geology,  ad  fin,,  for  detaib  of  structure).  The  last-named 
includes  a  number  of  lofty  plateaus — the  Roan  or  Book,  Un- 
compahgre,  &c.,  which  form  the  eastern  continuation  of  the 
high  plateaus  of  Utah — and  covers  the  western  quarter  of  the 
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state.  Its  eastern  third  consists  of  rich,  imbroken  plains.  On 
their  west  edge  lies  an  abrupt,  massive,  and  strangely  uniform 
chain  of  mountains,  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colorado 
Springs  as  the  Rampart  Range,  and  in  the  extreme  north  as  the 
Front  Range,  and  often  denominated  as  a  whole  by  the  latter 
name.  The  upturning  of  the  rocks  of  the  Great  Plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  Front  Range  develops  an  interesting  type  of  topo- 
graphy, the  harder  layers  weathering  into  grotesquely  curious 
forms,  as  seen  in  the  famous  Garden  of  the  Gods  at  the  foot  of 
Pike's  Peak.  Behind  this  barrier  the  whole  country  is  elevated 
2000  ft.  or  so  above  the  level  of  the  plains  region.  In  its  lowest 
portions  just  behind  the  front  ranges  are  the  natural ''  parks  " 
— great  plateaus  basined  by  superb  enclosing  ranges;  and  to 
the  west  of  these,  and  between  them,  and  covering  the  remainder 
of  the  state  east  of  the  plateau  region,  is  an  entanglement  of 
mountains,  tier  above  tier,  running  fromnorthtosouth,buttressed 
laterally  with  splendid  spurs,  dominated  by  scores  of  magnificent 
peaks,  cut  by  river  valleys,  and  divided  by  mesas  and  plateaus. 
These  various  chains  are  known  by  a  multitude  of  local  names. 
Among  the  finest  of  the  chains  are  the  Rampart,  Sangre  de 
Cristo,  San  Juan,  Sawatch  (Saguache)  and  Elk  ranges.  The 
first,  like  the  other  ranges  abutting  from  north  to  south  upon 
the  region  of  the  prairie,  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  has 
a  fine,  bold  outline.  It  contains  a  nimiber  of  fine  summits 
dominated  by  Pike's  Peak  (14,108  ft.).  Much  more  beautiful 
as  a  whole  is  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range.  At  its  southern  end 
are  Blanca  Peak  (14,3^)  and  Old  Baldy  (14,176,  Hayden),  both 
in  Costilla  county;  to  the  northward  are  Rito  Alto  Peak  (13,989, 
Wheeler),  in  Custer  county,  and  many  others  of  almost  equal 
height  and  equal  beauty.  The  mountains  of  the  south-west 
are  particularly  abrupt  and  jagged.  Sultan  Mountain  (13,366, 
Hayden) ,  in  San  Juan  coimty,  and  Mt.  Eolus  (14,079) ,  in  La  Plata 
coimty,  dominate  the  fine  masses  of  the  San  Juan  ranges;  and 
Mt.  Sneffels  (14,158,  Hayden),  Omray  county,  and  Uncompahgre 
Peak  (14,289),  Hinsdale  co\mty,  the  San  Miguel  and  Uncom- 
pahgre ranges,  which  are  actually  parts  of  the  San  Juan.  Most 
magnificent  of  all  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  however,  are  the 
Sawatch  and  adjoining  ranges  in  the  centre  of  the  state.  The 
former  (the  name  is  used  a  little  loosely)  consists  of  almost 
a  solid  mass  of  granite,  has  an  average  edevation  of  probably 
13,000  ft.,  presents  a  broad  and  massive  outline,  and  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  15  to  20  m.  Mt.  Ouray  (13,956  ft),  in  ChafPee 
county,  may  be  taken  as  the  southern  end,  and  in  Eagle  coimty, 
the  splendid  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  (14,170) — so  named  from 
the  figure  of  its  snow-filled  ravines — as  the  northern.  Between 
them  lie:  in  Chaffee  county,  Mt.  Shavano  (14,239,  Hayden), 
Mt.  Princeton  (14,196,  Hayden),  Mt.  Yale  (14,187^  Hayden), 
Mt.  Harvard  (14,375,  Hayden),  and  La  Plata  Peak  (14,342); 
in  Pitkin  county,  Griaszly  Peak  (13,956,  Hayden);  in  Lake 
county,  Elbert  Peak  (14,421),  and  Massive  mountain  (14,424), 
the  highest  peak  in  the  state;  on  the  boundary  between  Summit 
and  Park  counties,  Mt.  Lincoln  (14,297,  Hayden);  and,  in 
Summit  county,  Mt.  Fletcher  (14,265).  The  Elk  range  is  geo- 
logically interesting  for  the  almost  imexampled  displacement  of 
the  strata  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  apparent  confusion 
which  has  thence  arisen.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
separate  summits,  which  rise  superbly  in  a  crescent  about  Aspen, 
are  North  Italian  Peak  (13,225),  displaying  the  red,  white  and 
green  of  Italy's  national  colours,  White  Rock  Mountain  (13,532), 
Mt.  Owen  (13,102),  TeocaUi  Mountain  (13,220),  Snow  Mass 
(13,970,  Hayden)  and  Maroon  (14,003,  Hayden)  moimtains. 
Castle  Peak  (14,259),  Capitol  Mountain  (13,997,  Hayden), 
Pyramid  Peak  (13,885,  Hayden),  Taylor  Peak  (13,419),  and 
about  a  dozen  other  summits  above  12,000  ft.  A  few  miles 
to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  Moimt  of  the  Holy  Cross  are 
Red  Mountain  (13,333,  Wheeler),  in  E^gle  coimty,  Torrey  Peak 
(14,336,  Hayden)  and  Gray's  Peak  (14,341,  Hayden),  in  Summit 
coxmty,  Mt.  Evans  (14,330,  Hayden),  in  Clear  Creek  county,  and 
Rosalie  Peak  (13,575),  in  Park  county;  a  little  farther  north, 
in  Gilpin,  Grand  and  Clear  Creek  counties,  James  Peak  (13,283, 
Hayden),  and,  in  Boulder  county.  Long's  Peak  (14,271,  Hayden). 
Many  fine  moimtains  are  scattered  in  the  lesser  ranges  of  the 


state.  Altogether  there  are  at  least  180  summits  exceeding 
12,000  ft.  in  altitude,  more  than  no  above  13,000  and  about 
40  above  14,000. 

Cirques,  valley  troughs,  nimiberless  beautiful  cascades,  shar- 
pened  alpine  peaks  and  ridges,  glacial  lakes,  and  valley  moraines 
offer  everywhere  abundant  evidence  of  glacial  action,  which  has 
modified  profoundly  practically  all  the  ranges.  The  Park  Range 
east  of  Leadville,  and  the  Sawatch  Range,  are  particularly  fine 
examples.   Much  of  the  grandest  scenery  is  due  to  gladation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  orographical  features  of  the  state 
are  the  great  moimtain  ''  parks  " — North,  Estes,  Middle,  South 
and  San  Luis — extending  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
border  of  the  state,  and  lying  (with  the  exception  of  Middle  Park) 
just  east  of  the  continental  divide.  These  *^  parks  "  are  great 
plateaus,  not  all  of  them  level,  lying  below  the  barriers  of  sur- 
rounding mountain  chains.  North  Park,  the  highest  of  all,  is  a 
lovely  country  of  meadow  and  forest.  Middle  Park  is  not  level, 
but  is  traversed  thickly  by  low  ranges  like  the  Alleghanies;  in 
the  bordering  mountain  rim  are  several  of  the  grandest  moun* 
tain  peaks  and  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the  state. 
Estes  Park  is  small,  only  20  m.  long  and  never  more  than  2  m. 
broad;  it  is  in  fact  the  valley  of  Thompson  Creek.  Its  surface 
is  one  of  charming  slopes,  and  by  many  it  is  accotmted  among 
the  loveliest  of  Colorado  valleys.  Seven  ranges  lie  between  it 
and  the  plains.  Southern  Park  is  similarly  quiet  and  charming  in 
character.  Much  greater  than  any  of  these  is  San  Luis  Park. 
The  surface  is  nearly  as  flat  as  a  lake,  and  it  was  probably  at  one 
time  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  long 
narrow  lake  fed  by  many  streams.  It  has  no  visible  outlet,  but 
is  fresh.  The  Southern  Park,  which  runs  into  New  Mexico,  is 
traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  more  than  a  dozen 
of  its  mountain  tributaries.  These  parks  are  frequented  by 
great  quantities  of  large  game,  and — especially  the  North  and 
Middle — are  famous  hunting-grounds.  They  are  fertile,  too,  and 
as  their  combined  area  is  something  like  13,000  sq.  m.  they  are 
certain  to  be  of  great  importance  in  Colorado's  agricultural 
development. 

The  drainage  system  of  the  state  is  naturally  very  complicated. 
Eleven  topographical  and  climatic  divisions  are  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  within  its  borders,  including 
the  several  parks,  the  continental  divide,  and  various  river 
vaUeys.  Of  the  rivers,  the  North  Platte  has  its  sources  in  North 
Park,  the  Colorado  (the  Gunnison  and  Grand  branches)  in  Middle 
Park,  the  Arkansas  and  South  Platte  in  South  Park — ^where 
their  waters  drain  in  opposite  directions  from  Palmer's  Lake — 
the  Rio  Grande  in  San  Luis  Park.  Three  of  these  flow  east  and 
south-east  to  the  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf;  but 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  system  flow  to  the  south-west  into 
the  Gulf  of  California.  Among  the  other  streams,  almost  count- 
less in  niunber  among  the  mountains,  the  systems  of  the  Dolores, 
White  and  Yampa,  all  in  the  west,  are  of  primary  importance. 
The  scenery  on  the  head-waters  of  tiie  White  and  Bear,  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Gimnison,  and  on  many  of  the  minor  rivers  <^ 
the  south-west  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  South  Platte  falls 
4830  ft.  in  the  139  m.  above  Denver;  the  Grand  3600  ft.  in  the 
224  m.  between  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  and  the  Forks;  the 
Gunnison  6477  ft.  in  200  m.  to  its  mouth  (and  save  for  16  m. 
never  with  a  gradient  of  less  than  10  ft.) ;  the  Arkansas  7000  ft. 
in  its  338  m.  west  of  the  Kansas  line.  Of  the  smaller  streams 
the  Uncompahgre  falls  2700  ft.  in  134  m.,  the  Las  Animas  7x90 
ft.  in  113  m.,  the  Los  Pinos  4920  ft.  in  75  m.,  the  Roaring  Fork 
5923  ft.  in  64  m.,  the  Mancos  5000  ft.  in  62  m.,  the  La  Plata 
3103  ft.  in  43  m.,  the  Eagle  4293  ft.  in  62  m.,  the  San  Juan  3785 
in  303,  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  6047  ^  59-  The  canyons 
formed  in  the  mountains  by  these  streams  are  among  the  glories 
of  Colorado  and  of  America.  The  grandest  are  the  Toltec  Gorge 
near  the  Southern  boundary  line,  traversed  by  the  railway 
1500  ft.  above  the  bottom;  the  Red  Gorge  and  Rouge  Canyon 
of  the  Upper  Grand,  and  a  splendid  gorge  16  m.  long  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Eagle,  with  walls  2000-2500  ft.  in  height;  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas  (8  m.)  above  Canyon  City,  with 
granite  walls  towering  2600  ft  above  the  boiling  river  at  the 
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Royal  Gorge;  and  the  superb  Black  Canyon  (15  m.)  of  the 
Gunnison  and  the  Cunarron.  But  there  are  scores  of  others 
which,  though  less  grand,  are  hardly  less  beautiful.  The  ex- 
quisite colour  contrasts  of  the  Cheyenne  canyons  near  Colorado 
Springs,  Boulder  Canyon  near  the  city  of  the  same  name,  Red 
CUifiE  and  Eagle  River  Canyons  near  Red  Cliff,  Clear  Creek  Canyon 
near  Denver — ^with  walls  at  places  1000  ft.  in  height — the 
Granite  Can3ron  (11  m.)  of  the  South  Platte  west  of  Florissant, 
and  the  fine  gorge  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas  (1500  ft.),  would  be 
considered  wonderful  in  any  state  less  rich  in  still  more  mar- 
vellous scenefy.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  mountain  land- 
scapes are  the  mines.  In  districts  like  that  of  Cripple  Creek  their 
enormous  ore  "  dumps  "  dot  the  mountain  flanks  like  scores 
of  vast  ant-hiUs;  and  in  Eagle  River  canyon  their  mouths,  like 
dormer  windows  into  the  granite  mountain  roof,  may  be  seen 
3000  ft.  above  the  railway. 

Many  parts  of  the  railways  among  the  mountains  are  remark- 
able for  altitude,  construction  or  scenery.  More  than  a  dozen 
mountain  passes  lie  above  10,000  ft.  Argentine  Pass  (13,000 
ft.),  near  Gray's  Peak,  is  one  of  the  highest  wagon  roads  of  the 
world;  just  east  of  Silverton  is  Rio  Grande  Pass,  about  12,400 
ft.  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  Elk  Mountains  between  Gunnison 
and  Pitkin  counties  is  Pearl  Pass  (12,715  ft.).  Many  passes 
are  traversed  by  the  railways,  especially  the  splendid  scenic 
route  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  Among  the  higher  passes 
are  Hoosier  Pass  (10,309  ft.)  in  the  Park  Range,  and  Hayden 
Divide  (10,780)  and  Veta  Pass  (9390),  both  of  these  across  the 
Sapgre  de  Cristo  range;  the  crossing  of  the  San  Miguel  chain 
at  Lizard  Head  Pass  (10,250)  near  Rico;  of  the  Uncompahgre 
at  Dallas  Divide  (8977)  near  Ouray;  of  the  Elk  and  Sawatch 
ranges  at  Fremont  (11,320),  Tennessee  (10,229),  ^^^  Brecken- 
ridge  (11,470)  passes,  and  the  Busk  Tunnel,  aU  near  Leadville; 
and  Marshall  Pass  (10,846)  above  Salida.  Perhaps  finer  than 
these  for  their  wide-horizoned  outlooks  and  grand  surroundings 
are  the  Alpine  Tunnel  under  the  continental  divide  of  the  Lower 
Sawatch  chain,  the  scenery  of  the  tortuous  line  along  the 
southern  boundary  in  the  Conejos  and  San  Juan  mountains, 
which  are  crossed  at  Cumbres  (10,003  ft.),  and  the  magnificent 
scenery  about  Ouray  and  on  the  Silverton  railway  over  the 
shoulder  of  Red  Mountain  (attaining  11)235  ft.).  Notable,  too, 
is  the  road  in  Clear  Creek  Canyon — where  the  railway  track  coils 
six  times  upon  itself  above  Georgetown  at  an  altitude  of 
10,000  ft. 

Climate, — ^The  climate  of  Colorado  is  exceptional  for  regularity 
and  salubrity.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  state  is 
about  46^.  The  mean  yearly  isothennals  crossing  the  state  are 
ordinarily  35**  to  50**  or  55**  F.  Their  course,  owing  to  the  com- 
plex orography  of  the  state,  is  necessarily  extremely  irregulcur, 
and  few  climatic  generalizations  can  be  made.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  the  south-east  is  the  warmest  portion  of  the  state, 
lying  as  it  does  without  the  mountains;  that  the  north-central 
region  is  usually  coldest;  that  the  normal  yearly  rainfall  for  the 
entire  state  is  about  15-5  in.,  with  great  local  variations  (rarely 
above  27  in.).  Winds  are  constant  and  rather  high  (5  to  10  m.)) 
and  for  many  persons  are  the  most  trying  feature  of  the  climate. 
Very  intense  cold  prevails  of  course  in  winter  in  the  mountains, 
and  intense  heat  (iio^  F.  or  more  in  the  shade)  is  often  ex- 
perienced in  summer,  temperatures  above  90^  being  very 
common.  The  locality  of  least  annual  thermometric  range  is 
Lake  Moraine  (10,268  ft.  above  the  sea) — ^normally  91°  F.;  at 
other  localities  the  range  may  be  as  great  as  140^,  and  for  the 
whole  state  of  course  even  greater  (155®  or  slightly  more).  The 
lowest  monthly  mean  in  16  years  (1887- 1903)  was  17*30.  Never- 
theless, the  climate  of  Colorado  is  not  to  be  judged  severe,  and 
that  of  the  plains  region  is  in  many  ways  ideal.  In  the  lowlands 
the  snow  is  always  slight  and  it  disappears  almost  immediately, 
even  in  the  very  foothills  of  the  mountains,  as  at  Denyer  or 
Colorado  Springs.  However  hot  the  summer  day,  its  night  is 
always  cool  and  dewless.  Between  July  and  October  there  is 
little  rain,  day  after  day  bringing  a  bright  and  cloudless  sky. 
Himiidity  is  moderate  (annual  averages  for  Grand  Junction, 
Pueblo,  Denver  and  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  for  6  a.h.  about  50  to  66; 


for  6  pjf.  33  to  50);  it  is  supposed  to  be  increasing  with  the 
increasing  settlement  of  the  country.  Simshine  is  almost 
continuous,  and  splendidly  intense.  The  maximum  number  of 
**  rainy  "  days  (with  a  rainfall  of  more  than  o-oi  in.)  rarely 
approaches  100  at  the  most  imfortunate  locality;  for  the  whole 
state  the  average  of  perfectly  ''  clear ''  days  is  normally  above 
50%,  of  "  partly  cloudy  "  above  30,  of  "  cloudy  "  under  20, 
of  "  rainy  "  still  less.  At  Denver,  through  ii  years,  the  actual 
sunlight  was  70%  of  the  possible;  many  other  points  are  even 
more  favoured;  very  many  enjoy  on  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  days 
of  the  year  above  90%  of  possible  sunshine.  All  through  the 
year  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  and  light  that  meat  can  be  pre- 
served by  the  simplest  process  of  desiccation.  ''  An  air  more 
delicious  to  breathe,"  wrote  Bayard  Taylor,  "  cannot  anywhere 
be  found;  it  is  neither  too  sedative  nor  too  exciting,  but  has  that 
pure,  sweet,  flexible  quality  which  seems  to  support  all  one's 
happiest  and  healthiest  moods."  For  asthmatic  and  con- 
sumptive troubles  its  restorative  influence  is  indisputable. 
Along  with  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  Colorado  has  become 
more  and  more  a  sanitariimi  for  the  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
Among  the  secondary  hygienic  advantages  are  the  numerous 
mineral  wells. 

Flora  and  Fauna, — ^The  life  zones  of  Colorado  are  simple  in 
arrangement.  The  boreal  embraces  the  highest  mountain 
altitudes;  the  transition  belts  it  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
tinental divide;  the  upper  Sonoran  takes  in  about  the  eastern 
half  of  the  plains  region  east  of  the  moimtains,  and  is  represented 
further  by  two  small  vaUey  penetrations  from  Utah.  Timber  is 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  high  mountain  sides,  the  mountain 
valleys  and  the  parks  being  for  the  most  part  bare.  Nowhere 
is  the  timber  large  or  dense.  The  timber-line  on  the  mountains 
is  at  about  10,000  ft.,  and  the  snow  line  at  about  11,000.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  forests  were  much  richer  before  the  settlement 
of  the  state,  which  was  followed  by  reckless  consiunption  and 
waste,  and  the  more  terrible  ravages  of  fire.  In  187  2-1876  the 
wooded  area  was  estimated  at  32%  of  the  state's  area.  It  is 
certainly  much  less  now.  The  princii>al  trees,  after  the  yellow 
and  lodgepole  pines,  axe  the  red-fir,  so-called  hemlock  and  cedar, 
the  Engelmann  spruce,  the  cottonwood  and  the  aspen  (Populus 
tretMiloides).  In  1899  Federal  forest  reserves  had  been  created, 
aggregating  4849  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  by  1910  this  had  been 
increased  to  24,528  sq.  m.  The  reserves  cover  altitudes  of  7000 
to  14,000  ft.  The  rainfall  is  ample  for  their  needs,  but  no  other 
reserves  in  the  country  showed  in  1900  such  waste  by  fire  and 
pillage.  The  minor  flora  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  rich. 
In  the  plains  the  abundance  of  flowers,  from  spring  to  autumn, 
is  amazing. 

Large  game  is  still  very  abundant  west  of  the  continental 
divide.  The  great  parks  are  a  favourite  range  and  shelter. 
Deer  and  elk  frequent  especially  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
west, in  Routt  and  Rio  Blanco  counties,  adjoining  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  Uncompahgre  (White  River  Ute)  and  Uintah- 
Ute  Indians — from  whose  depredations,  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  Federal  officials,  the  game  of  the  state  has  suffered  enormous 
losses.  The  bison  have  been  exterminated.  Considerable  bands 
of  antelope  live  in  the  parks  and  even  descend  to  the  eastern 
plains,  and  the  mule-deer,  the  most  common  of  large  game,  is 
abundant  all  through  the  mountains  of  the  west.  Grizzly  or 
silver-tip,  brown  and  black  bears  are  also  abundant  in  the  same 
region.  Rarest  of  all  is  the  magnificent  mountain  sheep.  Game 
is  protected  zealously,  if  not  successfully,  by  the  state,  and  it  was 
officially  estimated  in  1898  that  there  were  then  probably  7000 
elk,  as  many  mountain  sheep,  25,000  antelope  and  100,000  deer 
within  its  borders  (by  far  the^  greatest  part  in  Routt  and  Rio 
Blanco  counties).  Fish  are  not  naturally  very  abundant,  but 
the  mountain  brooks  are  the 'finest  home  for  trout,  and  these 
as  well  as  bass,  cat-fish  and  some  other  varieties  have  been 
used  to  stock  the  streams. 

SoU, — The  soils  of  the  lowlands  are  prevailing  sandy  loams, 
with  a  covering  of  rich  mould.  The  acreage  of  improved  lands 
in  1900  was  returned  by  the  federal  census  as  2,273,968,  three 
times  as  much  being  unimproved;  the  land  improved  constituted 
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3*4%  of  the  state's  area.    The  lands  available  for  agriculture 
are  the  lowlands  and  the  mountain  parks  and  valleys. 

Speaking  generally,  irrigation  is  essential  to  successful  culti- 
vation, but  wherever  irrigation  is  practicable  the  soil  proves 
richly  productive.     Irrigation  ditches  having  been  exempted 
from  taxation  in  1872,  extensive  systems  of  canals  were  soon 
developed,  especially  after  1880.    The  Constitution  of  Colorado 
declares  the  waters  of  its  streams  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  a  great  body  of  irrigation  law  and  practice  has  grown  up 
about  this  provision.    The  riparian  doctrine  does  not  obtain  in 
Colorado.   In  no  part  of  the  semi-arid  region  of  the  coimtry  are 
the  irrigation  problems  so  diverse  and  difficult.    In  1903  there 
were,  according  to  the  governor,  10  canals  more  than  50  m.  in 
length,  51  longer  than  20  m.,  and  himdreds  of  reservoirs.    In 
1899  there  were  7374  m.  of  main  ditches.    The  average  annual 
cost  of  water  per  acre  was  then  estimated  at  about  79  cents. 
The  acres  under  ditch  in  1902  were  greater  (1,754,761)  than  in 
any  other  state;    and  the  construction  cost  of  the  system  was 
then  $14,769,561  (an  increase  of  25'6%  from  1899  to  1902). 
There  are  irrigated  lands  in  every  coimty.    Their  area  increased 
8"9%  in  i899-'i902,  and  80*9%  from  1890  to  1900;     in  the 
latter  year  they  constituted  70'9%  of  the  improved  farm-land 
of  the  state,  as  against  48-8  in  1890.    The  land  added  to  the 
irrigated  area  in  the  decade  was  in  1890  largely  worthless  public 
domain;   its  value  in  1900  was  about  $29,000,000.    As  a  result 
of  irrigation  the  Platte  is  often  dry  in  eastern  Colorado  in  the 
summer,  and  the  Arkansas  shrinks  so  below  Pueblo  that  little 
water  reaches  Kansas.     The  water  is  almost  wholly  taken  from 
the  rivers,  but  underflow  is  also  utilized,  especially  in  San  Luis 
Park.    The  South  Platte  is  much  the  most  important  irrigating 
stream.    Its  valley  included  660,495  a^cres  of  irrigated  land  in 
1 902 ,  no  other  valley  having  half  so  great  an  area.    The  diversion 
of  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  led  to  the  bringing  of  a  suit  against 
Colorado  by  Kansas  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1902, 
on  the  ground  that  such  diversion  seriously  and  illegally  lessened 
the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  in  Kansas.    In  1907  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that  Colorado  had  diverted 
waters  of  the  Arkansas,  but,  since  it  had  not  been  shown  that 
Kansas  had  suffered,  the  case  was  dismissed,  without  prejudice 
to  Kansas,  should  it  be  injured  in  future  by  diversion  of  water 
from  the  river.    The  exhaustion,  or  alleged  exhaustion,  by 
irrigation  in  Colorado  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  raised 
international  questions  of  much  interest  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  which  were  settled  in  1907  by  a  convention 
pledging  the  United  States  to  deliver  60,000  acre-feet  of  water 
annually  in  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  Acequia  Madre,  just 
above  Juarez,  in  case  of  drought  this  supply  being  diminished 
proportionately  to  the  diminution  in  the  United  States.    As  a 
part  of  the  plans  of  the  national  government  for  reclamation  of 
land  in  the  arid  states,  imposing  schemes  have  been  formvdated 
for  such  work  in  Colorado,  including  a  great  reservoir  on  the 
Gunnison.     One  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  the  national 
reclamation  service  is  the  construction  of  77  m.  of  canal  and  of 
a  six-mile  tunnel,  beneath  a  mountain,  between  the  canyon  of 
the  Gunnison  and  the  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre,  designed  to 
make  productive  some  140,000  acres  in  the  latter  valley. 
•    Apart  from  mere  watering,  ciiltivation  is  in  no  way  intensive. 
One  of  the  finest  farming  regions  is  the  lowland  valley  of  the 
Arkansas.     It  is  a  broad,  level  plain,  almost  untimbered,  given 
over  to  alfalfa,  grains,  vegetables  and  fruits.   Sugar-beet  culture 
has  been  foimd  to  be  exceptionally  remtmerative  in  this  valley 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  South  Platte  and  Grand  rivers.    The 
growth  «f  this  interest  has  been  since  1899  a  marked  feature  in 
the  agticultural  development  of  the  state;    and  in  1905,  1906 
and  1907  the  state's  proiduct  of  beets  and  of  sugar  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  state;    in  1907,  1,523,303  tons  of  beets 
were  worked — more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States.   There  are  various  large  sugar  factories  (in  1903,  9,  and 
in  1907,  16),  mainly  in  the  north;  also  at  Grand  Junction  and  in 
the  Arkansas  valley.    The  total  value  of  all  farm  property  in- 
creased between  1880  and  1900  from  $42,000,000  to  $161,045,101 
and  45'9%  from  1890  to  1900.    In  the  latter  year  $49,954,311 


of  this  was  in  live-stock  (increase  1890*1900,  X3i*i%),  the 
remaining  value  in  land  with  improvements  and  machinery. 
The  total  value  of  farm  products  in  1899  was  $33,048,576;  of 
this  sum  97  %  was  almost  equally  divided  between  crop  products 
and  animal  products,  the  forests  contributing  the  remainder. 
Of  the  various  elements  in  the  value  of  all  farm  produce  as  shown 
by  the  federal  census  of  1900,  live-stock,  hay  and  grains,  and 
dairying  represented  87-2%.  The  value  of  cereals  ($4,700,271) 
— of  which  wheat  and  oats  represent  four-fifths — is  much 
exceeded  by  that  of  hay  and  forage  ($8,159,279  in  1899).  Wheat 
culture  increased  greatly  from  1890  to  1900.  Flour  made  from 
Colorado  wheat  ranks  very  high  in  the  market.  As  a  cereal- 
producing  state  Colorado  is,  however,  relatively  unimportant; 
nor  in  value  of  product  is  its  hay  and  iorsige  crop  notable,  except 
that  of  alfalfa,  which  greatly  stupasses  that  of  any  other  state. 
In  1906  the  state  produced  3,157,136  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
valued  at  $1,578,568;  8,266,538  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at 
$5>373>25o;  5»9<J2,394  bushels  of  oats,  valued  at  $2,683,077; 
759,771  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at  $410,276;  43,580  bushels 
of  rye,  valued  at  $24,405;  and  1,596,542  tons  of  hay,  valued  at 
$15,167,149.  The  value  of  vegetable  products,  of  fruits,  and  of 
dairy  products  was,  relatively,  equally  small  (only  $7,346,415 
in  1899).  Natural  fruits  are  rare  and  practically  worthless. 
Apples,  peaches,  pliuns,  apricots,  pears,  cherries  and  melons 
have  been  introduced.  The  best  fruit  sections  are  the  Arkansas 
valley,  and  in  the  western  and  south-western  parts  of  the  state. 
Melons  are  to  some  extent  exported,  and  peaches  also;  the 
musk-melons  of  the  Arkansas  valley  (Rocky  Ford  Canteloups) 
being  in  demand  all  over  the  United  States.  The  fruit  industry 
dates  practically  from  1890.  The  dairy  industry  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  the  holdings  of  neat  cattle  (1,453,971)  and 
sheep  (2,045,577)  it  ranked  in  1900  respectively  seventeenth  and 
tenth  among  the  states  of  the  Union;  in  1907,  according  to  the 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  were  in  the 
state  1,561,712  neat  cattle  and  1,677,561  sheep.  Stock-raising 
has  always  been  imix)rtant.  The  par^  and  mountain  valleys  are 
largely  given  over  to  ranges.  The  native  grasses  are  especially 
adapted  for  fodder.  The  grama,  buffalo  and  bimch  varieties 
cure  on  the  stem,  and  furnish  throughout  the  winter  an  excellent 
ranging  food.  These  native  grasses,  even  the  thin  bunch  varieties 
of  dry  hills,  are  surprisingly  nutritioiis,  comparing  very  favour- 
ably with  cultivated  grasses.  Large  areas  temporarily  devoted 
to  cultivation  with  poor  success,  and  later  allowed  to  revert  to 
ranges,  have  become  prosperous  and  even  noted  as  stock  country. 
This  is  true  of  the  sandhill  region  of  eastern  Colorado.  The  grass 
flora  of  the  lowlands  is  not  so  rich  in  variety  nor  so  abundant 
in  quality  as  that  of  high  altitudes.  Before  the  plains  were 
fenced  large  herds  drifted  to  the  south  in  the  winter,  but  now 
sufficient  hay  and  alfalfa  are  cut  to  feed  the  cattle  during  the 
storms,  which  at  longest  are  brief.  An  account  of  Colorado 
agriculture  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 
depredations  of  the  grasshopper,  which  are  at  times  extra- 
ordinarily destructive,  as  also  of  the  "  Colorado  Beetle  "  {Dory- 
phoradecendineata),  or  common  potato-bug,  which  has  extended 
its  fatal  activities  eastward  throughout  the  prairie  states. 

Minerals, — Cdorado  is  pre-eminently  a  mineral  region,  and 
to  this  fact  it  owes  its  colonization.  It  possesses  unlimited 
supplies,  as  yet  not  greatly  exploited,  of  fine  building  stones, 
some  oil  and  asphalt,  and  related  bituminous  products,  a  few 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones  (especially  tourmalines, 
beryls  and  aquamarines  found  near  Canyon  near  the  Royal 
Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  river),  rare  opahzed  and  jasperized 
wood  (in  the  eastern  part  of  the  El  Paso  county),  considerable 
wealth  of  lead  and  copper,  enormous  fields  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  enormous  wealth  of  the  precious  metals.  In  the  exploitation 
of  the  last  there  have  been  three  periods:  that  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  lead-carbonate  silver  ores  of  Leadville  in  1879,  1^ 
which  period  gold-mining  was  predominant ;  the  succeeding  years 
until  1894,  in  which  silver-mining  was  predominant;  and  the 
period  since  1894,  in  which  gold  has  attained  an  overwhelming 
primacy.  The  two  metals  are  found  in  more  than  50  counties, 
San  Miguel,  Gilpin,  Boidder,  Clear  Creek,  Lake,  El  Paso  and 
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Teller  being  the  leading  producers.  The  Cripple  Creek  field  in 
the  last-named  county  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  mining 
districts,  past  or  present,  of  America.  Leadville,  in  Lake  county, 
is  another.  The  district  about  Silverton  (product  1870-1900 
about  $35,000,000,  principally  silver  and  lead,  and  mostly  after 
1881)  has  also  had  a  remarkable  development;  and  Creede,  in 
the  years  of  its  brief  prosperity,  was  a  phenomenal  silver-field. 
From  1858  up  to  and  including  1904  the  state  produced,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  (whose  statistics  have  since 
about  1890  been  brought  into  puractical  agreement  with  those 
of  the  national  government)  a  value  of  no  less  than  $889,203,323 
in  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and  zinc  at  market  prices. 
(If  the  value  of  silver  be  taken  at  coinage  value  this  total 
becomes  vastly  greater.)  The  yield  of  gold  was  $353,913,695 — 
$229,236,997  from  1895  to  1904;  of  silver,  $386,455,463— 
$115,698,366  from  1889  to  1893;  of  lead,  $120,742,674 — ^its 
importance  beginning  in  1879;  of  copper,  $17,879,446 — 
$8,441,783  from  1898  to  1904;  and  of  zinc,  $10,212,045 — ^all 
this  from  1902  to  1904.  Silver-mining  ceased  to  be  highly 
remimerative  beginning  with  the  dosing  of  the  India  mints  and 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law  in  1893;  since  1900  the  jrield  has 
shown  an  extraordinary  decrease — in  1905  it  was  $6,945,581, 
and  in  1907  $7,411,652 — and  it  is  said  that  as  a  result  of  the 
great  fall  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal  the  mines  can  now 
be  operated  only  imder  the  most  favourable  conditions  and  by 
exercise  of  extreme  economy.  In  Lake  coimty,  for  example, 
very  much  of  the  argentiferous  ore  that  is  too  low  for  remunera- 
tive extraction  (limit  1903  about  $12*00  per  ton)  is  used  for 
fluxes.^  The  copper  output  was  of  slight  importance  until  1889 
— $i»457>749  ^  iQOS*  ^^^  Iij544)9i8  in  1907;  and  that  of 
zinc  was  nil  until  1902,  when  discoveries  made  it  possible  to 
rework  Tor  this  metal  enormous  dumps  of  waste  material  about 
the  mines,  and  in  1906  the  zinc  output  was  valued  at  $5,304,884. 
Lead  products  declined  with  silver,  but  a  large  output  of  low 
ores  has  continued  at  Leadville,  and  in  1905  the  product  was 
valued  at  $5,1x1,570,  and  in  1906  at  $5,933,829.  Up  to  1895 
the  gold  output  was  below  ten  million  dollars  yearly;  from 
1898  to  1904  it  ran  from  21*6  to  28-7  millions.  In  1897  the 
product  first  exceeded  that  of  California.  In  1907  the  value 
was  $20,826,194.  Silver  values  ran,  in  the  years  1880-1902,  from 
11*3  to  23*1  million  dollars;  and  the  quantities  in  the  same  years 
from  11*6  to  26*3  million  oimces.  In  1907  it  was  11,229,776  oz., 
valued  at  $7,411,652.  Regarding  again  the  total  combined 
product  of  the  above  five  metals,  its  growth  is  shown  by  these 
figures  for  its  value  in  the  successive  periods  indicated:  1858- 
1879,  $77,380,140;  1879-1888,  $220,815,709;  1889-1898, 
$322,878,362;  1899-1904,  $268,229,112.  From  1900  to  1903 
Colorado  produced  almost  exactly  a  third  of  the  total  gold  and 
silver  (market  value)  product  of  the  entire  coimtry. 

In  addition,  iron  ores  (almost  all  brown  hematite)  occur 
abundantly,  and  all  material  for  making  steel  of  excellent 
quality.  But  very  little  iron  is  mined,  in  1907  only  11,714  long 
tons,  valued  at  $21,085.  01  much  more  importance  are  the 
manganiferous  and  the  silver  manganiferous  ores,  which  are 
much  the  richest  of  the  country.  Their  product  trebled  from 
1889  to  1903;  and  in  1907  the  output  of  manganiferous  ores 
amounted  to  99,711  tons,  valued  at  $251,207.  A  smaU  amoimt 
is  used  for  spiegeleisen,  and  the  rest  as  a  flux. 

The  stratified  rocks  of  the  Great  Plains,  the  Parks,  and  the 
Plateaus  contain  enormous  quantities  of  coal.  The  coal-bearing 
rocks  are  confined  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  and  almost  wholly 
to  the  Laramie  formation.  The  main  areas  are  on  the  two 
flanks  of  the  Rockies,  with  two  smaller  fields  in  the  Parks.  The 
east  group  includes  the  fields  of  Canyon  City  (whose  product  is 
the  ideal  domestic  coal  of  the  western  states),  Raton  and  the 
South  Platte;  the  Park  group  includes  the  Cones  field  and  the 
Middle  Park;  the  west  group  includes  the  Yampa,  La  Plata 
and  Grand  River  fields — the  last  prospectively  (not  yet  actually) 
the  most  valuable  of  all  as  to  area  and  quality.    About  three- 

^  The  market  value  of  silver  varied  in  the  years  1870-1885  from 
$1-32  to  $1-065  an  ounce;  1886-1893,  $0-995  to  $0-782;  1894- 
1904,  $0-630  to  $0*5722. 


fifths  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  state  comes  from  Las  Animas 
and  Huerfano  coimties.  In  1901  about  a  third  and  in  1907  nearly 
two-fifths  of  the  state's  output  came  from  Las  Animas  county. 
The  Colorado  fields  are  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  Rocky 
Mountain  states  in  area,  and  in  quality  of  product.  In  1907 
Colorado  ranked  seventh  among  the  coal-produdng  states  of  the 
Union,  yielding  10,790,236  short  tons  (2*2%  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States).  The  total  includes  every  variety  from  typical 
lignite  to  t3rpical  anthracite.  The  aggregate  area  of  beds  is 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at  18,100 
sq.  m.  (seventh  in  rank  of  the  states  of  the  Union) ;  and  the  ac- 
cessible coal,  on  other  authority,  at  33,897,800,000  tons.  The 
industry  began  in  1864,  in  which  year  500  tons  were  produced. 
The  product  first  exceeded  one  million  tons  in  1882,  two  in  1888, 
three  in  1890,  four  in  1893,  five  in  1900.  From  1897  to  1902 
the  3aeld  almost  doubled,  averaging  5,267,783  tons  (lignite,  semi- 
bituminous,  bituminous,  and  a  steady  average  production  of 
60,038  tons  of  anthracite).  About  one-fifth  of  the  total  product 
is  made  into  coke,  the  output  of  which  increased  from  245,746 
tons  in  1890  to  1,421,579  tons  (including  a  slight  amount  from 
Utah)  in  1907;  in  1907  the  coke  manufactured  in  Colorado 
(and  Utah)  was  valued  at  $4, 747 ,436.  Colorado  holds  the  same 
supremacy  for  coal  and  coke  west  of  the  Mississippi  that  Penn- 
sylvania holds  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  true  bituminous 
coal  produced,  which  in  1897  was  only  equal  to  that  of  the 
lignitic  and  semi-bituminous  varieties  (1*75  million  tons),  had 
come  by  1902  to  constitute  three-fourths  (5*46  million  tons) 
of  the  entire  coal  output.  Much  of  the  bitiuninous  coal,  especi- 
ally that  of  the  Canyon  City  field,  is  so  hard  and  dean  as  to  be 
little  less  desirable  than  anthracite;  it  is  the  favoured  coal  for 
domestic  uses  in  all  the  surroimding  states. 

Petroleum  occurs  in  Fremont  and  Boulder  coimties.  There 
have  been  very  few  flowing  wells.  The  product  increased  from 
76,295  barrels  in  1887  to  above  800,000  in  the  early  'nineties; 
it  fell  thereafter,  averaging  about  493,269  barrels  from  1899 
to  1903;  in  1905  the  jdeld  was  376,238  barrels;  and  in  1907, 
331,851  barrels.  In  1905  the  state  ranked  eleventh,  in  1907 
twelftii,  in  production  of  petroleum.  It  is  mostiy  refined  at 
Florence,  the  centre  of  the  older  field.  The  Boulder  district 
developed  very  rapidly  after  1902;  its  product  is  a  high-grade 
illuminant  with  paraffin  base.  Asphalt  occurs  in  the  high  north 
rim  of  Middle  Park  {c.  10,000  ft.).  Tungsten  is  found  in  wolf- 
ramite in  Boulder  county.  In  1903  about  37,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  mines  of  Colorado.  Labour  troubles  have 
been  notable  in  state  history  since  1890. 

Mineral  springs  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  are 
nimierous  and  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  most 
important  are  at  Buena  Vista,  Ouray,  Wagon  Wheel  Gap, 
Poncha  or  Poncho  Springs  (90°- 185**  F.),  Canyon  City,  Manitou, 
Idaho  Springs  and  Glenwood  Springs  (120^-140^  F.,  highly 
mineralized).  The  last  three  places,  all  beautifully  situated — 
the  first  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  the  second  in  the  Clear  Creek 
Canyon,  and  the  third  at  the  junction  of  the  Roaring  Fork  with 
the  Grand  river — have  an  especially  high  repute.  In  1904  it  was 
competenUy  estimated  that  the  mineral  yield  and  agricultural 
yield  of  the  state  were  almost  equal — somewhat  above 
$47,000,000  each.' 

In  1900  only  4*6%  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  manu- 
factures. They  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  mining  industry. 
There  are  many  large  smelters  and  reduction  plants  in  the  state, 
most  of  them  at  Denver,  Leadville,  Durango  and  Pueblo;  at 
the  latter  place  there  are  also  blast-furnaces,  a  steel  plant  and 
rolling  mills.  Use  is  made  of  the  most  improved  methods  of 
treating  the  ore.  The  cyanide  process,  introduced  about  1890, 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  utilization  of 
low-grade  and  refractory  gold  and  silver  ores.  The  improved 
dioxide  cyanide  process  was  adopted  about  1895.  The  iron 
and  steel  product — mainly  at  Pueblo — ^is  of  great  importance, 
though  relatively  small  as  compared  with  that  of  some  other 
states.    Nevertheless,  the  very  high  rank  in  coal  and  iron 

*  The  mineral  yield  for  1907,  according  to  The  Mineral  Resour£€S 
of  the  United  States,  1907,  amounted  to  171,105,128. 
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interests  of  the  state  among  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  presence  of  excellent  manganiferous  ores,  a  central  position 
for  distribution,  and  much  the  best  railway  system  of  any  moun- 
tain state,  indicate  that  Colorado  will  almost  certainly  eventu- 
ally entirely  or  at  least  largely  control  the  trans-Mississippi 
market  in  iron  and  steel.  The  Federal  census  of  1900  credited 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  state  with  a  capital 
of  $62,825,472  and  a  product  of  $102,830,137  (increase  1890- 
1900,  142-1%);  of  which  output  the  gold,  silver,  lead  and 
copper  smelted  amounted  to  $44,625,305.  Of  the  other  pro- 
ducts, iron  and  steel  ($6,108,295),  flouring  and  grist-mill 
products  ($4,528,062),  foundry  and  machine-shop  products 
($3,986,985),  steam  railway  repair  and  construction  work 
($3,141,602),  printing  and  publishing,  wholesale  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  malt  liquors,  Imnber  and  timber,  and  coke 
were  the  most  important.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  is 
relatively  important,  as  more  of  it  was  produced  m  Colorado  in 
1905  than  in  any  other  state;  in  1906  334*386,000  lb  (out  of 
a  grand  total  for  the  United  States  of  967,224,000  lb)  were 
manufactured  here;  the  value  of  the  product  in  1905  was 
$7,198,982,  being  29-2%  of  the  value  of  all  the  beet  sugar 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  that  year.^ 

Railways. — On  the  ist  of  January  1909  there  were  5403.05  m. 
of  railway  in  operation.  The  Denver  PaciJ&c,  builtf  rom  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  reached  Denver  in  June  1870,  and  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
from  Kansas  City,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Then  followed 
the  building  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  (187 1),  to  which  the 
earlier  development  of  the  state  is  largely  due.  The  great  Santa 
F€  (1873),  Burlington  (1882),  Missouri  Pacific  (1887)  and  Rock 
Island  (1888)  systems  reached  Pueblo,  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs  successively  from  the  east.  In  1 888  the  Colorado  Midland 
started  from  Colorado  Springs  westward,  up  the  Ute  Pass, 
through  the  South  Park  to  Leadville,  and  thence  over  the  con- 
tinental divide  to  Aspen  and  Glenwood  Springs.  The  Colorado  & 
Southern,  a  consolidation  of  roads  connecting  Colorado  with  the 
south,  has  also  become  an  important  system. 

Fopulaiion, — ^The  population  of  the  state  in  1870  was  39,864; 
in  1880,  194,327*;  in  1890,  413,249;  in  1900,  539,7«>; 
and  in  1910,  799,024.  Of  the  1900  total,  males  constituted 
54*7%,  native  bom  83»i%.  The  10,654  persons  of  coloured 
race  included  1437  Indians  and  647  Chinese  and  Japanese,  the 
rest  being  negroes.  Of  185,708  males  twenty-one  or  more  years 
of  age  7689  (4*1%)  were  illiterate  (unable  to  write),  including 
a  fourth  of  the  Asiatics,  a  sixth  of  the  Indians,  one-nineteenth 
of  the  negroes,  one  in  twenty-four  of  the  foreign  bom,  and  one 
in  147-4  of  the  native  bom.  Of  165  incorporated  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  27  had  a  population  exceeding  2000,  and  7  a 
population  of  above  5000.  The  latter  were  Denver  (133,859), 
Pueblo  (28,137),  Colorado  Springs  (21,085),  Leadville  (12,455), 
Cripple  Creek  (10,147),  Boulder  (6150)  and  Trinidad  (5345). 
Creede,  county-seat  of  Mineral  county,  was  a  phenomenal  silver 
camp  from  its  discovery  in  1891  until  1893;  in  1892  it  numbered 
already  7000  inhabitants,  but  the  rapid  depreciation  of  silver 
soon  thereafter  caused  most  of  its  mines  to  be  closed,  and  in  1900 
the  population  was  only  938.  Grand  Junction  (pop.  in  1900, 
3503)  derives  importance  from  its  railway  connexions,  and  from 
the  distribution  of  the  fruit  and  other  products  of  the  irrigated 
valley  of  the  Grand  river.  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority 
among  church  adherents,  and  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  most 

^  The  special  census  of  manufactures  of  1905  was  concerned  only 
with  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  state  conducted  under 
the  so-called  factory  system.  The  capital  invested  in  such  establish- 
ments was  $107,663,^00,  and  the  product  was  valued  at  $100,143,099. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  1900  reduced  to  the  same  standard 
for  purposes  of  comparison  were  $58,172,865  and  $89,067,879. 
Thus  during  the  five  years  the  capital  invested  in  factories  increased 
85-1  %,  and  the  factory  product  12-4%.  The  increase  in  product 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  jgreater  but  for  the  labour 
disturbances  (described  later  in  the  article),  which  occurred  during 
this  interval.  Of  the  total  product  in  1905  more  than  four-fifths 
were  represented  b)^  the  smelting  of  lead,  copper  and  zinc  ores, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  the  production  of  coke,  and  the 
refining  of  petroleum.  The  value  of  the  flour  and  grist-mill  product 
was  $5,783»4i»i. 

'  Census  nj^res  before  1890  do  not  include  Indians  on  reservations. 


numerous  of  the  Protestant  denominations.  The  South  Ute 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  south  of  the  state  is  the  home  of  the 
Moache,  Capote  and  Wiminuche  Utes,  of  Shoshonean  stock. 

Administration. — The  first  and  only  state  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1876.  It  requires  a  separate  popular  vote  on  any 
amendment — ^though  as  many  as  six  may  be  (since  1900)  voted 
on  at  one  election.  Amendments  have  been  raliier  fredy 
adopted.  The  General  Assemblies  are  biennial,  sessions  limited 
to  90  days  (45  before  1884) ;  state  and  county  elections  are  hdd 
at  the  same  time  (since  1902).  A  declared  intention  to  become 
a  United  States  citizen  ceased  in  1902  to  be  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion for  voters,  full  citizenship  (with  residence  qualifications) 
being  made  requisite.  An  act  of  1909  provides  that  election 
campaign  expenses  shall  be  borne  *'  only  by  the  state  and  by 
the  candidates,''  and  authorized  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
Full  woman  suffrage  was  adopted  in  1893  (by  a  majority  of 
about  6000  votes).  Women  have  served  in  the  legislature  and 
in  many  minor  offices;  they  are  not  eligible  as  jurors.  The 
governor  may  veto  any  separate  item  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  state  treasurer  and  auditor  may  not  hold  office  during 
two  consecutive  terms.  Convicts  are  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  citizenship  only  during  imprisonment.  County  government  is 
of  the  commissioner  t3rpe.  There  is  a  State  Voter's  League 
similar  to  that  of  Illinois. 

In  1907  the  total  bonded  debt  of  the  state  was  $393t5oo;  the 
General  Assembly  in  1906  authorized  the  issue  of  $900,000  worth 
of  bonds  to  fund  outstanding  military  certificates  of  indebtedness 
incurred  in  suppressing  insurrections  at  Cripple  Cxeek  and 
elsewhere  m  1903-1904.  The  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  all 
outstanding  warrants  was  decided  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people 
in  November  1908.  Taxation  has  been  very  erratic.  From 
1877  to  1893  the  total  assessment  rose  steadily  from  $3455»946 
to  $238,722,417;  it  then  fell  at  least  partly  owing  to  the  de- 
predation in  and  tmcertain  values  of  mining  property,  and  from 
1894  to  1900  fluctuated  between  192*2  and  2x6*8  million  dollars; 
in  1901  it  was  raised  to  $465,874,288,  and  fluctuated  in  the 
years  following;  the  estimated  total  assessment  for  1907  was 
$365,000,000. 

Of  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  a  soldiers!  and 
sailors'  home  (1889)  is  maintained  at  Monte  Vista,  a  school  for 
the  deaf  and  blind  (1874)  at  Colorado  Springs,  an  insane  asylima 
(1879)  at  Pueblo,  a  home  for  dependent  and  neglected  children 
(1895)  at  Denver,  an  industrial  school  for  girb  (1887)  near 
Morrison,  and  for  boys  (1881)  at  Golden,  a  reformatory  (1889) 
at  Buena  Vista,  and  a  penitentiary  (1868)  at  Canyon  City. 
Denver  was  one  of  the  eariiest  cities  in  the  coimtry  to  institute 
special  courts  for  juvenile  offenders;  a  reform  that  is  widening 
in  influence  and  promise.  The  parole  system  is  in  force  in  the 
state  reformatory;  and  in  the  industrial  school  at  Golden  (for 
youthful  offenders)  no  locks,  bars  or  cells  are  used,  the  theory 
being  to  treat  the  mmates  as  "students."  The  state  has  a 
parole  law  and  an  indeterminate>sentence  law  for  convicts. 

The  public  school  system  of  Colorado  dates  from  1861,  when 
a  school  law  was  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislation;  this  law 
was  superseded  by  that  of  1876,  which  with  subsequent  amend- 
ments is  still  in  force.  In  expenditure  for  the  public  schools 
per  capita  of  total  population  from  1890  to  1903  Colorado  was 
one  of  a  small  group  of  leading  states.  In  1906  there  were 
187,836  persons  of  school  age  (from  6  to  21)  in  the  state,  and  of 
these  144,007  were  enrolled  in  the  schools;  the  annual  cost  of 
education  was  $4*34  per  pupil.  In  1902--1903,  92*5  %  of  persons 
from  5  to  18  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The 
institutions  of  the  state  are:  the  University  of  Colorado,  at 
Boulder,  opened  1877;  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Golden  (1873); 
the  Agricultural  College,  at  Fort  Collins  (1870);  the  Normal 
School  (1891)  at  Greeley;  and  the  above-mentioned  industrial 
schools.  All  are  supported  by  special  taxes  and  appropriations — 
the  Agricultural  CoUege  receiving  also  the  usual  aid  from  the 
federal  government.  Experiment  stations  in  connexion  with  the 
college  are  maintained  at  different  points.  Colorado  College 
(1874)  at  Colorado  Springs,  Christian  but  not  denominational, 
and  the  University  of  Denver,  Methodist,  are  on  independent 
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foundations.  The  United  States  maintains  an  Indian  School  at 
Grand  Junction. 

History. — According  as  one  regards  the  Louisiana  purchase 
as  including  or  not  including  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  (in  the 
territorial  meaning  of  the  state  of  Texas  of  1845),  one  may  say 
that  all  of  Colorado  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  or  only  that  north  of  the  Arkansas  and  east  of  the 
meridian  of  its  head,  passed  to  the  United  States  in  1803.  At 
all  events  the  comer  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Arkansas 
was  Spanish  from  1819  to  1845,  when  it  became  American 
territory  as  a  part  of  tJie  state  of  Texas;  and  in  1850,  by  a 
boundary  arrangement  between  that  state  and  the  federal 
government,  was  incorporated  in  the  public  domain.  The 
territory  west  of  the  divide  was  included  in  the  Mexican  cession 
of  1848.  Within  Colorado  there  are  pueblos  and  cave  dwellings 
commemorative  of  the  Indian  period  and  culture  of  the  south- 
west. Coronado  may  have  entered  Colorado  in  1540;  there 
are  also  meagre  records  of  indisputable  Spanish  explorations 
in  the  south  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  (friars  Escal- 
lante  and  Dominguez  in  iTl^).  In  1806  Zebulon  M.  Pike, 
mapping  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  of  the  Louisiana  Territory 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  followed  the  Arkansas 
into  Colorado,  incidentally  discovering  the  famous  peak  that 
bears  his  name.  In  1819  Major  S.  H.  Long  explored  the  valleys 
of  the  South  Platte  and  Arkansas,  pronouncing  them  unin- 
habited and  uncidtivable  (as  he  also  did  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
souri, whence  the  idea  of  the  ''  Great  American  Desert  ")•  His 
work  also  is  commemorated  by  a  famous  summit  of  the  Rockies. 
There  is  nothing  more  of  importance  in  Colorado  annals  until 
1858.  From  1804  to  1854  the  whole  or  parts  of  Colorado  were 
included,  nominally,  under  some  half-dozen  territories  carved 
successively  out  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  coimtry ;  but  not  one  of 
these  had  any  practical  significance  for  an  uninhabited  land.  In 
1838  (to  1832)  a  fortified  trading  post  was  established  near  La 
Junta  in  the  Arkansas  valley  on  the  Santa  Yi  trail;  in  1834-1836 
several  private  forts  were  erected  on  the  Platte;  in  1841  the 
first  overland  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  coast  crossed  the  state, 
and  in  r846-i847  the  Mormons  settled  temporarily  at  the  old 
Mexican  town  of  Pueblo.  John  C.  Fremont  had  explored  the 
region  in  1843-1843  (and  imofficially  in  later  years  for  railway 
routes),  and  gave  juster  reports  of  the  country  to  the  world  than 
his  predecessors.  Commerce  was  tributary  in  these  years  to  the 
(New)  Mexican  town  of  Taos. 

Colorado  was  practically  an  imknown  coimtry  when  in  1858 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  plains,  on  the  tributaries  of  the  South 
Platte,  near  Denver.  In  1859  various  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  mountains.  The  history  of  Denver  goes  back  to  this  time. 
Julesburg,  in  the  extreme  north-east  comer,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Platte  valley  and  the  overland  wagon  route,  became 
transiently  important  during  the  rush  of  settlers  that  followed. 
Emigration  from  the  East  was  stimulated  by  the  panic  and  bard 
times  following  1857.  During  i860,  1861  and  1862  there  was 
a  continuous  stream  of  immigration.  Denver  (under  its  present 
name),  Black  Hawk,  Golden,  Central  City,  Mount  Vernon  and 
Nevada  City  were  all  founded  in  1859;  Breckenridge,  Empire, 
Gold  Hill,  Georgetown  and  Mill  City  date  from  i860  and  1861. 
The  political  development  of  the  next  few  years  was  very  com-* 
plicated.  ^'Arapahoe  County,"  including  all  Colorado,  was 
organized  as  a  part  of  Kansas  Territory  in  1858;  but  a  delegate 
was  also  sent  to  Congress  to  work  for  the  admission  of  an  inde- 
pendent territory  (called  '^Jefferson")'  At  the  same  time, 
early  in  i860,  a  movement  for  statehood  was  inaugurated,  a 
constitution  being  framed  and  submitted  to  the  people,  who 
rejected  it,  adopting  later  in  the  year  a  constitution  of  terri- 
torial government.  Accordingly  the  Territory  of  Jefferson  arose, 
assuming  to  rule  over  six  degrees  of  latitude  (37^-43^)  and  eight 
of  longitude  (102^-110°).  Then  there  was  the  Kansas  territorial 
government  also,  and  imder  this  a  full  county  organization  was 
maintained.  Finally,  peoples'  court,  acting  wholly  without 
reference  to  Kansas,  and  with  no  more  than  suited  them  (some 
districts  refusing  taxes)  to  the  local  "'  provisioital ''  legislature^ 
secured  justice  in  the  mining  country.    The  provisional  legis^ 


lature  of  the  Territory  of  Jefferson  maintained  a  wholly  illegal 
but  rather  creditable  existence  somewhat  precariously  and 
ineffectively  until  1861.  Its  acts,  owing  to  the  indifference  of 
the  settlers,  had  slight  importance.  Some,  such  as  the  first 
charter  of  Denver,  were  later  re-enacted  under  the  legal  territorial 
government,  organized  by  the  United  States  in  February  1861. 
Colorado  City  was  the  first  capital,  but  was  soon  replaced  by 
Golden,  which  was  the  capital  from  1862  tmtil  1868,  when  Denver 
was  made  the  seat  of  government  (in  i88i  permanently,  by  vote 
of  the  people).  In  1862  some  Texas  forces  were  defeated  by 
Colorado  forces  in  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  territory  for  the 
Confederacy.  From  1864  to  1870  there  was  trouble  with  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians.  A  sanguinary  attack  on  an 
Indian  camp  in  Kiowa  county  in  1864  is  known  as  the  Sand 
Creek  Massacre.  In  1867  the  Republican  party  had  prepared 
for  the  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  state,  but  the  enabling  act  was 
vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  and  statehood  was  not  gained 
until  1876.  Finally,  imder  a  congressional  enabling  act  of  the 
3rd  of  March  1875,  a  constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention 
at  Denver  (20th  of  December  1875  to  14th  of  March  1876)  and 
adopted  by  the  people  on  the  ist  of  July  1876.  The  admission 
of  Colorado  to  the  Union  was  thereupon  proclaimed  on  the  ist 
of  August  2876. 

From  this  time  on  the  history  of  the  state  was  long  largely 
that  of  her  great  mining  camps.  After  1890  industrial  con- 
ditions were  confused  and  temporarily  set  greatly  backward 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  mines,  particularly  in  1894,  1896- 
1897  and  1903-1904,  several  times  threatening  dvil  war  and 
necessitating  the  establishment  of  martial  law.  Questions  of 
railways,  of  franchises,  imion  scales  and  the  recognition  of  the 
union  in  contracts,  questions  of  sheep  and  cattle  interests, 
politics,  civic,  legal  and  industrial  questions,  all  entered  into 
the  economic  troubles  of  these  years.  The  Colorado  "  labour 
wars  "  were  among  the  most  important  struggles  between  labour 
and  capital,  and  afforded  probably  the  most  sensational  episodes 
in  the  story  of  all  labour  troubles  in  the  United  States  in  these 
years.  A  state  board  of  arbitration  was  created  in  1896,  but 
its  usefulness  was  impaired  by  an  opinion  of  the  state  attorney- 
general  (in  1901)  that  it  could  not  enforce  subpoenas,  compel 
testimony  or  enJEorce  decisions.  A  law  establishing  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  underground  miners  and  smelter  employees  (1899) 
was  unanimously  voided  by  the  state  supreme  court,  but  in  1902 
the  people  amended  the  constitution  and  ordered  the  general 
assembly  to  re-enact  the  law  for  labourers  in  mines,  smelters  and 
dangerous  employments.  FoUowing-  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Law  and  other  acts  and  tendencies  unfavourable  to  silver  coinage 
in  1893  and  thereafter,  the  silver  question  became  the  dominant 
issue  in  politics,  resulting  in  the  success  of  the  Populist-Demo* 
cratic  fusion  party  in  three  successive  elections,  and  permanently 
and  greatly  altering  prior  party  organizations. 

The  governors  of  Coloraido  have  been  as  follows: — 

Territorial, 

E.  M.  McCopk  . 
S.  H.  Elbert 
E.  M.  McCook  . 


W.  Gilpin    . 
J.  Evans 
A.  Cummings 
A.  C.  Hunt. 


1861 
1862 
1865 
1867 


J.  L.  Routt 
F.  W.  Pitkin 
J.  B.  Grant 

B.  H.  Eaton 
A.  Adams  . 
J.  A.  Cooper 
J.  L.  Routt 
D.  H.  Waite 
A.  W.  M^ntire 
A.  Adams    . 

C.  S.  Thomas 
.  B.  Orman 
.  H.  Peabody 

A.  Adams 


J.  L.  Routt. 

SUUe, 

Republican 


1869 

1873 
1874 
1875 


If 


Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Republican 


1876 

1879 
1883 

1885 
1887 
1890 

1891 

1893 
1895 


{ 


Jesse  F.  M' Donald  Republican 
Henry  A.  Buchtel  ,, 

John  H.  Shafroth     Democrat 


Populist 

Republican 

Dem.-Populist  1897 

1899 
190 1 
1903 
19051 
19051 
1907 
1909 


t» 


ft 


Republican 
Democrat 


^  Adams  was  inaugurated  on  the  loth  of  January,  having  been 
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Authorities. — For  topography  and  general  description :  Hayden 
and  assistants,  reports  on  Colorado^  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  (13  vols., 
1867-1878),  various  r^x>rt8,  especially  annual  report  for  1874; 
Captain  J.  C  Fremont,  Reiort  of  the  Exploring  ExpeddUon  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  1842 ^^  published  1845  as  Congressional  document 
28th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  House  Executive  Document  No.  166, 
and  various  other  editions.  Other  early  exploring  reports  are: 
The  Expeditions  €4  Zebtdon  Montgomery  Pike  .  .  .  Through  Louisiana 
Territory  and  in  New  Spain  in  tlu  Years  1805-6-7,  edited  by  R  Coues 
(3  vols.,  New  York,  1895) ;  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  181Q-20,  under  the  Command  of  Major  S.  M. 
Long;  compiled  ,  ,  ,  by  Edwin  James  (3  vols.,  London;  2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1823);  Captain  H.  Stansbury,  ExplorcUion  of  the 
Valley  rf  the  Great  Salt  Lake  (2  vols,,  Philadelphia,  1852;  also  as 
Senate  Executive  Document  No.  3,  32nd  Congress  Special  Session) ; 
Francis  Parkman,  The  California  and  Oregon  Trail  (New  York, 
1849;  revised  ed.,  Boston,  1892), — a  narrative  of  personal  experi- 
ence, as  are  the  two  following  books:  Bayard  Taylor,  Colorado; 
A  Summer  Trip  (New  York,  1867);  Samuel  fiowles,  The  Switzerland 
of  America^  A  Summer  Vacation  in  Colorado  (Springfield,  Mass., 
1869);  F.  Fossett,  Colorado j  A  Historical,  Descriptive  and  Statistical 
Work  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  and  Stiver  Region  (Denver,  1878; 
New  York,  1879,  2nd  ed.,  1880). 

On  fauna  and  flora:  United  States  Biological  Survey,  Bulletins 
(especially  No.  10),  &c. ;  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioner;  United  States  Geological  Survey,  ipth  Annual 
Report,  pt.  v.,  and  20th  A.R.,  pt.  5,  and  various  publications  of  the 
United  States  Forestry  Division  for  forest  and  forest  reserves; 
Porter  and  Coulter,  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado  (1879);  and 
scattered  papers  in  scientinc  periodicals.  On  climate :  United  States 
Department  of  Ag[riculture,  Colorado  Climate  and  Crop  Service 
(monthly).  On  soil  and  agriculture*.  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  01  Aericulture  (since  i8;[8),  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (since  1887),  and  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture;  Biennial  Report  oi  the  State  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  (since  1879);  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  various  bulletins  on  agrostology,  water 
supply  and  irrigation,  &c.  (See  Department  bibliographies); 
United  States  Census,  1900  (States),  Bulletin  177,  "  A^rnculture  m 
Colorado  "  (Special),  Bulletin  16,  "  Irrigation  in  the  Umted  States  " 
(1902),  &c.;  United  States  Geolo^cai  Survey,  various  materials, 
consult  bibliographies  in  its  Bulletins  100,  177,  215,  301,  &c.  On 
manufactures:  publications  of  United  States  Census,  1900,  and  the 
special  census  of  manufactures,  1905.  On  mineral  industries: 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Annual  Report,  annual  volume 
on  "  Mineral  Resources  " ;  also  the  annual  Mineral  Industry  (Roth- 
well's  New  York-London);  Colorado  State  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Biennial  Report,  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines,  Biennial  Report  (since 
i883->i884);  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  information  in  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  For  labour 
troubles  see  below.  On  railways,  see  annual  Statistics  of  Railways 
of  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Poor's 
Nfanual  (Annual,  New  York).  Rivers,  see  Index  to  Reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Aniny  (j  vols.,  1900,  covering 
1 866- 1 900);  publications  United  States  Geological  Survey.  On 
population:  United  States  Census,  1900.  Admtnistration:  J.  W. 
Mills'  Annotated  Statutes  of  the  State  gf  Colorado  ...  (2  vols., 
Denver,  1891;  vol.  iii.  1896);  Helen  L.  Sumner,  Equal  Suffrage  in 
Colorado  (New  York,  1909);  J.  E.  Snook,  Colorado  History  and 
Government  (Denver,  1904),  is  a  reliable  school  epitome. 

On  history:  F.  L.  Paxson,  "A  Preliminary  Bibliography  of 
Colorado  History,"  being  vol.  iii..  No.  3,  of  University  of  Colorado 
Studies  (June  1006);  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of  .  ,  .  Nevada, 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  i 540-1888  (San  Francisco,  1890);  on 
labour  conditions  and  troubles  consult:  Reports  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics  (since  1892) ;  Annual  Keports  of  the  State  Board 
of  Arbitration  (since  1898) ;  publications  of  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labour  (bibliographies);  also  especially  Senate  Document  122, 
58th  Congress,  3ra  Session,  covering  the  years  1880- 1904.  See  also 
Cripple  Creek  and  Leadville. 

COLORilDO  RIVER,  a  stream  in  the  south  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  has  its  sources  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
in  the  lat.  of  the  Chilean  volcano  Tinguiririca  (about  34**  48'  S.), 
and  pursues  a  general  E.S.E.  course  to  the  Atlantic,  where 
it  discharges  through  several  channels  of  a  delta  extending 
from  lat.  39°  30'  to  39°  50'  S.  Its  total  length  is  about  620  m., 
of  which  about  200  m.  from  the  coast  up  to  Pichemahuida  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  7  ft.  draft.  It  has  been  usually  described 
as  being  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Grande  and  Barrancas, 

elected  on  the  return  of  the  vote,  which  had  been  notoriously  cor- 
rupted in  Denver  and  elsewhere.  The  Republican  legislature,  after 
investigating  the  election  and  upon  receiving  from  Peabody  a  written 
promise  that  he  would  resign  in  twenty-foiu*  hours,  declared  on  the 
1 6th  of  March  that  Peabody  was  elected.  His  resignation  on  the 
17th  of  March  made  Lieutenant-Governor  M' Donald  governor  of  the 
state. 


but  as  the  latter  is  only  a  amaU  stream  compared  with  the 
Grande  it  is  better  described  as  a  tributary,  and  the  Grande  as 
a  part  of  the  main  river  imder  another  name.  After  leaving  the 
vicinity  of  the  Andes  the  Colorado  flows  through  a  barren,  arid 
territory  and  receives  no  tributary  of  note  except  the  Cuiaco, 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  Pampa  territory  and  is  considered 
to  be  part  of  the  ancient  outlet  of  the  now  closed  lacustrine  baain 
of  southern  Mendoza.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Colorado  in  its 
coiurse  across  Patagonia  are  fertUe  and  wooded,  but  their  area 
is  too  limited  to  support  more  than  a  small,  scattered  population. 

COLORADO  RIVER»  a  stream  in  the  south-west  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  draining  a  part  of  the  high  and  arid  plateau 
between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  light  rainfall  scarcely  suffices  over  much  of  the 
river's  course  to  make  good  the  loss  by  evaporation  from  the 
waters  drained  from  mountain  snows  at  its  source.  Its  head- 
waters are  known  as  the  Green  river,  which  rises  in  north-west 
Wyoming  and  after  a  course  of  some  700  m.  due  south  unites 
in  south-east  Utah  with  the  Grand  river,  flowing  down  from 
Colorado,  to  form  the  main  trunk  of  the  Colorado  proper.  The 
Green  cuts  its  way  through  the  Uinta  mountains  of  Wyoming; 
then  flowing  intermittently  in  the  open,  it  crosses  successive 
uplifts  in  a  series  of  deep  gorges,  and  flows  finally  at  the  foot  of 
canyon  walls  1500  ft.  high  near  its  junction  with  the  Grand. 

Tlte  Colorado  in  its  coiurse  below  the  junction  has  formed 
a  region  that  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  world,  not  only 
for  its  unique  and  magnificent  scenery,  but  also  because  it  affords 
the  most  remarkable  example  known  of  the  work  of  differential 
weathering  and  erosion  by  wind  and  water  and  the  exposure 
of  geologic  strata  on  an  enormous  scale.  Above  the  Paria  the 
river  flows  through  scenery  comparatively  tame  imtil  it  reaches 
the  plateau  of  the  Marble  Canyon,  some  60  m.  in  length.  The 
walls  here  are  at  first  only  a  few  score  of  feet  in  height,  but 
increase  rapidly  to  almost  5000  ft.  At  its  southern  end  is  the 
Little  Colorado.  Above  this  point  eleven  rivers  with  steep 
moimtain  gradients  have  joined  either  the  Green  or  the  Grand 
or  their  united  system.  The  Little  Colorado  has  cut  a  trench 
1800  ft  deep  into  the  plateau  in  the  last  27  m.  as  it  approaches 
the  Colorado,  and  empties  into  it  2625  ft.  above  the  sea.  Here 
the  Colorado  turns  abruptly  west  directly  athwart  the  folds 
and  fault  line  of  the  plateau,  through  the  Grand  Canyon  (g.v.) 
of  the  Colorado,  which  is  217  m.  long  and  from  4  to  20  m.  wide 
between  the  upper  cliffs.  The  walls,  4000  to  6000  ft.  high,  drop 
in  successive  escarpments  of  500  to  1600  ft.,  banded  in  splendid 
colours,  toward  the  gloomy  narrow  gorge  of  the  present  river. 
Below  the  confluence  of  the  Virgin  river  of  Nevada  the  Colorado 
abruptly  turns  again,  this  time  southward,  and  flows  as  the 
boundary  between  Arizona  and  California  and  in  part  between 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  and  then  through  Mexican  territory,  some 
450  m.  farther  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  Below  the  Black 
Canyon  the  river  lessens  in  gradient,  and  in  its  lower  course  flows 
in  a  broad  sedimentary  valley — a  distinct  estuarine  plain  extend- 
ing northward  beyond  Yuma — ^and  the  channel  through  much 
of  this  region  is  bedded  in  a  dykef-like  embankment  lying  above 
the  flood-plain  over  which  the  escaping  water  spills  in  time  of 
flood.  This  dyke  cuts  off  the  flow  of  the  river  to  the  remarkable 
low  area  in  southern  California  known  as  the  Salton  Sink,  or 
Coahuila  Valley,  the  descent  to  which  from  the  river  near  Yuma 
is  very  much  greater  than  the  fall  in  the  actual  river-bed  from 
Yuma  to  the  gulf.  In  the  autumn  of  1904,  the  diversion  flow 
from  the  river  into  a  canal  heading  in  Mexican  territory  a  few 
miles  below  Yuma,  and  intended  for  irrigation  of  Csdifomia 
south  of  the  Sink,  escaped  control,  and  the  river,  taking  the  canal 
as  a  new  channel,  recreated  in  California  a  great  inland  sea— to 
the  bed  of  which  it  had  frequently  been  turned  formerly,  for 
example,  in  1884  and  1891 — and  for  a  time  practically  aban- 
doned its  former  course  through  Mexican  territory  to  the  Gulf 
of  California.  But  it  was  effectively  dammed  in  \ht  early  part 
of  1907  and  returned  to  its  normal  course,  from  which,  however, 
there  was  still  much  leakage  to  Salton  Sea;  in  July  1907  the 
permanent  dam  was  completed.  From  the  Black  Canyon  to  the 
sea  the  Colorado  normally  flows  through  a  desert-Uke  basin, 
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to  the  west  of  which,  in  Menoo,  is  Laguna  Maquata  (or  Salada), 
lying  in  the  so-called  Pattie  Basin,  which  was  formerly  a  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  which  is  frequently  partially 
flooded  (like  Coahuila  Valley)  by  the  delta  waters  of  the  Colorado. 
Of  the  total  length  of  the  Colorado,  about  2200  m.,  500  m.  or 
more  from  the  mouth  are  navigable  by  light  steamers,  but 
channel  obstacles  make  all  navigation  difficult  at  low  water, 
and  impossible  about  half  the  year  above  Mojave.  The  whole 
area  drained  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries  is  about  225,000 
sq.  m.;  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  Major  J.  W.  PoweU  that 
in  its  drainage  basin  there  are  fuHy  200,000  sq.  m.  that  have 
been  degraded  on  an  average  6000  ft.  It  is  stUl  a  poweriul 
eroding  stream  in  the  canyon  portion,  and  its  course  below  the 
canyons  has  a  shiftiog  bed  much  obstructed  by  bars  built  of 
sedhnent  carried  from  the  upper  course.  The  desert  country 
toward  the  mouth  is  largely  a  sandy  or  gravelly  aggradation 
plain  of  the  river.  The  regular  floods  are  in  May  and  Jime. 
Others,  due  to  rains,  are  rare.  The  rise  of  the  water  at  such 
times  is  extraordinarily  rapid.  Enormous  drift  is  left  in  the 
canyons  30  or  40  ft.  above  the  normal  level.  The  valley  near 
Yuma  is  many  miles  wide,  frequenUy  inundated,  and  remark- 
ably fertile;  it  is  often  called  the  **  Nile  of  America  "  from  its 
resemblance  in  climate,  fertility,  overflows  and  crops.  These 
alluvial  plains  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  mesquite, 
Cottonwood,  willow,  arrowwood,  quelite  and  wild  hemp.  Irri- 
gation is  essential  to  regular  agriculture.  There  is  a  fine  delta 
in  the  gulf.  Tlie  Colorado  is  remarkable  for  exceedingly  high 
tides  at  its  mouth  and  for  destructive  IxH'es. 

In  1540,  the  second  year  that  Spaniards  entered  Arizona, 
they  discovered  the  Colorado.  Hernando  de  Alarcon  co-opera- 
ting with  F.  V«  de  Coronado,  explored  with  ships  the  Gulf  of 
Cahfomia  and  sailed  up  the  lower  river;  Melchior  IHaz,  march- 
ing along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  likewise  reached  the  river;  and 
Captain  G&rcia  L6pez  de  C&rdenas,  marching  from  Zufii,  reached 
the  Grand  Canyon,  but  could  not  descend  its  walls.  In  1604 
Juan  de  Ofiate  crossed  Arizona  from  New  Mexico  and  descended 
the  Santa  Maria,  Bill  Williams  and  Colorado  to  the  gulf.  The 
name  Colorado  was  first  applied  to  the  present  Colorado  Chiquito, 
and  probably  about  1630  to  the  Colorado  of  to-day.  But  up 
to  1869  great  portions  of  the  river  were  still  unknown.  James 
White,  a  miner,  in  1867,  told  a  picturesque  story  (not  generally 
accepted  as  true)  of  making  the  passage  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
on  the  river.  In  1869,  and  in  later  expeditions,  the  feat  was 
accomplished  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell.    There  have  been  since 

then  repeated  explorations  and  scientific  studies. 

See  C  E.  Dutton,  "  Tertiary  History  of  the  Grand  Canyon,"  U.S, 
Geological  Survey ,  Monograph  II.  (1882) ;  J.  W.  Powell,  Exploration 
oiihe  Colorado  River  (Washington,  1875),  and  Canyons  of  the  Colorado 
(Meadville,  Pa.  1895) ;  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh,  Romance  of  the  Colorado 
River  (New  York,  1902),  and  Canyon  Voyage  (1908);  G.  W.  James, 
Wonders  of  the  Colorado  Desert  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1906). 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  £1  Paso 
county,  Colorado,  13  .S. A.,  about  75  m.  S.  of  Denver.  Pop. 
(1890)  11,140;  (1900)  21,085,  of  whom  3300  were  foreign-bom; 
(1910)  29,078.  The  dty  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  F^,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  (of  which  the  dty  is  a  terminus),  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  the  Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  District  (con- 
trolled by  the  Colorado  &  Southern),  and  the  Colorado  Midland 
raOways,  of  which  the  first  three  are  continental  systems. 
Continuous  on  the  west  with  Colorado  Springs  is  Colorado  City 
(pop.  in  1900,  2914),  one  of  the  oldest  settiements  of  Colorado, 
and  the  first  capital  (1S61).  Colorado  Springs  is  superbly 
situated  where  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  from  the  great  plains 
<^  the  prairie  states,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  foothills  save 
in  the  south-east,  where  it  is  open  to  the  prairie.  To  the  south 
of  the  mesa  (tabldand)  on  which  it  lies  is  the  valley  of  Fountain 
Creek.  To  the  west  is  the  grand  background  of  the  canyon-riven 
Rampart  range,  with  Pike's  Peak  {q.v.)  dominating  a  half-dozen 
other  peaks  (among  them  Cameron  Cone,  Mt.  Rosa,  Cheyenne 
Mt.)  9000  to  12,000  ft.  in  height.  Monument  Cre^  traverses 
the  dty.  The  streets  are  of  generous  width  (100-140  ft.) ,  and  are 
well  shaded  by  trees.    There  are  several  fine  parks.    The  dty  is 


the  seat  of  a  state  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  of  a 
printers'  home  for  union  men,  which  was  endowed  in  1892  by 
Anthony  J.  Drexel  and  George  W.  Childs,  and  of  Colorado 
College  (1874),  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  and  the  oldest  institution  for  higher 
education  in  the  state.  The  college  is  coeducational  and  non- 
sectarian.  In  1908  it  had  a  permanent  endowment  of  about 
$425,000,  a  faculty  of  46  and  607  students;  the  library  con- 
tained 40,000  bound  volumes  and  as  many  pamphlets.  The 
departmmts  of  the  institution  are  a  college  of  arts;  schools  of 
engineering  (1903),  music,  and  (1906)  forestry;  and  the  Cutier 
Academy,  a  preparatory  school  imder  the  control  of  the  college. 
In  1905  Gen.  W.  J.  Pahner  (1836-1909)  and  W.  A.  Bell  gave  to 
the  college  Manitou  Park,  a  tract  of  forest  land  covering  about 
13,000  acres  and  situated  about  20  m.  from  Colorado  Springs. 

Bright  simshine  and  a  pleasant  dimate  (mean  annual  ten^pera- 
ture  about  48^  F.,  rainfall  14  in.,  falling  almost  wholly  from 
April  to  September,  relative  humidity  59),  combined  with 
beautiful  scenery,  have  made  the  dty  a  favourite  health  resort 
and  place  of  residence.  Land  deeds  for  dty  property  have 
always  exduded  saloons.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates 
the  water  system,  water  being  drawn  from  lakes  near  Pike's 
Peak.  The  scenery  about  the  dty  is  remarkable.  Manitou 
(6100-6300  ft.)  a  popular  summer  resort,  lies  about  6  m.  (by 
rail)  north-west  of  Colorado  Sprii^,  in  a  glen  at  the  opening 
of  Ute  Pass  (so-named  because  it  was  formerly  used  by  the  Ute 
Indians),  with  the  moimtains  rising  from  its  edge.  Its  springs 
of  soda  and  iron  bdong  to  the  class  of  weak  compound  carbon- 
ated soda  waters.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Cave  of  the 
Winds,  the  Grand  Caverns,  charming  gl^is,  mountain  lakes  and 
picturesque  canyons;  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  (owned  by 
the  dty) — approached  between  two  tremendous  masses  of  red 
rock  330  ft.  high,  and  strewn  (about  500  acres)  with  great  rocks 
and  ridges  of  brighUy  coloiured  sandstone,  whose  grotesque  shapes 
and  fantastic  arrangement  have  suggested  a  playground  of 
superhuman  beings.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Rampart 
range  is  Cheyenne  Mt.  (9407  ft.),  on  whose  slope  was  buried 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  ("  H.H."),  who  has  left  many  pictures  of 
this  country  in  her  stories.  The  two  Cheyenne  Canyons,  with 
walls  as  high  as  1000  ft.  and  beautiful  falls,  and  the  road 
over  the  mountain  side  toward  Cripple  Credsi,  afford  exquisite 
views.  Monument  Park  (10  m.  N.)  is  a  tract  of  fantastically 
eroded  sandstone  rocks,  similar  to  those  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods. 

In  1859  a  winter  mining  party  coming  upon  the  sunny  valley 
near  the  present  Manitou,  near  the  old  Fontaine-qm-BouHle, 
settied  "  El  Dorado,"  Colorado  City  is  practically  on  the  same 
site.  In  1870,  as  part  of  the  town  devdopment  work  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railway,  of  which  General  W.  J.  Palmer 
was  the  president,  a  land  company  founded  Colorado  Springs. 
In  1872  Manitou  (first  La  Fontaine)  was  founded.  Colorado 
Springs  was  laid  out  in  187 1,  was  incorporated  in  1872,  and  was 
first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1878.  A  new  charter  (May  1909) 
provided  for  the  recall  of  elective  offidals.  A  road  over  the  Ute 
Pass  to  South  Park  and  Leadville  was  built,  and  at  one  time 
about  12,000  horses  and  mules  were  employed  in  freighting  to 
the  Leadville  camps.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padfic  rail- 
way reached  the  dty  in  1888.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  mining  properties  is  owned  in  Colorado  Springs,  where  the 
exchange  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

C0IX)SSAE9  once  the  great  dty  of  south-west  Phrygia,  was 
situated  on  rising  ground  (1150  ft.)  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lycus  (Churuk  Su)f  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  narrow  gorge  2^  m.  long,  where  the  river  runs  between 
diffs  from  50  to  60  ft.  high.  It  stood  on  the  great  trade'  route 
from  Sardis  to  Celaenae  and  IcoDiimi,  and  was  a  large,  prosperous 
city  (Herod,  vii.  30;  Xenophon,  Anab.  i.  2,  §6),  uDtil  it  was 
ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Laodicea  in  a  more  advantageous 
position.  The  town  was  celebrated  for  its  wool,  which  was 
dyed  a  purple  colour  called  colossinus,  Colossae  was  the  seat 
of  an  early  Christian  church,  the  result  of  St  Paul's  activity 
at  Ephesus,  though  perhaps  actually  founded  by  Epaphras. 
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The  churdi,  to  wMch  St  Paul  wrote  a  letter,  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  mingled  Greek  and  Phrygian  elements  deeply  imbued 
with  fantastic  and  fanatical  mysticism.  Colossae  lasted  until 
the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  when  it  was  gradually  deserted  under 
pressing  of  the  Arab  invasions.  Its  place  was  taken  by  ELhonae 
(Kkanas) — ^a  strong  fortress  on  a  rugged  spur  of  Mt.  Kadmus, 
3  m.  to  the  south,  which  became  a  place  of  importance  during 
the  wars  between  the  Byzantines  and  Turks,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian,  Nicetas  Khoniates.  The  worship  of 
angeb  alluded  to  by  St  Paul  (Col.  ii.  i8),  and  condemned  in  the 
4th  century  by  a  coimcil  at  Laodicea,  reappears  in  the  later 
worship  of  St  Michael,  in  whose  honour  a  celebrated  church, 
destroyed  by  the  Seljuks  in  the  12th  century,  was  built  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Lycus. 
See  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Citi^  and  Bishoprics  ofPhrygia,  vol.  i. 

COLOSSAL  CAVERN,  a  cave  in  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  the  main 
entrance  of  which  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  beyond  Eden 
Valley,  and  i^  m.  from  Manmioth  Cave.  It  is  connected  with 
what  has  long  been  known  as  the  Bed  Quilt  Cave.  Several 
entrances  found  by  local  explorers  were  rough  and  difficult. 
They  were  closed  when  the  property  was  bought  in  1896  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railway  and  a  new  approach  made  as 
Indicated  on  the  accompanying  map.  From  the  surface  to  the 
floor  is  240  ft.;  under  Chester  Sandstone  and  in  the  St  Louis 
Limestone.  Fossil  corals  fix  the  geological  age  of  the  rock. 
The  temperature  is  uniformly  54^  Fahr.,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  optically  and  chemically  pure.  Lovely  incrustations  alternate 
with  queer  and  grotesque  figures.  There  are  exquisite  gypsum 
rosettes  and  intricately  involved  helictites. 


Tremendous  forces  have  been  at  work,  suggesting  earthquakes 
and  eruptions;  but  really  all  is  due  to  the  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal action  of  water.  The  so-called  *^  Ruins  of  Carthage  "  fill  a 
hall  400  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  high,  whose  flat  roof 
is  a  vast  homogeneous  limestone  block.  Isolated  detached 
blocks  measure  from  50  to  100  ft.  in  length.  Edgar  Vaughan 
and  W.  L.  Marshall,  civil  engineers,  surveyed  every  part  of  the 
cave.  Vaughan's  Dome  is  40  ft.  wide,  300  ft.  long,  and  79  ft. 
high.  Numerous  other  domes  exist,  and  many  deep  pits.  The 
graxidest  place  of  all  is  the  Colossal  Dome,  which  used  to  be 


entered  only  from  the  apex  by  windlass  and  a  rope  reaching 
135  ft.  to  the  floor.  This  is  now  used  only  for  illumination  by 
raising  and  lowering  a  fire-basket.  The  present  entrance  is  by  a 
gateway  buttressed  by  alabaster  shafts,  <me  of  which,  75  ft. 
high,  is  named  Henry  Clay's  Monument.  The  dome  walls  arise 
in  a  series  of  richly  tinted  rings,  each  8  or  10  ft.  thick,  and  each 
fringed  by  stalactites.  The  symmetry  is  remarkable,  and  the 
reverberations  are  strangely  musical.  The  Pearly  Pool,  in  a 
chamber  near  a  {Ht  86  ft.  deep,  glistens  with  countless  cave 
pearls.  The  route  beyond  is  between  rows  of  stately  shafts^ 
and  ends  in  a  copious  chalybeate  spring.  Blind  flies,  spiders, 
beetles  and  crickets  aboimd;  and  now  and  then  a  blind  crawfish 
darts  through  the  waters;  but  as  compared  with  many  caverns 
the  fauna  and  flora  are  not  abundant.  It  is  conjectured,  not 
without  some  reason,  that  there  is  a  connexion,  as  yet  undis- 
covered, between  the  Colossal  and  the  Mammoth  caves.  It 
seems  certain  that  Eden  Valley,  which  now  lies  between  them, 
is  a  vast  "  tumble-down  "  of  an  immense  cavern  that  formerly 
united  them  into  one.  (H.  C.  H.) 

COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE»  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  authorship  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Apostle  PauL  Colossae,  like  the  other  Phrygian  dties  of 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  had  not  been  visited  by  Paul,  but  owed 
its  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  to  Epaphras,  a  Colossian,  who  had  been 
converted  by  Paul,  perhaps  in  Ephesus,  and  had  laboured  not 
only  in  his  native  city  but  also  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Lycus  valley, — a  Christian  in  whom  Paid  reposed  the  greatest 
confidence  as  one  competent  to  interpret  the  gospel  of  whose 
truth  Paul  was  convinced  (i.  7;  iv.  12,  13).  This  Epaphras, 
like  the  majority  of  the  Colossians,  was  a  Gentile.  It  is  probable, 
however,  both  from  the  letter  itself  and  from  the  fact  that 
Colossae  was  a  trade  centre,  that  Jews  were  there  with  their 
synagogues  (cf.  also  Josephus,  Ant,  xii.  149).  And  it  is  further 
probable  that  some  of  the  Gentiles,  who  afterwards  became 
Christians,  were  either  Jewish  proselytes  or  adherents  who  paid 
reverence  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.  At  all  events,  the  letter 
indicates  a  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  not  only 
to  oriental  mysticism  and  theosophy  (cf.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Cilies  and  Bishoprics  of  Phrygia,  and  Church  in  the  Raman 
Empire),  but  also  to  the  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora. 

Oiu:  first  definite  knowledge  of  the  Colossian  Church  dates 
from  the  presence  of  Epaphras  in  Rome  in  a.d.  62-64  (or  a.d. 
56-58),  when  Paul  was  a  prisoner.  He  arrived  with  news, 
perhaps  with  a  letter  Q.  R.  Harris,  Expository  Dec.  1898,  pp. 
404  ff.),  touching  the  state  of  religion  in  Colossae.  Paul  learns, 
to  his  joy,  of  their  faith,  hope  and  love;  of  the  order  and  stability 
of  their  faith;  and  of  their  reception  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord 
(i.  4,  8;  ii.  5-7).  He  sees  no  sign  of  an  attack  upon  him  or  his 
gospel.  On  the  contrary,  loyalty  to  him  and  sympathy  with 
him  in  his  sufferings  are  everywhere  manifest  (i.  9,  24;  ii.  a; 
iv.  8);  and  the  gospd.  of  Christ  is  advancing  here  as  dsewhere 
(i.  6).  At  the  same  time  he  detects  a  lack  of  cheerfulness  and  a 
lack  of  spiritual  understanding  in  the  Church.  The  joy  of  the 
gospel,  expressing  itself  in  songs  and  thanksgivings,  is  damped 
(iii.  15,  16),  and,  above  all,  the  message  of  Christ  does  not 
dwell  richly  enough  in  them.  Though  the  believers  know  the 
grace  of  God  they  are  not  filled  with  a  knowledge  of  his  will, 
so  that  their  conduct  is  lacking  in  that  strength  and  joy  and 
perfection,  that  richness  of  the  fulness  of  knowledge  expected 
of  those  who  had  been  made  fuU  in  Christ  (i.  6,  9*11,  28;  ii. 
2,  7,  10).  The  reason  for  this,  Paul' sees,  is  the  infiu^ice  X)f  the 
claim  made  by  certain  teachers  in  Colossae  that  the  Christians, 
in  order  to  attain  imto  and  be  assured  of  full  salvation,  must 
supplement  Paul's  message  with  their  own  fuller  and  more 
perfect  wisdom,  and  must  observe  certain  rites  and  practices 
(ii.  16,  21,  23)  connected  with  the  worship  of  angels  (ii.  18,  23) 
and  elementary  spirits  (ii  8,  20). 

The  origin  and  the  exact  nature  of  this  religious  movement 
are  alike  uncertain,  (i)  If  it  represents  a  type  of  S3mcretism  as 
definite  as  that  known  to  have  existed  in  the  developed  gnostic 
systems  of  the  2nd  century,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Paul  should 
have  passed  it  by  as  easily  as  he  did.    (2)  As  there  is  no  reference 
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to  celibacy,  communism  and  die  worship  of  the  son,  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  movement  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Essenes. 
(3)  The  phenomena  might  be  explained  solely  on  the  basis  of 
Judaism  (von  Soden,  Peake).  Certainly  the  asceticism  and 
ritualism  might  so  be  interpreted,  for  there  was  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  an  increasing  tendency  to  asceticism,  by  way 
of  protest  against  the  excesses  of  the  Gentiles.  The  reference 
in  ii.  23  to  severity  of  the  body  may  have  to  do  with  fasting 
preparatory  to  seeing  visions  (cf.  Apoc.  Baruch,  xxi.  i,  ix.  2, 
v.  7).  Even  the  worship  of  angels,  not  only  as  mediators  of 
revelation  and  visions,  but  also  as  cosmical  beings,  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  late  Judaism  (Apoc,  Bar.  Iv.  3;  Ethiopic  Enoch j 
Ix.  II,  Ixi.  10;  Col.  ii.  8,  20;  Gal.  iv.  3).  As  for  the  word 
''  philosophy  "  (ii.  8),  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  it  Iq  the  technical 
Greek  sense  when  the  usage  of  Phiio  and  Josephus  permits  a 
looser  meaning.  Finally  the  references  to  circumcision,  para- 
dosis  (ii.  8)  and  dogmata  (ii.  20),  directly  suggest  a  Jewish  origin. 
If  we  resort  solely  to  Judaism  for  explanation,  it  must  be  a 
Judaism  of  the  Diaspora  type.  (4)  The  difficulty  with  the  last- 
mentioned  position  is  that  it  under-estimates  the  speculative 
tendencies  of  the  errorists  and  ignores  the  direct  influence  of 
oriental  theosophy.  It  is  quite  true  that  Paul  does  not  directly 
attack  the  speculative  position,  but  rather  indicates  the  practical 
dangers  inherent  therein  (the  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
and  of  full  salvation  through  Him);  he  does  not  say  that  the 
errorists  hold  Christ  to  be  a  mere  angel  or  an  aeon,  or  that  words 
like  pleroma  (borrowed  perhaps  from  their  own  vocabulary) 
involve  a  rigorous  dualism.  Yet  his  characterization  of  the 
movement  as  an  arbitiury  religion  (ii.  23),  a  philosophy  which 
is  empty  deceit  (ii.  8),  according  to  elemental  spirits  and  not 
according  to  Christ,  and  a  higher  knowledge  due  to  a  mind 
controlled  by  the  flesh  (ii.  18) ;  his  r^>eated  emphasis  on  Christ, 
as  supreme  over  all  things,  over  men  and  angels,  agent  in  creation 
as  well  as  in  redemption,  in  whom  dwelt  bodily  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead;  and  his  constant  stress  upon  knowledge, — all  these 
combine  to  reveal  a  speculation  real  and  dangerous,  even  if 
nafve  and  regardless  of  consequences,  and  to  suggest  (with 
JtUicher  and  McGiffert)  that  in  addition  to  Jewish  influence  there 
is  also  the  direct  influence  of  Oriental  mysticism. 

To  meet  the  pressing  need  in  Colossae,  Paul  writes  a  letter 
and  entrusts  it  to  Tychichus,  who  is  on  his  way  to  Colossae  with 
Onesimus,  Philemon's  slave  (iv.  7,  g).  (On  the  relation  of  this 
letter  to  £phe«ians  and  to  the  letter  to  be  sent  from  Laodicea 
to  Colossae,  see  Ephssians,  Epistle  to  the.)  His  attitude  is 
prophylactic,  rather  than  polemic,  for  the  "  philosophy  "  has 
not  as  yet  taken  deep  root.  His  purpose  is  to  restore  in  the 
hearts  of  the  readers  the  joy  of  the  Spirit,  by  making  them  see 
that  Christ  fulfils  every  need,  and  that  through  faith  in  Him 
and  love  from  faith,  the  advance  is  made  unimpeded  imto  the 
perfect  man.  He  will  eliminate  foreign  accretions,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  may  stand  forth  in  its  native  purity,  and  that 
Christ  Himself  may  in  all  things  have  the  pre-emiaence. 

Hie  letter  b^;ins  with  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  Colossians,  and  continues  with  a  prayer  for  their 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  for  a  more  perfect  Christian 
life,  and  for  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving,  seeing  that  it  is  God  who 
guarantees  their  salvation  in  Christ  (i.  1-14).  It  is  Christ  who 
is  supreme,  not  angels,  for  He  is  the  agent  in  creation;  and  it 
is  solely  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  Him,  a  faith  expressing  itself  in 
love,  that  redemption  is  appropriate,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
any  further  requirements  such  as  ascetic  practices  and  the 
worship  of  angels  (i.  15-23).  It  is  with  a  full  message  that  Paul 
has  been  entrusted,  the  message  of  Christ,  who  alone  can  lead 
to  all  the  riches  of  fulness  of  kno'vdedge.  And  for  this  adequate 
knowledge  the  readers  should  be  thankful  (i.  23-ii.  7).  Again 
he  urges,  that  since  redemption  is  in  Christ  alone,  and  that,  too, 
full  redemption  and  on  the  basis  of  faith  alone,  the  demand  for 
asceticism  and  meaningless  ceremonies  is  folly,  and  moreover 
robs  Christ,  in  whom  dwells  the  divine  fulness,  of  His  rightful 
supremacy  (ii.  S-23).  And  he  exhorts  them  as  members  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  to  manifest  their  faith  in  Christian  love,  particu- 
lariy  in  their  domestic  relations  and  in  their  contact  with  non- 


Christians  (iii.  t-iv.  6).    He  closes  by  saying  that  Tychichus 
will  give  them  the  news.     Greetings  from  all  to  all  (iv.  7-18). 

A  letter  like  this,  clear  cut  in  its  thought,  teeming  with  ideas 
emanating  from  an  imique  religious  e]q>eiience,  and  admirably 
adjusted  to  known  situations,  bears  x>n  the  face  of  it  the  marks 
of  genuineness  even  without  recourse  to  the  imusually  excellent 
external  attestation.  It  is  not  strange  that  there  is  a  growing 
consensus  of  opinion  that  Paul  is  the  author.  With  the  critical 
renaissance  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  doubts  were 
raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  {e,g.  by  £.  T.  Mayerhoff , 
1838).  Quite  apart  from  the  difficulties  created  by  the  Ttibingen 
theory,  legitimate  difficulties  were  found  in  the  style  of  the  letter, 
in  the  speculation  of  the  errorists,  and  in  the  theology  of  the 
author,  (i)  As  to  style,  it  is  replied  that  if  there  are  peculiarities 
in  Colossians  J  so  also  in  the  admittedly  genuine  letters,  RomanSy 
Corinthians,  Galatians.  Moreover,  if  Philippians  is  Pauline,  so 
also  the  stylistically  similar  Colossians  (cf.  von  Soden).  (2)  As 
to  the  speculation  of  the  errorists,  it  is  replied  that  it  is  explicable 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paul,  that  some  of  the  elements  of  it  may  have 
their  source  in  pre-Christian  Jewish  theories,  and  that  recourse 
to  the  developed  gnosticism  of  the  2nd  century  is  unnecessary. 
(3)  As  to  the  Christology  of  the  author,  it  is  replied  that  it  does 
not  go  beyond  what  we  have  already  in  Paul  except  in  emphasis, 
which  itself  is  occasioned  by  the  circumstances.  What  is  im- 
plicit in  Corinthians  is  explicit  in  Colossians.  H.  J.  Holtzmann 
(1872)  subjected  both  Colossians  and  Ephesians  to  a  rigorous 
examination,  and  found  in  Colossians  at  least  a  nucleus  of 
Pauline  material.  H.  von  Soden  (1885),  with  weli^<onsidered 
principles  of  criticism,  made  a  similar  examination  and  foimd  a 
much  larger  nucleus,  and  later  still,  (1893),  in  his  comm^itary, 
reduced  the  non-Pauline  material  to  a  negligible  minimum. 
Hamack,  jUlicherand  McGiffert,  however,  agree  with  Lightfoot, 
Weiss,  Zahn  (and  early  tradition)  in  holding  that  the  letter  is 
wholly  Pauline — a  position  which  is  proving  more  and  more 

acceptable  to  contemporary  scholarship. 

Authorities. — In  addition  to  the  literature  already  mentioned, 
see  the  articles  of  Sanday  on  ''  Colossians  "  and  Robertson  on 
"  Ephesians  "  in  Smith's  nihte  Dictionary  (2nd  ed.,  1893),  and  the 
article  of  A.  Jfllicher  on  "  Colossians  and  Ephesians  "  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  SibUca  (1899);  the  Introductions  of  H.  J.  Holt£mann 
(1892),  B.  Weiss  (1897),  Th.  Zahn  (1900)  and  Juhcher  (1906); 
the  histories  of  the  apostolic  age  by  C.  von  Weizsacker  (1892), 
A.  C.  M'GiflFert  (1897)  and  O.  Pfleiderer  {Urchristentum,  1902); 
and  the  commentaries  of  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (1875),  H.  von  Soden  (1895) 
T.  K.  Abbott  (1897),  E.  Haupt  (1902),  Peake  (1903)  and  P.  Ewald 
(1905).  (J-  E.  F.) 

COLOSSUS,  in  antiquity  a  term  applied  generally  to  statues  of 
great  size  (hence  the  adjective  ''  colossal  "),  and  in  particular  to 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  sun-god  Helios  in  Rhodes,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  made  from  the  spoils  left  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  when  he  raised  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  sculptor  was 
Chares,  a  native  of  lindus,  and  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  under 
whose  influence  the  art  of  sculpture  was  led  to  the  production  of 
colossal  figures  by  preference.  The  work  occupied  him  twelve 
years,  it  is  said,  and  the  finished  statue  stood  70  cubits  high.  It 
stood  near  the  harbour  (^t  Xt^n),  but  at  what  point  is  not 
certain.  When,  and  from  what  grounds,  the  belief  arose  that 
it  had  stood  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  with  a  beacon 
light  in  its  hand  and  ships  passing  between  its  le@»,  is  not  knpwn, 
but  the  belief  was  current  as  early  ias  the  j6th  century.  The 
statue  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  about  the  year 
224  B.C.;  then,  after  lying  broken  for  nearly  1000  years,  the 
pieces  were  bought  by  a  Jew  from  the  Saracens,  and  probably 
reconverted  into  instruments  of  war. 

Other  Greek  colossi  were  the  Apollo  of  Calamis;  the  2^s 
and  Heracles  of  Lysippus;  the  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the  Athena 
in  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Athena  Promachos  on  the  Acropolis — 
all  the  work  of  Pheidias. 

The  best-known  Roman  colossi  are:  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol;  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Palatine  library; 
and  the  colossus  of  Nero  in  the  vestibule  of  his  Golden  House, 
afterwards  removed  by  Hadrian  to  the  north  of  the  Colosseum, 
where  the  basement  upon  which  it  stood  is  still  visible  (Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist,  zxziv.  z8). 
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COLOUR  (Lat.  cohfy  connected  with  celaref  to  hide,  the  root 
meaning,  therefore,  being  that  of  a  covering).  The  visual  appar- 
atus of  the  eye  enables  us  to  distinguish  not  only  difEerences  of 
form,  size  and  brilliancy  in  the  objects  looked  upon,  but  also 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  light  received  from  them. 
These  latter  differences,  familiar  to  us  as  differences  in  colour j 
have  their  ph3^cal  origin  in  the  variations  in  wave-length  (or 
frequency)  which  may  exist  in  light  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
the  sensation  of  vision.  From  the  physical  point  of  view,  light 
of  a  pure  colour,  or  homogeneous  light,  means  light  whose 
undulations  are  mathematically  of  a  simple  character  and  which 
cannot  be  resolved  by  a  prism  into  component  parts.  All  the 
visible  pure  colours,  as  thus  de&ied,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
spectrum,  and  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  them,  correspond- 
ing to  all  the  possible  variations  of  wave-length  within  the  limits 
of  the  visible  spectrum  (see  Spectroscopy).  On  this  view,  there 
is  a  strict  analogy  between  variations  of  colour  in  light  and 
variations  of  piich  in  sound,  but  the  visible  spectrum  contains 
a  range  of  frequency  extending  over  about  one  octave  only, 
whereas  the  range  of  audibility  embraces  about  eleven  octaves. 

Of  all  the  known  colours  it  might  naturally  be  thought  that 
white  is  the  simplest  and  purest,  and,  till  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
time,  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion.  Newton,  however,  showed 
that  white  light  could  be  decomposed  by  a  prism^  into  the  spectral 
colours  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet;  the 
colours  appearing  in  this  order  and  passing  gradually  into  each 
other  without  abrupt  transitions.  White  is  therefore  not  a 
simple  colour,  but  is  merely  the  colour  of  sunlight,  and  probably 
owes  its  apparently  homogeneous  character  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  average  colour  of  the  light  which  fills  the  eye  when  at  rest. 
The  colours  of  the  various  objects  which  we  see  around  us  are 
not  due  (with  the  exception  of  self-luminous  and  fluorescent 
bodies)  to  any  power  possessed  by  these  objects  of  creating  the 
colours  which  they  exhibit,  but  merely  to  the  exercise  of  a 
selective  action  on  the  light  of  the  sun,  some  of  the  constituent 
rays  of  the  white  light  with  which  they  are  illuminated  being 
absorbed,  while  the  rest  are  reflected  or  scattered  in  all  directions, 
or,  in  the  case  of  transparent  bodies,  transmitted.  White  light 
is  thus  the  basis  of  all  other  colours,  which  are  derived  from  it 
by  the  suppression  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  parts.  A  red 
flower,  for  instance,  absorbs  the  blue  and  green  rays  and  most 
of  the  yellow,  while  the  red  rays  and  usually  some  yellow  are 
scattered.  If  a  red  poppy  is  illuminated  successively  by  red, 
yellow,  gteen  and  blue  light  it  will  appear  a  brilliant  red  in  the 
red  light,  yellow  in  the  yellow  light,  but  less  brilliant  if  the  red 
colour  is  pure;  and  black  in  the  other  colours,  the  blackness  being 
due  to  the  almost  complete  absorption  of  the  corresponding 
colour. 

Bodies  may  be  classified  as  regards  colour  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  action  they  exert  on  white  light.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  opaque  bodies  a  certain  proportion  of  the  incident 
light  is  irregularly  reflected  or  scattered  from  their  surfaces.  A 
white  object  is  one  which  reflects  nearly  all  the  light  of  all  colours; 
a  black  object  absorbs  nearly  all.  A  body  which  reflects  only 
a  portion  of  the  light,  but  which  exhibits  no  predominance  in 
any  particular  hue,  is  called  grey.  A  white  stirface  looks  grey 
beside  a  similar  surface  more  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  next  class  is  that  of  most  transparent  bodies,  which  owe 
their  colour  to  the  light  which  is  transmitted,  either  directly 
through,  or  reflected  back  again  at  the  farther  surface.  A  body 
which  transmits  all  the  visible  rays  equally  well  is  said  to  be 
colourless;  pure  water,  for  example,  is  nearly  quite  colourless, 
though  in  large  masses  it  appears  bluish-green.  A  translucent 
substance  is  one  which  partially  transmits  light.  Translucency 
is  due  to  the  light  being  scattered  by  minute  embedded  particles 
or  minute  irregularities  of  structure.  Some  fibrous  specimens 
of  tremolite  and  gypsum  are  translucent  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  and  practically  opaque  in  a  transverse  direction.  Coloured 
transparent  objects  vary  in  shade  and  hue  according  to  their 
size;  thus,  a  conical  glass  filled  with  a  red  liquid  commonly 
appears  yellow  at  the  bottom,  varying  through  orange  up  to 
red  at  the  upper  part.    A  coloured  powder  is  usually  of  a  much 


lighter  tint  than  the  substance  in  bulk,  as  the  light  is  reflected 
back  after  transmission  through  only  a  few  thin  layers.  For 
the  same  reason  the  powders  of  transparent  substances  are 
opaque. 

Polished  bodies,  whether  opaque  or  transparent,  when  illumi- 
nated with  white  light  and  viewed  at  the  proper  angle,  reflect 
the  incident  light  regularly  and  appear  white,  without  showing 
much  of  their  distinctive  colours. 

Some  bodies  reflect  light  of  one  colour  and  transmit  that  of 
another;  such  bodies  nearly  alwajrs  possess  the  properties  of 
selective  or  mekUlic  refiecUon  and  anomalous  dispersion.  Most 
of  the  coal-tar  dyes  belong  to  this  category.  Solid  eosin,  for 
example,  reflects  a  yellowish-green  and  transmits  a  red  light. 
Gold  appears  yellow  under  ordiiuuy  circumstances,  but  if  the 
light  is  reflected  many  times  from  the  surface  it  appears  a  ruby 
colour.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  beam  of  light  transmitted 
through  a  thin  gold-leaf  appears  green. 

Some  solutions  exhibit  the  curious  phenoma^on  of  dickro- 
matism  (from  bt,-,  double,  and  XP<^P^  colour),  that  is,  they 
appear  of  one  colour  when  viewed  in  strata  of  moderate  thickness, 
but  of  a  different  colour  in  greater  thicknesses  (see  Absorption 
OP  Light). 

The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  (q.v.)  has  been  explained  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  as  due  to  the  scattering  of  light  by  small  su^ended 
particles  and  air  molecules,  which  is  most  effective  in  the  case 
of  the  shorter  waves  (blue).  J.  Tyndall  produced  similar  effects 
in  the  laboratory.  The  green  colour  of  sea-water  near  the  shore 
is  also  due  to  a  scattering  of  light. 

The  colours  of  bodies  which  are  gradually  heated  to  white 
incandescence  occur  in  the  order — ^red,  orange,  yellow,  white. 
This  is  because  the  longer  waves  of  red  light  are  first  emitted, 
then  the  yellow  as  well,  so  that  orange  results,  then  so  much 
green  that  the  total  effect  is  yellow,  and  lastly  all  the  colours, 
compounding  to  produce  white.  Fluorescent  bodies  have  the 
power  of  converting  light  of  one  o^our  into  that  of  another 
(see  Fluorescence). 

Besides  the  foregoing  kinds  of  oolorizatiiHi,  a  body  may 
exhibit,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  colouring  due  to  some 
special  physical  conditions  rather  than  to  the  specific  properties 
of  the  material;  such  as  the  colour  of  a  white  object  when 
illuminated  by  light  of  some  particular  colour;  the  colours 
seen  in  a  film  of  oil  on  water  or  in  mother^rf-pearl,  or  soap- 
bubbles,  due  to  interference  (q.v.) ;  the  colours  aeeft  through 
the  eyelashes  or  through  a  thin  handkerchief  held  up  to  the 
light,  due  to  diffraction  iq,v.) ;  and  the  colours  caused  by  ordinary 
refraction,  as  in  the  rainbow,  double  refraction  and  polarization 
(qq.v.). 

Composition  of  Colours. — ^It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  white  light  is  a  combination  of  all  the  colours  in  the  spectrum. 
This  was  shown  by  Newton,  who  recombined  the  spectral 
colours  and  produced  white.  Newton  also  remarks  that  if  a 
froth  be  made  on  the  surface  of  water  thickened  a. little  with 
soap,  and  examined  closely,  it  wUl  be  seen  to  be  coloured  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  but  at  a  little  di^anoe  it  looks 
white  owing  to  the  combined  effect  on  the  eye  of  all  the  colours. 

The  question  of  the  composition  of  colours  is  largdy  a  physio- 
logical one,  since  it  is  possible,  by  mixing  colours,  say  red  and 
yellow,  to  produce  a  new  colour,  orange,  which  appears  identical 
with  the  pure  orange  of  the  spectrum,  but  is  phj^ically  quite 
different,  since  it  can  be  resolved  by  a  prism  into  red  and  yellow 
again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sensation  of  colour-vision 
is  threefold,  in  the  sense  that  any  colour  can  be  produced  by 
the  combination,  in  proper  proportions,  of  three  standard 
colours.  The  question  then  arises,  what  are  the  three  primary 
colours?  Sir  David  Brewster  considered  that  they  were  red, 
yellow  and  blue;  and  this  view  has  been  commonly  held  by 
painters  and  others,  since  all  the  known  brilliant  hues  can  be 
derived  from  the  admixture  of  red,  yellow  and  blue  pigments. 
For  instance,  vermiUon  and  chrome  yeUow  will  give  an  orange, 
chrome  yellow  and  ultramarine  a  green,  and  vermilion  and 
ultramarine  a  purple  mixture.  But  if  we  superpose  the  pure 
spectral  colours  on  a  screen,  the  resul  ting . :  ootours  are  quite 
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different.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  yellow  and  blue, 
which  on  the  screen  combine  to  produce  white,  generally  with 
a  pink  tint,  but  cannot  be  made  to  give  green.  The  reason  of 
tlu3  difference  in  the  two  results  is  that  in  the  former  case  we  do 
not  get  a  true  combination  of  the  colours  at  all.  When  the 
mixed  pigments  are  illuminated  by  white  light,  the  yellow 
particles  absorb  the  red  and  blue  rays,  but  reflect  the  yellow 
along  with  a  good  deal  of  the  neighbouring  green  and  orange. 
The  blue  particles,  on  the  other  hand,  absorb  the  red,  orange 
and  yellow,  but  reflect  the  blue  and  a  good  deal  of  green  and 
violet.  As  much  of  the  light  is  affected  by  several  particles, 
most  of  the  rays  are  absorbed  except  green,  which  is  reflected 
by  both  pigments.  Thus,  the  colour  of  the  mixture  is  not  a 
mixture  of  the  colours  yellow  and  blue,  but  the  remainder  of 
white  light  after  the  yellow  and  blue  pigments  have  absorbed 
all  they  can.  The  effect  can  also  be  seen  in  coloured  solutions. 
If  two  equal  beams  of  white  light  are  transmitted  respectively 
through  a  yellow  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  a  blue 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  proper  thicknesses,  they  can  be 
compounded  on  a  screen  to  an  approximately  white  colour; 
but  a  single  beam  transmitted  through  both  solutions  appears 
green.  Blue  and  yellow  pigments  would  produce  the  effect 
of  white  only  if  very  sparsely  distributed.  This  fact  is  made  use 
of  in  laundries,  where  cobalt  blue  is  used  to  correct  the  yellow 
colour  of  linen  after  washing. 

Thomas  Young  suggested  red,  green  and  violet  as  the  primary 
colours,  but  the  subsequent  experiments  of  J.  Clerk  Maxwell 
appear  to  show  that  they  should  be  red,  green  and  blue.  Sir 
William  Abney,  however,  assigns  somewhat  different  places  in 
the  spectnun  to  the  primary  colours,  and,  like  Yoimg,  considers 
that  they  should  be  red,  green  and  violet.  All  other  hues  can 
be  obtained  by  combining  the  three  primaries  in  proper  propor- 
tions. Yellow  is  derived  from  red  and  green.  This  can  be  done 
by  superposition  on  a  screen  or  by  making  a  solution  which 
will  transmit  only  red  and  green  rays.  For  this  purpose  Lord 
Rayleigh  recommends  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  blue  litmus 
and  yellow  potassium  chromate.  The  litmus  stops  the  yellow 
and  orange  light,  while  the  potassium  chromate  stops  the  blue 
and  violet.  Thus  only  red  and  green  are  transmitted,  and  the 
result  is  a  full  compoimd  yellow  which  resembles  the  simple 
yellow  of  the  spectrum  in  appearance,  but  is  resolved  into  red 
and  green  by  a  prism.  The  brightest  yellow  pigments  are  those 
which  give  both  the  pure  and  compound  yeUow.  Since  red  and 
green  produce  yellow,  and  yellow  and  blue  produce  white,  it 
follows  that  red,  green  and  blue  can  be  compounded  into 
white.  H.  von  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the  only  pair  of 
simple  spectral  colours  capable  of  compounding  to  white  are 
a  greenish-yellow  and  blue. 

Just  as  musical  soimds  differ  in  pitch,  loudness  and  quality, 
so  may  colours  differ  in  three  respects,  which  Maxwell  calls 
hue,  shade  and  tinL  All  hues  can  be  produced  by  combining 
every  pair  of  primaries  in  every  proportion.  The  addition  of 
white  alters  the  tint  without  affecting  the  hue.  If  the  colour 
be  darkened  by  adding  black  or  by  diminishing  the  illumination, 

a  variation  in  shade  is  produced.  Thus  the 
hue  red  includes  every  variation  in  tint  from 
red  to  white,  and  every  variation  in  shade 
from  red  to  black,  and  similarly  for  other 
hues.  We  can  represent  every  hue  and  tint 
on  a  diagram  in  a  manner  proposed  by 
Young,  following  a  very  similar  suggestion 
^of  Newton's.  Let  RGB  (fig.  i)  be  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and  let  the  angular 
points  be  coloured  red,  green  and  blue  of  such  intensities 
as  to  produce  white  if  equally  combined;  and  let  the  colour 
of  every  point  of  the  triangle  be  determined  by  combining 
such  proportions  of  the  three  primaries,  that  three  weights 
in  the  same  proportion  would  have  their  centre  of  gravity 
at  the  point.  Then  the  centre  of  the  triangle  will  be  a  neutral 
tint,  white  or  grey;  and  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  Y,  S,  P 
will  be  yellow,  greenish-blue  and  purple.  The  hue  varies  all 
round  the  perimeter.    The  tint  varies  along  any  straight  line 


through  W.      To  vary  the  shade,  the  whole  triangle  must  be 
imif ormly  darkened. 

The  simplest  way  of  compounding  colours  is  by  means  of 
Maxwell's  colour  top,  which  is  a  broad  spinning-top  over  the 
spindle  of  which  coloured  disks  can  be  slipped  (fig.  2) .  The  disks 
are  slit  radially  so  that  they  can  be  slipped  partially  over  each 
other  and  the  surfaces  exposed  in  any  desired  ratio.  Three 
disks  are  used  together,  and  a  match  is  obtained  between  these 
and  a  pair  of  smaller  ones  mounted  on  the  same  spindle.  If 
any  five  colouzs  are  taken,  two  of  which  may  be 
black  and  white,  a  match  can  be  got  between  them 
by  suitable  adjustment.  This  shows  that  a  relation 
exists  between  any  four  colours  (the  black  being 
only  needed  to  obtain  the  proper  intensity)  and 
that  consequently  the  number  of  independent 
colours  is  three.  A  still  better  instrument  for  ^^^*  ^* 
combining  colours  is  Maxwell's  colour  box,  in  which  the  colours 
of  the  spectnmi  are  combined  by  means  of  prisms.  Sir  W. 
Abney  has  also  invented  an  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  is  much  the  same  in  principle  as  Maxwell's  colour  box. 
Several  methods  of  colour  photography  depend  on  the  fact  that 
all  varieties  of  colour  can  be  compounded  from  red,  green  and 
blue  in  proper  proportions. 

Any  two  colours  which  together  give  white  are  called  compU- 
merUary  colours.  Greenish-yellow  and  blue  are  a  pair  of  comple^- 
mentaries,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Any  number  of  pairs 
may  be  obtained  by  a  simple 
device  due  to  Helmholtz  and 
represented  in  flg.  3.  A  beam 
of  white  light,  decomposed  by 
the  prism  P,  is  recompoimded 
into  white  light  by  the  lens  / 
and  f ocussed  on  a  screen  at  /. 
If  the  thin  prism  p  is  inserted 
near  the  lens,  any  set  of 
colours  may  be  dedSiected  to 
another  point  n,  thus  pro- 
ducing two  coloured  and  com- 
plementary images  of  the  source  of  light. 

Nature  of  White  Light. — The  question  as  to  whether  white  light 
actually  consists  of  trains  of  waves  of  regular  frequency  has  been 
discussed  in  recent  years  by  A.  Schuster,  Lord  Rayleigh  and 
others,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  even  if  it  consisted  of  a  suc- 
cession of  somewhat  irregular  impulses,  it  would  still  be  resolved, 
by  the  dispersive  property  of  a  prism  or  grating,  into  trains  of 
regular  frequency.  We  may  still,  however,  speak  of  white  light 
as  compoimded  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  provided  we  mean 
only  that  the  two  systems  are  mathematically  equivalent,  and 
not  that  the  homogeneous  trains  exist  as  such  in  the  original 
Ught. 

See  also  Newton's  OpUcks^  bk.  i.  pt.  ii.;  Maxwell's  Scientific 
Papers;  Helmholtz's  papers  in  Poggendorfs  Annalen;  Sir  G.  G. 
Stokes,  Burnett  Lectures  for  J884-S-6;  Abney's  Colour  Vision 
(1895).  Q.  R.  C.) 

COLOURS*  MILITARY,  the  flags  carried  by  infantry  regiments 
and  battalions,  sometimes  also  by  troops  of  other  arms.  Cavalry 
regiments  and  other  units  have  as  a  rule  standards  and  guidons 
(see  Flag).  Colours  are  generally  embroidered  with  mottoes, 
symbols,  and  above  all  with  the  names  of  battles. 

From  the  earliest  time  at  which  men  fought  in  organized 
bodies  of  troops,  the  latter  have  possessed  some  sort  of  insignia 
visible  over  aU  the  field  of  battle,  and  serving  as  a  rallying-point 
for  the  men  of  the  corps  and  an  indication  of  position  for  the 
higher  leaders  and  the  men  of  other  formed  bodies.  In  the 
Roman  army  the  eagle,  the  vexillum,  &c.  had  all  the  moral  and 
sentimental  importance  of  the  colours  of  to-day.  During  the 
dark  and  the  middle  ages,  however,  the  basis  of  military  force 
being  the  individual  knight  or  lord,  the  banner,  or  other  flag 
bearing  his  arms,  replaced  the  regimental  colour  which  had 
signified  the  corporate  body  and  claimed  the  devotion  of  each 
individual  soldier  in  the  ranks,  though  the  original  meaning  of  the 


(Alter  MQUo^PouOtet's  Lekrhuch  ier 
Physik,  1897.) 

Fig.  3. 
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colour  as  a  corps,  not  a  personal  distinction,  was  sometimes 
maintained  by  corporate  bodies  (such  as  trade-gilds)  which  took 
the  field  as  such.  An  example  is  the  famous  carroccio  or  standard 
on  wheels,  which  was  frequently  brought  into  the  field  of  battle 
by  the  citizen  militia  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  was  fought  for  with 
the  same  ardour  as  the  royal  standard  in  other  medieval  battles. 

The  application  of  the  word  "  colour  "  to  such  insignia,  how- 
ever, dates  only  from  the  i6th  century.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  as  the  professional  captain  gradually  ousted  the  nobleman 
from  the  command  of  the  drilled  and  organized  companies  of 
foot — the  man  of  gentle  birth,  of  course,  maintained  his  ascend- 
ancy in  the  cavalry  far  longer — the  leaders  of  such  bodies,  no 
longer  possessing  coat-armour  and  individual  banners,  had 
recourse  to  small  flags  of  distinctive  colour  instead.  ''  Colour  " 
is  in  the  i6th  century  a  common  name  in  England  and  middle 
Europe  for  the  unit  of  infantry;  in  German  the  Fdhnlein  (colour) 
of  landsknechts  was  a  strong  company  of  more  than  300  foot. 
The  ceremonial  observances  and  honours  paid  nowada3rs  to  the 
colours  of  infantry  were  in  fact  founded  for  the  most  part  by  the 
landsknechts,  for  whom  the  flag  (carried  by  their  "  ensign  ") 
was  symbolical  of  their  intense  regimental  life  and  feeling.  The 
now  universal  customs  of  constituting  the  colour  guard  of  picked 
men  and  of  saluting  the  colours  were  in  equal  honour  then; 
before  that  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  personal  banner  of  a 
nobleman  implied  his  actual  presence  with  it,  and  the  due 
honours  were  paid,  but  the  colour  of  the  i6th  century  was  not 
the  distinction  of  one  man,  but  the  S3anboI  of  the  corporate  life 
and  unity  of  the  regiment,  and  thus  the  new  colour  ceremonial 
implied  the  same  allegiance  to  an  impersonal  regimental  spirit, 
which  it  has  (with  the  difference  that  the  national  spirit  has  been 
blended  with  the  regimental)  retained  ever  since.  The  old 
soldier  rallied  to  the  colours  as  a  matter  of  habit  in  the  confusion 
of  battle,  and  the  capture  or  the  loss  of  a  colour  has  always  been 
considered  a  special  event,  glorious  or  the  reverse,  in  the  history 
of  a  regiment,  the  importance  of  this  being  chiefly  sentimental, 
but  having  as  a  very  real  background  the  fact  that,  if  its  colour 
was  lost,  a  regiment  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dissolved 
and  dispersed.  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon  always 
attached  the  highest  importance  to  the  maintenance  at  all  costs 
of  the  regimental  colours.  Even  over  young  troops  the  influence 
of  the  colour  has  been  extraordinary,  and  many  generals  have 
steadied  their  men  in  the  heat  of  battle  by  taking  a  regimental 
colour  themselves  to  lead  the  advance  or  to  form  up  the  troops. 
Thus  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (1861)  the  raw  Confederate 
troops  were  rallied  imder  a  heavy  fire  by  General  Joseph  John- 
ston, their  commander-in-chief,  who  stood  with  a  colour  in  his 
hand  imtil  the  men  gathered  qmckly  in  rank  and  file.  The  arch- 
duke Charles  at  Aspem  (1809)  led  his  young  troops  to  the  last 
assault  with  a  colour  in  his  hand.  Marshal  Schwerin  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Prague  while  carrying  a  regimental  colour. 

In  the  British  army  colours  are  carried  by  guards  and  line 
(except  rifle)  battalions,  each  battalion  having  two  colours,  the 
king's  and  the  regimental.  The  size  of  the  colour  is  3  ft.  9  in. 
by  3  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  stave  8  ft.  7  in.  The  colour  has 
a  gold  jfringe  and  gold  and  crimson  tassels,  and  bears  various 
devices  and  "  battle  honours."  Both  colours  are  carried  by 
subaltern  officers,  and  an  escort  of  selected  non-commissioned 
officers  forms  the  rest  of  the  colour  party.  The  ceremony  of 
presenting  new  colours  is  most  impressive.  The  old  colours 
are  "  trooped  "  (see  below)  before  being  cased  and  taken  to  the 
rear.  The  new  colours  are  then  placed  against  a  pile  of  drums 
and  then  imcased  by  the  senior  majors  and  the  senior  subalterns. 
The  consecration  follows,  after  which  the  colours  are  presented 
to  the  senior  subalterns.  The  battalion  gives  a  general  salute 
when  the  colours  are  imfurled,  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with 
a  march  past.  "  Trooping  the  colour  "  is  a  more  elaborate 
ceremonial  peculiar  to  the  British  service,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  In  this,  the  colour 
is  posted  near  the  left  of  the  line,  the  right  company  or  guard 
moves  up  to  it,  and  an  officer  receives  it,  after  which  the  guard 
with  the  colour  files  between  the  ranks  of  the  remainder  from 
left  to  right  untO  the  right  of  the  line  is  reached. 


In  the  United  States  army  the  infantry  regiment  has  two 
colours,  the  national  and  the  regimental.  They  are  carried  in 
action. 

In  the  French  army  one  colour  {drapeau)  is  carried  by  each 
infantry  regiment.  It  is  carried  by  an  officer,  usually  a  sous^ 
lieidenanty  and  the  guard  is  composed  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer  and  a  party  of  "  first  class"  soldiers.  Regiments  which  have 
taken  an  enemy^s  colour  or  standard  in  battle  have  their  own 
colours  ''  decorated,"  that  is,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
is  affixed  to  the  stave  near  the  point.  Battle  honours  are  em- 
broidered on  the  white  of  the  tricolour.  The  eagle  was,  in  the 
First  and  Third  Empires,  the  infantry  colour,  and  was  so  called 
from  the  gilt  eagle  which  surmounted  the  stave.  The  chasseurs 
d  pied,  like  the  rifles  of  the  British  army,  carry  no  colours,  but 
the  battalion  quartered  for  the  time  being  at  Vincennes  carries 
a  colour  for  the  whole  arm  in  memory  of  the  first  chasseurs  de 
Vincennes.  As  in  other  countries,  colours  are  saluted  by  all 
armed  bodies  and  by  individual  officers  and  men.  When  the 
drapeau  is  not  present  with  the  regiment  its  place  is  taken  by 
an  ordinary  flag. 

The  colours  of  the  German  infantry,  foot  artillery  and  en- 
gineers vary  in  design  with  the  states  to  which  the  corps  belong 
in  the  first  instance;  thus,  black  and  white  predominate  in 
Prussian  colours,  red  in  those  of  WUrttemberg  regiments,  blue 
in  Bavarian,  and  so  on.  The  point  of  the  colour  stave  is  decorated 
in  some  cases  with  the  iron  cross,  in  memor>  of  the  War  of 
Liberation  and  of  the  war  of  1870.  Each  battalion  of  an  infantry 
regiment  has  its  own  coloxir,  which  is  carried  by  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  and  guarded  as  usual  by  a  colour  party.  The 
colour  is  fastened  to  the  stave  by  silver  nails,  and  the  ceremony 
of  driving  the  first  nail  into  the  stake  of  a  new  colour  is  one  of 
great  solemnity.  Rings  of  silver  on  the  stave  are  engraved  with 
battle  honours,  the  names  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  action 
when  carrying  the  colour,  and  other  commemorative  names 
and  dates.  The  oath  taken  by  each  recruit  on  joining  is  sworn 
on  the  colour  (Fakneneid). 

The  practice  in  the  British  army  of  leaving  the  colours  behind 
on  taking  the  field  dates  from  the  battle  of  Isandhlwana  (22nd 
January  1879),  in  which  Lieutenants  Mdvill  and  Coghill  lost 
their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  colours  of  the  24tb 
regiment.  In  savage  warfare,  in  which  the  British  regular 
army  is  more  usually  engaged,  it  is  true  that  no  particular  reason 
can  be  adduced  for  imperilling  the  colours  in  the  field.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  this  holds  good  in  civilized 
warfare.  Colours  were  carried  in  action  by  both  the  Russians 
and  the  Japanese  in  the  war  of  1904-5,  and  they  were  supple- 
mented on  both  sides  by  smaller  flags  or  camp  colours.  The 
conception  of  the  colour  as  the  emblem  of  union,  the  rallying- 
point,  of  the  regiment  has  been  mentioned  above.  Many  hold 
that  such  a  rallying-point  is  more  than  ever  required  in  the 
modern  guerre  de  masses,  when  a  national  short-service  army 
is  collected  in  all  possible  strength  on  the  decisive  battle-field, 
and  that  scarcely  any  risks  or  loss  of  life  would  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  advantages  gained  by  the  presence  of  the  colours. 
There  is  fxu'ther  a  most  important  factor  in  the  problem,  which 
has  only  arisen  in  recent  years  through  modern  perfection  in 
armament.  In  the  first  stages  of  an  attack,  the  colours  could 
remain,  as  in  the  past,  with  the  closed  reserves  or  line  of  battle, 
and  they  would  not  be  imcased  and  sent  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  at  all  hazards  until  the  decisive  assault  was  being  delivered. 
Then,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  that  the 
artillery  {g.v.),  which  covers  the  assault  with  all  the  power  given 
it  by  modem  science  and  training,  should  be  well  informed  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  infantry.  This  covering  fire  was  main- 
tained by  the.  Japanese  until  the  infantry  was  actually  in  the 
smoke  of  their  own  shrapnel.  With  uniforms  of  neutral  tint 
the  need  of  some  means  whereby  the  artillery  officers  can,  at 
4000  yds.  range,  distinguish  their  own  infantry  from  that  of  the 
enemy,  is  more  pronounced  than  ever.  The  best  troops  are  apt 
to  be  unsteadied  by  being  fired  into  by  their  own  guns  (e.g.  at 
Elandslaagte),  and  the  more  powerful  the  shell,  and  the  more 
rapid  and  far-ranging  the  fire  of  the  guns,  the  more  necessary  it 
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beoQmes  to  preveat  such  nccidents.  A  practicable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  would  be  to  display  the  colours  as  of  old,  and  this 
course  would  not  only  have  to  an  enhanced  degree  the  advan* 
tages  it  formerly  possessed,  but  would  aJso  provide  the  simplest 
means  for  ensuring  the  vitaUy  necessary  co-operation  of  infantry 
and  artillery  in  the  decisive  assault  The  duty  of  carrying  the 
colours  was  always  one  of  special  danger,  and  sometimes,  in  the 
old  short-range  battles,  every  officer  who  carried  a  flag  was 
shot.  That  this  fate  would  necessarily  overtake  the  bearer  under 
modern  conditions,  is  far  fron\  certain,  and  in  any  case  the  few 
men  on  the  enemy's  side  who  would  be  brave  enough  to  shoot 
accurately  under  heavy  shell  fire  would,  however  destructive 
to  the  colour  party,  scarcely  inflict  as  much  damage  on  the 
battalion  as  a  whple,  as  a  dozen  or  more  accidental  shells  from 
the  massed  artillery  of  its  own  side. 

COLOUR-SERGEANT,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  infantry, 
ranking,  in  the  British  army,  as  the  senior  non-commissioned 
officer  of  each  company.  He  is  changed  with  many  adminis- 
.tmtive  duties,  and  usually  acts  as  pay  sergeant.  A  special  duty  of 
the  colour-sergeants  of  a  battalion  is  that  of  attending  and  guard- 
ing the  colours  and  the  officers  carrying  them.  In  some  foreign 
armies  the  colours  are  actually  carried  by  colour-sergeants. 
The  rank  was  created  in  the  British  army  in  1813. 

COLOURS  OF  ANIMALS,  Much  interest  attaches  in  modem 
biology  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  colours  of  animals. 
The  subject  may  best  be  considered  in  two  divisions:  (i)  as 
regards  the  uses  of  colour  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  in 
sexual  relationships;  (3)  as  regards  the  chemical  causation. 

I.  Bionomics 

Use  of  Colour  for  Concealment, — Cryptic  colouring  is  by  far  the 
commonest  use  of  colour  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  attack  {aggressive  resemblance  or 
anticryptic  colowing)  as  well  as  of  defence  {protective  resemblance 
or  procryptic  colouring).  The  fact  that  the  same  method,  con- 
cealment, may  be  used  both  for  attack  and  defence  has  been 
well  explained  by  T.  Belt  {The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua^  London, 
1888),  who  suggests  as  an  illustration  the  rapidity  of  movement 
which  is  also  made  use  of  by  both  pursuer  and  pursued,  which  is 
similarly  raised  to  a  maximum  in  both  by  the  gradual  dying 
out  of  the  slowest  through  a  series  of  generations.  Cryptic 
colouring  is  commonly  associated  with  other  aids  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  Thus  well-concealed  mammaJs  and  birds,  when  dis- 
covered, will  generally  endeavour  to  escape  by  speed,  and  will 
often  attempt  to  defend  themselves  actively.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  animals  which  have  no  means  of  active  defence,  such  as 
large  numbers  of  insects,  frequently  depend  upon  concealment 
alone.  Protective  resemblance  js  far  commoner  among  animals 
than  aggressive  resemblance,  in  correspondence  with  the  fact 
that  predaceous  forms  are  as  a  rule  much  larger  and  much  less 
numerous  than  their  prey.  In  the  case  of  insectivorous  Verte- 
brata  and  their  prey  such  differences  exist  in  an  exaggerated 
form.  Cryptic  colouring,  whether  used  for  defence  or  attack, 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  In  general  resemblance  the 
animal,  in  consequence  of  its  colouring,  produces  the  same  effect 
as  its  environment,  but  the  conditions  do  not  require  any  special 
adaptation  of  shape  and  outline.  General  resemblance  is 
especially  common  among  the  animals  inhabiting  some  uni- 
formly coloured  expanse  of  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  an  ocean 
or  a  desert.  In  the  former,  animals  of  all  shapes  are  frequently 
protected  by  their  transparent  blue  colour;  on  the  latter,  equally 
diverse  forms  are  defended  by  their  sandy  appearance.  The 
effect  of  a  uniform  appearance  may  be  produced  by  a  combina- 
tion of  tints  in  startling  contrast.  Thus  the  black  and  white 
stripes  of  the  zebra  blend  together  at  a  little  distance,  and  "  their 
proportion  is  such  as  exactly  to  match  the  pale  tint  which  arid 
ground  possesses  when  seen  by  moonlight "  (F.  Galton,  South 
Africa,  London,  1889).  Special  resemblance  is  far  commoner 
than  general,  and  is  the  fcrm  which  is  usually  met  with  on  the 
diversified  surface  of  the  earth,  on  the  shores,  and  in  shallow 
water,  as  well  as  on  the  floating  masses  of  Algae  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  Sargasso  Sea.    In  these  environments 


the  cryptic  colouring  of  animals  is  usually  aided  by  special 
modifications  of  shape,  and  by  the  instinct  which  leads  them  to 
assume  particular  attitudes.  Complete  stillness  and  the  assump^ 
tion  of  a  certain  attitude  play  an  essential  part  in  general  resem- 
blance on  land;  but  in  special  resemblance  the  attitude  is  often 
highly  specialized,  and  perhaps  more  important  than  any  other 
element  in  the  complex  method  by  which  concealment  is  effected. 
In  special  resemblance  the  combination  of  colouring,  shape  and 
attitude  is  such  as  to  produce  a  more  or  less  exact  resemblance 
to  some  one  of  the  objects  in  the  enviroimient,  such  as  a  leaf  or 
twig,  a  patch  of  lichen,  or  flake  of  bark.  In  all  cases  the  resem- 
blance is  to  some  object  which  is  of  no  interest  to  the  enemy 
or  prey  respectively.  The  aninxal  is  not  hidden  from  view  by 
becoming  indistinguishable  from  its  background,  as  in  the  cases 
of  general  resemblance,  but  it  is  mistaken  for  some  well-known 
object. 

In  seeking  the  interpretation  of  these  most  interesting  and 
elaborate  adaptations,  attempts  have  been  made  along  two 
lines.  First,  it  is  sought  to  explain  the  effect  as  a  result  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  environment  upon  the  individual  (G.  L.  L. 
Buffon),  or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  effort  and  the  use  and 
disuse  of  parts  Q.  B.  P.  Lamarck).  Second,  natural  selection 
is  believed  to  have  produced  the  result,  and  afterwards  main- 
tained it  by  the  survival  of  the  best  concealed  in  each  generation. 
The  former  suggestions  break  down  when  the  complex  nature 
of  numerous  special  resemblances  is  appreciated.  Thus  the 
arrangement  of  colours  of  many  kinds  into  an  appropriate 
pattern  requires  the  co-operation  of  a  suitable  shape  and  the 
rigidly  exact  adoption  of  a  certain  elaborate  attitude.  The  latter 
is  instinctive,  and  thus  dei>ends  on  the  central  nervous  system. 
The  oyptic  effect  is  due  to  the  exact  co-operation  of  all  these 
factors;  and  in  the  present  state  of  science  the  only  possible 
hope  of  an  interpretation  lies  in  the  theory  of  natmral  selection, 
which  can  accumulate  any  and  every  variation  which  tends 
towards  survival.  A  few  of  the  chief  types  of  methods  by  which 
concealment  is  effected  may  be  briefly  described.  The  colours 
of  large  numbers  of  Vertebrate  animals  are  darkest  on  the  back, 
and  become  gradually  lighter  on  the  sides,  passing  into  white 
on  the  belly.  Abbott  H.  Thayer  {The  Auk,  vol.  xiii.,  1896)  has 
suggested  that  this  gradation  obliterates  the  appearance  of 
solidity,  which  is  due  to  shadow.  The  coloux-harmony,  which 
is  also  essential  to  concealment,  is  produced  because  the  back 
is  of  the  same  tint  as  the  environment  {e.g.  earth)  bathed  in  the 
cold  blue- white  of  the  sky,  while  the  belly,  being  cold  blue-white 
bathed  in  shadow  and  yellow  earth  reflections,  produces  the 
same  effect.  Thayer  has  made  models  (in  the  natural  history 
museums  at  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  which  support 
his  interpretation  in  a  very  convincing  manner.  This  method 
of  neutralizing  shadow  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  by 
increased  lightness  of  tint  was  first  suggested  by  £.  B.  Poulton 
in  the  case  of  a  larva  {Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1887,  p.  294)  and 
a  pupa  {Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1888,  pp.  596,  597),  but  he  did 
not  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  the  principle.  In  an 
analogous  method  an  animal  in  front  of  a  background  of  dark 
shadow  may  have  part  of  its  body  obliterated  by  the  existence 
of  a  dark  tint,  the  remainder  resembling,  e.g.,  a  part  of  a  leaf 
(W.  Mliller,  ZooL  Jahr.  J.  W.  Spengel,  Jena,  1886).  This  method 
of  rendering  invisible  any  part  which  would  interfere  with  the 
resemblance  is  well  known  in  mimicry.  A  common  aid  to 
concealment  is  the  adoption  by  different  individuals  of  two  or 
more  different  appearances,  each  of  w^hich  resembles  some 
special  object  to  which  an  enemy  is  indifferent.  Thus  the 
leaf -like  butterflies  {Kallima)  present  various  types  of  colour  and 
pattern  on  the  under  side  of  the  wings,  each  of  which  closely 
resembles  some  well-known  appearance  presented  by  a  dead  leaf; 
and  the  common  British  yellow  under-wing  moth  {Tryphaena 
pronuba)  is  similarly  polymorphic  on  the  upper  side  of  its  upper 
wings,  which  are  exposed  as  it  suddenly  drops  among  dead 
leaves.  Caterpillars  and  pupae  are  also  commonly  dimorphicy 
green  and  brown.  Such  differences  as  these  extend  the  area 
which  an  enemy  is  compelled  to  search  in  order  to  make  a  living. 
In  nuLny  cases  the  cryptic  colouring  changes  appropriately 
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during  the  course  of  an  individual  life,  either  seasonally,  as  in  the 
ptarmigan  or  Alpine  hare,  or  according  as  the  individual  enters 
a  new  environment  in  the  course  of  its  growth  (such  as  larva, 
pupa,  imago,  &c.).  In  insects  with  more  than  one  brood  in  the 
year,  seasonal  dimorphism  is  often  seen,  and  the  differences  are 
sometimes  appropriate  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  environ- 
ment as  the  seasons  change.  The  causes  of  change  in  these  and 
Arctic  animals  are  insufficiently  worked  out:  in  both  sets  there 
are  observations  or  experiments  which  indicate  changes  from 
within  the  organism,  merely  following  the  seasons  and  not 
caused  by  them,  and  other  observations  or  experiments  which 
prove  that  certain  species  are  susceptible  to  the  changing 
external  influences.  In  certain  species  concealment  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  adventitious  objects,  which  are  employed  as  a 
covering.  Examples  of  this  aUocrypHc  defence  are  found  in  the 
tubes  of  the  caddis  worms  (Pkryganea),  or  the  objects  made  use 
of  by  crabs  of  the  genera  Hyas,  Stenorkynchus,  &c.  Such 
animals  are  concealed  in  any  environment.  If  sedentary,  like 
the  former  example,  they  are  covered  up  with  local  materials; 
if  wandering,  like  the  latter,  they  have  the  instinct  to  reclothe. 
Allooyptic  methods  may  also  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes, 
as  the  ant-lion  larva,  almost  buried  in  sand,  or  the  large  frog 
Ceratophrys,  which  covers  its  back  with  earth  when  waiting  for 
its  prey.  Another  form  of  allocryptic  defence  is  found  in  the 
use  of  the  colour  of  the  food  in  the  digestive  organs  showing 
through  the  transparent  body,  and  in  certain  cases  the  adven- 
titious colour  may  be  dissolved  in  the  blood  or  secreted  in  super- 
ficial cells  of  the  body:  thus  certain  insects  make  use  of  the 
chlorophyll  of  their  food  (Poulton,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  liv.  417). 
The  most  perfect  cr3rptic  powers  are  possessed  by  those  animals 
in  which  the  individuals  can  change  their  colours  into  any  tint 
which  would  be  appropriate  to  a  normal  environment.  This 
power  is  widely  prevalent  in  fish,  and  also  occurs  in  Amphibia 
and  Reptilia  (the  chameleon  affording  a  well-known  example). 
Analogous  powers  exist  in  certain  Crustacea  and  Cephalopoda. 
AH  these  rapid  changes  of  colour  are  due  to  changes  in  shape 
or  position  of  superficial  pigment  cells  controlled  by  the  nervous 
system.  That  the  latter  is  itself  stimulated  by  light  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye  and  optic  nerve  has  been  proved  in  many 
cases.  Animals  with  a  short  life-history  passed  in  a  single 
environment,  which,  however,  may  be  very  different  in  the 
case  of  different  individuals,  may  have  a  different  form  of 
variable  cryptic  colouring^  namely,  the  power  of  adapting  their 
colour  once  for  all  (many  pupae),  or  once  or  twice  (many  larvae). 
In  these  cases  the  effect  appears  to  be  produced  through  the 
nervous  system,  although  the  stimulus  of  light  probably  acts  on 
the  skin  and  not  through  the  eyes.  Particoloiured  surfaces  do  not 
produce  particoloured  pupae,  probably  because  the  antagonistic 
stimuli  neutralize  each  other  in  the  central  nervous  S3rstem, 
which  then  disposes  the  superficial  colours  so  that  a  neutral  or 
intermediate  effect  is  produced  over  the  whole  surface  (Poulton, 
Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  1892,  p.  293).  Cryptic  colouring  may 
incidentally  produce  superficial  resemblances  between  animals; 
thus  desert  forms  concealed  in  the  same  way  may  gain  a  likeness 
to  each  other,  and  in  the  same  way  special  resemblances,  e.g. 
to  lichen,  bark,  grasses,  pine-needles,  &c.,  may  sometimes  lead 
fo  a  tolerably  dose  similarity  between  the  animals  which  are 
thus  concealed.  Such  likeness  may  be  called  syncryptic  or 
common  protective  (or  aggressive)  resemblance,  and  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  mimicry  and  common  warning  colours,  in 
which  the  likeness  is  not  incidental,  but  an  end  in  itself.  Syn- 
cryptic resemblances  have  much  in  common  with  those  in- 
cidentally caused  by  functional  adaptation,  such  as  the  mole-like 
forms  produced  in  the  burrowing  Insectivora,  Rodentia  and 
Marsupialia.  Such  likeness  may  be  called  syrUechnic  resemblance j 
incidentally  produced  by  d3nQamic  similarity,  just  as  syncryptic 
resemblance  is  produced  by  static  similarity. 

Use  of  Colour  for  Warning  and  Signalling^  or  Sematic  Coloration. 
— The  use  of  colour  for  the  purpose  of  warning  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  one  which  has  been  just  described,  its  object 
being  to  render  the  animal  conspicuous  to  its  enemies,  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  seen,  well  remembered,  and  avoided  in  future. 


Warning  colours  are  associated  with  some  quality  or  weapcm 
which  renders  the  possessor  unpleasant  or  dangerous,  such  as 
unpalatability,  an  evil  odour,  a  sting,  the  poison-fang,  &c.  The 
object  being  to  warn  an  enemy  off,  these  colours  are  also  called 
aposematic.  Recognition  markings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
episematic,  assisting  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  to  keep 
together  when  their  safety  depends  upon  numbers,  or  easily  to 
follow  each  other  to  a  place  of  safety,  the  young  and  inexperienced 
benefiting  by  the  example  of  the  older.  Episematic  characters 
are  far  less  common  than  aposematic,  and  these  than  cryptic; 
although,  as  regards  the  latter  comparison,  the  opp>osite  im- 
pression is  generally  produced  from  the  very  fact  that  conceal- 
ment is  so  successfully  attained.  Warning  or  aposematic 
colours,  together  with  tiie  qualities  they  indicate,  depend,  as 
a  rule,  for  their  very  existence  upon  the  abundance  of  palatable 
food  supplied  by  the  animab  with  cryptic  cc^ouring.  Unpalata- 
bility, or  even  the  possession  of  a  sting,  is  not  sufficient  defence 
unless  there  is  enough  food  of  another  kind  to  be  obtained  at  the 
same  time  and  place  (Poulton,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1887,  p.  191). 
Hence  insects  with  warning  colours  are  not  seen  in  temperate 
countries  except  at  the  time  when  insect  life  as  a  whole  is  most 
abundant;  and  in  warmer  countries,  with  well-marked  wet  and 
dry  seasons,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  warning  colours  are 
proportionately  less  developed  in  the  latter.  In  many  species 
of  African  butterffies  belonging  to  the  genus  Jummia  (including 
Precis)  the  wet-season  broods  are  distinguished  by  the  more  or 
less  conspicuous  under  sides  of  the  wings,  those  of  the  dry  season 
being  highly  ciyptic.  Warning  colours  are,  like  crjrptic,  assisted 
by  special  adaptations  of  the  body-form,  and  especially  by  move- 
ments which  assist  to  render  the  colour  as  conspicuous  as  possible. 
On  this  account  animals  with  warning  colours  generally  move 
or  fly  slowly,  and  it  is  the  rule  in  butterffies  that  the  warning 
patterns  are  similar  on  both  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  wings. 
Many  animak,  when  attacked  or  disturbed,  "  sham  death  ''  (as 
it  is  commonly  but  wrongly  described),  falling  motionless  to  the 
ground.  In  the  case  of  well-concealed  animals  this  instinct  gives 
them  a  second  chance  of  escape  in  the  earth  or  among  the  leaves, 
&c.,  when  they  have  been  once  detected;  animals  with  warning 
colours  are,  on  the  other  hand,  enabled  to  assume  a  position  in 
which  their  characters  are  displayed  to  the  full  (J.  Portschinsky, 
Lepidopterorum  Rossiae  Biologia,  St  Petersburg,  1890,  plate  i. 
figs.  16,  17).  In  both  cases  a  definite  attitude  is  assumed,  which 
is  not  that  of  death.  Other  warning  characters  exist  in  addition 
to  colouring:  thus  sound  is  made  use  of  by  the  distxu*bed  rattle- 
snake and  the  Indian  Echis,  &c.  Large  birds,  when  attacked, 
often  adopt  a  threatening  attitude,  accompanied  by  a  terrifying 
sound.  The  cobra  warns  an  intruder  chiefly  by  attitude  and  the 
dilation  of  the  flattened  neck,  the  effect  being  heightened  in  some 
species  by  the  "  spectacles."  In  such  cases  we  often  see  the 
combination  of  cr3rptic  and  sematic  methods,  the  animal  being 
concealed  until  disturbed,  when  it  instantly  assumes  an  apo- 
sematic attitude.  The  advantage  to  the  animal  itself  is  dear:  a 
poisonous  snake  gains  nothing  by  killing  an  animal  it  cannot  eat; 
while  the  poison  does  not  cause  immediate  death,  and  the  enemy 
would  have  time  to  injure  or  destroy  the  snake.  In  the  case  of 
small  unpalatable  animals  with  warning  colours  the  enemies 
would  only  first  become  aware  of  the  unpleasant  quality  by 
tasting  and  often  destroying  their  prey;  but  the  species  would 
gain  by  the  experience  thus  conveyed,  even  though  the  individual 
might  suffer.  An  insect-eating  animal  does  not  come  into  the 
world  with  knowledge:  it  has  to  be  educated  by  experience,  and 
warning  colours  enable  this  education  as  to  what  to  avoid  to 
be  gained  by  a  small  instead  of  a  large  waste  of  life.  Further- 
more, great  tenadty  of  life  is  usually  possessed  by  animals  with 
warning  colours.  The  tissues  of  aposematic  insects  generally 
possess  great  elasticity  and  power  of  resistance,  so  that  large 
numbers  of  individuals  can  recover  after  very  severe  treatment. 
The  brilliant  warning  colours  of  many  caterpillars  attracted 
the  attention  of  Darwin  when  he  was  thinking  over  his  hypo- 
thesis of  sexual  selection,  and  he  wrote  to  A.  R.  Wallace  on  the 
subject  (C.  Darwin,  Life  and  Letters,  London,  1887,  iii.  93). 
Wallace,  in  reply,  suggested  their  interpretation  as  warning 
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colours,  a  suggestion  since  verified  by  experiment  (Proer.  Ent.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1867,  p.  Izzx;  Trans,  Ent.  Soc.  Land.,  1869,  pp.  21  and 
37).    Although  animals  with  warning  colours  are  probably  but 
little  attacked  by  the  ordinary  enemies  of  their  class,  they  have 
special  enemies  which  keep  Uie  numbers  down  to  the  average. 
Thus  the  cuckoo  appears  to  be  an  insectivorous  bird  which  will 
freely  devour  conspicuously  coloured  unpalatable  larvae.    The 
effect  of  the  warning  colours  of  caterpillars  is  often  intensified 
by  gregarious  habits.    Another  aposematic  use  of  colours  and 
structures  is  to  divert  attention  from  the  vital  parts,  and  thus 
give  the  animal  attacked  an  extra  chance  of  escape.    The  large, 
conspicuous,  easily  torn  wings  of  butterflies  and  moths  act  in 
this  way,  as  is  foimd  by  the  abundance  of  individuals  which  may 
be  captured  with  notches  bitten  symmetrically  out  of  both  wings 
when  they  were  in  contact.    The  eye-spots  and  "  tails  "  so 
common  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  hind  wing,  and  the  conspicuous 
apex  so  frequently  seen  on  the  fore  wing,  probably  have  this 
meaning.    Their  position  corresponds  to  the  parts  which  are  most 
often  found  to  be  notched.     In  some  cases  (e.g.  many  Lycaenidae) 
the  "  tail "  and  eye-spot  combine  to  suggest  the  appearance  of 
a  head  with  antennae  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  butterfly,  the 
deception  being  aided  by  movements  of  the  hind  wings.    The 
flat-topped  "  tussocks  "  of  hair  on  many  caterpillars  look  like 
conspicuous  fleshy  projections  of  the  body,  and  they  are  held 
prominently  when  the  larva  is  attacked.    If  seized,  the  "  tus- 
sock '*  comes  out,  and  the  enemy  is  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the 
fine  branched  hairs.    The  tails  of  lizards,  which  easily  break  off, 
are  to  be  similarly  explained,  the  attention  of  the  pursuer  being 
probably  still  further  diverted  by  the  extremely  active  move- 
ments of  the  amputated  member.     Certain  crabs  similarly  throw 
off  their  claws  when  attacked,  and  the  claws  continue  to  snap 
most  actively.     The  tail  of  the  dormouse,  which  easily  comes  off, 
and  the  extremely  bushy  tail  of  the  squirrel,  are  probably  of  use 
in  the  same  manner.     Animals  with  warning  colours  often  tend 
to  resemble  each  other  superficially.    This  fact  was  first  pointed 
out  by  H.  W.  Bates  in  his  paper  on  the  theory  of  mimicry  (Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.,  1862,  p.  495).     He  showed  that  the  con- 
spicuous, presumably  unpalatable,  tropical  American  butterflies, 
belonging  to  very  different  groups,  which  are  mimicked  by  others, 
also  tend  to  resemble  each  other,  the  likeness  being  often  remark- 
ably exact.     These  resemblances  were  not  explained  by  his  theory 
of  mimicry,  and  he  could  only  suppose  that  they  had  been 
produced  by  the  direct  influence  of  a  common  environment. 
The  problem  was  solved  in  1879  by  Fritz  MtUler  (see  Proc.  Ent. 
Soc.  Lond.y  1879,  p.  XX.),  who  suggested  that  life  is  saved  by  this 
resemblance  between  warning  colours,  inasmuch  as  the  education 
of  young  inexperienced  enemies  is   facilitated.     Each  species 
which  falls  into  a  group  with  common  warning  (synaposematic) 
colours  contributes  to  save  the  lives  of  the  other  members.     It 
is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  amount  of  learning  and  remember- 
ing, and  consequently  of  injury  and  loss  of  life  involved  in  the 
process,  are  reduced  when  many  species  in  one  place  possess  the 
same  aposematic  colouring,  instead  of  each  exhibiting  a  different 
"  danger-signal."     These  resemblances  are  often  described  as 
"  Mtillerian  mimicry,"  as  distinguished  from  true  or  "  Batesian 
mimicry "  described  in  the  next  section.     Similar  synapose- 
matic resemblances  between  the  specially  protected  groups  of 
butterflies  were  afterwards  shown  to  exist  in  tropical  Asia,  the 
East  Indian  Islands  and  Polynesia  by  F.  Moore  (Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.y  1883,  p.  201),  and  in  Africa  by  E.  B.  Poulton  (Report  Brit. 
Assoc,  1897,  p.  688).     R.  Meldola  (Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
X.,  1883,  p.  417)  first  pointed  out  and  explained  in  the  same 
manner  the  remarkable  general  uniformity  of  colour  and  pattern 
which  runs  through  so  many  species  of  each  of  the  distasteful 
groups  of  butterflies;  while,  still  later,  Pouhon  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 
1887,  p.  191)  similarly  extended  the  interpretation  to  the  syn- 
aposematic resemblances  between  animals  of  all  kinds  in  the 
same   country.     Thus,   for   example,    longitudinal  or  circular 
bands  of  the  same  strongly  contrasted  colours  are  found  in 
species  of  many  groups  with  distant  affinities. 

Certain  animals,  especially  the  Crustacea,  make  use  of  the 
special  defence  and  warning  colours  of  other  animab.    Thus 


the  English  hermit-crab,  Pagurus  Bernhardus,  commonly  carries 
the  sea-anemone,  Sagartia  parasitica,  on  its  shell;  while  another 
English  species,  Pagurus  Prideauxii,  inhabits  a  shell  which  is 
invariably  clothed  by  the  flattened  Adamsia  palliata. 

The  white  patch  near  the  tail  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the 
gregarious  Ungulates,  and  is  often  rendered  conspicuous  by 
adjacent  black  markings,  probably  assists  the  individuals  in 
keeping  together;  and  appearances  with  probably  the  same 
interpretation  are  found  in  many  birds.  The  white  upturned 
tail  of  the  rabbit  is  probably  of  use  in  enabling  the  individuals 
to  follow  each  other  readily.  The  difference  between  a  typical 
aposematic  character  appealing  to  enemies,  and  episematic 
intended  for  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  is  well  seen 
when  we  compare  such  examples  as  (i)  the  huge  banner-like 
white  tail,  conspicuously  contrasted  with  the  black  or  black  and 
white  body,  by  which  the  slow-moving  skunk  warns  enemies  of  its 
power  of  emitting  an  intolerably  offensive  odotu*;  (2)  the  small 
upturned  white  tail  of  the  rabbit,  only  seen  when  it  is  likely 
to  be  of  use  and  when  the  owner  is  moving,  and,  if  pursued,  very 
rapidly  moving,  towards  safety. 

Mimicry  (see  also  Mimicry)  or  Pseudo-sematic  Colours. — The 
fact  that  animals  with  distant  affinities  may  more  or  less  closely 
resemble  each  other  was  observed  long  before  the  existing  ex- 
planation was  possible.    Its  recognition  is  implied  in  a  number 
of  insect  names  with  the  termination  -formis,  usually  given  to 
species  of  various  orders  which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  the 
stinging  Hymenoptera.    The  xisefulness  of  the  resemblance  was 
suggested  in  Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology, 
London,  181 7,  ii.  223.    H.  W.  Bates  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol. 
xxiii.,  1862,  p.  495)  first  proposed  an  explanation  of  mimicry 
based  on  the  theory  of  natural  selection.     He  supposed  that 
every  step  in  the  formation  and  gradual  improvement  of  the 
likeness  occurred  in  consequence  of  its  usefulness  in  the  struggle 
for  life.    The  subject  is  of  additional  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  apply  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  to  a  large  class  of  phenomena  up  to  that  time  well  known 
but   unexplained.     Numerous    examples    of    mimicry   among 
tropical  American  butterflies  were  discussed  by  Bates  in  his 
paper;  and  in  1866  A.  R.  Wallace  extended  the  hypothesis  to 
the  butterflies  of  the  tropical  East  (Trans.  Linn,  Soc  vol.  xxv., 
1866,  p.  19);  Roland  Trimen  (Trans.  Linn.  Soc  vol.  xxvi.,  1870, 
p.  497)  to  those  of  Africa  in  1870.    The  term  mimicry  is  used  in 
various  senses.    It  is  often  extended,  as  indeed  it  was  by  Bates, 
to  include  all  the  superficial  resemblances  between  animals  and 
any  part  of  their  environment.     Wallace,  however,  separated  the 
cryptic  resemblances  already  described,  and  the  majority  of 
naturalists  have  followed   this   convenient   arrangement.     In 
cryptic  resemblance  an  animal  resembles  some  object  of  no 
interest  to  its  enemy  (or  prey),  and  in  so  doing  is  concealed;  in 
mimicry  an  animal   resembles  some  other  animal  which  is 
specially  disliked  by  its  enemy,  or  some  object  which  is  specially 
attractive  to  its  prey,  and  in  so  doing  becomes  conspicuous. 
Some  naturalists  have  considered  mimicry  to  include  all  super- 
ficial likenesses  between  animals,  but  such  a  classification  would 
group  together  resemblances  which  have  widely  different  uses, 
(i)  The  resemblance  of  a  mollusc  to  the  coral  on  which  it  lives, 
or  an  external  parasite  to  the  hair  or  skin  of  its  host,  would  be 
procryptic;   (2)    that   between   moths   which   resemble  lichen, 
syncryptic;    (3)  between  distasteful  insects,  synaposematic]  (4) 
betwee'n  the  Insectivor  mole  and  the  Rodent  mole-rat,  syn- 
technic;  (5)  the  essential  element  in  mimicry  is  that  it  is  a 
false  warning  (pseud-aposematic)  or  false  recognition  (pseud- 
episematic)  character.     Some   have   considered   that  mimicry 
indicates  resemblance  to  a  moving  object;  but  apart  from  the 
non-mimeric  likenesses  between  animals  classified  above,  there  are 
ordinary  cryptic  resemblances  to  drifting  leaves,  swaying  bits 
of  twig,  &c.,  while  truly  mimetic  resemblances  are  often  specially 
adapted  for  the  attitude  of  rest.     Many  use  the  term  mimicry 
to  include  synaposematic  as  well  as  pseudo-sematic  resemblances, 
calling  the  former  "  MiiUerian,"  the  latter  "  Batesian,"  mimicry. 
The  objection  to  this  grouping  is  that  it  takes  little  account 
of  the  deceptive  element  which  is  essential  in  mimicry.     In 
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synaposematic  colouring  the  warning  is  genuine,  in  pseud- 
aposematic  it  is  a  sham.  The  term  mimicry  has  led  to  much  mis- 
understanding from  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  speech  it  implies 
deliberate  imitation.  The  production  of  mimicry  in  an  individual 
animal  has  no  more  to  do  with  consciousness  or  '*  taking  thought" 
than  any  of  the  other  processes  of  growth.  Protective  mimicry 
is  here  defined  as  an  advantageous  and  superficial  resemblance 
of  one  animal  to  another,  which  latter  is  specially  defended  so 
as  to  be  disliked  or  feared  by  the  majority  of  enemies  of  the 
groups  to  which  both  belong — &  resemblance  which  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  sight,  sometimes  to  that  of  hearing,  and  rarely  to 
smell,  but  does  not  extend  to  deep-seated  characters  except 
when  the  superficial  likeness  is  affected  by  them.  Mutatis 
mutandis  this  definition  will  apply  to  aggressive  (pseud- 
episematic)  resemblance.  The  conditions  under  which  mimicry 
occurs  have  been  stated  by  Wallace: — "  (i)  that  the  imitative 
species  occur  in  the  same  area  and  occupy  the  same  station  as 
the  imitated;  (2)  that  the  imitators  are  always  the  more  defence- 
less; (3)  that  the  imitators  are  always  less  numerous  in  indi- 
viduals; (4)  that  the  imitators  differ  from  the  bulk  of  their 
allies;  (5)  that  the  imitation,  however  minute,  is  external  and 
visible  only,  never  extending  to  internal  characters  or  to  such 
as  do  not  affect  the  external  appearance."  It  is  obvious  that 
conditions  2  and  3  do  not  hold  in  the  case  of  Mtillerian  mimicry. 
Mimicry  has  been  explained,  independently  of  natural  selection, 
by  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  common  expression  of  the  direct 
action  of  common  causes,  such  as  climate,  food,  &c.;  also  by 
the  supposition  of  independent  lines  of  evolution  leading  to  the 
same  result  without  any  selective  action  in  consequence  of 
advantage  in  the  struggle;  also  by  the  operation  of  sexual 
selection. 

It  is  proposed,  in  conclusion,  to  give  an  account  of  the  broad 
aspects  of  mimiciy,  and  attempt  a  brief  discussion  of  the  theories 
of  origin  of  each  class  of  facts  (see  Poulton,  Linn.  Soc,  Journ. 
ZooLf  1898,  p.  558).  It  will  be  foimd  that  in  many  cases  the 
argument  here  made  use  of  applies  equally  to  the  origin  of 
cryptic  and  sematic  colours.  The  relationship  between  these 
classes  has  been  explained:  mimicry  is,  as  Wallace  has  stated 
{Darmnisniy  London,  1889),  merely  "  an  exceptional  form  of 
protective  resemblance. "  Now,  protective  (cryptic)  resemblance 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  of  the  lines  suggested  above,  except 
natural  selection;  even  sexual  selection  fails,  because  cryptic 
resemblance  is  especially  common  in  the  immature  stages  of 
insect  life.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  explain  mimetic 
resemblance  by  one  set  of  principles  and  crjrptic  by  another  and 
totally  different  set.  Again,  it  may  be  plausible  to  explain  the 
mimicry  of  one  butterfly  for  another  on  one  of  the  suggested 
lines,  but  the  resemblance  of  a  fly  or  moth  to  a  wasp  is  by  no 
means  so  easy,  and  here  selection  would  be  generally  conceded; 
yet  the  appeal  to  antagonistic  principles  to  explain  such  closely 
related  cases  would  only  be  justified  by  much  direct  evidence. 
Fxirthermore,  the  mimetic  resemblances  between  butterflies  are 
not  haphazard,  but  the  models  almost  invariably  belong  only  to 
certain  sub-families,  the  Danainae  and  Acraeinae  in  all  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and,  in  tropical  America,  the  Itho- 
miinae  and  Heliconinae  as  well.  These  groups  have  the  char- 
acteristics of  aposematic  species,  and  no  theory  but  natural 
selection  explains  their  invariable  occurrence  as  models  wherever 
they  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  suggest,  except  by  natural 
selection,  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  mimetic  resemblances 
are  confined  to  changes  which  produce  or  stren^gthen  a  super- 
ficial likeness.  Very  deep-seated  changes  are  generally  involved, 
inasmuch  as  the  appropriate  instincts  as  to  attitude,  &c.,  are  as 
important  as  colour  and  marking.  The  same  conclusion  is 
reached  when  we  analyse  the  nature  of  mimetic  resemblance 
and  realize  how  complex  it  really  is,  being  made  up  of  colourSy 
both  pigmentary  and  structural,  pattern,  farm,  attitude  and 
movement.  A  plausible  interpretation  of  colour  may  be  wildly 
improbable  when  applied  to  some  other  element,  and  there  is 
no  explanation  except  natural  selection  which  can  explain  all 
these  elements.  The  appeal  to  the  direct  action  of  local  con- 
ditions in  common  often  breaks  down  upon  the  slightest  investi- 


gation, the  difference  in  habits  between  mimic  and  modei  in  the 
same  locality  causing  the  most  complete  divergence  in  their 
conditions  of  Hfe.  Thus  many  insects  produced  from  burrowing 
larvae  mimic  those  whose  larvae  live  in  the  open.  Mimetic 
resemblance  is  far  commoner  in  the  female  than  In  the  male,  a 
fact  readily  explicable  by  selection,  as  suggested  by  Wallace,  for 
the  female  is  compelled  to  fly  more  slowly  and  to  expose  itself 
while  laying  eggs,  and  hence  a  resemblance  to  the  alow-flyiog 
freely  exposed  modeb  is  especially  advantageous.  The  facts  that 
mimetic  species  occur  in  the  same  locality,  fly  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  as  their  models,  and  are  day-flying  species  even 
though  they  may  belong  to  nocturnal  groups,  are  also  more  or 
less  difficult  to  explain  except  on  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
and  so  also  is  the  fact  that  mimetic  resemblance  is  produced 
in  the  most  varied  manner.  A  spider  resembles  its  model,  an 
ant,  by  a  modification  of  its  body-form  into  a  superficial  resem- 
blance, and  by  holding  one  pair  of  legs  to  represent  antennae; 
certain  bugs  (Hemiptera)  and  beetles  have  also  gained  a  shape 
unusual  in  their  respective  groups,  a  shape  which  superficially 
resembles  an  ant;  a  Locustid  {Myrmecophana)  has  the  slu^^ 
of  an  ant  painted,  as  it  were,  on  its  body,  ail  other  parts  resem- 
bling the  background  and  invisible;  a  Membracid  (Homoptera) 
is  entirely  unlike  an  ant,  but  is  concealed  by  an  ant-like  shield. 
When  we  further  realize  that  in  this  and  other  examples  of 
mimicry ''  the  Ukeness  is  almost  always  detailed  and  remarkable, 
however  it  is  attained,  while  the  methods  differ  absolutely,"  we 
recognize  that  natural  selection  is  the  only  possible  explanation 
hitherto  suggested.  In  the  cases  of  a^ressive  mimicry  an  animal 
resembles  some  object  which  is  attractive  to  its  prey.  Examples 
are  found  in  the  flower-like  species  of  Mantis,  which  attract  the 
insects  on  which  they  feed.  Such  cases  are  generally  described 
as  possessing  ''  alluring  colours,"  and  are  regarded  as  examples 
of  aggressive  (anticryptic)  resemblance,  but  their  logical  position 
is  here. 

Colours  displayed  in  Courtship,  Secondary  Sexual  Characters, 
Epigamic  Colours, — Darwin  suggested  the  explanation  of  these 
appearances  in  his  theory  of  sexual  selection  ( The  Descent  of  Man, 
London,  1874).  The  rivalry  of  the  males  for  the  possession  of 
the  females  he  believed  to  be  decided  by  the  preference  of  the 
latter  for  those  individuals  with  especially  bright  colours,  highly 
developed  plumes,  beautiful  song,  &c.  Wallace  does  not  accept 
the  theory,  but  believes  that  natural  selection,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  accounts  for  all  the  facts.  Probably  the  majority 
of  naturalists  follow  Darwin  in  this  respect.  The  subject  is  most 
difficult,  and  the  interpretation  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
examples  in  a  high  degree  imcertain,  so  that  a  very  brief  account 
is  here  expedient.  That  selection  of  some  kind  has  been  opera- 
tive is  indicated  by  the  diversity  of  the  elements  into  which  the 
effects  can  be  analysed.  The  most  complete  set  of  observations 
on  epigamic  display  was  made  by  George  W.  and  Elizabeth 
G.  Peckham  upon  spiders  of  the  family  Attidae  (Nat.  Hist,  Soc, 
of  Wisconsin,  vol.  i.,  1889).  These  observations  afforded  the 
authors  "  conclusive  evidence  that  the  females  |>ay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  love-dances  of  the  males,  and  also  that  they  have 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  will,  to  exercise  a  choice  among  the 
suitors  for  their  favour."  Epigamic  characters  are  often  con- 
cealed except  during  courtship;  they  are  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  species  which  are  diurnal  or  semi-diurnal  in  their  habits, 
and  are  excluded  from  those  parts  of  the  body  which  move  too 
rapidly  to  be  seen.  They  are  very  commonly  directly  associated 
with  the  nervous  system;  and  in  certain  fish,  and  probably 
in  other  animals,  an  analogous  heightening  of  effect  accompanies 
nervous  excitement  other  than  sexual,  such  as  that  due  to  fighting 
or  feeding.  Although  there  is  epigamic  display  in  species  with 
sexes  alike,  it  is  usually  most  marked  in  those  with  secondary 
sexual  characters  speciaUy  developed  in  the  male.  These  are 
an  exception  to  the  rule  in  heredity,  in  that  their  appearance  is 
normally  restricted  to  a  single  sex,  although  in  many  of  the 
higher  animals  they  have  been  proved  to  be  latent  in  the  other, 
and  may  appear  after  the  essential  organs  of  sex  have  been 
removed  or  become  functionless.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the 
I  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  when  the  reproductive  organs  have  been 
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destroyed  by  the  parasite  Stylops.  J.  T.  Cunningham  has  argued 
(Sexual  Dimorphism  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1900)  that 
secondary  sexual  characters  have  been  produced  by  direct 
stimulation  due  to  contests,  &c.,  in  the  breeding  period,  and  have 
gradually  become  hereditary,  a  hypothesis  involving  the  assump- 
tion that  acquired  characters  are  transmitted.  Wallace  suggests 
that  they  are  in  part  to  be  explained  as ''  recognition  characters," 
in  part  as  an  indication  of  surplus  vital  activity  in  the  male. 

Authorities. — ^The  following  works  may  also  be  consulted: — 
T.  Eimer,  Orthogenesis  der  Schmetterlinge  (Leipzig,  18^8);  £.  B. 
Poulton,  The  Colours  of  Animals  (London,  1890);  F.  E.  Beddard, 
Animal  Coloration  (London,  1802) ;  £.  Haase,  Researches  on  Mimicry 
(translation,  London,  1896);  A.  R.  Wallace,  Natural  Selection  and 
TropiaU  Nature  (London,  1895);  Darwinism  (London,  1897);  A.  H. 
Thayer  and  G.  H.  Thayer,  ConceaUng- Coloration  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom  (New  York,  19 10).  (E.  B.  P.) 

2.  Chemistky 

The  coloration  of  the  surface  of  animals  is  caused  either  by 
pigments,  or  by  a  certain  structure  oi  the  surface  by  means  of  which 
the  light  falling  on  it,  or  reflected  through  its  superficial  trans- 
parent layers,  undergoes  diffraction  or  other  optical  change. 
Or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  these  two  causes. 
It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  relationship  of  the  animal  to 
its  environment,  in  concealment,  in  mimicry,  and  so  on;  the 
presence  of  a  pigment  in  the  integument  may  also  serve  a  more 
direct  physiological  purpose,  such  as  a  respiratory  fimction.  The 
coloration  of  birds'  feathers,  of  the  skin  of  many  fishes,  of  many 
insects,  is  partially  at  least  due  to  structure  and  the  action  of  the 
peculiar  pigmented  cells  known  as  "  chromatophores  "  (which 
W.  Garstang  defines  as  pigmented  cells  specialized  for  the 
discharge  of  the  chromatic  fimction),  and  is  much  better  marked 
when  these  have  for  their  background  a  "  reflecting  layer  "  such 
as  is  provided  by  guanin,  a  substance  closely  related  to  uric  acid. 
Such  a  mechanism  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  fishes.  Among 
these,  guanin  may  be  present  in  a  finely  granular  form,  causing 
the  light  falling  on  it  to  be  scattered,  thus  producing  a  white 
effect;  or  it  may  be  present  in  a  peculiar  crjrstalline  form,  the 
crystals  being  known  as  "  iridocytes  ";  or  in  a  layer  of  closely 
apposed  needles  forming  a  silvery  sheet  or  mirror.  In  the  iris  of 
some  fishes  the  golden  red  colour  is  produced  by  the  light 
reflected  from  such  a  layer  of  guanin  needles  having  to  pass 
through  a  thin  layer  of  a  reddish  pigment,  known  as  a  ''  lipo- 
chrome."  Again,  in  some  lepidopterous  insects  a  white  or  a 
yellow  appearance  is  produced  by  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  or 
a  nearly  allied  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  wings.  In  many 
animals,  but  especially  among  invertebrates,  colouring  matters 
or  pigments  play  an  important  r61e  in  surface  coloration;  in  some 
cases  such  coloration  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  animal,  but  in 
others  the  integument  simply  serves  as  an  organ  for  the  excretion 
of  waste  pigmentary  substances.  Pigments  (i)  may  be  of  direct 
physiological  importance;  (2)  they  may  be  excretory;  or  (3) 
they  may  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  animal  with  the 
food. 

Of  the  many  pigments  which  have  been  described  up  to  the 
present  time,  very  few  have  been  subjected  to  elementary 
chemical  analysis,  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  attending  their 
isolation.  An  extremely  small  amount  of  pigment  will  give  rise 
to  a  great  amount  of  coloration,  and  the  pigments  are  generally 
accompanied  by  impurities  of  various  kinds  which  ding  to  them 
with  great  tenacity,  so  that  when  one  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  very  little  of  it  remains  for  ultimate  analysis.  Most  of 
these  substances  have  been  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope, 
their  absorption  bands  serving  for  their  recognition,  but  mere 
identity  of  spectrum  does  not  necessarily  mean  chemical  identity, 
and  a  few  chemical  tests  have  also  to  be  applied  before  a  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  The  absorption  bands  are  referred  to 
certain  definite  parts  of  the  spectrum,  such  as  the  Fraunhofer 
lines,  or  they  may  be  given  in  wave-lengths.  For  this  purpose 
the  readings  of  the  spectroscope  are  reduced  to  wave-lengths  by 
means  of  interpolation  curves;  or  if  Zeiss 's  microspectroscope 
be  used,  the  position  of  bands  in  wave-lengths  (denoted  by  the 
Greek  letter  X)  may  be  read  directly. 

Haemoglobin,    the    red    colouring    matter    of    vertebrate 


blood,  CTnHiiosNitsSsFeOsis,  and  its  derivatives  haematin, 
CssH3oN4Fe08,and  haematoporph3rrin,  CieHuNsQi)  are  colouring 
matters  about  which  we  possess  definite  chemical  knowledge,  as 
they  have  been  isolated,  purified  and  analysed.  Most  of  the 
bile  pigments  of  mammals  have  likewise  been  isolated  and 
studied  chemically,  and  all  of  these  are  fully  described  in  the 
text-books  of  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry.  Haemo- 
globin, though  physiologically  of  great  importance  in  the  re- 
spiratory process  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  yet  seldom  used  for 
surface  pigmentation,  except  in  the  face  of  white  races  of  man  or 
in  other  parts  in  monkeys,  &c.  In  some  worms  the  transparent 
skin  allows  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  to  be  seen  through  the 
integument,  and  in  certain  fishes  also  the  haemoglobin  is  visible 
through  the  integument.  It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact 
that  in  some  invertebrate  animals  in  which  no  haemoglobin 
occurs,  we  meet  with  its  derivatives.  Thus  haematin  is  found  in 
the  so^^alled  bile  of  slugs,  snails,  the  limpet  and  the  crayfish. 
In  sea-anemones  there  is  a  pigment  which  yields  some  of  the 
decomposition-products  of  haemoglobin,  and  associated  with 
this  is  a  green  pigment  apparently  identical  with  biliverdin 
(CisHisNsOO,  a  green  bile  pigment.  Again,  haematoporphyrin 
is  fotmd  in  the  integuments  of  star-fishes  and  slugs,  and  occurs 
in  the  "  dorsal  streak  "  of  the  earth-worm  Lumbricus  terrestris,  and 
perhaps  in  other  s|>ecies.  Haematoporphyrin  and  biliverdin  also 
occur  in  the  egg-shells  of  certain  birds,  but  in  this  case  they  are 
derived  from  haemoglobin.  Haemoglobin  is  said  to  be  found  as 
low  down  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  the  Echinoderms,  e.g,  in 
Opkiactis  virens  and  Thyonella  gemmata.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
blood  of  Planorhis  comeus  and  in  the  pharyngeal  muscles  of 
other  mollusca. 

A  great  dumber  of  other  pigments  have  been  described;  for 
example,  in  the  muscles  and  tissues  of  animals,  both  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate,  are  the  histohaematins,  of  which  a  special 
muscle  pigment,  myohaematin,  is  one.  In  vertebrates  the  latter 
is  generally  accompanied  by  haemoglobin,  but  in  invertebrates — 
with  the  exception  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles  of  the  mollusca — 
it  occurs  alone.  Although  closely  related  to  haemoglobin  or  its 
derivative  haemochromogen,  the  histohaematins  are  yet  totally 
distinct,  and  they  are  found  in  animals  where  not  a  trace  of 
haemoglobin  can  be  detected.  Another  interesting  pigment  is 
turacin,  which  contains  about  7%  of  nitrogen,  found  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Church  in  the  feathers  of  the  Cape  lory  and  other 
plantain-eaters,  from  which  it  can  be  extracted  by  water 
containing  a  trace  of  ammonia.  It  has  been  isolated,  purified 
and  analysed  by  Professor  Church.  From  it  may  be  obtained 
turacoporphyrin,  which  is  identical  with  haematoporphyrin,  and 
gives  the  band  in  the  ultra-violet  which  J.  L.  Soret  and  subse- 
quently A.  Gamgee  have  found  to  be  characteristic  of  haemoglobin 
and  its  compounds.  Turacin  itself  gives  a  peculiar  two-banded 
spectrum,  and  contains  about  7%  of  copper  in  its  molecule. 
Another  copper-containing  pigment  is  haemoc3ranin,  which  in  the 
oxidized  state  gives  a  blue  colour  to  the  blood  of  various  Mollusca 
and  Arthropoda.  Like  haemoglobin,  it  acts  as  an  oxygen-carrier 
in  respiration,  but  it  takes  no  part  in  surface  coloration. 

A  class  of  pigments  widely  distributed  among  plants  and 
animals  are  the  lipochromes.  As  their  name  denotes,  they  are 
allied  to  fat  and  generally  accompany  it,  being  soluble  in  fat 
solvents.  They  play  an  important  part  in  surface  coloration, 
and  may  be  greenish,  yellow  or  red  in  colour.  They  contain 
no  nitrogen.  As  an  example  of  a  lipochrome  which  has  been 
isolated,  oystallized  and  purified,  we  may  mention  carotin, 
which  has  recently  been  found  in  green  leaves.  Chlorophyll, 
which  is  so  often  associated  with  a  lipochrome,  has  been  found 
in  some  Infusoria,  and  in  Hydra  and  Spongilla,  &c.  In  some 
cases  it  is  probably  formed  by  the  animal;  in  other  cases  it  may 
be  due  to  symbiotic  algae,  while  in  the  gastric  gland  of  many 
Mollusca,  Crustacea  and  Echinodermata  it  is  derived  from 
food-chlorophyll.  Here  it  is  known  as  entero-chlorophyll. 
The  black  pigments  which  occur  among  both  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animals  often  have  only  one  attribute  in  common, 
viz.  blackness,  for  among  the  discordant  results  of  analysis  one 
thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  melanins  from  vertebrate  animals 
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are  not  identical  with  tho&e  from  invertebrate  animals.  The 
melanosis  or  blackening  of  insect  blood,  for  instance,  is  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  a  chromogen,  the  pigment  produced  being 
known  as  a  uranidine.  In  some  sponges  a  somewhat  similar 
pigment  has  been  noticed.  Other  pigments  have  been  described, 
such  as  actiniochrome,  echinochrome,  pentacrinin,  antedonin, 
polyperythrin  (which  appears  to  be  a  haematoporpbyrin),  the 
floridines,  spongioporphyrin,  &c.,  which  need  no  mention  here; 
all  these  pigments  can  only  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope. 

Most  of  the  pigments  are  preceded  by  colourless  substances 
known  as  "  chromogens/'  which  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  by  other  agencies  become  changed  into  the  corre- 
sponding pigments.  In  some  cases  the  pigments  are  built  up 
in  the  tissues  of  an  animal,  in  others  they  appear  to  be  derived 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  food.  Derivatives  of  chlorophyll 
and  lipochromes  especially,  seem  to  be  taken  up  from  the  intes- 
tine, probably  by  the  agency  of  leucocytes,  in  which  they  may 
occur  in  combination  with,  or  dissolved  by,  fatty  matters  and 
excreted  by  the  integument.  In  worms  especially,  the  skin 
seems  to  excrete  many  effete  substances,  pigments  included. 
No  direct  connexion  has  been  traced  between  the  chlorophyll 
eaten  with  the  food  and  the  haemoglobin  of  blood  and  muscle. 
Attention  may,  however,  be  drawn  to  the  work  of  Dr  £.  Schunck, 
who  has  shown  that  a  substance  closely  resembling  haemato- 
porph3nnn  can  be  prepared  from  chlorophyll;  this  is  known  as 
phylloporphyrin.  Not  only  does  the  visible  spectrum  of  this 
substance  resemble  that  of  haematoporpbyrin,  but  the  invisible 
ultra-violet  also,  as  shown  by  C.  A.  Schunck. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  E.  A.  SchSfer's  Texi^Book  of  Physiology 
(1898)  for  A.  Gam^ee's  article  "  On  Haemoglobin,  and  its  Com- 
X)ounds  ";  to  the  writer's  papers  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  and  Proc.  Roy, 
Soc.  from  1881  onwards,  and  also  Quart.  Joum.  Micros.  Science  and 
Journ.  of  Physiol. ;  to  C.  F.  W.  Krukenber^'s  Vergleickende  physuh 
logische  Studten  from  1879  onwards,  and  to  his  Vortrdge,  Miss  M.  I. 
Newbigin  collected  in  Colour  in  Nature  (1898)  most  of  the  recent 
literature  of  this  subject.  Dr  E.  Schunck's  papers  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  "  Contribution  to  the  Chemistry  of  Chlorophyll  ** 
in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  from  1885  onwards;  and  Mr  C.  A.  Schunck's 
paper  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  vol.  bdii.  (C.  A.  MacM,) 

COLSTON,  EDWARD  (1636-1721),  English  philanthropist, 
the  son  of  William  Colston,  a  Bristol  merchant  of  good  position, 
was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  2nd  of  November  1636.  He  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  have  spent  some  years  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood as  a  factor  in  Spain,  with  which  country  his  family  was  long 
connected  commercially,  and  whence,  by  means  of  a  trade  in 
wines  and  oil,  great  part  of  his  own  vast  fortxme  was  to  come. 
On  his  return  he  seems  to  have  settled  in  London,  and  to  have 
bent  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  making  money.  In  1681, 
the  date  of  his  father's  decease,  he  appears  as  a  governor  of 
Christ's  hospital,  to  which  noble  foundation  he  afterwards  gave 
frequently  and  largely.  In  the  same  year  he  probably  began  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Bristol,  where  he  is  found 
about  this  time  embarked  in  a  sugar  refinery;  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  divided  his  attention  pretty 
equaUy  between  the  city  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his  adoption.  In 
1682  he  appears  in  the  records  of  the  great  western  port  as  ad- 
vancing a  sum  of  £1800  to  its  needy  corporation;  in  1683  as 
"a  free  burgess  and  meire  (St  Kitts)  merchant"  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Merchant's  HaU;  and  in  1684  he  was  appointed 
one  of  a  committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  CHfton.  In  1685 
he  again  appears  as  the  city's  creditor  for  about  £2000,  repayment 
of  which  he  is  found  insisting  on  in  1686.  In  1689  ^^  was  chosen 
auditor  by  the  vestry  at  Mortlake,  where  he  was  residing  in  an 
old  house  once  the  abode  of  Ireton  and  Cromwell.  In  169 1,  on 
St  Michael's  Hill,  Bristol,  at  a  cost  of  £8000,  he  founded  an  alms- 
house for  the  reception  of  24  poor  men  and  women,  and  endowed 
with  accommodation  for  '^  Six  Saylors,"  at  a  cost  of  £600,  the 
merchant's  almshotises  in  King  Streets  In  1696,  at  a  cost  of 
£8000,  he  endowed  a  foundation  for  clothing  and  teaching  40 
boys  (the  books  employed  were  to  have  in  them  "  no  tincture 
of  Whiggism  ") ;  and  sis  years  afterwards  he  expended  a  further 
sum  of  £1500  in  rebuilding  the  school-house.  In  X708,  at  a  cost 
of  £41,200,  he  built  and  endowed  his  great  foundation  on  Saint 


Augustine's  Back,  for  the  instruction,  clothing,  maintaining 
and  apprenticing  of  100  boys;  and  in  time  of  scarcity,  during 
this  and  next  year,  he  transmitted  "  by  a  private  hand  "  some 
£20,000  to  the  London  committee.  In  17 10,  after  a  poll  of  four 
days,  he  was  sent  to  |>arliament,  to  represent,  on  strictest  Tory 
principles,  his  native  city  of  Bristol;  and  in  1713,  after  three 
years  of  silent  political  life,  he  resigned  this  charge.  He  died 
at  Mortlake  in  1721,  having  nearly  completed  his  eighty-hfth 
year;  and  was  buried  in  All  Saints'  church,  Bristol. 

Colston,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  large  sums  yearly 
for  the  release  of  poor  debtors  and  the  relief  of  indigent  age  and 
sickness,  and  who  gave  (171 1)  no  less  than  £6000  to  increase 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings, 
was  always  keenly  interested  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  his  foimdations;  the  rules  and  regulations  were  all 
drawn  up  by  his  hand,  and  the  minutest  details  of  their  consti- 
tution and  economy  were  dictated  by  him.  A  high  churchman 
and  Tory,  with  a  genuine  intolerance  of  dissent  and  dissenters, 
his  name  and  example  have  served  as  excuses  for  the  formation 
of  two  political  benevolent  societies — the  "  Anchor  "  (founded 
1769)  and  the  "  Dolphin "  (founded  1749), — ^and  also  the 
"  Grateful "  (foimded  1758),  whose  rivalry  has  been  perhaps 
as  instrumental  in  keeping  their  patron's  memory  green  as  have 
the  splendid  charities  with  which  he  enriched  his  native  city 
(see  Bristol). 

See  Garrard,  Edward  Colston,  ike  Philanthropist  (4to,  Bristol, 
1852);  Pryce,  A  Popular  History  of  Bristol  (1861);  Manchee, 
Bristol  Charities. 

COLT»  SAMUEL  (1814-1862),  American  inventor,  was  born  on 
the  19th  of  July  18 14  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  his 
father  had  a  manufactory  of  silks  and  woollens.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  left  school  for  the  factory,  and  at  fourteen,  then  being 
in  a  boarding  school  at  Anaherst,  Massachusetts,  he  made  a 
runaway  voyage  to  India,  during  which  (in  1839)  he  constructed 
a  wooden  model,  still  existing,  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
revolver  (see  Pistol).  On  his  return  he  learned  chemistry 
from  his  father's  bleaching  and  dyeing  manager,  and  under  the 
assumed  name  "  Dr  Coult "  travelled  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada  lecturing  on  that  science.  The  profits  of  two  years 
of  this  work  enabled  him  to  continue  his  researches  and  experi- 
ments. In  1835,  having  perfected  a  six-barrelled  rotating 
breech,  he  visited  Europe,  and  patented  his  inventions  in  London 
and  Paris,  securing  the  American  right  on  fais  return;  and  the 
same  year  he  founded  at  Pateraon,  New  Jersey,  the  Patent 
Arms  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  his  revolvers  only. 
As  early  as  1837  revolvers  were  successfully  used  by  United 
States  troops,  under  lieut-Colonel  William  S.  Harney,  in 
fighting  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida.  Colt's  scheme, 
however,  did  not  succeed;  the  arms  were  not  generally  appreci- 
ated; and  in  1842  the  company  became  insolvent.  No  revolvers 
were  made  for  five  years,  and  none  were  to  be  had  when  General 
Zachary  Taylor  wrote  for  a  supply  from  the  seat  of  war  in 
Mexico.  In  1847  the  United  States  government  ordered  xooo 
from  the  inventor;  but  before  these  could  be  produced  he  had 
to  construct  a  new  model,  for  a  pistol  of  the  company's  make 
could  nowhere  be  found.  This  commission  was  the  beginning 
of  an  immense  business.  The  little  armoury  at  Whitneyville 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut),  where  the  order  for  Mexico  was 
executed,  was  soon  exchanged  for  larger  workshops  at  Hartford. 
These  in  their  turn  gave  place  (1852)  to  the  enormous  factory 
of  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  doubled 
in  i86x,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river,  within  the  city 
limits  of  Hartford,  where  so  many  millions  of  revolvers  with 
all  their  appendages  have  been  manufactured.  Thence  was 
sent,  for  the  Russian  and  English  governments,  to  Tula  and 
Enfield,  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  machinery  devised  by  Colt 
for  the  manufacture  of  his  pistols.  Colt  introduced  and  patented 
a  number  of  improvements  in  his  revolver,  and  also  invented 
a  submarine  battery  for  harbour  defence.  Hft  died  at  Hartford 
on  the  loth  of  January  1862. 

COLTS-FOOT,  the  popular  name  of  a  small  herb,  TussUago 
Farfard,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Compositae,  which  is 
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commoain  Britain  in  damp,  heavy  soib.  It  has  a  stoat  branching 
underground  stem,  which  sends  up  in  March  and  April  scapes 
about  6  in.  high,  each  bearing  a  head  of  bright  ydlow  flowers, 
the  male  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  a  much  larger  number  of 
female.  The  flowers  are  suoeeeded  by  the  fruits,  which  bear  a 
soft  snow-white  woolly  pappus.  The  leaves,  which  appear 
later,  are  broadly  cordate  with  an  angular  or  lobed  outline,  and 
are  covered  on  the  under-face  with  a  dense  white  felt.  The 
botanical  name,  TussUagOj  recalls  its.  use  as  a  medicine  for 
cough  {tussis).    The  leaves  are  smoked  in  cases  of  asthma. 

COLUGO^  or  Cobego,  either  of  two  species  of  the  2x>ologioal 
genus  Gakafnthecus.  These  animals  five  in  the  forests  of  thd 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands^ 
where  they  feed  chiefly  on  leaves,  and  probably  ako  on  insects. 
In  size  they  may  be  compared  with  cats;  the  .long  slender 
limbs  are  connected  by  a  broad. fold  of  skin  eztouling  outwards 
from  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body,  the  fingers  and  toes  are 
webbed,  and  the  hind-limbs  joined  by  an  outer  m^embrane  as  in 
bats.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  during  the  daytime  they 
cling  to  the  tnmks/or  limbs  of  trees  head  downwards  in  a  state 
of  repose.  With  the  approach  of.  night  their  season  of  activity 
commences,  when  they  may  be  occasi<mally  seen  gliding  from 
tree  to  tree  supported  on  their  cutaneous  parachilte,  and  they 
have  been  noticed  as  capable  of  ttaveitsing  in  this  way  a  space 
of  70  yds.  with  a  descent  of  only  about  one  in  fivfe.  Europeans 
in  the  £ast  know  these  anunaJs  as  "flying  lemurs.''    (See 

GAtEOPHHECUS.) 

OOLUMBA,  SAINT  (Irish,  Colutn),  Irish  samt^  was  bom  on  the 
7  th  of  December  $21^  in  all  probability  at  Gattan  in  Co.  Donegal. 
His  father  FekUimid  was  a  member  of  the  reigning  family  in 
Ireland  and  was  closely  allied  to  that  of  Dalriada  (Argyll).  His 
mother  Eithne  was  of  Leinster  extraction  and  was  descended 
from  an  illustrious  provincial  king.  To  these  powerful  connexions 
as  much  as  to  his  iMety  and  ability,  he  owed  the  ioomense  influence 
he  possessed.  Later  lives  state  that  the  saint  was  also  called 
Crimthann  (fox),  and  Reeves  suggests  that  he  may  have  had 
two  names,  the  one  baptismal,  the  other  secular.  He  was 
afterwards  known  as  Columkille,  or  Columba  of  the  Church, 
to  distinguish  him  from  others  o£  the  sazae  name.  During  his 
early  years  the  Irish  Church  was  reformed  by  Gildas  and  Finian 
of  Clonard,  and  numerous  monasteries  were  founded  which 
made  Ireland  renowned  as  a  centre  of  learning.  Coltmba 
himself  studied  under  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Iri^imen 
of  his  day,  Finian  of  Movilk  (at  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough) 
and  Finian  of  Clonard.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  under 
such  drcumstonces,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  while  at  MoviUe,  and  afterwards,  ^en  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  priesthood.  During  his 
residence  in  Ireland  he  founded,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
churches,  two  famous  monasteries,  one  named  Daire  Calgaich 
(Derry)  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  the  other  Dair-magh 
(DuCTow)  in  King's  county. 

In  563  he  left  his  native  land,  accompanied  by  twelve  disciples, 
and  went  on  a  mission  to  northern  Britain,  perhaps  on  the 
invitation .  of  his  kinsman  Conall,  king  of  Dalriada.  Irish 
accounts  represent  Columba  as  undertaking  this  mission  in 
conse<|uence.of  the  censure  expressed  against  him  by  the  clergy 
after  the  battle  of  Cooldrevny;  but  this  is  probably  a  fabrication. 
The  saint's  labours  in  Scotlnnd  must  be  regajrded  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  same  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  with  which  so 
many  of  his  coimtrymen  were  imbued.  Columba  established 
himself  on  the  island  of  Hy  or  lona,  where  he  erected  a  church 
and  a  monastery.  About  the  year  565  he  applied  himself  to 
the  task  of  converting  the  heathen  kingdom  of  the  northern 
Picts.  Crossing  over  to  the  mainland  he  proceeded  to  the 
residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ness,  of  Brude,  king  of  the  Picts. 
By  his  preaching,  his  hdy  life,  and,  as  his  earliest  biographers 
assert,  by  the  performance  of  miracles,  he  concerted  the  king 
and  many  of  his  subjects.  The  precise  details,  except  in  a  few 
cases>  are  unknown,  or  obsctured  hy  eziaggeiEtion  and  fiction; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  northern  Scotland  was  con- 
verted by  the  labours  of  Columba,  and  his  diddples  s(nd  the 


religious  instruction  of  the  people  provided  for  by  the  erection 
of  numerous  monasteries.  The  monastery  of  lona  was  reverenced 
as  the  mother  house  of  aU  these  foimdations,  and  its  abbots  were 
obeyed  as  the  chief  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  northern  Picts.  There  were  then  neither  dioceses  nor  parishes 
in  Ireland  and  Celtic  Scotland;  and  by  the  Columbite  rule  the 
bishops  themselves,  although  they  ordained  the  clergy,  were 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbots  of  lona,  who,  like  the 
founder  of  the  order,  were  only  presbyters.  In  matters  of 
ri4ual  they  agreed  with  the  Western  Church  on  the  continent, 
save  ia  a  few  particulars  such  as  the  precise  time  of  keeping 
Easter  and  manner  of  tonsure. 

Columba  was  honoured  by  hi&  countrymen,  the  Scots  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  much  as  by  his  Pictish  converts,  and 
in  his  character  of  chief  ecclesiastical  ruler  he  gave  formal 
benediction  and  inauguration  to  Aidan,  the  successor  of  Conall, 
as  king  of  the  Scots.  He  accompanied  that  prince,  to  Ireland 
in  575,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  a  coimdl  held  at  Dnunceat 
in  Ulster,  which  determined  once  and  for  all  the  position  of  the 
ruler  of  Dalriada  with  regard  to  the  king  of  Ireland.  The  last 
years  of  Colunlba's  life  appear  to  have  been  mainly  spent  at 
lona.  There  he  was  already  reVered  as  a  saint,  and  whatever 
credit  may  be  given  to  some  portions  of  the  narratives  of  his 
biographers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wonderful  influence 
which  he  exercised,  as  to  the  holiness  of  his  li£e^  and  as.  to  the 
love  which  he  uniformly  manifested  to  God  and  to  his  neighbour. 

In  the  summer  of  597  he  knew  that  his  end  was  appioaching. 
On  Satiu^day  the  8th  of  June  he  was  able,  with  the  help  of  one 
of  his  monks,  to  ascend  a  little  hill  above  the  monastery  and 
to  give  it  his  farewell  blessing.  Returning  to  his  cell  he  continued 
a  labour  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  transcription  of  the 
Psalter.  Having  finished  the  verse  of  the  34th  Psaim  where  it 
is  written,  "  They  who  seek  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of 
thing  that  is  good,"  he  said,  "  Here  I  must  stop: — ^what  follows 
let  Baithen  write '';  indicating,  9S  was  believed,  his  wish  that 
his  cousin  Baithen  shoidd  succeed  him  as  abbot.  He  was 
present  at  ev<ening  in  the  church,  and  when  the  midnight  beU 
sounded  for  the  nocturnal  office  early  on  Sunday  morning  he 
again  went  thither  unsupported,  but  sank  down  before  the  altar 
and  passed  away  as  in  a  gentle  sleep. 

Several  Irish  poems  are  ascribed  to  Columba,  but  they  are 
manifestly  compositions  of  a  later  age.    Three  Latin  hymns  may  ^ 

however,  be  attributed  to  the  saint  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

The  original  materials  for  a  life  of  St  Columba, are  uau3uall}^  full. 
The  earliest  biography  was  written  by  one  of  his  successors,  Cuminius, 
who  became  abbot  of  lona  in  657.  Much  more  important  is  the 
enlargement  of  that  work  by  Adamnanj  who  became  abbot  of  lona 
in  679.  These  narratives  are  supplemented  by  the  brief  but  mo6t 
valuable  notices  eiven  by  the  Venerable  Bede.  See  W.  Reeves, 
Life  of  St  Columba^  written  hy  Adamnan  (Dublin,  185J);  W.  F. 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  Church  and  Culture  "  (Edinburgh, 
1877).  (E.  C.  Q.f 

COLUMBAN  (543H315),  Irish  saint  and  writer,  was  born  in 

Leinster  in  543,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Bangor, 

Co.  Down.    About  the  year  585  he  left  Ireland  together  with 

twelve  other  monks,  and  established  himself  in  the  Vosges,  among 

the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortification  called  Anagrates,  the  present 

Anegray  in  the  department  of  Haute-Sa6ne.    His  enemies  accused 

him  before  a  S3mod  of  French  bishops  (603)  for  keeping  Easter 

according  to  the  old  British  and  now  unorthodox  way,  and  a  more 

powerful  conspiracy  was  organized  against  him  at  the  court 

of  Burgundy  for  boldly  rebuking  the  crimes  of  King  Theuderich 

II.  and  the  queen-mother  Bninhilda.    He  was  banished  and 

forcibly  removed  from  his  monastery,  and  with  St   Gall   and 

others  of  the  monks  he  withdrew  into  Switzerland,  where  he 

preached  ♦with  no  great  success  to  the  Suebi   and   Alamanni. 

Being  again  compelled  to  flee,  he  retired  to  Italy,  and  founded 

the  monastery  of  Bobbio  in  the  Apennines,  where  he  remained 

till  his  death,  which*  took  place  on  the  21st  of  November  615. 

His  writings,  which  include  some  Latin  poems,  prove  him  a  man 

of  learning,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  not  only 

with  the  Latin  classics,  but  also  with  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew. 

The  collected  edition  of  StColumban's  writings  was  published  by 
Patriok  Fleming  in  bis  CaUectanea  sacra  Hibemi  (Louvain,  I667), 
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and  teproduced  by  Misne,  p.  4,  vol.  Ixxxvi,-. (Paris,  .1844).  See 
further,  Wright's  Bio^raphia  LiterariOf  Columbaii's  Regida  Coeno- 
hitalis  cum  Toenitenttalt  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  Regularum 
(Paris,  1638).  A  complete  bibliography  is  given  in  U.  Chevallier, 
Repertoire  des  sources  ktsL  (Bio.  Bibliogr.)*  vol.  i.  990  (Paris,  1905). 

COLUMBANI,  PLACIDOt  Italian  architectural  designer,  who 
worked  chiefly  in  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  z8th  century. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Adams  and  Pergolesi,  and  like 
them  frequently  designed  the  enrichments  of  furniture.  He 
was  a  prolific  producer  of  chimney-pieces,  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  Adam  work,  of  moulded  friezes,  and  painted  plaques 
for  cabinets  and  the  like.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
English  furniture  designers  of  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
especially  the  Adams,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton,  owed  much 
to  his  graceful,  flowing  and  classical  conceptions,  -although  they 
are  often  inferior  to  those  of  Pergolesi.  His  books  are  still  a 
valuable  store-house  of  sketches  for  internal  architectural 
decoration.  His  principal  works  are: — Vases  and  Tripods 
(1770);  A  New  Book  of  Ornaments,  containing  a  variety  of  elegant 
designs  for  Modern  Panels,  commonly  executed  in  Stucco,  Wood 
or  Painting,  and  used  i/n  decorating  Principal  Rooms  (1775); 
A  variety  of  Capitals,  Friezes  and  Corniches,  and  how  to  increase 
and  decrease  them,  still  retaining  their  proportions  (1776).  He 
also  assisted  J(^n  Crunden  in  the  production  of  The  Chimney- 
piece  Makers*  Daily  Assistant  (1776). 

COLUMBARIUM  (Lat.  columha,  a  dove),  a  pigeon-house. 
The  term  is  applied  in  architecture  to  those  sepulchral  chambers 
in  and  near  Rome,  the  walls  of  which  were  sunk  with  small  niches 
{columbaria)  to  receive  the  cinerary  urns.  Vitruvius  (iv.  2) 
employs  the  term  to  signify  the  holes  made  in  a  wall  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  timbers  of  a  floor  or  roof. 

COLUMBIA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Boone  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  about 
145  m.  (by  rail)  W.N.W.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890)  4000;  (1900) 
5651  (1916  negroes);  {1910)  9662,  Columbia  is  served  by  th^ 
Wabash  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railways.  It  is 
primarily  an  educational  centre,  is  a  market  for  grain  and  farm 
products,  and  has  grain  elevators,  a  packing  house,  a  shoe 
factory  and  brick  works.  Columbia  is  the  scat  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  a  coeducational  state  institution,  established  in 
1839  and  opened  in  1841;  it  received  no  direct  financial  support 
from  the  state  until  1867,  and  its  founding  was  due  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the  county.  It  is  now  liberally  supported 
by  the  state;  in  1908  its  annual  income  was  about  $650,000. 
In  1908  the  university  had  (at  Columbia)  200  instructors  and 
2419  students,  including  680  women;  included  in  its  library  is 
the  collection  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  The  School  of 
Mines  of  the  university  is  at  Rolla,  Mo. ;  all  other  departments 
are  at  Columbia.  A  normal  department  was  established  in  1867 
and  opened  in  1868;  and  women  were  admitted  to  it  in  1869. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  became  a  depart- 
ment of  the  university  in  j  870*  The  law  department  was  opened 
in  1872,  the  medical  in  1873,  ^^nd  the  engineering  in  1877.  "^he 
graduate  department  was  established  in  1896,  and  in  19108  a 
department  of  journalism  was  organized.  On  the  university 
campus  in  the  quadrangle  is  the  monument  of  grey  granite 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  designed  after  his 
own  plans,  and  bearing  the  famous  inscription  written  by  him. 
It  was  given  to  the  university  by  descendants  of  Jefferson  when 
Congress  appropriated  money  for  the  monument  now  standing 
over  his  grave.  Near  the  city  is  the  farm  of  the  agricultural 
college  and  the  experiment  station.  At  ColumbiiL,  also,  are  the 
Parker  MeisQorial  hospital,  the  Teachers  College  high  school, 
the  University  Military  Academy,  the  Columbia  Business 
(Allege,  Christian  College  (Disciples)  for  women,  established  in 
185 1,  its  charter  being  the  first  granted  by  Missomi  for  the 
collegiate  education  of  Protestant  women;  the  Bible  College 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Missouri;  and  Stephens  College 
(under  Baptist  control)  for  women,  established  in  18561  The 
municipality  owns  the,  water-works  and  the  electric  lighting 
plant.     Columbia  was  first  settled  about  182 1. 

COLUMBIA^  a  borough  of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U  S.A.,  on  the  W^  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river  (here  crossed 


by  a  long  steel  bridge),  opposite  Wrigfatsvilie  and  about  81  m* 
W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1890)  10,599;  (1900)  12,316, 
of  whom  772  were  foreign-bom;  (est.  1906)  13,423.  It  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington, 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  the  Northern  Central  railways, 
and  by  interurban  electric  railways.  The  river  here  is  about 
a  mile  wide,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  borough  is  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  gently  from  the  rivei^bank  and 
overlooks  beautiful  scenery.  The  Pennsylvania  railway  has 
repair  shops  here,  and  among  Columbia's  manufactures  are  silk 
goods,  embroidery  and  laces,  iron  and  steel  pipe,  engines, 
laundry  machinery,  brushes,  stoves,  iron  toys,  umbrellas,  flour, 
lumber  and  wagons;  the  dty  is  also  a  busy  shipping  and  trading 
centre.  Columbia  was  first  settled,  by  Quakers,  in  1726;  it 
was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1787;  and  in  18 14  it  was  incorporated. 
In  1790  it  was  one  of  several  places  considered  in  Congress  for 
a  permanent  site  of  the  national  capital. 

COLUMBIA,  the  capital  dty  of  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  and 
the  county-seat  of  Richland  county,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the 
Congaree  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Saluda  and  the  Broad  rivers,  about  130  m.  N.W.  of  Charleston. 
Pop.  (1890)  15,353;  (^900)  21,108,  of  whom  9858  were  negroes; 
and  (1910)  26,3x9.  It  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the 
Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  an)d  the  Columbia,  Newberry 
&  Laurens  railways.  Columbia  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
level  top  of  a  blndSf  overlooking  the  Congaree,  which  fails  about 
36  ft.  in  passing  by,  but  is  navigable  for  the  remaindefr  of  its 
course.  The  surrounding  country  is  devodeld  ehiefi5^  to  cMton 
culture.  The  state  house,  United  States  government  building  and 
dty  hall  are  fine  striictures.  Some  of  the  new  business  houses 
are  ten  or  more  storeys  in  height.  The  state  penitentiary  and 
the  state  insane  asylum  are  located  here,  and  Columbia  is  an 
important  educational  centre,  being  the  seat  of  the  university 
of  South  Carolina,  the  Columbia  College  fo^  women  (Methodist 
Episcopal  South,  1854),  the  College  for  women  (Presbyterian, 
1890),  and  the  Presbyteriaa  Theological  Seminary  (1828);  and 
the  Allen  University  (African  Methodist  Episcopal;  coedu^ 
cational,  1S80),  and  the  Benedict  College  (Baptist)  for  negroes. 
The  University  of  South  Carolina,  organized  in  1801  and  opened 
in  1805,  was  known  as  South  Carolina  College  in  1805- 1863, 
1878-1887  and  1891-1906,  and  as  the  university  of  South 
Carolina  in  1866-187 7,  1888-1891  and  after  1906;  in  1907-1908 
it  had  departments  of  arts,  science,  pedagogy  and  law,  an  enrol- 
ment of  285  students,  and  a  faculty  of  25  instructors.  By 
means  of  a  canal  abundant  water  power  is  furnished  by  the 
Congaree,  and  the  city  has  some  of  the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the 
world;  it  has,  besides,  foundries  and  machine  shops  and  manu- 
factories of  fertilisers  and  hosiery.  The  manufactures  under 
the  factory  system  were  valued  at  $3,133,903  in  1900  and  at 
$4,676,944  in  1905— a  gain,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  dty 
in  the  state,  of  49- 2%  in  five  years.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
several  valuable  granite  quarries.  The  munidpality  owns  and 
operates  its  wateivworks. 

While  much  of  the  site  was  stUl  a  forest  the  legislature,  in 
1786,  chose  it  for  the  new  capital.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  1790  the  legislature  first  met  here.  Until  1805, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village,  Columbia  was  under  the 
direct  government  of  the  legislature;  in  1854  it  was  chai-tered 
as  a  dty.  On-  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February  1865  General 
W.  T.  Sherman,  on  his  march  through  the  Carolinas,  entered 
Columbia,  and  on  the  ensuing  night  a  fife  broke  out  which  was 
not  extinguished  until  most  of  the  city  was  destroyed.  The 
responsibility  for  this  fire  was  charged  by  the  Confederates  upon 
the  Federals  and  by  the  Federals  upon  the  Confederates. 

COLUMBIA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Maury  county, 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  Duck  river,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  state,  46  m.  S.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1890)  5370;  {1900) 
6052  (3716  negroes);  (1910)  5754.  Columbia  is  served  by  the 
Louisville  ,&  Nashville,  and  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St 
Louis  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Columbia  Institute  for  girls 
(under  Protestant  Episcopal  control),  founded  in  1S36,  and  of 
the  Columbia  Military  Academy.    Columbia  is  in  a'  fine  farming 
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region;  is  engaged  extensively  in  the  mining  and  shipping 
of  phosphates;  has  an  important  trade  in  live-stock,  especiaUy 
mules;  manufactures  cotton,  lumber,  flour,  bricks,  pumps  and 
woollen  goods;  and  has  marble  and  stone  works.  Colombia 
was  settled  about  1807  and  was  incorporated  in  1822.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  the  base  from  which  General  N.  B.  Forrest 
operated  in  1862-1863,  and  was  alternately  occupied  by  Con- 
federate and  Federal  forces  during  General  Hood's  Nashville 
campaign  (November-December  1864). 

COLUMBIA  RIVBR,  a  stream  of  the  north-west  United  States 
and  south-west  Canada,  about  939  m.  in  length,  draining  a  basin 
of  about  250,000  s<[.  m.,  of  whkh  5^395  are  in  British  Columbia; 
some  105,000  sq.  m.  belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Snake  and 
11,700  to  that  of  the  -Willamette.  The 'source  of  the  river  is 
partly  in  the  Yellowstone  co(untry,  partly  near  the  Titon  peaks, 
and.  partly  in  the < pine-dad  mountains  of  British  Colombia. 
Some  American  geographers  regard  the  head  as  that  of  the  Clark 
Fo]:k,  but  it  is  most  generally  taken  to  be  in  Bri;t!ish  Columbia 
about  80  m.  no^tkof  thei  Unitied  States  likie;  Froim  this  point 
it  Yuzlff  some  i  $6  m.  >  to  !the  north-west  to  the  '*  Big'  Bend,^^  and 
then  in>  a;  ^eat  curve  sDuthwa»rd,ienclosing  the  superb  iraiiigesof 
the  Selkirks,  crossing,  th^  intematiodal  lihe  nekr  the  boundai^y 
of  Washington  and  Idaho,  "where  it  is-  joined  by  the  Penid  Oreille 
nvetyiit  Clark. F<oi?k>aiteadf  vefiened^to.  This  la[itter' river  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Moimtains  west  of  Helena,  Montana,  lalls'  with 
a  heavy  sk>pe  (1323^]  mi6fm;^  to  its  dnijfldenttewvcfaithe  Flat- 
head, flows  i]uxHigfaji:Ake  FendOreillb  (27  m.)  in  noithdrn' Idaho; 
and>  anms  in  'deep  canlyoni  (fallioig  900  f  tuin  boo  m<)  to  its  junction 
with  the 'Ccihimfa!b,whioh^frem- this  t)bint'(xmtinue^^  almost  due 
sotith  for  more  than  106  m.  Heive  the  Columbia^  is  -joined'  by  the 
Spokane,  a  large  river  wldiiheavy>fall,  and  enters  the  *^  Great 
ri^Un  of  the  Cohuiibia,"  an  area  of  some  22,000  i9£)c|.  m.y  resetaib- 
ling  the  *^  parks  "  of  Colorado,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  mountains: 
the  Moses  range  to  the  north,  the  Bitter  Root  and  Coeur  d'AHne 
on  the  east,  the  Blue  on  the  south,  and  the  Cascades  on  the  west. 
The  soil  is  rich,  yielding  great  harvests  of  grain,  and  the  moun- 
tains rich'  in  minerals  as  yet  only  slightly  prospectdd.  After 
breaking  into  this  basin  the  river  turns  ihatply  to  the  west  and 
skirts  the  northern  mountain  barrier  for  about  105  m.  Where 
it  strikes  the  confines  of  the  Cascades,  it  i6  joined  by  the 
Okanogan,  turns  due  south  in  the  second  Big^end,  and  flows 
about  200  m.  to  its  junction  with  the  Snake  near  Walluk. 

After  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  with  the  Columbia  the 
greater  riwr  turns  west  toward  the  Padflc.  Throughout  its 
course  to  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  Columbia  has  no 
flood  plain;  every^vhere  it  is  cutting  its  bed;  almost  every- 
where it  is  characterized  by  canyons,  although  above  the  Spokane 
the  valley  is  much  brok^i  down  and  there  is  considerable 
timbered  and  fertile  bench  land.  Below  the  Sp<^cane  the 
canyon  becomes  more  steep  and  rugged.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Okanogan  to  Priests  iRapids  extends  a  superb  canyon,  with 
precipitous  walls  of  black  colimmar  basalt  1006  to  3000  ft.  ih 
height.  The  finest  portion  Is  below  the  Rock  Island  Rapids. 
Ill  this  p^rt  of  its  course,  along  the  Cascade  range  in  the  Gre^t 
Plain^  and  at  its  passage  of  the  mnge  westward,  retpids  and 
cascades  particukriy  obstruct  the  inlperiectly  opened  bed: 
In  the  lower  Coiutaibia,  navigation  Is- fitBt  interrupted  t6o  m. 
from  the  mouth  at  the  Cascades,' a  hant»w'gol1ge' across  the 
Cai^eade  range  4-5  m.  long,  where  tibe  river  fklls  i4  ftL  in  2500; 
the  rapids  are  eVaded  by  a  canal  constructed  (1878-1896)  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  by  a  portage  ra^way  (•i8o<>^r8or). 
Ftfty-three  miles  above'  this  are  the  Ditlles,  a  series  of  fails, 
rapids  and  rock  obstruction^  extending  some  r2  in.  and^nditig 
at  Celflo^  115  m.  bekrw  Wallula,  with  a  fall  of  20  It.  There  are 
also  impediments  jdst  below  the  mouth  Of  the  Snake;  others 
in  the  lower  course  of  this  river  below  tllparia;  aj^d  almost 
continuiQus  obstructions'  in  the  Cokimbia  aboV&  Priests*  Rapids; 
The  coinmerce  of  the  Cohimbia  is  very  important,  especially 
that  from  Portland,  Vancouver,  Astoria,  ^nd  other  outlets  of 
the  Willamette  valley  and  the  lower  Coluoibia.  The  gr^ 
region  of  the  Great  Plain,  the  bottomland. orchards  and  grain 
field  on  the  plai?ehtB  of  the  Sbake,  have  not  sine^  i8Bb  been 


dependent  upon  the  water  navigatioti  for  frei^ting,  but  in  their 
interest  costly  attempts  have  been  made  to  open  the  river  below 
the  Snake  uninterruptedly  to  commerce. 

The  Columbia  is  one  of  the  greatest  salmcHi  streams  of  the 
world  (see  Oxsgon)  .  The  tonnage  of  deep-sea  vessels  in  and  out 
over  the  bar  at  the  river's  mouth  from  1890-1899  was  9,423,637 
tons.  From  1372^1899  the  United  States  government  expended 
for  improvement  of  the  Snake  and  Columbia  $6,925,649.  The 
mouth  of  the  latter  is  the  only  deep-water  harbour  between 
San  Francisco  and  Cape  Fkttery  (700  m.),  and  the  only  fresh 
water  harbour  of  the  Pacific  coast.  To  facilitate  its  entrance, 
which,  owing  to  bars,  tides,  winds,  and  the  great  discharge  of 
the]  river,  has  always  been  difficult,  a  great  jetty  has  been  con- 
structed (1885-1895,  later  enlarged)  to  scour  the  bars.  It  was 
about  4-5  miles  long,  and  in  1903  work  was  begun  to  make  it  2*5 
mileslonger^  The  tides  are  perceptible  1 50  m.  above  Uie  mouth 
(mean  tide,  at -Astoria  (?.  6-2  ft.),  the  average  tidal  flow  at  the 
miDilth  bang  about  1,000,000  cub.  ft.  per  second;  while  the 
fiiesh  water  outflow  is  from  90^000  to  306,000  cub.  ft.  according^ 
toi  the  stage  of  watetr^t^d^as  highaa  i,odo$ooo  cub.  ft.  in  time 
of  flood.  Improvemedts  weie  undertaken  by  theFederal  govern- 
ment 4tnd  a  state>comitiJssk)i)^  in  11^3  in  ord^  ko  secure  a  25-ft. 
channelfrom  Portland 'to:  the  sea. 

In  X792,  and  pcttsibiy  also  in  tt788,  therii^^  mouth  w^  entered 
by  Cai^tain  Robert  Orhy  (1755-2806)  of  Bioston,  Mass.,  ^ho 
named  the  riv«r  after  his  own  ^vessel,'  ^'  Columfoik,"  wMch  -name 
has  wh<^y  supplanted  the  earlier  name,  ''  (^egon."  In  1804- 
1805  the  riv^  was  explored  by  Meriwether  Lews  mnd  Wlliam 
Claik.  -  Upon  these  discoveriel  the 'United  Sthtes  primarily 
b^ised  its  claim  to  the  territory  now  embmced  in  the  states  of 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

GOLUMfBiA  UinVBRSlTT,  ime  of  thef  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
States;  located  for  the  most  patt  <m  Momingside  Heights, 
New  York  dty.  It  embraces  Columbia  College,  founded  as 
King's  College  in  1754;  a  school  of  medidne  (the  College  of 
Pbysicians  and  Surgeons)  founded  in  17(57,  in  West  59th  Street; 
a  school  of  law,  founded  in  1858^;  schools  of  applied  science, 
including  a  school  of  mines  and  schools  of  chemistry  and  engineer- 
ing, separatdy  organized  in  1896;  a  school  of  architecture, 
organLted  in  i88t ;  graduate  sdiools  oi  political  science,  organized 
in  t88o,  philosophy,  organized  in  1890,  aild  pure  Science, 
organized  in  1892;  and  a  school  of  journalism;  closely  affiliated 
with  it  are  the  College  of  Pharmac^,  founded  in  1829,  in  West 
68th  Street;  Teachers'  College,  founded  in  1886,  as  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  and  essentially  a 
part  of  the  university  since  1899;  and  Barnard  College  (for 
women)  founded  in  1889,  and  essentially  a  part  of  the  university 
since  1900.  Redprocal  relations  also  exist  between  the  university 
and  both  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Ghtirch  and  the  Union  The<^ogical  Seminary,  thus 
practically  adding  to  the  university  a  theological  department. 
Columbia  also  nominates  the  American  professors  who  lecture  at 
Oermah  universities  by  th^  rec^roc^  arrangement 'fliade  in  1905, 
the  Creitnan  ptbfessors  lecturing  in  America  being  nominated  by 
the  Prussian  minisli^  of  education.  Women  are  now  admitted  to 
all  the  university  courses  except  those  in  laW,  medicine,  techno- 
logy a^d  ^rchitectutie. '  Since  1900  a  summ^  se^ion  has  been 
held  for  sfx'weeks  and  attended  largely  by  teacheiB.  Teachers 
and  others,  under  the  dfrection  of  the  Teachers'  College,  are 
tCffdrded  ah  bptx>i*tuiiity  to  pursue  cohrfiies  in  dhsetnHa  and  so  meet 
somd  of  ^e  requirements  for  an  academic  degree  <fr  a  teacher's 
diploma.  All  students  of  good  ahflity  ate  enabled  to  complete* 
the  requfrenleBts  for  the  bachelor's  degree  t6gether  with  any  one 
of  the  professional  degrees  by  six  years  of  study  at^the  univeislty. 
S^eral  courses  of  lectures  diesigned  espd:iaily  for'the  public — 
tiotaMy  the  Hewitt  Lectures^  in  co-operation  with  Cooper  Union 
— are  delivered  at  diflferent  places  in  the  city  and  at  the  university. 

In  1908  there  wei?e  in  Columbik  University  hi  all  clepArtrtients 
669  instructors  iind  4696  students;  of  these  420  were  in  Bernard 
C61!^ge,  850  were  in  th^  Tfeachers'  College,  and  229  were  in  the 
Cdllejge  of  Phanriacy. '  The  Jatom^rots  University  publications 
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include  works  embodsdng  the  results  of  original  research  pub- 
lished by  the  University  Press;  "  Studies  "  published  in  the 
form  of  a  series  by  each  of  several  departments,  various  periodi- 
cals edited  by  some  members  of  the  faculty,  such  as  the 
Columbia  UniversUy  Quarierly,  the  Political  Science  Quarterly ^ 
and  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly;  and  several  papers  or 
periodicals  published  by  the  students,  among  which  are  the 
Columbia  Spectatory  a  daily  paper,  the  Columbia  Law  Retnew, 
the  Columbia  Monthly  and  the  Columbia  Jester, 

With  two  or  three  unimportant  exceptions  the  buildings  of 
the  university  on  Momingside  Heights  have  been  erected  since 
1896.  They  include,  besides  the  several  department  buildings, 
a  library  building,  a  university  hall  (with  gymnasium),  Earl 
Hall  (for  social  purposes),  St  Paul's  chapel  (dedicated  in  1907), 
two  residence  halls  for  men,  and  one  for  women*  The  library 
contains  about  450,000  volumes  exclusive  of  duplicates  and 
unbound  pamphlets.  The  highest  authority  in  the  government 
of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees, 
vacancies  in  which  are  fdied  by  co-optation;  but  the  immediate 
educational  interests  are  directed  largely  by  the  members  of  the 
university  council,  which  is  composed  of  the  president  of  the 
university,  the  dean  and  one  other  representative  from  the 
faculty  of  each  school.  The  institution  is  maintained  by  the 
proceeds  from  an  endowment  fund  exceeding  $15,000,000,  by 
tuition  fees  ranging,  according  to  the  school,  from  $150  to  $250 
for  each  student,  and  by  occasional  gifts  for  particular  objects. 

The  charter  (1754)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  King's 
College  was  so  free  from  narrow  sectarianism  as  to  name  ministers 
of  five  different  denominations  for  ex-officio  governofs,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  institution  as  set  forth  by  its  first  president, 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson  (1696-17  7  2)  was  about  as  broad  as  that 
now  realised.  In  1756  the  erection  of  th^  first  buildiiig  was 
begun  at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  Hudson, 
and  the  institution  prospered  from  the  beginning.  From  1776 
to  1784,  during  the  Wax  of  Independence,  the  exercises  of  the 
college  were  suspended .  and  the  library  and  apparatus  were 
stored  in  the  New  York  city  hall.  In  1 784  the  name  was  changed 
to  Columbia  College,  a;nd  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  passed  for 
creating  a  state  university,  of  which  Columbia  was  to  be  the 
basis.  But  the  plan  was  not  a  success,  and  three  years,  later,-  in 
1 787 1  the  act  was  repealed  and.  the  administration  of  Columbia 
was  entrusted  to  a  board  of  trustees  of  which  the  present  board 
is  a  .successor.  In  1857  tjbere  was  an  extensive  re-oxganizatipn 
by  which  the  scope  oif  the  institution  was  muph  enlar^,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  removed  to  a  new  site  on,  M&dison  Avenue 
between  49th  and  .50th  Streets.  From  1890  to  1895  much 
centralization  in  it^  administration  was  effected,  in  1896  Xhe 
name  of  Columbia. University  was  adopted,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1897  the  old  site  and  bi^ldings  were  agaia^^tiandpned  for  new« 
this  time  on  iNIoroingside  Heights, 

See  A  History  of, Columbia  University t  by  members  of  the  faculty 
(New  York,  1904);  and  J.  B.  Pine,  "  King's  College,  now  Columbia 
University/*  in  Historic  New  York  (New  York,  r897). 

COLUMBINE  (Ital.  columbinOj  from  cdumbay  a  doy^),  in 
pantomime,  (g.9.)  the  lairy-hke  danc^  who  is  coiuted  by 
Harlequin.  In  the  medieval  Italian  popular  poinedy  she  was 
Harlequin.'s  daughter.        ... 

COLUMBINE*  aa  erpct  perennial  herbaceous  plant  known 
botanically  as  Aquikgia  vulgaris  (natural  order  Ranunculaceae)* 
In  Med.  Latin  it  was  known  as  Columbina  sc^  herba,  the  dove's 
plant.  The  slender  s^tem  bears  delicate,  long-stalked,  de^ly 
divided  leaves  with  blunt  segments,  and  a  loose  panicle  of 
handsome  drooping  blue  or  white  flowers,  which  are  characterized 
by  having  all  the  five  petals  spurred.  The  plant  occurs  wild 
in  woods  land  thickets  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  flowers  in 
early  summer.  It  is  well  known  in  cultivation  as  a  favou];ite 
spring  flower,  in  many  varieties,  some  of  which  have  red 
flowers. 

COLUMBITEt  a  rare  mineral  consisting  of  iron  niobate, 
FeNbaOsi  in  which  the  iron  and  niobium  are  replaced  by  varying 
amounts  of  manganese  and  tantalum  respectively,  the  gemeral 
formula  being  (Fe,  Mn)  :(Nb,  Ta)20e«    It  was  in  this  mineral  that 
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Charles  Hatchett  discovered,  in  xSoi,  the  element  niobium, 

which  he  himself  called  columbium  alter  the  country  (Columbia 

or  America)  whence  came  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 

collection   which  he  examined.    The  species  has  also   been 

called  niobite.    It  crystalliaes  in  the  orthorhombic  system, 

and  the  blajck,  opaque  crystals  are  often  very 

brilliant  with  a  sub-metallic  lustre.    Twinned     f^^j- — j\ 

crystals  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  is  a  dis-    /•"'^^sV      \ 

tinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  face  marked  b  in  the 

figure.    Hardness  6;  specific  gravity  5*3.    With 

increasing  amount  of    tantalum   the   specific 

gravity  increases  up  to  7*3,  and  members  at  this 

end  of  the  series  are  known  as  tantalite  (FeTa^e) . 

Specimens  in  which  the  iron  is  laigely  replaced 

by  manganese  are  known  as  manganocolumbite 

or  manganotantalite,  according  as  they  contain 

more  niobium  or  move  tantalum.    Columbite 

occurs  as  crystals  and  contact  masses,  in  granite 

and  |>egmatite  at  Rabenstein  in  Lower  Bavatm, 

the  Ilmen  Mountains  in  the  Urals,  Haddam  in  Connecticut^  and 

several  other  localities  in  the  United  States;  also  in  the  cryolite 

of  Greenland.    Tantalite  is  from  Finland,  and  it  has  recently 

been  found'  in.  some  abundance  in  the  deposits  of  caesiterite  in 

the  tin-field  o£  Greenbushes  in  the  Blackwood  district^  Western 

Australia. 

Dimorphous  with  columbite  and  tantalite  are  the  tetragonal 
minerals  tapiolite  (s**  skogb(Slite)  and  mosslte^  so  that  the  four 
form  an  isodimoxphoua  grovip  with  the  general  fonnula 
(Fe,  Mn)  (Nb,.Ta)90«.  Mossite  ia  from  a  pegmatite  -vein  near 
Moss  in  Norway,  and  tapiolite  is  from  Fiidand*  All  these 
minerals  contain  tin  in  small  amolint.  (L.  J.  S.) 

COLUMBIUM*  or  Niobium  (symbol  Cb  or  Nb,  atomic  weight 
94),  one  of  the  metallic  elements  of.  the  nitrbgi^  group,  first 
detect^  in.  i9ox  by  C.  Ji«2tchett  in  «  specimen,  of  columbite 
(niobite)  from  Massachusetts  {Phil.  Trans*  x8o2,  49).  It  is 
usually  found  associated  with  tantal^m^  the  chief  minemlB 
containing  these  two  elements  being  tantalite,  ooltonbite, 
ferguspnite  and  yttrotantalite;  it  is  also  a  constituent  of 
pyr^chlor,  euxenite  and  samajrskite.  Coliunbium  compounds  are 
usually  prepared  by  fusing  xolunlbite  with. an  excess  of  add 
potassium  sulpbate^  boiling  ouA  the  fused  masis  with  much  watjer, 
and  removing  tin  and  tungsten  from,  the  reaklue  by  digestion 
with  ammonium  sulphide,  any  iroft  present!  being<8imultaneously 
converted  into  ferrous  sulphide.  The  residue  is  washed,  exr 
tracted  by  diltite  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  well  washed  with 
boiling  water.  It.  is  Chen  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  ajcid  and 
heated  in  j^rder.to  expel  silicon  fluoride ;  finally  the  icolumbium, 
tantalum  and  titanium  fluorides  are  ^arated  by  the  different 
salubiUtif^.  of  their  double  fluondfs  (C.  Maiignaic,.  Ann,  ckim^ 
et  thy^p  1S66  UL  ^  P-  63;  1868,  i3[«  p.  38;. see  also  W.  Gibbs, 
Jahresb,  1864^  p..  i  685 ;  rL  D.  Hall  ^nd  £r  F,  Smith,  Prec.  Anur. 

PMos.Soc.igoS,  44^  P't77h   ^     ^ 

The  met4l  wasfitst  obt^n^d  by  C*  W.  >  Blomstrand  {J4nfm* 
prak,  Ck^fJ  866}  97  i  P*  3  7)  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  hydrogen; 
it  has  more  reqently  ,been  prepared  by  H»  Moissan,.  by  reducing 
the  oxide  with i. carbon  in  the  electric  furnace  (the  product 
obtained  alwiaya  contains  from  2-3%  pf  jcombined  «arb0n),  and 
by  H.  Golds^naidt  and  C.  Vautin  (Jpurn*  Soc.  Chem,  Industry, 
1898, 19,  p.  543)  by  reducing  the  oxide  with  aluminium  powden 
As  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  chloride,  it  is  a  istei^  grcfy 
powder  of  specific  gravity  7*06.  It  bums  on  heating  in  air;  and 
is  sqirceiy  attacked  by  hydrochloric  or,  nitric,  acids,  or  by  aqua 
repa\it  is  soluble  in. warm  concentrated  sulphuric  add.  ' 

Columbium  hydride,  CbH,  is  obtained  ,a$  a  greyish  xnetallic 
powder,  when  the  double  fluoride,  CbF»,  2  KF,  i3  reduced  with  sodium. 
It  l>urns  when  heated  in  air,  and  is  soluble  in  warm  concentrated 
sulphuric  atid.  Three  oxides  of  columbium  are  certainly  knowti, 
namely  the  dioxide,  CbsOi,  the  tetroxide,  Cbi04,  and  the  pentcxide, 
CbsO»,  whilst  a  fourth  oaode^  columbium  irioxide,  Cbi0n  has  been 
described  by  £.  F.  Smith  and  P.  Maas  {Zeit.  f,  anorg,  Chem.  1894, 
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p.  97J.  Columbium  dioxide,  CbtOj,  is  formed  when  dry  potassium 
lumDiuih  oxyfluoride  is  reduced  bj^  sodium  (H.  Rose,  Jrogg.  Ann, 
1858, 104,  p.  312).  It  burns  readily  in  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
pentoxide  when  fused  with  acid  {wtassium  sulphate.     Columbium 
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Mf  oxide,  Cbs04t  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  when  the  pentoxide 
is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is  un- 
attacked  by  acids.  Columbium  pentoxide  (columbic  acid),  CbsO«, 
is  obtained  from  columbite,  after  the  removal  of  tantalum  (see 
above).  The  mother  liquors  are  concentrated,  and  the  double  salt 
of  composition  2KF'CbOFs'HiO,  which  separates,  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  continued  boiling  with  water  (C.  Marignac; 
see  also  G.  Kriiss  and  L.  F.  Nilson,  Ber,  1887,  20,  p.  1676).  U  is  a 
white  amorphous  infusible  powder,  which  when  strongly  heated  in 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  an  oxysulphide.  Several  hydrated 
forms  are  known,  vielding  salts  known  as  columbaies,  A  percolumbic 
ctcid,  HCbOi'nHaO,  has  been  prepared  by  P.  Melikoff  and  L.  Pissar- 
jewsky  (Zett.f,  anorg,  Chem.  1899, 20,  p.  341^,  as  a  vellow  amorphous 
powder  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  tne  potassium  salt, 
which  is  formed  when  columbic  acid  is  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  caustic  potash  {loc.  ciL).  Salts  of  the  acid 
HiCbOs  have  been  described  by  C.  W.  Balke  and  £,  F.  Smith  (Jour, 
Amer,  Chem,  Soc.  1908,  30,  p.  1637). 

Columbium  trichloride,  CbCts,  is  obtained  in  needles  or  crystalHiie 
crusts,  when  the  vapour  of  the  pentachloride  is  slowly  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  carbon  oioxide 
it  forma  the  oxychloride  CbOCU,  and  carbon  monoxide.  Columbium 
pentachloride,  CbCU,  is  obtained  in  yellow  needles  when  a  mixture 
of  the  pentoxide  and  sugar  charcoal  is  heated  in  a  current  of  air-free 
chlorine.  It  melts  at  194**  C.  (H.  Deville)  and  boils  at  24.6-5**  C. 
It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Columbium  oxychlaridey  CbOCltf  is  formed  when  carbon  tetrachloride, 
and  columbic  acid  are  heated  together  at  440*  C. :  SCCU+CbaO*  = 
2CbOCli+3COCls,and  also  by  distilling  the  pentachloride,in  acurrent 
of  carbon  dk>xide»  over  ignited  columbic  acid.  It  forms  a  white  silky 
masswhich  volatilizes  at  about  400^  C.  It  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  and 
is  decomposed  violently  by  water.^  Colusnbium^  pentaAuoride,  CbFi, 
is  obtained  when  the  pentoxide  is  dissolved  in  hvorofluoric  acid. 
It  is  only  known  in  s6lution ;  evaporation  of  the  solution  yields  the 
pentoxide.  The  oxyfluoride,  CbOFs,  results  when  a  mixture  of  the 
pentoxide  and  fluorspar  is  heated  in  a  current  of  hydnschloric  acid, 
it  fornxs  many  double  ^Itswith  other  metallic  fluorides. 

Columbium  oxysulphide,  Ct>OSs,  is  obtained  as  a  dark  bronze 
coloured  powder  when  the  pentoxide  is  heated' to  a  white  heat  in  a 
current  of  carbon  bisulphide  vapour;  or  by  gently  heating  the 
oxychloride  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  bums  when 
heated  in  air,  lorming  the  pentoxide,  and  sulphur  diqxide. 

Columbium  nitride ^  CbsN$  (?),  is  formed  when  dry  ammonia  gas  is 
passed  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  chloride.  A  heavy  wli'i'te 
precipitate,  consisting  of  ammonium  chloride  and  coluihbium 
nitride*  is:  thrown  down,  and  the  ammonium  chloride  is  removed  by 
washing,  it  out  with  hot  water,  when  the  columbjium  nitride  remains 
as  an  amorphous  residue  (Hall  and  Smith,  loc,  cit.). 

Potassium  fluoxy  percolumbate,  K2Cb02F5*H$0,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  potassium  columbium  okyfllioride  in  a  3  %  solution  of 
hydrogen  peroxide.  The  solution  turns  yellow  in  colour,  and,  when 
saturated,  deposits  a.i>asty  masa  of  crystals.  The  salt  separates 
from  solutions  containing  hydrofluoric  acid  in  large  plates,  which 
are  greenish  yellow  in  colour^ 

The- atomic  weight  was  determined  by  C.  Marignac  {Ann,  ckim,  et 
phys,  1866  (4),  8,  p*  16)  to  be  94  from  the  analysis  of  potassium 
columbium  oi^fluoride,  and  the  same  value  has  been  ob^^ained.  by 
T.  W.  Richards  iJourn.  Amer.  Chem,  Soc,  1898,  20,  p.  543). 

COLUMBUSt  CHRI8T0PHEA  [in  Spanish  Cristobal  Cot6N] 
(c.  1446^  or  perhaps  rather  1451,  -1506)  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Domenico  Colombo  anvi  Suzanna  Fontanarossa;  and  was  bom  at 
Genoa  either  about  -r 446  or  in  145 1,  the  exact  date  being  un- 
certain. His  father  was  a  wo6l-tx>mber,  of  some  small  means, 
who  lived  till  1498.  According  to  the  life  6f  Columbus  by  his 
SOU'  Ftrdinand  (a  statement  supported  by  Las  Casas),  young 
Christopher  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Pavia,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  astronomy,  geometry  and  cositiogmphy. 
Yet,  according  to  the  admiral's  own  statement/  he  became  a 
sailor  at  fourteen.  Evidently  this  statement,  however,  caiihcH 
mean  the  abandoininent  of  all  other  emplo3anent,  for  in  1470, 
1472,  amd  1475  we  find  ^^  engaged  in  trade  at  Genoa,  following 
the  family  business  of  weaving,  a.nd  (in  1473)  residing  at  the 
neighbonring  Savona.  In  i474*-i475  he  appears  to  have  visited 
Chios,  where  he  may  hav^  resided  some  time,  returning*  to 
Genoa  perhaps  eatly  in  1476.  Th6nce  he  seems  to  have  again 
set  out  on  a  voyage  in  the  summer  of  1476,  perhaps  bound  for 
England;  on  the  13th  of  August  1476,  the  four  Genoese  vessels 
he  acoNnpanied  were  attacked  off  Cape  St  Vincent  by  a  privateer^ 
one  Guillaume  de  Casenove,  siirnamed  CouUon  or  Colombo 
(**  Columbus  ");  two  of  the  four  ships  escaped,  with  Christopher, 
to  Lisbon.  In  December  1476,  the  latter  resumed  tJieir  voyage 
to  England,  probably  canying  with  them  Columbus,  who,  after 
a  short  stay  in  England,  claims  to  have  made  a  voyage  in  the 
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northern  seas,  and  even  to  have  visited  Iceland  about  February 
1477.  This  last  pretension  is  gravely  disputed,  but  it  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  rejected,  and  we  may  also  trace  the  Genoese  about  this 
time  at  Bristol,  at  Galway,  and  probably  among  the  islands  west 
and  north  of  Scotland.  Soon  after  this  he  returned  to  Portugal, 
where  (probably  in  1478)  he  married  a  lady  of  some  rank,  Felipa 
Moniz  de  Perestrello,  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Perestrello,  a 
captain  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  and  one  of 
the  early  colonists  and  first  governor  of  Porto  Santo.  Felipa  was 
also  a  cousin  of  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon  at  this  time  (1478). 

About  1479  Columbus  visited  Porto  Santo,  here  as  in  Portugal 
probably  employing  his  time  in  making  maps  and  charts  for  a 
livelihood,  while  he  pored  over  the  logs  and  papers  of  his  deceased 
father-in-law,  and  talked  with  old  seamen  of  their  voyages,  and 
of  the  mystery  of  the  western  seas.  About  this  time,  too,  if 
not  earlier,  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  much 
of  the  world  remained  undiscovered,  and  step  by  step  conceived 
that  design  of  reaching  Asia  by  sailing  west  which  was  to  result 
in  the  discovery  of  America.  In  1474  he  is  said  to  j^^  0/ 
have  corresponded  with  P&olo  Toscanelli,  the  Floren-  weMi^n 
tine  physician  and  eosmographer,  and  to  have  received 
from  1dm  valuable  suggestions,  both  by  map  and 
letter,  for  such  a  Western  enterprise.  (The  whole  of  this  incident 
has  been  disputed  by  some  recent  critics.)  He  had  perhaps 
already  begun  his  studies  in  a  number  of  works,  especially  the 
Book  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  Imago  Mundi  of  Pierre  d'Ailly,  by 
which  his  oosmographical  and  geographical  conceptions  were 
largely  moulded.  His  views,  as  finally  developed  and  presented 
to  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  were  supported  by  three 
principal  lines  of  argiunent,  derived  fro!m  natural  reasons;  from 
the  theories  of  geographers,  and  from  the  reports  and  traditions 
of  mariners.  He  believed  the  worid  to  be  a  sphere;  he  under* 
estimated  its  size;  he  overestimated  the  size  of  the  Asiatic 
continent.  And  the  farther  that  continent  extended  towards 
the  east,  the  nearer  it  came  towards  Spain.  Nor  were  these 
theories  the  only  supports  of  his  idea.  Martin  Vicente,  a  Portu- 
guese pilot,  was  said  to  have  found,  400  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  after  a  westerly  gale  of  many  days' 
duration,  a  piece  of  strange  wood,  wrought,  but  not  with  iron; 
Pedro  Gorreli,  Cohimbus's  Own  brother-in-law,  was  said  to  have 
seen  another  such  waif  at  Porto  Santo,  with  great  canes  capable 
of  holding  four  quarts  of  wine  between  joint  and  joint,  and  to 
have  heard  of  two  men  being  washed  up  at  Flores  "  very  broad- 
faced,  and  differing  in  aspect  from  Christians."  West  of  Europe, 
now  and  then,  men  fancied  there  hove  in  dght  the  mysterious 
islands  of  St  Brandan,  of  Brazil,  of  Antillia  or  <^  the  Seven 
Cities.  In  his  north^i!)t  journey,  too,  some  vague  and  formless 
traditions  may  have  reached  the  explorer's  ear  of  the  voyages 
of  Leif  Ericson  and  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  and  of  the  coasts  of 
Markland  and  Vinland.  All  were  hints  and  rumours  to  bid  the 
bold  mariner  sail  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  this  he  at  length 
determined  to  do. 

The  concurrence  of  some  state  or  sovereign^  however,  was 
necessary  for  the  success  of  this  design.  Columbus^  on  the 
accession  of  John  II.  of  Portugal,  seems  to  have 
entered  the  service  of  this  country,  to  have  accom-  m^SoI. 
panied  Dieigo  d'^Azambuja  to  the  Gold  Coast,  and  to 
have  taken  part  In  tiie  construction  of  the  famouis  'fort  of  St 
George  lit  El  Mina  (1481-148^).  On  his  return  from  this  ex- 
pedition, he  submitted  to  King  John  the  scheme  he  had  now 
matured  for  reaching  Asia  by  a  western  ix)ute  across  the  Ocean. 
The  king  was  deeply  interested  is  the  rival  scheme  (Of  an  eastern 
or  south-eastern  route  round  Africa  to  India) 'Which  had  so  long 
held  the  field,  which  had  been  initiated  by  the  Genoese  in  x^qi^ 
and  whidi  had  been  revived,  for  Portugal^  by  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator;  but  he  listened  to  the  Genoese,  and  referred 
him  to  a  committee  of  council  for  geographical  affairs.  The 
councO's  report  was  adverse;  but  the  king,  who  was  yet  inclined 
to  favour  the  theory  of  Columbus,  assented  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  bishop  of  Ceuta  that  the  plan  shoxdd  be  carried  out  in 
secret  and  without  its  author's  knowledge.  A  caravel  was 
despatched;  but  it  returned  after  a  brief  absence,  the  sailors 
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having  lost  heart,  and  refused  to  venture  farther.  Upon  dis- 
covering this  treachery,  Columbus  left  Lisbon  for  Spain  (1484), 
taking  with  him  his  son  Diego,  the  only  issue  of  his  marriage 
with  Felipa  Moniz,  who  was  by  this  time  dead.  He  departed 
secretly; — according  to  some  writers,  to  give  the  slip  to  King 
John;  according  to  others,  to  escape  his  creditors. 

Columbus  next  betook  himself  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
while  meditating  an  appeal  to  the  king  of  France,  opened  his 
plans  to  the  count  (from  X491,  duke)  of  Medina  Cell.  The 
latter  gave  him  great  encouragement,  entertained  him  for  two 
years,  and  even  determined  to  furnish  him  with  three  or  four 
caravels,  to  carry  out  his  great  design.  Finally,  however, 
being  deterred  by  the  coosideratiou  that  the  enterprise  was 
too  vast  for  a  subject,  he  turned  his  guest  from  the  determination 
he  had  come  to  of  making  application  at  the  court  <^  France, 
by  writing  on  his  behalf  to  Queen  Isabella;  and  Columbus 
repaired  tottie  court  at  Cprdova  at  her  bidding  (i486). 

It  was  an  ill  moment  for  the  navigator's  fortune.  Castile 
and  Leon  i^ere  in  the  thick  pf,  thajt.  st^ggle  which  resulted  in 
|^^£^al  cQi^queslb  of  th/9:Qi:f9>pada<Moors;  ^nd neither  Ferdinand 
«qr  Isabel^ iiad  tim^.as.yejt  to  give  due  consideration  to.  Columr 
bus^  proposals. ,  The  jMiv^nturer  was  indeed  kindly  received; 
he  was.hap^d  Qver.to  the  car&of  Alonso  de.Qui;)tajiilla,  whom 
b^  speedily  T  converted  i^to  £^n.  enthusiastic  supporter  of  his 
theory.  He  piade  many^th^i:  £riei)<}s,  and  among  them  Seatriz 
Enriquez^^  th^  mother  of  .his  second  son  Fernando.  But  the 
committee,  presided  .over  by  the  queen^s  confepisor,  Fray.  Her- 
nando de  Talavers^,  which  had  beea,  appointed  to  consider  the 
new  project,,  reported  th^t  it  was  y^in  <bnd  impi^acttoable. 

From  CfKdpva  Colusobus  f<^owed  ik<^  court  to  Salamaaca, 
having  already  been  introduced  by  Quintanilla  to  the  notice 
of  the  grand  cardinal,  Pedro. Conasalez  de  Mendoza,  *^  the  third 
king  of  Spain '';  the  latter  had  befrknded  and  supported  the 
Genoese,  ajod  apparently  arranged  the  first  interview  between 
him  and  Queen  Isabella.  At  Salamanca  prolonged  di9cu8sions 
took  place  upon  the  questions  now  raised;  the  Dkimimct^is 
of  San  Estebaa  entertained  Columbus  during  the  confereiices 
(1486-1487).  In  1487  Columbus,  who  had  been  following  the 
court  from  place  to  place  (billeted  in  towns  as  an  officer  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  gratified  from  time  to  time  with  sum&  of  money 
towards  his  expenses),  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Malaga.  In 
1488  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  his  **  especial 
friend,"  to  return  to  that  country,  and  was  assured  of  protection 
against  arrest  or  proceedings  of  any  kind  (March  ao):  he  had 
probably  made  fresh  overtijres  to  King  John  shortly  before; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1488  we  find  him  in  Lisbon,  conferring 
with  his  brother  Bartholomew  and  laying  plans  for  the  future. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  final  negotiations  of  Columbus  with 
the  Portuguese  government,  but  they  clearly  did  not  issue  in 
anything  definite,  for  Christopher  now  retiumed  to  Spain  (though 
not  till  he  had  witnessed  the  return  of  Bartholomew  Diaz  from 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  his  reception  by 
King  jQhn)r^bil|3  Bartholomew  proceeded  to  England  with  a 
mission  to  interest  King  Henry  VII.  in  the  Columbian  schemes. 
If  the  London  enterprise  was  unsuccessful  (as  indeed  it  proved), 
{);  was  settled  that  Badrji;ho)omew  should  carry  the  same  invitation 
to  the  French.  cQvrt.  ^H6  did  so;  and  htxe  he  remained  till 
summonad  to  Spain  in  1493.  .Meantime  Christopher,,  junable 
throughout  1490  to  get  a  hearing  ,at  th^  Spanish  court,  was  in 
S491  again  referred  to  ajutUat  presided  over  by  Cardinal  Mendoza ; 
but  thisiMnto,  to  Cc^umbus'  dismay,  <^noe  more  rejected  his 
proposals;  Itbe  Spanish,  aovelreigm  merely-  prondsed  hixn  that 
when  the.Gr&jDi&da  war  "was  over,  thoy  would  coconfiider  what 
he  had  laid  before' fiheiri. : 

Columbus  ^as  now  in  despair.  He  at  once  betook  himself 
to  Huelva,  a  little  marifiime .  t<>wn  in  Andalusia,  north-west  of 
Cadiz,  with  the  intention  of  taking'  ship  for  France.  He  halted, 
however,  at  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida,  near  Hueiva,  and 
still  nearer  Palos,  where  he  seems  to  have  made  laitiog-  friend* 
ships- on  his  first  arrival  in  3pain  in  January  14S5,  where  he 
especially  enlisted  tlte  support  of  Juan  Pere9,ithe  guardian,  who 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  monastery,  and 


introduced  him  to  Garcia  Fernandez,  a  physician  and  student 
of  geography.  Juan  Perez  had  been  the  queen's  confessor; 
he  now  wrote  to  her  in  urgent  terms,  and  was  summoned  to  her 
presence;  and  money  was  sent  to  Columbus  to  bring  him  once 
more  to  court.  He  reached  Granada  in  time  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  the  city  (January  2,  1492),  and  negotiations  were 
resumed.  Columbus  believed  in  his  mission,  and  stood  out 
for  high  terms;  he  asked  for  the  rank  of  admiral  at  once 
('^  Admiral  of  the  Ocean ''  in  all  those  islands,  seas,  and  continents 
that  he  might  discover),  the  vice-royalty  of  all  he  should  discover, 
and  a  tenth  of  the  precious  metals  discovered  within  his  admiralty. 
These  conditions  were  rejected,  and  the  negotiations  were  again 
interrupted.  An  interview  with  Mendoza  appears  to  have 
followed;  but  nothing  came  of  it;  and  before  the  close  of  January 
1493 ,  Columbus  actually  set  out  for  France.  At  length,  however, 
on  the  entreaty  of  the  Queen's  confidante,  the  Marquesa  de 
Mojra,  of  Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  and  of  other  courtiets,  Is<rt>dla '  was 
.induce4  to  determine  on.  tl^e' expedition.  A  messenger  was  sent 
after  Columbus,. and  overtook  hipa  near  a. bridge  called  "  Pinos,'' 
6  m.  from  Granada.  He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Saata  F6; 
and  on  the  17th  of  April  1492,  the  a^eement  between  him  and 
theif  Catholic  majesties  was  signed,  a^^  sealed. 

As  1^  ainiS;  included  noto^y.  the  di^ovezy  of  Cipaoguor 
Japan,  but  aJso*  the  op^ung  up  of  intercourse  with  the  grand 
khan  of  Cathay,  he  recehred  a  royal  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  latter.  The  town  of  Palos  Was  ordered  to  find  him  two  ships, 
and,  thiBso  were  soon  placed  at  his  disposal^  But.no  crews  could 
be  got  together,  in  spite  of  the*  indemnity  offered  to  criDunals 
and  "  broken  men  "  who  would  serve  on  the  expedition ;  and 
had  not  Juan  Perez  succeeded  in  interesting  in  the  cause  the 
Palos  "  magnates  '*  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  and  Vicente  Yafiez 
Pinzon,  Columbus'  departure  had  been  long  delayed.  At  last, 
however,  men,  ships  and  stores  were  ready.  Tlie  expedition 
consisted  of  the  ^^Santa  Maria,'*  a  decked  ship  of  106  tons  with 
^  c^ew  of  52  men,  commanded  by  the  adniiral  in  penson;  and 
of  two  caravels;  the  ''  Pinta  "  of  50  tons,  with  18  men,  under 
Martin  Pinzon;  and  the  "  Nifia,"  of  40  tons,  with  18  men, 
under  his  brother  Vicente  Yanez,  aftejrwards  (1499)  the  first  to 
cross  the  line  in  the  American  Atlantic. 

The  adventurers  numbered  88  souls;  and  on  Friday,  the  3rd 
of  August  1492,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  little  fleet  weighed 
anchor,  and  stood  for  the  Canary  Islands.  An  abstract 
of  the  admiral's  diary  made  by  I^  Casas  is  yet  y^yMge. 
extant;  and  from  it  many  particulars  may  be  gleaned 
concerning  this  first  voyage.  Three  days  after  the  ships  had  set 
sail  the  "  Pinta "  lost  her  rudder;  the  admiral  was  in  some 
alarm,  but  comforted  himself  with  the  f^iection  that  Martin 
Pinzon  was  energetic  and  ready-witted;  they  had,  however, 
to  put  in  at  TeneriSe,  to  i^fit  the  caravel.  On  the  6th  of 
September  they  weighed  anchor  once  more  with  all  haate^ 
Columbus  having  been  informed  that  three  Portuguese  caravels 
were  on  the  look-out  to  intercept  him.  On  the  13th  of  September 
the  westerly  variarions  of  the  magnetic  needle  were  lor  the  first 
time  observed;  on  the  15th  a  meteor  fell  into  the  sea  at  four  or 
five  leaguea  di^t^ce;  soon  after  tkey  anived  at  those  v»st 
plains  pf^seftweed  called  the  Sargasso  Sea;  whil^.;aJl  the  time, 
writes  the  adnural,  they,  had  most  temperate  breezes^  the  sweets 
ness  of  the  mornings  being  especiaUy  deUghtful,  the  weather 
like  an  Andalusian  April,  aind  only  .the  s^og*  of/the  mishtingale 
wanting,  i  On  the  r7th  th)e  men  began  to  murmur;  they  were 
frightened  by  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  variation  ol. the 
compass^  but  the  explanati<»in  Columbus  .gave  restored  their 
tranquillity.  On  the  18th  Ihey  saw  many 'birds,  and  ft  great 
ridge  of  low^-ljmig  doud;  and  they  expected  to  see  land.  On 
the  3oth  they  saw  boobies  and  other  birds,  and  were  sure  the 
land  must  be  near.  In  thie,  however,  they  were  disappointed; 
and  thenceforth  Cohimbus,  who  was  keeping  aiyi  thi^whilea 
double  reckonSiig,  one- for  the  crew  and  one  for  himself,  had  great 
difiiculty  hi  restraining  -the  evil^disposed  from,  the  excesses 
they  meditated.  On  the  ^sth  Martin.  Alonso  Pinzon  raised  the 
cry  of  land,  but  il>piovedJalae,  as  did  the. rumour  jbo'theoame 
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^iect  on  the  7th  of  October,  from  the  **  Nlfla."  iBut  on  the 
I  ith  the  -  ^  Pinta ''  fished  up  a  cane,  a  pole,  a  atick  Vfhich  appeared 
to  have  been  wrought  with  iron,  and  a  board,  while  the  "  Nifia  " 
sighted  a  branch  covered  with  berries;  '*  and  with  these  sign^ 
all  of  them  breathed  and  were  glad."  At  ten  o'clock  on  that 
night  Columbus  himself  perceived  and  pointed  out 
dScov^nd.  *  ^Sbt  ahead,  and  at  two  in  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  1 3th  of  October  1492,  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  a  sailor 
aboard  the  *'  Nifia,"  announced  the  appearance  of  what  proved 
to  be  the  New  World.  The  land  sighted  was  an  island,  called  by 
the  Indians  Guanahani^  and  named  by  Columbus  San  Salvador. 
It  is  generally  identified  with  Watling  Island. 

The  same  morning  Columbus  landed,  richly  clad,  and  bearing 
the  royal  banner  of  Spain.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  brothers 
Pinzon,  bearing  banners  of  the  Green  Cross  (a  device  of  the 
admirals),  and  by  great  part  of  the  crew.  When  they  all  had 
'^  given  thanks  to  Gk>d,  kneeling  upon  the  shore,  and  kissed  the 
ground  with  tears  of  joy,  for  the  great  mercy  received,"  the 
admiral  named  the  island,  and  took  solemn  possession  of  it  for 
their  Catholic  majesties  of  Castile  and  Leon.  At  the  same  time 
such  of  the  crews  as  had  shown  themselves  doubtful  and  mutinous 
sought  his  pardon  weeping,  and  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet. 

Into  the  remaining  detail  of  this  voyage,  of  highest  interest 
as  it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  go  further.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  it  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  islands  of  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Conception  (Rum  C^y),  Femandina  (Long  Island),  Isabella 
(Crooked-  Island),  Cuba  or  Juanti  (named  by  Cohiinbus  in  honour 
of  the  yOung  prince  of  Spaiii),  and  Hispaniola,  Haiti,  or  San 
Domingo.  Off  the  last  of  these  the  "  Santa  Maria  "  went 
aground,  owing  to  the  careleissness  of  the  steersman.  No  lives 
were  lost,  but  the  ship  had  to  be  unloaded  and  abandoned;  and 
Columbus,  who  was  anxious  to  return  to  Europe  with  the  news 
of  his  achievement,  resolved  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  island,  to 
build  a  fort  otit  of  the  material  of  the  stranded  hulk,  and  to  leave 
the  crew.  The  fort  was  called  La  Navidad;  44  Europeans  were 
placed  in  charge.  On  the  4th  of  January  1493  Columbus,  who 
had  lost  sight  of  Martin  Pinzon,  set  sail  alone  in  the  "  Nifia  " 
for  the  east;  and  two  days  afterwards  the  **  Pinta  "  joined  her 
sister-ship.  A  storm,  however,  sep>arated  the  vessels,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  18th  of  February  that  Coltunbus  reached  the 
island  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Azores.  Here  he  was  threatened 
with  capture  by  the  Portuguese  governor,  who  could  not  for 
some  time  be  brought  to  recognize  his  commission.  On  the 
24th  of  February,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
on  the  4th  of  March  the  **  Nifia  "  dropped  anchor  off  Lisbon. 
The  king  of  Portugal  received  the  admiral  with  the  highest 
honours.  On  the  13th  of  March  the  **  Nifia  "  put  out  from  the 
Tagus,  and  two  days  afterwards,  Friday,  the  15th  of  March, 
she  reached  Palos. 

The  court  was  at  Barcelona;  and  thither,  after  despatching 
a  letter  announcing  his  arrival,  Columbus  proceeded  in  person. 
He  entered  the  city  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  was  received 
by  their  majesties  in  full  court,  and,  seated  in  their  presence, 
related  the  story  of  his  wanderings,  exhibiting  the  "  rich  and 
strange  "  spoils  of  the  new-found  lands, — the  gold,  the  cotton, 
the  parrots,  the  curious  arms,  the  mysterious  plants,  the  un* 
known  birds  and  beasts,  and  the  Indians  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  baptism.  All  his  honours  and  privileges  were  confirmed 
to  him;  the  title  of  Don  was  conferred  on  himself  ahd  his 
brothers;  he  rode  at  the  king's  bridle;  he  was  served  and  saluted 
as  a  grandee  of  Spain.  A  new  and  magnificent  scutcheon  was 
also  blazoned  for  him  (4th  May  1493),  whereon  the  royal  castle 
and  lion  of  Castile  and  Leon  were  combined  with  the  five  anchors 
of  his  own  coat  of  arms.  Nor  were  their  Catholic  highnesses 
less  busy  on  therr  own  account  than  on  that  of  their  servant. 
On  the  3rd  and  4th  of  May  Alexander  VI.  granted  bulls  confirm- 
ing to  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Leon  all  the  lands  discovered, 
or  to  be  discovered,  west  of  a  line  of  demarcation  drawn  100 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on  which 
the  Portuguese  held  their  colonies  along  the  African  coast.  A 
new  expedition  was  ^ot  in  readiness  with  all  possible  desp&tch, 
to  secure  and  extend  the  -discoveries  alreiady  'made. 


After  several  ciela3rB  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  on  the  24th  of 
September  r4$3  and  steered  westwards.  It  consisted  of  three 
great  cartacks  (galleons)  and  fourteen  caravels  (light 
frigates),  having  on  board  over  1500  men,  besides  the  f!^^, 
animals  and  materials  necessary  for  ooionization. 
Twelve  missionaries  accompanied  the  expedition,  under  the 
orders  of  Bernardo  Buil  or  Boil,  a  Benedictine;  Columbus  had 
been  already  directed  (29th  May  1493)  to  endeavour  by  aU  means 
in  his  power  to  Christianize  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  to 
make  them  presents,  and  to  '^  honour  them  much",  while  all 
under  him  were  commanded  to  treat  them  "  well  and  lovingly," 
und^  pain  of  severe  punishment.  On  the  13th  of  October  the 
ships,  which  had  put  in  at  the  Canaries,  left  Ferro;  and  on 
Sunday,  the  3rd  of  November,  after  a  single  storm,  "  by  the 
goodness  of  God  and  the  wise  management  of  the  admiral "  an 
island  was  sighted  to  the  west,  which  was  named  Dominica. 
Northwards  from  this  the  isles  of  Maiigalante  and  Guadalupe 
were  next  discovered  and  named;  while  on  the  north-western 
course  to  La  Navidad  those  of  Montserrat,  Antigua,  San  Martin^ 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were  sighted,  and  the  island 
now  called  Porto  Rico  was  touched  at,  hurriedly  explored,  and 
named  San  Juan  Bautista.  On  the  2.2nd  oi  November  Columbus 
came  in  sight  of  Hispaniola,  and  sailing  westward  to  La  Navidad, 
found  the  fort  burned  and  the  colony  dispersed.  He  decided 
on  building  a  second  fort,  and  coasting  On  30  m.  east  of  Monte 
Cristi,  he>  pitched  on  a  spot  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Isabella. 

The  climate  proved  unhealthy;  the  colonists  were  greedy  of 
gold,  impatient  of  control,  proud,  ignorant  and  mutinous;  and 
Columbus,  whose  inclination  drew  him  westward,  was  doubtless 
glad  to  escape  the  worry  and  anxiety  of  his  post,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  his  sovereigns  as  to  further  dis- 
coveries. On  the  2nd  of  February  1494  he  sent  home,  by 
Antonio  de  Torres,  thit  despatch  to  their  Catholic  highnesses 
by  which  be  msly  be  said  to  have  founded  the  West  Indian  slave 
trade.  He  established  the  mining  camp  of  San  Tomaso  in  the 
gold  country  of  Central  Hispaniola;  and  on  the  24th  of  April 
1494,  having  nominated  a  council  of  regency  under  his  brother 
Diego,  and  appointed  Pedro  Margarit  his  captain-general,  he 
again  put  to  sea.  After  following  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba 
for  some  daj's,  he  steered  southwards,  and  discovered  (May  14th) 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  he  named  Santiago.  He  then 
resumed  his  exploration  of  the  Cuban  coast,  threaded  his  way 
through  a  labyrinth  of  islets  which  he  named  the  Garden  of  the 
Queen  (Jardin  de  la  Reyna),  and,  after  coasting  westwards  for 
many  days,  became  convinced  that  he  had  discovered  continental 
land.  He  therefore  caused  Perez  de  Luna,  the  notary,  to  draw 
up  a  document  to  this  effect  (12th  of  June  1494),  which  was 
afterwards  taken  round  and  -signed  (the  admiral's  steward 
witnessing)  by  the  officers,  men  and  boys  of  his  three  caravels, 
the  "  Nifia,"  the  "  Cordera,"  and  the  ''San  Juan."  He  then 
stood  to  the  south-east,  and  sighted  the  island  of  Evangelista 
(now  Ifela  de  los  Pinos),  revisited  Jamaica,  (Coasted  the  south  of 
Hispaniola,  and  on  the  24th  of  September  touched  at  and  named 
the  island  of  La  Mona,  in  the  channel  between  Hispaniola  and 
Porto  Rico.  Thence  he  had  intended  to  sail  eastwai*ds  and 
complete  the  survey  of  the  Caribbean  Archipelago;  but  he 
was  exhausted  by  the  terrible  tear  and  wear  of  mind  and  body 
he  had  undergone  (he  sajrs  himself  that  on  this  expedition  he 
was  three-and-thirty  days  almost  without  sleep),  and  on  the  day 
following  his  departure  from  La  Mona  he  fell  into  a  lethargy, 
that  deprived  him  of  sense  and  memory,  and  had  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  life.  At  last,  on  the  29th  of  September,  the  little 
fleet  dropped  anchor  off  Isabella,  and  in  his  new  city  the  admiral 
lay  sick  for  five  months. 

The  colony  was  in  a  sad  plight.  Every  one  was  discontented, 
and  many  were  sick,  for  the  climate  was  unhealthy  and  there 
was  nothing  to  eat.  Margarit  ind  Boil  had  deserted  the  settle- 
ment and  fled  to  Spain,  but  ere  his  departure  the  former,  in  his 
capacity  of  captain-general,  had  done  much  to  outrage  and 
alienate  the  Indiaiis.  The  strongest  measures  werre  necessary 
to  undo  this  mischief,  and^  backed  by  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
Columbus  proceeded  to  reduce  the  natives  under  Spaiaish  sway. 
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Alonso  de  Ojeda  succeeded  by  a  brilliant  coup  de  main  in  captur- 
ing the  cacique  Caonabo,  and  the  rest  submitted.  Five  ship-loads 
of  Indians  were  sent  off  to  Seville  (34th  June  1495)  to  be  sold  as 
slaves;  and  a  tribute  was  imposed  upon  their  fellows,  which 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  oiigin  of  that  system  of  feparti" 
mietUos  or  encomiendas  which  was  afterwards  to  work  such 
mischief  among  the  conquered.  In  October  1495  Juan  Aguado 
arrived  at  Isabella,  with  a  royal  conmiission  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  colony;  here  he  took  up  the  position  of  a  judge 
of  Columbus's  government;  and  much  recrimination  followed. 
Columbus  decided  to  return  home;  he  appointed  his  brother 
Bartholomew  addantado  of  the  island;  and  on  the  loth  of  March 
1496  he  quitted  Hispaniola  in  the  "  Nina."  The  vessel,  after 
a  protracted  and  perilous  voyage,  reached  Cadiz  on  the  nth  of 
June  1496,  where  the  admiral  landed,  wearing  the  habit  of  a 
Franciscan.  He  was  cordially  received  by  his  sovereigns,  and 
a  new  fleet  of  eight  vessels  was  put  at  his  disposal.  By  royal 
patent,  moreover,  a  tract  of  land  in  Hispaniola,  of  50  leagues  by 
20,  was  offered  to  him,  with  the  title  of  duke  or  marquis  (which  he 
declined);  for  three  years  he  was  to  receive  an  eighth  of  the 
gross  and  a  tenth  of  the  net  profits  on  each  voyage;  the  right 
of  creating  a  mayorazgo  or  perpetual  entail  of  titles  and  estates 
was  granted  him;  and  his  two  sons  were  received  into  Isabella's 
service  as  pages. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  preparing  of  the  fleet  proceeded 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  the  30th  of  May  1498  that  he  set 
sail  with  his  main  fleet  of  six  ships — two  caravels  had 
already  been  sent  on  ahead.  From  San  Lucar  he 
steered  for  Porto  Santo,  Madeira,  and  Gomera, 
despatching  three  vessels  direct  from  the  Canaries  to  Hispaniola. 
He  next  proceeded  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  whidi  he  quitted 
on  the  5th  of  July.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  being 
greatly  in  need  of  water,  and  fearing  that  no  land  lay  westwards 
as  he  had  hoped,  Colmnbus  had  turned  his  ship's  head  north, 
when  Alonzo  Perez  of  Huelva  saw  land  about  15  leagues  to  the 
south-west.  It  was  crowned  with  three  hill-tops,  from  which 
circumstance,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  at  starting  (to 
name  the  first  land  discovered  on  this  voyage  in  honour  of  the 
Trinity),  the  admiral  named  it  Trinidad,  which  name  it  yet  bears. 
On  Wednesday,  the  ist  of  August,  he  beheld  for  the  first  time 
the  mainland  of  South  America,  the  continent  he  had  sought 
so  long.  It  seemed  to  him  but  an  insignificant  island,  and  he 
called  it  Isla  Santa.  Sailing  westwards,  next  day  he  saw  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  (named  by  him  the  Golfo  de  la  Ballena),  into  which 
he  was  borne  at  immense  risk  on  the  ridge  of  waters  formed  by 
the  meeting  of  the  sea  and  the  Orinoco  estuaries.  For  several 
days  he  coasted  the  continent,  esteeming  as  islands  the  various 
projections  he  saw,  and  naming  them  accordingly,  nor  was  it 
until  he  had  realized  the  volume  poured  out  by  the  Orinoco 
that  he  began  to  i>erceive  the  truly  continental  character  of  his 
last  discovery.  He  was  now  anxious  to  revisit  the  colony  in 
Hispaniola;  and  after  sighting  Tobago,  Grenada,  and  Mar- 
garita, made  for  San  Domingo,  the  new  capital  of  the  settlement, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  31st  of  August.  He  found  that  affairs 
had  not  prospered  well  in  his  absence.  By  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  the  addantado,  the  whole  island  had  been  reduced 
under  Spanish  sway;  but  imder  the  leadership  of  Francisco 
Roldan  the  malcontent  settlers  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  Columbus 
had  to  compromise  matters  in  order  to  restore  peace.  Roldan 
retained  his  office  of  chief  justice;  and  such  of  his  followers  as 
chose  to  remain  in  the  island  were  gratified  with  repartimientos 
of  land  and  labour.  / 

At  home,  however,  court  favour^adtumed  against  Columbus. 
For  one  thing,  the  ex-colonists  were  often  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers.  They  were  wont  to  parade  their 
grievances  in  the  very  court-yards  of  the  Alhambra,  to  surround 
the  king  when  he  came  forth  with  complaints  and  reclamations, 
to  insult  the  discoverer's  young  soi^  with  shouts  and  jeers. 
Again,  the  queen  began  to  criticize  severely  the  shipment  of 
Indians  from  the  new-found  lands  to  Spain.  And  once  more, 
ikttp  was  no  doubt  that  the  colony  itself,  whatever  the  cau^, 
had  not  prospered  so  well  as  might  have  been  desired.    Fer* 


dinand's  support  of  Coltunbus  had  never  been  very  hearty,  and 
his  inclination  to  supersede  the  Genoese  now  prevailed  over  the 
queen's  friendliness.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  May  1499, 
Francisco  Bobadilla  was  appointed  governor  and  judge  of 
Hispaniola  during  royal  pleasure,  with  authority  to  examine 
into  all  complaints.  Columbus  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  his 
charge  to  Bobadilla,  and  to  accept  whatever  the  latter  should 
deliver  him  from  the  sovereigns.  Bobadilla  left  Spain  in  June 
1500,  and  landed  in  Hispaniola  on  the  33rd  of  August. 

Columbus,  meanwhile,  had  restored  such  tranquillity  as  was 
possible  in  his  government.  With  Roldan's  help  he  had  beaten 
off  an  attempt  on  the  island  of  the  adventurer  Ojeda,  his  old 
lieutenant;  the  Indians  were  being  collected  into  villages  and 
Christianized.  Gold-mining  was  profitably  pursued;  in  three 
years,  he  calculated,  the  royal  revenues  might  be  raised  to  an 
average  of  60,000,000  reals.  The  arrival  of  Bobadilla,  however, 
speedily  changed  this  state  of  affairs.  On  landing,  he  took 
posses^pn  of  the  admiral's  hotise  and  summoned  him  and  his 
l^pth^fs  before  him.  Accusations  of  severity,  of  injustice,  of 
>miality  even,  were  poured  down  on  their  heads,  and  Columbus 
anticipated  nothing  less  than  a  shameful  death.  Bobadilla  put 
all  three  in  irons,  and  shipped  them  off  to  Spain. 

Alonso  Vallejo,  captain  of  the  caravel  in  which  the  illustrious 
prisoners  sailed,  still  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the  honour  and 
respect  due  to  Columbus,  and  would  have  removed  the  fetters; 
but  to  this  Columbu3  would  not  consent.  He  woidd  wear  them, 
he  said,  until  their  highnesses,  by  whose  order  they  had  been 
affixed,  should  order  their  removal;  and  he  would  keep  them 
afterwards  '^as  relics  and  as  memorials  of  the  reward  of  his 
service.'*  He  did  so.  His  son  Fernando  ''saw  them  always 
hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  requested  that  when  he  died  they 
might  be  buried  with  him.''  Whether  this  last  wish  was  complied 
with  is  not  known. 

A  heart-broken  and  indignant  letter  from  Columbus  to  Dona 
Juana  de  Torres,  formerly  nurse  of  the  infante  Don  Juan, 
arrived  at  court  before  the  despatch  of  Bobadilla.  It  was  read 
to  the  queen,  and.  its  tidings  were  confirmed  by  communications 
from  Alonso  Vallejo  and  the  alcaide  of  Cadiz.  There  was  a  great 
movement  of  indignation;  the  tide  of  popular  and  royal  feeling 
turned  once  more  in  the  admiral's  favour.  He  received  a  large 
sum  to  defray  his  expenses;  and  when  he  appeared  at  court,  on 
the  1 7  th  of  December  1 500,  he  was  no  longer  in  irons  and  disgrace, 
but  richly  apparelled  and  surrounded  with  friends.  He  was 
received  with  all  honour  and  distinction.  The  queen  is  said  to 
have  been  moved  to  tears  by  the  narration  of  his  story.  Their 
majesties  not  only  repudiated  BobadiUa's  proceedings,  but 
declined  to  inquire  into  the  charges  that  he  at  the  same  time 
brought  against  his  prisoners,  and  promised  Columbus  com- 
pensation for  his  losses  and  satisfaction  for  his  wrongs.  A  new 
governor,  Nicolas  de  Ovando,  was  appointed,  and  left  San  Lucar 
on  the  13th  of  February  1502,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  to 
supersede  Bobadilla.  The  latter  was  to  be  impeached  and  sent 
home;  the  admiral's  property  was  to  be  restored;  and  a  fresh 
start  was  to  be  made  in  the  conduct  of  colonial  affairs.  Thus 
ended  Coliunbus's  history  as  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  new 
Indies  which  he  had  presented  to  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

His  hour  of  rest,  however,  was  not  yet  come.  Ever  anxious 
to  serve  their  Catholic  highnesses,  "  and  particularly  the  queen," 
he  had  determined  to  find  a  strait  through  which  he  c_,_^ 
might  i>enetrate  westwards  into  Portuguese  Asia.  yayi^p^ 
After  the  usual  inevitable  delays  his  prayers  were 
granted,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  1502,  with  four  caravels  and 
150  men,  he  weighed  anchor  from  Cadiz,  and  sailed  on  his  fourth 
and  last  great  voyage.  He  first  betook  himself  to  the  relief  of 
the  Portuguese  fort  of  Arzilla,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the 
Moors,  but  the  siege  had  been  raised  before  he  arrived.  He  put 
to  sea  westwards  once  more,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  discovered 
the  island  of  Martinino  (probably  St  Lucia).  He  had  received 
positive  instructions  from  his  sovereigns  on  no  account  to  touch 
at  Hispaniola;  but  his  largest  caravel  was  greatly  in  need  of 
repairs,  and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  abandon  her  or  disobey 
orders.    He  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and  sent  a  boat 
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ashot^  tb  Ovaivdo,  aflking  for  a  new  ship  and  for  permission  to 
enter  the  haxbour  to  weather  a  hurricane  which  he  saw  was 
coming  on.  But  his  requests  were  refused,  and  he  coasted  the 
islaiid,  casting  ancihor  imder  lee  of  the  land.  Here  he  weathered 
thestbrm)  Which  dfove  the  other  caravels  out  to  sea,  and  anni- 
iulated  the'homeward-bound  fleet,  the  richest  that  had  till  then 
been  sent  from  Hispanic^.  Roldan  and  Bobadilla  perished  with 
others  of  the  admirars  enemies;  and  Fernando  Columbus,  wha 


accompanied  his  father  on  this  voyage,  wrote  long  afterwards^  -but  always  to  increase  and  ennoble  it  by  all  means  possible:     The 

head  of  the  house  is  to  sign  himself  *^The  Admiral."  A.  tenth 
of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  set  aside  yearly  for  distribution 
among  the  poor  relations  of  the  house.  A  chapel  is  founded  and 
endowed  for  the  saying  of  masses.  Beatriz  Enriquez  is  left  to  the 
care  of  the  young  admiral.  Among  other  legacies  is  one  of  ^  half 
a  mark  of  silver  to  a  Jew  who  used  to  live  at  the  gate  of  the 
Jewry,  in  Lisbon."  The  codicil  was  written  and  signed  with 
the  adimiral's  own  hand.  Next  day  (20th  of  May  1506)  he  died; 
After  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  Valladblid,  Columbus's  remains 
were  transferred  to  the  Carthtisian  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  de 
las  Cuevas,  Seville,  where  the  bones  of  his  son  Diego,  the  second 
admiral,  were  also  laid.  Exhumed  in  1542,  the  bodies  of  both 
father  and  son  were  taken  over  sea  to  Hispaniola  and  interred 
in  the  cathedral  of  San  Domingo.  In  1 795-1 796,  on  the  cession 
of  that  island  to  the  French,  the  relics  were  re-exhumed  and 
transferred  to  the  cathedral  of  Havana,  whence,  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898  and  the  loss  of  Cuba,  they  were  finally 
'  removed  to  Seville  cathedral,  where  they  remain.  The  present 
heir  and  representative  of  Columbus  belongs  to  the  Larreategui 
family,  descendants  of  the  discoverer  through  the  female  line, 
and  retains  the  titles  of  admiral  and  duke  of  Veragua. 


I  am  satisfied  it  was  the  hand  of  God,  for  had  they  arrived  in 
Spain  they  had  never  been  punished  as  their  crimes  deserved, 
but  rather  been  favoured  and  preferred."  '^-'^  ' 

After  recruiting  his  flotilla  at  Aeua,  Columbus  put  in  at 
Jaquimo  and  refitted  'his  four  vessels;  aiM  on  the  t4th'  of  July 
1502  he  steered  for  Jamaica.  For  several  days  the  ships 
wandered  painfully  &mong  the  keys  and  shoals  he  had  named  the 
Garden'  of  the  Queen,  and  only  an  opportime  easterly  wind 
prevented  the  crews  from  open  mutiny. '  The  first  land  sighted 
(July  30th)  was  the  ifelet  of  Guanaja,  about  40  m.  east  of  the* 
coast  of  Honduras.  Heife'he  gotnfews  from  an  old  Indian  of  a 
rich  and  vast  coiintry  Ijdng  to  the  eastward,  which  he  at  once 
concluded  must  be  the  long-sought-f  or  empire  of  the  grand  khad. 
Steering  along  the  coast  of  Honduras,  gt'eat  hiardships  were 
endured,  but  nothing  approaching  his  ideal  was  discovered; 
On  the  12th  of  September  Cape  Gradas-a-Dios  was  rounded. 
The  inen  had  become  clamorous  and  iiisubotdinate;^  not  until 
the  5th  of  December,  however,  would  he  tack  about  and  retrace 
his  course.  It  now  became  his  intention  to  plant  a  colony  on  the 
river  Veragua,  which  was  afterwards  to  give  his  descendants  a 
title  of  nobility;  but  he  had  hardly  put  about  when  he  was  caught 
in  a  storm,  which  lasted  eight  days,  wrffli<ihed  and  strsined  his 
crazy,  worm-eaten  ships  severely,  and  finally,  on  Epiphany 
Sunday  1503,  blew  him  into' an  embouchure  which  he  named 
Belem  or  Bethlehem.  Gold  was  very  plentiful  in  this  place, 
and  here  he  determined  to  fbund  his  settlement.  By  the  end  of 
March  1503  a  number  of  huts  hstd  been  run  tip,  and  in  these  the 
addantado  (Bartholomew  Cblumbus),  With  80  men,  was  to 
remain,  while  Christopher  returned  to  Spain  for  men  and  supplSfes. 
Quarrels,  however^  arose  with  the  natives;  the  cadque  was 
made  prisoner,  but  escaped  again;  and  before  Columbus  couW 
leave  the  coast  he  had  to  abandon  a  caravel,  to  take  the  settlers 
on  board,  and  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  of  colonization. 
Steering  eastwards,  he  left  a  second  caravel  at  Puerto  Bello;  he 
thence  bore  northwards  for  Cuba,  where  he  obtained  suppHes 
from  the  natives.  From  Cuba  he  bore  up  for  Jamaica,  and  there, 
in  the*harbour  of  San  Gloria,  now  St  Ann's  Bay,  he  ran  his 
ships  aground  in  a  small  inlet  stil!  called  Don  Christopher's 
Cove  (June  23rd,  1503). 

The  expedition  wks  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  natives, 
and  heie  Columbus  remained  upwai'ds  of  a  year,  awaiting  the 
return  of  hfe  lieutenietnt  Diego  i^endez,  whom  he  had  despatched 
to  Ovando  for  assistance.  Duhng^his  critical  sojourn  here,  the 
admiral  suffered  much  from  disease  and  from  the  lawlessness  of 
his  followers,  whose  misconduct  had  alienated  the  natives,  and 
provoked  them  to  withhold  thfeir  'aceust6med  supplies,  until  he 
dexterouiaiy  woriced  upon  their' superstition^  by  prognosticating 
an  ecKpse.  Two  Vessels  having  at  laJst  arrived  for  his  reHef, 
Cdumbus  left  Jamaica  on  the  28th  of  June  1504,  and,  after 
calling  at  Hispaniola,  set  sail  for  Spain  on  the  12th  of  September.' 
After  a  tempestuous  voyage  he  landed  once  moi*e  at  San  Lucar 
on  the  7th  of  November  1 504. 

As  he  was  too  ill  to  go  to  court,  his  son  Diego  was  sent  thither 
in  his  place,  to'look  after  his  interests  and  transact  his  business. 
Letter  after  letter  followed  the  young  man  from  Seville*-one 
by  the  hands  Of  Amerigo  Vespucd.  A  Ucence  to  ride  on  mule- 
baCk  was  granted  him  on  the  23rd  of  February  1505;  and  in 
the  following  May  he  was  removed  to  the  court  at  Segovia,  and 
thence  again  to  VaUadoKd.  On  the  landing  of  Philip  and  Juana 
at  Corufla  (asth  of  April  1506);  although  "  much  oppressed  with 
the  gout  and  troubled  to  see  himself  put  by  his  rights,"  he  is 
known  to  have  sent  off  the  addankido  to  pay  them  his  duty  and 


service.  The  last  documentary  nbte  6i  him  is  contained  in  a  fiial 
codicil  to  the  will  of.  1498,  made  at  Vallaidolid  on  the  19th  of 
May  1506.  By  this  the  old  wiU  is  confimied;  the  mayorazgo 
is  bequeathed  to  his  son  Diego  and  his  heirs  male,  failing  thesd 
to  Fernando,  his  second  son,  ahd  failing  these  to  the  heirs  male 
of  Bartholomew;  only  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  male  line, 
direct  or  collateral,  is  it  to  descend  to  the  females  of  the  family; 
and  those  into  whose  hands  k  may  fall  are  never  to  diminish  it, 
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The  interpretation  of  the^  seven-lettered  cipher,  accepting  the 
'  smaller  letters  of  the  second  line  as  the  final  ones  of  the  words,  seems 
to  be  Sake  Christus,   Marian    Yosephus,    The  name   Christopher 
(Christoferens)  appears  in  the  last  line. 

In  person  Columbus  was  tall  and  shapely.  The  only  aitthentic 
portrait  of  him  is  that  which  once  belonged  to  Paulus  Jovius,  and 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  de  Orchi  family  (related  to  Jovius 
by  female  descent)  at  Como.  It  shows  us  a  venerable  man  with 
dean-shaven  face,  thin  grey  hair,  high  forehead,  sad  thoughtful 
eyes.    It  bears  the  inscription  Columbus  Lygur,  novi  orHs  repertar. 

Authorities. — ^Fernando  Columbus,  Historic  del  Signor  Don 
Fernando  Colombo  .  .  .  e  vera  relatione  deUa  vita  .  .  .  ddV  Am-^ 
miraglio  D,  Christoforo  Colombo  (the  Spanish  original  of  this,  written 
;  before  15391  is  lost ;  only  the  Italian  version  remains,  first  published 
at  Venice  in  1371;  a  good  edition  appeared  in  London  m  1867); 
Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  Historia  de  las  /nJiaf,  written  1 527-1 561, 
but  first  printed  at  Madrid  in  1875,  after  remaining  in  manuscript 
more  than  three  centuries;  Andres  Hernandez,  Historia  de  los  Reyes 
CaUflicos  (contemporary  with  Fernando  Columbus' sITi^Jiafi^r  but  first 

Printed  at  Granada  in  1856;  best  edition,  Seville,  1870);  Gonzalo 
ernandez  Oviedb  y  Valdes,  Historia  general  de  las  Jndias  (Seville, 
'535;  best  edition,  Madrid,  1851-1855);  Peter  Martyr  d'Anghiera, 
Opus  Epistolarum,  first  published  in  1530,  and  De  Orbe  Novo  (De- 
cades), printed  in  151 1.  and  1530;  Francisco  Lopet  >de  Goidara, 
Historia  general  de  las  Jndias  (Samgossa,  15152-1553,  and  Antwerp, 
1554) ;  Antonio  de  Herrera,  Hi^/oria  general  ae  las  Indias  occidentales 
(publication  fir^t  completed  in  161 5,  but  best  edition  perhaps  that  of 
1730,  Madrid);  Juan  Bautista  Mufioz,  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundb 
(Madrid^  i79%h  Martin  Fernandez  Navarrete,  Cotecdon  de,  hs 
Viagfis  y  descubrimientos  que  hicieron  por  mar  los  Espaholes  (Madrid, 
l825--l8^7);  Washington  Irving,  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
I  Christopher  Columbus  (London,  1827-1828);  Alex,  von  Humboldt, 


to  assure  them  that  he  was  yet  able  to  do  them  extraor^finary  I  Bxomen  critique  (Paris,  1836-1839);  R.  H.  Major,  Select  Letters  cf 
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Columbus  (London,  Hakluvt  Society,  1847);  Fernandez  Duro, 
Colon  y  Pinzon  (Madrid,  1883) ;  Henry  Harrisse,  Christophe  Colomb 
(Paris,  1884),  and  Christophe  Colomb  devant  Vhistoire  (Paris,  1892) ; 
Justin  Winsor,  Christopher  Columbus  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1891;; 
Jos^  Maria  Asensio,  Cristaual  Colon  (Barcelona,  189a);  Clements 
K.  Markham,  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus  (London,  1892) ;  John 
Fiske,  Discovery  of  America  (Boston  and  New  York,  1892);  E.  J. 
Payne,  History  of  the  New  World  called  America,  vol.  i.  (Oxford, 
1892);  Paul  C^affarel,  Histoire  de  la  dScouverte  de  VAmhique  (Paris, 
1892);  Charles  L  Elton,  Career  of  Columbus  (London,  1892); 
Raccolta  Cohmbiana  (1892,  &c.) ;  Sophus  Rujse,  Columbus  (Berlin, 
1902);  John  Boyd  Thatcher,  Christopher  Columbus  (New  Yprk^ 
1 903-1 904);  Henry  Vignaud,  La  Lettre  et  la  carte  de  Toscdndh 
(Paris,  1901),  and  Etudes  critiques  sur  la  vie  de  Colomb  avant  ses 
dicouoertes  (Paris,  190^) ;  Filson  Young,  Christopher  Columbus  and 
the  New  World  of  his  discovery  (London,  1906).  (C.  R.  B.) 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Muscogee  county, 
(jrcorgia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bank  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  of 
the  Chattahoochee  river,  about  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Atlanta. 
Pop.  (1890)  17,303;  (1900)  17,614,  of  whom  7267  were  negioes; 
(1910,  census)  20,554.  lliere  is  also  a  considerable  suburban 
population.  Colunabus  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railways,  and  three  steam- 
boat lines  afford  conununicadon  with  Apalachicola,  Florida. 
The  city  has  a  public  library.  A  fall  in  the  river  of  115  ft. 
within  a  mile  of  the  city  furnishes  a  valuable  water-power, 
which  has  been  utilized  for  public  and  private  enterprises.  The 
most  important  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods; 
there  are  also  cotton  compresses,  iron  works,  flour  and  woollen 
mills,  wood- working  establishments,  &c.  The  value  of  the  city's 
factory  products  increased  from  $5,061,485  in  ipoo  to  $7,079,702 
in  1905,  or  39*9%;  of  the  total  value  in  1905,  $2,759,081,  or 
39  %»  was  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured.  There 
are  many  large  factories  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Columbus 
was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  to  maintain,  at 
public  expense,  a  system  of  trade  schools.  It  has  a  large  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade.  The  city  was  founded  in  1827  and  was 
incorporated  in  1828.  In  the4atter  year  Mirabeau  Buonaparte 
Lamar  (1798-1859)  established  here  the  Columbus  Independenty 
a  State's-Rights  newspaper.'*  For  the  first. twenty  years  the 
city's  leading  industry  was  trade  in  cotton.  As  this  trade  was 
diverted  by  the  railways  to  Savannah,  the  watjpr-power  was 
developed  and  manufact^riea  Wjere.  established.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  city  ranked  next  to  Richmond  in  the  manufacture 
of  supplies  for  the  Confederate  army.  On  the  i6th  of  April 
1865  it  was  captured  by  a  Union  force  under  General  James 
Harrison  Wilson  (b.  1837);  1200  Confederates  were  taken 
prisoners;  large  quantities  of  arms  and  stores  were  seized, 
and  the  principal  manufactories  and  much  other  property  were 
destroyed. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Bartholomew 
county^  Indiana,  U.S.A»,  situated  on  the  E.  fork  of  White  river, 
a  little  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  6719;  (1900) 
8130,  of  whom  313  were  foneign-bom  and  234  were  of  negro 
descent;  (estimated,  1906)  8976*  In  1900  the  centre  of  popu* 
lation  of  the  United  States  was  5  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus.  The 
city  is  served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways, 
and  is  connected  with  Indianapolis  and  with  Louisville,  Ky^f 
by  an  electric  interurban  line.  Columbus  is  situated  in  a 
fine  farming  region,  and  'has  extensiye  tanneries,  threshing- 
machine  and  traction  and  automobile  engine  wprks,  structural 
iron  works,  tool  and  machine  shops,  canneries  and  furniture 
factories.  '  In  1905  the  valufe  of  the  city's  factory  product  was 
$2,983,160,  being  28*4%  more  than  in  1900.  The  water-supply 
system  and  electric-lighting  plant  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  city.  '  . 

COLUMBUfi«  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lowndes  county, 
Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  i;iver,  at 
the  head  of  steam  navigation,  1 50.  m.  .5>  E.  of  Menipbis,  Tennessee. 
Pop.  (1^90)  4559;  (iQOo)  6484  (3366  negroes);  (1910)  S988. 
It  is  served  by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Southern  rail#ai?s, 
and  by  passenger  aiid  freight  steamboat  lines.  It  has  cotton 
and  knitting  mills,  cotton-seed  oil  factories,  machine  shops,  and 
wagoni  stove,  plough  aad  fertilizer  factories;  and  i&  a  market 
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and  jobbing  centre  for  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  It  has  a 
public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Mississippi  Industrial 
Institute  and  College  (1885)  for  women,  the  first  state  college  for 
women — the  successor  of  the  Columbus  Female  Institute  (1848) 
— of  Franklin  Academy  (xSai),  and  of  the  Union  Academy  (1873) 
for  negroes.  The  site  was  first  settled  about  1818;  the  city  was 
incorporated  in  1821,  and  in  1830  it  became  the  county-seat 
of  the  newly  formed  Ix>wndes  county.  During  the  Civil  War 
;the  legislature  met  here  in  1863  and  1865,  and  in  the  former 
year  (^vemor  Charles  Clark  (1810-1877)  wa&  inaugurated 
here. 

COLUMBUS,  a  city,  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
and  the  county-seat  of  Franklin  county,  at  the.  coafiuence  of  the 
Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
state,  1 30  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati,  and  138  m.  S.S.W.  of  Cleveland. 
Pop.  (1890)  88,150;  (1900)  125,560,  of  whom  12,328  were 
foreign-bom  and  8201  were  n^;xoes;  (1910)  181,511.  Colum- 
bus is  an  important  railway  centre  and  is  served  by  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  k  St.  Louis, .  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  (Pennsylvania  system),  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Central,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the 
Hocking  Valley,  and  the  Qeveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  (Penn- 
sylvania  system)  railways,  and  by  nine  interurban  electric  lines. 
It  occupies  a  land  area  of  about  17  sq.  m.^  the  principal  portion 
being  along  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain.  High  Street,  the  principal  business  thoroughfare,  is 
100  ft.  wide,  and  Broad  Street,  on  which  are  many  of  the  finest 
residences,  is  120  ft.  wide,  has  four  rows  of  trees,  a  roadway  for 
heavy  vehicles  in  the  middle,  and  a  driveway, for  carriages  on 
either  side. 

The  principal  building  is  the  state  capitol  (completed  in  1857) 
in  a  square  of  ten  acre^  at  the  intersection  of  High  and  Broad 
streets.  It  is  built  in  the  simple  I^ric  style^  of  grey  limestone 
taken  from  a  quaprry  owned  by  tj^e,  stat€^.  near  tjie  city;  is 
304  ft.  long  and  184  ft.  wide,  and.l|a$  a  rotunda  158  it.  high, 
on  the  walls  of  which  are  the  origijaal  painting,  by  WilLam  Henry 
Powell  (1823-1879),  of  O.  H.  Perry's  victory  qn  Lake  Erie,  and 
portraits  of  most  of  the  governors  of  Ohip.  Other  prominent 
structures  are  the  U-S.  government  and  the  judiciary  buUdings, 
tJie  latter  connected  with  the  capitol  by  a  stone  terrace,  the 
city  hall,  the  county  court  house,  the  union  station,  the  board 
of  trade,  the  soldiers'  memorial  hal}  (with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  4500) ,  and  several  oj£ce  buildings. .  The  city  is  a  favourite 
meeting-place  for  conventions.  Aniong  the  state  institutions 
in  Columbus  are  the  university  (see  below),  the. penitentiary,  a 
state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  state  school  for  the  blind,  and 
.the  state  institutions  for  tbie, education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
and  for  feeble-minded  youth.  In  the  capitol  grounds  are  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Rutherford  B^  Hayes, 
James  A.  Garfiejld,  William  .T-  Sherman,  Philip  H.  Sheridan, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  Edwiix  M.  Stantqn,  and  a  beautiful 
memorial  arch  (with  sculpture  by  H.  A.  M*Neil)  to  WiUiam 
McKinley. 

The  city  ha$.  several  parks,  including  the  Franklin  of  99  acres, 
the .  (^oodale  of  44  acres,  and  fthe  Schiller  of  94  ax:res,  besides 
the  Olentangy,  a.  wellnequlpped  af|lu^eI^ent  resort  .on  tlie  banks 
of  the  river  fron^. which  it  is  ,^mod,  the.  Indismola,  another 
amusement  resort,  and  the  United  States  military  ppst  aiitd 
recruiting  station.,  wliicl^  oqcy^e^.8o  acres  laid  out  like  a  park. 
The  qtate  fair  ^o^inds  of  j^is  aqres  adjoin  the  -city,  and  thei?e 
is  also  a  beautiful  cemetery  of  220  acres.  .   .         .         , 

The  Ohio  State  University  (nonrgept^rian, and  /co-cdufational), 
opened  as  the  Ohio  A^ipultural  ^nd  Mechanical  College  in  1873, 
and  reorganized  u^der  its  present*  jQame,  in  ifiyS^,.  is  3  m-  north  of 
thp  capitol.  It  includes  colli^ges  of  a/ts,  philo^phy  and  sc^ence^ 
of  education  {ior.  teachers),  of  engineering,  qf  Jaw,  of  pharmacy, 
of  agriculture  and  dona^iCr science,, and. of  veterinary  medicine. 
It  ocpi^p^esa  pampus  of  ;  lOt  ,aj(;r9s,  has  an  adjoining  fai^n  of 
325  acres,  and  18  buildings  devoted,  to  instructipnj  2  dormitories, 
and  a  library  containing  (1996);  67r7Q9  voluxnes,  besides  excellent 
museums  of  geology^  zoqlpgy,  l^otapy  and.  arc^oology.and 
bistqryj  th^  la^  being  owned  jqljc^tly  by  thejunivei^sity.  and  by 
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the  state  arcbisieological  and  historical  society.  In  1908  the 
faculty  numbered  175,  and  the  students  ^277. '  The  institution 
oWed  its  origin  to  federal  land  grants;  it  is  maintained  by  the 
state,  the  United  States,  and  by  small  fees  paid  by  the  students; 
tuition  is  free  in  all  colleges  except  the  college  of  law.  The 
govtfttimmt  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees 
appciiflted  by  the  governor  of  thfe  state  for  a  term  of  Seven  years. 
The  first  piresident  of  the  institution  (from  i8'73  to  i 881)  was 
the  distinguished  geologist,  Edward  Orton  (18^9-1899),  who 
was  professor  of  geology  from  187^  to  1899.         •     ' 

Ot^r  ifaslitutionrof  l^rnihfe  art  th^  Oapltfal  University 'and 
Evutig«lidad' Lutheran  Theoi^cai  Seihi^iafy  (llieologicai  Senti^ 
nary  opened  in  1830;  college 'Opened  ics  an- acadeiiiy  in  i85d>', 
with  buUdiAgs  Just  east  of  the  city  Mmitfej  Starling  Ohio 
Medieal  Cotielge/  » law  dchobl^'a  Cental  sdiool  and  an  art  insti- 
txjttxi.  Beside^  the  university^  Ubiiiry;  thete  is  the  Ohft^  siate 
library  occupying  a'robih  in ^e  taphiA  antti^  ebhtaining  in  Tgb^ 
ladjddb  volitoeb,  lAciudibg  a-"^  ttaWlBng '4ibmty  *^'  ol  Tiboul 
3©,o0o  voluihefr,  ftrom  wli£di  varibuis  o^ganiStetfons' ifl^dlffei-ent 
pirt&'of'thte  state  may  Korrow^bckj^ks;  the  law  Kbi^ary  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  containing  complete  bets  of '  English, 
ScbtiJsh,  Il^h^' Canadi&n,  United  States  iifd^ati^'Vep^its, 
Statutes  ind  digests;  the  pnbhe  School  library  of<  about  68,000 
Volumes,  and  the  public  library  (of  about  55,0010),  which  is 
housed'  in  a'  marble  and  gtanite  building  oomplet^d  in  %qc6: 

'  Cblutnfyus  isnifapthe  (Mty  cbal  an^  irbn'-'fietds,  md  has  an 
ekt^ttsive' trade  in^coal,  bnt  Ifts  ki^gest  industriaV  interests  ar^ 
Ini  indnuftrctureS)  among  which  the  more  important  are  foiimdiry 
and '  machine-shop  products  (r905  valte;  $6, 2 5^;  5 79);  boots 
ahd. shoes  (1905  ^s^lUe,  $5,425,087,  being  more  thto  one-siktleth 
of  the  total  product  value' ^of  the  boot  fend  shoe  industry  in  thfe 
Unft^  States,  and  being  an  Increase  fit>m  $359,000  in  1890); 
patent  medicines  and  compounds  (1905  value,  $3,214,096); 
carriages  and  wagons  (1905  value,  $2,197,960);  malt  liquors 
(1905  value,  $2,133,955);  iron'  and  steel*,  regalia  and  society 
emblems;  steam-railway  cars,  construction  and  repairing;  and 
oleo*margarine.  In  1905  the  city's  factory  products  were  valued 
at  $40,435,53 1,  an  increase  of  16-4  %  in  five  years.  Immediately 
outside  the  dty  limits  in  1905  were  various  large  and  important 
manufactories,  including  railway  shops,  foundries,  slaughter- 
houses,  ice  factories  and  brick-yards.  In  Columbus  there  is  a 
liiTge  market  for  imported  horses.  Several  large  quarries  als6 
are  adjacent  to  the  dty. .     ' 

The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  In  1904^ 
1905  the  dty  built  on  the  Scioto  river  a  concrete  storage  dam, 
having  a  capacity  of  5,000,000,000  gallons,  and  in  1908  it  com« 
pleted  the  construction  of  enormous'  works  for  filtering  and 
softeningxthe  watei'^supply,  and  of  works  for  purifying  the  fiow 
of  sfewag*— 'the  t^vo  costing  nearly  $5jo6o,ooo.  The  filtering 
works  include  6  lime  saturator^,  2  mixing  ot  softening  tanks, 
6  settling  badns,  id  mechanical  filters'  and  2  clear- water  reser* 
voirs.  A  large  mtmidpal  electric-lighting  plant  was  completed 
in  1908.  ' 

The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  present 'limits  of 
the  city  was  established  in  1797  ^  the  w^st  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
was  named  Franklin  ton,  and  in  1803  was  made  the  countyndeat. 
In  1 810  lour  citizens  of  Franklin  ton  formed  an  association  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  capital*  on  the  higher  ground  of  the 
east  bank;  in  1812  they  were  successful  and  the  place  was  kid 
out  while  still  a  forest.  Four  ytars  later,  when  the  legislatui^^ 
held  its  fefst  session  here,  the  settlement  was  incorporated  as 
the  Borough  ol  CohnnbuS.  In  1 824  thecotinty-seat  was  removed 
h^re  from  Franklin  ton;  in  r83X  the  Colnmbus  branch  of  the 
Ohio  Ganal  was  completed;  in  1834  the  borough  was  made  a 
city;  by  the  close  of  the  sam^^  decade  the  National  Road  extend- 
ing from  Wheeling  to  Indiaiiapolis  and  passing  through  (Columbus 
was  completed;  in  1871  most  of  Franklin  ton,  which  was  never 
inc(^rporat6d,  was  annexed,  and  several'  other  annexations 
followed. 

See  J.  H.  Stiider,  Cphimhus,  Ohio;  its  History  and  JPtesources 
fColumbus,  1873);  A.  E.  Lee,  History  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
(New  York,  1892). 


COLUMELLA,  LUHUS  JtJNItTS  MODERATUS,  of  Gades, 
writer  on  agriculture,  contemporary  of  Seneca  the  philosopher^ 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  ist  century  a.d.  His  extant 
works  treat,  with  great  fulness  and  in  a  diffuse  but  not  inelegant 
style  ilvhich  weU  repres^nts^  the  silver  age,  of  the  cultivation  of 
all  kinds  of  com  and  garden  vegetables,  trees,  flowers,  the 
vine,  the  olive  and  other  fruits,  and  of  the  rearing  of  cattle, 
bird^,  fishes  and  bees.  They  consist  of  the  twelve  books  of  the 
De  re  rustica  (the  tenth,  wMch  treats  of  giardening,  being  in 
dactylic  hexameters  in  imitation^ Of  Virgil);  aiid  of  a;  book'  JDfe 
ifbdribiiSj^iht  Second  book' '6f  an  edrlier  and  less  elaborslt^  work 
on  the  same  subject.  ,      ;  '  ' 

The  iiest  complete  edition  is  by  j.  G.  Schneider  (1794).  Of  a  new 
editnon  by  K.  J.  Lund^tftSm,  the  tenth  book  ap{)6£trea  in  looa  anil 
Dt  qrborihus  10  1897* :  There  are  ^n^^h  translations  by-R.  Bradley 
(1725},  aod  anonymous  (l74S);.^ncJ  treatise,  De  Colutndlaevita  ei 
scriptts,  by  V.^Barberet  (1887)',  and  G.  R.  Becher  (1897),  a  compact 
dissertation  with  notes  and  references  to  authorities.  ' 

CdLUMN  (tat.  (^o/«ir;ina),' iii  archifecture,  a 'verticalsupport 
copiistihg  of  capital,  shaft  and  base,  used  to  carry  a  horizontal 
beam  or  an  arch.  The  earliest  exan^>le  in  wood  (2684  ^•^•)  was 
that  found  at  ^ahun'  in  Egypt  by  l^rofessor  Flindei^  "Petrie, 
which  was  fluted  and  stood  on 'a!  raised  base,  and  in  stone  the 
octagonal  shafts  of  the  early  temple  at  Deir-el-Bahri  (c.  2850). 
In  the  tombs  at  Bpni  Hasan  (2723  B.C.)  ate  columns  of  twp 
kinds,  the  octagonal  or  polygonal  shaft',  and  the  reed  or  lotus 
column,  the  horizontal  section  of  which  is  a  quatrfefOiL^  This 
became  later  the  favourite  tjrpe,  but  it  was  made  circulsEr  on  plan. 
In  all  these  examples  the  column  tests  qjn  a  stone  base*  (See 
also  Capital  and  Order.)  . 

The  column  was.  employed  in  Assyria  in  small  structures  only,' 
such  as  pavilions  or  porticoes.  In  Persia  the  column^  employed 
to  carry  timber  superstructures  only,  was  very  lofty,  being 
sometimes  12  diameters  high;  the  shaft  was  fluted,  the  number 
of  flutes  varying  from  30  to  52. 

The  earliest  example  of  the  Greek  column  is  that  represented 
in  the  temple  fresco  at  Cnossus  [c.  1600  B.C.),  of  which  portions 
have  been  found.  The  columns  were  ih  cypress  wood  raised  on 
a  stone  base  and  tapered  downwards.*  Tlie  same,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  is  found  in  the  stone  semi-detached  columns  which 
flank  the  doorway  of  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae ; 
the  shafts  of  these  coltunns  were  carved  with  the  ^chevron 
design.  ,    • '       ' 

The  eafhest  Greek  columns  in  stone  as  isolated  features  are 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Syracuse  (early  7th  century  B.C.), 
the  shafts  of  which  were  monoUths,  but  as  a  rule  the  Greek 
columns  were  all  built  of  drums,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve.  There  was  no  base  to  the  Poric  colunm,  but  the  shafts 
were  fluted,  20  flutes  being  the  usual  number.  In  the  Archaic 
Temple  of  Lfiana  at  Ephesus  there  were  52  flutes.  In  the  later 
examples  of  the  Ionic  order  the  sha!ft  had  24  flutes.  In  the 
Roma;n  temples  the  shafts  were  very  of  ten  monoliths. 

Columns  were  occasiorially  used  as  supports  for  figured  or 
Other  featiires.  The'  Naixiah  column  at  Delphi  of  the  Ionic 
order  carried  a  sphinx.  The  Romans  employed  columns  in 
various  way^:  the  Trajan  and  the  Antonine  columns  carried 
figures  of  the  two  emperors;  the  columna  rostrata  (260  B.C.) 
in  the  Forum  was  decorated  With  the  beaks  of  ships  and  was 
a  votive  Column,  the  miliaria  column  marked  the  centre  of 
Rome  from  which  all  distances  were  measured.  In  the  same 
way  the  column  in  the  Place  Vend6me  in  Paris  carries  a  statue 
of  Napoleon  t.;  the  monument  of  the  Fire  of  London,  a  finial 
with  flames  sculptured  on  it;  the .  duk^  of  York's  column 
(London),  a  statue  of  the  duke  of  York.        . '         . 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cretan  and  Mycenaean,  all  the 

shafts  of  the  dass^c  orders  tapered  from'  the  bottom  upwards. 

and  abOi^t  orie-third  up  the  column  had  an  increment,  known 

as  the  entasis,  tp  correct  an  optical  illusion  which  makes  tapering 

shafts  look  concave;  the  proportion^  of  diameter  to  height  varied 

with  the  order  employed.     Thus,  broadly  ;5peaking,  a  Roman 

Doric  column  will  be  eight,  a  Roman  Ionic  nine,  a  Corinthian 

*  The  tree-trunk  used  as  a  column  was  inverted  to  retain  the  sap; 
hence  the  shape.  .   ,       .- 
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ten  diameters  in  heights  Except  in  ^ntre  cases^  the  Golumns 
of  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  were  of  equal  diameter 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  had  no  definite  dimensions  as  regards 
diameter  and  height.  They  were  also  grouped  .together  round 
piers  which  are  known  as  clustered  piers.  When  of  exceptional 
size,  as  in  Gloucester  and  Durham  cathedrals,  Waltham  Abbey 
and  Tewkesbury,  they  are  generally  called  "  pillars,"  which  was 
apparently  the  medieval  term  for  column.  The  word  columna, 
emplpyed  by  Vitruvius,  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Italian  writers  of  the  Revival. 

In  the  Renaissance  period  columns  were  frequently  banded, 
the  bands  being  concentric  with  the  colunm  as  in  France,  and 
occasionally  richly  carved  as  in  Philibert  De  L'Orme's  work  at  the 
Tuileries.  In  England  Inigo  Jones  introduced  similar  features, 
but  with  square  blocks  sometimes  rusticated,  a  custom  lately 
revived  in  England,  but  of  which  there  are  few  examples  either 
in  Italy  or  Spain. 

The  word  "  column  "  is  used,  by  analogy  with  architecture, 
for  any  upright  body  or  mass,  in  chemisUy,  anatomy,' typo- 
graphy, &c  (R.  P.  S.) 

OOLURE  (from  Gr.  x6Xos,  shortened,  and  o^pd,  tail),  in 
astronomy,  either  of  the  two  principal  meridians  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  poles  and  the  two 
solstices,  the  other  through  the  poles  and  the  two  equinoxes; 
hence  designated  as  solstitial  colure  and  equitwxial  colure, 
respectively, 

COLUTHUSt  or  Colluthus,  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Egyptian 
Thebaid,  Greek  epic  poet,  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tasius  I.  (491-518).  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  the  author  of 
Calydoniaca  (probably  an  account  of  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt), 
Persica  (an  account  of  the  Persian  wars),  and  Encomia  (laudatory 
poems).  These  are  all  lost,  but  his  poem  in  some  400  hexa- 
meters on  The  Rape  of  Helen  {"Xfrnayif  'EXfanys)  is  still  extant, 
having  been  discovered  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  The 
poem  is  dull  and  tasteless,  devoid  of  imagination,  a  poor  imitation 
of  Homer,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it  except  its  harmonious 
versification,  based  upon  the  technical  rules  of  Nonnus.  It 
related  the  history  of  Paris  and  Helen  from  the  wedding  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  down  to  the  elopement  and  arrival  at  Troy. 

The  best  editions  are  by  Van  Lennep  (1747),  G.  F.  Schafer  (1825), 
E.  Abel  (1880). 

COLVILLE,  iOHN  (c,  1 540-1605),  Scottish  divine  and  author, 
was  the  son  of  Robert  Colville  of  Cleish,  ia  the  county  of  Kinross. 
Educated  at  St  Andrews  University,  he  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  but  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  political  intrigue, 
sending  secret  information  tp  the  English  government  concerning 
Scottish  affairs.  He  joined  the  party  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and 
took  part  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  in  1582.  In  1587  he  for  a 
short  time  occupied  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  was  com- 
missioner for  Stirling  in  the  Scottish  parliament.  In  December 
1 591  he  was  implicated  in  the  earl  of  Bothwell's  attack  on 
Holyropd  Palace,  and  was  outlawed  with  the  earl.  He  retired 
abroad,  and  is  said  to  have  joined  the  l^oman  Church.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1605.  Colville.  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
including  an  Or  alio  Funebris  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  some 
political  and  religious  controversial  essays.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
author  also  of  The  Historie  and  Life  of  King  James  the,  Sext 
(edited  by  T.  Thompson  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh, 
1825). 

Colville*s  Original  Letters,  is82-j6oj,  published  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club  in  1858,  contains  a  biographical  memoir  by  tne  editor,  David 
Laing. 

COLVIN,  JOHN  RUSSELL  (1807-1857),  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India  dxiring  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
belonged  to  an  Anglo-Indian  family  of  Scottish  descent,  and  was 
born  in  Calcutta  on  the  29th  of  May  1807.  Passing  through 
Haileybury  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1826.  In  1 836  he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Auckland, 
and  his  influence  over  the  viceroy  has  been  held  partly  respon- 
sible.for  the  first  Afghan  war  of  1837;  but  it  has  since  been 
shown  that  Lord  Auckland's  policy  was  dictated  by  the  secret 
committee  ot  the  company  at  home.    In  1853  Mr  Colvin  was 


appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces 
by  Lord  Dalhousie.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  1857  he 
had  with  him  at  Agra  only  a  weak  British  regiment  and  a  native 
battery^  too  small  a  force  to  make  head  against  the  mutineers; 
and  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  to  the  natives  was  censured 
at  the  time  for  its  clemency,  but  it  followed  the  same  lines  as 
those  adopted  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  and  subsequently  followed 
by  Lord  Canning.  Exhausted  by  anxiety  and  mJsr^)reBentation 
he  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  his  death  shortly  preceding 
the  fall  of  Delhi. 

His  son,  Sir  Auckland  Colvw  (14I38-1908),  followed  kim 
in  a  distinguished  career  in  the  same  service,  from  1858  to  1879. 
He  was  comptroller-general  in  Egypt  (i$8o  to  1882),  andfinandal 
adviser  to  the  khedive  (1883  to  1887),  and  from  1883  till  1892 
was  back  again  in  India,  first  as  financial  member  of  council, 
and  then,  from  1887,  as  Ueutenant-govemor  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh.  He  wjas  created  K.C.M.G.  in  1881,  and 
K.C.S.I.  in  1893,  when  he  retired.  He  published  The  Making 
of  Modem  Egypt  in  1906,  and  a  biography  of  his  father,  in  the 
"  Rulers  of  India  "  series,  in  1895.  He  died  at  Surbiton  on  the 
24th  of  March  1908. 

COLVIN,  SIDNEY  (1845-  )»  English  literary  and  art 
critic,  was  bom  at  Norwood,  London,  on  the  iSth  of  June  1845. 
A  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1868.  In  1873  he  was  Slade  professor  of  fine  art, 
and  was  appointed  in  the  next  year  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum.  In  7884  he  removed  to  London  on  his 
appointment  as  keeper  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  His  chief  publications  are  lives  of  Landor  (1881) 
and  Keats  (1887),  in  the  En^h  Men  of  letters  series;  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  works  (z.894-1897); 
editions  of  the  letters  of  Keats  (1887),  and  of  the  VMima  Letters 
(1899),  which  R.  L.  Stevenson  chiefly  addressed  to  him;  A 
Florentine  Picture^hronide  (1898),  and  Early  History  of  En- 
graving in  England  (1905).  But  in  the  field  both  of  art  and  of 
literature,  Mr  Colvin's  fine  taste,  wide  knowledge  and  high 
ideals  made  his  authority  and  influence  extend  far  beyond  his 
published  work. 

OOLWYN  BAY,  a  watering-place  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales, 
on  the  Irish  Sea,  40)  m.  from  Chester  by  the  Lond<Mi  &  North- 
Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  of  Colwyn  Bay  and 
Colwyn  (1901)  8689.  Colw3Ti  .Bay  has  become  a  favourite 
bathing-place,  being  near  to,  and  cheaper  than,  the  fashionable 
Llandudno,  and  being  a  centre  .for  picturesque  excursions. 
Near  it  is  Llaneilian  village,  famous  for  its  '^  cursing :  well '' 
(St  Eilian's,  perhaps  AelianusO-  The  stream  Colwyn  joins  the 
Gwynnant.  The  name  Colwyn  is  that  of  lords  of  Ardudwy;  a 
hotd  Colwyn  of  Ardudwy,  in  the  loth  centuiy^  isbelieyed  to 
have  repaired  Harlech  castle,  and  is  considered  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales.  NsJOit  Colwyn  is  on  the 
road  from  Carnarvon  to  Beddgelect>  beyond  Llyn  y  gader 
(gadair),  ''  chair  pool,"  and  what  tourists  have  fancifully  called 
Pitt's  head,  a  roadside  rock  resembling,  or  thought  to  resemble, 
the  great  statesman's  profile.  Near  this  is  Llyn  y  djrwarchen 
(sod  pool),  with  a  floating  island. 

COLZA  OIL,  a  non-drying  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
BrasHca  campestris,  var.  oleifera^  a  variety  of  the  plant  which 
produces  Swedish  turnips.  Colza  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany;  and,  especially  in 
the  first-named  cotmtry,  the  expression  of  the  oil  is  an  important 
industry.  In  commerce  colza  is  classed  with  rape  oil,  to  which 
both  in  source  and  properties  it  is  very  dosdly  allied.  It  is  a 
comparatively  inodorous  oil  of  a  yellow  colour,  having  a  specific 
gravity  varying  from  0-912  to  0-920.  The  cake  left  after  ex- 
pression of  the  oil  is  a  valuable  feeding  substance  for  cattle. 
Colza  oil  is  extensively  used  as  a  lubricant  lor  majchlnery,  and 
for  burning  in  lamps. 

COMA  (Gr,  Mp/xo,  from  KotfAav,  to  put  to  sleep) »  a  deep 
sleep;  the  term  is,  however,  used  in  medicine  to  imply  somethmg 
more  than  its  Greek  origin  denotes,  namely,  a  complete  and 
prolonged  loss  of  conscipiisness  from  which  a  patient  cannot  be 
roused.    There  are  various  degrees  of  coma:. in  the  slighter 
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forms  the  patient  can  be  partially  roused  only  to  relapse  a^gain 
into  a  state  of  insensibility;  in  the  deeper  states,  the  patient 
cannot  be  roused  at  all,  and  such  are  met  with  in  apoplexy, 
already  described.  Coma  may  arise  abruptly  in  a  patient  who 
has  presented  no  pre-existent  indication  of  such  a  state  occurring. 
Such  a  condition  is  called  primary  coma,  and  may  result  from 
the  following  causes: — (i)  concussion,  compression  or  laceration 
of  the  brain  from  head  injuries,  especially  fracture  of  the  skull; 
(2)  from  alcoholic  and  narcotic  poisoning;  (3)  ^  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  embolism  and  thnmibosis,  such  being  the  causes 
of  apoj^ezy.  Secondary  coma  may  arise  as  a  complication  in 
the  fdlowing  diseases} — diabetes,  uraemia,  general  paralysis, 
meningitis,  cerebral  tomoiur  and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver;  in  such  diseases  it  is  anticipated,  for  it  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  fatal  termination.  The  depth  of  insensibility  to  stimulus 
is  a  measure  of  the  gravity  of  the  symptom;  thus  the  con-» 
junctival  reflex  and  even  the  spinal  reflexes  nuy  be  abolished, 
the  only  sign  of  life  being  the  resphiUion  and  heart-beat,  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  being  sometimes  perfectly  flaccid.  A 
characteristic  change  in  the  lespiration,  known  as  Cheyne* 
Stokes  breathing  occurs  prior  to  death  in  some  cases;  it  indicates 
that  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medixlla  is  becoming  exhausted, 
and  is  stimulated  to  action  only  when  the  venosity'  of  the  blood 
has  increased  sufficientlytoexdte  it.  The  breathing  consequently 
loses  its  natural  rhythm,  and  each  successive  breath  becomes 
deeper  until  a  maximum  is  readied;  it  then  diminishes,  in  depth 
by  successive  steps  until  it  dies  away  complete*  The  cendition 
of  apnoea,  or  cessation  of  breathing,  follows,  and  as  soon  as  the 
venossty  of  the  blood  again  affords  sufficient  stimulus,  the  signs 
of  air-hunger  commence;  this  idtered  rhythm  eontinfues  until 
the  respiratory  centre  becomes  exhausted  and  deitth  ensues. 

Coma  VigU  is  a  state  of  unconsciousness  met  with  in  the 
algide  stage  of  cholera  and  some  other  exhausting  diseases.  The 
patient's  eyes  remain  open,  and  he  may  be  in  a  state  of  low 
muttering  delirium;  he  is  entirely  insensible  to  his  suiroundings^ 
and  neither  knows  nor  can  indicate  his  wants; 

There  is  a  distinct  word  *^  doma  "  (Gr.  106^97,  hair),  which 
is  used  in  astronomy  for  the  envelope  of  a  comet,  and  in  botany 
for  a  tuft. 

COMA  BKIENICRS  C'Bekbnice's  HaIsl"),  in  astronomy, 
a  constellation  of  the  northern  henuspherb;  it  was  first  mentioned 
by  Callimachus,  and  Eratosthenes  (^rd  century  b.c.),  but  is  not 
included  in-  the  48  asterisms  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
named  by  Conon,  in  order  to  console  Berenice,  queen  df  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  for  the  loss  of  a  lock  of  her  haar,  which  had  been 
stolen  from  a  temple  to  Venus.  This  constellation  is  sometimes, 
but  wrongly,  attributed  to  Tycho  Bnihe.  The  most  interesting 
member  (A  this  group  is  04  Comae,  a  fine,  wide  doiible  star, 
consisting  of  an  orange  star  of  magnitude  5^,  and  a  blue  star, 
magnitude  7* 

OOMACCHIO9  a  town  of  Emilia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Ferrara,  30  m.  E.S.E.  by  road  from  the  town  of  Ferrara^on  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  the  lagoon  of  Valli  di  Comacchio, 
just  N.  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Reno.  Pop.  (1901)  7^4 
(town),  10,745  (commune).  It  is  built  on  no  less  than  thirteen 
different  islets^  joined  by  bridges,  and  its  industries  are  the 
fishery,  which  belongs  to  the  commune,  and  ^e  salt-works. 
The  seaport  of  Magnavacca  lies  4  m.  to  the  east.  Gomacchio 
appears  as  a  city  in  the  6th  century,  and,  owing  to  its  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  lagoons,  was  an  important  fortress.  It  was 
included  in  the*  *'  donation  of  Pippin  **)  it  was  taken-  foy  the 
Venetians  in  854,  but  afterwards  came  tmder  the  government 
of  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna;  in  1399  it  came  under  the 
domiiuon  of  the  house  of  £ste/  In  150S  it  became  Venetian, 
but  in  1597  was  elaimed  by  Clement  VIII.  as  a  vacant  fief. 

GOMANA,  a  city  of  Cappadbcia  [frequently  called  Chryse  or 
AuREA,  i.e.  the  goldien,  to  distinguish  it  from  Comana  in  Pontus; 
mod.  Shahf],  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  the  place  where  the 
rited  of  Mft-Enyo,  a  Variety  of  the  gr^t  west  Asian  Nature^ 
goddess,  were  celebrate  with  much  solemnity.'  The  service 
wad  carried  on'  in  a  sumptaoCis  temlple  with  great  magnificence 
by  matly  thousands  oftikurcdiUi  (ttmplft*&enfsMSls)j    To  defmy 


expenses,  large  estates  had  been  set  apart,  which  yielded  a  more 
than  royal  revenue.  The  city,  a  mere  apanage  of  the  temple, 
was  governed  immediately  by  the  chief  priest,  who  was  always 
a  member  of  the  reigning  Cappadocian  family,  and  took  rank 
next  to  the  king.  The  number  of  persona  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  temple,  even  in  Strabo's  time,  was  upwards  of  ^000,  and 
among  these,  to  judge  by  the  names  common  on  local  tomb- 
stones, were  many  of  Persian  race.  Under  CaracaUa,  Comana 
became  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  received  honours  from  later 
emperors  down  to  the  official  recognition  of  Christianity.  The 
site  lifts  at  Shahr,  a  village  in  the  Anti-Taurus  on  the  ^per 
course  of  the  Sams  (Sihun),  mainly  Armmian,  but  surrounded 
by  new  settlements  of  Avshar  Turkomans  and  Circassians.  The 
place  has  derived  importance  both  in  antiquity  and  now  from 
its  position  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  main  pass  of  the  western 
Anti-Taurus  range,  the  Kuru  Chai,  through  which  passed  the 
road  from  Caesarea-Masaca  (mod.  Kaisartck)  to  Melitene 
(Malatia),  converted  by  Septimius  Severus  into  the  chief  military 
road  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  extant  remains 
at  Shahr  include  a  theatre  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ziver,  a  fine 
Roman  doorway  and  many  inscriptions;  but  the  exact  site 
of  the  great  temple  has  not  been  satisfactorily  idendfied.  There 
are  many  traces  of  Severus'  road,  including  a  bridge  at  Kemer, 
and  an  immense  number  of  milestones,  some  in  their  original 
positions,  others  in  cemeteries. 

See  P.  H.  H.  Massy  in  Geog.  Joum,  (Sept.  1905);  £.  Chantre, 
Musion  en  CappadoeU  (1898).  (D.  G.  H.) 

COMANA  (mod.  Gumenek),  an  ancient  dty  of  Pontus,  said 
to  have  been  colonized  from  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  It  stood 
on  the  river  Iris  (Tozanli  Su  or  Yeshil  Irmak),  and  from  its 
oentral  position  was  a  favourite  emporium  of  Armenian  and 
other  merchants.  The  moon-goddess  was  worshipped  in  the 
city  with  a  pomp  and  ceremony  in  aU  respects  analogjbus  to  those 
employed  in  the  Cappadocian  city.  The  slaves  attadied  to  the 
temple  alone  numbered  not  less  Idian  6000.  St  John  Chiysostom 
died  there  on  the  way  to  Constantinople  tem  hiseidle  at  Cbcysus 
in 'the  Anti-Taurms.  Remains  of  .Comana  are  stiU  to  be.  seen 
near  a  village  called  Gumenek  on  the  Tozanli  Su,  7  m.  irom  Tokat, 
bat  they  are  of  the  slightest  description.  There  is  a  mound; 
and  a  few  inscriptions  are  built  mto  a  bridge,  which  here  spans 
the  river,  carrying  .the  road  £rom  Niksar  to  Tokat.  (D.  G.  H.) 

COM ANCHES,  a  tribe  of  North  Axnerican  Indians  of  Sho- 
shonean  stock,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Mtliiowh  to  the 
Ftendi  as  Patdoucas,  an  adaptation  of  their  Sioux  name;  and 
among  themselves  asni«M»M  (people)'.  •  Theynumber8anfcex40o, 
attached  to  the  Kiowa  agency,  Oklahoma^  Wiien  fiiat  met  by 
Europeans,  they  occupied  the  regi<ms  between  idle  upper  waters 
of  the  Btazos  and  Colorado  on  the  one  hand,  and  .the  Arkansas 
and  -Missouri;  on  tihe'  others  Until  their  final  surrender  in  1875 
the  Comanches- were '  the  terror  of  the  Mexican  and  Texan 
frontiers,  and  were  8lwa3rs  famed  for  their  bravery.  They  were 
brought  to  nominal  submission  in  1785  by  the  Spanish  general 
Anza,  who  killed  thirty  of  their  chiefs,  During  the  19th  century 
they  were  always  raiding  and  fighting,  *  bat -in  1867,  to  the 
number  of  2500,  they  agreed  to  go  on  a  reservaticMi.  In  1872 
a  portion  of  the  tribe,  theQuanhada  or  Staked*  Plain  Comanches, 
had  again  to  be  reduced  by  military  measures. 

COMATAOUA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Comayagua 
in  central  Honduras,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Uhia,  and 
on  the  interooeanic  railway  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  Fonseca  Bay. 
Pop.  (1900)  about  8000.'  Comayagua  occupies  p»Ft  of  a  fertile 
valley,  endosed '  by  mountain  ranges.  Uhd^  iS^Ainiih  Me  it 
was  a  dty  of  considerable  size  and  beauty,  and  in  1827  its  in- 
habitants number^  more  than  r  8,000.  A  fine  cathedral,  dating 
from  r 715, 18  the  chief  monutnent  of  its  former  prosperity,  for 
most  of  the  handsome  public  buildings  erects  <in  the  colonial 
period  have  fallen  into  disrepair.  The  present  dty  <:faiefiy 
consists  of  low  adobe  houses  and  cane  huts,  tenanted  by  Indians. 
The  university  founded  in  1678  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  there 
is  a  school  of  jurisprudence.  In  the  ndgfabourhood  are  many 
andent  Indiai  ruins  (see  Cehtrax- America:  Archaeology), 

Founded  11111540 'by  Alonzo  Caceres,  ^hohod  been  instructed 
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by  the  Spainhb  government  to  find  a  site  for  a  city  midway 
between  the  two  oceans,  Valladolid  la  Nueva,  as  the  town  was  first 
named,  soon  became  the  capital  of  Honduras.  It  received  the 
privileges  of  a  city  in  1557,  and  was  made  an  episcopal  see  in 
1561.  Its  decline  dates  from  1827,  when  it  was  burned  by 
revolutionaries;  and  in  1854  its  population  had  dwindled  to 
2000.  It  afterwards  suffered  through  war  and  rebellion,  notably 
in  1872  and  1873,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Guatemalans* 
In  1880  Tegucigalpa  {q.v,)^  a  dty  37  m.  east-south-east,  snper-^ 
seded  it  as  the  capital  of  Honduras. 

COMB  (a  Word  coiiimoii  in  various  forms  to  Teut.ianguages, 
cf .  Qer.  Kamm;  the  Indo-Europ.  origin  of  which  is  6eeh  in  76^1^^ 
a  peg  or  pin,^nd  Sanskrit,  gdmBhasy  a  tooth);  a  toothed  article 
of  the  toilet  used  for  cleaning  an^l  arranging  the  hair,  and  also 
for  holding  it  in  pliace  after  it  has 'been  arranged;  the  word  is 
also  -applied,  fix>m  nssemblaincie  in  fota  xir  in  use,  to  vtaraous 
applian^s  ^mpioy«ed  fo^  dressing  wool  4nd' 'other 'fibrotts  ^b-^ 
stances,  to  theiiidented  fleshy  ciest  of  a  cock,  and  to  theridg^ 
series  of  cells  of  wax  filled  witit  honey  iii  a  beehive.  Hair  combs 
are  of  great  antictuitiy,  and  specimens  made  of  wotid,  bone  and 
horn  have  been  fOuxtd  in;  Swiss  lakeKiweiiings.  1  Among  th^ 
Greeks  and  Romiahs  they  were  made  of  boxwoqd,  and  in  Egypt 
also  of  ivory.  For  ooodem  bombs  the  same  materials  are  xised^ 
together  with  others  sudi  as  tbrto&e-shell,  metal^india-rubbeE 
and  celluloid.  There  are  two  chief  methods  of  manufiactiire; 
A  plate  of  the  selected  materialls  taken  of  the  !size-and  thickness 
required  f6r  the  comb,  and  on  one  sideof  it,  occasionally  on  both 
sides,  a  series  of  fine  slits  are  cut  with  a  drcular  saW.  <This 
method  involves  the  loss  of  the  material  cut  ^mt  between  the 
teeth.  The  second  method,'  known  as  "  twinning  ■**  or  *^part-» 
ing,"  avoids  this  loss  and  is  also  more  rapid.  The  plate  of 
materia]  is  rather  wider  than  before,  and  is  formed  into  two 
combs  simultaheously,  by  the  aid  of  a  twinning  machine.  Two 
pairs  of  chisels,  the  cutting  edges  of  which  are  as  long  as  the 
teeth  are  required  to  be  and  are  set  at  an  angle  converging 
towards  the  sides  of  the  plate,  are  brought  down  alternately 
in  such  a  way  that  the  wedges  removed  from  one  comb  form 
the  teeth  of  the  other,  and  that  when  the  cutting  is  complete 
the  plate  presents  the  appearance  of  two  combs  with  their  teeth 
exactly  inosculating  or  dovetailing  into  eadi  other.  In  india- 
rubber  Combs  the  teeth  are  motdded  to  shape  and  the  whole 
hardened  by  vulcanization. 

COM BACONUM,  or  Kumbakonam,  a  city  of  British  India,  in 
the  Tanjore  district  of  Madras,  in  the  delta  of  the  Cauvery,  on  the 
South  Indian  railway,  194  m.  ^om  Madras.  Pop.  (1901)  59,623, 
showing  an  increase  of  10  %  in  the  decade.  It  is  a  large  town  with 
wide  and  airy  sd^ets,  and  is  adorned  with  pagodas,  gateways  and 
other  buildings  of  considerable  pretension.  The  great  gopuram,  ox 
gate-pyramid,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  of  the  kind, 
rising  in  twelve  stories  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  100  ft.,  and 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  figures  of  men  and  animals  formed 
in  stucco.  Oneof  thewater-tanks  inthetown  is  popularlyreputed 
to  be  filled  with  water  admitted  from  the  Ganges  every  twelve 
years  by  a  subterranean  passage  x2oo  m.  long;  and  it  con- 
sequently forms  a  centre  of .  attraction  for  large  numbers  of 
devotees.  The  city  is  historically  interesting  as  the  capital  of  the 
Chola  race,  one  of  the  oldest  Hindu  dynasties  of  which  any  traces 
remain,  and  from  which  the  whole  coast  of  CoromLandel',.'ar  more 
properly  Cholamandal,  derives  its  name.  It  contains  a  govern- 
ment college.  Brass  and  other  metal  wares,  silk  and  cotton  cloth 
and  sugar  are  among  the  manufactures. 

GOMBE,  ANDREW' (i 797-1847),   Scottish  physiologist,  wa3 

born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  October  X797,  and  was  a 

younger  brother  of  George  Combe.    He  served  an  apprenticeship 

in  a  surgery,  and  in  18 1 7  passed  at  Surgeons'  Hall.    He  proceeded 

to  Paris  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  and  whilst  there  he 

investigated  phrenology  on  anatomical  principles.  -  He  became 

convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  new  science,  and,  as  he  acquired 

ixjuc^  skill  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  he  subsequently  gave 

^^^iitional  interest  to  the  lectures  of  his  brother  George,  by  his 

^^^^tical  demonstrations  of  the  convolutions.    He  returned  to 

Awx^burgb  in  1819  with  the  intention  of  beginning  practice;  but 


being  attacked  by  the  first  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease,  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  health  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy 
during  the  two  following  winters.  He  began  to  practise  in  1833, 
and  by  careful  adherence  to  the  laws  of  health  he  was  enabled 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  profession  for  nine  years*  During  that 
period  he  assisted  in  editing  the  PkttnoUgical  Journal  and 
contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  it,  defended  phrenology 
before  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  publiahed  his 
Obseroatums  &n  Mental  D&rangemenL  (1832),  aAod  prepared  the 
greater  portion  of  hisPrincipUs^dif  PkystdagyAppli^  io  Health 
and  Educa^iaOy  winch  was  issued <>in  18^4*,  and  imniediately 
obtained  eitensi've  public,  favour.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
physician  toiLe<^K)ld  I.,  king  of  the-Bedgiahsv  and  removed  to 
Brussels,  but  he^speecfily  found  .the  cHmate  un^itable  and 
returned  to  Edinburgh^  rwhete  futi  reiikmed  his  .practice.  In  I836 
he  published  ^Physiology  of  >  DigBstiany  and  in  L838  lie  was 
appointed  one-ol  the  physicians  extraon^aty.t^'tiie  qu^tii  in 
Scotland:  Two  years  later  he  xoxiipietedi  bis.  Phyai^g/ttal  and 
Mordl  Mjdnagetneni  of  Infanoy^'ytthijok  he  beUeVed/^to  be  hid  beM 
work- and  it  was  h^  last.  His  butter-  years  were  Imostly  occupied 
in  seeking  at. 'various  health  'resorts  ^ome  aUeviarion:  ^rf^his 
disease ;  i  he .  spent  tT^o  *  wfihters  in  Madeira^  •  and  triod  .a  Voyage 
to  the  United  States,  but  was^compeUed^oretum  within -a  few 
weeka^  the  date  o£  fa^  laiiding  at  iNew  Yotk*  :  He  died  At  Gorgie^ 
near  Edinburgh,  on  the  9th  of  August  1847*  .  - 

His  bic>grat>hy,  written*  by  Geoilg;e  Combe,  was  published  in  1850. 

COMBE,  QEOIUIB  (1788-1858),  Scottish. :phienofogist,  elder 
bik>ther  of  the  above,  Mhi^  born  in  Edinbur^  on  the  21st  of 
Octob^  1788,  After  attending  Edinburgh  high  school  and 
tmiversityi  heeaterdd  a  lawyerfs  office  la  1804,  and  in  i8ji  began 
to  practise' oh  his  own  account.  In  1815  the  Edinlbwr^h  Review 
contained  an  article  on  the  system  ot "  craniology  "  of  F.  J.  Gall 
and  K.  Spurzheim,  which  was  denounced  as ''  a  piece  of  thorough 
quackery  from  beginning  to  cIkI.".  Combe  laughed  like  others 
at  the  absurdities  of  this  so-called  new  theory  of  the  brain,  and 
thought  that  it  must  be  finally  exploded  after  such  .an  el3q[>08Ure; 
and  when  Spurzheim  delivered  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  statements  of  his  critic.  Combe  considered  the  subject 
unworthy  of  serious  attention.  He  was,  however,  invited  to  a 
friend's  house  where  he  saw  Spurzhdm  dissect  the  btain,  and  he 
was  so  far  impressed  by  the  demonstration  that  he  attended 
the  second  course  of  lectures.  Investigating  the  subject  for 
himself,  he  became  satisfied  that  the  fundamental  principles 
of  phien<^ogy  were  true-^^namely  *'  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
of  mind;  that  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  oi  several'  pairts,:  each 
subserving  a  distinct  mental  faculty;  and  tb^t  the  (Me  of  the 
cerebral  organ  is,  caeteris  paribus,  an  index  of  power  .or  energy 
of  function."  In  181 7  his  first  essay  on  phrenology  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Scots  Magaeine;  and  a  series  of  papers  oix  the  same 
subject  appeared  soon  afterwards  in  the  Literary  and  Statistical 
Magazine;  these  were  collected  and  published  in/tSbt^M^book 
form  as  Essays  on  Phrenology ,  whidi  in  later,  editions  became 
A  System  of  Phrenology,  In  18220  he  helped  to  found  the  Phreno- 
logical Society,  which  in  1823  began  to  publidb  a  Phrenological 
Journal,  By  his  lectures  and  (writings  'he  attracted  public 
attention  to  the  subject  on  the  continent  ol  Europe  and  in 
America,. as  well  as  at  home;  and  a  long  distusaioki  with  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  1827-71828  excited  .general  interest. 

His  most  popular  work.  The  ConsliMion  of  Man,  was  published 
in  1828,  and  in  some  quarters  brought  upon  him  denunciations 
as  a  materialist  and  atheist.  From  that  time  he  saw -everything 
by  the  light  of  phrenology.  He  gave  time^  labour,  and, money 
to  help  forward  the  education  of  the  poorer .plasseis;  .  he, estab- 
lished the  first  infant  school  in  EdinlmBgh;  and: he  origjiieated 
a  series  of  <evening  lectures  on  tbendstry,  physiology,  history 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  studied  the  criminal  dass^^.and 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  how  to  refoiim  as  well  as  to  punish 
them ;  and  he  strove  to  introduce  into  lunatic  asylutns  ashumane 
8yst»n  of  treatment.  In  1836  he  offei^  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  chair  of  logic  at  Edinburghf  but  was  rejected  in  favour 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  In  183^  he  visited  America  a^d  spent 
about  two  years  lecturing  on  phreaologyi,  education  .and  the 
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treatment  of  the  cri]I^nal  dassi^d.  On  his  return  in  1S40  he 
published  his  Moral  PhUpsopky,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  his 
Noks  ofi  the  United  States  of  North  Amerpca^  In  i942  he  deliyei;ed, 
in  German,  a  course  of  twenty-two  lectures  on  phrenology  in 
the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  he  travelled  much  in  Europe, 
inquiring  into  the  management  of  schools,  prisons  and  asylums. 
The  commercial  crisis  of  1855  elicited  his  remarkable  pamphlet 
on  The  Currency  Question.  (1S58).  The  culmination  of  the 
religious  t&ought  and  experience  of  his  life  is  contained  in  his 
work  On  the  Relation  between  Science  au4  Religion,  first  publicly 
issued  in  1857.  He  was  engaged  in  revising  the  ninth  edition 
of  the  Constitution  of  Man  when  he  died  at  Moor  Park,  Famham, 
on  the  14th  of  August  1858.  He  married  in  1833  Cecilia  Siddona, 
a  daughter  of  the  great  actress. 

COMBE*  WILLIAM  (1741-1823),  English  writer,  the  ciieator 
of  "  Dr  Syntax^"  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  X74{.  The  circun^ 
stances  of  his  birth  and  parentage  are  somewhat  doubtftil,  and 
it  is  questioned  whether  his  father  was  a  rich  Bristol  merchant, 
or  a  certain  William  Alexander,  a  London  alderman,  who  died 
in  1762.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  contemporary 
with  Charles  James  Fox,  the  2nd  Baron  Lyttelton  and  William 
Beckf ord.  Alexander  bequeathed  him  some  £2000 — ^a  little 
fortune  that  soon  disappeared  in  a  course  of  ^lendid  extrava- 
gance, which  gained  him  the  mckname  of  Count  Combe;  and 
after  a  chequered  career  as  private  soldier,  cook  and  waiter, 
he  finally  settled  in  London  (about  1 771),  as  a  law  student  and 
bookseller's  hack.  In  1776  he  made  his  first  success  in  London 
with  The  Diaholiad,  a  satire  full  of  bitter  personalities.  Four 
years  afterwards  (1780)  his  debts  brought  him  into  the  King's 
Bench;  and  much  of  his  subsequent  life  was  spent  in  prison- 
His  spurious  Letters  of  the  Late  Lord  Lyttelton^  (1780)  imposed 
on  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review y  so  late  as  185 1,  regarded  these  letters  as  authentic,  basing 
upon  ihem  a  claim  that  Lyttelton  was  ''  Junius.''  An  early 
acquaintance  with  Lawrence  Sterne  resulted  in  his  Letters 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Yorick  and  Eliza  (1779)4 
Periodical  literature  of  all  sorts — ^pamphlets,  satires,  bur- 
lesques, "  two  thousand  columns  for  the  papers,"  "  two  himdred 
biographies  " — filled  up  the  next  years,  and  about  1789  Combe 
was  receiving  £200  yearly  from  Pitt,  as  a  pamphleteer.  Six 
volumes  of  a  DevU  on  Two  Sticks  in  England  won  for  him  the 
title  of  "  the  English  le  Sage  ";  in  1794-1796  he  wrote  the 
text  for  Boydell's  History  of  the  River  Thames;:  in  i8o3.he.begf^n 
to  write  for  The  Times.  •  In  1809-181 1  he  wrote  for  Ackemnann'iS 
Political  Magazine  the  famous  Tour  of  Dr  Syntax  in  search  of 
the  Picturesque  (descriptive  and  moralizing  vqrse  of  a  somewhat 
doggerel  type),  which,  owing  greatly  to  Thoinas  Rowlaodson's 
designs,  had  an  immense  Access.  It  was  published  separately 
in  181 2  and  was  followed  by  two  similar  Tours ^  "  in  search  of 
Consolation,"  and  "in  search  of  a  Wife,"  the  fi^t  Mrs  3yAta?c 
having  died  at  the  end  of  the  first  Tour,  Then  came  Six  Poems 
in  illustration  of  drawings  by  Prinfiess  Elizabeth  (^8^3),  The 
English  Dance  of  Death  (181 5-18^6),!  The  Dance  of.  Life  ,(i8i6- 
1817),  The  Adventures^  ofJohtmyQi^ae  Genus  (1822)— rajl  written 
for  Rowlandson's  caricatures;  together  with  Histories  Qf  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  of  Westminster  Abbey  for  Aokermann, 
Picturesque-  Tours  along  the  Rhine  and  other  rivej)5,  Hi^Uori^ 
of  [Madeira,  Antiquities  of  Yor%,  texts  for  Turner's  Soutkern 
Coast  V lews ^&nd  contributions  Innumerable  to  the  Literary 
Repository.  In  his  later  years,  notwithstanding  a,  by  no  meansr 
unsullied  character,, Combe  was  courted  for  thesake.of  his  charm« 
ing  conversation  and  inexhaustible  stock  of  anecdote.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  19th  of  Jufxe  1823. 

Brief  obituary  memoirs  of  Combe  appeared  in  Ackennaaa*9 
Literary  Repository  and  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  August 
i6ii'3$'ahd  in  May  T859  a  list  of  his  ■^'brks,  drawn  up  by  his  own 
hand)  was  pdnted  in  the  \attAt  penodioa).  See  also  Diary  of  H. 
Crabi  ^Rcbinson^  Notes  (^nd  Qtmies  far  i86g. 

'^Thomasi  2iid  Baron  Lyttelton  (1744-1779),  commbnly  known 
aD  jtlie  ''  wicked  Lord  Ly tteteon;"i  was  fatnoois  for'his  abilities  and 
his  iijxa(rtinisn»,  also  for  |he  mystery  attached  to  his  death,  <xf  which 
it  was  alleged  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  thx^.days  beiore  the 
event. 


G01IB&  or  CooiCB,  a  term  particularly  in  use  in  south-western 
England  for  a  short,  closed-in  valley,  either  on  the  side  of  a  down 
or  running  up  from  the  sea.  It  appears  in  place-names  as  a  ter* 
mination,  e.g.  WiveUsawabe,  Ilfraoombe,  and  as  a  prefix,  e.g. 
Combemartin.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but 
''  hollow  "  seems  a  common  meaning  to  similar  forms  in  many 
languages.  In  English  ''  combe  '^  or  ''  cumb  "  is  an  obsolete 
wonl  for  a  ''  hollow  vessel,"  and  the  like  meaning  attached  to 
Teutonic  forms  kmnm  and  kumme.  The  Welsh  cwm,  in  place- 
names,  means  hollow  or  valley,  with  which  may  be  compared 
cum  in  many  Scots  place-names.  The  Greek  idfiil^  also  means 
a  hollow  vessel,  and  there  is  a  French  dialect  word  combe  meaning 
a  little  valley 

GOMBERIIBRE,  STAPLETON  GOTTON«  ist  Viscx>nNT  (1773- 
1865),  British  field-marshal  and  colonel  of  the  ist  life  Guards, 
was  i^e  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Salusbury  Cotton  of  Comber- 
mere  Abbey,  Cheshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November 
Z7739  ftt  Llewenny  Hail  in  Denbighshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  when  only  sixteen  obtained  a  second 
lieutenancy  in  the  23rd  regiment  (Ro3ral  Welsh  FusiMers).  A 
few  years  afterwards  (1793)  he  beotme  by  puichaae  captain  in 
the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  he  served  in  this  regiment  during 
the  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  York  in  Fhuiders.  While  yet  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  joined  the  25th  lAfgbX,  Dragoons  (subse- 
quently 22nd)  as  Ueutenant-colonel,  and,  while  in  attendance 
with  his  regiment  on  George  UI.  at  Weymouth,  he  became  a 
great  favourite  of  the  king.  In  1796  he  went  with  his  regiment 
to  India,  taking  part  en  route  in  the  operations  in  Cape  Colony 
(July-August  1796),  and  in  1799  served  in  the  war  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  and  at  the  storming  of  Seriiqpipatjuii.  •  Soon  after  this, 
having  become  heir  to  the  family  baronetcy,  he  was,  at  his  father's 
desire,  .^xfi^anged  into  a  regimettt  at  hoihe,  the  i0th  Lij^t 
Dragoons.  H^  was  stationed  in  Ireland  during  Emmett's 
insurrection^  became  colonel  in  idoo,  and  major-general  five 
years  later.  From  1806  to  18x4  he  was  M.P.  for  Newark.  In 
iSoS  he  was  se^t  to  the  seat  of .  wai:<m  Portugal,  where  tie  shortly 
rose  to  the  position  of  conunander  of  Wellington's  cavalry,  and 
it  was  here  that  he  most  displayed  tliat  eou^gd  and  judgiHemt 
which  won  for  him  his  fama  as  a  cavalry,  officer.  He  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  in  1809,  but  continued :  his  military  career. 
His  share  in  the  battle  of  Salaman<^  (22nd  of  July  18 12)  was 
especially  9iacked,  and  he  received  the  personal'  thankdoi 
Wellington.  The  day  after,  he  was  accidentally  wounded.  He 
was  now  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army  and  a  K.B., 
and  on  th^  cpnclusioa  of  peace  (18114)  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
under  the  style  of  Baron  Combetmeie*  He  was  not  present  at 
Waterloo,  the  command,  which  he  expected,  and  l^ttcirly  re^-' 
gretted  nqt  receiving^  having  been  given  to  Lord  Uzbridge. 
When  the  latter  w^s  wounded  CottoU  was  sent  for  to  take  over 
his  command,  .and  he  renamed  in  France  until  the  f«ductio|i 
of  the  allied  army  of  occupation.  In  1817  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Barbadoeii  and  commander  of  thei  West  Indian  forces. 
From  1822  to  1825  he  commanded  in  Isckud.  His  career  of 
active  servicp  was  condMded  in  India  (i8i26),7whfere.he  btm^6: 
and  took  Bhurtppre — a  fort  which  .fwenty^fcwo  yearsprevaoasly 
had  defied  the  genius  of  Lak^  iand  was  deemed  impregnable.  For 
this  service  he  was  created  Viscount  Combermere.  A  long  period 
of  peace  and  honour  stiU  remained  to  him  at  home.  In  1834'  he- 
was  sworn  a  privy  qonncillor,  and  in  1852  he  suoteeded  Welling^; 
tion  as  constable  of  the  Tbwvier  and  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Tower*. 
Hamlets.,,  In  ,1855  he  was Tttade  a  fieldi-marshal  and  G.C.B. 
He  died  at  Clifton  on  the  :11st  of  February  1865.  An  equestrian 
statue  *in  hronze,  the  work  of  Baron  Marothetti^  was  raised  in 
his  honour  at  Chester  by  the  inhabitants  Of  Cheshire.  Comber- 
mere  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Wellington  Henry  (1818- 
1891),  and  the  visomntcy  is  stUl  he;ld  by  his, descendants. 

See  Viscountess  Cambermere  and  Captain  W.  W.  Knollys,  The 

Combermer^ Correspondence  (London,  1866).        j        , 

COMBES^iJUSTIN  LOUIS} illILE(i835r  ),  French  states- 
man, was  bor9  at  Roquecourbe  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn.' 
He  studied  for  the  p^esthood;  but  abandondd  the  idea  before, 
ordination,  aiP|d  t99lq  the,  diplQtOa.0f  dojotor  txf  Jetten  (x86o). 
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Then  he  studied  medicine,  takii:^  h^  degree  in  1867,  and  set tingup 
in  practice  at  Pons  in  Charente-Inf^rieure.  In  1881  he  presented 
himself  as  a  political  candidate  lor  Saintes,  but  was  defeated. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  by  the  department  of 
Charente*Inf6rieure.  He  sat  in  the  Democratic  left,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  in  1893  ^^  1894.  The  reports  which  he 
drew  up  upon  educational  questions  drew  attention  to  him,  and 
on  the  5rd  of  November  1895  he  entered  the  Bourgeois  cabinet 
as  minister  of  public  instruction,  resigning  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  3ist  of  April  following.  He  actively  supported  the 
Waldeck'Rousseau  ministry,  and  upon  its  retirement  in  1903  he 
was  himself  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  cabinet.  In  this  he 
took  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and  the  main  energy  of  the 
government  was  devoted  to  the  dUuggle  with  clericalism.  The 
parties  of  the  Left  in  the  chamber,  united  upon  this  (i^uestion  in 
the  Bloc  repubUcain,  supported  Coihbes  in  his  application  of 
the  law^of  1901  on  the  religious  assodations,  and  voted  the  new 
bill  on  the  congregations  (1904),  and  under  his  guidance  France 
took  the  first  definite  steps  toward  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  He  was  opposed  with  extreme  violence  by  all  the  Con-^ 
servative  parties,  who  regarded  the  secularisation  of  the  schools 
as.  a  persecution  of  religion.  But  his  stubborn  enforcement  of 
the  law  won  him  the  <  applause  of  the  people,  who  called  him 
familiarly  k  peiU  fhre.  Finally  the  defection  of  the  Radical 
and  Socialist  groups  induced  him  to  resign  on  the  17  th  of 
January  1905,  although  he  had  not  met  an  adverse  vote  in  the 
Chamber.  His  policy  was  still  carried  on;  and  when  the  law 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  was  passed,  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Radical  parties  entertained  him  at  a  noteworthy  banquet 
in  which  they  openly  recognized  him  as  the  real  originator  of 
the  movement. 

COMBINATION  (Lat.  comhmar^Xo  combine),  a  term  meaning 
an  association  or  Unioaof  persons  for  the  furtherance  of  a  common 
object,  histKMically  associated  with  agreements  amongst  workmen 
for  the  purpose  of  raiding  their  wages.  Such  a  combination  was 
for  a  long  time  expressly  prc^ibited  by  statute.  See  Trade 
Unions;  also  CoMSpniAcy  and  Strikes  and  Lock  Outs. 

COMBINATORIAL  ANALYSIS.  The  Combinatorial  Analysis, 
as  it  was  understood  up  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  was  of 
limited  scope  and  restricted  application.  P.  Nicholson, 
taSo^  in  his  Essays  on  the  Combmatorial  Analysis,  published 
OucOom.  ^^  iSx8,  states  that ''  the  Combinatorial  Analysis  is  a 
branch  of  mathematics  which  teaches  us  to  ascertain 
and  exhibit  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  a  given  number  of 
things  may  be  associated  and  mixed  together;  so  that  we  may  be 
certain  that  we  have  not  missed  any  collection  or  arrangement  of 
these  things  that  has  not  been  enumerated."  Writers  on  th^ 
subject  seemed  to  recognize  fully  that  it  was  in  need  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  it  was  (^  much  service  in  facilitating  algebraical 
operations  of  all  kinds,  and  that  it  was  the  fundamental  method 
of  investigation  in  the  theo^T'  of  Probabilities.  Some  idea  of  its 
scope  may  be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  the  parts  of  algebra 
to  which  it  was  commonly  applied,  viz.,  the  expansion  of  a 
multinomial,  the  product  of  two  or  more  multinomials,  the 
quotient  of  one  multinomial  by  another,  the  reversion  and 
conversion  of  series>  the  theory  of  indeterminate  equations,  &c. 
Some  of  the  elementary  theorems  and  various  particular  problems 
appear  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  algebraists,  but  the  true 
pioneer  of  modem  researches  seems  to  have  been  Abraham 
Demoivre,  who  first  published  in  PhU.  Trans,  (1697)  the  law 
of  the  general  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  the  series 
a+63C+c**-Hrf«'+  . . .  raised  to  any  power.  (See  also  Miscel- 
lanea Anaiytica,  bk;  iv.  chap.  ii.  prob.  iv.)  His  work  on  Proba- 
bilities would  naturally  lead  him  to  consider  questions  of 
this  nature.  An  important  work  at  the  time  it  was  pub- 
lished was  the  De  ParHlione  Numerorum  of  Leonhard 
Euler,  in  which  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocal  of  the 
product  (i-aa)  (i-A)  {i-M)  .  ,  .  establishes  a  fundamental 
connexion  between  arithmetic  and  algebra,  arithmetical  addition 
being  made  to  depend  upon  algebraical  multiplication,  and  a  close 
bond  is  secured  between  the  theories  of  discontinuous  and 
continuous  quantities.    (Cf.  Numbers,  Partition  of.)  The 


multiplication  of  the  two  powers  oc*,  ofi,  viz.  «*-|-a:^«x«^, 
showed  Euler  that  he  could  convert  arithmetical  addition  into 
algebraical  multiplication,  and  in  the  paper  referred  to  he  gives 
the  complete  formal  solution  of  the  main  problems  of  the  partition 
of  numbers.  He  did  not  obtain  general  expressions  for  the  co- 
efficients which  arose  in  the  expansion  of  his  generating  functions, 
but  he  gave  the  actual  values  to  a  high  order  of  the  coefficients 
which  arise  from  the  generating  functions  corresponding  to  various 
conditions  of  partitionment.  Other  writers  who  have  contributed 
to  the  solution  of  special  problems  are  James  Bernoulli,  Ruggiero 
Quiseppe  Boscovich,  Karl  Friedrich  Hindenburg  (i  741-1808), 
William  Emerson  (i7oi*-i782),  Robert  Woodhouse  (1773-1827), 
Thomas  Simpson  and  Peter  Barlow.  Problems  of  combination 
were  generally  undertaken  as  they  became  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  some  particular  part  of  mathematical  science: 
it  was  not  recognized  that  the  theoi^  of  combinations  is  in 
reality  a  science  by  itself,  well  worth  studying  for  fts  own  sake 
ii'respective  of  applications  to  other  parts  of^analysis.  There  was 
a  total  absence  of  orderly  development,  and  until  the  $rst  third  of 
the  19th  century  had  passed,  Euler 's  classical  pap^r  remained 
alike  the  chief  result  and  the*  only  scientific  method  of  combina- 
torial analysis. 

In  1846  Karl  G.  J.  Jacobi  studied  the  partitions  of  numbers  by 
meand  oif  cehain  identities  involving  infinite  series  that  are  met 
with  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions.  The  method  employed 
is  essentially  that  of  Euler.  Interest  in  England  was  aroused, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  Augustus  De  Morgan  in  1846,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Henry  Warburton,  suggested  that  combinatorial  analysis 
stood  in  great  need  of  development,  and  alluded  to  the  theory  of 
partitions.  Warburton,  to  some  extent  under  the  guidance  of  De 
Motgan,  prosecuted  researches  by  the  aid  of  a  new  instrument, 
viz.  the  theory  erf  finite  differences.  This  was  a  distinct  advance, 
and  he  was  able  to  obtain  expressions  for  the  coefficients  in 
partition  series  in  some  of  the  simplest  cases  (Trans.  Camb.  Phil. 
SoCy  1849).  This  paper  inspired  a  valuable  paper  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  {Phil,  Trans.  1850),  who,  by  introducing  the  idea  and 
notation  of  the  circulating  function,  was  able  to  present  results 
in  advance  of  those  of  Warburton.  The  new  idea  involved  a 
calculus  of  the  imaginary  roots  of  unity.  Shortly  afterwards,  in 
1855,  the  subject  was  attacked  simultaneously  by  Arthur  Cayley 
and  James  Joseph  Sylvester,  and  their  combined  efforts  resulted 
in  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  that  we  have  to-day. 
The  former  added  the  idea  of  the  prime  circulator,  and  tjie  latter 
applied  Caufchy's  theory  of  residues  to  the  subj^t,  and  invented 
the  arithmetical  entity  termed  a  denumerant.  The  next  distinct 
advance  was  made  by  Sylvester,  Fabian  Franklin,  William 
Pitt  Durfee  ind  others,  about  the  year  1882  {Amer,  Journ, 
Math,  vol.  V.)  by  the  employment  of  a  graphical  method.  The 
results  obtained  were  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but 
also  threw  considerable  light  upon  the  theory  of  algebraic  series. 
So  far  it  will  be  seen  that  researches  had  for  their  object  the 
discussion  of  the  partition  of  numbers.  Other  branches  of 
combinatorial  analysis  were,  from  any  general  point  of  view, 
absolutely  neglected.  In  1888  P.  A.  MacMahon  investigated  the 
general  problem  of  distribution,  of  which  the  partition  of  a 
number  is  a  particular  case.  He  introduced  the  method  of 
symmetric  functions  and  the  method  of  differential  operators, 
applying  both  methods  to  the  two  important  subdivisions,  the 
theory  of  composition  and  the  theory  of  partition.  He  introduced 
the  notion  of  the  separation  of  a  partition,  and  extended  aU  the 
results  so  as  to  include  multipartite  as  well  as  unipartite  niunbers. 
He  showed  how  to  introduce  zero  and  negative  numbers,  uni- 
partite  and  multipartite,  into  the  general  theory;  he  extended 
Sylvester's  graphical  method  to  three  dimensions;  and  finally^ 
1898,  he  invented  the  "  Partition  Analysis ''  and  applied  it  to  the 
solution  of  novel  questions  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  An  im* 
portant  paper  by  G.  B.  Mathews,  which  reduces  the  problem  of 
compound  partition  to  that  of  simple  partition,  should  also  be 
noticed.  This  is  the  problem  which  was  known  to  Euler  and  his 
contemporaries  as  "The  Problem  of  the  Virgins,"  or  "the  Rule 
of  Ceres  ";  it  is  only  now,  neariy  200  years  later,  that  it  has  been 
solved. 
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The  mQst  important  problem  of  combinatorial  analysis  is  con- 
nected \tith  tbe  distribution  of  o  b ject s  into  classes.  A  number  n 
may  be  regarded  as  enumerating  ^similar  objects;  it 
is  then  said  to  be  unipartite.  On  the  o  ther  hand ,  if  the 
^A^.  objects  be  not  all  similar  they  cannot  be  effectively  enu- 
merated by  a  single  integer ;  we  require  a  succession  of 
integers.  If  the  objects  be  p in  number  of  one  kind,  g  of  a  second 
kind,  r  of  a  third;  &c.,  the  enumeration  is  given  by  the  succession 
Pqr  .  .  .  which  is  termed  a  multipartite  number,  and  written, 

pqr .  .  . , 
where  p+q-\'r+  ,..=«.  If  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
numbers  #,  ^,  f ,  .  .  .  is  immaterial^  it  is  usual  to  write  them  in 
descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  succession  may  then 
be  termed  a  partition  of  the  number  »,  and  is  writtei  {pqr  .  .  .)• 
The  succession  of  integers  thus  has  a  twofold  signification:  (i.) 
as  a  multipartite  number  it  may  enumerate  objects  of  different 
kinds;  (ii.)  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  partitionment  into  separate 
parts  of  a  unipartite  number.  We  may  say  either  that  the 
objects  are  represented  by  the  hiultipartite  number  pqr  .  .  ., 
or  that  they  are  defined  by  the  partition  (pqr  .  .  .  )  of  theuni* 
partite  number  n.  Similarly  the  dasses  into  which  they  are 
distributed  may  be  m  in  number  all  similar;  or  they  may  be 
pi  of  onis  kind,  q\  of  a  second,  n  of  a  third,  &c.,  where 
^  +  ^+^1+  .  -  .  '^w.  We  may  thus  denote  the  classes  either 
by  thfe  multipartite  numbers  piq^fi  .  .  .,  or  by  the  partition 
{pxqifi .  .  •  )  ol  .the  ui^partite  number  i».  The  distributions  to  be 
considered  are  such  that  any  number  of  objects  may  be  in 
any  one  dass  subject  to  the  restriction  that  no  dass  is  empty. 
Two  cases  arise.  If  the  order  of  the  objects  in  a  particular  class 
is  immaterial^  the  class  is  termed  a  pared)  if  the  order  is  material, 
the  dass  is  termed  a  group.  The  distribution  into  parcels  is 
alone  considered  here,  and  die  main  problem  is  the  enumeration 
of  the  distributions  of  objects  defined  by  the  partition  (pqr  . .  . ) 
of  the  nmnber  n  into  parcels  defined  by  die  partition  (P\q\ri  .  .  .  ) 
of  the  nimiber  w.  (See  "  Symmetric  Functions  and  tie  Theory 
of  Distributions,"  Proc,  London  McUkematical  Society,  vol.  xix.) 
Three  particular  cases  are  of  great  importance.  Case  I.  is  the 
"  one-to-one  distribution,"  in  which  the  number  of  parcels  is 
equal  to  the  number,  of  objects,  and  one  object  is  distributed  in 
each  parcel.  Case  II.  is  that  in  which  the  parcels  are  all  different, 
being  defined  by  the  partitioii  (mi  .  .  .  ),  conveniently  written 
(!"•);  this  is  tie  theory  of  the  compositions  of  unipartite  and 
multipartite  nimibers.  Case  III.  is  that  in  which  the  parcels  are 
all  similar,  being  defined  by  the  partition  (m) ;  this  is  the  theory 
of  the  partitions  of  unipartite  and  multipartite  numbers.  Prer 
vious  to  discussing  these  in  detail,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the 
method  of  symmetric  functions  which  will  be  largely  utilized. 
Leta,  (0, 7,  ...  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 


n— 1  ,  n-S  f< 

x^a^.    +aiJC.     -n.  .»  =  V. 

The  symmetric  fimction  'Za'P^y',,,,  where  P+q+:r+  .  .  •  =» 
is,  in  the  partition  notation,  written  (pqr  .  .  .  ).     Let 

SiS;;     ^(p^r...),  (P.,,r....)  denote  the  number  of  ways  of  distri- 

tuactkui.  buting  the  n  objects  defined  by  the  partition  (pqr  .  .  .  ) 
into  the  m  parcels  defined  by  the  partition  (Piqiri ,  .  .  ). 

The  expression 

where  the  numbers  pi,  qi^ri . .  .are  fixed  and  assumed  to  be  in 
descending  order  of  magnitude,  the  summation  being  for  every 
partition  (^^  .  .  .  )of  the  number  «,  is  defined  to  be  the  distribu- 
tion function  of  the  objects  defined  by  (^^f  .  .  .  )  into  the  parcels 
defined  by  (^i^ifi . . . ).  It  gives  a  complete  enumeration  of 
n  objects  of  whatever  spedes  into  parcels  of  the  given  species. 

I.  One-tO'One  DistribuHon.    Parcels  m  in  number  (i.e.  m  =  n).~ 
^^  Let  h,  be  the  homogeneous  product-sum  of  degree  ^  of 

**••'•         the  quantities  a,  /9,  7,  ...  so  that 

(l-ojc.  1-^.  l-7it.  ...r*«l-f /riJC-|-fa«*+A«JC«-f... 
Ai=2a  =  (l) 

Aj«2a«-f2a^*(2)-f(l«) 
hi^Xa*+Xa*fi+Xa0y  «  (3)  +(21)  +(V). 

Form  the  product  hpyhqjhi . . . 


Any  term  in  hp^  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  pi  objects  dis- 
tributed into  Pi  similar  parcels,  one  object  in  each  parcel,  since 
the  order  of  occurrence  of  the  letters  a,  /8,  7,  . . .  in  any  term  is 
immaterial.  Moreover,  every  selection  of  pi  letters  from  the 
letters  in  a^fi^Y  •  •»  w}ll  occur  in  some  term  of  /^j,  every  further 
selection  of  ^i  letters  will  occur  in  some  term  of  hq^,  and  so  on. 
Therefore  in  the  product  hp Jig  Jh^ ...  the  term  aPfi^Y  •  ■  .f  and  there- 
fore also  the  symmetficlunction  {pqr  . . . ),  will  occur  as  many  times 
as  it  is  possible  to  distribute  objects  defined  by  (Pgr  . . . )  into  parcels 
defined  by  (piqifi  . . . )  one  object  in  each  parcel.     Hence 

This  theorem  is  of  algebraic  importance;  for  consider  the  simple 
particular  case  of  the  distribution  of  objects  (43)  into  parcels  (52), 
and  represent  objects  and  parcels  by  small  and  capital  letters 
respectively.    One  distribution  is  shown  by  the  scheme 

AAAAABB 

a-  a  d  G  h  h  b 

wherein  an  object  denoted  by  a  small  letter  Is  placed  in  a  parcel 
denoted  by  tne  capital  letter  immediately  above  it.  We  may 
interchange  small  and  capital  letters  and  derive  from  it  a  distribution 
of  objects  (52)  into  parcels  (43) ;  vhs. : — 

A  A  A  A  B  B  B 

a  a  a  a  a  b  b' 

The  process  is  clearly  of  general  application,  and  establishes  a  one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  the  distribution  of  objects  (pqr  . . . ) 
into  parcels  Ipxqiri  .. .)  and  the  distribution  of  objects  (^iflifi  .. . ») 
into  parcels  (pqr  . . . ).  It  is  in  fact,  in  Case  I.,  an  intuitive  observa- 
tion that  we  may  either  consider  an  object  placed  in  or  attached  to 
a  parcel,  or  a  parcel  placed  in  or  attached  to  an  object.  Analytically 
we  have 

Theorem., — "  The  coefficient  of  symmetric  function  (Pqx  • .  •)  in 
the  development  of  the  product  h^fiqjiri. . .  is  equal  to  the  coefficient 

of  symmetric  function  (piffi^i  . . . )  ia  the  development  of  the  product 

The  problem  of  Case  I.  may  be  considered  when  the  distributions 
are  subject  to  various  restrictions.  If  the  restriction  be  to  the 
effect  that  an  aggre^te  '<A  similar  parcels  is  not  to  contain  more 
than  one  object  of  a  kmd,  we  have  clearly  to  deal  with  the  elementary 
symmetric  tuhctions  ai,  Oa,  fls,  ...  or  (i),  (r'),  (i*),  . . .  itt  lieu  of  the 
quantities  hu  h,  Ap«,  . . .  The  distribution  function  has  then  the  value 
OpjajjOfj...  or  (PO  (1*0  (l**)—f  and  by  interchange  of  object  and 
parcel  we  arrive  at  the  well-Jcnown  theorem  of  symmetry  in  sym- 
metric functions,  which  states  tl^at  the  coefficient  of  symmetric 
function  (pqr  . . . )  in  the  development  of  the  product  ap^Oq^Ori  •  •  •  i** 

a  series  of  monomial  symmetric  f  uncrions,  is  equal  to  the  coefficient 
of  the  function  (Piqiri  . . . )  in  the  similar  development  of  the  product 

The  general  result  of  Case  I.  may  be  further  analysed  with  im- 
portant consequences. 
Write  Xi « (l)xi. 

X,  =  (2)*4+(1*)*J, 

Xa«(3)3e,,+  (21)xiXi  +  (P)xJ 

k  •  *  *  «  •  • 

and  generally  X4«'£(Xmv  *")^\XfjfiCp ... 

the  summation  being  in  regard  to  every  partition  of  S,    Consider 

the  result  of  the  multiplication — 

To  determine  the  nature  of  the  symmetric  function  P  a  few  definitions 
are  necessary. 

Definition  /. — Of  a  number  n  take  any  partition  (XiXaXs .  .  .  X«) 
and  separate  it  into  component  partitions  thus :— . 

(XlX2)(X,X4X4)(X«)... 

in  any  manner.  This  may  be  termed  a  separation  of  the  partition^ 
the  numbers  occurring  in  the  separation  lii^ng.  identical  with  those 
which  occur  in  the  partition.  .  In  the  theory  of  symmetric  functions 
the  separation  denotes  the  product  of  symmetric  functions — 

The  portions  (XiXj),  (XsXiXs),  (X«),  . . .  are  termed  5«^afate5,  and  if 
Xi  -H>i  ^pir  Xf-j-X^nf-Xft  =^1,  \(  ^fi ...  be  m  dedeending  order  of  magni- 
tude, the  usual  arrangement,  the  separation  is  said  to  have  a  species 
denoted  by  the  partition  (Pi^ifi . . . )  of  the  number  n. 

Definition  II. — If  in  any  distribution  of  n  objects  into  n  parcels 
(one  object  in  each  parcel),  we  write  down  a  number  J^,  whenever 
we  observe  (  similar  objects  in  similar  parcels  we  will  obtain  a 
succession  of  numbers  |i,  $s,  («,... ,  where  ($1,  &,(«...)  is  some  parti- 
tion of  n.  The  distribution  is  then  said  to  have  a  specification  denoted 
by  the  partition  (^ife^i-  •  •). 

Now  it  is  clear  that  P  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  terms,  each  of 
which,  to  a  numerical  factor  prh,  is  a  separation  of  the  partitiotl 

(5^5^5^*...)  of  species  (piqiri. . .).    Further,  P  is  the  distribution 

function  of  objects  into  parcels  denoted  by  (Piqiri. . .),  subject  to  the 
restriction  that  the  distributions  have  each  of  them  the  specification 
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denoted  by  the  partition  O'**?^'-)-  Employing  a  more  general 
notation  we  may  write 

P\     Pt     pi  *1     4     «l 

and  then  P  is  the  distribution  function  of  objects  into  parcels 
(p'^i/)** /)'»...),  the  distributions  being  such  as  to  have  the  specifica- 
tion (Jl^5l^s'[K.^.  Multiplying  out  P  so  as  to  exhibit  it  as  a  sum 
of  monomials,  we  get  a  result — 

indicating  that  for  distributions  of  specification  (5p5^5^*...)  there 
are  6  ways  of  distributing  n  objects  denoted  by  (x[*^J*^',*-)  amongst 
n  parcels  denoted  by  (/>'^ppj'— )'  one  object  in  each  parcel.    Now 

observe  that  as  before  we  may  interchange  parcel  and  object,  and 
that  this  operation  leaves  the  specification  of  the  distribution  un- 
changed, tience  the  number  of  distributions  must  be  the  same, 
and  if 

then  also 

x5f  x^<.. = ...  +»(/'»?-)*X'<'- +••• 

This  extensive  theorem  of  algebraic  reciprocity  includes  many 
known  theorems  of  symmetry  in  the  theory  of  Symmetric  Functions. 

The  whole  of  the  theory  has  been  extended  to  include  symmetric 
functions  symboliased  by  partitions  which  contain  as  well  zero  and 
negative  parts 

2.  The  Compositions  of  Multipartite  Numbers.  Parcels  denoted  by 
(I"*). — There  are  here  no  similarities  between  the  parcels. 

Let  (ti  Tj  T|...)  be  a  partition  of  m. 
(pTPx^PV'")  ^  partition  of  n. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  distributions  of  the  n  objects,  there  will  be  a 
certain  number  such  that  ni  parcels  each  contain  pi  objects,  and  in 
general  i-«  parcels  each  contain  ps  objects,  where  ^bI,  2,  3,  ... 

Consider  the  product  h^h**h'*..,   which    can   be    permuted    in 

pi  Pi  Pi 

I  ^'  1 —  ways.    For  each  of  these  ways  h'^h'^hT*,.,  will  be  a  dis- 

TilTtlXtl...  Pi    Pt    Pt 

tribution  function  for  distributions  of  the  specified  type.  Hence, 
regarding  all  the  permutations,  the  distribution  function  is 

TiiTj'.Ta!...  Pi  Ps  Pi 

and  regarding,  as  well,  all  the  partitions  of  n  into  exactly  m  parts, 
the  desired  distribution  function  is 

that  is,  it  is  the  coefficient  of  «»  in  (Aia:-fA«Jc»-i-A|fl:»-i-. .  .)"•.  The 
value  of  A/^^»ipnp»i,.  Y  A*")  is  the  coefficient  of(/>'i/>'»/»'«...)x"  in 

the  development  of  the  above  expression,  and  is  easily  shown  to 
have  the  value 

-(T)(*'^,7-')"(^^;:-r'(nrT'- 

—...to  m  terms. 
Obaenw:  tltiit  when  ^—^^^s^   .  -  *Ti*»iriwir». . .  «i    this   ex- 
pcesaon  redtioes  to  the  mth  divided  differences  of  o*.    The  expression 

gives  the  compositions  of  the  multipartite  number  />**/>j'/>p  . . .  into 

m  parts.  Summing  the  distribution  function  from  m  —  itom^cc 
and  putting  x  =  i,  as  we  may  without  detriment,  we  find  that  the 

totality  of  the  compositions  is  given  by  t  -^hi-lL^h-     ^^*^^ 

may  be  given  the  form  ^,2(a^-o<4•a3-,.,)'    Adding  J  we  bring 

this  to  the  still  more  convenient  form 

'     1.1 

n-2(ai-a,+fls-...)* 
Let  F(^p/>J*iJ>J*...)denote  the  total  number  of  compositions  of  the 

multipartite  ^^pj*pf»....    Then  lf35S'**+^^(^)'*'''  ^"^  th^Tic^ 

F(/>)-2^1.  Again  { ^ _ g'^^^^.^jg^  =  i-h2F(/)tPa)a>"/3P»,andexpand- 
ing  the  left-hand  sid^  we  easily  find 


We  have  found  that  the  number  of  compositions  of  the  multi- 
partite pipipi.,.p9  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  symmetric  function 

lpiptpV"pM)  or  of  the  single  term  «f^aJ*oJ'...oJ*  in  the  development 

according  to  ascending  powers  of  the  algebraic  fraction 

,  1  

This  result  can  be  thrown  into  another  suggestive  form,  for  it  can 
be  proved  that  this  portion  of  the  expanded  fraction 

.    1 

*  •  jl-/iC2.i-»-a,+...+«,))  jl-<iC2ai+2«j+...+«^}...(l-i«(ai>i'^2«,+...+aa,)). 

which  is  composed  entirely  of  powers  of 

ho-u  tt9it  ttatt  ...^ia« 
has  the  expression 

1    1 

and  therefore  the  coefficient  of  a^^K..a^*  in  the  latter  fraction, 

when  tu  tt,  &c,  are  put  equal  to  unity,  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of 
the  same  term  in  the  product 

i  (2tti +a,+... -f-a.)'^(2ai +2«,+...  4-a.)'*...(2ai+2ii,-f... -|-2a.)P*' 
This  result  gives  a  direct  connexion  between  the  number  of  composi* 

tions  and  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the  product  aJ^oP*...oF^, 

Selecting  any  permutation,  suppose  that  the  letter  Or  occurs  g,  times 
in  the  last  A'+^+i'f  ..•+^«  places  of  the  permutation;  the  co- 
efficient in  question  may  be  represented  by  j22«*+«>^' ••+«»,  the 
summation  being  for  every  permutation,  and  since  g\—Pi  this  may 
be  written 

2Pi-»22^»+^+"'^». 

Ex,  Gr. — ^For  the  biparrite  H,  />i = />j  =  2,  and  we  have  the  following 
scheme: —  ' 


ai«i 

OlOs 

?i«2 

*!«• 

OiOf 

=  1 

aios 

oatti 

=  1 

tt,  ai 

aitts 

=  1 

ojai 

otai 

=  1 

«i^ 

«i«i 

«0 

Hence  F(22)  «2(2»+2-i-2^2-*-2-f2o)  -26. 

We  may  regard  the  fraction 

i.  (l-Ji(2ai+a,+...+a,;|  ^l-/J(2al-^/a,+...+a,)}  ...|l-i,(2ai+2in+...+2a,)}  »     . 

as  a  redundant  genera  tin?  function,  the  enumeration  of  the  com- 
positions being  given  by  the  coefficient  of 

The  transformation  of  the  pure  generating  function  into  a  factorized 
redundant  form  supplies  the  key  to  the  solution  of  a  large  number 
of  questions  in  the  theory  of  ordinary  permutations,  as  will  be  seen 
later. 

[The  transformation  of  the  last  section  involved    Thtthwry 
a  comprehensive  theory  of  Permutations,  which  it  isr    •tpermw 
convenient  to  discuss  shortly  here.  tmUoas, 

If  Xi,  Xt,  Xs,...  Xn  be  linear  functions  given  by  the  matricular 
relation 

(Xl,  Xj,  ...  Xn  —  (  flu  Oia  ...  Oln  )  (Xi,  X2f  ...Xn) 

0n  On  ...  Oin 


Oni  0|,2  ...  Onn 

that  portion  of  the  algebraic  fraction, 

1 

(1  -5iXi)(l  -^,X,) ...  (1-J«X„)' 
which  is  a  function  of  the  products  sipcu  ^t^,  s^xt.  *  >^nXn  only  is 

1  ■ 

1(1  -CLiiSiXi)[l  -anstxt)(l  -a»s,x,)  ...  (1  -a,,5,Ai.)| 

where  the  denominator  is  in  a  symbolic  form  and  denqtes  on  ex- 
pansion 

where  Janl,  t^uflMl,. .  .Iaua«,. .  .Ounl  denote  the  several  co-axial 
minors  of  the  determinant 

of  the  matrix.  (For  the  proof  of  this  theorem  see  MacMahon,  *'  A 
certain  Class  of  (Generating  Functions  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers," 
Phil,  Trans,  R,  S,  vol.  cboxv.  A,  1894).  It  follows  that  the  co- 
efficient of  . 
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in  the  [Product  : 

(an*i4-oia*H-.-4^iii*n)**(a2i*i+«28»H-..+a2nJfn)**..(ani*i+<i»2«z+..+^ 

is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  same  term  in  the  expansion  ascending* 
wise  of  the  fraction 

1      , 

If  the  elements  of  the  determinant  be  all  of  them  equal  to  unity, 
we  obtain  the  functions  which  enui;neiate  the  nni^tricted  pennu- 
tations  of  the  letters  in 

At  I 

viz.  (*i-h«i+...-x»)***?**-+^    • 

Suppose  that  we  wish  to  find  the  generating  Innctian  for  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  permutations  of  the  letters  inxfixfs  . .  .a:f^  which  are  such 

that  no  letter  xV  Is  in  a  position  originally  occupied  by  an  x^  for  al) 
values  of  s.  This  is  a  generalization  of  the  "  ProDleme  des  rencontres'* 
or  of  *'  derangements'*    We  have  merely  to  put 

an  =  aa = a«  =  .M  =  <»i»n  =  0 
and  the  s^mainiag  jekadentft  equal  to  unity.  The  generating  product  is 

and  to  obtsun  the  condensed  form  we  h^ve  to  evaluate  the  co-axial 
minors  of  the  inverteb^te'detcfHriinanlf^  '  '  .     .       ,  •    ■ 

ro  1'  1  ..VI  '■ 

1    0    1    ...  '  1 
1    1    b    ...    1 


:  >i. 


»     ... 


1    X    1    ...    0 

The  minord  q£  ^0-  ist,  and,  3rd. .  .nth  orders  have  re^i^tiyely,  the 
values 

"  0 

-1 

'    •     ■     +2 

therefore  the  generating  function  is 

1 ^ . 

or  writing 

(x — aci)  (jx — xj) ...  (*  — Xn) «  **  — aix""^ +atx^~* — ... , 
this  is 

1 

l-a|-2flj-3a4-...-(»-l)a» 
Again,  consider  the  general  probleni  of  "  derangements.**     We 
have  to  find  the  number  of  permutations  such  that  exactly  m  of 
the  letters  are  in  places  they  originally  occupied.    We  have  the 
particular  redundant  product 

in  which  the  sought  number  is  the  coefficient  of  0***^ ^xj^..x^.    The 
true  generating  function  iy  derived  injnrthe  determinant 

a  1  1  1  . 
1  a  1  1  . 
1  1  a  1  . 
Ilia. 


... 


and  has  the  form 


X 


i-fl2»i-i-ca-i)Cfl-i-i)X:ci«3-..+(;-)'»(<»-i)**"*(fl-Nf-i)*i*2..Jp». 

It  is  clear  that  a  large  class  of  problems  in  permutations  can  be 
solved  in  a  similar  manner,  viz.  by  giving  special  values  to  the 
elements  of  the  determinant  of  the  matrix.  The  redundant  t>i:o- 
duct  leads  uniqu^  te^the  real  geilemtii^  fuBctioB,  but  tbe  latter 
has  generally  more  than  one  representation  as  a  redundant 
product,  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  representable  at  all.  For  the 
existence  of  a  redundant  form,  the  coefficients  of  Xi,X2, . .  ,XiXt . . . 
in  the  denominator  of  the  real  generating  function  must  satisfy 
2"— n^+n~2  conditions,  and  assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  a 
redundant  form  can  be  constructed  which  involves  n^i  un- 
determined quaAtities.  We  are  ^us  able  to  pass  from  any  par-^ 
ticular  redundant  generating  liuction  to  one  equivalent  to  it^ 
but  involving  n— i  undetermined  quantities.  Assuming  theite 
quantities  at  pleasure  we  obtain  a  number  of  different  algebraic 
products,  each  of  which  may  have  its  own  meaning  in  arithmetic, 


and  thus  the  number  of  arithmetical  correspondences  obtainable 
is  subject  to  no  finite  limit  (cf.  MacMahon,  he,  cit,  pp.  125 

et  seq.)} 

X,  The  Theory  oj  ParHHons,  Parcels  defined  by  (m). — ^When  an 
ordinary  unipartite  number  n  is  broken  up  into  other  numbers, 
and  the  order  of  occurrence  of  the  mmibers  is  immaterial,  ^^^  ... 
the  collection  of  numbers  is  termed  a  partition  of  the  **■••'"• 
number  n.  It  is  usual  to  arrange  the  numbers  oomprieed  in  the 
collection,  termed  the  parts  of  the  partition,  in  descending  order  of 
magnitude,  and  to  indicate  repetitions  of  the  same  part  by  the  use 
of  exponents.  Thus  (32111),  a  ]>artition  of  8,  is  written  (321'). 
Euler  8  pioneeriiH:  work  in  the  subj^t  rests  on  the  observation  tlial; 
the  algebraic  multiplication 

is  equivalent  to  the  arithmetical  addition  of  the  exponents  a,  6,  c, . . . . 
He  showed  that  the  nuoEiber  of  ways  Of  eom0osing  n  with  p  tirte^era 
drawn  from  the  series  a,  b,  c, .  • . ,  repeated  or  not,  is  equal  to  the 
coefficient  of  j^x**  in  the  ascending  expansion  of  the  fraction 

1     ^ 

l-fx«.  1-J-x*.  l-fx*.k..'      i       '.     '      . 

which  he  termed  the  generating  function  of  the  partitions  in  question. 
If  the  partitions  ate  to  be  conq^osed  of  />,  or  fewer  parts,  it  is 

merely  necessary  to  multiply  this  fraction  l^y  j-^.     Similarly,  if 

the  parts  are  to  be  unrepeated,  the  geiieratii^^iiictiDii  is  the  algebraic 
product 

(l±f*')a+t«')(i+f«')-: 

if  each  part  may  otcurat  most  twice, 

^  0 ^'r^^-f  r^)(l +ffl:*H-?««*)(l +rx«+f««*')...'; 
and  gei^^fally  if  ekch  part  may  Occur  at  most  k-^i  times  it  is 

i-^x*^  l-^x»  l~f*x*^. 

i-r«*  1  -i:^   i-i-x« 

It  is  thus  easy  to  form  -genefatiQif  f unetions- for  the  partitions  of 
numbers  into  parts  subject  to  vanous  restrictions.  If  there  be  no 
restriction  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  parts^  the  generating 
function  is 

1 
l-x«.  1-x^.  l-x«. ... 

and  the  problems  of  finding  the  partitions  of  a  number  ft,  and  of 
determining  their  number,  are  tne  same  as  those  of  solving  and 
enumerating  the  solutions  of  the  indeterminate  equation  in  positive 
integers 

ax+by+cz+..,»n. 
Euler  considered  also  the  question  of  enumerating  the  solutions 
of  the  indeterminate  simultaneous  equation  in  positive  iiMc^ers 

ax+by+cz+.,.'^n 

which  was  calfed  by  him  and  those  of  his  time  the  "  Problem  of 
the  Virgins.^'  The  enumeration  is  given  by  the  coefficient  of 
x^y*'**". . .  in  the  expansion  of  the  fraction       .  .       ,\  . 

.  (1  -'^V^'-^-Xi  -*-VV...)(l-*'VV'...)...     ^_^ 

which  enumers^tea  the  partitions  of  the  multipartite  numbernn'n'... 

into  the  parts  ,^  

abf^^.a'b'c^...^  a^Vc',,, .      . 

Sylvester  has  determined  an  analytical  expression  for  the  coefficient 
of  X*  in  the  expansion  of      '  * 

'  ■(l-x«)(l-;x*)..;(l-x')'f 

To  explain  this  we  have  two  I^mmlis :— r       \ 

Lemma  i. — ^The  coefficient  of  jiT*,  i.e.,  ^fter  Cauchy,  the  residue 
in  the  ascending  expansion  of  (i  '-e*)7*,  isf-i.  !  For  when  i  is  unity, 
it  is  obviously  the  case,  and        ' 

( 1  -<?»)-<-» «  (1  -^<?»)-<4-tf'(tl  -<5*)-«-i 

Here  the  residue  of  ^  (1  — ^)'*j<i8  seroi  ^nd*  therefore  the  residue 

of  (i— ^)~*  is  unchanged  when  %  is  increased  by  unity,  and  Is 
therefore  alwaiys  —  i  for  all  values  of  i. 

Lemma  a.'^The  oonatant  term  in  any  proper  algebraical  fm<i;tieo 
developed  in  ascending  powers  of  its  variable  is  the  same  as  the 
residue,  with  changed  sign,  of  the  sum  of  the  fractions  obtained 
by  substituting  in  the  given  iraction,  in  lieu  of  the  variable,  its  ex- 
ponential itiultiplied  iA  succession  by  each  of  its  values  (zero  excepted, 
if  there  be  such),  which  makes  the  given  fraction  infinite.  For 
write  the  proper  algebraical  fraction 
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The  constant  term  is 


Let  av  be  a  value  of  x  which  makes  the  fraction  infinite.    The 
residue  of 


SSS- 


'A.^ 


.•\A 


+  S 


y\ 


is  equal  to  the  residue  of 


(a„-a/T      a> 


zsr 


'A,^ 


(^u-fl/)' 


and  when  v^Mi  the  residue  vanishes,  so  that  we  have  to  consider 


22 


^X»M 


aia-^*)^ 


and  the  residue  of  this  is,  by  the  first  lemma, 

a 
which  proves  the  lemma. 

TakeF(«)  *  ^^^(i  ^y«)  (i  ^J»)_(i  ^x^  *^>aincethe8Qught  number 

is  its  constant  term. 

Let  p  be  a  root  of  unity  which  makes /(jc)  infinite  when  substituted 
for  jc    The  f unctioo  of  which  we  have  to  take  the  residue  is 

We  may  divide  the  calculation  up  into  sections  by  considering 
separatdy  that  portion  of  the  summation  which  involves  the  primi- 
tive gtn  roots  of  untiy,  q^  being  a  divisor  of  one  of  the  numbers 
a,  6, . .  X    Thus  the  gth  vhiw  is 


Z 


p7^ 


(1  -pje-^a  -p5,-**)...(i  ^p'^-**) 


which,  putting  —  for  pg  and  i'«»+J(a+6+...+/),  may  be  written 

p'e** 

^(^*<.>'-p-iae-*<»)(p^*»•-V*"*'^'••^''J'«*''-'•i*'*^*'')' 
and  the  calculation  in  simple  cases  is  practicable. 
Thus  Sylvester  finds  for  the  coefiicient  of  «*  in 

1 

1  -X.  1  -  x».  1  -  «» 

the  expression         XZ^T^^^^'^)^^'^{f^\'^^)* 

where  v=»+3. 

Sylvester,   Franklin,   Durfee,   G.   S.   Ely  and   otbeis  have 
evolved  a  constructive  theory  of  partitions/  the  object  of 

Which  is  the  contemplation  of  the  partitions  them- 
^'^^Mau'  s^^ves,  and  the  evolution  of  their  properties  from  a 
^SUthod,      study  of  their  inherent  characters.  .■  It  is  concerned 

for  the  most  part  with  the  partition  of  a  number  into 
parts  drawn  from  the  natural  series  of  numbers  r,  3,  3  .  .  .  . 
Any  partition,  say  (521)  oi  the  number  a,is  represented  by  nodes 
placed  in  order  at  the  points  of  a  rectangular  lattice, 


1    ■'{ 


when  the  partition  is  given  by  the  enumeration  of  the  nodes  by 
lines.  If  we  enumerate  by  columns  we  obtain  another  partition 
ofS,  viz.  (321'),  which  is  termed  the  conjugate  of  the  former. 
The  fact  or  conjugacy  was  first  pointed  out  by  Norman  Madeod 
Ferrers.  If  the  original  partition  is  one  of  a  number  nivki  parts, 
of  which  the  largest  is  j,  the  conjugate  is  one  into  j  parts,  of 
which  the   largest   is  *,  and  we  obtain  the  theorem: — ^**The 

number  of  partitions  of  any  number  into  ^  ^^lxXa  or  fewer  ^^^ 

having  the  largest  part  equdTlJS'thany,  ^5»^*^   ^^  ^^^ 

when  the  numbers  i  dnd  j  are  interchanged/' 
The  study  of  this  representation  on  a  lattice  (termed  by 


Sylvester  the  '^  graph  ")  yields  many  theorems  similar  to  that  just 
given,  and,  moreover,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  expan- 
sion of  algebraic  series. 

The  theorem  of  reciprocity  just  established  shows  that  the  number 
of  partitions  of  n  into  j  parts  or  fewer,  is  the  same  as  the  number  of 
ways  of  composing  91  with  the  int^ers  i,  3,  3,. .  .j.     Hence  we  can 

«pan«i  1  -o.  1  -ax.  1  -L*.l  -ax*...ad  inf.  '•»  a««'»««'»8  !»*««  of  a; 

for  the  coefficient  of  a^x"  in  the  expansion  is  the  number  of  wavs 
of  composing  n  with  j  or  fewer  parts,  and  this  we  have  seen  in  tne 

coefficients  of  «*  in  the  ascending  expansion  of  ^_^  \^^   1—^* 

Therefore 

1  ^  ,     a     ,  a^ 


1  —a.  1  —OOP.  1  — a«*.. 


^■'■l-x+l-«.I-««"^" 


"*"!  -ac.  1  --x»....l  -xi+— 
The  coefficient  of  a^x*  in  the  expansion  of 

1         

1  —a.  1  —ax.  I  ^aa^,  ...1  — o»» 

denotes  the  number  of  ways  of  composing  n  with  j  or  fewer  parts, 
none  of  which  are  greater  than  u    The  expansion-  is  known  to  be 

2     1-x.  i -«».... 1-x*'    '^' 

It  has  been  established  by  the  constructive  method  by  F.  Franklin 
(Amer,  Jour,  of  Math,  v.  254),  and  shows  that  the  generating  function 
tor  the  partitipns  in  question  is 

1  —x.  1  —3^.  ...1  — «* 

which,  observe,  is  unaltered  by  interchange  of  %  and  j, 
Franklin  has  also  similarly  established  the  identity  of  Euler 

(1  -x)  (1  -a*)  (1  -3c»)...ad  inf,  -  r(-)y«l<«»+7>, 

y— +  OB 

known  as  the  "  pentagonal  number  theorem,"  which  on  interpre- 
tation shows  that  the  number  of  ways  of  partitioning  n  into  an 
even  number  of  unrepeated  parts  is  equal  to  that  into  an  uneven 
number,  except  when  »  has  the  pentagonal  form  i(3p+j)tj  positive 
or  negative,  when  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the  partitions 
is  (-y. 

To  illustrate  an  important  dissection  of  the  graph  we  will  consider 
those  graphs  which  read  the  same  by 
columns  as  by  lines;  these  are  called  self- 
conjugate.    Such  a  graph  may  be  obvi- 
ously dissected  into  a  square,  containing 
say  ^  nodes,  and  into  two  graphs,  one 
lateral  and  one  subjacent,  the  latter  being   •    •    • 
the  conjugate  of  the  forni^er.    The  former    •    • 
graph  is  limited  to  contain  not  more  than    • 
$  parts,  but  is  subject  to  no  other  con-    • 
dition.  Hence  the  number  of  self -conjugate ,  • 

partitions  of  n  which  are  associated  with  a  square  of  ^- nodes  is 
clearly  equal  to  the  number  of  partitions  of  i(n<-^)  into  B  or  few 
parts,  ».«.  it  is  the  coefficient  of  x*<""^^  in 

1 

and  the  whole  generating  function  is 

Now  the  graph  is  also  composed  of  B  angles  of  nodes,  each  angle  con- 
taining an- uneven  number  of  nodes;  hence  the- partttiott  iB  trans- 
formable into  one  containing  B  unequal  uneven  numbers.  In  the 
case  depicted  this  partition  ia  (17, 9, 5,  i).  Hence  the  tiumber  of  the 
partitions  based  upon  a  square  of  6^  nodes  is  the  coefficient  of  a^xn 
m  the  product  (i  +ax)  (i  -\-ax^)  (i  +ajc*) . . .  (i  +ax^^) . . . ,  and  thence 

x^ 
the  coefficient  of  a^  in  this  product  is  i^'jii"{:l:^i  ^^^  ""f^^* 

and  we  have  the  expansion 

(1  -{-ax) (1  +ax*) (1  +ax^,„ad  inf. 

Again,  if  we  restrict  the  i)art  magnitude  to  1,  the  largest  angle  of 
nOTes  contains  at  most  2y  — 1  nodes,  and  based  upon  a  square  of 

B^  nodes  we  have  partitions  enumerated  by  the  coefficient  of  a**'* 
in  the  product  (i -f ox) (i-f <<«»)( i -h ox»)..  .(i-f-«c*^i);  maE«Mner 
the  same  number  enumerates  the  partition  of^  Hn—6^)  into;  B  or 
fewer  parts,  of  which  the  largest  part  is  equal  to  or  less  than  i—B, 

the  coefficient  of  xV^"^ 


and  is  thu^  given  by 


-Bt) 


in  the  expansion  of 
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l-x'-*».l-x'-t*^.l-x*-^: 


\-,.l-:i:i-A...i-x' 

hence  the  expansion 

(1  +ox)Cl  +ax')(l  •f4M:«)-..(l+<u:^*-') 


=1+2 


M- 


There  b  no  dtfficuhy  in  extending  the  graphical  method  to  three 
_  dimeiuiona,  and  we  have  then  a  toeory  of  a  special  kind 

^f™"  of  partition  erf  multipartite  numberfc    Of  such  kind  b  the 
"*»r      partition 


Tzr., ...) 


(aioiai...,  biiiii... 
of  the  multipartite  number 

.,  (a,+ii+e,+...,  ai+6»+c+...,  o.+Si+c.+ ) 

ai^Oi^ai^... ;  bi^&i^ii^ 

for  then  the  graphs  of  the  parts  aiOtOi...,  frifttfri— .  —  are  super- 
posable,  and  we  have  what  we  may  term  a  repthr  gtaph  in  three 
dimenaiona.  Thus  the  partition  (643,  £33,  411)  of  the  multipartite 
(16,  8, 6)  leads  to  the  graph 


!}(§)©•» 


a  of  s  being 


and  every  such  graph  is  readable  in  six  ways,  the  a 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Pbae  parallel  to  xy,  direction  Ox  n 

*y.        ..        Oy 
„         „        yt,        „       Oy  I 

y^,      ..      o»  ) 

w,        „        Oi 
w,        „        Ox 
the  partitions  hawi^  rqFereoce  to  the  multipartite  numbers  16,  8,  8, 
STftii^,   13,   11,  6.   which  are  brQugfit   i^to  relation  through  the 
medium  of  the  graph.     The  graph  in  question  is  more  conveniently 
:nted  by  a  numbered  diagram,  va. — 
3    3    3    3    2    2 
3    2   2    1 
3    2    1 
and  then  we  may  evidently  regard  it  aa  a  unipartite  partition  on 
the  point!  of  a  lattice, 


represented  b 


the  deicending  order  of  magnitude  of  part  bein^  maintained  along 
every  line  of  mute  which,  proceeds  from  the  origin  in  the  positive 
directions  of  the  axes. 

This  brings  in  view  the  modern  notion  of  a  partition,  which  has 
enormously  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  theory.  We  consider  any 
number  01*^  points  in  flano  or  in  solido  connected  (or  not)  by  lines 
in  pairs  in  any  desired  manner  and  fix  upon  any  condition,  such 
as  IS  implied  by  the  symbols  =;,  >,"-,<,  £.,  ^,  as  affecting  any 
pair  of  points  so  connected.  Thus  in  ordinary  unipartite  partition 
we  have  to  solve  in  integers  such  a  system  as 


ai+o,+o,-|-..,  +  a,-B, 
the  points  being  in  a  straight  line.     In  the  simplest  example  of 
the  three>tlimensioftal  graph  we  have  to  solve  tltc  system 

"H     W  •i+a.+«i+04"ii, 

and  a  system  for  the  general  lattice  constructed  upon  the  same 

Jrincifdc.  The  lYStera  has  been  discussed  by.  MacMabon,  PAtJ. 
'rant.  vol.  clxxxvu.  A,  1806,  pp.  619-673,  with  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  numbers  of  nodes  along  the  axes  of  x,  >,  e  be  limited  not  to 


exceed  the  numbers  m,  it,  i  respectively,  then  writing  for  brevity 
I— x*— (i),  the  generating  function  is  given  by  the  product  of  the 
factors 


(i+n)  (i+n+1)  ■ 


(l+m) 
(i+^HJI 


actor  appearing  at  each  pdnt  of  the  lattice, 
general,  partition  problems  jwesent  themi 


one  factor  ai 

In  general.  ^ _ 

upon  the  solution  of  a 
of  the  form 

Xi«i+>«oi+X.aj+...iO, 
the  coefficients  X  bein^  given  positive  or  negative  integers,  and  in 
some  cases  the  generatino;  function  has  been  determined  in  a  form 
which  exhibits  the  fundamental  scriutions  of  the  problems  from 
which  all  other  solutions  are  derivable  by  addition.  (See  MacMabon, 
Pkil,  Tratu.  vol.  cxcii.  (1B99).  pp.  351-401;  and  Trans.  Comb. 
Pka.  Soc,  vol.  xviii.  (1899),  pp.  12-34.) 

The  number  of  distributions  of  n  objects  (PiPtPt  ■  ■  ■)  into  p«fcete 
(m)  b  the  coefficient  of  ^"(^^^1 . .  .)x*  in  the  development 
of  the  fraction.  /Ha»4  »t 

a-boxA-bffx.l-byx...  )  hmOluaa. 

X(I-6«'x*.l-6etf«'.l-6#x'...      ) 
Xll-ba'x'.l~lMiffiX>.l--U0yx'...) 

and  if  we  write  the  expansion  of  that  portion  which  involves  products 
of  the  letters  a,  0,  y,  . . .  ot  degree  r  in  the  form 

l+i„&f+fc,J'*»+..., 
we  may  write  the  development 

'u  (l+hr,bir+h.,S'^+...). 

and  picking  out  the  coefficient  of  6*  z"  we  find 


where  Zt=»i,  Zrl—n. 

The  quantities  k  are  symmetric  functions  of  the  quantities  a,  p.y, . . . 
which  in  simple  cases  can  be  calculated  without  difficulty,  and 
then  the  distribution  function  can  be  formed. 

Ex.  Gr. — Required  the  enumeration  <A.  the  partitions  of  all  multi- 
partite numbers  (piPiPi .  .  .)  into  exactly  two  parts.     We  find 

A^  -  A.-*fAi +Wi -*.*.+*' . 
and  paying  attention  to  th^  fact  that  in  the  expression  of  h,^  the 
term  ft,  is  absent  when  r  u  uneven,  the  law  b  dear.    The  generating 
function  b 

/V('+ AA«'+ (A4+Aj)«*+(A  Jk.  +**)»•+ (A,+2*A>«» 
+ (W. +fc  A + A.fc.)*'+ (*,+2»A +ft*^*i+... 
Taking    Ai+ft;=A.+i(2)+(l')i> 

=2(4)+3(31)+4(2')-J-6(21')+7{l'), 
the  term  5(21')  indicates  that  objects  such  as  a.  a,  6,  e  can  be 
partitioned  in  five   ways  into  two   parts.     These   are  a|a,   b,   c; 
function 


has  been  studbd.  (See  MacMahon,  Proc.  Lond.  Malh.  Soc.  vol. 
xix,)  Putting  X  equal  to  unity,  the  function  may  be  written 
(*,+*,+*.+...)  (l+A,-(-A,+A,+A,+...),  a  convenient  formula. 

The  method  of  differential  operators,  of  wide  application  to 
problems  of  combinatorial  analysis,  has  for  its  leading  idea  the 
designing  of  a  functimi  and  of  a  differential  operaior,  jugf^-^  -< 
so  thai  when  the  operator  is  performed  upon  thefuoc-  Mn,f 
tioD  anumberisreachedwhichenumeratesthesolutions  »Btua 
of  the  given  problem.  Generally  speaking,  the  prob-  •*•""""■ 
lems  considered  are  such  as  are  connected  with  lattices,  or  as 
it  is  possible  to  connect  with  lattices. 
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function  is  here  x",  and  the  operator /t- J  ~*«»  yielding  6*x*^fil 
the  number  which  enumerates  the  permutations.     In  fact — 

and  differentiating  we  obtain  a  sum  of  n  terms  by  striking  out  an 
X  from  the  product  in  ail  possible  ways.  Fixing  upon  any  one  of 
these  terms,  say  x.^.x-.x....,  we  again  operate  uith  bx  by  striking 
out  an  X  in  all  possible  ways,  and  one  of  the  terms  so  reached  is 

x.^.x.^.x Fixing  upon  this  term,  and  again- operating  and 

continumg  the  process,  we  finally  arrive  at  one  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  (taking  say  n  ^=4)  may  be  said  to  be  in  correspondence 
with  the  operator  diagram — 


«x 


e. 


!'     .. 


X" 


Bt 


or  say 


im 


the  number  in. each  row  of  coknpactments  denoting  an  operation 
ol  hd.  Hence  the  permutadbki  problem.  U  equivalent  to  that  o£ 
placing'  n  un&tft  in  the  oonpartments  of  a  square  lattice  of  order 
n  in  such  nuaoner  that  each  row  and  each  column  contains  a  single 
unit.  Observe  that  the  method,  not  only  enumerates,  but  also  gived 
a  process  by  which  each -solution  is  actually  formed.  The  same 
problem  is  that  of  placing;  n-  rooks  upon  a  chesa^board  of  ft*  com- 
partments, so  that  no  rook  can  be  captured  by  any  other  rook. 

Regarding  these  elementary  remarks  as  introductory,  we  proceed 
to  givA  iome  typical  examples  of  the  method.  Take  a  lattice  of  m 
columns  and  n  rows,  and  consider  the  problem  of  placing  units  in 
the  compartments  in  such  wise  that  the  Jth  column  shall  contain  X« 
units  (5  =  1,  2,  3, . . .  m),  and  thie  rth  row  Pt  units  (<  =  i,  2,  3, . . . n). 

Writing 

l+fl,3c-f-aaX^+...+...  =  (l+dix)(l+aax)(l+a8x)... 

and  Dp = rrf  (io ,  +  ai^oj + ai5«3 +.  -)'i  the  multiplication  being  symbolic, 
SO  that  Dp  is  an  operator  of  order  />,  the  function  is 

and  the  operator  Dp^Dp,Dp,...Dp^.    The  number 

DpjDp2...Dp^ax|ax2ax3...ax^  enumerates  the  solutions.    For  the  mode 

of  operation  of  Dp  upon  a  product  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  section  on  "  Differential  Operators  "  in  the  article  Algebraic 
Forms.    Writing 


Pt   P7 


or,  in  partition  notation, 

DpiDp2...Dpn(lM)  (!>«)„.  (l>m)  «  A, 

and  the  law  by  which  the  operation  is  performed  upon  the  product 
shows  that  the  solutions  of  the  given  problem  are  enumerated  by 
the  number  A,  and  that  the  process  of  operation  actually  represents 
each  solution. 

Ex.  Gr.— Take        Xi  =3,  Xj  =2,  Xi  =  1, 

Pi«2,  Pt»2f  pt'^lf  Pi^lt 
DjiDidiOsai  >=8, 
and  the  process  yields  the  eight  diagrams: — 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

viz.  every  solution  of  the  problem.  Observe  that  transposition  of  the 
diagrams  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  simplest  of  the  laws  ol  symmetry  in 
the  thcMy  of  symmetric  functions. 

For  the  next  example  we  have  a  similar  problem,  but  no  restriction 
is  placed  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  which  may  appear  in 
the  compartments.    The  function  is  now  hx^h)^,„h\^,  Ax^ being 

the;  homojB^eneous  product  sum  of  the  quantities  a,  of  order  X.  The 
operator  is  as  before 

Dp^Dp, ...  D,^, 


and  the  solutions  are  enumerated  by 


Dp  Dp 


*.•  Dp  hyhx  •••  Aj^ 

Mis  9 


Putting  as  before  Xi=3,  X|»2,  Xi=«i,  ^=2,  ^«2,  ^1  =  1,  ^4  =  1. 
the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  constructmg  the  diagrams  of 
the  eighteen  solutions. 

The  next  and  last  example  of  a  multitude  that  might  be  given 
shows  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  method  by  solving  the  famous 
problem  of  the  "  Latin  Square,"  which  for  hundreds  of  years  had 
proved  beyond  the  powers  of  mathematicians.  The  problem  consists 
m  placing  n  letters  a,  b^  c,.;.tt  in  the  compartments  of  a  square 
lattice  of  n'  compartments,:  no ^ compartment  being  empty,  so  that 
no  letter  occurs  twice  either  in  the  same  row  or  in  uie  same  column. 
The  function  is  here  "      '  .  - 


(^«r-r  •••<-.  v)' 


and  the  operator  D  *   ,  the  enumeration  being  "given  by 

*  -1 


D 


'^J 


1  f 


»-»i 


-v)"- 


See  Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  pt.  iv.  pj>.  262-290. 

Authorities. — P.  A.  MacMiahon,  **  Combinatory  Analysis:  A 
Review  of  the  Present  State  of  Knowledge,"  Ptoe.  Land.  Math.  Soc. 
vol.  xxviii.  {Londoj^^j^^^  .Mere,  will  Jbaioi^d  a  bibliography  of 
the  Theory  of  Partitions.  Whitworth,  Choice  and  Chance;  Eoouard 
Lucas,  ThSorie  des  nomkresi  (Paris;ria9i);  Arthur  Cayley,  CciUcted 
Mathematical  Papers  (Cambridge,  ^898),  il«  419;  iii.  36,  37;  iv.  166- 
170;  V.  62-65,  617;  vii.  575;  IX.  480-483;  X.'  16,  38,  611;  xi.  61, 
62,  357-364.  589-591;  xii.  217-219,  273-274;  >uii.  47,  93-"3.  269; 
Sylvester,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Math.  v.  iij  25I  \.  MacMahon,  Proc.  Lond. 
Math.  Soc.  xix.  228  et  seq. ;  Phil.  Trans,  clxxxiv.  835-901 ;  clxxxv. 
111-160;  clxxxvii.  619-673;  cxcii.  351-401;  Trans.  Camb.  Phil. 
Soc.  xvi.  262-290.  (P.  A.  M.) 

COMBUSTION  (from  the  Lat.  comburere,  to  burn  up),  in 
chemistry,  the  process  of  burning  or,  more  scientifically,  the 
oxidation  of  a  substance,  generally-  witii  the  prodoctioii  of 
ffame  and  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  term  b  more  customarily 
given  to  productions  of  ffame  such  as  we  have  in  the  burning  of 
oils,  gas,  fuel,  &c.,  but  it  is  conveniently  extended  to  ether  cases 
of  oxidation,  such  as  are  met  with  when  metals  are  heated  for 
a  long  time  in  air  or  oxygen.  The  term  "  spontaneous  com- 
bustion ''  is  used  when  a  substance  smoulders  or  inflames 
apparently  without  the  intervention  of  any  external  heat  or 
light;  in  such  cases,  as,  for  example,  in  heaps  of  cotton- waste 
soaked  in  oil,  the  oxidation  has  proceeded  slowly,  but  steadily, 
for  some  time,  until  the  heat  evolved  has  raised  the  mass  to  the 
temperature  of  ignition. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  was  at- 
tempted at  very  early  times,  and  the  early  the<mes  were  generally 
bound  up  in  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  fire  or  flame.  The 
idea  that  some  extraneous  substance  is  essential  to  the  process 
is  of  ancient  date;  Clement  <A  Alexandria  {cl  3rd  century  a.d.) 
held  that  some  "  air  "  was  necessary,  and  the  same  view  was 
accepted  during  the  middle  ages,  when  it  hajd  been  also  found 
that  the  products  of  combustion  weighed  moi^  than  the  original 
combustible,  a  fact  which  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
substance  had  combined  with  the  combustible  during  the  process. 
This  theory  was  supported  by  the  French  physician  Jean  Ray^ 
who  showed  also  that  in  the  cases  of  tin  and  lead  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  increase  in  weight.  Robert  Boyle,  who  made  many 
researches  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  fire,  regarded  the  increase 
as  due  to  the  fixation  of  the  particles  of  fire.  Ideas  identical 
with  the  modem  ones  were  expressed  by  John  Mayow  in  his 
Tractatus  quingue  medico-physici  (1674),  but  his  death  in  1679 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  neglect  of  his  suggestions  by  his 
contemporaries.  Mayow  perceived  the  similarity  of  the  processes 
of  respiration  and  combustion,  and  showed  that  one  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  he  termpd  spiritus  nitro-aereus,  was 
essential  to  combustion  and  life,  and  that  tbe.second  constituent, 
which  he  termed  spiritus  nitri  acidic  inhibited  combustion  and 
life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  new  theory  of  com- 
bustion was  promulgated  by  Georg  Ernst  Stahl.  This  theory 
regarded  combustibility  as  due  to  a  principle  named  phlogiston 
(from  the  Gr.  0Xo7i<rTAs,  burnt),  which  was  present  in  all 
combustible  bodies  in  an  amount  proportional  to  their  degree 
of  combustibility;  for  instance,  coal  was  regarded  as  practically 
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pure  i^ogiston.  On  this  theory,  all  substances  which  could  be 
burnt  were  composed  of  phlogiston  and  some  other  substance,  and 
the  operation  of  burning  was  simply  equivalent  to  the  liberation 
of  the  phlogiston.  The  Stahlian  theory,  originally  a  theory  of 
combustion,  came  to  be  a  general  theory  of  chemical  reactions, 
since  it  provided  simple  explanations  of  the  ordinary  chemical 
processes( when  regarded  qualitatively)  and  permitted  generaliza- 
tions which  largely  stimulated  its  acceptance.  Its  inherent 
defect — that  the  products  of  combustion  were  invariably  heavier 
than  -the  original  substance  instead  of  less  as  the  theory  de- 
manded^*-was  ignored,  and  until  late  in  the  i8th  century  it 
dominated  chemical  thought.  Its  overthrow  was  effected  by 
Lavoisier,  who  showed  that  combustion  was  simply  an  oxidation, 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  (which  was  isolated  at  about  this 
time  by  K.  W.  Schede  and  J.  Priestley)  combining  with  the 
substance  btu'nt. 

GOMBDT,  the  general  term  applied  to  a  type  of  drama  the 
chief  object  of  which,  according  to  modern  notions,  is  to  amuse. 
It  is  contrasted  on  the  one  hand  with  tragedy  and  on  the  other 
with  farce,  burlesque,  &c.  As  compared  with  tragedy  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  happy  ending  (this  being  considered  for 
a  long  time  the  essential  difference),  by  quaint  situations,  and 
by  lightness  of  dialogue  and  character-drawing.  As  compared 
with  farce  it  abstains  from  crude  and  boisterous  jesting,  and  is 
marked  by  some  subtlety  of  dialogue  and  plot.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation,  there  being 
a  distinct  tendency  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  farce  with 
those  of  true  comedy.  This  is  perhaps  more  especially  the  case 
in  the  sonralled  "  musical  comedy,"  which  became  popular  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  in  the  later  19th  century,  where 
true  comedy  is  frequently  subservient  to  broad  farce  and  specta- 
cular effects. 

The  word  "  comedy  "  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  Ko^iii^a,  which 
is  a  compound  either  of  kcojuos  (revel)  and  doi^s  (singer; 
dcl^ciy,  ^dcu',  to  sing),  or  of  taoft-n  (village)  and  dot^f:  it  is 
pdssible  tha,t  K<hiu>i  itself  is  derived  from  iccbjui;,  and  originally 
me&nt  a  village  revel.  The  word  comes  into  modem  usage 
through  the  Lat.  tomoedia  and  Ital.  commcdia.  It  has  passed 
through  various  shades  of  meaning.  In  the  middle  ages  it  meant 
simply  a  story  with  a  happy  ending.  Thus  some  of  Chaucer's 
Tales  are  called  comedies,  and  in  this  sense  Dante  used  the  term 
in  the  title  of  his  poem.  La  Commedia  (cf.  his  Epistola  X.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  comic  style  as  "  bqtmtio  vulgaris,  in  qua 
et  mulierculae  communicant ";  again  "  comoedia  vero  remisse 
et  humiHter";  "differt  a  tragoedia  per  hoc,  quod  t.  in  principio 
est  admirabilis  et  quieta,  in  fine  sive  exitu  est  foetida  et  horri- 
bilis  ").  Subsequently  the  term  is  applied  to  mystery  plays  with 
a  happy  ending.  The  modem  usage  combines  this  sense  with 
that  in  which  Renaissance  scholars  applied  it  to  the  ancient 
comedies. 

The  adjective  "  comic  ",  (Gr.  KWjuwioSf),  which  strictly  means 
that  which  relates  to  comedy,  is  in  modem  usage  generally 
confined  to  the  sense  of  "laughter-provoking":  it  is  distin-* 
guished  from  "  humorous  "  or  "  witty  "  inasmuch  as  it  is  applied 
to  an  incident  or  remark  which  provokes  spontaneous  laughter 
without  a  special  mental  effort.  The  phenomena  connected 
with  laughter  and  that  which  provokes  it,  the  comic,  have  been 
carefully  inve^igated  by  psychologists,  in  contrast  with  other 
phenomena  connected  with  the; emotions.  It  is  very  generally 
agreed  that  the  predominating  characteristics  are  incongruity 
or  contrast  in  the  object,  and  shock  or  emotional  seizure  on  the 
part  of  the  subject.  It  has  also  been  held  that  the  feeling  of 
superiority  is  an  essential,  if  not  the  essential,  factor:  thus 
Hobbes  speaks  of  laughter  as  a  "  sudden  glory."  -  Physiological 
explanations  have  been  given  by  Kant,  Spencer  and  Darwin. 
Modern  investigators  havie  paid  much  attention  to  the  origin 
both  of  laughter  and  of  smiling;  babies  being  watched  from 
infancy  and  the  date  of  their  first  smile  being  carefully  recorded. 
For  an  admirablci  analysis  and  account  of  the  theories  see  James 
Sully,  On  Laughter  (iQOi),  who  deals  generally  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  '*  play-  instinct  "•  and  its  emotional  expression. 

See  DAA^Aj'tfl^  H^M6U1»tCARICAT0RBVPl;AYv  &C. 


CX>MENIUS  (or  Komensky),  JOHANK  AMOS  (159^x671),  a 
famous  writer  on  education,  and  the  last  bishop  of  the  old  church 
of  the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  Brethren,  was  -born  at  Comna, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  at  Niwnitz,  in  Moravia,  of 
poor  parents  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Moravian  Brethren. 
Having  studied  at  Herborn  and  Heidelbeirg,  and  travelled  in 
Holland  and  England,  he  became  rector  of  a  school  at  Prerau,  and 
after  that  pastor  and  rector  of  a  school  at  Fulnek.  In  162 1  the 
Spanish  invasion  and  persecution  of  the  Protestants  robbed  him 
of  all  he  possessed,  and  drove  him  into  Poland.  Soon  after  he 
was  made  bishop  of  the  church  of  the  Brethren.  He  supported 
himself  by  teaching  Latin  at  Lissa,  and  it  was  here  that  he  pub- 
lished his  Pansopkiae  prodromus  (1650),  a  work  on  education, 
and  his  Janua  linguarum  reserata  (163 1),  the  latter  of-  which 
gained  for  him  a  widespread  reputation,  being  produced  in 
twelve  European  languages,  and  also  in  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Turkish.  He  subsequently  published  several  other  works  of 
a  similar  kind,  as  the  Eruditionis  scholasticae  janua  and  the 
Janua  linguarum  trilinguis.  His  method  of  teaching  languages, 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  adept,  consisted  in  giving, 
in  parallel  coliunns,  sentences  conveying  useful  information,  in 
the  vernacular  and  the  languages  intended  to  be  taught  (i .e.  in 
Comenius's  works,  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek).  In  some  of 
his  books,  as  the  Orbis  sensualium  picius  (1658),  pictures  are 
added;  this  work  is,  indeed,  the  fijist  children's  picture-book. 
In  1638  Comenius  was  requested  by  the  government  of  Sweden 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  schools  of  that 
country;  and  a  few  years  after  he  was  invited  to  join  the  com- 
mission that  the  English  parliament  then  intended  to  appoint,  in 
order  to  reform  the  system  of  education.  He  visited  England  in 
1 641,  but  the  disturbed  state  of  politics  prevented  the  appoint* 
ment  of  the  commission,  and  Comenius  passed  over  to  Sweden 
in  August  1642.  The  great  Swedish  minister,  Oxe^tjerna, 
obtained  for  him  a  pension,  and  a  commission  to  furnish  a  plan 
for  regulating  the  Swedish  schools  according  to  bis  own  method. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  elaboration  of  his  scheme,  Comenius 
settled  first  at  Elbing,  and  then  at  Lissa;  but,  at  the  burning 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Poles,  he  lost  nearly  all  his  manuscripts, 
and  he  finally  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1671. 

As  an  educationist,  Comenius  holds  a  prominent  place  in 
history.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  pedantic  teaching  of  his  own 
day,  and  he  insisted  that  the  teaching  of  words  and  things  must 
go  together.  Languages  should  be  taught,  .like  the  mother 
tongue,  by  conversation  on  ordinary  topics;  pictures,  object 
lessons,  should  be  used;  teaching  should  go  hand  in. hand  with 
a  happy  life.  In  his  course  he  included  singing,  economy, 
politics,  world-history,  geography,  and  the  arts  and  handicrafts. 
He  was  one  oLthe  first  to  advocate  teaching  science  In  schools. 

As  a  theologian,  Comenius  was  greatly  influenced  by  Boehme. 
In  his  Synapsis  physicae  ad  htmen  divinum^  rejormatae  he  gives 
a  physical  theory  of  his  own,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  book  of 
Genesis.  He  was  also  famous  for  his  prophecies  and  the  support 
he  gave  to  visionaries.  In  his  Lux  in  ienebris  he  published  the 
visions  of  Kotterus,  Dabricius  and  Christina  Poniatovia. :  At- 
tempting to  interpret  the  book  of  Revelation,  he  promised  the 
millennium  in  1672,  and  guaranteed  miraculous  assistance  to 
those  who  would  undertake  the  destmction  of  the  Pope  and 
the  house  of  Austria,  even  venturing  to  prophesy  that  Cromwell, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Rakoczy,  prince  of  Transylvania,  wi^ld 
perform  the  task.  He  also  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.,  infornung  him 
that  the  empire  of  the  world  should  be  his  reward  if  he  would 
overthrow  the  enemies  of  God. 

Comenius  also  wrote  against  the  SociniaQS*  and  publbhed  three 
historical  works^Ratio  disciplinae  ordinisque.  in  unitate  frairum 
Bohemorum,  which  was  republished  with  remarks  by  Buddaeus, 
Historia  persectUionum  ecdesiae  Bohemicae  (1648),  and  Moftyr&' 
logitim  BohemicUm.  See  Raumer's  Geschichte  der  P&d6g6pk,  aild 
Carpzov's  Reldgionsuntersuchung  der  bohmischin  und  mdhrischin 
BriUUr.  , 

COMET  (Gr.  Konrtrrjs,  long-haired),  in  astronomy,  one  of, a  da^s 
of  seemingly  nebulous  bodies,  moving  under  the  influence  oi,  the 
sun's  attraction  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  ,  A  comet  ia  visfclei  Qnly 
ia  a  small  arc  of  its  orbit  near  periheUon,.  ^Sj^rjng  but  islighjtly 
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from  the  arc  of  a  parabola.  An  obvious  but  not  sharp  classi- 
fication of  comets  is  into  bright  comets  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  telescopic  comets  which  can  be  seen  only  with  a  telescope. 
The  telescopic  class  is  much  the  more  numerous  of  the  two,  only 
from  2C  to  30  bright  comets  usually  appearing  in  any  one  century, 
while  several  telescopic  comets,  frequently  6  or  8,  are  generally 
observed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

A  bright  comet  consists  of  <i)  a  star-like  nucleus;  (2)  a  nebu* 
lous  haze,  cdled  the  coma,  surrounding  this  nudeus,  the  latter 
fading  into  the  haze  by  insensible  gradations;  (3)  a  tail  or 
luminous  stream  flowing  from  the  coma  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  sun.  Tlie  nuclei  ahd  comae  of  diff^ent  comets 
exhibit  few  peculiarities  to  the  unaided  vision  except  in  respect 
to  brightness;  but  the  taOs  of  comets  differ  widely,  both  in 
brightness  and  in  extent.  They  range  from  a  barely  visible 
brush  or  feather  of  li|^t  to  a  phenomenon  extending  over  a 
considerable  arc  of  the  heavens,  which,  comparatively  bright 
near  the  head  of  the  comet,  becomes  gradually  fainter  and  more 
diffuse  towards  its  end,  fading  out  by  gradations  so  insensible 
that  a  precise  length  cannot  be  assigned  to  it.  When  a  telescopic 
comet  is  first  discovered  the  nucleus  is  frequently  invisible,  the 
object  ptGsenting  the  appearance  of  a  faint  nebulous  haze, 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  a  nebula.  When  the 
nucleus  appears  it  may  at  first  be  only  a  comt)aratively  faint 
condensation,  and  may  or  may  not  develop  into  a  point  of  light 
as  the  comet  approadies  the  sun.  A  tail  also  is  generally  not 
seen  at  great  distances  from  the  sim,  but  gradually  develops 
as  the  comet  approaches  perihelion,  to  fade  away  again  as  the 
comet  recedes  from  the  sun. 

A  few  comets  arc  known  to  revolve  in  orbits  with  a  regular 
period,  while,  in  the  case  of  others,  no  evidence  is  afforded  by 
observation  that  the  orbit  deviates  from  a  parabola.  Were  the 
orbit  a  parabola  or  hyperbola  the  comet  would  never  return 
(see  Orbit)v  Periodicity  may  be  recognized  in  two  ways: 
observations  during  the  apparition  may  show  that  the  notion 
is  in  an  elliptic  and  not  in  a  parabolic  orbit;  or  a  comet  may 
have  been  observed  at  more  than  one  return.  In  the  latter  case 
the  comet  is  recognized  as  distinctly  periodic,  and  therefore  a 
member  of  the  solar  system.  The  shortest  periods  range  between 
3  and  10  years.  The  majority  of  comets  which  have  been  ob- 
served are  shown  by  observation  to  be  periodic;  the  period  is 
usually  very  long,  being  sometimes  measured  by  centuries,  but 
generally  by  thousands  of  years.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  comet 
might  revolve  in  a  hyperbolic  orbit.  Although  there  are  several 
of  these  bodies  observations  on  which  indicate  such  an  orbit,  the 
deviation  from  the  parabolic  form  has  not  in  any  case  been  so 
well  marked  as  to  be  fully  established.  Circumstances  lead 
to  the  classification  of  newly  appearing  comets  as  expected  and 
unexpected.  An  expected  comet  is  a  periodic  one  of  which  the 
return  is  looked  for  at  a  determinate  time  and  in  a  certain 
region  of  the  heavens.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  comet  is  an 
unexpected  one. 

Physical  ConstUuHon  of  Comets, — ^The  subject  ol  the  physical 
constituticMi  of  these  bodies  is  one  as  to  the  details  of  which 
much  uncertainty  still  exists.  The  considerarions  on  which 
conclusions  in  this  field  rest  are  very  various,  and  can  best  be 
set  forth  by  beginning  with  what  we  may  consider  to  be  the 
best  establkhed  facts. 

We  must  regard  it  as  well  established  that  comets  are  not, 
like  planets  and  satellitei,  permanent  in  mass,  but  are  con* 
tinuously  losing  minute  portions  of  the  matter  which  belongs 
to  them,  through  a  progressive  dissipation — ^at  least  when  they 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun.  When  near  perihelion 
the  matter  of  a  comet  is  seen  to  be  undergoing  a  process  in  the 
nature  of  evaporation,  successive  envelopes  of  vapour  rising  from 
the  nucleus  to  form  the  coma,  and  then  gradually  repelled  from 
the  sun  to  form  the  tail.  If  this  process  went  on  indefinitely 
every  comet  would,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  entirely  dissipated. 
This  result  has  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  some  known 
comets,  the  best  established  example  of  vvfdch  is  that  of  Biela, 
in  which  the  process  of  disintegration  was  clearly  followed.  As 
the  amount  of  matter  lost  by  a  comet  at  any  one  return  cannot 


be  estimated,  and  may  be  very  small,  it  is  impossible  to  set  any 
limit  to  the  period  during  which  Its  life  nlay  continue.  It  is 
still  an  unsettled  qluestion  whether,  in  every  case,  the,  eva- 
poration will  ultimately  cease,  leaving  a  residuum  as  permanent 
as  any  other  mass  of  matter; 

The  next  question  in  logical  order  is  one  of  great  diffknilty. 
It  is  whether  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  an  (^utque  solid  body,  a 
cluster  of  such  bodies,  or  a  mass  of  particles  of  extreme  tenuity. 
Some  light  is  thrown  on  this -and  other  questions  by  the  spectro- 
scope. This  instrument  shows  in  the.qiectrum  pf  nearly  every 
comet  three  bright  bands,  recognuEed  as  those  oif  hydrocarbons. 
The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  ithe  light  forming  these  bands  is 
not  reflected  sunlight,  but  light  radiated  by  the  gaseous  hy<ko* 
carbons.  Since  a  ^as  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sua  cannot 
be  heated  to  incandescence,  the  question  arises  how  incan^ 
descence  is  excited.  The  generalizations  of  recent  years  growing 
out  of  the  phenomena  of  rac^oactivity  make  it  highly  tprfitmble 
that  the  source  is  to  be  fouad  in  some  form,  of  electrical  excitation, 
produced  by  electrons  or  other  corpuscles  thrown  out  by  the  sun. 
The  resemblance  of  the  cometary  spectrum  to  the  spectrum 
of  hydrocarbons  in  the  Geissler  tube  lends  great  plausibility 
to  this  view. .  It  is.  remarkable  that:  the  great  comet  of  1882  also 
showed  the  bright  lines  of  sodium  with  such  intensity  that  they 
were  observed  in  daylight  by  R«  Copeland  and  W.  0.  Lohse. 
In  addition  to  these  gaseous  spectra,  all  but  the  fainter  comets 
show  a  continuous  spectrum^  drossed  by  thei  Fraunhofer  lines, 
which  is  doubtless  due  to  reflected  sunlight.  It  happens  that, 
since  the  spectroscope  has  been  perfected,  no  comet  of  great 
brilliancy  has  been  favottrably  situated  for  observation.  Until 
the  opportunity  is  offered,  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
spectroscopic  observation  cannot  be  further  extended. 

In  the  telescope  the  nucleus  of  a  bright  comet  appears  as  an 
opaque  mass,  one  or  more  seconds  in  diameter,  the  absolute 
dimensions  comparing  with  those,  of  the  satellites  of  the  planets, 
sometimes,  Indeed,  equal  to  our  mocm.  But  the  actual  results 
of  micrometric  measures  are  found  to  differ  .very  widely.  .In 
the  case  of  Donati's  comet  of  1858  the  nucleus  seemed  to  grow 
smaller  as  perihelion  was  approached.  This  is  evidently  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  coma  immediately  around  the  nucleus  was  so 
bright  as  apparently  to  form  a  part  of  it  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  sun.  G.  P.  Bond  estimated  the  diameter  of  the  actual 
nucleus  at  500  m.  That  the  nucleus  is  a  body  of  appreciable 
mass  seems  to  be  made  probable  by  the  fact  that,  exc^t  for  the 
central  attraction  of  such  a  body,  a  comet  would  speedily  be 
dissipated  by  the  different  attractions  of  the  sim  on  different 
parts  of  the  mass,  which  would  result  in  each  particle  pursuing 
an  orbit  of  its  own.  It  follows  that  there  must  be  a  mass  sufficient 
to  hold  the  parts  of  the  comet,  if  not  abaohiltely  tpgether,  at  least 
in  eadi  other's  immediate  neighbourhood.  How  great  a  central 
mass  may  be  required  for  this  is  a  subject  not  yet  investigated. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  amount  of  matter  must  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  nucleus  quite  opaque^  But  two  considerations 
based  on  observaticms  militate  against  this^view.  One  is  that  an 
opaque  body,  reflecting  ioiuch  siuilight,  would  show  a  brighter 
continuous  spectrum  than  has  yet  been  found  in  any  comet. 
Another  and  yet  more  remarkable  observation  is  on  record  which 
goes  far  to  prove  not  only  the  tenuity,  but  ,the  transparency  of 
a  cometary  nucleus.  The  great  comet  of  iS$a  made  a  transit 
over  the  sim  on  the  17th  of  September,  an  occurrence  unique  in 
the  history  of  astronomy.  But  the  fact  of  the  transit  escaped 
attention  except  at  the  observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Here  the  comet  was  watched  by  W,  H..  Finlay  and  by  W»  L. 
Elkin  as  it  approached  the  sun,  and  was  Jtept  in  sight  until  it 
came  almost  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  sun's  disk,  whep  it 
disappeared.  It  should,  if  opaque,  have  appeared  a  few  miijiutes 
later,  projected  on  the  sun's  disk;  but  not  a  trace  of  it  could  be 
seen.  The  sun  was  approaching  Table  Mountain  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  its  Umb  was  undulating  badly,  making  the  detection 
of  a  minute  point  difficult.  The  possibility  of  a  very  small  opaque 
nucleus  is  therefore  still  left  open;  yet  the  remarkable  condusion 
still  holds,  that,  immediately  around  a  possible,  central  nucleus, 
thematterof  the  head  of  the  comet  was  so  rare  as  not  to  intercept 
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Fig.  I.— comet  1892,  I.  (SWIFT),  1892,  APRIL  26. 


Fig.  2.— comet  C,   1908.   NOV.    i6d.   lah.   lom. 
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any  appreciable  fraction  of  the  stin's  light.  This  restilt  seems 
also  to  show  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  very  small 
central  mass,  what  seems  to  telescopic  vision  as  a  nucleus  is 
reallyonly  the  central  portion  of  thecoma,  which,  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre  increases,  becomes  less  and  leas  dense  by  imper* 
ceptible  gradations. 

Another  fact  tending  towards  this  same  oonclusion  is  that 
after  this  comet  passed  perihelion  it  showed  several  nuclei 
following  each  other.  Evidently  the  powerful  attraction  of  the 
sun  had  separated  the  parts  of  the  apparent  nucleus,  which  were 
following  each  other  in  nearly  the  same  orbit.  As  they  could  not 
have  been  completely  brought  together  again,  we  may  suppose 
that  in  such  cases  the  smaller  nuclei  were  permanently  separated 
from  the  main  body.  In  addition  to  this,  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  the  orbit  of  this  comet  to  that  of  several  others 
indicates  a  group  of  bodies  moving  in  nearly  the  same  orbit. 
The  other  members  of  the  group  were  the  great  comets  of  1843, 
1 880  and  1 887 .  The  latter,  though  so  bright  as  to  be  conspicuous 
to  the  naked  eye,  showed  no  nucleus  whatever.  The  closely 
related  orbits  of  the  four  bodies  are  also  renuorkable  for  approachr 
ing  nearer  the  sim  at  perihelion,  than  does  the  orbit  of  any  other 
known  body.  All  of  these  comets  pass  through  the  matter  of  the 
sun's  corona  with  a  velocity  of  more  than  100  m.  per  second 
without  suffering  any  retardation.  As  it  is  beyond  all  reason  able 
probability  that  several  independent  bodies  should  have  moved 
in  orbits  so  nearly  the  same,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  comets 
were  originally  portions  of  one  mass,  which  gradually  separated 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  sun  as  the 
collection  successively  passed  the  perihelion.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  observations  on  die  comet  of  1843  seemed  to  show  a  slight 
ellipticity  of  the  orbit,  corresponding  to  a  period  of  several 
centuries;  but  the  deviation  of  all  the  orbits  from  a  parabola  is 
too  sHght  to  be  established  by  observations.  The  periods  of 
the  comets  are  therefore  unknown  except  that  they  must  be 
counted  by  centuries  and  possibly  by  thousands  of  years. 

Another  fact  which  increases  the  complexity  of  the  question  is 
the  well-established  connexion  of  comets  with  meteoric  showers. 
The  shower  of  November  13-15,  now  known  as  the  Leonids, 
which  recurred  for  several  centuries  at  intervals  of  about  one- 
third  of  a  century,  are  imdoubtedly  due  to  a  stream  of  particles 
left  behind  by  a  comet  observed  in  1866.  The  same  is  true  of 
Biela's  comet,  the  disintegrated  particles  of  which  give  rise  to 
the  Andromedids,  and  probably  true  also  of  the  Perseids,  or 
August  meteors,  the  orbits  of  which  have  a  great  similarity  to 
a  comet  seen  in  1862.  The  general  and  well-established  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that,  in  addition  to  the  Visible  features  of  a 
comet,  every  such  body  is  followed  in  its  orbit  by  a  swarm  of 
meteoric  particles  which  must  have  been  gradually  detached  and 
separated  from  it.    (See  Meteor.) 

The  source  of  the  repulsive  force  by  which  the  matter  forming 
the  tail  of  a  comet  is  driven  away  from  the  sun  is  another  question 
that  has  not  yet  been  decisively  answered.  Two  causes  have 
been  suggested^  of  which  one  has  only  recently  been  brought  to 
light.  This  is  the  repulsion  of  the  sun's  rays,  a  form  of  action 
the  probability  of  which  was  shown  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  in  1870, 
and  which  was  experimentally  established  about  thirty  years  later. 
The  intensity  of  this  action  on  a  particle  is  proportional  to  the 
suriace  presented  by  the  particle  to  the  rays,  and  therefore  to 
the  square  of  its  diameter,  while  its  mass,  and  therefore  its 
gravitation  to  the  sun,  are  proi>ortional  to  the  cube  of  the 
diameter.  It  follows  that  if  the  size  and  mass  of  a  particle  in 
space  are  below  a  certain  limit,  the  repulsion  of  the  rays  will 
exceed  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  the  particle  will  be  driven 
off  into  space.  But,  in  order  that  this  repulsive  force  may  act, 
the  particles,  however  minute  they  may  be,  must  be  opaque. 
Moreover,  theory  shows  that  there  is  a  lower  as  well  as  an  upper 
linJt  to  their  magnitude,  and  that  it  is  only  between  certain 
definable  limits  of  magnitude  that  the  force  acts.  Conceiving 
the  particle  to  be  of  the  density  of  water,  and  considering  its 
diameter  as  a  diminishing  variable,  theory  shows  that  the  repul- 
sion will  balance  gravity  when  the  diameter  has  reached  0*0015 
of  a  millimetre.    As  the  diameter  is  reduced  below  this  limit 


the  ratio  of  the  repulsive  to  the  attractive  force  increases,  but 
soon  reaches  a  maximum,  after  which  it  diminishes  down  to  a 
diameter  of  0*00007  mm.,  when  the  two  actions  are  again  balanced. 
Below  this  limit  the  light  speedily  ceases  to  act.  It  follows  that 
a  purely  gaseous  body,  such  as  would  emit  a  characteristic  bright 
line  spectrum,  would  not  be  subject  to  the  repulsion.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  both  the  solid  and  gaseous  forms  of 
matter  are  here  at  play,  and  this  view  is  consonant  with  the  fact 
that  the  comet  leaves  behind  it  particles  of  meteoric  matter. 

Another  possible  cause  is  electrical  repulsion.  The  probability 
of  this  cause  is  suggested  by  recent  discoveries  in  radioactivity 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  sun  undoubtedly  sends  forth  electrical 
emanations  which  may  ionize  the  gaseous  molecules  rising  from 
the  nucleus,  and  lead  to  their  repulsion  from  the  sun,  thus 
resulting  in  the  phenomena  of  the  tail.  But  well-established 
laws  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  lead  to  definite  con- 
clusions on  this  point,  and  the  question  whether  both  causes  are 
combined,  and,  if  not,  to  which  one  the  phenomena  in  question 
is  mainly  due,  must  be  left  to  the  future. 

A  curious  circumstance,  which  may  be  explained  by  a  duplex 
character  of  the  matter  forming  a  cometary  tail,  is  the  great 
difference  between  the  visual  and  photographic  aspect  of  these 
bodies.  The  soft,  delicate,  feathery-like  form  which  the  comet 
with  its  tail  presents  to  the  eye  is  wanting  in  a  photograph, 
which  shows  principally  a  round  head  with  an  irregularly  formed 
tail  much  like  the  knotted  stalk  of  a  plant.  It  follows  that  the 
light  emitted  by  the  central  axis  of  the  tail  greatly  exceeds  in 
actinic  power  the  diffuse  light  around  it.  A  careful  comparison 
of  the  form  and  intensity  of  the  photographic  and  visual  tails 
may  throw  much  light  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of 
these  bodies,  but  no  good  opportunity  of  making  the  comparison 
has  been  afforded  since  the  art  of  celestial  photography  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

The  main  conclusions  to  which  the  preceding  facts  and  con- 
siderations point  is  that  the  matter  of  a,  comet  is  partly  solid 
and  partly  gaseous.  The  gaseous  form  is  shown  conclusively 
by  the  spectroscope,  but  in  view  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
indications  with  this  instrument  no  quantitative  estimate  of 
the  gas  can  be  made.  As  there  is  no  central  mass  sufficient  to 
hold  together  a  continuous  atuiosphere  of  elastic  gas  of  any  sort, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  gaseous  moleculqs .  are  only  those 
rising  from  the  coma,  possibly  by  ordinary  evaporation,  but 
more  probably  by  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  and  other  rays 
of  the  sun  giving  rise  to  an  ionization  of  disconnected  gaseous 
molecules.  The  matter  cannot  be  wholly  gaseous  because  in 
this  case  there  could  be  no  central  force  sufficient  to  keep  the 
parts  of  the  comet  together. 

The  facts  also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solid  matter 
of  a  comet  is  formed  of  a  swarm  or  cloud  of  small  disconnected 
masses,  probably  having  much  resemblance  to  the  meteoric 
masses  which  are  known  to  be  flying  through  the  solar  system 
and  possibly  of  the  same  general  kind  as  these.  The  question 
whether  there  is  any  central  solid  of  considerable  mass  is  still 
undecided;  it  can  only  be  said  that  if  so,  it  is  probably  small 
relative  to  cosmic  masses  in  general — ^more  likely  less  than 
greater  than  100  m.  in  diameter.  The  light  of  the  comet  therefore 
proceeds  from  two  sources:  one  the  incandescence  of  gases, 
the  other  the  sunlight  reflected  from  the  solid  parts.  No  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  ratio  between  these  two  kinds  of  light 
until  a  bright  comet  shall  be  spectroscopically  observed  during 
an  entire  apparition. 

Origin  and  Orbits  of  Comets, — The  great  difference  which  we 
have  pointed  out  between  comets  and  the  permanent  bodies  of 
the  solar  system  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  these  bodies 
do  not  belong  to  that  system  at  all,  but  are  nebulous  masses, 
scattered  through  the  stellar  spaces,  and  brought  one  by  one 
into  the  sphere  of  the  sun's  attraction.  The  results  of  this 
view  are  easily  shown  to  be  incompatible  with  the  observed 
facts.  The  sun,  canying  the  whole  solar  system  with  it,  is 
nwving  through  space  with  a  speed  of  about  10  m.  per  second. 
If  it  approached  a  comet  nearly  at  rest  the  result  wotdd  be  a 
relative  motion  of  this  amount  which,  as  the  comet  came  nearer. 
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would  be  constantly  increased,  and  would  result  in  the  comet 
describing  relative  to  the  sun  a  markedly  hyperbolic  orbit, 
deviating  too  widely  from  a  parabola  to  leave  any  doubt,  even 
in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Moreover,  a  large  majority  of  comets 
wouM  then  have  their  aphelia  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
motion^  and  therefore  their  perihelia  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Neither  of  these  results  corresponds  to  the  fact.  The  conclusion 
is  that  if  we  regard  a  comet  as  a  body  not  belonging  to  the  solar 
system,  it  is  at  least  a  body  which  before  its  approach  to  the 
sun  had  the  same  motion  through  the  stellar  spaces  that  the  sun 
has.  As  this  imity  of  motion  must  have  been  maintained 
from  the  beginning,  wc  may  regard  comets  as  belonging  to  the 
solar  S3rstem  in  the  sense  of  not  being  visitors  from  distant 
regions  of  space. 

The  acceptance  of  this  seemingly  inevitable  conclusion  leads 
to  another:  that  no  comet  yet  known  moves  in  a  really  hyper- 
bolic orbit,  but  that  the  limit  of  eccentricity  must  be  regarded 
as  I,  or  that  of  the  parabola.  It  is  true  that  seeming  evidence 
of  hyperbolic  eccentricity  is  sometimes  afforded  by  observations 
and  regarded  by  some  astronomers  as  sufficient.  The  objections 
to  the  reality  of  the  hyperbolic  orbit  are  two.  (i)  A  comet 
moving  in  a  decidedly  hyperbolic  orbit  must  have  come  from 
so  great  a  distance  withhi  a  finite  time,  say  a  few  millions  of 
years,  as  to  have  no  relation  to  the  sun,  and  must  after  its 
approach  to  the  sim  return  into  space,  never  again  to  visit  our 
system.  In  this  case  the  motion  of  the  sun  through  space 
renders  it  almost  infinitely  improbable  that  the  orbit  would  have 
been  sp  nearly  a  parabola  as  all  such  orbits  are  actually  found 
to  be.  (2)  The  apparent  deviation  from  a  very  elongated 
ellipse  has  never  been  in  any  case  greater  than  might  have  been 
the  residt  of  enrols  of  observation  on  bodies  of  this  class. 

Tills  being  gianted,  a  luminous  view  of  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  observed  orbits  of  comets  is  readily  gained  by  imagining 
these  bodies  to  be  formed  of  nebulous  masses,  which  originally 
accompanied  the  sun  in  its  journey  through  space,  but  at 
distances,*  in  most  cases,  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  farthest 
planet.  Such  a  mass,  when  drawn  towards  the  sun,  would  move 
round  it  in  a  nearly  parabolic  orbit,  similar  to  the  actual  orbits 
of  the  great  majority  of  comets.  The  period  might  be  measured 
by  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of 
years,  according  to  the  distances  of  the  comet  in  the  beginning; 
but  instead  of  bodies  extraneous  to  the  system,  we  should  have 
bodies  properly  belonging  to  the  system  and  making  revolutions 
around  the  sun. 

Were  it  not  for  the  effect  of  planetary  attraction  long  periods 
like  these  would  be  the  general  rule,  though  not  necessarily 
universal.  But  at  every  return  to  perihelion  the  motion  of  a 
comet  will  be  to  some  extent  either  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
the  action  of  Jupiter  or  any  other  planet  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  it  may  pass.  Commonly  the  action  will  be  so  slight 
as  to  have  little  influence  on  the  orbit  and  the  time  of  revolution. 
But  should  the  comet  chance  to  pass  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  just 
in  front  oi  the  planet,  its  motion  would  be  retarded  and  the 
orbit  would  be  changed  into  one  of  shorter  period.  Should 
it  pass  behind  the  planet,  its  motion  would  be  accelerated  and 
its  period  lengthened.  In  sudi  cases  the  orbit  might  be  changed 
to  a  hjrperbola,  and  then  the  comet  would  never  return.  It 
follows  that  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  gradual  but  constant 
diminution  in  the  total  number  of  comets.  If  we  call  A^  the 
amount  by  which  the  eccentricity  of  a  cometary  orbit  is  less 
than  unity,  Ac  will  be  an  extremely  minute  fraction  in  the  case 
of  the  original  orbits.  If  we  call  ^  5  the  change  which  the 
eccentricity  i  -  Ac  tmdergoes  by  the  action  of  the  planets  during 
the  passage  of  the  comet  through  our  system,  it  will  leave  the 
system  with  the  eccentricity  i  -  Ac  =«=  5.  The  possibilities  are 
even  whether  d  shall  be  positive  or  negative.  If  negative,  the 
eccentricity  will  be  diminished  and  the  period  shortened.  If 
positive,  and  greater  than  Ae,  the  eccentricity  i-Ac  +  6  will 
be  greater  than  i,  and  then  the  comet  will  be  thrown  into  a 
hyperbolic  orbit  and  become  for  ever  a  wanderer  through  the 
stellar  spaces. 

The  nearer  a  comet  passes  to  a  planet,  especially  to  Jupiter, 


the  greatest  planet,  the  greater  d  may  be.  If  S  i^  a  considerable 
negative  fraction,  the  eccentricity  will  be  so  reduced  that  the 
comet  will  after  the  approach  be  one  of  short  period.  It  follows 
that,  however  long  the  period  of  a  comet  may  be,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  its  becoming  one  of  short  period  if  It  approaches 
Jupiter.  There  have  been  several  cases  of  this  during  the  past 
two  centuries,  the  most  recent  being  that  of  Brooks's  comet, 
1889,  V.  Soon  after  its  discovery  this  body  was  found  to  have 
a  period  of  only  about  seven  years.  The  question  why  it  had 
not  been  observed  at  previous  returns  was  settled  after  the 
orbit  had  been  determined  by  computing  its  motion  in  the  past. 
It  was  thus  found  that  in  October  1886  the  comet  had  passed 
in  the  immediate  neighboturhood  of  Jupiter,  the  action  of  which 
had  been  such  as  to  change  its  orbit  from  one  of  long  period 
to  the  short  observed  p>eriod.  A  similar  case  was  that  of  Lexel's 
comet,  seen  in  1770.  Originally  moving  in  an  unknown  orbit,  it 
encountered  the  planet  Jupiter,  made  two  revolutions  round  the 
sun,  in  the  second  of  which  it  was  observed,  then  again  encoun- 
tered the  planet,  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  orbit  into  one  ^diich  did 
not  admit  of  determination.    The  comet  was  never  again  found. 

A  general  conclusion  which  seems  to  follow  from  these  con- 
ditions, and  is  justified  by  observations,  so  far  as  the  latter  go, 
is  that  comets  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  bodies  like 
the  planets,  but  that  the  conglomerations  of  matter  which 
compose  them  are  undergoing  a  process  of  gradual  dissipation 
in  space.  This  process  is  esp>ecially  rapid  in  the  case  of  the 
fainter  periodic  comets.  It  was  first  strikingly  brought  out  in 
the  case  of  Biela's  comet.  This  object  was  discovered  in  1772, 
was  observed  to  be  periodic  after  several  revolutions  had  been 
made,  and  was  observed  with  a  fair  degree  of  teguiarity  at 
different  returns  until  1852.  At  the  previous  apparition  it  was 
found  to  have  separated  into  two  masses,  and  in  1652  these 
masses  were  so  widely  separated  that  they  might  be  considered 
as  forming  two  comets.  Notwithstanding  careful  search  at 
times  and  places  when  the  comet  was  due,  no  trace  of  it  has 
since  been  seen.  An  examination  of  the  table  of  periodic  comets 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article  will  show  that  the  same  thing  is 
probably  true  of  several  other  comets,  especially  Brorsen's  and 
Tempel's,  which  have  each  made  several  revolutions  since  last 
observed,  and  have  been  sought  for  in  vain. 

In  view  of  the  seemingly  inevitable  dissipation  of  comets  in 
the  course  of  ages,  and  of  the  actually  observed  changes  of  their 
orbits  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  orbits  of  all  comets  of  short  period  may  not  have  been 
determined  by  the  attraction  of  the  planets,  especially  of  Jupiter. 
In  this  case  the  orbit  would,  for  a  period  of  several  centuries, 
have  continued  to  nearly  intersect  that  of  the  planet.  We  find, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  several  periodic  comets  either  pass  near 
Jupiter  or  have  their  aphelia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter.  The  approach,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  close  to 
have  led  to  the  change  unless  in  former  times  the  proximity  of 
the  orbits  was  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  As  the  orbits  of  all 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  are  subject  to  a  slow  secular  change 
of  their  form  and  position,  this  may  only  show  that  it  must  have 
been  thousands  of  years  since  the  comet  became  one  of  short 
period.  The  two  cases  of  most  difficulty  are  those  of  Halley's 
and  Encke's  comets.  The  orbit  of  the  former  is  so  elongated  and 
so  inclined  to  the  general  plane  of  the  planetary  orbits  that  its 
secular  variation  must  be  very  slow  indeed.  But  it  does  not  pass 
near  the  orbit  of  any  planet  except  Venus;  and  even  here  the 
proximity  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  have  produced  an 
appreciable  change  in  the  period.  The  orbit  of  Encke's  comet 
is  entirely  within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  it  also  cannot  have 
passed  near  enough  to  a  planet  for  thousands  of  years  to  have 
had  its  orbit  changed  by  the  action  in  question.  It  therefore 
seems  difficult  to  regard  these  two  comets  as  other  than  per- 
manent members  of  the  solar  system. 

Special  Periodic  Comets. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  periodic 
comets  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  known  to 
astronomers  as  Halley's.  Having  perceived  that  the  elements 
of  the  comet  of  1682  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  two  comets 
which  had  respectively  appeared  in  1531  and  1607,  Edmund 
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Halley  concluded  that  all  the  three  orbits  belonged  to  the  same 
comet,  of  which  the  periodic  time  was  about  76  years.  After 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  perturbations  it  must  sustain  from  the 
attraction  of  the  planets,  he  predicted  its  return  for  1757, — a 
bold  prediction  at  that  time,  but  justified  by  the  event,  for  the 
comet  again  made  its  appearance  as  was  expected,  though  it  did 
not  pass  through  its  perihelion  tUl  the  month  of  March  1759, 
the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  having  caused,  as  was 
computed  by  Clairault  previously  to  its  return,  a  retardation 
of  618  days.  This  comet  had  been  observed  in  1066,  and  the 
accounts  which  have  been  preserved  represent  it  as  having  then 
appeared  to  be  four  times  the  size  of  Venus,  and  to  have  shone 
with  a  light  equal  to  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  mo(Mi.  History  is 
silent  respecting  it  from  that  time  till  the  year  1456,  when  it 
passed  very  near  to  the  earth:  its  tail  then  extended  over  60° 
of  the  heavens,. and  had  the  form  of  a  sabre.  It  returned  to  its 
perihelion  in  1S35,  and  was  well  observed  in  almost  every 
observatory.  But  its  brightness  was  far  from  oompaning  with 
the  glorious  accounts  of  its  former  apparitions.  That  this  should 
have  been  due  to  the  process  of  dissipation  does  not  seem  possible 
in  so  <  short' a  period  ;w«  muat  therefore  consider  either  that  the 
earlier  accounts  are  greatly  exaggerated,  or  that  the  brightness 
of  the  comet  is  aubject  to  changes  from,  some  unknown  cause. 
Previous  appearances  of  Halley's  comet  have  been  calculated 
by  J.  R.  Hind,  and  toore  recently  by  P.  H.  GoweU  and  A..  C.  D. 
Cronunelin  of  Gi^n'wich,  the  latter  having  carried  the  comet  back 
to  87  B.d.  with  .o«rtainty,  and  to  240  B.C.  with  faur  probability. 
It  was  detected  cby  Max  Wolf  at  Heidelberg  on  plates  exposed  on 
Sept.  II,  1909,  and  subsequently  on  a  Greenwich  plate  of  Sept.  g. 

The  known  Comet  of  shortest  period  bears  the  name  of  J.  F. 
Encke,  the  astzonomer  who  first  investigated  Its  orbit  and 
showed  its  periodicity.  It  was  originaHy  discovered  in  17^, 
but  its  periodicity  was  not  recognized  until  i8i8>  after  it  had 
been  observed  at  several  returns.  This  comet  has  given  rise  to 
a  longer  series  of  investigations  than  any  other,  owing  to  Encke's 
result  that  the  orlnt  was  becoming  smaller,  and  the  revolutions 
therefore  accelerated,  by  some  unknown  cause,  <^  which  the  most 
plausible  was  a  resisting  medium  surrounding  the  sun.  As  this 
comet  is  almost  the  only  one  that  passes  within  the  orbit  ol 
Mercury,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  aione  would  show  the  effect 
of  such  a  medium.  Recent  investigations  of  this  subject  have 
been  made  at  the  Pulkova  Observatory,  first  by  F.  £.  von  Asten 
and  later  by  J.  O.  Backlund  who,  in  1909,  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  RoyaL  Astronomical  Society  for  his  researches 
in  this  fidd.  During  some  revolutions  there  was  evidence  of  a^ 
slight  acceleration  of  the  return,  and  during  others  there  was  not. 

The  following  is  a  list  (compiled  in  1909)  of  comets  which  are 
well  established  as  periodic,  through  having  been  observed  at 


when  the  resemblance  of  the  two  orbits  led  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  identity  of  the  bodies,  the  period  of  which  was  soon  made 
evident  by  continued  observations.  The  comets  of  Pons  and 
Olbers  are  remarkable  for  having  an  almost  equal  period.  But 
their  orbits  are  otherwise  totally  different,  so  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  connexion  between  them.  Brorsen's  comet  seems 
also  to  be  completely  dissipated,  not  having  been  seen  since  1879. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  cases  in  which  a  comet  has  been 
observed  through  one  apparition,  and  found  to  be  apparently 
periodic,  but  which  was  not  seen  to  return  at  the  end  of  its 
supposed  period.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  seems  likely  that  the 
comet  passed  near  the  planet  Jupitcu:  and  thus  had  its  orbit 
entirely  changed.  It  is  possible  that  in  other  cases  the  apparent 
periodicity  is  due  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  to 
which,  owing  to  their  diffused  outline,  the  uMclei  of  comets  are 
Hable.  .  (S.  N.) 

€ailK1V4}SBK£R»  a  small  telescope  (q.v.)  adapted  ^&|keciaUy 
to  searching  for  comets:  commonly  oi  short  focal  kngth  and 
large  apertiu:e,  in  order  to  secure  the  greajt^  brilliancy  of  light. 

GOmUiA;  OK  K^]ciu.A,  a  tow^  of  British  India,  headquarters 
of  Tipp0]»  district  in  Eastern  Bengal  a^d  Afiac^m,  situated)  9^  the 
river  Gumti,  with.a  station  on  the  Assam^-Beai^l  railway^ ^l^  m. 
froim.  the  coast 'termi»ua  at  Chittagong.  .  Popr  Ci9or)  S9»i69. 
The  town  has  many  larg^  tanks  and  «n  English  Church,  built 
iti  1875. 

COMINBS,  or  Comhines  (Flem.  Komen)f  a  town  of  western 
Flanders,  13  m.  N,NiW.  <rf  Lille  by  iwtt,  It  is:dividedjl>y  thfl» 
river  Lys,  leaving  obq  p«irt  00  Fi^nch  (depactiMnt  of  'N<»)ci)^  .the 
oth^r  on  Belgian  Derritery  (province  of  West  Flanders)^  V<ip%  of 
the  Fnench  town  6359  (1906);  oi  tbie  Belgian  town,  6453  (1904). 
The  former  has  a  belfry  of  the  i4tht century,  restored  in  the  17th 
and  19th  centuries,  and  remains  of  a  chateau.  Comines  carries 
on  the  spinning  of  flax,  wool  and  cotton. 

CMIITIAt  the  name  applied,  aJtways  in  techmcal  and  generally 
in  popular  phraseology,  to  the  most  formal  t3^pes  of  gathering 
of  the  sovereign  people  in  ancient  Rome.  It  is  the  plural  of 
onniHumy  the  old ''  meeting^place  "  (Lat»  cum^  together,,  xre,  to,go) 
on  the  north-west  ol  the  Fotum^  The  Romans  had  three  Woicds 
for  describing  gatherings  of  the  people.  These  were  condUiumy 
comitia  and  conHo.  Of  these  concilium  had  the  most  general 
significance.  It  could  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  meeting  and  is 
often  used  to  describe  assemblies  in  foreign  states.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  word  that  might  be  employed  to  denote  an  organized 
gathering  of  a  portion  of  the  Roman  people  such  as.  the  plebs, 
and  in  this  sense  is  contrasted  with  comitia^  which  when  used 
strictly  should  signify  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people.  Thus 
the  Roman  draughtsman  who  wishes  to  express  the  idea 
"  magistrates  of  any  kind  as  president  ol  assemblies  ^'  writes 


List  of  Periodic  Comets  observed  at  more  than  one  Return. 


Designation. 


Hailey  .      . 
Biela 
Encke  . 
Tuttle 
Pons 
Olbers  . 
Winnecke  . 
Fkye     .      . 
De  Vico  . 
Brorsen 
D*Arrest    . 
Temp)el  I.  . 
Tern  pel-Swift 
Tempel  II. 
Wolf     .      , 
Fiplay  . 
Brooks 
Holmes 


1st  Perih. 


1456 
1772 
1786 
1790 
1812 
1815 
1819 

1843 
1844 
1846 

.1851 

i86:r 
T869 

1884 
1.1886 

1889 
1892 


June  8-2 
Feb.  16-7 
Jan.  30-9 
Jan.  30-9 

Sept.  15-3 
April  26*0 
July  i8-9 
Oct.  17*1 
Sept.  2*5 
Febw  ii-i 
uly  8-7 
"ay  239 
Nov.  l8-8 
Tune  25*2 
Nov.  17-8 
Nov.  22*4 
Sept.  303 
June  13-2 


if 


Last  Perih. 
Passage  obs. 


835  Nov.  1 5 -9 
852  Sept.  23-4 
905  Tan.  11*4 
899  May  4-5 
884  Jan,  a5-7 
887  Oct.  8-5 
898  Mar.  20*4 

896  Mar.  19*3 
894  Oct.  12*2 
879  Mar.  30-5 

897  May  21*7 
879  May  7-0 
891  Nov.  15-0 
904  Nov«  10-5 

898  July  4-6 
893  July  12-2 
903  Dec.  6' 5 

899  April  28-1 


Period 
Yeara 


75-9 
6-67 
3.29 

13-78 
72*28 

73*32 
567 
7-50 

5-84 
5-51 
5-28 
6-8o 
6-64 
7'io 
6*89 


Least  Dist. 
Ast.  Units. 


Gr.  Dist. 
Ast.  UnitSk 


one  or  more  returns.  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said 
of  seveiBl  comets  in  this  list  the  following  remarks  may  be  made. 
Tuttle's  comet  was  first  seen  by  P.  F.  A.  M^chain  in  1790,  but 
was  DJot  recognized  as  periodic  until  found  by  Tuttle  in  1858^ 


'^  Magistratos  queiquomque  Comitia  con* 
ciiiumve  habebit "  {Lex  LeUina  tabulae 
BafUinae,  1. 5),  and  formaliam required  that 
a  magistrate  who  summoned  only  a  portion 
of  the  people  to  meet  him  should,  in  his 
summons,  usd  the  word  ^conciHiim*  This 
view  is  expressed  by  Xaelius  FeliX)  a 
lawyer  pirobably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian, 
when  he  writes  '^  Is  qui  non  universum 
populum,  sed  partem  aliquam  adcsse  jubet, 
non  comitia,  sed  concilium  tedicere  debet" 
(Oellius,  Nodes  Atticaey  xv.  27).  But 
popular  phraseology  did  not  conform  to 
thisceaion,  and  coin^'d,  winch  gained  in 
current  Latin  the  senee  of  '^  elections  "  was 
sometime  used  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
plebs  (see  the  instances  in  Botsford,  dis* 
tinction  between  Comitia  and  CaneUium^ 
p.  23) .  The  distinction  between cM»«(sJaand 
c&nHo  was  moreclearly  marked .  Both  were 
formal  assemblies  convened  by  a  magistrate;  but  while,  hi  the 
case  of  the  comitia^  the  magistrate's  purpose  was  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  people  and  to  eHdt  their  binding  response,  his  object  in 
summoning  a  conlio^^  merely  to  bring  the  people  together  either 


058 
098 

0-34 
I -03 

0-78 

1*21 

0-77 
1-69 
1*19 
0-65 

.1-17 
1-56 

IK)6 

1-34 

1-59 
0-99 

1-95 
2*14 


35-42 

6-i8 

.  408 

io«53 
3370 

33-99 

5-55 

5-93 
5^01 

5-63 

5-71 
4*82 

5- 16 
4-66 

5-57 
617 

5-44 
4-50 
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for  their  instruction  or  for  a  declaration  of  his  will  as  expressed  in 
an  edict  ("  contionem  habere  est  verba  facere  ad  populum  sine 
ulla  rogatione,"  Cell.  op.  cit.  xiii.  6).  The  word  comitia  merely 
means    "  meetings." 

The  earliest  comitia  was  one  organized  on  the  basis  of  parishes 
{curiae)  and  known  in  later  times  as  the  comitia  curiata.  The 
curia  voted  as  a  single  unit  and  thus  furnished  the  type  for  that 
system  of  group- voting  which  runs  through  all  the  later  organiza- 
tion of  the  popular  assemblies.  This  comitia  must  originally 
have  been  composed  exclusively  of  patricians  (q.v.) ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Republic,  it  had, 
in  imitation  of  the  centuriate  organization,  come  to  include 
plebeians  (see  Curia).  The  organization  which  gave  rise  to  the 
comitia  centuriata  was  the  restdt  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the  X)olitical 
emancipation  of  the  plebs.  Three  stages  in  this  process  may  be 
conjectured.  In  the  first  place  the  plebeians  gained  full  rights  of 
ownership  and  transfer,  and  could  thus  become  freeholders  of  the 
land  which  they  occupied  and  of  the  appurtenances  of  this  land 
(res  mancipi) .  This  legal  capacity  rendered  them  liable  to  military 
service  as  heavy-armed  fighting  men,  and  as-  such  they  were 
enrolled  in  the  military  units  called  centuriae.  When  the 
enrolment  was  completed  the  whole  host  (exercHus)  was  the  best 
organized  and  most  representative  gathering  that  Rome  could 
show.  It  therefore  either  usurped,  or  became  gradually 
invested  with  voting  powers,  and  gained  a  range  of  power  which 
for  two  centuries  (508-287  B.C.)  made  it  the  dominant  assembly 
in'  the  stat^.  But  its  aristocratic  organization,  based  as  this  was 
on  property  qualifiications  which  gave  the  greatest  voting  power 
to  the  tichest  men,  prevented  it  from  being  a  fitting  channel  f 6r 
the  expression  of  plebeian  cktinos.  Hence  the  plebs  adopted  a 
new  political  organization  of  their  (fvtn.  The  tribunate  called 
into  existence  a  purdiy  plebeian  assembly,  firstly,  for  the  election  of 
plebeian  magistrates;  secondly,  for  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
these  magistrates  had  been  injured;  thirdly,  for  presenthig 
petitions  on  behalf  of  the  f^ebs  through  the  consuls  to  the 
comitia  centuriata.  This  right  of  petitioning  developed  into  a 
power  of  legislation. '  The  Stages  of  the  process  (marked  by  the 
Valerio-Horatian  laws  of  449  B.C.,  the  PubliHan  law  of  339  B.C., 
and  the  Hortensian  law  of  287  B.C.)  are  unknown;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  two  first  of  the  laws  progressively  weakened  the 
discretionary  power  of  senate  and  consids  in  admitting  such 
petitions;  and  that  the  Hort^isian  law  fully  recognized  the 
right  of  resolutions  of  the  plebs  (flebiscita)  to  bind  the  whole 
community.  The  plebeian  assembly,  which  had  perhaps 
originally  met  by  curiaey  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  terri^ 
tonal  tribes  in  471  B.C.  This  change  suggested  a  renewed 
organization  oi  the  whole  people  for  comitial  purposes.  The 
comitia  tribuiapopuli  was  the  restdt.  This  assembly  seems  to 
have  been  already  in  existence  at  the  epoch  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
in  451  B.C.,  its  electoral  activity  is  perhaps  attested  in  447  B.g.^ 
and  it  appears  as  a  legislative  body  in  3  5 7  b . c. 

In  spite  of  the  formal  differences  of  these  four  assemblies  and 
the  real  distinction  springing  from  the  fact  that  patricians  were 
not  members  of  the  plebeian  bodies,  the  view  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  developed  Roriian  constitution  is  that  the  people  expressed 
its  will  equally  through  all,  although  the  mode  of  expression  varied 
with  the  channel.  This  will  was  in  theory  unlimited.  It  was  re- 
stricted only  by  the  conservatism  of  the  Roman,  by  the  condition 
that  the  initiative  must  alWays  be  taken  by  a  magistrate,  by  the 
de  facto  authority  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  magisterial  veto  which 
the  senate  often  had  at  its  comimand  (see  SenAte)  .  There  were  no 
limitations  6n  the  legislative  powers  of  the  comitia  except  such  as 
they  chose  to  respect  or  which  they  themselves  created  and  might 
repeal.  They  never  during  the  Republican  period  lost  the  right 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  spheres 
of  this  jurisdiction  had  been  assigned  in  perpetuity  to  standing 
commisaons  (quaesHones  perpetuae).  lliis  power  of  judging 
exercised  by  the  assemblies  had  in  the  main  developed  from  the 
use  of  the  right  of  appeal  (provocatio)  against  the  judgments  of 
the  magistrates.  But  it  is  probal^  that,  in  the  developed 
procedure,  where  it  was  known  thut  the  judgment  pronounced 
might  legally  give  rise  to  the  appeal,  the  magistrate  pronounced 


no  sentence,  but  brought  the  case  at  once  before  the  people.  The 
case  was  then  heard  in  four  separate  contiones.  After  these 
hearings  the  comitia  gave  its  verdict.  Finally,  the  people  elected 
to  every  magistracy  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  offices 
of  Dictator  and  Interrex.  The  distribution  of  these  functions 
amongst  the  various  comitia,  and  the  difEerences  in  their  organiza- 
tion, were  as  follows: — 

The  comitia  curiata  had  in  the  later  Republic  become  a  merely 
formal  assembly.  Its  main  function  was  that  of  passing  the  lex 
curiata  which  was  necessary  for  the  ratification  both  of  the 
imperium  of  the  higher  magistracies  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
potestas  of  those  of  lower  rank.  This  assembly  also  met,  under 
the  name  of  the  comitia  calata  and  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pontifex  maximus,  for  certain  religious  acts.  These  were  the 
inauguration  of  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  fiamens,  and  that 
abjuration  of  hereditary  worship  {detestatio  sacrorum)  which  was 
made  by  a  man  who  passed  from  his  clan  (gens)  either  by  an  act  of 
adrogation  (see  Roman  Law  and  Adoption)  or  by  transition 
from  the  patrician  to  the  plebeian  order.  For  the  purpose  of 
passing  the  lex  curiaia,  and  probably  for  its  other  purposes  as  well, 
this  comitia  was  in  Cicero's  day  represented  by  but  thirty  lictors 
(Cic.  de  Lege  Agraria,  ii.  12,  31). 

The  comitia  centuriata  could  be  summoned  and  presided  over 
only  by  the  magistrates  with  imperium.  The  consuls  were  its 
usual  presidents  foir  elections  and  for  legislation,  but  the  praetors 
summoned  it  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction.  It  elected  the  magls* 
trates  with  imperium  and  the  censors,  and  alone  had  the  power 
of  declaring  war.  According  to  the  princii^le  laid  down  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Cicero,  de  Legibus,  iii.  4.  11)  capital  cases  were 
reserved  for  this  assembly.  It  was  not  frequently  employed  as 
a  legislative  body  after  the  two  assemblies  of  die  tribes,  which 
were  easier  to  summon  and  organise,  had  been  recognized  as 
possessing  sovereign  rights.  The  internal  structure  of  the 
comitia  centuriata  underwent  a  great  change  during  the  Republic 
— a  change  which  has  been  conjecturally  attributed  to  the 
censorship  of  Flaminius  in  230  B.C.  (Mommsen,  Siaatsrechtj  iii. 
p.  270).  In  the  eariy  scheme,  at  a  time  when  a  pecuniary 
valuation  had  replaced  land  and  its  appurtenances  (res  mancipi) 
as  the  basils  of  qualification,  five  divisions  (dosses)  were  recog- 
nized whose  property  was  assessed  respectively  at  100,000, 
75,000,  50,000,  25,000  and  11,000  (or  12,500)  asses.  The  first 
class  contained  80  centuries;  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
20  each;  the  fifth  30.  Added  to  these  were  the  18  centuries 
of  knights  (see  Equites).  The  combined  v»te  of  the  first  class 
^nd  the  knights  was  thus  represented  by  98 'centuries;  that 
of  the  whole  of  the  other  dosses  (including  4  or  5  centuries  of 
professional  corporations  connected  with  the  anny,  such  as  the 
fabri  and  i  century  of  prolUarHj  i.e,  of'  all  persons  below  the 
minimum  census)  was  represented  by  95  or  96  centuries.  Thus 
.  the  upper  classes  in  the  community  possessed  more  than  half 
the  votes  in  the  assembly.  .  The  newer  scheme  aimed  at  a  greater 
'equality  of  voting  power;  but  it  has  been  diffenently  interpreted. 
Tne  interpretation  most  usually  accepted,  which  was  first 
suggested  by  Pantagathus,  a  17th-century  scholar,  is  based  on 
the  view  that  the  &ve  classes  were  distributed  over  the  tribes  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  were  2  centuries  of  each  class  in  a 
single  tribe.  As  fte  number  of  the  tribes  was  35,  the  total 
number  of  centuries  would  be  350.  To  these  we  must  add  18 
centuries  of  knights,  4  of  fabric  &c.,  and  i  of  proletarii.  Here 
the  first  class  and  the  knights  command  but  88  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  373.  Mommsen*s  interpretation  (Staaisrecht,  iii.  p.  275) 
was  different.  He  allowed  the  70  votes  for  the  70  centuries  of 
the  first  class,  but  thought  that  the  280  centuries  of  the  other 
classes  were  so  combined  as  to  form  only  100  votes.  The  total 
votes  in  the  comitia  would  thus  be  70-I-100+5  (fabri,  &c.)+i8 
(knights),  i.e.  193,  as  in  the  earlier  arrangement.  In  88  B.C.  a 
return  was  made  to  the  original  and  more  aristocratic  system 
by  a  law  passed  by  the  consuls  Sulla  and  Pompeius.  At  least 
this  seems  to  be  tLe  meaning  of  Appian  (Bdlum  Civile^  i.  59) 
when  he  says  kaiiyoiijPTo.  .  .  rds  x^porwios  ixit  /card  ^uXds  AXXd 
Kard  X^xovf  .  .  .  ylyvtoBai.  But  this  change  was  not  permanent 
as  the  more  liberal  system  prevails  in  the  Ciceronian  period 
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The  comUia  tributa  was  in  the  later  Republic  the  usual  organ 
for  laws  passed  by  the  whole  peojile.  Its  presidents  were  the 
magistrates  of  the  people,  usually  the  consuls  and  praetors, 
and,  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  the  curule  aediles.  It  elected 
these  aediles  and  other  lower  magistrates  of  the  people.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  monetary  penalties. 

The  concilium  plebis,  although  voting,  like  this  last  assembly, 
by  tribes,  could  be  summoned  and  presided  over  only  by  plebeian 
magistrates,  and  never  included  the  patricians.  Its  utterances 
(plebiscita)  had  the  full  force  of  law;  it  elected  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  and  the  plebeian  aediles,  and  it  pronounced  judgment 
on  the  penalties  which  they  proposed.  The  right  of  this  assembly 
to  exerdse  capital  jurisdiction  was  questioned;  but  it  possessed 
the  undisputed  right  of  pronouncing  outlawry  (aquae  et  ignis 
inierdictio)  against  any  one  already  in  exile  (Livy  xxv.  4,  and 
xxvL  3). 

When  the  tenure  of  the  religious  colleges — ^formerly  filled  up 
by  co-optation — was  submitted  to  popular  election,  a  change 
effected  by  slUx  Domitia  of  104  B.C.,  a  new  type  of  comUia  was 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  electoral  body  was  composed  of 
17  tribeS;  selected  by  lot  &om  the  whole  body  of  35. 

There  was  a  body  of  rules  governing  the  comUia  which  were 
concerned  with  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  forms  of 
promulgation  and  the  methods  of  voting.  Valid  meetings  might 
be 'held  cm  any  of  the  194  ^f  comitial  "  da3rs  of  the  year  which 
were  not  market  or  festal  days  {nundifnae,  feriae).  The  comUia 
curiaia  and  the  two  assemblies  of  the  tribes  met  within  the  walls^ 
the  former  usually  in  the  Comitium,  the  latter  in  the  Forum  or 
on  the  Area  Capitolii;  but  the  elections  at  these  assemblies  were 
in  the  later  Republic  held  in  the  Campus  Martins  outside  the 
walls.  .  ThCi  comUia^  cetUuriata  was  by  law  compelled  to  meet 
outside  the  dty  and  its  gathering  place  was  usually  the  Campus. 
Promulgation  was  required  for  the  space  of  3  nundinae  (i.e.  24 
days)  before  •a  matter  was  submitted  to  the  peof^e.  Thet  voting 
was  preceded  by  a  conUo  at  whkh  a  limited  debate  was  permitted 
by  the  magistrate.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  curiae  and  the  tribes 
the  voting  of  the  groups  took  place  simultaneously,  in  that  of 
the  centuries  in  a  fixed  order.  In  elections  as  well  as  in  legislative 
acts  an  absolute  majority  was  required,  and  hence  the  candidate 
who  gained  a  mere  relative  majority  was  not  returned. 

The  comUia  survived  the  Republic.  The  last  known  act  of 
comitial  legislation  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  (a.d.  96-98). 
After  the  essential  elements  in  the  election  of  tnagistrates  had 
passed'  to  the  senate  in  a.d.  14,  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
successful  candidates  (renuntiatio)  stUl  continued  to  be  made 
to  "the  popular  assemblies.  Early  in  the  3Td  century  Dio  Cassiui 
still  saw  the  cofHiUa  ceniuriaia  meeting  with  all  its  old  solemnities 
(Dio  Cassius  Iviii.  20)* 

BlBLiOGRAFHY. — Momiusen,  RdmisckesStaatsrecht^  iii.  p.  300  foil. 
(3rd  ed«/  Leipzig,  1687),  and  Romische  Forschnngen,  Bd.  i.  (Berlin, 
1879);  Soltau.  Mntskiiungund  Zusammensetzung  der  aUromischen 
Vol^sversammlungen^  and  Pi^  GOlti^keit  der  Plebiscite  (Berlin,  1884); 
Huschke,  Die  Verfassung  des  Kontgs  Servius  Tullius  als  Grundlage 
tu  einer  romischen  Verfasiungsgesaiichte  (Heldelbere,  1838);  Bor- 
geaud^  Le  PUbiscite  dons  VanhquiU,  Gr^e  et  Rome  (Geneva,  1838); 
Greenid^t  Roman  Public  Life^  p.  65ioIl.,  102,  238  loll,  and  App.  L 
(1901) ;  G.  W.  Bdtsford,  Roman  Assemblies  (1909).    (A.  H.  J.  G.) 

COMITY  (from  the  Lat.  comitas,  courtesy,  from  ccmiSy  friendly, 
courteous),  friendly  or  courteous  behaviour;  a  term  particularly 
used  in  intematio&al  law,  in  the  phrase  *'  comity  of  nations, '' 
for  the  courtesy  of  nations  towards  each  other.  This  has  been 
held  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  basis  for  the  recognition  by 
courts  ol  law  of  the  judgments  and  rules  of  law  of  foreign  tribunals 
(see  Intbsnationai.  LAWy  Private).  "  Comity  of  nations  " 
is  sometimes  wrongly  used,  from  a  conlusion  with  the  Latin 
comes,  a  companion,  for  the  whole  body  or  company  of  nations 
practising  such  international  courtesy. 

COMMA  (Or.  x6/Lc/Lta,  a  thing  stamped  or  cut  off,  from  K^nrav, 
to  strike),  originally,  in  Greek  rhetoric,  a  short  clause,  something 
less  than  the  '*  colon  *';  hence  a  mark  (,),  in  punctuation,  to 
show  the  smallest  break  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence.  The 
mark  is  also  used  to  separate  numerals,  mathematical  symbols 
and  the  like.    Inverted  commas,  or  "  quotation-marks,"  i,e. 


pairs  of  commas,  the  first  inverted,  and  the  last  upright,  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence  or  word  quoted, 
or  of  a  word  used  in  a  technical  or  conventional  sense;  single 
commas  are  similarly  used  for  quotations  within  quotations. 
The  word  is  also  applied  to  comma-shaped  objects,  such  as  the 
"  comma-bacillus,'^  the  causal  agent  in  cholera. 

COMMANDEER  ^rom  the  South  African  Dutch  kommanderen, 
to  command),  properly,  to  compel  the  performance  of  military 
duty  in  the  field,  especially  of  the  military  service  of  the  Boer 
republics  (see  Commando);  also  to  seize  property  for  miliary 
purposes;  hence  used  of  any  peremptory  seizure  for  other  than 
military  purposes. 

COMMANDER,  in  the  British  navy,  the  title  of  the  second 
grade  of  captains.  He  commands  a  small  vessel,  or  is  second  in 
command  of  a  large  one.  A  staflF  commander  is  entrusted  with 
the  navigation  of  a  large  ship,  and  ranks  above  a  navigating 
lieutenant*  Since  1838  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  captain  in  the 
U.S.  navy  has  been  called  commander. 

COMMANDBRT  (through  the  Fr.  commanderie,  from  med. 
Lat.  commendariaj  a  trust  or  charge),  a  division  of  the  landed 
property  in  Europe  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  (see  St  John  of 
Jerusalem).  The  property  of  the  order  was  divided  into 
"  priorates,"  subdivided  into  "  baOiwiiiks,"  which  in  turn  were 
divided  into  ''  commanderies  ";  these  were  i^aced  in  charge  of 
a  "  commendator  "  or  commander.  The  word  is  also  applied  to 
the  emoluments  granted  to  a  commander  of  a  military  order  of 
knights. 

0OMMANDO»  a  Portuguese  word  meaning  ^^command,"^ 
adopted  by  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  through  whom  it  has  come 
into  English  use,  for  military  and  semi-military  expeditions 
against  the  natives.  More  particularly  a  "  commando  "  was  the 
administrative  and  tactical  unit  of  the  forces  of  the  former  Boer 
republics,  ■*  commandeered  "  under  the  law  of  the  constitutions 
which'  made  military  service  obligatory  on  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  Each  "  commando  "  was  formed  from 
the  burghers  of  ^military  age  of  an  electoral  district.  '  >  - 

COMMEMORATION,  a  general  term  for  celebrating  some  past 
event.  It  is-  also  the  name  for  the  annual  act,  or  Encaenia,  the 
cerenvmial  dosing  of  the  academic  year  at  Oxford  University. 
tt  consists  of  a  Latin  oration  in  commemoration  of  ben^fkicters 
and  founders;  of  the  recitation  of  pri^  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees  upon  English  or 
foreign  celebrities.  The  ceremony,  which  is  usually  on  the  third 
Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  is  held  in  the  Sheidonian 
Theatre,  in  Broad  St.,  Oxford*  "  Commencement  "  is  the  term 
for  the  equivalent  ceremony  at  Cambridge,  and  Hiis  is  also  used 
in  the  case  of  American  universities. 

COMMENDATION  (from  the  Lat.  commendarey  to  entrust  ta 
the  charge : of,  or  to  procure  a  favour  for),  approval,  especially 
when  expressed  tx>  one  person  on  behalf  of  another,  a  recommenda- 
tion. -  The  word  is  used  in  a  liturgical  sense^r  an  office  commend-^ 
ing  the  souls  of  the  dying  and  dead  to  the  mercies  of  (^od.  In 
feudal  law  the  term  is  applied  to  the  practice  of  a  freeman 
placing  hhnself  imder  the  protection  of  a  lord  (see  FEtDALiSM), 
and  in  ecclesiastical  law  to  the  granting  of  benefices  i^  com-* 
ptendam,  A  benefice  was  held  in  commendam  When  granted 
either  temporarily  until  a  vacancy  was  filled  up,  or  to  a  layman,, 
or,  in  case  of  a  monastery  or  abbey,  to  a  secular  cleric  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  and  privileges  for  life  (see  Abbot)  j  or  to  a  bishop  to  hold 
together  with  his  see.  An  act  of  1836  prohibited  the  holding  of 
benefices  in  commendam  in  England. 

COMMENTARII  (Lat.  ^Gt,  brrofjofiftiara),  notes  to  assist  the 
memory,  memoranda.  This  original  idea  of  the  word  gave  rise  to- 
a  variety  of  meanings:  notes  and  abstracts  of  speeches  for  the 
assistance  of  orators;  family  memorials,  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  legends  introduced  into  early  Roman  history  frond  a  desire  to 
glorify  a  particular  family;  diaries  of  events  occurring  in  their  own 
circle  kept  by  private  indiividuals, — ^the  day-book,  drawn  up  for 
Trimdchio  in  Petronius  {Satyricon,  53)  by  his  acktarius  (a  slave 
to  whom  the  duty  was  specially  assigned)  is  quoted  as  an  example ; 
memoirs  of  events  in  which  they  had  taken  part  drawn  '  up  by 
public  men, — such  were  the  "  Commentaries  "  of  Caesar  on  the 
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Gallic  and  Civil  wan,  and  of  Cicero  on  his  consubbip.  Different 
departments  of  the  imperial  administration  and  certain  high 
functionaries  kept  records,  which  were  under  the  charge  of  an 
oihcial  known  as  a  comtneniariis  (cf.  a  secretis,  ah  episMis), 
Municipal  authorities  also  kept  a  register  of  their  official  acts. 

The  Commenlarii  Principis  were  the  register  of  the  official  acts 
of  the  emperor.  They  contained  the  deciay)BS,  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  in  regard  to  certain  citizens;  accusations  brought 
before  him  or  ordered  by  him;  lists  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
special  privileges.  These  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
commentarii  diurniy  a  daily  court-journal.  At  a  later  period 
records  called  ephemerides  were  kept  by  order  of  the  emperor; 
these  were  much  used  by  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae  (see 
Augustan  History).  The  Commenlarii  Senatus,  only  once 
mentioned  (Tacitus,  Annals,  xv.  74)  are  probably  identical  with 
the  Acta  Senatus  (^.tr.).  There  were  abo  Coommentarii  of  the 
priestly  colleges:  (a)  Pontificum,  collections  of  their  decrees  and 
responses  for  future  reference,  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
AnnaleSi  which  were  historical  records,  and  from  thdr  Ada, 
minutes  of  their  meetings;  ib}  Augurum,  similar  collections  of 
augural  decrees  and  responses;  (c)  Decemvirorum;  (d)  Frairum 
Arvalium.  Like  the  priests,  the  magistrates  .also  had  similar 
notes,  partly  written  by  themselves,  and  partly  recordsof  wMch 
they  formed  theiSUjbject.  But  ptacttcaUy  nothing  is  Icnown  o£ 
these  Gommentarii  Magi^atuwn.  .  Mention  should  also  bemade 
of  the  Commentarii  Rtgum^  containing  decrees  concerning  the 
functions  and  privileges  of  the  kings,  and  forming  a  record'oi  the 
acts  of  the  king  in  his  capacity  of  priest '  They  we(kre.diaWlir  up  in 
historical  times  like  the  so-called  leges  regiae  {jus  Fapiriamm), 
supposed  to  contain  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Roman 
kings. 

See  the  exhaustive  article  by  A.  von  Premersteiri  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Rtalencydopddie  (1901) ;  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Hist,  of  Roman 
Lii.  (£jng.  trans.),  pp.  72,  77-7^ \  and  the  concise  account  by  H.  Th6* 
denat  in  Daremberg  and  baglio,  Dictionnaire  des  aniiquitis* 

COM M ENTRY,  a  town  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aliier,  42  m.  S.W.  of  Moulins  by  the  Orl^aihs  raflway.  Pop. 
(1006)  7581.  Commeatry  gives  its  name  to  a  coalfield  over 
5000  acres  in  extent,  and  has  Important  foundries  and  forges. 

COMMERQE  (Lat.  commercium,  from  cum,  together,  and 
merx,  merchandise),  in  its  general  acceptation,  the  international 
traffic  in  goods,  or  what  constitutes  the  foreign  trade  of  all 
countries  as  distinct  from  their  domestic  trade. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  such  dealings  we  may  go  back  to  the 
early  records  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Such  a  transac- 
tion as  that  of  Abraham,  for  example,  weighing  down  '*  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the  merchant,"  for  the  field 
of  EphroU)  is  suggestive  of  a  group  of  facts  and  ideas  indicating 
an  advanced  condition  of  commercial  intercourse, — property  in 
land,  sale  of  land,  arts  of  mining  and  purifying  metals,  the  use  of 
silver  of  recognized  purity  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  and 
merchandise  an  establ^hed  profession,  oir  division  of  labour. 
That  other  passage  in  which  we  read  of  Joseph  being  sold  by  his 
brethren  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  to  '^  a  company  of  Ishmaelites, 
coming  from  Gilead,  with  their  cdmels  bearing  ^cery  and  balm 
and  myrrh  to  Egypt,"  extends  our  vision  still  farther,  and  shows 
us  the  populous  and  fertile  Egypt  in  commercial  relationship  with 
Chaldaea,  and  Ajubians,  foreign:  to  both,  as  intermediaries  in 
their  traffic,  geneiations  before  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  was 
founded. 

The  first  foreign  merchants  of  whom  we  read,  carrying  goods 
and  bags  of  silver  from  one  distant  region  to  another,  wete  the 
southern  Arabs,  reputed  descendants  of  Ishnuiel  and  Esau.  The 
first  notable  navigators  and  maritime  carriers  of  goods  wei«  the 
Phoeniciaiis.  In  the  commerce  of  the  ante^Christian  ages  the 
Jews  do  not  appear  to  have  performed  any  conspicuous  part. 
Both  the  agricultural  and  the  theocratic  constitution  of  their 
society  were  unfavourable  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  foreign 
trade.  In  such  traffic  as  they  had  with  other  nations  they  were 
served  <kl  their  eastern  borders  by  Arabian  merchants,  and  on 
the  west  and  south  by  the  Phoenician  shippers.  The  abundance 
of  gold,  aUver  and  other  precious  commodities  gathered  from 


distant  parts,  of  which  we  read  in  the  days  of  greatest  Hebrew 
prosperity,  has  more  the  character  of  spoils  of  war  and  tributes  of 
dependent  states  than  the  conquest  by  fcee  exchange  of  their 
domestic  produce  and  manufacture.  It  was  not  until  the  Jews 
were  scattered  by  foreign  invasions,  and  finally  cast  into  the 
world  by  the  destruction,  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  began  to 
develop  those  commercial  qualities  for  which  they  have  since 
been  famous. 

There  are  three  conditions  as  esisential  to  extensive  inter- 
national traffic  as  diversity  of  natural  resources,  division  of 
labour,  accumulati(Hi  of  stock,  or  any  other  primal  p^„^fy 
element — (i)  means  of  transport,(2)  freedom  of  labour  coadkioMM 
and  exchange,  and  (5)  security;  and  in  all  these  •'«•■• 
conditions  the  ancient  worid  was  signally  d^dent. 

The  gveat  rivers,  which  became  the  first  seats  of  popuiation 
and  empire,  must  have  been  of  much  utility  as  channels  of 
transport,  and  hence  the  course  of  human  power  of  which  they 
are  the  geographical  delineation,  and  probably  the  idolatry  with 
which  they  were  sometimes  honoured.  Nor  were  the  anaent 
rulers  insensible  of  the  importance  of  opening  roads  -dirou^  their 
dominions,  and  establishing  post  and  lines  of  conummication, 
wfaich^  though  primariSly  {or  official  afid  military  purposes:,  must 
have  been  useful  to  traffickers'  nnd  to-  the  ^encnral  population. 
But  the  free  navigable  axea  of  giraat  rivers  is  limited, 'aad  when 
diversion  of  traffic  had  to  be  made  to;iaadsiaild  trades'  through 
desevta,  there  remained  the  alow  and  costly  carriage  of  beasts 
oi.  biurden,  by  which  only  articles  of  small  bulk  and  the  rarest 
value  could  be  conveyed,  with  any  hope  of  profits  Com,  though 
of  the  first  necessity,  could  only  be  thus  transported  in  famines, 
when  beyond  pried  to  those  who  were  in  want,  ai^d  under  this 
extreme  pressure  could  only.be  drawn,  from  within  a  nacrow 
^ihere,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  the  sustenance  of  bat  a  small 
number  of  people.  The  routes  of  ancient  commerce  wore  thus 
interrupted  and  cut  asunder  by  barriers  ol  transport,  and  the 
farther  they  were  extended  became  the  more  impassable  to  any 
considerable  quantity  or  weight  of  commoditiesi.  As  long  as 
navigation  was  confined  to  rivei(s  and  the  shores  of  inland  gulfs 
and  seas,  the  oceans  were  a  tara  incognita^  contributing  nothing 
to  the  facility  or  security  of  transport  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another,  and  leaving  even  one  populous  part  of  Asia  as 
unapproachable  from  another  as  if  they  had  been  in  different 
hemispheres.  The  various  routes  of  trade  from  Europe  and 
north-western  Asia  to  India,  which  have  been  often  referred  to, 
are  to  be  regarded  more  as  speculations  of  future  development 
than  as  realities  of  ancient  history.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ancient  traffic  of  the  Red  Sea  may  have  been  extended  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Sea  to  some  parts  of  Hindustan,  but 
that  vessels  braved  the  Indian  Ocean  and  passed  round  Ciq>e 
Comorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  2000  or  even  1000  yeacs  before 
mariners  had  learned  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
scarcely  to  be  bcheved.  The  route  by  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  has  probably  never  in  any  age  reached  India.  That 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  shorter,  and  was 
besides  the  more  likely  from  passing  through  tracts'  of  country 
which  in  the  most  remote  titzies  were  seats  of  great  poptdation. 
Thei'e  may  have  been  many  merchants  who  traded  on  all  these 
various  routes,  but  that  commodities  werd  passed  in 'bulk  over 
great  distances  is  inconceivable.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in 
the  ante-Christian  ages  there  was  any  heavy  tnmsport  over  even 
500  m*,  save  for  warlike  or  other  pinposes,  which  engaged  the 
public  resources  of  imperial  states,  and  in  .which  the  idea  of 
commerce,  as  now  understood,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost« 

The  advantage  which  absolute  power  gave  to  ancient  nations 
in  their  warlike  enterprises,  and  in  the  execution  of  pubhc  works 
of  more  or  less  utility,  or  of  mere  ostentation  and  monumental 
magnificence,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  individual 
freedom,  the  right  to  labour,  produce  and  exchange  \illdhr  the 
steady  operation  of  natural  economic  principles,  which  more  than 
any  other  cause  vitalizes  the  individual  and  social  energies,  and 
multiplies  the  commercial  resource  of  communities.  Commerce 
in  all  periods  and  countries  has  obtained  a  certain  freedom  and 
hospitality  from  the  fact  that  the  foreign  merchant  has  something 
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desmble  to  offer;  but  the  action  of  tradmg  is  reciprocal^  and 
requires  multitudes  of  producers  and  merchants,  as  free  agents; 
on  both  sides,  searching  out  by  patient  experiment  wants  more 
advantageously  supplied  by  exchange  than  by  direct  production, 
before  it  can  attain  either  permanence  or  magnitude,  or  can 
become  a  vital  element  of  national  life.  The  ancient  polities 
offered  much  resistance  to  this  development,  and  in  their  absolute 
power  over  the  liberty,  industry  and  property  of  the  masses  of 
their  subjects  raised  barriers  to  the  extension  of  commerce 
scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  want  of  means  of  communica- 
tion itself.  The  conditions  of  security  under  which  foreign  trade 
can  alone  flourish  equally  exceeded  the  resources  of  ancient 
civilization.  Such  roads  as  exist  must  be  protected  from  robbers, 
the  rivers  and  seas  from  pirates^  goods  must  have  safe  passage 
and  safe  storage,  must  be  held  in  a  manner  sacred  in  the  territories 
through  which  they  pass,  be  insured  against  accidents,  be 
respected  even  in  the  madness  of  hostilities ;  the  laws  of  nations 
must  give  a  guarantee  on  which  traders  can  proceed  in  their 
operations  with  reasonable  confidence;  and  the  governments, 
while  protecting  the  commerce  of  their  subjects  with  foreigners 
as  if  it  were  their  own  enterprise,  must  in  their  fiscal  policy,  and 
in  all  their  acts,  be  endued  with  the  highest  spirit  of  oommercial 
honour.  Every  great  breach  of  this  security  stops  the  continuous 
circulation,  which  is  the  life  of  traffic  and  of  the  industries  to 
which  it  ministers.  But  in  the  ancient  records  we  see  commerce 
exposed  togjreat  risks,  subject  to  constant  pilage,  himted  down 
in  peace  and  utterly  extinguished  in  war.  Hence  it  becaihe 
necessary  that  foreign  trade  should  itseH  be  an  armed  force  in  the 
world;  and  though  the  states  of  purely  commercial  origin  soon 
fell  into  the  same  arts  and  wiles  as  the  powers  to  which  they  were 
opposed}  yet  their  history  exhibits^  dearly  enough  the  necessity 
out  of  which  they  arose*  Once  organised^  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  meet  intrigue  withi  intrigue,  and  force  with  force. 
The  political  empires,  while  but  imperfectly  developing  industry 
and  trafBc  within  their  own  territories,  had  little  sympathy  with 
any  means  of  prosperity  from  without.  Theiir  sole  policy  was  either 
to  absorb  under  their  own  spirit  and  conditions  of  rule,  or  to 
destrpy,  whatever  was  rich  or  gveat  beyond  their  borders. 
Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  past  history  of  the  worid  than 
this  struggle  of  commerce  to  establish  conditions  of  security  and 
means  of  commiunication  with  distant  parts.  When  almost 
driven  from  the  land,  it  often  found  both  on  the  sea;  and  often, 
when  its  success  ha<d  become  brilliant  and  renowned,  it  perished 
under  the  assault  of  stronger  powers,  only  to  rise  again  in  new 
centres  and  to  find  new  channels  of  intercourse. 

While  Rome  was  giving  laws  and  order  to  the  half-civilized 
tribes. of  Italy,  Carthage,  operating  on  a  different  base,  and  by 
Ckrth0g».  Other  methods,  was  opening  trade  with  less  accessible 
parts  of  Europe.  The  strength  of:  Rome  was  in  hcqr 
legions,  that  of  Carthage  in  her  ship(Sb^and  her  .ships  could  cover 
ground  where  the  legions  were  powedess.  Her  mariners  haxi 
passed  the  mythical  straits  into  the  Atlantic,  and  established  the 
port  of  Cadiz.  Within  the  Mediteitanean  itself  they  founded 
Carthagena  and  Barcelona  on  the  same  Iberian  peninsula,  and 
ahead  of  the  Rpman  legions  had  depots  and  traders  on  the  shores 
of  Gaul.  After  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  Carthage  became  the 
greatest  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  inherited  the  trade  of 
her  Phoenician  ancestors  with  Egypt,  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
as  well  as  her  own  settlements  in  Sicily  and  on  the  European 
coasts.  An  antagonism  between  the  great  naval  and  the  great 
military  power,  whose  interests  crossed  each  other  at  so  many 
points,  was  sure  to  occur;  aad  in  the  three  Punic  wars  Carthage 
measured  her  strength  with  thnt  of  Rome  both  on  sea  and  on  land 
with  no  unequal  success.  But  a  commercial  state  impelled  into 
a  series  of 'great  wars  has  depaxted  from. its  own  proper  base;  and 
in  the  year  146  B.C.  Carthage  was  so  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Romma  RoP^^&  that  of  the  great  city,  more  than  20  m.  in 
coB^Mste.  circumference,  and  containing  at  one  period  near  a 
!  million  of.  inhabitants,  only  a  few  thousands  were  found 
within  its  ruin^  walte.  In  the  same  year  Corinth,  one  ol  the 
greatest.  o£  the  Greek  capitals  and  seaports,  was  captured, 
plundered  of  vnst  wealth  and  given  to  the  flames  by  a  Roman 


consid.  Athens  and  her  magnjfic^ent  harbour  of  the  Piraeus  fell 
into- the  same  hands  60  years  later.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
trade  went  on  under  the  Roman  oonqu^ts  in  some  degree  as 
before;  but  these  were  grave  events  to  occur  within  a  brief  period, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  seat  of  trade  in  every  case  having  been 
broken,  and  its  means  and  resources  nK>re  or  less  plundered  and 
dissipated — in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Carthage,  irreparably — 
the  most  necessary  commerce  could  only  proceed  with  feeble  and 
languid  interest  tmder  the  military,  consular  and  proconsular 
licence  of  Rome  at  that  paiod.  Tyre,  the  great  seaport  of 
Palestine,  having  been  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  p^^aynu 
Great,  Palmyra,  the  great  inland  centre  of  Syrian  trade, 
was  visited  with  a  still  more  complete  annihilation  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Aurelian  within  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
capture  and  spoliation  of  Athens.  The  walls  were  razed  to  their 
foundations;  the  population — men,  women,  children  and  the 
rustics  round  the  city — ^were  all  either  massacred  or  dispersed; 
and  the  queen  Zenobia  was  carried  captive  ^o  Rome.  Pahnyra 
had  for  centuriesv  as  a  centre  of  commercial  intercourse  and 
transit,  been  of  i^at  service  to  her  neighboiurs,  east  and  west. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  Patthians  she  was  respected  by 
both  as  an  asylum  of  common  interests  which  it  would  have  been 
simple  barbarity  to  invade  Ox  injure;  and  when  the  Parthians 
were  subdued,  and  Palmyra  became  a  Roman  annixej  she 
continued  to  flouri^  as  before.  Her  relations  with  Rome  were 
more  than  friendly;  they  became-  enthusiastic  and  heroic;  and 
her  citizens  having  inflicted  signal  chastisement  on  the  king  of 
Persia  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  emperor  Valerian,  the  admira- 
tiom  ol  thfi  conduct  at  Rome  was  so  great  that  their  spirited 
leader  Odaenathus,  the  husband  of  Zenobia,  was  proclaimed 
Augustus^  and  became  co-emperor  with  GaUienus.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  destruction  of  Palmyra  must  not  only  have  doomed 
Palestine,  already  bereft  of  her  seaports,  to  greater  poverty  and 
commercial  isolation  than  had  been  known  in  long  preceding 
ages,  but  have  also  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  Rome  herself  to 
hold  or  turn  to  any  profitable  account  her  conquests  in  Asia;  and, 
beii%  an  example  of  the  policy  of  Rome  to  the  seats  of  trade  over 
nearly  the  whole  andent  worid,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  in 
graphic  characters  a  presage  of  what  came  to  be  the  actual 
event — ^the  cotiapse  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  itself. 

The  repeated  invasions  of  Italy  by  the  Goths  and  Huns  gave 
rise  to  a  seat  of  trade  in  the  Adriatic,  which  was  to  sustain  during 
more  than  a  thousand  years  a  history  of  unusual 
splendour.  The  Veneti  cultivated  fertile  lands  on  the 
Po,  and  built  seiveral  towns,  of  which  Padua  was  the  chief.  They 
appear  from  the  earliest  note  of  them  in  history  to  have  been 
both  an  agricultural  and' trading  pebple;  and  they  offered  a  rich 
prey  to  the  barbarian  hordes  when  these  broke  through  every 
baxtier  into  the  plains  of  Italy.  Thirty  years  before  Attila  razed 
the  neighbouring  dty  of  Aquileia,  the  consuls  and  senate  of 
Padua,  oppiressed  and  terrified  by  the  prior  ravages  of  Alaric, 
passed  a  decree  for  erecting  Rialto,  the  largest  of  the  numerous 
islets  at  the  mOuth  of  the  Po,  into  a  chief  town  and  port,  not  more 
jets  a  convenience  to  the  islanders  than  as  a  security  for  themselves 
and  their  goods.  But  every  fresh  incursion,  every  new  act  of 
spoliation  by  the  dreaded  enemies,  increased  the  flij^t  of  the  rich 
asKi  the  industrious  to  the  islands,  and  thus  gradually,  arose  the 
second  Venice,  whose  glory  was  so  greatly  to  exceed  that  of  the 
first.  Approachable  from  the  mainland  only  by  boats,  through 
river  passes  easily  defended  by  practised  sailors  against  barbarians 
who  had  never  plied  an  oar,  the  Venetian  refugees  could  look  in 
peace  on  the  desolation  which  swept  over  Italy;  thdr  ware«- 
houses,  their  markets,  their  treasufes  were  safe  from  plunder; 
and  stretching  their  hands  over  the  sea,  they  found  in  it  fish  and 
salt,  and  in  the  rich  possessions  of  trade  and  territory,  which  it 
opened  to  them  more  than  compensation  for  the  fat  lands  and 
inland  towns-  which  had  long  been  their  home.  The  Venetians 
traded  with  Constantinople,  Greece,  Syria  aind  Egypt,  They 
became  lords  ol  the  Morea,  and  of  Candia,  Cyprus  and  other 
islands  of  the  Levant.  The  trade  of  Venioe  with  Indja,  though 
spoken  of,  was  probably  never  great.  But  the  crusades  of  the 
i3th  and  15th  centuries  against  the  Saraieens  in  Palestine 
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extended  her  repute  more  widely  east  and  west,  and  increased 
both  her  naval  and  her  commercial  resources.  It  is  enough, 
indeed,  to  account  for  the  grandeur  of  Venice  that  in  coiuse  of 
centuries,  from  the  security  of  her  position,  the  growth  and 
energy  of  her  population,  and  the  regularity  of  her  government  at 
a  period  when  these  sources  of  prosperity  were  rare,  she  became 
the  great  emporium  of  the  Mediterranean — all  that  Carthage, 
Corinth  and  Athens  had  been  in  a  former  age  on  a  scene  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world  for  its  fertility  and  facilities  of  traffic, — 
and  that  as  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  empire  became 
again  more  settled  her  commerce  foimd  always  a  wider  range. 
The  bridge  built  from  the  largest  of  the  islands  to  the  opposite 
bank  became  the  "  Rialto,"  or  famous  exchange  of  Venice,  whose 
transactions  reached  farther,  and  assumed  a  more  consolidated 
form,  than  had  been  known  before.  There  it  was  where  the  first 
public  bank  was  organized;  that  bills  of  exchange  were  first 
negotiated,  and  funded  debt  became  transferable;  that  finance 
became  a  science  and  book-keeping  an  art.  Nor  must  the  effect 
of  the  example  of  Venice  on  other  cities  of  Italy  be  left  out  of 
account.  Genoa^  following  her  steps,  rose  into  great  prosperity 
and  power  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  became  her  rival, 
and  finally  her  enemy.  Naples,  Gaeta,  Florence,  many  other 
towns  of  Italy,  and  Rome  herself,  long  after  her  faU,  were 
encouraged  to  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  thdr  municipal 
freedom,  and  to  foster  trade,  arts  and  navigation,  by  the  brilliant 
success  set  before  them  on  the  Adriatic;  but  Venice,  from  the 
early  start  she  had  made,  and  her  command  of  the  sea,  had  the 
<commerdal  pre-eminence. 

The  state  of  things  which  arose  on  the  collapse  of  the  Roman 
empire  presents  two  concurrent  facts,  deeply  affecting  the  course 
of  trade*--(i)  the  ancient  seats  of  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion were  undergoing  constant  decay,  while  (2)  the 
energetic  races  of  Europe  were  rising  into  more  civilized 
forms  and  manifold  vigour  and  copiousness  of  life.  The  fall  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  empire  prolonged  the  effect  of  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire;  and  the  advance  of  the  Saracens  over  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Greece,  Egypt,  over  Cyprus  and  other  possessi(Mis  of 
Venice  in  the  Mediterranean,  over  the  richest  provinces  of  Spain, 
and  finally  across  the  Hellespont  into  the  Danubian  provinces  of 
Europe,  was  a  new  irruption  of  barbarians  from  another  point  of 
the  compass,  and  revived  the  calamities  and  disorders  inflicted  by 
the  successive  invasions  of  Goths,  Hims  and  other  Northern 
tribes.  For  more  than  ten  centuries  the  naked  power  of  the  sword 
was  vivid  and  terrible  as  flashes  of  lightning  over  all  the  seats 
of  commerce,  whether  of  ancient  or  more  modern  origin.  The 
feudal  system  of  Europe,  in  organizing  the  open  country  imder 
military  leaders  and  defenders  subordinated  in  possession  and 
^service  under  a  legal  system  to  each  other  and  to  the  sovereign 
power,  must  have  been  well  adapted  to  the  necessity  of  the  times 
in  which  it  spread  so  rapidly;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
that  the  feudal  system  was  favourable  to  trade,  or  the  extension 
of  trade.  The  commercial  spirit  in  the  feudal,  as  in  preceding 
ages,  had  to  find  for  itself  places  of  security,  and  it  coidd  only 
find  them  in  towns,  armed  with  powers  of  self-regulation  and 
defence,  and  prepared,  like  the  feudal  barons  themselves,  to 
resist  violence  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  Rome,  in 
her  best  da3rs,  had  foimded  the  municipal  system,  and  when  this 
system  was  more  than  ever  necessary  as  the  bulwark  of  arts 
and  manufactiures,  its  extension  became  an  essential  element 
of  the  whole  European  civilization.  Towns  formed  themselves 
into  leagues  for  mutual  protection,  and  out  of  leagues  not 
infrequently  arose  commercial  republics.  The  Hanseatic  League, 
foimded  as  early  as  1241,  gave  the  first  note  of  an  increasing 
traffic  between  countries  on  the  Baltic  and  in  northern  Germany, 
which  a  century  or  two  before  were  sunk  in  isolated  barbarism. 
From  LUbeck  and  Hamburg,  commanding  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,  it  gradually  spread  over  85  towns,  including  Amsterdam, 
Cologne  and  Frankfort  in  the  south,  and  Danzig,  Konigsberg  and 
Riga  in  the  north.  The  last  trace  of  this  league,  long  of  much 
service  in  protecting  trade,  and  as  a  means  of  political  mediation, 
passed  away  in  the  erection  of  the  German  empire  (1:870),  but 
only  from  the  same  cause  that  had  brought  about  its  gradual 


dissolution — the  formation  of  powerful  and  legal  governments — 
which,  while  leaving  to  the  free  cities  their  municipal  rights,  were 
well  capable  of  protecting  their  mercantile  interests.  The  towns 
of  Holland  found  lasting  strength  and  security  from  other  causes. 
Their  foundations  were  laid  as  literally  in  the  sea  as  those  of 
Venice  had  been.  They  were  not  easily  attacked  whether  by  sea 
or  land,  and  if  attacked  had  formidable  means  of  defence.  The 
Zuyder  Zee,  which  had  been  opened  to  the  German  Ocean  in  1 282, 
carried  into  the  docks  and  canals  of  Amsterdam  the  traffic  of  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic;  of  the  English  Channel  and  of  the  south- of 
Europe,  and  what  the  seas  did  for  Amsterdam  from  without  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maese  did  for  Dort  and  Rotterdam  from  the 
interior.  By  the  Union  of  Utrecht  in  1579  Holland  became  an 
independent  republic,  and  for  long  after,  as  it  had  been  for  some 
time  before,  was  the  greatest  centre  of  maritime  traffic  in  Europe. 
The  rise  of  the  Dutch  power  in  a  low  country,  exposed  to  the  most 
destructive  inundations,  difficult  to  cultivate  or  even  to  inhabit, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  those  conditions  which  in  all  times 
have  been  found  specially  favourable  to  commercial  development, 
and  which  are  not  indistinctly  reflected  in  the  mercantile  history 
of  England,  preserved  by  its  insular  position  from  hostile  in- 
vasions, and  capable  by  its  fleets  and  arms  to  protect  its  goods 
on  the  seas  and  the  rights  of  its  subjects  in  foreign  lands. 

The  progress  of  trade  and  productive  arts  in  the  middle 
ages,  though  not  rising  to  much  international  exchange,  was  very 
considerable  both  in  quality  and  extent.  The  republics  of  Italy, 
which  had  no  claim  to  rival  Venice  or  Genoa  in  maritime  power 
or  traffic,  devdioped  a  degree  of  art,  opulence  and  refinement 
commanding  the  admiration  of  modern  times;  and  if  any 
historian  of  trans-Alpine  Europe,  when  Venice  had  already 
attained  some  greatness,  could  have  seen  it  five  hundred  years 
afterwards,  the  many  strong  towns  of  France,  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  the  great  number  of  their  artizans,  the  products 
of  their  looms  and  anvils,  and  their  various  cunning  woritmanshlp, 
might  have  added  many  a  brilliant  page  to  his  annals.  Two 
centuries  before  England  had  discovered  any  manufacturing 
quality,  or  knew  even  how  to  utilize  her  most  valuable  raw 
materials,  and  was  importing  goods  from  the  continent  for  the 
production  of  which  she  was  soon  to  be  foimd  to  have  special 
resources,  the  Flemings  were  selling  their  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
and  the  French  their  wines,  silks  and  laces  in  all  the  richer  parts 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  middle  ages  placed  the  barbarous 
populations  of  Europe  under  a  severe  discipline,  trained  them  in 
the  most  varied  branches  of  industry,  and  developed  an  amount 
of  handicraft  and  ingenuity  which  became  a  solid  basis  for  the 
future.  But  trade  was  too  walled  in,  too  much  clad  in  armour, 
and  too  incessantly  disturbed  by  wars  and  tumults,  and  violations 
of  common  right  and  interest,  to  exert  its  full  influence  over  the 
general  society,  or  even  to  reaUze  its  most  direct  advantages. 
It  wanted  especially  the  freedom  and  mobility  essential  to  much 
international  increase,  and  these  it  was  now  to  receive  from  a 
series  of  the  most  pregnant  events. 

The  mariner's  compass  had  become  familiar  in  the  European 
ports  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  seamen 
of  Italy,  Portugal,  France,  Holland  and  England  -^^  .  ^ 
entered  upon  a  more  enlightened  and  adventurous  ^aew^w* 
course  of  navigation.  The  Canary  Islands  were  sighted 
by  a  French  vessel  in  1330,  and  colonized  in  141 8  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  two  years  later  landed  on  Madeira.  In  1431 
the  Azores  were  discovered  by  a  shipmaster  of  Bruges.  The 
Atlantic  was  being  gradually  explored.  In  1486,  Diaz,  a 
Portuguese,  steering  his  course  almost  unwittingly  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  came  upon  the  land's-end  of  that  continent; 
and  eleven  years  afterwards  Vasco  da  Gama,  of  the  same  nation, 
not  only  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  reached  India. 
About  the  same  period  Portuguese  travellers  penetrated  to  India 
by  the  old  time-honoured  way  of  Suez;  and  a  land  which 
tradition  and  imagination  had  invested  with  almost  fabulous 
wealth  and  splendour  was  becoming  more  real  to  the  European 
world  at  the  moment  when  the  expedition  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  made  an  oceanic  route  to  its  shores  distinctly  visible.  One 
can  hardly  now  realize  the  impression  made  by  these  discoveries 
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in  an  age  when  the  minds,  of  men  were  awakening  out  of  a  long 
sleep,  when  tHe  printing  presa  was  disseminating  the  andent 
classical  and  sacred  literature,  and  when  geography  and 
astronomy  were  subjects  of  eager  study  in  the  seats  both  of 
traffic  and  of  learning.  But  their  practical  effect  was  seen  in 
swiftly-succeeding  events.  Before  the  end  of  the  century 
Columbus  had  thrice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  touched  at  San 
Salvador,  discovered  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  had  seen  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco  in  South  America. 
Meanwhile  Cabot,  sent  out  by  England^  had  discovered  New- 
foundland, planted  the  English  flag  on  Iiabrador,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Virginia,  and  made  known  the  existence  of  an  expanse  of 
land  now  known  as  Canada.  This  tide  of  discovery  by  navigators 
flowed  on  without  intermission.  But  the  opening  of  a  maritime 
route  to  India  and  the  discovery  of  America,  surprising  as  these 
events  must  have  been  at  the  time,  were  slow  in  producing  the 
results  of  which  they  were  a  sure  prognostic.  The  Portuguese 
established  in  Cochin  the  first  European  factory  in  India  a  few 
years  after  Vasco  da  Gazna's  expedition,  and  other  n^time 
nations  of  Europe  traced  a  similar  course.  But  it  was  not  till 
1600  that  the  English  East  India  Company  was  established,  and 
the  opening  of  the  first  factory  of  the  Company  in  India  must  be 
dated  some  ten  or  eleven  years  later.  So  also  it  was  one  thing  to 
discover  the  two  Americas,  and  another^  in  any  real  sense,  to 
possess  or  colonize  them,  or  to  bring  their  productions  into  the 
general  traffic  and  use  of  the  world.  Spain,  following  the  stroke 
of  the  valiant  oar  of  Columbus,  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
remarkable  remains  of  an  ancient  though  feeble  civilization,  and  a 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  to  Europeans  of  that  period 
was  fascinating  from  the  rarity  of  the  precious  metals  in  their  own 
realms,  and  consequently  gave  to  the  Spanish  colonizations  and 
conquests  in  Sooth  America  an  extraordinary  but  unsolid 
prosperity.  The  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  Eiurope  was  found 
to  fall  as  soon  as  they  began  to  be  more  widely  distributed,  a 
process  in  itself  at  that  period  of  no  small  tediousness;  and  it  was 
discovered  f lurther,  after  a  century  or  two,  that  the  production  of 
gold  and  silver  is  limited  like  the  production  of  other  commodities 
for  which  they  exchange,  and  only  increased  in  quantity  at  a 
heavier  cost,  that  is  only  reduced  again  by  greater  art  and  science 
in  the  process  of  production.  Many  difficulties,  in  short,  had  to 
be  overcome,  many  wars  to  be  wagedj  and  many  deplorable 
errors  to  be  committed,  in  turning  the  new  advantages  to  account. 
But  given  a  maritime  route  to  India  and  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world  of  continent  and  islands  in  the  richest  tropical  and  sub- 
t|x>pical  latitudes,  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  cour^ 
of  trade  was  to  be  wholly  changed  as  well  as  vastly  extended. 

The  substantial  advantage  of  the  oceanic  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  seen  at. the  time,  was  to  enable 

European  trade  with  the  East  to  escape  from  the  Moors, 
raut»to^  Algerines  and  Turks  who  now  swarmed  round  the 
lodte.         shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  wageda  predatory  war 

on  ships  and  cargoes  which  would  have  been  a  formid- 
able obstacle  even  if  traffic,  after  nmning  this  danger,  had  not  to 
be  further  lost,  or  filtered  into  the  smallest  proportions,  in  the 
sands,  of  the  Isthmus,  and  among  the  Arabs  who  commanded  the 
navigation  of  the  Red  and  Arabian  Seas.  Venice  had  already 
begun  to  decline  in  her  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  could  in- 
adequately protect  her  own  trade  in  the  Mediterranean.  Armed 
vessels  sent  out  in  strength  from  the  Western  ports  often  fared 
badly  at  the  hands  of  the  pirates.  European  trade  with  India 
can  scarcely  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  yet  come  into  existence. 
The  maritime  route  was  round  about,  and  it  lay  on  the  hitherto 
almost  untrodden  ocean,  but  the  ocean  was  a  safer  element  than 
inland  seas  and  deserts  infested  by  the  lawlessness  and  ferocity  of 
hostile  tribes  of  men.  In  short,  the  maritime  route  enabled 
European  traders  to  see  India  for  themselves,  to  examine  what 
were  its  products  and  its  wants,  and  by  what  means  a  profitable 
exchange  on  both  sides  could  be  established;  and  on  this  basis  of 
knowledge,  ships  could  leave  the  ports  of  their  owners  in  Europe 
with  .a  reasonable  hope,  via  the  Cape,  of  reaching  the  places 
to  which  they  were  destined  without  transhipment  or  other 
intermediary  obstacle.    This  is  the  explanation  to  be  given  of  the 


joy  with  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  was  received,  as  well 
as  the  immense  influence  it  exerted  on  the  future  course  and 
extension  of  trade,  and  of  the  no  less  apparent  satisfaction  with 
which  it  was  to  some  extent  discarded  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
line,  via  the  Mediterranean,  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  maririme  route  to  India  was  the  discovery  to  the  European 
nations  of  a  "  new  world  "  quite  as  much  as  the  discovery  of  North 
and  South  America  and  their  central  isthmus  and 
islands.  The  one  was  the  far,  populous  Eastern  world,  •  ^^^^'y 
heard  of  from  time  immemorial,  but  with  which  there  Am&Hea. 
had  been  no  patent  lines  of  communication.  The  other 
was  a  vast  and  comparatively  unpeopled  solitude,  yet  full  of 
material  resources,  and  capable  in  a  high  degree  of  European 
colonizadon.  America  offered  less  resistance  to  the  action  of 
Europe  than  India,  China  and  Japan;  but  on  the  other  hand  this 
new  populous  Eastern  world  held  out  much  attraction  to  trade. 
These  two  great  terrestrial  discoveries  were  contemporaneous; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  conjuncture  of  noaterial 
events  bearing  with  such  importance  on  the  history  of  the  worid. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  the  medium  of  both ;  and  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  beat  into  all  the  bays  and  tidal  rivers  of  western  Europe. 
The  centre  of  commercial  activity  was  thus  physically,  changed; 
and  the  formative  power  of  trade  over  human  affairs  was  seen  in 
the  subsequent  phenomena— rthe  rise  of  great  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  ceaseless  activity  of  geographical 
exploration,  manufactures,  shipping  and  emigration,  of  which 
they  became  the  outlets* 

The  Portuguese  arc  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  utilizing  the 
new  sources  of  wealth  and  conim^ce.  They  obtained  Macao  a&  a 
settlement  from  the  Chinese  as  early  as  1 537,  and  their  j^^^^^^  ^ 
trading  operations  followed  close  on  the  discoveries  of  trm^ig  . 
their  navigators  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  India  and  in  M«sfe- 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Spain  spread  her  dominion  «*«*^* 
over  Central  and  South  America,  and  forced  the  ^  ^  ** 
labour  of  the  subject  natives  into  the  gold  and  silver  mines, 
which  seemed  in  that  age  the  chief  prize  of  her  conquests.  France 
introduced  her  trade  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  was 
the  first  to  colonize  Canada  and  the  Lower  Mississippi.  The 
Dutch  founded  New  York  in  1621;  and  England,  which  in 
boldness  of  nayal  and  commercial  enterprize  had  attained  high 
rank  in  the.  reign  of  Elizabeth,  established  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  became  the  United  States,  and  otherwise  had  a  full  share  in 
all  the  operations  which  were  transforming  the  state  of  the  world. 
The  original  disposition  of  affairs  was  destined  to  be  much 
changed  by  the  fortune  of  war;  and  success  in  foreign  trade  and 
colonization,  indeed,  called  into  play  other  qualities  besides  those 
of  naval  and  military  prowess,  llie  products  of  so  many  new 
countries— tissues,  dyes,  metals,  articles  of  food,  chemical 
substances-^greatly  extended  the  range  of  European  manu- 
f actiu'e.  But  in  addition  to  the  mercantile  faculty  of  discovering 
how  they  were  to  be  exchanged  and  wrought  into  a  profitable 
trade,  their  use  in  arts  and  manufactures  required  skill,  invention 
and  aptitude  for  manufacturing  labour,  and  those  again,  in  many 
cases,  were  found  to  depend  on  abundant  possession  of  natural 
materials,  such  as  coal  and  iron.  In  old  and  populous  countries, 
like  India  and  China,  modem  manufacture  had  to  meet  and 
contend^  with  ancient  nmnufacture,  and  had  at  once  to  learn  from 
and  improve  economically  on  the  established  models,  before  an 
opening  could  be  made  for  its  extension.  In  many  parts  of  the 
New  World  there  were  vast  tracts  of  coimtry,  without  population 
or  with  narive  races,  too.  wild  and  savage  to  be  reclaimed  to 
habits  of  industry,  whose  resources  could  only  be  developed  by 
the  introduction  of  colonies  of  Europeans;  and  innumerable 
experiments  disclosed  great  variety  of  qualification  among  the 
European  nations  for  the  adventure,  hardship  and  perseverance 
of  colonial  life.  There  were  countries  which,  whatever  their 
fertility  of  soil  or  favour  of  climate,  produced  nothing  for  which  a 
market  could  be  found;  and  products  such  as  the  sugar-cane  and 
the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant  had  to  be  carried  from  regions 
whare  they  were  indigenous  to  other  regions  wher^  they 
might  be  successfuUy  cultivated,  and  the  art  of  planting  had 
to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  risk  and  speculation.    There  were 
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also  countries  where  no  European  could  labour;  and  the  ominous 
work  of  transporting  African  negroes  as  slaves  into  the  colonies — 
begun  by  Spain  in  the  first  decade  of  the  i6th  centiury,  followed 
up  by  Portugal,  and  introduced  by  England  in  1562  into  the  West 
Indies,  at  a  later  period  into  New  England  and  the  Southern 
States,  and  finally  domiciled  by  royal  privilege  of  trade  in  the 
Thames  and  three  or  more  outports  of  the  kingdom, — after  being 
done  on  an  elaborate  scale,  and  made  the  basis  of  an  immense 
superstructure  of  labour,  property  and  mercantile  interest  over 
neariy  three  centuries,  had,  under  a  more  just  and  ennobling  view 
of  humanity,  to  be  as  elaborately  undone  at  a  future  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered 
in  utilizing  the  great  maritime  and  geographical  conquests  of 
the  new  epoch.  But  one  cannot  leave  out  of  view  the  obstacles, 
arising  from  other  sources,  to  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the 
regular  and  easy  course  of  affairs.  Conmierce,  though  an  un- 
d3dng  and  prevailing  interest  of  civilized  countries,  is  but  one  of 
the  forces  acting  on  the  policy  of  states,  and  has  often  to  yield 
the  pace  to  other  elements  of  national  life.  It  were  needless 
to  say  what  injury  the  great  but  vain  and  purposeless  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  inflicted  in  that  country,  or  how  largely 
the  fruitful  and  heroic  energies  of  England  were  absorbed  in  the 
civil  wars  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  to  what  poverty 
Scotland  was  reduced,  or  in  what  distraction  and  savagery 
Ireland  was  kept  by  the  same  course  of  events.  The  grandeur 
of  Spain  in  the  preceding  century  was  due  partly  to  the  claim  of 
her  kings  to  be  Holy  Roman  emperors,  in  which  imperial  capacity 
they  entailed  intolerable  mischief  on  the  Low  Countries  and  on 
the  commercial  civilization  of  Europe,  and  partly  to  their  com- 
mand of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  an  eager 
lust  of  whose  produce  they  brought  cruel  calamities  on  a  newly- 
discovered  continent  where  there  were  many  traces  of  antique 
life,  the  records  of  which  perished  in  their  hands  or  under  their 
feet.  These  ephemeral  causes  of  greatness  removed,  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  situation  was  exposed;  and  Spain,  though  rich  in 
her  own  natural  resources,  was  found  to  be  actually  poor — 
poor  in  number  of  people,  poor  in  roads,  in  industrial  art, 
and  in  all  the  primary  conditions  of  interior  development. 
An  examination  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Europe  two  centuries 
after  the  opening  of  the  maritime  route  to  India  and  the  discovery 
of  America  would  probably  give  more  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  the  smallness  than  the  magnitude  of  the  use  that  had  been 
made  of  these  events. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  world  had  been 
well  explored.  Colonies  had  been  planted  on  every  coast;  great 
nations  had  sprung  up  in  vast  solitudes  or  in  countries 
inhabited  only  by  savage  or  decadent  races  of  men; 
the  most  haughty  and  exclusive  of  ancient  nations 
had  opened  their  ports  to  foreign  merchantmen;  and  all  parts 
of  the  world  been  brought  into  habitual  commercial  intercourse. 
The  seas,  subdued  by  the  progress  of  navigation  to  the  service 
of  man,  had  begun  to  yield  their  own  riches  in  great  abundance 
and  the  whale,  seal,  herring,  cod  and  other  fisheries,  prosecuted 
with  ample  capital  and  hardy  seamanship,  had  become  the  source 
of  no  small  traffic  in  themselves.  The  lists  of  imports  and  exports 
and  of  the  places  from  which  they  flowed  to  and  from  the  centres 
of  trade,  as  they  swelled  in  btilk  from  time  to  time,  show  how 
busily  and  steadily  the  threads  of  commerce  had  been  weaving 
together  the  labour  and  interests  of  mankind,  and  extending  a 
security  and  bounty  of  existence  unknown  in  former  ages.  The 
19th  century  witnessed  an  extension  of  the  commercial  relations 
of  mankind  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  previous  history. 
The  heavy  debts  and  taxes,  and  the  currency  complications 
in  which  the  dose  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  left  the  European 
nations,  as  well  as  the  fall  of  prices  which  was  the  necessary 
effect  of  the  sudden  closure  of  a  vast  war  expenditure  and 
absorption  of  labour,  had  a  crippling  effect  for  many  years  on 
trading  energies.  Yet  even  under  such  circumstances  commerce 
is  usually  found,  on  its  well-established  modem  basis,  to  make 
steady  progress  from  one  series  of  years  to  another.  The  powers 
of  production  had  been  greatly  increased  by  a  brilliant  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  arts  and  inventions.    The  United  States 
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had  grown  into  a  commercial  nation  of  the  first  rank.  The 
European  colonies  and  settlements  were  being  extended,  and 
assiduously  cultivated,  and  were  opening  larger  and  more  varied 
markets  for  manufactures.  In  1819  the  first  steamboat  crossed 
the  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  a  similar  adventure 
was  accomplished  from  England  to  India  in  1825 — events  in 
themselves  the  harbingers  of  a  new  era  in  trade.  China,  after 
many  efforts,  was  opened  under  treaty  to  an  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  which  was  soon  to  attain  surprising  dimensions. 
These  various  causes  supported  the  activity  of  commerce  in  the 
first  four  decades ;  but  the  great  movement  which  made  the 
19th  century  so  remarkable  was  chiefly  disclosed  in  practical 
results  from  about  1840.  The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  19th  century  were  the  many  remarkable  inventions  which  so 
widened  the  field  of  commerce  by  the  discovery  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  production,  the  highly  organized  division 
of  labour  which  tended  to  the  same  end,  and,  above  all,  the 
powerful  forces  of  steam  navigation,  railways  and  telegraphs. 

Commerce  has  thus  acquired  a  security  and  extension,  in  aU  its 
most  essential  conditions,  of  which  it  was  void  in  any  previous 
age.  It  can  hardly  ever  again  exhibit  that  wandering  course 
from  route  to  route,  and  from  one  solitary  centre  to  another, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  its  ancient  history,  because  it  is 
established  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  aU  the  seas  and 
vrays  are  open  to  it  on  terms  fair  and  equal  to  every  nation. 
Wherever  Ibere  is  popidation,  industry,  resource,  art  and  skill, 
there  will  be  international  trade.  Commerce  will  have  many 
centres,  and  one  may  relatively  rise  or  relatively  fall;  but  such 
decay  and  ruin  as  have  smitten  many  once  proud  seats  of  wealth 
into  dust  cannot  again  occur  without  such  cataclysms  of  war, 
violence  and  disorder  as  the  growing  civilization  and  reason  of 
mankind,  and  the  power  of  law,  right  and  common  interest 
forbid  us  to  anticipate.  But  the  present  magnitude  of  commerce 
devolves  serious  work  on  all  who  are  engaged  in  it.  If  in  the 
older  times  it  was  thought  that  a  foreign  merchant  required  to 
be  not  only  a  good  man  of  business,  but  even  a  statesman,  it  is 
evident  that  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mercantile  profession 
must  still  more  be  called  into  request  when  imports  and  exports 
are  reckoned  by  hundreds  instead  of  fives  or  tens  of  millions, 
when  the  markets  are  so  much  larger  and  more  numerous,  the 
competition  so  much  more  keen  and  varied,  the  problems  to  be 
solved  in  every  course  of  transaction  so  much  more  complex, 
the  whole  range  of  affairs  to  be  overseen  so  immensely  widoied. 
It  is  not  a  company  of  merchants,  having  a  monopoly,  and  doing 
whatever  they  please,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  now  bold  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  their  hands,  but  large  communities  of 
free  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  affiliated  to  manu- 
facturers and  producers  equally  free,  each  imder  strong  tempta- 
tion to  do  what  may  be  wrong  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  interest, 
and  the  only  security  of  doing  right  being  to  follow  steady  lights 
of  information  and  economic  science  common  to  all.  Easy 
transport  of  goods  by  land  and  sea,  prompt  intelligence  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  general  prevalence  of  mercantile 
law  and  safety,  have  all  been  accomplished;  and  the  world 
is  opened  to  trade.  But  intellectual  grasp  of  principles  and 
details,  and  the  moral  integrity  which  is  the  root  of  all  commercial 
success,  are  severely  tested  in  this  vaster  sphere. 

See  Trade  Organization;  Economics;  Commercial  Treaties, 
and  the  sections  under  the  headings  of  countries. 

COMMERCE,  the  name  of  a  card-game.  Any  number  can  play 
with  an  ordinary  pack.  There  are  several  variations  of  the  game , 
but  the  following  is  a  common  one.  Each  player  receives  three 
cards,  and  three  more  are  turned  up  as  a ''  pool."  The  first  player 
may  exchange  one  or  two  of  his  cards  for  one  or  two  of  the 
exposed  cards,  putting  his  own,  face  upwards,  in  their  place. 
His  object  is  to  **  make  his  hand  "  (see  below),  but  if  he  changes 
all  three  cards  at  once  he  cannot  change  again.  The  next  player 
can  do  likewise,  and  so  on.  Usually  there  are  as  many  rounds 
as  there  are  players,  and  a  fresh  card  is  added  to  the  pool  at 
the  beginning  of  each.  If  a  player  passes  once  he  cannot  ex- 
change afterwards.  When  the  rounds  are  finished  the  hands 
are  shown,  the  holder  of  the  best  either  receiving  a  stake  from 
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all  the  others,  or,  supposing  each  has  started  with  three  "  lives," 
taking  one  life  from  the  lowest.  The  hands,  in  order  of  merit, 
are:  (1.)  Tricon — three  similar  cards,  three  aces  ranking  above 
three  kings,  and  so  on.  (ii.)  Sequence — three  cards  of  the  same 
suit  in  consecutive  order;  the  highest  sequence  is  the  best, 
(iii.)  Flush — three  cards  of  the  same  suit,  the  highest  "  point  " 
wins,  ue.  the  highest  number  of  pips,  ace  coimting  eleven  and 
court-cards  ten.  (iv.)  Pair — two  similar  cards,  the  highest  pair 
winning,  (v.)  Point — the  largest  number  of  pips  winning,  as  in 
^'  flush,"  but  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  suit.  Sometimes 
"  pair  "  and  *'  point "  are  not  recognized.  A  popular  variation 
of  Commerce  is  Pounce  Commerce.  In  this,  if  a  player  has 
already  three  similar  cards,  e.g,  three  nines,  and  the  fourth  nine 
comes  into  the  pod,  he  says"  Pounce  I"  and  takes  it,  thus  obtain- 
ing a  hand  of  four,  which  is  higher  than  any  hand  of  three: 
whenever  a  pounce  occurs,  a  new  card  is  turned  up  from  the  pack. 
COMMERCIAL  COURT,  in  England,  a  court  presided  over 
by  a  single  judge  of  the  king's  bench  division,  for  the  trial,  as 
expeditiously  as  may  be,  of  commercial  cases.  By  the  Rules  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Order  xviii.  a  (made  in  November  1893),  a 
plaintiff  was  allowed  to  dispense  with  pleadings  altogether, 
provided  that  the  indorsement  of  his  writ  of  summons  contained 
a  statement  sufficient  to  give  notice  of  his  claim,  or  of  the  relief 
or  remedy  required  in  the  action,  and  stating  that  the  plaintiff 
intended  to  proceed  to  trial  without  pleadings.  The  judge  might, 
on  the  application  of  the  defendant,  order  a  statement  of  claim 
to  be  delivered,  or  the  action  to  proceed  to  trial  without  pleadings, 
and  if  necessary  particulars  of  the  claim  or  defence  to  be  delivered. 
Out  of  this  order  grew  the  commercial  court.  It  is  not  a  distinct 
court  or  division  or  branch  of  the  High  Court,  and  is  not  regulated 
by  any  special  rules  of  court  made  by  the  rule  committee.  It 
originated  in  a  notice  issued  by  the  judges  of  the  queen's  bench 
division,  in  February  1895  (^^  W.N.,  2nd  of  March  1895),  the 
provisions  contained  in  which  represent  only  "  a  practice  agreed 
on  by  the  judges,  who  have  the  right  to  deal  by  convention 
among  themselves  with  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  business 
in  their  courts"  (per  Lord  Esher  in  Barry  v.  Peruvian  Corpora- 
tion, 1896,  z  Q.  B.  p.  209).  A  separate  list  of  causes  of  a  com- 
mercial character  is  made  and  assigned  to  a  particular  judge, 
charged  with  commercial  business,  to  whom  all  applications 
before  the  trial  are  made.    The  8th  paragraph  is  as  follows: — 

Such  fudge  may  at  any  time  after  appearance  and  without  plead- 
ings make  such  order  as  he  thinks  fit  for  the  speedy  determination, 
in  accordance  with  existing  rules,  of  the  questions  really  in  con- 
troversy between  the  parties. 

Practitioners  before  Sir  George  Jessel,  at  the  rolls,  in  the  years 
1873  to  1880,  will  be  reminded  of  his  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
point  in  controversy  and  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  determination. 
Obviously  the  scheme  is  only  applicable  to  cases  in  which  there 
is  some  single  issue  of  law  or  fact,  or  the  case  depends  on  the 
construction  of  some  contract  or  other  instrument  or  section  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  such  issue  or  question  is  either  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  or  at  once  ascertainable  by  the  judge.  The 
success  of  the  scheme  also  depends  largely  on  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  judge  to  whom  the  list  is  assigned.  Under  the 
able  guidance  of  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Justice  Mathew  (d.  1908), 
the  commercial  court  became  very  successful  in  bringing  cases  to 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  determination  without  any  technicality 
or  unnecessary  expense. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW,  a  term  used  rather  indefinitely  to 
include  those  main  rules  and  principles  which,  with  more  or  less 
minor  differences,  characterize  the  commercial  transactions 
and  customs  of  most  European  countries.  It  includes  within 
its  compass  such  titles  as  principal  and  agent;  carriage  by  land 
and  sea;  merchant  shipping;  guarantee;  .marine,  fire,  life 
and  accident  insurance;  bills  of  exchange,  partnership,  &c. 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.  A  commercial  treaty  is  a  contract 
between  states  relative  to  trade.  It  is  a  bilateral  act  whereby 
definite  arrangements  are  entered  into  by  each  contracting 
party  towards  the  other — ^not  mere  concessions.  As  regards 
technical  distinctions,  an  ''agreement,"  an  "exchange  of 
notes/'  or  a  "  convention "  properly  applies  to  one  specific 


subject;  whereas  a  "  treaty  "  usually  comprises  several  matters, 
whether  commercial  or  political. 

In  ancient  times  foreign  intercourse,  trade  and  navigation 
were  in  many  instances  regulated  by  international  arrangements. 
The  text  is  extant  of  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  con- 
cluded between  Carthage  and  Rome  in  509  and  348  B.C.  Aristotle 
mentions  that  nations  were  connected  by  commercial  treaties; 
and  other  classical  writers  advert  to  these  engagements.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  the  matters  thus  dealt  with  became  regulated 
by  law,  or  by  usages  somedmes  styled  laws.  When  the  territories 
of  the  empire  were  contracted,  and  the  imperial  authority  was 
weakened,  some  kind  of  international  agreements  again  became 
necessary.  At  Constantinople  in  the  loth  century  treaties  cited 
by  Gibbon  protected  "  the  person,  effects  and  privileges  of  the 
Russian  merchant";  and,  in  western  Europe,  intercourse, 
trade  and  navigation  were  carried  on,  at  first  tacitly  by  usage 
derived  from  Roman  times,  or  under  verbal  permission  given 
to  merchants  by  the  ruler  to  whose  court  they  resorted.  After- 
wards, security  in  these  transactions  was  afforded  by  means  of 
formal  documents,  such  as  royal  letters,  charters,  laws  and  other 
instruments  possessing  the  force  of  government  measures. 
Instances  affecting  English  commercial  relations  are  the  letter 
of  Charlemagne  in  796,  the  Brabant  Charter  of  1305,  and  the 
Russian  ukase  of  1569.  Medieval  treaties  of  truce  or  peace 
often  contained  a  clause  permitting  in  general  terms  the  renewal 
of  personal  and  commercial  communication  as  it  subsisted  before 
the  war.  This  custom  is  still  followed.  But  these  medieval 
arrangements  were  precarious:  they  were  of  ten  of  temporary 
duration,  and  were  usually  only  effective  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  contracting  sovereigns. 

Passing  over  trade  agreements  affecting  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
modern  commercial  treaty  system  came  into  existence  in  the  1 2  th 
century.  Genoa,  Pisa  and  Venice  were  then  well-organized  com- 
mimities,  and  were  in  keen  rivalry.  Whenever  their  position  in  a 
foreign  country  was  strong,  a  trading  centre  was  established,  and 
few  or  no  specific  engagements  were  made  on  their  part.  But  in 
serious  competition  or  difficulty  another  course  was  adopted:  a 
formal  agreement  was  concluded  for  the  better  security  of  their 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  arrangements  of  1x40  between 
Venice  and  Sicily;  the  Genoese  conventions  of  1 149  with  Valencia, 
of  X161  with  Morocco,  and  of  1181  with  the  Balearic  Islands; 
the  Pisan  conventions  of  11 73  with  Sultan  Saladin,  and  of  1184 
with  the  Balearic  Islands,  were  the  earliest  Western  commercial 
treaties.  Such  definite  arrangements,  although  still  of  a  personal 
character,  were  soon  perceived  to  be  preferable  to  general  pro- 
visions in  a  treaty  of  truce  or  peace.  They  afforded  also  greater 
security  than  privileges  enjoyed  under  usage;  or  imder  grants  of 
various  kinds,  whether  local  or  royal.  The  policy  thus  in- 
augurated was  adopted  gradually  throughout  Europe.  The  first 
treaties  relative  to  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  were  between 
Brabant  and  Holland  in  1203,  Holland  and  Utrecht  in  1204,  and 
Brabant  and  Cologne  in  12  51.  Early  northern  commercial 
treaties  are  those  between  Riga  and  Smolensk  1229,  and  between 
Lubeck  and  Sweden  1269.  The  first  commercial  relations 
between  the  Hanse  Towns  and  foreign  countries  were  arrange- 
ments made  by  gilds  of  merchants,  not  by  public  authorities  as  a 
governing  body.  For  a  long  period  the  treaty  system  did  not 
entirely  supersede  conditions  of  intercourse  between  nations 
dependent  on  permission. 

The  earliest  English  commercial  treaty  is  that  with  Norway  in 
1 217.  It  provides  '' ut  mercatores  et  homines  qui  sunt  de 
potestatevestraliberSet  sine  impedimento  terram  nostramadire 
possint,  et  homines  et  mercatores  nostri  similiter  vestram." 
These  stipulations  are  in  due  treaty  form.  The  next  early 
English  treaties  are: — with  Flanders,  1274  and  1314;  Portugal, 
1308,  1352  and  1386;  Baltic  Cities,  1319  and  1388;  Biscay  and 
Castile,  1351;  Burgimdy,  1417  and  1496;  France,  1471,  1497 
and  1510;  Florence,  1490.  The  commercial  treaty  policy  in 
England  was  carried  out  systematically  under  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  VII.  It  was  continued  under  James  I.  to  extend  to 
Scotland  English  trading  privileges.  The  results  attained  in  the 
17  th  century  were-*reg\darity  in  treaty  arrangements;    their 
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durable  instead  of  personal  nature ;  the  conversion  of  permissive 
into  perfect  rights;  questions  as  to  contraband  and  neutral  trade 
stated  in  definite  terms.  Treaties  were  at  first  limited  to  ex- 
clusive and  distinct  engagements  between  the  contracting  states; 
each  treaty  differing  more  or  less  in  its  terms  from  other  similar 
compacts.  Afterwards  by  extending  to  a  third  nation  privileges 
granted  to  particular  countries,  the  most  favoured  nation  article 
began  to  be  framed,  as  a  unilateral  engagement  by  a  particular 
state.  The  Turkish  capitulations  aflFord  the  earliest  instances; 
and  the  treaty  of  1641  between  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal 
contains  the  first  European  formula.  Cromwell  continued  the 
commercial  treaty  policy  partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  formal 
recognition  of  the  commonwealth  from  foreign  powers.  His 
treaty  of  1654  with  Sweden  contains  the  first  reciprocal  "  most 
favoured  nation  clause  **: — Article  IV.  provides  that  the  people, 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  either  confederate  "  shall  have  and 
possess  in  the  countries,  lands,  dominions  and  kingdoms  of  the 
other  as  full  and  ample  privileges,  and  as  many  exemptions, 
immunities  and  liberties,  as  any  foreigner  doth  or  shall  possess 
in  the  dominions  and  kingdoms  of  tie  said  confederate."  The 
government  of  the  Restoration  replaced  and  enlarged  the 
Protectorate  arrangements  by  fresh  agreements.  The  general 
policy  of  the  commonwealth  was  maintained,  with  further 
provisions  on  behalf  of  colonial  trade.  In  the  new  treaty  of  166 1 
with  Sweden  the  privileges  secured  were  those  which  "  any 
foreijgner  whatsoever  doth  or  shaU  enjoy  in  the  6aid  dominions 
and  kingdoms  on  both  sides." 

In  contemporary  treaties  France  obtained  from  Spain  (1659) 
that  French  subjects  should  enjoy  the  same  liberties  as  had  been 
granted  to  the  English;  and  England  obtained  from  Denmark 
(1661)  that  the  English  should  not  pay  more  or  greater  customs 
than  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces  and  other  foreigners,  the 
Swedes  only  excepted.  The  colonial  and  navigation  policy  of  the 
17th  century,  and  the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIV.,  provoked 
animosities  and  retaliatory  tariffs.  During  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  the  Methuen  Tteaty  of  1703  was  concluded. 
Portugal  removed  prohibitions  against  the  importation  of 
British  woollens;  Great  Britain  engaged  that  Portuguese  wines 
should  pay  one-third  less  duty  than  the  rate  levied  on  French 
wines.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1 7 13  political  and  commercial 
treaties  were  concluded.  England  agreed  to  remove  prohibitions 
oh  the  importation  of  French  goods,  and  to  grant  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  in  relation  to  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  like 
nature  from  any  other  countiy  in  Europe;  the  French  general 
tariff  of  the  i8th  of  September  1664,  was  to  be  again  put  in  force 
for  English  trade.  The  English  provision  was  at  variance  with 
the  Methuen  Treaty.  A  violent  controversy  arose  as  to  the 
relative  importance  in  17 13  of  Anglo-Portuguese  or  Anglo-French 
trade.  In  the  end  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  9, 
rejected  the  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  commercial  treaty  of  17 13; 
and  trade  with  France  remained  on  ah  unsatisfactory  footing 
until  1 786.  The  other  commercial  treaties  of  Utrecht  were  very 
complete  in  their  provisions,  equal  to  those  of  the  present  time; 
and  contained  most  favoured  nation  articles — England  secured 
in  1 71 5  reduction  of  duties  on  woollens  imported  into  the  Austrian 
Netherlands;  and  trading  privileges  in  Spanish  America. 
Moderate  import  duties  for  woollens  were  obtained  in  Russia  by 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1766,  In  the  meanwhile  the  Bourbon 
family  compact  of  the  15th  of  August  1761  assured  national 
treatment  for  the  subjects  of  France,  Spain  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  for  their  trade  in  the  European  territories  of  the  other  two 
states;  and  most  favoured  nation  treatment  as  regards  any 
special  terms  granted  to  any  foreign  coimtry.  The  first  com- 
mercial treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  European 
countries  contained  most  favoured  nation  clauses:  this  policy  has 
been  continued  by  the  United  States,  but  the  wording  of  the 
clause  has  often  varied. 

In  1786  France  began  to  effect  tariff  reform  by  means  of 
commercial  treaties.  The  first  was  with  Great  Britain,  and  it 
terminated  the  long-continued  tariff  warfare.  But  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  swept  away  these  reforms,  and  brought 
about  a  renewal  of  hostile  tariffs.    Prohibitions  ahd  differential 


duties  were  renewed,  and  prevailed  on  the  continent  until  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  19th  century.  In  i860  a  government  existed 
in  France  suffidentiy  strong  and  liberal  to  revert  to  the  policy  of 
1786.  The  bases  of  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  i860,  be)'ond  its 
most  favoured  nation  provisions,  were  in  France  a  general 
transition  from  prohibition  or  high  customs  duties  to  a  moderate 
tariff;  in  the  United  Kingdom  abandonment  of  all  protective 
imposts,  and  reduction  of  duties  maintained  for  fiscal  purposes 
to  the  lowest  rates  compatible  with  these  exigencies.  Other 
European  countries  were  obliged  to  obtain  for  their  trade  the 
benefit  of  the  conventional  tariff  thus  established  in  France,  as  an 
alternative  to  the  high  rates  inscribed  in  the  general  tariff.  A 
series  of  commercial  treaties  was  accordingly  concluded  by 
different  European  states  between  1861  and  1866,  which  effected 
further  reductions  of  customs  duties  in  the  several  countries  that 
came  within  this  treaty  system.  In  1871  the  Republican 
government  sought  to  terminate  the  treaties  of  the  empire.  The 
British  negotiators  nevertheless  obtained  the  relinquishment  of 
the  attempt  to  levy  protective  duties  imder  the  guise  of  com- 
pensation for  imposts  on  raw  materials;  the  duration  of  the 
treaty  of  i860  was  prolonged;  and  stipulations  better  worded 
than  those  before  in  force  were  agreed  to  for  shipping  and  most 
favoured  nation  treatment.  In  1 88 2,  however,  France  terminated 
her  existing  European  tariff  treaties.  Belgium  and  some  other 
countries  concluded  fresh  treaties,  less  liberal  than  those  of  the 
system  of  i860,  yet  much  better  than  anterior  arrangements. 
Great  Britain  did  not  foimally  accept  these  higher  duties;  the 
treaty  of  the  28th  of  February  1882,  with  Fiance,  which  secured 
most  favoured  nation  treatment  in  other  matters,  provided  that 
customs  duties  should  be  "  henceforth  regulated  by  the  internal 
legislation  of  each  of  the  two  states. "  In  1 89  2  France  also  fell  out 
of  intemationial  tariff  arrangements;  and  adopted  the  system  of 
double  columns  of  customs  duties — one,  of  lower  rates,  to  be 
applied  to  the  goods  of  all  nations  receiving  most  favoured 
treatment;  and  the  other,  of  higher  rates,  for  countries  not  on 
this  footing.  Germany  then  took  up  the  treaty  tariff  policy;  and 
between  1891  and  1894  concluded  several  commercial  treaties. 

International  trade  in  Europe  in  1909  was  regulated  by  a 
series  of  tariffs  which  came  into  operation,  mainly  on  the  initia- 
tive of  Germany  in  1906.  Austria-Himgary,  Belgium,  Bulgaria, 
Germany,  Italy,  Rumania,  Russia,  Servia  and  Switzerland,  were 
parties  to  them.  Their  object  and  effect  was  protectionist.  The 
British  policy  then  became  one  of  obtaining  modifications  to 
remedy  disadvantages  to  British  trade,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  An  important  series  of  commercial 
arrangements  had  been  concluded  between  1884  and  1900 
respecting  the  territories  and  spheres  of  interest  of  European 
powers  in  western,  central  and  eastern  Africa.  In  these  regions 
exclusive  privileges  were  not  claimed;  most  favoured  nation 
treatment  was  recognized,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  extend 
national  treatnient  to  all  Europeans  and  their  trade. 

The  Turkish  Capitulations  (q.v,)  are  grants  made  by  successive 
sultans  to  Christian  nations,  conferring  rights  and  privileges  in 
favour  of  their  subjects  resident  or  trading  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  following  the  policy  towards  European  states  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  In  the  first  instance  capitulations  were  granted 
separately  to  each  Christian  state,  begioning  with  the  Genoese  in 
I4S3,  which  entered  into  pacific  relations  with  Turkey.  After- 
wards new  capitulations  were  obtained  which  sunimed  up  in  one 
document  earlier  concessions,  and  added  to  them  in  general  terms 
whatever  had  been  conceded  to  one  or  more  other  states;  a 
stipulation  which  became  a  most  favoured  nation  article.  The 
English  capitulations  date  from  1569,  and  then  secured  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Venetians,  Freiich,  Poles  and  the  subjects  of  the 
emperor  of  Germany;  they  were  revised  in  1675,  and  as  then 
settled  were  confirmed  by  treaties  of  subsequent  date  "  now  and 
for  ever."  Capitulations  signify  that  which  is  arranged  under 
distinct  "headings";  the  Turkish  phrase  is  " ahid  nameh," 
whereas  a  treaty  is  "  mouahed^  " — the  latter  does,  and  the  former 
does  not,  signify  a  reciprocal  engagement.  Thus,  although  the 
Turkish  capitulations  are  not  in  themselves  treaties,  yet  by  sub- 
sequent  confirmation  they  have  acquired  the  force  of  commercial 
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treaties  <fiS  perpetual  duration  as  SBgaads  subsitance  and  {Man- 
ciples, y^e  details,  :«iicli  as  rates  of  customs  duties,  may,  by 
mutual  consent,  be  vucied  from  time  to  tinoe. 

The  mostjavoured  nation  article  already  referred  to  concedes  to 
the  state  ia  the  treaty  with  which  it  is  concluded  whatever 
advantages  an  the  matters  comprised  within  its  stipulations  have 
been  allows  to  any  foreign  or  third  state.  It  does  not  in  itself 
directly  confer.any  particular  rights,  but  sums  up  the  whole  of  the 
rights  in  the  mtatters  therdba  mentioned  which  have  been  or  may 
be  ,granted  io  foreign  countries.  The  value  of  the  privDeges 
tUAder  this  article  accordingly  varies  with  the  conditions  as  to 
tliese  rights  in  each  state  wfaidh  concedes  this  treatment. 

V    The  iarticle  \s  drafted  in  diflfes^eot  form : 

(i)  That  contiacting  states  A-  and  B.  agree  to  extend  to  each 
other  whatever  righto  and  privileges  they  concede  to  countries  C. 
and  D.,  or  to  C.  and  D.  ancl  any  m»er  country.  -  The  object  in  this 
instance  is  to  ensure  specificEdly  to  B.  and  A*  whatever  advantages 
C.  and  D.  may  possese^  A  recent  instance  is  Article  XI.  of  the 
treaty  of  Ma^  lo,  1871,  between  France  and  Germany,  which  binds 
th^m  respectively  to  extend  to  each  other  whatever  aovantages  they 
grant  to  AiMtna,  Bdgium,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Russia 
and  Switzeriaad* 

(2)  The  present  general  formula:  A.  and  B.  agree  to  extend  to 
each  other  whatever  advantages  they  concede  to  any  third  country ; 
and  engage  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  levied  on  the 
importation  into  A,  and  B.  retpecttveiy  of  goods  the  produce  or 
manufacture,  of  B.  and  A.  tlian  ate  levied  on  the  like  goods  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  third  country  the  most  favoured 
m  this  respect.  ^  There  is  a  similar  clause  in  regard  to  exportation. 

{%)  The  conditional  or  reciprocity  formula,  often  used  m  the  i8th 
and.  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  19th  century,  namely,  that  whenever 
A.  and  B.  make  special  concessions  in  return  for  corresponding 
concessions,  B.  and  A.  respectively  are  reither  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation therein,  or  must  make  some  additional  equivalent  con- 
cession in  order  to  participate  in  those  advantafi[es. 

It  may  further  be  obs^^^  that  the  word  ^' like  "  relates  to  the 
goods  themselves,  to  their  material  or  quality,  not  to  conditions  <A 
manufaxrture,  mode  of  conveyance  or  anything  beyond  the  fact  oi 
their  precise  description;  small  local  facilities  aUowed  to  traffic 
between  conterminous  land  districts  are  not  at  variance  with  this 
article. 

A  recent  complete  and  concise  English  formula  is  that  of  Article  2 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  31st  of  October 
1905,  with  Rumania.  "  The  contracting  parties  agree  that,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  commerce,  navigation  and  industry,  any  privi- 
lege, favour  or  immunity  which  either  contracting  party  has  actually 
granted,  or  may  hereafter  grant,  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
other  foreign  state,  shall  be  extended  immediatel)[  and  uncondition- 
ally to  the  subjects  of  the  other;  it  beine  their  intention  that  the 
commerce,  navigation  and  industry  of  eacn  country  shall  be  placed, 
in  all  respects,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation." 

CeUmies.-^The  application  of  commercial  treaties  to  colonies 
depends  upon  the  wording  of  each  treaty.  The  earlier  colonial 
policy  of  European  states  was  to  subordiivate  colonial  interests  to 
those  of  the  mother  country,  to  reserve  colonial  trade  for  the 
mother  country,  and  to  abstain  from  engagements  contrary  to 
these  general  rules.  France,  Porti^al  and  Spain  have  adhered 
in.princii^e  to  this  policy.  Germany  and  Holland  have  been 
more  liberal.  The  self -govempaen t  enjoyed  by  the  larger  British 
colonies  has  led  since  1S86  to  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  British 
conmiercial  and  other  treaties  whereby  the  assent  of  each  of  these 
colonies,  and  likewise  of  India,  is  reserved  before  they  apply  to 
each  of  these  possessions.  And  further,  the  fact  that  certain  other 
British  colonies  are  now  within  the  sphere  of  commercial  inter- 
course controlled  by  the  United  States,  has  since  1891  induced  the 
British  government  to  enter  into  special  agreements  on  behalf  of 
colonies  for  whose  products  the  United  States  is  now  the  chief 
market.  As  regards  the  most  favoured  nation  article,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  mother  country  and  colonies  are  not 
distinct — not  foreign  or  third — countries  with  respect  to  each 
other.  The  most  favoured  nation  article,  therefore,  does  not 
preclude  special  arrangements  between  the  mother  country  and 
colonies^  ^or  between  colonies. 

Terminaiion. — Commercial  treaties  are  usually  concluded  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  either  lapse  at  the  end  of  this  period,  or  are 
terminable  then,  or  subsequently,  if  either  state  gives  the  required 
notice.  When  a  portion  of  a  country  establishes  its  independence, 
for  example  the  several  American  republics,  according  to  present 
usage  foreign  trade  is  placed  on  a  imiform  most  favoured  nation 


footing,  and  fresh  treaties  are  entered  into  to  regulate  the  oom~ 
mercial  relations  of  the  new  communities.  In  the  case  of  former 
Turkish  provinces,  the  capitulations  remain  in  force  in  principle 
until  they  are  replaced  by  new  engagements.  If  one  state  is 
absorbed  into  another,  for  instance  Texas  into  the  United  States, 
or  when  territory  passes  by  conquest,  for  instance  Alsace  to 
Germany,  the  commercial  treaties  of  the  new  supreme  govern- 
ment take  eflFect.  In  administered  territories,  as  Cyprus  and 
formerly  Bosnia,  and  in  protected  territories,  it  depends  on  the 
policy  of  the  administering  power  how  far  the  previous  fiscal 
system  shall  remain  in  force.  When  the  separate  Italian  statea 
yrere  united  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1861,  the  oommercial 
engagements  of  Sardinia  superseded  those  of  the  other  states,  but 
fresh  treaties  were  concluded  by  the  new  kingdom  ta:place  inter- 
national relations  on  a  regiUar  footing.  When  the  German 
empire  was  established  under  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1871,  the 
commercial  engagements  of  any  state  which  were  at  variance  with 
a  2Wlverein  treaty  were  superseded  by  that  treaty. 

Scope. — The  scope  of  commercial  treaties  is  well  expressed  by 
Calvo  in  his  work  on  international  law.  They  provide  for  the 
importation,  exportation,  transit,  transhipment  and  bonding  of 
merchandise;  customs  tariffs;  navigation  charges;  quarantine; 
the  admission  of  vessels  to  roadsteads,  ports  and  docks;  coasting 
trade;  the  admission  of  consuls  and  their  rights;  fisheries;  they 
determine  the  local  position  of  the  subjects  of  eacb  state  in  the 
other  country  in  regard  to  residence,  property,  payment  of  taxes 
or  exemptions,  and  military  service;  nationality;  and  a  mdst 
favoured  nation  clause.  They  usually  contain  a  termination,  aikd 
sometimes  a  colonial  article.  Some  of  the  matters-enumeiated  by 
Calvo — consular  privileges,  fisheries  and  nationality— are  now 
frequently  dealt  with  by  separate  conventions.  Contraband  and 
neutral  trade  are  not  included  as  frequently  as  they  were  in  the 
1 8th  century. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that  commercial  treaties  afford 
to  foreigners,  personally,  legal  rights,  and  relief  from  technical 
disabilities:  they  afford  security  to  trade  and  navigation,  and 
regxdate  other  matters  comprised  in  their  provisions.  In  Europe 
the  general  principles  established  by  the  series  of  treaties  i860- 
1866  hold  good,  namely,  the  substitution  of  unifonxli  rates  of 
customs  duties  for  prohibitions  or  differential  rates.:  The  dis- 
advantages urged  are  that  these  treaties  involve  government 
interference  and  bargaining,  whereas  each  state  should  act 
independently  as  its  interests  require,  that  they  are  opposed  to 
&ee  trade,  and  restrict  the  fiscal  freedom  of.  the  legislature^  It 
may  be  observed  that  these  objections  imply  some  confusion  of 
ideas.  All  contracts  may  be  designated  bargains,  andlsoiQe  of  the 
details  of  commercial  treaties  in  Calvo's  enumeration  enter 
directly  into  the  functions  of  government;  moreover,,  countries  . 
cannot  remain  isolated.  If  two  countries  agree  by  simultaneous 
action  to  adopt  fixed  rates  of  duty,  this  agreement  is  f  avoturable  to  - 
commerce,  and  it  is  not  apparent  how  it  is  contrary,  eycA  to  free 
trade  principles.  Moreover,  security  in  business  ^transactions, 
a  very  important  consideration,  is  provided. 

Our  conclusions  are — 

(i)  that  under  the  varying  jurisprudence  of  nations  commercial 
treaties  ^ire  adopted  by  common  consent; 

(a)  that  their  provisions  depend  upon  the  general  and  fiscal 
policy  of  each  state; 

(3)  that  tariff  arrangements,  if  judiciously  settled,  benefit 
trade; 

{4)  that  commercial  treaties  are  now  entered  into  by  all  states;: 
and  that  they  are  necessary  under  present  conditions  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  nations.  (C.  M,  Z.*) 

See  the  British  parliamentary  Return  (Cd.  4080}  of  all  cdmmercial . 
treaties  between  various  countries  in  force  on  Jan.  i,  190S* 

COMMERCT,  a  town  of  north-eastern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Meuse,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  26  m.  £.  of  Bar-le-Duc  by  rail.  Pop>  (19016)  5622. 
Commercy  possesses  a  chiteau  of  the  17th  centiuy,  now  used  a$. 
cavalry  barracks,  a  Benedictine  convent  occupied  by  a  training- 
college  for  primary  teachers,  and  a  commimal  coUc^e  for  boys. 
A  statue  of  Dom  Calmet,  the  historian,  bom  in  the  vicinity,-stands 
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in  one  of  the  squares.  The  industries  indude  iron-working  and 
the  manufacture  of  nails,  boots  and  shoes,  embroidery  and 
hosiery.  The  town  has  trade  in  cattle,  grain  and  wood,  and  is  well 
known  for  its  cakes  (maddemes).  Commercy  dates  back  to  the 
9th  centiury,  and  at  that  time  its  lords  were  dependent  on  the 
bishop  of  Metz.  In  z  544  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  V.  in  person. 
For  some  time  the  lordship  was  in  the  hands  of  Francis  Paul  de 
Gondi,  cardinal  de  Retz,  who  lived  in  the  town  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  there  composed  his  memoirs.  From  him  it  was 
purchased  by  Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine.  In  1744  it  became 
the  residence  of  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  who  spent  a  great 
deal  of  care  on  the  embellishment  of  the  town,  castle  and 
neighbourhood. 

COMMERS  (from  Lat.  commercium),  the  German  term  for  the 
German  students'  social  gatherings  held  annually  on  occasions 
such  as  the  breaking-up  of  term  and  the  anniversary  of  the 
university's  foimding.  A  Commers  consists  of  speeches  and 
songs  and  the  drinking  of  unlimited  quantities  of  beer.  The 
arrangements  are  governed  by  officials  (Ckargierte)  elected  by  the 
students  from  among  themselves.  Strict  rules  as  to  drinking 
exist,  and  the  chairman  after  each  speech  calls  for  what  is  called 
a  salamander  {ad  exercitiutn  Salamandris  bibUe,  tergUe),  All  rise 
and  having  emptied  their  glasses  hammer  three  times  on  the 
table  with  them.  On  the  death  of  a  student,  his  memory  is 
honoured  with  a  salamander,  the  glasses  being  broken  to  atoms 
at  the  close. 

GOMMINBS,  PHIUPPE  DE  {c,  1445^.  1511),  French  historian, 
called  the  father  of  modem  history,  was  born  at  the  castle  of 
Renescure,  near  Hazebrouck  in  Flanders,  a  little  earlier  than 
1447.  He  lost  both  father  and  mother  in  his  earliest  years.  In 
1463  his  godfather,  Philip  V.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  summoned  him 
to  his  court,  and  soon  after  transferred  him  to  the  household  of  his 
son,  afterwards  known  as  Charles  the  Bold.  He  speedily  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  Charles,  and  in  1468  was  appointed 
chamberlain  and  councillor;  consequently  when  in  the  same 
year  Louis  XI.  was  entrapped  at  P6ronne,  Commines  was  able 
both  to  soften  the  passion  of  Charles  and  to  give  useful  advice  to 
the  king,  whose  life  he  did  much  to  save.  Three  years  later  he  was 
charged  with  an  embassy  to  Louis,  who  gained  him  over  to 
himself  by  many  brilliant  promises,  and  in  1472  he  left  Burgundy 
for  the  court  of  France.  He  was  at  once  made  chamberlain  and 
councilloT;  a  pension  of  6000  livres  was  bestowed  on  him;  he 
received  the  principality  of  Talmont,  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  Amboise  family,  over  which  the  family  of  La  Tr6moille 
claimed  to  have  rights.  The  king  arranged  his  marriage  with 
H^^ne  de  Cfaambes,  who  brought  him  the  fine  lordship  of 
Argenton,  and  Commines  took  the  name  d'Argenton  from  then 
(27th  of  January  1473).  He  was  employed  to  carry  out  the 
intrigues  of  Louis  in  Burgundy,  and  spent  several  months  as 
envoy  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  received  with  the  utmost 
favour,  and  in  1479  obtained  a  decree  confirming  him  in  possession 
of  his  principality. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  in  1483  a  suit  was  commenced  against 
Commines  by  the  family  of  La  Tr6moille,  and  he  was  cast  in 
heavy  damages.  He  plotted  against  the  regent,  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
and  joined  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  XII.  Having  attempted  to  carry  off  the  king,  Charles 
Vin.,  and  so  free  him  from  the  tutelage  of  his  sister,  he  was 
arrested,  and  put  in  one  of  his  old  master's  iron  cages  at  Loches. 
In  1489  he  was  banished  to  one  of  his  own  estates  for  ten  years, 
and  made  to  give  bail  to  the  amount  of  10,000  crowns  of  gold  for 
his  good  behaviour.  Recalled  to  the  council  in  1493,  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  Italian  expedition  of  Charles  VIH.,  in  which, 
however,  he  took  part,  notably  as  representing  the  king  in  the 
negotiations  which  resxilted  in  the  treaty  of  Vercelli.  During  the 
rest  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  accession  of  Louis  XII., 
whom  he  had  served  as  duke  of  Orleans,  he  held  no  position  of 
importance;  and  his  last  days  were  disturbed  by  lawsuits.  He 
died  at  Argenton  on  the  i8th  of  October,  probably  in  151 1.  His 
wife  H^ldhe  de  Chambes  survived  him  till  1 53  2 ;  their  tomb  is  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

The  MemoirSf  to  which  Commines  owes  his  reputation  as  a 


statesman  and  man  of  letters,  were  written  during  his  latter  years. 
The  graphic  style  of  his  narrative  and  above  all  the  keenness  of 
his  insight  into  the  motives  of  his  contemporaries,  an  insight 
undimmed  by  undue  regard  for  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
make  this  work  one  of  the  great  classics  of  history.  His  portrait 
of  Louis  XL  remains  unique,  in  that  to  such  a  writer  was  given 
such  a  subject.  Scott  in  QuerUin  Durward  gives  an  interesting 
picture  of  Commines,  from  whom  he  largely  draws.  Saint-Beuve, 
after  speaking  of  Commines  as  being  in  date  the  first  truly  modem 
writer,  and  comparing  him  with  Montaigne,  says  that  his  history 
remains  the  definitive  history  of  his  time,  and  that  from  it  all 
political  history  took  its  rise.  None  of  this  applause  is  un- 
deserved, for  the  pages  of  Commines  aboimd  with  excellences. 
He  analyses  motives  and  pictures  manners;  he  delineates  men  and 
describes  events;  his  reflections  are  pregnant  with  suggestiveness, 
his  conclusions  strong  with  the  logic  of  facts. 

The  Memoirs  divided  themselves  into  two  parts,  the  first  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  1464-1483,  the  second  on  the  Italian 
expedition  and  the  negotiations  at  Venice  leading  to  the  Vercelli 
treaty,  1494-1495.  The  first  part  was  written  between  1489  and 
1491,  while  Commines  was  at  the  ch&teau  of  Dreux,  the  second 
from  1495  to  1498.  Seven  MSS.  are  known,  derived  from  a  single 
holograph,  and  as  this  was  undoubtedly  badly  written,  the  copies 
were  inaccurate;  the  best  is  that  which  belonged  to  Anne  de 
Polignac^  niece  of  Commines,  and  it  is  the  only  one  containing 
books  vii.  and  viii. 

The  best  edition  of  Commines  is  the  one  edited  by  B.  de 
Mandrot  and  published  at  Paris  in  1901-1903.  For  this  edition 
the  author  used  a  manuscript  hitherto  unknown  and  more  com- 
plete than  the  others,  and  in  his  introduction  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Commines. 

Bibliography. — ^The  Memoirs  remained  in  MS.  till  1524,  when 
part  of  them  were  printed  by  GalHot  du  Pr^,  the  remamder  first 
seeing  light  in  1525.  Subsequent  editions  were  put  forth  by  Denys 
Sauvage^  in  I552f  by  Denys  Godefroy  in  1649,  and  by  Lenglet  Du- 
fresnoy  in  1747.  Those  of  Mademoiselle  Dupont  (1841-1848)  and 
of  M.  de  Chantelauze  (1881)  have  many  merits,  but  the  best  was  given 
by  Bernard  de  Mandrot :  Memoirs  de  Philippe  de  Commynes,  from 
the  MS.  of  Anne  de  Polignac  (1901).  Various  translations  of 
Commines  into  Enslbh  have  appeared,  from  that  of  T.  Danett  in 
1596  to  that,  based  on  the  Dupont  edition,  which  was  printed  in 
Bohn's  series  in  1855.  (C,  B.*) 

COMM  ISSARIAT»  the  department  of  an  army  charged  with  the 
provision  of  supplies,  both  food  and  forage,  for  ihe  troops.  The 
supply  of  military  stores  such  as  ammunition  is  not  included  in 
the  duties  of  a  commissariat.  In  almost  every  army  the  duties  of 
transport  and  supi^y  are  performed  by  the  same  corps  of  depart- 
mental troops. 

COMMISSART  (from  Med.  Lat.  commissariuSj  one  to  whom  & 
charge  or  trust  is  committed),  generally,  a  representative;  e.g., 
the  emperor's  representative  who  preuded  in  his  absence  over 
the  imperial  diet;  and  especially,  an  ecclesiastical  official  who 
exercises  in  special  circumstances  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishc^ 
(g.v.) ;  in  the  Church  of  England  this  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  a 
Consistory  Court  (g.p.),  except  in  Canterbury,  where  the  court  of 
the  diocesan  as  opposed  to  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbish<^  is  called  a  commissary  court,  and  the  judge  is  the 
commissary  general  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Canterbury.  When 
a  see  is  vacant  the  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  a  *^  special  com- 
missary *'  of  the  metropolitan.  Commbsary  is  also  a  general 
military  term  for  an  official  charged  with  the  duties  of  supply, 
transport  and  finance  of  an  army.  In  the  1 7th  and  i8th  centuries 
the  commissaire  des  guerres,  or  KriegskommissSr  was  an  important 
official  in  continental  armies,  by  whose  agency  the  troops,  in 
their  relation  to  the  dvil  inhabitants,  were  placed  upon  semi- 
political  control.  In  French  military  law,  commissaires  du 
gouvernement  represent  the  ministry  of  war  on  military  tribunals, 
and  more  or  less  correspond  to  the  British  judge-advocate  (see 
Court-Martial)  . 

COMMISSION  (from  Lat.  commissio,  committere),  the  action  of 
committing  or  entrusting  any  charge  or  duty  to  a  person,  and  the 
charge  or  trust  thus  committed,  and  so  particularly  an  authority, 
or  the  document  embodying  such  authority,  given  to  some  person 
to  act  in  a  particular  capacity.     The  term  is  thus  applied  to  the 
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written  authority  to  oommand  troops,  whidi  the  sovereign  or 
president,  as  the  ultimate  commander-in-chief  of  the  nation's 
armed  forces,  grants  to  persons  selected  as  officers,  or  to  the 
similar  authority  issued  to  certain  qualified  persons  to  act  as 
justices  of  the  peace.  For  the  various  commissions  of  assize  see 
Assize.  The  wcNrd  is  also  used  of  the  order  issued  to  a  naval 
officer  to  take  the  conunand  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  when  manned, 
armed  and  fully  equipped  for  acrive  service  she  is  said  to  be  *'  put 
in  commission." 

In  the  law  of  evidence  (qjf.)  the  presence  of  witnesses  may,  for 
certain  necessary  causes,  be  di^>€»sed  with  by  the  order  of  the 
court,  and  the  evidence  be  taken  by  a  commissioner.  Such 
evidence  in  Enghmd  is  said  to  be  '^  on  oonunission  "  (see  R.S.C. 
Order  XXXVII.).  Such  causes  may  be  illness,  the  intention  of 
the  witness  to  leave  the  country  before  the  trial,  residence  out  of 
the  country  or  the  like.  Where  the  witness  is  out  of  the  jurisdic* 
rion  of  the  court,  and  his  place  of  residence  is  a  foreign  country 
where  objection  is  taken  to  the  execution  of  a  commission,  or  is  a 
British  colony  or  India, "  letters  of  request "  for  the  eiounination 
of  the  witness  are  issued,  addressed  to  the  head  of  the.  tribunal  in 
the  foreign  country,  or  to  the  secretaiy  <^  state  for  the  colonies  or 
for  India. 

Where  the  functions  of  an  office  are  transferred  from  an 
individual  to  a  body  of  persons,  the  body  exercising  these 
delegated  functions  is  generally  known  as  a  commission  and  the 
members  as  commissioners;  thus  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral 
of  Great  Britain  is  administered  by  a  perman^t  board,  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  Such  a  delegation  may  be  also  temporary,  as 
where  the  authority  under  the  great  seal  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  legislaticm  is  issued  to  lords  commissioners.  Similarly  bodies 
of  persons  or  single  individuals  may  be  apedally  charged  with 
carrying  out  particular  duties;  these  may  be  permanent,  such  as 
the  Charity  Commission  or  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  Estates 
Commission,  or  may  be  temporary,  such  as  various  international 
bodies  of  inquiry,  like  the  commission  which  met  in  Paris  in  1905 
to  inquire  into  the  North  Sea  incident  (see  Dogger  Bank),  or 
such  as  the  various  commissions  of  inquiry,  royal,  statutory  or 
departmental,  of  which  an  account  is  given  below» 

A  commission  may  be  granted  by  one  person  to  another  to  act 
as  his  agent,  and  particularly  in  business;  thus  the  term  is 
api^d  to  that  method  of  business  in  which  goods  are  entrusted  to 
an  agent  for  sale,  the  remuneration  being  a  percentage  on  the 
sales.  This  percentage  is  known  as  the  ^*  commission,"  and  hence 
the  word  is  extended  to  all  remimeration  which  is  based  on  a 
percentage  on  the  value  of  the  work  done.  The  right  of  an  agent 
to  remuneration  in  the  form  of  a  '^  commission  "  is  always 
founded  upon  an  express  or  implied  contract  between  himself  and 
his  principal.  Such  a  contract  may  be  implied  from  custom  or 
usage,  from  the  conduct  of  the  principal  or  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  Such  commissions  are  only  payable  on 
transactions  directiy  resulting  from  agency  and  may  be  payable 
though  the  principal  acquires  no  benefit.  In  order  to  claim 
remuneration  an  agent  must  be  legally  qualified  to  act  in  the 
capacity  in  which  he  claims  remuneration.  He  cannot  recover 
in  respect  of  unlawful  or  wagering  transactions,  or  in  cases  of 
misconduct  or  breach  of  duty. 

Secret  Commissions, — The  giving  of  a  commission,  in  the  sense 
of  a  bribe  or  unlawful  pa3rment  to  an  agent  or  employ^  in  order 
to  influence  him  in  relation  to  his  principal's  or  employer's  affairs, 
has  grown  to  considerable  proportions  in  modem  times;  it  has 
been  rightly  regarded  as  a  gross  breach  of  trust  upon  the  part  of 
employ6s  and  agents,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  them  to  look  to  their 
own  interests  rather  than  to  those  of  their  employers.  In  order  to 
suppress  this  bribing  of  employes  the  English  legislature  in  1906 
passed  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  which  enacts  that  if  an 
agent  corrupUy  accepts  or  obtains  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
person  any  gift  or  consideration  as  an  inducement  or  reward  for 
doing  or  forbearing  to  do  any  act  or  business,  or  for  showing  or 
forbearing  to  show  favour  or  disfavour  to  any  person  in  relation  to 
his  principal's  affairs,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and 
shall  be  liable  on  conviction  or  indictment  to  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  to  a 


fine  not  exceeding  ^£500,  or  to  both,  or  on  summary  conviction  to 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  months  with  or  without  hard 
labour  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50 ,  or  both.  The  act  also  applies 
the  same  punishment  to  any  person  who  corruptiy  gives  or  offers 
any  gift  or  consideration  to  an  agent.  Also  if  a  person  knowingly 
gives  an  agent,  or  if  an  agent  knowingly  uses,  any  receipt,  account 
or  document  with  intent  to  mislead  the  principal,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  and  liable  to  the  punishment  already 
mentioned.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act  "  consideration  "  in- 
cludes valuable  consideration  of  any  kind,  and ''  agent "  includes 
any  person  employed  by  or  acting  for  another.  No  prosecution 
can  be  instituted  without  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general, 
and  every  information  must  be  upon  oath. 

Legislation  to  the  same  effect  has  been  adopted  in  Australia. 
A  federal  act  was  passed  in  1905  dealing  with  secret  commissions, 
and  in  the  same  year  both  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  passed 
drastic  measures  to  prevent  the  giving  or  receiving  corruptly  of 
commissions.  The  Victorian  act  applies  to  trustees,  executors, 
administrators  and  liquidators  as  well  as  to  agents.  Both  the 
Victorian  and  the  Western  Australian  acts  enact  that  gifts  to  the 
parent,  wife,  child,  partner  or  employer  of  an  agent  are  to  be 
deemed  gifts  to  the  agent  unless  the  contrary  is  proved;  also 
that  the  custom  of  any  trade  or  calling  is  not  in  itself  a  defence  to 
a  prosecution. 

Commissions  of  Inquiry j  i.e.  commissions  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  information  as  to  the  operation  of  laws,  or  investigating 
particular  matters,  social,  educational,  &c.,  are  distinguished, 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  appointment,  as  royal,  skUutory 
and  departmenUd.  A  royal  commission  in  England  is  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  commissions  usually  issue  from  the  office  of 
the  executive  government  which  they  specially  concern.  The 
objects  of  the  inquiry  are  carefully  defined  in  the  warrant 
constituting  the  commission,  which  is  termed  the  ''  reference." 
The  commissioners  give  their  services  gratuitously,  but  where 
they  involve  any  great  degree  of  professional  skill  compensation 
is  allowed  for  time  and  labour.  The  expenses  inoured  are 
provided  out  of  money  annually  voted  for  the  purpose.  Unless 
expressly  empowered  by  act  of  parliament,  a  commission  cannot 
compel  the  production  of  documents  or  the  giving  of  evidence,  nor 
can  it  administer  an  oath.  A  commission  may  hold  its  sittings  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  may  institute  and  conduct 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  utility  of  invention,  &c. 
When  the  inquiry  or  any  particular  portion  of  it  is  concluded,  a 
report  is  presented  to  the  crown  through  the  home  department. 
All  the  commissioners,  if  unanimous,  sign  the  rjeport,^but  those 
who  are  imable  to  agree  with  the  majority  can  record  their  dissent, 
and  express  their  individual  opinions,  either  in  paragraphs  ap- 
pended to  the  report  or  in  separately  signed  memoranda. 

Statutory  commissions  are  created  by  acts  of  parliament,  and, 
with  the  exception  that  they  are  liable  to  have  their  proceedings 
questioned  in  parliament,  have  absolute  powers  within  the  limits 
of  their  prescribed  functions  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  defining  the  same.  Departmental  commissions  or 
committees  are  appointed  either  by  a  treasury  minute  or  by  the 
authority  of  a  secretary  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
inquiries  into  matters  of  official  concern  or  examining  into 
proposed  changes  in  administrative  arrangements.  They  are 
generally  composed  of  two  or  more  permanent  officials  of  the 
department  concerned  in  the  investigation,  along  with  a  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  administration.  Reports  of  such  com- 
mittees are  usually  regarded  as  confidential  documents. 

A  full  account  of  the  procedure  in  royal  commissions  will  be  found 
in  A.  Todd*s  Parliamentary  Government  in  England^  vol.  ii. 

COMMISSIONAIRE*  the  designation  of  an  attendant,  messen- 
ger or  subordinate  employ^  in  hotels  on  the  continent  of 
Europ>e,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  attend  at  railway  stations,  secure 
customers,  take  charge  of  their  luggage,  carry  out  the  necessary 
formalities  with  respect  to  it  and  have  it  sent  on  to  the  hotel. 
They  are  also  employed  in  Paris  as  street  messengers,  light  porters, 
&c.  The  Corps  of  Commissionaires,  in  England,  is  an  associa- 
tion of  pensioned  soldiers  of  trustworthy  character,  founded  in 
1859  by  Captain  Sir  Edward  Walter,  K.C.B,     (1823-1904). 
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It  Was  first  started  in  a  very  small  way,  with  the  intention 
of  providing  occupation  for  none  but  wounded  soldiers.  The 
nucleus  of  the  corps  consisted  of  eight  men,  each  of  whom  had 
lost  a  limb.  The  demand,  however,  for  neat,  uniformed,  trusty 
men,  to -perform  certain  light  duties,  encouraged  the  founder  to 
extend  his  idea,  and  the  corps  developed  into  a  large  self-sup- 
porting organization.  In  1906  there  were  over  3000  members 
of  the  corps,  more  than  2000  of  whom  served  in  London.  Out- 
stations  were  established  in  various  large  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  corps  extended  its  operations  also  to  the  colonies. 

COMMISSIONER,  in  general  an  officer  appointed  to  carry  out 
some  particular  work,  or  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  particular 
office ;  one  who  is  a  member  of  a  commission  (q.v.).  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  applied  to  members  of  a  permanently  constituted 
department  of  the  administration,  as  civil  service  commissioners, 
commissioners  of  income  tax,  commissioners  in  lunacy,  &c. 
It  is  also  the  title  given  to  the  heads  of  or  important  officials  in 
various  governmental  departments,  as  commissioner  of  customs. 
In  sortie  British  possessions  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  the  head 
of  the  government  is  styled  high  commissioner.  In  India  a 
commissioner  is  the  chief  administrative  official  of  a  division 
which  includes  several  districts.  The  office  does  not  exist  in 
Madras,'  where  the  same  duties  are  discharged  by  a  board  of 
revenue,  but  is  found  in  most  of  the  other  provinces.  The  com- 
missioner comes  midway  between  the  local  government  and  the 
district  officer.  In  the  reg^ation  provinces  the  district  officer  is 
called  a  collector  (q.v.),  and  in  the  non-reg^ation  provinces  a 
deputy-commissioner.  In  the  former  he  must  always  be  a 
member  of  the  covenanted  civil  service,  but  in  the  latter  he 
may  be  a  military  officer. 

A  chief  commissioner  is  a  high  Indian  official,  governing  a 
province  inferior  in  status  to  a  lieutenant-governorship,  but  in 
direct  subordination  to  the  governor-general  in  Council.  The 
provinces  which  have  chief  commissioners  are  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Berar,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and 
Coorg.  The  agent  to  the  governor-general  of  Baluchistan  is 
also  chief  commissioner  of  British  Baluchistan,  the  agent  to  the 
governor-general  of  Rajputana  is  also  chief  commissioner  of 
the  British  district  of  Ajmere-Merwara,  and  there  is  a  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands.  Several 
provinces,  such  as  the  Punjab,  Oudh,  Burma  and  Assam,  were 
administered  by  chief  commissioners  before  they  were  raised 
to  the  status  of  lieutenant-governorships  (see  Lietttenant). 

A  commissioner  for  oaths  in  England  is  a  solicitor  appointed 
by  the  lord  chancellor  to  administer  oaths  to  persons  making 
affidavits  for  the  purpose  of  any  cause  or  matter.  The  Com- 
missioner for  Oaths  Act  1889  (with  an  amending  act  1891), 
amending  and  consolidating  various  other  acts,  regulates  the 
appointment  and  powers  of  such  commissioners.  In  most  large 
towns  the  minimum  qualification  for  appointment  is  six  years' 
continuous  practice,  and  the  application  must  be  supported  by 
two  barristers,  two  solicitors  and  at  least  six  nei^bours  of 
the  applicant.  The  charge  made  by  commissioners  for  every 
oath,  declaration,  affirmation  or  attestation  upon  honour  is 
one  shilling  and  sixpence;  for  marking  each  exhibit  (a  document 
or  other  thing  sworn  to  in  an  affidavit  and  shown  to  a  deponent 
when  being  sworn),  one  shilling. 

COMMITMENT,  in  English  law,  a  precept  or  warrant  in  wrUing, 
made  and  issued  by  a  court  or  judicial  officer  (including,  in  cases 
of  treason,  the  privy  council  or  a  secretary  of  state),  directing 
the  conveyance  of  a  person  named  or  sufficiently  described 
therein  to  a  prison  or  other  legal  place  of  custody,  and  his 
detention  therein  for  a  time  specified,  or  imtil  the  person  to  be 
detained  has  done  a  certain  act  specified  in  the  warrant,  e.g.  paid 
a  fine  imposed  upon  him  on  conviction.  Its  character  will  be 
more-  easily  grasped  by  reference  to  a  form  now  in  use  under 
statutory  authority: — 

In  the  county  of  A,  Petty  Sessional  Division  of  B. 

To  each  and  all  of  the  constables  of  the  county  of  A  and  the 
governor  of  His  Majesty's  Prison  at  C. 

E.  F.  hereinafter  called  the  defendant  has  this  day  been  convicted 
before  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  sitting  at  D. 

'    (Here  the  conviction  and  adjudication  is  stated.) 


You  the  said  constables  are  hereby  ooannanded  to  convey  the 
defendant  to  the  said  prison,  and  there  deliver  him  to  the  governor 
thereof  together  with  this  warrant:  and  you  the  governor  of  the 
said  prison  to  receive  the  defendant  into  your  custody  and  keep 
him  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  three  calendar  months. 

Dated  Signature  and  seal  of 

a  justice  of  the  peace. 

A  commitment  as  now  understood  dMers  from  "  committal," 
which  is  the  decision  of  a  court  to  send  a  person  to  prison,  and 
not  the  docimient  containing  the  directions  to  executive  and 
ministerial  officers  of  the  law  which  are  consequent  on  the 
decision.  An  interval  must  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
decision  to  commit  and  the  making  out  ci  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment, diiring  which  interval  the  detention  in  custody  of  the 
person  committed  is  undoubtedly  kgal.  A  commitment  differs 
also  from  a  warrant  of  arrest  (mandai  d^atnener},  in  that  it  is  not 
made  until  after  the  person  to  be  detained  has  actually  appeared, 
or  has  been  summoned,  before  the  coiut  which  orders  committal, 
to  answer  to  some  charge. 

If  not  always,  at  any  rate  since  1679,  a  warrant  of  commitment 
has  been  necessary  to  justify  officers  of  the  law  in  conveying 
a  prisoner  to  gaol  and  a  gaoler  in  receiving  and  detaining  him 
there.  It  is  ordinarily  essential  to  a  valid  commitment  that  it 
should  contain  a  specific  statement  of  the  particulapcause  of  the 
detention  ordered.  To  this  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  exception, 
is  in  the  case  of  commitments  by  order  of  either  House  of  Parlia^ 
ment  (May,  Pari.  Pr.,  irth  ed.,  63,  70,  90).  Cammitmeiits  by 
justices  of  the  peace  must  be  under  their  hands  and  seals.  Com- 
mitments by  a  court  of  record  if  formally  drawn  up  are  under 
the  seal  of  the  court. 

Every  person  in  custody  is  entitled,  \mder  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  1679,  to  receive  within  six  hours  of  demand  from  the  officer 
in  whose  custody  he  is,  a  copy  of  any  warrant  of  commitm^it 
under  which  he  is  detained,  and  may  challenge  its  legality  by 
ai^lication  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  acts  of  justices  and  tribunals  of  limited 
jurisdiction,  the  stringency  of  the  rules  as  to  commitments  is  an 
important  aid  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  superior  courts  no  statutory  forms  of  commit- 
ment exist,  and  the  same  formalities  are  not  so  strictly  enforced. 
Committal  of  a  person  present  in  court  for  contempt  of  the  court 
is  forced  by  his  immediate  arrest  by  tlie  tipstafiF  as  soon  as 
committal  is  ordered,  and  he  may  be  detained  in  prison  on  a 
memorandum  of  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  court  while  a  formal 
order  is  being  drawn  up.  And  in  the  case  of  persons  sentenced 
at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  the  only  written  authority  for 
enforcement  is  a  calendar  of  the  pri^nets  tried,  on  which  the 
sentences  are  entered  up,  signed  by  the  presiding  judge. 

Commitments  are  usually  made  by  courts  of  criminal  juris- 
diction in  respect  of  offences  against  the  criminal  law,  but  are  also 
occasionally  made  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience  to  the  orders 
made  in  a  civil  court,  e.g.  where  a  judgment  debtor  having  means 
to  pay  refuses  to  satisfy  the  judgment  debt,  or  in  cases  where 
the  person  cobmitted  has  been  guilty  of  a  direct  contempt  of 
the  court. 

The  expenses  of  executing  a  warrant  of  commitment,  so  far 
as  not  paid  by  the  prisoner,  are  defrayed  out  of  the  parliamentary 
grants  for  the  maintenance  of  prisons. 

COMMITTBE  (from  comfmtU,  an  Anglo-Fr.  past  participle  of 
commetire^  Lat.comfni//^^,  to  entrust;  the  modern  Fr.  equivalent 
comiU  is  derived  from  the  Eng.),  a  person  or  body  of  persons  to 
whom  something  is  "committed  "  or  entrusted.  The  term  is 
used  of  a  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  body 
("  committee  of  the  person  ")  or  of  the  property  and  business 
affairs  ("committee  of  the  estate")  of  a  lunatic  is  committed 
by  the  court  (see  Insanity).  In  this  sense  the  English  usage  is 
to  pronounce  the  word  commi-itee.  The  more  common  meaning 
of  "  committee  "  (pronounced  committ-y)  is  that  of  a  body  of 
persons  elected  or  appwnted  to  consider  and  deal  with  certain 
matters  of  business,  specially  or  generally  referred  to  it. 

COMMODIANUS,  a  Christian  Latin  poet,  who  flourished  about 
A.D.  250.  The  only  ancient  writers  who  mention  him  are 
Gennadius,  presbyter  of  Massilia  (end  of  5th  century),  in  his  De 
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scriptoribus  ecderiastMs^  and  Pope  Gelasius  in  De  Jibris 
recipiendis  et  nan  recipiendiSf  in  which  his  works  are  classed  as 
Apocrypkiy  probably  on  account  of  wrtain  heterodox  statements 
contained  in  them.  Commodianus  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
African.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  he  was  originally  a  heathen,  but 
was  converted  to  Christianity  when  advanced  in  years,  and  felt 
called  upon  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  truth.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  extant  Latin  poems,  Inslructiones  and  Carmen 
opologeHcum  (first  published  in  1852  by  J.  B.  Pitra  in  the. 
SpiciUgium  Salesmense,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Middlehill  collection,, 
now  at  Cheltenham,  supposed  to  have  be^i  brought  from  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio).  The  Instructianes  consist  of  80  poems, 
each  of  which  is  an  acrostic  (with  the  exception  of  60,  where  the 
initial  letters  axe  in  alphabetical  order) .  The  initiak  of  80,  read 
backwards,  give  Commodianus  Mendicus  Christi.  '  The  Apolo- 
geiicum,  undoubtedly  by  Commodianus,  although  the  name  of 
the  author  (as  well  as  the  title)  is  absent  from  the  MS.,  is  free 
from  the  acrostic  restriction.  The  first  part  of  the  InstmcUones, 
is  addressed  to  the  heathens  and  Jews,  and  ridicules  the  divinities 
of  classical  my tliology;  the  second  contains  reflections  on 
Antichrist,  the  end  of  the  world,  the  Resurrection,  and  advice  to 
Christians,  penitents  and  the  clergy.  In  the  Apohgeticum  all 
mankind  are  exhorted  to  repent,  in  view  of  the  approaching  end  of 
the  world.  The  ai^>earance  of  Antichrist,  identified  with  Nero 
and  the  Man  from  the  East,  is  expected  at  an  early  date. 
Although  they  display  fiery  dogmatic  zeal,  the  poems  cannot  be 
considered,  quite  orthodox.  To  the  classical  scholar  the  metre 
alone  is  of  interest.  Although  they  are  professedly  written  in 
hexameters,  the  rules  of  quantity  are  sacrificed  to  accent.  The 
first  four  lines  of  the  Inslructiones  may  be  quoted  by  way  of 
illustration: 

"  Praefatio  nostra  viam  errant!  demmtstrat, 
RespectuixK[ue  boaum,  cum  venerit  saeci^  meta, 
Aetemum  neri,  quod  discreduAt  inscia  corda: 
Ego  similiter  erravi  tempore  multo." 

These  ffersus  polUici  (as  they  are  called)  show  that  the  change  was 
already  passing  over  Latin  which  resulted  in  the  f onnation  of  the 
Romanceiaxiguages;  The  use  of  cases  and  genders,  the  construc- 
tion of  verbs  and  prepositions,,  and. the  verbal  forms  exhibit 
striking  irregularities.  The  author,  however,  shows  an  acqpiaint- 
ance  with  Latin  poets — Hqcace,  Virgil^  Lucretius. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  by  B.  Doilibart  (Vienna*  K887),  and 
a  good  account  of  the  poems  will  be  found  in  M.  Manitius^  GeschicJUe 
der  chrisUich-lateiniscnen  Poesie  {i6gi),  with  bibliography,  to  which 
may  be  added  G.  Boissier,  "  Commodien,"  in  the  MHanges  Renter 
(1887);  H.  Btewtr,  Kammadian  von  Gam  (Paderbornv  *i9o6) ; 
L.  Vernier,  "  La  Versification  latine  populate  en  Afrique,"  in  Mame 


de  philologie,  xv.  (1891);  and  C.  5.  Freppel,  Contmodien^  Amobe, 
Lactance  (189^).    Teuffel-Schwabe,  H'  " 

trans.,  384),  should  also  be  consulted. 


COMMODORE  (a  form  of  "  commander";  in  the  17th  century 
the  term  "  commandore  "  is  used),  a  temporary  rank  in  the 
British  navy  for  an  ofiicer  in  command  of  a  squadron.  There  are 
two  kinds,  one  with  and  the  other  without  a  captain  below  him  in 
his  ship,  the  firA  holding  the  temporary  tank,  pay,  &c.,  of  a  rear- 
admiral,  the  other  that  of  captain!  It  is  also  given  as  a  courtesy 
title  to  the  senior  officer  of  a  squadron  of  more  than  three  vessels. 
In  the  United  States  navy  '*  commodore  "  was  a  courtesy  title 
given  to  captains  who  had  been  in  command  of  a  squadron.  In 
1862  it  was  made  a  commissioned  rank,  but  was  abolished  in  1899. 
The  name  is  given  to  the  president  of  a  yacht  club,  as  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  to  the  senior  captain  of  a  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels, 

COMMOOUS,  LUCIUS  ABLIUS  AURELIUS  (161-192),  also 
called  Marcus  Antoninus,  emperor  of  Rome,  son  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Faustina,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium  on  the  31st  of 
August  161.  In  spite  of  a  careful  education  he  soon  showed  a 
fondness  for  low  society  and  amusement.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  associated  by  his  father  in  the  government.  Oh  the  death  of 
.  Aurelius,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  the  war  against  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni,  he  hastily  concluded  peace  and  hurried  back 
to  Rome  (180).  The  first  yearsof  his  reign  were  uneventful,  but  in 
183  he  was  attacked  by  an  assassin  at  the  instigation  of  his  sister 


Lucilla  and  many  members  of  the  senate,  which  felt  deeply 
insulted  by  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Commodus 
treated  it.  From  this  time  he  became  tyrannical.  Many 
distinguished  Romans  were  put  to  death  as  implicated  in  the 
consp(iracy,.and  others  were  executed  for  no  reason  at  ^.  The 
treasury  was  exhausted  by  lavish  expenditure  on  gladiatorial  and 
wild  beast  combats  and  on  the  soldiery,. and  the  property  of  the 
wealthy  was  confiscated.  At  the  same  time  Commodus,  proud 
of  his  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  exhibited  himself  in  t]be 
arena,  siew  wild  animals  and  fought  with  gladiators,  and  com- 
manded that  he  should  be  worshipped  as  the  Roman  Hercules. 
Plots  against  his  life  natxurally  began  to  spring  up.-  That  of  his 
favourite  Perennis,  praefect  of  the  praetorian  guardi  was  dis- 
covered in  time.  The  next  danger  was  from  the  people,  who  were 
infuriated  by  the  dearth  of  com.  The  mob  repelled  \hit  praetorian 
guard,  but  the  execution  of  the  hated  minister  Cleander  quieted 
the  tumult.  The  attempt  also  of  the  daring  highwayman 
Matemus  to  seize  the  empire  was  betrayed;  but  at  la^t  Eclectus 
the  emperor's  chamberlain,  Laetus  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians, 
and  his  mistress  Marda,  finding  their  names  on  the  list  .of  those 
doomed  to  death,  united  to  destroy  him.  He  was  poisoned,  and 
then  strangled  by  a  wrestler  named  Narcissus,  on  the  ;3]:st  of 
December  19^2.  During  his  reign  unimportant  wars  were  succesa- 
fidly  carried  on  by  his  generals  Clodius  Albinus,  Peseennius 
Niger  and  Ulpius  Marcellus.  The  frontier  of  Dacia  was  success- 
fully defended  against  the  Scythians  and  Samiatians,  and  a  tract 
of  territory  reconquered  in  north  Britain.  In  1874  a  statue  of 
Commodus  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
Hercules — a  lion's  skin  on  his  head,  a  club  in  his  right  and  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  in  his  left  hand. 

See  Aelius  Lampridius»  Herodian,  and  fragments  in  Dio  Ca8«ius; 
H.  Schiller,  Geschtchte  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit;  J.  Ztircher,  *'  Com- 
modus "  (1868,  in  Badinger's  Untersucktmgen  zur  romischen  Raiser- 
MchiclUe,  a  criticism  of  Herodian's  account);  Pauly-Wissowa, 
MeaUncydopddie,  il.  2464  ff.  (von  Rohden);  Heer,  "  Der  historiache 
Wert  des  Vita  Commodi  "  {Philologus,  Supplementband  ix.). 

COMMON  LAW,  like  "  civil  law,"  a  phrase  with  many  shades  of 
meaning,  and  probably  best  defined  with  reference  tp  the  various 
things  to  which  it  is  opposed.  It  is  contrasted  with  statute  law, 
as  law  not  promulgated  by  the  sovereign  body;  with  equity,  as 
the  law  prevailing  between  man  and  man,  unless  when  the  court 
of  chancery  assimied  jurisdiction;  and  with  local  or  oistomary 
law,  as  the  general  law  for  the  whole  realm,  tolerating  variations 
in  certain  districts  and  imder  certain  conditions..  It  is  also 
sometimes  contrasted  with  civil,  or  canon,  or  international  law, 
which  are  foreign,  systems  recognised  in  certain  special  courts 
only  and  within  limits  defined  by  the  common  law, ,  As  against 
all  these  contrasted  kinds  of  law,  it  may  be  described  broadly  as 
the  universal  law  of  the  realm,  which  applies  wherever  they  have 
not  been  introduced,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  principle 
for  every  possible  case.  Occasionally,  it  would  appear  to  be  used 
in  a  sense  which  would  exclude  the  law  developed  by  at  all  events 
.  the  more  modern  decisions  of  the  courts. 

Blackstone  divides  the  dvil  law  of  England  into  lex  scripta  or 
statute  law,  aiid  lex  nan  scripta  or  common  law.  The  latter,  he 
says,' consists  of  (i)  general  customs,  which  are  the  common  law 
strictly  so  called.  (2)  particular  customs  prevailing  in  certain 
districts,  and  (3)  laws  used  in  particular  courts.  The  first  is  the 
law  by  which  "proceedings  and  determinations  in  the  king's 
ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  guided  and  directed."  That  the 
eldest  son  alone  is  heir  to  his  ancestor,  that  a  deed  is  of  no  validity 
unless  sealed  and  delivered,  that  wills  shall  be  construed  more 
favourably  and  deeds  more  strictly,  are  examples  of  common  law 
doctrines, "  not  set  down  in  any  written  statute  or  ordinance,  but 
depending  on  immemorial  usage  for  their  support."  The  validity 
of  these  usages  is  to  be  determined  by  the  judges— r"  the  de- 
positaries of  the  law,  the  living  oracles  who  must  decide  in  all 
cases  of  doubt,  and  who  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land."  Their  judgments  are  preserved  as 
records,  and  "  it  is  an  established  rule  to  abide  by  former  pre- 
cedents where  the  same  points  come  again  in  litigation."  The 
extraordinary  deference  paid  to  precedents  is  the  source  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  English  Common  law.    There 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  common 
law  courts  to  established  precedent  which  caused  the  rise  of  an 
independent  tribunal  administering  justice  on  more  equitable 
principles — the  tribimal  of  the  chancellor,  the  court  of  chancery. 
And  the  old  common  law  courts — the  king's  bench,  common 
pleas  and  exchequer — ^were  slwaySj  as  compared  with  the  court 
of  chancery,  distinguished  for  a  certain  narrowness  and  techni- 
cality of  reasoning.  At  the  same  time  the  conmion  law  was  never 
a  fixed  or  rigid  system.  In  the  application  of  old  precedents  to 
the  changing  circumstances  of  society,  and  in  the  development 
of  new  principles  to  meet  new  cases,  the  common  law  courts 
displayed  an  immense  amount  of  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  and  a 
great  deal  of  sound  sense.  The  continuity  of  the  system  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  its  elasticity.  Two  great  defects  of  form 
long  disfigured  the  English  law.  One  was  the  separation  of 
common  law  and  equity.  The  Judicature  Act  of  1873  remedied 
this  by  merging  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  courts  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  causing  equitable  principles  to  prevail  over  those  of  the 
common  law  where  they  differ.  The  other  is  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  precedents  in  which  the  law  is  embedded.  This  can  only 
be  removed  by  some  well-conceived  scheme  of  the  nature  of  a 
code  or  digest;  to  some  extent  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
by  such  acts  as  the  BUls  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  the  Partnership 
Act  1890  and  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893. 

The  English  common  law  may  be  described  as  a  pre-eminently 
national  system.  Based  on  Saxon  customs,  moulded  by  Norman 
lawyers,  and  jealous  of  foreign  systems,  it  is,  as  Bacon  says,  as 
mixed  as  the  English  language  and  as  truty  national.  And  like  the 
language,  it  has  been  taken  into  other  English-speaking  countries, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  in  the  United  States. 

COMMON  LODOING-HOUSE,  "  a  house,  or  part  of  a  house, 
where  persons  of  the  poorer  classes  are  received  for  gain,  and  in 
which  they  use  one  or  more  rooms  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  inmates,  who  are  not  members  of  one  family,  whether  for 
eating  or  sleeping  "  {Langdon  v.  Broadbenty  1877,  37  L.T.  434; 
Booth  V.  PerreUf  1890,  25  Q.B.D.  87).  There  is  no  statutory 
definition  of  the  class  of  houses  in  England  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  expression  '*  common  lodging-house,"  but  the  above 
definition  is  very  generally  accepted  as  embracing  those  houses 
which,  under  the  Public  Health  and  other  Acts,  must  be  registered 
and  inspected.  The  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  1875 
are  that  every  urban  and  rural  district  council  must  keep  registers 
showing  the  names  and  residences  of  the  keepers  of  all  common 
lodging-houses  in  their  districts,  the  situation  of  every  such  house, 
and  the  number  of  lodgers  authorized  by  them  to  be  received 
therein.  They  may  require  the  keeper  to  affix  and  keep  unde- 
faced  and  legible  a  notice  with  the  words  "  registered  common 
lodging-house  "  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  and  may  make  by-laws  fixing  the  number  of  lodgers, 
for  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  for  the  giving  of  notices  and  the  taking  of  precautions 
in  case  of  any  infectious  disease,  and  generally  for  the  well 
ordering  of  such  houses.  The  keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house 
is  required  to  limewash  the  walls  and  ceilings  twice  a  year — 
in  April  and  October — and  to  provide  a  proper  water-supply. 
The  whole  of  the  house  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  any  officer  of  a  council.  The  county  of  London  (except  the 
city)  is  under  the  Common  Lodging  Houses  Acts  1851  and  1853, 
with  the  Sanitary  Act  1866  and  the  Sanitary  Law  Amendment 
Act  1874.  The  administration  of  these  acts  was,  from  185 1  to 
1894,  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  commissioner  of  police,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  the  London  County  Council. 

COMMON  ORDER,  BOOK  OF,  sometimes  called  The  Order 
of  Geneva  or  Knox's  Liturgy,  a  directory  for  public  worship 
in  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland*  In  1557  the  Scottish 
Protestant  lords  in  council  enjoined  the  use  of  the  English 
Common.  Prayer,  i.e.  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  Mean- 
while, at  Frankfort,  among  British  Protestant  refugees,  a  con- 
troversy was  going  on  between  the  upholders  of  the  English 
liturgy  and  the  French  Reformed  Order  of  Worship  respectively. 
By  way  of  compromise  John  Knox  and  other  ministers  drew  up 
a  new  liturgy  based  upon  earlier  Continental  Reformed  Services, 


which  was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  but  which  on  his  removal 
to  Geneva  he  published  in  1556  for  the  use  of  the  English  con- 
gregations in  that  city.  The  Geneva  book  made  its  way  to 
Scotland,  and  was  used  here  and  there  by  Reformed  congregations. 
Knox's  return  in  1559  strengthened  its  position,  and  in  1562  the 
General  Assembly  enjoined  the  uniform  use  of  it  as  the  "  Book 
of  Our  Common  Order  "  in  "  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  solemnization  of  marriages  and  burials  of  the  dead." 
In  1564  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  was  printed  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Assembly  ordered  that  '^  every  Minister,  ezhorter  and 
reader  "  should  have  a  copy  and  use  the  Order  contained  therein 
not  only  for  marriage  and  the  sacraments  but  also  "  in  Prayer,'' 
thus  ousting  the  hitherto  permissible  use  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  at  ordinary  service.  "  The  rubrics  as  retained 
from  the  Book  of  Geneva  made  provision  for  an  extempore 
prayer  before  the  sermon,  and  allowed  the  minister  some  latitude 
in  the  other  two  prayers.  The  forms  for  the  special  services 
were  more  strictly  imposed,  but  liberty  was  also  given  to  vary 
some  of  the  prayers  in  them.  The  rubrics  of  the  Scottish  portion 
of  the  book  are  somewhat  stricter,  and,  indeed,  one  or  two  of 
the  Geneva  rubrics  were  made  more  absolute  in  the  Scottish 
emendations;  but  no  doubt  the  ^  Book  of  Common  Order ' 
is  best  described  as  a  discretionary  liturgy." 

It  wiU  be  convenient  here  to  give  the  contents  of  the  edition 
printed  by  Andrew  Hart  at  Edhiburgh  in  161 1,  and  described 
(as  was  usuaUy  the  case)  as  The  Psalmes  of  DaM  in  MeeUr,  triih 
the  Prose,  whereunto  is  added  Prayers  commanly  used  in  the  Kirke, 
and  private  houses;  with  a  perpetuaU  Kalendar  and  all  the  Changes 
of  the  Moone  that  shall  happen  for  the  space  of  Six  Yeeres  to  come. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

(i.)  The  Calendar;  (ii.)  The  names  of  the  Faires  of  Scotland; 
(iii.)  The  Confession  of  Faith  used  at  Geneva  and  received  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  (iv.-vii.)  Concerning  the  dection  and 
duties  of  Ministers,  Elders  and  Deacons,  and  Superintendent; 
(viii.)  An  order  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline;  (ix.)  The  Order  of 
Excommunicaticm  and  of  Public  Repentance;  (x,)  The  Visita- 
tion of  the  Sick;  (xi.)  The  Manner  of  Burial;  (xii.)  The  Order  of 
Public  Worship — Forms  of  Confession  and  Prayer  after  Sermon; 
(xiii.)  Other  Public  Prayers;  (xiv.)  The  Administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  (xv.)  The  Form  of  Marriage;  (xvi.)  The  Order 
of  Baptism;  (xvii.)  A  Treatise  on  Fasting  with  the  order  thereof; 
(xviii.)  The  Psalms  of  David;  (xix.)  Conclusions  or  Doxolbgies; 
(xx.)  Hymns — metrical  versions  of  the  Decalogue,  Magnificat, 
Apostles'  Creed,  &c,;  (xxi.)  Calvin's  Catechism;  (xxiL  and 
xxiii.)LPrayers  for  Private  Houses  and  Miscellaneous  Prayers,  e.g. 
for  a  man  before  he  begins  his  work. 

The  Psalms  and  Catechism  together  occupy  more  than  half 
the  book.  The  chapter  on  burial  is  significant.  In  place  of  the 
long  office  of  the  Catholic  Church  we  have  simply  this  statement: 
— "  The  corpse  is  reverently  brought  to  the  grave,  accompanied 
with  the  Congregation,  without  any  further  ceremonies:  which 
being  buried,  the  Minister  (if  he  be  present  and  required)  goeth 
to  the  Church,  if  it  be  not  far  off,  and  maketh  some  comfortable 
exhortation  to  the  people,  touching  death  and  resurrection." 
This  (with  the  exception  of  the  bracketed  words)  was  taken  over 
from  the  Book  of  Geneva.  The  Westminster  Directory  which 
superseded  the  Book  of  Conmion  Order  also  enjoins  interment 
"  without  any  ceremony,"  such  being  stigmatized  as  "  no  way 
beneficial  to  the  dead  and  many  ways  hurtful  to  the  living." 
Civil  honours  may,  however,  be  rendered. 

Revs.  G.  W.  Sprott  and  Thomas  Leishman,  in  the  introduction 
to  their  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  and  of  the  West- 
minster Directory  published  in  1868,  collected  a  valuable  series 
of  notices  as  to  the  actual  usage  of  the  former  book  for  the  period 
( 1 564-1645)  during  which  it  was  enjoined  by  ecclesiastical  law. 
Where  ministers  were  not  available  suitable  persons  (often  old 
priests,  sometimes  schoolmasters)  were  selected  as  readers.  Good 
contemporary  accounts  of  Scottish  worship  are  those  of  W. 
Cowper  (1568-1619),  bishop  of  Galloway,  in  his  ^even  Days* 
Conference  between  a  Catholic  Christian  and  a  Catholic  Roman 
(c.  1615),  and  Alexander  Henderson  in  The  Government  and  Order 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (1641).    There  was  doubtless  a  good 
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deal  of  variety  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Early  in  the  17th  century  under  the  twofold  influence  pf  the 
Dutch  Church,  with  which  the  Scottish  clergy  were  in  dose 
connexion,  and  of  James  I*'s  endeavours  to  "  justle  out  ^'  a 
liturgy  which  gave  the  liberty  of  "  conceiving  "  prayers,  ministers 
began  in  prayer  to  read  less  and  extemporize  more* 

Turning  again  to  the  legislative  history,  in  1567  the  prayers 
were  done  into  Gaelic;  in  1579  parliament  ordered  all  gentlemen 
and  yeomen  holding  property  of  a  certain  value  to  possess  copies. 
The  assembly  of  z6oi  declined  to  alter  any  of  the  existing 
prayers  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  admit  new  ones*  Between 
i6q6  and  161S  various  attempts  were  made  under  English  and 
Episcq[>al  influence,  by  assemblies  afterwards  declared  unlawful, 
to  set  aside  the  *'  Book  of  Common  Order."  The  efforts  of 
James  I.,  Charles  I.  and  Archbi^<^  Laud  proved  fruitless; 
in  1637  the  reading  of  Laud's  draft  of  a  new  fonn  of  service 
based  on  the  English  pray^  book  led  to  riots  in  Edinburgh  and  to 
general  discontent  in  the  country.  The  General  Assembly  of 
Glasgow  in  1638  abjured  Laud's  book  and  took  its  stand  again 
by  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  an  act  repeated  by  the  assembly 
of  1639,  which  also  demurred  aga&ist  innovations  proposed  by 
the  English  separatists,  who  objected  altogether  to  liturgical 
forms,  and  in  particular  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Gloria  Pairi 
and  the  minister  kneeling  for  private  devotion  in  the  pulpit. 
An  Aberdeen  printer  named  Raban  was  publicly  censured  for 
having  on  his  own  authority  shortened  one  of  the  prayers. 
The  following  years  witnessed  a  counter  attempt  to  introduce 
the  Scottish  liturgy  into  England,  especially  for  those  who  in  the 
southern  kingdom  were  inclined  to  Presbyterianism.  This 
effort  culminated  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines 
which  met  in  1643,  at  which  six  Conmiissioners  fiom  the  Church 
of  Scotland  were  present,  and  joined  in  the  tadc  of  drawing  up 
a  Common  Confession,  Catechism  and  Directory  for  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  commissioners  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1644  that  this  Conunon  Directory  *'  is  so  begun  .  .  .  that  we 
could  not  think  upon  any  particular  Directory  for  our  own  Kirk." 
The  General  Assembly  of  1645  after  careful  study  approved 
the  new  order.  An  act  of  Assembly  on  the  3rd  of  February  and 
an  act  of  parliament  on  the  6th  of  February  ordered  its  use  in 
every  church,  and  henceforth,  though  there  was  no  act  setting 
aside  the  "  Book  of  Common  Order,''^the  Westminster  Directory 
was  of  primary  authority.  The  Directory  was  meant  simply 
to  make  known  "  the  general  heads,  the  sense  and  scope  of  the 
Prayers  and  other  parts  of  Public  Worship,"  and  if  need  be, 
'*  to  give  a  help  and  furniture."  The  act  of  parliament  recogniz- 
ing the  Directory  was  annulled  at  the  Restoration  and  the  book 
has  never  since  been  acknowledged  by  a  civil  authority  in  Scot- 
land. But  General  Assemblies  have  frequently  recommended  its 
use,  and  worship  in  Presbyterian  churches  is  largely  conducted 
on  the  lines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Directory. 

The  modem  Book  of  Common  Order  or  Euchologion  is  a  com- 
pilation drawn  from  various  somrces  and  issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society,  an  organization  which  endeavours  to  promote 
liturgical  usages  within  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

COMMONPLACE,  a  translation  of  the  Gr.  Koivbs  r&iros, 
i.e,  a  passage  or  argument  appropriate  to  several  cases;  a 
*'  common-place  book "  is  a  collection  of  such  passages  or 
quotations  arranged  for  reference  under  general  heads  either 
alphabetically  or  on  some  method  of  classification.  To  such  a 
book  the  naiAe  adversaria  was  given,  which  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Latin  adversaria  scripta,  notes  written  on  one  side,  the  side 
opposite  {adversus),  of  a  paper  or  book:  From  its  original  mean- 
ing the  word  came  to  be  used  as  meaning  something  hackneyed, 
a  platitude  or  truism,  and  so,  as  an  adjective,  equivdent  to 
trivial  or  ordinary.  It  was  first  spdled  as  two  words,  then  with 
a  hyphen,  and  so  still  in  the  sense  of  a  "  common-place  book." 

COMMON  PLEAS,  COURT  OF,  formerly  one  of  the  three 
English  common  law  courts  at  Westminster — ^the  other  two 
being  the  king's  bench  and  exchequer.  The  court  of  common 
pleas  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Curia  Regis  or  king's  council. 
Previous  to  Magna  Carta,  the  king's  council,  especially  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  charged  with  the  management  of  judicial 


and  revenue  business,  followed  the  king's  person.  This,  as  far  as 
private  htigation  was  concerned,  caused  great  inconvenience 
to  the  imfortunate  suitors  whose  plaints  awaited  the  attention 
of  the  court,  for  they  had,  of  necessity,  also  to  follow  the  king 
from  place  to  place,  or  lose  the  opportunity  of  having  their 
causes  tried.  Accordingly,  Magna  Carta  enacted  that  common 
pleas  {communia  phcita)  or  causes  between  subject  and  subject^ 
should  be  held  in  some  fixed  place  and  not  follow  the  court. 
This  place  was  fixed  at  Westminster.  The  court  was  presided 
over  by  a  chief  (capikUis  justiciarius  de  communi  banco)  and  four 
puisne  judges.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  common  pleas  was,  by  the 
Judicature  Act  1873,  vested  in  the  king's  bench  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

COMMONS,^  the  term  for  the  lands  held  in  commonalty,  a 
relic  of  the  S3^tem  on  which  the  lands  of  England  were  for  the 
most  part  cultivated  during  the  middle  ages.  The  ^^ 
country  was  divided  into  viUs,  or  townships — often,  tjSaty, 
though  not  necessarily,  or  alwa}^,  coterminous  with 
the  parish.  La  each  stood  a  cluster  of  houses,  a  village,  in  which 
dwelt  the  men  of  the  township,  and  around  the  village  lay  the 
arable  fields  and  other  lands,  which  they  worked  as  one  common 
farm.  Save  for  a  few  small  inclosures  near  the  village — ^for 
gardens,  orchards  or  paddocks  for  young  stock — the  whole  town- 
ship was  free  from  permanent  fencing.  The  arable  lands  lay  in 
large  tracts  divided  into  compartments  or  fields,  usually  three 
in  number,  to  receive  in  constant  rotation  the  triennial  succession 
of  wheat  (or  rye),  spring  crops  (such  as  barley,  oats,  beans  or 
peas),  and  fallow.  I»w-lying  lands  were  used  as  meadows,  and 
there  were  sometimes  pastures  fed  according  to  fiixed  rules. 
The  poorest  land  of  the  township  was  left  waste — to  supply  feed 
for  the  cattle  of  the  conununity,  fuel,  wood  for  repairs,  and  any 
other  commodity  of  a  renewable  or  practically  inexhaustible 
character.'    This  waste  land  is  the  common  of  our  own  days. 

It  would  seem  Hkely  that  at  one  time  there  was  no  division, 
as  between  individual  inhabitants  or  householders,  of  any  of  the 
lands  of  the  township,  but  only  of  the  products.  But  so  far  back 
as  accurate  information  extends  the  arable  land  is  found  to  be 
parcelled  out,  each  householder  owning  strips  in  each  field. 
These  strips  are  always  long  and  narrow,  and  he  in  sets  parallel 
with  one  another.  The  plough  for  cultivating  the  fields  was 
maintained  at  the  common  expense  of  the  village,  and  the  draught 
oxen  were  furnished  by  the  householders.  From  the  time  when 
the  crop  was  carried  till  the  next  sowing,  the  field  lay  open  to  the 
cattle  of  the  whole  vill,  which  also  had  the  free  run  of  the  fallow 
field  throughout  the  year.  But  when  two  of  the  three  fields  were 
imder  crops,  and  the  meadows  laid  up  for  hay,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  cattle  of  the  township  required  some  other  resort  for  pastur- 
age. This  was  supplied  by  the  waste  or  common.  Upon  it  the 
householder  turned  out  the  oxen  and  horses  which  he  contributed 
to  the  plough,  and  the  cows  and  sheep,  which  were  useful  in 
manuring  the  common  fields, — ^in  the  words  of  an  old  law  case: 
"  horses  and  oxen  to  plough  the  land,  and  cows  and  sheep  to 
compester  it."  Thus  the  use  of  the  common  by  each  householder 
was  naturally  measured  by  the  stock  which  he  kept  for  the  s^^ice 
of  the  common  fields;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  questions 
arose  asto  the  extent  of  the  rights  on  the  conmion,  the  necessary 
practice  furnished  the  rule,  that  the  commoner  could  turn  out 
as  many  head  of  cattle  as  he  could  keep  by  means  of  the  lands 
which  were  parcelled  out  to  him,— the  rule  of  levancy  and  cou- 
chancy,  which  has  come  down  to  the  present  day.     - 

In  the  earliest  post-conquest  times  the  vill  or  township  is 
found  to  be  associated  with  an  over-lord.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  on  the  question,  whether  the  vill  originally 
owned  its  lands  free  from  any  control,  and  was  subse-  t^^^p^ 
quently  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  and  to  a  large* 
extent  deprived  of  its  ownership,  or  whether  its  whole  history 
has  been  one  of  gradual  emancipation,  the  ownership  of  the  waste, 

^  For  the  commons  {commumtaies)  in  a  socio-political  sense  see 
Represbntation  and  Parliament. 

*  There  is  an  entry  on  the  court  rolls  of  the  manor  of  Wimbledon 
of  the  division  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  vill  of  the  crab-apples 
growing  oh  the  common.    . 
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or  coiamon,  now  ascribed  by  the  law  to  the  lord  being  a  remnant 
of  his  ownership  of  all  the  lands  of  the  vill.     (See  Manor.) 

At  whatever  date  the  over-lord  first  appeared,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  personal  relations  of  the  villagers  to  him  from 
time  to  time  after  his  appearance,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
that  the  village  lands,  whether  arable,  meadow  or  waste,  were  sub- 
stantially the  property  of  the  villagers  for  the  purposes  of  use  and 
enjoy  merit.  They  resorted  freely  to  the  common  for  such  purposes 
as  were  incident  to  their  system  of  agriculture,  and  regulated  its 
use  amongst  themselves.  The  idea  that  the  common  was  the 
"  lord's  waste,"  and  that  he  had  the  power  to  do  what  he  Kked 
with  lt,subject  to  specific  and  limited  qualifying  rights  in  others, 
was,  there  is  little  doubt,  the  creation  of  the  Norman  lawyers. 

One  of  the  earliest  assertions  of  the  lord's  proprietary 
interest  in  waste  lands  is  contained  in  the  Statute  of  Merton,  a 
stattttea  statute  which,  it  is  well  to  notice,  was  passed  in  one 
otMertoa  0^  the  first  assemblies  of  the  barons  of  England,  before 
and  waat'  the  commons  of  the  realm  were  summoned  to  piEurlia- 
Se'smntf  tnent.  This  statute,  which  became  law  in  the  year 
'1235,  provided  "  that  the  great  men  of  England  (which 
had  enfeoffed  knights  and  their  freeholders  of  small  tenements 
in  their  great  manors)''  might  '^  make  their  profit  of  their  lands, 
wastes,  woods  and  pastures,"  li  they  left  sufficient  pasture 
for  the  service  of  the  tenements  they  had  granted.  Some  fifty 
years  later,  another  statute,  that  of  Westminster  the  Second, 
supplemented  the  Statute  of  Merton  by  enabling  the  lord  of  the 
soil  to  indbse  common  lands,  not  only  against  his  own  tenants, 
but  against  '*  neighbours  "  daiming  pasture  there.  These  two 
pieces  of  legislation  undoubtedly  mark  the  growth  of  the  doctrine 
which  converted  the  over-lord's  territorial  sway  into  property 
of  the  modem  kind,  and  a  corresponding  loosening  of  the  hold 
of  the  rural  townships  on  the  wastes  of  their  neighbourhoods 
To  what  extent  the  two  acts  were  used,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 
We  know;  from  later  controversies,  that  tliey  made  no  very  great 
change  in  the  system  on  which  the  coimtry  was  cultivated, 
a  system  tb  which,  as  we  have  seen,  commons  were  essential. 
In  some  counties,  indeed,  indosiures  had,  by  the  Tudor 
period;  made  greater  progress  than  in  others.  T.  Tusser,  in  his 
eulogiinti  on  indosed  farming,  dtes  Suffolk  and  Essex  as  indosed 
counties  by  way  of  contrast  to  Norfdk,  Cambridgeshire  and 
'  Leicestershire,  where  the  open  or  **  champion "  (diampain) 
system  prevailed.  The  Statutes  of  Merton  and  Westminster 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  progress  of  indosed 
farming;  but  it  is  probable  that  their  chief  operation  lay  in 
furnishing  the  lord  of  the  manor  with  a  farm  on  the  new  system, 
side  by  side  with  the  common  fields,  or  with  a  deer  park. 

The  first  event  which  really  endangered  the  village  system  was 
the  coming  of  the  Black  Death.  This  scourge  is  said  to  have 
^  swept  away  half  the  population  of  the  country.  The 
Demtb,  disappearance,  by  no  means  uncommon,  of  a  whole 
family  gave  the  over-lord  of  the  vill  the  opportunity 
of  appropriating,  by  way  of  escheat,  the  holding  of  the  house- 
hold in  the  common  fields.  The  land-holding  population  of  the 
townships  and  the  persons  interested  in  the  commons  were  thus 
sensibly  diminished. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  small  cultivator  is  thought 
to  have  again  made  headway.  But  his  diminished  numbers, 
and  the  larger  interest  which  the  lords  had  acquired  in  the  lands 
of  each  vill,  no  doubt  facilitated  the  determined  attack  on  the 
common-field  system  which  marked  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI. 

This  attack,  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture  for  the  sake  of  sheep-breeding,  was 
TbaTMar  ^^^  outcome  of  many  causes.  It  was  no  longer  of 
agrarian  importance  to  a  territorial  magnate  to  possess  a  large 
body  of  followers  pledged  to  his  interests  by  their 
connexion  with  the  land.  On  the  other  hand,  wool 
commanded  a  high  price,  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  of  foreign 
commerce  supplied  abundant  markets.  At  the  same  time  the 
confiscation  of  the  monastic  possessions  introduced  a  race  of 
new  over-lords — not  bound  to  their  territories  by  any  family 
traditions,  and  also  tended  to  spread  the  view  that  the  strong 
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hand  was  itfi&own  justificatidii).  Kb  order  to  kei|^faife  fio6i&» 
and  send  maay  bales  of  wool'tb^maadBst,  eedi  lan^Mnier  strov^e 
to  increase  hisrange  of  pastiure^and: with  dds  view  Vb^wasntrX.  tlte 
arable  fields  >  <rf  his  vill  into  g^ass^  Iknil    There  iff  abondant 
evidence  botbfiom  the  compBdntsof  wiitas  sucb  as  Latimer 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  faom  tie  Statutes  aodi  r«^  com^ 
missions  of  theday,  that  large  indo9«Be»  weie  madealt  tMs  time^ 
and  that  the  process  was  effeetedi  with  mnch  iajjincice  and 
accompanied  by  great  hardshiix;  ''  Wi^n^  sarys  Bialiap» Latimer 
in  one  of  his  cooxageous  and  viispsaus^ennadiations  «£  *''  mdosers  • 
and  rent-raisex%"  ^  there  have  been,  maay  houseiloUBas  and 
inhabitants,  thes^  is  now  but  arsbcfiterdi  and  his  dog;."*    In  the 
full  tide  of  tim  niovement,  and  despite  Lslthiier's  appcab^  the-^ 
Statutes  of  Merton  and  Westmiister  the  Second  worGflafinned. 
and  re-enactad..    Both  commosi.  fields  aoiLeonmiOBB^jni  doubt 
disappeared  in  Bumy  places;,  and  the  cauiaitiy  saaiF  the  first 
notable  instaJhient  ol  indosureLv   ButLfroaa  the  evidcnoa  <d  later 
years  it  is  dtar  that  a  very  large  ana;  o£  the  ooimlfiyr  «as  still' 
cultivated  on  the  conmion-fidd  sy^em  for  anothor  coqpile  of 
centuries.    Whea  indosure  on  anyr  conaidiaable  aoadb  againr 
came  into  favour,  it  was  effected  OBi  qnite  diffcrenl- pcindples;. 
and  before  descx£bing  what  waaessealdiBLll^a  modem v«ranent^ 
it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  brietouMineof  the  p»ci|de8of 
law  applicable  to  conmions  a^  the  piasenli  day. 

Laiw. — Ihe  distinguishing  leatura:  m.  \sm  ol  coviaum  land  is» 
that  it  is  land  the  soil  of  which  bcltags.  to  one  person^  and  front 
which  certain  other  persona  takei  cartaiB  pioits— ^br 
examplff„  the  bite  of  the  grass  by  th&  nuMth  of  cattfcv  'Sm^am 
or  gorsfi^  bushes  or  heathar  for  fiiiel  ftt.  Htler.  lie 
right  ta  take  such  a  profit  i^  a  righH  of  eosunon;  thftriji^t  jto  feed 
cattle  on  coounon  land  iss  a  rigbfc  ^  ciarunon  of  pastaire;  whilfe 
the  i^jght  o£  cutting  busies,  gqcaeor  heather  (mtfEe  xaiely/of 
loppsng  trees)  is  known  ad^a  rigbt.af  coamMMH  of  esUxmts  {eshtme^y 
or  Mes  (re^pectivdy  from  the.Nocaiaii-Fiench es$amffer^ anditile 
Sason  hoU»y  to  f  urnishi)).  Ajp^oibher  light  of  common  is  that  of 
furhary,  or  the  right  to.cut  tmi  or  peat  for  fuel.  There  aregafeo 
rights  of  taking  sand,,  gravd  or  loam  for  the  repair  and  maintai- 
ance  o£  hmd.  The  ^rsona^  icho  enjoy  any  of  these  tighta  are 
called  commoners. 

From  the  sketch  (^  the  common-fidd  system  of  agrioi^ture 
which  has  been  given,  we  shall  readily  infer  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  commons  of  the  country,  and  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  the 
law  rdating  to  conunoas,  are  traceable  to  tkit  system..  Thus, 
common  rights  are  mostly  attached  to,  or  eojoyed  witb^  certain 
lands  or  houses,  A  right  of  common  of  pasture  usualljr  consists 
of  the  right  to  turn  oMt  as  many  cattle  as  the  farm  or  other 
private  land  of  the  commoner  can  sup|M>rt  in  wint^;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  enjoyment  of  the  common,  in  the  village 
system,  bdonged  to  the  householders  of  the  viUa^e^  and  was^ 
necessarily  measured  by  thdr  holdijogs  in  the  conunon  fields^ 
The  cattle  thus  commonable  are  said  to  be  levant  and  cauckani,  tJt^ 
uprising  and  down-lying  on  the  land.  But  it  has  now  baen 
dedded  that  they  need  not  in  fact  be  so  kept.  At  the  pre^nt 
day  a  commoner  may  turn  out  any  cattle  hdonging  to  him» 
wherever  they  are  kept,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  in  number 
the  head  of  cattle  which  can  be  supported  by  the  stored  summer 
produce  of  the  land  in  respect  of  which  the  right  is  daimed, 
together  with  any  winter  herbage  it  produces.  The  animals 
which  a  commoner  may  usually  turn  out  are  those  which  were 
employed  in  the  village  system — horses,  oxen,  cows  and  sheep. 
These  animals  are  termed  commonable  animals.  A  right  may  be 
daimed  for  other  animab,  such  as  donkeys,  pigs  and  geese; 
but  they  are  termed  non-commonable,  and  the  right  can  only  be 
established  on  proof  of  special  usage.  A  right  of  pastiure  attached 
to  land  in  the  way  we  have  described  is  said  to  be  appettdatU 
or  appurtenant  to  such  land.  Common  of  pasture  appendant  to 
land  can  only  be  daimed  for  commonable  cattle;  and  it  is  hdd 
to  have  been  originally  attached  only  to  arable  land,  though  in 
claiming  the  right  no  proof  that  the  land  was  originally  arable 
is  necessary.  This  species  of  conmion  right  is,  in  fact,  the  direct 
survival  ol  the  use  by  the  village  householder  of  the  common 
of    the    township;   while   common   of   pasture   appurtenant 
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represents  rights  which  grew  up  between  neighbouring  townships, 
or,  in  later  times,  by  direct  grant  from  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  the 
common  to  some  other  landowner,  or  (in  the  case  of  copyholders)' 
by  local  custom. 

The  characteristic  of  connexion  with  house  or  land  also  marks 
other  rights  pf  common.  Thus  a  right  of  taking  gorse  or  bushes, 
or  of  lopping  wood  for  fuel,  caJledfire-bote,  is  limited  to  the  taking 
of  such  fuel  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  hearths  of  a  particular 
house,  and  no  more  may  be  taken  than  is  thus  required.  The 
same  condition  applies  to  common  of  turbary,  which  in  its  more 
usual  form  authorizes  the  commoner  to  cut  the  heather,  which 
grows  thickly  ui>on  poor  soils,  with  the  roots  and  adhering  earth, 
to  a  depth  of  about  9  in.  Similarly,  wood  taken  for  the  repairs 
of  T)uildings  {house-hole) ,  or  of  hedges  (hedge-hole  or  hey-hole), 
must  be  limited  in  quantify  to  the  requirements  of  the  house, 
farm  buildings  ana  hedges  of  the  particular  property  to  which 
the  right  is  attached.  And  heather  taken  for  litter  cannot  be 
taken  in  larger  quantities  than  is  necessary  for  manuring  the 
lands  in  respect  of  which  the  right  is  enjoyed.  It  is  iDegal  to 
take  the  wood  or  heather  from  the  common,  and  to  sell  it  to  any 
one  who  has  not  himself  a  right  to  take  it.  So,  also,  a  right  of 
digging  sand,  gravely  clay  or  loam  is  usually  appurtenant  to 
land,  and  must  l>e  exercised  with  reference  to  the  repair  of  the 
roads,  or  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  of  the  particular  property 
to  which  the  right  is  attached. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  in  Norman  and  later 
days,  every  vill  or  township  was  associated  with  some  over-lord, — 
some  one  responsible  to  the  crown,  either  directly  or  through 
other  superior  lords,  for  the  holding  of  the  land  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  of  defence  and  military  support. 
-  To  this  lord  the  law  has  assigned  the  ownership  of  the  soil  of  the 
common  of  the  viU;  and  the  common  has.  for  many  centuries 
been  styled  the  waste  of  the  manor.  The  trees  and  bushes  on 
the  common  belong  to  the  lord,  subject  to  any  rights  of  lopping 
or  cutting  which  the  conoimoners  may  possess.  The  ground,  sand 
and  subsoil  are  his,  and  even  the  grass,  though  the  conunoners 
have  the  right  to  take  it  by  the  mouths  of  their  cattle.  To  the 
over-lord,  also,  was  assigned  a  sei^ory  over  all  the  other  lands 
of  the  vill;  and  the  vill  came  to  be  termed  his  manor.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  the  manorial  system  which  must  be  invoked  in 
most  cases  as  the  foimdation  of  the  cxuiously  conflicting  rights 
which  co-exist  on  a  common.     (See  Manor.) 

Within  the  bounds  of  a  manor,  speaking  generally,  there 
are  three  classes  of  persons  possessing  an  interest 
*«^  in  the  laud,  viz..- 

(a)  Persons  holding  land  freely  of  the  manor,  or 
freehold  tenants. 

(b)  Persons  holding  land  of  the  manor  by  copy  of  court  roll, 
or  copyhold  tenants. 

(c)  Persons  holding  from  the  lord  of  the  manor,  by  lease  or 
agreement,  or  from  year  to  year,  land  which  was  originally 
demesne,  or  which  was  once  freehold  or  copyhold  and  has  come 
into  the  lord^s  hands  by  escheat  or  forfeiture. 

Amongst  the  first  two  classes  we  usually  find  the  majority 
of  the  commoners  on  the  wastes  or  commons  of  the  manor. 
To  every  freehold  tenant  belongs  a  right  of  common  of  pasture 
on  the  commons,  such  right  being  "  appendant "  to  the  land 
which  he  holds  freely  of  the  manor.  This  right  differs  from  most 
other  rights  of  common  in  the  characteristic  that  actual  exercise 
of  the  right  need  not  be  proved.  When  once  it  is  shown  that 
certain  land  is  held  freely  of  the  manor,  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  a  right  of  common  of  pasture  for  commonable  cattle  attaches 
to  the  land,  and  therefore  belongs  to  its  owner,  and  may  be 
exercised  by  its  occupant.  "  Common  appendant,"  said  the 
Elizabethan  judges,  "is  of  common  right,  and  commences  by 
operation  of  law  and  in  favour  of  tillage.'' 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  we  saw  to  be  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  common  of  the  vill  by  the  householder  cultivating 
the  arable  fields.  The  use  was  a  necessity,  not  depending  upon 
the  habits  of  this  or  that  householder;  it  was  a  use  for  common- 
able cattle  only,  and  was  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  arable 
lands.    It  seems  almost  necessarily  to  follow  that  the  freehold 


tenants  of  the  manor  are  the  representatives  of  the  householders 
of  the  vill.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  amongst  the  freehold 
tenants  of  the  manor  that  we  must  first  look  for  conamoners  on 
the  waste  of  the  manor. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  light  character  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  freeholders,  the  connexion  of  their  lands  with  the  manor 
is  often  difficult  to  prove.  Copyhold  tenure,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  be  lost  sight  of;  and  in  many  manors  copyholders  are 
numerous,  or  were,  tfll  quite  recently.  Copyholders  almost 
invariably  possess  a  right  of  common  on  thejwaste  of  the  manor; 
and  when  (as  is  usual)  they  exist  side  by  side  with  freeholders, 
their  rights  are  generally  of  the  same  character.  They  do  not, 
however,  exist  as  of  common  right,  without  proof  of  usage,  but 
by  the  custom  of  the  manor.  Custom  has  been  defined  by  a 
great  judge  (Sir  George  Jessel,  M.R.,  in  Hamtnerlon  v.  Honey) 
as  local  law.  Thus,  while  the  freehold  tenants  enjoy  their  rights 
by  the  general  law  of  the  land,  the  copyholders  have  a  similar 
enjoyment  by  the  local  law  of  the  manor.  This,  again,  is  what 
one  might  expect  from  the  ancient  constitution  of  a  village 
community.  The  copyholders,  being  originally  serfs,  had  no 
rights  at  law;  but  as  they  had  a  share  in  the  tillage  of  the  land, 
and  gradually  became  possessed  of  strips  in  the  common  fields, 
or  of  other  plots  on  which  they  were  settled  by  the  lord,  they  were 
admitted  by  way  of  indulgence  to  the  use  of  the  common;  and 
the  practice  hardened  into  a  custom.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  is  more  variety  in  the  details  of  the  rights  they  exercise. 
They  may  claim  common  for  cattle  which  are  not  commonable, 
if  the  custom  extends  to  such  cattle;  and  their  claim  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  arable  land.  -  •     •         ■  -^         j 

In  the  present  day  large  numbers  of  copyhold  tenements  have 
been  enfranchised,  i.e.  converted  into  freehold.  The  effect  of 
this  step  is  to  sever  all  connexion  between  the  land  enfranchised 
and  the  manor  of  which  it  was  previously  held.  Technically, 
therefore,  the  common  rights  previously  enjoyed  in  respect  of 
the  land  would  be  gone.  When,  however,  there  is  no  indication 
of  any  intention  to  extinguish  such  rights,  the  courts  protect 
the  copyholders  in  their  continued  enjoyment;  and  when  an 
enfranchisement  is  effected  imder  the  statutes  passed  in  modem 
years,  the  rights  are  ejcpressly  preserved.  The  commoners  on 
a  manorial  common  then  will  be,  prima  facie,  the  freeholders 
and  copyholders  of  the  manor,  and  the  persons  who  own  lands 
which  were  copyhold  of  the  manor  but  have  been  enfranchised. 

The  occupants  of  lands  belonging  to  the  lord  of  the'mahor, 
though  they  usually  turn  out  their  cattle  on  the  conunon,  do  so 
by  virtue  of  the  lord's  ownership  of  the  soil  of  the  common,  and 
can,  as  a  rule,  make  no  claim  to  any  right  of  conamon  as  against 
the  lord,  even  though'  the  practice  of  turning  out  may  have 
obtained  in  respect  of  particular  lands  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
When,  howev^,  lands  have  been  sold  by  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
although  no  right  of  conunon  attached  by  law  to  such  lands  in 
the  lord's  hands,  their  owners  may  subsequently  enjoy  such  a 
right,  if  it  appears  from  the  language  of  the  deeds  of  conveyance, 
and  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  that  there  was  an 
intention  that  the  use  of  the  common  should  be  enjoyed  by  the 
purchaser.  The  rules  on  this  point  are  very  technical;  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  indicate  that  lands  bought  from  a  lord  of  a 
manor  are  not  necessarily  destitute  of  common  rights. 

So  far  we  have  considered  common  rights  as  they  have  arisen 
out  of  the  manorial  system,  and  out  of  the  stiU  older  system  of 
village  communities.    There  may,  however,  be  rights 
of  common  quite  imconnected  with  the  manorial    'Wr*'*  ^ 
system.  Such  rights  may  be  proved  either  by  producing    aoicoa' 
a  specific  grant  from  the  owner  of  the  manor  or  by    nectetf 
long  usage.    It  is  seldom  that  an  actual  grant  is    ^^^^^^^ 
produced,  although  it  would  seem  likely  that  such    ^gigg,, 
grants  were  not  uncommon  at  one  time.    But  a  claim 
founded  on  actual  user  is  by  no  means  unusual    Such  it  claim 
may  be  based  (a)  on  immemorial  us9|^,  i-e.  usage  for  which 
no  commencement  later  than  the  coronation  of  Richard  I. 
(1189)  can  be  shown,'  (b)  on  a  presumed  modem  grant  which 
has  been  lost,  or  (c)  (in  some  cases)  on"  the  Prescription  Act  1832. 
There  are  special  rules  applicable  to  each  kind  of  claim. 
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A  right  of  common  not  connected  with  the  manorial  system 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  attached  to  land;  it  may  be  measured, 
like  a  manorial  right,  by  levancy  and  couchancy,  or  it  may  be 
limited  to  a  fixed  nimiber  of  animals.  Rights  of  the  latter 
character  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  one  of  his  sermons  against  indosure,  Bishop  Latimer  tells  us 
his  father  "  had  walk  (i.e.  right  of  common)  for  loo  sheep."  This 
may  have  been  a  right  in  gross,  but  was  more  probably  attached 
to  the  "  farm  of  £3  or  £4  by  year  at  the  uttermost  "  which  his 
father  held.  A  right  of  common  appurtenant  may  be  sold 
separately,  and  enjoyed  by  a  purchaser  independently  of  the 
tenement  to  which  it  was  originally  appurtenant.  It  then 
becomes  a  right  of  common  in  gross. 

A  right  of  common  in  gross  is  a  right  enjoyed  irrespective  of 
the  ownership  or  occupancy  of  any  lands.  It  may  exist  by 
express  grant,  or  by  user  implying  a  modem  lost  grant,  or  by 
immemorial  usage.  It  must  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
cattle,  unless  the  right  is  claimed  by  actual  grant.  Such  rights 
seldom  arise  in  connexion  with  commons  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  are  a  frequent  incident  of  regulated  or  stinted  pastures; 
the  right  is  then  generally  known  as  a  cattle-gate  or  beast-gate. 

There  may  be  rights  over  a  common  which  exclude  the  owner 
of  the  soil  from  all  enjoyment  of  some  particular  product  of  the 
common.  Thus  a  person,  or  a  dass  of  persons,  may  be  entitled 
to  the  whole  of  the  com,  grass,  underwood,  or  sweepage,  (i,e, 
everything  which  falls  to  the  sweep  of  the  scythe)  of  a  tract  of 
land,  without  possessing  any  ownership  in  the  land  itself,  or 
in  the  trees  or  mines.  Such  a  right  is  known  as  a  right  of  sole 
vesture. 

A  more  limited  right  of  the  same  character  is  a  right  of  sole 
pasturage — the  exclusive  right  to  take  everything  growing  on 
the  land  in  question  by  the  mouths  of  cattle,  but  not  in  any  other 
way.  Either  of  these  rights  may  exist  throughout  the  whole 
year,  or  during  part  only.  A  right  of  sole  common  pasturage 
and  herbage  was  given  to  a  certain  class  of  commoners  in  Ash- 
down  Forest  on  the  partition  of  the  forest  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century. 

We  have  seen  that  the  common  arable  fields  and  common 
meadows  of  a  vill  were  thrown  open  to  the  stock  of  the  commtmity 
^^^  between  harvest  and  seed-time.    There  is  still  to  be 

2JJj|[^  found,  here  and  there,  a  group  of  arable  common 
fitMt^  fields,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of  grass  land  with  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  common,  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  common  field  or  meadow.  The  Hackney  Marshes  and 
the  other  so-called  commons  of  Hackney  are  really  common 
fields  or  common  meadows,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Lea  a 
constant  succession  of  such  meadows  is  met  with.  They  are 
still  owned  in  parcels  marked  by  metes;  the  owners  have  the 
right  to  grow  a  crop  of  hay  between  Lady  day  and  Lammas 
day;  and  from  Lammas  to  March  the  lands  are  subject  to  the 
depasturage  of  stock.  In  the  case  of  some  common  fields  and 
meadows  the  right  of  feed  during  the  open  time  belongs  exdusively 
to  the  owners;  in  others  to  a  larger  class,  such  as  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  all  lands  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish. 
Anciently,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  dasses  would  be  identical. 
In  some  places  newcomers  not  owning  strips  in  the  fields  were 
admitted  to  the  right  of  turn  out;  in  others,  not.  Hence  the 
distinction.  Similar  divergences  of  practice  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  Switzerland  at  the  present  day;  nieder-gdassene,  or 
newcomers,  are  in  some  communes  admitted  to  all  rights, 
while,  in  others,  privileges  are  reserved  to  the  biirger,  or  old 
inhabitant  householders. 

Some  of  the  largest  tracts  of  waste  land  to  be  found  in  England 
are  the  waste  or  commonable  lands  of  royal  forests  or  chases. 
The  thickets  and  pastures  of  Epping  Forest,  now 
fwyjlT'^  happily  preserved  for  London  under  the  guardianship 
tonats.  of  the  city  corporation,  and  the  noble  woods  and  far- 
stretching  heaths  of  the  New  Forest,  wiU  be  called  to 
mind.  Cannock  Chase,  unhappily  inclosed  according  to  law, 
though  for  the  most  part  still  lying  waste,  Dartmoor,  and 
Ashdown  Forest  in  Sussex,  are  other  instances;  and  the  list 
might  be  greatly  lengthened.    Space  will  not  permit  of  any 


description  of  the  forest  system;  it  is  enough,  in  this  connexion, 
to  say  that  the  common  rights  in  a  forest  were  usually  enjoyed 
by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  within  its  bounds  (the  class 
may  differ  in  exact  definition,  but  is  substantially  equivalent 
to  this)  without  reference  to  manorial  considerations.  Epping 
Forest  was  saved  by  the  proof  of  this  right.  It  is  often  said  that 
the  right  was  given,  or  confirmed,  to  the  inhabitants  in  considera- 
tion of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  deer  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
king  or  of  the  owner  of  the  chase.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  the  forest  law  prevented  the  growth  of  the  manorial  system, 
and  with  it  those  rules  which  have  tended  to  restrict  the  class 
of  persons  entitled  to  enjoy  the  waste  lands  of  the  district. 

We  have  seen  that  In  the  case  of  each  kind  of  common  there  is 
a  division  of  interest.  The  soil  bdongs  to  one  person;  other 
persons  are  entitled  to  take  certain  products  of  the 
soil.  This  division  of  interest  preserves  the  common  2mi^ 
as  an  open  space.  The  commoners  cannot  indose^  iachtmn, 
because  the  land  does  not  bdong  to  them.  The  owner 
of  the  soil  cannot  indose,  becaus^  indosure  is  inconsistent  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  commoners'  rights.  At  a  very  early  date 
it  was  held  that  the  right  of  a  commoner  proceeded  out  of  every 
part  of  the  common,  so  that  the  owner  of  the  soil  could  not  set 
aside  part  for  the  commoner  and  indose  the  rest.'  The  Statutes 
of  Merton  and  Westminster  the  Second  were  passed  to  get  over 
this  difficulty.  But  under  these  statutes  the  burden  of  proving 
that  suffident  pasture  was  left  was  thrown  upon  the  owner  of 
the  soil;  such  proof  can  very  sddom  be  given.  Moreover,  the 
statutes  have  never  enabled  an  indosure  to  be  made  against 
commoners  entitled  to  estovers  or  turbary.  It  seems  dear  that 
the  statutes  had  become  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  re-enacted.  And  we  know  that  the 
zealous  advocates  of  indosure  in  the  i8th  century  considered 
them  worthless  for  their  purposes.  Practically  it  may  be  taken 
that,  save  where  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  a  common  acquires  all 
the  lands  in  the  township  (generally  coterminous  with  the 
parish)  with  which  the  common  is  connected,  an  indosure  cannot 
legally  be  effected  by  him.  And  even  in  the  latter  case  it  may 
be  that  rights  of  common  are  enjoyed  in  respect  of  lands  outside 
the  parish,  and  that  such  rights  prevent  an  indosure. 

Modern  Indosure. — When,  therefore,  the  common-field  system 
began  to  fall  out  of  gear,  and  the  increase  of  population  brought 
about  a  demand  for  an  increased  production  of  com,  j^ 
it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  parliament  mod^rm 
for  power  to  effect  indosure.  The  legislation  which  iocfoaurm 
ensued  was  based  on  two  principles.  One  was  that 
all  persons  interested  in  the  open  land  to  be  dealt  with  should 
receive  a  proportionate  equivalent  in  indosed  land;  the  other, 
that  indosure  should  not  be  prevented  by  the  opposition,  or 
the  inability  to  act,  of  a  small  minority.  Assuming  that  indosure 
was  desirable,  no  more  equitable  course  could  have  been  adopted, 
though  in  details  particular  acts  may  have  been  objectionable. 
The  first  act  was  passed  in  1709;  but  the  precedent  was  followed 
but  slowly,  and  not  till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  did  the 
annual  number  of  acts  attain  double  figures.  The  high-water 
mark  was  reached  in  the  period  from  1765  to  1785,  when  on  an 
average  forty-seven  acts  were  passed  every  year.  From  some 
cause,  possibly  the  very  considerable  expense  attending  upon  the 
obtaining  of  an  act,  the  numbers  then  began  slightly  to  fall  off. 
In  the  year  1793  a  board  of  agriculture,  apparently  similar  in 
character  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  our  own  day,  was 
established.  Sir  John  Sindair  was  its  president,  and  Arthur 
Young,  the  well-known  agricultural  reformer,  was  its  secretary. 
Owing  to  the  efforts  of  this  body,  and  of  a  select  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sinclair's  motion,  the 
first  General  Indosure  Act  was  passed  in  i8oi.  This  act  would 
at  the  present  day  be  called  an  Indosure  Clauses  Act.  It  con- 
tained a  number  of  provisions  applicable  to  indosures,  which 
could  be  incorporated  by  reference,  in  a  private  bill.  By  this 
means,  it  was  hoped,  the  length  and  complexity,  and  consequently 
the  expense,  of  indosure  bills  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
Under  the  stimulus  thus  applied  indosure  proceeded  apace. 
In  the  year  1801  no  less  than  119  acts  were  passed,  and  the  total 
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area  mdosed  pti^bly  exceeded  300,000  acres.  Three  indosures 
in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens  account  for  over  53,000  acres.  As 
before,  the  movement  after  a  time  spent  its  force,  the  annual 
average  of  acts  falling  to  about  twdve  in  the  decade  1830-1840. 
Another  parliamentary  committee  then  sat  to  consider  how 
inclosuie  might  be  promoted;  and  the  result  was  the  Indosure 
Act  1845,  which,  though  much  amended  by  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, still  stands  on  the  statute-book.  The  chief  feature  of  that 
act  was  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  conmiission  to  make 
in  each  case  all  the  inquiries  previously  made  (no  doubt 
capridously  and  imperfectly)  by  committees  of  the  two  Houses. 
The  commission,  on  being  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  an  indosure 
was  to  draw  up  a  provisional  order  prescribing  the  general 
conditions  on  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  this  order 
was  to  be  submitted  to  parliament  by  the  government  of  the  day 
for  confirmation.  It  is  believed  that  these  indosure  orders 
afiord  the  first  example  of  the  provisional  order  system  of  legisla- 
tion, which  has  attained  such  large  proportions. 

Again  indosure  moved  forward,  and  between  1845  <tnd  1869 
(when  it  received  a  sudden  check)  600,000  acres  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  indosure  commission.  Taking  the  whole  period 
of  about  a  century  and  a  half,  when  parliamentary  indosure  was 
in  favour,  and  making  an  estimate  of  acreage  where  the  acts  do 
not  give  it,  the  result  may  be  thus  summarized:^ — 

Acres. 

From  1709  to  1797 2,744,926 

„      i8oi  to  1842 11307,964 

„      1845  to  1869  618,000 

Add  for  Forests  inclosed  under  Special  Acts  100,000 

4,770,890 

The  total  area  of  England  being  37,000,000  acres,  we  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  conduding  that  about  one  acre 
in  every  seven  was  indosed  during  the  period  in  question. 
During  the  first  period,  the  lands  indosed  consisted  mainly  of 
common  arable  fidds;  during  the  second,  many  great  tracts  of 
moor  and  fen  were  reduced  to  severalty  ownership.  In  the  third 
period,  indosure  probably  related  chiefly  to  the  ordinary  manorial 
common;  and  it  seems  likdy  that,  on  the  whole,  England  woidd 
have  gained,  had  indosure  stopped  in  1845. 

As  a  fact  it  stopped  in  1869.  Before  the  indosure  commosion 
had  been  ux  existeaace  twenty  years  the  feeling  of  the  nation 

towards  commons  began  to  change.  The  rapid  growth 
^1^  of  towns,  and  especially  of  London,  and  the  awakening 
movmetti .  sense  of  the  importance  of  protecting  the  public  health, 

brought  about  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  commons 
as  open  spaces.  Naturally,  the  metropolis  saw  the  birth  of  this 
sentiment.  An  attempted  indosure  in  1864  of  the  commons  at 
Epsom  and  Wimbledon  aroused  strong  opposition;  and  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider 
how  the  London  oommons  could  best  be  preserved.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  then  in  the  vigour  of  youths  though 
eager  to  become  the  open-space  authority  for  London,  coidd 
make  no  better  suggestion  than  that  all  persons  interested  in 
the  commons  should  be  bought  out,  that  the  board  should  defray 
the  expense  by  selling  parts  for  building,  and  should  make  parks 
of  what  was  left.  Had  this  advice  been  followed,  London  would 
probably  have  lost  two-thirds  of  the  open  space  which  she  now 
enjoys.  Fortunately  a  small  knot  of  men,  who  afterwards 
formed  the  Commons  Preservation  Sodety,  took  a  broader  and 
wiser  view.  Chief  amongst  them  were  the  late  Philip  Lawrence, 
who  acted  as  solidtor  to  the  Wimbledon  opposition,  and  subse- 
quently organized  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  George 
Shaw-Lefevre,  chairman  of  that  society  since  its  foundation, 
the  late  John  Locke,  and  the  late  Lord  Mount  Temple  (then 
Mr  W.  F.  Cowper).  They  urged  that  the  conflict  of  legal  interests, 
which  is  the  special  characteristic  of  a  common,  might  be  trusted 
to  preserve  it  as  an  open  space,  and  that  all  that  parliament 
could  usefully  do,  was  -to  restrict  parliamentary  inclosure,  and 
to  pass  a  measure  of  police  for  the  protection  of  commons  as 
open  spaces.  The  select  committee  adopted  this  view.  On  their 
report,  was  passed  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  z866,  which 
prohibited  any  further  parliamentary  indosures  within  the 


metropolitan  police  area,  and  provided  means  by  which  a  conunon 
could  be  put  under  local  management.  The  lords  of  the  manors 
in  which  the  London  commons  lay  fdt  that  their  opportunity 
of  making  a  rich  harvest  out  of  land,  valuable  for  building^ 
though  otherwise  worthless,  was  slipping  away;  and  a  battle 
royal  ensued.  Indosures  were  commenced,  and  the. Statute  of 
Merton  prayed  in  aid.  The  public  retorted  by  legal  proceedings 
taken  in  the  names  of  commoners.  These  proceedings — which 
culminated  in  the  mammoth  suit  as  to  Epping  Forest,  with  the 
corporation  of  London  as  plaintiffs  and  fourteen  lords  of  manors 
as  defendants — were  uniformly  successful;  and  London 
commons  were  saved*  By  degrees  the  manorial  lords,  seeing  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  do  better,  parted  with  their  interest  for  a 
small  sum  to  some  local  authority;  and  a  large  area  of  the 
common  land^  not  only  in  the  county  of  London,  but  in  the  sub- 
urbs, is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  is  definitdy  appropriated  to  the  recreation  of  the  public. 

Moreover,  the  Conmions  Preservation  Sodety  was  able  to 
base,  upon  the  uniform  success  of  the  conunoners  in  the  law 
courts,  a  plea  for  the  amendment  of  the  law.  The  j^^^g,^ 
Statute  of  Merton,  we  have  seen,  purports  to  enable  m0»tot 
the  lord  of  the  soil  to  indose  a  common,  if  he  leaves  sutute  «/ 
suffident  pasture  for  the  conunoners.  This  statute  ^^'^^^ 
was  constantly  vouched  in  the  litigation  about  London  commons; 
but  in  no  single  instance  was  an  indosure  justified  by  virtue  of 
its  provisions.  It  thus  remained  a  trap  to  lords  of  manors,  and 
a  source  of  controversy  and  expense.  In  the  year  1893  Lord 
Thiing,  at  the  instance  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Sodet/, 
carried  through  parliament  the  Commons  Law  Amendment  Act, 
which  provided  that  in  future  no  indosure  under  the  Statute  of 
Merton  should  be  valid,  unless  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
the  indosure  from  a  public  point  of  view. 

The  movement  to  preserve  commons  as  open  spaces  soon 
spread  to  the  rural  districts.  Under  the  Indosure  Act  of  1845 
provision  was  made  for  the  allotm^t  <^  a  part  of  the 
land  to  be  indosed  for  fidd  gardens  for  the  labouring  2m«««. 
poor,  and  for  recreation.  But  those  who  were  interested 
in  effecting  an  indosure  often  convinced  the  indosure  com- 
missioners that  for  some  reason  such  allotments  would  be 
usdess.  To  such  an  extent  did  the  reservation  of  such  allotments 
become  discredited  that,  in  1869,  the  commission  proposed  to 
parliament  the  indosure  of  13,000  acres,  with  the  reservation 
of  only  one  acre  for  recreation,  and  none  at  all  for  fidd  gardens. 
This  proposal  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  Fawcett,  who, 
after  much  inquiry  and  consideration,  came  to  the  condusion 
that  indosures  were,  speaking  generally,  doing  more  barm  than 
good  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  that,  under  such  conditions 
as  the  commissioners  were  prescribing,  they  constituted  a  serious 
evil.  With  characteristic  intrepidity  he  opposed  the  annual 
indosure  bill  (which  had  come  to  be  considered  a  mere  form) 
and  moved  for  a  committee  on  the  whole  subject.  The  ultimate 
result  was  the  passing,  seven  years  later,  of  the  Commons  Act 
1876.  This  measure,  introduced  by  a  Conservative  government, 
laid  down  the  prindple  that  an  indosure  should  not  be  allowed 
unless  distinctly  shown  to  be  for  the  benefit,  not  merdy  of 
private  persons,  but  of  the  neighbourhood  generally  and  the 
public.  It  imposed  many  checks  upon  the  process,  and  following 
the  course  already  adopted  in  the  case  of  metropolitan  conmions, 
offered  an  alternative  method  of  making  commons  more  useful 
to  the  nation,  viz.  their  management  and  regulation  as  open 
spaces.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  and  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  House  of  Commons  towards  indosure  has  been  almost 
to  stop  that  process,  except  in  the  case  of  common  fields  or 
extensive  mountain  wastes. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  regulation  of  conmxons  as  open  spaces^ 
The  primary  object  of  this  process  is  to  bring  a  comnM>n  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  constituted  authority,  which  Jtante* 
may  make  by-laws,  enforceable  in  a  summary  way  .  *^ 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  district,  for  its  protection, 
and  may  appoint  watchers  or  keepers  to  preserve  oider  and 
prevent  wanton  mischief.    There  are  several  means  of  attaining 
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this  object.  G>mmoii9  within  the  metropolitan  poKce  district — 
the  Greater  London  of  the  registrar-general — ^are  in  this  resi)ect 
in  a  position  by  themselves.  Under  the  Metropolitan  Commons 
Acts,  schemes  for  their  local  management  may  be  made  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  (in  which  the  inclosure  commission  is  now 
merged)  without  the  consent  either  of  the  owner  of  the  soil  or 
the  commoners — who,  however,  are  entitled  to  compensation 
if  they  can  show  that  they  are  injuriously  affected.  Outside 
the  metropolitan  police  district  a  provisional  order  for  regulation 
may  be  made  under  the  Commons  Act  1876,  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  of  persons  representing  two-thirds 
in  value  of  all  the  interests  in  the  common.  And  under  an  act 
passed  in  1899  the  council  of  any  urban  or  rural  district  ihay, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Agricvdture  and  without 
recourse  to  parliament,  make  a  scheme  for  the  management  of 
any  common  within  its  district,  provided  no  notice  of  dissent  is 
served  on  the  board  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  by  persons 
representing  one-third  in  value  of  such  interests  in  the  common 
as  are  affected  by  the  scheme.  There  is  yet  another  way  of 
protecting  a  common.  A  parish  council  may,  by  agreement, 
acquire  an  interest  in  it,  and  may  make  by-laws  for  its 
regulation  under  the  Local  Government  Act  1894.  The  acts  of 
1894  and  1899  imdoubtedly  proceed  on  right  lines.  For,  with 
the  growth  of  efficient  local  government,  commons  naturaUy 
faH  to  be  protected  and  improved  by  the  authority  of  the 
district. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  extent  of  common  land 
still  remaining  open  in  England  and  Wales.    In  1843  it  was 

stmdstkB*  cs^i^*^^^^  t^t  there  were  still  10,000,000  acres  of 
common  land  and  common-field  land.  In  1 874  another 
return  made  by  the  inclosure  commission  madeaguessof  2,632,772! 
These  two  returns  were  made  from  the  same  materials,  viz. 
the  tithe  commutation  awards.  As  less  than  700,000  acres  had 
been  inclosed  in  the  intervening  period,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
two  estimates  are  mutually  destructive.  In  July  1875  another 
version  was  given  in  the  Return  of  Landowners  (generaUy 
known  ^s  the  Modem  Domesday  Bo(^),  compiled  from  tli^ 
valuation  li^ts  made  for  the  purposes  of  rating.  This  return 
put  the  commons  of  the  country  (not  including  common  fields) 
at  1,549,648  acres.  It  is  impossible  to  view  any  of  these  returns 
as  accurate.  Those  compiled  from  the  tithe  commutation  awards 
are  based  largely  on  estimates,  since  there  are  many  parishes 
where  the  tithes  had  not  been  commuted.  On  the  other  hand/ 
the  valuation  lists  do  not  show  waste  and  unoccupied  land 
(which  IS  not  rated))  and  consequently  the  information  as  to 
such  lands  in  the  Return  of  Landowners  was  based  on  any 
materials  which  might  happen  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clerk 
of  the  guardians.  All  we  can  say,  therefore,  is  that  the  acreage 
of  the  remaining  common  land  of  the  country  is  probably  some- 
where between  1,500,000  and  2,000,000  acres.  It  is  most 
capriciously  distributed.  In  the  Midlands  there  is  very  little 
to  be  found,  while  in  a  county  of  poor  soil,  like  Surrey,  nearly 
every  parish  has  its  Common,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  heath 
and  moor.  In  1866,  returns  were  made  to  parliament  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  commons  within  15  and  within  ^5  m. 
of  Charing  Cross.  The  acreage  within  the  larger  area  was  put 
at  38,450  acres,  and  with$n  the  smaller  at  13,301;  but  owing 
to  the  difference  of  opinion  which  sometimes  prevails  upon  the' 
question,  whether  land  is  comnK>n  or  not^  and  the  carelessness 
of  some  parish  authorities  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  returns, 
even  these  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  more  than  approximately 
correct.  The  metropolitan  police  district,  within  which  the 
Metropolitan  Commons  Acts  are  in  force,  approaches  in  extent 
to  a  circle  of  15  miles'  radius.  Within  this  district  nearly 
12,000  acres  of  common  land  have  been  put  under  local  manage* 
ment,  either  by  means  of  the  Commons  Acts  or  under  special 
legislation.  London  is  fortunate  in  having  secured  so  much 
recreation  ground  on  its  borders.  But  when  the  enormous 
population  of  the  capital  and  its  rapid  growth  and  expansion 
are  considered^  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  not  one  acre 
of  common  land  within  an  easy  railway  journey  of  the  metropolis 
can  be  spared. 
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(1875);  Annual  Reports  of  Indosure  Commission  and  Board  of 
AgrtcuUure;  Revised  Statutes  and  Statutes  at  large.         (R.  H.*) 

COMMONWEALTH,  a  term  generally  s3monymous  with 
commonweal,  i.e.  public  welfare,  but  more  particularly  sigiiif3ang 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the  general  public  have  a  direct 
voice.  "  The  Commonwealth  **  is  used  in  a  special  sense  to 
denote  the  period  in  English  history  between  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  in  1649  and  the  Restoration  in  1660.  Commonwealth  is 
also  the  official  designatk>n  in  America  of  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  is  the  title  of  the  federation  of  Australian 
colonies  carried  out  in  1900. 

COMMUNE  (Med.  Lat.  eommumay  Lat.  communis ^  common), 
in  its  most  general  sense,  a  group  of  persons  acting  together  for 
purposes  of  self-government,  especially  in  towns.  (See  B orough, 
and  Commune,  Medieval,  below.)  "  Commune  "  (Fr.  commune, 
Ital.  comune,  Ger.  Gemofide,  &c.)is  now  the  term  generally  applied 
to  the  smallest  administrative  division  in  many  European 
countries.  (See  the  sections  dealing  with  the  administration  of 
these  coim tries  imder  their  several  headings. )  "  The  Commune" 
is  the  name  given  to  the  period  of  the  history  of  Paris  from 
March  18  to  May  28,  1871,  during  which  the  commune  of  Paris 
attempted  to  set  up  its  authority  against  the  National  Assembly 
at  Versailles.  It  was  a  political  movement,  intended  to  replace 
the  centralised  national  organisation  by  one  based  on  a  federation 
of  communes.  Hence  the  "  communists  **  were  also  called 
**  federalists."  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  social  theories  of 
Communism  (q.v.).    (See  France:  History.) 

COMMUNE,  MEOIBVAL.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  rise  and  devel<^ment  of  towns  in 
central  and  western  continental  Europe  since  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  AU  these,  including  also  the  British  towns 
(for  which,  however,  see  Borough),  may  be  said  to  hav^fonned 
one  tinity^  inasmuch  as  all  arose  tinder  similar  conditions, 
economic,  le^al  and  political,  irrespective  of  local  peculiarities^ 
Kindred  econoniic  conditions  prevailed  in  all  the  former  pro^dnces 
of  the  Western  empire,  while  new  law  concepts  were  everywhere 
introduced  by  the  Germanic  invaders.  It  is  largely  for  the  latter 
reason  that  it  seems  advisable  to  begin  with  an  account  of  the 
German  towns>  the  term  German  to  correspond  to  the  limits  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Germany,  comprising  the  present  empire,  German 
Austria,  German  Switzerland,  Holland  and  a  large  portion  of 
Belgium.  In  their  development  the  problem,  as  it  were,  worked 
out  least  tainted  by  fordign  interference,  showing:  at  the.  same 
time  a  rich  variety  in  detail;  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  their 
constitutional  and  economic  history  has  been  more  thoroughly 
investigated  ^an  any  other. 

hike  the  others,  the  German  towns  should  be  considered  from 
three  points,  of  view,  viz.  as  jurisdictional  units,  as  self^dminis- 
trative  units  and  as  economic  units.  One  of  the  chief  distinguish- 
ing features  of  early  as  opposed  to  modem  town-life  is  that  each 
town  formed  a  jurisdictional  district  distinct  from  the  tountry 
around.  Another  trait,  more  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  to-day,  is  that  local  self-government  was  more  fully  developed 
and  strongly  marked  in  the  towns  than  without.  And,  thirdly, 
each  town  in  economic  matters  followed  a  policy  as  independent 
as  possible  of  that  of  any  other  town  or  of  the  country  In  generals 
The  problem  is,  how  this  state  of  things  arose. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  German  towns  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  classes:  those  that  gradually  resuscitated  on  the  ruins 
of  former  Roman  cities  in  the  Rhine  and  Danube  countries,  and 
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tlMBe  that  wete  newly  founded  at  a  later  date  in  the  interior.^ 
Foremost  in  importance  among  the  former  stand  the  episcopal 
cities.  Most  of  these  had  never  been  entirely  destroyed  during 
the  Germanic  invasion.  Roman  dvic  institutions  perished;  but 
IKobably  parts  of  the  population  survived,  and  small  Christian 
congregations  with  their  bishops  in  most  cases  seem  to  have 
weathered  all  storms.  Much  of  the  dty  walls  presumably  re- 
mained standing,  and  within  them  German  commimities  soon 
settled. 

In  the  loth  century  it  became  the  policy  of  the  German 
emperors  to  hand  over  to  the  bishops  full  jurisdictional  and 
administrative  powers  within  their  cities.  The  bishop  hence* 
forward  directly  or  indirectly  s^pointed  all  officers  for  the  town's 
government.  The  chief  of  these  was  usually  the  advoccUus  or 
Vogty  some  neighbouring  noble  who  served  as  the  proctor  of  the 
church  in  all  secular  affairs.  It  was  his  business  to  predde  three 
times  a  year  over  the  chief  law-^oourt,  the  so-called  echte  or 
ungebotene  Ding,  under  the  cognizance  of  which  fell  all  cases 
relating  to  real  property,  personal  freedom^  bloodshed  and 
robbery.  For  the  rest  of  the  legal  business  and  as  president  of 
the  ordinary  court  he  appointed  a  SchuUheisSf  cmUnarius  or 
causidicus.  Other  officers  were  the  Burggraf*  or  praefedus  for 
military  matters,  including  the  preservaticm  of  the  town's 
defences,  walls,  moat,  bridges  and  streets,  to  whom  also  apper- 
tained some  jurisdiction  over  the  craft-gilds  in  matters  relating 
to  their  crafts;  further  the  customs-officer  or  teUonarius  and  the 
mint-master  or  m&neku  magister.  It  was  not,  however,  the  fact 
ot  their  being  placed  under  the  bishop  that  constituted  these 
towns  as  separate  jurisdictional  imits.  Ilie  chief  feature  rather 
is  the  edstence  within  their  walls  of  a  special  law,  distinct  in 
Important  points  from  that  of  the  country  at  large.  The  towns 
enjoyed  a  special  peace,  as  it  was  called,  i,e.  breaches  of  the  peace 
were  more  severely  punished  if  committed  in  a  town  than 
elsewhere.  Besides,  the  inhabitants  might  be  sued  before  the 
town  court  only,  and  to  fugitives  from  the  country  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  town  belonged  a  similar  privilege.  This  special 
legal  status  probably  arose  from  the  towns  being  considered  in 
the  first  place  as^  the  lung's  fortresses'  or  burgs  (see  Bokough), 
and,  therdore,  as  participating  in  the  special  peace  enjoyed  by 
the  king's  palace.  Hence  the  terms  ''  burgh,"  "  borough  "  in 
EngHsh;  baurgs  in  Gothic,  the  earliest  Germanic  designations  for  a 
town;  "  burgher,"  ^  burgess  "  for  its  inhabitants.  What  struck 
the  townless  early  Germakis  most  about  the  Roman  towns  was 
their  mighty  wal^.  Hence  they  applied  to  all  fortified  hablta- 
Uons  the  term  in  use  for  thdr  own  primitive  fortifications;  the 
walls  remained  with  them  the  main  feature  distinguishing  a  town 
from  a  village;  and  the  fact  of  the  town  being  a  fortified  place 
likewise  neicessitated  the  special  provisions  mentioned  for 
maintaining  the  peace. 

The  new  towns  in  the  interior  of  Germany  were  founded  on 
land  belonging  to  the  foimder,  some  ecclesiastical  or  lay  lord, 
and  frequently  adjoining  the  cathedral  close  of  one  of  the  new  sees 
or  the  lord's  castle,  and  they  were  laid  out  according  to  a  regular 
plan.  The  most  important  feature  was  the  market-square,  often 
surrounded  by  arcades  with  stalls  for  the  sale  of  the  principal 
commodities,  and  with  a  number  of  straight  streets  leading 
thence  to  tiie  dty  gates.^  As  foi  the  fortifications,  some 
time  naturally  passed  before  they  were  completed.  Furthermore, 
the  governmental  machinery  would  be  less  complex  than  in  the 
older  towns.  The  legal  peculiarities  distinguishing  town  and 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  said  to  have  been  conferred 

*  As  to  the  former,  see  S.  Rietschel,  Die  Civitas  auf  detUschem 
Boden  his  zum  Ausgange  der  Karolingerzeit  (Leipzig,  1894);  and,  for 
the  newly  founded  towns,  the  same  author,  Mnrkt  und  Stadt  in  ihrem 
rechiUcken  Verhdltnis  (Leipzig,  iSoj^). 

'  About  the  Burggrafy  see  S.  Rietschel,  D(u  BurggrofenanU  und 
die  hohe  GerichtsbarSeit  in  den  deutschen  Bischofsstddten  w&hrend  des 
frUheren  Mittelalters  (Leipzig,  1905). 

*  As  to  the  towns  as  fortresses,  see  also  F.  K^uteen,  Unlersuchungen 
aber  den  Ursprun^  der  deutschen  SUidtoerfassung  (Ldpzig,  1895) ;  and 
"  Der  Ursprung  der  deutschen  Stadtverfassung  "  (Neue  Jakrbucher 
fur  das  klassische  Altertum,  &c.,  N.F.  vol.  v.). 

*  See  S.  Rietschel,  Markt  und  Stadt,  and  J.  Fritz,  Deutsche  Stadt- 
anlagen  (Strassburg,  1894). 


on  the  new  towns  in  a  more  deariy  defined  form  from  the 
beginning. 

An  important  difference  lay  in  the  mode  of  settlement.  Thets 
is  evidence  that  in  the  quondam  Roman  towns  the  German 
newcomers  settled  much  as  in  a  village,  i.e.  each  full  member  of 
the  community  had  a  certain  portion  of  arable  land  allotted  to 
him  and  a  share  in  the  common.  Their  pursuits  would  at  first  be 
mainly  agricultural.  The  new  towns,  on  the  other  hand, 
general  economic  conditions  having  meanwhile  begun  to  undergo 
a  marked  change,  were  foimded  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
centres  of  trade.  Periodical  markets,  weekly  or  annual,  had 
preceded  them,  which  already  enjoyed  the  special  protection  of 
the  king's  ban,  acts  of  violence  against  traders  visiting  them  or  oa 
their  way  towards  them  being  subject  to  spedal  ptmishment. 
The  new  towns  may  be  regarded  as  markets  made  permanent. 
The  settlers  invited  were  merchants  («»erc0^e;  ^^o«ki^  and 
handicraftsmen.  The  land  now  allotted  to  each  member  €i  the 
community  was  just  large  enough  for  a  house  and  3rard,  stabling 
and  perhaps  a  sooall  garden  (50  by  100  ft.  at  Freiburg,  60  by  100 
ft.  at  Bern) .  These  building  plots  were  given  as  free  property  or^ 
more  frequently,  at  a  merdy  nominal  rent  (JVurtsUns)  with  the 
right  of  free  di^)osal,  the  only  obligation  being  that  of  building  a 
house.  All  that  might  be  required  besides  would  be  a  common 
for  the  pasture  of  the  burgesses'  cattle. 

The  example  thus  set  was  readily  followed  in  the  older  towns. 
The  necessary  land  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  new  settlers, 
either  by  the  members  of  the  older  agricultural  community,  or 
by  the  various  churches.  The  immigrants  were  of  widely 
differing  status^  many  being  sexfs  who  came  either  with  or 
without  their  lords'  permission.  The  necessity  of  putting  a 
stop  to  belated  prosecutions  on  this  account  in  the  town  court 
ted  to  the  acccq[>tanoe  of  the  rule  that  nobody  who  had  lived  in  a 
town  imdisturi>ed  for  the  term  of  a  3rear  and  a  day  could  any 
longer  be  daimed  by  a  lord  as  his  serf.  But  even  those  vfho 
had  migrated  into  a  town  with  their  lords'  consent  could  not 
very  well  for  long  oontintie  in  serfdom.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  bishops  attempted  to  treat  all  new-comers  to  their 
dty  as  serfs,  the  emperor  Henry  V.  in  charters  for  Spires  and 
Worms  proclaimed  that  in  these  towns  all  serf-like  conditions 
should  cease.  This  ruling  found  expression  in  the  famous 
saying:  Stadtkrft  macht  firei^  "  toym-ah:  renders  fieei"  As  may 
be  imi^ned,  this  led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  population,  mainly 
during  the  nth  to  13 th  centuries.  There  would  be  no  difiktdty 
for  the  immigrants  to  find  a  dwelUng,  or  to  make  a  tiving,  since 
most  of  them  would  be  versed  in  one  or  other  of  the  crafts  in 
practice  among  villagers. 

The  most  important  further  step  in  the  history  of  the  towns 
was  the  establishment  of  an  organ  of  self-^govemment,  the  town- 
council  {Ratf  cansiHum,  its  members,  Ratmdnner,  consuleiy  less 
frequently  consiliarii),  with  one,  two  or  more  burgomasters 
{BUf germeister,  magistri  ciioium,  proc&nsuks)  at  its  head.  (It 
was  only  after  the  Renaissance  that  the  town-council  came  to 
be  styled  senate,  and  the  burgomasters  in  Latin  documents, 
consides.)  As  units  of  local  government  the  towns  must  be  con- 
sidei^d  as  originally  placed  on  Xht  same  legal  basxB  as  the  villages, 
viz.  as  having  the  right  of  taking  care  of  all  common  interests 
below  the  cognizance  of  the  public  courts  or  of  those  of  their 
lord.^  In  the  towns,  however,  this  right  was  strengthened  at 
an  eariy  date  by  the  jus  negotiale.  At  least  as  eariy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  zith  century,  but  probably  long  before  that 
date,  mercantile  communities  claimed  the  right,  confirmed  by 
the  emperors,  of  settling  mercantile  disputes  according  to  a  law 
of  their  own,  to  the  hortor  of  certain  conservative^minded  clerics.* 
Furthermore,  in  the  rapidly  develofnhg  towns,  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  self-administrative  functions  constantly 
increased.  The  new  self-governing  body  soon  began  to  legislate 
in  matters  of  local  government,  imposing  fines  for  the  breach 

>G.  von  Below,  .Dte  Entstekung  der  deutschen  StadtgemeiniB 
(Dtisseldorf,  1889);  and  Der  Ursprung  der  deutschen  Stadtoerfassung 
(Dusseldorf,  1892). 

•F.  Keutgen,  Urkunden  zur  stddHschen  Verfassungsgeuhichte, 
No.  74  and  No,  75  (Berlin,  1901). 
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of  its  by*laws.  Thus  it  assumed  a  jurisdiction,  partly  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  lord,  which  it  further  extended  to  breaches 
of  the  peace.  And,  finally,  it  raised  funds  by  means  of  an 
ezdse-duty,  Ungdd  (cf.  the  En^ish  malatolta)  or  Accise,  Zeise. 
In  the  older  and  larger  towns  it  soon  went  beyond  what  the  bishops 
thought  proper  to  tolerate;  conflicts  ensued;  and  in  the  13th 
century  several  bishops  obtained  decrees  in  the  imperial  court, 
either  to  suppress  the  Rai  altogether,  or  to  make  it  subject  to 
their  nomination,  and  more  particularly  to  abolish  the  Ungeld, 
as  detrimental  to  episcopal  finances.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
these  attempts  proved  of  little  avail. 

Meanwhile  the  tendency  towards  self-government  spread  even 
to  the  lower  ranks  of  town  society,  resulting  in  the  establishment 
of  craft-gilds.  From  a  very  early  period  there  is  reason  to  believe 
merchants  among  themselves  formed  gilds  for  social  and  religious 
purposes,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  economic  interests. 
These  gilds  would,  where  they  existed,  no  doubt  also  influence 
the  management  of  town  affairs;  but  nowhere  has  the  Ratf  as 
used  to  be  thought,  developed  out  of  a  gild,  nor  has  the  latter 
an3rwhere  in  Germany  played  a  part  at  all  similar  in  importance 
to  that  of  the  English  gild  merchant,  the  only  exception  being 
for  a  time  the  Richerseche,  or  Gild  of  the  Rich  of  Cologne,  from 
early  times  by  far  the  largest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  important 
trading  centre  among  German  cities,  and  therefore  provided 
with  an  administration  more  complex,  and  in  some  respects  more 
primitive,  than  any  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  important 
commodities  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  had  been  subject  to 
official  examination  already  in  Carolingian  times.  Bakers', 
butchers',  shoemakers'  stalls  were  grouped  together  in  the 
market-place  to  facilitate  control,  and  with  the  same  object  in 
view  a  master  was  appointed  for  each  craft  as  its  responsible 
representative.  By  and  by  these  crafts  or  "  offices  "  claimed 
the  right  of  electing  their  master  and  of  assisting  him  in  examin- 
ing the  goods,  and  even  of  framing  by-laws  regulating  the  quality 
of  the  wares  and  the  process  of  their  manufacture.  The  bishops 
at  first  resented  these  attempts  at  self-management,  as  they  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  town  council,  and  imperial  legislation 
in  their  interests  was  obtained.  But  each  craft  at  the  same  time 
formed  a  society  for  social,  ben^dal  and  religious  purposes, 
and,  as  these  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
clerical  authorities,  the  other  powers  could  not  in  the  long  nm 
be  withheld,  including  that  of  forcing  all  followers  of  any  craft 
to  join  the  gild  (Zunfiswang).  Thus  the  official  inspection  of 
markets,  community  of  interests  on  the  part  of  the  craftsmen, 
and  co-operation  for  social  and  religious  ends,  worked  together 
in  the  formation  of  craft-gilds.  It  is  not  suggested  that  in  each 
individual  town  the  rise  of  the  gilds  was  preceded  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  crafts  on  the  part  of  the  lord  and  his  officers;  but  it  is 
maintained  that  as  a  general  thing  voluntary  organization  could 
hardly  have  proceeded  on  such  orderly  lines  as  on  the  whole  it 
did,  unless  the  framework  had  in  the  first  instance  been  laid 
down  by  the  authorities:  much  as  in  modem  times  the  working 
together  in  factories  has  practically  been  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  trade  unions.  Much  less  would 
the  principle  of  forced  entrance  have  found  such  ready  acceptance 
both  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  on  that  of  the  men, 
unless  it  had  previously  been  in  full  practke  and  recognition 
under  the  system  of  official  market-control.  The  dif^rent  names 
for  the  societies,  viz.  fratern^as,  Briiderschaftf  officium,  AnU, 
condiciumy  Zunfty  unio^  Innung,  do  not  signify  different  kinds 
of  societies,  but  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  The 
word  Gilde  alone  forms  an  exception,  inasmuch  as,  generally 
speaking,  it  was  used  by  merchant  gilds  only.^ 

From  an  early  date  the  towns,  more  particularly  the  older 
episo^Mil  cities,  took  a  part  in  imperial  politics.  Legally  the 
bishops  were  in  their  cities  mere  representatives  of  the  in^)erial 
government*  This  fact  found  formal  ejqxression  mainly  in  two 
ways.  The  Vogt^  although  appointed  by  the  bishop,  received 
the  "ban,"  i.e.  the  power  of  having  justice  executed,  which 
he  passed  on  to  the  lesser  officers,  from  the  king  or  emperor 
direct.  Secondly,  whenever  the.  emperpr  held  a  curia  generalis 
^  F.  Keutgen,  Antler  und  ZHnffe  Gena,  1903). 


(or  general  assembly,  or  diet)  in  one  of  the  episoc^l  cities,  and 
for  a  week  before  and  after,  all  jurisdictional  and  administrative 
power  reverted  to  him  and  his  immediate  officers.  The  citizens 
on  their  part  climg  to  this  connexion  and  made  use  of  it  whenever 
their  independence  was  threatened  by  their  bishops,  who  strongly 
inclined  to  consider  themselves  lords  of  thdr  cathedral  cities, 
much  as  if  these  had  been  built  on  church-lands.  As  early  as 
1073,  therefore,  we  find  the  citizens  of  Worms  successfully  rising 
against  their  bishop  in  order  to  provide  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
with  a  refuge  against  the  rebellious  princes.  Those  of  Cologne 
made  a  similar  attempt  in  1074.  But  a  second  class  of  imperial 
cities  {ReichssUidte)y  much  more  numerous  than  the  former, 
consisted  of  those  founded  on  demesne-land  belonging  either 
to  the  Empire  or  to  one  of  the  families  who  rose  to  imperial 
rank.  This  class  was  largely  reinforced,  when  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  royal  house  of  Hohenstaufen  in  the  X3th  century, 
a  great  number  of  towna  founded  by  them  on  their  demesne 
successfully  claimed  immediate  subjection  to  the  crown.  About 
this  time,  during  the  interregnum,  a  federation  of  more  than 
a  hundred  towns  was  formed,  begiiming  on  the  Rhine,  but 
spreading  as  far  as  Bremen  in  the  north,  ZUrich  in  the  south, 
and  Regensburg  in  the  east,  with  the  object  of  helping  to  preserve 
the  peace.  Aft^  the  death  of  King  William  in  1256,  they 
resolved  to  recognize  no  king  unless  unanimously  elected.  This 
league  was  joined  by  a  poweriid  group  of  princes  and  nobles 
and  found  recognition  by  the  prince-electors  of  the  Empire; 
but  for  want  of  leadership  it  did  not  stand  the  test,  when  Richard 
of  Cornwall  and  Alphonso  of  Castile  were  elected  rival  kings  in 
1257.'  In  the  foUo^ring  centuries  the  imperial  cities  in  south 
Germany,  where  most  of  them  were  situated,  repeatedly  formed 
leagues  to  protect  their  interests  against  the  power  of  the 
princes  and  the  nobles,  and  destructive  wars  were  waged;  but 
no  great  political  issue  found  solution,  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties  after  each  war  remaining  much  what  it  had  been 
before.  On  the  part  of  the  towns  this  was  mainiy  due  to  lack 
of  leadership  and  of  unity  of  piupose.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  imperial  towns,  like  most  of  the  others,  stood 
forward  as  champions  of  the  new  cause  and  did  valuable  service 
in  upholding  and  defending  it.  After  that,  however,  their 
political  part  was  played  out,  mainly  because  tbey  proved  unable 
to  keep  up  with  modern  conditions  of  warfare.  It  should  be 
stated  that  seven  among  the  episcopal  cities,  viz.  Cologne,  Mainz, 
Worms,  Spires,  Strassburg,  Basel  and  Regensburg,  claimed  a 
privileged  position  as  "  Free  Cities,"  but  neither  is  the  ground 
for  this  claim  clearly  established,  nor  its  nature  well  defijied. 
The  general  obligations  of  the  imperial  cities  towards  the  Empire 
were  the  payment  of  an  annual  fixed  tax  and  the  furnishing 
of  a  number  of  armed  men  for  imperial  wars,  and  from  these 
the  above-named  towns  claimed  some  measure  of  exeno^tion. 
Some  of  the  imperial  cities  lost  their  independence  at  an  early 
date,  as  unredeemed  pledges  to  some  prince  who  had  advanced 
money  to  the  emperor.  Others  seceded  as  members  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  But  a  considerable  number  survived 
until  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  in  1803..  At  the  peace 
in  x3x5i  however,  pidy  four  were  spared,  namely,  Frankfort, 
Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Ltibeck,  these  being  practically  the  only 
ones  still  in  a  sufficiently  flourishing  and  economically  independ- 
ent position  to  warrant  such  preferential  treatment.  But  finally 
Frankfort,  having  chosen  the  wrong  side  in  the  war  of  1866, 
was  annexed  by  Prussia,  and  <mly  the  three  seaboard  towns 
remain  as  full  members  of  the  new  confederate  Empire  under 
the  style  of  Freie  und  HansestUdte,  But  until  modem  times 
most  of  the  larger  LandstUdU  or  mesne-towns  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  were  as  independent  under  their  lords  as  the  im- 
perial cities  were  under  the  emperor.  They  eVen  foUowed  a 
foreign  policy  of  their  own,  concluded  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  or  made  war  upon  them.  Nearly  all  the  Hanseatic  towns 
belonged  to  this  category.  With  others  like  Bremen,  Hamburg 
and  Magdeburg,  it  was  long  in  the  balance  which  class  they  be- 
longed to.  All  towns  of  any  importance,  however,  were  for  a 
considerable  time  far  ahead  of  the  principalities  in  administration. 
'  J.  Weizsacker,  Der  rheinische  Bund  (Tubingen,  1879]. 
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It  was  largely  this  fact  that  gave  them  power.  When, 
therefore,  from  about  the  15th  century  the  princely  territories 
came  to  be  better  organized,  much  of  the  raison  d'^re  for  the 
exceptional  position  held  by  the  towns  disappeared.  The  towns 
from  an  early  date  made  it  their  policy  to  suppress  the  exercise 
of  all  handicrafts  in  the  open  country.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
sought  an  increase  of  power  by  extending  tights  of  citizenship 
to  numerous  individual  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
(PfalbUrger,  a  term  not  satisfactorily  explained).  By  this  and 
other  means,  e.g,  the  purchase  of  estates  by  citizens,  many 
towns  gradually  acquired  a  considerable  territory.  These 
tendencies  both  princes  and  lesser  nobles  naturally  tried  to 
thwart,  and  the  mediate  towns  or  Landst&dU  were  finally  brought 
to  stricter  subjection,  at  least  in  the  greater  principalities  such 
as  Austria  and  Brandenburg.  Besides,  the  less  favourably 
situated  towns  suffered  through  the  concentration  of  trade  in 
the  hands  of  their  more  fortimate  sisters.  But  the  economic 
decay  and  consequent  loss  of  political  influence  among  both 
imperial  and  territorial  towns  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  inner 
causes. 

Certain  leading  political  economists,  notably  K.  Biicher 
{Die  Bevdlkerung  von  Frankfurt  a.  M.  im  i4ten  und  isten  Jahr- 
hundcri,  i.,  Tubingen,  1886;  Die  Enlstehung  der  Volkswiri- 
schaft,  5th  ed.,  Tubingen,  1906),  and,  in  a  modified  form,  W. 
Sombart  (Der  modefne  Kapitalismus^  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1902), 
have  propoimded  the  doctrine  of  one  gradual  progression  from 
an  agricultural  state  to  modem  capitalistic  conditions.  This 
theory,  however,  is  nothing  less  than  an  outrage  on  history. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  modem  Europe  is  concerned,  there 
has  twice  been  a  progression,  separated  by  a  period  of  retrogression, 
and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  BUcher's  picture  of  the  agricultiural 
and  strictly  protectionist  town  (the  geschlossene  Stadtwirtschafi) 
of  the  14th  and  X5th  centuries  belongs,  while  Sombart's  notion 
of  an  entire  absence  of  a  spirit  of  capitalistic  enterprise  before 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  in  Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  or 
the  14th.  century  in  Italy,  is  absolutely  fantastic.^  The  period 
of  the  rise  of  cities  till  well  on  in  the  13th  century  was  naturally 
a  period  of  expansion  and  of  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom 
of  trade.  It  was  only  afterwards  that  a  protectionist  spirit 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  each  town  made  it  its  policy  to 
restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  trade  of  strangers.  In  this  re- 
volution the  rise  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  population  to  power 
played  an  important  part. 

Tlie  craft-gilds  had  remained  subordinate  to  the  Rat,  but 
by-and-by  they  claimed  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  towns. 
Originally  any  inhabitant  holding  a  certain  measure  of  land, 
freehold  or  subject  to  the  mere  nominal  ground-rent  above- 
mentioned,  was  a  full  citizen  independently  of  his  calling,  the 
clergy  and  the  lord's  retainers  and  servants  of  whatever  rank, 
who  claimed  exemption  from  scot  and  lot,  to  use  the  English 
formula,  alone  excepted.  The  majority  of  the  artisans,  however, 
were  not  in  this  happy  position.  Moreover,  the  town  council, 
instead  of  being  freely  elected,  filled  up  vacancies  in  its  ranks  by 
co-optation,  with  the  result  that  all  power  became  vested  in  a 
limited  number  of  rich  families.  Against  this  state  of  things 
the  crafts  rebelled,  alleging  mismanagement,  malversation  and 
the  withholding  of  justice.  During  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  considerable  slaughter,  were  frequent,  and  a  great  variety 
of  more  democratic  constitutions  were  tried.  Zurich,  however, 
IS  the  only  German  place  where  a  kind  of  tyranniSy  so  frequent 
in  Italy,  came  to  be  for  a  while  established.  On  the  whole  it 
must  be  said  that  in  those  towns  where  the  democratic  party 
gained  the  upper  hand  an  unruly  policy  abroad  and  a  narrow- 
minded  protection  at  home  resulted.  An  inclination  to  hasty 
measures  of  war  and  an  unwillingness  to  observe  treaties  among 
the  democratic  towns  of  Swabia  were  largely  responsible  for  the 

J  G.  v.  Below,  Der  Untergang  der  miUelalterlichen  Stadtwirtschaft ; 
Uher  Theorien  der  wirtscnafuichen  Entwicklung  der  Volker;  F. 
Keutgen,  "  Hansische  Handeisgesellschaften,  vornehmlich  des  I4ten 
Jahrhunderts/'  in  VierteljahrsscHrift  fiir  Sozial-  und  Wirtschafis- 
geschtchte,  vol.  iv.  (1906). 


disasters  of  the  war  of  the  Swabian  League  in  the  14th  century. 
At  home,  vdiereas  at  first  markets  had  been  free  and  open  to 
any  comer,  a  more  and  more  protective  policy  set  in,  traders 
from  other  towns  being  subjected  more  and  more  to  vexatious 
restrictions.  It  was  also  made  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
membership  in  the  craft-gilds,  high  admission  fees  and  so-caHed 
masterpieces  being  made  a  condition.  Finally,  the  number  of 
members  became  fixed,  and  none  but  members'  sons  and  sons-in- 
law,  <»:  members'  widows'  husbands  were  received.  The  first 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  numerous  proletariate  of  life-long 
assistants  and  of  men  and  women  forcibly  excluded  from  follow- 
ing any  honest  trade;  and  the  second  consequence,  the  economic 
ruin  of  the  town  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  a  limited  number. 
From  the  end  of  the  15th  century  population  in  many  towns 
decreased,  and  not  only  most  of  the  smaller  ones,  but  even  some 
once  important  centres  of  trade,  sank  to  the  level  almost  of 
villages.  Those  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  mercantile 
community  remained  in  power,  like  Nuremberg  and  the  seaboard 
towns,  on  the  whole  followed  a  more  enlightened  policy,  although 
even  they  could  not  quite  keep  clear  of  the  ever-growing 
protective  tendencies  of  the  time.  Many  even  of  the  richer 
towns,  notably  Nuremberg,  ran  into  debt  irretrievably,  owing 
partly  to  an  exorbitant  expenditure  on  magnificent  public 
buildings  and  extensive  fortifications,  calculated  to  resist  modem 
instruments  of  destruction,  partly  to  a  faulty  administration 
of  the  public  debt.  From  the  13th  century  the  towns  had  issued 
{**  sold,"  as  it  was  called)annuities,  either  for  life  or  for  perpetuity 
in  ever-increasing  number,  until  it  was  at  last  found  impossible 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  them. 

One  of  the  principal  achievements  of  the  towns  lay  in  the 
field  of  legishiion.  Their  law  was  founded  originaUy  on  the 
general  national  (or  provincial)  law,  on  custom,  and  on  special 
privil^e.  New  foundations  were  regularly  provided  by  their 
lord  with  a  charter  embodying  the  most  important  points  of  the 
special  law  of  the  town  in  question.  This  miniature  code  would 
thencef(Nth  be  developed  by  means  of  statutes  passed  by  the 
town  council.  The  codification  of  the  law  of  Augsburg  in  1276 
already  fills  a  moderate  volume  in  print  (ed.  by  Christian  Meyer, 
Augsbui^g,  1872).  Later  foundations  were  frequently  referred 
by  their  founders  to  the  nearest  existing  town  of  importance, 
though  that  might  belong  to  a  different  Iwd.  Afterwards,  if 
a  question  in  law  arose  which  the  court  d  a  younger  town  found 
itself  unable  to  answer,  the  court  next  senior  in  affiliation  was 
referred  to,  which  in  turn  would  ai^ly  to  the  court  above,  until 
at  last  that  of  the  original  mother  town  was  reached,  whose 
decision  was  final.  This  system  was  chiefly  developed  in  the 
colonial  east,  where  most  towns  were  affiliated  directly  or 
indirectly  either  to  LUbeck  or  to  Magdeburg;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  unknown  in  the  home  country.  A  number  of  collections 
of  such  judgments  {Schdffenspriiche)  have  been  published.  It  is 
also  worth  mentioning  that  it  was  usual  to  read  the  police  by-laws 
of  a  town  at  regular  intervals  to  the  assembled  citizens  in  a 
morning-speech  (Morgensprache).^ 

To  turn  to  Italy ,  the  country  for  so  many  centuries  in  close 
political  connexion  with  Germany,  the  foremost  thing  to  be 
noted  is  that  here  the  towns  grew  to  even  greater  independence, 
many  of  them  in  the  end  acknowledging  no  overlord  whatever 
after  the  yoke  of  the  German  kings  had  been  shaken  off.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  long  run  fell  under  the 
sway  of  some  local  tyrant-dynasty. 

From  Roman  times  the  country  had  remained  thickly  studded 
with  towns,  each  being  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  From  this  arose 
their  most  impK)rtant  peculiarity.  For  it  was  largely  due  to  an 
identification  of  dioceses  and  municipd  territories  that  the  nobles 
of  the  surrounding  country  took  up  their  headquarters  in  the 
cities,  either  voluntarily  or  because  forced  to  do  so  by  the  citizens, 
who  made  it  their  policy  thus  to  turn  possible  opponents  into 
partisans  and  defendets.    In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  On  this  whole  subject  see  Richard  SchrSder,  Lehrbuch  der 
deutschen  Rechtsgesckichte  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1907),  §  56,  **  Die  Stadt- 
rechte."  Also  Charles  Gross,  The  Gild  Merchant  (Oxford,  1890), 
vol.  i.  Appendix  E,  "  Affiliation  of  Medieval  Boroughs.'* 
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nobles  and  knights  were  carejfally  shut  out  50  long  as  the  town's 
independence  was  at  stake,  the  members  of  a  princely  garrison 
being  required  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  citadel,  separated 
from  the  town  proper  by  a  wall.  Only  in  the  comparatively 
few  cathedral  cities  this  rule  does  not  obtain.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  municipal  life  in  Italy  was  from  the 
£rst  more  complex,  the  main  constituent  parts  of  the  population 
being  the  cafUani^  or  greater  nobles,  the  valvassori,  or  lesser 
nobles  (knights)  and  the  people  (popolo).  Furthermore,  the 
bi&hops  being  in  most  cases  the  exponents  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  struggle  for  freedom  from  the  latter  ended  in  a  radical  rid- 
dance from  all  temporal  episcopal  government  as  well.  Foremost 
in  this  struggle  stood  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  most  of  which  all 
through  the  barbarian  invasions  had  kept  their  walls  in  repair 
and  maintained  some  importance  as  economic  centres,  and  whose 
popolo  largely  consisted  of  merchants  of  some  standing.  As 
early  as  the  8th  century  the  laws  of  the  Langobard  King  Aistulf 
distinguished  three  classes  of  merchants  (negotianUs),  among 
whom  the  majored  et  potetUes  were  required  to  keep  themselves 
provided  with  horse,  knee,  shield  and  a  cuirass.  The  valley  of 
the  Po  formed  the  main  artery  of  trade  between  western  Europe 
and  the  East,  Milan  being  besides  the  point  of  convergence  for 
all  Alpine  passes  west  of  the  Brenner  (the  St  Gotthard,  however, 
was  not  made  accessible  until  early  in  the  13th  century).  Lom- 
bard merchants  soon  spread  all  over  western  Europe,  a  chief 
source  of  their  ever-increasing  wealth  being  their  employment 
as  bankers  of  the  papal  see. 

The  struggle  against  the  bishops^  in  which  a  clamour  for  a 
reform  of  clerical  life  and  a  striving  for  local  self-government 
were  strangely  interwoven,  had  raged  for  a  couple  of  generations 
when  King  Henry  V.,  great  patron  of  municipal  freedom  as  he 
was,  legalized  by  a  series  of  charters  the  staHis  quo  (Cremona, 
1x14,  Mantua,  11 16),  But  under  his  weak  successors  the.  inde- 
pendence of  the  cities  reached  sjuch  a  pitch  as  to  be  manifestly 
intolerable  to  an. energetic  monarch  like  Frederick  I.  Besides, 
the  more  powerful  among  them  would  subdue  or  destroy  their 
weaker  neighbours,  and  two  parties  were  formed,  one  headed 
by  Milan,  the  other  by  Cremona.  Como  and  Lodi  complained 
of  the  violence  used  to  them  by  the  former  city.  Therefore  in 
1 1 58  a  commission  was  appointed  embracing  four  Roman  legists 
as  representatives  of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  those  of  fourteen 
towns,  to  examine  into  the  imperial  and  municipal  rights.  The 
claims  of  the  imperial  government,  jurisdictional  and  other, 
were  acknowledged,  only  such  rights  of  self-government  being 
admitted  as  could  be  shown  to  be  grounded  on  imperial  charters. 
But  when  it  came  to  carrying  into  effect  these  Roncaglian  decrees, 
a  general  rising  resulted^  Milan  was  besieged  by  the  emperor 
and  destroyed  in  1162  in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  her 
rivals.  Nevertheless,  after  a  defeat  at  Legnano  in  1 176,  Frederick 
was  forced  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  interference  with  the 
government  of  the  cities,  merely  retainiog  an  overlordship  that 
was  not  much  more  than  formal  (peace  of  Constance  in  11  S3). 
All  through  this  war  the  towns  had  been  supported  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.  SknUarly  under  Frederick  II.  the  renewal  of  the 
struggle  between  emperor  and  pope  dovetailed  with  a  fresh  out- 
break of  the  war  with  the  cities,  who  feared  lest  an  imperial 
triumph  over  the  church  would  likewise  threaten  their  independ- 
ence.  The  emperor's  death  finally  decided  the  issue  in  their  favour. 

Constitutionally,  municipal  freedom  was  based  on  the  forma- 
tion of  a  commune  headed  by  elected  consuls,  usually  to  the 
number  of  twelve,  representing  the  three  orders  of  capitani, 
valvassori  and  popolo.  Frequently,  however,  the  nmnber  actually 
wielding  power  was  much  more  restricted,  and  their  position 
altogether  may  rather  be  likened  to  that  of  their  Roman  prede- 
cessors than  to  that  of  their  German  contemporaries.  In  all 
important  matters  they  asked  the  advice  and  support  of  **  wise 
men,"  sapienies,  discreiiores,  prtidenUSy  as  a  body  called  the 
credetizay  while  the  popular  assembly  {parlamentumf  concioy 
consilium  generale)  was  the  true  sovereign.  The  consub  with  the 
assistance  of  judices  also  presided  in  the  law-courts;  but  besides 
the  consuls  of  the  commune  there  were  consules  de  placitis 
specially  appointed  for  jurisdictional  purposes. 


In  spite  of  these  multifarious  $afeg\iards,  however,  family 
factions  early  destroyed  the  fabric  of  liberty,  especially  as,  just 
as  there  was  an  imperial,  or  Ghibelline,  and  a  papal,  or  Gudph 
party  among  the  cities  as  a  whole,  thus  also  within  each  town 
each  faction  would  allege  adherence  to  and  claim  support  by 
one  or  other  of  the  great  world-powers.  To  get  out  of  the  dikmma 
of  party-government,  resort  was  thereupon  had  to  the  appoint- 
ment as  chief  magistrate  of  a  podesld  from  among  the  nobles  or 
knights  of  a  different  part  of  the  country  not  nuxed  up  with  the 
local  feuds.  But  the  end  was  in  most  cases  the  establishment  of 
the  despotism  of  some  leading  family^  such  as  the  Visconti  at 
Milan,  the  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  the  della  Scala  in  Verona  and 
the  Carrara  in  Padua. 

In  Tuscany,  the  historic  r61e  of  the  citiesi  with  the  excq>tion 
of  Pisa,  begins  at  a  later  date,  largely  owing  to  the  overlordship 
of  the  powerful  margraves  of  the  house  ^  Canossa  and  their 
successors,  who  here  represented  the  emperor.  Pisa,  however, 
together  with  Genoa,  all  through  the  nth  century  distinguished 
itself  by  war  waged  in  the  western  Mediterranean  and  its  isles 
against  the  Saracens.  Both  cities,  along  with  Venice,  but  especi- 
ally the  Genoese,  also  did  excellent  service  in  reducing  the 
Syrian  coast  towns  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  the  reigns 
of  ELings  Baldwin  I.  and  Baldwin  U.  of  Jerusalem,  while  more 
particularly  Pisa  with  great  constancy  jdaoed  her  fleet  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  for  warfare  with  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  communes  with  consuls  at  their  head  were  formed 
in  Tuscany  miich  as  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand  the  Tuscan 
cities  managed  to  prolong  the  reign  of  liberty  to  a  much  later 
epoch,  no  podestd  ever  quite  succeeding  here  ^jn  his  attempts  to 
establish  the  rule  of  his  dynasty.  Even  when  in  the  second  half 
of  the  15th  century  the  Medici  in.  Florence  attained  to  power, 
the  form  at  least  of  a  republic  ,was  still  maintained,  and  not  till 
1531  did  one  of  them,  supported  by  Charles  V.,  assume  the  ducal 
title. 

Long  before  the  last  stage,  the  rule  of  signori,  was  reached, 
however,  the  commune  as  originally  constituted  had  everywhere 
undergone  radical  changes.  As  early  as  the  13th  century  the 
lower  orders  among  the  inhabitants  formed  an  organization 
under  officers  of  their  own,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  commune, 
which  was  controlled  by  the  great  and  the  rich;  e,g.  at  Florence 
the  people  in  1250  rose  against  the  turbulent  nobles  and  chose  a 
capilano  del  popolo  with  twelve  anziani,  two  from  each  of  the 
six  city-wards  (sestieri),  as  his  council.  .  The  popolo  itself  was 
divided  into  twenty  armed  companies,  each  under  a  gonfatoniere. 
But  later  the  arii  (craft-gUds),  some  of  whom,  however,  can  be 
shown  to  have  existed  under  consuls  of  their  own  as  early  as 
1203,  attained  supreme  importance,  and  in  1282  the  government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  priori,  imder  the  name  of  the 
signoria.  The  Guelph  nobles  were  at  first  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  government,  on  condition  of  their  entering  a  gild,  but  in 
1293  even  this  privilege  was  withdrawn.  The  ordinamenti  della 
giustieia  of  that  year  robbed  the  nobility  of  all  political  power. 
The  lesser  or  lower  arti,  on  the  other  hand,  were  conceded  a 
full  share  in  it,  and  a  gonfaloniere  della  giustizia  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  militia.  In  the  14th  century  twelve  btumi  uomini 
representing  the  wards  (sesliert)  were  superadded,  aU  these 
dignitaries  holding  office  for  two  months  only.  And  besides  all 
these,  there  existed  three  competing  chief  justices  and  com- 
manders of  the  forces  called  in  from  abroad  and  holding  office  for 
six  months,  viz.  the  podesld,  the  capiiano  del  popolo,  and  the 
eseculore  della  giustizia.  In  spite  of  all  this  complicated  machinery 
of  checks  and  balances,  revolution  followed  upon  revolution, 
nor  could  an  occasional  reign  of  terror  be  prevented  like  that  of 
the  Signore  Gauthier  de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens  (1342-1343). 
It  was  not  till  after  a  rising  of  the  lowest  order  of  aU,  the  in- 
dustrial labourers,  had  been  suppressed  in  1378  {tumulto  dei 
Ciompi,  the  wool-combers),  that  quieter  times  ensued  under  the 
wise  leadership,  first  of  the  Albizzi  and  finally  of  the  Medici. 

The  history  of  the  other  Tuscan  towns  was  equaUy  tumultuous, 
all  of  them  save  Lucca,  after  many  fitful  changes  finally  passing 
under  the  sway  of  Florence,  or  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  as 
the  state  was  now  called.     Pisa,  one  time  the  mightiest,  had  been 
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crushed  between  its  inland  neighbour  and  its  maritime  rival 
Genoa  (battle  of  Meloria,  laSa). 

Apart  in  its  constitutional  devdopment  from  all  other  towns 
in  Italy,  and  it  might  be  added,  in  Europe,  stands  Venice. 
Almost  alone  among  Italian  cities  its  origin  does  not  go  back  to 
Roman  times.  It  was  not  till  the  invasions  of  Hun  and  Lango- 
bard  that  fugitives  from  the  Venetian  mainland  took  refuge 
among  the  poor  fishermen  on  the  small  islands  in  the  lagoons 
and  on  the  lido^^thR  narrow  stretch  of  coast-line  which  s^Mtrates 
the  lagoons  from  the  Adriatic — some  at  Grado,  some  at  Mala- 
moccOy  others  on  Rjalto.  A  number  of  small  communities  was 
formed  under  elected  tribunes;  acknowledging  as  their  sovereign 
the  emperor  at  Constantinople.  Tieatieis  of  commerce  were 
concluded  with  the  Langobard  kings,  thus  assuring  a  market 
for  the  sale  of  ioiports  from  the  East  and  for  the  purchase  of 
agriiiultufal  produce.  Just  before  or  after  a.d.  700  the  young 
republic  seems  to  have  thrown  off  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  dux 
Uistriae  et  VenetiaesLnd  elected  a  duke  (doge)  of  its  own,  in  whom 
was  vested  the  executive  power,  the  right  to  convc^  the  popular 
assembly  (condo)  and  appoint  tribunes  aifd. justices.  Political 
unity  was  thus  established,  but  it  was  not  tfil  after  another 
century  of  civil  war  that  Kialto  was  definitely  chosen  the  seat 
of  government  and  thus  the  foimdation  of  the  present  city  laid. 
After  a  number  of  attempts  to  establish  a  hereditary  dukedom, 
Duke  Domenico  Fktbianico  in  1032  passed  a  law  providing  that 
no  duke  was  to  appoint  his  successor  or  procure  him  to  be  elected 
during  his  own  lifetime.  Besides  this  two  councils  wero  appointed 
without  whose  consent  nothing  of  importance  was  to  be  done. 
After  the  murder  by  the  people  of  Duke  Vitale  Michiel  in  1172, 
who  had  suffered  naval  defeat,  it  was  deemed  necessary  tx> 
introduce  a  stricter  constitutional  order.  According  to  the 
orthodox  account,  some  details  of  which  have,  howeyer,  recently 
been  impugned,^  the  Irregukr  popular  meeting  was  replaced  by  a 
great  council  of  fr6m  450  to  480.  members  elected  annually  by 
special  appointed  electors  in'  equal  proportion  from  each  of 
the  six  wards.  One  of  the  functions  of  this  body  was  to  appoint 
most  of  the  state  officials  or  their  electors.  There  was  also  an 
executive  council  of  six,  one  from  each  ward.  Besides  these, 
the  duke,  who  was  henceforward  elected  by  a  body  of  eleven 
electotti  from  amcmg  the  aristocracy,  would  invite  persons  of 
prominence  (the  fregadif  in  order  to  secure  their  assent  and  co- 
operation, whenever  a  measure  of  importance  was  to  be  placed 
before  the  great  council.  Only  under  extraordinary  •'circum- 
stances the  concw  was  stfll  to  be  called.  The  tenure  of  the  duke's 
office  was  for  life.  The  general  tendency  of  constitutional 
development  in  Venice  henceforward  ran  in  an  exactiy  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  all  other  Italian  cities  towards  a  growing 
restriction  of  popular  rights,  until  in  12^  the  great  council 
was  for  all  future  time  closed  to  all  but  the  descendants  of  a 
limited  number  of  noble  families,  whose  names  were  in  that  year 
entered  iir  the  Golden  Book.  It  still  remained  to  appoint  a 
board  to  superintend  the  executive  power.  These  were  the 
awogadari  di  commune^  and,  since  Tiepolo's  conspiracy- in  131  o, 
the  Cansiglio  dd  Died,  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  controlled  the 
whole  of  the  state,  and  out  of  which  there  developed  in  the  i6th 
century  the  state  inquisition. 

While  in  all  prominent  Italian  cities  the  leading  classes  of  the 
community  wne  largely  made  up  of  merchants,  in  Venice 'the 
nobility  was  entirely  commercial.  The  marked  steadiness  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Venetian  constitution  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
this  fact.  Elsewhere  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  tiurbident 
country  nobles  furnished  the  first  germ  for  the  unending  dis- 
sensions whkh  ruined  such  promising  beginnings.  In  Venice,  on 
the  contrary,  its  businesslike  habits  of  mind  led  the  ruliug  class 
to  make  what  concessions  might  seem  needful,  while  both  the 
masses  and  the  head  of  the  state  were  kept  in  due  subjection  to 
the  laws.  Too  much  stability,  however,  finally  changed  into 
stagnation,  and  decay  followed.  The  foreign  policy  of  Venice 
was  likewise  mainly  dictated  by  commercial  motives,  the  chief 
objectives  being  commercial  privilege  in  the  Byzantine  empire 
and  in  the  Frankish  states  in  the  East,  domination  of  the  Adriatic, 

^  H.  Kretschmayr,  Gesekkkie  von  Venedig,  vol.  i.  (Gotha,  1905). 


occupation  of  a  sufficient  hinterland  on  the  terra  firma,  non- 
aufferance  of  the  rivalry  of  Genoa,  and,  finally,  maintenance  of 
trade^^qMtemacy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  through  a  series  of 
alternating  wiirs  and  treaties  with  Turkey,  the  lasting  monument 
of  which  W4S  th^  destruction  of  the  Parthenon  in  1685  by  a 
Venetian  bomb..  At  last  the  proud  republic  surrendered  to 
Napoleon  without  a  stroke. 

The  dtiesof  southern  Italy  do  not  here  call  for  special  attention. 
Several  of  them  dev6k>ped  a  certain  amount  of  independence 
and  free  institutions,  and  took  an  important  part  in  trade 
with  the  East,  notably  so  Amalfi.  But  after  incorporation  in 
the  Norman  kingdom  all  individual  history  for  them  came  to 
an  end. 

Rome,  finally,  derived  its  importance  from  being  the  capital  of 
the  popes  and  from  its  proud  past  From  time  to  time  spasmodic 
attempts  were  made  tO:  revive  the  forms  of  the  ancient  republic, 
as  under  AmokL  of  Brescia  in  the  i2tb  and  by  Niccold  di  Rienzo 
in  the  14th  century;  but  there 'was  no  body  of  stalwart,  self- 
reliant  cxtxDom  to  support  such  measures:  nothing  but.turbulent 
nobles  on  the  one  hand  and  a  rabble  on  the  other. 

In  no  country  is  thero  such  a  clear  grouping  of  the  towns  on 
geographical hnesas in  France,  these  geographical  lines, of  course, 
having  m  the  first  instance  been  drawn  by  historical  causes 
Another  feature  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  unruly  times 
precedixHS  the  civic  movement,  serfdom  had  spread  among  the 
inhabitants  even  of  the  towns  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  application  of  feudal  ideas  to  town  govenmient. 
In  some  other  rei^)ect8  the  constitution  of  the  cities  in  the  south 
of  France,  as  will  be  seen,  has  more  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Italian  communes,  and  that  of  the  northern  French  towns  with 
those  of  Germany,  than  the  constitutions  of  the  various  groups  of 
French  towns  have  among  each -other. 

In  the  group  of  the  vUles  consyknres,  comprising  all  important 
towns  in  tiie  south,  the  executive  was,  as  in  Italy^  in  the  hands  of 
a  body  of  consuleSj  whose  number  in  most  cases  rose  to  twelve. 
They  were  elected  for  the  term  of  one  year  and  te^ligible  only 
after  an  interval,  and  they  were  ftiq>pQrted  by  a  municipal  council 
(commune  consiHum,  consilUtm  magnum  or  secretum  ox  generaie,  or 
coUoquium)  and  a  generalassembly  i^pariamenUtmj  concio,  commune 
consilium,  -commune,  universitas  civium)^  wbich,  however,  as  a 
rule  was  fkr  from  comprising  the  whole  body  of  citi^ns.  Another 
feature  which  these. southern  towns  had  in  common  with  their 
Italian  neighbours  was  the  prominent  part  played,  by  the  native 
nobility.  The  relations  witit  the  clergy  were  generally  of  a  more 
friendly  character  than  in  the  north,  and  in  some  cases  the  bishop 
or  archbishop  even  retained  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
management .  of  the  town's  affairs.  Dissensions  among  the 
citizens,  or  between  the  nobles  and  the  bourgeois,  frequently 
ended  in  the  adoption  of  a  podesUU.  And  in  several  cities  of :  the 
Languedoc,.  each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the  population 
retained  its  separate  laws  and  customs.  It  is  matter  of  dispute 
whether  vestiges  of  Roman  institutions  had  survived  in  these 
parts  down  to  the  time  when  the  new  constitutions  sprang  into 
being;  but  all  investigators  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  in  no 
case  did  such  remnants  prove  of  any  practical  importance. 
Roman  law,  however,  was  never  quite  superseded  by  Germanic 
law,  as  appears  from  the  sUUuts  mimicipaux.  In  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  these  statutes  a  remarkable  activity  was  dis- 
played by  means  of  an  annual  correclio  stattUorum  carried  out  by 
specially  appointed  statutores.  In  the  north,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  carta  commumae,  forming  as  it  were  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mune's existence,  seems  to  have  been  considered  almost  as 
something  sacred  and  imchangeable. 

The  constitutional  history  of  the  communes  in  northern  France 
in  a  niunber  of  points  widely  differed  from  that  of  these  viUes 
consulaires.  First  of  all  the  movement  for  their  establishment  in 
most  cases  was  to  a  far  greater  degree  of  a  revolutionary  character. 
These  revolutions  were  in  the  first  place  directed  against  the 
bishops;  but  the  position  both  of  the  higher  clergy  and  of  the 
nobility  was  here  of  a  nature  distinctiy  more  hostile  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  citizens  than  it  was  in  the  south.  A3  a  result 
the  detgy  and  the  nobles  were  excluded  from  all  membership  of 
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the  commune,  except  inasmuch  as  that  those  residing  in  the  town 
might  be  required  to  swear  not  to  conspire  against  it.  The 
commune  (communia^  communa^  communion  comtnuniias,  con- 
juratiOy  confoederoHo)  was  formed  by  an  oath  of  mutual  help 
(sacramentumy  jur amentum  communiae).  The  inembers  were 
described  a.s  juraU  (also  hurgenses,  vicini,  amici\  although  in  some 
communes  that  term  was  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  None  but  men  of  free  and  legitimate  birth,  and  free 
from  debt  and  contagious  or  incurable  disease  were  received. 
The  members  of  the  governing  body  were  styled  ytir^  (juratt), 
pairs  (pares)  or  ichevins  (scabint).  The  last  was,  however,  as  in 
Germany,  more  properly  the  title  of  the  jurors  in  the  court  of 
justice,  which  in  many  cases  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lord. 
In  some  cases  the  town  cotmcil  developed  out  of  this  body;  but 
in  the  larger  cities,  like  Rouen,  several  councils  worked  and  all 
these  names  were  employed  side  by  side.  The  number  of  the 
members  of  the  governing  body  proper  varies  from  twelve  to  a 
hundred,  and  its  functions  were  both  judicial  and  administrative. 
There  was  also  known  an  arrangement  corresponding  to  the 
German  alie  und  sUzende  R<U,  viz.  of  retired  members  who  could 
be  called  in  to  lend  assistance  on  important  occasions.  The  most 
striking  distinction,  however,  as  against  the  vUles  cansidaires  was 
the  elevation  of  the  president  of  the  body  to  the  position  of  maire 
or  mayeur  (sometimes  also  called  prMt,  praeposiius).  As  else- 
wherej  at  first  none  but  the  civic  aristocracy  were  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  management  of  the  town's  affairs;  but  from  the 
end  of  the  13th  century  a  share  had  to  be  conceded  to  representa- 
tives of  the  crafts.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  was  not  easily 
allayed;  the  lower  orders  applied  for  the  intervention  of  the 
king;  and  that  effectively  put  an  end  to  i)oIitical  freedom.  This 
tendency  of  calling  in  state  help  marks  a  most  striking  difference 
as  against  the  policy  followed  by  the  German  towns,  where  all 
classes  appear  to  have  been  always  far  too  jealous  of  local 
independence.  The  result  for  the  nation  was  in  the  one  case 
despotism,  equality  and  order,  in  the  other  individual  liberty 
and  an  inability  to  move  as  a  whole.  At  an  earlier  stage  the  king 
'  had  frequently  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  communes  in  their 
struggle  with  their  lords.  B3»-and-by  the  king's  confirmation 
came  to  be  considered  necessary  for  their  lawful  existence. 
This  proved  a  powerful  lever  for  the  extension  of  the  king's 
authority.  It  may  seem  strange  that  in  France  the  towns  never 
had  recourse  to  those  interurban  leagues  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  Italian  and  in  German  history. 

These  two  varieties,  the  communes  and  the  miles  consulaires 
together  form  the  group  of  vUles  Hbres.  As  opposed  to  these 
stand  the  villes  franckes,  also  called  villes  privoUdes  after  the 
chief  officer,  viUes  de  bourgeoisie  or  villes  soumises.  They  make 
up  by  far  the  majority  of  French  towns,  comprising  all  those 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  a  large  number 
in  the  north  and  the  south.  They  are  called  viUes  /ranches  on 
account  of  their  possessing  a  franchise,  a  charter  limiting  the 
services  due  by  the  citizens  to  their  lord,  but  political  status  they 
had  little  or  none.  According  to  the  varying  extent  of  the 
liberties  conceded  them,  there  may  be  distinguished  towns 
governed  by  an  elective  body  and  more  or  less  fully  authorized 
to  exercise  jurisdiction;  towns  possessing  some  sort  of  municipal 
organization,  but  no  rights  of  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  simple 
police;  and,  thirdly,  those  governed  entirely  by  seignorial 
officers.  To  this  last  class  belong  some  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  France,  wherever  the  king  had  power  enough  to  withhold 
liberties  deemed  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  towns  of  the  first  category  often  come  close  to  the  villes 
libres.  A  strict  line  of  demarcation,  however,  remains  in  the 
mutual  oath  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  civic  community  in 
both  varieties  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  ville  lihre 
stands  to  its  lord  in  the  relation  of  vassal  and  not  in  that  of 
an  immediate  possession.  But  however  compUiemeni  assujeUie 
Paris  might  be,  its  organization,  naturally,  was  immensely  more 
complex  than  that  of  hundreds  of  smaller  places  which,  formally, 
might  stand  in  an  identical  relationship  to  their  lords.  Like 
other  vUles  /ranches  under  the  king,  Paris  was  governed  by  a 
prMt  (provost),  but  certain  functions  of  self-government  for 


the  dty  were  delegated  to  the  company  of  the  marchands  de 
VeaUy  mercatores  aquaey  also  called  mercatcres  ansali,  that  is, 
the  gild  of  merchants  whose  bu^ess  lay  down  the  river  Seine, 
in  other  words,  a  body  natmraUy  exclusive,  not,  however,  to 
the  citizens  as  such.  At  their  head  stood  a  prMt  des  marchands 
and  four  eschevins  de  la  merchandise.  Other  prud'hommes  were 
occasionally  called  in,  and  from  1296  prMt  and  ichevins  ap- 
pointed twenty-four  councillors  to  form  with  themselves  a 
parUnr  aux  bourgeois.  The  crafts  of  Paris  were  organized  in 
mitierSy  whose  masters  were  appointed,  some  by  the  prMi  de 
PariSy  and  some  by  certain  great  officers  of  the  court.  In  the 
tax  rolls  of  a.d.  1292  to  1300  no  fewer  than  448  names  of  crafts 
occur,  while  the  Livre  des  m&iers  written  in  1268  by  £tienne  de 
Boileau,  then  prMt  de  FariSy  enumerates  loi  organized  bodies 
of  tradesmen  or  women  and  artisans.  Among  the  duties  of  these 
bodies,  as  elsewhere,  was  the  guel  or  night-watch,  which  neces- 
sitated a  military  organization  under  quartinierSy  cinquantainiers 
and  dixainiers.  This  gave  them  a  certain  power.  But  both 
their  revolutions^  under  the  prMl  des  marchands,  £tienne  Marcel, 
after  the  battle  ollMaupertuis,  and  again  in  1382,  were  extremely 
short-lived,  and  the  only  tangible  result  was  a  stricter  subjection 
to  the  king  and  his  officers. 

An  exceptional  position  among  the  cities  of  France  is  taken 
up  by  those  of  Flanders,  more  particularly  the  three  **  Great 
Towns,"  Bruges,  Ghent  and  Ypres,  whose  population  was 
Flemish,  i.e,  German.  They  sprang  up  at  the  foot  of  the  count's 
castles  and  rose  in  close  conjunction  with  his  power.  On  the 
accession  of  a  new  house  they  made  their  power  felt  as  early 
as  1 128.  Afterwards  the  counts  of  the  house  of  Dampierre  fdl 
into  financial  d^)endence  on  the  burghers,  and  therefore  allied 
themselves  with  the  rising  artisans,  led  by  the  weavers.  These, 
however,  proved  far  more  unruly,  bloody  confficts  ensued,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  the  three  great  cities  ruled  the  whole 
of  Flanders  with  a  high  hand*  Their  influence  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  was  likewise  great,  it  being  in  their 
interest  to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with  England,  oa  whose 
wool  the  flourishing  state  of  the  staple  industry  of  Flanders 
depended.  It  is  a  renuurkable  fact  that  the  historical  position 
taken  up  by  these  dties,  which  politically  belonged  to  France, 
is  much  more  akin  to  the  part  played  by  the  Goman  towns, 
whereas  Cambrai,  whose  population  was  French,  is  the  only  city 
politically  situated  in  Germany,  where  a  commune  came  to  be 
established. 

In  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  chief  importance  of  the  numerous 
small  towns  lay  in  the  part  they  played  as  fortresses  during  the 
unceasing  wars  with  the  Moors.  The  kings  therefore  extended 
special  privileges  (Jueros)  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  even 
at  an  early  date  admitted  to  representation  in  the  Cortes  (parlia- 
ment). Of  greater  individual  importance  than  all  the  zest  was 
Barcelona.  Already  in  1068  Count  Berengarius  gave  the  city 
a  special  law  (usaticf)  based  on  its  ancient  usages,  and  from  the 
14th  century  its  commercial  code  (libro  del  consolat  del  mar) 
became  influential  all  over  southern  Europe. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Scandinavian  towns  were  largely 
modelled  on  those  of  Germany,  but  the  towns  never  attained 
anything  like  the  same  independence.  Their  dependence  on 
the  royal  government  most  strongly  comes  out  in  the  fact  of 
their  being  uniformly  regulated  by  royal  law  in  each  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  In  Sweden  particularly,  German  merchants 
by  law  took  an  equal  share  in  the  government  of  the  towns. 
In  Denmark  their  influence  was  also  great,  and  only  in  Norway 
did  they  remain  in  the  x>osition  of  foreigners  in  spite  of  their 
famous  settlement  at  Bergen.  The  details,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
German  settlement  at  Wisby  and  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  League  (9.V.}. 
Denmark  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  three  kingdoms 
where  gilds  at  an  early  date  played  a  part  of  importance. 

Bibliography. — ^The  only  book  dealing  with  the  subject  in 

feneral,  viz.  K.  D.  Hullmann,  Stadtewesen  des  MitkMters  (4  vols., 
lonn,  1 826-1 828),  is  quite  antiquated.  For  Germany  it  is  best  to 
consult  Richard  Schrckier,  Lehrbruch  der  deutschen  Rechtsgeschichte 
(«h  ed.,  Leipzig,  1907),  §§51  and  56,  where  a  bibliography  as  com- 
plete as  need  be  is  given,  both  of  monographs  dealing  with  various 
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aspects  ol  the  question,  and  of  works  on  the  history  of  individual 
towns.     The  latter  alone  covers  two  large  octavo  pages  of  small 
print.     As  a  sort  of  complement  to  Schrdoer's  chapters  may  be  con- 
sidered, F.  Keuteen,  Urkunden  tur  stddHschen  Verfassungsgeschichte 
(Berlin,   igoi  ^AusgewdhUe  Urkunden  zur  deutschen   vmassungS' 
gesckichiet  by  G.  von  Below  and  F.  Keutgen,  vol.  i.),  a  collection  of 
437  select  charters  and  other  documents*  with  a  very  full  index. 
The  |Teat  work  of  G.  L.  von  Maurer,  Geschichle  der  Stddteoerfassung 
von  Deutschland  U  thick  vols.,  Erlangen,  1869-1871),  contains  an 
enormous  mass  of  information  not  always  treated  quite  so  critically 
as  the  piesent  age  requires.    There  is  an  excellent  succinct  account 
for  general  readers  by  Geoxv  von  Below/'  Das  altere  deutsche  StAdte- 
wesen  und  Bdrgertum,"  Monographien  zur  Weltgesckichle,  vol.  vi. 
(Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1898,  iflustrated).    A  number  of  the  most 
important  recent  monographs  have  been  mentioned  above.    As 
for  Italy,  the  most  valusn>le  general  work  for  the  early  times  is  still 
Carl  Hegel,  GesckUhU  der  St&dUverfassung  von  lUUien  seU  der  Zeit 
der  romischen  Herrschaft  bis  zum  Ausgang  des  zwolfien  Jahrhunderts  (2 
smallVols., Leipzig,  1847,  price  second-hand,  M.  40), in  which  it  wasfor 
the  first  time  full^  proved  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  Roman 
and  modem  municipal  constitutions.    For  the  period  from  the  13th 
century  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  consult  W.  Assmann,  Gesckichte 
des  MtUelalterSf  3rd  ed.,  by  L.  Viereck,  dritte  Abteilung,  Die  letzten 
beiden  Jahrhunderts  des  MiUelalters:    Deutschland,  die  Schtveiz,  und 
lialient  by  R.  Fischer,  R.  Scheppigand  L.  Viereck  (Brunswick,  1906). 
In  this  volume,  pp.  679^913  contain  an  excellent  account  of  the  various 
Italian  states  and  cities  during  that  period,  with  a  full  bibliography 
for  each.    Among  recent  critical  contributions  to  the  history  of 
individual  towns,  the  following  works  deserve  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned:   Robert  Davidsohn,  Gesckichte  von  Fhrenz  (Berlin,  1896- 
1908);  down  to  the  bennning  of  the  X4th  century);  the  same, 
Forsckungen  zur  Gesckichte  von  Fhretut  (vols.  i.-iv.,  Berlin,  1806- 
1908) ;  Heinrich  Kretschmayr,  Gesckichte  von  Venedig  (vol.  i.,  C^otna, 
1905,  to  1205).    For  France,  there  are  the  works  by  Achille  Luchaire, 
Les  Communes  fran^isesdrSpoque  des  CapStiens  dtrects  (Paris,  1890), 
and  P&nl  Viollet,  "  Les  Communes  francaises  au  moyen  &ge," 
MSmoires  de  VAcadhnie  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes4ettireSy  tome  xxxvi. 
(Paris,  1900^.    There  are,  of  course,  also  accounts  in  the  great  works 
on  French  institutions  by  Flach,  Glasson,  Viollet,  Luchaire,  but 
perhaps  the  one  in  Luchaire's  Manuel  des  instituHons  frangaises, 
pSrioae  des  CapHiens  directs  (Paris,  1802)  deserves  special  recom- 
mendation.   Another  valuable  account  tor  France  nortn  of  the  Loire 
is  that  contained  in  the  great  work  by  Karl  Hegel,  Stddte  und  Gilden 
der  germanischen  Volker  im  Mittelalter  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1891;  see 
English  Historical  Review,  viii.    120-127^.    Of  course,  there  are 
also   numerous  monographs,   among  which   the  following   may 
be  mentioned :    £douard  Bonvalot,  Le  Tiers  £tat  d'aprhs  la  charte 
de   Beaumont   et   ses  filiates    (Paris,    1884);   and   A.   Girv,   Les 
Etablissements  de  Rouen  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1883-1885} ;  also  a  collection 
of  documents  by  Gustave  Fagniez,  Documents  rdoHfs  d  rkistoire 
de  Vindustrie  et  du  commerce  en  France  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1898,  1900). 
Some  valuable  works  on  the  commercial  history  of  southern  Europe 
should  still  be  mentioned,  such  as  W.  Heyd,  Gesckichte  des  Levante- 
kandels  im  Mittelalter  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1879;  French  edition  by 
Furcy  Raynaud,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1885  seq.,  improved  by  the  author), 
recognized  as  a  standard  work;  Adolf  Schaube,  Handelsgesckichte 
der  romaniscken   Vdlker  des  Mittelmeergebietes  bis  zum  Ende  der 
KreuzzUge  (Munich  and  Berlin,  1906);  Aloys  Schulte,  Gesckichte 
des  mittelalterlichen  Handels  und  Verkekrs  zwtscken  Westdeutschland 
und  Italien  mil  Ausschluss  Venedigs  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1900);  L. 
Ck>ldflchmidt,  Universalgesckickte  des  Handelsrechts  (vol.  1.,  Stuttgart, 
1 891).    As  for  the  Scandinavian  towns,  the  best  guide  is  perhaps 
the  book  by  K.  Hegel,  St&dte  und  Gilden  der  germanischen  Volker, 
already  mentioned:  out  see  also  Dietrich  Schaler,  "  Der  Stand  der 
Geschichtswissenschaft  im  skandinavischen  Norden,"  Internationale 
Wochenscknft,  November  16,  1907.  (F.  K.) 

OOMMmnSM,  the  name  loosely  given  to  schemes  of  social 
organizations  depending  on  the  abolition  of  private  property 
and  its  absorption  into  the  property  of  a  community  as  such. 
It  is  a  form  of  what  is  now  generally  called  socialism  (q.v,),  the 
terminology  of  which  has  varied  a  good  deal  according  to  time 
and  place;  but  the  expression  "  communism  "  may  be  con- 
veniently used,  as  opposed  to  "  socialism  *'  in  its  wider  political 
sense,  or  to  the  political  and  municipal  varieties  known  as 
"  collectivism,"  "  state  socialism,"  &c.,  in  order  to  indicate  more 
particularly  the  historical  schemes  propounded  or  put  into 
practice  for  establishing  certain  ideally  arranged  communities 
compK)sed  of  individuals  living  and  working  on  the  basis  of 
holding  their  property  in  common.  It  has  nothing,  of  course, 
to  do  with  the  Paris  Commune,  overthrown  in  May  187 1,  which 
was  a  political  and  not  an  economic  movement.  Communistic 
schemes  have  been  advocated  in  almost  every  age  and  country, 
and  have  to  be  distinguished  from  mere  anarchism  or  from  the 
selfish  desire  to  transfer  other  people's  property  into  one's  own 
pockets.    The  opinion  that  a  communist  is  merely  a  man  who 


has  no  property  to  lose,  and  therefore  advocates  a  redistribution 
of  wealth,  is  contrary  to  the  established  facts  as  to  those  who 
have  historically  supported  the  theory  of  communism.  The 
Com«law  Rhymer's  lines  on  this  subject  are  amusing,  but  only 
apply  to  the  baser  sort:— 

"  What  is  a  Commum'st!    One  that  hath  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings. 
Idler  or  bungler,  or  both,  he  is  willing 
To  fork  out  his  penny  and  pocket  your  shilling." 

This  is  the  commimist  of  hostile  criticism — a  criticism,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  based  on  certain  fundamental  facts  in  human  nature, 
which  have  usually  wrecked  communistic  schemes  of  a  purely 
altruistic  type  in  conception.  But  the  great  communists,  like 
Plato,  More,  Saint-Simon,  Robert  Owen,  were  the  very  reverse 
of  selfish  or  idle  in  their  aims;  and  communism  as  a  force  in 
the  historical  evolution  of  economic  and  social  opinion  must  be 
regarded  on  its  ideal  side,  and  not  merely  in  its  lapses,  however 
natural  the  latter  may  be  in  operation,  owing  to  the  defects  of 
human  character.  As  a  theory  it  has  infixed  not  only  some  of 
the  finest  characters  in  histoty,  but  also  much  of  the  gradual 
evolutk)n  of  economic  organization — especially  in  the  case  of 
co-operation  (^.v.);  and  its  opportimities  have  nattiraUy  varied 
according  to  the  state  of  social  organization  in  particular 
countries.  The  communism  of  the  early  Christians,  for  instance, 
was  rather  a  volxmtary  sharing  of  private  property  than  any 
abnegation  of  property  as  such.  The  Essenes  and  the  Thera- 
peutae,  however,  in  Palestine,  had  a  stricter  form  of  communism, 
and  the  former  required  the  sturender  of  individual  property; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  various  religious  sects,  followed  by  the 
monastic  orders,  were  based  on  the  commimistic  principle. 

Communistic  schemes  have  foimd  advocates  in  almost  every 
age  and  in  many  different  countries.  The  one  thing  that  is 
shared  by  all  communists,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  is 
deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  economic  conditions  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  In  Plato's  Republic  the  dissatisfaction  is  not 
limited  to  merely  economic  conditions.  In  his  eiutmination  of  the 
body  politic  there  is  hardly  any  part  which  he  can  pronounce  to 
be  healthy.  He  would  alter  the  life  of  the  citizens  of  his  state 
from  the  very  moment  of  birth.  Children  are  to  be  taken  away 
from  their  parents  and  nurtured  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state.  The  old  nursery  tales,  ''  the  blasphemous  nonsense  with 
which  mothers  fool  the  manhood  out  of  their  children,"  are  to  be 
suppressed.  Dramatic  and  imitative  poetry  are  not  to  be  allowed. 
Education,  marriage,  tlie  number  of  births,  the  occupations  of  the 
citizens  are^to  be  controlled  by  the  guardians  or  heads  of  the  state. 
The  most  perfect  equality  of  conditions  and  careers  is  to  be 
preserved;  the  women  are  to  have  similar  training  with  the  men, 
no  careers  and  no  ambition  are  to  be  forbidden  to  them;  the 
inequalities  and  rivalries  between  rich  and  i)oor  are  to  cease, 
because  all  will  be  provided  for  by  the  state.  Other  cities  are 
divided  against  themselves.  "  Any  ordinary  city,  however  smaU, 
is  in  fact  two  cities,  one  the  city  of  the  poor,  the  other  of  the  rich, 
at  war  with  one  ^xioihtr" {Republic,  bk.  iv.  p.  249,  Jowett's  trans- 
lation). But  this  ideal  state  is  to  be  a  perfect  unit;  although  the 
citizens  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  capacity  and 
ability,  there  is  none  of  the  exclusiveness  of  birth,  and  no  ia- 
equaHty  is  to  break  the  accord  which  binds  all  the  citizens,  both 
male  and  female,  together  into  one  harmonious  whole.  The 
marvellous  comprehensiveness  of  the  scheme  for  the  government 
of  this  ideal  state  makes  it  belong  as  much  to  the  modem  as  to  the 
ancient  world.  Many  of  the  social  problems  to  which  Plato  draws 
attention  are  yet  imsohred,  and  some  are  in  process  of  solution  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  him.  He  is  not  appalled  by  the 
immensity  of  the  task  which  he  has  sketched  out  for  himself  and 
his  followers.  He  admits  that  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, but  he  says  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis,  "  Nothing  great  is 
easy.''  He  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  half  measures  and  patch- 
work reforms.  "  Enough,  my  friend!  but  what  is  enough  while 
anything  remains  wanting?"  These  sentences  indicate  the 
spirit  in  which  philosophical  as  distinguished  from  practical 
communists  from  the  time  of  Plato  till  to-day  have  undertaken 
to  reconstruct  human  society. 
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Sir  Thomas  More's  U topic  has  very  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  The  Republic.  There  is  in  it  the  same  wonderful  power  of 
shaking  off  the  prejudices  of  the  place  and  time  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  government  of  Utopia  is  described  as  founded  on 
popular  election;  community  of  goods  prevailed,  the  magistrates 
distributed  the  instruments  of  production  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  wealth  resulting  from  their  industry  was  shared  by  all. 
The  use  of  money  and  all  outward  ostentation  of  wealth  were 
forbidden.  All  meals  were  taken  in  common,  and  they  were 
rendered  attractive  by  the  accompaniment  of  sweet  strains  of 
music,  while  the  air  was  filled  by  the  scent  of  the  most  delicate 
perfumes.  More's  ideal  state  differs  in  one  important  respect 
from  Plato's.  There  was  no  commimity  of  wives  in  Utopia. 
The  sacredness  of  the  family  relation  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage 
contract  were  recognized  by  More  as  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  of  modern  society.  Plato,  notwithstanding  all  the  extra- 
ordinary originality  with  which  he  advocated  the  emancipation  of 
women,  was  not  able  to  free  himself  from  the  theory  and  practice 
of  regarding  the  wife  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  property  of  her 
husband.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  he  advocated  community  of 
property  led  him  also  to  advocate  community  of  wives.  He 
speaks  of  **  the  possession  and  use  of  women  and  children,''  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  this  possession  and  use  must  be  regulated 
in  his  ideal  state.  Monogamy  was  to  him  mere  exclusive  posses- 
sion on  the  part  of  one  man  of  a  piece  of  property  which  ought 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  circumstance  that  he 
could  not  think  of  wives  otherwise  than  as  the  property  of  their 
husbands  only  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  he  claimed 
for  women  absolute  equality  of  training  and  careers.  The  circum- 
stance that  communists  have  so  frequently  wrecked  their  pro- 
jects by  attacking  marriage  and  advocating  promiscuous  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  notion 
which  regards  a  wife  as  being  a  mere  item  among  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  her  husband.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  evidence  of 
the  survival  of  this  ancient  habit  of  mind.  '^  I  will  be  master  of 
what  is  mine  own,"  says  Petruchio.  "  She  is  my  goods,  iny 
chattels." 

The  Perfectionists  of  Oneida,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
there  was  **  no  intrinsic  difference  between  property  in  persons 
and  property  in  things;  and  that  the  same  spirit  which  abolished 
exclusiveness  in  regard  to  money  would  abolish,  H  circumstances 
allowed  full  so^  to  it,  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  women  and 
children "  (Nordhoff's  CommunisHc  Societies  of. the  United  States), 
It  is  this  notion  of  a  wife  as  p;roperty  that  is  responsible  for  the 
wUd  opinions  communists  have  often  held  in  favour  of  a  com- 
munity of  .wives  and  the  break-up  of  fanuly  relations.  If  they 
could  shake  off  this  notion  and  take  hold  of  the  conception  of 
marriage  as  a  contract,  there  is  no  reason  why  their  views  on  the 
community  of  property  should  lead  them  to  think  that  this 
contract  should  not  include  mutual  fidelity  and  remain  in  force 
during  the  life  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  was  probably  not 
this  conception  of  the  marriage  relation  so  much  as  the  influence 
of  Christianity  which  led  More  to  discountenance  community  of 
wives  in  Utopia.  It  is  strange  that  the  same  influence  did  not 
make  him  include  the  absence  of  slavery  as  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  his  ideal  state.  On  the  contrary,  however,  we  find  in 
Utopia  the  anomaly  of  slavery  existing  side  by  side  with  institu- 
tions which  otherwise  embody  tjie  most  absolute  personal, 
political  and  religious  freedom.  The  presence  of  slaves  in  Utopia 
is  made  use  of  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  of 
communism,  viz.  the  periormance  of  disagreeable  work.  In  a 
society  where  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  guaranteed  to  all  aUke,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
it  would  be  diffiadt  to  ensure  the  periormance  of  the  more 
laborious,  dangerous  and  offensive  kinds  of  labour.  In  Utopia, 
therefore,  we  are  expressly  told  that  "  all  the  uneasy  and  sordid 
services  *'  are  performed  by  slaves.  The  institution  of  slavery 
was  also  made  supplementary  to  the  criminal  system  of  Utopia, 
as  the  slaves  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  been  convicted 
of  crime;  slavery  for  life  was  made  a  substitute  for  capital 
punishment. 

In  many  respects,  however,  More's  views  on  the  labour  question 


were  vastly  in  advance  of  his  own  time.  He  lepeats  the  indignant 
protest  of  the  Republic  that  existing  society  is  a  warfare  between 
rich  and  poor.  "  The  rich,"  he  says,  "  desire  every  means  by 
which  they  may  in  the  first  place  secure  to  themselves-what  they 
have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take  to  their  own  use  and 
profit,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the  work  and  labour  of  the 
poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  decide  on  adopting  these  devices 
in  the  name  of  the  public,  then  they  become  law."  One  might 
imagine  these  words  had  been  quoted  from  the  programme  kA 
The  International  (q.v.),  so'completely  is  their  tone  in  sympathy 
with  the  hardships  of  the  poor  in  all  ages.  More  shared  to  the  full 
the  keen  sympathy  with  the  hopeless  misery  of  the  poor  which 
has  been  the  strong  motive  power  of  nearly  all  speculative 
communism.  The  life  of  the  poor  as  he  saw  it  was  so  wretched 
that  he  said,  **  Even  a  beast's  life  seems  enviable  I "  Besides 
conmiunity  of  goods  and  equality  of  conditions.  More  advocated 
other  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Although  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited  to  six  a  day  there  was 
no 'scarcity,  for  in  Utopia  every  one  worked;  there  was  no  idle 
class,  no  idle  individual  even.  The  importance  of  this  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  is  insisted  on  by  More  in  a  passage 
remarkable  for  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  industrial 
condition  of  women.  "  And  this  you  will  easily  apprehend,"  he 
says,  "  if  you  consider  how  great  a  part  of  all  other  nations  is 
quite  idle.  First,  women  generally  do  little,  who  are  the  half  of 
mankind."  Translated  into  modem  language  his  proposals 
comprise  universal  compulsory  education,  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  to  six  a  day^  the  most  modern  principles  of  sanitary 
reform,  a  ccmiplete  revision  of  criminal  legislation,  and  the  most 
absolute  religious  toleration.  The  romantic  form  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  gave  to  his  dream  of  a  new  social  order  found  many 
imitators.  The  Utopia  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 
Campanella's  City  of  the  Sun^  Harrington's  Oceana,  Bacon's  Nova 
Atlantis y  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects,  F^nelon's  Voyage  dans  I* lie 
des  Plaisirs,  and  other  works  of  minor  importance. 

All  communists  have  made  a  great  poiat  of  the  importance  of 
universal  education.  All  ideal  commimes  have  been  provided  by 
their  authors  with  a  perfect  machinery  for  securing  the  education 
of  every  child.  One  of  the  first  things  done  in  every  attempt  to 
carry  communistic  theories  into  practice  has  been  to  establish  a 
good  school  and  guarantee  education  to  every  child.  The  first 
impulse  to  national  education  in  the  igth  centiuy  probably 
sprang  from  the  very  marked  success  of  Robert  Owen's  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  cotton  mills  at  New  Lanark.  Compulsory 
education,  free  trade,  and  law  reform,  the  various  movements 
connected  with  the  improvem^it  of  the  condition  of  women,  have 
found  their  earliest  advocates  among  theoretical  and  practical 
commiuiists.  The  communists  denounce  the  evils  of  the  present 
state  of  society;  the  hopeless  poverty  of  the  poor,  side  by  side 
with  the  self-regarding  luxury  of  the  rich,  seems  to  them  to  cry 
aloud  to  Heaven  for  the  creation  of  a  new  social  organization. 
They  proclaim  the  necessity  of  sweeping  away  the  institution  of 
private  property,  and  insist  that  this  great  revolution,  accom- 
panied by  universal  education,  free  trade,  a  perfect  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  a  due  limitation  of  the  numbers  of  the 
community,  would  put  an  end  to  half  the  self-made  distress  of 
humanity. 

The  various  communistic  experiments  in  America  are  the  most 
interesting  in  modem  times,  opportunities  being  naturally 
greater  there  for  such  deviations  from  the  normal  forms  of 
regulations  as  compared  with  the  closely  organized  states  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  means  of  obtaining  land  cheaply 
for  social  settlements  with  peculiar  views.  They  have  been  classi- 
fied by  Morris  Hillquit  (History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  S tales ^ 
1903)  as  (i)  sectarian,  (2)  Owenite,  (3)  Fourieristic,  (4)  Icarian. 

I.  The  oldest  of  the  sectarian  group  was  the  society  of  the 
Shakers  (q.v.),  whose  first  settlement  at  Watervliet  was  foimded 
in  1776.  The  Harmony  Society  or  Rappist  Community  was 
introduced  into  Pennsylvania  by  George  Rapp  (1770-1847)  from 
Wilrttemberg  in  1804,  and  in  1815  they  moved  to  a  settlement 
(New  Harmony)  in  Indiana,  returning  to  Pennsylvania  again  in 
1824,  and  founding  the  village  of  Economy,  from  which  they  were 
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also  known  as  £conomites«  Emigrants  from  Wiirttemberg  also 
founded  the  communityolZoar  in  Ohio  in  i8i7,bdng  incorporated 
in  1832  as  the  Society  of  Sq[)aratists  of  Zoar;  it  was  dissolved 
in  1898.  The  Amana  (g.iz.)  community^  the  strongest  of  all 
American  communistic  societies,  originated  in  Germany  in  the 
early  part  of  the  i8th  century  as  ''the  True  Inspiration  Society," 
and  some  600  members  removed  to  America  in  1842-1844,  The 
Bethel  (Missouri)  and  Aurora  (Oregon)  sister  communities  were 
founded  by  Dr  Keil  (1812-1877)  in  1844  and  1856  respectively, 
and  were  dissolved  in  1880  and  1881.  .  The  Oneida  Community 
(q.v.)f  created  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes  (i  811-1886),  the  author 
of  a  famoiis  Hfj^ory  9^i4fffmcan  5(7C»a/i^mf  (1870),  was  established 
in  1848  as  a  settlement  for  the  Society  of  Perfectionists*  All  these 
bodies  had  a  rdlgious  basis,  and  were  formed  with  the  object  of 
enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  their  beliefs,  and  though  communistiq 
in  character  they  had  n«  political  or  strictly  economic  doctrine 
to  propagate. 

.  2.  Ilie  Owenite  commuttities  rose  under, the  influence  of 
Robert  Owen's  work  at  New  Lanark,  and  his  propagaXKia  in 
America  from  1824  onwards,  the  principal  being  New  Harmony 
(acquired  from-  the  Rappists  in  1825);  Yellow  Springs,  near 
Cincinnati,  1824;  Nashoba,  Tennessee,  1825;  Haverstraw,  New 
York,  1826;  its  short-lived  successors,  Coxsadde,  New  York, 
and  the  Kendal  Community,  Canton,  Ohio,  x826«  All  these  had 
more  or  less  dunt  existences,  and  were  founded  on  Owen's 
theories  of  labour  and  economics. 

3.  The  Fourierist  communities  similarly  were  due  to  the 
Utopian  teachings  of  the  Frenchman  Charles  Fourier  iq,v,), 
introduced  into  America  by  his  dtsdple  Albert  Brisbane  (1809- 
1890},  author  of  The  Social  Destiny  of  Men  (1840)^  who  was 
efficiently  helped  by  Horace  Greeley,  Ge<»rge  Ripley  and  others. 
The  North  American  Phalanx,  in  New  Jersey,  was  started  in 
1843  and  lasted  till  1855.  Brook  Faarm  ((^.v.)  was  started  as  a 
Fourierist  Phalanx  in  1844,  after  three  years'  independent  career, 
and  became  thecentre  of  Fourierist  propaganda,  lasting  till  1847. 
The  Wisconsin  Phalanx,  Or  Ceresco,  was  organized  in  1844,  and 
lasted  till  1850.  In  Pennsylvania  seven  communities  were 
established  between  1843  and  1845,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Sylvania  Association,  the  Peace  Union  Settlement,  the  Social 
Reform  Unity,  and  the  Leraysville  Phalanx.  In  New  York 
state  the  chief  were  the  Clarkson  Phalanx,  the  Sodus  Bay 
Phalanx,  the  Bloomfield  Assoeiation,  and  the  Ontario  Union. 
In  Ohio  the  principal  were  the  Trumbidl  Phalanx,  the  Ohio 
Phalanx,  the  Clermont  Phalanx,  the  Integral  Phalanx,  and  the 
Columbian  Phalanx;  and  of .  the  remainder  the  Alphadelphia 
PhalanXy  in  Michigan,  was  the  best-known.  It  is  pointed  out  by 
Morris  Hillquit  that  while  only  two  Fourierist  Phalanxes  were 
established  in  France,  over  forty  were  started  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Icarian  comn^unities  were  due  to  the  communistic 

teachings  of  another  Frenchman,  fitienne  Cabet  (q.v.)  (1788- 

1856),  the  name  being  derived  from  his  social  romance.  Voyage  en 

Icarie  (1840),  sketching  the  advantages  of  an  imaginary  country 

called  Icaria,  with  a  co-operative  system,  and  criticizing  the 

existing  social  organization.    It  was  his  idea,  in  fact,  of  a  Utopia. 

Robert  Owen  advised  him  to  establish  his  followers,  already 

numerous,  in  Texas,  and  thither  about  1500  went  in  1848.    But 

disappointment  residted,  and  their  numbers  dwindled  to  less 

than  500  in  1849;  some  280  went  to  Nauvoo,  Illinois;  after  a 

schism  in  1856  some  formed  a  new  colony  (1858)  at  Cheltenham, 

near  St  Louis;  others  went  to  Iowa,  others  to  California.     The 

last  branch  was  dissolved  in  1895. 

See  also  the  articles  Socialism;  Owen;  Saint-Simon;  Fourier, 
&€.;  and  the  biblio^aphy  to  Socialism.  The  whole  subject  is 
admirablv  covered  in  Morris  Hillquit's  work,  referred  to  above; 
and  see  also  Noyes's  History  of  American  Socialisms  (1870) ;  Charles 
NordhoflF *s  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States  (1875) ;  and 
W<  A.  Hinds's  American  Communities  (1878;  2nd  edition,  1902),  a 
very  complete  account. 

COMMUTATION  (from  Lat.  commutare,  to  change),  a  process 
of  exchanging  one  thing  iot  another,  particularly  of  one  method  of 
payment  for  another,  such  as  payment  in  money  for  payment  in 
kind  or  by  service,  or  of  payment  of  a  lump  sum  for  periodical 
payments;  for  various  kinds  of  such  substitution  see  Ai^nuity; 


COFYHOUD  and  Tttqes.  The  word  is  also  used  similarly  of  the 
substitution  of  a  lesser  sentence  on  a  criminal  for  a  greater.  In 
electrical  engineering,  the  word  is  applied  to  the  reversal  of  the 
course  of  an  electric  current,  the  contrivance  for  so  doing  being 
known  as  a  ''commutator"  (see  Dynamo).  In  America,  a 
''commutation  ticket''  on  a  railway  is  one  which  allows  a  person 
to  travel  at  a  lower  rate  over  a  particular  route  for  a  certain 
time  or  for  a  certain  number  of  times;  the  person  holding  such  a 
ticket  is  known  as  a  "  c<»nmuter." 

COMNSNUS*  the  name  of  a  Byzantine  family  which  from  108  x 
to  1185  occupied  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  It  claimed  a 
Roman  origin,  but  its  earliest  representatives  appear  as  landed 
proprietors  in  the  district  of  Castamon  (mod.  Kastamuni)  in 
Paphlagonia.  Its  fa^i  member  known  in  Byzantine  history 
is  Manuel  Eroticus  Comnenus,  an  able  general  who  rendered 
great  services  to  Basil  II.  (976-1025 )  in  the  East.  At  his  death 
he  left  his  two  sons  Isaac  and  John  in  the  care  of  Basil,  who  gave 
theni  a  careful  education  and  advanced  them  tQ  high  o&cial 
positions.  The  increasing .  unpopularity  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  culminated  yx  a  revolt  of  the  nobles  and  the  soldiery  of 
Asia  against  its  feeble  representative  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus, 
who  abdicated  af  t^r  a .  brief  resistance.  Isaac  was  declared 
emperor,  and  crowned  in  St  Sophia  on  the  2nd  of  September  1057. 
For  the  rulers  of  this  dynasty  see  Roman  £MPiS£y  Later,  and 
separate  articles. 

With  Andronicus  I,  (1183-1x85)  the  rule  of  the  Comneni 

proper  at  Constantinople  opne  to  an. end.    A  younger  line  of  the 

original  house,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Latins  at  Constantir 

nople  in  1204,  secured  possession  of  a  fraginent  of  the  empire  in 

Asia  Minor,  and  founded  the  empire  of  Trebizond  iq.v,)^  which 

lasted  till  146 1,  when  David  Conmenus,  the  last  emperor,  was 

deposed  by  Mahommed  II.  .  ^ 

For  a  general  account  of  the  family  and  its  alleged  survivors  see 
article  "  Komnenen/'  by  G.  F.  Hertzberg,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
AUgemeine  Encyfdopddie,  And  an  anonymotts  monograph,  Pf^m 
kistorique  de  la  maison  impSriale  des  CamnMtes  (Amsterdam,  i/Sa)  ; 
and*  K>r  the  history  of  the  period,  the  works  referred  to  under 
Roman  Empuie,  Latee. 

.  COMO  (anc  Comum),  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombardy, 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Como,  situated  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  30  m.  by  rail  N.  by 
W.  of  Milan.  Pop.  (i88i)  25,560;  (1905)  34*272  (town),  41,124 
(commune).  The  city  lies  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  mountains, 
the  slopes  of  which  command  fine  views  of  the  lake.  The  old 
town,  which  preserves  its  rectangular  plan  from  Roman  times, 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  towers  constructed  in  the  12th  century. 
The  cathedral,  built  entirely  of  marble,  occupies  the  site  of  an 
earlier  church,  and  was  begun  in  1396,  from  which  period  the 
nave  dates:  the  fa^de  belongs  to  1457-1486,  while  the  east 
of  the  escterior  was  altered  into  the  Renaissance  style,  and  richly 
decorated  with  sculptures  by  Tommaso  Rodari  in  1487-1526. 
The  dome  is  an  unsuitable  addition  of  1731  by  the  Sicilian 
architect  Filippo  Juvara  ( 1685-1 735) ,  and  its  baroque  decorations 
spoil  the  effect  of  thc^  fine  Gothic  interior.  It  contains  some  good 
pictures  and  fine  tapestries.  In  the  same  line  as  the  fa^de  of 
the  cathedral  are  the  Broletto  (in  black  and  white  marble), 
dating  from  12 15,  the  seat  of  the  original  rulers  of  the  conmiune, 
and  the  massive  clock-tower.  The  Romanesque  church  of 
S. Abondio  outside  the  town  was  founded  in  1013  and  consecrated 
in  1095;  it  has  two  fine  campamli,  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles 
close  to  the  apse;  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  5th-century  church 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Near  it  is  the  Romanesque  church  of 
S.  Carpoforo.  Above  it  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Baradello.  The 
churches  of  S.  Giacomo  (1095-1H7)  and  S.  Fedele  (12th  century), 
both  in  the  town,  are  also  Romanesque,  and  the  apses  have 
external  galleries.  The  Palazzo  Giovio  contains  the  Museo 
Civico.  Como  is  a  considerable  tourist  resort,  and  the  steamboat 
tra&c  on  the  lake  is  largely  for  travellers.  A  climate  station 
is  established  on  the  hill  of  Brunate  (2350  ft.)  above  the  town 
to  the  E.,  reached  by  a  funicular  railway.  The  Milanese  possess 
many  villas  here..  Como  is  an  industrial  town,  having  large  silk 
factories  and  other  industries  (see  Loicbardy).  It  is  connected 
with  Milan  by  two  lines  pf  railway^  one  via  Monza  (the  main  line. 
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which  goes  on  to  Chiasso — Swiss  frontier — and  the  St  Gotthard), 
the  other  via  Saronno  and  also  with  Lecco  and  Varese. 

Of  the  Roman  Comum  little  remains  above  ground;  a  portion 
of  its  S.E.  wall  was  discovered  and  may  be  seen  in  the  garden 
of  the  Liceo  Volta,  88  ft.  within  the  later  walls:  later  fortifica- 
tions (but  previous  to  1127),  largely  constructed  with  Roman 
inscribed  sepulchral  luns  and  other  fragments,  had  been  super- 
imposed on  it.  Thermae  have  also  been  discovered  (see  V. 
Barelli  in  Notizie  degli  scavi,  1880,  333;  1881,  333;  1882,  285). 
The  inscriptions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous,  and  give  an 
idea  of  its  importance.  The  statements  as  to  the  tribe  which 
originally  possessed  it  are  various.  It  belonged  to  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  first  came  into  contact  with  Rome  in  196  B.C.,  when 
M.  Claudius  MarceUus  conquered  the  Insubres  and  the  Comenses. 
In  89  B.C.,  having  suffered  damage  from  the  Raetians,  it  was 
restored  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  and  given  Latin  rights  with 
the  rest  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  Shortly  after  this  3000  colonists 
seem  to  have  been  sent  there;  5000  were  certainly  sent  by 
Caesar  in  59  B.C.,  and  the  place  received  the  name  Novum 
Comum.  It  appears  in  the  imperial  period  as  a  municipium, 
and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Comum  simply.  The  place  was 
prosperous;  it  had  an  important  iron  industry;  and  Uie  banks 
of  the  lake  were,  as  now,  dotted  with  villas.  It  was  also  im- 
portant as  the  starting-point  for  the  journey  across  the  lake 
in  connexion  with  the  Splugen  and  Septimer  passes  (see  Chia- 
venna).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  founded  baths  and  a  library  here  and 
gave  money  for  the  support  of  orphan  children.  There  was  a 
praefectus  classis  Comensis  under  the  late  empire,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  strong  fortress.  See  Ch.  Hulsen  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
ReaUncyclopddiey  Suppl.  Heft  r.   (Stuttgart,   1903),  326. 

Como  suffered  considerably  from  the  early  barbarian  invasions, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  taking  refuge  on  the  Isola  Comadna 
off  Sala,  but  recovered  in  Lombard  times.  It  was  from  that 
period  that  the  magistri  Cotnacini  formed  a  privileged  corporation 
of  architects  and  sculptors,  who  were  employed  in  other  parts 
of  Italy  also,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  individuals 
began  to  come  more  to  the  front  (G.  T.  Rivoira,  Origini  del- 
V  architettura  Lotnbarday  Rome,  1901,  i.  127  f.).  Como  then 
became  subject  to  the  archbii^ops  of  Milan,  but  gained  its 
freedom  towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century  war  broke  out  between  Como  and  Milan, 
and  after  a  ten  years'  war  Como  was  taken  and  its  fortifications 
dismantled  in  11 27.  In  11 54,  however,  it  took  advantage  of 
the  arrival  of  Barbarossa,  and  remained  faithful  to  him  through- 
out the  whole  war  of  the  Lombard  League.  After  frequent 
struggles  with  Milan,  it  fell  imder  the  power  of  the  Visconti  in 
1335.  In  1535,  like  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  it  fell  under  Spanish 
dominion,  and  in  17 14  under  Austrian.  Thenceforth  it  shared 
the  fortunes  of  Milan,  becoming  in  the  Napoleonic  period  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Lario.  Its  silk  industry 
and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Alpine  passes  gave  it 
some  importance  even  then.  It  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the 
national  risings  of  1848-18 59  against  Austrian  rule.     (T.  As.) 

COMO,  Lake  of  {(the  Locus  Larius  of  the  Romans,  and  so 
sometimes  called  Lario  to  the  present  day,  though  in  the  4th 
century  it  is  already  termed  Locus  Comacinus),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  lakes  in  Lombardy,  Northern  Italy.  It  lies  due 
N.  of  Milan  and  is  formed  by  the  Adda  that  flows  through  the 
Valtelline  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake  (here  falls  in  the  Maira 
or  Mera,  coming  from  the  Val  Bregaglia)  and  flows  out  of  it 
at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  on  the  way  to  join  the  Po.  Its 
area  is  55}  sq.  m.,  it  is  about  43  m.  from  end  to  end  (about  30J 
m.  from  the  north  end  of  Bellagio) ,  i t  is  from  i  to  2}  m.  in  breadth, 
its  surface  is  653  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  1365 
ft.  A  railway  line  now  runs  along  its  eastern  shore  from  Colico 
to  Lecco  (24}  m.),  while  on  its  western  shore  Menaggio  is  reached 
by  a  steam  tramway  from  Porlezza  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano  (8  m.). 
Colico,  at  the  northern  extremity,  is  by  rail  17  m.  from  Chiavenna 
and  42  m.  from  Tirano,  while  at  its  southern  end  Como  (on  the 
St  Gotthard  line)  is  32  m.  from  Milan,  and  Lecco  about  the 
same  distance.    The  lake  fills  a  remarkable  depression  which 


has  been  cut  through  the  limestone  ranges  that  endote  it,  and 
once  doubtless  extended  as  far  as  Chiavenna,  the  Lake  of  Measzola 
being  a  surviving  witness  of  its  ancient  bed.  Towards  the  south 
the  promontory  of  Bellagio  divides  the  lake  into  two  anns. 
That  to  the^uth-east  ends  at  Lecco  and  is  the  true  outlet,  for 
the  south-western  arm,  ending  at  Como,  is  an  enclosed  bay. 
During  the  morning  the  TifHino  wind  blows  from  the  north, 
while  in  the  afternoon  the  Breoa  wind  blows  from  the  south. 
But,  like  other  Alpine  lakes,  the  Lake  of  Como  is  exposed  to 
sudden  violent  storms.  Its  beauties  have  been  sung  by  Viigil 
and  Claudian,  while  the  two  Plinys  are  among  the  celebrities 
associated  with  the  lake.  The  shores  are  bordered  by  splendid 
villas,  while  perhaps  the  most  lovely  spot  on  it  is  Bellagio,  built 
in  an  unrivalled  position.  Among  the  other  villages  that  line 
the  lake,  the  best-known  are  Varemia  (£.)  and  Menaggio  (W.), 
nearly  opposite  one  another,  while  Cadenabbia  (W.)  faces 
Bellagio.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

GOMONFORT,  lONACIO  (1812-1863),  a  Mexican  soldier  and 
politician,  who,  after  occupying  a  variety  of  dvil  and  military 
posts,  was  in  December  1855  made  provisional  president  by 
Alvarez,  and  from  December  1857  was  for  a  few  weeks  consti- 
tutional president.    (See  Mexico.) 

COMORIN,  CAPE,  a  headland  in  the  state  of  Ttevancoie, 
forming  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 
It  is  situated  in  8**  4'  20'  N.,  77**  35'  35'  E.,  and  is  the  tenninating 
point  of  the  western  Ghats.  The  village  of  Comorin,  with  the 
temple  of  Kanniyambal,  the  ''  virgin  goddess,"  on  the  coast  at 
the  apex  of  the  headland,  is  a  frequented  place  of  pilgrimage. 

COMORO  ISLANDS^  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  bdonging  to 
France,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Mozambique  Channel  midway  between  Madagascar  and  the 
African  continent.  The  following  table  of  the  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  four  largest  islands  gives  one  of  the  sets  of  figures 
offered  by  various  authorities: — 


Area  sq.  m. 

Populadon. 

Great  Comoro    .... 
Anjuan  or  Johanna  . 

Mavotte        

Moheli 

Total   .      . 

385 

145 

140 

90 

50,000 

12,000 

11,000 

9,000 

760 

82,000 

There  are  besides  a  large  number  of  islets  of  coral  formation. 
Particulars  of  the  four  islands  named  follow. 

1.  Great  Comoro,  or  Angazia,  the  largest  and  most  westerly, 
has  a  length  of  about  38  m.,  with  a  width  of  about  12  m.  Near 
its  southern  extremity  it  rises  into  a  fine  dome-shaped  v<dcanic 
mountain,  Kartola  (Karthala),  which  is  over  8500  ft.  high,  and 
is  visible  for  more  than  100  m.  Up  to  about  6000  ft.  it  is  dothed 
with  dense  vegetation.  Eruptions  are  recorded  for  the  years 
1830,  1855  and  1858;  and  another  eruption  occurred  in  1904. 
In  the  north  the  ground  rises  gradually  taa  plateau  some  2000  ft. 
above  the  sea;  from  this  plateau  many  regularly  shaped 
truncated  cones  rise  another  2000  ft.  The  centre  of  the  idand 
consists  of  a  desert  field  of  lava  streams,  about  1600  ft.  high. 
The  chief  towns  are  Maroni  (pop.  about  2000),  Itzahda  and 
Mitsamuli;  the  first,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in  11**  40'  S., 
being  the  seat  of  the  French  administrator. 

2.  Anjuan,  or  Johanna,  next  in  size,  lies  £.  by  S.  of  Comoro. 
It  is  some  30  m.  long  by  20  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  land 
rises  in  a  succession  of  richly  wooded  heights  till  it  culminates  in  a 
central  peak,  upwards  of  5000  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  12**  14'  S.,  44** 
27'  E.  The  former  capital,  Mossamondu,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  is 
substantially  built  of  stone,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  com- 
manded by  a  dilapidated  dtadel;  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
sultan  and  of  the  French  administrator.  There  is  a  small  but 
safe  anchorage  at  Pomony,  on  the  S.  side,  formerly  used  as  a 
coal  depot  by  ships  of  the  British  navy. 

3.  Mayotte,  about  21m.  long  by  6  or  7  m.  broad,  is  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  and  dangerous  coral  reef.  The  prindpal  heights 
on  its  extremely  irregular  surface  are:  Mavegani  Mountain, 
which  rises  in  two  peaks  to  a  maximum  of  2164  ft.,  and  Uchongin, 
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2IOO  ft.  The  French  headquarters  are  on  the  islet  of  Zaudzi, 
which  Kes  within  the  reef  in  12®  46'  S.,  45®  20'  E.  There  are 
substantial  government  buildings  and  store-houses.  On  the 
mainland  opposite  2^udzi  is  Msap6r4,  the  chief  centre  of  trade. 
Mayotte  was  devastated  in  1898  by  a  cyclone  of  great  severity. 

4.  Moheli  or  Mohilla  lies  S.  of  and  between  Anjuan  and  Grand 
Comoro.  It  is  1 5  m.  long  and  7  or  8  m.  at  its  maximmn  breadth. 
Unlike  the  other  three  it  has  no  peaks,  but  rises  gradually  to  a 
central  ridge  about  1900  ft.  in  height.  Fomboni  (pop.  about 
2000)  in  the  N.W.  and  Numa  Choa  in  the  S.  W.  are  the  chief  towns. 

All  the  islands  possess  a  very  fertile  soil;  there  are  forests  of 
coco-nut  palms,  and  among  the  products  are  rice,  maize,  sweet- 
potatoes,  yams,  coffee,  cotton,  vanilla  and  various  trc^ical 
fruits,  the  papaw  tree  being  abundant.  The  fauna  is  allied  to  that 
of  Madagascar  rather  than  to  the  mainland  of  Africa;  it  includes 
some  land  birds  and  a  species  of  lemur  peculiar  to  the  islands. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  former  similar  to  the 
small  species  at  Aden,  are  reared  as  well  as,  in  Great  Comoro,  the 
zebra.  Turtles  are  caught  in  abimdance  along  the  coasts,  and 
form  an  article  of  export.  The  climate  is  in  general  warm,  but 
not  torrid  nor  unsuitable  for  Europeans.  The  dry  season  lasts 
from  May  to  the  end  of  October,  the  rest  of  the  year  being  rainy. 
The  natives  are  of  mixed  Malagasy,  Negro  and  Arab  blood. 
The  majority  are  Mahommedans.  The  European  inhabitants, 
mostly  French,  nimiber  about  600.  There  are  some  200  British 
Indians,  traders,  in  the  islands.  The  external  trade  of  the  islands 
has  developed  since  the  annexation  of  Madagascar  to  France,  and 
is  of  the  value  of  about  £100,000  a  year.  Sugar  refineries, 
distilleries  of  rum^  and  sawmills  are  worked  in  Mayotte  by  Frendi 
settlers.  Cane  sugar'  and  vanilla  are  the  chief  exports^  The 
islands  are  regularly  visited  by  vessels  of  the  Messageries  Mari- 
times  fleet,  and  a  coaling  station  for  the  French  navy  has  been 
established. 

The  islands  were  first  visited  by  Europeans  in  the  i6th  century; 
they  are  marked  on  the  map  of  Diego  Ribero  made  in  1 527.  At 
that  time,  and  for  long  afterwards,  the  dominant  influence 
in,  and  the  civilization  of,  the  islands  was  Arab.  According  to 
tradition  the  islands  were  first  peopled  by  Arab  voyagers  driven 
thither  by  tempests.  The  petty  sultans  who  exercised  authority 
were  notorious  slave  traders.  A  Sakalava  chief  who  had  been 
driven  from  Madagascar  by  the  Hovas  took  refuge  in  Mayotte 
c.  1830,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  sultan  of  Johanna,  conquered  the 
island,  which  for  a  century  had  been  given  over  to  civil  war. 
French  naval  officers  having  reported  on  the  strategic  value  of 
Mayotte,  Admiral  de  Hell,  governor  of  Reunion,  sent  an  ofiicer 
there  in  1841,  and  a  treaty  was  negotiated  ceding  the  island  to 
France.  Possession  was  taken  in  1843,  the  sultan  of  Johanna 
renouncing  his  claims  in  the  same  year.  In  1886  the  sultans  of 
the  other  three  islands  were  placed  under  French  protection, 
France  fearing  that  otherwise  the  islands  would  be  taken  by 
Germany.  The  Fr^ich  experienced  some  difficulty  with  the 
natives,  but  by  1892  had  established  their  position.  The  islands, 
as  regulated  by  the  decree  of  the  9th  of  April  1908,  are  under  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  governor-general  of  Madagascar.  The 
local  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  an  official  who  himself 
governs  Mayotte  but  is  represented  in  the  other  islands  by 
administrators.  On  the  coimdl  which  assists  the  governor  are 
two  nominated  native  notables.  In  1910  the  sultan  of  Great 
Comoro  ceded  his  sovereign  rights  to  France.  In  Anjuan  the 
native  government  is  continued  under  French  supervision. 
The  budgets  of  the  four  islands  in  1904  came  to  some  £30,000, 
that  of  Mayotte  being  about  half  the  total.  The  chief  sources  of 
revenue  are  poll  and  house  taxes,  and,  in  Mayotte,  a  land  tax. 

The  lies  Glarieuses,  three  islets  160  m.  N.E.  of  Mayotte,  with 
a  population  of  some  20  souls  engaged  in  the  collection  of  guano 
and  the  capture  of  turtles,  were  in  1892  annexed  to  France  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  administrator  of  Mayotte. 

See  NoHce  sur  MayoUe  et  Us  Camores,  by  Emile  Vienne,  one^  of 
che  memoirs  on  the  French  colonies  preparea  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900;  Le  Sultanal  d'Anjouan,  by  Tules  Repiquet  (Paris,  1901), 
a  systematic  account  of  the  geography,  ethnology  and  history  of 
Johanna;  Les  colonies  fran^aises  (Paris,  1900),  vol.  11.  pp.  179-197* 


in  which  the  stoty  of  the  archipelago  is  set  forth  by  various  writers; 
an  account  of  the  islands  by  A.  Voeltzkow  in  the  Zeilschrift  of  the 
Berlin  Qeog.  Soc.  (No.  9,  1906),  and  Carte  des  lies  Cofnores^  by  A. 
Meunier  (I^ris,  1904). 

COMPANION  (through  the  O.  Fr.  compaignon  or  compagnon, 
from  the  Late  Lat.  companio, — cum,  with,  and  fanis,  bread, — one 
who  shares  meals  with  another;  the  word  has  been  wrongly 
derived  from  the  Late  Lat.  compagnus,  one  of  the  same  pagus  or 
district),  a  mess-mate  or  "comrade"  (a  term  which  itself  has  a 
similar  origin,  meaning  one  who  shares  the  same  camera  or  room). 
"Companion"  is  particularly  used  of  soldiers,  as  in  the  ex- 
pression "  companion  in  arms,"  and  so  is  the  title  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  a  military  or  other  order  of  knighthood;  the  word  is  also 
used  of  a  person  who  lives  with  another  in  a  paid  position  for  the 
sake  of  company,  and  is  looked  on  rather  as  a  friend  than  a 
servant;  and  of  a  pair  or  match,  as  of  pictures  and  the  like. 
Similar  in  ultimate  origin  but  directly  adapted  from  the  Fr. 
chambre  de  la  compagne,  and  Ital.  camera  deUa  compagna,  the 
storeroom  for  provisions  on  board  ship,  is  the  use  of  "  companion  " 
for  the  framed  windows  over  a  hatchway  on  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
and  also  for  the  hooded  entrance-stairs  to  the  captain's  cabin. 

COMPANY,  one  of  a  number  of  words  like  "partnership," 
"union,"  "gild,"  "society,"  "corporation,"  denoting — each 
with  its  special  shade  of  meaning — the  association  of  individuals 
in  pursuit  of  some  common  object.  The  taking  of  meals  together 
was,  as  the  word  signifies  {cum,  with,  pants,  bread,)  a  character- 
istic of  the  early  company.  Gild  had  a  similar  meaning:  but 
this  characteristic,  though  it  survives  in  the  Livery  company 
(see  Livery  Companies),  has  in  modem  times  disappeared. 
The  word  "  company  "  is  now  monopolized — in  British  usage — ; 
by  two  great  classes  of  companies — (i)  the  joint  stock  company, 
constituted  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908, 
which  consolidated  the  various  acts  from  1862  to  1907,  and  (2) 
the  "public  company,"  constituted  under  a  special  act  to  carry 
on  some  work  of  public  utility,  such  as  a  railway,  docks,  gas- 
works or  waterworks,  and  regulated  by  the  Companies  Clauses 
Acts  1845  and  1863. 

I,  JoifU  Slack  Companies. 

The  joint  stock  company  may  be  defined  as  an  association  of 
persons  incorporated  to  promote  by  joint  contributions  to  a 
common  stock  the  canying  on  of  some  commercial  enterprise. 
Associations  formed  not  for  "the  acquMtion  of  gain"  but  to 
promote  art,  science,  religion,  charity  or  some  other  useful  or 
philanthropic  object,  though  they  may  be  constituted  under  the 
Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908,  seldom  call  themselves 
companies,  but  adopt  some  name  more  appropriate  to  express 
their  objects,  such  as  society,  dub,  institute,  college  or  chamber. 
The  joint  stock  company  has  had  a  long  history  which  can  only 
be  briefly  sketched  here.  The  name  of  "joint  stod^  company" 
is — or  was — used  to  distinguish  such  a  company  from  the 
"regulated  company,"  which  did  not  trade  on  a  joint  stock  but 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  trade  gild,  the  members  of  which  had  a 
monopoly  of  foreign  trade  with  particular  countries  or  places  (see 
Adam  Smith,  WeaUh  of  NaHons,  bk.  v.  ch.  i.  pt.  iii.). 

The  earliest  kind  of  joint  stock  company  is  the  chartered  (see 
Chartered  Companies).  The  grant  of  a  charter  is  one  of  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  has  from  time  to 
time  exercised  it  in  furtherance  of  trading  enterprise.  Examples 
of  such  grants  are  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England, 
chartered  by  Richard  II.  (1390);  the  East  India  Co.,  chartered 
by  Queen  Eli2aibeth  (1600);  the  Bank  of  England,  chartered  by 
William  and  Mary  (1694);  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.;  the  Koyal 
African  Co.;  the  notorious  South  Sea  Co.;  and  in  later  times  the 
New  Zealand  Co.,  the  North  Borneo  Co.,  and  the  RoyalNiger  Co. 
Chartered  companies  had,  however,  several  disadvantages.  A 
charter  was  not  easily  obtainable.  It  was  costly.  The  members 
could  not  be  made  personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company: 
and  once  created — ^though  only  for  defined  objects — such  a 
company  was  invested  with  entire  independence  and  could  not  be 
kept  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  grant,  which  was  against 
public  policy.  A  new  form  of  commerdal  assodation  was  wanted, 
free  from  these  defects,  and  it  was  found  in  the  common  law 
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company — the  Uneftl  ancestor  of  the  modem  trading  company. 

The  common  law  company  was  not  an  incorporated  association: 

it  was  simply  a  great  partnership  with  transferable  shares. 

Companies  of  this  kind  multiplied  rapidly  towards  the  close  of 

the  17  th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  but  they 

were  regarded  with  strong  disfavour  by  the  law,  for  reasons  not  very 

intelligible  to  modem  notions;  the  chief  of  these  reasons  being 

that  such  companies  purported  to  act  as  corporate  bodies,  raised 

transferable  stock,  used  charters  for  purposes  not  warranted  by 

the  grant,  and  were — or  were  supposed  to  be — dangerous  and 

mischievous,  tending  (in  the  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  Bubble 

Act)  to  *'  the  common  grievance,  prejudice  and  inconvenience 

of  His  Majesty's  subjects  or  great  numbers  of  them  in  trade, 

commerce  or  other  lawful  affairs."   They  were  too  often — and 

this  no  doubt  was  the  real  ground  of  the  prejudice  against  them 

— ^utilized  by  unprincipled  persons  to  promote  fantastic  and  often 

fraudulent  schemes.    Matthew  Green,  in  his  poem  "  The  Spleen, " 

notes  how 

*'  Wrecks  appear  each  day, 
And  yet  fresh  fools  are  cast  away." 

The  result  was  that  by  the  act  (6  Geo.  I.  c.  18)  commonly  known 
as  the  Bubble  Act  (17 19)  such  companies  were  declared  to  be 
common  nuisances  and  indictable  as  such.  But  the  act,  though 
it  remained  on  the  statute  book  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
and  was  not  formally  repealed  till  1825,  proved  quite  ineffectual 
to  check  the  growth  of  joint  stock  enterprise,  and  the  legislature, 
finding  that  such  companies  had  to  be  tolerated,  adopted  the 
wiser  course  of  regulating  what  it  could  not  repress.  One  great 
inconvenience  of  these  conmion  law  trading  companies  arose 
from  their  being  unincorporated.  They  were  formed  of  large 
fluctuating  bodies  of  individuals,  and  a  person  dealing  with  them 
did  not  know  with  whom  he  was  contracting  or  whom  he  was  to 
sue.  This  evil  the  legislature  sought  to  rectify  by  empowering 
the  crown  to  grant  to  companies  by  letters  patent  without 
incorporation  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued  by  a  public 
officer.  Ten  years  afterwards^in  1844 — a  more  important 
line  of  policy  was  adopted,  and  all  companies  with  some  ex- 
ceptions were  enabled  to  obtain  a  certifioite  of  incorporation 
without  applying  for  a  charter  or  special  act.  The  act  of  1862 
earned  this  policy  one  step  farther  by  prohibiting  all  associations 
of.  more  than  twenty  persons  from  carrying  on  business  without 
registering  imder  the  act.  These  were  all  useful  amendments, 
but  they  were  amendments  of  form  rather  than  substance.  The 
real  vitality  of  joint  stock  enterprise  lies  in  the  co-operative 
principle,  aoid  the  natural  growth  and  expansion  of  this  fruitful 
principle  was  checked  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  by  the 
notorious  risks  attaching  to  unlimited  liability.  In  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  partnership,  though  their  liability  is  unlimited  (or 
was  until  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act  1907),  the  partners  can 
generally  tell  what  risks  they  are  incurring.  Not  so  the  share- 
holders of  a  company.  They  delegate  the  management  of  their 
business  to  a  board  of  directors,  and  they  may  easily  find  them- 
selves committed  by  the  fraud  or  folly  of  its  members  to  engage- 
ments which  in  the  days  of  unlimited  liability  meant  ruin. 
Failures  like  those  of  Overend  and  Gumey,  and  of  the  Glasgow 
Bank,  caused  widespread  misery  and  alarm.  It  was  not  until 
limited  liability  had  been  grafted  on  the  stock  of  the  aH>perative 
system  that  the  real  potency  of  the  principle  of  industrial 
co-operation  became  apparent.  We  owe  the  adoption  of  the 
limited  liability  principle  to  the  clear-sightedness  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke — then  Mr  Robert  Lowe — and  to  the  vigorous 
advocacy  of  Lord  Bramwell.  We  owe  it  to  Lord  Bramwell  also 
that  the  principle  was  made  a  feasible  one.  The  practical 
difficulty  was  how  to  bring  home  to  persons  dealing  with 
the  company  notice  that  the  liability  of  the  shareholders 
was  limited.  Lord  Bramwell  solved  the  problem  by  a 
happy  suggestion — "write  it  on  my  tombstone,"  he  said 
humorously  to  a  friend.  This  was  that  the  company  should  add 
to  its  name  the  word  "Limited" — ^paint  it  up  on  its  premises, 
and  use  it  on  all  invoices,  bills,  promissory  notes  and  other 
documents.  The  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and 
has  worked  successfully.    While  limited  companies  have  been 


midtiplying  at  the  rate  t>f  over  4000  a  year,  the  unlimited 
company  has  become  practically  an  extinct  ^>ecie8.  The  growth 
of  Hmited  companies  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  our  day.  Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  quite 
40,000.  Their  paid-up  capital  amounts  to  the  stupendous  sum  of 
£1,850,000,000  and,  what  is  even  more  significant,  as  the  ist 
Viscount  Goschen  remarks  in  his  Essays  and  Addresses,  is  that 
"  the  number  of  shareholders  has  grown  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  colossal  growth  of  the  aggregate  capital.  The  profits  and 
risks  of  nearly  every  kind  of  business  have  been  spread  from  year 
to  year  over  fresh  Uiousands  of  individuals,  and  the  middle  class 
with  moderate  incomes  are  more  and  more  participating  in  that 
accumulation  of  wealth  from  business  of  evety  description  which 
formerly  built  up  the  f ortimes  of  individual  traders  or  of  bankers 
or  of  single  families." 

It  is  with  the  limited  company  then — ^the  company  limited  by 
shares — as  the  normal  type  and  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant, that  this  article  mainly  deals. 

Companies  Limited  by  Shares, — The  Companies  Act  1862,  was 
intended  to  constitute  a  comprehensive  code  of  law  applicable  to 
joint  stock  trading  companies  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Recognizing  the  mischief  above  alluded  to — of 
trading  concerns  being  carried  on  by  large  and  fluctuating  bodies, 
the  act  begins  by  declaring  that  no  company,  association  or 
partnership,  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  or  ten  in  the 
case  of  banking,  shall  be  formed.af ter  the  commencement  of  the 
act  for  the  purpose  of  catrying  on  any  business  which  has  for  its 
object  the  acquisition  of  gain  by  the  company,  association  or 
partnership,  or  by  the  individual  members  thereof,  imless  it  is 
regbtered  as  a  company  under  the  act,  or  is  formed  in  pursuance 
of  some  other  act  of  pariiataient  or  of  letters  patent,  or  is  a 
company  engaged  in  working  mines  within  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Stannaries.  Broadly  speaking,  the  meaning  of 
the  act  is  that  all  commercial  undertakhigs,  as  distinguished  from 
literaryorcharitable associations, shall beregistered.  " Business  " 
has  a  more  extensive  signification  than  "trade."  Having  thus 
cleared  the  ground  the  act  goes  on  to  provide  in  what  manner 
a  company  may  be  formed  under  the  act.  The  machinery  is 
simple,  and  is  described  as  follows: — 

"  Any  seven  or  more  persons  associated  for  any  lawful  purpose 
may,  by  subscribing  their  names  .to  a.memorandimi  of  association 
and  otherwise  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  this  act  in 
respect  oi  registration,  form  an  incorporated  company  with  or 
without  limited  liability  "  (§  6).  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
subscribers  should  be  traders  nor  will  the  fact  that  six  of  the 
subscribers  are  mere  dimmues,  clerks  or  nominees  of  the  seventh 
affect  the  validity  of  the  company;  so  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  in  Salomon  v,  Salomon  6*  C(?.,  1897,  A.  C.  22. 

The  document  to  be  subscribed — the  Memorandum  of  Associa- 
tion— corresponds,  in  the  case  of  companies  formed  under  the 
Companies  Act  1862,  to  the  charter  or  deed  of  settie-  M0nw» 
ment  in  the  case  of  other  companies.  The  form  of  it  is  mnOiuacf 
given  in  the  schedule  to  the  act,  and  varies  slighUy 
according  as.  the  company  is  limited  by  shares  or 
guarantee,  or  is  unlimited.  (See  the  3rd  schedule  to  the  Consolida- 
tion Act  1908,  forms  A,  B,  C,  D.)  It  is  required  to  state,  in  the 
case  of  a  company  limited  by  shares,  the  five  following  matters. — 

1.  The  name  of  the  proposed  company,  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  "limited  "  as  the  last  word  in  such  name. 

2.  The  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  England, 
Scotiand  or  Ireland,  in  which  the  registered  office  of  the  company 
is  proposed  to  be  situate. 

3.  The  objects  for  which  the  proposed  company  is  to  be 
established. 

4.  A  declaration  that  the  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 
•  5<r  Theamount  of  capital  with  which  the  company  proposes  to 
be  registered,  divided  into  shares  of  a  certain  fixed  amount. 

No  subscriber  of  the  memorandum  is  to  take  less  than  one 
share,  and  each  subscriber  is  to  write  opposite  his  name  the 
number  of  shares  he  takes. 

These  five  matters  the  legislature  has  deemed  of  such  intrinsic 
importance  that  it  has  required   them  to  be  set  out  in  the 
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company's  Memorandum  of  Association.  TTiey  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  incorporation,  and  as  such  they  must  not  only  be 
stated,  but  the  policy  of  the  legislature  has  made  them  with 
certain  exceptions  unalterable. 

The  most  important  of  these  five  conditions  is  the  third,  and 
its  importance  consists  in  this,  that  the  objects  defined  in  the 
memorandum  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  the  company's  activities. 
This  principle,  which  is  one  of  public  policy  and  convem'ence, 
and  is  known  as  the  "  tUtra  vires  doctrine,"  carries  with  it  im- 
portant consequences,  because  every  act  done  or  contract  made 
by  a  company  idtra  vires,  i.e.  in  excess  of  its  powers,  is  absolutely 
null  and  void.  The  policy,  too,  is  a  sound  one.  Shareholders 
contribute  their  money  on  the  faith  that  it  is  to  be  emploj^d  hi 
prosecuting  certain  objects,  and  it  would  be  a  violation  of  good 
faith  if  the  company,  ix,  the  majority  of  shareholders,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  divert  it  to  something  quite  diflFerent.  So  strict  is  the 
rule  that  not  even  the  consent  of  every  individual  shareholder  can 
give  validity  to  an  tdtra  vires  act. 

The  articles  of  association  are  the  regulations  for  internal 
management  of  the  company — the  terms  of  the  partnership 

agreed  upon  by  the  shareholders  among  themselves. 

A  model  or  specimen  set  of  articles  known  as  Table  A 
tioa.  was  givfcn  by  the  Companies  Act  1862,  and  is  appended 

ifi  a  revised  form  to  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act 
1908.  When  a  company  is  to  be  registered  the  memorandum  of 
association  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  articles  is  taken  to  the 
office  of  the  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies  at  Somerset  House, 
together  with  the  following  documents! — 

1.  A  list  of  persons  who  have  consented  to  be  directors  of  the 
company  (fee  staniii  ss.). 

a.  A  statutory  declaration  by  a  solicitor  of  the  High  Court 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  company,  or  by  a  person  named 
in  the  articles  of  association  as  a  director  or  secretary  of  the 
company,  that  the  requisitions  of  the  act  in  respect  of  registration 
and  of  matters  precedent  and  incidental  thereto  have  been 
complied  with  (fee  stamp  5s.). 

3.  A  statement  as  to  the  nominal  share  capital  (stamped  with 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5s.  per  £100). 

4.  If  no  prospectus  is  to  be  issued,  a  company  must  now 
(Companies  Act  1907,  s.  i;  Consolidation  Act  1908,  s.  82)  in  lieu 
thereof  file  with  the  registrar  a  statement,  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  ist  schedule  to  the  act,  of  all  the  material  facts  relating  to 
the  company.  Till  this  has  been  done  the  company  cannot  allot 
any  shares  or  debentures. 

If  these  documents  are  in  order  the  registrar  registers  the 
company  and  issues  a  certificate  of  incorporation  (see  Companies 
(Consolidation)  Act  1908,  sect.  •  82);  on  registration,  thfe 
memorandum  and  articles  of  association  become  public  docu- 
ments, and  any  person  may  inspect  them  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
one  shilling.  Tliis  has  important  consequences,  because  every 
person  dealing  with  'the  company  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  constitution,  and  to  have  read  its  memorandum  and 
articles.  The  articles  also,  upon  registration,  bind  the  company 
and  its  members  to  the  same  extent  as  if  each  member  had 
subscribed  his  name  and  affixed  his  seal  to  them. 

The  total' cost  of  registering  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
£1000  is  about  £7;  £10,000  about  £34;  £100,000  about  £280. 

The  capital  which  is  required  to  be  stated  in  the  memorandum 
of  association,  and  which  represents  the  amount  which  the 
Capital*  company  is  empowered  to  issue,  is  what  is  known  as 
the  nominal  capital.  This  nominal  capital  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  subscribed  capital.  Subscribed  capital 
is  the  aggregate  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  by  those  who  have 
taken  shares  in  the  company.  Under  Uie  Companies  Act  igoo. 
Companies  Act  1908,  s.  85,  a  "  minimum  subscription  "  may  be 
fixed  by  the  articles,  and  if  it  is  the  directors  cannot  go  to  allot- 
ment on  less:  if  it  is  not,  then  the  whole  of  the  capital  offered 
for  subscription  must  be  subscribed.  A  company  may  increase 
its  capital,  consolidate  it,  subdivide  it  into  shares  of  smaller 
amount  and  convert  paid-up  shares  into  stock.  It  may  also, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  court,  otherwise  reorganize  its  capital 
(Companies  Act  1967,  s.  39;  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act 
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1908,  s.  45),  and  for  this  purpose  modify  its  Memorandum  of' 
Association;  but  a  limited  company  cannot  reduce  its  capital 
either  by  direct  or  indirect  means  without  the  sacnction  of  ^the 
court.  The  inviolability  of  the  capital  is  a  condition  of  incorpora* 
tion — ^the  price  of  the  privilege  of  trading  with  limited  liability, 
and  by  no  subterfuge  will  a  company  be  allowed  to  evade  this 
cardinal  rule  of  policy,  either  by  paying  dividends  out  of  capital, 
or  bu3ring  its  own  shares,  or  returning  money  to  ^liarehoklers. 
But  the  prohibition  against  reduction  means  that  the  capital 
must  not  be  reduced  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  company,  not 
that  a  company's  capital  must  be  kept  intact.  It  is  embarked  in 
the  company's  business,  and  it  must  run  the  risks  of  such  business. 
If  part  of  it  is  lost  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  company  to 
replace  it  and  to  cease  paying  dividends  until  such  lost  capital 
is  repaid.  The  company  may  in  such  a  case  write  off  the  lost 
capital  and  go  on  trading  with  the  reduced  amount.  But  for 
this  purpose  the  sanction  of  the  court  must  be  obtained  by 
petition. 

A  share  is  an  aliquot  part  of  a  company's  nominal  capital. 
The  amount  may  be  anything  from  is.  to  £1000.  The  t^dency 
of  late  years  has  been  to  keep  the  denomination  low, 
and  so  to  appeal  to  a  wider  public.  Shares  of  £100,  or 
even  £10,  are  now  the  exception.  The  most  common  amount 
is  either  £1  or  £5.  Shares  are  of  various  kinds — ordinary, 
preference,  deferred,  founders'  and  management.  Into  what 
classes  of  shares  the  original  capital  of  the  company  shall  be 
divided,  what  shall  be  the  amount  of  each  class,  and  their 
respective  rights,  privileges  and  priorities,  are  matters  for  the 
consideration  of  the  promoters  of  the  company,  and  must  depend 
on  its  special  circumstances  and  requirements. 

A  company  may  issue  preference  shares  even  if  there  is  no 
mention  of  them  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  any 
preference  or  special  privilege  so  given  to  a  class  of  shares  catmot 
be  interfered  with  on  any  reorganization  of  capital  except  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  shareholders  df  that  class 
representing  three-fourths  of  the  capital  of  that  class  (Companies 
(Consolidation)  Act  1908,  s.  45).  The  preference  given  may  be 
as  to  dividends  only,  or  as  to  dividends  and  capital.  The 
dividend,  again,  may  be  payable  out  of  the  year's  profits  only, 
or  it  may  be  cumulative,  that  is,  a  deficiency  in  one  year  is  to 
be  made  good  out  of  the  profits  of  subsequent  jrears.  Prima 
facie,  a  preferential  dividend  is  cumulative.  For  issuing  pre- 
ference shares  the  question  for  the  directors  is,  what  must  be 
offered  to  attract  investors.  Pfeference  shareholders  are  given 
by  the  Companies  Act  1907,  s.  23;  Companies  (Consolidation) 
Act  1908,  s.  114,  the  right  to  inspect  balance  sheets.  Founders' 
shares — which  originated  with  private  companies — are  shares 
which  usually  take  the  viiole  or  half  the  profits  after  payment  of 
a  dividend  of  7  or  10%  to  the  ordinary  shareholders.  They  are 
much  less  in  favour  than  they  used  to  be. 

The  machinery  of  company  formation  is  generally  set  in 
motion  by  a  person  known  as  a  promoter.  This  is  a  term  of 
business,  not  law.  It  means,  to  use  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum's  words,  a  person  "  who  undertakes  to  form  ^Srf"*^" 
a  company  with  reference  to  a  given  project  and  to  promoUoa. 
set  rt  going,  and  who  takes  the  necessary  steps  to 
accomplish  that  purpose."  Whether  what  a  person  has  done 
towards  this  end  constitutes  him  a  promoter  or  not,  is  a  question 
of  fact;  but  orice  an  affirmative  conclusion  is  reached,  equity 
clothes  such  promoter  with  a  fiduciary  relation  towards  the 
company  which  he  has  been  instrumental  in  creating.  This 
doctrine  is  now  well  established,  and  its  good  sense  is  apparent 
when  once  the  position  of  the  promoter  towards  the  company 
is  understood.  Promoters — to  use  Lord  Caims's  language  in 
Erlanger  v.  Nem  Sombrero  Phosphate  Co.,  3  A.  C.  1^36 — "have 
in  their  hands  the  creation  and  moulding  of  the  company. 
They  have  the  power  of  defining  how  and  when  and  in  what  shape 
and  under  what  supervision  it  shall  start  into  existence  and  begin 
to  act  as  a  trading  corporation."  Such  a  control  over  the 
destinies  of  the  company  involves  correlative  obligations  towards 
it,  and  one  of  these  obligations  is  that  the  promoter  must  ikot 
take  advantage  of  the  company's  helplessness.    A  promoter 
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may  sell  his  property  to  the  company,  but  he  must  first  see  that 
the  company  is  furnished  with  an  independent  board  of  directors 
to  protect  its  interests  and  he  must  make  full  and  fair  disclosure 
of  his  interest  in  order  that  the  company  may  determine  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  authorize  its  trustee  or  agent  (for  such  the  pro- 
moter in  equity  is)  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  sale.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  disclosure  in  such  a  case  for  the  promoter  merely  to 
refer  in  the  prospectus  to  a  contract  which,  k  read  by  the  share- 
holders, would  inform  them  of  his  interest.  They  are  under  no 
obligation  to  inquire.  It  is  for  the  promoter  to  bring  home 
notice,  not  constructive  but  actual,  to  the  shareholders. 

When  a  company  is  promoted  for  acquiring  property — to  work 
a  mine  or  patent,  for  instance,  or  carry  on  a  going  business — the 
usual  course  is  for  the  promoter  to  frame  a  draft  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  company  or  to  a  trustee  on  its 
behalf.  The  memorandum  and  articles  of  the  intended  company 
are  then  prepared,  and  an  article  is  inserted  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing the  directors  to  adopt  the  draft  agreement  for  sale.  In 
pursuance  of  this  authority  the  directors  at  the  first  meeting 
after  incorporation  take  the  draft  agreement  into  consideration; 
and  if  they  approve,  adopt  it.  Where  they  do  so  in  the  exercise 
of  an  honest  and  independent  judgment,  no  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  transaction;  but  wh^e  the  directors  happen  to  be 
nominees  of  the  promoter,  perhaps  qualified  by  him  and  acting 
in  bis  interest,  the  situation  is  obviously  open  to  grave  abuse. 
It  is  not  too  much,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  fastening  of  an 
onerous  or  improvident  contract  on  a  conq)any  at  its  start,  by 
interested  promoters  acting  in  collusion  with  the  directors,  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  scandals  associated  with  company 
promotion. 

Concurrently  with  the  adoption  of  the  contract  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property  which  is  the  company's  raison  d*itre,  the 
directors  have  to  consider  how  they  will  best  get  the  company's 
capital  subscribed.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Companies  Act 
igoo  the  usual  mode  of  doing  this  was  to  issue  a  prospectus 
inviting  the  public  to  subscribe  for  shares.  After  the  act  of 
1900  the  prospectus  fell  into  general  disuse.  In  the  year  1903, 
out  of  a  total  of  3596  companies  which  registered,  only  358 
issued  a  prospectus,  the  directors  preferring,  it  would  seem,  to 
place  the  share  capital  through  the  medium  of  brokers,  financial 
agents  and  other  intermediaries  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
incurring,  personally,  liability  under  the  stringent  provisions 
for  disclosure  contained  in  the  act  (s.  10) .  Of  late  the  prospectus 
has,  however,  returned  into  favour.  Under  the  act  of  1907, 
incorporated  in  the  Consolidation  Act  1908  (s.  82),  a  company, 
if  it  does  not  issue  a  prospectus,  must  file  a  statement  of  all  the 
material  facts  relating  to  the  company. 

A  prospectus  is  an  invitation  to  the  public  to  take  shares  on 
the  faith  of  the  statements  therein  contained,  and  is  thus  the 
^^  basis  of  the  agreement  to  take  the   shares;    there 

MpeduM.  therefore  rests  on  those  who  are  responsible  for  its 
issue  an  obligation  to  act  with  the  most  perfect  good 
faith — uberrima  fides — ^and  this  obligation  has  been  repeatedly 
emphasized  by  judges  of  the  highest  eminence.  (See  the  observa- 
tions of  Kindersley,  V.C.,  in  New  Brunsvoick  Railway  Co.  v. 
Muggeridge,  i860,  i  Dr.  &  Sm.  383,  and  of  Lord  Herschell  in 
Derry  v.  Peek,  1889, 14  A.  C.  376.)  Directors  must  be  perfectly 
candid  with  the  public;  they  must  not  only  state  what  they 
do  state  with  strict  and  scrupulous  acciiracy,  but  they  must 
not  omit  any  fact  which,  if  disclosed,  would  falsify  the  statements 
made.  This  is  the  general  obligation  of  directors  when  issuing 
a  prospectus;  but  on  this  general  obligation  the  legislature 
has  engrafted  special  requirements.  By  the  Companies  Act 
1867,  it  required  the  dates  and  names  of  the  parties  to  any 
contract  enteredinto  by  the  company  or  its  promoters  or  directors 
before  the  issue  of  the  prospectus,  to  be  disclosed  in  the  pro- 
spectus; otherwise  the  prospectus  was  to  be  deemed  fraudulent. 
This  enactment  was  repealed  by  the  Companies  Act  1900,  but 
only  in  favour  of  more  stringent  provisions  incorporated  in  the 
Consolidation  Act  of  1908.  Now,  not  only  is  every  prospectus 
to  be  signed  and  filed  with  the  registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
before  it  can  be  issued,  but  the  prospectus  must  set  forth  a  long 
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and  elaborate  series  of  particulars  about  the  company — ^the 
contents  of  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  with  the  names 
of  the  signatories,  the  share  qualification  (if  any)  of  the  directors, 
the  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors  may  proceed 
to  allotment,  the  shares  and  debentures  issued  otherwise  than 
for  cash,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  vendors,  the  amount 
paid  for  underwriting  the  company,  the  amount  of  preliminary 
expenses,  of  promotion  money  (if  any),  and  the  interest  (if  any) 
of  every  director  in  the  promotion  or  in  property  to  be  acquired 
by  the  company.  Neglect  of  this  statutory  duty  of  disclosure 
will  expose  directors  to  personal  liability.  For  false  or  fraudulent 
statements — as  distinguished  from  non-disclosure — in  a  pro- 
spectus directors  are  liable  in  an  action  of  deceit  or  under  the 
Directors'  Liability  Act  1890,  now  incorporated  in  the  act  of 
1908.  This  act  was  passed  to  meet  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  Peek  v.  Derry  (12  A.  C.  337),  that  a  director  could 
not  be  made  liable  in  an  action  of  deceit  for  an  untrue  statement 
in  a  prospectus,  imless  the  plaintifE  could  prove  that  the  director 
had  made  the  untrue  statement  fraudidently.  The  Directors' 
Liability  Act  enacted  in  substance  that  when  once  a  prospectus 
is  proved  to  contain  a  material  statement  of  fact  which  is  untrue, 
the  persons  responsible  for  the  prospectus  are  to  be  liable  to  pay 
compensation  to  any  one  who  has  subscribed  on  the  faith  of  the 
prospectus,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  had  reasonable 
groimd  to  believe,  and  did  in  fact  believe,  the  statement  to  be 
true.  Actions  under  this  act  have  been  rare,  but  their  rarity 
may  be  due  to  the  act  having  had  the  effect  of  making  directors 
more  careful  in  their  statements. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Companies  Act  1900,  it  was  a  matter 
for  directors'  discretion  on  what  subscription  they  ahould  go 
to  allotment.  They  often  did  so  on  a  scandalously 
inadequate,  subscription.  To  remedy  this  abuse  the 
Companies  Act  1900  (Companies  (Consolidation) 
Act  1908,  s.  85)  provided  that  no  allotment  of  any  share  capital 
offered  to  the  public  for  subscription  is  to  be  made  unless  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association 
and  named  in  the  prospectus  as  "  the  minimum  subscription '' 
upon  which  the  directors  may  proceed  to  allotment  has  been 
subscribed  and  the  application  moneys — which  must  not  be 
less  than  5  %  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  share — ^paid  to  and 
received  by  the  company.  If  no  minimimi  is  fixed  the  whole 
amount  of  the  share  capital  offered  for  subscription  must  have 
been  subscribed  before  the  directors  can  go  to  allotment.  The 
*'  minimum  subscription  "  is  to  be  reckoned  exclusively  of  any 
amoimt  payable  otherwise  than  in  cash.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  complied  with  within  forty  days  the  application  moneys 
must  be  returned.  Any  ''  waiver  clause  "  or  contract  to  waive 
compliance  with  the  section  is  to  be  void. 

An  allotment  of  shares  made  in  contravention  of  these  pro- 
visions is  irregular  and  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  applicant 
for  shares  within  one  month  after  the  first  or  statutory  meeting 
of  the  company  (Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  s.  86).  Even 
when  a  company  has  got  what  under  the  name  of  the  "  minimum 
subscription  "  the  directors  deem  enough  capital  for  its  enter- 
prise, it  cannot  now  commence  business  or  xnake  any  binding 
contract  or  exercise  any  borrowing  powers  until  it  has  obtained 
a  certificate  entitling  it  to  commence  business  (Companies 
(Consolidation)  Act  1908,  s.  87).  To  obtain  this  certificate  the 
company  must  have  fulfilled  certain  statutory  conditions,  which 
are  briefly  these: — 

(a)  The  company  must  have  allotted  shares  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  the  "  minimum  subscription." 

(6)  Every  director  must  have  paid  up  his  shares  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  other  members  of  the  company. 

{c)  A  statutory  declaration,  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  company 
or  one  of  the  directors,  must  have  been  filed  with  the 
registrar  of  joint  stock  companies,  that  these  conditions 
have  been  complied  with. 
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These  conditions  fulfilled,  the  company  gets  its  certificate 
and  starts  on  its  business  career,  carrying  on  its  business  through 
the  agency  of  directors,  as  to  whose  powers  and  duties  see 
Directors. 

The  Companies  Act  as  consolidated  in  the  act  of  1908,  and 
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the  regulations  tinder  them,  treat  the  directors  of  a  company  as 
M^eUngm,  ^^  persons  in  whom  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  is  vested.  But  they  also  comtempkte  the 
ultimate  controlling  power  as  residing  in  the  shareholders.  A 
controlling  power  of  this  kind  can  only  assert  itself  through 
general  meetings;  and  that  it  may  have  proper  opportunities 
of  doing  so,  every  company  is  required  to  hold  a  general  meeting, 
commonly  called  the  statutory  meeting,  within — as  fixed  by  the 
Companies  Act  1900 — three  months  from  the  date  at  which  it 
is  entitled  to  commence  business.  This  first  statutory  meeting 
acquired  new  significance  under  the  Companies  Act  of  1900  and 
marks  an  important  stage  in  the  early  history  of  a  company. 
Seven  days  before  it  takes  place  the  directors  are  required  to 
send  round  to  the  members  a  certified  report  informing  them 
of  the  general  state  of  the  company's  affairs — the  number  of 
shares  allotted,  cash  received  for  them,  and  names  and  addresses 
of  the  members,  the  amount  of  preliminary  expenses,  the  par- 
ticulars of  any  contract  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  &c. 
Furnished  with  this  report  the  members  come  to  the  meeting 
in  a  position  to  discuss  and  exercise  an  intelligent  judgment 
upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  company.  Besides  the 
statutory  meeting  a  company  must  hold  one  general  meeting 
at  least  in  every  calendar  year,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  months 
after  the  h<^ng  of  the  last  preceding  general  meeting  (Com- 
panies (Consolidation)  Act  1908,  s.  64).  This  annual  general 
meeting  is  usually  called  the  ordinary  geneitd  meeting.  Other 
meetings  are  extraordinary  general  meetings.  Notices  convening 
a  general  meeting  must  inform  the  shareholders  of  the  particular 
business  to  be  transacted;  otherwise  any  resolutions  passed  at 
the  meeting  will  be  invalidated.  Voting  is  generally  regulated 
by  the  articles.  Sometimes  a  vote  is  given  to  a  shareholder  for 
every  share  hdd  by  him,  but  more  often  a  scale  is  adopted; 
for  instance,  one  vote  is  given  for  ev&ry  share  up  to  ten,  with  an 
additional  vote  for  every  five  shares  beyond  the  first  ten  shares 
up  to  one  hundred,  and  an  additional  vote  for  every  ten  shares 
beyond  the  first  hundred.  In  default  of  any  regulations,  every 
member  has  one  vote  only.  Sometimes  preference  shareholders 
are  given  no  vote  at  all.  A  poll  may  be  demanded  on  any 
special  resolution  by  three  persons  unless  the  articles  require 
five  (Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908,  s.  69). 

A  contract  to  take  shares  is  like  any  other  contract.  It  is 
constituted  by  offer,  acceptance  and  communication  of  the 
acceptance  to  the  offerer.  The  offer  in  the  case  of 
ISrsbmna.  shares  is  usually  in  the  form  of  an  application  in 
writing  to  the  company,  made  in  response  to  a  pro- 
spectus, requesting  the  company  to  allot  the  applicant  a  certain 
number  of  shares  in  the  undertaking  on  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
spectus, and  agreeing  to  accept  the  shares,  or  any  smaller 
number,  which  may  be  allotted  to  the  applicant.  An  allottee 
is  under  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908,  s.  86,  entitled 
to  rescind  his  contract  where  the  allotment  is  irregular,  e.g. 
where  the  minimum  subscription  has  not  been  obtained.  When 
an  application  is  accepted  the  shares  are  allotted,  and  a  letter 
of  allotment  is  posted  to  the  applicant.  Allotment  is  the  usual, 
but  not  the  only,  evidence  of  acceptance.  As  soon  as  the  letter 
of  allotment  is  posted  the  contract  is  complete,  even  though  the 
letter  never  reaches  the  applicant.  An  application  for  shares 
can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  before  acceptance.  As  soon  as 
the  contract  is  complete,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  enter 
the  shareholder's  name  in  the  register  of  members,  and  to  issue 
to  him  a  certificate  under  the  seal  of  the  company,  evidencing 
his  title  to  the  shares. 

The  register  of  members  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
scheme  of  the  company  system,  under  the  Companies  Act  1862. 
The  principle  of  limited  liability  having  been  once 
uSmbm  adopted  by  the  legislature,  justice  required  not  only 
that  such  limitation  of  liability  shoidd  be  brought 
home  by  every  possible  means  to  persons  dealing  with  the 
company,  but  also  that  such  persons  should  know  as  far  as 
possible  what  was  the  limited  capital  which  was  the  sole  fund 
available  to  satisfy  their  claims — what  amount  had  been  called 
up,  what  remained  uncalled,  who  were  the  persons  to  pay. 


and  in  what  amounts.  These  data  mis^t  materially  assist 
a  person  dealing  with  the  company  in  determining  whether 
he  would  give  it  credit  or  not;  in  any  case  they  are  matters 
which  the  public  had  a  right  to  know.  The  legislature,  recog- 
nizing this,  has  exacted  as  a  condition  of  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  limited  lialHlity  that  the  company  shall  keep  a  register 
with  those  particulars  in  it,  which  shall  be  accessible  to  the  public 
at  all  reasonable  times.  In  order  that  this  register  may  be 
accurate,  and  correspond  with  the  true  liability  of  membership 
for  the  time  being,  the  court  is  empowered  under  the  Companies 
Act  1862,  and  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908,  s.  39, 
to  rectify  it  in  a  summary  way,  on  application  by  motion,  by 
ordering  the  name  of  a  person  to  be  entered  on  or  removed 
therefrom.  This  power  can  be  exercised  by  the  court,  whether 
the  dispute  as  to  membership  is  one  between  the  company 
and  an  alleged  member,  or  between  one  alleged  monber  and 
another,  but  the  machinery  of  the  section  is  not  meant  to  be 
used  to  try  claims  to  rescind  agreements  to  take  shares.  The 
proper  proceeding  in  such  cases  is  by  action. 

The  same  policy  of  guarding  against  an  abuse  of  limited 
liability  is  evinced  in  the  Companies  Act  1862,  which  required 
that  shares  in  the  case  of  a  limited  company  should 
be  paid  for  in  full.  The  legislature  has  allowed  ^S^mn 
such  companies  to  trade  with  limited  habihty,  but 
the  price  of  the  privilege  is  that  the  limited  ci^ital  to  which 
alone  the  creditors  can  look  shall  at  least  be  a  reality.  It  is 
therefore  uUra  vires  for  a  limited  company  to  issue  its  shares  at  a 
discoimt;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  Companies  Act  1862 
which  required  that  the  shares  of  a  limited  company,  though 
they  must  be  paid  up  in  full,  must  be  paid  up  in  cash.  They 
might  be  paid  '*  in  meal  or  in  malt,"  and  it  accordingly  became 
common  for  shares  to  be  allotted  in  payment  for  furniture, 
plate,  advertisements  or  services.  The  result  was  that  the 
consideration  was  often  illusory,  shares  being  issued  to  be  paid 
for  in  some  commodity  which  had  no  certain  criterion  of  value. 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  legislature  enacted  in  the  Companies 
Act  1867,  s.  25,  that  every  share  in  any  company  should  be  held 
subject  to  the  pajrment  of  the  whole  amount  thereof  in  cash, 
unless  otherwise  determined  by  a  contract  in  writing  filed  with 
the  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies  at  or  befc^e  the  issue 
of  the  shares.  This  section  not  infrequently  caused  hardship 
where  shares  had  been  honestly  paid  for  in  the  equivalent  of 
cash,  but  owing  to  inadvertence  no  contract  had  been  filed; 
and  it  was  repealed  by  the  Companies  Act  1900,  and  the  old  law 
restored.  In  reverting  to  the  earlier  law,  and  allowing  shares 
to  be  paid  for  in  any  adequate  consideration,  the  legislature 
has,  however,  exacted  a  safeguard.  It  has  required  the  company 
to  file  with  the  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies  a  return 
stating,  in  the  case  of  shares  allotted  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a 
consideration  other  than  cash,  the  niunber  of  the  shares  so 
allotted,  and  the  nature  of  the  consideration — ^property,  services, 
&c. — for  which  they  have  been  allotted. 

Though  every  share  carries  with  it  the  liability  to  pay  up  the 
full  amount  in  cash  or  its  equivalent,  the  liability  is  only  to  pay 
when  and  if  the  directors  call  for  it  to  be  paid  up.  A  call  must 
fix  the  time  and  place  for  payment,  otherwise  it  is  bad. 

When  a  person  takes  shares  from  a  company  on  the  faith  of  a 
prospectus  containing  any  false  or  fraudulent  representations 
of  fact  material  to  the  contract,  he  is  entitled  to  rescind 
the  contract.  The  company  cannot  keep  a  contract  ^J^JjJjJ^* 
obtained  by  the  misrepresentation  or  fraud  of  its  m^t, 
agents.  This  is  an  elementary  principle  of  law. 
The  misrepresentation,  for  purposes  of  rescission,  need  not  be 
fraudulent;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  false  in  fact:  fraud  or 
recklessness  of  assertion  will  give  the  shareholder  a  further 
remedy  by  action  of  deceit,  or  under  the  Directors'  Liability  Act 
1890  (see  supra)  \  but,  to  entitle  a  shareholder  to  rescind,  he 
must  show  that  he  took  the  shares  on  the  faith  or  partly  on 
the  faith  of  the  false  representation:  if  not,  it  was  innocuous. 
A  shareholder  claiming  to  rescind  must  do  so  promptly.  It 
is  too  late  to  commence  proceedings  after  a  winding-up  has 
begun. 
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The  shares  or  :other  inteziest  of  any  member  in  a  company  are 
persotial  estate  and. may  be  transferred  in  the  manner  provided 
ib  by  theregulations  of  the  company.  AsLordBlackburii 
«/«tovi.  **i^»  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  objects  when  joint  stock  com- 
panies were  established  was  that  the  shares  should  be 
capafale'^of  being  easily  transferred;  but  though  every  share- 
bolder  has  a  prima  facie  right  to  transfer  his  shares,  this  right 
is  subject. to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  and  the  company 
may  and  usually  does  by  its  regulations  require  that  a  transfer 
shall  receive  the  approval  of  the  boaird  of  directors  before  being 
registered, — ^the  object  being  to  secure  the  company  against 
having  an  insolvent  or  undesirable  shareholder  (the  nominee 
perhaps  oi  a  rival  company)  substituted  for  a  sdvent  and 
acceptable  one.  This  power  of  the  directors  to  refuse  a  transfer 
must  not,  however,  be  exercised  arbitrarily  or  capriciously. 
If  it  were,  it  would  amount  to  a  confiscation  of  the  shares. 
Directors,  for  instance^  cannot  veto  a  transfer  because  they 
disapprove  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being  made  (e.g.  to 
multiply  votes),  if  there  is  no  objection  to  the  transferee. 

It  is  a  common  and  convenient  practice  to  deposit  share  or 
stock  certificates  with  bankers  and  others  to  secure  an  advance. 
When  this  is  done  the  share  or  stock  certificate  is  usually 
accon^anied  by  a  blank  transfer — ^that  is,  a  transfer 
executed  by  the  shareholder  borrower,  but  with  a  blank 
left  for  the  name  of  the  transferee.  The  handing  over  by  the 
borrower  of  such  blank  transfer  signed  by  him  is  an  implied 
authority  to  the  banker,  or  other  pledgee,  if  the  loan  is  not  paid, 
to  fill  in  the  blank  with  his  name  and  get  himself  registered  as 
the  ownen 

A  company  can  only  pay  dividends  out  of  profits — ^which  hav^ 
been  defined  as  the  ^*  earnings  of  a  concern  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  earning  them."  To  pay  dividends  out  of 
capital  is  not  only  tdira  vires  but  illegal,  as  constituting 
a  retnfn  of  capital  to  shareholders.  Before  paying  dividends, 
directors  must  take  reasonable  care  to  secure  the  preparation  of 
proper  balance-sheiets  and  estimates,  and  must  exercise  their 
judgment  as  business  men  on  the  balance-sheets  and  estimates 
submitted  to  them.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  and  pay  dividends 
out  of  capital,  they  will  not  be  held  excused,  unless  the  court 
should  think  that  they  ought  to  be  under  the  new  discretion  given 
to  the  court  by  ss.  32^34  of  the  C<»npanies  Act  1907  (Companies 
(Consolidation)  Act  1 908,  s.  279) .  The  onus  is  on  them  to  show 
that  the  dividends  have  been  paid  out  of  profits.  The  court  as  a 
rule  does  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  directors  in  the 
matter  of  paying  dividends,  unless  they  are  doing  something 
idtra  vires. 

By  the  Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  190$,  ss.  112,  113,  in-^ 
corporating  provisions  of  the  act  of  1900  (ss.  21-23),  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  1907  (s.  19),  the  legislature  has  made  strict 
provisions  for  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of 
auditors  by  a  company,  and  has  defined  their  rights  and  duties. 
Prior  to  the  act  of  1900  audit  clauses,  except  in  the  case  d 
'banking  companies,  were  left  to  the  articles  of  association  and 
"were  not  matter  of  statutory  obligation. 

The  "  private  company  "  may  best  be  described  as  an  incor- 
porated partnership.  The  term  is  statutorily  defined — ^for  the 
first  tinae — ^by  s.  37  of  the  Companies  Act  1907  (s,  1 21  of 
Pf*^^  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1 908) .  Individual  traders  and 
Mfflltoi.  trading  firms  have  in  recent  years  become  much  more 
alive  to  the  advantages  offered  by  incorporation.  They 
have  discovered  that  incorporation  gives  them  the  protection  of 
limited  liability;  that  it  prevents  dislocation  of  a  business  by  the 
death)  bankruptcy  or  lunacy  of  any  of  its  members;  that  it 
enables  a  trader  to  distribute  among  the  members  of  his  family 
interests  in  his  business  on  his  decease  through  the  medium  of 
shares;  that  it  facilitates  borrowing  on  debentures  or  debenture 
stock,  and  with  a  view  to  secure  these  advantages  thousands  of 
traders  have  converted  their  businesses  into  limited  companies. 
To  so  large  an  extent  has  this  been  done  that  private  companies 
now  form  one- third  of  the  whole  number  of  companies  registered. 
A  private  company  does  not  appeal  to  the  public  to  subscribe 
its  capital,  but  in  th^  main  features  of  its  constitution  a  private 
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company  differs  little  from  a  public  one.    It  i$  .only  in  <H)e  or  two 

particulars  that  special  provisions  are  requisite.  It  is  generally 
desired  for  instance:  (z)  to  keep  all  the  shares  among  the 
members — the  partners  (»  the  family — ^and  not  to  let  them  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  public;  and  (2)  to  give  the  pdndpal  share- 
holders, the  original  partners,  a  paramount  control  over  the 
management.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usual  to  provide  specially  in 
the  articles  that  no  share  shall  be  transferred  to  a  stranger  so  long 
as  any  member  is  willing  to  purchase  it  at  a  fair  value;  that  a 
member  desirous  of  transferring  his  shares  shall  give  notice  to  the 
company;  that  the  company  shall  offer  the  shares  to  the  other 
members;  that  if  within  a  certain  period  the  company  finds  a 
purchaser  the  shares  shall  be  transferred  to  him,  a^d  that  in  case 
of  dispute  the  value  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  or  shall  be 
such  a  sum  as  the  auditor  certifies  to  be  in  his  opinion  the  fair 
value.  So  in  regard  to  the  management  it  is  common  to  provide 
that  the  owner  or  owners,  of  the  business  shall  be  entitled  to  hold 
ofijce  as  directors  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  Ufe,  provided  be  or 
they  continue  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  shares;  or  an  owner 
is  empowered  to  authorize  his  executors  or  trustees  whilst  hold- 
ing a  certain  number  of  shares  to  ap{K>int  directors.  Directors 
holding  office  on  these  special  terms  are  described  as ''  governing  " 
or  ''  permanent  "  or  ''  life  "  directors.  This  union  of  interest 
and  management  in  the  same  persons  gives  a  private  oou^Muiy 
an  unquestionable  advantage  over  a  public  company. 

The  so-called ''  <me-man  company  "  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
private  company.  The  fact  that  a  company  is  formed  by  one 
man,  with  the  aid  of  six  dummy  subscribers,  is  not  in  itself  (as 
was  at  one  time  supposed)  a  fraud  on  the  policy  of  the  Companies 
Act,  but  it  is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a 
fraud,  as  where  an  insolvent  trader  turns  himself  into  a  limited 
company  in  order  to  evade  bankruptcy;  and  it  is  to  an  abuse  of 
this  kind  that  the  term  ^'  one-man  company  "  owesits  <4>probrious 
signification, 

Companies  lAmited  by  Guarantee, — ^The  second  class  of  limited 
companies  are  those  limited  by  guarantee,  as  distinguished  from 
those  limited  by  shares.  In  the  company  limited  by  guarantee 
<»,ch  member  agrees,  in  the  event  of  a  wii^diog-up,  tocorUnbutea 
certain  amount  to  the  assets, — £5,  £1  or  ios.-^whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  the  guarantee.  The  peculiarity  of  thisrform  of 
company  is  that  the  interests  of  the  members  of  a  guarantee 
company  are  not  expressed  in  any  terms  of.  nominal  money 
value  like  the  shares  of  other  companies,  a  forth  of  constitu- 
tion designed,  as  stated  by  Lord  Thring»  the  draftsman  of  the 
Companies  Act  1862,  to  give  a  superior  elasticity  to  the  company. 
The  property  of  the  company  simply  belongs  to  the  company  in 
certain  fractional  amoimts.  This  makes  it  Qonvenient  for  clubs, 
syndicates  and  other  associations  which  do  not  require  the 
interest  of  members  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  cash. 

Companies  not  far  Gain, — ^Associations  formed  to  promote 
commerce,  art,  science,  religion^  charity  or  any  other  useful 
object  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  register 
under  the  Companies  Act  1862,  with  limited  liability,  but 
without  the  addition  of  the  word  "  Limited,"  upon  proving  to 
the  board  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the.  association  to  apply  the 
profits  or  income  of  the  association  in  promoting  its  objects,  and 
not  in  payment  of  dividends  to  members  (C.  A.  1867,  s.  23).  This 
licence  was  made  revocable  by  s.  42  of  the  Companies  Act  1907 
(Consolidation  Act  of  1908,  ss.  19,  20).  In  lieu  of  the  word 
''  Company,''  the  association  may  adopt  as  part  of  its  name 
some  such  title  as  chamber,  club,  college,  guild,  institute  or 
society.  The  power  given  by  this  section  has  proved  very  useful, 
and  many  kinds  of  associations  have  availed  themselves  of  it, 
such  as  medical  institutes,  law  societies,  nursing  homes,  chambers 
of  commerce,  clubs,  high  schools,  archaeological,  horticultural 
and  philosophical  sociedes.  The  guarantee  form,  (see  supra) 
is  well  adapted  for  associations  of  this  kind  intended  as  they 
usually  are  to  be  supported  by  annual  subscriptions.  No  sudi 
association  can  hold  more  than  two  acres  of  land  without  the 
licence  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Cast^Beok  Mining  Companies. -^Th^s/t  are  in  substance 
mining  partnerships*    They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  of 
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the  partnership  agreement,  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the 
mine,  the  names  of  the  shareholders,  and  any  transfers  of  shares 
being  entered  in  a  **  cost-book."  The  afEairs  of  the  company 
are  managed  by  an  agent  known  as  a  '^  purser/'  who  from  time 
to  time  makes  calls  on  the  members  for  the  expenses  of  working. 
A  cost-book  company  is  not  bound  to  register  imder  the  Com- 
panies Act  1862,  but  it  may  do  so. 

A  company  once  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act  1862 
cannot  be  put  an  end  to  except  through  the  machinery  of  a 

winding-up,  though  the  name  of  a  company  which  is 
up!'  "^    commercially  defunct  may  be  struck  off  the  register  of 

joint  stock  companies  by  the  registrar  (s.  242  of  the 
Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908,  incorporating  s.  7  of  the  act 
of  1880,  as  amended  by  s.  26  of  the  act  of  1900).  Winding-up 
is  of  two  kinds:  (i)  volimtary  winding-up,  either  purely  volun- 
tary or  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  court;  and  (2) 
winding-up  by  the  court.  Of  these  voluntary  winding-up  is 
by  far  the  more  common.  Of  the  companies  that  come  to  an  end 
voiii«<«iy.  9^%  are  so  wound  up;  and  this  is  in  accordance 

with  the  policy  of  the  legislature,  evinced  throughout 
the  Companies  Acts,  that  shareholders  should  manage  their 
own  affairs — ^winding-up  being  one  of  such  affairs.  A  voluntary 
winding-up  is  carried  out  by  the  shareholders  passing  a  special 
resolution  requiring  the  company  to  be  wound  up  voluntarily, 
or  an  extraordinary  resolution  (now  defined  by  s.  182  of  the 
Companies  (Consolidation)  Act  1908)  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  the  shareholders'  satisfaction  that  the  company 
cannot,  by  reason  of  its  liabilities,  continue  its  business,  and  that 
it  is  advisable  to  wind  it  up  (C.A.  1862,  s.  129).  The  resolution 
is  generally  accompanied  by  the  appointment  of  a  liqiddator. 
In  a  purely  voluntary  winding-up^there  is  a  power  given  by  s.  138 
for  the  company  or  any  contributory  to  apply  to  the  court  in 
any  matter  arising  in  the  winding-up,  but  seemingly  by  an 
oversight  of  the  legislature  the  same  right  was  not  given  to 
creditors.  This  was  rectified  by  the  Companies  Act  1900,  s.  25. 
Section  27  of  the  Companies  Act  1907  (s.  188  of  the  Consolidation 
Act  1908)  further  provides  for  the  liquidator  under  a  volimtary 
winding-up  summoning  a  meeting  of  creditors  to  determine  on 
the  choice  of  a  liquidator.  A  creditor  may  also  in  a  i^roper  case 
obtain  an  order  for  continuing  the  voluntary  winding-up  under 
the  supervision  of  the  court.  Such  an  order  has  the  advantage 
of  operating  as  a  stay  of  any  actions  or  executions  pending 
against  the  company.  Except  in  these  respects,  the  winding-up 
remains  a  voluntary  one.  The  court  does  not  actively  intervene 
unless  set  in  motion;  but  it  requires  the  liquidator  to  bring  his 
accoimts  into  chambers  every  quarter,  so  that  it  may  be  in- 
formed how  the  Hquidation  is  proceeding.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  company  are"f idly  wound  up,  the  liquidator  calls  a  meeting, 
lays  his  accounts  before  the  shareholders,  and  the  company  is 
dissolved  by  operation  of  law  three  months  after  the  date  of  the 
meeting  (C.A.  1862,  ss.  142,  143). 

Irrespective  of  voluntary  winding-up,  the  legislature  has 
defined  certain  events  in  which  a  company  formed  under  the 

Companies  Act  1862  may  be  wound  up  by  the  court. 
f^fif^       These  events  are:  (i)  when  the  company  has  passed 

a  resolution  requiring  the  company  to  be  wound  up 
by  the  court;  (2)  when  the  company  does  not  commence  its 
business  within  a  year  or  suspends  it  for  a  year;  (3)  when  the 
members  are  reduced  to  less  than  seven;  (4)  when  the  company 
is  unable  to  pay  its  debts,  and  (5)* whenever  the  court  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  just  and  equitable  that  the  company  should  be 
wound  up  (C.A.  1862,  s.  79;  s.  129  of  the  ConsoHdation  Act 
1908) .  A  petition  for  the  piupose  may  be  presented  either  by  a 
creditor,  a  contributory  or  the  company  itself.  Where  the 
petition  is  presented  by  a  creditor  who  cannot  obtain  pa3anent 
of  his  debt,  a  winding-up  order  is  ex  dekUo  jusHtiae  as  against 
the  company  or  shareholders,  but  not  as  against  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  creditors.  A  winding-up  order  is  not  to  be  refused 
because  the  company's  assets  are  over  mortgaged  (Companies 
Act  1907,  s.  29;  s.  141  of  Consolidation  Act  1908). 

The  procedure  on  the  making  of  a  winding-up  order  is  now 
governed  by  ss.  7,  8, 9  of  the  Winding-up  Act  1890.    The  official 
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receiver,  as  Uquidator  pro  tern,,  requires  a  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  verified  by  the  directors,  and  on  it  reports 
to  the  court  as  to  the  causes  of  the'  company's  failure  and 
whether  further  inquiry  is  desirable.  If  he  further  reports  that 
in  his  opinion  fraud  has  been  committed  in  the  promotion  or 
formation  of  the  company  by  a  particular  person,  the  court  may 
order  such  person  to  be  publicly  examined. 

A  liquidator's  duty  is  to  protect,  collect,  realize  and  distribute 
the  company's  assets  in  due  course  of  administration;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  advertises  for  creditors,  makes  calls  on  contribu- 
tories,  sues  debtors,  takes  misfeasance  proceedings,  if  necessary, 
against  directors  or  promoters,  and  carries  on  the  company's 
business — supposing  the  goodwill  to  be  an  asset  of  value — with 
a  view  to  selling  it  as  a  going  concern.  He  may  be  assisted,  like 
a  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  by  a  committee  of  inspection,  composed 
of  creditors  and  contributories. 

When  the  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  completely  wound 
up  the  court  is,  by  s.  11 1  of  the  Companies  Act  1862  (s.  127  of 
the  act  of  1908),  to  make  an  order  that  the  company  be  dissolved 
from  the  date  of  such  order,  and  the  company  is  dissolved  accord- 
ingly. A  company  which  has  been  dissolved  may,  where  neces- 
sary, on  petition  to  the  court  be  reinstated  on  the  register 
(Companies  Act  r88o,  s.  i). 

A  large  number  of  companies  now  wind  up  only  to  reconstruct. 
The  reasons  for  a  reconstruction  are  generally  either  to  raise 
fresh  capital,  or  to  get  rid  of  onerous  preference  shares, 
or  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  company's  objects,  which 
is  otherwise  impracticable  owing  to  the  unalterability 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Association.  Reconstructions  are  carried 
out  in  one  of  three  ways:  (i)  by  sale  and  transfer  of  the  com- 
pany's imdertaking  and  assets  to  a  new  company,  imder  a  power 
to  sell  contained  in  the  company's  memorandum  of  association, 
or  (2)  by  sale  and  transfer  under  s.  161  of  the  Companies  Act 
1862;  or  (3)  by  a  scheme  of  arrangement,  sanctioned  by  the 
court,  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrangements  Act 
1870,  as  amended  by  the  Companies  Act  1907,  s.  38  (C.A.  1908, 
s.  192). 

The  first  of  these  modes  is  now  the  most  in  favour. 

A  company,  though  a  mere  legal  abstraction,  without  mind 
or  will,  may,  it  is  now  well  settled,  be  liable  in  damages  for 
malicious  prosecution,  for  nuisance,  for  fraud,  for 
negligence,  for  trespass.    The  sense  of  the  thing  is   AiTa** 
that  the  "  company  "  is  a  nomen  coUecHvum  for  the  compmny. 
members.    It  is  they  who  have  put  the  directors 
there  to  carry  on  their  business  and  they  must  be  answerable, 
collectively,  for    what  is    done    negligently,  fraudulently  or 
maliciously  by  their  agents. 

2.  Public  Companies. 

Besides  trading  companies  there  is  another  large  class, 
exceeding  in  their  number  even  trading  companies,  which  for 
shortness  may  be  called  public  companies,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
panies constituted  by  special  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  and  carrying  on  undertakings  of  public  utility, 
such  as  railways,  canals,  harbours,  docks,  waterworks,  gasworks, 
bridges,  ferries,  tramways,  drainage,  fisheries  or  hospitals. 
The  objects  of  such  companies  nearly  always  involve  an  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  private  persons,  often  necessitate 
the  commission  of  a  public  nuisance,  and  require  therefore  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  For  this  purpose  a  special  act  has 
to  be  obtained.  A  private  bill  to  authorize  the  undertaking  is 
introduced  before  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
considered  in  committee,  and  either  passed  or  rejected  like  a 
public  bill.  These  parliamentary  (private  bill)  committees  are 
tribimals  acknowledging  certain  rules  of  policy,  taking,  evidence 
from  witnesses  and  hearing  arguments  from  professional  advo^ 
cates.  In  many  of  these  special  acts»  dealing  as  they  do  with  a 
similar  subject  matter,  similar  provisions  are  required;  and  to 
avoid  repetition  and  secure  uniformity  the  legislature  has  passed 
certain  general  acts — codes  of  law  for  particular  subject  matters 
frequently  recurring — which  can  be  incorporated  by  reference 
in  any  special  act  with  the  necessary  mo<hficatioa8«    Thus  the 
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Coiqpaqies  Cktmes  A«t«  1S45,  x^^  and  s^o'^iiM'y  tbe:g9tker«l 
powers  a»d  provi^tons  i^bich  ane  conmionly  inserted  in  thue 
constituldiaii  fA  9ucfa  public  company,  isegulatiag  the  distribiutian 
ol  capital,  the  transfer  of  $luuFe6,  paymeat  of  calls,  borrowiag 
and  general  -meetmga.  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 
^845  supplies  the  n^achinary  for  the  compulsory  taking  of 
land  incident  to  most  ujadertaking^  of  a  public  character.  The 
HailwayClauses  Cooso^dation  Act,  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Acts 
X&47  and  (863,  the  Gasworks  Clauses  Act  1847,  and  the  Electric 
Lighting  (Claiises)  Act  1899  axe  other  codes  of  law  deseed 
for  incorporation  in  special  acts  creating  compames  for  the 
con&ti?uction  of  railways  or  the  supply  of  water,  gas  or  electric 
light.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  these  companies  is  that,  being 
sanctioned  by  the  kgislature  for  undertakings  of  public  utility, 
the  policy  ^of  the  law  mil  not  allow  them  to  be  broken  up  oc 
destroyed  by  creditors.  It  gives  creditors  only  a  charge — ^by  a 
recover — <m  the  earniags  of  the  undertaking — ^the  "  fruit  of  the 
Uee," 

3.  BriHsh  Comftmies  Abroad. 

The  ataitus  of  British  oompanies  trading  abroad,  so  far  as 
Germany,  France^,  Belgiiun,  Gveece,  Italy  and  Spain  are  con- 
cerned, is  expressly  recognized  in  a  series  of  conventions  entered 
int9  between  those  countries  and  Great  Britain.  The  vahue  of 
the  -convention  with  France  has  been  much  impaired  by  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  words  of  it  by  the  court  of  cassation 
in  La  CvrntrucHon  Lint.  According  to  this  case  the  nationality 
of  a  company  depends  not  on  its  place  of  origin  but  on  where  it 
has  its  centre  of  aOcairs,  its  principal  establishment.  The  result 
is  that  a  company  registered  in  Britain  under  the  Companies 
Acts  may  be  transmuted  by  a  French  court  into  a  Frejach 
company  in  direct  violation  of  the  convention.  The  convention 
with  Germanyi  which  is  in  similar  terms  to  that  with  France, 
has  aiao  'been  narrowed  by  judicial  construction.  The  ^^  power  of 
exercising  all  their  rights  "  given  by  the  convention  to  British 
comps^mes  has  been  construed  to  mean  that  a  British  company 
will  be  recognized  as  a  corporate  body  in  Germany,  but  it  does 
not  follow  rf]S9ni  the  terms  of  the  ^convention  th^ct  any  Bidtish 
eodo^aay  may  as  a  matter  of  course  establish  a  branch  and 
carry  on  busio^ss  within  the  Gierman  tvopiie.  It  must  still  get 
permission  to  Ucade,  permission  to  he^  land.  It  must  regi^er 
itself  in  the  commu&al  register.    It  must  pay  stamp  duties. 

Foreign  compames  may  found  aoai  afi&liated  company  or  have 
a  branch  establishment  in  Italy,  provided  th^  publish  th^r 
memoT»ndum  and  articles  and  the  names  of  .their  directors. 
Whene  no  conv>entiein  exists  the  status  of  an  immigrant  corpora- 
tion depends  upon  international  conuty,  which  allows  foreign 
corporations,  as  it  does  foreign  persons,  to  sue,  to  make  contracts 
and  hold  real  estate,  in  the  same  way  as  domestic  corporations 
or  Giti2sexL&;;  piovided  the  strsuiger  roiporation  does  not  ioffend 
against  the  policy  of  the  state  in  which  it  seeks  to  trade. 

There  is,  iiowevec,  a  growing  practice  now  for  states  to  impose 
by  express  legislation  conditions  on  ioreign  corpoxsttions  com- 
ing to  do  business  within  their  territory.  These  conditions  are 
mainly  directed  to  securing  that  the  immigrant  corporation 
shall  make  known  its  constitution  and  shall  be  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  comrts  of  the  country  where  it  trades.  Thus, 
by  the  law  of  Western  Australia — to  take  a  typical  instance, — 
a  foreign  company  is  not  to  commence  or  carry  on  business  imtil 
it  empowers  some  person  to  act  as  its  attorney  to  sue  and  be 
sued  and  has  an  o£ce  or  place  of  business  within  the  state,  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  registrar,  where  all  legal  proceedings  may  be 
served.  New  ^Zealand,  Manitoba  and  many  other  states  have 
adopted  similar  precautions;  and  by  the  Companies  Act  e9(D!7, 
s.  55;  CA.  xgoi^  s.  274  ioreign  companies  having  a  place 
of  'buBittess  ws^ibm  tifae  HJnited  Kingdom  are  required  to  'file  with 
tht  regiBtrtr  idf  joint  >stock  companaes  a  copy  >of  the  company's 
charter  xir>i)Dfeioaranidum''&nd  acticies,  a  list  of  directors,  and  the 
nasnes  and  axidnsssesiof  oncor  more  persons  anthorized  to  accept 
vemce  <of  proocss.  'Spedalvoonditkms  of  a  more  striD^ent  nature 
are  often  ipipbsed  at  the  cast  of  particular  classes  of  companies 
arfA  jyaaai-pablic  chJUfarter^Bccii  JW^bapaking  caimpames»  huilding 


societies  wi  insumjace  conspeaaio^  Regidatioaiis  <vi  this  .kind  Bte 
perfectly  bgitiisQate  and  necessary.  They  are  in  truth  only  an 
application  of  the  law  of  vagrancy  to  corporations,  and  have 
their  anak)gy  in  the  restrictions  zmw  generally  impcoed  by  states 
on  the  immigration  of  aliens. 

4.  Company  Law  outside  the  United  Kingdom, 

AmtraUa, — Company  law  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand 
follows  very  closely  the  lines  of  company  iegialation  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  law  is  consolidated  by  Act  No.  40  of 
i8p9,  amended  1900  and  igo6.  In  Victoria  the  law  is  contained  in 
the  Acts  Nos.  1074  of  1690  and  355  of  1896;  in  Queensland  in 
a  series  of  Acts — No.  4  of  1865,  No.  18  of  1899,  No.  10  of  1891, 
No.  24  of  1892,  No.  3  of  1893,  No.  19  of  1894  and  No.  21  of  1896; 
in  South  Australia  in  No.  56  of  1892,  amended  by  No.  576  of 
1893;,  in  Tasmania  by  Nos.  22  of  1869, 19  of  1895  aoid  3  of  1896; 
in  Western  Australia  by  No.  8  of  i893,.8meDded  1897  and  189& 

In  New  Zealand  the  law  was  consolidated  in  1903. 

Canada, — The  act  governing  joint  stock  companies  in  Canada 
is  the  Companies  Act  1902,  amended  1904.  It  empowei^  the 
secretary  of  state  by  letters  patent  to  grant  a  charter  to  any 
number  of  persons  not  less  than  five  for  any  objects  other  than 
railway  or  telegraph  lines,  banking  or  insaraiu:e. 

Applicants  must  file  an  appHcation — analogoiis  to  the  British 
memorandimi  of  association-^-showing  certain  particulars — the 
purposes  of  incorporati(m,  the  place  of  business,  the  amount  of 
the  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares  and  the  amount  of  eadi, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  applicants,  the  amoimt  of  stock 
taken  by  >each  and  the  amount  and  mode  of  payment.  Other 
provisionsmay  also  be  embodied.  A  company  cannot  mmini»nrf> 
busiixess  until  10%  of  its  authorksed  capital  has  been  subscribed 
and  paid  for.  The  word  ''  limited  "  as  part  of  the  oompan3r'a 
name  is — as  in  the  case  of  British  companies — to  be  con^icu** 
ously  exhibited  and  used  in  aU  documents.  The  directors  are 
not  to  be  less  than  three  or  more  than  j&f  teen,  and  must  be  holders 
of  stock.  Directors  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  derka, 
labourers  and  servants  of  the  company  for  six  months'  wages. 
Borrowing  powers  may  be  taken  by  a  vote  of  holders  of  two^ 
thirds  in  value  of  the  subscribed  stock  of  the  company. 

SotUh  Africa. — ^In  Cape  Colony  the  law  is  contained  in  No.  25 
of  1892,  amended  1895  and  1906;  it  follows  English  law. 

In  Natal  the  law  is  contained  in  Nos.  iq  of  1864, 18  of  1865^ 
19  of  1893  and  3  of  1696. 

In  the  Orange  Free  State  in  Law  Ch.  zoo.and  .Nos.  2  and  4  of 
1892. 

For  the  Transvaal  see  Nos.  5  of  1874,  6. of  £874,  i «!  1894  and 
30  of  1904. 

In  Rhodesia  companies  are  regulated  by  the  Companies 
Ordinance  1895 — ^a  combination  of  the  Cape  Compazdes  Act 
1892,  and  the  British  Companies  Acts  1862-1890. 

JFrance. — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  limited  liability  companies 
in  France — the  socv6U  en  C9fmnandi4e  and  the  sociM  anvnyma. 
The  soci&S  en  commandite  corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the 
British  private  company  or  limited  partnership,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  in  thesaci^i^  en  commandite  the  managing  partner 
is  under  imlimhed  liability  of  creditors;  the  sleeping  partner's 
liability  is  Hmited  to  the  amoimt  of  his  capital.  The  French 
equivalent  of  the  Finglish  ordinary  joint  stock  company  is  the 
socim  anonyms.  The  minimum  number  of  subscribers  necessary 
to  form  such  a  company  is  (as  in  the  case  of  a  Brrddi  tmding 
company)  seven,  but,  unlike  a  British  company,  the  socift$ 
arumyme  is  not  legally  constituted  unless  iht  wbe^e  capital  is 
subscribed  and  one-fourth  of  «ach  share  paid  up.  Another 
precaution  unknown  to  British  practice  is  that  assets,  not  in 
money,  brought  into  a  company  axe  subject  to  ^verification  of 
value  by  a  general  meeting.  The  minimmn  nominal  "value  lof 
shares,  where  the  company's  capital  is  leas  than  .2oo,t)oo  fcs.^ 
is  25  fcs.;  where  the  capital  is  more  than  too^oao  fca^  xoo  fcs. 
The  sociStS  is  4Soverned  by  articles  whidi  appoint  the  disectora, 
and  there  is  one  geneical  meeting  held  every  year.  A  socUti 
tmonyme  may^^ince  1 903^  issue  prof  esence  shares.    The  doctrine 
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tlat  a  cotpomti<m  sever  died  ha»  no  pkK»  in  Fr^neh-  liitr.    A 

stoctSff.  anonyme  may  comt  to  an  end» 

Germany  ~la  Gennany  the  dass  of  compajnies  mo^  nearly 

eorrespon(^g  to  Englishi  oompanies   limited  by  friiarea  are 

'^fifrare  coinpattie&"  {Akfisf^geseUschaff^  and  ''o^nmandite 

companies ''  with  a  share  capital    (KommandUggsdtichaft^  anf 

AkHen).    ^ce  i8^a  a  new  fonn  of  association  has  come  into 

existence  known  by  the  name  of  partnership  with  limited 

liability    {GeseUschoften^  mU  hescki^omkter  H^ifPung),  which   ha6 

largely  snperseded  ihe  commandite  company. 

The  •^sbMt^    In  forming  this  paid-iip  company  certain  prdimmaiy 

compmay*"  steps  have  to  be- taken  before  registration  :***- 

t:  The* articles  mirst  be  agreed  on; 

A.  A  managing  boatdi  and:  a  boapd  of.  anpendsifiiL  must  be 
appointed; 

3.  The  whole  of  the  share  capital  must  be  allotted  and  25  %,  at 

least,  must  be  paid  up  in  coin  or  legal  tender  notes; 

4.  Reports  oit  the  formation  of  the  oompatiy  must  be  made  by 

certain  persons;  and 

5.  Certain  documents  must  be  hied'  in  the  regi^try^ 

In  all  cases  where  shares  are  iflsued  for'  asQr  consideration, 
not  being  pa3rment  in  full  in  cash,  or  in  whkh  contracts;  foe  the 
punrhase  of  property  have  been  entered  into,  the  promoters 
must  sign  a  declaration  in  which  they  must  state  on  what  grounds 
the  prices  agreed  to  be  given  for  sudi  property  appear  to  be 
justified.  In  the  great  majority  of  case»  shares  are  issued  in 
certificates  to  bearer.  The  amount  of  such  a  share — ^to  bearer — 
Blast  as  a  generai  nde  he^  not  less  than  £50,.  but  leg&tered  shates 
of  £ro  may  be  issued.  Balance  sheets  have  to-  be  published 
fjBododicaily.. 

Partnerships,  with  limited  liaMxty  may  be  ftirmed  by  tworat 
mare,  members.  The  artidea  ^  pajtsMrsbip  must  be  aijgisd  1^ 
all  thff  mennibers,  and  mi^t  contain:  pafftkuiain  a^  to 
p^^gf^  therdnMont  of  the* «apital^ acdol  the iiidividtifll.dttuesi 
^if9.  If:  the  Ua^iMty  on.  any  sbaneft  is.  iM>t  to  be  satisfied,  iib 
cash  this  also  must  bestaibed^.  The  capital  ol  a  HimlMxl 
{BaiTtasrshtp  must  amount  to  jCjiqqo.  Sbaj?es  mnat  be  oegistxainL 
Ina^iftenA}  oMnpainiesin  Germany  ave  saibject  to  the  hftukniptcy 
law  in  tiie  same  manner  as  natural  pe]Bcai& 

For  further  iuforanation  see;  a  memorandimi  on.  GcrmoB 
coimpaflues  pdated  in  the  appendix  toi  the  JRep^l  qf  Lord  DuKf^t 
Committer  orr  ike  Amendtneni  of  Cmnfany  Lam-,  pp.  13-- 26. 

Italy. — Commercial  companies  in  Italy  are  of  three  kinds: — 
(i)  General  partnerships^ in,  which. thfi  members  are  liable  for  all 
debts  inetirred;  (2)  companies  in  accomodita,  in  which  some 
membera  are  liable  to  an  unlimited-  extent  and  others  within 
certain  limits;  (3)  joint  stock  companies,  in  which  the  liability 
is  Hmited  to  the.  capital  of  the  company  and  na  member  is  liable 
beyond  the  amount  of  Ms  holding.  None  of  these  companies 
needs  authority  from  the  government  for  its  constitution;  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  written  agreement  brought  before  the  public 
in  the  ways  indicated  in  the  code  (Art.  90  et  scq.) .  In  joint  stock 
companies  the  trustees  (directors)  must  ff^e  security.  They  are 
appointed  by  a  general  meeting  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four 
years  (Art.  1 24) . .  The  company  is  not  constituted  until  the  whole 
of  its  capital  is  subscribed,,  and  imtil  three-tenths  pi  the  ca^tal 
at  least  has  been  actually  paid  up.  When  a  company's  capital  is 
diminished  by  one-third,  tiie  trustees  must  call  tie  members 
together  and  consult  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 

An  ordinary  meeting  is  held  once  at  least  every  year.  Sbaxes 
may  not  be  made  payable  **  to  beater  "'  until  fuDy  paid  up 
(Art.  166).  A.  cnmpany  may  issue  debentures  ff  this  is  agreed 
to  by  a  certain  majisnity  (Art.  171).  Ohe-twentieth,  at  leasts  of 
the  dividends  of  the  company  must  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund, 
until  this  has  become  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  company's  capital 
(Art.  182)..  Three  or  ^ve  assessors — ^members  or  non-members^— 
keep  watdi  over  the  way  in  which  the  company  is  carried  on, 

iTniHsd  Staies.— In  the  United.  States  the  right  to  create 
corporations  is  a  sovereign  right,  and  as  such  is  exercisable  by 
the  several  states  of  the  Union.  The  law  of  private  corporations 
must  therefore  be.  sought. fn  some  fifty  collections  or  groups  of 
statutory  and  case-made  rules.  These  collections  or  groups  of 
rules  differ  in  many  cases  essentiaMv  from  each  other.  The  acts 


tegu&tlng*  badness  cotporatlbas^  gen»oliy  p^MMde  i^2St  tM 
persons' propomng  to  form  a  corporation  shall  sfgn  and  acknowt^ 
kdge  an  instrument  called  the  articlei^^  of  asfiv^iation',  setting 
forth  the  name  of  the  corporatio^n,  the  obj^t  i^t  which  it  is 
to  be  formed,  the  principal  place  of  business,  the  amount  ol  its 
capitsd  stock,  and  the  number  of  shares^  into  VfMth  it  1^  to  be 
divided,  and  the  duration  of  its  corporate  existence.  These 
articles  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  or  in 
d<isignated  courts  of  record,  and  a  certificate  is  then  i^ued 
reciting  that  the  provisions  of  the  att  have  been  complied  with, 
and  thereupon  the  incorporators^  are  viested  with  corporate 
existence  and  the  general  powers  incident  thereto.  This  certi- 
ficate is  the  charter  of  the  corporation.  The  power  to  make 
bylaws  is  usually  vested  in  the  stockholders,  but  it  may  be 
conferred  by  the  certificate  ^on  the  dik^ctors:  Stockholders 
remain  liable  until  their  subscriptions  are  fully  paid.  Noticing 
but  money  is  considered  payment  of  capital  stock  except  ^^re 
property  is  purchased.  Directors  must  usually  be  stockhoftlfer** 
The.  r%ht  ot  a  statte-  to  forfeit  a  corp<»*ation's  charte*  for 
nsdsuser  or  non^user  of  its  franchises  Is  an  implied  term  of  the 
grant  of  incorporation.  Cbiporations  are  liabfe  fbr  every  wrong 
they  commit,  and  in  such  cases  cannot  set  up  by  way  of  proteetiofi 
the  doctrine  of  titifa  vires. 

See  for  authoHtiee  CofUmeniafies  on  Hhe  LdHoof  FHifiOe  Corf/^mHons^ 
by  Seymour  D..  Thcnnpsan^.LL^D;,  6  voiSk^  Beach.os.  Co^peatianSt 
and  the  American  Encyclopaedia  of  Law.  (E.  Ma.) 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  maji  as  compaeced  with  that  of  lower 
animals,  and  sometimes  tiie  study  of  lower  aninzala  in  contra- 
distinction to  human  anatomy;  the  term  ia  nCM^  falling  into 
desuetude,  and  lingers.practically  only  in  the  titles  of  books  or  in 
the  designation  of  university  chairs.  The  change  ia  terminology 
is  chiefly  the  result  o£  modem  conceptions  of  sodbgy.  From  the 
pomt  of  view  of  structure,,  man  is  one  of  the*,  animais;  aH  in- 
vestigations lata  anatomical  structure  n^ust  be  comperativey 
and  in  this  work  iht  subject  is  so  treated  throughout*  See 
ANAtoBtfy  and  Zoology. 

COMPARETTI^  DOMVNICO  (1835-  ),  Italian  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Rjome  on  the  a7th  of  Jime  1835;  Be  stuiW  at  the 
university  of  Some^  took  his  degree  in  1S55  ^  natural  science 
and  mathematics,  and  entered  his  unde^S- pharmacy  as  aasiatant. 
His  scanty  leisure  was,  however,  given,  to  study*  He  learned 
Greek  by  himself,  and  gained  faicility  in  the.  m^odern  language 
by  conversing  with  die  Greek  students  at  the  university.  In 
spite  of  all  disadvantages,  he  not  ooiy  mastered  the  language, 
but  became  one  of  the  chief  classical  schoiats  of  Italy.  In  1857 
he  published,  in  the  Bheinischcs  Masettmy  a  translation  of  some 
recently  discovered  fragments  olHypereides,  with  a  dissertation 
on  that  orator.  This  was  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  annalist 
Granius  Licinianus,.  and  one  on  the  oration  of  Hypereides  on 
the  Lamian  War.  In  1859  he  was  appoihted  professor  of  Greek 
at  Piisa  on  the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Sermoneta.  A 
few  years  later  he  was  called  to  a  similar  post  at  Florence, 
remaining  emeritus  professor  at  Pisa  also.  He  subsequently 
took  up  his  residence  in  Rome  as  lecturer  on  Greek  antiquities 
and  greatly  interested  himself  in  the  Fomm  excavations.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  governing'  bodies  of  the  academies  of 
Milan,  Venice,  Naples  and  Ttirin.  The  fist  of  his  writings  is 
long^  and  varied.  Of  his  works  in  dassical  literature,  the  best 
known  are  an  edition,  of  the  Euxenipptir  of  Hypereides,  and 
monographs  on  Pindar  and  Sappho.  He  ako  edited  the  great 
Inscription  which  contains  a  collectlbn  of  the  municipal  laws  of 
Gortyn  in  Crete,  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  tn 
the  Kalewala  and  the  Traditional  Poetry  of  the  Finns  (English 
translation  by  1.  M.  Anderton,  t^gSy  he  discusses  the  national 
epic  of  Finland  and  its  heroic  songs,,  with  a  view  to.  solving  the 
problem  whether  an  epic  could  be  composed  by  the  interweaving 
of  such  national  songs.  Re  comes  to  a  negative  conclusion,  and 
applies  this  reasoning  to  the.  Homeric  problem.  He  treats  this 
question  again  in  a  treatise  on  the  so-called  Peisfstraiean  edition 
of  Homer  (La  Commissione  omerfca  dt  Pisistrafo,  i88'i)..  Hii 
Researches  concerning  the  Book  of  SindihUd  have  been  translated 
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in  the  Prouedings  of  the  Folk.-l.ore  Society.  His  VergU  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (translated  into  English  by  E.  F.  Benecke,  1895) 
traces  the  strange  vicissitudes  by  which  the  great  Augustan 
poet  became  successively  grammatical  fetich,  Christian  prophet 
and  wizard.  Together  with  Professor  Alessandro  d'Ancona, 
Coinparetti  edited  a  collection  of  Italian  national  songs  and 
stories  (9  vols.,  Turin,  1870-1891),  many  of  which  had  been 
collected  and  written  down  by  himself  for  the  first  time. 

COHPASS  (Fr.  compos,  ultimately  from  Lat.  cum,  with,  and 
passMS,  step),  a  term  of  which  the  evolution  of  the  various 
meanings  is  obscure;  the  general  sense  is  "  measure "  or 
"  measurement,"  and  the  word  is  used  thus  ia  various  derived 
meanings — -area,  boundary,  circuit.  It  is  also  more  particularly 
applied  to  a  mathematical  instrument  ("  pair  of  compasses") 
for  measuring  or  for  describing  a  circle,  and  to  the  mariner's 
compass. 

The  mariner's  compass,  with  which  this  article  is  concerned, 
is  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  directive  force 
of  that  great  magnet,  the  Earth,  upon  a  freely-suspended 
needle,  ia  utilized  for  a  purpose  essential  to  navigation.  The 
needle  is  so  mounted  that  it  only  moves  freely  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  therefore  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
force  alone  directs  it.  The  direction  assumed  by  the  needle  is  not 
generally  towards  the  geographical  north,  but  diverges  towards 
the  east  or  west  of  it,  making  a  horizontal  an^e  with  the  true 


Fig.  I. — Compass  Card. 

meridian,  called  the  magnetic  variation  or  declination;  amongst 
mariners  this  angle  is  known  as  the  variation  of  the  compass. 
In  the  usual  navigable  waters  of  the  world  the  variation  alters 
from  ^0°  to  the  east  to  45°  to  the  west  of  the  geographical 
meridian,  being  westerly  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
easterly  in  the  Pacific.  The  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  such  a  needle  is  known  as  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Following  the  first  chart  of  lines  of  equal  variation 
compiled  by  Edmund  Halley  in  1 700,  charts  of  similar  type  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  embodying  recent  observations 
and  corrected  for  the  secular  change,  thus  providing  seamen 
with  values  of  the  variation  accurate  to  about  30'  o£  arc.  Possess- 
ing these  data,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  observation  the  effects 
of  the  iron  in  a  ship  in  disturbing  the  compass,  and  it  will  be 
found  for  the  most  part  in  every  vessel  that  the  needle  is  deflected 
from  the  magnetic  meridian  by  a  horizontal  angle  called  the 
deviation  of  the  compass;  in  some  directions  of  the  ship's  head 
adding  to  the  known  variation  of  the  place,  In  other  directions 
subtracting  from  it.  Local  magnetic  disturbance  of  the  needle 
due  to  magnetic  rocks  is  observed  on  land  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  certain  places  extends  to  the  land  under  the  sea, 
affecting  the  compasses  on  board  the  ships  passing  over  it.     The 


genera]  dlrecticn  of  these  disturbances  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  an  attraction  of  the  north-Seeking  end  of  the  needle;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  its  repulsion.  The  approaches  to  Cossack, 
North  Australia;  Cape  St  Francis,  Labrador;  the  coasts  of 
Madagascar  and  Iceland,  are  remarkable  for  such  disturbance 
of  the  compass. 

The  compass  as  we  know  it  is  the  result  of  the  necessities  of 
navigation,  which  have  increased  from  century  to  century.  It 
consists  of  five  principal  parts — the  card,  the  needles,  the  bowl, 
a  jewelled  cap  and  the  pivot.  The  card  or  "  fly,"  formerly  made 
of  cardboard,  now  consists  of  a  disk  either  of  mica  covered  with 
paper  or  of  paper  alone,  but  in  alt  cases  the  card  is  divided  into 
points  and  degrees  as  shown  in  fig.  i.  The  outer  margin  is 
divided  into  degrees  with  o"  at  north  and  south,  and  90°  at  cast 


Fig.  3. — Admiralty  Compass    FiG.  3, — Thomson's  (Lord  Kelvin't) 
(Frame  and  Needles),  .Compas*  (Frame  and  Needles). 

and  west;  the  32  points  with  half  and  quarter  points  are  seen 
immediately  within  the  degrees.  The  north  p<mit  is  marked 
with  a  jtewr  de  lis,  and  the  principal  points,  N.E.,  £.,  S.E.,  &c., 
with  their  respective  names,  whilst  the  intermediate  points  in 
the  figure  have  also  their  names  engraved  for  present  informatioD. 
The  arc  contained  between  any  two  points  is  11°  15'.  The  mica 
card  is  generally  mounted  on  a  brass  framework,  F  F,  with  a 
brass  cap,  C,  fitted  with  a  sapphire  centre  and  carrying  four 
magnetized  needles,  N,  N,  N,  N,  as  in  fig.  a.  The  more  modem 
form  of  card  consists  of  a  broad  ring  of  paper  marked  with  degrees 
and  points,  as  in  fig.  i,  attached  to  a  frame  like  that  in  fig.  3, 
where  an  outer  aluminium  ring,  A  A,  is  connected  by  33  ndiol 


cap 

t. 

silk  threads  to  a  central  disk  of  aluminium,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  round  hole  designed  to  receive  an  aluminium  cap  with  a 
highly  polished  sapphire  centre  worked  to  the  form  of  an  open 
cone.  To  direct  the  card  eight  short  light  needles,  N  N,  are 
suspended  by  silk  threads  from  the  outer  ring.  The  magnetic 
axis  of  any  system  of  needles  must  exactly  coincide  with  the 
axis  passing  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  card. 
Single  needles  are  never  used,  two  being  the  least  number,  and 
these  so  arranged  that  the  moment  of  inertia  about  every 
diameter  of  the  card  shall  be  the  same.  The  combination  of 
card,  needles  and  cap  is  generally  termed  "  the  card  ";  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  called  the  "  rose."  The  section  of  a 
compass  bowl  in  fig.  4  shows  the  mounting  of  a  Thomson  card 
on  its  pivot,  which  in  common  with  the  pivots  of  most  other 
compasses  is  made  of  brass,  tipped  with  osmium -iridium,  which 
although  very  hard  can  be  sharply  pointed  and  does  not  corrode. 
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Fig.  4  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  mounting  all  compass 
cards  in  the  bowl.  In  fig.  5  another  form  of  compass  called  a 
liquid  or  spirit  compass  is  shown  partly  in  section.  The  card 
nearly  floats  in  a  bowl  filled  with  distilled  water,  to  which  35% 
of  alcohol  is  added  to  prevent  freezing;  the  bowl  is  hermetically 
sealed  with  pure  india-rubber,  and  a  corrugated  expansion 
chamber  is  attached  to  the  bottom  to  allow  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  liquid.  The  card  is  a  mica  disk,  either 
painted  as  in  fig.  i,  or  covered  with  linen  upon  which  the  degrees 
and  points  are  printed,  the  needles  being  enclosed  in  brass. 

Great  steadiness  of  card  under  severe  shocks  and  vibrations, 
combined  with  a  minimum  of  friction  in  the  cap  and  pivot,  is 
obtained  with  this  compass.  All  compasses  are  fitted  with  a 
gimbal  ring  to  keep  the  bowl  and  card  level  under  every  circum- 
stance of  a  ship's  motion  in  a  seaway,  the  ring  being  connected 
with  the  binnacle  or  pedestal  by  means  of  journals  or  knife 
edges.  On  the  inside  of  every  compass  bowl  a  vertical  black 
line  is  drawn,  called  the  "  lubber's  point,"  and  it  is  imperative 


Fig.  5. — Liquid  Compass. 

A,  Bowl,  partly  in  section.  N,   Hole  for  filling,  with  sc 

B,  Expansion  chamber.  plus. 

D,  The  glass.  O,  O,  Magnetic  needles. 

G,  Gimfel  ring.  P,   Buoyant  chamber. 

L,   Nut  toexpand  chamber  wbm  0,  Iridium  pivot. 

filling  bowl.  R,  Sapphire  cap. 

M,  Screw  connector.  S,    Mica  card. 


that  when  the  compass  is  placed  in  the  binnacle  the  line  joining 
the  pivot  and  the  lubber's  point  be  parallel  to  the  keel  of  the 
vessel.  Thus,  when  a  degree  on  the  card  is  observed  opposite 
the  lubber's  point,  the  angle  between  the  direction  in  which  the 
ship  is  steering  and  the  north  point  of  the  compass  or  course 
is  at  once  seen;  and  if  the  magnetic  variation  and  the  disturbing 
effects  of  the  ship's  iron  are  known,  the  desired  angle  between 
the  ships's  course  and  the  geographical  meridian  can  be  computed, 
In  every  ship  a  position  is  selected  for  the  navigating  or  standard 
compass  as  free  from  neighbouring  iron  as  possible,  and  by  this 
compass  all  courses  are  shaped  and  bearings  taken.  It  is  also 
provided  with  an  azimuth  circle  or  mirror  and  a  shadow  pin  or 
Style  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  cover,  by  cither  of  which 
the  variable  angle  between  the  compass  north  and  true  north, 
called  the  "  total  error,"  or  variation  and  deviation  combined, 
can  be  observed.  The  binnacles  or  pedestals  for  compasses  are 
generally  constructed  of  wood  about  45  in.  high,  and  fitted  to 
receive  and  alter  at  pleasure  the  several  magnet  and  soft  iron 
correctors.  They  are  also  fitted  with  different  forms  of  suspen- 
sion in  which  the  compass  is  mounted  to  obviate  the  mechanical 
disturbance  of  the  card  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  hull 
in  ships  driven  by  powerful  engines. 

The  effects  of  the  iron  and  steel  used  in  the  construction  of 
ships  upon  the  compass  occupied  the  attention  of  the  ablest 
physicists  of  the  19th  century,  with  results  which  enable  navi- 
gators to  conduct  their  ships  with  perfect  safety.  The  hull  of 
an  iron  or  steel  ship  is  a  magnet,  and  the  distriburion  of  its 
magnetism  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  when 
building,  this  result  being  produced  by  induction  from  the 
earth's  magnetism,  developed  and  impressed  by  the  hammering 
of  the  plates  and  frames  during  the  process  of  building.  The 
disturbance  of  the  compass  by  the  magnetism  of  the  hull 
is  generally  modified,  sometimes  favourably,  more  often  un- 


favourably, by  the  magnetized  fittings  of  the  ship,  such  as 
masts,  conning  towers,  deck  houses,  engines  and  boilers.  Thus 
in  every  ship  the  compass  needle  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
deviation  differing  in  amount  and  direction  for  every  azimuth 
of  the  ship's  head.  This  was  first  demonstrated  by  Commander 
Matthew  Flinders  by  experiments  made  in  H.M.S.  "  Investi- 
gator "  in  1800-1803,  and  in  1810  led  that  officer  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  placing  the  ship's  head  on  each  point  of  the 
compass,  and  noting  the  amount  of  deviation  whether  to  the 
east  or  west  of  the  magnetic  north,  a  process  which  is  in  full 
exercise  at  the  present  day,  and  is  called  "swinging  ship." 
When  speaking  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  it  is  usual 
to  adopt  the  terms  "  soft  "  and  "  hard."  Soft  iron  is  iron  which 
becomes  instantly  magnetized  by  induction  when  exposed  to 
any  magnetic  force,  but  has  no  power  of  retaining  its  magnetism. 
Hard  iron  is  less  susceptible  of  being  magnetized,  but  when 
once  magnetized  it  retains  its  magnetism  permanently.  The 
term  "  iron  "  used  in  these  pages  includes  the  "  steel "  now 
commonly  employed  in  shipbuilding.  If  an  iron  ship  be  swung 
when  upright  for  deviation,  and  the  mean  horizontal  and  vertical 
magneric  forces  at  the  compass  positions  he  also  observed  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  mathematical  analysis  shows  that 
the  deviations  are  caused  partly  by  the  permanent  magnetism 
of  hard  iron,  partly  by  the  transient  induced  magnetism  of  soft 
iron  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  iron 
which  is  neither  magnetically  hard  nor  soft,  but  which  becomes 
magnetized  in  the  same  manner  as  hard  iron,  though  it  gradually 
loses  its  magnetism  on  change  of  conditions,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  a  ship,  repaired  and  hammered  in  dock,  steaming 
in  an  opposite  direction  at  sea.  This  latter  cause  of  deviation 
is  called  sub-permanent  magnetism.  The  horizontal  directive 
lorce  on  the  needle  on  board  is  nearly  always  less  than  on  land, 
sometimes  much  less,  whilst  in  armour-plated  ships  it  ranges 
from  -8  to  -i  when  the  directive  force  on  ]and  =  i'0.  If  the 
ship  be  inclined  to  starboard  or  to  port  additional  deviation 
will  be  observed,  reachinga  maximum  on  north  and  south  points, 
decreasing  to  zero  on  the  east  and  west  points.  Each  ship 
has  its  own  magnetic  character,  but  there  are  certain  conditions 
which  are  common  to  vessels  of  the  same  type. 

Instead  of  observing  the  deviation  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
correcting  the  indications  of  the  compass  when  disturbed  by  the 
iron  of  the  ship,  the  practice  is  to  subject  all  deviations  to 
mathematical  analysis  with  a  view  to  their  mechanical  correction. 
The  whole  of  the  deviations  when  the  ship  is  upright  may  be 
expressed  nearly  by  five  co-eificients.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  Of  these  A 
is  a  deviation  constant  in^mount  for  every  direction  of  the  ship's 
head.  B  has  reference  to  horizontal  forces  acting  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction  in  the  ship,  and  caused  partly  by  the  permanent 
magnetism  of  hard  iron,  partly  by  vertical  induction  in  vertical 
soft  iron  either  before  or  abaft  the  compass.  C  has  reference 
to  forces  acting  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  caused  by  hard  iron. 
D  is  due  to  transient  induction  in  horizontal  soft  iron,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  passes  continuously  under  or  over  the  compass. 
E  is  due  to  transient  induction  in  horizontal  soft  iron  unsym- 
metrically  placed  with  regard  to  the  compass.  When  data  of 
this  character  have  been  obtained  the  compass  deviations  may 
be  mechanically  corrected  to  within  !°— always  adhering  to  the 
principal  that  "  like  cures  like."  Thus  the  part  of  B  caused  by 
the  permanent  magnetism  of  hard  iron  must  be  corrected  by 
permanent  magnets  horizontally  placed  in  a  fore  and  aft  direc- 
tion; the  other  part  caused  by  vertical  soft  iron  by  means  of 
bars  of  vertical  soft  iron,  called  Flinders  bars,  before  or  abaft 
the  compass,  C  is  compensated  by  permanent  magnets  athwart- 
ships  and  horizontal;  D  by  masses  of  soft  iron  on  both  sides  of 
the  compass,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  cast-iron  spheres, 
with  their  centres  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  needles; 
E  is  usually  too  small  to  require  correction;  A  is  fortunately 
rarely  of  any  value,  as  it  cannot  be  corrected.  The  deviation 
observed  when  the  ship  incUnes  to  either  side  is  due— (1)  to  hard 
iron  acting  vertically  upwards  or  downwards;  (s)  to  vertical 
soft  iron  immediately  below  the  compass;  {3)  to  vertical  induc- 
tion in  horizontal  soft  iron  when  inclined.     To  compensate  (1) 
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Terticat  magnetsr  are  uaed;  (3):  ia  pirtlfjr  cocrected  by  the  so£t 
kon  correctors  of  D;  (2)  asd  theremainia^  paxt  of  (3)  cannot  be 
conveniently  corrected  for  more  than  one  geographical  position 
lit  a  time.  Although  a  compass  may  thus  be  made  practically 
ooirect  for  a  given  time  and  place,  the  magnetism  of  the  ship 
is  liable  to  changes  on  changing  her  geographical  position,  and 
especially  so  when  steaming  at  right  angles  or  nearly  so  to  the 
magnetic  meridian,  for  then  snb^permanent  magnetism  is 
developed  in  the  hull.  Some  vessels  are  more  liable  to  become 
sub-permainentiy  magnetized  than  others,  and  as  na  corrector 
h^as  been  found  for  this  source  of  deviation  the  navigator  must 
determine  its  amount  by  observation.  Henoe,  however  carefully 
Jb  compass  may  be  placed  and  subsequently  compensated,  the 
mndner  has  no  safety  without  constantly  observing  the  bearings 
ok  the  Sim,  stars  or  distant  terrestrial  objects,  to  ascertain  its 
deviation.  Tise  results  o£  these  observations  are  entered  in  a 
oompass  joumaL  for  future  reference  when  fog  or  darkness 
pntvails* 

Every  oompasa^  amd  corrector  supplied;  to  the  ships  of  the 
Britisfa  navy  is-  previously  examined  in  detail  at  the  Compass 
Observatory  established  by  the  admiralty  at  Deptford.  A 
trained  observer  acting  tuoder  the  superintendent  of  compasses 
is  charged  with  this  smportant  work.  The  superintendent,  who 
is  a  naval  officer,  has  ta  mvestigate  the  magnetic  character  of 
the  ships,  to  point  out  the  most  suitable  positions  for  the  com- 
passes when  a  shi|>  is  designed,  and  subsequently  t<v  keep  himself 
informed  of  their  behaviour  from  the  time  of  the  ship's  first  triak 
A  museum  containing  compasses  of  vatious  t3rpes-  invented 
during  the  19th  oentnry  is  attached  to  the  Compass  Observatorv 
at  Deptford. 

The  mariner's  compass  during  the  early  part  of  the  f^h  centnry 
was  still  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  although  munerous  iiKventocs 
had  tried  to  improve  it.  In  1837  the  Admiralty  Compass  Coounitte^ 
was  appointed  to  make  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
propose  a  form  of  compass  suitable  alike  for  azimuth  and  steering 
parposea.  The  committee  reported  in  July  1840,  and  after  minor 
improvements  by  the  makers  the  admiralty  compass,  the  card  of 
which  is  shown  m  figs,  i^and  2,  was  adopted  by  the  governmenl:. 
Until  1876,  when  Sir  William  Thomson  introduced  his  patent  com- 
pass, this  compass  was  not  only  the  regulation  compass  of  the 
British  navy,  but  was  lar^ly  used  in  otJrer  countries  m  the  same 
or  a  modified  form.  The  mtroduction  of  powerful  engines  causing 
serious  vibration  to  compass  cards  of  the  admiralt]^  type,  coupled 
with  the  prevailing  desire  for  larger  cards,  the  deviation  of  which 
could  also  be  more  conveniently  compensated,  led  to  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  Thomson  compass.  Several  important  points 
were  gained  m  the  latter:  the  cpiaorantal  deviation  could  be  finally 
ODcrected  for  all  latitudes ;  frictional  error  at  the  cap  and  pivot  was 
reduced  to-  a  minimum,  the  average  weieht  of  the  card  oeing  200 
grains ;  the  long  free  vibrational  period  01  the  card  was  found  to  be 
luvourabte  to  its  steadiness  when  the  vessel  was  rolling.  The  first 
tiqaid  cooopass  used  in  England  was.  invented  by  Francis  Crow,  of 
Faversbam,  in  1813,.  It  is  said  that  the  idea  oi  a  liquid  compass  was 
suggested  to  Crow  by  the  experience  of  the  captain  of  a  coasting 
vessel  whose  compass  card  was  oscillating  wildly  until  a  sea  broke 
€W  board  fillmg  the  compass  bowl,  when  the  card  became  steady. 
Subseqaent  impravenients  were  made  by  £.  J.  Dent,  and  especially 
by  £.  S.  Ritchie,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  1888  the  R>rra  of 
liquid  compass  (fig.  5)  now  solely  used  in  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  was  introduced.  It  has  also  proved  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy  compass  under  the  shock  of  heavy  gun  fire  at  present 
arvailable.  The  deflector  is.  an  instrument  designed  to  enable  an 
observer  to  reduce  the  deviations  of  the  compass  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  2^  during^  fogs,  or  at  any  time  when  bearings  of  distant 
objects  are  not  availaWe.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  directive  forces 
ott  the  north,  east,  south  and  west  points  of  a  compass  are  equal, 
thsre  can  be  no  deviation.  With  the  deflector  any  inequality  in  the 
directive  force  can  be  detected,  and  hence  the  power  of  equatizins 
the  forces  by  the  usual  soft  iron  and  magnet  correctors.  Several 
kinds  of  deflector  have  been  invented,  that  of  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir 
WWlIatn  Thomson)  bemg  the  simplest,  but  Dr  Wa|horn's  is  also  very 
cff  ectiv«.    The  use  of  the  deflector  is  generally  connned  to  experts. 

Tka  Magfutism  of  Skips. — In  1814  Flinders  first  showed  (see 
Flinders'a  Koya£^r  vol.  iL  appx.  iL)  that  the  abnormal  values  of 
the  variation  observed  in  the  wood-built  ships  of  his  day  was  due 
to  deviation  of  the  compass  caused  by  the  iron  in  the  ship;  that  the 
deviatioa  waa  zero  when  the  ship's  head  was  near  the  north  ausd 
aeuth  points;  that  it  attained  its  maximum  on  the  east  and  west 
points^  and  varied  as  the  sine  of  the  azimuth  of  the  ship's  head 
reckoned  from^  the  zero  points.  He  also  described  a  method  of 
correcting  deviation  by  means  of  a  bar  of  vertical  iron  so  placed 
as  to  correct  the  deviation  nearly  in  all  latitsdes.    This  bar,  now 


known  as  a  "  Fltndetis  bar,**  10  stUh  m  senef^l  itset^.  Ift  F8eo  Dr  T. 
Young,  (see  Bcaxide's  Quarterly^  Journal^  i8ao)  investigated  mathe- 
matically the  magnetism  of  ships.  In  1824  Professor  Peter  Barlow 
(1776-1862)  introduced  his  correcting  plate  of  soft  iron.  Trials  in 
certain  ships  showed  that  their  magnetism  consisted  partly  of  hard 
iron,,  and  the  use  of  the  plate  was  abandoned.  In  1835  Captaiii 
£.1.  Johnson,  R.N^  showed  from  experiments  in  the  iron  steamship 
"  Garry  Owen  "  that  the  vessel  acted  on  an  external  compass  as  a 
magnet.  In  I8j8  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  magnetically  examined  the  iron 
steamship  *'  Rainbow  "  at  Deptford,  and  from  hi9  mathematical 
investigations  (see  PhdL  Trans. ,  1839)  deduced  his  method  of  correct- 
ing the  compass  by  permanent  magnets  and  soft  iron,  giving  practical 
rules  for  the  same  in  1840.  Airy's  and  Flinders's  correctors  form  the 
basis  of  all  compass  correctors  to  this  day.  In  1838  S.  D.  Poisson 
published  his  Memoir  on  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass  caused  by  the 
Iron  in  a  Vessel,  In  this  he  save  equations  resulting  llnom  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  mag^tism  of  a  ship  is  partly  due  to  the  permanent 
magnetism  of  hard  iron  and  partly  to  the  transient  induced  magnet- 
ism of  soft  iron;  that  the  latter  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
inducing  force,  and  that  the  length  of  the  needle  is  infinttesimally 
smaJli  compared  ta  the  distance  of  the  sucrouadiittr  ima*  From 
Poisson's  ecLuations  Archibald  Smith  deduced  the  mrmulae  given 
in  the  Admiralty  Manual  for  Deviations  of  the  Compass  (ist  ed.,  1862), 
a  work  which  has  formeo  the  basis  of  numerous  other  manuals  since 
published  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  In  view  of  the  serious 
difhculties  connected  with  the  inclining  of  every  ship,  Smith's 
formulae  for  ascertaining  and  providing  for  the  correction  of  the 
heeling  error  with  the  ship  upright  continue  to  be  of  great  value  to 
safe  navigation.  In  1855  the  Liverpool  Compass  Committee  began 
its  work  of  investigaring  the  magnetism  of  ships  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  resulting  in  three  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  all  of  great 
value,  the  last  TOing  presented  in  1 861. 

See  also  Magnetism,  and  Navigation;  articles  ovl  Magnetism 
of  Ships  and  Deviations  of  the  Compass,  JPhiL  Trans,,  1 839-1 883, 
Journal  United  Service  Inst.,  1859-1889,  Trans.  Inst.  Nav.  Archit., 
1 860-1861-1862,  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  1862,  London  Quarterly 
Rev.,  186^;  alsa  Admircdiy  hiamtal,  edit.  1862-1863-1869-1893- 
1900;  and  Towson's  Practical  Informatum  on  Devtatums  of  the 
Compass  (i^Sy  (E.  W.  C.) 

History  #/  t^  Marinei'^s  Compass. 

The  discovery  that  a  iodestone,  or  a  piece  o^  iron  whidi  has 
been  touched  by  a  lodestone^  will  direct  itself  to  point  in  a  north 
and  south  position,  anc^  the  application  of  that  discovery  to 
direct  the  na\'igation  of.  ships^  have  been  attributed  to-  various 
origins.  The*  Chinesey  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  the  £tni9cans, 
the  Finns  and  the  Italians  have  all  been  clahned  as  originators 
of  theccHnpasa..  There  ^  now<r jf ttledoubt  tbat  th£^  daisn  formerly 
advaaced^  favous  of  the  (3hiaeA&  is  iUr£ounded.  In  Chuieae 
history  we  are  told  how^  in  the  sixty-fourth,  year  of  the  reig»  of 
Hwang-ti  ^2634  b.c),  the  emperor  HJuaii>*yuaik,  or  Hwasi^-ti, 
attacked  one  Tchi<y'eou,  on  the  plains  of  Tchou-lou,  and  binding 
his.  army  embarradsed  by  a  thick  fog  raised  by  the  enemy,  eenr* 
structed  a  chariot  (TehiHian)  for  indicating  the;  south,  6a  as  to 
di»tiBg,uish  the  lour  Cftfdinal  points,  and  was  thus  enaMed  to 
pursue  Tehi-yeou,  and  take  him  pdsoiver.  (JuHua  Kkipvoth, 
Letirei  d  M,  ie  Barcn  Humboldi  sm  Vimewtion  de  la  bouasoh, 
Faris>  S834*  See  aba  Mailla,  Histoire  g/MrsU  de  la  Ckint, 
torn.  i.  p.  3i6>  Paris,  1777.)  But,  as.  other  veraions  of  the  siory 
shoir,  this  account  is  pttreiy  mythical.  For  the  south^pointiixg 
dtariots  are  recorded  to  have  been  fij!st  devised  by  the  emperor 
Hian-tsoung  (a.d.  £06-^20);  and  there  is*  no  evidence  that  they 
contained  any  magnet.  There  is  no  genuine  record  of  a  Chin^^e 
marine  compass  before  ajx  1297,  as  Klaproth  admita.  No 
seargoiing  ships  were  buiilt  in  China  j^efore  139  B.C.  The  earliest 
allusion  to  the  power  of  the  lodestooe*  m  Chinese  literature 
occurs  in  a  Chinese  dictk>nary,  finished  in  aj>.  121,.  where  the 
lodesUme  is  defined  as  '*  a  stone  with  which  an  attraction  can 
be  given  to  a  needle,"  but  this  knowledge  is  no  more  than  thftt 
existing  in  Enrope  at  feast  five  hundred  years  before.  Nor  is 
there  any  nautical  significance  in  a  passage  which  oocnrsi  in  the 
Chinese  cncydDpaedia^  Pod-vrnnryun-fou,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  under  the  Tsin.  dynasty,  or  between  A.D.  26^  and  419, 
'^  there  were  ships  indicatiiig  the  sotttk'' 

The  Chinese,  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  iiiaf arms  v&\  once  navigated  as  fair 
as  India,  but  their  mx>st  distant  voyages  at  present  extend  not 
farther  than  JaTa  and  the  Malay  isliands  to  the  south  {The 
Chinese^  toL  iii.  p.  24,  London,  1844).  According;  to  am  Aiafaic 
manuscript,  a  translatJDn  of  which  was  published  by  Eosebius 
Renaudot  ^ans,  1716),  they  traded  in  ships  to  the  Posian  Gidf 
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4iQd  Red  Sea  in  tbe  ^h  century.  Sir  G.  L.  SUuaton,  in  voL  i. 
^  his  Embassy  to  China  (London,  1797),  after  referring  to  the 
early  acquaintance  of  the  Chinese  with  tJty^  property  of  the 
magnet  to  poixvt  soutixwank,  reonarks  (p.  445), ''  The  nature  and 
the  cause  of  the  qualities  of  the  inagnet  ha^e  at  all  times  been 
subjects  of  conteniplation  among  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
name  for  the  compass  is  ting-nan-chingy  or  needle  pointing  to 
tile  south;  artd  a  distinguishing  mark  is  fixed  on  the  magnet!s 
southern  pole,  as  in  European  compasses  upon  the  northern  one," 
^*  The  sphere  of  Chinese  navigation,"  he  tells  us  (p.  447),  *'  is  too 
limited  to  have  afforded  experience  and  observation  for  forming 
any  system  of  laws  supposed  to  govern  the  variation  of  the 
needle.  .  .  .  llie  Chinese  had  soon  occasion  to  perceive  how 
much  more  essential  the  perfection  of  the  compass  was  to  the 
superior  navigators  of  Europe  than  to  themselves,  as  the  com- 
manders of  the  *  Lion  *  and  '  Hindostan,'  trusting  to  that  instru- 
ment, stood  out  directly  from  the  land  into  the  sea.**  The 
number  of  points  of  the  compass,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is 
twenty-four,  which  are  reckoned  from  the  south  pole;  the 
form  also  of  the  instrument  they  employ  is  different  from  that 
familiar  to  Europeans.  The  needle  is  peculiarly  poised,  with  its 
point  of  5uspension  a  little  below  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  is 
exceedingly  sensitive;  it  is  jseldom  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  is  less  than  a  line  in  thickness.  **  It  may  be  urged,"  writes 
Mr  T.  S.  Davies,  ^  that  the  different  manner  of  constructing  the 
needle  amongst  the  Chinese  and  European  navigators  shows  the 
independence  of  the  Chinese  of  us,  as  theirs  is  the  worse  method, 
and  had  they  copied  from  us,  they  would  have  used  the  better 
one  "  (Thomson's  British  Annual,  1837,  p.  291).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  a  knowledge  of  the  mariner's 
compass  was  communicated  by  them  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  early  Arabs,  and  through  the  latter  was  introduced  into 
Europe.  Sismondi  has  remarked  {Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  i.) 
that  it  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  all  the  pretended  discoveries 
of  the  middle  ages  that  when  the  historians  mention  them  for 
the  first  time  they  treat  them  as  things  in  general  use.  Gun- 
powder, the  compass,  the  Arabic  numerals  and  paper,  are 
nowhere  spoken  of  as  discoveries,  and  yet  they  must  have 
wrought  a  total  change  in  war,  In  navigation,  in  science,  and  in 
education.  G.  Tiraboschi  (Storia  deUa  tetteratura  italiana^ 
tom.  iv.  lib.  li.  p.  204,  et  seq.,  ed.  2.,  178B),  in  support  of  the 
conjecture  that  the  compass  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
ArabSj  adduces  their  superiority  in  scientific  learning  and  their 
early  skill  in  navigation.  He  quotes  a  passage  on  the  polarity  of 
the  lodestone  from  a  treatise  translated  by  ATbertus  Magnus, 
attributed  by  the  latter  to  Aristotle,  but  apparently  only  an 
Arabic  compilation  from  the  works  of  various  philosophers.  As 
the  terms  Zoron  and  Aphron,  used  there  to  signify  the  south  and 
north  poles,  are  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  Tiraboschi  suggests 
that  they  may  be  of  Arabian  origin,  and  that  the  whole  passage 
concerning  the  lodestone  may  have  been  added  to  the  original 
treatise  by  the  Arabian  translators. 

Vr  W.  Robertson  asserts  {Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
Ancient  India,  p.  227)  that  the  Arahs,  Turks  and  Persians  have  no 
ori^nal  name  for  the  compass,  it  being  called  by  them  Bosscla^ 
the  Italian  name,  which  shows  that  the  thing  signified  is  foreign 
to  them  as  well  as  the  word-  The  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger  has,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  {Travels  of  Ludcvico  di  Varthema^  trans.  J.  W. 
Jones,  ed.  G.  P.  Badger,  Hakluyt  Soc,  1863,  note,  pp.  31  and  32) 
that  the  name  of  Bushla  or  Busba,  from  the  Italian  Bussola, 
though  common  among  Arab  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  very 
seldom  used  in  the  Eastern  seas, — Datrah  and  Beit  el-Ibrah 
(the  Circle,  or  House  of  the  Needle)  being  the  ordinary  appel- 
latives in  the  Red  Sea,  whilst  in  the  Persian  Gulf  KiUah-nameh  is 
in  more  general  use.  Robertson  quotes  Sir  J.  Chardin  as  boldly 
asserting  "  that  Hit  Asiatics  are  beholden  to  us  for  this  wonderful 
instrument,  which  they  had  from  Europe  a  long  time  hefore  the 
Portuguese  conquests.  For,  first,  their  compasses  are  exactly 
L'ke  ours,  and  they  buy  them  of  Europeans  as  much  as  they  can, 
scarce  daring  to  meddle  with  their  needles  themselves.  Secondly, 
It  is  certain  that  the  old  navi^ocrs  only  coasted  it  along,  which 
I  impute  to  their  wanjt  •of  tihJs  instrumeot  to  guide  and  instxnct 


them  in  the  xniddie  of  the  ocean.  ,  .  .  I  hav«  nothing  l)ut  ^rgu« 
mant  to  <^er  touching  this  matter,  having  never  met  with  any 
person  in  Persia  or  the  Indies  to  inform  me  when  the  compaas  was 
fixst  known  among  them,  thaugh  I  made  inquiry  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  both  countries.  I  have  sailed  from  the  Indies  to 
Persia  in  Indian  ships,  when  no  European  has  baen  aboaxd  but 
myself.  The  pilots  were  all  Indians,  and  they  used  the  iorestaff 
and  quadrant  for  their  observations.  These  instruments  they 
have  from  us,  and  made  by  our  artists^  and  they  do  not  in  the 
least  vary  from  ours,  except  that  the  characters  are  Arabic.  The 
Arabs  are  the  most  skilful  navigators  of  all  the  Asiatics  or 
Africans;  but  neither  they  nor  the  Indians  make  use  of  charts, 
and  they  do  not  much  want  ihem\  some  they  have,  but  they  are 
copied  from  ours,  for  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  perspective." 
The  observations  of  Chardin,  who  flourished  between  1643  and 
1 713,  cannot  be  said  to  receive  support  from  the  testimony  of 
some  earlier  authorities.  That  the  Arabs  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  compass,  and  with  the  construction  and  use  of 
charts,  at  a  period  nearly  two  centuries  previous  to  Chardin's 
first  voyage  to  the  East,  may  be  gathered  from  the  description 
given  by  Barros  of  a  map  of  all  the  coast  of  India,  shown  to 
Vasco  da  Gama  by  a  Moor  of  Guzerat  (about  the  15th  of  July 
1498),  in  which  the  bearings  were  laid  down  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  MoorSj''  or  "  with  meridLans  and  parallels  very  small  (or  close 
together),  without  other -bearings  of  the  compass;  because,  as  the 
squares  of  these  meridians  and  parallels  were  very  small,  the 
coast  was  laid  down  by  these  two  bearisigs  of  N.  and  S.,  and  £. 
and  W,.^  with  great  certainty,  without  that  multiplication  of 
bearix]^  of  the  points  of  the  compass  usual  in  our  maps,  which 
serves  as  the  root  of  the  others."  Further,  we  learn  from  Qsorio 
that  the  Ajcabs  at  the  time  of  Gama  ^  were  instn^ted  in  so  many 
of  the  arts  of  navigation,  that  they  did  not  yield  much  to  the 
Portuguese  mariners  in  the  science  and  practice  of  maritime 
matters."  (See  The  Thr^e  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  Hakluyt 
Soc.,  1869;  note  to  chap.  xv.  by  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley^ 
p,  138.)  Also  the  Arabs  that  navigated  the  Red  Sea  at  the  same 
period  ajre  shown  by  Varthema  to  have  used  the  mariner's  chart 
and  compass  iTravels,  p.  31). 

Again,  it  appears  that  compasses  of  a  primitive  description, 
which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Eiirope, 
were  employed  in  the  East  Indies  certainly  as  «arly  as  several 
years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  i6\k  century.  In  William 
Barlowe's  Nwjigaior^s  Supplyj  published  in  1597,  we  read:^ 
''  Some  fewe  yeer^s  since,  it  so  fell  out  that  I  had  aeverall  con- 
ferences with  two  East  Indians  which  were  brought  into  England 
by  master  Candish  jThomas  Cavendish],  and  had  leaomed  our 
language:  The  one  of  them  was  of  Mamillia  {Manila]  in  the  Isle 
of  Luzon,  the  other  of  Miaco  in  Japan*  I  questioned  with  them 
concerning  their  shipping  and  manner  of  sayling.  They  described 
all  things  farre  different  from  oufs,  and  shewed,  that  in  steade  of 
our  Compas,  they  use  a  magneticall  needle  of  aixe  ynches  long;, 
ajaA  longer,  upon  a  pinne  in  a  dish  of  white  China  earth  filled 
with  water;  In  the  bottome  whereof  they  have  two  crosse  lines, 
for  the  foure  prindpall  windes;  the  rest  of  the  divisions  beixi^ 
reserved  to  the  skill  <d  their  PilotSu''  Bailak  Kibdjaki,  also^  an 
Arabian  writer,  shows  in  his  Merchant's  Treasure,  a  work  givea 
to  the  world  in  1262,  that  the  magnetized  needle,  floated  on  water 
by  means  of  a  splmter  of  wood  or  a  reed,  was  employed  on  the 
Syrian  seas  at  the  time  of  )m  voyaige  from  Tripoli  to  Alexandria 
(X242),  and  adds.: — "  They  say  that  the  captainfi  who  navigate 
dae  Indian  seas  use,  instead  of  the  needle  and  splinter,  a  sort 
of  fish  made  out  of  hoUow  iron,  which,  when  thrown  into  iht 
water,  swims  upon  Uue  surface,  and  points  out  the  north  and 
south  with  its  head  and  tail ''  (Klaproth,  Leilre,  p.  57).  £. 
Wiedemaaui,  in  Erlangen  SikmngsberichU  (1904,  p.  530),  tr  anslatea 
the  phrase  given  above  as  splinter  oi  wood,  by  the  term  wooden 
cross.  Furthermore,  although  the  sailors  in  the  Indian  yeseeto 
in  which  NicGola  de'  CcAti  traversed  the  Indian  seas  in  2420  ana 
stated  to  have  had  no  compass,  still,  on  board  the  ship  in  which 
Varthema,  less  than  a  century  later,  sailed  from  Borneo  to  Java, 
both  the  mariner's  chart  and  compass  were  used;  it  ha«  been 
questioned,  however,  whether  in  this  case  the  compass  ifiqis  oI 
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Eastern  manufacture  (Travels  of  Varthemay  Introd.  xciv,  and 
p.  249).  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Chinese  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century  made  voyages  with  compasses  on  which 
but  little  reliance  could  be  placed;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
assumed  that  the  compasses  early  used  in  the  East  were  mostly 
too  imperfect  to  be  of  much  assistance  to  navigators,  and  were 
therefore  often  dispensed  with  on  customary  routes.  The  Arab 
traders  in  the  Levant  certainly  used  a  floating  compass,  as  did 
the  Italians  before  the  introduction  of  the  pivoted  needle;  the 
magnetized  piece  of  iron  being  floated  upon  a  small  raft  of  cork 
or  reeds  in  a  bowl  of  water.  The  Italian  name  of  calamita,  which 
still  persists,  for  the  magnet,  and  which  literally  signifies  a  frog, 
is  doubtless  derived  from  this  practice. 

The  simple  water-compass  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Coreans  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century;  and  Dr  T. 
Smith,  waiting  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1683-1684,^ 
says  of  the  Tiurks  (p.  439),  "  They  have  no  genius  for  Sea- 
voyages,  and  consequently  are  very  raw  and  unexperienced 
in  the  art  of  Navigation,  scarce  venturing  to  sail  out  of  sight  of 
land.  I  speak  of  the  natural  Turks,  who  trade  either  into  the 
hlc^k  Sea  or  some  part  of  the  Morea,  or  between  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  and  not  of  the  Pyrats  of  Barbary,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  Renegado's,  and  learnt  their  skill  in  Christendom. 
.  .  .  The  Turkish  compass  consists  but  of  8  points,  the  four 
Cardinal  and  the  four  Collateral."  That  the  value  of  the 
compass  was  thus,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17  th 
century,  so  imperfectly  recognized  in  the  East  may  serve 
to  explain  how  in  earlier  times  that  instnmient,  long  after 
the  first  discovery  of  its  proi>erties,  may  have  been  generally 
neglected  by  navigators. 

The  Arabic  geographer,  Edrisi,  who  lived  about  iioo,  is  said 
by  Boucher  to  give  an  account,  though  in  a  confused  manner, 
of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  (Hallam,  Mid.  Ages,  vol.  iii.  chap. 
9,  part  2);  but  the  earliest  definite  mention  as  yet  known  of 
the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  in  the  middle  ages  occurs  in  a 
treatise  entitled  De  utensilibus,  written  by  Alexander  Neckam 
in  the  12th  century.  He  speaks  there  of  a  needle  carried  on 
board  ship  which,  being  placed  on  a  pivot,  and  allowed  to  take 
its  own  position  of  repose,  shows  mariners  their  course  when 
the  polar  star  is  hidden.  In  another  work,  De  naturis  rerum, 
lib.  ii.  c.  89,  he  writes, — "  Mariners  at  sea,  when,  through 
cloudy  weather  in  the  day  which  hides  the  sun,  or  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  they  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  quarter 
of  the  world  to  which  they  are  sailing,  touch  a  needle  with  the 
magnet,  which  will  turn  round  till,  on  its  motion  ceasing,  its 
point  ^pidll  be  directed  towards  the  north  "  (W.  Chappell,  Nature, 
No.  346,  June  15,  1876).  The  magnetical  needle,  and  its  suspen- 
sion on  a  stick  or  straw  in  water,  are  clearly  described  in  La 
Bible  Guioty  a  poem  probably  of  the  13th  century,  by  Guiot  de 
Provins,  wherein  we  are  told  that  through  the  magnet  (la  manetie 
or  Vamanihre),  an  ugly  brown  stone  to  which  iron  turns  of  its 
own  accord,  mariners  possess  an  art  that  cannot  fail  them. 
A  needle  touched  by  it,  and  floated  by  a  stick  on  water,  turns  its 
point  towards  the  pole-star,  and  a  light  being  placed  near  the 
needle  on  dark  nights,  the  proper  course  is  known  (Hist,  littiraire 
de  la  France,  tom.  ix.  p.  199  ;  Barbazan,  Fabliaux,  tom.  ii. 
p.  328).  Cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitry,  bishop  of  Aeon  in  Palestine, 
in  his  History  (cap.  89),  written  about  the  year  1218,  speaks 
of  the  magnetic  needle  as  "  most  necessary  for  such  as  sail  the 
sea  ";^  and  another  French  crusader,  his  contemporary,  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  states  that  the  adamant  (lodestone)  is  found  in 
Arabia,  and  mentions  a  method  of  using  a  needle  magnetized 
by  it  which  is  similar  to  that  described  by  Kibdjaki.  In  1248 
Hugo  de  Bercy  notes  a  change  in  the  construction  of  compasses, 
which  are  now  supported  on  two  floats  in  a  glass  cup.  From 
quotations  given  by  Antonio  Capmany  (Questiones  Criticas) 
from  the  De  contemplatione  of  Raimon  Lull,  of  the  date  1272, 
it  appears  that  the  latter  was  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 

*  Adamas  in  India  reperitur  .  .  .  Ferrum  occulta  quadam  natura 
ad  se  trahit.  Acus  ferrea  postquam  adamantem  contigerit,  ad 
stellam  septentrionalem  .  .  .  semper  con vertitur,unde  valdeneces- 
sarius  est  navigantibus  in  man. 


the  magnet  at  sea;'  and  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 

Gauthier  d'Espinois  alludes  to  its  polarity,  as  if    generally 

known,  in  the  lines: — 

"  Tous  autresi  comme  Taimant  decoit  [detoume] 
L 'aiguille tte  par  force  de  vertu, 
A  ma  dame  tor  le  mont  [monde]  retenue 
Qui  sa  beaut^  connoit  et  apersoit." 

Guido  Guinizzelli,  a  poet  of  the  same  period,  writes: — "In 
those  parts  under  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  lodestone, 
which  give  the  virtue  to  the  air  of  attracting  iron;  but  because 
it  [the  lodestone]  is  far  off,  [it]  wishes  to  have  the  help  of  a  similar 
stone  to  make  it  [the  virtue]  work,  and  to  direct  the  needle 
towards  the  star."'  Brunetto  Latini  also  makes  reference  to 
the  compass  in  his  encyclopaedia  Livres  dou  trdsor,  composed 
about  1260  (Livre  i.  pt.  ii.  ch.  cxx.) : — "  Por  ce  nagent  Ii  marinier 
a  I'enseigne  des  estoiles  qui  i  sont,  que  il  apelent  tramontaines, 
et  les  gens  qui  sont  en  Europe  et  es  parties  dedt  nagent  a  la 
tramontaine  de  septentrion,  et  Ii  autre  nagent  a  cele  de  midi. 
Et  qui  n*en  set  la  verit6,  praigne  une  pierre  d'aimant,  et  troverez 
que  ele  a  ij  faces:  Tune  qui  gist  vers  Tune  tramontaine,  et 
Tautre  gist  vers  Tautre.  Et  a  chascune  des  ij  faces  la  pointe 
d'une  aguille  vers  cele  tramontaine  k  cui  cele  face  gist.  Et  por 
ce  seroient  Ii  marinier  deceu  se  il  ne  se  preissent  garde  "  (p.  147, 
Paris  edition,  1863).  Dante  (Paradiso,  xii.  28-30)  mentions  the 
pointing  of  the  magnetic  needle  toward  the  pole  star.  In 
Scandinavian  records  there  is  a  reference  to  the  nautical  use  of 
the  magnet  in  the  Hauksbdk,  the  last  edition  of  the  Landnd- 
mabdk  (Book  of  the  Colonization  of  Iceland) : — "  Floki,  son  of 
Vilgerd,  instituted  a  great  sacrifice,  and  consecrated  three  ravens 
which  should  show  him  the  way  (to  Iceland);  for  at  that  time 
no  men  sailing  the  high  seas  had  lodestones  up  in  northern  lands." 

Haukr  Erlcndsson,  who  wrote  this  paragraph  about  1300, 
died  in  1334;  his  edition  was  founded  on  material  in  two  earlier 
works,  that  of  Styrmir  Karason  (who  died  1245),  which  is  lost, 
and  that  of  Hurla  Thordson  (died  1284)  which  has  no  such 
paragraph.  All  that  is  certain  is  a  knowledge  of  the  nautical 
use  of  the  magnet  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  From  T. 
Torfaeus  we  learn  that  the  compass,  fitted  into  a  box,  was 
already  in  use  among  the  Norwegians  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century  (Hist.  rer.  Norvegicarum,  iv.  c.  4,  p.  345,  Hafniae, 
171 1);  and  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  the  magnet  at  sea  was 
known  in  Scotland  at  or  shortly  subsequent  to  that  time,  though 
King  Robert,  in  crossing  from  Arran  to  Carrick  in  1306,  as 
Barbour  writing  in  1375  informs  us,  "  na  ncdill  had  na  stane," 
but  steered  by  a  fire  on  the  shore.  Roger  Bacon  (Opus  majus 
and  Opus  minus,  1 266-1 267)  was  acquainted  with  the  properties 
of  the  lodestone,  and  wrote  that  if  set  so  that  it  can  turn  freely 
(swimming  on  water)  it  points  toward  the  poles;  but  he  stated 
that  this  was  not  due  to  the  pole-star,  but  to  the  influence  of 
the  northern  region  of  the  heavens. 

The  earliest  unquestionable  description  of  a  pivoted  compass 
is  that  contained  in  the  remarkable  Epistola  de  magnete  of  Petrus 
Peregrinus  de  Maricourt,  written  at  Lucera  in  1269  to  Sigerus 
de  Foncaucourt.  (First  printed  edition  Augsburg,  1558.  See 
also  Bertelli  in  Boncompagni's  Bollettino  di  bibliografia,  t.  i., 
or  S.  P.  Thompson  in  Proc.  British  Academy,  vol.  ii.)  Of  this 
work  twenty-eight  MSS.  exist;  seven  of  them  being  at  Oxford. 
The  first  part  of  the  epistle  deals  generally  with  magnetic 
attractions  and  repulsions,  with  the  polarity  of  the  stone,  and 
with  the  supposed  influence  of  the  poles  of  the  heavens  upon 
the  poles  of  the  stone.  In  the  second  part  Peregrinus  describes 
first  an  improved  floating  compass  with  fiducial  line,  a  circle 
graduated  with  90  degrees  to  each  quadrant,  and  provided 
with  movable  sights  for  taking  bearings.  He  then  describes  a 
new  compass  with  a  needle  thrust  through  a  pivoted  axis,  placed 
in  a  box  with  transparent  cover,  cross  index  of  brass  or  silver, 
divided  circle,  and  an  external  **  rule  "  or  alhidade  provided 
with  a  pair  of  sights.  In  the  Leiden  MS.  of  this  work,  which  for 
long  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  one  Peter  Adsiger,  is  a  spurious 
passage,  long  believed  to  mention  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

*  Sicut  acus  per  naturam  vertitur  ad  septentrionem  dum  sit  tacta  a 
magnete. — Sicut  acus  nautica  dirigit  marinarios  in  sua  navigatione. 

*  Ginguen^,  Hist.  lit.  de  Vltalie,  t.  i.  p.  413. 
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Prior  to  this  clear  description  of  a  pivoted  compass  by  Pere- 
grinus  in  1269,  the  Italian  sailors  had  used  the  floating  magnet, 
probably  introduced  into  this  region  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
traders  belonging  to  the  port  of  Amalfl,  as  commemorated  in 
the  line  of  the  poet  Panormita: — 

**  Prima  dedit  nautis  usum  magnetis  Amalphis." 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  historian  Flavius  Blondus 
in  his  Italia  illustralaj  written  about  1450,  who  adds  that  its 
certain  origin  is  unknown.  In  1511  Baptista  Pio  in  his  Com- 
mentary repeats  the  opinion  as  to  the  invention  of  the  use  of 
the  magnet  at  Amalfi  as  related  by  Flavius.  Gyraldus,  writing 
in  1540  (Libellus  de  re  nautka),  misimderstanding  this  reference, 
declared  that  this  observation  of  the  direction  of  the  magnet 
to  the  poles  had  been  handed  down  as  discovered  "  by  a  certain 
Flavius."  From  this  passage  arose  a  legend,  which  took  shape 
only  in  the  17th  century,  that  the  compass  was  invented  in 
the  year  1302  by  a  person  to  whom  was  given  the  fictitious 
name  of  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Amalfi. 

From  the  above  it  will  have  been  evident  that,  as  Barlowe 
remarks  concerning  the  compass,  "  the  lame  tale  of  one  Flavius 
at  Amelphus,  in  the  kingdome  of  Naples,  for  to  have  devised  it, 
is  of  very  slender  probabilitie";  and  as  regards  the  assertion 
of  Dr  Gilbert,  of  Colchester  {De  magnete,  p.  4,  1600),  that  Marco 
Polo  introduced  the  compass  into  Italy  from  the  East  in  1260,*  we 
need  only  quote  the  words  of  Sir  H.  Yule  {Book  of  Marco  Polo)  :— 
"  Respecting  the  mariner's  compass  and  gimpowder,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  as  no  one  now,  I  believe,  imagines  Marco  to  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  their  introduction." 

When,  and  by  whom,  the  compass  card  was  added  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.    Certainly  the  Rosa  Ventorum,  or  Wind-rose,  is 
far  older  than  the  compass  itself;  and  the  naming  of  the  eight 
principal  "  winds  "  goes  back  to  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  in 
Athens  built  by  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.    The  earliest  known 
wind-roses  on  the  portulani  or  sailing  charts  of  the  Mediterranean 
pilots  have  almost  invariably  the  eight  principal  points  marked 
with  the  initials  of  the  principal  winds,  Tramontano,  Greco, 
Levante,  Scirocco,  Ostro,  Africo  (or  Libeccio),  Ponente  and 
Maestro,  or  with  a  cross  instead  of  L,  to  mark  the  east  point. 
The  north  point,  indicated  in  some  of  the  oldest  compass  cards 
with  a  broad  arrow-head  or  a  spear,  as  well  as  with  a  T  for 
Tramontano,  gradually  developed  by  a  combination  of  these, 
about  1492,  into  a,fleur  de  lis,  still  universal.    The  cross  at  the 
east  continued  even  in  British  compasses  till  about  1 700.    Wind- 
roses  with  these  characteristics  are  found  in  Venetian  and 
Genoese  charts  of  early  14th  century,  and  are  depicted  similarly 
by  the  Spanish  navigators.    The  naming  of  the  intermediate 
subdivisions  making  up  the  thirty-two  points  or  rhumbs  of 
the  compass  card  is  probably  due  to  Flemish  navigators ;  but 
they  were  recognized  even  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  who  in  139 1 
wrote,  "  Now  is  thin  Orisonte  departed  in  jcxiiii  partiez  by  thi 
azymutz,  in  significacion  of  xxiiii  partiez  of  the  world:  al  be  it 
so  that  ship  men  rikne  thilke  partiez  in  xxxii  "  {Treatise  on  the 
Astrolabe,  ed.  Skeat,  Early  English  Text  Soc,  London,  1872). 
The  mounting  of  the  card  upon  the  needle  or  "  flie,"  so  as  to 
turn  with  it,  is  probably  of  Amalphian  origin.    Da  Buti,  the 
Dante  commentator,  in  1380  says  the  sailors  use  a  compass  at 
the  middle  of  which  is  pivoted  a  wheel  of  light  paper  to  turn 
on  its  pivot,  on  which  wheel  the  needle  is  fixed  and  the  star 
(wind-rose)  painted.    The  placing  of  the  card  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  fixed,  below  the  needle,  was  practised  by  the  compass- 
makers  of  Nuremberg  in  the  i6th  century,  and  by  Stevinus  of 
Bruges  about  1600.    The  gimbals  or  rings  for  suspension  hinged 
at  right-angles  to  one  another,  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Cardan,  the  proper  term  being  cardine,  that  is  hinged  or 
pivoted.    The  earliest  description  of  them  is  about  1604.    The 
term  binnacle,  ohgm&lfy  bittacle,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
abitacolo,  to  denote  the  housing  enclosing  the  compass,  probably 
originating  with  the  Portuguese  navigators. 

The  improvement  of  the  compass  has  been  but  a  slow  process. 

* "  According  to  a!!  the  texts  he  returned  to  Venice  in  1295  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  in  1296." — Yule. 


The  Libel  of  English  Policie,  a  poem  of  the  first  half  of  the  isth 
century,  says  with  reference  to  Iceland  (chap,  x.) — 

"  Out  of  Bristowe,  and  costes  many  one, 
Men  haue  practised  by  nedle  and  by  stone 
Thider  wardes  within  a  litle  while." 

Hakluyt,  Principal  Navigations,  p.  201  (London,  1599). 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  compasses  used  at  that  time 
by  English  mariners  were  of  a  very  primitive  description. 
Barlowe,  in  his  treatise  Magnetical  Advertisements,  printed  in 
1616  (p.  66),  complains  that  "  the  Compasse  needle,  being  the 
most  admirable  and  usefull  instrument  of  the  whole  world,  is 
both  amongst  ours  and  other  nations  for  the  most  part,  so 
bungerly  and  absurdly  contrived,  as  nothing  more."  The  form 
he  recommends  for  the  needle  is  that  of  "  a  true  circle,  having 
his  Axis  going  out  beyond  the  circle,  at  each  end  narrow  and 
narrower,  unto  a  reasonable  sharpe  point,  and  being  pure  Steele 
as  the  circle  it  selfe  is,  having  in  the  middest  a  convenient 
receptacle  to  place  the  capitell  in."  In  1750  Dr  Gowan  Knight 
found  that  the  needles  of  merchant-ships  were  made  of  two 
pieces  of  steel  bent  in  the  middle  and  imited  in  the  shape  of  a 
rhombus,  and  proposed  to  substitute  straight  steel  bars  of  small 
breadth,  suspended  edgewise  and  hardened  throughout.  He 
also  showed  that  the  Chinese  mode  of  suspending  the  needle 
conduces  most  to  sensibility.  In  1820  Peter  Barlow  reported 
to  the  Admiralty  that  half  the  compasses  in  the  British  Navy 
were  mere  lumber  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  He  introduced 
a  pattern  having  four  or  five  parallel  straight  strips  of  magnetized 
steel  fixed  imder  a  card,  a  form  which  remained  the  standard 
admiralty  type  imtil  the  introduction  of  the  modem  Thomson 
(Kelvm)  compass  in  1876.  (F.H.B.;  S.P.T.) 

COMPASS  PLANT,  a  native  of  the  North  American  prairies, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  position  assumed  by  the  leaves. 
These  turn  their  edges  to  north  and  south,  thus  avoiding  the 
excessive  mid-day  heat,  while  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the 
morning  and  evening  rays.  The  plant  is  known  botanically  as 
Silphiumlaciniatum,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Compositae. 
Another  member  of  the  same  order,  Lactuca  Scariola,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  {L.  saliva), 
behaves  in  the  same  way  when  growing  in  dry  exposed  places ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia  which  has  got  introduced 
into  North  America. 

COMPAYRE,  JULES  GABRIEL  (1843-  ),  French  educa- 
tionalist, was  born  at  Albi.  He  entered  the  £cole  Normale 
Sup^rieure  in  1862  and  became  professor  of  philosophy.  In 
1876  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of 
Toulouse,  and  upon  the  creation  of  the  £cole  normale  d'institu- 
trices  at  Fontenay  aux  Roses  he  became  teacher  of  pedagogy 
(1880).  From  1881  to  1889  he  was  deputy  for  Lavaur  in  the 
chamber,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  on  public 
education.  Defeated  at  the  elections  of  1889,  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  academy  of  Poitiers  in  1890,  and  five  years  later 
to  the  academy  of  Lyons.  His  principal  publications  are  his 
Histoire  critique  des  doctrines  de  riducalion  en  France  (1879); 
£lSments  d* education  civique  (1881),  a  work  placed  on  the  index 
at  Rome,  but  very  widely  read  in  the  primary  schools  of  France; 
Cour&de  pidagogie  thSorique  et  pratique  (1885,  13th  ed.,  1897); 
The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Child,  in  English 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1 896-1 902);  and  a  series  of  monographs 
on  Les  Grands  £ducateurs, 

COMPENSATION  (from  Lat.  compensare,  to  weigh  one  thing 
against  another),  a  term  applied  in  English  law  to  a  number 
of  different  forms  of  legal  reparation;  e,g,  imder  the  Forfeiture 
Act  1870  (s.  4),  for  loss  of  property  caused  by  felony,  or — ^under 
the  Riot  (Damages)  Act  1886 — to  persons  whose  property  has 
been  stolen,  destroyed  or  injured  by  rioters  (see  Riot)  .  It  is  due, 
under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  1883-1906,  for  agricultural 
improvements  (see  Landlord  and  Tenant;  cf.  also  Allot- 
icENTS  and  Small  Holdings),  and  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  1906  to  workmen,  in  respect  of  accidents  in 
the  course  of  their  employment  (see  Employers'  Liability); 
and  under  the  Licensing  Act  1904,  to  the  payments  to  be  made 
on  the  extinction  of  licences  to  sell  intoxicants.    The  term 
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*•  Compensaticm  water  "  rs  used  Ky  describe  the  water  given  from 
a  reservoir  in  compensation  for  water  abstracted  from  a  stream, 
under  statutory  powers^  in  conitexioii  with  public  works  (see 
Water  Supply).  As  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  compensation  "  in 
horology,  see  Clock;  Watch. 

Compensation,  in  its  most  familiar  sense,  is  however  a  nomen 
juris  iffr  the  reparation  or  satisfaction  made  to  the  owners  of 
property  which  is  taken  by  the  state  or  by  local  authorities  or  by 
the  promoters  of  parliamentary  undertakings,  imder  statutory 
authority,  for  public  purposes.  There  are  two  main  legal  theories 
on  which  such  appropriation  of  private  property  is  justified. 
The  American  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  illustration  of 
the  one,  and  the  English  of  the  other.  Though  not  included  in 
the  definition  of  "  eminent  domain,'*  the  necessity  for  compensa- 
tion is  recognized  as  incidental  to  that  power.  (See  Eminent 
Domain,  under  which  the  American  law  of  compensation,  and 
the  closely  allied  doctrine  of  exprofriaHon  pour  cause  d'utiliU 
pMiqueoi  French  law,  and  the  law  of  other  continental  countries, 
arc  discussed.)  The  rule  of  English  constitutional  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  the  property  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  seized 
for  purposes  which  are  really  "  pubhc  "  without  a  fair  pecuniary 
e(luivalent  being  given  to  him;  and,  as  the  money  for  such 
compensation  must  come  from  pariiament,  the  practical  result 
is  that  the  seizure  can  orfy  be  effected  under  legislative  authority. 
An  action  for  illegal  interference  with  the  property  of  the  subject 
is  not  maintainable  against  officiafa  of  the  crown  or  government 
sued  in  their  official  capacity  or  as  an  official  body.  But  crown 
officials  may  be  sued  in  their  individual  capacity  for  such  inter- 
ference, even  if  they  acted  with  the  authority  of  the  government 
(cp.  Raleigk  yf.  Goschen  [1898],  i  Ch.  73). 

Law  of  England. — Down  to  1845  every  act  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  lands  had,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  common  form 
clauses,  a  variety  of  special  clauses  framed  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  dealt.  In 
T845,  however,  a  statute  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  select 
4?ommittee,  appointed  in  the  preceding  year,  was  passed;  the 
object  being  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  special  acts,  and  to 
introduce  uniformity  into  private  bffl  legislation  by  classifying 
the  common  form  clauses,  embodying  them  in  general  statutes, 
and  facilitating  their  incorporation  into  the  special  statutes  by 
reference.  The  statute  by  which  this  change  was  initiated  was 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  1845;  2ind  the  poKcy  has 
been  continued  by  a  series  of  later  statutes  which,  together  with 
the  act  of  1845,  2tre  now  grouped  under  the  generic  title  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts. 

The  public  puiposes  for  which  lands  are  taken  are  threefold. 
Certain  public  departments,  such  as  the  wat  office  and  the 
admiralty,  may  acquire  lands  for  national  purposes  (see  the 
I>efence  Acts  1842  to  1873;'  and  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act  i860,  s.  7).  Local  authorities  are  enabled  to  exercise 
similar  powers  for  an  enormous  variety  of  municipal  purposes, 
€.g,  the  housing  of  the  working  classes^  the  improvement  of 
towns,  and  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Lastly,  the 
promoters  of  public  undertakings  of  a  commercial  character, 
such  as  railways  and  harbours,  carry  on  their  operations  under 
statutes  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  are 
incorporated. 

Lands  may  be  taken  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  either  by 
agreement  or  compulsorily.  The  first  step  in  the  proceedings 
is  a  "  notice  to  treat,'^  or  intimation  by  the  promoters  of  their 
readiness  to  purchase  the  land,  coupled  with  a  demand  for 
particulars  as  to  the  estate  an4  the  interests  in  it.  The  knd^ 
owner  on  whom  the  notice  is  served  may  meet  it  by  agreeing  to 
sell,  and  the  terms  may  then  be  settled  by  consent  of  the  parties 
themselves,  or  by  arl^tration,  if  they  decide  to  have  recourse 
to  that  mode  of  adjusting  the  difficulty.  If  the  property  claimed 
is  a  house,  or  other  building  or  manufactory,  the  owner  has  a 
statutory  right  to  require  the  promoters  by  a  countemotice  to 
take  the  whok,  ewn  although  a  part  would  serve  their  purpose. 
Thia  mle,  however,  is,  in  modem  acts,  oif ten  modified  by  special 
clauses.  On  receipt  of  the  counter-notice  the  promoters  must 
either  assent  to  the  requirement  contained  in  it,  or  abandon 


their  notice  to  treat.  0&  Che  other  band,  If  the  landowner  fails 
within  twenty-one  day*  after  receipt  of  the  notice  to-  treat  to 
give  the  particulars  which  it  requires,  the  promoters  may  proceed 
to  exercise  their  compulsory  powers  and  to  obtain  assessment 
of  the  compensation  to  be  paid.  As  a  general  rule-,  it  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers  by  a  company 
that  the  capital  of  the  undertaking  should  be  fully  subscribed. 
Compensation,  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  is  assessed  in  four 
different  modes: — (i)  by  justices,  where  the  claim  does  not 
exceed  £50,  or  a  claimant  who  has  no  greater  interest  than  that 
of  a  tenant  for  a  year,  or  from  year  to  year,  is  required  to  give  up 
possession  before  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy;  (2)  by  arbitra- 
tion (a)  when  the  claim  exceeds  £50,  and  the  claimant  desires 
arbitration,  and  the  interest  is  not  a  yearly  tenancy,  (5)  when  the 
amount  has  been  ascertained  by  a  surveyor,  and  the  claimant  is 
dissatisfied,  (c)  when  superfluous  lands  are  to  be  sold,  and  the 
parties  entitled  to  pre-emption  and  the  promoters  cannot  agree  as 
to  the  price.  (Lands  become  "  superfluous "  if  taken  com- 
pulsorily on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  area  needed,  or  if  part 
only  was  needed  and  the  owner  compelled  the  promoters  under 
the  power  above  mentioned  to  take  the  whole,  or  in  cases  of 
abandonment) ;  (3)  by  a  jury,  when  the  claim  exceeds  £50,  and 
(a)  the  claimant  does  not  signify  his  desire  for  arbitration,  or  no 
award  has  been  made  within  the  prescribed  time,  or  (b)  the 
claimant  applies  in  writing  for  trial  by  jury;  (4)  by  surveyors, 
nominated  by  justices,  where  the  owner  is  under  disability,  or 
does  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  or  the  claim  is  in  respect 
of  commonable  rights,  and  a  committee  has  not  been  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  promoters. 

Promoters  are  not  allowed  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  to 
enter  upon  lands  which  are  the  subject  of  proceedings  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey, 
unless  they  have  executed  a  statutory  bond  and  made  a  deposit, 
at  the  Law  Courts  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  bond. 

Measure  oj  Value. — (i)  Where  land  is  taken,  the  basis  on 
which  compensation  is  assessed  is  the  commercial  value  of  the 
land  to  the  owner  at  the  date  of  the  notice  to  treat.  Potential 
value  may  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  good-will  of  the 
property  in  a  business.  This  rule,  however,  excludes  any  con- 
sideration of  the  principle  of  "  betterment.''  (2)  Where  land, 
although  not  taken,  is  "  injuriously  affected  '^  by  the  works  of  the 
promoters,  compensation  is  payable  for  loss  or  damage  resulting 
from  any  act,  legalized  by  the  promoters'  statutory  powers, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  actionable,  or  caused  by 
the  execution  (not  the  use)  of  the  works  authorized  by  the 
undertaking. 

The  following  examples  of  how  land  may  be  "  injuriously 
affected,"  so  as  to  give  a  right  to  compensation  under  the  acts, 
may  be  given: — narrowing  or  obstructing  a  highway  which  is 
the  nearest  access  to  the  lands  in  question  j  interference  with 
a  right  of  way;  substantial  interference  with  ancient  Ughts; 
noise  of  children  outside  a  board  school. 

Scotland  and  Ireland. — The  Lands  Clauses  Act  1845  extends 
to  Ireland.  There  is  a  Scots  enactment  similar  in  character 
(Lands  Clauses  [Scotland]  Act  1 845) .  The  principles  and  practice 
of  the  law  of  compensation  are  substantially  the  same  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 

India  and  the  British  Colonies. — Legislation  analogous  to  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts  is  in  force  in  India  (Land  Acquisition  Act 
1894  [Act  I  of  1894])  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  (see  western 
Australia,  Lands  Resumption  Act  1894  [58  Vict.  No.  33],  Victoria, 
Lands  Compensation  Act  1890  [54  Vict.  No.  1109];  New  Zealand, 
Public  Works  Act  1894  [58  Vict.  No.  42];  Ontario  prevised 
Stats.  1897,  c.  37]). 

Authorities. — Endish  Law:  Balfour  Browne  and  Allan,  Com* 
pensation  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1903);  Crippe,  CompenMiion  (5th 
edition,  London,  1905) ;  Hudson,  Compensation  (London^  1906) ; 
Boyle  and  Waghorn,  Compensation  (London,  1903);  Lloyd,  Com- 
pensation  (6th  ed.  by  Brooks,  London,  1^5) ;  Cmocd^  Private  Bill 
Legislation,  London,  1885  (vol.  i.)r  1887  (vol.  ii.)  Scots  Law:  Deas, 
Law  of  Railways  in  Scoaand  (ed.  by  Ferguson;  Ediaburgh,  1897); 
Rankine,  Law  of  Landownership  (3rd  ed.,  1891).  (A.  W.  K.) 
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'IXNiPltom,  a  town  tS  Bortbera  Fnnoe,  capita)  of  an  anond- 
tsaement  in  the  deputsent  «f  Oiw,  51  m.  N.N.E.  of  Paris  on 
ttie  Nortbam  railway  between  Psiis  and  St  Quentin.  Pop, 
(ige>6)  14,053.  The  towa,  wbidi  is  a  favourite  summer  resort, 
Stands  on  the  north- west  border -cf  the  forest  of  Compile  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  less  tb«n  r  m.  beiow  its  conthience 
with  tie  Aisne.  The  river  is  <:roeed  by  a  bridge  built  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  Rue  Solf6rino,  a  continuatioB  Of  the 
bridge  ending  at  the  Place  de  I'HAtel  de  Ville,  is  the  busy  street 
of  the  town;  elsewhere,  esc^  on  market  days,  the  streets  axe 
quiet.  The  h6tel  de  ville,  with  a  graceful  facade  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  belfry,  is  in  the  late  Gothic  style  of  the  early  i6th 
century  and  was  completed  in  modern  times.  Of  the  churches, 
St  Antoine  (13th  and  i6th  centuries)  with  some  fine  Renaissance 
stained  glass,  and  St  Jacques  (13th  and  istb  cenDiries),  need 
alone  be  mentioned.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St 
Corneille  are  used  as  a  military  storehouse.  CompjSgne,  from 
a  very  early  period  until  1870,  was  the  occasiomil  residence  of  the 
French  kings.  Its  palace,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures 
of  its  kind,  was  erected,  chiefly  by  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI.,  on 
the  site  of  a  chateau  of  King  Charles  V.  of  France.  It  now  serves 
as  an  art  museum.  It  has  two  facades,  one  overlooking  the  Place 
du  Palais  and  the  town,  the  otiher,  more  imposing,  facing  towards 
a  fine  park  and  the  forest,  wbich  is  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech  and 
covers  over  36,000  acres.  Compifigne  is  the  seat  of  a  aubprefect, 
and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  communal 
college,  library  and  hospital.  The  industries  comprise  boat- 
building, rope-making,  steam-sawing,  distilling  and  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate,  machinery  and  sacks  aod  coarse  coverings, 
and  at  Margny,  a  suburb,  there  are  manufactures  of  chemicate 
and  ftilt'tats.  Asparagus  is  cultivated  in  theenvBons.  There 
is  considerable  trade  in  timber  and  coal,  <4iie^  Tiver-^Mroe. 

Compiegne,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  Latin  chronicles,  Com- 
pendiuDa,  seems  origiD^y  to  have  been  a  hunting-lodge  of  the 
early  Prankish  kings.  It  w&s  enriched  by  Charies  the  Bald  with 
two  castles,  and  a  Benedictine  aiihey  dedicated  to  Saint  Cemeille, 
the  monks  of  i^w^  retained  down  to  the  i8th  cetatnry  the 
privilege  of  acting  for  three  days  as  lords  of  Compiigne,  with  full 
power  to  release  ptraiHiers,  condemn  the  guilty,  and  even  inflict 
sentence  of  death.  It  was  in  Ctmpidgne  that  King  Louis  I.  the 
Debonair  was  deposed  in  833;  and  at  the  siege  of  the  town  in 
1430  Joan  of  Arc  was  tsk«i  prisoner  by  the  English.  A  monu- 
ment to  her  faces  the  h6tel  de  ville.  In  1624  the  town  gave  its 
name  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  by  RicheHen  with  the 
Dutch;  and  it  "vas  in  the  palace  that  Louis  XV.  gave  welcome 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  that  Napoleon  I.  received  Marie  Louise  of 
Austria,  that  Louis  XVIII.  entertained  the  emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  and  that  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  was  married 
to  the  princess  Louise.  In  1814  Compiegne  offered  a  stubborn 
resJEtODce  to  the  Pmssian  tvoops.  Under  Napoleon  III.  it  was 
the  annual  resort  «f  the  court  during  the  hunting  season.  From 
1870  to  1871  it  WBSone  of  the  headquarters  of  the  German  army. 

COHPLEMENT  (Lat.  eomflemenium,  from  cemplere,  to  m 
up),  Iliat  which  filN  up  or  completes  anything,  e.g.  the  number 
of  men  necessary  to  man  a  ship.  In  geometry,  the  com^ement 
of  an  angle  is  the  difference  between  the  angle  and  a  right  angle; 
the  oomplemeots  of  a  parallelogram  are  formed  by  drawing 
parallel  to  adjacent  sides  of  a  parallelogram  two  lines  intersecting 
on  -a.  dlagonaLl;  jour  parallelograms  aj:e  thus  formed,  and  the 
two  not  about  tbe  diagonal  of  the  origmal  paraQdogram  are  the 
comftlementsof  tbe  pacaUelDgnun.  In  analysis,  a  complemtaitkry 
function  is  a  partial  solution  to  a  diSetential  equation  {q.v.); 
compleraentaty  <^>erators  are  reciprocal  or  inverse  operators, 
i.€.  two  operations  A  and  B  are  conaplnaentary  when  both 
operating  on  tbe  some  figiuv  or  function  leave  it  unchanged. 
A  "complementary  colour"  isoue  v^oh  .produces  white  when 
mixed  with  anodier  (sec  CoLonx).  In  Sponbh  tlie  Kord  cum- 
pltmetOo  was  used  in  a  particular  sense  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  4^  polite  behaviour  and  courtesy,  and  it  came  tbrou^  the 
French  and  Italian  forms  into  use  in  English,  with  a  change  in 
apelling  to  "  cinnpliment;"  with  the  sense  of  an  act  of  politeness, 
especially  of  a  potite  ejpressirai  of  praise,  or  of  social  negard  and 


greetings.  Tbe  word  "  comply,"  meaning  t«  wOt  in  accordance 
witlh  wi^s,  orders  or  conditions,  is  also  derived  from  the  same 
origin,  but  in  sense  Is  connected  with  "ply  "  or  "  pliant,"  from 
Lat.  pUcare,  to  bend,  with  the  idea  of  subserviently  yielding  to 
the  wisbea  of  another. 

COHPLUVIDH  (from  Lat.  cemftuert,  to  flow  together,  i.e\ 
in  T^erence  to  the  lain  being  collected  and  ifolling  tbrougb),  in 
MV^tecture,  the  Latin  term  for  tbe  open  space  left  in  the  roof  of 
the  atrium  of  a  Roman  house  for 'lighting  it  and  the  toons  round 
(see  CAVAEoruM). 

COBPOfflTAE,  the  naroe  given  to  the  largest  natural  order  of 
Oowering  pla;nts,  containtag  about  one-tenth  of  tite  whole  number 
and  characterized  by  the  crowding  of  the  flowers  into  heads. 
The  order  b  cosmc^>olitan,  uid  the  [dants  show  considerable 
variety  in  habit.  Tbe  great  majority,  iochidiitg  most  Btiti^ 
Fepresentatives,  are  herbaceoas,  but  in  the  warmer  parts  of  tbe 
world  shrubs  and  arborescent  forms  also  occur;  the  latter  are 
oharacteristic  of  thx  flora  of  oceanic  islaiMls.  In  herbaceous 
plants  the  leaves  are  ^ten  arranged  in  a  rosette  on  a  much 
shortened  stem,  as  in  dandelion,  daisy  and  others;  when  the 
stem  is  elongated  the  leaves  are  generally  alternate.  The  root 
is  generally  thickened,  sometimes,  as  in  dahlia,  tuberous;  root 
and  stem  contain  oil  passages,  or,  as  in  lettuce  and  dandelion, 
a  milky  white  latex.  Tbe  flowers  are  crowded  in  heads  (capitula) 
which  are  surrounded  by  en  involucre  of  green  bracts, — these 


ce.    3.  Headof  fruits,  nat.  site. 
4.  A  single  fruit. 

protect  tbe  head  of  flowers  in  the  bud  stage,  performing  iJie  usual 
function  of  a  calyx.  The  enlarged  top  of  the  axis,  thcTeceptacIe, 
is  flat,  convex  or  conical,  and  tbe  flowers  open  in  centripetal 
succession.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  sunflower  or  daisy,  the  outer 
or  ray-florets  are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  iimer, 
or  disk-florets;  in  other  caaes,  as  in  dandelion,  the  florets  are 
all  alike.  Ray-florets  when  present  are  usually  pistillate,  but 
neuter  in  some  genera  (as  Cenkmrea) ;  the  disk-florets -au  lierma- 
phrodite.  The  flower  is  epigynous;  the  calyx  is  sometimes 
absent,  or  is  represented  by  a  rim  on  the  top  of  the  ovary,  or 
takes  tbe  form  of  hairs  or  bristles  which  enlarge  in  the  fruiting 
stage  to  form  the  pappus  by  means  of  which  the  seed  is  dispersed. 
The  corolla,  of  five  united  petab,  is  regular  and  tubular  in  shape 
as  in  the  disk-florets,  or  irregular  when  it  ia  either  strap-shaped 
(ligulate),  as  in  the  ray-florets  of  daisy.  Sic,  or  all  the  florets  of 
dandelion,  or  more  rarely  two-lipped.  The  five  stamens  are 
attached  to  tlie  interior  of  the  corolla-tube;  the  £lataents  are 
free;  the  anthers  are  joined  (syngenesious)  to  form  a  tube  round 
the  single  style,  which  ends  in  a  pair  of  stigmas.  The  inferior 
ovary  contains  one  ovule  (attached  to  the  base  of  the  diamber), 
aiui  ripens  to  form  a  dry  one-seeded  fruit;  the  seed  b  filled  wi^ 
the  straight  embryo. 

The  flower^heads  are  an  admirable  example  of  an  adaptation 
for  pollination  by  aid  of  insects.  Tbe  crowding  of  the  flowers 
in  heads  ensures  the  polUnatitm  of  a  large  number  as  the  result 
of  a  single  insect  visit.  Honey  b  secreted  at  the  base  cd  tbe 
stjde,  and  is  protected  from  rain  or  dew  and  the  vbits  oi  short' 
lipped  insecDs  by  the  corolla-tube,  the  length  oi  Khich  b 
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tke  HelrtelxiMy  be  oerteittly  ^pelwd  U^sbvfcry  as  a  <paLVt  rdf 
Texas,  or  possibly  dosed  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  organisedteivitoiddi 
wctionf  l7ndeQrl)iiing  aU  of  these  issucB  was  of  coune  the  gseat 
4n«ial  anud  political  iproblem  as  to  whether  slavery  was  >to  be 
con&aed  to  the  south-Hoastern  sectiooi  of  the  country  or  be  per-* 
fflittod  to  spcead  tothe  Pacific.  Jhs  two  questioma  not  grovnog 
mit  df  the  Meacan  War  mere  in  vcgard  to  the  abolition  of  th« 
slave  tanle  inthe  S)i8tKict<«if  Gohin^bia,  and  thepasBUge^df  a  new 
fugitive  slave  law. 

Ccoigsess  met^  tixe  3itl*of  Bectiaber  1849.  ^N^a^Cher  faodon 
wad  stra^geMmgh  m both  houses  itooirrytcmt  its  0wn:prQgramm 
itnd  it  ficeoned  far  a  time  that  nothing  would  be  done.  On  the 
89tdi  of  January  iSsoHenryClaypnesented  the  famous  resoiution 
which  oonsiituted  the  basis  ^f  ^e  idtiooute  oompronuise.  His 
idea  was  to  'combine  the  snoxie  conaervoative  ekmmts  of  (both 
sections  in  faYOior  of  a  settlement  which  would  concede  the 
Southern  view  ton  >two  queaitionfi,  the  Northern  view  on  two,  and 
baiaaioe  tihe  'fifth,  Daniel  Webiler  supported  the  i^lan  i&  hi&gieat 
spei^  of  the  )7th  tyi  March,  although  in  doing  so  he  alienated 
many  of  his  former  admirers.  ^Opposed  to  the  oonservatives 
wene  tlhe  lectfemistft  of  the  North^ied  by  William  H.  Sew&ard  and 
Salmon  P.  Chaae/and  those  of  the  South,  led  by  JefBerson  Davis. 
Most  of  the  meaaufts  were  rejected  aind  the  whole  phtn  seemed 
lUcely  to  fail,  wii^s  'the -situation  was  changed  by  the  dealih  of 
i^resident  ^ayior  sod  the  aocessicm  of  Millard  Fillmore  on  the 
9th  of  July  1850.  The  influence  of  the  administration  was  now 
thrown  In  favour^f  libe  iDompromise.  ^Usdcr  a  tac&  undBiStiimd- 
fog  qI  the  jnodcsntes  to  vote  together,  five  aeparete  bills  wene 
passed,  and  wece  signed  by  the  presitoit  hetween  gthand  aoth 
September  1&50.  California  wasra4mitted  as  a  free  state,  and 
the  slave  tcade  was  abdlished  in  the  Dlstrictof  Columbia;  these 
were  concessiona  to  the  North.  Kew.Meioioo  (theninduding  rtibe 
fireseat  Arii3Qna)  and  Utah  were  organi^d  withotut  any  poHihibi* 
tion  of  [Slavery  (each  bdng  left  £cee  to  dodude  'for  or  against,  on 
admossiott  to  ^tatehood)^  and  a  cigid  fugitive  slave  kw  wad 
enairted;  these  were 'Concessions  to  the  Sout^.  Texas  (g.v.)  was 
compelled  to  gire  up  «Quch  of  the  western  iand  to  which  it  had  ia 
good  claim,  and  iteceived  in  i^um  Ido^oooyooo. 

Thia  legisiaition  had  aeveral  impoitant  t«suits.    It  helped  to 

pd^pone  aeoessionitnd'GYiJl  Warfora  decndief  ducing  which  tune 

the  Ndrth- West  was  snowing  more  wealthy  jf»id  more  populous, 

and  was  being  brought  kM  closer  rehttions  with  the  Jhlorth^iBast, 

it  dhwied  the  Whigs  into  ''  Cotton  Whigs  "^  and  ''  Gonsci^noe 

•Whigs/'  and  in  time  led  to  1^  downfall  of  the  party,     In  the 

Idurd  plaioe,  the  r^iection  of  tfao  Wilmot  Proviso  and  the  »^oept^ 

once  t(afl  laegaids  New  MeiBco  and  Utah)  of  '^  S<|uatter  Sove^ 

reignty  "  meant  the  adoption  of  a  new  posuciple  in  dealing  with 

davery  In  the  territories,  which,  >ah^ou^  it  did  not  apply  to 

tihe  same  territory,  wasantagonistie  to  the  Miseoim  C^wapromise 

of  ;i8ao.    The  sequel  was  the  repeiill  of  the  Misaouffi  Compromiiise 

in  tho  Kanaas^Nlebcaska  Bill  of  x  854.    Fourthly,  the  enforcement 

of  the  fugitive  slave  Isw  aroxtsed  a  feeling  >of  bitterness  in  the 

North  which  helped  eventually  to  bring  oti  the  war,  and  helped 

to  make  it,  when  it  came,  quite  as  znuohan  an/ti^ftlavery  crusade 

as  a  struggle  for  thepreseorvation  of  the  Union.    Finally,  although 

Clay  for  his  support  of  the  compromises  and  Seward  and  Cfaasci 

lor  thmr  opposition  have  gained  in  reputation,  Webster  has  been 

selected  as  the^pedal  target  for  bostite  critidsm.    The  Com-^ 

promise  Measures  are  sometimjes  !$poken  of  collectively  as  the 

Omnibus  Bill,  'Owing  to  their  having  been  ^grmiped  originally — 

when  first  imported  (May  8)  to  the  Sesfcate-^into  one  bill. 

The  beat  account  of  the  above Comproimaes  is  to  be  found  in  J.  Ft 
Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  S^tes  Jrom  the  Compromise  of  2^50, 
vol  i.  (New  York,  1896).  (W.  R.  S.*) 

COMKA  (mod.  Cdissa),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Hirpini,  near  the 
aotircea  of  the  Aufidus,  on  the  boundary  of  Lucania  and  not  far 
from  that  of  Apulia,  on  a  ridge  it^igfS  f t<  above  sesrlevel.  It  was 
betrayed  to  ^iammbal  in  216  b.c.  aiter  tihe  defeat  of  Cannae, 
but  recaptured  two  years  later.  It  was  probably  occupied  by 
Sulla  in  6g  n*C«,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  T.  Annius 
MQo  in  48  BuC.  Modt  aul^horities  (cf .  HiHsen  in  FauJy^Wissown, 
JRddhmo^titMk^  'Stnttgai^t,  i^ftn,  iv.  797)  i^«7  C^tw-  BM. 


dv.tti.ai,  nnd  PHn.  HiaL  lS^iA.aL  147,^10  Ahb  fdaoe^  avpposing 
the  MSS.  to  be  conrupt  The  usual  idsndfiiEation  of  the  site  of 
Milo's  death  with  Cassano  on  the  Gulf  of  Taaamtoinust  thexiefore 
be  cejocted.  In  imperial  times,  as  rjnscrifitions  show^  it  was  a 
mitmaitiumy  but  it  'lay  far  from  any  of  the  mam  high«ioads. 
Tiiere  are  no  importaaBt  ancient  remains. 

CeMPTOil,  HSIiRY  (1652-1^13),  Sanglish  divine,  vaa  the  sixth 
and  youngest  son  of  the  .second  earl  of  Noitfaaanpiton.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  Cdlloge,  Oxford,  and  then  travelled  in 
Europe.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  il.  he  became  comet 
in  a  regiment  of  hovse^  but  soon-quitted  the  army  dor  the  chmroh. 
Af  tera  further  period  of  study  at  Canifaridge  and  again  at  Oxford, 
he  held  various  livings.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  tiansla.ted  to  the  see  of  London. 
He  was  also  appointed  a  mombor  of  the  Privy  Cbuncil,  and 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  two  prtncessesr-^Mary  and 
Anne.  He  showed  u  libemlity  most  unusual  at  the  time  t» 
f  isotestant  dissenters,  whom  lie  wished  to  reimite  wl^  the 
established  church.  He  hold  sevecal  conferences  on  the  'Sid>ject 
with  the  clexigy  of  his  diocese;  and  in  the  hope  of  iDifluendng 
candid  minds  by  .means 'of  the  opinions  of  unbiassed  foreigners, 
he  obtained  idtters  treating  of  the  question  (since  printed  at  the 
end  of  Stillingfleet's  Unreojsonableness  of  SeparoHan)  from  Le 
Mo^rnci,  professor  of  divinity  4it  Leiden,  aaid  the  faanous  Fkench 
Protestant  divine,  Jean  Claude.  But  to  Roman  Catholicism  he 
was  strongly  'opposed.  On  the  accession  of  James  IL  he  conse- 
quentlylost  hisseait  in  the  couneil  and  hiS' deanery  in  the  Chapd 
Royal;  and  ior  his  firmness  in  xehtsing  to  suspend  John  Sharpt, 
rector  of  St  'GiksVin-^the-Fields,  whose  amti-papal  wrxtings  had 
rendered  htm  obnoxious  to  tiie  king,  he  was  himself  suspended. 
At  tbe  Revolurion  Comptonombiaced  the  cause  of  WiDiaan  and 
Mary;  he  perfonnod  the  oeoemDny'of  .their  coronatioa;  his  old 
position  was  Teatorod  to  iiim;  and  among  other  appointments, 
he  was  dn>si»  as  one  ci  the  comnddssioaers  for  revising  the  liturgy. 
During  the  mgn  of  Anne  he  remained  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  and  wa&  one  of  the  commiasioners  appointed  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  the  inuon  of  Engkund  and  Scoliand;  but,  to  hia 
bitter  disappointmjent,  his  claimis  to  the  primacy  were  twice 
passed  oveo;.  He  died  at  Fulham  on  -the  ytdi  of  Jidy  1715.  He 
had  conapiaiaiui  defects  both  in  ^Mt  tmd  intellect,  but  was 
benevolent  tmd  phiLaovthro^na  He  was  u  sncoessinl  botamsL 
He  piA>lished,  besides  sevccal  theological  works,  A  Tramlotiptu 
fr^m  'Mtf  Italian  qf  the  Life  of  Donna  Olympia  Maladkkiniy  tako 
gonrmed^  Ckurckdttrmg  tbe\tme  of  Pope InnoastU  X»,  wMck  was 
from  HtB  year  .1644  to  nd^^  (1667),  and  A  TrandaUon  from  Jka 
French  of  the  Jesuits*  Intrigues  (1669). 

€01IPTR0LLBR»  tdie  title  of  as  officiai  whose  business 
primafily  was  to  examine  and  take  change  of  accounts,  hence  to 
direct  or  control,  e.g.  the  English  ^comptroller  of  the  househoid, 
eomptfoUer  andauditor-'general  (headof  the  exchequcr^aod  audit 
department),  couptrotier-geneml  of  patents,  &c.,  com|)troller- 
general  (head  of  the  national  debt  o&ce).  On  the  ot^er  hand, 
the  word  is  frequently  spelt  controller,  as  in  controller  of  the 
navy;  controller  or  head  of  the  sUitioneiy  office.  The  word  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  United  States,  as  oomptroHer  of 
the  treasury,  an  official  who  esamines  accounts  and  signs 
drafts,  hXkA  oomptvoUer  of  the  currency,  who  adkmnistes  the 
law  relating  to  the  national  banks. 

CCMIPURCkATlOlf  (from  Lat  tampwrgar^y  to  purify  consH 
pletely),  a  mode  of  piroGedure  formerly  employed  m  ecdesiastioal 
courts,  and  derived  firom  the  canon  law  {oompur^oHo  cmUmica), 
by  whidh  a  clerk  who  was  accused  of  ciime  was  uequired  to  make 
answers  on  the  oath  of  himself  and  a  certain  number  of  othev 
clerks  (ocunpurgators)  who  would  swear  to  his  thadracter  or 
innocence.  The  term  is  more  especially  applied  to  «  somewluit 
similar  procedure,  the  old  Teutonic  or  Angio-Sascm  mode  of  trial 
by  oath-taking  or  oath-h^piag  (see  JmiY). 

CaMTB,  AUGUSTE  U8IB0RE  AUCKISTE  M4RIE  FRAHCOIf 
XAVIER]  (1798-1857),  French  Positive  philosopher,  was  bom 
on  the  X9th  of  January  1798  at  Montpellier,  where  his  father  was 
a  receiverigeneral  of  taxes  for  the  district.  Be  was  sent  ior 
his  eariiest  instimction  to  the  school  of  the  town,  and  in  i8a4 
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BOftilMtd  hy  a.  Qonstftnt  wsiUngnesS;  to^  cehei  against  merdbr  offickl 
jyothoidty;  ta  gesauiiw  exceUencOi  wiiether  nmral  or  mteUcctuaJ], 
he  waa  always  leady  to  p»y  vnhouziidedi  defeieiDGe.  That  sirezt* 
ODUs  appikatioa  wlikiEk  ^sias  <mw  od^  his  mo^  i emaikahle  gifito*  is 
manhood  shoivsed  itself  in  his  youths  aad  his  applicatioa  was 
backed  or  iaspired  by  superior  mtclU^nce  and  aptness.  After 
be  had  btan  two  yeaia  t.t  the  £cQfe.  PolytechaiqNiQ  ^  took  a 
focctnosl  post  ia  a  mutiiunxs  denDDoatiation  against  ooe  of  the 
masteis;  the  school  was  bsokejoi  up^  djad  Coiole  like  the  other 
schofairs  was  seM  hoxxit.  To  the  gceat  dissatisfaction  of  his 
paieots,  he  resolved  to  retnni  to  Paris  (iSijd),  and  to  earn  his 
living  there  liy  gifviflQg  lessons  in  mathematics.  Benjamia 
Franklin  «a&  the  youth's  idoi  at  this  moment.  '^  I  seidk  to 
imitate  the  msdcrn.  Socrates^"  hewiote  to  a  school  liiend, ''  not  in 
talents,  but  ini wayof  living.  You  know  that  at  fire^andrtwenty 
he  formed  the  design  of  becosning  peifectly  wise  and  that  he 
fulfilled  his  design.  I.  have  dared  to  undertake  the  same  thing, 
though  I  am  not  yet  twenty.'^  Thcmgh  Comte's  character  and 
aims  were  as  far  removed  as  possihie  from  Franklin's  type,  neither 
Franklin  nor  any  man  that  ever  lived  could  surpass  lom  in  the 
heroic  tenacity  with  whkh,  in  the  £ace  of  a  thonsand  obstacles^ 
he  pursaed  his  own  ideal  d  a  vocation. 

For  a  moment  circumstances  led  him  to  think  of  seekmg^  a 
career  in  America,  but  a  friend  who  preceded  him  thither  warned 
him  of  the  purely  practical  ^irit  that  prevailed  in  the  aew 
country.  ''  If  Lagian^e  were  to  come  to  the  United  States,,  he 
could  only  earn  his  livelihood  by  turning  land  surveyor.''  So 
Comte  remained  in  Psris,  living^  as  he  best  could  on  sosietfhing 
less  than  £80  a  year,  and  hoping,  when  he  took  the  trouble  to 
break  bifr  meditatiens  upon  greater  things  by  hopeaabou/t  himself, 
that  he  might  by  and  by  obtain  an  appovSKtment  as  matheoauttical 
master  in  a  schod.  A  friend  procured  him.  a  situation  as  tator  in 
the  house  of  Casimir  P^ier.  The  salaiy  was  good,  but  the  dirties 
were  too  misceHaneoas,  and  what  was  still  worse,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  delidons  liberty  of  the  garret.  After  a  short  experience 
of  three  weeks  Comte  returned  to  neediness  and  contentment. 
He  was  not  altogether  without  the  young  man's  appetite  for 
pleasure;  y«t  when  he  was  only  nineteen  we  find  ham  wondering, 
amid  the  gaieties  of  the  carnival  of  181 7,  how  a  gavotte  or  a 
mmuet  could  make  people  forget  that  thhty  thousand  huasAn 
beings  around  them  had  barely  a  morsel  to  eat. 

Towards  i8r8  Comte  became  associated  as  friend  and  disciple 
with  Saint-^imoR,  who  was  destined  to  exercise  a  very  decisive 
influence  upon  the  turn  of  his  speculation.  In  after  years  he  so 
far  forgot  hnnseS  as  to  write  of  Saint-Simcm  as  a  depraved  quack, 
and  t<y  deplore  his  connexion  with  him  as  purely  mischievous. 
While  the  connexion  lasted  he  thought  very  differently.  Saintr 
Simon  is  described  as  the  most  estimable  and  lovable  of  men, 
and  the  most  deHghtful  in  his  relations;  he  is  the  worthiest  of 
philosophers.  Even  at  the  very  moment  when  Comte  was  cottt- 
gratulating  himself  on  having  thrown  off  the  yoke,  he  honesUy 
admits  that  Saint-Simon^s  influence  has  been  <k  powerful  service 
in  his  philosophic  education.  "  I  certainly, "  he  writes  to  his  most 
intimate  friend,  "  am  under  great  peisonal  obli^tions  to  Saint- 
Simon;  that  is  to  say,  he  helped  in  a  powerful  degree  to  kimch 
me  in  the  philosophical  direction  that  I  have  now  definitely 
marked  out  for  myself,  and  that  I  shall  follow  without  looking 
back  for  the  rest  of  my  Kfe.'*  Even  if  th^e  were  no  such  un- 
mistakable expressions  as  these,  the  most  cursory  glance  into 
Saint-Simon's  writings  is  enough  to  reveal  the  thread  of  connexion 
between  the  ingenious  visionary  and  the  systematic  thinker. 
We  see  the  debt,  and  we  also  see  that  when  it  is  stated  at  the 
highest  possible,  nothing  has  really  been  taken  either  from 
Comte's  claims  as  3  powerful  original  thinker,  or  from  his  im- 
measurable pre-eminence  over  Saint-Sfmon  in  intellectual  grasp 
and  vigour  and  coherence.  As  high  a  degree  of  originality  naay 
be  shown  in  transformation  as  in  invention,  as  Molidre  and 
Shakespeare  have  proved  in  the  region  of  dramatic  art.  In 
philosophy  the  conditions  are  not  different.  B  fctut  prtndrt  son 
bien  eit  on  h  trouve. 

It  is  no  detriment  to  Comte's  fame  that  some  of  the  ideas 


which  her  texaaimmA.  and  vkciDVpas&iJsi  in  at  gceat:  phitoflopbic 
atjm^tttve  had  tihsic  origiti.  in.  ideasc  tibat  Wjeffe  produced  almost 
at  random  ia  the  tmcesaant  fermentation  ciSaint-^^aion's  brain. 
Comtte  ia  in  noi  txue  sense  a  fofldwer  of  SaiaA^Simon^  but  it  was 
undoufoliedly  Saint^Siaion  who:  laumclKd  him^  to  take  Comte's 
own  wo«:d,  by  suggesting  the  two  artarting-poinisi  of  what  grei^ 
into  the  Comtist  syiton^^first^  that  poHttcal  phenomena  are  43 
capable  of  being  i^ouped  under  laws  as  other  phenomena;  and 
sectmd)  that  the  true  destination  of  philosophy  must  besociat  and 
the  tnie  object  of  the  thinker  vomX  be  the  reorgamieatiDn  of  the 
iaoral»  mligkras  and  political  $^^9XD&».  We  cam  readily  see  what 
an  tepndse  these  far-reaching  conceptions  would  give  toComte'h 
meditations..  There  were  conc^tions  of  less  importance  than 
these,  in  whkfa  itis  imiwsBible  not  to  feel  that  it  was  SainA-Simon's 
wrong  <xr  huperfiect  idea  that  put  his  yonmg  admirer  on  the 
track  to  a  right  and  perfected  ideau  The  sud^ject  is  not  worthy 
of  further  discussion.  That  Comte  would  have  performed  some 
great  in^je&ctual  achievement,  if  SaintrSimon  had  never  been 
bom,  is  certain^  It  is  hardly  loss  certain  that  the  great  achieve- 
ment which  he  did  SiCtuaDy  perform  was  originally  set  in  motion 
by  Saint^imon's  converse^n^  though  it  was  afterwards  direct]^ 
filiated  wilh  the  fertile  Speculatians  of  A.  K.  J.  Turgot  and 
Condorcet.  Comte  thought  ahnosl  as  meanly  of  Fiato  as  he  did 
of  Saint«Simon«  and  he  considered  Aristotle  the  pdnee  of  all 
true  thinkers;  yet  their  vital  difference  about  Ideaa  did  aot 
porevent  Aristotle  loom  calJixig  Plato  master. 

After  six  years  the  diff er^ices  between  the  old  and  the  young 
philosopher  grew  too  marked  itx  friendship.  Crante  began  to 
fret  under  Saint-Simon's  pretensions  to  be  faia  dinector.  Saint- 
Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  be;gan  to  fell  uncomfortabl)r 
conscious  of  the  superioirity  of  hi&  disciple.  The  occasion  oif  the 
breach  between  them  (2834)wa8  an  attenftpt  on  Saint^imcu'spait 
to  prin/t  a  production  of  Cocnte's  as  if  it  wereinsomesort  connected 
widi  Saint-Simon's,  schemes  of  social  reotganizatioii.  Not  only 
was  the  breach  not  repaired,  but  k)ng  afterwards  Comte^  as  wfe 
l»tve  said,  with  painful  ungtaciottsnGSS  took  to  catifing  tlife 
encoitfager  of  Idsi  youth  by  very  hard  names. 

In  t%a  5  Conste married  a  Mdlle  Caroline  Massin.  Hii»  matviage 
was  one  of  those  of  which  ''  magnanimity  owes  no  acconikt  to 
prudence,"  and  it  did  not  Xmn  out  prosperously. 
His  family  were  strongly  Catholic  and  ^oyafist,  and  ^•"*^i'*' 
they  were  outraged  by  his  refusal  tohave  the  marriage  performed 
other  than  civilly.  They  consented,  however,  to  receive  M& 
wile^  a^  the  pair  went  om  a  visit  to-  Montpeffier.  Madame 
Comte  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  circle  she  found  there,  and  this 
was  the  too  early  beginnmg  of  disputes  which  tasted  for  the 
remainder  of  their  union.  In  the  year  of  hiis  marriage  we  fiftd 
Comte  writing  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  correspondents:-^"  I 
have  nothing  left  but  to  concentrate  my  whole  moral  existeiice 
in  my  intellectual  work,  a  precious  but  inadequate  compensation!; 
and  so  I  must  give  up,  if  not  the  most  dastzling,  still  the  sweetest 
part  of  my  happiness."  £te  tried  to  find  pupils  to  board  wilh 
him,  but  only  one  pupil  came,  and  he  was  soon  sent  away  fdr 
lack  of  companions.  "I  would  rather  spend  an  evesfting/* 
wrote  the  needy  enthusiast,  "  in  solving  a  difficult  question,  than 
in  running  after  some  empty-headed  and  consequential  miflion- 
aft"e  in  search  of  a  pupil."  A  little  money  was  earned  by  an 
occasional  article  in  Le  Prodttcteur,  in.  which  he  began  to  expound 
the  philosophic  ideas  that  were  now  maturing  in  his  mind. 
He  announced  a  course  of  lectures  (1826),  which  it  was  hoped 
would  bring  money  as  well  as  flame,  and  which  were  to  be  the 
first  dogmatic  exposition  of  the  Positive  Fhflosophy.  A  friend 
had  said  to  him,  "  You  talk  too  freefy,  your  ideas  are  getting 
abroad,  and  other  people  use  them  without  giving  you  the 
credit;  put  your  ownership  on  record."  The  lectures  attracted 
hearers  so  eminent  as  Humboldt  the  cosmologist,  Poinsot  ttte 
geometer  and  Blainville  the  physiologist. 

Unhappily,  after  the  third  lectnre  of  the  cowrse,  Comfte 
had  a  severe  attack  of  cerebral  derangement,  brought  On  by 
intense  and  prolonged  meditation,  acting*  on  a  system  that  was 
already  irritated  by  the  chagrin  of  donwstie  dfecotnfbrt.  He  dfd 
not  recover  his  health  for  more  than  a  year,  and  as  soon  as 
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convalescence  set  in  he  was  seized  by  so  profound  a  melancholy  at 
the  disaster  which  had  thus  overtaken  him,  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Seine.  Fortunately  he  was  rescued,  and  the 
mnM  shock  did  not  stay  his  return  to  mental  soundness. 
One  incident  of  this  painful  episode  is  worth  mention- 
ing. Lamennais,  then  in  the  height  of  his  Catholic  exaltation, 
persuaded  Comte's  mother  to  insist  on  her  son  being  married 
with  the  religious  ceremony,  and  as  the  younger  Madame  Comte 
apparently  did  not  resist,  the  rite  was  duly  performed,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Comte  was  at  the  time  raving  mad.  Philosophic 
assailants  of  Comtism  have  not  always  resisted  the  temptation 
to  recall  the  circumstance  that  its  founder  was  once  out  of  his 
mind.  As  has  been  justly  said,  if  Newton  once  suffered  a  cerebral 
attack  without  forfeiting  our  veneration  for  the  Principiay 
Comte  may  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  and  still  not  have 
forfeited  our  respect  for  Positive  Philosophy  and  Positive 
Polity. 

In  1828  the  lectures  were  renewed,  and  in  1830  was  published 
the  first  volume  of  the  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy.  The 
sketch  and  ground  plan  of  this  great  undertaking  had 
work,  appeared  in  1826.  The  sixth  and  last  volume  was 
published  in  1842.  The  twelve  years  covering  the 
publication  of  the  first  of  Comte's  two  elaborate  works  were 
years  of  indefatigable  toil,  and  they  were  the  only  portion  of 
his  life  in  which  he  enjoyed  a  certain  measure,  and  that  a  very 
modest  measure,  of  material  prosperity.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  of  the  boys  who  in  the  various  provincial 
schools  aspired  to  enter  the  ficole  Polytechnique  at  Paris.  This 
and  two  other  engagements  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  secured 
him  an  income  of  some  £400  a  year.  He  made  M.  Guizot,  then 
Louis  Philippe's  minister,  the  important  proposal  to  establish 
a  chair  of  general  history  of  the  sciences.  If  there  are  four 
chairs,  he  argued,  devoted  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  is  to 
«ay,  the  minute  study  of  all  sorts  of  dreams  and  aberrations 
through  the  ages,  surely  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  to  explain 
the  formation  and  progress  of  our  real  knowledge?  This  wise 
suggestion,  still  unfulfilled,  was  at  first  welcomed,  according  to 
Comte's  own  account,  by  Guizot*s  philosophic  instinct,  and  then 
repulsed  by  his  "  metaphysical  rancour." 

Meanwhile  Comte  did  his  official  work  conscientiously,  sorely 
as  he  grudged  the  time  which  it  took  from  the  execution  of  the 
great  object  of  his  thoughts.  "  I  hardly  know  if  even  to  you," 
he  writes  to  his  wife,  "  I  dare  disclose  the  sweet  and  softened 
feeling  that  comes  over  me  when  I  find  a  young  man  whose 
examination  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Yes,  though  you  may 
smile,  the  emotion  would  easily  stir  me  to  tears  if  I  were  not 
carefully  on  my  guard."  Such  sympathy  with  youthful  hope, 
in  union  with  industry  and  intelligence,  shows  that  Comte 's 
dry  and  austere  manner  veiled  the  fires  of  a  generous  social 
emotion.  It  was  this  which  made  him  add  to  his  labours  the 
burden  of  delivering  every  year  from  1 831  to  1848  a  course  of 
gratuitous  lectures  on  astronomy  for  a  popular  audience.  The 
social  feeling  that  inspired  this  disinterested  act  showed  itself 
in  other  ways.  He  suffered  imprisonment  rather  than  serve  in 
the  national  guard;  his  position  was  that  though  he  would  not 
take  arms  against  the  new  monarchy  of  July,  yet  being  a  re- 
publican he  would  take  no  oath  to  defend  it.  The  only  amuse- 
ment that  Comte  permitted  himself  was  a  visit  to  the  opera. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  playgoer,  but  he  shortly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  tragedy  is  a  stilted  and  bombastic  art,  and  after 
a  time  comedy  interested  him  no  more  than  tragedy.  For  the 
opera  he  had  a  genuine  passion,  which  he  gratified  as  often  as 
he  could,  until  his  means  became  too  narrow  to  afford  even  that 
single  relaxation. 

Of  his  manner  and  personal  appearance  we  have  the  following 
account  from  one  who  was  his  pupil: — "  Daily  as  the  clock 
struck  eight  on  the  horologe  of  the  Luxembourg,  while  the 
ringing  hammer  on  the  bell  was  yet  audible,  the  door  of  my 
room  opened,  and  there  entered  a  man,  short,  rather  stout, 
almost  what  one  might  call  sleek,  freshly  shaven,  without 
vestige  of  whisker  or  moustache.  He  was  invariably  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  the  most  spotless  black,  as  if  going  to  a  dinner  party; 


his  white  neck-cloth  was  fresh  from  the  hiundress's  hands,  and 
his  hat  shining  like  a  racer's  coat.  He  advanced  to  the  arm-chair 
prepared  for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  writing-table,  laid  his  hat 
on  the  left-hand  comer;  his  snuff-box  was  deposited  on  the 
same  side  beside  the  quire  of  paper  placed  in  readiness  for  his 
use,  and  dipping  the  pen  twice  into  the  ink-bottle,  then  bringing 
it  to  within  an  inch  of  his  nose  to  make  siure  it  was  properly 
filled,  he  broke  silence:  '  We  have  said  that  the  chord  AB,'  &c. 
For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  continued  his  demonstration, 
making  short  notes  as  he  went  on,  to  guide  the  listener  in  repeat- 
ing the  problem  alone;  then,  taking  up  another  cahier  which 
lay  beside  him,  he  went  over  the  written  repetition  of  the  former 
lesson.  He  explained,  corrected  or  commented  till  the  dock 
struck  nine;  then,  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  brushing 
from  his  coat  and  waistcoat  the  shower  of  superfluous  snuff 
which  had  fallen  on  them,  he  pocketed  his  snuff-box,  and  resum- 
ing his  hat,  he  as  silently  as  when  he  came  in  made  his  exit  by 
the  door  which  I  rushed  to  open  for  him." 

In  1842,  as  we  have  said,  the  last  volume  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy  was  given  to  the  public.  Instead  of  that  content- 
ment which  we  like  to  picture  as  the  reward  of  twelve  complex 
years  of  meritorious  toU  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  uoa  0/ 
high  philosophic  edifice,  Comte  found  himself  in  the  "  PomiUvm 
midst  of  a  very  sea  of  small  troubles,  of  that  imcom-  ^^^^^'  ^^ 
pensated  kind  that  harass  without  elevating,  and  '^'^  ^' 
waste  a  man's  spirit  without  softening  or  enlarging  it.  First, 
the  jar  of  temperament  between  Comte  and  his  wife  had  become 
so  unbearable  that  they  separated  (1842).  We  know  too  little 
of  the  facts  to  allot  blame  to  either  of  them.  In  spite  of  one  or 
two  disadvantageous  facts  in  her  career,  Madame  Comte  seems 
to  have  imiformly  comported  herself  towards  her  husband  with 
an  honourable  solicitude  for  his  well-being.  Comte  made  her 
an  annual  allowance,  and  for  some  years  after  the  separation 
they  corresponded  on  friendly  terms.  Next  in  the  list  of  the 
vexations  was  a  lawsuit  with  his  publisher.  The  publisher  had 
inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  a  protest  against  a  certain  footnote, 
in  which  Comte  had  used  some  hard  words  about  Arago.  Comte 
threw  himself  into  the  suit  with  an  energy  worthy  of  Voltaire 
and  won  it.  Third,  and  worst  of  all,  he  had  prefixed  a  preface  to 
the  sixth  volume,  in  which  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  rouse  the 
enmity  of  the  men  on  whom  depended  his  annual  re-election 
to  the  post  of  examiner  for  the  Polytechnic  schooL  The  result 
was  that  he  lost  the  appointment,  and  with  it  one-half  of  his  very 
modest  income.  This  was  the  occasion  of  an  episode,  which  is  of 
more  than  merely  personal  interest. 

Before  1842  Comte  had  been  in  correspondence  with  J.  S.  Mill, 
who  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  Comte's  philosophic  ideas;  Mill 
admits  that  his  own  System  of  Logic  owes  many  valuable  jr  ^  ^jg, 
thoughts  to  Comte,  and  that,  in  the  portion  of  that 
work  which  treats  of  the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences,  a  radical 
improvement  in  the  conceptions  of  logical  method  was  derived 
from  the  Positive  Philosophy,  Their  correspondence,  which  was 
full  and  copious,  turned  principally  upon  the  two  great  questions 
of  the  equality  between  men  and  women,  and  of  the  expediency 
and  constitution  of  a  sacerdotal  or  spiritual  order.  When  Comte 
found  himself  straitened,  he  confided  the  entire  circumstances 
to  Mill.  As  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  know  the  affec- 
tionate anxiety  with  which  Mill  regarded  the  welfare  of  any  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  doing  good  work  in  the  world,  he  at  once 
took  pains  to  have  Comte 's  loss  of  income  made  up  to  him,  until 
Comte  should  have  had  time  to  repair  that  loss  by  his  own  en- 
deavour. Mill  persuaded  Grote,  Molesworth,  and  Raikes  Currie 
to  advance  the  sum  of  £240.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (1845) 
Comte  had  taken  no  steps  to  enable  himself  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  the  three  Englishmen.  Mill  applied  to  them  again,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Grote,  who  sent  a  small  sum,  they  gave 
Comte  to  understand  that  they  expected  him  to  earn  his  own 
living.  Mill  had  suggested  to  Comte  that  he  should  write 
articles  for  the  English  periodicals,  and  expressed  his  own 
willingness  to  translate  any  such  articles  from  the  French. 
Comte  at  first  fell  in  with  the  plan,  but  he  speedily  surprised  and 
disconcerted  Mill  by  boldly  taking  up  the  position  of  **  high  moral 
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magistrate/'  and  accusing  the  three  defaulting  contributors  of 
a  scandalous  falling  away  from  righteousness  and  a  high  mind. 
Mill  was  chilled  by  these  pretensions;  and  the  correspondence 
came  to  an  end.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  both  sides. 
Comte,  regarding  himself  as  the  promoter  of  a  great  scheme 
for  the  benef  t  of  humanity,  might  reasonably  look  for  the  support 
of  his  friends  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  designs.  But  Mill  and  the 
others  were  fully  justified  in  not  aiding  the  propagation  of  a 
doctrine  in  which  they  might  not  wholly  concur.  Comte's  sub- 
sequent attitude  of  censorious  condenmation  put  him  entirely 
in  the  wrong. 

From  1845  to  184S  Comte  lived  as  best  he  could,  as  well  as 
made  his  wife  her  allowance,  on  an  income  of  £200  a  year.  His 
little  account  books  of  income  and  outlay,  with  every  item 
entered  down  to  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  are  accurate  and 
neat  enough  to  have  satisfied  an  ancient  Roman  householder. 
In  1848,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  his  salary  was  reduced  to 
£So.  Littr6  and  others,  with  Comte's  approval,  published  an 
appeal  for  subscriptions,  and  on  the  money  thus  contributed 
Comte  subsisted  for  the  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life.  By 
1853  the  subsidy  produced  as  much  as  £200  a  year.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Mill  was  one  of  the  subscribers,  and  that  Littr6 
continued  his  assistance  after  he  had  been  driven  from  Comte's 
society  by  his  high  pontifical  airs.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able 
to  record  any  similar  trait  of  magnanimity  on  Comte's  part. 
His  character,  admirable  as  it  is  for  firmness,  for  intensity,  for 
inexorable  will,  for  iron  devotion  to  what  he  thought  the  service 
of  mankind,  yet  offers  few  of  those  softening  qualities  that  make 
us  love  good  men  and  pity  ba^  ones. 

It  is  best  to  think  of  him  only  as  the  intellectual  worker, 
pursuing  in  uncomforted  obscurity  the  laborious  and  absorbing 
task  to  which  he  had  given  up  his  whole  life.  His 
method,  singularly  conscientious  fashion  of  elaborating  his 
ideas  made  the  mental  strain  more  intense  than  even 
so  exhausting  a  work  as  the  abstract  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  positive  science  need  have  been.  He  did  not  write  down  a 
word  until  he  had  first  composed  the  whole  matter  in  his  mind. 
When  he  had  thoroughly  meditated  every  sentence,  he  sat  down 
to  write,  and  then,  such  was  the  grip  of  his  memory,  the  exact 
order  of  his  thoughts  came  back  to  him  as  if  without  an  effort, 
and  he  wrote  down  precisely  what  he  had  intended  to  write, 
without  the  aid  of  a  note  or  a  memorandum,  and  without  check 
or  pause.  For  example,  he  began  and  completed  in  about  six 
weeks  a  chapter  in  the  Positive  Philosophy  (vol.  v.  ch.  55) 
which  would  fill  forty  pages  of  this  Encyclopaedia.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  chapter  is  not  narrative,  but  an  abstract  exposi- 
tion of  the  guiding  principles  of  the  movements  of  several  cen- 
turies, with  many  threads  of  complex  thought  running  along 
side  by  side  all  through  the  speculation,  then  the  circumstances 
imder  which  it  was  reduced  to  literary  form  are  really  astonishing. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  share  the  admiration  expressed 
by  some  of  Comte's  disciples  for  his  style.  We  are  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  blame  him  for  failing  to  make  his  pages 
picturesque  or  thrilling;  we  do  not  want  sunsets  and  stars  and 
roses  and  ecstasy;  but  there  is  a  certain  standard  for  the  most 
serious  and  abstract  subjects.  When  compared  with  such 
philosophic  writing  as  Hume's,  Diderot's,  Berkeley's,  then 
Comte's  manner  is  heavy,  laboured,  monotonous,  without  relief 
and  without  light.  There  is  now  and  then  an  energetic  phrase, 
but  as  a  whole  the  vocabulary  is  jejune;  the  sentences  are 
overloaded;  the  pitch  is  flat.  A  scrupulous  insistence  on  making 
his  meaning  clear  led  to  an  iteration  of  certain  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  whichat  length  deadened  the  effect  beyond  the  endurance 
of  all  but  the  most  resolute  students.  Only  the  interest  of  the 
matter  prevents  one  from  thinking  of  RivaroFs  ill-natured 
remark  upon  Condorcet,  that  he  wrote  with  opium  on  a  page  of 
lead.  The  general  effect  is  impressive,  not  by  any  virtues  of 
style,  for  we  do  not  discern  one,  but  by  reason  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  imdertaking,  and  the  visible  conscien- 
tiousness and  the  grasp  with  which  it  is  executed.  It  is  by  sheer 
strength  of  thought,  by  the  vigorous  perspicacity  with  which 
he  strikes  the  lines  of  cleavage  of  his  subject,  that  he  makes  his 


way  into  the  mind  of  the  reader;  in  the  presence  of  gifts  of  this 
power  we  need  not  quarrel  with  an  ungainly  style. 

Comte  pursued  one  practice  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  his  personal  history,  the  practice  of  what  he 
style  hygihne  cMbrale,  After  he  had  acquired  what  ^ 
he  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  stock  of  material,  and  cMiM^ 
this  happened  before  he  had  completed  the  Positive 
PkUosophy,  he  abstained  from  reading  newspapers,  reviews, 
scientific  transactions  and  everything  else,  except  two  or  three 
poets  (notably  Dante)  and  the  Imitatio  Christi.  It  is  true  that 
his  friends  kept  him  informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
scientific  world.  Still  this  partial  divorce  of  himself  from  the 
record  of  the  social  and  scientific  activity  of  his  time,  though 
it  may  save  a  thinker  from  the  deplorable  evUs  of  dispersion, 
moral  and  intellectual,  accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the 
exaggerated  egoism,  and  the  absence  of  all  feeling  for  reality, 
which  marked  Comte's  later  days. 

In  1845  Comte  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  Clotilde 
de  Vaux,  a  lady  whose  husband  had  bpen  sent  to  the  galleys 
for  life.  Very  little  is  known  about  her  qualities. 
She  wrote  a  little  piece  which  Comte  rated  so  pre-  aevaux. 
posterously  as  to  talk  about  George  Sand  in  the  same 
sentence;  it  is  in  truth  a  flimsy  performance,  though  it  contains 
one  or  two  gracious  thoughts.  There  is  true  beauty  in  the 
saying — "  //  is  unworthy  of  a  noble  nature  to  diffuse  its  pain,'^ 
Madame  de  Vaux's  letters  speak  well  for  her  good  sense  and 
good  feeling,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  Comte's  later 
work  if  she  had  survived  to  exert  a  wholesome  restraint  on 
his  exaltation.  Their  friendship  had  only  lasted  a  year  when 
she  died  (1846),  but  the  period  was  long  enough  to  give  her 
memory  a  supreme  ascendancy  in  Comte's  mind.  Condillac, 
Joubert,  Mill  and  other  eminent  men  have  shown  what  the 
intellectual  ascendancy  of  a  woman  can  be.  Comte  was  as 
inconsolable  after  Madame  de  Vaux's  death  as  D'Alembert 
after  the  death  of  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse.  Every  Wednesday 
afternoon  he  made  a  reverential  pilgrimage  to  her  tomb,  and 
three  times  every  day  he  invoked  her  memory  in  words  of 
passionate  expansion.  His  disciples  believe  that  in  time  the 
world  will  reverence  Comte's  sentiment  about  Clotilde  de  Vaux, 
as  it  reveres  Dante's  adoration  of  Beatrice — a  parallel  that 
Comte  himself  was  the  first  to  hit  upon.  Yet  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  is  a  grotesque  and  imseemly  anachronism  to 
apply  in  grave  prose,  addressed  to  the  whole  world,  those 
terms  of  saint  and  angel  which  are  touching  and  in  their  place 
amid  the  trouble  and  passion  of  the  great  mystic  poet.  What- 
ever other  gifts  Comte  may  have  had — ^and  he  had  many  of  the 
rarest  kind, — poetic  imagination  was  not  among  them,  any  more 
than  poetic  or  emotional  expression  was  among  them.  His  was 
one  of  those  natures  whose  faculty  of  deep  feeling  is  unhappily 
doomed  to  be  inarticulate,  and  to  pass  away  without  the  magic 
power  of  transmitting  itself. 

Comte  lost  no  time,  after  the  completion  of  his  Course  of 
Positive  Philosophy y  in  proceeding  with  the  System  of  Positive 
Polity,  for  which  the  earlier  work  was  designed  to 
be  a  foundation.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  m^,^ 
1851,  and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1854.  In  1848,  when 
the  political  air  was  charged  with  stimulating  elements,  he 
founded  the  Positive  Society,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
might  grow  into  a  reunion  as  powerful  over  the  new  revolution 
as  the  Jacobin  Club  had  been  in  the  revolution  of  1789.  The 
hope  was  not  fulfilled,  but  a  certain  number  of  philosophic 
disciples  gathered  round  Comte,  and  eventually  formed  them- 
selves, imder  the  guidance  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  latter  half 
of  his  life,  into  a  kind  of  church,  for  whose  use  was  drawn  up  the 
Positivist  Calendar  (1849),  i^  which  the  names  of  those  who  had 
advanced  civilization  replaced  the  titles  of  the  saints.  Guten- 
berg and  Shakespeare  were  among  the  patrons  of  the  thirteen 
months  in  this  calendar.  In  the  years  1849,  1^5^  and  1851 
Comte  gave  three  courses  of  lecture*  at  the  Palais  Royal.  They 
were  gratuitous  and  popular,  and  in  them  he  boldly  advanced 
the  whole  of  his  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  direct  and  inunediate 
pretensions  of  himself  and  his  system.    The  third  course  ended 
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ui  the  foUowing  ancompromi^ng  terms*****  In  the  name  of  the 
Past  and  of  the  Future,  the  servants  of  Humanity — both  its 
philosophicaf  and  fts  practical  servants — come  forward  to  claim 
as  their  due  the  general  direction  of  this  worid.  Their  object 
is  to  constitute  at  length  a  real  Providence  in  all  departments^ — 
mual^  intellectual  and  material.  Consequently  they  exclude 
once  for  aU  from  poUtical  supremacy  all  the  different  servants 
of  God — Catholic,  Protestant  or  Deist — as  being  at  once  behind- 
hand and  a  cause  of  disturbance."  A  few  weeks  after  this 
invitation,  a  very  different  person  stepped  forward  to  constitute 
himsdf  a  real  Providence. 

In  1852  Comte  published  the  Catechism  of  PosUmsm,  In  the 
preface  to  it  he  took  occasion  to  express  his  approval  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  coup  d^iUii  of  the  2nd  of  December, — "  a  fortunate 
crisis  which  has  set  aside  the  parliamentary  system  and  insti- 
tuted a  dictatorial  republic."  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
political  sagacity  of  such  a  judgment,  it  is  due  to  Comte  to  say 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  see  his  dictatorial  republic  transformed 
into  a  dynastic  empire,  and,  next,  that  he  did  expect  from  the 
Man  oi  December  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  public  meeting. 
His  later  hero  was  the  emperor  Nicholas,  "the  only  statesman  in 
Christendom," — as  unlucky  a  judgment  as  that  which  placed 
Dr  Francia  in  the  Comtist  Calendar. 

In  1857  he  was  attacked  by  cancer,  and  died  peaceably  on 
the  5th  of  September  of  that  year.  The  anniversary  is  celebrated 
0c9ili.  ^y  ceremonial  gatherings  of  Iris  French  and  English 
followers,  who  then  commemorate  the  name  and 
the  services  of  the  founder  of  their  reBgion.  By  his  will  he 
appointed  thirteen  executors  who  were  to  preserve  his  rooms 
at  10  rue  Monsieur-le-Prince  as  the  headquarters  of  the  new 
religion  of  Humanity. 

In  proceeding  to  give  an  outline  of  Comte's  system,  we 
shall  consider  the  Positite  Polity  as  the  more  or  less  legitimate 
Co  iA*  sequel  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  notwithstanding 
pMiff  the  deep  gulf  which  so  eminent  a  critic  as  J.  S.  Milt 
Bopfiio  insisted  upon  fixing  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
""'•  work.    There  may  be,  as  we  think  there  is,  the  greatest 

Miaifaqr-  difference  in  their  value,  and  the  temper  is  not  the 
same,  nor  the  method.  But  the  two  are  quite  capable  of  being 
regarded,  and  for  the  purposes  of  an  account  of  Comte's  career 
ought  to  be  regarded,  as  an  integral  whole.  His  letters  when  he 
was  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty,  and  before  he  had  published 
a  word,  show  how  strongly  present  the  social  motive  was  in  his 
mindl,  and  in  what  little  account  he  should  hold  his  scientific 
works',  if  he  did  not  perpetually  think  of  their  utility  for  the 
species.  "  I  feel,"  he  wrote,  '*  that  such  scientific  reputation 
as  I  might  acquire  would  give  more  value,  more  weight,  more 
useful  influence  to  my  political  sermons."  In  1822  he  published 
a  Plan  of  the  Scientific  Works  necessary  to  reorganize  Society, 
In  this  he  points  out  that  modem  society  is  passing 
writiaw,  through  a  great  crisis,  due  to  the  conflict  of  two  oppos- 
ing movements, — the  first,  a  disorganizing  movement 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  old  institudons  and  beliefs;  the  second, 
a  movement  towards  a  definite  social  state,  in  which  all  means 
of  human  prosperity  will  receive  their  most  complete  develop- 
ment and  most  direct  application.  How  is  this  crisis  to  be  dealt 
with?  What  are  the  undertakings  necessary  in  order  to  pass 
successfully  through  it  towards  an  organic  state?  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  there  are  two  series  of  works.  The  first  is  theoretic 
or  spiritual,  aiming  at  the  development  of  a  new  principle  of 
co-ordinating  social  relations,  and  the  formation  of  the  system 
of  general  ideas  which  are  destined  to  guide  society.  The  second 
woric  is  practical  or  temporal;  it  settles  the  distribution  of 
power,  and  the  institutions  that  are  most  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  system  which  has  previously  been  thought  out  in 
the  course  of  the  theoretic  work.  As  the  practical  work  depends 
on  the  conclusions  of  the  theoretical,  the  latter  must  obviously 
come  first  in  order  of  execution. 

In  1826  this  was  pushed 'farther  in  a  most  remarkable  piece 
called  Considerations  on  the  Spiritual  Power — the  main  object 
oi  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  instituting  a  spiritual 
power,  distinct  from  the  temporal  power  and  independent  of  it. 


In  examining^  the  conditionsof  a  spirftiKU  p6«^er  properf oriiHNlcni 
times,  he  imlicates  in  so  many  terms  the  presence  in  his  mmd 
of  a  direct  ftaalogy  between  hts  proposed  spiritual  power  and 
the  functions  of  the  Catholic  clergy  at  thfe  time  of  its  greatest 
vigour  and  most  complete  independence, — that  is  to  say,  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  nth  century  until  towards  the  end  ef 
the  r5th.  He  refers^to  de  Maistre's  memorable  book,  Du  Pap9, 
as  the  most  profound,  accurate  and  methodical  account  of  the 
old  spiritual  organization,  and  starts  from  that  as  the  model  t« 
be  adapted  to  the  chafed  intellectual  and  social  conditions 
of  the  modem  time.  In  the  Positive  Philosophy,  again  (vol.  ▼. 
p.  344),  he  distinctly  says  that  Catholicism,  reconstituted  as  a 
system  on  new  intellectual  foundations,  would  finally  preside 
over  the  spiritual  reorganization  of  modem  society.  Much  else 
could  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  K  unity  of  career,  then, 
means  that  Comte,  from  the  beginning  designed  the  institution 
of  a  spiritual  power,  and  the  systematic  reorganization  of  life, 
it  is  diflScult  to  deny  him  whatever  credit  that  unity  may  be 
worth,  and  the  credit  is  perhaps  not  particularly  great.  Evea 
the  readaptation  of  the  Catholic  system  to  a  scientific  d'octrine 
was  plainly  in  his  mind  thirty  years  before  the  final  execu- 
tion of  the  Positive  Polity,  though  it  is  dif&cult  to  believe 
that  he  foresaw  the  religious  mysticism  in  which  the  task  was 
to  land  him.  A  great  analysis  was  to  precede  a  great  synthesb, 
but  it  was  the  synthesis  on  which  Comte^s  vision  was  centred 
from  the  first.  Let  us  first  sketch  the  nature  of  the  analysis. 
Society  is  to  be  reorganized  on  the  base  of  knowledge.  What 
is  the  sum  and  sign^cance  of  knowledge?  That  is  the  question 
which  Comte's  first  master-work  professes  to  answer. 

The  Positive  Philosophy  opens  with  the  statement  of  a  certain 
law  of  which  Comte  was  the  discoverer,  and  which  has  always 
been  treated  both  by  disciples  and  dissidents  as  the 
key  to  his  system.  This  is  the  Law  of  the  Three  States.  ^JJJ^'*** 
It  is  as  follows.  Each  of  our  leading  conceptions,  sut^a. 
each  branch  of  our  knowledge,  passes  successively 
through  three  different  phases;  there  are  three  different  ways 
in  which  the  human  mind  explains  phenomena,  each  way 
following  the  other  in  order.  These  three  stages  are  the  Theo- 
logical, the  Metaphysical  and  the  Positive.  Knowledge,  or  a 
branch  of  knowledge,  is  in  the  Theological  state,  when  it  supposes 
the  phenomena  under  consideration  to  be  due  to  immediate 
volition,  either  in  the  object  or  in  some  supernatural  being.  In 
the  Metaphysical  state,  for  volition  is  substituted  abstract  force 
residing  in  the  object,  yet  existing  independently  of  the  object; 
the  phenomena  are  viewed  as  if  apart  from  the  bodies  manifesting 
them;  and  the  properties  of  each  substance  have  attributed  to 
them  an  existence  disrinct  from  that  substance.  In  the  Positive 
state,  inherent  volition  or  external  volition  and  inherent  force 
or  abstraction  personified  have  both  disappeared  from  men^s 
minds,  and  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  means  a  reference 
of  it,  by  way  of  succession  or  resemblance,  to  some  other 
phenomenon, — means  the  establishment  of  a  relation  between 
the  given  fact  and  some  more  general  fact.  In  the  Theological 
and  Metaphysical  state  men  seek  a  cause  or  an  essence;  in  the 
Positive  they  are  content  with  a  law.  To  borrow  an  illustration 
from  an  able  English  disciple  of  Comte: — "  Take  the  phenomenon 
of  the  sleep  jjroduced  by  opium.  The  Arabs  are  content  to 
attribute  it  to  the  '  will  of  God.'  Moli^re's  medical  student 
accounts  for  it  by  a  soporific  principle  contained  in  the  opium. 
The  modem  physiologist  knows  that  he  cannot  account  for  it 
at  all.  He  can  simj^y  observe,  analyse  and  experiment  upon 
the  phenomena  attending  the  action  of  the  dmg,  and  classify 
it  with  other  agents  analogous  in  character." — {Dr  Bridges.) 

The  first  and  greatest  aim  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  to 
advance  the  study  of  society  into  the  third  of  the  three  stages,-^ 
to  remove  social  phenomena  from  the  sphere  of  theological  and 
metaphysical  conceptions,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the 
same  scientific  observation  of  their  laws  which  has  given  us 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology.  Social  physics  will  consist  of 
the  coftdirions  and  relations  of  the  facts  of  society,  and  will  have 
two  departments, — one^  statical,  containing  the  laws  of  order; 
the  other  dynamical,  containing  the  laws  of  progress.    While 
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nitfi'9  micb  iveie  m  tlie  itBietflogicaiL  $tat^  poUtkal  ^veoU^  lor 
exaaiple,  w^re  eogpdamed  by  tlia  ivdU  of  the  gods,  aiid  |M^tical 
authonit^  haaed  oa  divitie  right.  Ib  the  £aeta|ih3^]fGal  state  of 
jDiizid^  lhea»  toiwtaiA  oitr  instaRGa,poiLiti€ftl  authodty  was  based 
cm  the  aovereigniy  of  tt^e  people,  and  social  facts  were  explained 
by  the  figoaoikt  of  a  falUng  away  £rom  a  state  of  nature.  When 
the  posi{tiT<e  melhod  has  been.  &ially  extended  to  society,  as  it 
has  been  to  chemistry  and  physiology,  these  social  facts  will  be 
resolYed)  as  theit  ultimate  «aaaJysis,  into  relatk>ns  with  one 
aniothcar,  and  instead  of  seeing  causes  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word,  men  will  only  examine  the  conditions  of  social  existeouce. 
When  that  stage  has  been  xeached,  not  mearely  the  greater  part, 
but  the  whol<,  of  our  knowledge  will  be  impressed  with  one 
character^  the  dianbcter,  namety,  of  posituvity  orsdentificalness; 
and  all  our  codDceptians  in  every  part  of  knowledge  will  be 
thoroughly  homogeneous.  The  gaias  of  such  a  change  are 
enormous.  The  new  philosophical  unKy  will  now  in  its  turn 
regenerate  all  the  elements  that  went  to  its  own  formation.  The 
mind  will  pursueknowledge  without  the  waabdul  jar  and  friction 
of  canflicUng  raiothods  and  mutually  hostile  eonceptions ;  educa- 
tion will  be  regenerated;  and  society  will  leoorganiee  itscif  on  the 
only  possible  solid  base-^a  homogeneous  philosophy. 

The  PosUfw  Phiic^opky  has  another  object  besides  the 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  a  science  of 
society.  This  object  is  to  show  the  sciences  as  branches 
£rom  a.  singie  trunk, — ^is  to  give  to  science  the  ensemble 
or  spirit  or  generality  hitherto  confiDaed  to  philosophy, 
and  to  gi^e  to  philosophy  the  rigour  and  solidity  of 
science.  Comte's  special  object  is  a  study  of  social  ph3r8ics,  a 
science  that  before  his  advent  was  still  to  be  forced*,  his  second 
object  is  a  review  of  the  methods  and  leading  generalities  of  all 
the  positive  sciences  aheady  formed,  so  that  we  may  know  both 
what  system  of  iaquiiry  to  follow  in  our  new  science,  and  also 
where  the  new  science  will  stand  in  relation  to  other  knowledge. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  arrange  scientific  method 
and  positive  knowledge  in  order,  and  this  brings  us  to  another 
cardinal  element  in  the  Comtist  system,  the  classification  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  irontof  the  inquiry  lies  one  main  division,  that, 
namely,  between  speculative  ajod  practical  knowledge.  With 
the  latter  we  have  no  concern.  Speculative  or  theoretic  know* 
ledge  is  divided  into  abstract  and  cxmcrete.  The  former  is 
concerned  with  the  laws  that  regulate  phenomena  in  all  canceiv^ 
able  cases:  the  latter  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  these 
laws.  Concrete  science  relates  to  objects  or  beings;  abstract 
science  to  eveitts.  The  foaaaer  is  particukur  or  descriptive;  the 
latter  is  general.  Thus,  physiology  is  an  abstract  science;  but 
zoology  is  concrete.  Chemistry  is  abstract;  mineralogy  is 
conorete.  It  is  the  method  and  knowledge  of  the  abstract 
sciences  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  has  to  reorganize  in  a  great 
whole. 

Comte's  principle  of  classification  is  that  the  dependence  and 
order  of  scientific  study  follows  the  dependence  of  the  phenomena. 
Thus,  ad  has  been  said,  itrepresents  both  the  objective  dependence 
of  the  phenomena  and  the  subjective  dependence  of  our  means  of 
knowing  themu  The  mare  particular  and  complex  phenomena 
depend  upon  the  simpler  and  mose  general.  The  latter  are  the 
more  easy  to  study.  Therefore  sdence  will  begin  with  those 
attributes  of  objects  whlcltacemast  general,  and  pass  on  giadualiy 
to  other  attributes  that  ace  combined  in  greater  complexity. 
Thus,  too,  each  science  rests  on  the  truths  of  the  sciences  that 
precede  it,  while  it  adds  to  them  the  truths  by  which  it  is  itself 
constituted,  Comte's  series  or  luerarchy-  ie  arranged  as  follows : — 
(i)  Mathematics  {that  is,  number,  geonse^ry,  and  mechanics), 
(a)  Astronomy,  (3)  Physics,  (4)  ChemistTy,  (5)  Biology,  (6) 
Sociology.  Each  of  the  members  of  this  seriesisone  degree  more 
special  than  the^member  before  it,  and  depends  upon  the  facts  of 
all  the  members  preceding  it,  and  cannot  be  ftilly  understood 
without  them.  It  fc^ws  that  the  crowning  science  of  the 
hierarchy,  dealing  with  die  phenomena  of  human  society ,  will 
remain  longest  under  the  influence  of  theological  dogmas  and  ab- 
stract figments,  and  will  be  the  last  to  pass  into  t^e  positives  stage. 
You  cannot  discover  the  relations  of  the  facts  of  huonan  society 


without  xefcffence  to  the  icondiUoas  of  sjiitnal  Utt;  yon  4»fldiot 
4inder&tand  tbe  conditions  of  animal  life  witho«t  the  laws  oi 
chemistry;   and  so  with  the  rest. 

Thlnarrangensent  of  ti^e  scrences,  and  the  La^w  of  the  Three 
States,  are  together  explanatory  of  the  course  of  human  thought 
and  knowledge.  They  are  thus  the  double  key  of  xbe^oaNt 
Comte's  systematisation  of  the  philosophy  of  all  the  ^y  «/ 
sciences  from  mathematics  to  physiology,  and  his  po^ftiiv 
analysis  of  social  evolution,  which  is  the  base  of  p^^^^ 
sociokigy.  Each  science  contributes  its  philosophy,  '^p^' 
The  co-ordination  of  all  these  partial  philosophies  produces 
the  general  Positive  Philosophy.  "  Thousands  had  cultivated 
science,  and  with  splendid  success;  not  one  had  oonmved 
the  philosophy  which  the  sciences  when  organized  would 
naturally  evolve.  A  few  had  seen  the  necessity  oi  extending  the 
scientifi:c  method  to  all  inquiries,  but  no  one  had  seen  bow  this 
was  to  be  e£Eected.  .  .  The  Positive  Philosophy  is  novel  as  a 
philosophy,  not  as  a  collection  of  truths  never  befooe  suspected. 
Its  novelty  is  the  organization  of  existing  elemeoEts.  Its  very 
principle  implies  the  absorption  of  all  that  great  thinkers  had 
achieved;  while  Lucorporating  their  results  it  extended  their 
methods,  .  .  ,  What  tradition  brought  was  the  results;  what 
Comte  brought  was  the  organization  of  these  results,  lie  always 
claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  That  he 
had  every  right  to  such  a  title  is  demonstrable  to  all  wlho  dis* 
tinguiah  between  the  positive  sciences  and  the  philosophiy  which 
oo-ordinated  the  truths  and  methods  of  these  sciences  into  a 
doctrine." — G.  H.  Lewes, 

Comte's  classification  of  the  sdexuces  has  beoi  subjected  to  a 
vigoroufi  criticism  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Spencer's  two  chief 
points  are  these: — (i)  He  denies  that  the  principle  of  cMUdBm 
the  development  of  the  sciences  is  the  principle  of  00  Oomtt'u 
decscaarng  generality;  he  aaserts  that  there  are  as  (sCmWAm- 
many  examples  of  the  advent  of  a  science  being  ^^* 
determined  by  increasing  generality  as  by  increasing  speciality. 
(2)  He  holds  that  any  grouping  of  the  sciences  in  a  succession 
gives  a  radically  wrong  idea  of  their  genesis  and  their  inter* 
dependence;  no  true  fiHarion  exists;  no  sdence  develops  itself 
in  isolation;  no  one  is  independent,  either  logically,  or  historically. 
Littr6,  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  the  sdienti&:  followers  of 
Comte,  concedes  a  certain  force  to  Spencer^  objections,  and 
makes  certain  secondary  modifications  in  the  hierarchy  in 
consequence,  while  still  cherishing  his  faith  in  the  Comtist 
theory  of  the  sciences.  J.  S.  Mill,  while  admitting  the  objections 
as  good,  if  Comte's  arrangement  pretended  to  .be  the  only  one 
possible,  still  holds  the  arrangement  as  tenable  far  the  purpose 
with  which  it  was  devised.  G.  H.  Lewes  asserts  against  Spencer 
that  the  arrangement  in  a  series.iSinecessary,  ongroimds  similar 
to  those  which  require  that  the  various  truths  constituting  a 
sdence  should  be  systematically  co*ordin&ted  although  in  nature 
the  phenomena  are  intermingled. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  the  Fasitvoe  Philosophy  contain  an 
exposition  of  the  partial  philosophies  of  the  &vb  sciences  that 
precede  sociology  in  the  hierardiy .  Their  value  has  usually  been 
placed  very  low  by  the  spedal  followers  of  the  sdences  concemed; 
they  say  that  the  knowledge  is  second-Jiand9.1s  not  coherent,  and 
is  too  confidently  taken  for  final.  The  Comtist  replies  that  the 
task  is  philosophic,  and  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  minute 
accuiudes  of  sdence.  in  these  three  volumes  Comte  took  the 
sdences  roughly  as  he  found  them.  His  eminence  as  a  man  of 
science  must  be  measured  by  his  only  original  work  in  that 
department, — the  construction,  namely,  of  the  new  science  of 
sodety.  This  work  is  accomplished  in  the  last  three  volumes  of 
the  Posiivoe  Pfuiasophyf  and  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
PosUive  Polity,  The  Comtist  maintains  that  even  if  these  £yjt 
volumes  tog^Jier  fail  in  laying  down  correctly  and  finally  the 
lines  of  the  new  sdence,  still  they  are  the  first  solution  of  a  great 
problem  hitherto  unattempted.  ^^  Modem  biology  has  got 
beyond  Aristotle's  conception;  but  in  the  construction  of  the 
biological  sdence,  not  even  the  most  nnphilosophical  biologist 
would  fail  to  recognize  the  vahie  of  Aristotle's  attempt.  So  for 
sociology.    Subsequent  sociologists  may  have  concdvably  to 
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remodel  the  whole  science,  yet  not  the  less  will  they  recognize  the 
merit  of  the  first  work  which  has  facilitated  their  labours." — 
Congreve. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  Comte's  principal  conceptions  in 
sociology,  his  position  in  respect  to  which  is  held  by  himself,  and  by 
Soeio'  Others,  to  raise  him  to  the  level  of  Descartes  or  Leibnitz. 
logictJ  Of  course  the  first  step  was  to  approach  the  phenomena 
f^ncep'       Qf  human  character  and  social  existence  with   the 

*'"**  expectation  of  finding  them  as  reducible  to  general 
laws  as  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  with  the  hope  of 
exploring  these  laws  by  the  same  instruments  of  observation  and 
verification  as  had  done  such  triumphant  work  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  Comte  separates  the  collective  facts  of  society  and  history 
from  the  individual  phenomena  of  biology;  then  he  withdraws 
these  collective  facts  from  the  region  of  external  volition,  and 
places  them  in  the  region  of  law.  The  facts  of  history  must  be 
explained,  not  by  providential  interventions,  but  by  referring 
them  to  conditions  inherent  in  the  successive  stages  of  social 
existence.  This  conception  makes  a  science  of  society  possible. 
Method.  What  is  the  method?  It  comprises,  besides  observa- 
tion and  experiment  (which  is,  in  fact,  only  theobserva- 
tion  of  abnormal  social  states),  a  certain  peculiarity  of  verification. 
We  begin  by  deducing  every  well-known  historical  situation  from 
the  series  of  its  antecedents.  Thus  we  acquire  a  body  of  empirical 
generalizations  as  to  social  phenomena,  and  then  we  connect  the 
generalizations  with  the  positive  theory  of  human  nature.  A 
sociological  demonstration  lies  in  the  establishment  of  an  accord- 
ance between  the  conclusions  of  historical  analysis  and  the 
preparatory  conceptions  of  biological  theory.  As  Mill  puts  it: — 
"  If  a  sociological  theory,  collected  from  historical  evidence, 
contradicts  the  established  general  laws  of  human  nature;  if  (to 
use  M.  Comte's  instances)  it  implies,  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  any 
very  decided  natural  bent,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  direction; 
if  it  supposes  that  the  reason,  in  average  human  beings,  pre- 
dominates over  the  desires,  or  the  disinterested  desires  over  the 
personal, — ^we  may  know  that  history  has  been  misinterpreted, 
and  that  the  theory  is  false.  On  the  other  hand,  if  laws  of  social 
phenomena,  empirically  generalized  from  history,  can,  when  once 
suggested,  be  affiliated  to  the  known  laws  of  human  nature;  if 
the  direction  actually  taken  by  the  developments  and  changes  of 
human  society,  can  be  seen  to  be  such  as  the  properties  of  man  and 
of  his  dwelling-place  made  antecedently  probable,  the  empirical 
generalizations  are  raised  into  positive  laws,  and  sociology 
becomes  a  science."  The  result  of  this  method  is  an  exhibition  of 
the  events  of  human  experience  in  co-ordinated  series  that 
manifest  their  own  graduated  connexion. 

Next,  as  all  investigation  proceeds  from  that  which  is  known 
best  to  that  which  is  unknown  or  less  well  known,  and  as,  in  social 
states,  it  is  the  collective  phenomenon  that  is  more  easy  of  access 
to  the  observer  than  its  parts,  therefore  we  must  consider  and 
pursue  all  the  elements  of  a  given  social  state  together  and  in 
common.  The  social  organization  must  be  viewed  and  explored 
as  a  whole.  There  is  a  nexus  between  each  leading  group  of 
social  phenomena  and  other  leading  groups;  if  there  is  a  change 
in  one  of  them,  that  change  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
modification  of  all  the  rest.  '*  Not  only  must  political  institutions 
and  social  manners,  on  the  one  hand,  and  manners  and  ideas,  on 
the  other,  be  always  mutually  connected;  but  further,  this 
consolidated  whole  must  be  always  connected  by  its  nature  with 
the  corresponding  state  of  the  integral  development  of  humanity, 
considered  in  all  its  aspects  of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical 
activity. " — Comte. 

Is  there  any  one  element  which  communicates  the  decisive 
impulse  to  all  the  rest, — any  predominating  agency  in  the  coiurse 
^^  of  social  evolution?    The  answer  is  that  all  the  other 

import'  parts  of  social  existence  are  associated  with,  and 
mne^ot  drawn  along  by,  the  contemporary  condition  of 
iateOec  intellectual  development.  The  Reason  is  the  superior 
velopmeat  ^^^  preponderant  element  which  settles  the  direction 
in  which  all  the  other  faculties  shall  expand.  '^  It  is 
only  through  the  more  and  more  marked  influence  of  the  reason 
over  the  general  conduct  of  man  and  of  society,  that  the  gradual 


march  of  our  race  has  attained  that  regularity  and  persevering 
continuity  which  distinguish  it  so  radically  from  the  desultory  and 
barren  expansion  of  even  the  highest  animal  orders,  which  share, 
and  with  enhanced  strength,  the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  even 
the  primary  sentiments  of  man."  The  history  of  intellectual 
development,  therefore,  is  the  key  to  social  evolution,  and  the  key 
to  the  history  of  intellectual  development  is  the  Law  of  the  Three 
States. 

Among  other  central  thoughts  in  Comte's  explanation  of 
history  are  these: — ^The  displacement  of  theological  by  positive 
conceptions  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  rise  of  an 
industrial  regime  out  of  the  military  regime; — the  great 
permanent  contribution  of  Catholicism  was  the  separation  which 
it  set  up  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers; — the 
progress  of  the  race  consists  in  the  increasing  preponderance  of 
the  distinctively  human  elements  over  the  animal  elements; — 
the  absolute  tendency  of  ordinary  social  theories  will  be  replaced 
by  an  unfailing  adherence  to  the  relative  point  of  view,  and  from 
this  it  follows  that  the  social  state,  regarded  as  a  whole,  has  been 
as  periect  in  each  period  as  the  co-existing  condition  of  humanity 
and  its  environment  would  allow. 

The  elaboration  of  these  ideas  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
civilization  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of  the  human  race 
occupies  two  of  the  volumes  of  the  Positive  Philosophy ,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  very  different  schools  as  a  masterpiece  of  rich, 
luminous,  and  far-reaching  suggestion.  Whatever  additions  it 
may  receive,  and  whatever  corrections  it  may  require,  this 
analysis  of  social  evolution  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  human  intellect. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Positive  Polity  treats  of  social 
dynamics,  and  takes  us  again  over  the  ground  of  historic  evolu- 
tion. It  abounds  with  remarks  of  extraordinary  5^^^/ 
fertility  and  comprehensiveness;  but  it  is  often  dynamicm 
arbitrary;  and  its  views  of  the  past  are  strained  into  *»  '*• 
coherence  with  the  statical  views  of  the  preceding  ^jjl^^ 
volume.  As  it  was  composed  in  rather  less  than  six 
months,  and  as  the  author  honestly  warns  us  that  he  has  given 
all  his  attention  to  a  more  profound  co-ordination,  instead  of 
working  out  the  special  explanations  more  fully,  as  he  had 
promised,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  result  is  disappointing 
to  those  who  had  mastered  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy.  Comte  explains  the  difference  between  his 
two  works.  In  the  first  his  "  chief  object  was  to  discover  and 
demonstrate  the  laws  of  progress,  and  to  exhibit  in  one  unbroken 
sequence  the  collective  destinies  of  mankind,  till  then  invariably 
regarded  as  a  series  of  events  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
planation, and  almost  depending  on  arbitrary  will.  The  present 
work,  on  the  contrary,  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  already 
sufficiently  convinced  of  the  certain  existence  of  social  laws,  and 
desire  only  to  have  them  reduced  to  a  true  and  conclusive 
system." 

The  main  principles  of  the  Comtian  system  are  derived  from 
the  Positive  Polity  and  from  two  other  works, — the  Positivist 
Catechism:  a  Summary  Exposition  of  the  Universal 
Religion,  in  Twelve  Dialogues  between  a  Woman  and  a  pj^fyfgf 
Priest  of  Humanity;  and,  second,  The  Subjective  syMttm. 
Synthesis  (1856) ,  which  is  the  first  and  only  volume  of  a 
work  upon  mathematics  announced  at  the  end  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy.  The  system  for  which  the  Positive  Philosophy  is 
alleged  to  have  been  the  scientific  preparation  contains  a  Polity 
and  a  Religion;  a  complete  arrangement  of  life  in  all  its  aspects, 
giving  a  wider  sphere  to  Intellect,  Energy  and  Feeling  than  could 
be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  organic  types, — Greek,  Roman  or 
Catholic-feudal.  Comte's  immense  superiority  over  such  prae- 
Revolutionary  Utopians  as  the  Abbe  Saint  Pieixe,  no  less  than 
over  the  group  of  post-revolutionary  Utopians,  is  especially 
visible  in  this  firm  grasp  of  the  cardinal  truth  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  organism  can  only  be  effected  by  a  moral 
development,  and  never  by  any  changes  in  mere  political 
mechanism,  or  any  violences  in  the  way  of  an  artificial  redistri- 
bution of  wealth.  A  moral  transformation  must  precede  any 
real  advance.     The  aim,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  is  to 
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secure  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  victory  of  the  social 
feeling  over  self-love,  or  Altruism  over  Egoism.^  This  is  the  key 
to  the  regeneration  of  social  existence,  as  it  is  the  key  to  that 
unity  of  individual  life  which  makes  all  our  energies  converge 
freely  and  without  wasteful  friction  towards  a  common  end. 
What  are  the  instruments  for  securing  the  preponderance  of 
Altruism?  Clearly  they  must  work  from  the  strongest  element 
in  human  nature,  and  this  element  is  Feeling  or  the  Heart.  Under 
the  Catholic  system  the  supremacy  of  Feeling  was  abused,  and  the 
Intellect  was  made  its  slave.  Then  followed  a  revolt  of  Intellect 
against  Sentiment.  The  business  of  the  new  system  will  be  to 
bring  back  the  Intellect  into  a  condition,  not  of  slavery,  but  of 
willing  ministry  to  the  Feelings.  The  subordination  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  effected  except  by  means  of  a  religion,  and  a 

religion,  to  be  final,  must  include  a  harmonious 
The  E^  synthesis  of  all  our  conceptions  of  the  external  order  of 
humanity.   ^®  universe.     The  characteristic  basis  of  a  religion 

is  the  existence  of  a  Power  without  us,  so  superior  to 
ourselves  as  to  conmiand  the  complete  submission  of  our  whole 
life.  This  basis  is  to  be  found  in  the  Positive  stage,  in  Humanity, 
past,  present  and  to  come,  conceived  as  the  Great  Being. 

"  A  deeper  study  of  the  great  universal  order  reveals  to  us  at 
length  the  ruling  power  within  it  of  the  true  Great  Being,  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  bring  that  order  continually  to  perfection  by  con- 
stantly conforming  to  its  laws,  and  which  thus  best  represents  to 
us  that  system  as  a  whole.  This  undeniable  Providence,  the  supreme 
dispenser  of  our  destinies,  becomes  in  the  natural  course  the  common 
centre  of  our  affections,  our  thoughts,  and  our  actions.  Although 
this  Great  Being  evidently  exceeds  the  utmost  strength  of  any,  even 
of  any  collective,  human  force,  its  necessary  constitution  and  its 
peculiar  function  endow  it  with  the  truest  sympathy  towards  all  its 
servants.  ^  The  least  amongst  us  can  and  ought  constantly  to  aspire 
to  maintain  and  even  to  improve  this  Being.  This  natural  object 
of  all  our  activity,  both  public  and  private,  determines  the  true 
general  character  of  the  rest  of  our  existence,  whether  in  feeling 
or  in  thought ;  which  must  be  devoted  to  love,  and  to  know,  in  order 
rightly  to  serve,  our  Providence,  by  a  wise  use  of  all  the  means  which 
it  furnishes  to  us.  Reciprocally  this  continued  service,  whilst 
strengthening  our  true  unity,  renders  us  at  once  both  happier  and 
better." 

The  exaltation  of  Humanity  into  the  throne  occupied  by  the 

Supreme  Being  under  monotheistic  systems  made  all  the  rest 

of  Comte's  construction  easy  enough.  Utility  remains 

Ifemarks     ^j^^  ^^g^  ^^  every  institution,  impulse,  act;  his  fabric 

nttgioa,  becomes  substantially  an  arch  of  utilitarian  proposi- 
tions, with  an  artificial  Great  Being  inserted  at  the  top 
to  keep  them  in  their  place.  The  Comtist  system  is  utilitarianism 
crowned  by  a  fantastic  decoration.  Translated  into  the  plainest 
English,  the  position  is  as  follows:  "  Society  can  only  be  re- 
generated by  the  greater  subordination  of  politics  to  morals, 
by  the  moralization  of  capital,  by  the  renovation  of  the  family, 
by  a  higher  conception  of  marriage  and  so  on.  These  ends  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  heartier  development  of  the  sympathetic 
instincts.  The  sympathetic  instincts  can  only  be  developed  by 
the  Religion  of  Humanity."  Looking  at  the  problem  in  this 
way,  even  a  moralist  who  does  not  expect'  theology  to  be  the 
instrument  of  social  revival,  might  still  ask  whether  the  sym- 
pathetic instincts  will  not  necessarily  be  already  developed  to 
their  highest  point,  before  people  will  be  persuaded  to  accept  the 
religion,  which  is  at  the  bottom  hardly  more  than  sympathy 
under  a  more  imposing  name.  However  that  may  be,  the  whole 
battle — into  which  we  shall  not  enter — as  to  the  legitimateness 
of  Comtism  as  a  religion  turns  upon  this  erection  of  Humanity 
into  a  Being.  The  various  hypotheses,  dogmas,  proposals,  as  to 
the  family,  to  capital,  &c.,  are  merely  propositions  measurable 
by  considerations  of  utility  and  a  balance  of  expediencies. 
Many  of  these  proposals  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  many  of 
them  are  actually  available;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one 
of  them  of  an  available  kind,  which  could  not  equally  well  be 
approached  from  other  sides,  and  even  incorporated  in  some 
radically  antagonistic  system.  Adoption,  for  example,  as  a 
practice  for  improving  the  happiness  of  families  and  the  welfare 
of  society,  is  capable  of  being  weighed,  and  can  in  truth  only  be 
weighed,  by  utilitarian  considerations,  and  has  been  commended 
*  For  Comte's  place  in  the  history  of  ethical  theory  see  Ethics. 


by  men  to  whom  the  Comtist  religion  is  naught.  The  singularity 
of  Comte's  construction,  and  the  test  by  which  it  must  be  tried, 
is  the  transfer  of  the  worship  and  discipline  of  Catholicism  to 
a  system  in  which  "  the  conception  of  God  is  superseded  "  by 
the  abstract  idea  of  Humanity,  conceived  as  a  kind  of  Personality. 

And  when  all  is  said,  the  invention  does  not  help  us.  We  have 
still  to  settle  what  is  for  the  good  of  Humanity,  and  we  can  only 
do  that  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  There  is  no  guidance  in  the 
concepticm.  No  effective  unity  can  follow  from  it,  because  you 
can  only  find  out  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  given  course  by 
summing  up  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  striking 
a  balance,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity  to 
force  two  men  to  find  the  balance  on  thesame  side.  The  Comtists 
are  no  better  off  than  other  utilitarians  in  judging  policy,  events, 
conduct. 

The  particularities  of  the  worship,  its  minute  and  truly 
ingenious  re-adaptations  of  sacraments,  prayers,  reverent  signs, 
down  even  to  the  invocation  of  a  New  Trinity,  need 
not  detain  us.  They  are  said,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  ^*  ^"J^ 
believe,  to  have  been  elaborated  by  way  of  Utopia.  ^^g^iStoe. 
If  so,  no  Utopia  has  ever  yet  been  presented  in  a  style 
so  little  calculated  to  stir  the  imagination,  to  warm  the  feelings, 
to  soothe  the  insurgency  of  the  reason.  It  is  a  mistake  to  present 
a  great  body  of  hypotheses — if  Comte  meant  them  for  hypotheses 
— in  the  most  dogmatic  and  peremptory  form  to  which  language 
can  lend  itself.  And  there  is  no  more  extraordinary  thing  in 
the  history  of  opinion  than  the  perversity  with  which  Comte 
has  succeeded  in  clothing  a  philosophic  doctrine,  so  intrinsically 
conciliatory  as  his,  in  a  shape  that  excites  so  little  sympathy 
and  gives  so  much  provocation.  An  enemy  defined  Comtism 
as  Catholicism  minus  Christianity,  to  which  an  able  champion 
retorted  by  calling  it  Catholicism  plus  Science.  Comte's  Utopia 
has  pleased  the  followers  of  the  Catholic,  just  as  little  as  those  of 
the  scientific,  spirit. 

The  elaborate  and  minute  systematization  of  life,  proper  to  the 
religion  of  Humanity,  is  to  bedirectedby  apriesthood.  The  priests 
are  to  possess  neither  wealth  nor  material  power;  they  «. 
are  not  to  command,  but  to  counsel;  their  authorityisto  jiqU^^'  ' 
rest  on  persuasion,  not  on  force.  When  religion  has  be- 
come positive,  and  society  industrial,  then  the  influence  of  the 
church  upon  the  state  becomes  really  free  and  independent,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  the  middle  ages.  The  pov/cr  of  the  priesthood 
rests  upon  special  knowledge  of  man  and  nature;  but  to  this 
intellectual  eminence  must  also  be  added  moral  power  and  a 
certain  greatness  of  character,  "vsathout  which  force  of  intellect 
and  completeness  of  attainment  will  not  receive  the  confidence 
they  ought  to  inspire.  The  functions  of  the  priesthood  are  of  this 
kind: — To  exercise  a  systematic  direction  over  education;  to 
hold  a  consultative  influence  over  all  the  important  acts  of  actual 
life,  public  and  private;  to  arbitrate  in  cases  of  practical  conflict; 
to  preach  sermons  recalling  those  principles  of  generality  and 
universal  harmony  which  our  special  activities  dispose  us  to 
ignore;'  to  order  the  due  classification  of  society;  to  perform 
the  various  ceremonies  appointed  by  the  founder  of  the  religion. 
The  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  to  rest  wholly  on  voluntary 
adhesion,  and  there  is  to  be  perfect  freedom  of  speech  and 
discussion.  This  provision  hardly  consists  with  Comte's  con- 
gratulations to  the  tsar  Nicholas  on  the  "  wise  vigilance  "  with 
which  he  kept  watch  over  the  importation  of  Western  books. 

From  his  earliest  manhood  Comte  had  been  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  condition  of  women. 
(See  remarkable  passage  in  his  letters  to  M.  Valat,  pp. 
84-87.)  His  friendship  with  Madame  de  Vaux  had 
deepened  the  impression,  and  in  the  reconstructed  society 
women  are  to  play  a  highly  important  part.  They  are  to  be 
carefully  excluded  from  public  action,  but  they  are  to  do  many 
more  important  things  than  things  political.  To  fit  them  for 
their  functions,  they  are  to  be  raised  above  material  cares,  and 
they  are  to  be  thoroughly  educated.  The  family,  which  is  so 
important  an  element  of  the  Comtist  scheme  of  things,  exists 
to  carry  the  influence  of  woman  over  man  to  the  highest  point 
of  cultivation.     Through  affection  she  purifies  the  activity  of 
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man.  ''  Superior  m  powet  «£  affection,  mere  able  to  keep  botli 
the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers  in  continual  subordination 
to  feeling,  women  are  formed  as  the  natural  intermediaries 
between  Humani^  and  man.  The  Gtreat  Being  confides  specially 
to  them  its  moral  Providence,  maintaining  through  them  the 
direct  and  constant  cultivation  of  universal  affection,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  distractions  of  thought  or  action,  which  are  for  ever 
withdrawing  men  from  its  influence.  .  •  .  Beside  the  uniform 
influence  of  every  woman  on  every  man,  to  attach  him  to 
Humanity,  such  is  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  this 
ministry  that  each  of  us  should  be  placed  under  the  special 
guidance  of  one  of  these  angels,  to  answer  for  him,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Great  Being.  This  moral  guardianship  may  aasuxne  three 
types, — the  mother,  the  wife  and  the  daughter;  each  having 
several  modifications,  as  shown  in  the  concluding  volume. 
Together  they  form  the  three  simple  modes  of  solidarity,  or 
unity  with  contemporaries^ — obedience,  union  and  protectionr- 
as  well  as  the  three  degrees  of  continuity  between  ages,  by 
uniting  us  with  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  In  accord- 
ance with  my  theory  of  the  brain,  each  corresponds  with  one  of 
our  three  altruistic  instincts — ^veneration,  attachment  and 
benevolence.'' 

How  the  positive  method  of  observation  and  verification 
of  real  facts  has  landed  us  in  this,  and  much  else  of  the  same 
kind,  is.eztremely  haxd  to  guess.  Seriously  to  examine 
an  encyclopaedic  system,  that  touches  life,  society 
and  knowledge  at  every  point,  is  evidently  beyond  the 
compass  of  such  an  article  as  this.  There  is  in  every  chapter 
a  whole  group  of  speculative  suggestions,  each  of  which  would 
need  a  long  chapter  to  itself  to  elaborate  or  to  discuss.  There  is 
at  least  one  biological  peculation  of  astounding  audacity, 
that  could  be  examined  in  nothing  less  than  a  treatise.  Perhaps 
we  have  said  enough  to  i$how  that  after  performing  a  great  and 
real  service  to  thought  Comte  almost  sacrificed  his  claims  to 
gratitude  by  the  invention  of  a  system  that,  as  such^  and  in- 
dependently of  detached  suggestions,  is  markedly  retrograde. 
But  the  world  will  take  what  is  available  in  Comte,  while  for- 
getting that  in  his  work  which  is  as  irrational  in  one  way  as 
Hegel  is  in  another. 

See  also  the  article  PosiTrviSM. 

BiaLiOG&APHY. — Works^  Editions  and  Translations i  Cours  de 
philasopkie  positive  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1830^1842;  2nd  ed.  with  preface 
by  E.  Littre,  Paris,  186^;  5th  ed.,  1893-1894;  Eng.  trans.  Harriet 
Martineau,  2  vols.,  London,  1853;  3  vols.  London  and  New  York, 
1896);  Discours  sur  V esprit  positif  (Paris,  1844;  Eng.  trans,  whh 
explanation  £.  S.  Beesley,  1905);  Ordre  ei  progrh  Ui,  1848); 
Discours  sur  V ensemble  de  positivtsme  (1848,  Eng.  trans.  T.  H.  Bridges, 
London,  1852);  Syst^me  de  politique  positive ^  ou  Traite  de  sociologie 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1 852-1854;  ed.  1898;  Eng.  trans,  with  analysis  and 
explanatory  summary  by  Bridges,  F.  Harrison,  £^  S.  Bee^y  and 
others,  1875-1879);  Catechisme  positimstc  (Paris,  1852;  3rd  ed., 
1890;  Eng.  trans.  R.  Con^eve,  Lond.  18^8,  3rd  ed.,  1891); 
Appel  aux  Conservateurs  (Pans,  1855  and  1898);  Synthase  subjective 
(1856  and  1878);  Bssad  de  philos.  mathSmatique  (Paris,  1878);  P. 
Descours  and  H.  Gordon  Jones,  Fundamental  Prindptes  of  FosiUnfe 
Philos.  (tmns.  1905),  with  biog.  preface  by  E.  S.  Beesley.  The  Letters 
of  Comte  have  been  published  as  follows: — ^the  letters  to  M.  Valat 
and  J.  S.  Mill,  in  La  Critique  philosophique  (1877) ;  correspondence 
with  Mde.  de  Vaux  (t6.,  1884);  Correspondance  tnedite  d'Aug.  Comte 
(1903  foil.);  Lettres  incites  de  J.  S.  Mill  d  Aug.  Comte  pubL  obcc  les 
responses  de  Comte  (189^^. 

Criticism, — ^J.  S.  Mill,  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism;  J.  H. 
Bridges'  reply  to  Mill,  The  Unity  of  Comte' s  Life  and  Doctrines  (1866) ; 
HerTOrt  Spencer's  essay  on  the  denesis  of  Science  and  pamphlet  on 
The  ClasstficaMon  of  tie  Sciences;  Huxley's  "  Scientific  Aspects  of 
Positivism,"  in  his  Lay  Sermons;  R.  Congreve,  Essays  Politicalt 
Social  and  Religious  (1874);  J*  Fiske,  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy 
(1874);  G.  H.  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.;  Edward  Caird, 
The  Social  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Comte  (Glasgow,  1885); 
Hermann  Gruber,  Aug.  Comte  der  Begrunder  des  PosiHvismus.  Sein 
Lehen  und  seine  Lehre  (Freiburg,  1889)  and  Der  Positivismus  vom 
Tode  Au2.  Comtes  bis  auf  unsere  Tage,  1 837-1 8gi  (Freib.  1891); 
L.  L^vy-Bruhl,  La  Philosophie  d'Aug.  Comte  (Paris,  1900);  H.  D. 
Hutton,  Comte* s  Theory  of  Man's  Future  (1877),  Comte,  the  Man  and 
the  Founder  (i8qi),  Comte^s  Life  and  Work  (1892);  E.  de  Roberty, 
Aug,  Comte  et  Herbert  Spencer  (Paris,  1894) ;  J.  Watson,  Comte,  MtU 
and  Spencer,  An  outline  of  Philos.  (1895  and  1899);  Millet,  La 
SouverainetS d'aprh  Aug.  Comte  (1905) ;  L.  de  Montesquieu  Fezensac, 
Le  Systhne  politique  d  Aug.  Comte  \1907);  G.  Dumas,  Psychologie 
de  doix  Messies  posUivistes  (1905).  (J.  Mo. ;  X.) 


conns  (fromMUiios,  xevei,  or  a^»ni|)ttiiy4if  nvellersh  in  the 
later  mythology  of  the  Greeks.,  the  god  of  ,i«sllve  mictli.  la 
dassic  mythology  the  personihcation  does  not  exist;  but  Comus 
appears  in  the  £in6y tf ,  or  Destriptions  of  PuUwres^  of  PhiloetKatu% 
a  writer  of  the  jid  century  ajd.  as  a  winged  youth,  fllumberimg  in 
a  standing  attitude,  his  legs  crossed,  his  countenance  fliisfaed  with 
ynatj  his  heaid — ^which  is  simk  upon  his  hreast*-*-crowned  with 
dewy  flowers,  his  left  hand  f eefc^  grasping  a  kuathig  spear,  his 
right  aninverted  torch.  Ben  Jonsom  introduces  Comus,  in  his 
masque  entitled  Pleasurerec(mciUd  to  Vifhte  (i6xg}f  as  the  porttj 
jovial  patron  of  good  cheer,  **  Firat  father  of  sauce  and  deviaer  cf 
jelly."  In  the  CapimSy  sive  Phagmposia  Cimmeris;  Saitmimn 
(1608,  and  at  Oxford,  X634),  a  moral  allegory  by  a  Dutch  author, 
Hendrik  van  der  Fatten,  or  Eiycius  Puteanus,  the  a>noc|»tioa  ia 
naore  nearly  akin  to  Milton's,  and  Comus  is  a  being  whose 
enticements  are  more  disguised  and  delicate  than  those  of 
Jonaon's  deity.  But  Mihon's  Comus  is  a  citatioii  of  his  own. 
His  story  is  one 

**  Which  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song 
From  old  or  modem  bard,  in  hall  or  facmnsr." 

Bom  from  the  loves  of  Bacchus  and  Circe,  he  » '*  much  like  his 
father,  but  his  mother  more  " — ^a  sorcerer,  like  her,  who  gives  to 
travellers  a  magic  draught  that  changes  their  human  face  into 
the  "  brutal  form  of  some  wild  beast,"  and,  hiding  from  them 
their  own  foul  disfigurement,  makes  them  forget  all  the  pure  ties 
of  life,  '*  to  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensnal  sty." 

COMTN,  JOHN  (d.  c,  1300),  Scottish  baron,  was  a  son  of  John 
Comyn  (d.  1274),  justiciar  of  Galloway,  who  was  a  nephew  of  the 
constable  of  Scotland,  Alexander  Comyn^  earl  of  Buchan  (d. 
1089),  and  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  Walter  Comyn,  earl  of 
Mentieth  (d.  1 2  58) .  With  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Buchan,  the  elder 
Comyn  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  a£Fairs  of  Scotland  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  he  had  interests  and 
estates  in  En^and  as  well  as  in  his  native  land.  He  fought  for 
Henry  III.  at  Northampton  and  at  Lewes,  and  was  afterwards 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time  m  London.  Theyounger  Comyn,  who 
had  inherited  the  lordship  of  Badenoch  from  his  great-uncle  the 
earl  of  Mentieth,  was  appointied  one  of  the  guardians  of  Scotland 
in  1286,  and  shared  in  the  negotiations  between  Edward  I.  and 
the  Scots  in  1289  and  1290.  When  Margaret,  the  Maid  of 
Norway,  died  in  2290,  Coniyn  was  one  of  the  claimants  for  the 
Scottish  throne,  bat  he  did  not  press  his  candidature,  and  like  the 
other  Comyns  urged  the  claim  of  John  de  Baliol.  After  support- 
ing Bsdiol  in  his  rising  against  Edward  I.,  Comyn  submitted  to 
the  English  king  in  1296;  he  was  sent  to  reside  in  England,  but 
retmned  to  Scotland  shortly  before  his  death. 

Comyn's  son,  John  Cokyn  (d.  1306),  called  the  "  red  Comyn," 
is  more  famous.  Like  his  father  he  assisted  Baliol  in  his  rising 
against  Edward  I.,  and  he  was  for  some  time  a  hostage  in 
En^and.  Having  been  made  guardian  <rf  Scotland  after  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  in  1298  lie  led  the  resistance  to  the  English 
king  for  about  ^e  years,  and  then  early  in  1304  made  an  honour- 
able surrender.  Comyn  is  chiefly  known  for  his  memorable 
quarrel  with  Robert  the  Bmce.  The  origin  of  the  dispute  is 
uncertain.  Doubtless  the  two  regarded  each  other  as  rivals; 
Comyn  may  have  refused  to  join  in  the  insurrection  planned  by 
Bruce.  At  all  events  the  pair  met  at  Dumfries  in  January  1306 ; 
during  a  heated  altercation  charges  of  treachery  were  made,  and 
Comyn  was  stabbed  to  death  either  by  Bruce  or  by  his  followers. 

Another  member  of  the  Comyn  famfly  who  took  an  active  part 
in  Scottish  afiairs  during  these  troubled  times  is  John  Comyn, 
earl  of  Buchan  (d.  c.  1313).  This  earl,  a  son  of  Earl  Alexander, 
was  constable  of  Scotland,  and  was  first  an  ally  and  then  an 
enemy  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 

OONAORB  (a  corruption  of  com«acre),  in  Irdand,  a  system  of 
letting  land,  mostly  in  small  patches,  and  ustially  for  the  growth 
of  potatoes  as  a  kind  of  return  instead  of  wages.  It  is  now 
practically  obsolete. 

CONANT,  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  (1802-1891),  Amentan 
Biblical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  on  the  13th 
of  December  2802.  Graduating  at  Middlebury  College  in  1823, 
he  became  tutor  in  the  Columbian  University  (now  George 
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Waslinglon  I^hiVersify)  irwa  i<525  ^  18^7,  professor  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  German  at  Watervaie  College  (iKW  Colby  College) 
from  18^7  to  1833,  professor' 0^  biMcal  literature  and  criticism  i» 
HkmStea  (New  York)  Theological  Institute  from  1835  to  1851, 
and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  from  1851  to  1857.  From  1857  to  1875 
he  was  enq>loyed  by  the  American  Bible  Union  on  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  (1871).  He  married  in  1830  Hannah 
O'Brien  Chai^m  (1809-1865),  who  was  herself  the  author  of 
The  Eapnesl  Man,  a  biography  of  Adoniram  Judson  (1855), 
and  (A  The  His4ery  of  Ike  English  Bible  (1859),  besides  being 
her  husband's  able  assistant  in  his  Hebrew  studies.  He  died  in 
Broc^yn,  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  April  1891.  Conant  was 
the  foremost  Hebrew  scholar  of  his  time  in  America.  His 
Creatise,  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  "  BofpUzem  *  Pkiiehgicnlfy 
and  Historkally  IfpoesUgakd  (i860),  an  ^'  appendix  to  the  revised 
▼ersion  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,'^  is  a  valuable  summary  of 
the  evidence  fov  Baptist  doctrine.  He  translated  and  edited 
Gesenius's  Hebrew  Grammaif  (1839;  1877),  and  published 
pevised  ver^ofis  with  notes  of  Job  (1856),  Genesis  (1868),  Psahns 
(1871),  Proverbs  (1872),  Isaiah  i.-xiii.  i2'(r874),  and  JSistorieal 
Books  ef$he  (M  T^xstameni,  Joskua  to  IT,  Kin^  (1884). 

GOKATIOIf  (from  Lat.  conAri,  to  attempt,  strive),  a  psycho- 
N>glcal  term,  originally  chosen  by  Sif  William  Hamilton  (Lectures 
(m  MetaphysieSy  pp«  127  foil.);  used  generally  of  an  attitude  of 
mind  invoiving  a  tendency  to  take  acHoHy  e,g.  when  one  decides 
to  remove  an  object  which  is  cauang  a  painful  sensation,  or  to 
fry  to  interrupt  an  unpleasant  train  of  thought.  This  use  ol 
the  word  tends  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  mind  as  self-determined 
isf  relation  to  external  objects.  Another  less  common  use  of  the 
word  is  ta  describe  the  pkaeamt  cr  painltil  sensatk>ns  which 
accompany  miiBCidar  activity;  the  eamUive  phenomena,  thus 
regarded,  are  psychic  changes  brought  about  by  external  causes. 

The  choel  di^lculty  in  connexion  with  Conation  is  that  of 
distinguishing  it  from  Feelfiig,  a  term  of  very  vague  significance 
both  in  technical  and  m  common  usage'.  Thus  the  German 
psychologist  F.  Brentano  holds  that  no  real  distincfioa  can 
be  made.  He  argues  that  the  mental  process  from  sonrow  or 
dissatisfaction,  through  hope  for  a  change  and  courage  to  act, 
up  to  the  voluntary  determination  which  issues,  in  action,  is 
a  siingle  homogeneous  whole  (Psychologiey  pp.  308-309) «  The 
mere  fact,  however,  that  the  series  is  continuous  is  no  ground 
for  not  distmguishing  its  parts;  if  it  were  so,  it  wovtld  be  im- 
possible  to  distinguish  by  separate  nstmes  the  various  colours 
in  the  solar  spectrum^  or  indeed  perception  from  conception. 
A  more  mateiial  objection,  moreover,  is  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  ronsed  by  a  given  stimulus  is 
^)eci&C3i]ity  difierent  from,  and  indeed  may  not  be  followed  by, 
the  determination  to  mo<Mfy  or  iiemove  it.  Pleasure  and  pain, 
i.e,  hedonic  sensation  per  s&,  are  essentially  distkict  from  appetitron 
and  aversion*,,  the  pleasures  of  hearing  music  or  enjoying  sun- 
shine are  not  in  general  accomipanied  by  any  volitional  activity, 
it  is  true  that  painful  sensations  are  generally  accompanied  by 
definite  aversion  or  a  tendency  to  take  acticm,  but  the  cases  of 
positive  pleasure  are  amply  sufficient  to  supp<»t  a  distinction, 
Thevefoie,  though  in  ordinary  language  such  phrases  as  ^  feeling 
aversion  '*  are  quite  legitimate,  accurate  psychology  compels 
us  to  confine  "  feeling  "  to  states  of  consciousness  in  which  no 
oonatrve  activity  is  present,  i^  to  the  psychic  phenomena  of 
pleaanre  or  pain  considered  in  and  by  themselves.  The  study 
of  sudt  phenomena  is  specifically  described  as  Hedonics  (Gr. 
4ton^,  pleasure)  or  Algedonics  (Gr.  dX7^d<bp,  pam) ;  the  ktter 
term  was  coined  by  H,  R,  Marshall  (in  Pmi^  Pleasure  and 
Aesthetics^  1894),  but  has  not  been  generally  used. 

The  problem  of  conation  is  closely  related  to  that  of  Attention 
(f.*7.),  which  indeed,  regarded  as  active  consciousness,  im^^ed 
conation  (G.  T.  Ladd,  Psychology,  1894,  p.  213),  Thus,  whenever 
the  mind  deKberatdy  focusses  itsdbF  upon  a  particular  object, 
there  is  implied  a  psydisc  effort  (for  the  relation  between  Atten- 
tion and  Conation,  8e»e  Gi,  F.  Stoat,  Analytic  Psychology,  book  i« 
chap.  vl).  All  consdonS'  action,  and  in  a  less  degree  even 
ttDcaBsdoRis  or  xeflex  adion^  implies  attention;  when  the  mind 


"  attends'^  to  any  grven  external  objeet,  the  organ  through  the 
medium  of  which  infoimaticm  regarding  that  object  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind  is  set  in  motion*    (See  Pbygholoov.) 

COIICA,  SraASnAMO  <i6<79-i7€4),  Italian  pahiter  of  the 
Florentine  school,  was  bom  at  Gaeta,  and  stacked  at  Naples 
under  Francesco  Solimena.  In  1706,  along  with  his  brother 
Giovanni,  who  acted  as  his  assistant,  he  settled  at  Rome,  where 
lor  several  3nears  he  worked  in  chalk  only,  to  improve  his  drawing. 
He  was  patroniasd  by  the  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  introduced 
him  to  Clement  XI..;  and  a  Jeremiah  painted  in  the  church  of 
St  John  Lateran  was  reward  by  the  pope  with  knighthood 
and  by  the  cardinal  with  a  <Mamond  cross,.  His  fame  grew 
qmckly,  and  he  recehrod  the  patronage  of  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  oif  Europe.  He  painted  till  near  the  ^y  of  his  death,  and 
left  behind  him  an  immense  number  of  pictures,  mostly  of  a 
briMiant  and  showy  kind,  which  axe  distribuiled  among  the 
churches  of  Italy.  Of  these  the  Probatica,  or  Po<^  of  Siloam, 
in  the  hospital  of  Statta  Mark  deia  Scala,  at  Siena,  is  considered 
the  finest. 

OONCARKBAUt  a  fishing  port  of  western  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Finist^re,  14  m.  by  road  S.E.  of  Quimper.  Fop»  (1906) 
7887.  The  town  occupies  a  picturesque  situation  cm  an  inlet 
opening  into  the  Bay  of  La  For^.  The  old  portion  stands  on 
an  island,  and  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  parts  of  which  are 
believed  to  date  from  the  14th  century.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  the  sardine,  mackerel  and  lobster  fisheries.  Sardine^reserv- 
ing,  boat4}uilding  and  the  manufacture  of  sardine-boxes  are 
carried  on. 

C0NCBPCI6n»  a  province  of  southern  CMle,  lying  between 
the  provinces  of  Mauleand  K'uble  on  the  N.  and  Bio-Biaon  the 
S.,  and  extending  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Argentine  boundary. 
Its  outMne  is  very  irregular,  the  Itata  river  forming  its  northern 
boundary,  and  the  Bio-Bio  and  cme  of  its  tributaries  a  part  of 
its  southern  boundary.  Area  (estimated)  3252  sq.  m.;  pop-. 
(1895)  i88,£90.  ConGepd6n  is  the  most  important  province 
of  southern  Chile  because  of  its^  advantageous  commercial 
position,  fertility  and  productive  indJustrlea  Its  coast  is  indented 
by  two  large  ^n^H-sheltered  bays,  Takahuano  and  Arauco,  the 
former  having  the  ports  of  Takahuano,  Penco  and  £1  Tom^, 
and  the  latter  Coronel  and  Lota.  Its  rai^fvay  communications 
are  good,  and  the  Bio^Bio,  which  crosses  its  S.W.  comer,  has 
100  m.  of  navigable  channel.  The  province  produces  wheat 
and  manufactures  Aour  for  export;  its  wines  are  reputed  the 
best  in  Chile,  cattle  are  bred  in  large  ncraatberB,  woa^  is  produced, 
and  considerable  timber  is  shaped*  Near  the  coast  are  extensive 
deposita  ai  coal,  which  is  shipped  from  Lota  and  Coronel,  the 
former  being  the  site  of  the  most  productive  coal-mine  in  South 
America.  The  chmate  is  mild  and  the  raxufall  is  abundant. 
Large  coppernsmelting  and  glass  works  have  been  established 
at  Lota  because  of  its  coal  resources.  The  valky  of  the  Itata  is 
largely  devoted  to  vine  cultivation,  and  the  port  of  this  district, 
£1  T(^n6,  is  noted  lor  its  wine  vaults  and  trade.  It  also  possesses 
a  small  woollen  factory.  The  principal  towns  are  on  the  coast 
and  had  in  1895  the  following  populations:  Talcahuano,  10,431; 
Lota,  9797  (largely  operatives  in  the  mines  and  inciting  works) ; 
Coronel,  4575;  and  El  Tom€,  3977. 

CONCEFC^Olf,  a  city  of  southern  Chile,  capital  of  a  province 
and  department  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bio-Bio  river,  7  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  355  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Santiago 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1895)  39,837;  (1902,  estimated)  49,351.  It  is 
the  ccMnmercial  centre  ol  a  rich  agricultural  region,  but  because 
of  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio-Bio  its  trade  passes  in 
great  part  through  the  port  of  Talcahuano,  8  m.  distant  by  rail. 
The  small  port  of  Penco,  situated  on  the  same  bay  and  ro  m. 
distant  by  rail,  also  receives  a  part  of  the  trade  because  of 
official  restrictions  at  Talcahuano.  Concepci6n  is  one  of  the 
southern  temnni  ol  the  Chilean  cential  railway,  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  Santiago  to  the  K.,  with  Valdivia  and  Puerto 
Montt  to  the  S.,  and  with  the  port  of  Talcahuano.  Another  line 
extends  southward  through  the  Chilean  coal-producing  districts 
to  Curani]hu€,  crossing  the  Bio-Bio  by  a  steel  via<tuct  6000  fC 
long  on  62  skeleton  piers;  and  a   short  Ime  of  to  m.  runs 
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northward  to  Penco.  The  Bio-Bio  is  navigable  above  the  city  for 
loo  m.  and  considerable  traffic  comes  through  this  channel.  The 
districts  tributary  to  Concepci6n  produce  wheat,  wine,  wool, 
cattle,  coal  and  timber,  and  among  the  industrial  establishments 
of  the  city  are  flour  mills,  furniture  and  carriage  factories,  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries.  The  city  is  built  on  a  level  plain  but 
little  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  laid  out  in  regular  squares  with 
broad  streets.  It  is  an  episcopal  see  with  a  cathedral  and  several 
flne  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  coiirt  of  appeal.  The  city 
was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  1550,  and  received  the 
singular  title  of  **  La  Concepci6n  del  Nuevo  Eztremo."  It  was 
located  on  the  bay  of  Talcahuano  where  the  town  of  Penco  now 
stands,  about  9  m.  from  its  present  site,  but  was  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  in  1570,  1730  and  1751,  and  was  then  (1755)  re- 
moved to  the  margin  of  the  Bio-Bio.  In  1835  it  was  again  laid 
in  ruins,  a  graphic  description  of  which  is  given  by  Charles 
Darwin  in  The  Voyage  of  H.M.S,  Beagle,  The  city  was  twice 
burned  by  the  Araucanians  during  their  long  struggle  against 
the  Spanish  colonists. 

CONCEPCI6N,  or  Villa  CoNC£Pa6N,  the  principal  town  and 
a  river  port  of  northern  Paraguay,  on  the  Paraguay  river,  138  m. 
(234  m.  by  river)  N.  of  Asunci6n,  and  about  345  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Pop.  ( 1895 ,  estimate)  10,000,  largely  Indians  and  mestizos. 
It  is  an  important  commercial  centre,  and  a  port  of  call  for  the 
river  steamers  trading  with  the  Brazilian  town  of  Corumb4, 
Matto  Grosso.  It  is  the  principal  point  for  the  exportation  of 
Paraguay  tea,  or  "  yerba  mat6  "  (Ilex  paraguayensis).  The 
town  has  a  street  railway  and  telephone  service,  a  national 
college,  a  public  school,  a  market,  and  some  important  com- 
mercial establishments.  The  neighbouring  country  is  sparsely 
settled  and  produces  little  except  forest  products.  Across  the 
river,  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  is  an  English  missionary  station, 
whose  territory  extends  inland  among  the  Indians  for  many 
miles. 

CONCEPT^  (Lat.  conceptus,  a  thought,  from  concipere,  to 
take  together,  combine  in  thought;  Ger.  Begriff),  in  philosophy, 
a  term  applied  to  a  general  idea  derived  from  and  considered 
apart  from  the  particulars  observed  by  the  senses.  The  mental 
process  by  which  this  idea  is  obtained  is  called  abstraction  (q.v.). 
By  the  comparison,  for  instance,  of  a  number  of  boats,  the  mind 
abstracts  a  certain  common  quality  or  qualities  in  virtue  of  which 
the  mind  affirms  the  general  idea  of  ^'  boat."  Thus  the  connota- 
tion of  the  term  "  boat,"  being  the  sum  of  those  qualities  in 
respect  of  which  all  boats  are  regarded  as  alike,  whatever  their 
individual  peculiarities  may  be,  is  described  as  a  ''  concept." 
The  psychic  process  by  which  a  concept  is  affirmed  is  csdled 
"  Conception,"  a  term  which  is  often  loosely  used  in  a  concrete 
sense  for  "  Concept "  itself.  It  is  also  used  even  more  loosely 
as  synonymous  in  the  widest  sense  with  "  idea,"  "  notion." 
Strictly,  however,  it  is  contrasted  with  "  perception,"  and 
implies  the  mental  reconstruction  and  combination  of  sense- 
given  data.  Thus  when  one  carries  one's  thoughts  back  to  a 
series  of  events,  one  constructs  a  psychic  whole  made  up  of  parts 
which  take  definite  shape  and  character  by  their  mutual  inter- 
relations. This  process  is  called  conceptual  synthesis,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  exchange  of  information 
by  speech  and  writing.  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  (very 
common)  psychological  interpretation  of  "  conception  "  differs 
from  the  metaphysical  or  general  philosophical  definition  given 
above,  in  so  far  as  it  includes  mental  presentations  in  which  the 
universal  is  not  specifically  distinguished  from  the  particulars. 
Some  psychologists  prefer  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  narrower 
use  which  excludes  all  mental  states  in  which  particulars  are 
cognized,  even  though  the  universal  be  present  also. 

In  biology  conception  is  the  coalescence  of  the  male  and  female 
generative  elements,  producing  pregnancy. 

^  *  The  word  "  conceit  '*  in  its  various  senses  ("  idea,"  "  plan," 
"  fancy,"  "  imagination,"  and,  by  modern  extension,  an  over- 
weening sense  of  one's  own  value)  is  likewise  derived  ultimately 
from  the  Latin  concipere.  It  appears  to  have  been  formed  directly 
from  the  English  derivative  "  conceive  "  on  the  analogy  of  "  deceit 
from  *'  deceive."  According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  there  is 
no  intermediate  form  in  Oldf  French. 


CONCEPTUAUSM  (from  ''Concept"),  in  philosophy,  a 
term  applied  by  modern  writers  to  a  scholastic  theory  of  the 
nature  of  universals,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  extremes  of 
Nominalism  and  Realism.  The  scholastic  philosophers  took  up 
the  old  Greek  problem  as  to  the  nature  of  true  reality — ^whether 
the  general  idea  or  the  particidar  object  is  more  truly  real. 
Between  Realism  which  asserts  that  the  gemis  is  more  real  than 
the  species,  and  that  particulars  have  no  reality,  and  Nominalism 
according  to  which  genus  and  species  are  merely  names  (nomina, 
flatus  vocis),  Conceptualism  takes  a  mean  position.  The  con- 
ceptualist  holds  that  universals  have  a  real  existence,  but  only 
in  the  mind,  as  the  concepts  which  unite  the  individual  things: 
e.g,  there  is  in  the  mind  a  general  notion  or  idea  of  boats,  by 
reference  to  which  the  mind  can  decide  whether  a  given  object 
is,  or  is  not,  a  boat.  On  the  one  hand  ''  boat  "  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  sound  with  a  purely  arbitrary  conventional 
significance;  on  the  other  it  has,  apart  from  particular  things 
to  which  it  applies,  no  reality;  its  reality  is  purely  abstract  or 
conceptual.  This  theory  was  enunciated  by  Abelard  in  opposi- 
tion to  Roscellinus  (nominalist)  and  William  of  Champeaux 
(realist).  He  held  that  it  is  only  by  becoming  a  predicate  that 
the  class-notion  or  general  term  acquires  reaUty.  Thus  similarity 
{conformiias)  is  observed  to  exist  between  a  number  of  objects 
in  respect  of  a  particular  quality  or  qualities.  This  quality 
becomes  real  as  a  mental  concept  when  it  is  predicated  of  all  the 
objects  possessing  it  (^'  quod  de  pluribus  natum  est  praedicari  "). 
Hence  Abelard's  theory  is  alternatively  known  as  Sermonism 
{sermo,  "  predicate  ").  His  statement  of  this  position  oscillates 
markedly,  inclining  sometimes  towards  the  nominalist,  some- 
times towards  the  realist  statement,  using  the  arguments  of  the 
one  against  the  other.  Hence  he  is  described  by  some  as  a 
realist,  by  others  as  a  nominalist.  When  he  comes  to  explain 
that  objective  similarity  in  things  which  is  represented  by  the 
class-concept  or  general  term,  he  adopts  the  theological  Platonic 
view  that  the  ideas  which  are  the  archetypes  of  the  qualities 
exist  in  the  mind  of  God.  They  are,  therefore,  anU  rem,  in  re 
and  post  rem,  or,  as  Avicenna  stated  it,  universaUa  ante  muUi- 
plicitatem,  in  mtdtiplicitate,  post  multiplicitatem.  (See  Logic, 
Metaphysics.) 

CONCERT  (through  the  French  from  Lat.  con-,  with,  and 
certare,  to  strive),  a  term  meaning,  in  general,  co-operation, 
agreement  or  union;  the  more  specific  usages  being,  in  music, 
for  a  public  performance  by  instrumentalists,  vocalists  or  both 
combined,  and  in  diplomacy,  for  an  understanding  or  agreement 
for  common  action  between  two  or  more  states,  whether  defined 
by  treaty  or  not.  The  term  "  Concert  of  Europe  "  has  been 
commonly  applied,  since  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1814-1815), 
to  the  European  powers  consulting  or  acting  together  in  questions 
of  common  interest.    (See  Alliance  and  Europe:  History.) 

CONCERTINA,  or  Melodxon  (Fr.  concertina,  Ger.  Zieh- 
harmonica  or  Bandoneon),  a  wind  instrument  of  the  seraphine 
family  with  free  reeds,  forming  a  link  in  the  evolution  of  the 
harmonium  from  the  mouth  organ,  intermediate  links  being  the 
cheng  and  the  accordion.  The  concertina  consists  of  two 
hexagonal  or  rectangular  keyboards  connected  by  a  long  ex- 
pansible bellows  of  many  folds  similar  to  that  of  the  accordion. 
The  keyboards  are  furnished  with  rows  of  knobs,  which,  on  being 
pressed  down  by  the  fingers,  open  valves  admitting  the  air 
compressed  by  the  bellows  to  the  free  reeds,  which  are  thus  set 
in  vibration.  These  free  reeds  consist  of  narrow  tongues  of 
brass  riveted  by  one  end  to  the  inside  surface  of  the  keyboard, 
and  having  their  free  ends  slightly  bent,  some  outwards,  some 
inwards,  the  former  actuated  by  suction  when  the  bellows  are 
expanded,  the  latter  by  compression.  The  pitch  of  the  note 
depends  upon  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  reeds,  reduction 
of  the  length  tending  to  sharpen  the  pitch  of  the  note,  while 
reduction  of  the  thickness  lowers  it.  The  bellows  being  unpro- 
vided with  a  valve  can  only  draw  in  and  emit  the  air  through  the 
reed  valves.  In  order  to  produce  the  soimd,  the  concertina  is 
held  horizontally  between  the  hands,  the  bellows  being  by  turns 
compressed  and  expanded.  The  English  conoertina,  invented 
and  patented  by  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  in  1829,  the  year  of  the 
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reputed  invention  of  the  accordion  (g.r.),  is  constructed  with  a 
double  action,  the  same  note  being  produced  on  compressing 
and  expanding  the  bellows,  whereas  in  the  German  concertina 
or  accordion  two  different  notes  are  given  out.  Concertinas 
are  made  in  complete  families — treble,  tenor,  bass  and  double 
bass,  having  a  combined  total  range  of  nearly  seven  octaves. 
The  compass  is  as  follows: — 


va. 


Treble  concertina,  double  action 


ion  ^ 


Tenor  concertina,  single  action , 


ion.^^P 


m 


Bass  concertina,  single  action   ^       ■  fe 
Double  bass  concertina,  single  action 


£z 


The  timbre  of  the  concertina  is  penetrating  but  soft,  and 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  gradations  of  tone.  This  quality 
is  due  to  a  law  of  acoustics  governing  the  vibration  of  free  reeds 
by  means  of  which  fortes  and  pianos  are  obtained  by  varying 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  double  reed 
or  the  single  or  beating  reed,  while  the  pressure  of  the  reed  with 
the  lips  combined  with  greater  pressure  of  wind  produces  the 
harmonic  overtones  which  are  not  given  out  by  free  reeds. 
The  English  concertina  possesses  one  peculiarity  which  renders 
it  unsuitable  for  playing  with  instruments  tuned  according  to 
the  law  of  equal  temperament,  such  as  the  pianoforte,  har- 
monium or  melodion,  i.e.  it  has  enharmonic  intervals  between 
G#  and  A#  and  between  Db  and  Eb.  The  German  concertina 
is  not  constructed  according  to  this  system;  its  compass  extends 
down  to  C  or  even  Bb,  but  it  is  not  provided  with  double  action. 
It  is  possible  on  the  English  concertina  to  play  diatonic  and 
chromatic  passages  or  arpeggios  in  legato  or  staccato  style  with 
rapidity,  shakes  single  and  double  in  thirds;  it  is  also  possible 
to  play  in  parts  as  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ  and  to  produce 
very  rich  chords.  Concertos  were  written  for  concertina  with 
orchestra  by  Molique  and  Regondi,  a  sonata  with  piano  by 
Molique,  while  Tschaikowsky  scored  in  his  second  orchestral 
suite  for  four  accordions. 

The  aeola,  constructed  by  the  representatives  of  the  original 
firm  of  Wheatstone,  is  a  still  more  artistically  developed  con- 
certina, having  among  other  improvements  steel  reeds  instead 
of  brass,  which  increase  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  the  timbre. 

See  also  Accordion;  Cheng;  Harmonium;  Freb-Rebd 
Vibrator.  (K.  S.) 

CONCERTO  (Lat.  concertuSy  from  certarcj  to  strive,  also  con- 
fused with  concentus),  in  music,  a  term  which  appears  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  at  first  as  a  title  of 
no  very  definite  meaning,  but  which  early  acquired  a  sense 
justified  by  its  etymology  and  became  applied  chiefly  to  com- 
positions in  which  unequal  instrumental  or  vocal  forces  are 
brought  into  opposition. 

Although  by  Bach's  time  the  concerto  as  a  polyphonic  instru- 
mental form  was  thoroughly  established,  the  term  frequently 
appears  in  the  autograph  title-pages  of  his  chiuch  cantatas, 
even  when  the  cantata  contains  no  instrumental  prelude.  Indeed, 
so  entirely  does  the  actual  concerto  form,  as  Bach  understands  it, 
depend  upon  the  opposition  of  masses  of  tone  unequal  in  volume 
with  a  compensating  inequality  in  power  of  commanding  atten- 
tion, that  Bach  is  able  to  rewrite  an  instrumental  movement 
as  a  chorus  without  the  least  incongruity  of  style.  A  splendid 
example  of  this  is  the  first  chorus  of  a  university  festival  cantata, 
Vereinigte  Zwietracht  der  weckselnden  Saiten,  the  very  title  of 
which  ("  united  contest  of  turn-about  strings  ")  is  a  perfect 
definition  of  the  earlier  form  of  concerto  grosso,  in  which  the 
chief  mass  of  the  orchestra  was  opposed,  not  to  a  mere  solo 
instrument,  but  to  a  small  group  called  the  concertino,  or  else 


the  whole  work  was  for  a  large  orchestral  mass  in  which  tutti 
passages  alternate  with  passages  in'  which  the  whole  orchestra 
is  dispersed  in  every  possible  kind  of  grouping.  But  the  special 
significance  of  this  particular  chorus  is  that  it  is  arranged  from 
the  second  movement  of  the  first  Brandenburg  concerto;  and 
that  while  the  orchestral  material  is  unaltered  except  for  trans- 
position of  key,  enlargement  of  force  and  substitution  of  trumpets 
and  drums  for  the  original  horns,  the  whole  chorus  part  has  been 
evolved  from  the  solo  part  for  a  kit  violin  {vioHno  piccolo) .  This 
admirably  illustrates  Bach's  grasp  of  the  true  idea  of  a  concerto, 
namely,  that  whatever  the  relations  may  be  between  the  forces 
in  respect  of  volume  or  sound,  the  whole  treatment  of  the  form 
must  depend  upon  the  healthy  relation  of  function  between 
that  force  which  commands  more  and  that  which  commands 
less  attention.  Ceteris  paribus  the  individual,  suitably  placed, 
will  command  more  attention  than  the  crowd,  whether  in  real 
life,  drama  or  instnunental  music.  And  in  music  the  human 
voice,  with  human  words,  will  thrust  any  orchestral  force  into 
the  background,  the  moment  it  can  make  itself  heard  at  all. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  earlier  concerto  forms  should 
show  the  closest  affinity  (not  only  in  general  aesthetic  principle, 
but  in  many  technical  details)  with  the  form  of  the  vocal  aria, 
as  matured  by  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  And  the  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  is,  mutatis  muiandis,  exactly  the  same  in  both.  The 
orchestra  is  entrusted  with  a  highly  pregnant  and  short  summary 
of  the  main  contents  of  the  movement,  and  the  solo,  or  the 
groups  corresponding  thereto,  will  either  take  up  this  material 
or  first  introduce  new  themes  to  be  combined  with  it,  and,  in 
short,  enter  into  relations  with  the  orchestra  very  like  those 
between  the  actors  and  the  chorus  in  Greek  drama.  If  the 
aria  before  Mozart  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  large  melody 
expanded  by  the  device  of  the  ritornello  so  as  to  give  full  ex- 
pression to  the  power  of  a  singer  against  an  instnmiental  accom- 
paniment, so  the  polyphonic  concerto  form  may  be  regarded  as 
an  expansion  of  the  aria  form  to  a  scale  worthy  of  the  larger  and 
purely  instrumental  forces  employed,  and  so  rendered  capable 
of  absorbing  large  polyphonic  and  other  types  of  structure 
incompatible  with  the  l3nic  idea  of  the  aria.  The  da  capo  form, 
by  which  the  aria  had  attained  its  full  dimensions  through  the 
addition  of  a  second  strain  in  foreign  keys  followed  by  the 
original  strain  da  capo,  was  absorbed  by  the  polyphonic  concerto 
on  an  enormous  scale,  both  in  first  movements  and  finales  (see 
Bach's  Klavier  concerto  in  E,  Violin  concerto  in  E,  first  movement) , 
while  for  slow  movements  the  ground  bass  (see  Variations), 
diversified  by  changes  of  key  (Klavier  concerto  in  D  minor), 
the  more  melodic  types  of  binary  form,  sometimes  with  the 
repeats  ornamentally  varied  or  inverted  (Concerto  for  3  klaviers 
in  D  minor,  Concerto  for  klavier,  flute  and  violin  in  A  minor), 
and  in  finales  the  rondo  form  (Violin  concerto  in  E  major, 
Klavier  concerto  in  F  minor)  and  the  binary  form  (3rd  Branden- 
burg concerto)  may  be  foimd. 

When  conceptions  of  musical  form  changed  and  the  modern 
sonata  style  arose,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  concerto  gave 
rise  to  problems  the  difficulty  of  which  only  the  highest  classical 
intellects  could  appreciate  or  solve.  The  number  and  contrast 
of  the  themes  necessary  to  work  out  a  first  movement  of  a  sonata 
are  far  too  great  to  be  contained  within  the  single  musical 
sentence  of  Bach's  and  Handel's  ritornello,  even  when  it  is  as 
long  as  the  thirty  bars  of  Bach's  Italian  concerto  (a  work  in 
which  every  essential  of  the  polyphonic  concerto  is  reproduced 
on  the  harpsichord  by  means  of  the  contrasts  between  its  full 
register  on  the  lower  of  its  two  keyboards  and  its  solo  stops  on 
both).  Bach's  sons  had  taken  shrewd  steps  in  forming  the 
new  style;  and  Mozart,  as  a  boy,  modelled  himself  closely  on 
Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  by  tbe  time  he  was  twenty  was 
able  to  write  concerto  ritornellos  that  gave  the  orchestra  admir- 
able opportunity  for  asserting  its  character  and  resource  in  the 
statement  in  charmingly  epigrammatic  style  of  some  five  or 
six  sharply  contrasted  themes,  afterwards  to  be  worked  out  with 
additions  by  the  solo  with  the  orchestra's  co-operation  and 
intervention.  As  the  scale  of  the  works  increases  the  problem 
becomes  very  difficult,  because  the  alternation  between  solo  and 
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tutti  tasHy  pnoduocs  la  aeotbnal  type  t)f  structrujiB  i»cQmpa4:ib)e 
with  £he  high  degiee  of  organization  required  in  fiiat  moveBxents; 
yet  f sequent  alternation  is  -evidently  necessary,  as  the  orchestral 
sob  is  audible  only  aboye  a  Tcry  subdued  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, and  it  would  be  highly  inaitistic  to  use  the  orchestra  lor  no 
other  purpose.    Hence  in  the  classical  concerto  the  ritomellD 
Is  never  abandoned,  in  ^te  of  the  enormous  dimensions  to 
which  the  sonata  style  expanded  it.    And  though  from  the 
time  of  Mendelssohn  onwards  most  composers  have  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  a  conventional  impediment  easily  abandoned,  it 
may  be  doubted  whedier  any  modem  concerto,  except  the  four 
magnificent  eramples  of  Braluas,  and  Dr  Joachim's  Hungarian 
concerto,  possesses  first  movements  in  which  tibie  orchestra 
seems  to  enjoy  breathing  ^ace.    And  certainly  in  the  classical 
concerto  the  entry  of  the  solo  instrument,  after  the  long  opening 
tutti,  is  always  dramatic  in  direct  proportion  to  its  delay.    The 
great  danger  in  handling  so  long  an  orchestral  prelude  is  that 
the  work  may  for  some  mdnutes  be  indistinguishable  from  a 
symphony  and  thus  the  entry  of  the  solo  may  be  unexpected 
without  being  inervitafole.    This  is  especially  the  case  if  the 
composer  has  treated  his  opening  tutti  like  the  exposition  of  a 
sonata  movement,  and  made  a  deliberate  transition  from  his 
first  group  of  themes  to  a  second  group  in  a  complementary  key, 
even  if  the  transition  is  only  temporary,  as  in  Beethoven's  C 
minor  concerto.    Mozart  keeps  Ms  whole  tutti  in  the  tonic^ 
relieved  only  'by  his  mastery  of  siidden  subsidiazy  modulation; 
and  so  perfect  is  his  marshalling  of  his  resources  that  in  his 
hands  a  tutti  a  hundred  bars  long  passes  by  with  the  elfect  of  a 
splendid  pageant,  of  which  the  meaning  is  evident^  about  to  be 
revealed  by  the  solo.    After  the  C  minor  concerto,  Beethoven 
grasped  tl^  true  function  of  the  opening  tutti  and  enlarged  it 
to  his  new  purposes.    With  an  interesting  experiment  of  Mozart's 
before  him,  he,  in  his  G  major  concerto,  Op»  55,  allowed  the  solo 
player  to  state  the  opening  theme,  making  the  orchestra  enter 
pianissimo  m  a  foreign  key,  a  wonderful  incident  which  has  led 
to  the  absurd  statement  that  he  ''aboHshed  the  opening  tutti,'' 
and  that  Mendelssohn  in  so  doing  has  "  followed  his  exampde." 
In  this  concerto  he  also  gave  considerable  variety  of  key  to  the 
opening  tutti  by  the  use  of  an  important  theme  which  executes 
a  Qonsidemble  series  of  modulations,  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  a  deliberate  modulation  from  material  in  one  key  to  material 
in  another.    His  fith  and  last  pianoforte  conoexto,  in  E  flat, 
commonly  -called  the  "  Emperor,"  begins  with  a  rhapsodical 
introduction  of  extreme  brilliance  for  the  solo  player,  followed 
by  a  tutti  of  unusual  length  which  is  confined  to  the  tonic  major 
and  minor  with  a  strictness  explained  by  the  gorgeous  modula* 
tions  with^hich  the  solo  subsequently  treats  the  second  subject. 
In  this  concerto  Beethoven  also  dispenses  with  the  only  really 
conventional  feature  of  the  form,  namely,  the  cadenza^  a  custom 
elaborated  from  the  qpemiicaria,  in  which  the  singer  was  allowed 
to  extemporize  a  flourish  on  a  pause  near  the  end.    A  similar 
pause  was  made  in  the  final  ritomeilo  of  a  concerto,  and  the 
soloist  was  supposed  to  extemporize  what  should  be  equivalent 
to  a  symphonic  coda,  with  results  which  could  not  but  be  deplor- 
able unless  the  player  (or  cadenza  writer)  were  either  the  com- 
poser himself,  or  capable  of  entering  into  his  intentions,  like 
Joachim,  who  has 'written  the  fnest  extant  cadenza  of  classical 
violin  concertos. 

Brahms's  first  concerto  in  D  minor,  Of»  15,  was  the  result  of 
an  immense  amount  of  -work,  and,  though  on  a  mass  of  material 
originally  intended  for  a  symphony,  was  nevertheless  so  perfectly 
assimilated  into  the  true  concerto  form  that  in  his  next  essay, 
the  violin  concerto,  Op,  77,  he  had  no  more  to  learn,  and  was  free 
to  make  true  innovations.  He  succeeds  in  presenting  the  con- 
trasts even  of  remote  keys  so  inmiediately  that  they  are  service- 
able in  the  opening  tutti  and  give  the  £orm  a  wider  range  in 
definitdy  itmctional  key  than  any  other  instrumental  music. 
Thus  in  the  opening  tutti  of  the  I)  minor  comrerto  the  second 
subject  is  announced  in  B  ^at  minor.  In  the  B  flat  pianoforte 
concerto,  Op,  83,  it  afqiears  in  D  minor,  and  in  the  double 
conoefto,  Op.  roe,  for  \ddlin  and  vkiioncello  in  A  minor  it  appears 
in  F  BMJor.    In  luoie^f  tliese  cases  k  it  in  !the  key  in  which  the 


solo  develops  it,  and  it  is  reached  with  a  directness  sharplj 
contrasted  w^ith  the  symphonic  deliberation  with  which  it  i^ 
approached  in  the  solo.  Bi  the  violin  concerto,  Op.  77,  Brahms 
develops  a  counterplot  in  the  opposition  between  solo  and 
orchestra,  inasmuch  as  after  the  solo  has  worked  out  its  second 
subject  the  orchestra  bursts  in«  not  with  the  opening  ritomeilo, 
but  with  its  own  version  of  the  material  with  which  the  solo 
originally  entered.  In  other  words  we  have  now  not  only  the 
development  by  the  solo  of  material  stated  by  the  orchestra 
but  also  a  counter-developnnent  by  the  orchestra  of  material 
stated  by  the  solo.  This  concerto  is,  on  the  other  hand,  remark- 
able as  being  the  last  in  which  a  blank  space  is  left  for  a  cadenza, 
Brahms  having  in  his  friend  Joachim  a  kindred  ^irit  worthy 
of  such  trust.  In  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  B  flat,  and  in  the 
double  concerto,^  Op.  102,  the  idea  of  an  introductory  statement 
in  which  the  solo  takes  part  before  the  opening  tutti  is  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  double  concerto  both  first  and 
second  subjects  are  thus  suggested.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  the  other  movements  of  concerto  form,  as  the  sectional 
structure  that  so  easily  results  from  the  opposition  between  solo 
and  orchestra  is  not  of  great  disadvantage  to  slow  movements 
and  finales,  which  accordingly  do  not  show  important  differences 
from  the  ordinary  types  of  symphonic  and  chamber  iDtuisic. 
The  scherzo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  uormally  of  too  smaU  a  cange 
of  contrast  for  successful  adaptation  to  conoerto  focm^  and  the 
solitary  great  example  of  its  use  is  the  secodftd  moYeB26Bt  of 
Brahms's  B  flat  pianoforte  concerto. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  to  handle  with  inartistic  or  pseudo- 
classic  effectiveness  than  the  oppoattioA  between  .a  l^illiaBt 
solo  player  and  an  orchestra;  ^nd,  as  the  inevitable  ttendency 
of  even  the  most  artistic  concerto  has  beeai  to  exhaust  the 
resources  of  the  solo  instrument  in  the  increased  di&culty  of 
making  a  proper  contrast  between  -solo  and  orchestra,  20  Uie 
technical  difficulty  of  concertos  has  steadily  incre^used  until  even 
in  classical  times  it  was  so  great  that  the  orthodox  definition 
of  a  concerto  is  that  it  is  ''  an  instmmentalKX)mposition  designed 
to  show  the  skiU  of  an  executan^t,  and  one  which  is  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  orchestra."  This  idea  is  in  flat 
violation  of  the  whole  history  and  aesthetics  of  the  form,  which 
can  never  be  understood  by  means  of  a  study  of  avemges.  In 
art  the  average  is  always  false,  and  tht  individual  organization 
of  the  greatest  ckssical  woiks  is  the  only  sound  basis  for  general- 
izations, historic  or  aesthetic.  (D.  F.  T.) 

CONCH  (Lat.  concha,  Gr.  Koyxnti  a  shell,  particvilarly  one  of 
a  mollusc;  hence  the  term  "  conchology,"  the  science  which 
deals  with  such  shells,  nM>re  used  formerly  when  molluscs  wea:^ 
studied  and  classified  according  to  the  shell  formation;  the  word 
is  chiefly  now  used  for  the  collection  of  shells  (aee  MoLI.uscl^ 
and  such  articles  as  Gastropoda,  MALACx>5xaACA,  &c.).  Large 
spiral  conchs  have  been  from  early  times  used  as  a  form  lof 
trumpet,  emitting  a  very  loud  sound.  They  arc  used  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  Tntons  of  ancient 
mythology  are  represented  as  blowing  such  "  wreathed  horns." 
In  anatomy,  the  term  concha  or  "  conch  "  is  used  of  the  external 
ear,  or  of  the  hollowed  ceatral  part  leading  to  the  meatus;  and, 
in  architectiure,  it  is  sometimes  given  to  the  half  dome  over 
the  semicircular  apse  of  the  basilica.  In  late  Roman  work  at 
Baalbek  and  Palmyra  and  in  Renaissance  buildings  ^sells  are 
frequently  carved  in  the  heads  of  circular  niches.  A  low  class 
of  the  negro  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  Florida 
Keys  are  sometimes  called  "  Conches  "  or  "  Conks  "  from  the 
shell-fish  which  form  their  staple  food. 

CONCHOID  (Gr.  KirfXn,  »bell,  and  ddos,  form),  a  plane  curve 
invented  by  the  Greek  mathematician  Nicomedes,  who  devised 
a  mechanical  construction  for  it  and  applied  it  to  the  pro- 
blem of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  the  construction  of  two 
mean  proportionals  between  two  given  quantities,  and  x>ossibly 
to  the  trisection  of  an  angle  as  in  the  8th  lenuna  of  Archimedes. 
Proclus  grants  Nicomedes  the  credit  of  this  last  application,  but 
it  is  disputed  by  Pappus,  who  claims  that  his  own  dbcovery  was 

*  Double  and  triple  concertos  are  concertos  with  two  or  three  9Qk> 
players.    A  conoerto  for  several  solo  playeis  is  called  a  concertante. 
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original.  The  amchaid  has  been  ascpiayed  by  later  nutfae- 
tnatidiuiB,  notabiy  Sir  Isaac  N^iwton,  in  the  constructiisa  of 
varioas  cubk  carves. 

The  conchoid  is  genecated  as  foilows.' — ^Let  O  be  &  fixed  point 
and  BC  a  fixed  straight  line;  draw  any  line  through  O  intep- 
secting  BC  in  P  and  take  on  the  line  PO  two  points  X,  X^  such 

that  PX5*PX's=aa  constant  quantity. 
Then  the  locus  of  X  and  X'  is  the 
conchoid.  The  conchoid  is  also  the 
locus  of  any  point  on  a  rod  which 
is  c(Histrained  to  move  so  that  it 
always  passes  thcougL  affixed  point, 
while  a  fixed  p<Hnt  on  the  rod  travels 
along  a  straight  line:  To  obtain  the 
equation  to  the  curve,  draw  AO 
perpendicular  to-  BC,  and  let  AO^a^  let  the  constant  quantity 
PX»PX'=»^.  Then  taking  O  as  pole  and  a  hue  through  O 
parallel  to  BCaa  the  initial  line,  the  poiar  equation  is  r*:  a  coaec  $ 
+5,  the  upper  sign  referring  to  the  branch  more  distant  irora 
O.  The  cartesian  equation  with  A  as  odgin  and  BC  as  axis  of 
A  is  x^^^Ca+y)'  (i^^^).  Both  branches  belong  to  the  same 
curve  and  are  indnded  in  this  equation.  Three  forms  of  the 
Curve  have  to  be  distinguisihed  according:  to  the  ratio  of  a  to  6; 
If  a  be  greater  than  b,  there  wdli'  be  a  node  at.  O  and  a  loop  below 
the  initial  point  (curve  i  in  the  figure) ;  if  a  equals  b  there  will 
be  a  cusp  at  O  (curve  2) ;  if  a  be  less  than  b  the  curve  will  not 
pass  through-  O^  but  from  the  cartesEan  equation  it  is  obvious 
that  O  is  a  conjugate  point  (curve  3)^  Tbt  curve  is  symmetricai 
about  the  azs  of  y  and  has  the  axis  of  x  for  its  asyn^>tote. 

CONGIBRdfi  (a  French  wovd  of  unknown  odgin;  the 
Latinized,  form  was  cattcergms  or  cancergefius),  enginaHy  the 
guardian  of  a  house  or  castle,  in  the  middle  ages  a  ooinl  official 
who  was  the  cusitodian  of  a  royal  palace,  in.  Paxis,  when  the 
Palais  dte  ia  CiU  ceased  about  1^60  to  be  w  rosral  residence  4md 
became  the  seat  of  the  courts,  of  justice,  the  Cvncisrgerie  was 
turned  into  a  prison.  In.  modem  usage  a.  ^'  concierge  "  is  a 
hall-porter  or  janitor. 

COHCm,  QOUCIMO  (d.  i6i7)^!CoinfX  Delia  Pbmua,  Massbal 
d'Ancjus,  Italian  adventurer,  minister  of  King:  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  was  a  native  of  Flooeace.  He  came  to  France  in  the 
train  oi  Mane  de'  Medici^  and  married  the  qneen^'s  lady-in-- 
waiting, Leonora  Don,  known  as  Galigai.  The  credit  which 
his  wife  enjoyed  with:  the  qfueen^  his  wit,  cleverness  and  boldness 
made  his  fortune.  In  1610  he  had  purchased  the  marquisate  of 
Ancre  and  the  position  of  fitst  gentleman-^in-waiting.  Then  he 
ebtained  successively  the  governments  of  Amiens  and  of  Nor*- 
mandy,  aad  in  16 14.  the  b&ton  of  marshal.  From  then  first 
minister  of  the  realm,,  he  abandoned  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.,  com- 
promised  his  wise  legislation,  allowed  the  treasury  to  be  pillaged, 
and  di-ew  upon  himself  the  hatired  of  all  classes*  The*  nobles 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  particularly  Conde,  with  whom  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Laudun  ia  i6r6>  and  whom  he  had 
arrested  in  September  i6z6.  Tins  was  done  on  the  advice  of 
Richelieu,  whose  introducticoi  into  pdUitics  was  favoured  by 
Concini.  But  Louis  XIII.,  incited  by  his  favourite  Charles 
d'Albert,  due  de  Luynes,  was  tired  of  Concini's  tutelage.  The 
bacon  de.Vitry  received  in  the  king's  name  the  order  to  imprison 
him.  Apprehended  on  the  bridge  o£  the  Louvte,  Concini  was 
lulled  by  the  guards  on  the  24th  of  April  2617.  Leonora 
was  accused  of  sorcery  and  sent,  to  the  stake  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1767  appeared  at  Bresda  a  De  Omcini  vUa^  by  D.  Sandelltus* 
On  the  rdlet>f  Concini  ^ee  the  Hisioirede  Fmnce,  published  [under  the 
direction  of  E.LavIsse,  vol.  vi.  (1905),  by  Mariejol. 

CONCLAVE  (Lat.  condave,  from  cum,  together,  and  daw&, 
3,  key),  strictly  a  room,  0£  set  of  rooms,  locked  with  a  key;  in 
this  sense  the  word  is  now  obsolete  in  En^ishj  though  the  Nsw 
EngHsk  DUU^nary  gives  an  ezMn|^e  of  its  use  so  late  as  1753* 
Its  present  loose  aQ>plicalion  to  any  private  or  close  assembly, 
especially  ecclesiastical,  is  derived  kom  its  technical  application 
to  the  assembly  of  cardinals  met.  for  the  election,  of  the  pop^^ 
with  which  thi&  article  is  concemed. 


Conclave  is  the  name  applied  to  tfaait  i^iisteni:  of  strict  seduaion 
to  which  the  electors  of  the  pope  have  been  and  are  submitted, 
formerly  as  a.  matter  of  necessity,  and  subsequently  as  the 
result  of  a  legislative  enactment;  hence  the  wont  has  come  to 
be  used  of  the  electoral  assembly  of  the  rarHtfiAU.  This  system 
goes  back  only  as  far  as  the  12th  century. 

Election  of  the  Popes  in  Antiquity. — ^The  very  eariicat  episcopal 
nominatkmSy  at  Rome  as  dsewhere,  seem  withauldaidit  to  have 
been  made  by  the  direct  choice  of  the  founders:  of  the  apostolic 
Christiian  communities.  But  this  ezoeptjonal  method  was  re- 
placed at  an: early  date  by  that  of  election.  At  Rome  the  method 
of  election  was  the  same  as  in  ether  towns:  the  Roman  der^^ 
and  people  and  the  neighbouring  bi^ops  each  took  part  in  it 
in  their  seveial  capacities^  The  po^)k  woold  signify  their 
appiobarion  or  disapprobation  of  the  candidates  more  or  less 
tumultoously,  while  the  clergy  were,  strictly  speaking,  the 
electoral  body,  met  to  elect  for  themselves  a  new  head,  and  the 
bishops  acted  as  presidents  of  the  assembly  and  judges*  of  the 
election.  The  choice  had  to  meet  with  genend  consent;  but 
we  can  well  imagine  that  in  an  assembly  of  such,  size,  in  which 
the  candidates  were  acclaimed  cather  than  elected  by  counting 
votes^  the  various  functions  were  not.  very  di^inct,  and  that 
persons  of  importance,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  were  bound  to 
infinence  the  elections,  aiid  sometimes  decisively.  Moreover, 
this  form  of  election  lent  itsdd  to  cabals;  and  these  frequently 
gave  rise  to  quarreb,  sometimes  involving  bloodshed  and  schisms, 
ije.  the  election  ai  antipopes,  as  they  were  later  called.  Such 
was  the  case  at  the  elections  of  Cornelius  (25r)i  Damasus  (366), 
Boniface  (4r8),.S3rmmax:hus  (4j9S)>  Boniface  II.  (550}  and  others. 
The  remedy  for  this  abuse  was  found  in  having  recourse,  more 
or  less  finely,  to  the  support  of  the  dvii  power.  The  emperor 
Hxmorius  uphdd  Boniface  against  his  competiiar  Euiahus,  at  the 
same  time  lajdng  down  that  cases  of  contested  election  should 
hencefoflTth  be  decided  by  a  fresh  election;  but  this  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  method  and  was  consequently  never  applied. 
Theodoric  upheld  Symmtachus  against  Laurenthis  because  he 
had  been  elected  first  and  by  a  greater  majority.  The  accepted 
fact  soon  became  law,  and  John  II.  reoogsdzed  (532)  the  right 
of  the  Ostrogothic  court  of  Ravenna  to  mtify  the  pontifical 
dections.  Justinian  succeeded  to  this  right  together  with  the 
kingdom  which  he  had  destroyed;  he  diemanded,  together  with 
the  payment  of  a  tribute  of  300Q  golden  joMf,  that  the  candidate 
elected  should  not  receive  the  episcopal  canseoration  till  he  had 
obtained  the  confinnatian  of  the-  emperor.  Hence  arose  long 
vacancies  of  the  See,  itidiscreet  interfefence  in  the  elections  by 
the  imperial  officials,  and  sometimes  cases  of  simony  and  penality. 
This  bondage  became  lighter  in  the  7  th  centuiy,  owing  rather  to 
the  weakening  of  the  imperial  power  than  to  any  resistance  on 
the' part  of  the  popes. 

^h  to  isftk  Centimes. — ^From  tihe  enq>arois  of  the  East  the 
power  naturally  passed  to  those  «f  the  West,  and  it  was  ezeitised 
after  824  by  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  who  claimed 
that  the  dectlon  should  i  not  proceed  untU  the  arrival  of  their 
envoys.  But  this  did  not  last  long;  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
century,  Rome,  torn  by  factions,  witnessed  the  scandal  of  the 
posthumous  condemnation  of  Formosus.  This  deplorable  state 
of  afiairs  lasted  almost  without  interruption  till  the  middle  of  the 
I  ith  century.  When  the  emperors  were  at  Rome,  they  presided 
over  the  elections;  when  they-  were  away,  the  rival  factions  of 
the  barons,  the  Cuescentii  and  the  Alberici  especially,  struggled 
for  the  spiritual  power  as  they  did  for  the  temporal.  During 
this  period  were  seen  cases  of  popes  imposed  by  a  faction  rather 
than  elected,  and  then,  at  the  mercy  of  sedition,  deposed, 
poisoned  and  thrown*  into  prison,  sometimes  to  be  restored  by 
force  of  anns. 

The  influence  of  the  Ottos  (96^2-1003)  was  a  lesser  evil;  that 
of  the  emperor  Otto  III.  was  even  benefidal;  in  that  it  led  to  the 
electi<Hi  of  Gerbert  (Silvester  II.,.  in  999).  But  this  was  only 
a  temporary  check  in  the  process  of  decadea^ce,  and  tai  1146 
Qement  U.,  ths^  successor  of  the  worthless  Benedict  IX.,  admitted 
that  henceforth  not  only  the  amsecuation  but  even  the  election 
of  the  Roman  pontifis  could  onl^'  take  place  in  presence  of  the 
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emperor.  In  fact,  after  the  death  of  Clement  II.  the  delegates 
of  the  Roman  clergy  did  actually  go  to  Polden  to  ask  Henry  III. 
to  give  them  a  pope,  and  similar  steps  were  taken  after  the 
death  of  Damasus  U.,  who  reigned  only  twenty  days.  Fortu- 
nately on  this  occasion  Henry  lU.  appointed,  just  before  his 
death,  a  man  of  high  character,  his  cousin  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul, 
who  presented  himself  in  Rome  in  company  with  Hildebrand. 
From  this  time  began  the  reform.  Hildebrand  had  the  elections 
of  Victor  II.  (loss),  Stephen  IX.  (1057),  and  Nicholas  11.  (ios8) 
carried  out  according  to  the  canonical  form,  including  the 
imperial  ratification.  The  celebrated  bull  In  nomine  Domini 
of  the  13th  of  April  1059  determined  the  electoral  procedure; 
BtecOoa  ^^  ^^  curious  to  observe  how,  out  of  respect  for  tradition, 
nBcrved  it  preserves  all  the  former  factors  in  the  election 
iotb0  though  their  scope  is  modified:  "  In  the  first  place, 
**"^^'  *  the  cardinal  bishops  shall  carefully  consider  the 
election  together,  then  they  shall  consult  with  the  cardinal 
clergy,  and  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  people 
shall  by  giving  their  assent  confirm  the  new  election."  The 
election,  then,  is  reserved  to  the  members  of  the  higher  clergy, 
to  the  cardinals,  among  whom  the  cardinal  bishops  have  the 
preponderating  position.  The  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people  is  now  only  a  formality.  The  same  was  the  case 
of  the  imperial  intervention,  in  consequence  of  the  phrase: 
"  Saving  the  honour  and  respect  due  to  our  dear  son  Henry 
(Henry  IV.))  according  to  the  concession  we  have  made  to  him, 
and  equally  to  his  successors,  who  shall  receive  this  right  person- 
ally from  the  Apostolic  See."  Thus  the  emperor  has  no  rights 
save  those  he  has  received  as  a  concession  from  the  Holy  See. 
Gregory  VII.,  it  is  true,  notified  his  election  to  the  emperor; 
but  as  he  set  up  a  series  of  five  antipopes,  none  of  Gregory's 
successors  asked  any  more  for  the  imperial  sanction.  Further, 
by  this  bull,  the  emperors  would  have  to  deal  with  the  fait 
accompli;  for  it  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  disturbances 
aroused  by  mischievous  persons  at  Rome  preventing  the  election 
from  being  carried  out  there  freely  and  without  bias,  the  cardinal 
bishops,  together  with  a  small  number  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
laity,  should  be  empowered  to  go  and  hold  the  election  where 
they  should  think  fit;  that  should  difficulties  of  any  sort  prevent 
the  enthronement  of  the  new  pope,  the  pope  elect  would  be 
empowered  immediately  to  act  as  if  he  were  actuaUy  pope. 
This  legislation  was  definitely  accepted  by  the  emperor  by  the 
concordat  of  Worms  (11 19). 

A  limited  electoral  body  lends  itself  to  more  minute  legislation 
than  a  larger  body;  the  college  for  electing  the  pope,  thus 
reduced  so  as  to  consist  in  practice  of  the  cardinals  only,  was 
subjected  as  time  went  on  to  laws  of  increasing  severity.  Two 
points  of  great  importance  were  established  by  Alexander  III. 
at  the  Lateran  Council  of  11 79.  The  constitution  Licet  de 
tntanda  discordia  makes  all  the  cardinals  equally  electors,  and 
no  longer  mentions  the  lower  clergy  or  the  people;  it  also 
requires  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  to  decide  an 
election.  This  latter  provision,  which  still  holds  good,  made 
imperial  antipopes  henceforth  impossible. 

Abuses  nevertheless  arose.  An  electoral  college  too  small  in 
numbers,  which  no  higher  power  has  the  right  of  forcing  to 
haste,  can  prolong  disagreements  and  draw  out  the 
ISScUnre.  co^rse  of  the  election  for  a  long  time.  It  is  this 
[)eriod  during  which  we  actually  find  the  Holy  See  left 
vacant  most  frequently  for  long  spaces  of  time.  The  longest  of 
these,  however,  gave  an  opportunity  for  reform  and  the  remedy 
was  found  in  the  conclave,  i.e.  in  the  forced  and  rigid  seclusion 
of  the  electors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  method  had  previously 
been  used,  but  in  a  mitigated  form:  in  12 16,  on  the  death  of 
Innocent  III.,  the  people  of  Perugia  had  shut  up  the  cardinals; 
and  in  1241  the  Roman  magistrates  had  confined  them  within 
the  "  Septizonium  ";  they  took  two  months,  however,  to  perform 
the  election.  Celestine  IV.  died  after  eighteen  days,  and  this 
time,  in  spite  of  the  seclusion  of  the  cardinals,  there  was  an 
interregnum  of  twenty  months.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IV. 
in  1268,  the  cardinals,  of  whom  seventeen  were  gathered  together 
at  Viterbo,  allowed  two  years  to  pass  without  coming  to  an 


agreement;  the  magistrates  of  Viterbo  again  had  recourse  to  the 
method  of  seclusion:  they  shut  up  the  electors  in  the  episcopal 
palace,  blocking  up  all  outlets;  and  since  the  election  still 
delayed,  the  people  removed  the  roof  of  the  palace  and  allowed 
notMng  but  bread  and  water  to  be  sent  in.  Under  the  pressure 
of  famine  and  of  this  strict  confinement,  the  cardinals  finally 
agreed,  on  the  ist  of  September  1271,  to  elect  Gregory  X.,  after 
an  interregnum  of  two  years,  nine  months  and  two  days. 

Taught  by  experience,  the  new  pope  considered  what  steps 
could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  abuses;  in 
1274,  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  he  promulgated  the 
constitution  Uhi  perictdum^  the  substance  of  which  V  ^ 
was  as  follows:  At  the  death  of  the  pope,  the  cardinals  ortgoryX. 
who  were  present  are  to  await  their  absent  colleagues 
for  ten  days;  they  are  then  to  meet  in  one  of  the  papal  palaces 
in  a  closed  conclave;  none  of  them  is  to  have  to  wait  on  him 
more  than  one  servant,  or  two  at  most  if  he  were  ill;  in  the 
conclave  they  are  to  lead  a  life  in  common,  not  even  having 
separate  cells;  they  are  to  have  no  communication  with  the 
outer  world,  under  pain  of  excommimication  for  any  who  should 
attempt  to  commimicate  with  them;  food  is  to  be  supplied 
to  the  cardinals  through  a  window  which  would  be  under  watch; 
after  three  days,  their  meals  are  to  consist  of  a  single  dish 
only;  and  after  five  days,  of  bread  and  water,  with  a  little 
wine.  During  the  conclave  the  cardinals  are  to  receive  no 
ecclesiastical  revenue.  No  account  is  to  be  taken  of  those 
who  are  absent  or  have  left  the  conclave.  Finally,  the  election 
is  to  be  the  sole  business  of  the  conclave,  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  where  it  was  held  are  called  upon  to  see  that  these 
provisions  be  observed.  Adrian  V.  and  John  XX.  were  weak 
enough  to  suspend  the  constitution  Ubi  periculum;  but  the 
abuses  at  once  reappeared;  the  Holy  See  was  again  vacant  for 
long  periods;  this  further  proof  was  therefore  decisive,  and 
Celestine  V.,  who  was  elected  after  a  vacancy  of  more  than 
two  years,  took  care,  before  abdicating  the  pontificate,  to 
revive  the  constitution  of  Gregory  X.,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Decretals  (lib.  i.  tit.  vi.,  de  election,  cap.  3). 

Since  then  the  laws  relating  to  the  conclave  have  been  observed, 
even  during  the  great  schism;  the  only  exception  was  the 
election  of  Martin  V.,  which  was  performed  by  the  cardinals  of 
the  three  obediences,  to  which  the  council  of  Constance  added 
five  prelates  of  each  of  the  six  nations  represented  in  that 
assembly.  The  same  was  the  case  up  to  the  i6th  century.  At 
this  period  the  Italian  republics,  later  Spain,  and  finally  the 
other  powers,  took  an  intimate  interest  in  the  choice  of  the 
holder  of  what  was  a  considerable  political  power;  and  each 
brought  more  or  less  honest  means  to  bear,  sometimes  that  of 
simony.  It  was  against  simony  that  Julius  II,  directed  the  bull 
Cum  tarn  divino  (1503),  which  directed  that  simoniacal 
election  of  the  pope  should  be  declared  null;  that  any 
one  could  attack  it;  that  men  should  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  obedience  of  a  pope  thus  elected;  that  simoniacal  agreements 
shotdd  be  invalid;  that  the  guilty  cardinals  should  be  excom- 
municate till  their  death,  and  that  the  rest  should  proceed 
immediately  to  a  new  election.  The  purpose  of  this  measure 
was  good,  but  the  proposed  remedy  extremely  dangerous;  it  was 
fortunately  never  applied.  Similarly,  Paul  IV.  endeavoured 
by  severe  punishments  to  check  the  intriguing  and  plotting  for 
the  election  of  a  new  j)ope  while  his  predecessor  was  still  living; 
but  the  bull  Cum  secundum  (1558)  was  of  no  effect. 

Pius  IV.  undertook  the  task  of  reforming  and  completing 
the  legislation  of  the  conclave.  The  bull  In  eligendis  (of  October 
ist,  1562),  signed  by  all  the  cardinals,  is  a  model  of 
precision  and  wisdom.  In  addition  to  the  points 
already  stated,  we  may  add  the  following:  that  every  day 
there  was  to  be  a  scrutiny,  i.e.  a  solemn  voting  by  specially 
prepared  voting  papers  (concealing  the  name  of  the  voter,  and 
to  be  opened  only  in  case  of  an  election  being  made  at  that 
scrutiny),  and  that  this  was  to  be  followed  by  the  "  accessit," 
i.e.  a  second  voting,  in  which  the  cardinals  might  transfer  their 
suflFrages  to  those  who  had  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  in  the  first.     Except  in  case  of  urgent  matters,  the  election 
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-was  to  form  the  whole  business  of  the  conclave.  The  cells  were 
to  be  assigned  by  lot.  The  functionaries  of  the  conclave  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  secret  vote  of  the  Sacred  College.  The 
most  stringent  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  ensure  seclusion. 
The  bull  Aeterni  Patris  of  Gregory  XV.  (15th  of  November  162 1) 
is  a  collection  of  minute  regulations.  In  it  is  the  rule 
x^'^  compelling  each  cardinal^  before  giving  his  vote,  to 
take  the  oath  that  he  will  elect  him  whom  he  shall 
judge  to  be  the  most  worthy;  it  also  makes  rules  for  the  forms  of 
voting  and  of  the  voting  papers,  for  the  counting,  the  scrutiny, 
and  in  fact  all  the  processes  of  the  election.  A  second  bull,  Decet 
Romanum  Pontificenif  of  the  12th  of  March  1622,  fixed  the 
ceremonial  of  the  conclave  with  such  minuteness  that  it  has  not 
been  changed  since. 

All  previous  legislation  concerning  the  conclave  was  codified 
and  renewed  by  Pius  X.'s  bull,  Vacanle  Sede  Apostolico  (Dec. 
25,  1904),  which  abrogates  the  earlier  texts,  except  Leo  XIII.'s 
constitution  Praedecessores  Nostri  (May  24,  1882),  authorizing 
occasional  derogations  in  circumstances  of  difficulty,  e.g.  the 
death  of  a  pope  away  from  Rome  or  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  bull  of  Pius  X.  is 
rather  a  codification  than  a  reform,  the  principal  change  being 
the  abolition  of  the  scrutiny  of  accession  and  the  substitution 
of  a  second  ordinary  scrutiny  during  the  same  session. 

On  some  occasions  exceptional  circumstances  have  given  rise 
to  transitory  measures.  In  1797  and  1798  Pius  VI.  authorized 
the  cardinals  to  act  contrary  to  such  of  the  laws  concerning  the 
conclave  as  a  majority  of  them  should  decide  not  to  observe, 
as  being  impossible  in  practice.  Similarly  Pius  IX.,  by  means 
of  various  acts  which  remained  secret  up  till  1892,  had  taken 
the  most  minute  precautions  in  order  to  secure  a  free  and  rapid 
election,  and  to  avoid  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  secular 
powers.  We  know  that  the  conclaves  in  which  Leo  XIII.  and 
Pius  X.  were  elected  enjoyed  the  most  complete  liberty,  and  the 
hypothetical  measures  foreseen  by  Pius  IX.  were  not  applied. 

Until  after  the  Great  Schism  the  conclaves  were  held  in 

various  towns  outside  of  Rome;  but  since  then  they 

^^gy^     have  all  been  held  in  Rome,  with  the  single  exception 

St  Rome,     of  the  conclave  of  Venice  (1800),  and  in  most  cases 

in  the  Vatican. 

There  was  no  place  permanently  established  for  the  purpose, 
but  removable  wooden  ceUs  were  installed  in  the  various  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  grouped  around  the  Sistine  chapel,  in  which 
the  scrutinies  took  place.  The  arrangements  prepared  in  the 
Quirinal  in  1823  did  duty  only  three  times,  and  for  the  most 
recent  conclaves  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  an  inner  enclosure 
within  the  vast  but  irregular  palace  of  the  Vatican.  Each 
cardinal  is  accompanied  by  a  clerk  or  secretary,  known  for  this 
reason  as  a  conclavist,  and  by  one  servant  only.  With  the 
officials  of  the  conclave,  this  makes  about  two  himdred  and 
fifty  persons  who  enter  the  conclave  and  have  no  further  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  save  by  means  of  turning-boxes. 
Since  1870  the  solenm  ceremonies  of  earlier  times  have  naturally 
not  been  seen;  for  instance  the  procession  which  used  to  celebrate 
the  entry  into  conclave;  or  the  daily  arrival  in  pro- 
M^dure.  cession  of  the  clergy  and  the  brotherhoods  to  enquire 
at  the  "  rota  "  (turning-box)  of  the  auditors  of  the 
Rota:  "  Habemusne  Pontificem?  "  and  their  return  accompanied 
by  the  chanting  of  the  "  Veni  Creator  ";  or  the  "  Marshal  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  and  perpetual  guardian  of  the  conclave  " 
visiting  the  churches  in  state.  But  a  crowd  still  collects  morning 
and  evening  in  the  great  square  of  St  Peter's,  towards  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  vote,  to  look  for  the  smoke  which  rises 
from  the  burning  of  the  voting-papers  after  each  session;  when 
the  election  has  not  been  effected,  a  little  straw  is  burnt  with 
the  papers,  and  the  column  of  smoke  then  apprises  the  spectators 
that  they  have  still  no  pope.  Within  the  conclave,  the  cardinals, 
alone  in  the  common  hdl,  usually  the  Sistine  chapel,  proceed 
morning  and  evening  to  their  double  vote,  the  direct  vote  and 
the  "  accessit."  Sometimes  these  sessions  have  been  very 
numerous;  for  example,  in  1740,  Benedict  XIV.  was  only 
elected  after  255  scrutinies;  on  other  occasions,  however,  and 


notably  in  the  case  of  the  last  few  popes,  a  well-defined  majority 
has  soon  been  evident,  and  there  have  been  but  few  scrutinies. 
Each  vote  is  immediately  counted  by  three  scrutators,  appointed 
in  rotation,  the  most  minute  precautions  being  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  voting  shall  be  secret  and  sincere.  When  one  cardinal 
has  at  last  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  votes,  the  dean  of  the  car- 
dinals formally  asks  him  whether  he  accepts  his  election,  and 
what  name  he  wishes  to  assume.  As  soon  as  he  has  accepted,  the 
first "  obedience  "  or  "  adoration  "  takes  place,  and  immediately 
after  the  first  cardinal  deacon  goes  to  the  Loggia  of  St  Peter's 
and  announces  the  great  news  to  the  assembled  people.  The 
conclave  is  dissolved;  on  the  following  day  take  place  the  two 
other  "  obediences,"  and  the  election  is  officially  announced  to 
the  various  governments.  If  the  [>ope  be  not  a  bishop  (Gregory 
XVI.  was  not),  he  is  then  consecrated;  and  finally,  a  few  days 
after  his  election,  takes  place  the  coronation,  from  which  the  ponti- 
ficate is  officially  dated.  The  pope  then  receives  the  tiara  with 
the  triple  crown,  the  sign  of  his  supreme  spiritual  authority.  The 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  goes  back  to  the  9th  century,  and  the 
tiara,  in  theformofahighconicalcap,isequally  ancient  (seeTiARA). 
In  conclusion,  a  few  words  should  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  veto.  In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  the  character  of 
the  conclaves  was  determined  by  the  influence  of  what 
were  then  known  as  the  "  factions,"  i.e.  the  forma-  of  veto, 
tion  of  the  cardinals  into  groups  according  to  their 
nationality  or  their  relations  with  one  of  the  Catholic  courts 
of  Spain,  France  or  the  Empire,  or  again  according  as  they 
favoured  the  political  policy  of  the  late  pope  or  his  prede- 
cessor. These  groups  upheld  or  opposed  certain  candidates.  The 
Catholic  courts  naturally  entrusted  the  cardinals  "  of  the  crown," 
i.e.  those  of  their  nation,  with  the  mission  of  removing,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  candidates  who  were  distasteful  to  their 
party;  the  various  governments  could  even  make  public  their 
desire  to  exclude  certain  candidates.  But  they  soon  claimed  an 
actual  right  of  formal  and  direct  exclusion,  which  should  be 
notified  in  the  conclave  in  their  name  by  a  cardinal  charged 
with  this  mission,  and  should  have  a  decisive  effect;  this  is 
what  has  been  called  the  right  of  veto.  We  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely at  what  time  during  the  i6th  century  this  transformation 
of  the  practice  into  a  right,  tacitly  accepted  by  the  Sacred 
College,  took  place;  it  was  doubtless  felt  to  be  less  dangerous 
formally  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  three  sovereigns  each  to 
object  to  one  candidate,  than  to  face  the  inconvenience  of 
objections,  such  as  were  formulated  on  several  occasions  by 
Philip  II.,  which,  though  less  legal  in  form,  might  apply  to  an 
indefinite  number  of  candidates.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  it  was  a  right  based  on  custom,  and  was  not  supported  by 
any  text  or  written  concession;  but  the  diplomatic  right  was 
straightforward  and  definite,  and  was  better  than  the  intrigues 
of  former  da3rs.  During  the  19th  centiuy  Austria  exercised, 
or  tried  to  exercise,  the  right  of  veto  at  all  the  conclaves,  except 
that  which  elected  Leo  XIII.  (1878);  it  did  so  again  at  the 
conclave  of  1903.  On  the  2nd  of  August  Cardinal  Rampolla 
had  received  twenty-nine  votes,  when  Cardinal  Kolzielsko 
Puzina,  bishop  of  Cracow,  declared  that  the  Austrian  government 
opposed  the  election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla;  the  Sacred  College 
considered  that  it  ought  to  yield,  and  on  the  4th  of  August 
elected  Cardinal  Sarto,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  X.  By  the 
bull  Commissum  Nobis  (January  20,  1904),  Pius  X.  suppressed 
all  right  of  **  veto  "  or  "  exclusion  "  on  the  part  of  the  secular 
governments,  and  forbade,  under  pain  of  excommunication 
reserved  to  the  futiire  pope,  any  cardinal  or  conclavist  to  accept 
from  his  government  the  charge  of  proposing  a  "  veto,"  or  to 
exhibit  it  to  the  conclave  under  any  form. 

Bibliography. — The  best  and  most  complete  work  is  Lucius 
Lector,  Le  Conclave^  origine^  histoire^  organisation^  Ugislation  ancienne 
et  moderne  (Paris,  1894).  See  also  Ferraris,  Prompta  Bibliotheca, 
s.  V.  Papa^  art.  i. ;  Moroni,  Dizionario  di  ertMttione  storico-ecclesi- 
astica,  s.  v.  Conclaioe,  Conclavisti,  CelUiy  Elezione,  Esdusiva;  Bouix, 
De  Curia  Romano,  part  i.  c.  x,;  De  Papa,  part  vii.  (Paris,  1859, 
1870);  Barbier  de  Montault^  Le  Conclave  (Paris,  1878).  On  the 
conclave  of  Leo  XIIL,  R.  de  Cesare,  Conclave  di  Leone  XI II.  (Rome, 
'  1888).     On  the  conclave  of  Pius  X. :  an  eye-witness  (Card.  Mathieu), 
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Les  Dernvtrs  Jours  ds  Lion-  XIII  tt  le  candave  (Paris,  B9P4).  See 
further,  for  the  right  of  vetor  Phillips,  Kirchenr4c)U,.  t.  v.  p.  133*; 
Sagraiiller,  Die  Papshuahlen  und  die  Staale  (Tubingen,  1890);  Die 
PapstwakfbvlUn  und  das  staatliche  Recht  des  Exclusive  (Tubingen, 
1892);  Wahrmnnd,  AusschliessungsreM  der  haihdUschen  Staaten 
(Vienna,  i88a).  (A.  Bo.*) 

GON€ORD»  a  township  of  Middleser  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  about  20  m.  N,W.  of  Bostonw  Pop.  (1900)  5652;  (1910, 
U.S.  census)  6421 »  Atea  25  sq.  m%  It  is  traversed  by  the  Boston 
&:  Maine  railway.  Where  the  Sudbury  and  Assabet  unite  to 
form  the  beautiful  little  Concord  river,  oelebrated  by  Tboveau, 
is  the  village  of  Concord,  straggling,  placid  and  beautiful,  full 
of  associations  with  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Independence 
and  with  American  literature.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
**  Old  Manse, '^  built  in  1765  for  Rev.  William  Emerson,  in  which 
his  grandson  R.  W.  Emerson  wrote  Nature,  and  I^wjthome 
his  Mosses  from  an  Oid  Manse,  containing  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  and  its  associations.  At  Concord  there  is  a 
state  refonnatory,  whose  inmates,  about  800  in  number, 
ase  employed  in  manufacturing  various  articles,  but  otherwise 
the  town  has  only  minor  busmess  and  industrial  interests^  The 
introduction  of  tile  "  Concord "  grape,  first  produced  here  by 
Ephraim  Bull  in  1S53,  is  said  to  heave  masked  the  beginning  of 
the  profitable  commercial  cultivation  of  talkie  grapes  in  the 
United  States^  Concord  was  settled  and  incorporated  as  a 
township  in  1635,  and  was  (wdth.  Dedhaim)  the  first  settkment 
m  Massachusetts  back  from  the  sea-coast.  A  county  convention 
at  Concord  village  in  August  1774.  recommended  the  calling  of 
tiie  first  Provincial  Coi^^ress.  of  Massachusetts — one  of  the  first 
tiKiependent  legislatures  of  America — ^which.  aasemblbd  here  on 
the  zitli  of  Octc^r  1774,  and  again  in  Marck  and  April  1775* 
The  village  became  thereafter  a  storeJiouse  of  provisioins  and 
munitioiis.  of  war,  and  hence  became  the  objective  of  the  British 
expedition  that  on  the  19th  of  April  1775  opened  with  the 
armed  coDflict  at  Lexington  {q^Ji,)  the  Amertcan  War  of  Inde-» 
pendence.  As  the  Briti^  proceeded  to  Concord  tiic  whole 
country  was  rising,  and  at  Concord  about  500  minute-men 
confronted  the  British  legidars  who  were  holding  the  village 
cmd  searching  £or  arms  and  stares.  Volleys  were  exchanged, 
the  British  retreated,  the  minute-men  hung  on  t^eir  fianks  and 
from  the  hillsides  shot  them  down,  driving  their  colunms  on 
Lexington.  A  gsanite  obehak,  erected  in  1B37,  when  Emerson 
wrote  his  ode  cat  the  battle,  marks  tiie  spot  where  the  first 
British  soldiers  fell;  while  across  the  stream  a  fine:  bronze 
"  Minute-Man  "  (1875)  by  D.  C.  French  (a  native  of  Ck>ncord) 
marks  the  spot  where  once  '^  the  embattled  farmers  stood  and 
fired  theshot  heard  round  the  world  ""  (Emerson).  Coacord  was 
long  one  of  the  shir&-townships  of  Middlesex  county,  losing  this 
honour  in  1867,  The  village  is  famous  as  the  home  of  R.  W. 
Emerson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  and  her  father,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  who  maintained 
here  from  1879  to  1S8S  (in  a  building  still  standing)  the  Concord 
school  cf  philosophy,  which  counted  Benjamin  Peij:ce,  W.  T. 
Harris,.  Mrs  J.  W,  Howe,  T.  W.  Higginson,  Professor  William 
James  and  Emerson  among  itslectnrerSb  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau  and  the  Akotts  are  buried  here  in  the  beautiful  Sleepfy 
Hollow  Cemetery.  Of  the  variofus  Qrartions  (among  oithecs  one 
by  Edward  Everett  in  1825)  that  have  beem  delivered  at  Concord 
anniversanes  perhaps  the  finest  is  that  ol  George  William 
Curtis,  delivered  in  1875. 

See  A.  S.  Hudson,  The  History  of  Concord,  vol.  L  (Concord,  1904) ; 
G.  Bw  Bartlett,  Concord:  Historu,  Literary  and  Picturesque  (Boston, 
1885) ;  and  Mrs  J*  L.  Swayne,  Story  qf  Concord  (Boston,  1907). 

CONGO&IX  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cabarrus  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Rocky  river,  about  150  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1890)  4339;  (1900)  igio,  of  whom 
T789  were  negroes.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern  raiiway. 
Concord  is  situated  in  a  cotton-growing  region,  and  Rs  chief 
inUrest  is  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  Sootia  seminary  (for  negro  girls),  founded  in  1870  and 
onder  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Rftard  of  Missions  for  Freed^ 
men,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Concord  was  hid  out  in  1793  and  was 
first  incorporated  in  ZS5X. 


CONCORD,  the  capital  ^  New  Huopshire,  UJS.A^  and  the 
county^seaA  of  Merrin^ek  couotty)  on  both  sides  of  theMerrimac 
river,  abfyut  75  m.  N.W.  of  Boston,  Massacinsetts.  Pop.  (1^90) 
17,004;  (^900)  79,63^2,  of  whom  38x3  were  forsign-bent; 
(19x0,  census)  21,497.  Concord  is  served  by  t&e  Boston 
&  Maine  r^way.  The  avea  of  the  dty^  m  1906  was  4$-i6  sq.  m. 
Concord  has  broad  streets  bordered  with  shade  tKees;  and  has 
several:  parks,  including  Penacoolc,  White,  Rollins  and  the 
Contoocook  river.  Among  the  principal  buildings,  are  the  state 
capitol,  the  state  liboary,  the  dty  hall,,  the  oouaty  ceust-house, 
the  post-office,  a  public  library  (17,000  vol&)y  the  state  hospital^ 
the  state  prison,  the  Centennial  home  for  the  aged,  the.  Margaret 
Pilislrary  memorial  hospital,  the  Rol£e.andRuarfr>rdaa[)rlinn  for 
orphan  girls,  founded  by  Count  Rumford's  daughter,  and  sonte 
fine  churches,  including  the  Christian  Sdtoce  church  built  by 
Mrs  Eddy.  There  are  &  soldiers''  memorial  aTeh,  a  stetue  of 
Daniel  Webster  by  Thomas  Bail,  and  statues  of  John  F.  Hale, 
John  Stark,  and  Commodore  George  H.  Perkins,  the  last  by 
Daniel  C.  French;  and  at  Penacook,  6  sol  N.W.  of  Ckxacord, 
there  is  a  monument  to  HannahDustin  (see  HA^nsjusLL) .  Among 
the  educational  institutions  aae  theweH-known  St  Paul's  school 
for  boys  (Protestant  Episcopal,  i^s)f  ^^^  2  m.  W.  of  the  eity> 
and  ^  Mary's  sdsool  for  girls  (Pnotestant  Ejpiscopal,  1885). 
From  1847  tai867  Concord  wastiteaea!t.of  the  Biblical  Institute 
(Methodist  Episcopal)  ,.fQionded  in  Newbury^  Veinntont,  in  1841, 
remo(ved  to  Boston  as. the  Boston.  Theologiml  Seminaxy  in  2867, 
and  after  187 1  a  part  of  Boston  Umvevsity.  The  city  has 
vaoQus.  manufactureSr  indnriing  ilbur  and  grist  mill  products^ 
silver  ware,  cotton  and  wodBen  goods,  carriages,  hsdmesses  and 
leather  belting,,  fiuniture,.  wooden  wajw,  piaioos  and  clothing; 
the  Boston  &.Mame  Railroad  has  a  laiige  repair  sl^i^in  the  city, 
and  there  are  valuable  granite  quarries  in  the  vieinky.  in 
1905.  Coiu:ord  rankied  third  asaong  the  d^es  of  the  sitate  in  the 
value  of  its  factory  products,  which  waa  $6,^87^7^2^  being 
an  increase  of  5x-7%  since  1900.  When  hrst  visited  by  the 
English  settlers,  the  site  of  Concord  wsa  oanipied  by  Pena^ook 
Indians;  a  trading  post  was  built  here  ahout  i.66ob  In  1725 
Massachusetts  granted  the  land  int  this  vicifciity  te  some  of  her 
citizens;  bait  this  grant  was  not  recogiaued  by  New  Hampshire, 
whose  legislature  issued  (1727)  a  grant  (the  Tbwnship  of  Bow) 
overiap^ing  the  Massadhnsette  grants  which  was  known  as 
Penacook  or  Ptitmy  (Zook.  The  New^  Hampshire  granliees 
undertook  to  establish  heoe  a  colony  ol  Londonderry  Irish; 
but  the  Massachusetts  settlers  were  hrmly  established  by  the 
spring  of  r727,  Massu±usetts  de£mtely  assumed  jurisdiction 
in  1731,  and  in  1734^  her  general  court  incorpo^ted  the  settle- 
ment luider  the  name  of  Rumford.  The  conflicting  rights  of 
Runxfoa-d  and  Bow  gave  vise  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
colonial  land  cases,  and  sdthough  the  New  Ham^hire  authoddties 
enforced  their  claims  of  jurisdiction,,  the  ^vy  council  in  1755 
confirmed  the  Rumfbrd  settlers  in  their  possession.  In  1765 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  "  parish  of  Concord,"  and  in  1784 
the  town  of  Concord  was  incorporated^  Here,  f^  some  yeazs 
before  the  War  of  American  Independence,  Hved  Benjamin 
Thompson,  later  Count  Rjumford.  In  1778  and  again  in  r78i- 
1782  a  state  constitutional  convention  met  here;  the  first  New 
Hampshire  legislature  met  at  Concord  in  1-782;  the  convention 
which  ratiified  for  New  Hampshire  the  Federal  Constitution  met 
here  in  1788;  and  in  x8o8  the  state  capital  was  definitely  estal>- 
lished  here.  The  New  Hampslure  Fctrioty  founded  here  in  1808 
{and  for  twenty  years  edited)  by  Isaac  HiU  (i788r-i85x),,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  i83i-x83d,  and 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  in  1836-1839,  became  one  oi  the 
leading  exponents  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  New  England. 
In  18 14  the  Middlesex  Canal,  connecting  Concord  with  Boston, 
was  completed.  A  city  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  in 
184^9  was.  not  accep^ted  by  the  city  until  i8<53.. 

See  J.  O,  Lyford,  The  History  of  Concord,  Nm  Htmpshm  (0€y 
lm«tory  Oxmnisaion)  (2  vols.,  Concord,,  190;^  7  Concord  Tomn 
Hesardr^  1732--J830  (Concord,  1804) ;  J-  B.  Mooce,  Anftalsqf  Concord, 
rr^6-iS^3  (Coneord,  1824);  and  Sathanifll  BoutDU*  The  History  0/ 
Concord  (Concord,  1856). 
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DOKCXIRD^  BOOK  OP  {Liber  ConarrdioB),  rdie  coUecdve 
docomeBts  of  the  LuthccEan  aoBfession,  consisting  of  the  Comfesde 
Auguskma,  the  Apologia  Csnf^sswms  Augusianae^  the  Artieula 
Smakaidkij  the  Cotechismi  Magof  et  Miner  and  the  Formula 
Concordiae,  This  last  was  a  fozmtda  issued  on  the  35th  of  June 
1 580  (the  jubilee  of  the  Augsburg  Confession)  by  the  Lutheran 
Clmrch  in  an  attempt  to  heal  the  breach  whichi  since  the  death 
oi  Luther,  had  been  widening  between  the  extreme  Lutherans 
and  the  Crypto-Cahdnists.  Previous  attempts  at  concord  had 
been  made  at  the  raquest  of  different  ntleis,  especially  by  Jacob 
Andrea  with  his  Swahian  Concordia  in  1573,  and  Abel  Scher* 
dinger  with  the  Maottxronn  Fonnula  in  1 575.  In  1 576  the  elector 
of  Saxony  called  a  ccmference  of  theologians  at  Torgau  to  discuss 
these  two  efforts  and  from  them  pnrodace  a  third.  The  Book  of 
Torgau  was  evolved,  circulated  and  criticized;  a  new  committee, 
prominent  on  which  was  Martin  Chemnitz,  sitting  at  Bergen 
near  Magdcfburg,  considered  the  criticisms  and  finally  drew  up 
the  Formula  Concordiae.  It  consists  of  (a)  the  '*  Epitome,'' 
(6)  the  ^^  Solid  Repetition  .and  Declaration,''  each  part  comprising 
twelve  articles;  and  was  accepted  by  Saxony,  Wtirttemberg, 
Baden  among  other  states,  but  rejected  by  Hesse,  Nassau  and 
Holstein.  Even  the  free  cities  were  divided,  Hamburg  and 
LUbeck  for,  Bremen  and  Frankfort  against.  Hungary  and 
Sweden  accepted  it,  aaid  so  finally  did  Denmark,  where  at  first 
it  was  rejected,  and  its  publicaticm  made  a  crime  pimishable  by 
death.  In  spite  of  this  very  limited  reception  the  Formtda 
Concordiae  has  alwsiys  been  reckoned  with  the  five  other  docu* 
ments  as  of  confessional  authority. 

See  P.  Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom^  i.  25&-340t  iii.  92-180. 

€09f€QIlDAHCE  (Late  Xat.  zoncordanHa,  harmony,  from  cumy 
with,  and  cor,  heart)^  Htecally  agreement,  harmony;  hence 
derivatively  a  citation  of  paisdlel  passages,  and  specifically  an 
alphabedcsd  anangcxnent  of  the  words  contained  in  a  book  with 
citations  of  the  passages  in  wiiich  they  occur.  Concordances 
m  this  last  sense  were  first  made  for  the  Bible.  Originally  the 
word  was  only  used  in  this  connexion  in  the  phiral  concordantiaef 
each  group  of  parallel  passages  being  prc^riy  a  concordanHa. 
The  Germans  distinguish  between  concordances  of  things  and 
concordances  of  words,  the  former  indexing  the  subject  matter 
of  a  book  (^*  real  "  concordanoe),  the  latter  the  words  (^  verbal  " 
concordance). 

The  original  impetus  to  the  making  of  concordances  was  due  to 
the  conviction  that  the  several  x»arts  of  the  Bible  are  consistent 
with  each  other,  as  parts  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  may  be  com- 
bined as  harmonious  elements  in  one  S3rstem  of  sfuritual  truth. 
To  Anthony  of  Padua  (11 95-1 251)  ancient  tradition  ascribes 
the  first  concordance,  the  anonymous  Concordauliae  Morales^ 
ef  which  the  basis  was  the  Vulgate.  The  first  authentic  work 
of  the  kind  was  due  to  Cardinal  Hugh  of  St  Cher,  a  Dominican 
monk  (d.  1263),  who,  in  preparing  for  a  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  found  the  need  -of  a  conoordance,  and  is  reported  to 
have  used  for  the  purpose  the  services  of  five  hundred  of  his 
brother  monks.  This  concoordance  was  the  basis  of  two  which 
succeeded  in  tune  and  importance,  one  by  Conrad  of  Hatberstadt 
(fl.  c,  1290)  and  the  other  by  John  of  Segovia  in  the  next  century. 
This  book  was  published  in  a  greatly  improved  and  amplified 
form  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  by  David  Nutt,  of  London, 
edited  by  T.  P.  Dutripon.  The  first  Hebrew  concordance  was 
compiled  in  1437-1445  by  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan  b.  Kalonymus 
of  Aries.  It  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1523  by  Daniel  Bomberg, 
in  Basel  m  1556,  1569  and  1581.  It  was  published  under  the 
title  Mar  NaUb^  *'  The  Light  of  the  Way."  In  1556  it  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Johann  Reuchlin,  but  many  errors 
appeared  in  both  the  Helnew  and  the  Latin  edition.  These  wei« 
corrected  by  Marsus  de  Calasio,  a  Frandscaa  friar,  who  published 
a  four  volume  folio  Concordantiae  Sacr,  Bibl.  Hebr,  et  Latin,  at 
Rome,  x^2z,  much  enlarged,  whh  proper  names  included.  An- 
other cooBCordance  based  on  Nathan's  was  Johann  Buxtorf  the 
elder's  Cothcardanliete  Baid.  Ebraieae  nova  et  ariificiasa  mdhodo 
distpoaUae,  Basel,  1 632.  It  marks  a  stage  in  both  the  arrangement 
and  the  knowledge  of  tfae  roots  xA.  words,  but  can  only  be  used  by 
those  who  know  tfae  massoiretic  syateoi,  as  the  refereoces  are 


mads  by  Hebrew  letters  and  relate  to  rabbinical  divisibns  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Calasio'a  concordance  was  republished  in 
London  under  the  direction  of  WiUiam  Romaine  in  1747-1749^ 
in  lour  volumes  folio,  under  the  patronage  of  all  the  monarchs 
of  Europe  and  also  of  the  pope.  In  1754  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  a 
Presbyterian  divine  in  Norwich,  published  in  two  volumes  the 
Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  ike  English  Bible,  disposed  after 
the  manner  of  Bnxtorf.  This  was  the  most  complete  and  con* 
venient  concordance  tq>  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  In  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  Dr  Julius  Filrst  issued  a  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  Buxtorf's  concordance.  The  Hehrctischen 
und  chaldaischen  Concordanz  %u  den  Heiligen  Scbriften  Alton 
Testaments  (Leipzig,  1840)  earned  forward  the  development  of 
the  concordance  in  several  directions.  It  gan^e  (i)  a  corrected 
text  founded  on  Hahn's  Vanderhoogt's  Bible;  (3)  the  Rabbinical 
meanings;  (3)  explanations  in  Latin,  and  iUnstrations  from 
the  three  Qreek  versions,  the  Aramaic  paraphrase,  and  the 
Vulgate;  (4)  the  (keek  words  employed  by  the  Septoagint 
as  renderings  of  the  Hebrew;  (5)  notes  on  philology  and  archae- 
ology, so  that  the  concordance  contained  a  Hebrew  lexicon. 
An  En^sh  translation  by  Dr  Samuel  Davidson  was  published 
in  1867.  A  revised  edition  of  Buxtorf's  work  with  additions 
from  Ftirst's  was  published  by  B.  B^  (Stettin,  1862).  A  new 
conoordanoe  embodying  the  matter  of  all  previous  worics  with 
lists  of  proper  names  and  particles  was  published  by  Solomon 
Manddkem  in  Leipzig  (1896);  a  smaller  edition  of  the  same, 
without  quotations,  appeared  in  1900.  There  are  also  concord* 
ances  of  Biblical  proper  names  "by  G.  Brecher  (Fnmkfort-on- 
Main,  1876)  and  Schusslovicz  (Wilna,  J878). 

A  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint  was  published  at  Frankfort 
in  1602  by  Conrad  Kircher  of  Augsburg;  in  this  the  Hebrew 
words  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  and  the  Greek  words  by 
which  they  are  translated  are  placed  under  them.  A  Septuagint 
concordance,  giving  the  Greek  words  in  alphabetical  order,  was 
published  in  1718  in  two  volumes  by  Abraham  Tromm,  a  learned 
minister  at  Groningen,  then  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
It  gives  the  Greek  words  in  alphabetical  order;  a  Latin  transla- 
tion; the  Hebrew  word  or  words  for  which  the  Greek  term  is 
used  by  the  Septuagint;  then  the  places  where  the  words  occur 
in  the  order  of  the  books  and  chapters;  at  the  end  of  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Septuagint  places  are  given  where  the  word  occurs 
in  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  the  other  Greece 
translations  of  the  O.  T.;  and  the  words  of  the  Apocrypha 
foUow  in  each  case.  Besides  an  index  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  words  there  is  another  index  which  contains  a  lexicon 
to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  In  1887  (London)  appeared  the 
Handy  Concordance  of  the  Septuagint  giving  various  readings 
from  Codices  Vaticanus,  AlexandrinuSf  SinaUicus  and  Ephraemi, 
with  an  appendix  of  words  from  Origen's  Hexapla,  not  found  in 
the  above  manuscripts,  by  G.  M.,  without  quotations.  A  work 
of  the  best  modern  scholarship  was  brou^t  out  in  1897  '^Y  the 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  entitled  A  Concordance  toihe  Septuagint 
and  the  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  includvng  the 
Apocryphal  Books,  by  Edwin  Hatch  and  H.  A.  Redpath,  assisted 
by  other  scholars;  this  was  completed  in  1900  by  a  Kst  of  proper 
names. 

The  first  Greek  concordance  to  the  New  Testament  was  published 
at  Basel  in  1546  by  Sixt  Birck  or  Xjrstus  Betuleius  (1500-1554), 
a  philologist  and  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  was 
followed  by  Stephen's  concordance  (1594)  planned  by  Robert 
Stei>hens  and  published  by  Henry,  his  son.  Then  in  1638  came 
Sclmiied's  rafUHov,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  subsequent 
concordances  to  the  New  Testament.  Erasmus  Schmied  or 
Schmid  was  a  Lutheran  divine  who  was  professor  of  Greek  in 
Wittenberg,  where  he  died  in  1637.  Revised  editions  of  the 
rai»i€u)v  were  published  at  Gotha  in  1717,  and  at  Glasgow  in 
1819  by  the  University  Press.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
Charles  Hermann  Bruder  brought  out  a  beautiful  edition  (Tauch- 
nitr)  with  many  improvements.  The  apparatus  criticus  was  a 
triumph  of  New  Testament  scholarship.  It  collates  the  readings 
of  Erasmus,  R.  Stephens'  third  ecMtion,  the  Ebcvrrs,  Mill, 
Bengel,  Webster,  Kna^,  Uttman,  Scholz,  Lachmann.    It  also 
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gives  a  selection  from  the  most  ancient  patristic  MSS.  and  from 
various  interpreters.  No  various  reading  of  critical  value  is 
omitted.  An  edition  of  Bruder  with  readings  of  Samuel 
Prideaux  Tregelles  was  published  in  1888  under  the  editorship 
of  Westcott  and  Hort.  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance 
of  the  New  Testameni,  and  the  Englishman* s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Concordance,  are  books  intended  to  put  the  results  of  the  above- 
mentioned  works  at  the  service  of  those  who  know  little  Hebrew 
or  Greek.  Every  word  in  the  Bible  is  given  in  Hebrew  or  Greek, 
the  word  is  transliterated,  and  then  every  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  is  given — the  word,  however  it  may  be  translated,  being 
italicized.  They  are  the  work  of  George  V.  Wigram  assisted 
by  W.  Burgh  and  superintended  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  B.  Davidson 
and  W.  Chalk  (1843;  2nd  ed.  i860).  Another  book  which 
deserves  mention  is,  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  with 
the  English  version  to  each  word;  the  principal  Hebrew  roots 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint,  with  short 
critical  notes  and  an  index,  by  John  Williams,  LL.D.,  Lond.  1767. 

In  1884  Robert  Young,  author  of  an  analytical  concordance 
mentioned  below,  brought  out  a  Concordance  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament  with  a  dictionary  of  Bible  Words  and  Synonyms:  this 
contains  a  concise  concordance  to  eight  thousand  changes  made 
in  the  Revised  Testament.  Another  important  work  of  modem 
scholarship  is  the  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton  and  A.  E.  Geden,  according  to  the  texts 
adopted  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf,  and  the  English 
revisers. 

The  first  concordance  to  the  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  London,  1535,  by  Thomas  Gybson. 
It  is  a  black-letter  volume  entitled  The  Concordance  of  the  New 
Testament  most  necessary  to  be  had  in  the  hands  of  all  soche  as  delyte 
in  the  communication  of  any  place  contayned  in  ye  New  Testament, 

The  first  English  concordance  of  the  entire  Bible  was  John 
Marbeck's,  A  Concordance,  that  is  to  saie,  a  worke  wherein  by  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  A. B.C.  ye  maie  redely  find  any  worde 
conteigned  in  the  whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  expressed  or 
mentioned,  Lond.  1550.  Although  Robert  Stephens  had  divided 
the  Bible  into  verses  in  1545,  Marbeck  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  this  and  refers  to  the  chapters  only.  In  1550  also  ap- 
peared Walter  Lynne's  translation  of  the  concordance  issued 
by  BuUinger,  Jude,  Pellican  and  others  of  the  Reformers. 
Other  English  concordances  were  published  by  Cotton,  Newman, 
and  in  abbreviated  forms  by  John  Downham  or  Downame 
(ed.  1652),  Vavasor  Powell  (1617-1670),  Jackson  and  Samuel 
Clarke  (1626-1 701).  In  1 737  Alexander  Cruden  (q.v.),  a  London 
bookseller,  bom  and  educated  in  Aberdeen,  published  his 
Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  which  is  added  a  concordance  to  the  books  called 
Apocrypha,  This  book  embodied,  was  based  upon  and  super- 
seded all  its  predecessors.  Though  the  first  edition  was  not 
remunerative,  three  editions  were  published  during  Cmden's 
life,  and  many  since  his  death.  Cmden's  work  is  accurate  and 
full,  and  later  concordances  only  supersede  his  by  combining 
an  English  with  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  concordance.  This  is 
done  by  the  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concordance  prepared 
by  C.  F.  Hudson,  H.  A.  Hastings  and  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.D., 
published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  the  Critical  Lexicon  and 
Concordance  to  the  English  and  Greek  New  Testament,  by  E.  L. 
BuUinger,  1892.  The  Interpreting  Concordance  to  the  New 
Testament,  edited  by  James,  Gall,  shows  the  Greek  original  of 
every  word,  with  a  glossary  explaining  the  Greek  words  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  showing  their  varied  renderings  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  The  most  convenient  of  these  is  Young's 
Analytical  Concordance,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1879,  and 
since  revised  and  reissued.  It  shows  (i)  the  original  Hebrew 
or  Greek  of  any  word  in  the  English  Bible;  (2)  the  literal  and 
primitive  meaning  of  every  such  original  word;  (3)  thoroughly 
reliable  parallel  passages.  There  is  a  Students*  Concordance  to 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  showing  the  changes 
embodied  in  the  revision,  published  under  licence  of  the  uni- 
versities; and  a  concordance  to  the  Revised  Version  by  J.  A. 
Thorns  for  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 


Biblical    concordances   having    familiarized    students   with 
the  value  and  use  of  such  books  for  the  systematic  study  of   ' 
an  author,  the  practice  of  making  concordances  has  now  become 
common.    There  are  concordances  to  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Browning  and  many  other  writers.  (D.  Mn.) 

CONCORDAT  (Lat.  concordatum,  agreed  upon,  from  am-, 
together,  and  cor,  heart),  a  term  originally  denoting  an  agreement 
between  ecclesiastical  persons  or  secular  persons,  but  later 
applied  to  a  pact  concluded  between  the  ecclesiastical  authority 
and  the  secular  authority  on  ecclesiastical  matters  which  concern 
both,  and,  more  specially,  to  a  pact  concluded  between  the  pope, 
as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  a  temporal  sovereign  for  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  territory  of  such  sove- 
reign. It  is  to  concordats  in  this  later  sense  that  this  article 
refers. 

No  one  now  questions  the  profound  distinction  that  exists 
between  the  two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  between  the 
church  and  the  state.  Yet  these  two  societies  are  none  the 
less  in  inevitable  relation.  The  same  men  go  to  compose  both; 
and  the  church,  albeit  pursuing  a  spiritual  end,  cannot  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  temporal  property,  which  in  its  nature  depends 
on  the  organization  of  secular  society.  It  follows  of  necessity 
that  there  are  some  matters  which  may  be  called  "  mixed," 
and  which  are  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  two  powers,  such  as 
church  property,  places  of  worship,  the  appointment  and  the 
emoluments  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  the  temporal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  regulation  of 
public  worship,  and  the  like.  The  existence  of  such  mixed 
matters  gives  rise  to  inevitable  conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  which 
may  lead,  and  sometimes  have  led,  to  civil  war.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  general  interest  that  all  these  matters  should  be  settled 
pacifically,  by  a  common  accord;  and  hence  originated  those 
conventions  between  the  two  powers  which  are  known  by  the 
significant  name  of  concordat,  the  official  name  beuig  pactum 
concordatum  or  solemnis  conventio.  In  theory  these  agreements 
may  result  from  the  spontaneous  and  pacific  initiative  of  the 
contracting  parties,  but  in  reality  their  object  has  almost  always 
been  to  terminate  more  or  less  acute  conflicts  and  remedy  more 
or  less  disturbed  situations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  concordats 
always  present  a  clearly  marked  character  of  mutual  concession, 
each  of  the  two  powers  renouncing  certain  of  its  claims  in  the 
interests  of  peace. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  concordat  the  state  recognizes  the 
official  status  of  the  church  and  of  its  mhusters  and  tribunals; 
guarantees  it  certain  privileges;  and  sometimes  binds  itself  to 
secure  for  it  subsidies  representing  compensation  for  past 
spoliations.  The  pope  on  his  side  grants  the  temporal  sovereign 
certain  rights,  such  as  that  of  making  or  controlling  the  appoint- 
ment of  dignitaries;  engages  to  proceed  in  harmony  with  the 
government  in  the  creation  of  dioceses  or  parishes;  and  regular- 
izes the  situation  produced  by  the  usurpation  of  chxurch  property 
&c.  The  great  advantage  of  concordats — ^indeed  their  principsd 
utility — consists  in  transforming  necessarily  unequal  unilateral 
claims  into  contractual  obUgations  analogous  to  those  which 
result  from  an  international  convention.  Whatever  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  state  towards  the  ecclesiastical  society  may  be  in 
pure  theory,  in  practice  they  become  more  precise  and  stable 
when  they  assume  the  nature  of  a  bilateral  convention  by  which 
the  state  engages  itself  with  regard  to  a  third  party.  And 
reciprocally,  whatever  may  be  the  absolute  rights  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical society  over  the  appointment  of  its  dignitaries,  the 
administration  of  its  property,  and  the  government  of  its  ad- 
herents, the  exercise  of  these  rights  is  limited  and  restricted 
by  the  stable  engagements  and  concessions  of  the  concordatory 
pact,  which  bind  the  head  of  the  church  with  regard  to  th« 
nations. 

A  concordat  may  assume  divers  forms, — historically,  three. 
The  most  common  in  modem  times  is  that  of  a  diplomatic 
convention  debated  between  the  authorized  mandatories  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
latter;  as,  for  example,  the  Froich  concordat  of  i8oz.  Or, 
secondly,  the  concordat  may  result  from  two  identical  separate 
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act9,  one  exnaQatmg  from  the  pope  and  the  other  from  the 
sovereign;  this  was  the  form  of  the  first  tjcue  concordat,  that  of 
Wonnsy.in  1192.  A  third  form  was  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
concordat  of  1516  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  of  France; 
a  papal  bull  published  the  concordat  in  the  form  of  a  concession 
by  the  pope^  and  it  was  afterwards  accepted  and  published  by 
the  king  as  law  of  the  country.  The  shades  w;hich  distinguish 
these  three  forms  are  not  without  -significance,  but  they  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  contractual  character  of  concordats. 

Since  concordats  are  contracts  they  gjive  rise  to  that  special 
mutual  obligation  which  results  from  every  agreement  freely 
entered  into;  for  a  contract  is  binding  on  both  parties  to  it. 
Concordats  are  undoubtedly  conventions  of  a  particular  nature. 
They  may  make  certain  concessions  or  privileges  once  given 
without  any  corresponding  obligation;  they  constitute  for  a 
given  country  a  special  ecclesiastical  law;  and  it  is  thus  that 
writers  have  sometimes  spoken  of  concordats  as  privileges. 
Again,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  spiritual  matters  upon  which 
concordats  bear  do  not  concern  the  two  powers  in  the  same 
manner  and  in  the  same  degree;  and  in  this  sense  concordats 
are  not  perfectly  equal  agreements.  Finally,  they  do  not 
assume  the  contracting  parties  to  be  totally  independent,  i,e. 
regard  is  had  to  the  existence  of  anterior  rights  or  duties.  But 
with  these,  reservations  it  must  unhesitatingly  be  said  that 
concordats  are  bilateral  or  synallagmatic  contracts,  from  which 
results  an  equal  ;nutual  obligation  for  the  two  parties,  who  enter 
into  a  juridical  engagement  towards  each  other.  Latterly 
certain  Catholics  have  questioned  this  equality  of  the  concor- 
datory  obligation,  and  have  aroused  keen  discussion.  According 
to  Maurice  de  fionald  (Deux  questions  sur  le  concordat  de  i8oj, 
Geneva,  i?7i),  who  exaggerates  the  view  of  Cardinal  Tarquini 
(JnstU,  juris  puU.  eccl.,  1862  and  1868),  concordats  Would  be 
pure  privileges  granted  by  the  pope;  the  pope  would  not  be 
9.ble  to  enter  into  agreements  on  spiritual  matters  or  impose 
restraints  upon  the  power  of  his  successors;  and  consequently 
he  would  not  bind  himself  in  any  juridical  sense  and  would  be 
able  freely  to  revoke  concordats,  just  as  the  author  of  a  privilege 
cap  withdraw  it  at  his  pleasure.  This  exaggerated  argument 
found  a  certain  number  of  supporters,  several  of  whom  neverthe- 
less sensibly  weakened  it.  But  the  best  canonists,  from  the 
Roman  professor  De  Angelis  {Prael^  juris  canon,  i.  ko6)  onwards, 
and  all  jurists,  have  victoriously  refuted  this  theory,  either  by 
insisting  on  the  principles  common  to  all  agreements  or  by 
citing  the  formal  text  of  several  concordats  and  papal  acts, 
which  are  as  explicit  as  possible.  They  have  thus  Hpheld  the 
true  contractual  nature  of  concordats  and  the  muti^.  juridical 
obligation  which  results  from  them. 

Tlie  forego^  statements  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
concordats  are  in  their  natiu-e  perpetual,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  broken  or  denounced.  They  have  the  perpetuity  of  conven- 
tions which  contain  no  time  limitation;  but,  like  every  human 
convention,  they  can  be  denounced,  in  the  form  in  u^  for 
international  treaties,  and  for  good  reasons,  which  are  summed 
up  in  the  exigencies  of  the  general  good  of  the  country.  Never- 
theless, there  is  no  example  of  a  concordat  having  been  denounced 
or  broken  by  the  popes,  whereas  several  have  been  denounced 
or  broken  by  the  civil  powers,  sometimes  in  the  least  diplomatic 
manner,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  concordat  in  X905.  The 
rupture  of  the  concordat  at  once  terminates  the  obligations 
which  resulted  from  it  on  both  sides;  but  it  does  not  break  off 
all  relation  between  the  church  and  the  state,  since  the  two 
societies  continue  to  coexist  on  the  same  territory.  To  the 
situation  defined  by  concordat,  however,  succeeds  another 
situation,  more  or  less  uncertain  and  more  or  less  strained, 
in  which  the  two  powers  legislate  separately  on  mixed  matters, 
sometimes  not  without  provoking  conflicts. 

We  cannot  describe  in  detail  the  objects  of  concordatory 
conventions.  They  bear  upon  very  varied  matters,^  and  we 
must  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief  risutni.  In  the  first  place 
is  the  official  recognition  by  the  state  of  the  Catholic  religion 

*  These  are  arranged  under  thirty-five  distinct  heads  in  Nussi's 
Quinquaginta  honventiones  de  rebus  ecclesiasHcis  (Rome,  1869). 


and  its  ministers.  Sometimes  the  Catholic  religion  is  declared 
to  be  the  state  religion,  and  at  least  the  free  and  public  exercise 
of  its  worship  is  guaranteed.  Several  conventions  guarantee  the 
free  communication  of  the  bishops,  clergy  and  laity  with  the 
Holy  See;  and  this  admits  of  the  publication  and  execution  of 
apostolic  letters  in  matters  spiritual.  Others  define  those  affairs 
of  major  importance  which  may  be  or  must  be  referred  to  the 
Holy  See  by  appeal,  or  the  decision  of  which  is  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See.  On  several  occasions  concordats  have  established  a 
new  division  of  dioceses,  and  provided  that  future  erections  or 
divisions  should  be  made  by  a  common  accord.  Analogous 
provisions  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  territorial  divisions 
within  the  dioceses;  parishes  have  been  recast,  and  the  consent 
of  the  two  authorities  has  been  required  for  the  establishment 
of  new  parishes.  As  regards  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  offices, 
the  concordats  concluded  with  Catholic  nations  regularly  give 
the  sovereign  the  right  to  nominate  or  present  to  bishoprics, 
often  also  to  other  inferior  benefices,  such  as  canonries,  important 
parishes  and  abbeys;  or  at  least  the  choice  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  is  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  power.  In 
all  cases  canonical  institution  (which  confers  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction)  is  reserved  to  the  pope  or  the  bishops.  In  countries 
where  the  head  of  the  state  is  not  a  Catholic,  the  bishops  are 
regularly  elected  by  the  chapters,  but  the  civil  power  has  the 
right  to  strike  out  objectionable  names  from  the  list  of  candidates 
which  is  previously  submitted  to  it.  Other  conventions  secure 
the  exerdse  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  in  their  diocese, 
and  determine  precisely  their  authority  over  seminaries  and 
other  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  instruction  and  education, 
as  well  as  over  public  schools,  so  far  as  concerns  the  teaching 
of  religion.  Certain  concordats  deal  with  the  orders  and 
congregations  of  monks  and  nuns  with  a  view  to  subjecting  them 
to  a  certain  control  while  securing  to  them  the  legal  exerdse  of 
their  activities.  Ecclesiastical  immunities,  sudi  as  reservation 
of  the  criminal  cases  of  the  dergy,  exemption  from  military 
service  and  other  privileges,  are  expressly  maintained  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pacts.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  is  that 
of  church  property.  An  agreement  is  come  to  as  to  the  conditions 
on  which  pious  foundations  are  able  to  be  made;  the  measure 
in  which  church  property  shall  contribute  to  the  public  expenses 
is  indicated;  and,  in  the  19th  century,  the  position  of  those 
who  have  acquired  confiscated  church  property  is  regularized. 
In  exchange  for  this  surrender  by  the  church  of  its  ancient 
property  the  state  engages  to  contribute  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
ministers  of  public  worship,  or  at  least  of  certain  of  them. 

Scholars  agree  in  associating  the  eariiest  concordats  with  the 
celebrated  contest  about  investitures  (g.t?.),  which  so  profoundly 
agitated  Christian  Europe  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries.  The 
first  in  date  is  that  which  was  concluded  for  England  with  Henry 
I.  in  1 107  by  the  efforts  of  St  Ansdm.  The  convention  of  Sutri 
of  nil  between  Pope  Paschal  II.  and  the  emperor  Henry  V. 
having  been  rejected,  negotiations  were  resumed  by  Pope 
Callxtus  II.  and  ended  in  the  concordat  of  Worms  (1122),  which 
was  confirmed  in  1177  by  the  convention  between  Alexander  HI. 
and  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  In  this  concordat  a  distinction 
was  made  between  spiritual  investiture,  by  the  ring  and  pastoral 
staff,  and  lay  or  feudal  investiture,  by  the  sceptre.  The  emperor 
renoimced  investiture  by  ring  and  staff,  and  permitted  canonical 
elections;  the  pope  on  his  part  recognized  the  king's  right  to 
perform  lay  investiture  and  to  assist  at  elections.  Analogous  to 
this  convention  was  the  concordat  concluded  between  Nicholas 
IV.  and  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1289. 

The  lengthy  discussions  on  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Germany 
ended  finally  in  the  concordat  of  Vienna,  promidgated  by 
Nicholas  V.  in  1448.  Already  at  the  coundl  of  Constance 
attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  excessive  papal  reserva- 
tions and  taxes  in  the  matter  of  benefices,  privileges  which  had 
been  established  under  the  Avignon  popes  and  during  the  Great 
Schism;  for  example,  Martin  V.  had  had  to  make  with  the 
different  nations  special  arrangements  which  were  valid  for  five 
years  only,  and  by  which  he  renounced  the  revenues  of  vacant 
benefices.    The  council  of  Basel  went  further:  it  suppressed 
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annates  and  all  the  benefice  reservations  which  did  hot  appear  in 
the  Corpus  Juris.  Eugenius  IV.  repudiated  the  Basel  decrees, 
and  the  negotiations  terminated  in  what  was  called  the  "  con- 
cordat of  the  princes,"  which  was  accepted  by  Eugenius  IV, 
on  his  death-bed  (bulls  of  February  5  and  7, 1447).  In  February 
1448  Nicholas  V.  concluded  the  arrangement, which  took  the  name 
of  the  concordat  of  Vienna.  This  concordat,  however,  was  not 
received  as  law  of  the  Empire.  In  Germany  the  concessions  made 
to  the  pope  and  the  reservations  maintained  by  him  in  the  matter 
of  taxes  and  benefices  were  deemed  excessive,  and  the  prolonged 
discontent  which  resulted  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  success  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

In  France  the  opposition  to  the  papal  exactions  had  been 
still  more  marked.  In  1438  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges 
adopted  and  put  into  practice  the  Basel  decrees,  and  in  spite  of 
the  incessant  protests  of  the  Holy  See  the  Pragmatic  was  observed 
throughout  the  15th  century,  even  after  its  nominal  abolition 
by  Louis  XI.  in  1461.  The  situation  was  modified  by  the  con- 
cordat of  Bologna,  which  was  personally  negotiated  by  Leo  X. 
and  Francis  I.  of  France  at  Bologna  in  December  151 5,  inserted 
in  the  bull  Primitiva  (August  18, 1516),  and  promulgated  as  law 
of  the  realm  in  151 7,  but  not  without  rousing  keen  opposition. 
All  bishoprics,  abbeys  and  priories  were  in  the  royal  nomination, 
the  canonical  institution  belonging  to  the  pope.  The  pope  pre- 
served the  right  to  nominate  to  vacant  benefices  in  curia  and  to 
certain  benefices  of  the  chapters,  but  all  the  others  were  in  the 
nomination  of  the  bishops  or  other  inferior  collators.  However, 
the  exercise  of  the  pope's  right  of  provision  still  left  considerable 
scope  for  papal  intervention,  and  the  p>ope  retained  the  annates. 

In  the  17th  century  we  have  only  to  mention  the  concordat 
between  Urban  VIII.  and  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  for  Bohemia 
in  1640.  In  the  i8th  century  concordats  are  numerous:  there 
are  two  for  Spain,  in  1737  and  1753;  two  for  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
in  1757  and  1784;  one  for  Poland,  in  1736;  five  for  Sardinia  and 
Piedmont,  in  1727,  1741,  1742,  1750  and  1770;  and  one  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  174 1. 

After  the  political  and  territorial  upheavals  which  marked  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th,  all  these 
concordats  either  fell  to  the  ground  or  had  to  be  recast.  In  the 
19th  century  we  find  a  long  series  of  concordats,  of  which  a  good 
number  are  still  in  force.  The  first  in  date  and  importance  is  that 
of  1801,  concluded  for  France  between  Napoleop,  First  Consul, 
and  Pius  VII.  after  laborious  negotiations.  Save  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  all  the  property  of  which  had 
been  confiscated,  it  reproduced  the  concordat  of  1 516.  The  pope 
condoned  those  who  had  acquired  church  property;  and  by  way 
of  compensation  the  government  engaged  to  give  the  bishops  and 
cur6s  suitable  salaries.  Th«  concordat  was  solemnly  promulgated 
on  Easter  Day  1802,  but  the  government  had  added  to  it  uni- 
lateral provisions  of  Galilean  tendencies,  which  were  known  as  the 
Organic  Articles,  After  having  been  the  law  of  the  Chujrch  of 
' .  France  for  a  century,  it  was  denounced  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1905.  It  remains,  however,  partly  in  force  for  Belgium 
and  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  formed  part  of  French  territory 
in  1801. 

We  conclude  with  a  brief  chronological  survey  of  the  concordats 
J  during  the  19th  century,  some  now  abrogated  or  replaced, 
others  maintained.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  denunciation 
of  a  concordat  by  a  nation  does  not  necessarily  entail  the  separa- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  state  in  that  country  or  the  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome. 

1803.  For  the  Italian  republic,  between  Napoleon  and  Pius 
VII.,  analogous  to  the  French  concordat;  abrogated. 

1813.  It  is  impossible  to  designate  as  a  concordat  the  conces- 
sions which  were  wrested  by  violence  from  Pius  VII.  when 
ill  and  in  seclusion  at  Fontainebleau,  and  which  he  at  once 
retracted. 

181 7.  For  Bavaria;  still  in  force. 

1817.  New  French  concordat,  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  concordat  of  1516;  but  it  was  not  put 
to  the  vote  in  the  chambers,  and  never  came  into  force. 

1817.   For    Piedmont,   completed  in   1836  and   1841;   was 


suppressed,  like  all  other  Italian  concordats,  by  the  formation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

18 18.  For  the  Two  Sicilies,  completed  in  1834;  lasted  until 
the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Piedmont. 

182 1.  For  Prussia;  still  in  force. 

182 1.  For  the  Rhine  provinces  not  incorporated  in  Prussia, 
with  the  special  object  of  regulating  episcopal  elections;  con- 
cerned Wtirttemberg,  Baden  i  Hesse,  Saxony,  Nassau,  Frankfort, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Oldenburg  and  Waldeck.  This  first 
concordat  was  immediately  suspended,  and  was  not  ratified 
until  1827;  it  is  partially  maintained.  It  had  to  be  replaced 
by  new  concordats  concluded  with  Wtirttemberg  in  1857  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden  in  1859;  but  these  conventions,  not 
having  been  ratified  by  those  countries,  never  came  into  force. 

1824.  For  the  kingdom  of  Hanover;  maintained; 

1827.  For  Belgium  and  Holland;  abandoned  by  a  common 
accord. 

1828  and  1845.  ^<>^  Switzerland,  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Basel  and  Soleure;  in  force. 

1847.  For  Russia,  never  applied  by  Russia.  It  was  followed 
by  several  partial  conventions. 

185 1 .  For  Tuscany;  lasted  imtil  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

1851.  For  Spain,  completed  in  1859  and  1888;  in  force. 

A  convention  on  the  religious  orders  was  concluded  in  1904, 
but  had  not  received  the  assent  of  the  Senate  in  1908. 

1855.  For  Austria;  denounced  in  1870.  Several  of  its 
provisions  are  maintained  by  unilateral  Austrian  laws.  Tlie 
emperor  of  Austria  continues  to  nominate  to  bishoprics  by 
virtue  of  rights  anterior  to  this  concordat. 

1857.  For  Portugal,  completed  in  1886  for  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  Indies;  in  force. 

1886.  For  Montenegro;  in  force. 

The  numerous  concordats  concluded  towards  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century  with  several  of  the  South  American  republics 
either  have  not  come  into  force  or  have  been  denounced  and 
replaced  by  a  more  or  less  pacific  modus  vivendi. 

For  texts  see  Vincenzio  Nussi,  Quinquaginta  conveniiones  de  rebus 
ecdesiasticis  (Rome,  1869;  Mainz,  1870);  Branden,  Concordala 
inter  5.  Sedem  et  indytam  nationem  Gertnaniae,  &c.  (undated).  On 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  concordats  see  Mffr.  Gtobbio,  /  Con^ 
cordati  (Monza*  1900);  ideiUt  Lexiami  di  difwmaMa  ecdesiasUca 
(Rome,  18199^1903} ;  Cardinal  Cavagnis,  InsMuiiones  juris  publici 
ecclesiasiici  (Rome,  1906).  For  the  French  concordats  see  A. 
Baudrillard,  Quatre  cents  ans  de  concordat  (Paris,  1905) ;  Eoulay  de 
la  Meurthe,  Documents  sur  la  tUgocioHon  du  concordat  et  sur  Us  autres 
rapports  de  ia  France  ooec  le  SainUSi^e  (Paris,  1891-1905) ;  Cardinal 
Mathieu,  Le  Concordat  de  1801  (Pans,  1903) ;  E.  Sevestre,  Le  Con^ 
cordat  de  180 J,  Vhistoire,  le  texte,  la  destinSe  (Paris,  1905).  On  the 
relations  between  the  church  and  the  state  in  various  countries  see 
Vering,  Kirchenrecht,  {§  30-53.  (A.  Bo.*) 

CONCORDIA,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification  of  peace 
and  goodwill.  Several  temples  in  her  honour  were  erected  at 
Rome,  the  most  ancient  being  one  on  the  Capitol,  dedicated  to 
her  by  Canaillus  (367  B.C.),  subsequently  restored  by  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  consecrated  by  Tiberius  (a.d.  10). 
Other  temples  were  frequently  built  to  conunemorate  the 
restoration  of  civil  harmony.  Offerings  were  made  to  Concordia 
on  the  birthdays  of  emperors^  and  Concordia  Augusta  was 
worshipped  as  the  promoter  of  harmony  in  the  imperial  house- 
hold. Concordia  was  represented  as  a  matron  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  patera  or  an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  a  comu 
copiae  or  a  sceptre.  Her  symbols  were  two  hands  joined  together, 
and  two  serpents  entwined  about  a  herald's  staff. 

CONCORDIA  (mod.  Concordia  Sagittaria),  an  ancient  town 
of  Venetia,  in  Italy,  16  ft.  above  sea-level,  31  m.  W.  of  Aqxiileia, 
at  the  junction  of  roads  to  Altinum  and  Patavium,  to  Opitergium 
(and  thence  either  to  Vicetia  and  Verona,  or  Feltria  and  Triden- 
tum),  to  Noricum  by  the  valley  of  the  TUaventus  (Tagliamento), 
and  to  Aquileia.  It  was  a  mere  village  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who  made  it  a  colony.  Under  the  later  empire  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Italy;  it  had  a  strong  garrison  and  a 
factory  of  missiles  for  the  army.  The  cemetery  of  the  garrison 
has  been  excavated  since  1873,  and  a  large  number  of  important 
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inscriptions,  the  majority  beiongiii^  to  the  end  of  the  4th  and 

the  beginning  of  the  5th  centuries,  have  been  discovered.    It 

was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Attila  in  ^d.  452..    Considerable 

remains  of  the  ancient  town  have  been  found — ^parts  of  the 

city  waDs,  the  sites  of  the  forum  and  the  theatre,  and  probably 

that  of  the  arms  factory.    The  objects  found  are  preserved  at 

Portogniaro,  i^  m.  to  the  N.     The  see  of  Concordia  was  founded 

at  an  early  period,  and  transferred  in  1339  to  Portogruaro, 

where  it  still  remiains.    The  baptistery  of  Concordia  was  probably 

erected  in  iioo. 

See  Ch.  HUlsen  in  Pauiy-Wissowa,  Realencyclopddifit  iv.  (Stuttgart, 
1901)  830.  (T.  As.) 

CONCRETE  (Lat.  concretus,  participle  of  concrescere,  to  grow 
together),  a  term  used  in  various  technical  senses  with  the 
general  significance  of  combination,  conjunction,  solidity.    Thus 
the  biulding  material  tuade  up  of  separate  substances  combined 
into  one  is  known  as  concrete  (see  below).    In  mathematics  and 
music,  the  adjective  has  been  used  as  synonymous  with  "  con- 
tinuous "  as  opposed  to  "  discrete,  ''  i.e,  "  separate,  "  "  discon- 
tinuous."   This  antithesis  is  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  idea 
that   the  two  words  derive  from  a  common  origin,  whereas 
"  discrete  "  is  derived  from  the  Latin  discernere.    In  logic  and 
also  in  common  language  concrete  terms  are  those  which  signify 
persons  or  things  as  opposed  to  abstract  terms  which  signify 
qualities,  relations^  attributes  (so  J.  S.  Mill).    Thus  the  term 
"man"    is   concrete,    while    '^manhood"    and    "humanity" 
are  abstract,  the  names  of  the  qualities  implied.    Confusions 
between  abstract   and  concrete  terms  are  frequent;  thus  the 
word  "  relation,"  which  is  strictly  an  abstract  term  implying 
connexion  between  two  things  or  persons,  is  often  used  instead 
of  the  correct  term  "  relative  "  for  people  related  to  one  another. 
Concrete  terms  are  further  subdivided  as  Singular,  the  names 
of  things  regarded  as  individuals,  and  General  or  Conunon,  the 
names  which  a  number  of  things  bear  in  conamon  in  virtue  of 
their    possession    of    conmion    characteristics.    These    latter 
terms,  though  concrete  in  so  far  as  they  denote  the  persoi^  or 
things  which  are  kno^n  by  them  (see  Denotation),,  have  also 
an  abstract  sense  when  viewed  connotatively,  i.e.  as  implying 
the  quality  or  qualities  in  isolation  from  the  individuals.    The 
ascription  of  adjectives  to  the  class  of  concrete  terms,  upheld 
by  J.  S.  Mill,  has  been  disputed  on  the  ground  that  adjectives 
are  applied  both  to  concrete  and  to  abstract  termst    Hence 
some  logicians  make  a  separate  class  for  adjectives,  as  being 
the  names  neither  of  .things  nor  of  qualities,  and  describe  them 
as  Attributive  terms. 

CONCRETE,  the  name  given  to  a  building  material  consisting 
generally  of  a  pdixture  of  broken  stone,  sand  and  some  kind  of 
cement  To  tnese  is  added  water,  which  combining  chemically 
with  the  cement  conglomerates  the  whole  mixture  into  a  solid 
mass,  and  forms  a  rough  but  strong  artiflcial  stone.  It  has  thus 
the  immense  advantage  over  natural  stone  that  it  can  be  easily 
moulded  while  wet  to  any  desired  shape  or  size.  Moreover,  its 
constituents  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  its  manufacture  is  extremely  simple.  On  account  of  these 
properties,  builders  have  .come  to  give  it  a  distinct  preference  over 
stone,  brick,  timber  and  other  building  materials.  So  popular 
has  it  become  that  besides  being  used  for  massive  constructions 
like  breakwaters,  dock  walls,  culverts,  and  lor  foundations  of 
buildings,  lighthouses  and  bridges,  it  is  also  proving  its  usefulness 
to  the  architect  and  engineer  in  many  other  ways.  A  remarkable 
extension  of  the  use  of  concrete  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
introduction  of  scientihc  methods  of  combining  it  with  steel  or 
iron.  The  floors  and  even  the  walls  of  important  buildings  are 
made  of  this  combination,  and  long  span  bridges,  tall  factory 
chimneys,  and  large  water-tanks  are  among  the  many  novel  uses 
to  which  it  has  been  put.  Piles  made  of  steel  concrete  are  driven 
into  the  ground  with  blows  that  would  shatter  the  best  of  timber, 
A  fuller  description  of  the  combination  of  steel  and  concrete  will 
be  given  later. 

The  constituents  of  concrete  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
matrix  and  the  aggregate^  and  these  terms,  though  somewhat  old* 
fashioned,  are  convenient.    The  matrix  is  the  lime  or  cement, 
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whose  chemical  action;with  the  added  lyater  causes  the  concrete  to 
solidify;  and  the  aggregate  is  the  broken  stone  or  hard  material 
which  is  embedded  in  the  matrix.  The  matrix  most 
commonly  used  is  Portland  cement,  by  far  the  best  and 
strongest  of  them  aU.  The  subject  of  its  manufacture 
and  examination  is  a  most  important  and  interesting  one,  and  the 
special  article  dealing  with  it  should  be  studied  (see  Cement). 
Here  it  will  only  be  said  that  before  using  Portland  cement  very 
careful  tests  should  be  made  to  ascertain  its  quality  and  con- 
dition. Moreover,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  damp*proof  store  for  a 
few  weeks;  and  when  taken  out  for  use  it  should  be  mixed  and 
placed  in  position  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  rain,  or  even 
moist  air,  spoils  it  by  causing  it  to  set  prematurely.  The  oldest 
of  all  the  matrices  is  lime,  and  many  splendid  examples  of  its  use 
by  the  Romans  still  exist.  It  has  been  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded by  Portland  cement,  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
strength  of  the  latter,  though  lime  concrete  is  still  used  in  many 
places  for  dry  foundarions  and  small  structures.  To  be  of  ser- 
vice the  lime  should  be  what  is  known  as  "  hydraulic,"  that  is, 
not  pure  or  ''  fat,"  but  containing  some  argillaceous  matter, 
and  should  be  carefully  slaked  with  water  before  being  mixed 
with  the  aggregate.  To  ensure  this  being  properly  done,  the 
lumps  of  lime  should  be  broken  up  small,  and  enough  water  to 
slake  them  should  be  added,  the  lime  then  being  allowed  to  rest 
for  about  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  water  changes  the  particles 
of  quicklime  to  hydrate  of  lime,  and  breaks  up  the  hard  lumps 
into  a  powder.  The  hydrated  lime,  after  being  passed  through  a 
fine  screen  to  sort  out  any  lumps  unaffected  by  the  water,  is 
ready  for  concrete  making,  and  if  not  required  at  once  should  be 
stored  in  a  dry  place.  Other  matrices  are  slag  cement,  a  com- 
paratively recent  invention,  and  some  other  natural  and  artiflcial . 
cements  which  find  occasional  advocates.  Materials  like  tar  and 
pitch  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  matrix;  they  are  used  hot 
and  without  water,  the  solidifying  action  being  due  to  cooling 
and  to  evaporation  of  the  mineral  oils  contained  in  thena.  What- 
ever matrix  is  used,  it  is  almost  invariably  *^  diluted  "  with  sand, 
the  grains  of  which  become  coated  with  the  finer  particles  of  the 
matrix.  The  sand  should  be  coarse-grained  and  hard.  It  should 
be  free  from  dirt — that  is  to  say,  free  from  clay  or  soft  mud,  for 
instance,  which  prevents  the  cement  adhering  to  its  particles,  or 
again  from  sewage  matter  or  any  substance  which  will  chemically 
destroy  the  matrix.  The  grains  should  show  no  signs  of  decay, 
and  by  preference  should  be  of  an  angular  shape.  The  sand 
obtained  by  crushing  granite  and  hard  stones  is  excellent.  When 
lime  is  used  as  a  matrix,  certain  natural  earths  such  as  pozzuolana 
or  trass,  or,  failing  these,  powdered  bricks  or  tiles,  may  be  used 
instead  of  sand  with  great  advantage.  They  have  the  property 
of  entering  into  chemical  combination  with  the  Hme,  forming  a 
hard  setting  compound,  and  increasing  the  hardness  of  the 
resulting  concrete. 

The  commonest  aggregates  are  broken  stone  and  natural  flint 
gravel  Broken  bricks  or  tiles  and  broken  furnace  slag  are  some- 
times used,  the  essential  points  being  that  the  aggregate  jshould 
be  hard,  clean  and  sound.  Generally  speaking,broken  stones  will 
be  rough  and  angular,  whereas  the  stones  in  flint  gravel  will  be 
comparatively  smooth  and  round.  It  might  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  broken  stone  will  necessarily  be  the  better  aggregate, 
but  this  does  not  always  follow.  Experience  shows  that,  although 
spherical  pebbles  are  to  be  avoided,  Portland  cement  adheres 
tightly  to  smooth  flint  surfaces,  and  that  rough  stones  often  give 
a  less  compact  concrete  than  smooth  ones  on  account  of  the 
difi^culty  of  bedding  them  into  the  matrix  when  laying  the  con- 
crete. In  mixing  concrete  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
stones  to  separate  themselves  from  the  sand  and  cement,  and  to 
form  "  pockets  "  of  honeycombed  concrete  which  are  neither 
water-tight  nor  strong.  These  are  much  more  liable  to  occur  when 
the  stones  are  flat  and  angular  than  when  they  are  round. 
Modern  engineers  favour  the  practice  of  having  the  stones  of 
various  sizes  instead  of  being  uniform,  because  if  these  sizes  are 
wisely  proportioned  the  whole  mixture  can  be  made  more  solid, 
and  the  rough  ''pockets"  avoided.  For  first-class  work,  however, 
and  especially  in  steel  concrete,  it  is  customary  to  reject  very  large 
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Stones,  and  to  insist  that  all  shall  pass  throiigh  a  ring  }  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  water,  like  all  the  other  constituents  of  concrete,  should 
be  dean  and  free  from  vegetable  matter.  At  one  time  sea- water 
was  thought  to  be  injurious,  but  modem  investigation  finds  no 
objection  to  it  except  on  the  score  of  appearance,  efflorescence 
being  more  likely  to  occur  when  it  is  used. 

Sometimes  in  massive  concrete  structures  large  and  heavy 
stones  as  big  as  a  man  can  lift  are  buried  in  the  concrete  after  it  is 
laid  in  position  but  while  it  is  still  wet.  The  stones  should  be 
hard  and  clean,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  completely 
surrounded.    Such  concrete  is  known  as  rubHe  concrete. 

In  proportioning  the  quantities  of  matrix  to  aggregate  the  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  a  concrete  in  which  the  voids  or  air-spaces 
shall  be  as  small  as  possible;  and  as  the  lime  or  cement 
tions^  is  usually  by  far  the  most  expensive  item,  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  as  little  of  it  as  is  consistent  with  strength. 
When  natural  fiint  gravel  containing  both  stones  and  sand  is 
used,  it  is  usual  to  mix  so  much  gravel  with  so  much  lime  or 
cement.  The  proportions  in  practice  generally  run  from  3  to  i  for 
very  strong  work,  down  to  12  to  i  for  unim[>ortant  work.  Some 
engineers  have  the  sand  separated  from  the  stones  by  screens  or 
sieves  and  then  remixed  in  definite  proportions.  When  stones 
and  sand  are  obtained  from  different  sources,  their  relative 
proportions  have  to  be  decided  upon.  A  common  way  of  doing 
this  is  first  to  choose  a  proportion  of  sand  to  cement,  which  will 
probably  vary  from  i  to  i  up  to  4  to  i.  It  then  remains  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  stones  should  be  added.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  can,  whose  volume  is  known,  is  filled  loosely  with 
stones,  and  the  volume  of  the  voids  between  them  is  determined 
by  measuring  how  much  water  the  can  will  hold  in  addition  to  the 
stones.  It  is  then  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  sand  and  cement 
should  be  equal  to  the  voids.  Moreover,  the  volume  of  sand  and 
cement  together  is  generally  assumed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
sand  alone,  as  the  cement  to  a  large  extent  fills  up  voids  in  the 
sand.  For  example,  suppose  it  is  resolved  to  use  2  parts  of  sand 
to  I  of  cement,  and  suppose  that  experiment  shows  that  in  a 
pailful  of  stones  two-fifths  of  the  volume  consists  of  voids,  then 
3  paits  of  sand  (or  sand  with  cement)  will  fill  voids  in  5  parts  of 
stones,  and  the  proportion  of  cement,  sand,  stones  becomes 
1:2:5.  There  are  several  weak  points  in  this  reasoning,  and  a 
more  accurate  way  of  determining  the  best  pro[>ortions  is  to  try 
different  mixtures  of  cement,  stones  and  sand,  filling  them  into 
different  pails  of  the  same  size,  and  then  ascertaining,  by  weighing 
the  paHs,  which  mixture  is  the  densest. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  water  to  be  added,  several 
things  must  be  considered.  The  amount  required  to  combine 
chemically  with  the  cement  is  about  16%  by  weight,  but  in 
practice  much  more  than  this  is  used,  because  of  loss  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  that  the  water  shall  be  uni- 
formly distributed.  If  the  situation  is  cool,  the  stone  hard,  and 
the  concrete  carefully  ranmied  directly  it  is  laid  down  and  kept 
moist  ^th  damp  cloths,  only  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole 
mass  is  required.  On  the  other  hand,  water  should  be  given 
generously  in  hot  weather,  also  when  absorbent  stone  is  used  or 
when  the  concrete  is  not  rammed.  In  these  cases  the  concrete 
should  be  allowed  to  take  all  it  can,  but  an  excess  of  water  which 
would  flow  away,  carrying  the  cement  with  it,  should  be  avoided. 

The  thorough  mixing  of  the  constituents  is  a  most  important 
item  in  the  production  of  good  concrete.  Its  object  is  to  distri- 
Mixing,  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^  materials  evenly  throughout  the  mass, 
and  it  is  performed  in  many  different  ways,  both  by 
hand  and  by  machine.  The  relative  values  of  hand  and  machine 
work  are  often  discussed.  Roughly  it  may  be  said  that  where 
a  large  mass  of  concrete  is  to  be  mixed  at  one  or  two  places  a 
good  machine  will  be  of  great  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  mixing  platform  has  to  be  constantly  shifted,  hand 
inixing  is  the  more  convenient  way.  In  hand  mixing  it  is  usual 
to  measure  out  from  gauge  boxes  the  sand,  stones  and  cement 
or  lime  in  a  heap  on  a  wooden  platform.  Then  they  are  turned 
once  or  twice  in  their  dry  state  by  men  with  shovels.  Next 
water  is  carefully  added,  and  the  mixture  again  turned,  when 
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it  is  ready  for  depositing.  For  important  work  and  espedally 
for  thin  structures  the  nimiber  of  turnings  should  be  increased. 
Many  types  of  mixing  machines  are  obtainable;  the  favourite 
type  is  one  in  which  the  materials  are  placed  in  a  large  iron  box 
which  is  made  to  rotate,  thus  tumbling  the  matrix  and  aggregate 
over  each  other  again  and  again.  Another  simple  apparatus 
is  a  large  vertical  pipe  or  shoot  in  which  sloping  baffle  plates 
or  shelves  are  placed  at  intervals.  The  materials  are  fed  in  at 
the  top  of  the  shoot  and  fall  from  shelf  to  shelf,  the  mixing  being 
effected  by  the  varioiis  shocks  thus  given.  When  mixed  the 
concrete  is  carried  at  once  to  the  position  required,  and  if  the 
matrix  is  quick-setting  Portland  cement  this  operation  must 
not  be  delayed. 

One  of  the  few  drawbacks  of  concrete  is  that,  unlike  brickwork 
or  masonry,  it  has  nearly  always  to  be  deposited  within  moulds 
or  framing  which  give  it  the  required  shape,  and 
which  are  removed  after  it  is  set.  Indeed,  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  these  moulds  sometimes  prohibit  its  tise.  It  is 
essential  that  they  shall  be  strong  and  stiff,  so  as  not  to  yield 
at  all  from  the  pressure  of  the  wet  concrete.  The  moulds  for  the 
face  of  a  wall  consist  generally  of  wooden  shutters,  leaning 
against  upright  timbers  which  are  secured  by  horizontal  or 
raking  struts  to  firm  ground,  or  to  anything  that  will  bear  the 
weight.  If  a  smooth  and  neat  face  is  wanted  other  precautions 
must  be  taken.  The  shutters  must  be  planed,  and  coated  with 
a  mixture  of  soap  and  oil,  so  as  to  come  away  easily  after  the 
concrete  is  set.  Moreover,  when  depositing  the  concrete,  a 
shovel  or  other  tool  must  be  worked  between  the  wet  concrete 
and  the  shutter.  This  draws  sand  and  water  to  the  face  and 
prevents  the  rough  stones  from  showing  themselves.  Sometimes 
rough  concrete  is  rendered  ovei:  with  a  plaster  of  cement  and 
sand  after  the  shutters  have  been  removed,  but  this  is  liable 
to  peel  off  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  method  of  depositing  depends  on  the  situation.  If  for 
important  walls,  or  for  small  scantlings  such  as  steel  concrete 
generally  involves,  the  concrete  should  be  deposited 
in  quite  small  quantities  and  vety  carefully  rammed  SSJ***" 
into  position.  If  for  massive  walls,  it  is  usual  to  tip 
it  out  in  large  quantities  from  a  barrow  or  wagon,  and  simply 
spread  it  in  layers  about  a  foot  thick.  Depositing  concrete 
under  water  for  breakwaters  and  bridge  foundations  requires 
special  skill  and  special  appliances.  It  is  usually  done  in  one 
of  thre^  ways: — (a)  By  moiilding  the  concrete  ashore  into 
large  blocks,  which,  when  sufficiently  hard,  are  lowered  through 
the  water  into  position  by  a  crane  or  similar  machine  with  the 
aid  of  divers.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction was  at  the  port  of  Dublin,  where  Mr  B.  B.  Stoney 
made  blocks  no  less  than  350  tons  in  weight.  Each  block 
formed  a  piece  of  the  quay  wall  12  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  high, 
being  made  on  shore  and  then  deposited  in  position  by  floating 
sheers  of  special  design,  (6)  By  moulding  the  concrete  into 
what  are  odled  "  bag-blocks."  In  this  system  the  concrete 
is  filled  into  bags,  which  are  at  once  lowered  through  the  water 
like  the  blocks.  But  in  this  case  the  concrete  being  still  wet 
can  adapt  itself  more  or  less  to  the  shape  of  the  adjoining  bags, 
and  strong  rough  walls  can  be  built  in  this  way.  Sometimes 
the  bags  are  made  of  enormous  size,  as  at  Aberdeen  breakwater, 
where  the  contents  of  each  bag  weighed  50  tons.  The  canvas 
was  laid  in  a  hopper  barge  and  there  filled  with  the  concrete 
and  sewn  up.  The  enormous  bag  was  then  dropped  through  a 
door  in  the  bottom  of  the  barge  upon  the  breakwater  foundation, 
(c)  By  depositing  the  wet  concrete  through  the  water  between 
temporary  upright  timber  frames  which  form  the  two  faces  of 
the  wall.  In  this  case  very  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  cement  from  being  washed  away  from  the  other  constituents 
when  passing  through  the  water.  Indeed,  this  is  bound  to  happen 
more  or  less,  but  it  is  guarded  against  by  lowering  the  concrete 
slowly  in  a  special  box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  opened  as  it 
reaches  the  ground  on  which  the  concrete  is  to  be  Isdd.  This 
method  can  only  be  carried  out  in  still  water,  and  where  strong 
and  tight  framing  can  be  built  which  will  prevent  the  concrete 
from  escaping.    For  small  work  the  box  can  be  replaced  by  a 
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bag  fiecufed  by  a  q)edal  tripping  nooie  which  can  be 
loosened  when  the  bag  has  reached  the  ground.  The  concrete 
escapes  from  the  bag,  which  is  then  drawn  up  and  refilled. 

Ctecrete  may  be  compared  with  cthtr  building  materials 
masonry  or  timber  from  various  points  of  view,  such  as 
strength,  durability,  amveokskce  of  building,  fire- 
resistance,  appeamace  and  cost.  Its  strength  varies 
witlun  very  wide  limits  according  to  the  quality  and  proportions 
of  the  constituents^  aiid  the  skill  shown  in  mixing  and  placing 
them*  To  give  a  rough  idea,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  its 
safe  crushing  load  would  be  about  }  cwt.  per  sq.  in.  for  lime 
concrete,  and  i  to  5  cwt.  for  Portland  cement  concrete.  The 
safe  tensile  strength  of  Portland  cement  concrete  would  be  some- 
thing like  one^tenth  of  its  compressive  strength,  and  nught  be 
far  less.  On  this  account  it  is  usual  to  neglect  the  tensile  strength 
of  concrete  in  designing  structures,  and  to  arrange  the  material 
in  such  a  way  that  tensile  stresses  are  avoided.  Hence  slabs 
or  beams  of  kmg  span  should  not  be  built  of  plain  concrete, 
though  when  reinfoccod  with  steel  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
these  purposes. 

In  regard  to  durability  good  Portland  cement  concrete  is  one 
of  the  most  durable  materials  known.  Neither  hot,  cold,  nor* 
^j^^^^jyjj^  wet  weather  has  practically  any  effect  whatever  Upon 
^"*^^'  it.  Frost  win  not  injure  ft  after  it  has  once  set,  though 
it  is  essential  to  guard  it  from  frost  during  the  opera- 
tions of  mixing  and  depositing.  Hie  same  praise  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  given  to  lime  concrete.  Even  though,  the  best  hydraulic 
lime  be  used  it  is  wise  to  confine  it  to  places  where  it  is  not 
expose4  to  the  air,  or  to  running  water,  and  indeed  for  important 
structures  the  use  of  lime  should  be  avoided.  Good  Portland 
cement' is  so  much  stronger  than  any  lime  that  there  afre  few 
situations  where  it  is  not  cheaper  as  well  as  better  to  use  the 
former;  because,  although  cement  is  the  more  expensive  matrix, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  it  will  sufSce  for  use.  Lime  ^ould 
never  be  used  in  work  exposed  to  sea^water,  or  to  water  containing 
chemiqils  of  any  kind.  Portland  cement  concrete,  on  th^  other 
hand,  may  be  used  without  fear  in  sea-water,  provided  that 
certain  reasonable  precautions  are  taken.  Considerable  alarm 
was  created  about  the  year  1887  by  the  failure  of  two  ot  three 
large  structures,  of  PaTtlfl"^  rpin#>nt  onnm^t^  exposed  Ho  sea- 
water,  both  in  England  and  other  oountriesw  The  matter  was 
carefully  investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  ^e  sea-water  has  a  decomposing  action  on  Portland 
cements,  especially  those -which  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
lime  or  even  of  alumina.  Indeed,  no  Portland  cement  is  free 
from  the  liability  to  be  decomposed  by  sea<-water,  and  on  a 
moderate  scale  thijj  Action  is  always  going  on  more  or  less.  But 
to  ensure  the  permaneiice  of  structures  in  sea-water  the  great 
object  is  to  choose  a  cement  containing  as  little  lime  and  alumina 
as  possil!de,  and  free  from  sulphates  such  as  gypsum;  and  more 
important  still  to  proportion  the  sand  and  stones  in  the  concrete 
in  such  a  way  that  the  structure  is  practically  non-porous.  If 
'  this  is  done  there  is  really  nothing  to  fear.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  concrete  is  rough  and  porous  the  sea-water  will  gradually 
eat  into  the  heart  of  the  structure,  especially  in  a  case  like  a 
dam,  where  the  water,  being  higher  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
constantly  forces  its  way  through  the  rough  material,  and 
decomposes  t&e  Portland  cetiient  it  contains. 

As  regards  its  convenieiice  for  building  parp<^ses  it  may  be 
said  rou^y  that  in  "  mass  "  work  concrete  is  lastly  more 
Coar^B'  convenient  than  any  other  material.  But  concrete  is 
i0MH»mid  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  surface  always  has  to 
Mpp^Mi^  be  formed  by  means  of  wooden  or  other  framing,  and 
'"^^  in  the  ctse  of  thin  walls  or  floors  this  framing  becomes 
a  serious  item,  involving  expense  and  delay.  In  appearance 
comcrete  can  rarely  if  ever  rival  stone  or  brickwork.  It  is  true 
that  it  can  be  moulded  to  any  desired  shape,  but  mouldings  in 
concrete  generally  give  the  appearance  of  being  unsatisfactory 
imitations  of  stone.  Moreover,  its  colour  is  not  pleasing.  These 
defects  will  no  doubt  be  overcome  as  concrete  grows  in  popu- 
larity as  a  bdldftig  material  and  its  aesthetic  treatment  is'better 
understood.    Concrete  pavings  are  being  used  in  buildings  of 


first  iMfortance,  the  aggregate  being  very  carefully  sdected, 
and  in  many  cases  the  whole  mixture  coloured  by  the  use  of 
pigments.  Care  must  be  taken  in  their  selection,  however,  as 
certain  colouring  matters  such  as  red  lead  are  destructive  to  the 
cement.  One  of  the  great  objections  to  the  appearance  ol 
concrete  is  the  fact  that  soon  after  its  erecticm  irregular  cracks 
invari^ly  appear  on  its  surface.  These  cracks  are  probably 
due  to  shrinkage  while  setting,  aggravated  by  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. They  occur  no  less  in  structures  of  masonry  and  brickwork, 
but  in  these  cases  they  generally  follow  the  joints,  and  are  almost 
impercq>tible.  In  the  case  of  a  smooth  concrete  face  there  are 
IK>  joints  to  follow,  and  the  cracks  become  an  ugly  feature. 
They  are  sometimes  regulated  by  forming  arti^cial  ''  joints  " 
in  the  structure  by  embedding  str^  of  wood  or  sheet  iron  at 
regular  intervals,  thus  forming  '*  Ihies  of  weakness,"  at  which 
tbe  cracks  therefore  take  place.  A  pleasing  **  rough  "  appearance 
can  be  given  to  concrete  by  brushing  it  over  soon  after  it  has  set 
with  a  stiff  brush  dipped  in  water  or  dilute  acid.  Or,  if  hard, 
its  surface  can  be  picked  all  over  with  a  bush  hanuner. 

At  one  time  Portland  cement  concrete  was  considered  to  be 
lacking  in  fireproof  qualities,  but  now  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  fire-resisting  materials  known.    Although  experi- 
ments on  this  matter  are  badly  needed,  there  is  little  ^^^ 
doubt  that  good  steel  concrete  is  very  nearly  indestruc^ 
dble  by  fire.    The  matrix  should  be  Portland  cement,  and  the 
nature  of  the  aggregate  is  important.    Cinders  have  been  and 
are  still  much  favoured  for  this  purpose.    The  reason  for  this 
i  preference  lies  in  the  fact  that  being  porous  and  full  of  air,  they 
are  a  good  non-conductor.    But  they  are  weak,  and  modem 
'1  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  strong  concrete  is  the  best, 
and  that  tirobably  materials  like  broken  damp  bricks  or  burnt 
\  d&y,  widm  are  porous  and  yet  strong,  are  far  better  than  cinders 
ds  a  fireproof  aggregate.    Limestone  should  be  avoided,  as  it 
soon'  s^lit^  under  heat.    The  steel  reinforcement  is  of  immense 
importance'  in  fireproof  work,  because,  if  properiy  designed, 
it  enables  the  concrete  to  hold  together  and  do  its  work  even 
when  it  has  been  cracked  by  fire  and  water.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  concr^t^,  being  a  non-conductor,  preserves  the  steel  from 
.  being  sof teiued  and  twisted  by  excessive  temperatinre. 

Only  very  general  remarks  caoi  h^  Txmde  .on  the  aubj^t  0^ 
cost,  as  this  item  varks  greatly  in  different  shuatfens  and'  vntk 
the  market  price  of  the  materials  used.  But  in  Ebgland 
it  may  bie  said  that  for  massive  work  such  as  big  walls 
^and  foundiitions  concrete  is  nearly  always  cheaper  than  brickwork 
or  masonry.  On  the  other  hand,  for  reasons  already  given, 
thin  walls,  such  as  house  walls^  will  oost  more  in  concrete. 
I  Steel  concrete  is  even  more  difficult  to  generally  about,  as  its 
iuse  is  coinparatively  new,  but  even  ixi  the  matter  of  first  cost 
it  is  proving  a  serious  rival  to  timber' and  to  plate  steel  work, 
in  floors,  bridges  and  tanks,  and  to  brickwork  and  plain  concrete 
in  structures  such  as  culverts  and  retaining  walls,  towers  and 
domes. 

Artificial  St&nes, — There  are  toany  varieties  of  concrete 
known  as  '/artificial  stones"  which  can  now  be  bought  ready 
motAded  iiito  the  form  of  paving  slabs,  wall  blocks  and  pipes: 
they  are  both  pleasing  in  appearance  and  very  durable,  being 
carefull)r  made  by  skilled  workmen.  Granolitbic,,globe  granite 
and  synthetic  stone  are  examples  of  these.  Some,  such  as 
victoria  ^one,  imperial  stone  and  others,  are  hardened  and 
rendered  hon-tx>rous  after  manufacture  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  Others,  like  Ford's  silicate  of  lime- 
stone, aref  practically  lime  mortars  of  excellent  quality,  which 
can  be  caiVed  tod  cut  like  a  sandstone  of  fine  quality. 

Sted  Concrete, — The  introduction  of  steel  concrete  (also 
known  as  ferroconcrete,  armoured  concrete,  or  reinforced 
I  concrete)  is  generafly  attributed  to  Joseph  Monier,  a  French 
gardener,  who  about  the  year  18Q8  was  anxious  to  build  some 
concrete  wHt'er  basins.  In  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the 
wdll^  and  dbor  he  conceived  the  idea  of  strengthening  them  by 
buildiiig  in', a  network  of  iron  rods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  other 
■  inventors  t^ere  at  work  before  Monier,  but  he  deserve  much 
credit'  for  having  pushed'  his  invention  wkh  vigour,  and  for 
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having  popularized  the  use  of-  thjs  invaluable  cooabiBation. 
The  importaat  point  of  his  idea,  wa*  that  it  coinbiaed  steel  Mid 
concrete  in  such  a  way  that  the  he^t  qnaiitiee  of  each  material 
were  brought  into  play.     Concrpte  is  leadily  procured  aitd 


Fig.  1. — Expanded  Steel  Concrete  Slab. 

easily  moulded  into  shape.     It  has  considerable  compressive 

or  crushing  strength,  but  is  somewhat  dehcient  in  shearing 

strength,  and  distinctly  weak  in  tensile  or  pulling  strength. 

Steel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily  procurable  in  simple  forms 

such  as  long  bars,  and  is  exceedingly  strong.    But  it  is  difficult 

and  expensive  to  work  up  into  various  forms.  Concrete  has  been 

avoided  for  making  beams,  slabs  and  thin  walls,  just  because 

its  deficiency  in  tensile  strfngth  doomed  it  to  failure  in  such 

structures.     But  if  a  concrete  slab  be  "  reinforced  "  with  a 

network  of  small  steel  rods  on  its  under  surface  where  the 

tensile  stresses  occur  (see  fig.  i)  its  strength  will  be  enormously 

increased.     Thus  the  one  point  of  weakness  in  the  concrete 

slab  is  overcome  by  the  addition  of  steel  in  its  sim^dest  form, 

and  both  materials  aie  used  to  their  best  advantage.     The 

scientific  and  practical  value  of  this  idea  was  soon  seized  upon 

by  various  inventors  and  others,  and  the  number  of  patented 

systems  of  combining  steel  with  concrete  is  constantly  increasing. 

Many  of  them  are  but  slight  modifications  of  the  older  systems, 

and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  describe  them  in  full.    In 

England  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  patentee  of  one  or  other 

system    to    furnish    his 

own  designs,  but  thb  is 

as  much  because  he  has 

gained    the    experience 

needed    for    success    as 

because  of  any  special 

virtue    in    this   or   that 

system.   The  majority  of 

these    systems    have 

emanated   from   France, 

where  steel   concrete   is 

largely  used.      America 

and    Germany    adopted 

them    readily,     and    in 

'  England  some  very  large 

Expanded  MetaL  structures  have  been 

I  erected  with  this  material. 

The    concrete  itself 

I  should  always  be  the  very 

best  quality,  and  Portland 

cement  should  be  used  on 

account  of  its  superiority 

to  all  others.   The  aggregate  should  be  the  best  obtainable  and 

of  different  sizes,  the  stones  being  freshly  crushed  and  screened 

to  pass  through  a  }  in.  ring.    Very  special  care  should  be  taken 

so  to  proportion  the  sand  as  to  make  a  perfectly  impervious 

mixture.    The  proportions  generally  used  are  4  to  i  and  5  to  i 

in  the  case  of  gravel  concrete,  or  1:2:  4  or  iiaj:  6  in  the  case 

of  broken  stone  concrete.     But,  generally  speaking,  in  steel 

concrete  the  cost  of  the  cement  b  but  a  small  item  of  the  whole 

expense,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  be  generous  with  it.    If  it  is 

used  in  piles  or  structures  where  it  is  likely  to  be  bruised  the 

proportion  of  cement  should  be  increased.     The  mixing  and 


laying  should  all  be  dniie  very  thoroughly;  the  coscnte  shotild 
be  rammed  in  position,  and  any  oid  surface  of  cancrete  which  has 
to  be  covered  should  be  cleaned  and  coated  with  fresh  cement. 
The  reinforcement  mostly  constats  of  mild  steel  atkd  sometimes 
of    wrought    iron:   steel,    however,  is    stronger   and 
generally  cheaper,  so  that  in  F.nglitli  practice  it  holds 
the  field.  It  should  be  mild  and  is  usually  specified  to 
have  a  breaking  (tenale)  strength  <rf  36  to  31  tons  per 
sq.  in.,  with  an  elongation  of  at  least  10%  in  Sin.  Any 
bar  should  be  capable  of  being  bent  cold  to  the  shape 
oftheletterUwithoutbreakingit.  The  steel  is  graeraUy 
used  in  the  form  of  long  bars  of  circular  section.    At 
first  it  was  feared  that  such  bars  would  have  a  tendency 
to  slip  through  the  concrete  in  which  they  were  em- 
bedded, but  experiments  ha'/e  shown  that  If  the  bar 
is  not  painted  but  has  a  natural  rusty  surface  a  very 
considerable  adhesion  between  the  concrete  and  steel 
— as  much  as  a  cwt.  pet  sq.  in.  of  coRtact  surface — 
may  be  relied  upon.    Many  devices  are  used,  however, 
to  ensure  the    adhesion    between    concrete    and    bar    bdng 
perfect,     (i)  In  the  Hennebique  system  of  construction  the 
bars  are  fattened  at  the  end  and  split  to  form  a  "  fish  tail." 
(2)  In  the  Ransome  system  round  bars  are  rejected  in  favour 
of  square  bars,  which  have  been  twisted  in  a  Uthe  in  "  barley 


Fig.  3. — Hennebique  Sysli 


sugar  "  fashion.  (3)  In  the  Habrick  system  a  flat  bar  simi- 
larly twisted  is  used.  (4.)  In  the  Thacher  system  a  flat  bar  with 
projections  like  rivet  heads  is  specially  rolled  fair  this  puipoae^ 
{5)  In  the  Kahn  system  a  square  bar  with  "  branches  "  is  used. 
(6)  In  the  "expanded  metal "  system  no  bars  are  used,  but  iwtead 
a  strong  steel  netting  is  manufactured  in  large  sheets  by  iq>ecial 
machinery.  It  is  made  by  cutting  a  series  of  long  slots  at  regular 
intervab  in  a  plain  steel  plate,  which  is  then  forcibly  Stretched 
out  sideways  until  the  slots  become  diamond-shaped  openinga, 
and  a  trellis  work  of  steel  without  any  joints  is  the  result 
(fig.  2). 

The  structures  in  which  steel  concrete  b  used  may  be  analysed 
as  consisting  essentially  of  (i)  walls,  (z)  columns,  (3)  piles,  (4) 
beams,  (5)  slabs,  (6)  arches.    The  designs 
differ  con^derably  according  to  which  of 
these  purposes  the  structure  is  to  fulfil. 

The  effect  of  reinforcing  walls  with  steel 
is  that  they  can  be  made  much  thinner. 
The  steel  reinforcement  is  generally  applied 
in  the  form  of  vertical  rods  built  in  the 
wall  at  intervals,  with  lighter  horizontal 
rods  which  cross  the  vertical  ones,  and 
thus  form  a  network  of  steel  which  is  buried 
in  the  concrete.  These  rods  assbt  in  taking 
the  weight,  and  the  whole  network  binds 
the  concrete  together  and  prevents  it  from  p^^ 

cracking  under  a  heavy  load.  The  vertical  Hennebioue  Svstem 
rods  should  not  be  quite  in  the  middle  of  ysieni. 

the  wall  but  near  the  inner  and  outer  faces  alternate^.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  all  the  rods  are  covered  by  at  least  aa 
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Fig.  5.— Steel  and  Concrete  ^le  (Williams  System). 


Inch  of  concrete  to  preserve  tbem  froin  damage  by  nut  or  fin: 
In  the  Cottandn  system  the  concrete  is  replaced'  by  bricks 
pierced  with  holes  through  which  the  vertical  rods  are  threaded; 
the  horizontal  tie-rods  are  also  used,  but  these  do  not  merely 
cross  the  vertical  ones,  but  are  woven  in  and  out  of  them. 

ColinHfia  have  generally  to  bear  a  heavier  "wedght  than  walls, 
and  have  to  be  correapofldingly  stronger.  They  have  usually 
been  made  square  with  a  vertical  steel  rod  at  auh  comer.  To 
prevent  these  rods  from  spreading  apart  they  must  be  tied  together 
at  frsqoent  intervals. 
In  seme  ByBlaxa  this  is 
7  done  by  loops  of  stout 
wire  connecting  each 
rod  to  its  oei^bour, 
and  placed  OMtt  above 
the  other  about  every 
~        '    .   up  the  c<ditmn 


Fig.  7. 


(figs.  3  and4)-  In  other 
ssrstems  a  stout  wire  is 
wound  contiDnously  in  a  spiral  fonn  round  tiie  four  rods. 
Modem  investigation  goes  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  theoretically 
the  more  ecmomical  way  of  using  the  steel,  asthe  spiral 
binding  wire  acts  like  the  binding  of  a  wire  gon,  and  prevents  the 
concrete  which  it  encloses  from  bursting  even  under  vety  great 
loads. 

That  sted  concrete  can  be  used  for  piUt  is  perhaps  the  nost 
astonishing  feature  in  this  invention.  The  fact  that  a  compara- 
tively brittle  material  like  concrete  can  be  subjected  not  01^  to 
heavy  loads  but  also 
^^>  to  the  jar  and  vibr»- 
c^^tion  from  the  Uowa 
:;^B^i.'i';"''-'"if.  .-..Tn'Vf  •  \^^^  oi  a  hesvy  pile  ram 
^^  '^^    makes  it   appear  as 

Ptc,  8.  ^  >^  nature  and  pro< 

perties  had  been 
cbanged  by  the  steel 
:^  rdnfoTcement.  In  a 
sense  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case. 
A.  G.  Conaidire'a  ex- 
'"'■  *■  pertments  have  riiown 

that  concrtte  When  reinforced  is  capable  of  being  stretched, 
without  fracture,  about  twenty  times  as  much  As  plain  concrete. 
Most  of  the  piles  driven  in  Great  Britain  have  beai  made  on  the 
Henneblque  system  with  four  or  six  longitodinal  steel  rods  tied 
together  by  stirrups  or  loops  at  frequent  intervals.  Piles  made 
on  the  Williams  system  have  a  steel  rolled  joist  of  I  section 
buried  in  the  heart  of  the  pSe,  and  round  it  a  series  of  steel 
wire  hoops  at  regular  interv^  (fig.  5).  Whatever  system  is  used, 
care  must  be  taken  not 
to  batter  the  head  of  the 
^pile  to  jAtxxs  with  the 
heavy  ram.  To  prevent 
this  an  iron  "  helmet  " 
containing  a  Mnbig  of 
sawdust  is  fitted  over 
the  head  of  the  pile. 
The  sswdust  ad^ts  it- 
self to  the  Tougji  shape 
of  the  concrete,  and  deadens  the  blow  to  some  extent. 

But  it  is  in  the  des^n  of  sted  concrete  beams  that  the  greatest 
ingenuity  has  been  shown,  and  almost  every  patentee  of  a 
"  system  "  has  some  new  device  for  arranging  the  steel  reinforce- 
ment to  the  best  advantage.  Concrete  by  itself,  though  strong 
in  oon^>ression,  can  offer  but  little  resistance  to  tensile  and  shear- 
ing stresses,  and  as  these  stresses  dways  occur  in  beams  the 
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■  problBBi  Biiaes  hoW  be8t:te  arrange  the  steel  so  as  to  assist  th« 
i  amcrete  in  bearing  tJiem.    To  taaet  tensile  stresses  the  steel  is 
nearly  alwajrs  inserted  in  the  f  or^n  of  {lars  ruiminK  ^ong  the  beam. 
Figs.  6  to  9  show  how  they  are  arranged  for  fflffetent  loading. 
In  «Mb  case  thfr  object  b  to  pUci  the  ixtrs  as  neariy  as  pogsihie 
where  th^  tehsile  stresses  occur.    In  cases  where  all  the  stresses 
are  heavy,  that  portion  of  the  beam  which  is  under  compression 
Is^StiBilfil^  ndnfarGed,  thom^  wttb  smaller  bars  (figs.  10  and  11). 
But  4B  these  tension  a,nd 
compression    bars     are 
generally  placed  near  the  < 
under  and  upper  surface 
of  the  beam  they  are  of 
Uttle  use  in  helping  to 
resist   the  shearing 
stresses  whkh  are  great- 
est at  its  neutral  axis.  „  _ 
(See    Bmdges.)     These  MG.  13. 
shearing  stresses  in  a  heavily  loaded  beam  would  cause  it  to 
split  hMizontallf  at  or  near  the  centre.     To  prevent  this  many 
ingenious  devices  have  been  intrqdiu»d.     (1)  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  efficient  is  a  diagonal  bracing  of  steel  wire  passing  to 
and  fro  between  the  upper  and  lower  bars  and  £nnly  secured 
to  each  by  helping  or  otherwise  (fig.  la);   this  device  is  used 
in  the  Coignct  and  other  French  systems.     (2)  In  theHennebique 
system  (whidi  has  found  great  favour  in  England)  vertical 
bands  or  "  stirmps,"  as  they  are  generally  called,  of  hoop 
steel  are  used  (fig.  13).     They  are  of  U  shape,  and  passing  round 
the  tension     bars 
extend   to  the  top 
of  the  beam  (figs. 
14  and  3).    They 
are  exceedingly 
thin,    but    being 
buried  in  concrete 
no  danger  of  their 
periihi-ng    from 
nististobefeaied.  . 
(3)  In   the  Sous- 1  _ 

siron  system  a        _  _  ,         „,        , .        „ 

sunilar  stimp  is  "^-  H-— Stirrup  {Hennebique  System), 
used,  but  instead  of  being  vertical  the  two  parts  are  spread  so  that 
each  is  sli^tly  inclined.  (4)  In  the  Coidaron  system,  the  stirrups 
are  indined  as  in  fig.  15,  and  consist  of  rods,  the  ends  of  which  are 
hooked  over  the  tension  and  compression  bars.  (5)  In  the  Kahn 
system  the  stirmps  are  Simiiaily  arranged,  but  instead  of  being 
mndy  secured  to  the  tension  bar,  they  form  an  Integra  part  of 
it  like  bmnches  on  a  stem,  the  bar  being  rolled  to  a  special  section 
to  admit  itf  this.  (6)  In  many  ^rsbems  such  as  the  "  expanded 
metal"      system,  the     ^gj^^^E^i' -  tii'-m^^^amt 

the  stirrups  are  all    ^  ^ 

abandoiKd  in  favour  of  ,  Fic.  15. 

a    sinj^e    rolled    steel 

joist  of  I  section,  buried  in  concrete  (see  fig,  16).     ProbaUy  the 

weight  of  steel  used  in  this  way  is  excessive,  but  the  jobts  are 

ckeap,  readily  procurable  and  easy  to  handle. 

Floor  slabs  may  be  regarded  as  wide  and  shallow  beams,  and 
the  remariu  made  about  the  stresses  in  the  one  apply  to  the 
other  also;  accordingly,  the'  various  devices  which  are  used 
for  strengtheaing  beams  recur  in  the  slabs.  But  in  a  thin  sli^b, 
with  its  comparatively  smdl  span  and  light  k»d,  the  concrete 
is  generally  strong  enough  to  bear  the  shearing  stresses  unaided, 
and  the  reinforcement  is  devoted  to  assi^ing  it  where  the 
tensile  sttasacs  occur.    For  this  purpose  many  designers  simply 
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use  the  ntadificotion  of  the  Maniet  system,  conaistiiig  of  s 
horizoatal  network  of  crossed  steel  rods  buried  in  the  concrete. 
"  Exploded  BMtftl  "  too  is  ftdmiraUy  -ftdapted 'for  the  pbrpose 
(fig.  i).  In  the  Matrfli  system  thin  wires  are  used  instead  of 
rods,  and  are  securely  fastened  to  rolled  steel  joists,  whi<^  form 
the  beams  on  which  the  slabs  rest;  moreover,  the  wires  instead 
ot  being  stsctched  tight  fnun  sdde  to  Bide  of  the  slab  are  'sllotrad 
to  sag  as  mitdi  as  the  thickneaa  of  the  «oIkCDOte  will  allon.    In 


the  Williams  system  small  flat  bars  are  Used,  which  aic  not 
quite  horizontal,  but  pass  alternately  over  and  under  the  tolled 
joists  which  support  the  slabs. 

A  concrete  arch  is  reinforced  In  much  the  same  way  aft  a  wall, 
the  stresses  being  somewhat  simitar.  The  reinforcibg  rods  are 
generally  laid  both  longitudinally  and  drcnmferentlally:  In  the 
case  of  a  culvert  the  circumferenti^  rods  are  sometimes  laid 
continuonsly  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  as  in  the  Bordenave  f^tem. 

To  those  wishing  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  the  following  books 
among  others  may  be  suggested; — Sabin,  Cement  and  Cditcnte  (New 
York) ;  Taylor  and  TRompson,  C/mcrd^,  Plain  -and  Reiigtfctd 
(London);  Sutdiffe,  Concrete,  Natmre  aad  t/iw  (London)j,  Mareh 
and  Dunn,  RMnfoTced  Conarete  (London) ;  Twelvetrfea,  Concrete 
Steel  (Ixindon) ;  I'aul  Chrislophe,  Le  B&on  artni  (Pahs);' Bucl  and 
Hill,  Reinforced  ConcrmCoTUtntction  (London).         (F.  E.  W.-S.) 

CONCRETION,  is  petroIog|y,  a  name  applied  to  tuxUuIar  or 
irregularly  shaped  massel  cf  various  size  occurring  Ib  1  great 
variety  of  sedimentan  Do^ki  diSering  in  compotitioiv  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  rock,  and  In  most  cases  obviously  ftarmedhy 
s0Sie«hremical  process  wbich  ensued  after  the  rock  was  dapteited, 
Aati^ee  bodies  present  so  many  variations  in  compoaitinBiaDd 
in  structure,  it^tULomduce  to  dsaxoess  if  some  of  tlie  ccntnicmeat 
be  brieQy  adverted  to.  la  apidstones  there  axe-  often  hud 
rounded  lumps,  which  separate  out  when  the  rooU  isbtoloan  or 
weathered.  They  are  mostly  sihceous,  but  sometimes  cakamoufi, 
and  may  differ  very  little  in  general  appearance  from  the  budk 
of  the  sandstone.  Tfarotigh  them  tbt  bedding  passes!  tlnm- 
terrupted,  thusfthowing  that  they  are  not  pebbleejofteil  in  tlieir 
centres  shells  or  fragments  of  plants  ftre  foundi  Aiogilhieeoaa 
Sandstones  and  flagstones  very  frequently  contain '^di^gam^iT 
or  concretiimaFy  lumps  richer  in  clay  than  the  remaindemfrfi  the 
rock.  Noddies  of  pyrites  and  of  marcadte  are- ootnmoo.in  fatoBy 
days,  saadstoBes  and  marls.  Th^  outer  snrfaaesareittdier- 
£ula1e;  internally  they  conuflonly  have  a  radiUc'  fibcous 
stnsbue.  -Uaui^ly  they  are  covered  with  a  daii:  brotfncruA 
of  Umomte  produced  by  weathering;  occasranaBy;  imperfect 
crystalline  faces  may  bound  them.  Kot  infrequenc]y>(eij.ut  the 
Gault)  these  pyritous  nodules  contain  altered  fossils.'  In  days 
also  siliceous  Ad  calcareous  concretions  are  often  fauod.: 
They  present  an  extraordinary  variety  of  shapes*  ofteo. 
grotesquely  resemblkig  figures  of  men  or  animals,  fruits,  ,&c„; 
and  have  in  mAay  countries  excited  popular  wander,  being 
regarded  as  of  supernatural  origin  ("  fairy-stonea,''  Ac.),  amd 
used  as  charms.'  ' 

Another  type  of  concretion,  very  abondant  hi  mat^  days  and '. 
shales,  is  the  "  septarian  nodule."  These  are  usually  fiatteAed 
i^sk-shaped  or  ovoid,  often  lobulate  externally  Ukeithe  anrface 
of  a  kidney.  When  split  open  tbcy  prove  to  be  tiaveisedby 
a  network  of  cracks,  which  are  usuaify  filled  with  dlioiteand 
Other  minerals.  These  white  infiUingp  of  the  fissures  rflsemble 
partitions;  hence  the  name  fram  the  Latin  sepum,  a^  pactltton.  j 


Sometimes  the  cracks  are  partly  empty.  They  vary  up  to  half 
an  inch  in  lireadth,  and  are  best  seen  when  the  nodule  is  cut 
through  wtth  a  saw.  lliMe  concretions  may  be  calcaruHis  or 
muf  consist  of  carbonate  of  iron.  T%e  formMafe  common  in 
sQme  beds  of  the  London  Clay,  and  were  formerly  used  for 
making  cement.  The  clay-ironstone  nodules  or  sphaerosiderites 
are  very  abundant  in  some  Carboniferous  shalea,  and  have  served 
in  some  places  aa  iron  ores.     Some  of  the  largest  specimens  ais 

3  ft.  in  diameter,   in  the  centre  of  these  nodules  fossils  ant  often. 

found,  e.g.  cojHvlites,  pieces  of  plants,  fiah  t«eth  and  scales. 
V  Pho^Btic  concretions  are  often  present  in  certain  limestones, 
b  days,  shelly  sands  and  marls.  They  occur,  for  example,  in  the 
L  Cambridge  Gieensand.and  at  the  base  of  certain  of  the  Pliocene 
3  beds  in  the  east  of  England.     In  many  places  they  have  been 

WDtked^  under  the  name  of  "  coprolite-beds,"  as  sources  of 

aitifidal  manures.    Bones  of  ftnimal.s  more  oi  less  completely 

mineralued  ate  fteqiJent  in  these  phosphatic  concretions,  the 

'C<M[iiM)BOst  being  fragments  of  extinct  reptilia.   Their  presence 

points  to  a  source  for  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Another  veryimportant  series  of  concretionary  structures  are 

the  fliia  nodules  whkh  occur  in  chalk,  and  Ihe  patches  and 
bands  of  cbert  whkh  are  found  iirIiiacstones.FUiits-«onsist  of 
dark-oolourediryptocrystallinesilica.  They  weather  grey  or  white 
by  the  removal  of  their  more  soluble  portions  by  percolating 
waiter.  Their  sbapes^are  exceedingly  varied,  and  often  they  are 
studded  with  tubercuks  and  nodosities,  SomAtuoes  they  have 
internal  ca:vities,  and  very  frequently  they  contaiiL  shells  of 
echipoderms,  molluscs,  &c.,  partly  or  entinely  r^)lac«d  by  silica, 
but  preserving  their  original  forma.  Chdrt  occurs  in  bands  and 
tabular  masses  caUwr  than  in  nodules;  it  often  rei^aas  consider- 
able portions  of  a  bed  of  limestone  (as  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limcstonas  of  Ireland).  Corals  andotherfoasilB  frequently  oocur 
in  chert,  and' when  sliced  and  microscopicaUy  examined  both 
fiintiaad  dtert  often  show  silidfied  foiaminifexa,  polyzoa  Sic, 
^uf  sponge,  ^culee.  Flints  in  chalk  frequently  lie  along  joints 
wfaid)  may  be  vertical  or  may  be  nearly  horizontal  and  parallel 
to'ilhb  bedding.  Hence  they  inasase  the  stratifintoKieaxBaoe 
of  .natural  oposuKS  of  dialk.  .  ' 

It  imU,be  Kenfiom  the  detaib  given  above  that  concretions 
may  be  cskareous,  siliceous,  argillaceous  and  phosphatic,  and 
they  iniyi  oonaist  rf  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  iron.  In  the  red  day 
of  tbexteep  see.botltom  cdncretionary  masses  rich  in  manganese 
dioxide  aoe  being  foraied,  and  are  sometimes  Jjiought  up  by  the 
dredge.  -Imdays  lacge  crystals  of  ^psum,  having  the  sB&pe  of 
an  anow-head,  are  occasionatty  found  in  some  numbers.  ^They 
bear  aconaidenable  resemblEUice  to  some  concretions,  e.g.  distal- 
line  mazcooite  and  pyrite  nodules.  These  examples  will  indicate 
lihe.  great  variety  of  substances  which  may.igjvi;  i^e.^tp  con- 
crcttanary  strticturea-  '  i     .    .  , , .  , , 

Some  concretiions.  are  amorphousi  i«.g.  pho^hatic  nodules; 
others  >  We  cr^ocrystalline,  t^,  flta^  ^  cher^;  others 
findy  crystalline,- «.g.  pyrites,  «phif£rosidcrit£i  otb^  consist 
of  large,  crystals)  e.g.  gypsum^  baryte^,  pyrit^  and  ^arcasite. 
from  this  it  is  dear  that  the  lOTmatioA  of  concretions  is  not 
Closely  dependent  on  any  single  inorga^c  substaaccj  or  on  any 
type  of  crystalline  structure.  Concretions  seem  to  arise  from 
the  tendmcy  of  chemical  cOmpbuni^  fd'be  slbWly  dfesotved  by 
iateiBtitial  water,  either  while  the  deposit  is  unconsdidatedor 
at  a  Ifter  period.  Certain  nudei,  present  in  the  rock/  then 
determine  i«[M¥dpitation  of  these  solutions,  add  the  deposit  once 
beg^  go«  on  till  either  the  supply  of  material  for  growth  is 
exhausted,  or  the  physical  character  of  the'  bed  »  changed  by 
pressuib  and  consolidation  till  it  is  no  longer  favourabte  to 
furthpt  accretion.  Tbe  process  resembles  the  growth  of  a  Crystal 
fcSi.a  «oittlion  by  slowly  attracting  to  itsdf  molecules  of  suitable 
nature  from  tlie  surrounding  medium.  But  in  th^ratijoiity  of 
casea  i(  Is  not  the  crystalline  forces,  or  not  these  alonp,  which 
attract  the  partides.  The  structure  of  a  flint,  for  example, 
shows  that  the  material  had  so  little  t£t)dmcy  to  ciystaUiie 
tbftt  it  remained  pennaaently  in  cryptofrystalline  or  sub- 
cryAaUine  state.  That  the  concretionsgrewinthesolidaediment 
iSfiroved  by  the  s^anv^r  >h  which  linea^f  beddipg  pass. through 
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them  and  not  round  them.  This  is  beantifnOy  shown  by  many 
sfiHceons  bM  calcaieous  nodides  out  of  recent  days.  That  the 
sediottent  ^frasin  a  MXft  condition  may  be  inferi'ed  from  the  purity 
and  perfect  Crystalline  form  of  some  of  these  bodies,  e.;.  gypsum, 
pyrites'^  manca^e.  The  GDr3«tals  must  have  pushed  aside  the 
yielding  vUdLttpi  ^  they  gtadui^y  enlarged.  In  deep-sea  dr^^ 
ings  concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  manganese  <Moxide 
are  frequently  brought  up;  this  shows  that  ccmcretionary  actiob 
operates  on  the  sea  floor  in  muddy  sediments,  which  have  <mly 
recently  been  laid  down;  The  phosphatic  nodules  seem  to 
originate  around  the  dead  bodies  of  fishes,  and  manganese 
incrustations  frequendy  endose  teeth  of  shaite,  ear-bones  of 
whales,  fte.  This  recalls  the  occurrence  of  fossils  in  septarian 
nodules,  flints,  phoephatfc  concretions,  &c.,  In  the  older  strata. 
Probably  the  deconrposing^organic  matter  partly  supplied  sub- 
stances for  the  growth  of  the  nodules  ({^osphates,  carbonates, 
&c.),  partly  acted  as  redudng  agents,  or  otherwise  determined 
mineral  t>redpitation  in  those  places  where  orgahic  remains 
were  mingled' with  tl^  sediment.  (J.  S.  F.) 

COfRCUBMHAfiiB  (Lat.  coneuhina,  a  concubine;  from  am^,  with, 
and  cuhate,  to  lie);  the  state  of  a  man  and  woman  cohabiting  as 
married  persons  Sdthovt  the  full  sanctions  of  legal  marvkge. 
In  early  historical  times,  when  marriage  laws  had  scarcdy 
advanced  beyond  the  purely  customary  stage,  the  concubine 
was  definitdy  recognised  as  a  sort  of  inferior  wife,  differing  fitwi 
those  ol  the  first  rank  mainly  by  the  absence  of  pennanent 
guarantees.  The  history  of  Abraham^s  family  shows  us  dearly 
that  the  concubine  mi^t  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  and  her 
children  were  liable  to  be  cast  off  equally  summarily  with  ^s, 
in  order  to  leave  the  inheritance  free  for  the  wife's  sons  (Genesis 
zxi.  9  ff.,  XXV.  5  ff.). 

liie  Roman  law  recognized  two  classes  of  legal  marriage: 
(i)  with  the  definite  ptiblk  ceremonies  of  cmfarreaHo  or  awmpUoy 
and  (2)  without  any  public  form  whatever  and  resting  merely 
on  the  affeetio  inariktHs,  i^.  the  fixed  intention  of  taking  a 
particular  woman  as  a  permanent  spovise.^  Next  to  these 
strictly  lawful  Carriages  came  concubinage  as  a  recognized 
kgal  status,  s6  long  as  the  two  parties  were  not  married  and  had 
no  other  concubines.  It  differed  from  the  fonnless  marriage  in 
the  absence  (i)  of  afecHo  mantalis,  and  therefore  (2)  of  f^ 
conjugal  rights.  For  instance,  the  concubine  was  not  raised, 
like  the  wife,  to  her  husband's  rank,  nor  were  her  dnldren 
legitimate,  though  they  enjoyed  legal  rights  forbidden  to  m^re 
bastards,  e,%,  the  father  was  bound  to  maintain  them  and  to 
leave  them  (in  the  absence  of  legitimate  children)  one^sixth 
of  his  property;  moifeovcf ,  they  mi^t  be  fully  legitimated 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 

In  the  East,  the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher  (d.  911)  insisted 
on  fonAal  marriage  as  the  only  legal  status;  but  in  the  Western 
Empire  concubinage  was  still  recognized  even  by  the  Christian 
emperors.  The  early  Christians  had  naturally  preferred  the 
formless  marriage  of  the  Roman  law  as  bdng  free  from  all  taint 
of  pagan  idolatry;  and  the  ecdesiastical  authorities  recognized 
concubinage  also.  The  first  council  of  Toledo  (398)  bids  the 
faithful  restrict  himself  "  to  a  single  wife  or  concubine,  as  it 
shaU  please  him  ";*  and  there  is  a  similar  canon  of  the  Roman 
synod  held  by  Pope  Eugenhis  II.  m  826.  Even  as  late  as  the 
Roman  couridls  of  1052  and  1063,  the  suspension  from  com- 
munion of  laymen  who  had  a  wife  and  a  concubine  at  the  same 
time  implies  that  mere  concubinage  was  tolerated.  It  was  also 
recognized  by  many  early  dvil  codes.  In  Germany  "  left-handed  " 
or  "  morganatic  **  marriages  were  allowed  by  the  Salic  law 
between  nobles  and  women  of  lower  rank.    In  different  states 

of  Spain  the  laws  of  the  later  middle  ages  i-ecognized  concubinage 
*     .   •     .' 

^The  differefi^  between  English  and  Scottish  law,  which  once 
made  "  Gretna  Green  marriages  '*  so  frequent,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Scotland  adopted  the  Roman  law  (which  on  this  particular  point  was 
foflowed  by  the  whole  medieval  church). 

^  Gratia^  in  the  12th  centuiy,  tried  to  explain  this  away  by  assum- 
ing that  concubinage  here  referred  to  meant  a  fonnless  marriage; 
but  in  308  a  church  council  can  scarcely  so  have  misused  the  technical 
terms  of  the  then  current  civil  law  (Gratian,  Decretum,  pars  i.  dist. 
xxiv.  c.  4). 


undir  the  dame  of  ^arra^antf,  the  ooiEtract  being  hfdong,  the 
wiMaan  obtamng  l^  it  a  right  to  mainttnance  during  life,  and 
scmietimes  alsoto  pert  of  the  succession,  and  the  sons  ranking 
as  nobles  if  iheir  father  was  a  noble.  In  Iceland,  the  concubine 
was  reoognifled  in  additioa  to  the  lawful  wile,  thoui^  it  was 
forbidden  that  they  should  dwett  in  the  same  house.  The  Nor* 
wegian  iaw-of  die  later  middle  ages  provided  definitely  that 
in  default  of  legitimate  sons,  the  kingdom  shooid  descend  to 
illegitimates.  In  the  Danish  code  of  Valdemar  U^,  which  waa 
in  foice  from  1280  to  1683,  it  was  provided  that  a  concubine 
kept  op^yfor  three  years  shall  thereby  become. a  legal  wife; 
this  was  the  custom  of  ha/nd  vesten^  the  '*  haudfasting  '*  of  the 
Engliflh  and  Scottish  borders,  whidi  appears  in  Scott's  Monastery. 
In  Scotland;  the  laws  of  WilliaBi  the  Lien  (d.  1214)  speak  of 
concubiiiage  as  a  recognized  institution;  and,  in  the  same 
oentuiy,  the  gnat  English  kgist  Bracton  treats  the  '*  concubina 
kjgiHfna  ^'  as  entitled  to  certain  rights^*  There  seems  to  have 
been-  at  tiihes  a  pardonable  confusion  between  some  quasi" 
Intimate  uni<Mis  and  those  marriages  by  mere  word  of  mouth, 
witfaoot  ecdesiastical  or  other  ceremonies,  which  the  church, 
after  some  natural  hesitation,  pronounced  to  be  valid.*  Another 
and  more  serious  confusion  between  concubinage  and  maniage 
was  oausiKi  by  the  gradual  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy  (see 
CEtiBAcr).  '  During  the  bitter  conflict  between  laws  which 
f c^bade  saoerdotal  marriages  and  long  custom  which  had  per« 
mitted  them,  it  was  natural  that  the  legislators  and  the  ascetic 
party  genetaUy  should  studiously  speak  of  the  priests'  wives  as 
eohcubiiies,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  reduce  them  to  this 
position.  This  very  naturally  resulted  in  a  too  frequent  sub- 
stitution'of  elerical  concubinage  for  maniage;  and  the  resultant 
evils  form  bne  of  the  conmionest  themes  of  complaint  in  church 
councils  of  the  later  middle  ages.*  Concubinage  in  general  was 
struck  at  bytihe  ooncoxdeit  between  the  P6pe  Leo  X.  and  Francis 
I.  df  France  in  1516;  and  the  council  of  Trent,  while  insisting 
on  far  more  stringent  conditions  for  lawful  marriage  than  those 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  imposed  at  last  heavy 
ecdesiastieal  penalties  on  concubinage  and  appealed  to  the  seculu 

arm  for  help  against  contumacious  offenders  (Sessio  zxiv.  cap.  8)4 
AuTHOUTl^s. — Besides  thoee  quoted  in  the  notes,  the  reader  may 
consult  with  advantage  Du  Gauge's  Glossariumt  s.v.  Concubina^ 
the  article  "  Concubinat "  in  Wetzer  and  Welte's  Kirchenlexikon 
(2nd  ed.,  Freiburg  1/B.,  1884),  and  Dr  H.  C.  Lea's  History  of  Sacer^ 
dotal  Cdibacy  (ard  ed.,  London,  1907).  (G.  G.  Co.) 

GONUfi,  PRINCES  OF.    The  French  title  of  prince  of  Cond6, 

assumed  from  the  ancient  town  of  Condig-sin'-rEscaut,  was  borne 

by  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    The  first  who  assumed  it 

was  the  famous  Huguenot  leader,  Louis  de  Bourbon  (see  below), 

the  fifth  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vend6me.    His 

son,  Heiiry,  prince  of  CondS  (1552-1588),  also  belonged  to  the 

Huguenot  party.    Fleeing  to  Germany,  he  raised  a  small  army 

with  whidi  in  1575  he  joined  Alen^on.    He  became  leader  of  the 

Huguenots,  but  after  several  years'  fighting  was  taken  prisoner 

of  war.   Not  long  after  he  died  of  poison,  administered,  according 

•  Bracton,  De  Legibus,  lib.  lii.  tract,  ii.  c.  28,  §  i,  and  lib.  iv.  tract, 
vi.  c.  8,  §  4. 

*  F.  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland,  Hist,  of  Bngfish  Law,  2nd  ed. 
vol.  iL  p^  37a  ,  In  the  case  of  Richard  de  Anefty,  decided  by  papal 
rescript  in  1143,  "a  marriage  solemnly  celebrated  in  church,  a 
marriage  of  which  a  child  had  been  bom,  was  set  aside  as  null  in 
favoitf  of  an  earlier  marriage  constituted  by  a  mere  exchange  of 
consenting  words"  {ibid,  p.  367;  cf.  the  similar  decretal  of  Alex- 
ander I  IL  on  p.  371).  The  ^:reat  medieval  canon  lawyer  Lyndwood 
illustrates  the  diinculty  of  distinguishing,  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  between  concubinage  and  a  clandestine,  thoup^h 
legal,  marriage.  He  falls  back  on  the  definition  of  an  earlier  canonist 
tluit  if  the  woman  eats  out  of  the  same  dish  with  the  man,  and  if  he 
takes  her  to  church,  she  may  be  presumed  to  be  his  wife;  if,  however, 
he  sends  her  to  draw  water  and  dresses  her  in  vile  clothing,  she 
is  probably  a  concubine  (Provinciate,  ed.  Oxon.  1679,  P*  *o»  ^•*- 
concubinarios). 

^  It  may  be  gathered  ftxmi  the  Dominican  C.  L.  Richard's  Analysis 
Concilioruin  (vol.  it,  1778)  that  there  were  more  than  no  such 
complaints  in  councils  and  synods  between  the  years  1009  and  1528. 
Dr  Kashdall  (Universities  of  Enrobe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  691, 
note)  points  out  that  a  master  of  the  university  of  Prague,  in  X4J)9, 
complained  openly  to  the  authorities  against  a  bachelor  for  aasaultmg 
his  concubine. 
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to  the  belief  of  his  contemporaries^  by  his  wife,  Catherine  <le  la 
Trfmouille.  This  event,  among  others,  awoke  strong  suspicions 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  heir  and  namesake,  Henry,  prinoe  of 
Cond6  (1588-1646).  King  Henry  IV.,  however,  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  scandal.  In  1609  he  caused  the  prince  of  Cond4 
to  many  Chariotte  de  Montmorency,  whom  shortly  after  Cond^ 
was  obliged  to  save  from  the  kinjg's  persistent  gallantry  by  a 
hasty  flight,  first  to  Spain  and  then  to  Italy.  On  the  death  of 
Henry,  Cond6  returned  to  France,  and  intrigued  against  the 
regent,  Marie  de'  Medici;  but  he  was  seized,  and  imprisoned 
for  three  years  (1616-1619).  There  was  at  that  time  before  the 
court  a  plea  for  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  but  she  now  devoted 
herself  to  enliv^i  his  captivity  at  the  cost  of  her  own  liberty. 
During  the  rest  of  his  life  Cond6  was  a  faithfid  servant  of  the 
king.  He  strove  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  Huguenot 
connexions  of  his  house  by  affecting  the  greatest  aseal  against 
Protestants.  His  c^d  ambition  changed  into  a  desire  for  the  safe 
aggrandizement  of  his  family,  which  he  magnificently  achieved, 
and  with  that  end  he  bowed  before  Richelieu,  whose  niece  he 
forced  his  son  to  marry.  His  son  Louis,  the  great  Cond6,  is 
separately  noticed  below. 

The  next  in  succession  was  Henry  Jules,  prince  of  Cond6 
(i643-i709),thesonof  the  great  Cond^  and  of  C16mencedeMaill6, 
niece  of  Richelieu.  He  fought  with  distinction  under  his  father 
in  Franche-Comt6  and  the  Low  Countries;  but  he  was  heartless, 
avaricious  and  undoubtedly  insane.  The  end  of  his  life  was 
marked  by  singular  h3i)ochondriaGal  fancies.  He  bdieved  at 
one  time  that  he  was  deady  and  reused  to  eat  till  some  of  his 
attendants  dressed  in  sheets  set  him  the  example.  His  grandson, 
Louis  Henry,  duke  of  Bourbon  (i692-j[74o),  Louis  XV. 's  minister, 
did  not  assume  the  title  of  prince  of  Cond6  which  properly 
belonged  to  him. 

The  son  of  the  duke  of  Boufbon,  liou^  Joseph,  prince  of 
Cond^(i736-i8i8),afterreceivinga  good  education, distinguished 
himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  most  of  all  by  his  victory 
at  Jbhannisberg.  As  governor  of  Burgundy  he  did  much  to 
improve  the  industries  and  means  of  communication  of  that 
province.  At  the  Revolution  he  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
king,  became  commander  of  the''  army  of  Cond6,"  and  fought 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians  tUl  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio  in  1797,  being  during  thq  last  year  in  the  pay  of  England. 
He  then  served  the  emperor  of  .Russia  in  Poland,  and  after  that 
(1800)  returned  into  the  pay  of  England,  and  fought  in  Bayaria. 
In  I  Sop  Cond6  arrived  in  England,  where  he  resided  for  several 
years.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVUI.  he  returned  to  France. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1S18.  He  wrote  Essai  sur  /a  vie  du  grand 
Conde  iijgg). 

Louis  Henky  Joseph,  duke  o£  Bojuxbon  (1756-1830),  son  of 
the  last  named,  was  the  last  piince  of  Cond6.  Several  of  the 
earlier  events  of  hi$  life,  especially  his  naarriage  with  the  princess 
Louise  of  Orleans,  and  the  duel  that  the  comte  d'Artois  provoked 
by  raising  the  veil  of  the  princess  at  a  masked  ball,  caused  much 
scandal.  At  the  Revolution  he  fought  with  the  army  of  the 
emigris  in  Li6ge.  Between  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  headed  with  no  success  a  ro3^st 
rising  in  La  Vend6i.  In  1829  he  made  a  will  by  which  he  ap- 
pointed as  his  heir  the  due  d'Aumale,  and  made  some  considerable 
bequests  to  his  mistress,  the  baronne  de  Feuchdres  (^.v.).  On 
the  27  th  of  August  1830  he  was  foimd  hanged  on  the  fastening 
of  his  window.  A  crime  was  generally  suspected,  and  the  princes 
de  Rohan,  who  were  relatives  of  the  deceased,  disputed  the  will. 
Their  petition,  however,  was  dismissed  by  the  courts. 

Two  cadet  branches  of  the  house  of  Cond^  played  an  important 
part:  those  of  Soissons  and  Conti.  The  fii^t,  sprung  from 
Charles  of  Bourbon  (b.  1566),  son  of  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Cond6, 
became  extinct  in  the  legitimate  male  line  in  1641.  The  second 
took  its  origin  from  Armand  of '  Bourbon,  bonl  in  1629,  son  of 
Henry  II.,  prince  of  Cond6,  and  survived  up  to  18 14. 

See  Muret,  UHistoire  de  rarmSe  de  Condi;  Chamballand,  Vie  de 

Lams  J&sepht  prince  de  Condi;  Cretixieau-Joly;  Hisioire  des  trots 

.demiers  pnnces  de  la  tnaison  de  Condi;  and  Histoire^  ^s  frinces  de 

Condi,  by  the  due  d'Aumale  (translated  by  R.  B.  Borthvick,  1872). 


COmit  LOUIS  DB  BQUBBON,  Prxncs  O?  (1530-1569),  fifth 
son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Venddme,  younger  brother 
of  Antoine,  king  of  Navarre  (15x8-15^2),  was  the  first  of  the 
famous  house  of  Cond^  (see  above).  After  bis  father's  death 
in  J  53  7  Louis  was  educated  in  the  prindples;  of  the  reformed 
religion.  Brave  though  ddormed»  gay  but  ei^^^ely  poor  for 
his  rank,.Cond^  was  led  by  his  ambition  to  a  military  career. 
He  fought  with  distinction  in  Piedqiont  luxder  Marshal  de 
Brissac;  in  1552  he.  forced  his  way  with  reinforcements  into 
Met^,  then  besieged  by  Charles  V.;  he  led  several  brilliant  sorties 
from  that  town;  and  in  1554  commanded  the  light  cavalry  on 
the  Meuse  against  Charles.  In  1557  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  St  Quentin,  and  did  further  good  service  at  the  head  of  the 
light  horse.  But  the  descendants  of  the  constable  de  Bourbon 
were  still  looked  upon  with  susptcion  in  tl^e  French  court,  and 
Condi's  services  were  ignored.  The  oourt  designed  to  reduce  his 
narrow,  means  still  further  by  despatching  him  upon  a  costly 
mission  to  Philip  U.  of  Spain*  His  personal  grief s  thus  combined 
with  his  religious  views  to  force  upon  him.  a  r6le  of  political 
opposition.  He  was  concerned  in  the  conspinupy  ot  Ambosse, 
which  aimed  at  forcing  from  the  king  the  recognition  of  the 
reformed  religion.  He  was  consequently  condonned  to  death, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  decease  of  Francis  U,  At  the  accession 
of  the  boy-king  Charles  IX.,  the  policy  of  the  court  was  changed, 
and  Cond^  received  irom  Catherine  de'  Medici  the  government 
of  Picardy.  But  the  struggle  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Huguenots  sobn  began  once  more,  and  henceforward  the  career 
of  Cond^  is  the  story  of  the  wars  of  religion  (see  Fkance  :  History) . 
He  was  the  military  as  well  as  the  political  chief  of  the  Huguenot 
party»  and  displayed  the  highest  gent^alship  on  many  occasions, 
and  notably  at  the  battle  of  St  Denis.  At  the  battle  of  Jamac, 
with  only  400  horsemen,  Cond6  rashly  charged  the  whole 
Catholic  army.  Worn  out  with  fighting,  he  at  last  gave  up  his 
sword,  and  a  Catholic  o&cer  named  Montesquiou  treacherously 
shot  him  through  the  head  on  the  13th  of  March  2569. 

CONDl  LOUIS  IL  DE  BOUBBON,  Prince  of  (1621-1686), 
called  the  Great  Cc»nd6,  was  the  son  of  Henry,  prince  of  Cond^, 
and  Charlotte  Marguerite  de  Montmorency^  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  September  162 1 .  As  a  boy,  under  his  father's 
careful  supervision,  he  studied  diligently  at  the  Jesuits'  College 
at  Bpurges,  and  at  seventeen,  in  the  absenqe  of  his  father,  he 
governed  Burgundy.  The  due  d'Enghien,  as  he  was  styled 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  took  part  with  distinction  in  the 
campaigns  of  1640  and  1641  in  northern  France  while  yet  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 

During  the  youth  of  Enghien  all  power  in  France  was  in  the 
hands  of  Richelieu;  to  him  even  the  princes  of  the  blood  had  to 
jrield;  and  Henry  of  Cond6  sought  with  the  rest  tQ  win  the 
cardinal's  favour.  Enghien  was  forced  to  conform.  He  was 
alr^dy  deeply  in  love  with  Mile.  Marthe  du  Vigean^  who  in 
return  was  passionately  devoted  to  him^  yet,.,  to  flatter  the 
cardinal,  he  was  compelled  by  his  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
to  give  his  hand  to  Richelieu's  niece,  Claire  Cldmence  de  Maill6- 
Br€z6f  a  child  of  thirteen.  He  was  present  with  Richelieu  during 
the  dangerous  plot  of  Cinq  Mars,  and  afterwards  fought  in  the 
siege  of  Perpigna^  (1642). 

In  1643  Enghien  was  appointed  to  command  against  the 
Spaniards  in  northern  Fnuice.  He  was  opposed  by  experienced 
generals,  and  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  army  were  accounted 
the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe;  on  the  other  hand,  the  strength 
of  the  French  army  was  placed  at  his  command,  and  under  him 
were  the  best  generals  of  the  service.  The  great  battle  of  Rocroy 
(May  18)  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Spanish  army  and 
inaugurated  the  long  period  of  French  inilita,ry,  predomfnance^ 
Enghien  himself  conceived  and  directed  the  decisive  attack '  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  won  his  place  amongst  the  great 
captains  of  modern  times.  After  a  campaign  01.  uninterrupted 
success,  Enghien  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph^  and  in  gallantry 
and  intrigues  strove  to  forget  his  enforced  and  hateful  marriage. 
In  1644  he  was  sent  with  reinforcements  into  Germany  to  the 
assistance  of  Turenne,  who  was  hard  pressed,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army.    The  battle  of  Freiburg  (Aug.)  was 
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deSpieiateliy  contested,  but  in  the  end  the  French  army  won  a 
great  victiory  over  the  Bavaciaiis  and  lmperiaiist&  commanded 
by  .GoiULt  Merciy.  As  after.  Roeroy,  numerous  fortresses  opened 
their  gates  to  the  duke.  The  next  Tvinter  Enghien  spent,  like 
every  ^ther  wtateB  during  the  wax,  amid  the  gaietiee  of  Paris. 
The  siunmei'taa&paiigDL  xA  1645  opened  with  the  defeat  of  Turenne 
by  Mercy,  but-  this  was  i»trieved  in  the  brilliaiikt  victory  of 
NiQvdlingen,  in  which  Mercy  was  killed,  and  Enghien  himself 
received  several  sericnis  wounds.  The  capture  of  Philipsbuarg 
wa»  the.  most  important  of  his  other  achievements  during  this 
campaign.  In  1646  Enghien  served  under  the  duke  of  Orleans 
in  Flander&j  and  when,  after  the  capture  of  Mardyck,  Orleans 
returned  to  Paris,  Enghien,  left  in  commlLnd,  captured  Dunkirk 
(Octob»  nth). 

It  wias  in  this  year  that  the  old  prince  of  Cond6  died.  The 
enormous  pciwer  tha;t  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  successor  was 
naturally.' lodced  upon  with  serious  alarm  by  the  regent  and  her 
ministet.  Cond6's  birth  and  ituhtary  renown  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Frendi  nobility;  but/ added  to  that,  the  family  ^ 
which  he  was  chief  waa  both  eaiormousLy  rich  and  master  of  no 
small  portion  of  France.  Cond£  himself  held  Burgundy,  Berry 
and  the  marches  of  Lorraine,  as  well  as  other  less  important 
territory;  his  brother  ContiJbeld  Champagne,  his  brother-dj^law, 
Longueville,  Normandy.  The  government,  thevetfioct,  determined 
to  permit  no  increase  of  his  already  overgrown  authority^  and 
Maaarin  made  «n  attempt,  which  for  the  moment  proved  success- 
ful, at  once  to  £nd  him  employment  and  to  tarnish  his  fame  a$ 
a  generaL  He  was  sent  to  lead  the  revolted  Catalans.  Ill- 
supported,  he  was  unable  to  achieve  anything,  and,  being  forced 
to  raise- the  siege  of  Leiida,  he  returned  home  in 'bitter  indignar 
ition.  In  X648,  howeva:,  he  received  the  command  in  the 
important  field  o€  the  Low  Countries;  and  at  Lens  (Aug.  19th) 
a  battle  took  place,  which,  beginning  with  a  panic  in  his  own 
regiment,  was  retrieved  by  Cond6's  coolness  and  braveiy,  and 
ended  in  a  victory  that  fully  restored  his  prestige. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Cond6  was  recalled  to<oo>iirt, 
for  the  regent  Anne  of  Austria  required  his  support.  Influenced 
by  the  fact  of  his  royaL  birth  and  by  his  arrogant  soom  for  the 
boujig^is,  Condd  lent  himseH  to  the  court  party,  and  finally, 
after  mudb^hesitation,  he  consented  to  lead  the  army  which  was 
to  reduce  Paris  (Jan.  1649). 

On  his  side,  insufficient  as  were  his  forces,  the  wslt  was  carried 
on  with  vigour,  and  after  several  minor  combats  their  substantial 
losses  ajoid  a  threatening  of  scarcity  of  food  made  the  Pariisians 
wea^  of  the  war.  The  political  situation  inclined  both  parties  to 
peace,  which  wasmadeat  Rueil  on  the  20th  of  March  (see  Fronde, 
The)  .  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Cond6  became  estranged 
from  the  court.  'His  pride  and  ambition  earned  for  him  universal 
distrust  and  dislike,  and  the  personal  resentment  of  Anne  in 
addition  tt>  motives  of  policy  :caiised  the  sudden  arrest  of  Cond6^ 
Conti  and  Longueville  on  the  i8th  of  January  1650.  But  others, 
including  Turenne  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  BoiuUon,  made 
their  escafxu  Vigorous  attempts  for  the  release  of  the  primces 
began  to  be  made*  The  women  of  the  family  were  now  its  hezoes4 
The  dowager  princess  claimed  from  the  parlement  of  Paris  the 
fulfilment  ofi  the  reformed  law  of  arrest,  which  forbade  imprison- 
ment without  triaL  .The  duchess  of  Longueville  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Spain;  and  the  young  princess  of  Cond6, 
having  gathered  an  army  around  her,  obtained  entrance  into 
Bordeaux  and  the  support  of  the  parlement  of  that  town.  She 
alone,  among  the  nobles  who  took  part  in  the  folly  of  the  Fronde^ 
gains  our  respect  and  sympathy.  Faithful  to  a  faithless  husband, 
she  came  forth  from  the  retirement  to  which  he  had  condemned 
her,  and  gathered  an  army  to  fi^t  for  him.  But  the  delivery  of 
the  princes  was  brought  about  in  the  end  by  the  junction  of  the 
old  Fronde  (the  party  of  the  parlement  and  of  Cardinal  de  Ret;^) 
and  the  new  Fronde  (the  party  of  the  Cond6s) ;  and  Anne  was  at 
last,  in  February  165 1,  forced  to  liberate  them  from  their  prison 
at  Havre.  Soon,  afterwards,  however,  another  shifting  of  parties 
left  Cond^  and  the  new  Fronde  isolated.  With  the  court  and  the 
old  Fronde  in  alliance  against  him,  Conde  found  no  resource  biit 
that  of  making^  common  cause  with  the  Spaniardsy  who  were  at 


war  with  Fngux.  Hie  cbnfused  civil  war  which' fdlowed  this 
step  (Sq>t.  1651)'  was  memorable  chiefly  for  the' battle  d 
the  Fadbourg  St  Antoine,  m  which  Cond^  and  Turenne,  two 
of  the  foremost  captains  of  the  agfe,  measured  their  strength 
(July  2,  1652),  and  the  army  of  the  prince  was  only  saved  by 
being  aidmitted  within  the  ^ates  of  Paris.  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle, daughter  of  the  dtdteof  Orleans,  persuaded'  the  Parisians 
to  act  thus,  and  turned  the  oannon  of  the  Bastille  on  Turenne's 
army.  Thus  Cond6^  who  as  usual  had  fought  with  the  most 
desperate  bravery,  1  was  saved,  and*  Parb  underwent  a  new 
investment  This  ended  in  the  flight  of  Cond6  to  the  Spanish 
ariny  (Sept.  26512), •  and  thenceforward,  up  to  the  peace,  he 
was  in  open  arms  against  Fiance,  and  held  high  command  in  the 
army  of  Spain.  But  his  ndw  fully  developed  genius  as  a  com-> 
mander  fbund  little  scope  in  the  cumbrous  and  aiitiquated 
system  of  war  practised  by  the  Spaniards,  and  though  he  gained 
a  few  successes,  and'  manoeuvred  with  the  hig^e^t  possible  skill 
agaSnst  Tinenne^  his.disaatrous  defeat  at  the  Dunes  near  Dunkirk 
(14th  of  June  1658),  in  which  an  En^h  contingent  of  Cromwell's 
veterans  took  part  on  the  aide  of  Tuienne,  led  Spain  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace.  After  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659, 
Cotid6  obtained  his  pardon  (January  1660)  from  Louis,  who 
thou^t  l^m  less  dangerous  as  a  subject  than  as  possessor  of  the 
independent  sovereignty  of  Luxemburg,  which  had  been  offered 
him  by  Spain  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

Gondd'now  realized  that  the  period  of  agitation  and  party 
warfare  was  at  an  end,  and  he  accepted,  and  loyally  maintained 
henceforward,  the  position  of  a  chief  subordinate  to  a  masterful 
sovereign.  Even  so,  some  years  passed  before  he  was  recalled 
to  active  employment,  and  these  years  he  spent  on  his  estate  at 
Chantilly,  Here  he  gathered  round  him  a  brilliant  company, 
which  included  many  men  of  genius — MoH^re,  Racine,  Boileau, 
La  Fontaine,  Nicole,  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  About  this  time 
negotiations  between  the  Poles,  Cond6  and  Louis  were  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  the  election,  at  first  of  Cond6's  son  Enghien, 
and  afterwards  of  Cond6  himself ,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  These, 
aftera  long  series  of  curiotts  intrigues,  were  finally  closed  in  1674 
by  the  veto  of  Louis  XlV.  and'  the  election  of  John  Sobieski. 
The  princess  retirement,  'whIch  was  only  broken  by  the  Polish 
question  and  by  his  peisonal  intercession  on  behalf  of  Fouquet 
in  1664,  ended  in  166B.  In  that  year  he  proposed  to  Louvois,  the 
minister  of  war,  a  plan  fo!r  seizing  Franehe-Comt6,  the  execution 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  him  and  successfully  carried  out. 
He  wasjiow  completely  re-established  in  the  favour  of  Louis,  and 
with  Turenne  was  the  principal  French  Commander  in  the  cele- 
btatedxampaign  t&  1672  against  the  Dutch.  At  the  forcing  of  the 
Rhine  passage  at  TbUhuis  ( Jime  rs)  he  received  a  severe  wound, 
after  which-  he  oommanded  in  Alsace  against  the  Imperialists. 
In  1673  he  was  again  engaged  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1674 
he  fought  his  last  geeat  balttle^at  Seneff  against  the  prince  of 
Qiange  (afterwards  William  m.  of  England).  This  battle,  fought 
on  the  itth  of  August,  was  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  century,  and 
Cond6, 11^10  displayed  the>reckless  bravery  of  his  youth,  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him.  'His  last  campaign  was  that  of  1675  ^^ 
the  Rhine,  where  the  army  had  been  deprived  of  its  general  by 
the  death  of  Turenne;  and  where  by  his  careful  and  methodical 
stra;tegy  he  repelled  the  invasion  of  the  Imperial  army  of  Monte- 
cucculi.  After  this  campaign,  prematurely  worn  out  by  the  toils 
and  excesses  of  his  hfe,  and  tortured  by  the  gout,  he  returned  to 
Chantilly,  where  he  spent  the  eleven  years  that  remained  to  him 
in  quiet  retirement.  In  the  end  of  his  life  he  specially  sought  the 
companionskip  ol  Bourdaloue,  Nicole  and  Bossuet,  and  devoted 
himself  to  religious  exerci&^s.'  He  died  on  the  nth  of  November 
1686  at  the  age  of  sixty^five.  Bourdaloue  attended  him  at  his 
death-bed,  and  Bossuet  pronounced  his  Uoge. 

Tile  earlier  political  career  of  Cond^  was  typical  of  the  great 
French  noble  of  his  day.  Success  in  love  and  war,  predominant 
influence  over  his  sbvereign  and  universal  homage  to  his  own 
exaggerated  pride,  were  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  Even  as 
an  exile  he  asserted  the  precedence  of  the  royal  house  of  France 
over  the  princes  of  Spain  and  Austria,  with  whom  he  was  allied 
for  the  moment.'  But  the  Gond^  of  1 668  was  no  longer  a  politician 
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and  a  marplot;  to  be  first  in  war  and  in  gallantry  was  still  his 
aim,  but  for  the  rest  he  was  a  submissive,  even  a  subservient, 
minister  of  the  royal  will.  It  is  on  his  military  character, 
however,  that  his  fame  rests.  This  changed  but  little.  Unlike 
his  great  rival  Turenne,  Cond6  was  equally  brilliant  in  his  first 
battle  and  in  his  last.  The  one  failure  of  his  generalship  was  in 
the  Spanish  Fronde,  and  in  this  everything  tmited  to  thwart 
his  genius;  only  on  the  battlefield  itself  was  his  personal  leader- 
ship as  conspicuous  as  ever.  That  he  was  capable  of  .waging  a 
methodical  war  of  positions  may  be  assumed  from  his  csmpaigns 
against  Turenne  and  Montecucculi,  the  greatest  genevala  of  the 
predominant  school.  But  it  was  in  his  eagerness  for  battle,  his 
quick  decision  in  action,  and  the  stem  will  which  sent  his  oegiments 
to  face  the  heaviest  loss,  that  Cond6  is  distinguished  above  all 
the  generals  of  his  time.  In  private  life  he  was  harsh  and 
unamiable,  seeking  only  the  gratification  of  his  own  pleasures 
and  desires.  His  enforced  and  loveless  marriage  embittered 
his  life,  and  it  was  only  in  his  last  years,  when  he  had  done 
with  ambition,  that  the  more  humane  side  of  his  character 
appeared  in  his  devotion  to  literature. 

Condi's  unhappy  wife  had  some  years  before  been,  banished 
to  Ch&teaurouz.  An  accident  brought  about  her  ruin.  .  Her 
contemporaries,  greedy  as  they  were  of  scandal,  refused  to 
believe  any  evil  of  her,  but  the  prince  declared  himself  convinced 
of  her  unfaithfulness,  placed  her  in  confinement,  and  carried 
his  resentment  so  far  that  his  last  letter  to  the  king  was  to  request 
him  never  to  allow  her  to  be  released. 

AuTHORiTiBS.^^See,  besides  the  numerous  Mhnoires  of  the  time, 
Puget  de  la  Serre,  Lm  Si^gts,  les  bataille^^  Sfc,  (h  Mr.  le  prince  de 
Condi  (Pans,  1651) ;  J.  de  la  Brune,  Histotre  de  la  vie,  6fr.,  de  Louis 
de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Condi  (Cologne,  1694) ;  P.  Coste,  Hisloire  de 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  6fc.  (Hague,  1748);  Desormeaux,  Histoire  de 
Louis  de  Bourbon,  Gfc.  (Paris,  1768) ;  Turtnn,  Vie  de  Louis  de  Bourbon, 


if€,  (Pariv<)  and  Amsterdam,  1767);  ntoge  miliidire  de  Louis  de 
Bourbon  (Diion,  1772) ;  Hisioire  du  grarA  Condi,  by  A.  L.emercier 
(Tours,  1862);  J*.  J.  E.  Roy  (Lille,  1859);  L.  de  Voivreuil  (Tours, 
1846) ;  Fitzpatrick,  The  Great  Condi,  and  Lord  Mahon.  Life  of  Louis, 
prince  of  Condi  (London,  18^5).  Works  on  the  Conde  family  by  the 
prince  de  Conde  and  de  SeviTinges  (Parisi  1820),  the  due  d'Aumale, 
and  Guibout  (Rouen,  1856),  should  also  be  consulted. 

CONDlK,  the  name  of  some  twenty  villages  in  France  and  of 
two  towns  of  some  importance.  Of  the  villages^  Clofid6*en->-Brie 
(Lat.  Candeitm)  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  and  was  in  the 
middle  ages  the  seat  of  a  principality,  a  sub-fiel  of  that  of 
Montmirail;  Cond6-«ur-Aisne  (Condalus)  was  given  in  870  by 
Charles  the  Bald  to  the  abbey  of  St  Ouen  at  Rouen,  gave  its 
name  to  a  seigniory  during  the  middle  ages,  and  possessed  a 
priory  of  which  the  church;  and  a  X2th-century  chapel  remain; 
Condd^ur-Mame  (Condate),  once  a  place  of  some  importance, 
preserves  one  of  its  parish  churches,  with  a  fine  Romanesque 
tower.   The  two  towns  are: — 

1.  Cond^-sur^l'Escaut,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  at  the 
jimction  of  the  canals  of  the  Scheldt  and  of  Cond6*Mons.  Pop. 
(1906)  town,  3701;  commune,  5310.  It  lies  7  m.  N.  by  £.  of 
Valenciennes  and  2  m.  from  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  has  a  church 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  Trade  is  in  coal  and 
cattle.  The  industries  include  brewing,  rope*making  and  boat- 
building, and  there  is  a  communal  college.  Condd  (Condaie)  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  dating  at  least  fxom  the  later  Roman 
period.  Taken  in  1676  by  Louis  XIV«,  it  definitely  passed  into 
the  possession  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nijmwegen  two  years 
later,  and  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Vauban.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Austrians 
(1793);  and  in  181 5  it  again  feU  to  the  allies.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  the  princes  of  Condjt  {q.v,)  took  their  title.  See 
Perron-Gelineau,  Cond4  ancien  et  modeme  (Nantes,  1887). 

2.  Conde -suR-NoiREAU,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Noireau  and  the  Drouance,  33  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Caen  on  the  Ouest-£tat  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  5709.  The  town 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  conmierce,  a  board  of  trade*arbitration 
and  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  has  a  communal 
college^  It  is  important  for  its  cotton-spinning  and  weaving,  and 
carries  on  dyeing,  printing  and  machine*construction;  there  are 

xiumerous  nursery-gardens  in   the  vicinity.     Important  fairs 


are  held  in  the  town.  The  church  of  St  Martin  has  a  choir  of 
the  i2th  and  15th  centuries,  and  a  stained-i^aas  window  (15th 
century)  representing  the  Crucifixion.  Thexe  is  a  statue  to 
Dumont  d'Urville,  the  navigator  <b.  1790),  a  native  of  the  town. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  CoBd6  (Candakui^  Condektm)  was 
the  seat  of  an  important  castellany^  whidi  wis  held  by  a  long 
successi(m  ol  powerful  nobles  and  Idbgs,  including  Robert,  count 
of  Mortain,  Henry  II.  and  John  of  '£ngland,  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  Charles  II.  (the  Bad)  and  Gharks  III.  of  Navarre. 
The  place  was  held  by  the  En^sh  from  t4lt  to  1449.  Of  the 
castle  some  ruins  of  the  keep  survive*  See  L.  Huet,  His$,  de 
Cond4^sur'NoireaUf3esse^neurs^san'mdustrie,&c.  (Caen,  1885). 

GOHBE,  JOeA  ANTONIO  (1766-idio),  Spanisfa  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Peraleja  (Cuenca)  on  the  28th  of  October  1766, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Alcali.  Bsi  translation  of 
Anacreon  (1791)  obtainedhimapostin  the  royal  library  in  1795, 
and  in  1796-^1797  he  publi^d  partaphmses  from  Tbeoorltus, 
Bion,  Mo^chus,  Sappho  and  Meleager.  These  were  followed  by 
»  mediocre  edition  of  the  Arabic  text  of  Edrisi's  DescripUan 
0/  Spain  (1799),  with  notesaoid  a  tran^tion.  Conde  became 
a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  in  rSoa  and  of  the  Academy 
of  History  in  1804,  but  his  appointment  as  interpreter  to  Joseph 
Bonaparte  led  to  his  expulsion  from  both  bodies  in  1^14.  He 
escaped  to  Fiasice  in  February  1813,  and  untamed  to  Spain  in 
1834,  but  was  m>t  allowed  to  reside  at  Madrid  tiU  1S16.  Two 
years  later  he  was  re-elected  by  both  academies;  he  died  in 
poverty  on  the  xith  of  June  x8aot  Hb  Hiskffiadeia  Dominaci&n 
de  los  Arabes  en  Espafia  was  published  in  x8ao~z82i.  Only  the 
furst  volume  was  corrected  by  the  author,  the  other  two  being 
compiled  from  his  manuscript  by  Juan  llneo.  This  work  was 
tranalated  into  German  (1824-1825),  French  (id25>  <^<^  English 
(r854).  Conde's  pretensions  to  sdioiaiship  have  been  severely 
ccLtidzed  by  Dozy,  and  his  history  is  now  discredited.  It  had, 
however,  the  merit  of  stimulating  abler  workers  in  the  same  field. 

CONDENSATION  OF  GASES.  If  the  volume  of  a  gas  con- 
tinioally  decreases  at  a  constant  temperature,  for  which  an 
increasing  pressure  is-requiied,  two  cases  may  oocur:-*-^ 
(1)  The  vohime  may  continue  to  be  homogeneously  ^^^^ 
fiUed.  (2)  If  the  stdistanoe  is  contained  in  a  certain  .  tmre. 
volimie,  and  if  the  pressure  has  a  certain  value, 
the  substance  may  divide  into  two  diffeient  phases,  each 
of  which  is  again  homogeneous.  The  value  of  the  tempera- 
tiire  T  decides  which  case  will  occur.  The  temperature  which 
is  the  lindt  above  which  the  space  will  ahirays  be  homo- 
geneously filled,  and  below  which  the  substance  divides  into 
two  phases,  is  called  the  critical  temperakune  of  the  substance. 
It  differs  greatly  for  different  substances,  and  if  we  represent  it  by 
T«,  the  condition  for  the  condensation  of  a  gas  is  that  T  must 
be  below  Te<  If  the  substance  is  divided  into  two  phases,  two 
different  cases  may  occur.  The  denser  phase  may  be  either  a 
liquid  or  a  solid.  The  limiting  temperature  for  these  two  cases, 
at  which  the  division  into  three  phases  may  occur,  is  tailed  the 
triple  poifU,  Let  us  represent  it  by  Ti ;  if  the  term ''  condensation 
of  gases  "  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  '^  liquefaction  of  gases  " — 
whichis usually  done — the  condition  forcondensationisTe>T>Ts. 
The  opinion  sometimes  held  that  for  all  substances  Ts  is  the  same 
fraction  of  T0  (the  value  being  about  ^)  has  decidedly  not  been 
rigorously  confirmed.  Nor  is  this  to  be  expected  on  account  of 
the  very  different  form  of  crystallization  which  the  solid  state 
presents.  Thus  for  carbon  dioxide,  COt,  for  which  Te^^04^ 
on  the  absolute  scale,  and  for  which  we  may  put  TBa>2i6^,  this 
fraction  is  about  0*7;  for  water  it  descends  down  to  0*42,  and 
for  other  substances  it  may  be  still  lower. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  temperattures  between  T«  and  Ts,  the 
gas  will  pass  into  a  liquid  if  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  increased. 
When  the  formation  of  liquid  sets  in  we  call  the  gas  a  saturated 
vapour.  If  the  decrease  of  volume  is  continued,  the  gas  pressure 
remains  constant  till  all  the  vapour  has  passed  into  liquid.  The 
invariability  of  the  properties  of  the  phases  is  in  close  connexion 
with  the  invariability  of  the  pressure  (called  maximum  tension). 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  process  of  condensation  these 
properties  remain  unchanged,  provided  the  temperature  remain 
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ooostant;  only  the  xelative  quantity  of  the  two  phases  changes. 
Until  all  the  gas  has  passed  into  liquid  a  further  decrease  of 
volume  will  not  require  increase  of  pressure.  But  as  soon  as 
the  liquefaction  is  complete  a  slight  decrease  of  volume  will 
.require  a  great  increase  of  pressure,  liquids  being  but  slightly 
compressible. 

The  pressure  required  to  condense  a  gas  varies  with  the 
temperature,  becoming  higher  as  the  temperature  rises.  The 
highest  pressure  will  therefore  be  found  at  T«  and 
the  lowest  at  Ti.  We  shall  represent  the  pressure  at 
T«  by  Pe-  It  is  caDed  the  critical  pressure.  The 
pressure  at  T*  we  shall  represent  by  pt.  It  is  called  the  pressure 
of  the  triple  point.  The  values  of  To  and  pc  for  different  substances 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  values  of  Ts  and  ps 
are  accurately  known  only  for  a  few  substances.  As  a  rule  pt 
is  small,  though  occasionally  it  is  greater  than  i  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  case  with  COj,  and  we  may  in  general  expect  it  if  the 
value  of  Ta/Te  is  large.  In  this  case  there  can  only  be  a  question 
of  a  real  boiling-point  (imder  the  normal  pressure)  if  the  liquid 
can  be  supercooled. 

We  may  find  the  value  of  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapour 
for  each  T  in  a  geometrical  way  by  drawing  in  the  theoretical 
isothermal  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  9-axis  in  such  a  way 

1ii.t  /Ja*  wiB  have  the  same  value  whether  the  straight 

line  or  the  theoretical  isothermal  is  followed.    This  construction, 

given  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  may  be  considered  as  a  result 

of  the  application  of  the  general  rules  for  coexisting  equilibrium, 

which  we  owe  to  J.  Willard  Gibbs.    The  construction  derived 

from  the  rules  of  Gibbs  is  as  follcFws: — Construe  the  free  energy  at 

a  constant  temperature,  i.e.  the  quantity  -Jpdv  a»  ordinate,  if  the 

abscissa  represents  9,  and  determine  the  inclination  of  the  double 

tangent.    Another  construction  derived  from  the  rules  of  Gibbs 

might  be  expressed  as  follows: — Construe  the  value  of  pv-fpdv 

as  ordinate,  the  abscissa  representing  p,  and  detenpine  the  point 

of  intersection  of  two  of  the  three  branches  of  this  curve. 

As  an  approximate  half -empirical  formula  for  the  calculation 

P       /T  — T\ 
of  the  pressure,  -logio^,'=/\'"j~j  may  be  used.    It  would 

follow  from  the  law  of  corresponding  states  that  in  this  formula 
the  value  of  /  is  the  same  for  all  substances,  the  molecules  of 
which  do  not  associate  to  form  larger  molecule-complexes. 
In  fact,  for  a  great  many  substances,  we  find  a  value  for  /,  which 
differs  but  little  from  3,  e,g.  ether,  carbon  dioxide,  benzene, 
benzene  derivatives,  ethyl  chloride,  ethane,  &c.  As  the  chemical 
structure  of  these  substances  differs  greatly,  and  association, 
if  it  takes  place,  must  largely  depend  upon  the  structure  of  the 
molecule,  we  conclude  from  this  approximate  equality  that  the 
iact  of  this  value  of  /  being  equal  to  about  3  is  characteristic  for 
normal  substances  in  which,  consequently,  association  is  ex- 
cluded. Substances  known  to  associate,  such  as  organic  acids 
and  alcohols,have  a  sensiblyhigher  value  of/.  Thus  T.  Estreicher 
(Cracow,  x396)  calculates  Uiat  for  fluor-benzene/  varies  between 
3*07  and  2-94;  for  ether  between  3-0  and  3*1;  but  for  water 
between  3-2  and  3*33,  and  for  methyl  alcohol  between  3-65  and 
.3*84,  &c.  For  isobutyl  alcohol  /  even  rises  above  4.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  for  oxygen  /  has  been  foimd  almost 
invariably  equal  to  2*47  from  K.  Olszewski's  observations,  a 
value  which  is  appreciably  smaller  than  3.  This  fact  makes  us 
again  seriously  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  supposition  that  /=  3 
is  a  characteristic  for  non-association. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  volume  of  saturated  vapour 
•decreases  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  while  that  of  the 
coexisting  liquid  increases.  We  know  only  one 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  is  the  volmne  of  water 
below  4^  C.  If  we  call  the  liquid  volume  vr,  and  the 
vapour  9v,  V9  -  vi  decreases  if  the  temperature  rises,  and  becomes 
zero  at  Te.  The  limiting  Value,  to  which  vi  and  Vp  converge  at  Te, 
is  called  the  critical  volume,  and  we  shall  represent  it  by  Vc 
According  to  the  law  of  corresponding  states  the  values  both  of 
vihc  and  Vvjvc  must  be  the  same  for  all  substances,  if  T/Te  has  been 
.taken  equal  for  them  all.    According  to  the  investigations  of 


Sydney  Young,  this  holds  good  with  a  high  degree  of  approxima- 
tion for  a  long  series  of  substances.  Important  deviations  from 
this  r\de  for  the  values  of  ti*/oj  are  only  found  for  those  substances 
in  which  the  existence  of  association  has  already  been  discovered 
by  other  methods.  Since  the  lowest  value  of  T,  for  which 
investigations  on  vi  and  v^  may  be  made,  is  the  value  of  Ti; 
and  since  Ts/Te,  as  has  been  observed  above,  is  not  the  same 
for  all  substances,  we  cannot  expect  the  smallest  value  of  vijvc 
to  be  the  same  for  all  substances.  But  for  low  values  of  T,  viz. 
such  as  are  near  Tj,  the  influence  of  the  temperature  on  the 
volume  is  but  slight,  and  therefore  we  are  not  far  from  the  truth 
if  we  assume  the  minimiun  value  of  the  ratio  vijve  as  being 
identical  for  all  normal  substances,  and  put  it  at  about  \. 
Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  polymerization  (association)  on 
the  liquid  volume  appears  to  be  small,  so  that  we  may  even 
attribute  the  value  |  to  substances  which  are  not  normal.  The 
value  of  J^jvc  at  T=T8  differs  widely  for  different  substances. 
If  we  take  Pi  so  low  that  the  law  of  Boyle-Gay  Lussac  may  be 
applied,   we   can   calculate   VijVc   by   means   of   the   formula 

?fr2=sife?[?^,  provided  k  be  known.    According  to  the  oboervar 

tions  of  Sydney  Young,  this  factor  has  proved  to  be  3  '77  for  normal 
substances.    In  consequence  j^ = 3  -77 ^2  -^i.    A  similar  formula, 

but  with  another  value  of  k,  may  be  given  for  associating  sub- 
stances, provided  the  saturated  vapour  does  not  contain  any 
complex  molecules.  But  if  it  does,  as  is  the  case  with  acetic 
acid,  we  must  also  know  the  degree  of  association.  It  can, 
however,  only  be  foimd  by  measiuing  the  volume  itself. 

£.  Alathias  has  remarked  that  the  following  relation  exists 
between  the  densities  of  the  saturated  vapour  and  of 
the  coexisting  liquid: —  SaSi?'*** 

and  that,  accordingly,  the  curve  which  represents  the  densities 
at  different  temperatures  possesses  a  rectilinear  diameter. 
According  to  the  law  of  corresponding  states^  a  would  be  the 
same  for  all  substances.  Many  substances,  indeed,,  actually 
appear  to  have  a  rectilinear  diameter,  and  the  value  of  a  appears 
approximativeiy  to  be  the  same.  In  a  M^moire  prSsetiiS  d  la 
sociitS  royale  d  Lihge,  15th  Jime  1S99,  £.  Mathias  gives  a  list  of 
some  twenty  substances  for  which  a  has  a  value  lying  between 
0-95  and  I '05.  It  had  been  already  observed  by  Sydney  Young 
thsit  a  is  not  perfectly  constant  even  for  normal  substances. 
For  associating  substances  the  diameter  is  not  rectilinear. 
Whether  the  value  of  a,  near  i,  may  serve  as  a  characteristic 
for  normal  substances  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  for 
nitrogen  a  is  found  equal  to  0-6813  and  for  oxygen  to  o-8.  At 
T  =>  Te/2,  the  formula  of  £.  Mathias,if  Pv  be  neglected  with  respect 
to  pj,  gives  the  value  2+a  for  pilpe. 

The  heat  required  to  convert  a  molecular  quantity  of  liquid 
coexisting  with  vapour  into  saturated  vapour  at  the  same 
temperature  is  called  molecular  latent  heat.  It  decreases 
with  the  rise  of  the  temperature,  because  at  a  higher 
temperatiire  the  liquid  has  already  expanded,  and 
because  the  vapour  into  which  it  has  to  be  converted  is  denser. 
At  the  critical  temperatiire  it  is  equal  to  zero  on  account  of  the 
identity  of  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  states.  If  we  call  the 
molecular  weight  m  and  the  latent  heat  per  imit  of  weight  r, 
then,  according  to  the  law  of  corresponding  states,  mr/T  is  the 
same  for  all  normal  substances,  provided  the  temperatures  are 
corresponding.  According  to  F.  T.  Trouton,  the  value  of  mr/T 
is  the  same  for  all  substances  if  we  take  for  T  the  boiling-point. 
As  the  boiling-p>oints  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  are 
generally  not  equal  fractions  of  Te,  the  two  theorems  are  not 
identical;  but  as  the  values  of  Pe  for  many  substances  do  not 
differ  so  much  as  to  make  the  ratios  of  the  boiling-points  under 
the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  differ  greatly  from  the  ratios 
of  Tc,  an  approximate  confirmation  of  the  law  of  Trouton  may 
be  compatible  with  an  approximate  confirmation  of  the  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  corresponding  states.  If  we  take  the  term 
boiling-point  in  a  more  general  sense,  and  put  T  in  the  law  of 
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Trouton  to  represent  the  bbiUng-point  undet  an  arbitriiry  equal 
pressure,  we  may  take  the  pressure  equal  to  pe  for  a  certain 
substance.  For  this  substance  wr/T  would  be  equal  to  zero, 
and  the  values  of  «r/T  woiild  no  longer  show  a  trace  of  equality. 
At  present  direct  trustworthy  investigations  about  the  value  of 
f  for  different  substances  are  wanting;  hence  the  question 
whether  as  to  the  quantity  mrjT  the  substances  are  to  be  divided 
into  normal  and  associating  ones  cannot  be  answered.  Let 
us  divide  the  latent  heat  into  heat  necessary  for  internal  work 
and  heat  necessary  for  external  work.  Lrct  /  represent  the 
former  of  these  two  quantities,  then: — 

r  =  r'-\-p(vp-vi)' 

Then  the  same  remark  holds  good  for  mr'/T  as  has  been  made 
for  wr/T.  The  ratio  between  r  and  that  part  that  is  necessary 
for  external  work  is  given  in  the  formula, 

piPv-vi) "  p  dT 
By  making  use  of  the  approximate  formula  for  the  vapour 


ten8ion:-logc^ 


^'/(¥^»wefind— 

r        ^  y/Tc 

P(v^i)      T 


At  T=Tc  we  find  for  this  ratio  f,  a  value  which,  for  normal 
substances  is  equal  to  3/0-4343  =  7.  At  the  critical  temperature 
the  quantities  r  and  Vp—vi  are  both  equal  to  o,  but  they  have  a 
finite  ratio.  As  we  may  equate  p(vv-vi)  with  ptv  =  RT  at  very 
low  temperatures,  we  get,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that 
R  expressed  in  calories  is  nearly  equal  to  2/f»,  the  value  2f'Tc  = 
i/pLc  as  limiting  value  for  mr  for  normal  substances.  This  value 
lor  mr  has,  however,  merely  the  character  of  a  rough  approxi- 
mation— especially  since  the  factor/'  is  not  perfectly  constant. 

All  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  condensation  of 
gases  into  liquids  may  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
condition  of  aggregation  which  we  call  liquid  differs 
a  UqM  ^^'y  ^^  quantity,  and  not  in  quality,  from  that  which 
we  call  gas.  We  imagine  a  gas  to  consist  of  separate 
molecules  of  a  certain  massM^  having  ascertain  velocity  depending 
on  the  temperature.  This  velocity  is  distributed  according  to 
the  law  of  probabilities,  and  furnishes  a  quantity  of  vis  viva 
proportional  to  the  temperatures.  We  must  attribute  extension 
to  the  molecules,  and  they  will  attract  one  another  with  a  force 
which  quickly  decreases  with  the  distance.  Even  those  sup- 
positions which  reduce  molecules  to  centra  of  forces,  like  that 
of  Maxwell,  lead  us  to  the  result  that  the  molecules  behave 
in  mutual  collisions  as  if  they  had  extension — an  extension 
which  in  this  case  is  not  constant,  but  determined  by  the  law 
of  repulsion  in  the  collision,  the  law  of  the  distribution, 
and  the  value  of  the  velocities.  In  order  to  explain  capillary 
phenomena  it  was  assiuned  so  early  as  Laplace,  that  between 
the  molecules  of  the  same  substance  an  attraction  exists 
which  quickly  decreases  with  the  distance.  That  this  attraction 
As  found  in  gases  too  is  proved  by  the  fall  which  occurs  in  the 
temperature  of  a  gas  that  is  expanded  without  performing  ex- 
ternal work.  We  are  still  perfectly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  attraction,  and  opinion  differs  greatly  as  to  its  dependence 
on  the  distance.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  necessary  in  order  to 
find  the  influence  of  the  attraction,  for  a  homogeneous  state,  on 
the  value  of  the  external  pressure  which  is  required  to  keep  the 
moving  molecules  at  a  certain  volimie  (T  being  given) .  We  may, 
viz.,  assume  either  in  the  strict  sense,  or  as  a  first  approximation, 
that  the  influence  of  the  attraction  is  quite  equal  to  a  pressure 
which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  density.  Though 
this  molecular  pressure  is  small  for  gases,  yet  it  will  be  con- 
siderable for  the  great  densities  of  liquids,  and  calculation  shows 
that  we  may  estimate  it  at  more  than  1600  atmos.,  possibly 
increasing  up  to  10,000.  We  may  now  make  the  same  supposi- 
tion for  a  liquid  as  for  a  gas,  and  imagine  it  to  consist  of  molecules, 
which  for  non-associating  substances  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  rarefied  vapour;  these,  if  T  is  the  same,  have  the  same  mean 
vis  viva  as  the  vapour  molecules,  but  are  more  closely  massed 
together.    Starting  from  this  supposition  and  all  its  consequences. 


van  der  Waals  derived  the  following  formuIk/%4iidi  wouM  hoW 
both  for  the  liquid  state  and  for  the  gaseous 'state  ^^ 


(^+^) 


(t;-6)=RT. 


It  follows  from  this  deduction  tliat  for  the  rarefied  gaseous 
state  b  would  be  four  times  the  volume  of  the  molecules,  but  that 
for  greater  densities  the  factor  4  would  decrease.  If  we  represent 
the  volume  of  the  molecules  by  /3,  the  quantity  b  will  be  found 
to  have  the  following  form: — 

Only  two  of  the  successive  coefficients  71,  7$,  &c.,  have  been 
worked  out,  for  the  determination  requires  very  lengthy  calcula- 
tions, and  has  not  even  led  to  definitive  results  (L.  Boltzmann, 
Proc,  Royal  Acad,  Amsterdam^  March  1899).  The  latter  formula 
supposes  the  molecules  to  be  rigid  spheres  of  invariable  size. 
If  the  molecules  are  things  which  are  compressible,  another 
formula  for  b  is  found,  which  is  different  according  to  the  number 
of  atoms  in  the  molecule  {Proc,  Royal  Acad,  Amsterdam,  1900- 
1901).  If  we  keep  the  value  of  a  and  b  constant,  the  given 
equation  will  not  completely  represent  the  net  of  isothermab 
of  a  substance.  Yet  even  in  this  form  it  is  sufficient  as  to  the 
principal  features.  From  it  we  may  arg^e  to  the  existence  of  a 
critical  temperature,  to  a  minimum  value  of  dte  product  M  to 
the  law  of  corresponding  states,  &c.  Some  of  the  numerical 
results  to  which  it  leads,  however,  have  not  been  confirmed  by 
experience.    Thus  it  would  follow  from  the  given  equation  that 

J^     mm  O      >ta< 

tT'^S'T  ^  ^  ^^^^  of  r  is  taken  so  great  that  the  gaseous 
laws  may  be  applied,  whereas  Sydney  Young  has  found  1/3-77 
for  a  number  of  substances  instead  of  the  factor  3/8.  Again  it 
follows  from  the  given  equation,  that  if  a  id  thought  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature,  -r^  jfTfej  =4,  whereas  for  a  number 

pf  substances  a  value  is  found  for  it  which  is  near  7.  If  we 
assume  with  Clausius  that  a  depends  on  the  tenrperature,  and  has 

,        ,273         .    ,  Tc/i^V     ^ 
a  value  a'Y^  we  find  -^^  \3t/  «~7. 

That  the  accXirate  knowledge  of  the  equation  of  state  is  of  the 
highest  importance  is  universally  acknowledged,  because,  in 
connexion  with  the  results  of  thermodynamics,  it  will  enable 
us  to  explain  all  phenomena  relating  to  ponderable  matter. 
This  general  conviction  is  shown  by  the  nmnerous  efforts  made 
to  complete  or  modify  the  given  equation,  or  to  replace  it  by 
another,  for  instance,  by  R.  Clausius,  P,  G.  Tait,  E.  H.  Amagat, 
L.  Boltzmann,  T.  G.  Jager,  C.  Dieterid,  B.  Gralitzine^  T.  Rose 
Innes  and  M.  Reinganum. 

If  we  hold  to  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  in  the  gaseoiiB 
and  the  liquid  state  are  the  same-*~which  we  may  call  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  identity  of  the  two  conditions  of  aggregation^— then 
the  heat  which  is  given  out  by  the  condensation  at  constant  T 
is  due  to  the  potential  energy  lost  in  consequence  of  the  coming 
closer  of  the  molecules  which  attract  each  other,  and  tlien  it  is 

equal  to  a  (jj  ""^j  .    If  a  should  be  a  function  of  the  temperature, 
it  follows  from  thermodynamics  that  it  would  be  equal  to 

V  "^3t)  (s"  W  ■  -^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^s®  ^f  liquid  and  gas,  but 
always  when  the  volume  is  diminished,  a  quantity  of  heat  is 

given  out  equal  to  a  (jfj "^  or  (^-Tj^)  (^i"  ^ . 

If,  however,  when  the  volume  is  diminished  at  a  given  t^npera- 
ture,  and  also  during  the  transition  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
liquidstate,  combination  intolarger  moleciile^complexes 
takes  place,  the  total  internal  heat  may  be  considered  ^!!| 
as  the  sum  of  that  which  is  caused  by  the  combination  «<u 
of  the  molecules  into  greater  molecuk-complexes 
and  by  their  approach  towards  each  othen  We  have  the  simplest 
case  of  possible  greater  complexity  when  two  molecules  combine 
to  one.  From  the  course  of  the  changes  in  the  density  of  the 
vapour  we  assume  that  this  occurs,  e,g,  with  nitrogen  peroxide, 
NO2,  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  somewhat  close  agreement  of  the 
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observed  density  of  the  vapour  with  that  which  is  calculated, 
from  the  hypothesis  oi  such  an  association  to  double-molecules,, 
makes  this  supposition  almost  a  certainty.  In  such  cases  the 
molecules  in  the  much  denser  liquid  state  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  double-molecules,  either  completely  so  or  in  a 
variable  degree  depending  on  the  temperature.  The  given 
equation  of  state  cannot  hold  for  such  substances.  Even  though 
we  assume  that  a  and  b  are  not  modified  by  the  formation  of 
double-molecules,  yet  RTis  modified,  and,  since  it  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  the  molecules,  is  diminished  by  the  combina- 
tion. The  laws  found  for  normal  substances  will,  therefore, 
not  hold  for  such  associating  substances.  >  Accordingly  for 
substances  for  which  we  have  already  found  an  anormal  density 
of  the  vapour,  we  can^ot  expect  the  general  laws  for  the  liquid 
state,  which  have  beien  treated  above,  to  hold  good  without 
modification,  and  in  many  respects  such  substances  will  therefore 
not  follow  the  law  of  corresponding  states.  There  are,  however, 
also  substances  of  which  the  anormal  density  of  vapour  has  npt 
been  stated,  and  which  yet  cannot  be  ranged  under  this  law, 
e,g,  water  and  alcohols.  The  mqst  natural  things  of  course, 
is  to  ascribe  the.  deviation  of  these  substances,  as  of  the  others, 
to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  are. polymerized. 
In  this  case  we  have  to  account  for  the  following  circumstance, 
that  whereas  for  NOa  and  acetic  acid  in  the  state  of  saturated 
vapour  the  degree  of  association  increases  if  the  temperature 
falls,  the  reverse  must  take  place  for  water  and  alcohols.  Such 
a  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  heat  released  by  the  polymerization  to  double- 
molecules  or  larger  molecule-complexes.  The  quantity  of  heat 
given  out  when  two  molecules  fall  together  may  be  calculated 
for  NQz  and  acetic  acid  from  the  formida  of  Gibbs  for  the' 
density  of  vapour,  and  it  proves  to  be  very  considerable.  With, 
this  the  following  fact  is  closely  connected.  If  in  the  pv  diagram, 
starting  from  a  point  indicating  the  state  of  saturated  vapour,- 
a  geometrical  locus  is  drawn  of  the  points  which  have  the  same 
degree  of  association,  this  curve,  which  passes  towards  iso- 
thermals  of  higher  T  if  the  volume  diminishes,  requires  for  the 
same  change  in  T  a  greater  diminution  of  volume  than  is  indicate 
by  the  border-curve.  For  water  and  alcohols  this  geometrical 
iocus  will  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  border-curve,  and 
the  polymerization  heat  will  be  small,  i,e,  smaller  than  the 
iatent  heat.  For  substances  with  a  sn^dl  polymerizatioii  heat 
the  degree  of  association  will  continually  decrease  if  we  move 
along  the  bordef-curv^  on  the  side  of  the  saturated  vapour  in 
jthe  direction  t<ywards  lower  T.  With  thi^,  it  ^  perfe9tly  com- 
patil^le  that  for  such  substan(;es  the  saturated  vapour,  e.g.  under 
the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  should  show  an  almost  pprmal, 
density.  Saturated  vapour  of  water  at  100^  has  a  density  which, 
seems  nearly  4%  greater  than  the  theoretical,  one,  an  am/ounti 
which  is  greater  than  can  be  ascribed  to  the  deviation  from» 
the  gas-laws.  For  the  relation  between  v,  T,  and  x,\lx  represents! 
the  fraction  of  .^he  number  of  double-molecules,  the  followingi 
formula  has  been  found  ("  Molecidartheorie,"  Zeits,  Pkys,  Chem.,\ 
1890,  vol.  v): 


from  which 


logfjt:3jji-2-jf^+C. 
T  ldv\ 


which  may  elucidate  what  precedes. 

By  far  the  majority  of  substances  have  a. value  of  Tc  above 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  diminution  <^t  volume  (increase 
(^ttdeoM'  ^  pressure)  is  sufficient  to  condetise  such* gaseous 
4§aaai  substances  into  liquids.  If  T0  is  but  little  above  the 
BukatMac99  ordinary  temperature,  a  great  increase  of  pressure  is 
wHb  iow  Ijj  general  required  to  effect  condensation*  Substances, 
'^  for  which  Te  is  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  tempera- 

ture To,  e.g,  T«>f  To,  occur  as  liquids,  even  without  increase  of 
pressure;  that  is,;  at  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  The 
value  {  is  to  betcomsidered  as  only  a  mea^  vsdue,  because. <^  the 
inequality  0$  Pc*  The  substances  for.  which  To  is  smaller  than 
the  oKdinaiy  tempi^ratur^  arc^  but  few  in  number. .  TaMng  the 


temperature  of  melting  ice  as  a  limit,  these  gases  are  in  successive 
order:  CH4,  NO,  Oi,  CO,  N2  and  Ha  (the  recently  discovered 
gases  argon,  helium,  &c.,  are  left  out  of  account).  If  these  gases 
are  compressed  at  o^  centigrade  they  do  not  show  a  trace  of 
liquefaction,  and  therefore  they  were  long  known  under  the 
name  of  "  permanent  gases."  The  discovery,  however,  of  the 
critical  temperatiire  carried  the  conviction  that  these  substances 
would  not  be  "  permanent  gases  "  if  they  were  compressed  at 
much  lower  T.  Hence  the  problem  arose  how  "  low  tempera- 
tures "  were  to  be  brought  about.  Considered  from  a  general 
point  of  view  the  means  to  attain  this  end  may  be  described  as 
follows:  we  must  make  use  of  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stance that  heat  disappears  when  a  substance  expands,  either 
with  or  without  performing  external  work.  According  as  this 
heat  is  derived  from  the  substance  itself  which  is  to  be  condensed, 
or  from  the  substance  which  is  used  as  a  means  of  cooling,  we 
may  divide  the  methods  for  condensing  the  so-called  permanent 
gases  into  two  principal  groups. 

In  order  to  .use  a  liquid  as  a  cooling  bath  it  must  be  placed 
in  a  vacuum,  and  it  must  be  possible  to  keep  the  pressure  of  the 
vapour  in  that  space  at  a  smaU  value.  According  to 
the  boiling-law,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  must  ^JjJjJJ'JJ* 
descend  to  that  at  which  the  maximum  tension  of  the  oMttag, 
vapour  is  equal  to  the  pressure  which  reigns  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  If  the  vapour,  either  by  means  of  absorp- 
tion or  by  an  air-pump,  is  exhausted  from  the  space,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  and  that  of  the  space  itself  depend  upon  the 
value  of  the  pressure  which  finally  prevails  in  the  space.  From 
a  practical  point  of  view  the  value  of  Ta  may  be  regarded  as  the 
limit  to  which  the  ^temperature  falls.  It  is  true  that  if  the  air 
is  exhausted  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  the  temperature 
may  fall  still  lower,  but  when  the  substance  has  become  solid, 
a  further  diminution  of  the  pressure  in  the  space  is  of  little 
advantage.  At  any  rate,  as  a  solid  body  evaporates  only  on 
the  surface,  and  solid  gases  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  further 
cooling  will  only  take  place  very  slowly,  and  will  scarcely 
neutralize  the  influx  of  heat.  .If  the  pressure  ^  is  very  small, 
it  is  perhaps  practically  impossible  to  reach  Ta;  if  so,  T«  in  the 
following  lines  will  represent  the  temperature  practically  attain- 
able. There  is  thus  for  every  gas  a  limit  below  which  it  is  not 
to  be  cooled  further,  at  least  not  in  this  way.  If,  however, 
we  can  find  another  gas  for  which  the  critical  temperature  is 
sufficiently  above  T3  of  the  first  chosen  gas,  and  if  it  is  converted 
into  a  liquid  by  cooling  with  the  first  gas,  and  then  .treated  in 
the  same,  way  as  the  first  gas,  it  may  in  its  turn  be  cooled  down 
to  (T»)a.  poing  on  in  this  way,  continually  lower  temperatures 
may  be  attained,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  condense  all  gases, 
prpvided  the  difference  of  the  successive  critical  temperatures 
of  two  gases  fulfils  certain  conditions.  If  the  ratio  of  the  absolute 
critical  temperatures  for  two  gases,  which  succeed  one  another 
in  the  series,,  should  be  sensibly  greater  than  2,  the  value  of  Ts 
for  the  first  gas  is  not,  or  not  sufficiently,  below  the  Te  of  the 
second  gas.  This  is  the  case  when  one  of  the  gases  is  nitrogen, 
on  which  hydrogen  would  follow  as  second  gas.  Generally, 
however,  we  shall  take  atmospheric  air  instead  of  nitrogen. 
Though  t}us  mixture  of  N2  and  Oa  will  show  other  critical 
phenomena^  than  a  simple  substance,  yet  we  shall  continue  to 
speak  of  a  Ta  for  air,  which  is  given  at  — 140^  C,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  T«  amoimts  to  133°  absolute.  The  lowest  T  which 
may  be  expected  for  air  in  a  highly  rarefied  space  may  be 
evaluated  at  60®  absolute — a  value  which  is  higher  than  the  T© 
for  hydrogen.  Without  new  contrivances  it  would,  accordingly, 
not  be  possible  to  reach  the  critical  temperature  of  H2.  The 
method  by  which  we  tiy  to  obtain  successively  lower  temperatures 
by  making  use  of  successive  gases  is  called  the ''  cascade  method," 
It  is  not  self-evident  that  by  sufficiently  diminishing  the  pressure 
on  a  liquid  it  may  be  cooled  to  such  a  degree  that  the  temperature 
will  be  lowered  to  Ta,  if  the  initial  temperature  was  equal  to  Tc, 
or  but  little  below  it,  and  we  can  even  predict  with  certainty 
that  this  wiU  not  be  the  case  for  all  substances.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  long  before  the  triple  point  is  reached  the  whole  liquid 
will  have  evaporated.    The  most  favourable  conditions  will,  of 
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course,  be  attained  when  the  influx  of  heat  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  As  a  limiting  case  we  imagine  the  process  to  be 
isentropic.  Now  the  question  has  become,  Will  an  isentropic 
line,  which  starts  from  a  point  of  the  border-curve  on  the  side 
of  the  liquid  not  far  from  the  critical-point,  remain  throughout 
its  descending  course  in  the  heterogeneous  region,  or  will  it 
lea<^e  the  region  on  the  side  of  the  vapour?  As  early  as  1878 
van  der  Waals  {Verslagen  Kon.  Akad.  Amsterdam)  pointed  out 
that  the  former  may  be  expected  to  be  the  case  only  for  sub- 
stances for  which  Cp/c»  is  large,  and  the  latter  for  those  for  which 
it  is  small;  in  other  words,  the  former  will  take  place  for  sub- 
stances the  molecules  of  which  contain  few  atoms,  and  the  latter 
for  substances  the  molecules  of  which  contain  many  atoms., 
Ether  is  an  example  of  the  latter  class,  and  if  we  say  that  the 
quantity  h  (specific  heat  of  the  saturated  vapour)  for  ether  is 
found  to  be  positive,  we  state  the  same  thing  in  other  words. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  this  theorem  further  here,  as  the 
molecules  of  the  gases  under  consideration  contain  only  two 
atoms  and  the  total  evaporation  of  the  liquid  is  not  to  be  feared. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  cascade-method  some 
variation  is  found  in  the  gases  chosen  for  the  successive  stages. 
Thus  methyl  chloride,  ethylene  and  oxygen  are  used  in  the 
cryojgemc  laboratory  of  Leiden,  while  Sir  James  Dewar  has  used 
air  as  the  last  term.  Carbonic  acid  is  not  to  be  recommended 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  high  Value  of  T3.  In  order  to 
prevent  loss  of  gas  a  system  of  "  circulation  "  is  employed. 
This  method  of  obtaining  low  temperatures  is  decidedly  laborious, 
and  requires  very  intricate  apparatus,  but  it  has  the  great 
advantage  that  very  constant  low  temperatures  may  be  obtained, 
and  can  be  regulated  arbitrarily  within  pretty  wide  limits. 

In  order  to  lower  the  temperature  of  a  substance  down  to  Ta, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  convert  it  first  into  the  liquid  statei 
^^  by  means  of  another  substance,  as  was  assumed 
^??2J5j^  in  the  last  method  for  obtaining  low  temperatures. 
Its  own  expansion  is  sufficient,  provided  the  initial 
condition  be  properly  chosen,  and  provided  we  take  care,  even 
more  than  in  the  former  method,  that  there  is  no  influx  of  heat. 
Those  conditions  being  fulfilled,  we  may,  simply  by  adiabatic 
expansion,  not  only  lower  the  temperature  of  some  substances 
down  to  Tj,  but  also  convert  them  into  the  liquid  state.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  substances  the  molecules  of  which 
contain  few  atoms. 

Let  us  imagine  the  whole  net  of  isothermals  for  homogeneous 
phases  drawn  in  a  pv  diagram,  and  in  it  the  border-curve. 
Within,  this  border-curve,  as  in  the  heterogeneous  region,  the 
theoretical  part  of  every  isothermal  must  be  replaced  by  a  straight 
line.  The  isothermals  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  groups, 
viz.  those  which  keep  outside  the  heterogeneous  region,  and 
those  which  cross  this  region.  Hence  an  isothermal,  belonging 
to  the  latter  group,  enters  the  heterogeneous  region  on  the  liquid 
side,  and  leaves  it  at  the  same  level  on  the  vapour  side.  Let  us 
imagine  in  the  same  way  all  the  isentropic  curves  drawn  for 
homogeneous  states.  Their  form  resembles  that  of  isothermals 
in  so  far  as  they  show  a  maximum  and  a  minimum,  if  the  entropy- 
constant  is  below  a  certain  value,  while  if  it  is  above  this  value,, 
both  the  maidmum  and  the  minimum  disappear,  the  isentropic 

line  in  a  certain  point  having  at  the  same  time  3^  and  35=^0 

for  this  particular  value  of  the  constant.  This  point,  which  we 
might  call  the  critical  point  of  the  isentropic  lines,  lies  in  the 
heterogeneous  region,  and  therefore  cannot  be  realized,  since 
as  soon  as  an  isentropic  curve  enters  this  region  its  theoretical 
part  will  be  replaced  by  an  empiric  part.  If  an  isentropic  curve 
crosses  the  heterogeneous  region,  the  point  where  it  enters  this 
region  must,  jtist  as  for  the  isothermals,  be  connected  with  the 
point  where  it  leaves  the  region  by  another  curve.  When 
Cpjc-t—k  (the  limiting  value  of  Cpjcv  for  infinite  rarefaction  is 
meant)  approaches  imity,  the  isentropic  curves  approach  the 
isothermals  and  vice  versa.  In  the  same  way  the  critical  point 
of  the  isentropic  curves  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  isothermals. 
And  if  k  is  not  much  greater  than  i,  e.g.  k<  i*o8,  the  following 
property  of  the  isothermals  is  also  preserved,  viz.  that  an 


isentropic  curve,  which  enters  the  heterogeneous  region  on  the 
side  of  the  liquid,  leaves  it  again  on  the  side  of  the  vapour,  not 
of  course  at  the  same  level,  but  at  a  lower  point.  If,  however,  k 
is  greater,  and  particularly  if  it  is  so  great  as  it  is  with  molecules 
of  one  or  two  atoms,  an  isentropic  curve,  which  enters  on  the 
side  of  the  liquid,  however  far  prolonged,  always  remains  within 
the  heterogeneous  region.  But  in  this  case  all  isentropic  curves, 
if  sufficiently  prolonged,  will  enter  the  heterogeneous  region. 
Every  isentropic  curve  has  one  point  of  intersection  with  the 
border-curve,  but  only  a  small  group  intersect  the  border-curve 
in  three  points,  two  c^f  which  are  to  be  fotmd  not  far  from  the  top 
of  the  border-curve  and  on  the  side  of  the  vapour.  Whether 
the  sign  of  h  (specific  heat  of  the  saturated  vapour)  is  negative 
or  positive,  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  facts.  For 
substances  having  k  great,  h  will  be  negative  if  T  is  low,  positive 
if  T  rises,  while  it  will  change  its  sign  again  before  Te  is  reached. 
The  values  of  T,  at  which  change  of  sign  takefe  place,  depend 
on  k.  The  law  of  corresponding  states  holds  good  for  this  value 
of  T  for  all  substances  which  have  the  same  value  of  k. 

Now  the  gases  which  were  considered  as  permanent  are 
exactly  those  for  which  k  has  a  high  value.  From  this  it  would 
follow  that  every  adiabatic  expansion,  provided  it  be  sufficiently 
continued,  will  bring  such  substances  into  the  heterogeneous 
region,  i.e,  they  can  be  condensed  by  adiabatic  expansion.  But 
since  the  final  pressure  must  not  fall  below  a  certain  limit, 
determined  by  experimental  convenience,  and  since  the  quantity 
which  passes  into  the  liquid  state  must  remain  a  fraction  as 
large  as  possible,  and  since  the  expansion  never  can  take  place 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  heat  is  given  out  by  the  walls  or  the 
surroimdings,  it  is  best  to  choose  the  initial  condition  in  such  a 
way  that  the  isentropic  curve  of  this  point  cuts  the  border-curve 
in  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  liquid,  lying  as  low  as  possible.  The 
border-curve  being  rather  broad  at  the  top,  there  are  many 
isentropic  curves  ipirhich  penetrate  the  heterogeneous  region 
under  a  pressure  which  differs  but  little  from  pc^  Availing 
himself  of  this  property,  K.  Olszewski  has  determined  pe  for 
hydrogien  at  15  atmospheres.  Isentropic  curves,  which  he  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left  of  this  group,  will  show  a  point  of  con- 
densation at  a  lower  pressure.  Olszewski  has  investigated  this 
for  those  lying  on  the  right,  but  not  for  those  on  the  left. 

From  the  equation  of  state  (?>+;^)  (»— &)='RT,  the  equation 

of  the  isentropic   curve   follows   as    (p+:5»)  (f— W*=*C,  and 

from  this  we  may  deduce  T(9— W*^>  =  C  This  latter  rela- 
tion shows  in  how  high  a  degree  the  cdoHhg  depends  on  the 
amount  by  which  k  surpasses  unity,  the  change  in  r— 5  being 
the  same. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  relative  position  of  the 
border-ciuve  and  the  isentropic  curve  may  be  easily  tested  for 
points  of  the  border-curve  which  represent  rarefied  gaseous  states, 
in  the  following  way.    Following  the  border-curve  we  found 

before/'^  for  the  value  of  p  jp.  Following  the  isentropic  curve 

Tdp  k  k         Tc 

the  value  of  pJT  is  equal  to  jn*    If  jpt"*^/'T»  ^^^  isentropic 

curve  rises  more  steeply  than  the  border-curve.  If  Wfe  take  jT  ■*  7 
and  choose  the  value  of  Te/a  for  T — a  temperature  at  which  the 
saturated  vapour  may  be  considered  to  follow  the  gas-laws — then 
kl{k—  i)  =  14,  or  ife=  1-07  would  be  the  limiting  value  for  the  two 
cases.  At  any  rate  i& » i  -41  is  great  enough  to  fulfil  the  condition, 
even  for  other  values  of  T.  Cailletet  and  Pidtct  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  adiabatic  expansion  for  condensixig  SQ^e 
permanent  gases,  and  it  must  also  be  used  when,  in  the  cascade 
method,  Tj  of  one  of  the  gases  lies  above  T*  of  the  next. 

A  third  method  of  condensing  the  permanent  gases  is  applied 
in  C.  P.  G.  Linde's  apparatus  for  liquefying  air.  Under  a  high 
pressure  pi  b.  current  of  gas  is  conducted  through  a  ^.^^ 
narrow  spiral,  returning  through  another  spiral  which  jj^^j^^, 
surroimds  the  first.  Between  the  end  of  the  first  spiral 
and  the  beginning  of  the  second  the  current  of  gas  is  reduced 
to  a  much  lower  pressure  pt  by  passing  through  a  tap  with  a  fine 
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orifice.  On  acootmt  of  the  expknaicil  resulting  from  tMs  sudden 
decrease  of  pressure,  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  two  spirals,  falls  sensibly.  If  this  process  is 
repeated  with  another  current  of  gas,  this  current,  having  been 
cooled  in  the  inner  spiral,  will  be  cooled  still  further,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  two  spirals  will  become  still  lower.  If  the 
pressures  ^  and  ^  remain  constant  the  cooling  will  increase 
with  the  lowering  of  the  temperature.  In  Lindens  apparatus 
this  cycle  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  after  some  time 
(about  two  or  three  hours)  it  becomes  possible  to  draw  off  liquid 
air. 

The  cooling  which  is  the  consequence  of  such  a  decrease  of 
pressure  was  experimentally  deterinined  in  1854  by  Lord  Kelvin 
(then  Professor  W.  Thomson)  and  Joule,  who  represent  the 
result  of  their  experiments  in  the  formula 

Ti'T,- 

In  their  experiments  p^  was  always  i  atmosphere,  and  the  amount 
of  pi  was  not  large.  It  would,  therefore^  be  certainly  wrong, 
even  though  for  a  small  difference  in  pressure  the  empiric 
formula  might  be  approxiipately  correct,  without  closer  investi- 
gation to  make  use  oi  it  ioi  the  differences  of  pressure  used  in 
Linde's  a{^>aratus,  where  ^^aoo  and  ^=x8  atzno^heres. 
For  the  existence  of  a  most  favourable  value  of  ^  is  in  contra- 
diction with  the  formula,  since  it  would  follow  from  it  that 
Ti— Ts  would  always  increase  with  the  increase  of  ^,  Nor 
would  it  be  right  to  regard  as  the  cause  for  the  existence  of  this 
most  favourable  value  of  Pi  the  fact  that  the  heat  produced  in 
the  compression  of  the  expanded  gas,  and  tberefiore  pilp%  must 
be  kepi  as  small  as  passible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  heat 
is  produced  in  quite  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  might 
be  neutralized  in  different  ways. 

Closer  examination  of  the  process  shows  that  if  ^t  ia  given,  a 
most  favourable  vaiue  of  Pi  must  exist  for  the  oooliog  itself. 
If  ^  is  taken  still  higher,  the  cooling  decreases  again,  and  we 
might  take  a  value  for  pi  for  which  the  cooling  would  be  zero, 
or  even  negative. 

If  we  call  the  energy  per  unit  of  weight  c  and  the  specific  volume 
V,  the  following  equation  holds: — 

or  «i4-pi»i*«*+/Vi. 

According  to  the  symbols  chosen  by  Gibbs,  xi  «xs* 

As  XL  is  determined  bv  Ti  and  Pit  and  xi  by  Ts  and  ^,  we  obtain, 

if  we  take  Ti  and  p%  as  being  constant, 

\^Pi/  Ti  \^>/  pt 

If  Ts  is  to  have  a  minimum  vahie,  we  have 

\W  T,  \^/  T, 


gases  are  given  in  the  following  table,  tihe  former  being  expressed 
on  the  absolute  scale  and  the  latter  in  atmospheres: — 


From  this  follows 


( 


Wti    L  ^i  Jti 


0. 


As  (|~)      is  positive,  we  shall  have  to  take  for  the  maximum 

cooling  such  a  pressure  that  the  product  pv  decreases  with  9,  viz. 
a  pressure  larger  than  that  at  which  pv  has  the  minimum  value. 
By  means  of  the  equation  of  state  mentioned  already,  we  find  for 
the  value  of  the  specific  volume  that  gives  the  greatest  cooling  the 
formula    , 

and  for  the  value  of  the  pressure 

Pi' 

If  we  take  the  value  2T«  for  Ti,  as  we  may  approximately  for 
air  when  we  begin  to  work  with  the  apparatus,  we  find  for  p\  about 
8pe.  or  more  than  300  atmospheres.  If  we  take  Ti^Tc  as  we  may 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  we  find  pi^2'^pc,  or  1 00  atmospheres. 
The  constant  pressure  which  has  been  found  the  most  favourable 
in  Linde's  apparatus,  is  a  mean  of  the  two  calculated  pressures. 
In  a  theoretically  perfect  apparatus  we  oughts  therefore,  to  be  able 
to  regulate  Pi  according  to  the  temperature  in  the  inner  spiral. 

The  critical  temperatures  and  pressures  of  the  permanent 


CH4 
NO 

O, 

Argon 


179-5' 

155^ 
152 


Pc 

55 

50 
50*6 


CO 
N, 

Air 


t33-5' 
r27* 

133^ 
3*" 


35-5 
35 
39 
13. 


The  values  of  Tc  and  Pz  for  hydrogen  are  those  of  Dewac. 
They  are  in  approximate  accordance  with  those  given  by  K. 
Olszewski.  Liquid  hydrogen  was  first  ooHected  by  J.  Dewar  in 
1898.  Ai^>aratus  for  obtaini&g  moderate  and  small  quantities 
have  been  described  by  M.  W.  Travers  and  K.  Olszewski.  H. 
Kamerlingh  Onnes  at  Leiden  has  brcwght  about  a  circulation 
yielding  more  than  3  litres  per  faour^  and  has  made  use  df  it  to 
ke^  baths  of  1*5  litxe  capacity  at  all  tempetattires  between 
so*  2^  and  23*7^  absolute,  the  tem|>eratures  remaining  constairt 
within  o-oi°.  (See  also  LiQinp  Gascs.)  (J.  D.  v.  d.  W.)  > 

CONDBNSER,  the  name  given  to  many  forms  <rf  appatatus 
which  have  for  their  object  the  concentration  of  matter,  or 
bringing  it  into  a  smaller  volume,  or  the  intensiication  of  energy. 
In  dhemistry  the  word  is  applied  to  an  apparatus  which  ^cocds 
down,  or  condenses,  a  vapour  to  a  liquid;  relerenoe  should  be 
made  to  the  article  DisniXAtiON  for  tke  various  types  in  usi, 
and  also  to  Gas  (fias  ManufaOurs)  and  Coai.  Tax;  the  device 
for  the  condensation  of  the  exhaust  steam  of  a  steam-engine  is 
treated  in  the  article  Stbam-Enginb.  In  woollen  manufisctures, 
"  condensation  "  of  the  wool  is  an  imxKiirtant  operation  and  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  ^'  condenser."  The  term  is  also 
given — generally  as  a  qualification,  e.g.  condensing-^rringe, 
oondensingwpump,-*-to  apparatus  by  which  air  or  a  vapour  may 
be  compressed.  In  optics  a  '^  condenser  "  is  a  lens,  or  system 
oi  lenses,  which  serves  to  concetitrate  or  bring  the  luminous 
tmys  to  a  focus;  it  is  specially  on  adjunct  to  the  optical  lanterfa 
and  microscope.  In  electrostatics  a  condenser  is  a  ckvice  for 
concentrating  an  electrostatic  chatf^e  (see  SuscntosTATics ; 
Leyden  Jar;  EtxcfntapaoKus). 

GONDBR,  CHARLES  (186^1909),  English  artist,  son  of  a 
civil  engineer,  was  bom  in  London,  and  spent  his  early  yeaiis 
in  India.  After  an  English  education  he  went  into  the  govern- 
ment service  in  Australia,  but  in  1890  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  art,  and  studied  for  several  years  in  Paris,  i^i^iere  in 
1895  he  became  an  associate  of  the  Sod^tft  Nationale  dee  Beaux- 
Arts.  About  1895  Ms  reputation  as  an  orlg^imd  painter,  par- 
ticularly of  Watteau4ike  des^^ns  for  lans,  spread  among  a  limited 
circle  of  artists  in  London,  asainly  connected  first  with  the  New 
English  Art  Chib,  and  later  the  International  Society^  and 
his  unique  and  dianmng  decorative  style,  in  dainty  pastoral 
scenes^  gradually  gave  him  a  peculiar  arogue  among  connoisseurs. 
Examples  of  his  work  were  bought  lor  the  Luxembourg  aiid  other 
art  galleries.  Conder  suffei^ed  aducfa  in  later  years  from  ill-healtib, 
and  died  on  the  9th  of  February  1909. 

CONDILLAC^  £TIEN1fB  BONMOT  DE  (z7t<^r7So),  French 
philosof^er,  was  bom  at  Grenoble  of  a  legal  family  on  the  30th 
of  September  17x5,  and,  like  his  elder  brother,  the  well-known 
political  writer,  abbd  de  Mably,  took  holy  orders  and  became 
abb^  de  Mureau.^  In  both  cases  the  profession  was  hardly 
more  than  nominal,  and  Condillac's  whole  life,  with  the  exception 
of  an  interval  as  tutor  at- the  court  of  Parma,  was  devoted  to 
speculation.  His  works  are  Essai  sur  l'<frigvfte  des.Gonnaissances 
kumaines  (1746),  TraiUdes  systhnes  (1749),  TraUS des  sensafioHs 
(t754),  rfai/^(^af>im^i««(i755),acomprdiensiveC<H#r^i'^^ii^5 
(1767-1773)  in  13  vols.,  written-  for  the  young  Duke  FerdinaUd 
of  Parma^  a  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  Le  Commerce  et  k  gomertie- 
meni,  considirSs  rdatisemefU  Pun  A  Paufte  (1776),  and  two 
posthiunous  works,  Logique  (1781)  and  the  unfintshed  Langlte 
des  calcuh  (1798).  In  his  earher  days  in  Paris  he  came  much 
into  contact  with  the  drde  of  Diderot  A  friendship  with 
Rousseau,  which  lasted  in  same  measure  to  'die  end,-  may  have 
been  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fact  that  Rouleau  had  been 
domestic  tutor  in  the  lanuly  of  Condillac's  unde,  M.  de  Mably, 

'  i.e.  abbot  in  commendam  of  the  Premonstratenaan  abbey  of 
Muieau  in  the  Vosg^    (Ed.) 
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at  Lyons.  Thank3  to  his  natural  caution  and  reserve,  Condillac's 
I'elations  with  unorthodox  philosophers  did  x^ot  injure  his  career; 
and  he  justified  abundantly  the  choice  of  the  French  court  in 
sending  him  to  Farma  to  educate  the  orphan  duke,  then  a  child 
of  seven  years.  In  1768,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy,  but  attended  no  meeting  after  his  recep- 
tion. He  spent  his  later  years  in  retirement  at  Flux,  a  small 
property  which  he  had  purchased  near  Beaugency,  and  died  there 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1780. 

Though  Condillac's  genius  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  he 
is  important  both  as  a  p^chologist  and  as  having  established 
systematically  in  France  the  principles  of  Locke,  whom  Voltaire 
had  lately  made  fashionable.  In  setting  iorth  his  empirical 
sensationism,  Condillac  shows  many  of  the  best  qualities  o£  his 
age  and  nation,  lucidity,  brevity,  moderation  and  an  earnest 
striving  after  logical  method.  Unfortunately  it  must  be  said  of 
him  as  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  "  er  hat  die  Theile  in 
seiner  Hand,  fehlt  leider  nur  der  geistiger  Band  " ;  in  the  analysis 
of  the  human  mind  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  he  has  missed 
out  the  active  and  spiritual  side  of  human  experience.  His  first 
book,  the  Essai  sur  I'arigine  des  connaissances  hummneSy  keeps 
dose  to  his  English  master.  He  accepts  with  some  indecision 
Locke's  deduction  of  our  knowledge  from  two  source^,  sensation 
and  reflection,  and  uses  as  his  main  principle  of  explanation  the 
association  of  ideas.  His  next  book,  the  TraiU  des  systhmesy 
is  a  vigorous  criticism  of  those  modem  systems  which  are  based 
upon  abstract  principles  or  upon  unsOxmd  h3rpotheses.  His 
polemic,  which  is  inspired  throughout  with  the  spirit  of  Locke, 
is  directed  against  the  iimate  ideas  of  the.  Cartesians,  Male- 
branche's  faculty — ^psychology,  Leibnitz's  monadism  and  pre- 
established  harmony,  and,  above  all,  aigainst  the  conception  of 
substance  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  the  Ethics  of  Spinosa*  By , 
far  the  most  important  of  his  works  is  the  Traits  des  sensations, 
in  which  he  emancipates  himself  from  the  tutelage  of  Locke  and 
treft^ts  psychology  in  his  owti  characteristic  way.  He  had  been 
led,  he  tells  us,  partly  by  the  criticism  of  a  talented  lady,  Made- 
moiselle Fextmd,  to  question  Locke's  doctrine  that  the>8et]ises 
give  us  intuitive  knowledge  of  objects,  that  the  eye,  for  example, 
judges  natujaUy  of  shapes,  sizes,  positions  and  distances.  'His 
discussions  with  the. lady  had  convinced  him  Uiat  to  clear  up  such 
questions  it  was.  necessary  to  study  our  senses  separately,  to 
distinguish  precisely  what  ideas  we  owe  to  each  sense,  to  observe 
how  the  senses  are  trained,  and  how  one  sense  aids  another. 
'■  The  result,  he  was  confident,  would  show  that  all  human  faculty : 
and  knowledge  are  transformed  sensation,  only,  to  theoxdusion 
of  any  other  principle,  such  as  reflection.  The  plan  of  the  book 
is  that  the  author  imagines  a  statue  organiijed  inwardly. like  a 
man,  animated  by  a  ^oul  which,  has  never  recdved  an  idea,! 
into  which  no  sense-Impression  has  ever  penetrated.  He  then 
unlocks  its  senses  cme  by  one,  beginning  with  smell,  as  the.  sense 
that  contributes  least  to  human  knowledge.  At  its  first  ex-* 
perieace  of  smell,  the  consciousness  of: the  statue  is  entirely 
,  loccupied  by  it;  and  this  occupancy  of  consciousness  is  attention. 
The  statue's  smells-experience  wUl  produce  pleasure  or  pain; 
and  pleasure  and  pain  will  thenceforward  be  the  master-prindple 
which,  determining  all  the  operations  of  its  mind,  will  raisie  it 
.'by  degrees  to  all  the  knowledge  of  wJbich  it  is  capable.  The  next 
3tage  is  memory,  which  is  the  lingering  impression  of  the  smell-, 
experience  upon  the  attention:  "  memory  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mode  of  feeling."  From  memory  springs  comparison:  the 
statue  experiences  the  smell,  say,  of  a  rose,  while  remembering 
,tbat  of  a  carnation;  and  ''  comparison  is.  nothing  more  than 
giving  one's  attention  to  two  things  simultaneously.'^  And 
/'  as  soon  as  the  statue  has  comparison  it  bias  judgment."  Com- 
parisons and  judgments  become  habitual,  are  stored  in  the  mind 
land  formed  into  series,  and  thus  arises  the  powerful  prindple 
:of  the  association  of  ideas.  From  comparison  of  past  and  present 
ei;periences  in  itespect  of  their  pleasure-giving  quaUty  arii^s 
desire;  it  is  dogksi  that  determines  the  operation  of  our  faculties, 
stimulates  the  memory  and  imagination,  and  gives  rise  to>  the 
■.passions.  The  passions,  also,  are  nothing  but  sensation  trans-; 
formed.  These  indications  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  course 


of  the  argument  in  the  fixst  section  of  the  TraitS  des  sensations. 
To  show  the  thoroughness  of  the  treatment  it  will  be  enough  to 
quote  the  headings  of  the  chief  remaining  chapters:  *'  Of  tlie 
Ideas  of  a  Man  limited  to  the  Sense  of  Smell,"  ''  Of  a  Man  limited 
to  the  Sense  of  Hearing,"  "  Of  Smell  and  Hearing  combined," 
''  Of  Taste  by  itself,  and  of  Taste  combined  with  Smell  aad 
Hearing,"  ''  Of  a  Man  limited  to  the  Sense  of  Sight."  In  the 
second  section  of  the  treatise  Condillac  invests  his  statue  with 
the  sense  of  touch,  which  first  informs  it  of  the  existence  of 
external  objects.  In  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  analysis,  he 
distinguishes  the  various  elements  in  our  tactile  experiences — 
the  touching  of  one's  own  body,  the  touching  of  objects  other 
than  one's  own  body,  the  experience  of  movement,  the  explora* 
tion  of  surfaces  by  the  hands:  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  statue's 
perceptions  of  extension,  distance  and  shape.  The  third  section 
deals  with  the  combination  of  touch  with  the  other  senses.  The 
fourth  section  deals  with  the  desires,  activities  and  ideas  of  an. 
isolated  man  who  enjoys  possession  of  all  the  senses;  and  ends 
with  observations  on  a  *^  wild  boy  "  who  was  found  living  among 
bears  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
work  is  that  in  the  natural  order  of  things  everything  has  its 
source  in  sensation,  and  yet  that  this  source  is  not  equally 
abundant  in  all  men;  men  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  of  Vividness 
with  which  they  feel;  and,  finally,  that  man  is  nothing  but 
what  he  has  acquired;  all  innate  faculties  and  ideas  are  to  be 
swept  away.  The  last  dictum  suggests  the  difference  that  has 
been  made  to  this  manner  of  psychologizing  by  modem  theories 
of  evolution  and  heredity. 

Condillac's  work  on  politics  and  history,  contained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  his  Ceurs  d^itudes^  offers  few  features  of  interest, 
except  so  far  as  it  ilhistrates  his  close  affinity  to  English  thought: 
he  had  not  the  warmth  and  imagination  to  make  a  good  historian. 
In  logic,  on  which  he  wrote  extensively,  he  is  far  less  successful 
than  in  psychology.  He  enlarges  with  much  iteration,  but  with 
few  concrete  examples,  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  analytic 
method;  argues  that  reasoning  consists  in  the  substitution  of 
one  proposition  for  another  which  is  identical  with  it;  and  lays 
it  down  that  science  is  the  same  thing  as  a  well-ccmstructed 
language,  a  proposition  which  in  his  Langue  des  cakuls  he  tries 
to  prove  by  the  example  of  arithmetic.  His  logic  has  in  fact 
the  good  and  bad  points  that  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a 
sensationist  who  knows  no  sdence  but  mathematics.  He  rejects 
the  medieval  apparatus  of  the  syUogism;  but  is  pceduded'by 
his  standpoint  from  understanding  the  active,  spiritual  character 
of  thought;  nor  had  he  that  interest  in  natural  science  and 
appreciation  of  inductive  reasoning  which  form  the  chief  merit 
of  J.  S.  Mill.  It  is  obwus  enough  that  Condillac's  anti-spiritual 
psychology,  with  its  explanation  of  personality  as  an  aggregate 
of  sensations,  leads  straight  to  atheism  and  determinism.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  with  which  he 
repudiates  both  these  consequences.  What  he  says  upon  reUgion 
is  always  in  harmony  with  his  profession;  and  he  vindicated 
the  freedom  of  the  will  in  a  dissertation  that  has  very  little  in 
common  with  the  TraiU  des  sensations  to  which  it  is  appended. 
The  common  reproach  of  materialism  should  certainly  not  be 
made  against  him.  He  always  asserts  the  substantive  reality 
of  the  soul;  and  in  the  opening  words  of  his  Essai,  "  Whether 
we  rise  to  heaven,  or  descend  to  the.  abyss,  we  never  get  outside 
ourselves — ^it  is  always  our  own  thoughts  that  we  perceive," 
we  have  the  subjectivist  prindple  that  forms  the  starting-point 
of  Berkeley. 

As  was  fitting  to  a  disciple  of  Locke,  Condillac's  ideas  have 
had  most  importance  in  their  effect  upon  English  thought.  In 
matters  connected  with  the  assodation  of  ideas,  the  supremacy 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  general  explanation  of  all  mental 
contents  as  sensations  or  transformed  sensations,  his  influence 
can  be  traced  upon  the  Mills  and  upon  Bain  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
And,  apart  from  any  definite  propositions,  Condillac  did  a  notable 
work  in  the  direction  of  making  psychology  a  sdence;  it  is  a 
great  step  from  the  desultory,  genial  observation  of  Locke  to 
the  rigorous  analysis  of  Condillac,  short-sighted  and  defective 
as  that  analysis  may  seem  to  us  In  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge. 
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His  ZDeChod;  however^  of  .imBgfnative  Eecenstruction  was  by  no 

means  suited  to  Eoglisi)  ways  df  tfamking.    In  spite  of  his 

protests   against  abstractiODy   hypothesis   and   synthesis^    his 

allegory  of  the  statue  is  in  the  highest  degree  abstract,  hypo^ 

thetical  and  synthetic.    James  Mill,  who  stood  more  by  the 

study  of  concrete  realities,  put  Condillac  into  the  hands  of  his 

youthfid  son  with  the  warning  that  here  was  an  example  of  what 

to  avoid  in  the  method  of  psychology.    In  France  Condillac^s 

doctrine,  so  congenial  to  the  tone  of  i8th  century  philosophism^ 

rd^ed  in  the  schools  for  over  fifty  years,  challenged  only  by  a 

few  whO)  like  Maine  de  Biian,  saw  that  it  gave  no  sufficient 

accoimt  Gt  volitional  experience.     Early  in  the  19th  century, 

the  romantic  awakening  of  Germany  had  spread  to  f  liance,  and 

sensationism  was  displaced  by  the  eclectic  spiritualism  of  Victor 

0>usin. 

Condillac's  collected  works  were  published  in  ijgS  (23  vols.)  and 
two  or  three  times  subsequently;  the  last  edition  (1892)  has 
an  introductory  dissertation  by  A.  F.  Th6ry.  The  Encyclopidie 
nUthodique  has  a  very  long  article  on  Condillac  (Naigeon).     Bio- 

fraphical  details  and  criticism  of  the  TraiU  des  systhmes  in  J.  P. 
>amiron's  M6moir€S  pour  servir  d  l*histoire  de  la  phuosopkie  au  diX" 
huUi^iw  sUck,  tome  iii.;  a  full  criticism  in  V.  Cousin's  Cours  de 
Vkistoire  de  la  philosopkie  modernCj  ser.  i.  tome  iii.  Consult  also 
F.  Rethor^,  Condillac  ou  Vempirisme  et  le  rationalisme  ^1864); 
L.  Dewaule,  Condillac  et  la  psychologic  anglaise  contemporaine  (i  891 ) ; 
histories  of  philosophy.  (H.  St.) 

CONDITION  (Lat.  candicio,  from  condicere,  to  agree  upon, 
arrange;  not  connected  with  conditio ^  from  condere,  conditum, 
to  put  together),  a  stipulation,  agreement.  The  term  is  applied 
technicaDy  to  any  circumstance,  action  or  event  which  is 
regarded  as  the  indispensable  prerequisite  of  some  other  circum- 
stance, action  or  event.  It  is  also  applied  generally  to  the  sum 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  a  person  is  situated,  and  more 
specifically  to  favourable  or  prosperous  circumstances;  thus  a 
person  of  wealth  or  birth  is  described  as  a  person  "  of  condition/* 
or  an  athlete  as  being  '*  in  condition,"  i,e,  physically  fit,  having 
gone  through  the  necessary  course  of  preliminary  training.  In 
all  these  senses  there  is  implicit  the  idea  of  limitation  or  restraint 
imposed  with  a  view  t6  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end. 

(i)  In  Logic  J  the  term  "  condition  "  is  closely  related  to 
"  cause  "  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  prior  events,  &c.,  in  the 
absence  of  which  another  event  would  not  take  place.  It  is, 
however,  different  from  "  cause  "  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  pre- 
dominantly negative  or  passive  significance.  Hence  the  adjective 
"  conditional "  is  applied  to  propositions  in  which  the  truth  of 
the  main  statement  is  made  to  depend  on  the  truth  of  another; 
these  propositions  are  distinguished  from  categorical  propositions, 
which  simply  state  a  fact,  as  being  "  composed  of  two  categorical 
propositions  united  by  a  conjunction,"  e.g.  if  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 
The  second  statement  (the  "  consequent ")  is  restricted  or 
qualified  by  the  first  (the  "  antecedent ").  By  some  logicians 
these  propositions  are  classified  as  (i)  Hypothetical,  and  (2) 
Disjunctive,  and  their  function  in  syllogistic  reasoning  gives 
rise  to  the  following  classification  of  conditional  arguments: — {a) 
Constructive  hypothetical  syllogism  {modus  ponens,  "  aflSrma- 
tive  mood"):  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D;  but  A  is  B;  therefore  C 
is  D.  (b)  Destructive  hypothetical  syllogism  (modus  tollens, 
mood  which  "  removes,"  i,e.  the  consequent):  if  A  is  B,  C  is  D; 
but  C  is  not  D;  therefore  A  is  not  B.  In  (a)  the  antecedent 
must  be  aflEirmed,  in  (b)  the  consequent  must  be  denied;  other- 
wise the  arguments  become  fallacious.  A  second  class  of  con- 
ditional arguments  are  disjimctive  syllogisms  consisting  of  (c) 
the  modus  ponendo  tollens:  A  is  either  B  or  C;  but  A  is  B; 
therefore  C  is  not  D;  and  (d)  modus  toUendo  ponens:  A  is  either 
B  or  C;  A  is  not  B;  therefore  A  is  C.  A  more  complicated 
conditional  argument  is  the  dUemma  {q,v,)} 

The  limiting  or  restrictive  significance  of  "  condition  "  has 
led  to  its  use  in  metaphysical  theory  in  contradistinction  to  the 
conception  of  absolute  being,  the  ascitas  of  the  Schoolmen. 

*  The  terminolo^  used  above  has  not  been  adopted  by  all 
logicians.  '*  Conditional  "  has  been  used  as  equivalent  to  "  hypo- 
thetical "  in  the  widest  sense  (including  *  disjunctive ") ;  or 
narrowed  down  to  be  synonymous  with  "  conjunctive  "  (the  con- 
dition being  there  more  explicit),  as  a  subdivision  of  "  hypothetical.'* 


Thus  all  finite  thiags  enst  in  certain  rektions  not  dnfy  taialh 
otJker  tilings  but  also  to  thought;  in  other  woida,^ :  alliifinite 
existence  is  V  conditioned."  Hence  Sir  Wnu*  Haipiiton  ■  aptekk' 
of  the  *^  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,"  t.e.'iof>i  thought  m 
distinction  to  things  wlndi  are  determined  by  thought  in  rqlation 
to  other  things.  An  lunalogous  distinction  is  made  (cf .  H.  W.  B. 
Joseph,  Introduction  4o  Logicy  pp*  5S0  fc^)  between  the  so*caHed 
universal  laws  of  nature  and  conditional  principles,  which, 
though  they  are  regarded  as  having  the  force  of  law;  are  yet 
dependent  or  derivative,  Le.  cannot  be  treated  as  uoiversal  truths^ 
Such  principles  hold  good  under  present  conditions,  but  other 
conditions  mi^t  be  imagined  under  which  they  wouid  be 
invalid;  they  hold  good  only  as  coiofiaiiea  from  the  laws  of 
nature  under  ejristing  conditions. 

(^)  In  Law,  condition  in  its  general  sense  is  a  restraint  annexed 
to  a  thing,  so  that  by  the  non-performance  the  party  to  it  ahall 
receive  prejudice  and  loss,  and  by  the  perfomumce  commodity* 
or  advantage.  Conditions  may  be  either:  (i)  condition  in  a 
deed  or  express  condition,  Le,  the  condition  being  expressed  in 
actual  words;  or  (2)  tondition  in  law  gc  implied  condition,  Le.. 
where,  although  no  condition  is  actually  expressed,  the  law. 
implies  a  condition.  The  word  is  also  used  indifferently  to  mean 
either  the  event  upon  the  happiening  of  which  some  estate  or 
obligation  is  to  begin  or  end,  or  the  provision  or  stipulation  that 
the  estate  or  obligation  will  depend  upon  the  happening  of  the 
event.  A  condition  may  be  of  several  kinds:  (i)  a  condition 
precedent,  where,  for  example,  an  estate  is  granted  to  one  for  life 
upon  condition  that,  if  the  grantee  pay  the  grantor  a  certain 
sum  on  such  a  day,  he  shall  have  the  fee  simple;  (2)  a'  condition 
subsequent,  where,  for  example,  an  estate  is  granted  vk-fl^^iSfiAn 
oondition  that  the  grantee  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  on  a  certain 
day,  or  that  his  estate  shall  cease.  Thus  a  condition  precedent 
gets  or  gains,  while  a  condition  subsequent  keeps  and  continues.' 
A.Gondition  may  also  be  affirmative,  that  is,  the  doing  of  an  act; 
negative,  the  not  doing  of  an  act;  restru^e^  compulsory,  die. 
The  word  is  also  used  adjectivally  in  the  sense  set  out  above,  ^ 
in  the  phrases  '' conditional  legacy,"  "conditional  Itmitatiioii,.". 
"  conditional  promise,"  &c.;  that  is,  the  legacy,  the  limitation, 
the  promise  is  to  take  effect  only  upon  the  happening  of  a- 
certain  event. 

COJNIHTKHIAL  FEE^  at  English  oommon  law,  a  fee  or  estate 
restrained  in  its  form  of  donation  to  some  jMuticuiar  heirs,  as,, 
to  the  heirs  of  a  man's  body,  or  to  the  heirs  mate  of  his  bbdy^' 
It  was  caUed  a  conditional  fee  by  reason  of  the  condition  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  donation  of  it,-  that  if  the  donee  died  without 
such  particular  heirs,  the  land-  dioiild  revert  to  the  donor.  In! 
other  words,  it  was  a  fee  simple  on  condition  that  the  donee  had. 
issue,  and  as  soon  as  such  issue  was  bom,  the  estate  was  supposed 
to  become  absolute  by  the  performance  of  the  condition.  A 
conditional  fee  was  converted  by  the  statute  De  Doms  Cond^ 
tionalihus  into  an  estate  taU  (see  RfaAX  Pkopbrty). 

CONDITIONAL  UMITATION,  ih  law,  a  phrase  used  in  two 
sen^.  (x)  The  qualification  annexed  to  the  grant  of  an  estate, 
or  interest  in  land,  providing  for  the  determination  of  that  grant 
or  interest  upon  a  particular  contingency  happening.  An  estate 
with  such  a  limitation  can  endure  only  until  the  particular 
conftingency  happens;  it  is  a  present  interest,  to  be  divested 
on  a  future  contingency.  The  grant  of  an  estate  to  a  man  so. 
long  as  he  is  parson  of  Dale,  or  while  he  continues  unmarried,  are 
instances  of  conditional  limitations  of  estates  for  life.  (2)  A 
future  use  or  interest  in  land  limited  to  take  effect  upon  a  given 
contingency.  For  instance,  a  ^rant  to  X.  and  his  heirs,  to  the 
use  of  A.,  provided  that  when  C.  returns  Itom  Rome  the  hund 
shall  go  to  the  use  of  B.  in  fee  simple.  B.  is  said  to  take  tinder  a. 
conditioinal  limitation,  operating  by  ^ecutory  devise  or  springing, 
or  shifting  use  (see  Remainder,  Reversion). 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Gers,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Babe,  at  its  junction  with  the  Gdle,  27  m.  by  road  N.N.W. 
of  Auch^  Pop.  (i^)  town,  4046;  commune,  6435.  Two 
stone  bridges  unite  Condom  with  its  suburb  on  the  \dt  bank  of 
the  river.    The  streets  are  small  and  narrow  and  several  old 
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houses  stiQ  remain,  but  to  the  east  the  town  is  bordered  by 

pleasant  pxomenades.     The  Gothic  church  of  St  Pierre,  its 

chief  building,  was  erected  from  1506  to  1521,  and  was  till 

1790  a  cathedral.    The  interior,  which  is  without  aisles  or 

transept,  is  surrounded  by  lateral  chapels.    On  the  south  is  a 

beautifully  sculptured  portal.  An  adjoining  cloister  of  the  i6th 

oentuiy  is  occupied  by  the  h6tel  de  ville.    The  former  episo^al 

palace  with  its  graceful  Gothic  chapel  is  used  as  a  law-court. 

The  sub-prefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  communal 

college,  are  among  the  public  institutions.    Brandy-distilling, 

^ood*sawing,  ironrfounding  and  the  manufacture  of  stills  are 

■among  the  industries.    The  town  is  a  centre  for  the  sale  of 

Armagnac  brandy  and  has  commerce  in  grain  and  flour,  much 

oi  which  is  river-borne. 

Condom  (Condomus)  was  founded  in  the  8th  century,  but  in 

•840  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Normans.    A  monastery  built 

hece  c.  900  by  the  wife  of  Sancho  of  Gascony  was  soon  destroyed 

by  fire,  but  in  loi  i  was  rebuilt  by  Hugh,  bishop  of  Agen*   Round 

this  abbey  the  town  grew  up,  and  in  13 17  was  made  into  an 

•^iscopal  see  by  Pope  John  XXU.    The  liiie  of  bishops,  which 

included  Bossuet  ( 1668-167 1),  came  to  an  end  in  1790  when  the 

see  was  suppressed.    Condom  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  a 

fortress  of  considerable  strength.    During  the  Hundred  Years' 

War,  after  several  unsucceasf lU  attempts,  it  was  finally  captured 

and  held  by  the  English.  In  1569  it  was  sacked  by  the  Huguenots 

under  Gabriel,  count  of  Montgomery. 

A  list  of  monographs,  &c„  on  the  abbey,  see  and  town  of  Condom 
i9  given  s»v,  in  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des  sources,  TopoHbliogr. 
(Montbdiiard,  1894-1899). 

CONDOR  {Sarcarkamphus  gryphus),  an  American  vulture,  and 
ahnost  the  largest  of  existing  birds  of  flight,  although  by  no 
means  attaining  the  dimensions  attributed  to  it  by  eariy  writers. 
It  usually  measures  about  4  ft.  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  9  ft.  between  the  tips  of  its  wings, 
while  it  is  probable  that  the  expanse  of  wing  never  exceeds  12  ft* 
The  head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  feathers,  and  the  former, 
which  is  much  flattened  above,  is  in  the  male  crowned  with  a 
caruncle  or  comb,  while  the  skin  of  the  latter  in  the  same  sex 
lies  in  folds,  fonning  a  wattle.  The  adult  plumage  is  of  a  uniform 
black,  with  the  exception  of  a  frill  of  white  feathers  nearly 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  certain  wing  leasthers 
which,  especially  in  the  male,  have  large  patches  of  white.  The 
middle  toe  is  greatly  elongated,  and  the  binder  one  but  slightly 
developed,  while  the  talons  of  all  the  toes  are  comparatively 
straight  and  blunt,  and  are  th\is  of  little  use  as  organs  of  pre*- 
hension.  The  female,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  among  birds  of 
prey,  is  smaller  than  the  male. 

The  condor  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  is  confined 
to  the  region  of  the  Andes,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  4^ 
north  latitude, — the  largest  examples,  it  is  said,  being  found 
about  the  volcano  of  Cayambi,  situated  on  the  equator.  It  is 
often  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  especially « during  the 
rainy  season,  but  its  favourite  haunts  for  roosting  and  breeding 
are  at  elevations  of  10,000  to  16,000  ft.  There,  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  on  inaccessible  ledges  of  rock, 
it  deposits  two  white  eggs,  from  3  to  4  in.  in  length,  its  nest 
consisting  merely  of  a  few  sticks  placed  around  the  eggs.  The 
period  of  incubation  lasts  for  seven  weeks,  and  the  young  are 
covered  with  a  whitish  down,  until  almost  as  large  as  their 
parents.  They  are  unable  to  fly  till  nearly  two  years  old,  and 
continue  for  a  considerable  time  after  taking  wing  to  roost  and 
hunt  with  their  parents.  The  white  ruf[  on  the  neck,  and  the 
similarly  coloured  feathers  of  the  wing,  do  not  appear  imtil  the 
compledon  of  the  first  moulting.  By  preference  the  condor 
feeds  on  carrion,  but  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  sheep,  goats 
and  deer,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  hunted  down  by  the  shepherds, 
who,  it  is  said,  train  their  dogs  to  look  up  and  bark  at  the  con- 
dors as  they  fly  overhead.  They  are  exceedingly  voracious,  a 
single  condor  of  moderate  size  having  been  known,  according 
to  Orton,  to  devour  a  calf,  a  sheep  and  a  dog  in  a  single  week. 
When  thus  gorged  with  food,  they  are  exceedingly  stupid,  and 
may  then  be  readily  caught.    For  this  purpose  a  horse  or  mule 


is  killed^  and  the  carcase  surrounded  with  palisades  to  which  the 
condors  are  soon  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  food,  for  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  favour  the  opinion  that  those 
vultures  owe  their  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  carrion  more 
to  sight  than  to  scent.  Having  feasted  themselves  to  excess. 
they  are  set  upon  by  the  himters  with  sticks,  and  being  unable, 
owing  to  the  want  of  space  within  the  pen,  to  take  the  run 
without  which  they  are  xmable  to  rise  on  wing,  they  are  readily 
killed  or  captured.  They  sleep  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  searching  for  food  in  the  dearer  light  of  morning  and 
evening.  They  are  remarkably  heavy  sleepers,  and  are  readily 
captured  by  the  inhabitants  ascending  the  trees  on  which  they 
roost,  and  noosing  them  before  they  awaken.  Great  numbers 
of  condors  are  thus  taken  alive,  and  these,  in  certain  districts, 
are  employed  in  a  variety  of  bull-fighting.  They  are  exceedingly 
tenacious  of  life,  and  can  exist,  it  is  said,  without  food  for  over 
forty  days.  Although  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  condor  are 
at  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  yet  it  rises  to  a  much  greater 
height,  Humboldt  having  observed  it  flying  over  Chimborazo 
at  a  height  of  over  23,000  ft.  On  wing  the  movements  of  the 
condor,  as  it  wheels  in  majestic  cirdes,  are  remarkably  graceful. 
The  birds  flap  their  wings  on  rising  from  the  groimd,  but  after 
attaining  a  moderate  elevation  they  seem  to  sail  on  the  air, 
Charles  Darwin  having  watched  them  for  half  an  hour  without 
once  observing  a  flap  of  their  wings. 

CONDORCBT,  MARIE  JEAN  ANTOIHE  NICOLAS  CARITAT, 
Marquis  de  (i  743-1 794),  French  mathematician,  philosopher 
and  Revolutionist,  was  born  at  Ribemont,  in  Picardy,  on  the 
17th  of  September  1743.  He  descended  from  the  ancient  family 
of  Caritat,  who  took  their  title  from  Condorcet,  near  Nyons  in 
Dauphin6,  where  they  were  long  settled.  His  father  dying 
while  he  was  very  young,  his  mother,  a  very  devout  woman, 
had  him  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Reims  and  at  the 
College  of  Navarre  in  Paris,  where  he  displayed  the  most  varied 
mental  activity.  His  first  public  distinctions  were  gained  in 
mathematics.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  periormances  in  analysis 
gained  the  praise  of  D'Alembert  and  A.  C.  Clairaut,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  integral  calculus 
which  obtained  warm  approbation  from  competent  judges. 
With  his  many-sided  intellect  and  richly-endowed  emotional 
nature,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  specialist, 
and  least  of  all  a  specialist  in  mathematics.  Philosophy  and 
literature  attracted  him,  and  social  work  was  dearer  to  him  than 
any  form  of  intellectual  exercise.  In  1769  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  contributions  to  its  memoirs 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  on  the  most  abstruse  and 
difficult  mathematical  problems. 

Being  of  a  very  genial,  susceptible  and  enthusiastic  disposition, 
he  was  the  friend  of  almost  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
and  a  zealous  propagator  of  the  religious  and  political  views 
then  current  among  the  literati  of  France.  D'Alembert,  Turgot 
and  Voltaire,  for  whom  he  had  great  affection  and  veneration, 
and  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed,  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  of  his  opinions.  His  Lettre  d*un  laboureur 
de  Picardie  d  M,  N.  .  .  (Necker)  was  written  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Turgot,  in  defence  of  free  internal  trade  in  com.  Condorcet 
also  wrote  on  the  same  subject  the  Riflexions  sur  le  commerce 
des  bl^  (1776).  His  LeUre  d*un  tfUologien,  &c.,  was  attributed 
to  Voltaire,  being  inspired  throughout  by  the  Voltairian  anti- 
clerical spirit.  He  was  induced  by  D'Alembert  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  EncyclopSdie,  His  ^loges  des 
AcadSmiciens  de  VAcadimie  Roy  ale  des  Sciences  morts  depuis 
1666  jusqu'en  i6gg  (1773)  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  an 
eloquent  and  graceful  writer.  He  was  elected  to  the  perpetual 
secretaryship  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1777,  and  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1 78  2 .  He  was  also  member  of  the  academies 
of  Turin,  St  Petersburg,  Bologna  and  Philadelphia.  In  1785 
he  published  his  Essai  sur  Vapplication  de  PancUyse  aux  pro- 
bability des  decisions  prises  d  la  plurcUiU  des  voix, — a  remarkable 
work  which  has  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  probability;  a  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged  and  completely 
recast,  appeared  in  1804  under  the  title  of  Aliments  du  cakul 
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dss  probabUitis  et  sou  optUcaHon  auxjatx  dekoMord^dlaloUriey 
H  aux  jugements  des  kammes,  &*c.  In  1786  he  married  Sophie 
de  Groadiy,  a  sister  of  Marehal  Grouchy,  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  beautifol  women  of  her  time.  Her  sahn  at  the 
H6tel  des  Monnaies,  where  Condorcet  lived  in  his  capacity  as 
inspector-general  of  the  mint,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  time.  In  1786  Condorcet  punished  his  Vie  de  Turgaiy  and 
in  1787  his  Vie  de  Voltaire*  Both  works  were  widdy  and  eagerly 
read,  and  are  perhaps,  from  a  merely  literary  point  of  view, 
the  best  of  Condorcet's  writings* 

The  political  tempest  which  had  been  long  gathering  over 
France  now  began  to  break  and  to  carry  everything  before  it. 
Condorcet  was,  of  cDvrse,.at  onoe  hurried  along  by  it  into  the 
midst  of  the  conflicts  and  confusion  of  the  Revolution.  He 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  the  advent  of  democraQr,  and  laboured 
hard  to  secure  and  hasten  its  triumph*  He  was  indefatigable 
in  writing  pamphlets,  suggesting  refomsv  and  planning  constitu- 
tions. He  was  not  a  member  of  the  States-General  of  1789, 
but  he  had  expressed  his  ideas  in  the  electoral  assembly  of  the 
noblesse  of  Mantes.  The  first  political  functions  wldch  he 
exercised  were  those  of  a  member  of  the  municipality  of  Paris 
(1790).  He  was  next  chosen  by  the  Parisians  to  represent 
them  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  then  appointed  by  that 
body  one  of  its  secretaries.  In  this  capacity  he  drew  up  most 
of  its  addresses,  but  seldom  spoke,  his  pen  being  more  effective 
than  his  tongue.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  address  to  the 
European  powers  when  they  threatened  France  with  war.  He 
was  keenly  interested  in  education,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. of  public  instruction,  presented  to  the  AsaaoiUy 
(April  ai  and  22,  179a)  a  bold  and  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  state  education  which,  though 
more  urgent  questions  compelled  its. postponement,  became  the 
basis  of  that  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  thus  hud  the 
foundations  on  which  the  modem  system  of  nati<»ial  education 
in  Fiance  is  built  up.  After  the  attempted  ^gbt  of  the  king, 
in  June  179X,  Condorcet  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
oi  a  republic,  and  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the  memorandum 
which  led  the  Assembly,  on  the  4th  of  September  1792,  to  decree 
the  suspension  of  the  king  and  the  summoning  of  the  National 
Convention.  He  had^  meamwhile,  resigned  his  offices  and  left  the 
H6tel  des  Monnaies;  his  declaration  in  favour  of  republicanism 
had  alienated  him  from  his  former  friends  of  the  consritutionai 
party,  and  he  did  not  join  the  Jacolnn  Club,  which  had  not  yet 
declared  against  the  monarchy.  Though  attached  to  no  powerful 
political  group,  however,  his  reputation  gavie  him  great  influence. 
At  the  elections  for  the  Convention  be  was  chosen  for  ^ve 
d^Mtftments,  and  took  his  seat  for  that  of  Aisne.  He  now 
became  the  most  influential  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
constitution,  and  as  **  reporter  "  he  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
Convention  (February  15, 1795)  a  consritution,  which  was,  how- 
ever, after  stormy  debates,  rejected  in  favour  of  that  presented 
by  H6rault  de  S^chelles.  The  work  of  constitution-making  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Condorcet  objected 
to  the  assumption  of  judicial  functions  by  the  Convention,  ob- 
jected also  on  principle  to  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty;  but 
he  voted  the  king  guilty  of  conspiring  against  liberty  and  worthy 
of  any  penalty  short  of  death,  and  against  the  appeal  to  the  peo{>le 
advocated  by  the  Girondists.  In  the  atmosphere  of  universal 
suspicion  that  inspired  the  Terror  his  independent  attitude  could 
not,  however,  be  maintained  with  impunity.  His  severe  and 
public  criticism  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  Convention, 
his  denunciation  of  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Mountain,  led  to  his  being 
accused  of  conspiring  against  the  Republic.  He  was  condemned 
and  declared  to  be  htfrs  la  hi.  Friends,  sought  for  him  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  Madame  Vemet,  widow  of  the  sculptor 
and  a  near  connexion  of  the  painters  of  the  same  name. 
Without  even  asking  his  name,  this  heroic  woman,  as  soon  as 
she  was  assured  that  he  was  an  honest  man,  said,  "  Let  him  come, 
and  lose  not  a  moment,  for  while  we  talk  he  may  be  seized.'' 
When  the  execution  of  the  Girondists  showed  him  that  his 
presence  exposed  his  protectress  to  a  terrible  danger,  he  resolved 


to  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere.  ''  I  am  outlawed,"  he  saidi  *'  and  if 
I  am  discovered  you  will  meet  the  same  sad  end  as  myself.  I 
must  not  stay."  Madame  Vemet's  reply  deserves  to  be  immoi:^, 
and  should  be  given  in  her  own  words:  *'  La  Convention, 
Monsieur,  a  le  droit  de  mettre  hors  la  loi:  elle  n'a  pas  le  pouvoir 
de  mettre  hors  de  Thumanit^;  vous  resterez."  From  that 
time  she  had  his  movements  strictly  watched  lest,  h^  should 
attempt  to  quit  her  house.  It  was  partly  to  turn  his  mind  from 
the  idea  of  attempting  this,  by  occupying  it  othierwise^  that  his 
wife  and  some  oi  his  friends,  with  the  co-operation  of  Madame 
Vemet,  prevailed  on  him  to  engage  in  the  composition  of  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known — the  Msqudsse  d^un  tableau 
historique  des  pregfrbs  de  Vesprit  hufnain.  In  his  retirement 
Condorcet  wrote  also  his  justification^  and  several  small  works^ 
such  as  the  Mayen  d*apprendre  d  compter  sHrement  et  avec^fa^Uit^, 
which  he  intended  for  the  schools  of  the  republic.  Several  of 
'these  works  weue  published  at  the  tim«,  thanks  to  bis  friends; 
the  rest  appeared  after  his  death.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
admirable  Avis  d*un  proscrit  d  sa  fiUe.  While  in  hiding  he  also 
continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affaijrs.  Thus,  he 
wrote  several  important  memoranda  on  the  conduct  of  the  •  war 
against  the  Coalition,  which  were  laid  before  the  Com^iittee  of 
Public  Safety  anonymously  by  a  member  of  the  Moimtain  named 
Marooz,  who  hved  in  the  same  house  as  Condorcet  without 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  denounce  him.  In  the  same  w^  he  for- 
warded to  Arbogast ,  president  of  the  committee  for  public  instruc- 
tion, the  solutions  of  several  problems  in  higher  mathematics. 

Certain  circumstances  having  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
house  of  Madamue  Vemet,  21  rue  Servandoni,  was  suspected 
■and  watched  by  his  enemies,  Condorcet,  by  a  fatally  successful 
artifice,  at  last  bafOed  the  vigilaniQe  ol  his  gmeroiis  friend  and 
escaped.  Disappointed  in  finding  even  a  night's  shelter  at  the 
ch&teau  of  one  whom  he  had  befriended,  he  had  to  hide  for  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  thickets  and  stone-quarries  of  Clamart. 
On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  April  1794 — ^not,  as  Carlyle  says, 
on  a  "bleared  May  morning,"— with  garments  torn,  with 
wounded  leg,  with  famished  looks,  be  entered  a  tavern  in  the 
village  named,  and  called  for  an  omelette.  "  How  many  eggs  in 
your  omelette?"  "A  dozen."  "What  is  your  trade?"  "A 
carpenter."  "  Carpenters  have  not  hands  like  these,  and  do 
not  ask  for  a  dozen  eggs  in  an  omelette."  When  his  papers  were 
demanded  he  had  none  to  show;  when  his  person  was  searched 
a  Horace  was  found  on  him.  The  villagers  seized  him,  bound 
him,  haled  him  forthwith  on  bleeding  feet  towards  Bourg-la- 
Reine;  he  fainted  by  the  way,  was  set  on  a  horse  offered  in  pity 
by  a  passing  peasant,  and,  at  the  journey's  end,  was  cast  into 
a  cold  damp  cell.  Next  morning  he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor. 
Whether  he  had  died  from  suffering  and  exhaustion,  from 
apoplexy  or  from  poison,  is  an  undetermined  question. 

Condorcet  was  undoubtedly  a  most  sincere,  generous  and  noble- 
minded  man.  He  was  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  ardent  in  his 
love  <^  human  good,  and  ever  ready  to  undertake  labour  or 
encounter  danger  on  behalf  of  the  philanthropic  plans  which 
his  fertile  mind  contrived  and  his  benevolent  heart  inspired. 
It  was  thus  that  he  worked  for  the  suppression  of  slavery,  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  chevalier  de  La  Barre,  and  in  defence 
of  Lally-Tollendal.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  calumny  was  rife, 
and  various  slanders  were  circulated  regarding  him,  but  fortu- 
nately the  slightest  examination  proves  them  to  have  been 
inexcusable  fabrications.  That  while  openly  opposing  royalty  he 
was  secretly  soliciting  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  Dauphin;  that  he 
was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld; 
or  that  he  sanctioned  the  burning  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
learned  congregations,  are  stories  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
utterly  untrue. 

His  philosophical  fame  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  Esquisse 
. .  .des  progrbs  mentioned  above.  With  the  vision  of  the  guillo- 
tine before  him,  with  confusion  and  violence  around  him,  he  com- 
forted himself  by  trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  evils  of  life  had 
arisen  from  a  conspiracy  of  priests  and  rulers  against  their  fellows, 
and  from  the  bad  laws  and  institutions  which  they  had  succeeded 
in  creating,  but  that  the  human  race  would  finally  conquer  its 
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enemies  and  free  itself  ol  its  evils.  His  f widamental  idea  is  that 
6i  a'lmtaan  perfectibility  which  has  manifested  itself  in  con< 
tinnotis  progress  in  the  past,  and  must  lead  to  indefinite  progress 
in  the  future.  He  represents  man  as  starting  from  the  iowest 
stage  of  barbarism,  with  no  superiority  over  the  other  animals 
save  that  <if  bodily  organization,  and  asadvancinguninterruptedly, 
at  a  morcf  or  less  rapid  rate,  in  the  path  of  enlightenment,  virtue 
and  happiness.  The  stages  which  the  human  race  has  already 
gone  through,  or,  in  other  words,  the  great  epochs  of  history,  are 
regarded  as  nine  in  number.  The  first  three  can  confessedly  be 
described  only  conjecturally  from  general  observations  as  to  the 
development  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  analogies  of  savage 
life.  In  the  first  epoch,  men  are  united  into  hordes  of  hunters  and 
fishers,  who  acknowledge  in  some  degree  public  authority  and 
the  claims  of  family  relationship,  and  who  make  use  of  an 
articulate  language.  In  the  second  epoch — the  pastoral  state — 
property  is  introduced,  and  along  with  it  inequality  of  conditions, 
and  even  slavery,  but  also  leisure  to  cultivate  intelligence,  to 
invent  sonie  of  the  simpler  arts,  and  to  acquire  some  of  the  more 
elementary  truths  of  science.  In  the  thiid  epoch — the  agricul- 
tural state — ^as  leisure  and  wealth  are  greater,  labour  better 
distributed  and  applied,  and  the  means  of  communication 
increased  and  extended,  progress  is  still  more  rapid.  With  the 
invention  of  alphabetic  writing  the  conjectural  part  of  history 
closes,  and  the  more  or  less  authenticated  part  commences* 
The  fourth  and  fifth  epochs  are  represented  as  corresponding  to 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  middle  ages  are  divided  into  two  epochs, 
the  former  of  which  terminates  with  the  Crusades,  and  the  latter 
with  the  invention  of  printing.  The  eighth  epoch  extends  from 
the  invention  of  printing  to  the  revolution  in  the  method  of  philo- 
sophic thinking  accomplished  by  Descartes.  And  the  ninth  epoch 
begins  with  that  great  intellectual  revolution,  and  ends  with  the 
great  political  and  moral  revolution  of  1789,  and  is  illustrious, 
according  to  Condorcet,  through  the  discovery  of  the  true*  system 
of  the  physical  universe  by  Newton,  of  human  nature  by  Locke 
and  Condillac,  arid  of  society  by  Turgot,  Richard  Price  and 
Rousseau.  There  is  an  epoch  of  the  future — a  tenth  epoch, — 
and  the  most  original  part  of  Condorcet's  treatise  is  that  which 
is  devoted  to  it.  After  insisting  that  general  laws  regulative 
of  the  past  warrant  general  inferences  as  to  the  future,  he  argues 
that  the  three  tendencies  which  the  entire  history  of  the  past 
shows  will  be  characteristic  features  of  the  future  are: — (i)  the 
destruction  of  inequality  between  nations;  (2)  the  destruction 
of  inequality  between  classes;  and  (3)  the  improvement  of 
individuals,  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  human  nature  itself 
— intellectualiy,  morally  and  physically.  These  propositions 
have  been  much  niisuiiderstood.  The  equality  to  which  he  re- 
presents nations  and  individuals  as  tending  is  not  absolute 
equality,  but  equality  of  freedom  and  of  rights.  It  is  that 
equality  which  wotdd  make  the  inequality  of  the  natural  advant- 
ages and  faculties  of  each  community  and  person  beneficial  to  all. 
Nations  and  men,  he  thinks,  are  equal,  if  equally  free,  and  are 
all  tending  to  equality  because  all  tending  to  freedom.  As  to 
indefinite  perfectibility,  he  nowhere  denies  that  progress  is 
conditioned  both  by  the  constitution  of  humanity  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  surroundings.  But  he  affirms  that  these  conditions 
are  compatible  with  endless  progress,  and  that  the  human  mmd 
can  assign  no  fixed  limits  to  its  own  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  or  even  to  the  prolongation  of  bodily  life.  This 
theory  explains  the  importance  he  attached  to  popular  education, 
to  which  he  looked  for  all  sure  progress. 

The  book  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  excessive  hopefulness,  and 
contains  numerous  errors  of  detail,  which  are  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written.  Its  value  lies 
entirely  in  its  general  ideas.  Its  chief  defects  spring  from  its 
author's  narrbw  and  fanatical  aversion  to  all  philosophy  which 
did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  world  exclusively  on  mechanical 
and  sensational  principles,  to  all  religion  whatever,  and  especially 
to  Christianity  and  Christian  institutions,  and  to  monarchy. 
His  ethical  position,  however,  gives  emphasis  to  the  sympathetic 
impidses  and  social  feeKngs,  and  had  considerable  influence 
upon  Auguste  Comte. 


Madame  de  Condbrcct  <b.>  1764),  wjbo. was  some  tw«bty  yenid 
younger  than  her  husband,  was  leodered  penniless  by  his* 
proscription,  and  compelled  to  suppoBTt  not  only  heradf  aad  her 
four  years  oki  daughter  but  her  youilger  sister,  Chark>tte  de 
Grouchy.  After  the  end  of  the  Jacobin  Terror  she  published 
an  excellent  translation  of  Adam  Smith's  Theory ^  lof  Moral 
Sentiments',  in  1798  a  work  of  her  o^nx^'lMtfes  sur  la  sympaihie^ 
and  in  1799  her  husband's  £ioges  des  acadimiciens.  Lat^  she 
co-operated  with  CabaniSy  who  faaid  married  her  sister,  and 
with  Garat  in  publishing  the  complete  works  of  Condorcet 
(1801-1804).  She  adhered  to  the  last  to  the  political  views  of 
her  husband,  and  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire  her  salon 
became  a  meeting-place  of  those  opposed  to  the  autoctatic 
r6gime.  She  died  at  Paris  on  the  8th  of  September  1822.  Her 
daughter  was  married,  in  1807,  to  General  O'Connor. 

A  Biograj^kie  de  Condorcet,  by  M.  F.  Arago,  is  prefixed  to  A. 
Condorcet-u'Connor's  edition  of  Condorcet's  works,  in  <2  voiumes 
(1847-1849).  There  is  an  able  essay  on  Condorcet  in  Lord  Morley 
of  Blackburn's  Critical  Miscellanies.  On  Condorcet  as  an  historical 
philosopher  see  Comte*s  Cours  de  philosophie  positive,  iv.  252-253, 
and  Systeme  de  politique  positive ^  iv.  Appendice  G^n^ral,  109-111; 
F.  Laurent,  &mes,  xii.  121-126,  89-1 10;  and  R.  Flint,  Philosophy 
of  History  in  France  and  Germany,  i,  125-138,  The  MSmoires  ae 
Condorcet  sur  la  Rtvolution  frangaise,  extraits  de  sa  correspondance 
et  de  celles  de  ses  amis  (2  vols.,  Paris,  Ponthieu,  1824),  which  were  in 
fact  edited  by  F.  G.  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  are  spurious. 
See  also  Dr  J.  F.  E.  Robinet,  Condorcet;  savie  et  son  csnore,  and  more 
especially  L.  Cahen,  Condorcet  et  la  RSvotutionfrangaise  (Paris,  1904). 
On  Madame  de  Condorcet  see  Antoine  Guillois,  La  Marquise  do 
Condorcet,  safamiUe,  son  salon  et  ses  csuvres  (Paris,  1897). 

« 

CONDOTTIBRE  (plural j  conddttier{),  an  Italian  tbrm,  derived 
ultimately  from  Latin  conducere,  meaning  either  "  to  conduct  " 
or ''  to  hire,"  for  the  leader  of  the  mercenary  military  companies, 
often  several  thousand  strong,  which  used  to  be  hired  out  to 
carry  on  the  wars  of  the  ItaHail  states.  The  word  is  often  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  the  soldiers  as  *well  as  the  leader  of  a 
company.  The.condottieri  played  a  very  important  part  in 
Italian  history  from  the  middle  of  the  13th  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  The  special  political  and  military  circumstances 
of  medieval  Italy,  and  in  particular  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  brought  it  about  that  the  condottieri  and  their 
leaders  played  a  more  conspicuous  and  important  part  in  history 
than  the  "  Free  Companies  "  elsewhere.  Amongst  these  circum- 
stances the  absence  of  a  numerous  feudal  cavalry,  the  relative 
luxury  of  city  life,  and  the  incapacity  of  city  militia  for  wars  of 
aggression  were  the  most  prominent.  From  this  it  resulted 
that  war  was  not  merely  the  trade  of  the  condbtttere,  but  also 
his  monopoly,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  obtain  whatever  terms 
he  asked,  whether  money  payments  or  political  concessions. 
These  companies  were  recruited  from  wandering  mercenary 
bands  and  individuals  of  all  nations,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the 
many  armies  of  middle  Europe  which  from  time  to  time  overran 
Italy. 

Montreal  d'Albamo,  a  gentleman  of  Provence,  was  the  first 
to  give  them  a  definite  form.  A  severe  discipline  and  an  elaborate 
organization  were  introduced  within  the  company  itself,  while 
in  their  relations  to  the  people  the  most  barbaric  licence  was 
permitted.  Montreal  himsdf  was  put  to  death  at  Rome  by 
Rienzi,  and  Conrad  Lando  succeeded  to  the  command.  The 
Grand  Company,  as  it  was  called,  soon  numbered  about  7000 
cavalry  and  1500  select  infantry,  and  was  for  some  years  the 
terror  of  Italy.  They  seem  to  have  been  Germans  chiefly.  On 
the  conclusion  (1360)  of  the  peace  of  Bretigny  between  England 
and  France,  Sir  John  Hawkwood  {^.v.)  led  an  army  of  English 
mercenaries,  called  the  White  Company,  into  Italy,  which  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  confused  wars  of  the  next  thirty  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  Italians  began  to  organize 
armies  of  the  same  description.  This  ended  the  reign  of  the 
purely  mercenary  company,  and  began  that  of  the  semi-national 
mercenary  army  which  endured  in  Europe  till  replaced  by  the 
national  standing  army  system.  The  first  company  of  importance 
raised  on  the  new  basis  was  that  of  St  George,  originated  by 
Alberigo,  count  of  Barbiano,  many  of  whose  subordinates  and 
pupils  conquered  principalities  for  themselves.     Shortly  after. 
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the  organization  of  these  mercenary  armies  was  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  by  Sforza  Attendolo,  condottiere  in  the 
service  of  Naples,  who  had  been  a  peasant  of  the  Romagna,  and 
by  his  rival  Brancacdo  di  Montone  in*  the  service  of  Florence. 
llie  army  and  the  renown  oi  Sfoxza  were  inherited  by  his  son 
Francesco  Sforza,  who  eventually  became  dUke  of  Mihui  (1450). 
Less  fortunate  was  another  great  condottiere,  Carmagnola,  who 
first  served  one  of  the  Visconti,  and  then  conducted  the  wars  of 
Venice  against  his  former  masters,  but  at  last  awoke  the  suspicion 
of  the  Venetian  oligarchy,  and  was  put  to  death  before  the  palace 
of  St  Mark  (1432).  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  when 
the  large  cities  had  gradually  swallowed  up  the  small  states, 
and  Italy  itself  was  drawn  into  the  general  current  of  European 
politics,  and  became  the  battlefield  of  powerful  armies — French, 
Spanish  and  German — the  condottieri,  who  in  the  end  proved 
quite  imequal  to  the  gendarmerie  of  France  and  the  improved 
troops  of  the  Italian  states,  disappeared. 

The  soldiers  of  the  condottieri  were  almost  entirely  heavy 
armoured  cavalry  (men-at-arms).  They  had,  at  any  rate  before 
X400,  nothing  in  common  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
fought,  and  their  disorderly  conduct  and  rapacity  seem  often  to 
have  exceeded  that  of  other  medieval  armies.  They  were  always 
ready  to  change  sides  at  the  prospect  of  higher  pay.  They  were 
connected  with  each  other  by  the  interest  of  a  common  profession, 
and  by  the  possibility  that  the  enemy  of  to-day  might  be  the 
friend  and  fellow-soldier  of  to-morrow.  Further,  a  prisoner 
was  always  more  valuable  than  a  dead  enemy.  In  consequence 
of  all  th^  their  battles  were  often  as-  bloodless  as  they  were 
theatrical.  Splendidly  equipped  armies  were  known  to  fight 
for  hours  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  man  (Zagonara,  1423; 
Molinella,  1467). 

€OH0nCTION,  BLECTRIC.  The  electric  conductivity  of  a 
substance  is  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  all  its  parts  come 
spontaneously  to  the  same  electric  potential  if  the  substance  is 
kept  free  from  the  operation  of  electric  force.  Accordingly,  the 
reciprocal  quality,  electric  resistivity,  may  be  defined  as  a 
quality  of  a  substance  in  virtue  of  which  a  difference  of  potential 
can  exist  between  different  portions  of  the  body  when  these  are 
in  contact  with  some  constant  source  of  electromotive  force,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  part  of  an  electric  circuit. 

All  material  substances  possess  in  some  degree,  large  or  small, 
electric  conductivity,  and  may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  be 
broadly  divided  into  five  classes  in  this  respect.  Between  these, 
however,  there  is  no  sharply-marked  dividing  line,  and  the 
classification  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  one.  These  divisions  are:  (i)  metallic  conductors, 
(2)  non-metallic  conductors,  (3)  dielectric  conductors,  (4)  electro- 
lytic conductors,  (5)  gaseous  conductors.  The  first  class  com- 
prises aH  metallic  substances,  and  those  mixtures  or  combinations 
of  metallic  substances  known  as  alloys.  The  second  includes 
such  non-metajlic  bodies  as  carbon,  silicon,  many  of  the  oxides 
and  peroxides  of  the  metals,  and  probably  also  some  oxides  of 
the  non-metals,  sulphides  and  selenides.  Many  of  these  sub- 
stances, for  instance  carbon  and  silicon,  are  weti-known  to  have 
the  property  of  existing  in  several  allotrdpic  forms,  and  in  some 
of  these  conditions^  so  far  from  being  fairly  good  conductors, 
they  may  be  almost  perfect  non-conductors.  An  example  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  carbon  in  its  three  allotropic  conditions 
— charcoal,  graphite  and  diamond.  As  charcoal  it  possesses  a 
fairly  well-marked  but  not  very  high  conductivity  in  comparison 
with  metals;  as  graphite,  a  conductivity  about  one-four-hun- 
dredth of  that  of  iron;  but  as  diamond  so  little  conductivity 
that  the  substance  is  included  amongst  insulators  or  non- 
conductors. The  third  class  includes  those  substances  which  are 
generally  called  insulators  or  non-conductors,  but  which  are 
better  denominated  dielectric  conductors;  it  comprises  such 
solid  substances  as  mica,  ebonite,  shellac,  india-rubber,  gutta- 
percha, paraffin,  and  a  large  number  of  liquids,  chiefly  hydro- 
carbons. These  substances  differ  greatly  in  insulating  power, 
and  according  as  the  conductivity  is  more  or  less  marked,  they 
are  spoken  of  as  bad  or  good  insulators.  Amdngst  the  latter 
many  of  the  liquid  gases  hold  a  high  position.    Thus,  liquid 


oxygen  and  liquid  air  have  been  shown  hy  Sir  James  Dewaor 
to  be  almost  perfect  non-conductors  of  electricity. 

The  behaviour  of  substances  which  iaiU  into  these  three  Glasses 
is  discussed  below  in  section  I.,  dealing  with  metaliicjcondujction. 

The  fourth  class,  namely  the  electrolytic  conductors  comprises 
all  those  substances  which  undergo  chemical  decomposition 
when  they  form  part  of  an  electric  circuit  traversed  by  an 
electric  current.  They  are  discussed  in  section  II.,  dealing  with 
electrolytic  conduction. 

The  fifth  and  last  class  of  conductors  includes  the  gases.  The 
conditions  under  which  this  class  of  substance  becomes  possessed 
of  electric  conductivity  are  considered  in  section  III.,  on  con^ 
duction  in  gases. 

In  connexion  with  metallic  conductors,  it  is  a  fact  of  great 
interest  and  considerable  practical  importance,  that,  although 
the  majority  of  metab  when  in  a  finely  divided  or  powdered 
condition  are  practically  non-conductors,  a  mass  of  metallic 
powder  or  filings  may  be  made  to  pass  suddenly  into  a  conductive 
condition  by  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  an  electric  wave. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  loose  contact  of  two  metallic  conductors. 
Thus  if  a  steel  point,  such  as  a  needle,  presses  very  lightly 
against  a  metallic  plate,  say  of  aluminium,  it  is  found  that  this 
metallic  contact,  if  carefully  adjusted,  is  non-conductive,  but 
that  if  an  electric  wave  is  created  any  wherein  theneighbourhoodj 
this  non-conducting  contact  passes  into  a  conductive  state. 
This  fact,  investigated  and  discovered  independently  by  D.  £. 
Hughes,  C.  Onesti,  £.  Branly,  O.  J.  Lodge  and  others,  is  applied 
in  the  construction  of  the  "  coherer,"  or  sensitive  tube  employed 
as  a  detector  or  receiver  in  that  form  of  "  wireless  telegraphy  " 
chiefly  developed  by  Marconi.  Further  references  to  it  are 
made  in  the  articles  Electric  Waves  and  Telegsaphy: 
Wireless.      . 

IfUemathnal  Ohm. — ^The  ^^ctical  unit  of  electrical  resistance 
was  l^atly  defined  in  Great  Britain  by  the  authority  of  tlDe  ^ueeii 
in  council  in  1894,  as  the  **  resistance  offered  to  an  iavariaWe  electric 
current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice, 
1 4*452 1  grammes  in  mass,  of  a  constant  cross^sectional  area,  and  a( 
length  io6*3  centimetres."  The  same  unit  has  been  also  legalized 
as  a  standard  in  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  is 
denominated  the  *' •  I^itematicmal  or  Standard  Ohm."  It  is  intended 
to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  resistance  equal  to  lo*^  absolutq 
C.G.S.  units  of  electric  resistance.  Convenient  multiples  and  sub^ 
divisions  of  the  ohm  are  the  microhm  and  the  megohm,  the  former 
being  a  millionth  part  of  an  ohm,  and  the  latter  a  million  ohms. 
The  resistivity  of  substances  is  then  numerically  expressed  by  stating 
the  resistance  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  substance  taken  between 
opposed  faices,  and  expressed  in  ohms,  nucrohms  or  megohms,  as 
may  be  most  convenient.  The  recifirocal  rof  the  ohm,  is  called  the 
mho,  ^R^iidi  is  the  unit  of  conductjvityj  and  is  defined  as  the  con- 
ductivity of  a  substance  whose  resistance  is  one  ohm.  The  absolute 
unit  of  conductivity  is  the  conductivity  c^  a  substance  whqse  resis- 
tivity is  one  absolute  C.G.S.  unit,  or  one-thousandth-mtlUpnth  part 
of  an  ohm*  Resiativity  is  a  quality  in  which  material  substi^nces 
differ  very  widely.  Tne  metals  and  alloys,  broadly  speakii&g,  are 
good  conductors,  and  their  resistivity  is  conveaiently  cpcpresSd  in 
microhms  per  cuImc  centimetre,  or  in  aibsolut^  C.G.S^  umts.  Very 
small  differences  in  density  and  in  chemical  purity  make,  however, 
immense  differences  in  electric  resistivity;  hence  the  values  given 
by  (Afferent  experimentalists  for  the  resistivity  of  known  metals 
differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 

I.  Conduction  in  Souds 

It  is  found  convenient  to  express  the  resistivity  of  metals  in  two 
different  ways:  (t)  We  may  state  the  resistivity  of  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  material  in  microhms  or  absolute  units  taken 
between  opposed  faces.  This  is  called  the  volutne-resistrnty;  {2) 
we  may  express  the  resistivity  by  stating  the  resistance  in  ohms 
offered  by  a  wire,  of  the  material  in  question  ol  uniform  cross- 
section  one  metre  in  length-,  and  one  gramme  in  weight.  This 
numerical  measure  of  the  resistivity  is  called  the  fnass^esisHvity. 
The  mass-resistivity  of  a  body  is  connected  with  its  volume- 
resistivity  and  the  density  ol  the  material  in  the  foUovsdng 
manner : — The  mass-resistivity ,  expressedin  microhms  per  metre- 
gramme,  divided  by  10  times  the  density  is  numerically  equal  to 
the  volume-resistivity  per  centimetre-cube  in  absolute  C.G.Sw 
units.  The  mass-resistivity  per  metre-gramme <:an  alwaysbe 
obtained  by  measuring  the  resistance  and  the  mass  of  any  wire  of 
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iinif ortn  cross-section  of  wbich  the  length  is  known,  and  if  the 
density  of  the  substance  is  then  measnredi  the  volumenresistivity 
can  be  immediatdy  calculated. 

If  R  is  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  a  wire  of  length  l,  uniform  cross- 
section  5,  and  density  d,  then  taking  p  for  the  volume-resistivity  we 
have  ic^K^/d/s;  but  ^»M,  where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  wire. 
Hence  iO^R=p(i/*/M.  If /«iooand  M  =  i,  then  R  =  p'= resistivity  in 
ohms  per  metre-gramme,  and  lo^p' » io,ooO(ip,  or  p^io^p'ld^  and 
p'eio,oooMR/^. 

The  following  rules,  therefore,  are  useful  in  connexion  with 
these  measurements.  To  obtain  the  mass-resistivity  per  metre- 
fframme  of  a  substance  in  the  jform  of  a  uoifcj-m  metallic  wire: — 
Multiply  together  10,000  times  the  mass  in  grammes  and  the  total 
resistance  in  ohms,  and  then  divide  by  the  s<]uare  of  the  length  in 
centimetres.  Again,  to  obtain  the  volume-resistivity  in  C.G.S.  units 
per  centimetre-cube,  the  rule  is  to  multiply  the  mass-resistivity  in 
ohms  by  100,000  ana  divide  by  the  density.  These  rules,  of  course, 
apply  only  to  wires  of  uniform  cross-section.  In  the  following 
Tabfes  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  given  the  mass  and  volume  resistivity  of 
ordinary  metals  and  certain  alloys  expressed  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
national ohm  or  the  absolute  C.G.S.  unit  of  resistance,  the  values 
being  calculated  from  the  experiments  of  A.  Matthiessen  (1831- 
1870)  between  i860  and  1865^  and  from  later  results  obtained  by 
J.  A.  Fleming  and  Sir  James  Dewar  in  1893. 

Table  I. — Electric  Mass-Resistwity  of  Various  Meials  at  o^  C,  or 
Resistance  per  Metre-gramme  in  Intematumal  Ohms  at  o'*  C. 
(Matthiessen.) 


MetaL 


Silver  ^annealed) 
Silver  (hard-*drawn) 
Copper  (annealed) . 
Copper  (hard-drawn)  . 
Gold  {annealed) 
Gold  (teu'd-drawn) 
Aluminium  (annealed) 
Zinc  (pressed)   . 
Platinum  (annealed)   . 
Iron  (annealed) 
Nickel  (annealed)  .     . 
Tin  (pressed) 
Lead  (pressed)  . 
Antimony  (pressed) 
Bismuth  (pressed   . 
Mercury  (liquid)    . 


Resistance  at  o*  C. 

in  International 

Approximate  Tem- 

Ohms of  a  Wire 

perature  Co- 

J Metre  long  and 

efficient  near 

Weighing 

20'»C. 

I  Gramme. 

•15^3 

0*00377 

•1657 

•  • 

•1421 

0*00388 

*I449  (Matthiessen's 

Standard) 

•4025 

0*00365 

-4094 

•0757 

•4013 

1-9337 

•765 

I  058* 

•9618 

0-00365 

2-2268 

0*00387 

2-3787 

0-00389 

12-8554* 

0-00354 

12-885' 

0*00072 

The  data  commonly  used  for  calculating  metallic  resistivities 
were  obtained  by  A.  Matthiessen,  and  his  results  are  set  out  in  the 
Table  II.  which  is  taken  from  Cantor  lectures  given  by  Fleeming 
Tenkin  in  1866  at  or  about  the  date  when  the  researches  were  made. 
The  figures  given  by  Jenkin  have,  however,  been  reduced  to  inter- 
national ohms  and  C.G.S.  units  l^  multiplying  by  (ir/4)X  0*9866  X 

io»«=  77.485. 
Subsequently  numerous  determinations  of  the  resistivityof  various 

pure  metals  were  made  by  Fleming  and  Dewar,  whose  results  are 
set  out  in  Table  III. 

Resistmty  of  Mercury, — ^The  volume-resistivity  of  pure  mercury 
is  a  very  important  electric  constant,  and  since  1880  many  of  the 
most  competent  experimentalists  have  directed  their  attention  to 
the  determination  of  its  value.  The  experimental  process  has 
usually  been  to  fill  a  glass  tube  of  known  dimensions,  having  large 
cup-like  extensions  at  the  ends,  with  pure  mercury,  and  determine 
the  absolute  resistance  of  this  column  of  metal.  For  the  practical 
details  of  this  method  the  following  references  may  be  consulted : — 
"  The  Specific  Resistance  of  Mercury,"  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Mrs  Sidg- 
wick,  Phil,  Trans.,  1883,  part  i.  p.  173,  and  R.  T.  Glaa^ebrook,  Phil. 
Mag.,  1885,  p.  20(  "  On  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Mercury,"  R.  T. 
Glazebrook  and  T.  C.  Fitepatnck,  Phil.  Trans.,  1888,  p.  179,  or  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc,  i888»  p.  44,  or  Electrician,  1888,  21,  p.  5j8;  "  Recent 
Determinations  of  the  Absolute  Resistance  of  Mercury,  R.  T.  Glaze- 
brook,  Electrician,  1890,  25,  pp.  543  and  588.  Also  see  J.  V.  Jones, 
*'  On  the  Determination  en  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Mercury  in 
Absolute  Measure,"  Phil.  Trans.,  1891,  A,  p,  2.  Table  IV.  gives 
the  values  of  the  volume-resistivity  of  mercury  as  determined  by 

^  ^  The  values  for  nickel  and  bismuth  given  in  the  table  are  much 
higher  than  later  values  obtained  with  pure  electrolytic  nickel  and 
bismuth. 

•  The  value  here  given,  namely  12*885,  for  the  electric  mass- 
resistivity  of  liquid  mercury  as  determined  by  Matthiessen  is  now 
known  to  be  too  high  by  nearly  i  %.  The  value  at  present  accepted 
is  12*789  ohms  per  metrexgnunme  at  o^  C. 


Table  U.— Electric  VoUme^ResistioUy  qf  Varufus  Metals  ai  o""  C, 
or  Resistance  i>er  Centimetre-cube  in  C.G.S.  Units  at  0*t7. 


Metal. 


Silver  ^nnealed)    . 
Silver  (hard-drawn) . 
Copper  (annealed)   . 
Copper  (hard-drawn) 
(k>ld  (annealed) 
Gold  (hard-drawn)  . 
Aluminium  (annealed) 
Zinc  (pressed) 
Platinum  (annealed) 
Iron  (annealed) 
Nickel  (annealed)     . 
Tin  (pressed) 
Lead  (pressed)  . 
Antimony  (pressed) . 
Bismuth  (pressed)    . 
Mercury  (liquid) 


Volume- Resistivity 

at  o*  C.  in  C.G.S. 

Units. 


1.502 
1,629 

1.594 
1,630 » 

2,052 

2,090 

3,006 

5.621 

9.035 
10,568 

12,429* 

13,178 
i9>58o 
35.418 
130,872 
94.896* 


various  observers,  the  constant  being  expressed  (a)  in  terms  of  the 
resistance  in  ohms  of  a  column  of  mercury  one  millimetre  in  cross- 
section  and  100  centimetres  in  length,  taken  at  o**  C. ;  and  (h)  in  terms 
of  the  length  in  centimetres  of  a  column  of  merciuy  one  square  milli- 
metre in  cross-section  taken  at  o^  C.  The  result  d  all  the  most  care- 
ful determinations  has  been  to  show  that  the  lesistivity  of  pure 
mercury  at  0°  C.  is  about  94.070  C.G.S.  electromagnetic  units  of 
resistance,  and  that  a  colunm  of  mercury  io6*  j  centimetres  in  length 
having  a  cross-sectional  area  of  one  square  millimetre  would  have  a 

Tablb  \\l.--Electric  Volume-ResistuHty  of  Various  Metah  at  o^  C, 
or  Resistance  per  Centimetro'Cube  at  o^  C.  in  C.G.S,  Units. 
(Fleming  and  Dewar,  Phit.  Mag.,  September  1893,) 


Metal. 

Resistance  at  0®  C. 
per  Centimetre- 
cube  in  C.G.S. 
Units. 

Mean  Temperature 

Coefficient  between 

0*  C.  and  ICO*  C. 

Silver  (electrolytic  and 

wdl  annealed)^ 
Copper  (electrolytic  and 

well  annealed;  *  . 
Gold  (annealed) 
Aluminium  (annealed) 
Magnesium  (pressed)  . 

Zinc 

Nickel  (electrolytic)  *  , 
Iron  (annealed) 
Cadmium     .... 
Palladium    .... 
Platinum  (annealed)    . 
Tin  (pressed)     .     .     . 
Thallium  (pressed) 
L^td  (pressed)  . 
Bismuth  (electrolytic)  * 

1,468 

1,561 

2,197 
2,665 

4,355 

5.751 

6.935 
9,065 

10,023 

10,219 

10,917 

13.048 

17,633 
20,380 

IIO/OOO 

0*00400 

0*00428 

000377 

0-00435 

0-00381 

0*00406 

0*00618 

0*00625 

0*00419 

©•00354 

0-003669 

0*00440 

0*00398 

OKXHit 

000433 

resistance  at  o^  C.  of  one  international  ohm.  These  values  have 
accordingly  been  accepted  as  the  official  and  recojg^nized  values  for 
the  specific  resistance  of  mercury,  and  the  definition  of  the  ohm. 
The  table  also  states  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
different  observers  for  obtaining  the  absolute  value  of  the  resistance 
of  a  known  column  of  mercury,  or  of  a  resistance  coil  afterwards 

*  The  value  (1630)  here  given  for  hard-drawn  copper  is  about 
}  %  higher  than  the  value  now  adopted,  namely,  1626.  The  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  fact  that  either  Jenkin  or  Matthiessen  did  not 
employ  predselv  the  value  at  present  employed  for  the  density  of 
hard-drawn  and  annealed  copper  in  calculating  the  volume-re^s- 
tivities  from  the  mass-resistivities. 

^  Matthiessen's  value  for  nickel  is  much  greater  than  that  obtained 
in  more  recent  researches.  (See  Matthiessen  and  Vogt,^^^  Trans., 
1863,  and  J.  A.  Fleming,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  December  1899.) 

^  Matthiessen's  value  for  mercury  is  nearly  i  %  greater  than  the 
value  adopted  at  present  as  the  mean  of  the  best  results,  namely 
94,070. 

*  The  samples  of  silver,  copper  and  nickel  employed  for  these  tests 
were  prepared  electrolytically  by  Sir  J.  W.  Swan,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly pure  and  soft.  The  value  for  volume-resistivity  of  nickel  as 
given  in  the  above  table  (from  experiments  by  J.  A.  Fleming,  Proc. 
Roy,  Soc.y  December  1899)  is  much  less  (nearly  40%)  than  the  vahie 
given  by  Matthiessen's  researches. 

*  The  electrolytic  bismuth  here  used  was  prepared  by  Hartmann 
and  Braun,  and  the  resistivity^  taken  by  J.  A.  Fleming.  The  value 
is  nearly  20%  less  than  that  given  by  Matthiessen. 
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Tablb  IW.-^DetermtnaHens  <jf.  tke  A^s^hOe  Value  cf  the  Vohme-BjBsisHmty  of 

Mercury  and  w  Mercury  BquivalefU  of  the  Ohfk, 


Observer. 


Lord  Rayleigh  . 
Lord  Rayleigh  . 
C  Wiedemann   . 

E.  £.  N.  Mascart 
H.  Am  Rowland  . 

F.  Kohliauflch    .     < 

R.  T.  Glazebrook 

Wuilleumeief 
Duncan  and  Wilkes 
J.  V,  Jones    ..    .     . 


Streker  . 
Hutchinson 
£•  Salvioni 
£.  Salvioni 


H.R  Weber 
H.  F.  Weber 
A«  Roid  . 

F.  Himstedt 


F.  E.  Dom 

Wild 

L.  V.  Lorenz 


Date 


1883 
1883 

1884 
1884 
1887 

1887 
i  1BS2 
^1888 
1890 
1890 
1891 


1885 
1888 
1890 


1884 
1*884 
1885 


1889 
1883 
1885 


Method* 


Rotating  coil 
Lorenz  method 
Rotation  through  1 80  * 
Induced  current 
Mean  of  several 

methods 
Damping  oC  magnets 
Induced  currents 


Lorenz 
Lorenz 

Mean  value 

An  absolute  determin- 
ation  of   resistance 
was  not  made.    The 
value     '98656     has 
been  used 


Vahieof 

BJV.U.  in 

Ohms. 


•98651 
•98677 

•  • 

•9861 1 
•98644 

•98660 
•98665 

•98686 
•98634 


Value  of 
100  Centi- 
metres of 
Mercury 
in  Ohms. 


•94133 

•94096 
•94071 

•94061 
.94074 

•94077 
•94067 
•94067 


•98653 


•94056 
.94074 

•94054 
•94076 


Mean  value        ^94076 


Induced  current 
Rotating  coil 
Mean    effect    of    in- 
duced current 


Damping  of  a  magnet 
Damping  of  a  magnet 
Lorenz  method 


Absolute  measure- 
ments compared 
with  German  silver 
wire  coils  issued  by 
Siemens  and  Strdker 


Value  of 
Ohm  in 
Centi- 
metres of 
Meixury. 


io6^3i 
106-27 
io6^i9 
106-33 
106-32 

106-32 
106*29 

lo6'3i 
I06-34 
106-31 


106-32 
106-30 
106-33 
106-30 


106-31 


w>S'37 
lo6-i6 

105-89 


105-98 


io6*34 
106-03 

105-93 


metre  long,,  weigliine  one  gv^mam  «4iieh  .at 
eo""  F,  n  o«  153058  kitemational  ohms." 
MatthiesaeQ  al$o  Aieewired  the  ma88"rQsi». 
tjivttv  of  annealed  copper,  and  iomd  thAt  its 
conductivity  is  greater  than  that  of  liafd« 
drawn  copper  by  about .  a -25  %  to  9'S% 
/Vs  annealed  oopper  may  vary  considexably 
in  its  state  of  anneahog,  and  is  always 
somewhat  hardened  by  bending  aAd  winding, 
it  is  foiimi  in  practice  that  the  msistivitv  oi 
commercial  annealed  copper  is  about  ii% 
less  than  that  of  hard-drawn  <x)pper.  The 
standard  now  accepted  for  such  copper,  on 
the  recommendation  ci  the  r899  Committee* 
is  a  wire  of  pure  annealed  copper  one  metre 
long,  weighii^  onejg^mme,  who^  resistance 
at  o**  C.  is  •1421  uaternational  ohms,  or  at 
60®  F.,  0-1^08:22  international  ohms.  The 
specific  gmvity  of  copper  varied  from  ^bout 
889  to  8*95,  and  the  standard  value  accepted 
for  higb  eonduetivity  commercial  copper  4»^ 
8^9i2,  corresponding  to  a  weight  of  555  lb 
per  cubic  foot  at  60*  F.  Hence  the  volume- 
resistivity  of  pure  annealed  oopper  at  o^  C.  is 
1*504  microhms  perce.,  or  X594  C.G.S.  units, 
and  that  of  pure  hard-drawn  copper  at  o^  C.  2s 
I  -626  microhms  per  c.c^  or  1626  C.G.S.  units. 
Since  Matthiessen's  reseaidhes,  the  most  care- 
ful scientific  inwestt^ion  on  the  ciHuhtc- 
tivity  of  copper  is  that  o£  T.  C.  Fitzpatrick, 
carried  out  m  1890.  (Brit  Assbc.  'lUparty  1890, 
Appendix  3,  p.  120.)  Fitzpatrick  confirmed 
Msrtthiesai 


compared  with  a  known  column  of  mercury.  A  column  of  figures 
i$  added  showing  the  \nEdue  in  fractions  of  an  international  ohm  of 
the  British  Association  Unit  (B. A. U.),formerty  supposed  to  represent 
the  true  ohm.  The  real  value  of  the  B.A.U.  is  now  taken  as  -9866 
of  an  international  ohm. 

For  a  critical  discussion  of  the  methods  which  have  ,*...       ,^„        ^,  ^  .  ^  ^    ,    ^ 

been  adopted  in  the  absolute  determination  of  the  Table  W.-^Volmie'ResuHiniy  of  AliaysofJmownComiiomiwi^  ato"*  C.  in  CjG.S. 


atthiesaen'vcfaief  result,  and  obtained  values 
-for  the  rasistavtty  of  hard-drawn  copper  which, 
whea  corrected  tor  tempecatttre  variation,,  are 
in  entire  agreement  with  thoae  of  Matthiessen 
at  the  same  temperature. 

The  volume  resistivity  of  alloys  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  much  higher  than  that  of  pure 
metals.'  Table  V.  shows  the  volume  resis- 
tivity at  o®  C.  of  a  number  of  well-known 

alloys,  with  their  chemical  composition. 
Generally  spealdng;  an  alloy  having  high  resistivity  has  poor 
mechanical  qualities,  thad  id-to  say,  it*  tend£»  str^ngt^  and  d^llitv 
are  amalL  It  19  posribk.to  foim  allays  having  s  leti^ivlty  as  fairti 
as  100  microhms  per  cubit;  centimetre;  but,  on;t^e.Quier  hand,  the 
value  of  an  alloy  tor  electro- technical  purposes  is  judged  not  merely 


resistivity  of  mercury,  and  the  value  of  the  British 
Association  unit  of  resistance,  the  reader  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  BriUsk  Association  Reports  for  1890  and 
1892  (Report  of  Electrical  Standards  Committee) ,  and  to 
the  Eleetricianj  25,  p.  456,  and  29,  p.  462.  A  discussion 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  results  obtained  between 
1882  and  1890  was  given  by  R.  T.  Glazebrook 
in  a  paper  presented  to  the  British  Association  at 
Leeds,  x8^. 

Resis^iotty  of  Copper. — In  connexion  with  electro- 
tedhnical  work  the  determination  of  the  conductivity 
or  resistivity  values  of  annealed  ahd  hard-drawn  copper 
wire  at  stanxiatd  tempecatUEBa'  ja>  a  very  important 
matter.  Matthiessen  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  this  subject  between  the  years  i860  and  1864  (see 
Phil,  Trans,,  i860,  p.  150),  and  since  that  time  much 
additional  Work  has  been  carried  out.  Matthiessen's 
value,  known  as  Matthiessen* s  Sktindard\  lor  the  mass^ 
resistivity  of  pure  hard^rawn  oopper  wire,  ie  the 
resistance  of  a  wire  of  pure  hard-drawn  copper  one 
metre  long  and  weighing  one  gramme,  ana  this  is 
equal  to  0*14493  international  ohms  at  o^  C.  For 
many  purposes  it  is  mora  convenient  to  express  tern* 
perature  in  Fahrenheit  degrees,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  1899  committee  on  copper  conductors  ^  is  as 
follows : — "  Matthiessen's  standara  for  hard-drawn  con- 
ductivity commercial  copper  shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  resistance  of  a  wire  ot  pnie  hard-drawn  oopper  one 


Units  per  Centimetre-cube. 
(Fleming  and  Dewar.) 


Mean  Ten^tterah^re   Cafffloif^ :  takett  at  is""  C. 


Alloys. 


Platinum-silver  . 
Piatinum-iridium 
Platinum^rhodium 
Gold-jilver    . 
Manganese-steel 
Nickel-steel   . 


Cjerman  silver 
Platinoid «  . 
Manganin 


Aluminium-sUver 
Aluminium-copper   . 
Copper-aluminium  . 
Copper-nickel-aluminium 

Titanium-aluminium 


Resistivity 
at  0°  C. 


31.582 
30,896 
21,14a 
6,280 
67,148 

29.452 


29,982 

41.731 
46,678 

4.641 
2,904 

8,847 

14,912 

3.887 


Tempera-   < 
ture,  Co- 
efficient  at 
15*  C. 


•000243 

-000822 

•00143 

•001^4 

•ooii7 

-00201 


•000373 

•00031 

•0000 

•00238 
•00381 
•000897 
•000645 

•00290 


Composition  ta  per 

cents. 


;3%,  Ag66% 
Jo%,  Ir20% 


o, 


Pt 
Pt 

Pt90%,  Rd  10% 
Au  90  %,  Ag  10  % 
Mn  12%,  Fe78% 
Ni   4-35%,    remain- 
ing   percentage 
chiefly     iron,      but 
uncertain 
CusZnsNit 


I 


12%. 


Cu  84%,  Mn 

Ni4% 
Al94%.Ag6% 

Al94%.  Cti6% 

Cu97%.Al3% 

Cu87%,Ni6.5%, 
A16-s% 


m^i^mm^im 


^  In  189^  a  committee  was  formed  of  representatives  from  eight 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  insulated  copper  cables  with  delegates 
from  the  Post  Office  and  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  vahiea  to  be  assigned  to  the  resistivity 
of  hard-drawn  and  annealed  copper.  ^  The  sittings  of  the  committee 
were  held  in  London,  the  secretary  being  A.  H.  Howard.  The  values 
giveh  in  the  above  paragraphs  are  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  this  committee,  and  its  recommendations  have  been  accepted  by 
the  General  Post  Office  and  the  leading  manufactures  of  insulated 
copper  wire  and  cables. 


by  its  resistivity,  but  also  by  the  decree  to  which  its  resistivity  varies 
with  tiemperatuie,  and  by  its  capability  of  being  easily  drawn  iato 
fine  wire  of  not  very  small  tensile  strength.  Some  pure  metals  when 
alloyed  with  a  small  proportion  of  another  metal  do  not  suffer  much 

'  Platinoid  is  an  alloy  introdticed  by  Martino,  said  to  be  simMar 
in  composition  to  German  silver,  but  with  a  little  tungsten  added. 
It  varies  a  j;ood  deal  in  composition  according  to  manufacture,.and 
the  resistivity  of  different  specimens  is  not  identical.  Its  electric  pro- 
perties were  first  made  known  by  J.  T.  Bottomley,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Royal  Society,  May  5,  1885. 
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change  in  resistavity,  but  in  other  cases  the  resultant  alloy  has  a 
much  higher  resistivity.  Thus  an  alloy  of  pure  copper  with  3  %  of 
alumtniiim  has  a  resistivity  about  5 J  times  that  of  copper;  but  if 
pure  alumimmn  is  alloyed  with  6%  of  copper,  the  resistivity  of  the 
product  is  not  more  than  20%  greater  than  that  of  pure  aluminium. 
The  presence  of  a  very  small  proportion  of  a  non-metallic  element  in 
a  metallic  mass,  such  as  oxygen,  sulphur  or  phosphorus,  has  a  very 
great  effect  in  increasing  thie  resistivity.  Certain  metallic  elements 
also  have  the  same  i>ower;  thus  platinoid  has  a  resistivity  30% 
greater  than  German  silver,  though  it  differs  from  it  merely  in 
containing  a  trace  of  tungsten. 

The  resistivity  of  non-metallic  conductors  is  in  all  cases  higher 
than  that  of  any  pure  metaL  The  resistivity  of  carbon,  for 
instance,  in  the  forms  of  charcoal  or  carbonized  organic  material 
and  graphite,  varies  from  600  to  6000  microhms  per  cubic 
centimetre,  as  shown  in  Table  VI.: — 

Table  VI. — Electric  Voiume-Eesistvoity  in  Microhms  per 
CenUmetre-^itbe  of  Various  Forms  of  Carbon  a/  15®  c. 


Substance. 

Resistivity. 

Arc  lamp  carbon  rod        ...... 

Jablochkoff  candle  carbon 

Carr6  carbon 

Carbonized  bamboo 

Carbonised  parchmentized  thread 

Ordinary    carbon     filament     from    glow-lamp 

"  treated  "  or  flashed 

Deposited  or  secondary  carbon      .... 
Graphite 

8000 
4000 
3400 
6000 
4000  to  5000 

2400  to  2500 
600  to    900 
400  to    500 

The  resistivity  of  liquids  is,  generally  speaking,  much  higher 
than  that  of  any  metals,  metallic  alloys  or  non-metallic  con- 
ductors. Thus  fused  lead  chloride,  one  of  the  best  conducting 
liquids,  has  a  resistivity  in  its  fused  condition  of  0*376  ohm  per 
centimetie-cube,  or  376,000  microhms  per  centimetre-cube, 
whereas  that  of  metallic  alloys  only  in  few  cases  exceeds  100 
microhms  per  centimetre-cube.  The  resistivity  of  solutions  of 
metallic  salts  also  varies  very  largely  with  the  proportion  of  the 
diluent  or  solvent,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  mineral  acids,  there  is  a  maximum  conductivity 
corresponding  to  a  certain  dilution.  The  resistivity  of  many 
liquids,  sudi  as  alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  pure  water,  is  so  high, 
in  other  words,  their  conductivity  is  so  small,  that  they  are 
practically  insulators,  and  the  resistivity  can  only  beappropriately 
expressed  in  megohms  per  centimetre-cube. 

In  Table  VII.  are  given  the  names  of  a  few  of  these  badly- 
conducting  liquids,  with  the  values  of  their  volume-resistivity  in 
megohms  per  centimetre-cube: — 

Table  VII. — Electric  Volume-ResisHvily  of  Various  Badly- 
Conducting  Liquids  in  Megohms  per  Centimetre-cube. 


Substance. 

Resistivity 

in  Megohms 

per  c.c. 

Observer. 

Ethyl  alcohol      .     .     .     ., 
Ethyl  ether   .     .     .     .     . 

Benzene  

Absolutely  pure  water  ap- 
proximates probably  to 

All  very  dilute  aqueous  salt 
solutions  having  a  concen- 
tration of  about  O'ooooi 
of  an  equivalent  gramme 
molecule^    per    litre    ap* 
proximate  to 

05 
I-I75  to  3-760 

4700 
250  at  i8*  C. 

I -00  at  i8'*C. 

Pfeiffer. 

W.  Kohlrausch. 

Value  estimated 
by  F.  Kohl- 
rausch and  A. 
Heydweiler. 

From  results  by 
F.  Kohlrausch 
and  others. 

The  resistivity  of  all  those  substances  which  are  generally 
called  dielectrics  or  insulators  is  also  so  high  that  it  can  only  be 
appropriately  eiqpressed  in  millions  of  megohms  per  centimetre- 
cube,  or  in  megohms  per  quadrant-cube,  the  quadrant  being  a 
cube  the  side  of  which  is  lo*  cms.  (see  Table  VIII.). 

EJJtcis  of  Heal, — Temperature  affects  the  resistivity  of  these 
different  chisses  of  conductors  in  different  ways.    In  all  cases,  so 

^  An  equivalent  gramme  molecule  is  a  weight  in  grammes  equal 
numerically  to  the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  salt.  For  instance,  one 
equivalent  gramme  molecule  of  sodium  chloride  is  a  mass  of  58*5 
grammes.  NaCl  =  58-5. 


far  as  is  yet  known,  the  resistivity  of  a  pure  metal  is  increased  if 
its  temperature  is  raised,  and  decreased  if  the  temperature  is 
lowered,  so  that  if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  absolute  zero  of 
temperature  ( -  273®  C.)  its  resistivity  would  be  reduced  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  its  resistance  at  ordinary  temperatures.  With 
metallic  allo3rs,  however,  rise  of  temperature  does  not  always 
increase  resistivity:  it  sometimes  diminishes  it,  so  that  many 
alloys  are  known  which  have  amaximumresistivitycorresponding 
to  a  certain  temperature,  and  at  or  near  this  point  they  vary  very 
little  in  resistance  with  temperature.  Such  alloys  have,  therefore, 
a  negative  temperature-variation  of  resistance  at  and  above 
fixed  temperatures.  Prominent  amongst  these  metallic  com- 
poimds  are  alloys  of  iron,  manganese,  nickel  and  copper,  some 
of  which  were  discovered  by  Edward  Weston,  in  the  United 
States.  One  well-known  alloy  of  copper,  manganese  and  nidul, 
now  called  manganin,  which  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
electricians  by  the  careful  investigations  made  at  the  Berlin 
PhysikaUsch  -  Technische  Reichsanstalt,  is  characterized  by 
having  a  zero  temperature  coefficient  at  or  about  a  certain 
temperature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  15^  C.  Hence  within  a 
certain  range  of  temperature  on  either  side  of  this  critical  value 
the  resistivity  of  manganin  is  hardly  affected  at  all  by  tempera- 
ture.   Similar  alloys  can  be  produced  from  copper  and  ferro- 

Table  VIII. — Electric  Volume-ResisUvity  of  Dielectrics  reckoned  in 
Millions  of  Megohms  (Mega-megohms)  fir  Centimetre-cube,  and  in 
Megohms  per  Quadrant-cube,  i.e.  a  Cube  whose  Side  is  i&  cms. 


Substance. 

Resistivity. 

Tempera- 
ture 
Cent. 

Meea- 

megonms 

per  c.c. 

• 

Megohms 
per  Quad- 
rant-cube. 

Bohemian  glass    . 

Mica 

Gutta-percha  .... 

Flint  glass       .... 

Glover's  vulcanized  india- 
rubber    

Siemens'   ordinary    pure 
vulcanized  indiaruober 

Shellac 

Indiarubber     .      . 

Siemens'    high-insulating 
fibrous  material 

Siemens'     special     high- 
insulating  indiarubber. 

Flint  glass       .     . 

Ebonite 

Paraffin      ..... 

61 

84 

450 

1,020 

1.630 

2,280 

9,000 

10,900 

11,900 

16,170 
20,000 
28,000 
34.000 

•061 
•084 

•45 

I '02 
1-63 
2-28 

9'0 
10*9 

11*9 

l6«i7 

20-0 

28. 
34- 

60^ 
20'' 

K 

6o* 

'S 

24^ 

< 
20^* 

46" 

manganese.  An  alloy  formed  of  80%  copper  and  20% 
manganese  in  an  annealed  condition  has  a  nearly  zero  tepi- 
perature-variation  of  resistance  between  20**  C.  and  100®  C.  In 
the  case  of  non-metals  the  action  of  temperature  is  generally 
to  diminish  the  resistivity  as  temperature  rises,  though  this  is  not 
universaDy  so.  The  interesting  observation  has  been  recorded  by 
J.  W.  Howell,  that  "treated"  carbon  filaments  and  graphite  are 
substances  which  have  a  minimum  resistance  corresponding  to  a 
certain  temperature  approaching  red  heat  {Electrician,  vol. 
xxxviii.  p.  835).  At  and  beyond  this  temperature  increased 
heating  appears  to  increase  their  resistivity;  this  phenomenon 
may,  however,  be  accompanied  by  a  molecular  change  and  not  be 
a  true  temperature  variation.  In  the  case  of  dielectric  conductors 
and  of  electrolytes,  the  action  of  rising  temperature  Is  to  reduce 
resistivity.  Many  of  the  so-called  insulators,  such  as  mica, 
ebonite,  indiarubber,  and  the  insulating  oils,  paraffin,  &c., 
decrease  in  resistivity  with  great  rapidity  as  the  temperature 
rises.  With  guttapercha  a  rise  in  temperature  from  0°  C.  to 
24^  C.  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  resistivity  of  one-twentieth  part 
of  its  value  at  o^  C,  and  the  resistivity  of  flint  glass  at  140^  C. 
is  only  one-hundredth  of  what  it  is  at  60^  C. 

A  definition  may  here  be  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Tem^fh 
ture  Coefficient,  U,  in  the  first  place,  we  suppose  that  the  resistivity 
ipt)  at  any  temperature  (t)  is  a  simple  linear  function  of  the  resistivity 
(fio)  at  o*  C,  tnen  we  can  write  p«e»A,(i-f «/),  or  a»(pt^po)lpJ, 

The  quantity  a  is  then  called  the  temperature*coenicient,  and  its 
reciprocal  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  resistivity  would  become 
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^o.  By  m  extenaioa  of  this  notion  we  can  call  the  quantity 
dpjpdt  the  temperature  coefficient  corresponding  to  any  temperature 
i  at  which  the  resistivity  is  p.  In  all  cases  the  relation  between  the 
resistivity  of  a  substance  and  the  temperatut^  is  befit  set  out  in  the 
form  of  a  curve  called  a  temperature-resistance  curve.  If  a  senes  of 
such  curves  sire  drawn  for  various  pujje  metals,  temperature  being 
taken  as  abscissa  and  resistance  as  ordinate,  and  if  the  temperature 
range  extends  from  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  upwards,  then 
it  is  found  that  these  temperature-resistance  lines  aire  curved  lines 
having  their  convexity  either  upwards  or  downwards.  In  other 
words,  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  resistance  with  respect 
to  temperature  is  either  a  positive  or  negative  quantity.  An  exten- 
sive series  of  observations  concerning  the  form  of  the  resistivity 
curves  for  vaHous  pure  metals  over  a  range  of  temperature  extending 
from  —200°  C.  to  -h2oo°  C-  was  carried  out  in  1892  and  1893  by 
Fleming  and  Dewar  {PkU.  Mag,  Oct.  1892  and  Sept.  1893). 
The  resistance  observations  were  taken  with  resistance  coils  con- 
structed with  wires  of  various  metals  obtained  in  a  state  of  great 
cJiemical  purity.  The  lengths  and  mean  diameters  ol  the  wires  were 
e^urefully  measured,  and  their  resistance  was  then  taken  at  certain 
known  temperatures  obtained  by  immersing  the  coils  in  boiling 
aniline,  boihne  water,  melting  ice,  melting  carbonic  acid  in  ether, 
and  boiling  liquid  oxygen,  the  temperatures  thus  given  being 
4-i84**-5  C,  -f-ioo*  C,  o**  C,  -78*»-2  C.  and  -l3a^-5  C.  The 
resistivities  of  the  various  metals  were  then  calculated  and  set  ovt 
in  terms  of  the  temperature.  From  these  data  a  chart  was  pre- 
pared showing  the  temperature-resistance  curves  of  these  metals 
throughout  a  range  of  400  degrees.  The  exact  form  of  these  curves 
throudi  the  region  of  temperature  lying  between  —200^  C.  and 
—273  C.  is  not  yet  known.  As  shown  on  the  chart,  the  curves 
evidently  do  not  converge  to  precisely  the  same  point.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  less  probable  that  the  resistance  of  any  metal  should 
vanish  at  a  temperature  above  the  absolute  zero  than  at  the  absolute 
«ero  itself,  and  the  precise  path  of  these  curves  at  their  lower  ends 
cannot  be  delineated  until  means  are  found  for  fisdng  independently 
the  temperature  of  some  regions  in  which  the  resistance  of  metallic 
wires  can  be  measured.^  Sir  J.  Dewar  subsequently  showed  that  for 
certain  pure  metals  it  is  clear  that  the  resistance  would  not  vanish 
at  the  absolute  zero  but  would  be  reduced  to  a  finite  but  smalt  value 
(see, "  Electric  Resistance  Thermometry  at  the  Temperature  of 
Boiling  Hydrogen,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1904*  73i  P-  244). 

The  resistivity  curves  of  the  magnetic  metals  are  also  remarkable 
for  the  change  of  curvature  they  exhibit  at  the  magnetic  critical 
temperature.  Thus  J.  Hopkinson  and  D.  K.  Morris  {Phil.  Mag. 
September  1897,  p^  213)  observed  the  remarkable  alteration  that 
takes  place  in  the  iron  resistance  temperature  curve  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  780®  C.  At. that  temperature  the  direction  of  the 
(iiirvature  of  the  curve  changes  so  that  it  becomes  convex  upwards 
instead  of  convex  downwaras,  and  in  addition  the  vafue  of  the 
temperature  coeffideat  undergoes  a  great  reduction.  The  mean 
temperature  coefficient  of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  o^  C.  is 
o«ooS7;  at  76^®  C.  it  rises  to  a  maximum  value  0-0204;  but  at 
1000^  C.  it  falls  again  to  a  lower  value,  0*00244.  A  similar  rise  to 
a  maximum  value  and  subsequent  fall  are  also  noted  in  the  case  c^ 
the  specific  heat  of  iron.  The  changes  in  die  curvature  of  the  resis* 
tivity  curves  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  molecular  changes 
that  occur  in  the  magnetic  metals  at  their. critical  temperatures. 

A  fact  of  consideremle  interest  in  connexion  with  resistivity  is  the 
influence  exerted  by  a  strong  magnetic  fiekl  in  the  case  of  some 
metals,  notably  bismuth.  It  was  discovered  by  A.  Righi  and  con- 
firmed bv  S.  A.  Leduc  (Joum,  de  Phys.  1886,  5,  p.  116,  and  1887. 
6,  p.  189;  that  if  a  pure  bismuth  wire  is  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
transverselv  to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field,  its  resistance  is 
considerably  increased.  This  increase  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  (Dewar  and  Fleming,  Proc^  Ray.  Soc.  1S97, 
60,  p.  427).  The  temperature  coefficient  of  pnre  copper  is  an  im? 
portant  constant,  and  its  value  as  determined  by  Messrs  Clark;> 
Forde  and  Taylor  in  terms  of  Fahrenheit  temperature  is 

PI = P32  { I +0-0023708  (/- 32) -f  0-0000034548  (/- 32)*} . 

Time  Efffects, — ^In  the  case  of  dielectric  conductors,  commonly 
called  insulatx^rs,  such  as  indiarubber,  guttapercha,  glass  and 
mica,  the  electric  resistivity  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  ten^ 
perature  but  also  of  the  time  during  which  the  electromotive 
force  employed  to  measure  it  is  imposed.  Thus  if  an  indiarubber- 
covered  cable  is  immersed  in  water  ajad  the  resistance  of  the 
dielectric  between  the  coi^>er  conductor  and  the  water  measured 
by  ascertaining  the  current  which  can  be  caused  to  flow  through 
it  by  an  electromotive  force,  this  current  is  found  to  vary  very 
rapidly  with  the  time  during  which  the  electromotive  force  is 
applied.  Apart  from  the  small  initial  effect  due  to  the  electro- 
static capacity  of  the  cable,  the  application  of  an  electromotive 
iorce  to  the  dielectric  produces  a  current  through  it  which 
rapidly  ialk  in  value,  as  if  the  electric  resistance  of  the  dielectric 
were  increasing.  The  current,  however,  does  not  fall  con- 
tinuously but  tends  to  a  limiting  value,  and  it  appears  that  if  the 


electromotive  force  is  kept  applied  to  the  cable  for  ii  prokriiged 
time,  a  small  and  nearly  constant  current  will  ultimately  be 
found  flowing  through  it.  It  is  customary  in  electro-te<lhnical 
work  to  conj&ider  the  resistivity  of  the  dielectric  as  the  value  it  has 
after  the  electromotive  force  has  been  applied  for  one  minute,  the 
standard  temperature  being  75®  F.  'Aris,  how;everi  is  a  purely 
conventional  proceeding,  and  the  number  sq  obtained  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  true  or  ohmic  resistance  of  the  dielectric. 
If  the  electromotive  force  is  increated,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  ordinary  dielectrics  the  apparent  resistance  at  the  end 
of  one  minute's  electrification  decreases  as  the  electromotive 
force  increases. 

Practical  Skmdards,*^Ths  practical  measurement  of  re- 
sistivity involves  many  processes  and  instruments  (see  Wheat- 
stoke's  BiUDGE  and  Ohmmeter).  Broadly  speaking,  the 
processes  are  divided  into  Comparison  Methods  and  Absolute 
Methods,  In  the  former  a  comparison  is  effected  between  the 
resistance  of  a  material  in  a  known  form  and  some  standard 
xesistanoe.  In  the  Absolute  Methods  the  resistivity  is  determined 
without  reference  to  any  other  substance,  but  with  refecence 
only  to  the  fundamental  standards  of  length,  mass  and  time. 
Immense  labour  has  been  expended  in  inveatigations  omcemed 
with  the  production  of  a  standard  of  lesisfcaBce  and  its  evaluation 
In  absolute  measure.  In  some  cases  the  absolute  standard  is 
constructed  by  ffJling  a  carefullyi-calibrated  tube  of  glass  with 
mercury,  in  <xtler  to  realize  in  a  material  form  the  official  defini- 
tion of  the  ohm;  in  this  manner  most  oi  the  principal .  national 
physical  labofatories  have  been  provided  with  standard  merciuy 
ohms«  (For  a  full  description  of  the  standard  mercury  ohm  of 
the  Berlin  PhysikaHsch-Technische  Keichsanstalt^  see  the 
Electrician^  xzzvii.  569.)  For  practical  purposes  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  employ  a  standard  of  resistance  made  of  wire. 

Opinion  is  not  yet  perfectly  settled  on.  the  question  whether  a 
wire  made  of  any  alloy  can  be  considered  to  be  a  perfectly  unalter- 
able standard  of  resistance,  but  experience  has  shown  that  a  platinum 
silver  alloy  (66%  silver,  33%  platinum),  and  also  the  alloy  called 
mangantn,  seem  topoasesatne  qualities  of  perinancnte  essential  for 
a  wire-resbtance  standard.  A  comparison  made  in  1892  and  1894 
of  all  the  manganin  wire  copies  of  the  ohm  made  at  theHeichsanstalt 
in  Berlin,  showed  that  these  standards  had  remained  constant  for 
two  years  to  within  one  or  two  parts  in  ioo,ood.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  order  that  manganin  may  remain  constant  in  resistivitv  when 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  resistance  eoili  it  is  necessairy  that  the 
alloy  should  be  aged  by  heating  it  to  a  temperature  of  i^^  C.  for  ten 
hours;  and  to  prevent  subsequent  changes  in  resistivity,  solders 
containing  zinc  must  be  avoids! ,  and  a  silver  solder  con  taming  75  % 
of  silver  employed  in  soldering  the  manganin  wite  to  its  connexions. 

The  authorities  ol  the  Berlin  Reirhsansts.lt  have  devoted 
considerable  atteaticm  to  the  question' of  the  best  form.for  a  wire 
standard  of  electric  resistance.  In  that  now  adopted  the  re- 
sistance wire  is  carefully  insulated  aind' wound  on  a  brass  cytindet, 
being  doubled  on  itself  to  annul  inductance  as  much  as  possibk. 
In  the  coil  two  wires  are  wound  on  in  parallel,  one  being  nmch 
finer  than  the  other,  and  the  final  adjustment  of  tte  coil  to  an 
exact  value  is  made  by  shortening  tiie  finer  of  the  two.  A 
standard  of  resistance  for  use  in  a  latboratory  ilow  generally 
consists  of  a: wire  of  manganin  or  pteitinumrsilver  cai«fully 
insulated  and  endosed  in  a  brass* case.  Thick  copper  rods  are 
connected  to  the  terminals  of  the  wirein'ldieinterior  ofthe  case, 
and  brought  to  the  outside,  being  carefully  insulated  at  the  same 
time  from  one  another  and  from  the  case,  t  T^  coil  so  constructed 
can  be  placed  under  waiter  or  paraffin'  oilj  the  temperature  of 
which  can  be  exactly  observed  during  the  process  of  taking  a 
resistance  measurement.  Equalization  ol  -  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  medium  is  effected  by  the  employment  of  a 
stirrer,  worked  by  hand  or  by  a  small  electric  motor.  The 
construction  of  a  standard  of  electrical  resistance  consisting  of 
mercury  in  a  glass  tube  is  an  opecation  requking  considerable 
piecantions,  and  only  to  be  undertaken  by  those  experienced 
in  the  matto:.  Opinions  are  divided  on  the  question  whether 
greater  permanence  in  resistance  can  be  secured  by  mercury«*in* 
glass  stamiards  of  resistance  or  by  wire  standards,  but  the  latter 
are  at  least  more  portable  and  less  fragile. 

A  full  description  of  the  construction  of  a  standard  wire^resistance 
coil  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Berlin  Phymkalisch-Tjecbnische 
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Reschnnftalt  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Britiah  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Electrical  Standards,  presented  at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting 
in  1^92.  For  the  design  and  construction  of  standards  of  electric 
resistances  adapted  for  employment  in  the  comparison  and  measure- 
ment of  very  low  or  very  high  resistances,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  standard  treatises  on  el^tric  measurements. 

BiBLiOGiiAPHY.--See  also  J.  A.  Fleming,  A  Handbook  for  the 
Electrical  Lc^ratory  and  Testing  Room,  vol.  i.  (London,  1901); 
Reports  of  the  British  Association  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards, 
edited  Vv  Fleeming  Jenkin  (London,  1873);  A.  Matthiessen  and  C. 
Vogt,  "  On  the  Infiuenoe  of  Temperature  on  the  Conducting  Power 
^r   All — M  Dt.-,   T ,Q4i.    ,^.   ^.  167,  and  Phil.  Mai,,  1865, 

oltzmann,  '*  On  the  Effect  of 
upon  the  Electric  Conducting 
Power  of  Pure  Copper,"  PhU,  Trans.,  i860,  150,  p.  85;  T.  C.  Fit2- 
patrick, "  On  the  Specific  Resistance  of  Copper,"  BriL  Assoc.  Report, 
1890,  p.  120,  or  Electrician,  1890,  25,  p.  608;  R.  Appleyard,  The 
Conductometer  and  Electrical  Conductivity;  Clark,  Forde  and  Tajrlor, 
Temperature  Coefficients  of  Copper  (London,  1901).  (J.  A.  F.) 

n.    CoMDpcnoN  IN  Liquids 

Thioiigh  Mquid  metals,  such  as  mercury  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  other  metals  at  temperatures  above  their  melting 
points,  the  electrii:  current  flows  as  in  solid  metals  without 
changing  the  state  of  the  conductor,  except  in  so  far  as  heat  is 
developed  by  the  electric  resistance.  But  another  class  of  liquid 
conductors  exists,  and  in  them  the  phenomena  are  qmte 
different.  The  conductivity  of  fused  salts,  and  of  solutions  of 
salts  and  adds,  although  less  than  that  of  metals,  is  very  great 
compared  with  the  traces  of  conductivity  found  in  so-called  non- 
conductors. In  fused  salts  and  conducting  solutions  the  passage 
of  the  current  is  always  accompanied  by  definite  chemical 
changes;  the  substance  of  the  conductor  or  electrolyte  is 
decomposed,  and  the  products  of  the  decompdsation  appear  at  the 
electrodes,  Le.  the  metallic  plates  by  means  of  which  the  current 
is  led  into  and  out  of  the  solution.  The  chemical  phenomena  are 
considered  In  the  article  ELECTROL'tsis;  we  are  here  concerned 
solely  with  the  mechanism  of  this  electrolytic  conduction  of  the 
current. 

To  explain  the  appearance  of  the  products  of  deoomposition  at 
the  electrodes  c^y,  while  the  intervening  solution  is  unaltered, 
we  suppose  that,  under  the  action  of  the  electric  forces,  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  electrolyte  move  in  opposite  directions 
through  the  liquid.  These  opposite  parts,  named  ions  by 
Fantday,  must  thei^fom  be  associated  with  electric  charges,  and 
it  is  the  convective  movement  of  the  opposite  streams  of  ions 
carrying  their  charges  with  them  that,  on  this  view,  constitutes 
the  electnc  current. 

In  metallic  ccmduction  it  is  found  that  the  current  is  pro- 
portional to: the  applied  dectcomotive  lorce**-a  relation  known  by 
the  name  of  (Nnn's  law.  If  we  place  in  a  circuit  with  a  small 
electromotive  force  an  electzolytic  cell  consisting  of  two  platinum 
electrodes  and  a  solution^  the  initial  current  soon  dies  away^  and 
we  shall  find  that  a  oertain  wiiniTniim  electrcmiotive  force  must  be 
applied  to  tbe  circuit  before  any  oonsideEable  permanent  current 
passes.  The  chemic&l  changes  which  are  initiated  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  electrodes  set  up  a^neverse  electromotive  force  of  polariza- 
tion, and,  until  this  is  overcome,  only  a  minute  current,  probably 
due  to  the  sbw  biit  steady  removal  of  the  ptoducts  of  decom- 
position fiom  the  electrodes  by  a  process  of  diffusion,  will  pass 
through  the  celL  Thus  it  is  evident  tJiat,.  considering  the 
electvoly  tic  c^  as  a  whole,  the  passage  of  the  current  through  it 
cannot  conform  to  Ohm's  law.  But  tiie  polaiixation  is  due  to 
chemical  changes,  winch  are  confined  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
electxodes;  and  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  polariza- 
tion at  the  electrodes  be  eliminated,  the  passage  of  the  current 
thDough  the  bulk  of  Ifhe  solution  itself  is  proportional  to  the 
electromotive  fovce  actually  applied  to  that  solution*  Rough 
experiment  sbows  that  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  excess  of 
the  electromotivie  force  over,  a  constant  value,  and  thus  verifies 
the  law  approximately,  the  constant  electromotive  ioios  to  be 
overcome  being  a  measure  of  the  polarixation.  A  mere  satis- 
factory exaaoination  of  the  question  was  made  by  F.  Kohlrausch 
in  the  years '1873  ^o  i^7^<  Ohm's  law  states  tluit  the  current  C 
is  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  E,  or  C«  ibR,  where  k  is 
a  constant  called  the  conductivity  of  the  circuit.    The  equation 


may  also  be  written  as  C«E/R,  where  R  is  a  constant,  the 
reciprocal  of  ky  known  as  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  The 
essence  of  the  law  is  the  proportionality  between  C  and  £,  which 
means  that  the  ratio  E/C  is  a  constant.  But  E/C  «  R,  and  thus 
the  law  may  be  tested  by  examining  the  constancy  of  the 
measured  resistance  of  a  conductor  when  different  currents  are 
passing  through  it.  In  this  way  Ohm's  law  has  been  confirmed  in 
the  case  of  metallic  conduction  to  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
A  similar  principle  was  applied  by  Kohlrausch  to  the  case  of 
electrolytes,  and  he  was  the  first  to  show  that  an  electrolyte 
possesses  a  definite  resistance  which  has  a  constajnt  value  when 
measured  with  different  currents  and  by  different  experimental 
methods. 

Measurement  of  the  Resistance  of  Electrolytes. — There  are  two 
effects  of  the  passage  of  an  dlectric  current  which  prevent  the 
possibility  of  measuring  electrolytic  resistance  by  the  ordinary 
methods  with  the  direct  currents  which  are  used  in  the  case  <rf 
metals.  The  products  of  tbe  chemical  decomposition  of  the 
electrolyte  appear  at  the  electrodes  and  set  up  the  opposing 
electromotive  force  of  polarization,  and  unequal  dilution  of  the 
solution  may  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  electrodes. 
The  chemical  and  electrolytic  aspects  of  these  phenomena  are 
treated  in  the  article  Elsctkolysis,  but  from  our  present  point 
of  view  also  it  is  evident  that  they  are  a^dn  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  polarization  at  the  surface  of  the  electrodes 
will  set  up  an  opposing  electromotive  force,  and  the  unequal 
dilution  of  the  solution  will  turn  the  electrolyte  Into  a  concentra- 
tion cell  and  produoe  a  subsidiary  electromotive  force  either  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  applied  or  in  the  reverse  according 
as  the  anode  or  the  cathode  solution  becomes  the  more  dilute. 
Both  effects  thus  involve  internal  electromotive  locoes,  and 
prevent  the  application  of  Ohm's  law  to  the  electrolytic  cell  as  a 
whole.  But  the  existence  of  a  definite  measurable  resistance  as  a 
characteristic  property  of  the  system  depends  on  the  conformity 
of  the  system  to  Ohm's  law,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
eliminate  both  these  effects  before  attempting  to  measure  the 
resistance. 

The  usual  and  most  satisfactory  method  of  measuring  the 
resistance  of  electrolytes  consists  in  eliminating  the  effects  of 
polarization  by  the  use  of  alternating  currents,  that  is,  currents 
that  are  reversed  in  direction  many  times  a  second.*  The 
chemical  action  produced  by  the  first  current  is  thus  reversed  by 
the  second  current  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  polarisation 
caused  by  the  first  ciurent  on  the  surface  of  the  electrodes  is 
destroyed  before  it  rises  to  an  appreciable  value.  The  polariza- 
tion is  also  diminished  in  another  way.  The  electromotive  force 
of  polarization  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  films  of  the  products  of 
chemical  decomposition  on  the  surface  of  the  electrodes,  and 
only  reaches  its  full  value  when  a  continuous  film  is  formed.  If 
the  current  be  stopped  before  such  a  film  is  completed,  the 
reverse  electromotive  force  is  less  than  its  full  value*  A  given 
current  flowing  for  a  given  time  deposits  a  definite  amount  of 
substance  on  the  electrodes,  and  therefore  the  amount  per  imit 
area  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  electrodes — to 
the  area  of  contact,  that  is,  between  the  electrode  and  the  liquid. 
Thus,  by  increasing  the  area  of  the  electrodes,  the  polarization  due 
to  a  fpven  current  is  decreased.  Now  the  area  of  free  surface  of  a 
platinum  plate  can  be  increased  enormously  by  coating  the  plate 
with  platinum  black,  which  is  metallic  platinum  in  a  spongy 
state,  and  with  such  a  plate  as  electrode  the  effects  of  polarization 
are  diminished  to  a  very  marked  extent.  The  coating  is  effected 
by  passing  an  electric  current  first  one  way  and  then  the  other 
between  two  platinum  plates  immersed  in  a  3%  solution  of 
platinum  chloride  to  which  a  trace  of  lead  acetate  is  sometimes 
added.  The  platinized  plates  thus  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory 
for  the  investigation  of  strong  solutions.  They  have  the  power, 
however,  of  absorbing  a  certain  amount  of  salt  from  the  solutions 
and  of  giving  it  up  again  when  water  or  more  dilute  solution  is 
placed  in  contact  with  them.  The  measurement  of  very  dilute 
solutions  is  thus  made  difficult,  but,  if  the  plates  be  heated  to 
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redness  after  being  platinized,  a  grey  surface  is  obtained  which 
possesses  sufficient  area  for  use  with  dilute  solutions  and  yet  does 
not  absorb  an  appreciable  quantity  of  salt. 

Any  convenient  source  of  alternating  current  may  be  used. 
The  currents  from  the  secondary  circuit  of  a  small  induction  coil 
are  satisfactory,  or  the  currents  of  an  alternating  electric  light 
supply  may  be  transformed  down  to  an  electromotive  force  of  one 
or  two  volts.  With  such  currents  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
effects  of  self-induction  in  the  circuit  and  of  electrostatic  capacity. 
In  balancing  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte,  resistance  coils  may 
be  used  in  which  self-induction  and  the  capacity  are  reduced 
to  a  minimxim  by  winding  the  wire  of  the  coil  backwards  and 
forwards  in  alternate  layers. 

With  these  arrangements  the  usu^  method  of  measuring 
resistance  by  means  of  Wheatstone's  bridge  may  be  adapted  to 
the  case  of  electrol3Ftes.  With  alternating  currents^  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  use  a  galvanometer  in  the  usual  way.  The 
galvanometer  was  therefore  replaced  by  Kohlrausch  by   a 

telephone,  which  gives  a.  soimd 
when  an  alternating  current 
passes  through  it.  The  most  com- 
mon plan  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  diagrammatically  in  fig.  i. 
The  dectiolytic  cell  and  a  resist- 
ance box  form  two  arms  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  sliding  contact  is 
moved  along  the  metre  wire  which 
forms  the  other  two  anus  tiSL  no 
sound  is  heard  in  the  telei^aew 
The  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  is  to  that  of  the  box  as  that 
of  the  right-hand  end  of  the  wire  is  to  that  of  the  left-hand 
end,  A  more  accurate  method  of  \ising  altemating  currents, 
and  one  more  pleasant  to  use,  gets  rid  of  the  telephone 
(PkH.  Trans.,  1900,  194,  p.  321),  The  current  from  one  or  two 
voltaic  cells  is  led  to  an  ebonite  drum  turned  by  a  motor  or 
a  hand^wheel  and  cord.  On  tbe  drum  aie  fixed  brass  str^ 
with  wire  brushes  touching  them  in  such  «  manner  that  the 
current  from  the  brushes  is  reversed  several  times  in  each 
revolution  of  the  drum.  The  wires  from  the  brushes  are  con- 
nected with  the  Wheatstone%  bridge.  A  moving  coil  galvano- 
meter is  used  as  indicator,  its  connexions  being  reversed  in  time 
with  those  of  the  battery  by  a  slightly  narrower  set  of  brass 
strips  fixed  on  the  ottiher  end  of  the  ebonite  commutator.  Thus 
any  residual  current  through  the  galvanometer  is  direct  and  not 
altemating.  l^e  hiigh  moment  of  inectia  of  the  ooil  makes  the 
period  of  swing  slow  compaored  with  the  |»eriod  of  alternation  of 
the  current,  and  tiie  shgfat  periodic  ds^bances  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  afieothig  the  ^vanometxsc.  When  the  measured 
resistance  is  not  .altered  by  increasing  the  speed  of  the  com* 
mutator  or  diangtng  the  ratio  of  the  Arms  of  the  bridge,  the 
disturbing  effects  may  be  considered  to  he  eliminated. 

The  form  of  vessel  chosen  to  contain  the  electsolyte  depends 
on  the  order  of  resistance  to  be  measored*   For  dilute  solutions 

the  shape  of  cell  shown  in 
fig.  2  will  be  found  convenient, 
while  for  more  concentrated 
solutions,  that  indicated  in  fig. 
S  is  :suitable.  The  absolute 
restetances  of  certain  solutions 
have  been  determined '  by 
Kolibrausch    by     comparison 
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with  meFcury,  and,  by  using  one  «of  these  solutions  in  any 
cell,  the  constant  of  that  cell  may  be  found  once  for  alL 
From  the  observed  resistance  of  any  given  solution  in  the 
cell, the  resistance  of  a  centimetre  cube — ^the  so-called  specific 
reastance— may  be  calculated.  The  redpsrocal  of  this,  or 
the  conductivity,  is  a  more  generally  useful  constant; 
it  is  conveniently  expressed  in  terms  of  a  unit  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  an  ohm.  Thus  Kohkausch  found  that  a  solution  of 
potassium  chloride,  containing  oas-taith  of  a  gram  equivalent 
(7'46  grams)  per  litre,  has  at  iS**  C.  a  specific  resistance  of  89-37 
ohms  per  centimetre  cube,  or  a  'conductivity  of  i-iigXicr* 


mhos  or  it  19X10"^  C.G.S.  units.  As  the  temperature  varia^ 
tion  of  conductivity  is  large,  usually  about  2%  per  degree,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  the  resistance  cdl  in  a  paraffin  or  water  bath, 
and  to  observe  its  temperature  with  some  accuracy. 

Another  way  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  polarization  and  of 
dilution  has  been  used  by  W.  Stroud  and  J.  B.  Hendefson 
(Phil,  Mag.y  1897  [5],  43,  p.  19).  Two  of  the  arms  of  a  Wheatr 
stone's  bridge  are  composed  of  narrow  tubes  filled  with  the 
solution,  the  tubes  being  of  equal  diameter  but  of  diffcvent 
length.  The  other  two  arms  are  made  of  coils  of  wire  of  equal 
resistance,  and  metallic  resistance  is  added  to  the.  shorter  tube- 
till  the  bridge  is  balanced.  Direct  currents  of  somewhat  hkh 
electromotive  force  are  used  to  work  the  bridge.  Equal  currents; 
then  flow  through  the  two  tubes;  the  effects  of  polarization  and 
dilution  must  be  the  same  in  each,  and  the  resistance  adde4  to  the- 
shorter  tube  must  be  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a  column  of^quid 
the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  length  of  the  two^ 
tubes. 

A  somewhat  different  principle  was  adopted  by  E.  Bouty  in* 
1884.  If  a  current  be  passed  through  two  resistances  in  series  by* 
means  of  an  applied  electromotive  force^  the  electric  pot£ntia£ 
faUs  from  oneend  of  the  resistances  to  the  othet,«nd,  if  we  apply 
Ohm^  law  to  each  resistance  in  succession,  we  see  that,  since  for 
each  of  them  E  »  CR,  and  C  the  current  is  the  same  through  both,. 
£  the  electiomotive  force  or  fall  of  potential  betwoto  the  ends  of 
each  resistance  must  be  proportional  to  the  resistance  between 
them.  Thus  by  measuring  the  potential  difference  between  the 
ends  of  the  two  resistances  successively,  we  may  compare  their 
resistances.  If ,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can<  measure  the  potential 
difference  in  some  known  units,  and  similarly  measure  the  current 
flowing,  we  can  detennine  the  resistance  of  a  single-  electrolyte. 
The  details  of  the  s^^aratns  may  vary,  but  its  principle  is 
ilfostRtted  in  the  following  description.  A  narrow  ^ass  tube  is 
fixed  horizontally  into  side  openings  in  two  glass  vessels,  and  an 
electri<^  currttit  passed  through  it  by  means  of  platinum  electrodes 
and  a  battery  of  contf derable  electromotive  force.  In  this  way  a 
steady-fafi  of  elt^ctric  potential  is  set  up  along  the  length  of  the 
tube.  To  measure  the  potential  difference  between  the  ends  of 
the  tube,  tapping  electrodes  aare  cottstnict)ed,  e,g.  by  placing  zinc 
rods  in  vessds  ^th  zinc  sulphate  solution  and  connecting  these 
vessds  (by  means  of  thin  siphon  tubes  also  ^Ued  with  solution) 
with  the  vessels  at  the  ends  of  the  long  tube  which  contkins  the 
dectrc^yte  to  be  examined.  Whatever  be  the  contact  potential 
difference  between  zinc  and  its  solution,  it  is  the  same  at  both 
ends,  and  thus  the  potential  diffeience  between-  the  zinc  rods  is 
equal  to  that  between  the  liquid  at  the  two  eiids  of  the  tube. 
Thi^  potential  difference  may  be  measured  without  passing  any 
ai>predable  current  tlurougfa  the  tapping  electrodes,  and  thus  the 
resistance  of  the  liquid  deduced. 

Equivalent  Condudmty  of  Sohdkms. — ^As  is  the  case  in  the 
other  properties  of  solutions,  the  phenomena  are  much  more 
^mple  when  the  coioeentratfon  is  snnli  than  when  it  is  great,  and 
a  study  of  <Mlute  solutions  is  therefore  the  best  way  of  getting  an 
Insight  into  the  essential  principles  of  the  subject.  The  foundation 
of  our  knowledge  was  laid  by  Eohkausch  when  he  had  developed 
the  method  of  measuring  eleotrol3rte  resistance  described  above. 
He  expressed  his  results  in  terans  of  **  equivalent  conductivity,'' 
that  is,  the  conductivity  (k)  of  the  solution  divided  by  the  number 
(m)  of  gram-eqidvalents  of  decttolytt  per  litre.  He  finds  that,  as 
the  concentration  diminishes,  the  vsdue  of  kfrn  approaches  a 
limit,  and  eventually  becomes  constant,  that  is  to  say,  at  great 
dilution  the  conductivity  id  proportional  to  the  concentration. 
Kohlrausch  first  prepared  very  pure  water  by  repeated  distillation 
and  foimd  that  its  resistance  continually  increased  as  the  piocess 
of  purification  proceeded.  The  conductivity  of  the  water,  and  of 
the  slight  impurities  which  must  always  remain,  was  subtracted 
from  that  of  the  solution  made  with  it,  and  the  result,  divided 
by  nty  gave  the  equivalent  conductivity  of  the  substance  distoived. 
This  procedure  appears  jnstifiable,  for  as  long  as  conductivity  is 
proportional  to  concentration  it  is  evident  that  each  part  of  the 
dissolved  matter  produces  its  own'  independent  effect,  so  that  the 
total  conductivity  is  the  sum  of  the*  conductivities  of  the  patts; 
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whf  Q  this  ceases  to  hold,  the  concentration  of  the  solution  has  in 
general  become  so  great  that  the  conductivity  of  the  solvent  may 
b^  neglected.  The  general  result  of  these  experiments  can  be 
represented  graghically  by  plotting  klm  as  ordinates  and  ylm 
as  abscissae,  ^m  being  a  number  proportional  to  the  reciprocal 
of  the  average  distance  between  the  molecules,  to  which  it  seems 
likely  that  the  molecular  conductivity  may  be  related.  The 
general  types  of  curve  for  a  simple  neutral  salt  like  potassium  or 
sodium  chloride  and  for  a  caustic  alkali  or  acid  are  shown  in  fig.  4. 
The  curve  for  the  neutral  salt  comes  to  a  limiting  value;  that  for 
the  acid  attainsa  maximum  at  a  certain  very  small  concentration, 

and  falls  again  when  the  dilutiqn 
is  carried  farther.  It  has  usually 
been  considered  that  this  destruc- 
tion of  conductivity  is  due  to 
chemical  action  between  the  acid 
and  the  residual  impurities  ii;  the 
water.  At  such  great  dilution  these 
impurities  are  present  in  quantities 
comparable  with  the  amount  of  acid 
which  they  convert  into  a  less 
highly  conducting  neutral  salt.  In 
the  case  of  acids,  then,  the  maxi-* 
mum  must  be  taken  as  the  limiting 
value.  The  decrease  in  equivalent  conductivity  at  great  dilution 
isy  however,  so  constant  that  this  explanation  seems  insufficient^ 
The  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon  may  perhaps  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  bodies  in  which  it  occurs,  acids  and 
alkalis,  contain,  the  ions,  hydrogen  in  the  one  case,  hydroxyl  in 
the  other,  which  are  present  in  the  solvent,  water,  and  have, 
perhaps  because  of  this  relation,  velocities  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  ions.  The  values  of  the  molecular  conductivities  of  all 
neutral  salts  are,  at  great  dilution,  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude, 
while  those  of  acids  at  their  maxima  are  about  three  times  as 
la^ge.  The  influeince  of  increasing  concentration  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  salts  conitaining  divalent  ions,  and  greatest  oi  all  in  such 
oases  as  solutions  of  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  which  are  sub- 
stances of  very  low  conductivity . 

Theory  4/  Moving  /i7«».'-*-'Rohlrausch  found  that,  when  the 
polarization  at  the  electrodes  was  eliminated,  the  resistance  of  a 
solution  was  .constant  however  determined,  and  thus  established 
Ohm's  Law  for  electrolytes.  The  law  was  confirmed  in  the  case 
of  string  currents  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald  and  F.  T.  Trouton  {B.A. 
Esporty  1886,  p.  31a).  Now,  Ohm's  Law  implies  that  no  work  is 
done  by  the  current  in  overcoming  reversible  electromotive 
forces  such  as  those  of  polarization.  Thus  the  molecular  inter- 
change of  ions,  which  must  occur  in  order  that  the  products  may 
be  able  to  work  their  way  through  the  liquid  and  appear  at  the 
electrodes,  continues  throughout  the  solution  whether  a  current  is 
iowing  or  not.  The  influence  of  the  current  on  the  ions  is 
merely  directive,  and,  when  it  flows,  streams  of  electrified  ions 
travel  in  opposite  directions,  and,  if  the  applied  electromotive 
force  is  enough  to  overcome  the  local  polarization,  give  up  their 
charges  to  the  electrodes.  We  may  therefore  represent  the  facts 
by  considering  the  process  of  electrolysis  to  beakindof  convection. 
Faraday's  classical  experiments  proved  that  when  a  current 
flows  through  an  electrolyte  the  quantity  of  substance  liberated 
at  each  electrode  is  proportional  to  its  chemical  equivalent 
weight,  and  to  the  total  amoimt  of  electricity  passed.  Accurate 
determinations  have  since  shown  that  the  mass  of  an  ion  de- 
posited by  one  electromagnetic  unit  of  electricity,  i,e,  its  electro- 
chemical equivalent,  is  i*036Xzo'*X  its  chemical  equivalent 
weight.  Thus  the  amount  of  electricity  associated  with  one 
gram-equivalent  of  any  ion  is  loVi -036 » 9653  units.  Each 
monovsJention  must  therefore  be  associated  with  a  certain 
definite  charge,  which  we  may  take  to  be  a  natural  unit  of 
electricity;  a  divalent  ton  carries  two  such  units,  and  so  on. 
A  cation,  i.e.  an  ion  giving  up  its  charge  at  the  cathode,  as  the 
electrode  at  which  the  current  leaves  the  solution  is  called,  carries 
a*  positive  charge  of  electricity;  an  anioa,  travelling  in  the 
opposite  direction,  carries  a  negative  charge.  It  will  now  be  seen 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  flowingper  second,  i.e.  the  current 


through  the  solution,  depends  on  (i)  the  number  of  the  ions 
concerned,  (2)  the  charge  on  each  ion,  and  (3)  the  velocity  with 
which  the  ions  travel  past  each  other.  Now,  the  number  of  ions 
is  given  by  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  for  even  if  all  the 
ions  are  not  actively  engaged  in  carrying  the  current  at  the  same 
instant,  they  must,  on  any  dynamical  idea  of  chemical  equi- 
librium, be  all  active  in  turn.  The  charge  on  each,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  be  expressed  in  absolute  units,  and  therefore  the 
velocity  with  which  they  move  past  each  other  can  be  calculated. 
This  was  first  done  by  Kohlrausch  (GoUingen  Nachrichteriy  1876, 
p.  213,  and  Dds  LeUvermdgen  der  Elektrolyte,  Leipzig,  1898) 
about  1879. 

In  order  to  develop  Kohlrausch's  theory,  let  us  take,  as  an  example, 
the  case  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  of  concen- 
tration n  gram-equivalents  per  cubic  centimetre.  There  will  then 
be  n  gram-equivalents  of  potassium  ions  and  the  same  number  of 
chlorine  ions  in  this  volume.  Let  us  suppose  that  on  each  gram- 
equivalent  of  potassium  there  reside  +e  units^of  electricity,  and  on 
each  gram-equivalent  of  chlorine  ions  —e  units.  If  u  denotes  the 
average  velocity  of  the  potassium  ions,  the  positive  charge  carried 
per  second  across  unk  area  normal  to  the  flow  is  neu,  Similariy,  if 
V  be  the  avert^e  velocity  of  the  chlorine  ions,  the  ne^tive  charge 
carried  in  the  opposite  direction  is  n  e  v.  But  positive  electricity 
moving  in  one  direction  is  equivalent  to  negative  electricity  moving 
in  the  other,  so  that,  before  changes  in  concentration  sensibly  super- 
vene, the  total  current,  C,  is  ne(u+v).  Now  let  us  consider  the 
amounts  of  potassium  and  chlorine  liberated  at  the  electrodes  by 
this  current.'  At  the  cathode,  if  the  chlorine  ions  were  at  rest,  the 
excess  of  potassium  ions  would  be  simply  those  arriving  in  one  second, 
namely,  nu.  But  since  the  chlorine  ions  move  also,  a  further  separa- 
tion occurs,  and  nv  potassium  ions  are  left  without  partners.  The 
total  number  of  gram-equivalents  liberated  is  therefore  n(u+v). 
By  Faraday's  law>  the  number  of  grams  liberated  is  eaual  to  the 
product  of  the  current  and  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  the 
ion;  the  number  of  gram-equivalents  therefore  must  be  equal  to 
nC,  where  iy  denotes  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in 
C.G.S.  units.    Thus  we  get 

and  it  follows  that  the  charge,  e,  on  i  gram-equivalent  of  each  kind 
of  ion  is  equal  to  1/17.  We  know  that  Ohm's  Law  holds  good  for 
electrolytes,  90  that  the  current  C  is  ^Iso  given  by  k,dPfdXy  where 
k  denotes  the  conductivity  of  the  solution,  and  dP/dx  the  potential 
gradient,  i.e.  the  change  in  potential  per  unit  length  along  the  lines  of 
current  flow.    Thus 


therefore 


'(u+v)^hdFldx; 


Now  17  is  I '036X10"*,  and  the  concentration  of  a  solution  is  usually 
eitpressed  in  terms  of  the  number,  m,  of  gram-equivalents  per  litre 
instead  of  per  cubic  centimetre.    Therefore 

When  the  potential  gradient  is  one  volt  (10^  C.G.S.  units)  per 
centimetre  this  becomes 

«+ir  M  1.036X  io-*Xife/m. 

Thus  by  measuring  the  value  of  k/m,  which  is  known  as  the 
equivalent' conductivit>r  of  the  solution,  we  can  find  «+v,  the 
velocity  of  the  ions  relative  to  each  other.  For  instance,  the  equiva- 
lent conductivity  of  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  containing  one- 
tenth  of  a  gram-equivalent  per  litre  is  11 19X10""  C.G.S.  units  at 
18**  C.    Therefore 

i^-|.|,B=  1.036X10^X1119X10-" 
=»  I '  159 X io~*  -O'Ooi  159  cm.  per  sec 

In  order  to  obtain  the  absolute  velocities  u  and  v,  we  must  find 
some  other  relation  between  them.  Let  us  resolve  u  into  l(ii-hf) 
in  one  direction,  say  to  the  right,  and  i(u^v)  to  the  left.  Similarly 
t;  can  be  resolved  into  ^(p+u)  to  the  left  and  iiv—u)  to  the  right. 
On  pairing  these  velocities  we  have  a  combined  movement  of  the 
ions  to  the  right,  with  a  speed  of  }(«**&)  and  a  drift  right  and  left, 
past  each  other,  each  ion  travelling  with  a  speed  of  }(^+p)f  consti- 
tuting the  electrolytic  separation.  If  u  is  greater  than  v,  the  combined 
movement  involves  a  concentration  of  salt  at  the  cathode,  and  a 
corresponding  dilution  at  the  anode,  and  vice  versa.  The  rate  at 
iKHbich  salt  is  electrolysed,  and  thus  removed  from  the  solution  at 
each  electrode,  is  i(u+v).  Thus  the  total  loss  of  salt  at  the  cathode 
is  J(tt+f)  — §(«—!'),  or  t;,  and  at  the  anode,  J (p-|-«)—i (»—«*),  or  u. 
Therefore,  as  is  explained  in  the  article  Electrolysis,  by  measuring 
the  dilution  of  the  liquid  round  the  electrodes  when  a  current  passed, 
W.  Hittorf  (Pogg.  Arm.,  1853-1850, 89,  p.  177 ;  98.  p.  i ;  103,  p.  i ;  106, 
PP-  ?37  &Ki<i  513)  ^^  ^ble  to  deduce  the  ratio  of  the  two  vdodties 
for  simple  salts  when  no  complex  ions  are  present,  and  many  further. 
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experiments  have  been  made  on  thesobject  (see  Das 
d^  EUhiralyU). 

By  combining  the  results  thus  obtained  with  the  sum  of  the 
velocities,  as  determined  from  the  conductivities,  Kohh^usch  cal- 
culated the  absolute  velodties  of  different  ions  nnder  stated  condi- 
tions. Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  solution  of  potassium  chloride 
considered  above,  Hittorf's  experiments  show  us  that  the  ratio  of 
the  velocity  of  the  anion  to  that  of  the  cation  in  this  solution  is 
•51  :>49.  The  absolute  velocity  of  the  potassium  ion  under  unit 
potential  gradient  is  therefore  0-000567  cm.  per  sec.,  and  that  of 
the  chlorine  ion  0*000592  cm.  .per  sec.  Similar  calculations  can 
be  made  for  solutions  of  other  concentrations*  and  of  different 
substances. 

Table  IX.  shows  Kohlrausch's  values  for  the  ionic  velocities  of 
three  chlorides  of  alkali  m^als  at  id^  C,  calculated  for  a  potential 
gradient  of  i  volt  per  cm.;  the  numbers  are  in  terms  ^f  a  unit 
equal  to  io~^  cm.  per  sec: — 
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Table  IX. 

, 

KQ 

NaCl 

UCl 

r 

nt 

u-\-v      u 

V 

u+v 

u 

V 

u+v 

U          V 

0 

1350   660 

690 

1 140 

450 

690 

1050 

360    690 

o-oooi 

1335  654 

681 

1 129 

448 

681 

1037 

356    681 

•OOI 

1313  643 

670 

IlIO 

440 

670 

10 13 

343    670 

•01 

1263    619 

644 

1059 

415 

644 

962 

318    644 

•03 

1218    597 

621 

IOI3 

390 

623 

917 

298    619 

•I 

"53  '  564 

589 

95^ 

360 

592 

853 

259    594 

•3 

1088    531 

557 

876 

324 

552 

774 

217    557 

1*0 

loii    491 

520 

755 

278 

487 

651 

169    482 

30 

911    442 

469 

582 

206 

376 

463 

"5    348 

5-0 

438 

153 

285 

334 

80    254 

lO'O 

"7 

25      92 

These  numbers  show  dearly  that  there  is  an  increase  in  Ionic 
velocity  as  the  dilution  proceeds.  Moreover,  if  we  compare  the 
values  for  the  chlorine  ion  obtained  from  observations  on  these 
three  different  salts,  we  see  that  as  the  concentrations  diminish 
the  velocity  of  the  chlorine  ion  becomes  the  same  in  all  of  them. 
A  similar  relation  appears  in  other  cases,  and,  in^  general,  we  may 
say  that  at  great  dilution  the  velocity  of  an  ion  is  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  other  ion  present  This  introduces  the  con- 
ception.of  specific  ionic  velodties,  for  which  some  values  at  18^  C. 
are  given  by  Kohlrausch  in  Table  X. : — 


Table  X. 

K 

66  X 10'*  cms.  per  sec. 

CI 

69X10- 

•cms.  per  sec. 

Na     . 

.     45 

I 

69 

Li 

36 

NO,      . 

64 

NH4   . 

66 

OH 

162 

H 

320 

CjHiO, 

36 

Ag      . 

57 

CJiiO, 

33 

Having  obtained  these  numbers  we  can  deduce  the  conductivity 
of  the  dilute  solution  of  any  salt,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
calculated  with  the  observed  values  furnished  the  first  confirma> 
tion  of  Rohlrausch's  theory.  Son^  exceptions,  however,  aie 
known.  Thus  acetic  add  and  ammonia  give  solutions  of  much 
lower  conductivity  than  is  Indicated  by  the  sum  of  the  spedfic 
ionic  velodties  of  thdr  ions  as  determined  iBom  other  compounds. 
An  attempt  to  find  in  Kohlrausch's  theory  some  explanation  of 
this  discrepancy  shows  that  it  could  be  due  to  one  of  two  causes. 
Either  the  velodties  of  the  ions  must  be  much  less  in  these 
solutions  than  in  others,  or  else  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
number  of  moLoculea  present  can  be  actively  concerned  in  con- 
veying the  current.    We  shall  return  to  this  point  later. 

FrictWH  on  ^  Ions, — It  is  interesting  to  calculate  the  magnitude 
of  the  forces  required  to  drive  the  ions  wkh  a  certain  velocity.  If 
we  have  a  i)otential  gradient  of  i  volt  per  centimetre  the  electric 
force  is  10*  in  C.G.S.  units.  The  charge  of  electridty  on  i  gram- 
equivalent  of  any  ion  is  i/-oooi036 =9653  units,  hence  the  mechanical 
force  acting  on  this  mass  is  9653X10^  dynes,  this,  let  us  sav, 
produces  a  velodty  u;  then  the  force  required  to  produce  umt 

velodty     is     Pa  »?'^W^  ^^  dynes »?'H X 10'    feflograms-weight. 

If  the  ion  have  an  equivalent  weight  A,  the  force  producing  unit  velo^ 

dty  when  acting  on  r  gram  is  Pi  =9-84  X^  kilograms-wdght.  Thus 

the  aggregate  force  required  to  drive  i  gram  of  potasaiim  ions  with 


a  velodty  of  I  centimetre  per  second  throu^a  verytdifaite  solutioti 
must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of.  38  million  kilograms. 

Table  XI. 


Kilograms- weight. 

.    Kilograms^weig^t.. 

P              P 
K    .     .     .      15X108    38X10^ 
Na  .     .     .     22     M      95     „ 
Li    ...     27     „    390     „ 

NH4     .     .      15     M      83     „ 
H    .     .     .       3-1  „    310     „ 

Ag  .     .     .      17     „      16     „ 

P             P 
CI   .     .     .     i4Xio»    40^10* 

I         ...        14        ..          I«        n 

NO»      .     .     15     ,»      25     „ 
OH       .     .       5-4  „      32     „ 

CaH,0«.     .     27     M      46     „   . 
CsHjOj      .     30     „      41     „ 

Since  the  ions  move  with  uniform  velocity,  the  frictional  reli- 
ances brought  into  play  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  driving 
forces,  and  therefore  these  numbers  also  represent  the  ionic  friction 
coefficients  in  very  dilute  solutions  at  18**  C. 

Dkect  Measwemeni  of  Ionic  VdociHes. — Sir  Oliver  Lodge  wK^ 
the  first  to  directly  measure  the  vdocity*  of  an  ion  (B.A,  Reporf, 
r886,  p.  389).  In  a  horizontal  glass  tube  connecting  two  vessels 
filled  with  dihite  sulphuric  add  he  piaiced  a  soliition  of  sodium 
chloride  in  solid  agar-^ar  jelly.  This  solid  solution  was  made 
alkahne  with  a  trace  of  caustic  soda  in  order  to  bring  out  the  red 
colour  of  a  little  phenol-phthalein  added  as  indicator.  An 
electric  current  was  then  passed  from  one  vessel  to  the  other.  Th^e 
hydrogen  ioas  from  the  anode  vessel  of  add  wet^  thus  carried 
along  the  tube,  and,  as  they  travelled,  decolourized  the  phenoK 
phthalein.  By  this  method  the  velodty  of  the  hydrogen  ion 
through  a  jeUy  solution  under  a  known  potential  gradient  wtis 
observed  to  about  0-0026  cm.  per  sec,  a  number  <tf  the  same 
order  as  that  required  by  Kohbrausch^s  theory.  Direct  determina- 
tions of  the  vdodties  of  a  few  other  ions  have  been  made  by 
W.  C.  D.  Whetbam  (PkU.  Trans.  voL  184,  A,  p.  337;  vol.  186,  A, 
p.  507;  Phil,  Mag.^  October  1894).  Two  solutions  having  otie 
ion  in  common,  of  equivalent  concentrations,  different  densities, 
different  colours,  and  nearly  equal  specific  resistances,  werj^ 
placed  one  over  the  other  in  a  vertical  glass  tube.  In  one  case, 
hoi  example,  decinormal  solutions  of  potassium  carbonate  ahd 
potassium  bichromate  were  used.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  bichromate  group,  CriOr.  When  a  current 
was  passed  across  the  junction,  the  anions  COt  and  CriOr 
travelled  in .  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  ciurent j-  and 
thdr  velodty  could  be  determined  by  measuring  the  rate  at  which 
the  colour  boundary  moved.  Similar  experiments  were  made 
with  alcoholic  solutions  of  cobalt  salts,  in  which  the  velodties  of. 
the  ions  were  found  to  be  much  less  than  in  water.  The  behaviour 
of  agar  jelly  was  then  investigated,  and  the  velodty  of  an  ion' 
through  a  solid  jelly  was  shown  to  be  very  little  less  than  in 
an  ordinary  liquid  solution.  The  velodties  coidd  thereiEore  be; 
measured  by  tracing  the  change  in  colour  of  an  indicator  or, the' 
formation  of  a  prec^tate.  Thus,  dednonfial  JeHy  solutions  of 
barium  chloride  and  sodiiun  chloride,  the  latter  containing  a  trace 
oi  sodium  sulphate,  were  placed  in  contact.  Utider  the  infiuence 
of  an  electromotive  force  the  barium  ions  moved  up  the 
tube,  disdosing  thdr  presence  by  the  trace  of  insoluble  barium 
sulphate  formed.  Again,  a  measurement  of  the  vdodty'  of 
the  hydrogen  Ion,  when  travelling  through  the  solution  of  an 
acetate,  showed  that  its  vdodty  was  then  only  about  the 
one-fortieth  part  of  that  found  during  its  passage  through 
chlorides.  FYom  this,  as  from  the  measurements  on  alcohol 
sdlutfons,  it  is  deaf  that  where  the  equivalent  conductivities  are 
very  low  the  effective  vdodties  of  the  ions  are  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Another  series  of  direct  measurements  has  been  made  by  Orme' 
Masson  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  192,  A,  p.  331).  Replaced  the  gelatfhe 
solution  of  a  salt,  potassium  chloride,  for  example,  in  a  horizontal 
glass  tube,  and  found  the  rate  of  migration  of  the  potassium  and 
chlorine  ions  by  observing  the  speed  at  which  they  were  replaced 
^en  a  coloured  anion,  say,  the  Cr^  from  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  entered  the  tube  at  one  end,  and  a  coloured  cation, 
say,  the  Cu  from  copper  sulphate,  at  the  other.  The  coloured 
ions  are  spedfically  slower  than  the  colouriei^s  ions  which  they 
follow,  a&d  in  this  case  it  follows  that  thje  coloured  solution  has  a 
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higb^r  ceabtaxioe  than  thtf'dolDurkss.  For  the  same  can«nt, 
therefore,  the  potential  gradient  is  higher  in  the  coloured  solution 
and  lower  in  the  colourless  one.  Thus  a  coloured  ion  which  gets 
in^fipnt  of  the  advancing  boundary  finds  itself  acted  on  by.  a 
smaller  force  and  falls  back  into  line,  while  a  straggling  colourless 
ion  i$  pushed  forward  again.  Hence  a  sharp  boundary  is  pre« 
serv^  B.  D.  Steele  has  shoy7^  that  with  these  shaip  boundaries 
the  use  of  coloured  ions  is  uiuiecessaiy,  the  junction  line  bemg 
visible  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  optical  refractive  indices  of 
two  colourless  solutions.  Once  the  bcmndary  is  formed,  too,  no 
gelatine  is  necessary,  and  the  motion  can  be  watched  through 
liquid -aqueous  solutions  (see  R.  B.  De&ison  and  B.  D«  Steele, 
J>hU,  Trans.,  1906). 

AH  the  direct' measur^mentB  whkh  have  been  made  on  simple 
binary  electrolytes  agree  with  'Kohlrausch's  results  within  the 
limits  of  experimental  error.  His  theory,  therefore,  probably 
holds  goo4  in,  such  cases,  whatever  be  the  .solvent,  if  the  proper 
values  ace  given  to  the  ionic  velocities,  i.e.  the  values  expressing 
the  velocities  with  which  the  ions  actually  move  in  the  solution 
of  the  strength  taken,  and  tinder  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 
If  we  know  the  specific  velocity  ol  any  one  ion,  we  can  deduce, 
from  the  conductivity  of  very  dilute  solutions,  the  velocity  of  any 
other  ipn  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  a  proceeding  which 
dots  not  involve  the  difficult  task  of  determining  the  migration 
constant  of  the  compound.  Thus,  taking  the  specific  ionic 
velocity  pf  hydrogen  as  0*00032  cm.  per  second,  we  can  find,  by 
deterq^ning  the  conductivity  of  dilute  solutions  of  any  acid,  the 
specific  velocity  of  the  itcid  radicle  involved.  Or  again,  since  we 
know  the  specific  velocity  of  sUver,  we  can  find  the  velocities  of  a 
series  of  acid  radicles  at  great  dilution  by  measuring  the  con- 
ductivity of  their  silver  salts,   . 

By  audi  methods  W.  Ostwald,  G.  Bredig  and  other  observers  have 
found  the  specific  velocities  of  many  ions  both  of  inorganic  and 
organic  oqmpounds,  and  eipamined  the  relation  between  constitution 
and  ionic  velocity.  The  velocity  of  elementary  ions  is  found  to 
be  a  periodic  f uncrioh  of  the  atomic  weight,  similar  elements  Ij^ng 
on  corresponding  portions  of  a  Curve  drawn  to  express  the  relation 
betweeni  these  two  properties.  Such  a  curve  muoh  resembles  that 
giving  the  relation  between  atomic  weight  and  visqpaty  in  solution. 
For  complex  ions  the  velocity  is  largely  an  additive  property;  to 
a  continuous  additive  change  in  the  composition  of  tne  ion  corre- 
sponds a  continuous  but  decreanng  change  in  the  velocity.  The 
loUpwIng  table  gives  Ostwald's  results  for  the  formic  acid  senes  :t— 

Tabi-eXII. 


,.    .       '                    

Velocity. 

Difference  for  CH,. 

Formioadd     ...     HCOi 
Acetic     .  „      .     .    , .     H^CjQf 
Propionic,,     *     ...     HsCjOi 
Butyric    ,,                .     H7C4OJ 
Valeric      „      ...     HjCsOa 
CaprioniCvi     •     •     ^     HuC^Oi 

5r-2 
38^3 

34-3 
30-S 

28-8 

27.4 

1         , 

—  12-9 

-  40 

-  3-5 

—  2-0 

-  1-4 

Nalttrp  of  Elecirolytes, — We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  about  the 
fundamental  cause  of  electrolytic  activity,  nor  considered  why, 
for  exi^mple,  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride  is  a  good  conductor, 
while  a  solution  of  sugar  allows  practically  no  current  to  pass. 

All  the  preceding  account  of  the  subject  is,  then,  independent 
of  any  view  we  inay  take  of  the  nature  of  electrolytes,  and  stands 
on  the  basis  of  direct  experiment.  Nevertheless,  the  facts 
considered  point  to  a  very  definite  conclusion.  The  specific 
velocity  of  an  ion  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  opposite  ion 
present,  and  this  suggests  that  the  ions  themselves,  while 
travelling  through  the  liquid,  are  dissociated  from  each  other.' 
Further  evidence,  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  since  the  conductivity  is  proportional  to  the 
con.centration  at  great  dilution,  the  equivalent-conductivity,  and 
therefore  the  ionic  velocity,  is  independent  of  it.  The  importance 
of  this  relation  will  be  seen  by  considering  the  alternative  to  the 
dissociation  hypothesis.  If  the  ions  are  not  permanently  free 
from  each  other  their  mobility  as  parts  of  the  dissolved  molecules 
must  be  secured  by  continual  interchanges.  The  velocity  wfth 
which  they  work  their  way  through  the  liquid  must  then  increase 
as  such  molecular  rearrangements  become  more  frequent,  and  will 
therefore  d^en^  on  the  number  of  solute  molecules,  i.e..  on  the 


concefttcation.  On  this  smppositioci  the  ofanrved  ccmstancy  of 
velocity  would  be  impossible.  We  shall  therefore  adopt  as  a 
Working  hypothesis  the  theory,  confirmed  by  other  phenomena 
(see  Electkolysis)  ,  that  anelectrolyte consists  of  dissociatedions. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  neitho:  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
dissociation  theory  which  is  here  considered,  nor  that  described 
in  the  article  Electrolysis,  requires  more  than  the  effective 
dissociation  of  the  ions  from  each  x>ther.  They  may  well  be 
connected  in  some  way  with  solvent  molecules,  and  there  are 
several  indications  that  an  i<m  consists  of  an  electrified  part  of  the 
molecule  of  the  dissolved  salt  with  an  attendant  atmosphere  of 
solvent  round  it.  The  C(»ductivity  of  a  salt  solution  depends  on 
two  factors--(x)  the  fraction  of  the  salt  tooksed;  (2)  the  velocity 
with  which  the.  ions,  when^free  from  each  other,  move  under  the 
electric  forces.^  When  a  solution  is  heated,  bpth  these  factors  may 
change.  The  coefficient  of  ionization  usually,  though  not  always, 
decreases ;  the  specific  ionic  velocities  increase.  Now  the  rate  of 
increase  with  temperatiue  of  these  ionic  veldcities  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  viscosity  of  the  liquid. 
If  the  curves  obtained  by  observations  at  ordinary  temperatures 
be  carried  on  they  indicate  a  zero  of  fluidity  and  a  zero  of  ionic 
velocity  about  the  same  point,  38-5°  C.  below  thefreeaang  point  of 
water  (Kohlrausch,  Sits,  prtuss,  Akad.  Wiss.,  1901,  42,  p.  1026). 
Such  relations  suggest  that  the  frictional  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  an  ion  is  due  to  the  ordinary  viscosity  of  the  liquid,  and  that  the 
ion  is  analogous  to  a  body  of  some  size  lurged  through  a  viscous 
medium  rather  than  to  a  particle  of  mblecidar  dimensions  finding 
its  ivay  through  a  crowd  of  molecules  of  similar  magnitude. 
From  this  point  of  view  W.  K.  Bousfield  has  calculated  the  sizes 
of  ions  on  the  assumption  that  Stokes's  theory  of  the  motion  of  a 
small  sphere  through  a  viscous  medium  might  be  applied  {Zeits. 
phys,  Chem.f  1905,  53,  p.  257;  PhU.  Trans.  A,  1906,  206,  p.  loi). 
The  radius  of  the  potassium  or  chlorine  ion  with  its  envelope  of 
water  appears  to  be  about  i  •  2  X  lo"^  centimetres. 

Pot  the  HbCography  of  electrolytic  conduction  see  Electrolysis. 
The  bookis  which  deal  more  especially  with  the  particular  subject 
of  the  present  article  are  Das  Leitverrndgm  der  Eiektrolytte,  by 
F.  Kohjiausch  and  L.  Holbom   (Leipsig,  i'^  "^         ' 


of  Solution  and  Electrolysis ,  by 
1902). 

m.    Electric  Conduction  through  Gases 

A  gas  such  as  air  when  it  is  under  normal  conditipns  conducts 
electricity  to  a  small  but  only  to  a  very  smaU  extent,  however 
small  the  electric  force  acting  on  the  gas  may  be.  The  electrical 
conductivity  of  gases  not  exposed  to  special  conditions  is  so 
small  that  it  was  only  definitely  established  in  the  early  years 
of  the  2oth  century,  although  it  had  engaged  the  attention  of. 
physicists  for'more  than  a  hundred  years.  Tf  had  been  known 
for  a  long  time  that  a  body  charged  with  electricity  slowly  lost 
its  charge  even  when  insiilated  with  tiie  greatest  care,  and  though 
long  ago  some  phyaiiiists  believed  that  part  of  the  leak  of 
electricity  took  plaoe  tfarougii  the  air,  the  general  view  seems  to 
;  have  been  that  it  wasxioe  to  almost  imavoidabie  defects  in  the 
insulation  or  to  dust  in  the  air,  which  after  strHdng  the  charged 
body  was  repelled  &om  k  and  weiht  off  with  sdzneof  the  charge. 
C,  A.  Coulomb,  wbo  made  someirery  caiteful  es^etfideMS  uiiich 
were  published  in  2785  (MSm.  de  PAcad.  des  ScUncet;  ly^s,  p. 
612),  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  aUowing^  ilor  the  leakage 
ajbng  the  threads  which  sui^x>rted  the  charged  body  there  was 
a  balance  over,  which  he  attributed  to  leakage  thfongh  the  air. 
His  view  was  that  when  the  molecuks  of -air  oene  into  contact 
with  a  charged  body  some  of  the  electricity  goes  pa  to  the  m«ile- 
cules,  whic£  are  th^i  repelled  from  the  body  carrying  thek 
charge  with  them.  We  shall  see  later  that  this  explanatioii  is 
not  tenable.  C.  Matteucci  (Ann.  ckim.  phys.^  1850^  28,  p.  390) 
in  1850  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  electricity  from  a 
charged  body  passes  through  the  air;   he  was  the  first  to  proire 

^  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  velocities  calculated  hr  Kohliauadi's 
theory  and  observed  experimentally  are  the  average  vek>citie6,  and 
involve  both  the  factors  mentfioned  above;  they  mclude  the  time 
wasted  by  the  ions  in  combinatiioQ  with  each  otDe^^  and,  exc^t  at 
great  dilution;  are  less  than  the  irelocity  with  which  the  ions  move 
when  free  from  each  othev^ 
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that  the  rate  at  which  electricity  escapes  is  less  when  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  is  low  than  when  it  is  hi^.  He  found  that  the  rate 
was  the  same  whether  the  charged  body  was  surrounded  by  air, 
carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen.  Subsequent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  rate  in  hydrogen  is  in  general  much  less  than  in 
air.  Thus  in  1872  E.  G.  Warburg  {Pogg.  Ann,^  1872, 145,  p.  578) 
found  that  the  leak  through  hydrogen  was  ocdy  about  one-hatf 
of  that  through  air:  he  confirmed  Matteucci's  observations  on 
the  ^Eect  of  pressure  on  the  rate  of  leak,  and  also  found  that  it 
waa  the  sasie  whether  the  gas  was  dry  or  dampt-  He  was-iaclined 
to  attribute  the  leak  to  dust  in  the  air,  a  view  which  was 
strengthened  by  an  experiment  of  J.  W.  Hittorf's  (Wied.  Ann,y 
1879,  7,  p.  595),  in  which  a  small  carefully  insula^d  electroscope, 
placed  in  a  smJall  vessel  filled  with  carefully  filtered  gaa^  retained 
its  charge  for  several  days;  we  kilow  now  that  this  was  due  to 
the  smallness  of  the  vessel  and  not  to  the  absence  of  dust^  as  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  rate  <tf  leak  in  small  vessels  is  less  than 
in  large  ones. 

Great  light  was  thrown  on  this  subject  by  some  experiments 
on  the  rates  of  leak  from  charged  bodies  in  ttosed  vessels  made 
almost  simultaneously  by  H.  Geitel  (Phys.  ZeiL,  1900,  2,  p.  116) 
and  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  {Proc,  Catnb.  PhU,  Soc.,  1900,  11,  p.  32). 
These  observers  established  that  (i)  the  rate  of  Escape  of  elec^ 
tricity  in  a  closed  vessel  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  open,  &nd 
the  larger  the  vessel  the  greater  is  the  rate  of  leak;  and  (2)  the  rate 
of  leak  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  di0erenoes  of 
potential  between  the  charged  body  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel: 
the  rate  soon  reaches  a  limit  beyond  which  it  does  not  increase, 
however  much  the  potential  difference  may  be  increased,  provided, 
of  course,  that  this  is  not  great  enough  to  cause  sparks  to  pass 
from  the  charged  body.  On  the  assumption  that  the  maximum 
leak  is  pix>pQrtional  to  the  vohune,  Wilson's  experiments,  which 
were  made  in  vessels  less  than  i  litre  in  volume,  showed  that  in 
dust-free  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  the  maximum  quantity 
of  electricity  which  can  escape  in  one  second  from  a  charged 
body  in  a  closed  volume  of  V  cubic  centimetres  is  about  lo-^V 
electrostatic  units.  £.  Rutherford  and  S.  T.  Allan  (Phys.  ZeiL, 
1902,  3,  p.  225),  working  in  Montreal,  obtained  results  in  close 
agreement  with  this.  Working  between  pressures  of  from 
43  to  743  milUmetres  of  mercury,  Wilson  showed  that  tJhe 
maximum  rate  of  leak  ia  very  approximately  proportional  to 
the  pressure;  •  it  is  thus  exceedingly  small  when  the  pressure 
is  low — a  result  illustrated  in  a  striking  way  by  an  experiment 
of  Sir  W.  Croc^es  {Proc^  Ray.  Soc,  1879,  28,  p.  347)  in  which  a 
pair  of  gold  leaves  retained  an  electric  charge  for  several  months 
in  a  very  high  vacuum.  Subsequent  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  only  in  very  small  vessels  that  the  rate  of  leak  is  pro* 
portional  to  the  volume  and  to  the  pressure;  in  large  vessels 
the  rate  of  leak  per  unit  volume  is  considerably  smaller  than  in 
small  osfees.  In  small  vessels  the  maximum  rate  of  leak  in  different 
gases,  is,  with  the  exceptiotn  of  hydrogen,  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  density  of  the^as.  Wilson's  results  on  this  point  are 
shown iii  the  following  table  (Ptqc,  Hay.  5ot.,  iqoi,  ^,  p.  277); — 


Gas. 

Relative  Rate  of  Leak. 

Kat^  of  teak. 
Sp.  Gr. 

Air 

H. 

CQi     .     .     . 
SO,     .      .     . 
CHjCl      .      . 
Ni(C0)4  .      . 

I'OO 

•184 
1-69 
2  64 

4-7 
51 

I 

2-7 
I*IO 
I-2I 
1-09 
•867 

The  rate  of  leak  of  electricity  through  gas  contained  m  a  closed 
vessel  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  material  of  which  the  walls 
of  the  vessel  are  made;  thus  it  is  greater,  other  circumstances 
being  the  same,  when  the  vessel  is  made  of  lead  than  when  it  is 
made  of  aluminium.  It  also  varies,  as  Campbell  and  Wood 
(PhU.Mag*  [6],  IS,  p.-26s)  have  shown,  with  the  time  of  the  day, 
havinga  well-marked  minimum  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
it  also  varies  from  month  to  month.  Rutherford  (Pkys,  Rev,^ 
1903,  16,  p.  183),  Cooke  {Phil,  Mag,,  1903  [6],  6,  p.  403)  and 
M^Clennan  and  Burton  {Pkys.  Rtv.y  1903, 16,  p.  184)  have  shown 


tJbiat  the  leak  in  a  closed  vessel  can  be  re4uGed  by  sv^t  ^% 
by  suf  ifounding  the  vessel  with  sheets  of  thick  lead*  bi»&  xbat  the 
reduction  is  uot  increased  beyond  this  amount^  however  thkk 
the  lead  sheets  may  be.  This  result  indicates  that  part  of  th« 
leak  is  due  to  a  very  penetrating  kind  of  radiation,  wMch  can  get 
through  the  thin  walb  of  the  vessel  but  is  stopped  by  the  thick 
lead*  A  large  part  of  the  lesJk  we  are  describing  is^  due  to  the 
presei^ce  of  radioactive  substances  sujch  |is  radium  and  thorium 
in  the  earth's  crust  and  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  to  the 
gaseous  radioactive  emanations  whidi  diffuse  from  them  into 
the  atmo^here.  Tlus  explains  the  very  interesting  effect 
discovered  by  J.  Elster  and  H.  Geitel  {Pkys,  Zait.,  1901, 2,  p.  560), 
that  the  rate  of  leak  in  caves  and  cellars  wjien  the  »ij  is  sta^ant 
aad  only  renewed  slowly  is  much  greater  than  in  the  .open  air* 
In  scmie  cases  the  difference  is  very  marked;  thu^  tb^y  fioiund 
that  in  the  cave  called  the  Baumannshdhle  in  the  liarz  mountains 
the  electricity  escaped  at  seven  times  the  rate  it  did  in  the  air 
outside.  In  caves  and  cellars  the  radioactive  ea)ja,niations  from 
the  walls  can  accumulate  and  are  not  blown  away  as  in  the 
open  air. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  gases  m  the  nonnal  state  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  exceedingly  small,  sp  small  that  the  investigation 
of  its  properties  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difiiculty;  there 
are,  however,  many  ^ays  by  which  the  electrical  conductivity 
of  a  gas  can  be  increased  so  greatly  that  the  investigation 
becomes  comparatively  easy.  Among  such  methods  are  raising 
the  temperatiure  of  the  gas  above  a  certain  point.  Gas^  drawn 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  ffames,  electric  arcs  and  sparks,  or 
glowing  piepes  of  metal  or  carbon  are  conductors,  as  ar;e  also 
gases  through  which  R<Uitgen  or  cathode  rays  or  r^s  of  positive 
electricity  are  passing;  the  rays  from  the  radioactive  metalsj 
radium,  thorium,  polonium  and  actinium,  produce  the  same 
effect,  as  does  also  ultra-violet  light  of  exceedingly  short  wave- 
length. The  g^s,  after  being  made  a  conductor  of  electricity 
by  any  of  these  means,  is  found  to  possess  certain  properties; 
thus  it  retains  its  conductivity  for  some  little  time  aiCter  the  agent 
which  made  it  a  conductor  has  ceased,  to  act,  though  the  con- 
ductivity diminishes  very  rapidly  and  finally  gets  too  sfoall 
to  be  appreciable. 

This  and  several  other  properties  of  conducting  gas  may 
readiiiy  be  proved  by  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  representejd  ip  fig.  j^ 
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Fig.  5. 
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V  is  a  testing  vessel  in  which  an  electroscope  is  placed.  Two  tubes 
A  and  C  are  fitted  into  the  yepsel,  A  being  connected  with  a  water 
pump,  while  the  far  end  of  C  is  in  the  region  where  the  gas  i§ 
exposed  to  the  agent  which  makes  it  a  condu^or  9f  electricity. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  gas  is  made  conductinig  by  JRlontgen  if^ys 
produced  by  a  vacuum  tube  which  is  placed  in  a  bpx>  covered 
except  for  a  window  at  B  with  lead.so  as  to  pcotejct  the  electron- 
scope  from  the  direct  action  of  the  rays.  If  a  slow  currentof  air 
IS  drawn  by  the  water  pump  through  the  testing  vessel/ the  charge 
on  the  ejectroscope  will  gradually  leak  away.  The  l^ak,  however, 
ceases  when  the  current  of  air  is  stopped.  This  result  shows  that 
the  gas  retails  its  conductivity  during  the  time  takea  hy  it  tO:  pass 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  tube  C. 

The  gas  loses  its  conductivity  when  filtered  thmugh  a  phig  of 
glass-wool,  or  when  it  is  made  to  bubble  through  water.  Thii 
can  readily  be  proved  by  inserting  La  the  tube  C>  plug  of  glass* 
wool  oc  a  water  trap;  then  if  by  working  the  pump  a  little 
harder  the  same  current  of  air  is  produced  as  before,  it  will.be 
found  that  the  electroscope  will  now  retain  its  charge,  showing 
that  the  conductivity  can,  as  it  were,  be  filtered  out  of  the  gas. 

vi.  28 
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The  conductivity  can  also  be  removed  from  the  gas  by  making 

the  gas  traverse  a  strong  electric  fidd.    We  can  show  this  by 

replacing  the  tube  C  by  a  metal  tube  with  an  insulated  wire 

passing  down  the  axis  of  the  tube.    If  there  is  no  potential 

difference  between  the  wire  and  the  tube  then  the  electroscope 

will  leak  when  4  curreiit  of  air  is  drawn  through  the  vessel,  but 

the  leak  will  stop  if  a  considerable  difference  of  potential  is 

maintained  between  the  wire  and  the  tube:    this  shows  that  a 

strong  electric  field  Removes  the  conductivity  from  the  gas. 

The  fact  that  the  conductivity  of  the  gas   is  removed   by 

filtering  shows  that  it  is  due  to  something  mixed  with  the  gas 

which  is  removed  from  it  by  filtration,  and  since  the  conductivity 

is  also  removed  by  an  €ilectric  field,  the  cause  of  the  conductivity 

must  be  charged  With  electricity- so  as  to  be- driven  t?o  the  sides 

of  the  tube  by  the  electric  fotce.    Since  the  gas  as  a  whole*  is  not 

electrified  either  positively  or  negatively,  there  must  be  both 

negative  and  positive  charges  in  the  gas,  the  amount  of  electricity 

of  one  sign  bdng  equal  to  that  of  the  other.     We  are  thus  led  to 

the  conclusion  that  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  is  due  to  electrified 

particles  being  mixed  up  with  the  gas,  some  of  these  particles 

having  charges  of  positive  electricity,  others  of  negative.    These 

electrified  particles  are  called  ions,  and  the  process  by  which  the 

gas  is  made  a  conductor  is  called  the  ionization  of  the  gas.    We 

shall  show  later  that  the  charges  and  masses  of  the  ions  can  be 

determined,  and  that  the  gaseous  ions  are  not  identical  with 

those  met  with  in  the  electrolysis  of  solutions. 

One  vfery  characteristic  property  of  conduction  of  electricity 

through  a  gas  is  the  relation  between  the  current  through  the 

gas  and  the  electric  force  which  gave  rise  to  it.     This  relation 

is  not  in  general' that  expressed  by  Ohm's  law,  which  always, 

as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  expresses  the  relation 

for  conduction  through  metals  and  electrolytes.    Witb  gases,  on 

the  other  kand>  it  is  only  when  the  current  is  very  small  that 

Ohm's  law  is  true.    If  we  represent  graphically  by  means  of  a 

curve  the  relation  between  the  current  passing  between  two 

parallel  metal  plates  separated  by  ionized  gas  and  the  difference 

of  potential  between  the  plates,  the  curve  is  of  the  character 

shown  in  fig.  6  when  the  ordinates  represent  the  current  and 

the  abscissae  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates. 

We  see  that -when  the  potential  difference  is  very  small,  i.e. 

dose  to  the  origin,  the^curve  is  approximately -straight,  but  that 

soon  the  current  increases  much 

less    rapidly  than    the  potential 

difference,  and  that  a  stage  is 

reached    when    no    appreciable 

increase  of  current  is  produced 

when  the  potential  difference  is 

increased;      when  this  •' stage  is 

reached  the  current  is  constant, 

and  this  value  of  the  current  is 

called  the  "  saturation  "  value. 

When    the    potential    difference 

approaches  the  value  at  which 

sparks  would  pass  through  the 

gas,  the  currebt  again  increases  with  the  potential  difference; 

thus^  the  curve  represehting  the  relation  between  the  current 

and  potential  difference  over  very  wide  ranges  of  potential 

difference  has  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  7;  curves  of  this  kind 

have  been  obtainied  by  von  Schweidler  (Wien,   Ber.,   1899, 

ro8,  p.  2is),  and  J.  E.  S.  Townsend  Phil.  Mag.,  1901  [6],  t, 

p.  19S).    We  shall  discuss  later  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  the 

current  with   Mrge   potential   differences,   when  we   consider 

ionization  by  collision. 

The  general  features  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  curve  are  readily 
explained  on  the  ionization  hypothesis.  On  this  view  the  ROntgen 
rays  or  other  ioilizhig  agent  acting  on  the  gas  between  the  plates, 
produces  positive  and  negative  ions  at  a  definite  rate.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  q  positive  and  q  negative  ions  are  by  this  means  produced 
per  second  between  the  plates;  these  under  the  electric  force  will 
tend  to  move;  the  positive  ones  to  the  negative  plate,  the  negative 
oiiep  to  the  positive.  Some  of  these  iona  will  reach  the  i)late,  others 
before, reaching  the  plate  wUl  get  so  near  one  of  the  opposite  sign  that 
the  attraction  between  them  will  cause  them  to  unite  and  form  an 
electrically  neutral  system;  when  they  do  this  they  end  their 
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Fig.  6. 


existence  as  iond.  The  current  between  the  plates  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  ions  which  reach  the  plates  per  second.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  we  cannot  go  on  taking  more  ions  out  of  the  eas  than 
are  produced;  thus  we  cannot,  when  the  current  is  steady,  have 
more  than  q  positive  ions  driven  to  the  negative  plate  per  second, 
and  the  same  nuniber  of  negative  ions  to  the  positive.  Ifeach  of  the 
positive  ions  carries  a  charge  of  €  units  of  positive  electricity,  and 
if  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  charge  on  each  negative  ion,  then 
the  maximum  amount  of  electricity  which  can  be  given  to  the  plates 
per  second  is  qe,  and  this  is  equal  to  the  saturation  current.  Thus 
if  we  hieasure  the  saturation  current,  we  get  a  direct  measure  of  the 
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ionization,  and  this  does  not  require  us  to  know  the  value  of  any 
quantity  except  the  constant  charge  on  the  ion.  If  we  attempted 
to  deduce  the  amount  of  ionization  by  measurements  of  the  current 
before  it  was  saturated,  we  should  require  to  know  in  addition  the 
velocitv  with  which  the  ions  move  under  a  given  electric  force,  the 
time  that  elapses  between  the  liberation  of  an  ion  and  its  com- 
bination with  one  of  the  opposite  si^n,  and  the  potential  difference 
between  the  plates.  Thus  if  we  wish  to  measure  the  amount  of 
ionization  in  a  gas  we  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  current  is 
saturated. 

The  difference  between  conduction  through  gases  and  through 
metals  is  shown  in  a  striking  way  when  we  use  potential  differences 
large  enough  to  produce  the  saturation  current.  Suppose  we 
have  got  a  potential  difference  between  the  plates  more  than 
sufficient  to  produce  the  saturation  current,  and  let  us  increase 
the  distance  between  thte  plates.  If  the  gas  were  to  act  like  a 
metallic  conductor  this  would  dimin!^  the  current,  because  the 
greater  length  would  invc^ve  a  greater  resistance  in  the  circuit. 
In  the  case  we  are  considering  the  separation  of  the  plates  will 
increase  the  current^  because  now  there  is  a  larger  volume  of  gas 
exposed  to  the  raysj  there  are  therefore  more  ions  produced, 
and  as  the  saturation  current  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
ions  the  saturation  current  is  increased.  If  the  potential  differ* 
ence  between  the  plates  were  much  less  than  that  required  to 
saturate  the  current,  then  increasing  the  distance  would  diminidi 
the  current;  the  gas  for  such  potential  diffettences  obeys  Ohm's 
law  and  the  behaviour  of  the  gaseous  resistance  is  therefore 
similar  to  that  of  a  metallic  one. 

In  order  to  produce  the  saturation  current  the  electric  field 
must  be  strong  enough  to  drive  each  ion  to  the  electrode  before 
it  has  time  to  enter  into  combination  with  one  of  the  opposite 
sign.  Thus  when  the  plates  in  the  preceding  example  are  far 
apart,  it  will  take  a  larger  potential  difference  to  produce  this 
currwit  than  when  the  plates  are  close  together.-  The  potential 
difference  required  to  saturate  the  current  will  increase  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  plates,  for  if  the  ions  are  to 
be  delivered  in  a  given  time  to  the  plates  their  speed  must  be 
proj>ortional  to  the  distance  between  the  plates.  But  the  speed 
is  proportionial  to  the  electric  force  acting  on  the  ion;  hence  the 
electric  force  must  be  proj>ortional  to  the  distance  between  the 
plates,  and  as  in  a  imiform  field  the  potential  difference  is  equal 
to  the  electric  force  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  the  plates, 
the  potential  difference  will  vary  as  the  square  of  this  distance. 

The  potential  difference  required  to  produce  saturation  will, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  increase  with  the  amount 
of  ionization,  for  when  the  number  of  ions  is  large  and  they  are 
crowded  together,  the  time  which  will  elapse  before  a  positive 
one  combines  with  a  negative  will  be  smaller  than  when  the 
number  of  ions  is  small.  The  ions  have  therefore- to  be  removed 
more  quickly  from  the  gas  when  the  ionization  is  great  than 
when  it  is  small;  thus  they  must  move  at*  a  higher  speed  and 
must  therefore  be  acted  upon  by  a  larger  force. 
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When  the  ions  are  not  removed  from  the  gas,  they  will  increase 
until  the  number  of  ions  of  one  sign  which  combine  with  ions 
of  the  opposite  sign  in  any  time  is  equal  to  the  number  produced 
by  the  ionizing  agent  in  that  time.  We  can  easily  calculate  the 
number  of  f r^e  ions  at  any  time  after  the  ionizing  agent  has 
Commenced  to  act. 

L^  q  be  the  number  of  ions  (positive  or  negative)  produced  in 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  gas  per  second  by  the  Ionizing  agent, 
fii,  n^,  the  number  of  free  positive  cmd  negative  ions  respectively  per 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  gas.  The  number  of  collisions  between 
positive  and  negative  ions  per  second  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 

gas  is  proportional  to  nitit.  If  a  certain  fmction  of  the  collisions 
etween  the  positive  and  negative  ions  resutt  in  the  formation  of  an 
electrically  neutral  system,  the  number  of  ions  which  disappear  per 
second  on  a  cubic  centimetre  will  be  equal  to  ani  Ms,  where  a  is  a 
quantity  which  is  independent  of  ni,  n^;  hence  if  /  is  the  time  since 
the  ionizing  agent  was  applied  to  the  gas,  we  have 

^njjdt^q-'.atii  fit^  dn%ldt  =g—  oWi  fh» . 

Thus  «i —n*  is  constant,  so  if  the  gas  is  uncharged  to  befftn  with,  «i 
will  always  equat  Wjl     Putting  «i  =  «2  =  »  we  have 

ift»/rff=ff— an* (i), 

the  solution  of  which  is,  since  n=o  when  ^=0, 

^"  >ft*4-i (2). 

if  ft*  =  3/0.  Now  the. number  of  ions  when  the  gas  has  reached  a 
steady  state  is  got  by  putting  /  equal  to  infinity  in  the  preceding 
equation,  and  is  therefore  given  by  the  equation 

We  see  from  equation  (i)  that  the  gas  will  not  approximate  to  its 
steady  state  until  2kat  is  large,  that  is  until  /  is  large  compared  with 
il2ka  or  with  1/2  V  (qa).  We  may  thus  take  1/2  V  (ga)  as  a  measure  of 
the  time  taken  by  the  gas  to  reach  a  steady  state  when  exposed  to 
an  ionizing  agent;  as  this  time  varies  inversely  as  Vg  we  see  that 
when  the  ionization  is  feeble  it  may  take  a  very  considerable  time  for 
the  gas  to  reach  a  steady  state.  Thus  in  the  case  of  our  atmosphere 
where  the  production  of  ions  ia  only  at  the  rate  of  about  30  per  cubic 
centimetre  per  second,  and  where,  as  we  shall  seet  a  ^  about  io~*, 
it  would  tafie  some  minutes  for  the  ionization  in  the  air  to  get  into 
a -steady  state  if  the  ionizing  agent  were  suddenly  applied. 

We  may  use  equation  (i)  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the  ions 
disappear  when  the  ionizing  agent  is  removed.  Putting  9=0  in 
that  equation  we  get  dn/ml'^  ^an*. 

Hence  ff-fio/(i+fiool) (3), 

where  th  is  the  number  of  ions  when  i  ^o.  Thus  the  number  of  ions 
falls  to  one-half  its  initial  value  in  the  time  i/noo.  The  quantity  a  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  recombination^  and  its  value  for  dinerent  gases 
has  been  determined  by  Rutherford  {Phil.  Mag,  1807  (5I,  4^,  p.  422), 
Townsend  {.Phil.  Trans.,  1900,  193,  p.  129),  McClunc;  (Phil.  Mag.^ 
1902  [6],  3,  p.  283),  Langevin  (Ann,  chim.  phys.  (7],  28,  p.  289), 
Retschinsky  {Ann.  d.  Phys.,  1905,  17,  p.  §18),  Hendred,  (P^y*.  i^«|.» 
1005,  21,  p.  314).  The  values  ofa/e,  e  being  the  charge  on  an  ion  in 
electrostatic  measure  as  determined  by  these  observers  for  different 
gases,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Townsend. 

McClung. 

Langevin. 

Retschinsky. 

Hendred. 

Air 

0.       . 
CO,    . 
H,      . 

3420 
3380 
3500 
3020 

3380 

3490 
2940 

3200 
3400 

4140 

3500 

The  gases  in  these  experiments  were  carefully  dried  and  free  fr(j)m 
dust ;  the  apparent  value  of  a  is  much  increased  when  du^t  of  small 
drops  of  water  are  present  in  the  gas,  for  then  the  ions  get  caught 
by  the  dust  particles,  the  mass  of  a  particle  b  so  great  compared 
with  that  of  an  ion  that  they  are  practically  immovable  under  the 
action  of  the  electric  field,  and  so  the  ions  clinging  to  them  escape 
detection  when  electrical  methods  are  used.  Taking  e  as  3 -5  X  i  o~*®, 
we  see  that  a  is  about  i«2Xio"*,  so  that  the  number  of  recom- 
binations in  unit  time  between  n  positive  and  n  negative  ions  in  unit 
volume  is  i«2Xio"*»*.  The  kinetic  theorj^  of  gases  shows  that 
if  we  have  n  molccuiea  of  air  per  cubic  centimetre,  the  number  of 
collisions  per  second  is  i  '2  X  Xo~^n*  at  a  temperature  of  o®  C.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  number  of  recombinations  between  oppositely 
charged  ions  is  enormously  greater  than  the  number  of  collisions 
between  the  same  number  of  neutral  molecules.  We  shall  see  that 
the  difference  in  size  between  the  ion  and  the  molecule  is  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  collisions  in  the 
two  cases;  the  difference  is  due  to  the  force  between  the  oppositely 
charged  ions,  which  drags  ions  into  collisions  which  but  for  this  force 
would  have  missed  each  other. 

Several  methods  have  been  used  to  measure  a.     In  one  method 
air,  exposed  to  some  ionizing  agent  at  one  end  of  a  long  tube,  is 


slowly  sucked  through  the  tube  and  the  saturation  current  m^asured 
at  different  points  along  the  tube.  These  currents  are  proportional, 
to  the  values  of  n  at  the  place  of  observation:  if  we  Know  the 
distance  of  this  place  from  the  end  of  the  tube  wHen  the  g^s  was 
ionized  and  ithe  velocity  of  the  stream  of  gas,  we  can  find  t  in  lequation 
(3),  and  knowing  the  value  of  n  we  can  deduce  the  value  ol*  a  from 
the  equation 

where  «i,  nt  are  the  values  of  n  at  the  times  /i,  4  respectively.  In  this 
method  the  tubes  ought  to  be  so  wide  that  the  loss  of  ions  by  diffusion 
to  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  necligible.  There  are  other  methods  which 
involve  the  knowledge  of  the  speed  with  which  the  ions  move  under 
the  action  of  known  electric  forces;  we  shall  defer  the  consideration 
of  these  methods  until  we  have  discussed  the  question  of  these 
speeds. 

In  measuring  the  value  of  a  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
theory  of  the  methods  supposes  that  the  ionization  is  uniform 
throughout  the  gas.  If  the  total  ionization  throughout  a  gas  remains 
constant,  but  instead  of  being  uniformly  distributed  i^  concentrated, 
in  patches,  it  is  evident  that  the  ions  will  recombine  more  quickly 
in  the  second  case  than'  in  the  first,  and  that  the  value  of  a  will  be 
different  in  the  two  cases.  This  probably  explains  the  large  values 
of  o  obtained  by  Retschinsky,  who  ionized  the  gas  by  the  a  rays 
fro  A  radium,  a  method  which  produces  very  patchy  ionization, 

Variation  of  a  with  the  Pressure  of  the  Gas. — ^Alf  observers  agree 
that  there  is  little  variation  in  a  with  the  pressures  /or  pressures  qf 
between  5  and  i  atmospheres;  at  lower  pressures,  however,  the 
value  of  a  seems  to  diminish  with  the  pressure:  thus  Langevin 
{Ann.  chim.  phys.,  1003,  28,  p.  287)  found  that  at  a  pressure  of  i 
of  an  atmosphere  the  value  of  a  was  about  J  of  its  value  at 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Variation  of  a  with  the  Temperature. — Erikson  {Phil.  Mag.,  Aug. 
1909)  has  shown  that  the  value  of  a  for  air  increases  as  the  tempera- 
ture diminishes,  and  that  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  —180**  C, 
it  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  at  -}-i2°  C. 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  recombination  is  due  to  the  coming 
together  of  the  positive  and  negative  ions  under  the  influence  of  the 
electrical  attraction  between  them,  it.  follows  that  a  laree  electric 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  this  attraction  would  keep  the  ions  apart 
and  hence  diminish  the  coefficient  of  recombination.  Simple  con- 
siderations, however,  will  show  that  it  would  require  exceedingly 
strong  dectric  fields  to  produce  an  appreciable  effect.  The  value  of 
a  indicates  that  for  two  oppositely  charged  ions  to  unite  they  must 
come  within  a  distance  ot  about  1-5  Xio**  centimetres;  at  this 
distance  the  attraction  between  them  is  ^Xio^V2-25,  and  if  X  is  the 
external  electric  force,  the  force  tending  to  pull  them  apart  cannot 
be  greater  than  Xe;  if  this  is  to  be  comparable  with  the  attraction, 
X  must  be  comparable  with  eXxo*V2*25,  or  putting  tf=4Xio~*», 
with  I '8X10*;  this  is  54,000  volts  per  centimetre,  a  force  which 
could  not  be  appUed  to  gas  at  atmospheric  pretoure  without  pro- 
ducii^  a  spark. 

Diffusion  of  the  Ions. — ^The  ionized  gas  acts  like  a  mixture  of  fi»9es, 
the  ions  corresponding  to  two  different  gases,  the  non-ionizea  gas 
to  a  third.  If  the  concentration  of  the  ions  is  not  uniform,  they  will 
diffuse  through  the  non-ionized  gas  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
more  uniform  distribution.  .  A  very,  valuable  seri^  of.determinatibins 
of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  ions  through  yarious  ga^es  has  been 
made  by  Townsend  {Phil.  Trans.,  1900,  A,  193,  p.  129).  The" method 
used  Was  to  suck  the  ionized  gas  through  narrow  tubes;  by  measur- 
ing the  loss  of  both  the  positive  and  negative  ions  after  the  gase^ 
had  passed  through  a  kao;wn  len^  of  Uxh^,  and  allowing  for  ithe  loss 
by  recombination,  the  loss  by  diffusion  and  hence  the  coeffloi^nt  of 
diffusion  could  be  determined.  The  fpliowing  tables  give  the  values 
of  the  coefficients  of  diffusion  D  on  the  C.G.S.  system  of  units  as 
determined  by  Townsend  .**-* 

Table  I. — Coefficients  of  Diffusion  (D)  in  DryGasesi'   " 


Gas. 

D  for + ions. 

D  for— ions. 

Moan  Value 
ofD. 

Ratio  oiP  for  1 
— to  D  ior-j-ions. 

Air 
0, 
COi 
H2 

'028 
•025 
•023 
•123 

•043 
•0396 
•026 
•190  . 

•0347 
'0323 
'Q245 
•156 

^'54 
S.58      • 

1-54 

Table  IX. — Coefficients  of  Diffusion  in  Moist  dases. 

Gas. 

D  for-i-ions. 

D  for— ions. 

Mean  Value . 
.       ofD, 

Ratio  of.  D  for 
— toD  for+ions. 

Air 
CO2 

•032 
■0288 
•0245 
•128 

•037 
•0358 

•0255 
•142 

•0335  . 

•0323 

•025, 

•135 

J. 09 

1-24 

!           I  04 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  coefficients  -the  values  of  D 
>*'hen  various  gases  diffuse  through  each  other^  D  for  hydrogen 
through  air  is  -634,  for  oxygen  through  air  •17.7,  for  the  vappur  pf 
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iflobutyl  anude  through  air  ^o^^.  We  thus  see  that  the  velocity 
of  diffusion  of  ions  through  air  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  simple 
gas,  but  that  it  is  quite  comparable  with  that  of  the  vapours  of  some 
complex  organic  compounds. 

Tne  preening  tables  show  that  the  negative  ions  diffuse  more 
rapidly  than  the  positive,  especially  in  dry  gases.  The  superior 
mobility  of  the  negative  ions  was  observed  first  by  Zeleny(Pibt/.  Mag,, 
1898  [5],  46,  p.  120),  who  showed  that  the  velocity  of  the  negative 
ions  under  an  electric  force  is  greater  than  that  of  the  positive.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  ciUfference  between  the  mobility  of  the 
negative  and  the  positive  ions  is  much  more  pronounced  in  dry 
gases  than  in  moist.  The  difference  in  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  the 
positive  and  negative  ions  is  the  reason  why  ionized  gas,  in  which, 
to  begin  with,  the  positive  and  negative  charges  were  of  equal 
amounts,  sometimes  becomes  electrifi^  even  although  the  gas  b  not 
acted  upon  by  electric  forces.  Thus,  for  example,  if  suoi  gas  be 
blown  througn  narrow  tubes,  it  will  be  positively  elect rifieo  when 
it  comes  out,  for  since  the  negative  ions  diffuse  more  rapidly  than 
the  positive,  the  gas  in  its  passage  through  the  tubes  will  lose  by 
diffusion  more  negative  than  positive  ions  and  hence  will  emerge 
positively  electrified.  Zeleny  snowed  that  this  effect  does  not  occur 
when,  as  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  positive  and  n^ative  ions  diffuse 
at  the  same  rates.  Townsend  (loc.  cU.)  showed  that  the  coefficient 
of  diffusion  of  the  ions  is  the  same  whether  the  ionization  is  prodi^ed 
by  Rdntgen  rays,  radioactive  substances,  ultra-violet  light,  or 
electric  sparks.  The  ions  produced  by  chemical  reactions  and  in 
flames  are  much  less  mobile;  thus,  for  example,  Bloch  (Ann.  chim. 
phys.,  1905  [8J,  4,  p.  25)  found  that  for  the  ions  produced  by  drawine 
air  over  phosphorus  the  value  of  a/e  was  between  1  and  6  instead 
of  over  3000,  the  value  when  the  air  was  ionized  by  Rdntgen  rays. 

Velocity  of  Ions  in  an  Electric  Field. — The  velocity  of  ions  in  an 
electric  field,  which  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  conduction, 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  coefficient  of  diffusion.  Measure- 
ments of  this  velocity  for  ions  produced  by  Rdntgen  rays  have 
been  made  by  Rutherford  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  44,  p.  422),  2^1eny 
{PkU,  Mag.  [5},  46,  p.  120),  Langevin  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1903, 
28,  p.  289),  Phillips  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  78,  A,  p.  167),  and  Wellisch 
(Phil.  Trans. y  1909,  209,  p.  249).  The  ions  produced  by  radio- 
active substance  have  been  investigated  by  Rutherford  (PkU. 
Mag.  {5],  47,  p.  109)  and  by  Franck  and  Pohl  (Verh.  deutsch.  phys. 
Gesell.,  1907, 9,  p.  69) ,  and  the  negative  ions  produced  when  ultra- 
violet light  falls  on  a  metai  plate  by  Rutherford  (Proc.  Camb.PkU. 
Sac.  9,  p.  401).  H.  A.  Wils(»i  (Phil.  Trans.  192, p.409),MarE (Ann. 
de  Phys.  II,  p.  765),  Moreau  (Journ.  de  Phys.  4, 11,  p.  558;  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys.  7, 30,  p.  5)  and  Gold  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  79,  p.  43)  have 
investigated  the  velocities  of  ions  produced  by  putting  various 
salts  into  flames;  McClelland  (Phil.  Mag.  46,  p.  29)  the  velocity 
of  the  ions  in  gases  sucked  from  the  neighbourhood  of  flames  and 
arcs;  Townsend  (Proc.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  9,  p.  345)  and  Bloch 
(loc.  cit.)  the  velocity  of  ions  produced  by  chemical  reaction;  and 
Cfaattock  (PhU.  Mag.  [5],  48,  p.  401)  the  velocity  of  the  ions  pro- 
duced wben  electricity  escapes  from  a  sharp  needle  point  into  a  gas. 

Several  methods  have  been  employed  to  determine  these 
velocities.  The  one  most  frequently  employed  is  to  find  the 
dectromotive  intensity  required  to  force  an  ion  against  the 
stream  of  gas  moving  with  a  known  velocity  parallel  to  the  lines 
of  electric  force.  Thus,  of  two  perforated  plane  electrodes 
vertically  over  each  other,  suppose  the  lower  to  be  positively , 
the  upper  negatively  electrified,  and  suppose  that  the  gas  is 
streaming  vertically  downwards  with  the  velocity  V;  then  unless 
the  upward  velocity  of  the  positive  ion  is  greater  than  V,  no 
positive  electricity  will  reach  the  upper  plate.  If  we  increase 
the  strength  of  the  field  between  the  plates,  and  hence  the  upward 
velocity  of  the  positive  ion,  until  the  positive  ions  just  begin  to 
reach  the  upper  plate,  we  know  that  with  this  strength  of  field  the 
velocity  of  the  positive  ion  is  equal  to  V.  By  this  method,  which 
has  been  used  by  Rutherford,  2^1eny  and  H.  A.  Wilson,  the 
velocity  of  ions  in  fields  of  various  strengths  has  been  determined. 

The  arrangement  used  by  Zeleny  is  represented  in  fig.  8.  P  and 
Q  are  square  brass  plates.  They  arc  bored  through  their  centres, 
and  to  the  openings  the  tubes  R  and  S  are  attached,  the  space 
between  the  plat^  being  covered  in  so  as  to  form  a  closed  box. 
K  is  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  completely  covering  the  opening  in  Q ; 
T  is  an  insulated  piece  of  wire  gauze  nearly  but  not  quite  filling  the 

aiening  in  theplate  P,  and  connected  with  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  an 
ectrometer  E.  A  plug  of  glass  wool  G  filters  out  the  dust  from  a 
stream  of  gas  vhich  enters  the  vessel  by  the  tube  D  and  leaves  it  by 
F;  this  plug  also  makes  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  the  gas  uniform 
across  the  section  of  the  tube.   The  Rdntgen  rays  to  ionize  the  gas 


[GASES 

produced  bv  a  bulb  at  O,  the  bulb  and  coil  bein^  in  a  lead- 
covered  box,  with  an  aluminium  window  through  which  the  lays 
passed.  Q  is  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  battery  of  cells,  P  and  tae 
other  pole  of  the  battery  are  put  to  earth.  The  changes  in  the 
potential  of  T  are  due  to  ions  giving  up  their  charges  to  it.  With  a 
given  velocity  of  air-blast  the  potential  of  T  was  found  not  to  change 
unless  the  difference  of  potential  between  P  and  Q  exceeded  a  critacal 
value.  The  field  corresponding  to  this  critical  value  thus  m^4^  the 
ions  move  with  the  known  velocity  of  the  blast. 


fAArfr 


r^ 


Fig.  8. 


Another  method  which  has  been  employed  by  Rutherford  and 
McClelland  is  based  on  the  action  of  an  electric  field  in  destroying 
the  conductivity  of  gas  streamincr  through  it.  Suppose  that  BAB, 
DCD  (fig.  9)  are  a  system  of  parallel  plates  boxed  in  so  that  a  stream 
of  gas,  alter  flowing  between  BB,  passes  between  DD  without  any 
loss  of  gas  in  the  intervaL  Suppose  the  plates  DD  are  insulated,  and 
connected  with  one  pair  of  ouadrants  of  an  electrometer,  by  charg- 
ing up  C  to  a  sufficiently  high  potential  we  can  drive  all  the  positive 
ions  which  enter  the  system  DCD  against  the  plates  D;  this  will 
cause  a  deflexion  of  the  electrometer,  which  in  one  second  wU  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  positive  ions  which  have  entered  the 
system  in  that  time.  If  we  charge  A  up  to  a  high  potential,  B  being 
put  to  earth,  we  shall  find  ^  ^ 

that  the  deflexion  of  the  elec-  -— — — —  ....__^ 

trometer    connected    with  ^  ^ 

DD  is  less  than  it  was  when  ^  p 

A  and  B  were  at  the  same  ■  '  ' 

potential,  because  some  of 
the   positive   ions  in  their 


Fig.  9. 


passage  through  BAB  are  driven  against  the  plates  B.  If  «  is  the 
velocity  along  the  lines  of  force  in  the  uniform  electric  field  between 
A  and  B,  and  /  the  time  it  takes  for  the  gas  to  pass  through  BAB,  then 
all  the  positive  ions  within  a  distance  ut  of  the  plates  B  will  be  driven 
up  against  these  plates,  and  thus  if  the  positive  ions  are  eoually  distri- 
butc^d  through  the  gas,  the  number  of  positive  ions  wnich  emerge 
from  the  system  when  the  electric  field  is  on  will  bear  to  the  number 
which  emeiige  when  the  field  is  off  the  ratio  of  i^ut/l  to  unity,  where 
/  is  the  distance  between  A  and  B.  This  ratio  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
the  deflenons  in  one  second  of  the  electrometer  attached  to  D,  hence 
the  observations  of  this  instrument  jgive  i  —«///.  If  we  know  the 
velocity  of  the  eas  and  the  length  of  the  plates  A  and  B,  we  can 
determine  t,  and  since  /  can  be  easily  measured,  we  can  find  u,  the 
velocity  of  the  positive  ion  in  a  field  of  ^ven  strength.  By  charg- 
ing A  and  C  negatively  instead  of  positively  we  can  arrive  at  the 
velocity  of  the  negative  ion.  In  practice  it  is  more  convenient  to  use 
cylindrical  tubes  with  coaxial  wires  instead  of  the  systems  of  parallel 

folates,  though  in  this  c^se  the  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  tne  ions 
rom  the  observations  is  a  little  more  complicated,  inasmuch  as  the 
electric  field  is  not  uniform  between  the  tubes. 

A  method  which  gives  very  accurate  results,  though  it  is  only 
applicable  in  certain  cases,  is  the  one  used  by  Rutherford  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  the  negative  ions  produced  close  to  a  metal  plate  by 
the  incidence  on  the  plate  of  ultra-violet  light.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  as  follows: — AB  (fig.  !o)  is  an  insulated  horizontal  plate 
of  well-polished  zinc,  which  can  be 
moved  vertically  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  screw ;  it  is  connected  witn 
one  pair  of  quadrants  of  an  electro- 
meter, the  other  pair  of  quadrants  being 
put  to  earth.  CD  is  a  base-plate  with  a 
nole  EF  in  it ;  this  hole  is  covered  with 
fine  wire  gauze,  through  which  ultra- 
violet lieht  passes  and  falls  on  the  plate  c — __  o 

AB.    The  plate  CD  is  connected  with  ^  ^ 

an  alternating  current  dynamo,  which  pic.  10. 

produces   a   simply- periodic    potential 

difference  between  AB  and  CD,  the  other  pole  being  put  to  earth. 
Suppose  that  at  any  instant  the  plate  CD  is  at  a  higher  potential  than 
AB,  then  the  negative  ions  from  AB  will  move  towards  CD,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  potential  of  CD  is  higher  than  that  of 
AB.  If,  however,  the  potential  difference  changes  sign  before  the  nega- 
tive ions  reach  CD,  tnese  ions  will  go  back  to  AB.  Thus  AB  will  not 
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\o9t  amr  jttcgativie  chaf|^  unteis  the  distaneeiietween  the  plates  AB  and 

CD  is  ism  than  the  distance  traversed  by  the  negative  ion  during  the 

time  the  potential  of  CD  is  higher  than  that  of  AB.     By  altering  the 

distance  oetween  the  plates  until  CD  just  begiss  to  lose  a  negative 

chai]||e,  we  -find  the  velocity  of  the  nep;ative  ion  under  unit  electfo* 

motive  inlensitir.     For  suppose  the  differecice  of  potential  between 

AB  and  CD  is  eq^ual  to  a  stn  ^,  then  if  d  is  the  distance  between  the 

plates,  theelectnc  intensity  » (equal  to  a  sis  pt/d-:  if  we  suppose  the 

velocity  of  ^e  ion  is  proportiosial  to  the  electric  intensity,  and  if  u 

is  the  vriocxty  for  .unit  electric  intensity,  the  velodty  of  the  nM^ative 

ion  wfll'be  ma  «in  pifd.     Hence  if  x  represent  the  dwtance  of  the  ion 

from  AB 

dx    lua  .    ^^ 
35—3- sin/)/ 

SKI 

* =72(1  — cospi).  J^  X  «o  when  i«o. 

Thus  the  greatest  distance  the  ion  can  get  from  the  plate  is  equal 
to  2au/pd,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  ^racfually  reduced 
to  this  value,  die  plate  AB  wiU  begin  to  lose  a  negative  charge ;  hence 
when  this  happens 

d = 2au/pd,    or  « = pd^l2a, 
9js^  equation  by  means  of  which  we  can  find  u. 

In  this  form  the  method  is  not  applicable  when  ions  of  both  signs 
axe  present.  Franck  and  Pohl  (Veth.  dentsch.  physik.  G^seU.  rs>07, 
9,  p.  69)  have  by  a  slight  modification  removed  this  restriction* 
The  modification  consists  in  confining  the  ioai;mtion  to  a  layer  of  gas 
below  the  gauze  £F.  If  the  velocity  of  the  po&itive  ions  is  to  be 
determined,  these  ions  are  farced  through  the  gauze  by  applying 
to  the  ionized  gas  a  small  constant  electric  force  acting  upwards; 
if  negative  ions  are  required,  the  constant  force  is  reversed.  After 
passing  through  the  gauze  the  ions  are  acted  upon  by  alternating 
forces  as  in  Rutherford's  method. 

Langevin  (Ann.  chim.  phys.,  1903,  28,  p.  289)  devised  a  method 
of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  ions  which  has  been  extensively 
used;  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  the  rate  of  ionization 
to  remain  uniform.  The  general  idea  is  as  follows.  Suppose  that 
we  expose  the  gas  between  two  parallel  plates  A,  B  to  Rontgen  rays 
or  some  other  ionizing  agent,  then  stop  the  rays  and  apply  a  uniform 
electric  field  to  the  region  between  the  plates.  If  the  force  on  the 
positive  ion  is  from  A  to  B,  the  plate  B  will  receive  a  positive  charge 
of  electricity.  After  the  electric  force  has  acted  for  a  time  T  reverse 
it.  B  will  now  begin  to  receive  negative  electricity  and  will  go  on 
doin^  so  until  the  supply  of  negative  ions  is  exhausted.  Let  us 
consider  how  the  quantity  of  positive  electricity  received  by  B  will 
vary  with  T.  To  fix  our  ideas,  suppose  the  positive  ions  move  more 
slowly  than  the  negative;  let  Tj  and  Ti  be  respectively  the  times 
ta)pen  by  the  positive  and  negative  ions  to  move  under  the  electric 
field  through  a  distance  equal  to  AB,  the  distance  between  the 
planes.  Then  if  T  is  greater  than  Tt  aM  the  ions  will  have  been 
drifvcii  from  between  the  plates  before  the  fidd  is  reversed,  and  there- 
fore the  positive  chaz^  received  by  B  will  not  depend  upon  T. 
Next  let  T  be  less  than  Tj  but  greater  than  Ti ;  then  at  the  time 
when  the  field  is  reversed  all  the  negative  ions  will  have  been  driven 
from  between  the  plates,  so  that  the  positive  charge  received  by  B 
will  not  be  nentndized  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  ions  coming  to  it  after 
the  reversal  of  the  field*  The  number  ofpositive  ions  driven  against 
the  plate  B  will  be  proportional  to  T.  Thus  if  we  measure  the  value 
of; the  positive  charge  on  B  for  a  series  of  values  of  T,  each  value  being 
less  than  the  preceding,  we  shall  find  that  until  T  reaches  a  certain 
value  the  duu^  remains  constant,  but  as  soon  as  we  reduce  the 
time  below  this  value  the  chai^  diminishes.  The  value  of  T  when 
the  diminution  in  the  field  begins  is  Tt,  the  time  taken  for  a  positive 
ion  to  cross  from  A  to  B  under  the  electric  field ;  thus  from  Tj  we 
can  oaloulate  the  velocity  of  the  positive  ion  in  this  field.  If  we  still 
further  diminish  T,  we  shall  find  that  we  reach  a  value  when  the 
diminution  of  the  positive  charge  on  B  with  the  time  suddenly 
becomes  much  more  rapid ;  this  change  occurs  when  T  falls  below  Ti 
the  time  taken  for  the  negative  ions  to  go  from  one  plate  to  the  other, 
for  now  when  the  field  is  reversed  there  are  still  some  negative  ions 
left  between  the  plates,  and  these  will  be  driven  against  B  and  rob  it 
of  some  of  the  positive  charge  it  had  acquired  before  the  field  was 
reversed.  By  observing  the  time  when  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
diminution  of  the  positive  charge  with  the  time  suddenly  sets  in 
we  can  determine  Ti,  and  hence  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ions. 

The  velocity  of  the  ions  produced  by  the  discharge  of  electricity 
from  a  fine  point  was  determined  by  Chattock  by  an  entirely  different 
method,  in  this  case  the  electric  field  is  so  strong  and  the  velocity 
of  the  ion  so  great  that  the  preceding  methods  are  not  api^licable. 
Suppose  P  represents  a  vertical  needle  dischareing  electncity  into 
air,  consider  the  force  acting  on  the  ions  included  between  two 
horizontal  planes  A,  B.  If  P  is  the  density  of  the  electrification, 
and  Z  the  vertical  component  of  the  electric  intensity,  F  the  resultant 
foree  on  the  ions  between  A  and  B  is  vertical  and  equal  to 

JJJZpdxdyds. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  velocity  of  the  ion  is  proportional  to  the 
electric  intensity,  so  that  if  w  is  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  ions, 
which  are  supposed  all  to  be  of  one  sign,  v^RZ. 


Substituting  this  value  of  Z,  the  vertical  force  on  the  ions  between 
A  and  B  is  equal  to 


j^jj  jvffidsedydz. 


But  JJwpdxdy—i,  where  t  is  the  current  streaming  from  the  point. 
This  cunent,  which  can  be  easily  measured  by  putting  a  galvano- 
meter in  series  with  the  discharging  point,  is  independent  of  s, 
the  vertical  distance  of  a  plane  between  A  and  B  below  the  chai^g 
point.     Hence  we  have 


R> 


ir. 


.£. 


This  force  must  be  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  of  gaseous 
pressures  over  the  planes  A  and  B;  hence  if  p^  and  px  denote 
respectively  the  pressures  over  B  and  A,  we  have 

pB-pA^^z, 

Hence  by  the  measurement  of  these  pressures  we  can  determine 
R,  and  hence  the  velocity  with  which  an  ion  moves  under  a  given 
electric  intensity. 

There  are  other  methods  of  determining  the  velocities  of  the 
ions,  but  as  these  depend  on  the  theory  of  the  conduction  of  electricity 
through  a  gas  containing  charged  ions,  we  shall  consider  them  in  our 
discussion  of  that  theory. 

By  the  use  of  these  methods  it  has  been  shown  that  the  velocities 
of  the  ions  in  a  given  gas  are  the  same  whether  the  ionization  is 

fjroduced  by  Rontgen  rays,  ^dioactive  substances,  ultra-violet 
ight,  or  by  the  discharge  of  electricity  from  points.  When  the 
ionization  is  produced  by  chemical  action  the  ions  are  very  much 
less  mobile,  moving  in  the  same  electric  field  with  a  velocity  less 
than  one-thousandth  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  first  kind  of  ions. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  velocity  of  the  negative 
ions  in  flames  is  enormously  neater  than  that  of  even  the  fijrst  kind 
of  ion  under  similar  electric  ^elds  and  at  the  same  pressure.  But 
when  these  negative  ions  get  into  the. cold  part  of  the  flame,  they 
move  sluggishly  with  velocities  of  the  order  of  those  possessed  by 
the  second  kind.  The  results  <^  the  various  determinations  of  the 
velocities  of  the  ions  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  velocities 
are  in  centimetres  per  second  under  an  electric  force  of  one  volt  per 
centimetre,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  being  i  atmosphere.  V4- 
denotes  the  velocity  of  the  positive  ion,  V—  that  of  the  negative. 
V  is  the  mean  velocity  of  the  positive  and  negative  ions. ' 

Velocities  of  Ions, — Ions  produced  by  Rontgen  Rays. 


Gas. 


Air     .     . 
Air  (dry). 


f* 


If 


,,       ... 
Air  (moist)    . 
Oxygen  (diy) 
Oxygen  (moist)  . 
CarSonic  acid  (dry) 


It 


If 


»> 


It 


Cai-bonlcacid  (mcMst) 
Hydrogen  (dry) 
Hydrogen  (moist) 
Nitrogen 
Sulphur  dioxide 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Chlorine  . 
Helium  (dry) 
Carbon  monoxide 
Nitrous  oxide 
Ammonia 
Aldehyde 
Ethyl  alcohol 
Acetone  . 
Ethyl  chloride    . 
Pentane  . 
Methyl  acetate  . 
Ethyl  formate    . 
Ethyl  ether   .      . 
Ethyl  acetate     . 
Methyl  bromide 
Methyl  iodide    . 
Carbon  tetrachloride 
Ethyl  iodide 


V-f. 


I  36 
I '60 

1*39 
1-54 
1-37 
1-36 
1-29 
0-76 
0-86 
o-8i 
o«82 
6'70 
5-30 

•   « 

0.44 


M-^ 


5-09 
i-io 

0-82 

0-74 
0-31 

0-34 
031 

0-33 
036 

0-33 
0-30 

0*29 

0-31 

0*29 

0-21 
030 

o«i7 


V-. 


I  87 

1-70 
1-78 
1-78 
i-8i 
i*8o 

I '52 

o-8i 
0*90 
0-85 

0-75 

7-95 
560 

0*41 


6-31 
I'I4 

0-90 

o-8o 

030 

0'27 

0-^9 
0-31 

0-35 
0-36 

0-31 

031 

0-28 

028 

0-22 
0-31 

o-i6 


V. 


1-6 


1-6 

•   ■ 

1-27 

I-O 


Observer.       I 


Rutheriord 

Zeleny 

Langevin 

Philfips 

Wellisch 

Zeleny 


If 


II 


II 


Langevin 

Weffisch 

Zeleny 

II 

II 
Rutherford 

Wellisch 

Rutherford 

II 
Franck  and  Pohl 
Wellisch 

II 

If 

»f 

tf 

t» 

t» 

t» 

t* 

»• 

»» 
$» 

II 
II 
II 


Ions  produced  by  Ultra-Violet  Light. 

Air 1*4  Rutherford 

Hydrogen      .     .     .     .       3-9  Rutherford 

Carbonic  acid     ...       0*78  Rutherford 


870 
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I<ms  in  Gases  sucked  from  Flames. 
Velocities  varying  trom  '04  to  '23  McClelland 

Ions  in  Flames  containing  Sails, 

Negative  ions   .  .     12*9  cm./sec. 

+ions  for  salts  of  Li,  Na, 

K,  Rb,  Cs       ...     62 

„  ...  200 

)i  ...       oO 

Ions  liberated  by  Chemical  Action. 
Velocities  of  the  order  of  0-0005  cm./sec. 

Ions  from  Point  Discharge, 


Gold 

H.  A.  Wlson 

Marx 

Moreau 


Bloch 


Hydrogen     .     .     . 
Carbonic  acid    . 

Air 

Oxygen  .... 

5-4 
0-83 

1*32 
1-30 

7-43 
0-925 
1-80 
1-85 

6-41 
0-88 

1-55 
1-57 

Chattock 
Chattock 
Cliattock 
("hattock 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  greater  mobility  of  the 
negative  ions  is  very  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 
and  simpler  eases  than  in  that  of  the  heavier  and  more  complicated 
ones;  with  the  vapours  of  or^nic  substances  there  seems  but  little 
difference  between  the  mobihties  of  the  positive  and  negative  ions, 
indeed  in  one  or  two  cases  the  positive  one  seems  slightly  but  very 
slightly  the  more  mobile  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  simple  gases 
the  difference  is  much  greater  when  the  gases  are  dry  than  when  they 
are  moist.  It  has  been  shown  by  direct  experiment  that  the  velocities 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  electric  force. 

Variation  of  Velocities  with  Pressure, — Until  the  pressure  gets  low 
the  velocities  of  the  ions,  negative  as  well  as  positive,  vary  inversely 
as  the  pressure.  Langevin  (Joe.  cit.)  was  the  first  to  show  that  at  veiy 
low  pressures  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ions  increases  more 
rapidly  as  the  pressure  is  climinished  than  this  law  indicates.  If  the 
nature  of  the  ion  did  not  diange  with  the  pressure,  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases  indicates  that  the  velocity  would  vary  inversely  as  the 
pressure,  so  that  Lanfi;evin's  results  indicate  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  negative  ion  when  the  pressure  is  diminished  below  a  certain 
value.  Liangevin's  results  are  given  in  the  following  table,  where  p 
represents  the  pressure  measured  in  centimetres  of  mercury,  V-f 
and  V—  the  velocities  of  the  positive  and  negative  ions  in  air  under 
unit  electrostatic  force,  i.e.  300  volts  per  centimetre : — 


Negative  Ions, 

Positive  Ions. 

P- 

V-, 

py-/?^' 

P- 

V+. 

py+i76' 

7-5 

20-0 

'      41-5 
76-0 

142-0 

6560 
2204 

994 
510 

270 

647 
580 

530 
510 

505 

7-5 

20*0 

41-5 
76-0 

142*0 

4430 

1634 
782 

480 

225 

437 
430 

427 
420 

425 

The  incr^Lse  in  the  case  of  ^V—  indicates  that  the  structure  of  the 
negative  ion  gets  simpler  as  the  pressure  is  reduced.  Wallisch  in 
some  experiments  made  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  found  that  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  pV  —  at  low  pressures  is  much  more  marked 
in  some  gases  than  in  others,  and  in  some  gases  he  failed  to  detect 
it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  isdifhcult  to  get  measurements 
at  pressures  of  only  a  few  millimetres,  as  the  amount  of  ionization 
is  so  exceedingly  small  at  such  pressures  that  the  quantities  to  be 
observed  are  hardly  large  enough  to  admit  of  accurate  measurements 
by  the  methods  available  at  higher  pressures. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Velocity  of  the  Ions, — Phillips  {Proc. 
Roy.  Soc,  1906,  78,  p.  167)  investigated,  using  Langevin's  method, 
the  velocities  of  the  +  and  —  ions  through  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure  at  temperatures  ranging  from  that  of  boiling  liquid  air  to 
41 1  ®  C. ;  Ri  and  R2  are  the  velocities  of.  the  +  and  -  ions  respectively 
when  the  force  is  a  volt  per  centimetre. 


Ri. 

R2. 

Temperature  Absolute. 

2-00 

2-495 

4": 

1-95 

2*40 

399° 

1-85 

2-30 

383- 

i-8i 

2'2I 

373° 

1-67 

2-125 

348° 

i-6o 

2-00 

333' 

1-39 

1-785 

285' 

0-945 

1-23 

209- 

0-235 

0-235 

94" 

We  see  that  except  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  temperature,  that  of 
liquid  air,  where  there  is  a  great  drop  in  the  velocity,  the  velocities 
of  the  ions  are  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature.  On  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ion  of  constant  size  we  should,  from  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  expect  the  velocity^  to  be  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  absolute  temperature,  if  the  charge  on  the  ion  dia  not 
affect  the  number  of  collisions  between  the  ion  and  the  molecules  of 


the  gas  through  which  it  is  moving*  If  the  collisions  were  brought 
about  by  the  electrical  attraction  between  the  ions  and  the  molecules, 
the  velocity  would  be  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempetature. 
H.  A.  Wilson  {Phil,  Trans,  192,  p.  499),  in  his  experiments  on  the 
conduction  of  flames  and  hot  gases  into  which  salts  had  been  put, 
found  that  the  velocity  of  the  positive  ions  in  flames  at  a  temperature 
of  2000^  C.  containing  the  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  was  62  cm./sec. 
under  an  electric  force  of  one  volt  per  centimetre,  while  the  velocity 
of  the  positive  ions  in  a  stream  of  hot  air  at  1000 '^  C.  containing  thie 
same  salts  was  only  7  cm./sec.  under  the  same  force.  The  great  dfect 
of  temperature  Is  also  shown  in  some  eKperimenta  of  McCleUand 
(Phil,  Mag.  [5],  46,  p.  29)  on  the  velocities  of  the  ions  in  gases  drawn 
from  Bunsen  flames  and  arcs ;  be  found  that  these  depended  upon 
the  distance  the  fias  had  travelled  from  the  flame.  Thus,  the  velocity 
of  the  ions  at  a  distance  of  5*5  cm.  from  the  Bunsen  flame  when  the 
temperature  was  230*  C.  ^-as  -23  cm./sec.  for  a  volt  per  centimetre ; 
at  a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  the  flame  when  the  temperature  was 
i6o*  C.  the  velocity  was  -21  cm./sec.;  while  at  a  distance  of  14-5 
cm.  from  the  flame  when  the  temperature  was  105°  C.  the  velocity 
was  only  -04  cm./sec.  If  the  temperature  of  the  gas  at  this  distance 
from  the  flame  was  raised  by  external  means,  the  velocity  of  the  ions 
increased. 

We  can  derive  some  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
ions  by  calculating  the  velocity  with  which  a  molecule  of  the  gas 
would  move  in  the  electric  fiela  if  it  carried  the  same  charge  as  the 
ion.  From  the  theory  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  as  developed  by 
Maxwell,  we  know  that  if  the  particles  of  a  gas  A  are  surrounded 
by  a  gas  B,  then,  if  the  partial  pressure  of  A  is  small,  the  velocity  % 
with  which  its  particles  will  move  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  X« 
is  given  by  the  equation 

where  D  represents  the  coefiicient  of  inter-diffusion  of  A  into  B. 
and  Ni  the  number  of  particles  of  A  per  cubic  centimetre  when  the 
pressure  due  to  A  is  />i.  Let  us.  calculate  by  this  equation  the 
velocity  with  which  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  would  move  through 
hydrogen  if  it  carried  the  charge  carried  by  an  ion,  which  we  shall 
prove  shortly  to  be  equal  to  the  charge  carried  by  an  atom  oi  hydrogen 
m  the  electrolysis  of  solutions.  Since  />i/Ni  is  indei^endent  of  the 
pressure,  it  is  equal  to  II/N,  where  II  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  and 
N  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure.  Now  Ng='i-22Xio^»  if  ^  is  measur^  in  electro- 
static units;  II »  iq?  and  D  in  this  case  is  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
of  hydrogen  into  itself,  and  is  equal  to  i  ^y.  Substituting  these  values 
we  find 

«  =  i-97Xio*X. 

If  the  potential  gradient  is  i  volt  per  centimetre,  X»  1/300.  Sab- 
stituting  this  value  for  X,  we  And  «  «  66  cm./sec,  for  the  velocity  of 
a  hydrogen  molecule.  We  have  seen  that  the  vdodty  of  the  ion  in 
hydrogen  is  only  about  5  cm./sec,  so  that  the  ion  moves  more  sknriy 
than  it  would  if  it  were  a  single  molecule.  One  way  of  explaining 
this  is  to  suppose  that  the  ion  is  bigger  than  the  molecule,  and  is 
in  fact  an  aggr^;ation  of  molecules,  the  diai^ged  ion  acting  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  molecules  collect  lilre  dust  round  a  cnaiiged 
body.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  effect  produced  by  moisture  in 
diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ion,  for,  as  C.  T.  R-  Wilson 
{PhU.  Trans,  193,  p.  289)  has  ^own,  moisture  tends  to  collect 
round  the  ions,  and  condenses  more  easily  on  the  negative  than  on 
the  positive  ion.  In  connexion  with  the  velocities  of  ions  in  the 
gases  drawn  from  flames,  we  find  other  instances  which  suggest 
that  condensation  takes  place  round  the  ions.  An  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  system  is  not,  however,  the  only  way  by  which  the  velocity 
might  fall  below  that  calculated  for  the  hydrogen  molecule,  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  hydrocen  molecule,  whose  coefficient  of 
diffusion  is  i«7,  is  not  charged,  while  the  ion  is.  The  forces  esserted 
by  the  ion  on  the  other  molecules  of  hydrogen  are  not  the  same  as 
those  which  would  be  exerted  by  a  molecule  of  hydrogen,  and  as  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  depends  on  the  forces  between  the  molecules, 
the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  a  charged  molecule  into  hydrY)gen  might 
be  very  different  from  that  of  an  uncharged  one. 

Wellisch  (/<?c.  cit.)  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  charae  on  the 
ion  is  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  explain  the  small  velocity  of  the  ions, 
even  if  there  were  no  aggregation. 

Mixture  of  Gases, — The  ionization  of  a  mixture  of  gases  raises 
some  very  interesting  Questions.  If  we  ionize  a  mixture  of  two 
very  different  gases,  say  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  investigate 
the  nature  of  the  ions  by  measuring  their  velocities,  the  question 
arises,  shall  we  find  two  kinds  of  positive  and  two  kinds  of  negative 
ions  moving  with  different  velocities,  as  we  should  do  if  some  of  the 
positive  ions  were  positively  charged  hydrogen  molecules,  while 
others  were  positively  charged  molecules  of  carbonic  acid;  or  shall 
we  find  only  one  velocity  for  the  positive  ions  and  one  for  the  nc^a- 
tive?  Many  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  velocity  of  ions 
m  mixtures  of  two  gases,  but  as  yet  no  evidence  has  been  found  of 
the  existence  of  two  different  kinds  of  either  positive  or  negative 
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that  the  positive  (and  the  same  is  true  for  the  negative)  ions  in  a 
mixture  of  gases  are  all  of  the  same  kind.  This  conclusion  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  would  not  be  true  if  the  ions  consisted 
of  single  molecules  of  the  gas  from  which  they  are  produced. 

Recombination. — Several  methods  enable  us  to  deduce  the  co- 
efficient of  recombination  of  the  ions  when  we  know  their  velocities. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  of  these  consists  in  determining  the  relation 
between  the  current  passing  between  two  parallel  plates  immersed 
in  ionized  gas  and  the  {potential  difference  between  the  plates.  For 
let  q  be  the  amount  of  ionization,  t.e.  the  number  of  ions  produced 
per  second  per  unit  volume  of  the  gas,  A  the  area  of  one  of  the  plates, 
a.nd  d  the  distance  between  them ;  then  if  the  ionization  is  constant 
through  the  volume,  the  number  of  ions  of  one  sign  produced  per 
second  in  the  gas  is  gA^.  Now  if  i  is  the  current  per  unit  area  of 
the  plate,  e  the  charge  on  an  ion,  iA/e  ions  of  each  sign  are  driven 
out  of  the  gas  by  the  current  per  second.  In  addition  to  this  source 
of  loss  of  ions  there  is  the  loss  due  to  the  recombination ;  if  n  is  the 
number  of  positive  or  negative  ions  per  unit  volume,  then  the 
number  which  recombine  per  second  is  «n'  per  cubic  centimetre, 
and  if  n  is  constant  through  the  volume  of  the  gas,  as  will  approxi- 
mately be  the  case  if  the  current  through  the  gas  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  saturation  current,  the  number  of  ions  which  disappear 
per  second  through  recombination  is  an^.Ad.  Hence,  since  when 
the  gas  is  in  a  steady  state  the  number  of  ions  produced  must  be 
equal  to  the  number  which  disappear,  we  have 

qAd = iA/e + o«'.  AJ, 
q—i/ed-iran** 

If  ui  and  Mt  are  the  velocities  with  which  the  positive  and  negative 
ions  move,  nuie  and  nthe  are  respectively  the  quantities  of  positive 
electricity  passing  in  one  direction  through  unit  area  of  the  gas  per 
second,  and  of  negative  in  the  opposite  direction,  heooe    . 

If  X  is  the  electric  force  acting  on  the  gas,  ki  and  kt  the  velocities , 
of  the   positive  and    negative    ions   under  unit    force,    tti  =  ^iX, 
Ui^JhK;  hence 


and  we  hav« 


«-»7(fc+WXd. 


But  qed  is  the  saturation  current  per  unit  area  of  the  plate ;  calling 
this  if  we  have 

T    *— _.^**!_ 


or 


X« 


i^.da 


e{l-iKki+ktr 

Hence  if  we  determine  corresponding  values  of  X  and  i  we  can 
deduce  the  value  of  a/e  if  we  also  know  (fei-h^)-  The  value  of  I 
is  easily  determined,  as  it  is  the  current  when  X  is  very  large.  The 
preceding  result  only  applies  when  4  is  small  compared  with  I, 
as  it  is  only  in  this  case  that  the  values  of  n  and  X  are  uniform 
throughout  the  volume  of  the  gas.  Another  method  which  answers 
the  same  purpose  is  due  to  Langevin  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.^  I903»  28, 
p.  289) ;  it  is  as  follows.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  parallel  planes  immersed 
m  a  gas,  and  let  a  slab  of  the  gas  bounded  by  the  planes  a,  b  parallel 
to  A  and  B  be  ionized  by  an  instantaneous  flash  of  Rontgen  rays. 
If  A  and  B  are  at  different  electric  potentials,  then  all  the  positive 
ions  produced  by  the  rays  will  be  attracted  by  the  nejgative  plate 
and  all  the  negative  ions  by  the  positive,  if  the  electric  field  were 
exceedingly  large  they  would  reach  these  plates  before  they  had  time 
to  recombme,  so  that  each  plate  would  receive  No  ions  if  the  flash  of 
RSntgen  rays  produced  No  positive  and  No  n^ative  ions.  With 
weaker  fields  the  number  of  ions  received  by  the  plates  will  be  less 
as  some  of  them  will  recombine  before  they  can  reach  the  plates. 
We  can  find  the  number  of  ions  which  reach  the  plates  in  this  case 
in  the  following  way : — In  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  ions 
the  slab  of  ionized  gas  will  broaden  out  and  will  consist  of  three 
portions,  one  in  which  there  are  nothing  but  positive  ions, — this  is 
on  the  side  of  the  negative  plate, — another  on  the  side  of  the  positive 
plate  in  which  there  are  nothing  but  negative  ions,  and  a  portion 
between  these  in  which  there  are  both  positive  and  negative  ions; 
it  is  in  this  layer  that  recombination  takes  place,  and  here  if  «  is  the 
number  of  positive  or  negative  ions  at  the  time  /  after  the  flash  of 
Rontgen  rays, 

n=no/(i+awo^). 
With  the  same  notation  as  before,  the  breadth  of  either  of  the  outer 
layers  will  in  time  dt  increase  by  X(ki+kt)dl,  and  the  number  of 
ions  in  it  by  X(ki-{-k^)ndt;  these  ions  will  reach  the  plate,  the  outer 
layers  will  receive  fresh  ions  until  the  middle  one  disappears,  which 
it  will  do  after  a  time  i/XCibi-i-fe),  where  /  is  the  thickness  of  the 
slab  ab  of  ionized  gas;  hence  N,  die  number  of  ions  reaching  either 
plate,  is  given  by  the  equation 


If  Q  is  the  change  received  by  the  plate, 

where  Qo"9io^  is  the  charge  received  by  the  plate  when  the  electric 
force  is  large  enough  to  prevent  recombination,  and  c  »  a  4r«(Ri-hRs)* 
We  can  from  this  result  deduce  the  value  of  «  and  hence  the  value 
of  a  when  Ri+Rs  is  known. 

Distribution  of  Eteclric  Foru  when  a  Current  is  passing  through  en 
lontMod  Gas.-^Let  the  two  plates  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  x; 
then  w*  xnBLW  suppose  that  betwecui  the  plates  the  elcnctric  intensity 
X  is  everywhere  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  The  velocities  of  both  the 
positive  and  negative  ions  are  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  X.  Let 
]siX,^tX  represent  these  velocities  respectively ;  let  «i,  «j  be  respec- 
tively the  number  of  positive  and  negative  ions  per  unit  voluine  at 
a  point  fixed  by  the  co-ordinate- x;  let  g  be  the  number  of  positive 
or  negative  ions  produced  in  unit  time  per  unit  volume  at  this 
point ;  and  let  the  number  of  ions  which  recombine  in  unit  volume 
in  unit  time  be  anins ;  then  if  e  is  the  charge  on  the  ion,  the  volume 
density  of  the  electrification  is  (i»i--n2)e,  hence 

•2j=4t(«i-«,)« (i). 

If  I  is  the  current  through  unit  area  of  the  ^as  and  if  we  neglect 
any  diffusion  except  that  caused  by  the  electric  field, 

niekiX-\-nfehtX,^l (2). 

From  equations  (i)  and  (2)  we  have 

I      /I  ,k2dX\  ,.N 

i      /I     kidX\  ,  . 

and  from  these  equations  we  can,  if  we  know  the  distribution  of 
electric  intensity  between  the  plates,  calculate  the  number  of  positive 
and  negative  ions. 

In  a  steady  state  the  number  of  positive  and  negative  ions  in 
unit  volume  at  a  given  place  remains  constant,  hence  neglecting 
the  loss  by  diffusion,  we  have 

d 
25(*,niX)=g-o«inj    .....  (5) 

—  "T-(^>»tX)ss^— affifij     ....     •(6). 
If  h\  and  h%  are  constant,  we  have  from  (i),  (5)  and  (6) 

-33-  =  8r«(g-ai»in,)(j^-hj;)    .     .     .     .(7), 

an  eauation  which  v&  very  useful,  becaus  it  enables  us,  if  we  know 
the  aistribution  of  X*,  to  find  whether  at  any  point  in  the  gas 
the  ioiiization  is  greater  or  less  than  the  recombination  of  the  ions. 
We  see  that  ^-aifins,  which  is  the  excess  of  ionization  over  re- 
combination, IS  proportional  to  d^X^ldyfi.  Thus  when  the  ionization 
exceeds  the  recombination,  i.e,  when  g^anins  is  positive,  the  curve 
for  X*  is  convex  to  the  axis  of  x,  while  when  the  recombinarion 
exceeds  the  ionization  the  curve  for  X*  will  be  concave  to  the  axis  of  x. 
Thus,  for  example,  fig.  11  represents  the  curve  for  X*  observed  by 


1 

V 

■ 

J 

Fig.  II. 

Graham  (Wied.  Ann.  64,  p.  4.9)  in  a  tube  through  which  a  steady 
current  is  passing.  Interpreting  it  by  equation  (7),  we  infer  that 
ionization  was  much  in  excess  of  recombination  at  A  and  B,  slightly 
so  along  C,  while  alon^  D  the  recombination  exceeded  the  ionization. 
Substituting  in  equation  (7)  the  values  of  «i,  «i  given  in  (3),  (4), 
v/e  get 

This  eo nation  can  be  solved  (see  Thomson,  Phil.  Mag»  xlvii. 
P'  25^)  f  when  q  is  constant  and  ki »  kt.  From  the  solution  it  appears 
that  if  Xi  be  the  value  of  x  close  to  one  of  the  plates,  and  Ao  the 
value  midway  between  them, 


Xi/X»^ 


where  ^"Srefei/ft. 


^^ 
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Since  ^=4X10-",  a»2Xio-«,  and  ki  for  air  at  atniosplwk: 
pressure =450,  fi  is  about  2 '3  for  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  it 
becomes  much  greater  at  lower  pressures. 

Thus  Xi/Xo  Is  always  greater  than  unity,  and  the  value  of  the 
ratio  increases  from  unity  to  infinity  as  fi  increases  from  aero  to 
infinity.  As  fi  does  not  involve  either  g  or  I,  the  latio  of  Xi  to  Xo 
is  independent  of  the  strength  of  the  current  and  of  the  intensity 
of  the  ionization. 

No  general  sohition  of  equation  (8)  has  been  found  when  *i  is 
not  equal  to  kt,  but  we  can  get  an  approxiniation  to  the  solution 
when  q  is  constant.  The  equations  (i),  (2),  (3),  (4)  ate  ntiafied 
by  the  values — 


»i-«,  =  (g/«) 


i 


TT5). 


These  solutions  cannot,  however,  hold  right  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  plates,  for  across  each  unit  of  area,  at  a  point  P,  *iI/(*i-4-*»)e 
positive  ions  pass  in  unit  time,  and  these  must  all  come  from  the 
region  between  P  and  the  positive  plate.  If  X  is  the  distance  of  P 
from  this  plate,  this  region  cannot  furnish  more  than  qK  positive 
ions,  and  only  this  nunaber  if  there  are  no  recombinations.  Hence 
the  solution  cannot  hold  when  q\  is  less  than  kilHki-\rkt)e,  or  where 
X  is  less  than  kilHki-\rki)qe.  . 

Similarly  the  solution  cannot  hold  nearer  to  the  negative  plate 
than  the  distance  ktlKki+ki)^e. 

The  force  in  these  layers  will  be  greater  than  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  gas,  and  so  the  loss  of  ions  by  recombination  will  be  smaller 
in  comparison  with  the  loss  due  to  the  removal  of  the  ions  by  the 
current.  If  we  assume  that  in  these  layers  the  loss  of  ions  by 
recombination  can  be  neglected,  we  can  by  the  method  of  the 
next  article  find  an  expression  for  the  value  of  the  electric  force  at 
any   point  in  the  layer.      This,   in  conjunction  with  the  value 

Xo=  (-)     /fc  -i-A  \forthegas  outside  the  layer,  will  give  the  value 

of  X  at  any  point  between  the  plates.  It  follows  from  this  investi^- 
tion  that  if  Xi  and  Xj  are  the  values  of  X  at  the  positive  and  negative 
plates  respectively,  and  Xo  the  value  of  X  outside  the  layer, 

x-x,(.+{|i)».  x.=x,(x+|.;L)i. 

where  ««»a/4«e(M+i^).  Langevin  found  that  for  air  at  a  pressure 
of  152  mm.  «a«o-oi,  at  375  mm.  ««»0'06,  and  at  760  mm.  «»o«27. 
Thus  at  fairiy  low  pressures  i/e  is  Urge,  and  we  have  approximately 


^-x,(B'i,x..x,(^j*^. 


Therefore  Xj/Xj  ==  ^i/fe, 

or  the  force  at  the  positive  plate  is  to  that  at  the  ne^tive  plate  as 
the  velocity  of  the  positive  ion  is  to  that  of  the  neeative  ion.    Thus 

the  force  at  tne  negative  plate 
is  greater  than  that  at  the  posi- 
tive. The  falls  of  potential 
Vi,  Vt  at  the  two  layers  when 
i/«  is  large  can  be  shown  to  be 
given  by  the  equations 


<qa/ 

j.|^ence        Vi/Vj  =  ^1 W, 

Z  so  that  the  potential  falls  at  the 
electrodes  are  proportional  to 
the  squares  01  the  velocities 
of  the  ions.  The  change  in 
potential  across  the  layers  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  current,  while  the  potential 
change  between  the  layers  is 
proportional  to  the  current, 
the  total  potential  difference 
between  the  plates  is  the  sum 
of  these  changes,  hence^  the 
relation  between  V  and  i  will 
be  of  the  form 

V-Ai-fB»«. 
Mie  (Ann,  der.  Phys»,  1904, 
I  J,  p.  857)  has  by  the  method 
of  successive  approximations  obtained  solutions  of  equation  (3)  (i.) 
when  the  current  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  saturation  current, 
(ii.)  when  the  current  is  nearly  saturated.  The  results  of  his  investi- 
gations are  represented  in  fig.  12,  which  represents  the  distribution  of 


(UAoie 


Fig.  12. 


electric  force  along  the  p^th  of  the  current  for  various  values  of  the 
current  expressed  as  fractions  of  the  saturation  current.  It  will 
be  seen  that  until  the  current  amounts  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
maximum  current,  the  type  of  solution  is  the  one  just  indicated,  i.e. 
the  electric  force  is  constant  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  elec- 
trodes when  it  increases  rapidly. 

Though  we  are  unable  to  obtain  a  general  solution  of  the  eauation 
(8)»  there  are  some  very^  important  special  c^ses  in  whicti  that 
eauation  can  be  solved  without  difficulty.  We  shall  consider  two 
of  these,  the  first  bein^  that  when  the  current  19  saturated.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  loss  of  ions  by  recombination,  so  that  u^ng  the  same 
notation  a$  before  we  have 

^(«,t,X)-.«. 

^(«,ftpC)  -  -J. 

The  solutions  of  which  if  q  is  constant  are 

n^k^X.mqx, 

n,*,X»I/e-gx»5(^-x), 

if  /  is  the  distance  between  the  plates,  and  ;c-o  at  the  po^tive 
electrode.  Since 

dXIdx  «4ir(n,  -»,)«, 

we  get 


or 


X*    J?/i   .i\       Ix,^ 


where  C  is  a  quantity  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  that 
J^Xdx  =  Wt  where  V  is  the  given  potential  difference  between  the 
plates.  When  the  force  is  a  minimum  dX/dx=^o,  hence  at  this  point 

Hence  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  this  point  from  the  positive  and 
negative  plates  respectively  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of 
the  positive  and  negative  ions. 

Tne  other  case  we  shall  consider  is  the  very  important  one  in 
which  the  velocity  of  the  negative  ion  is  exceedingly  large  compared 
with  the  positive;  this  is  tne  case  in  flames  where,  as  Gold  (Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  97,  p.  43)  has  shown,  the  velocity  of  the  ne^tive  ion  is 
many  thousand  times  the  velocity  ot  the  positive;  it  is  also  very 
probably  the  case  in  all  gases  when  the  pressure  is  low.  We  may  get 
the  solution  of  this  case  either  by  putting  kilhi^o  in  equation  (8), 
or  independently  as  follows: — Using  the  same  notation  as  before, 
we  have 

i = n^ibjX^  -h  f»2^|X6, 

g-4x(«,-«,)^. 

In  this  case  practically  all  the  current  is  carried  by  the  negative 
ions  so  that  i^nJt^jR,  and  therefore  ssoniis*. 

Thus 

«, = il  ifejX«,    «j  «=  qk^Xe/ai» 

Thus 

dX    4Tg*feigX     4W 


or 


dX} 
dx 


Sir^ktqX* 


M 
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The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

Here  x  is  measured  from  the  poaitive  electrode ;  it  is  more  convenient 
in  this  case,  however,  to  measure  it  from  the  negative  electrode. 
If  9e  be  the  distance  from  the  ne^tive  electrode  at  which  the  electric 
force  is  X,  we  have  from  equation  (7) 


X*  = 


g    1* 
qkl^ 


+  CU 


6m*kitx/a£ 


To  find  the  value  of  O  we  see  by  equation  (7)  that 


hence 


-2x5  k+a;!;^ -«""•" 


If 


r<fx« 
L 


'^j^5^]''-j;''<^-«^«^<^- 


The  right  hand  side  of  this  equation  is  the  excess  of  ionization 
over  recombination  in  the  region  extending  from  the  cathode  to  xi ; 
it  must  therefore,  when  thinp  are  in  a  steady  state,  e9ual  the  excess 
of  the  number  oif  negative  ions  which  leave  this  region  over  those 
which  enter  it.  The  number  which  leave  is  i/e  and  the  number  which 
enter  is  to/f  •  if  «o  is  the  current  of  negative  ions  coming  from  unit  area 
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of  tlie  cathode,  as  Hot  mectail  'catliodes  emit  lam  quantities  of 
nenrtive  dectricity  u  may  in  flmne  cases  be  consideraDle,  thus  the 
ri^rt  hand  side  of  equation  is  («'— to)/e.  When  xi  is  large  dX*ldx = o ; 
hence  we  have  from  equation 

and  since  h  is  small  compared  with  J^2i  we  have 


x-5^('+r^ 


—i^  _8irB»fc,.ff«/o. 


) 


Prom  the  values  which  have  b«en  found  for  kt  and  a,  we  know  that 
^weki/a  is  a  large  quantit^^,  hence  the  second  term  inside  the  bracket 
^11  be  very  small  when  eqx  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  i;  thus  this 
term  will  be  very  small  outside  a  layer  of  gas  next  the  cathode  of 
«uch  thickness  that  the  number  of  Ions  produced  on  it  would  be 
sufficient,  if  they  were  all  utilized  for  tne  purpose,  to  carry  the 
current ;  in  the  case  of  ilames  this  layer  is  exceedingly  thin  unless 
the  current  is  very  large.     The  value  of  the  electric  force  in  the 

uniform  part  of  the  fnld  is  equal  to  rrV/ ^»  while  when  io^,o 

the  force  at  the  cathode  itself  bears  to  the  uniform  force  the  ratio  of 
{ki  +^)i  to  kii.  Askiis  many  thousand  times  kt  the  force  increases 
with  great  rapidity  as  we  approach  the  cathode;  this  is  a  very 
characteristic  feature  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through  flames 
and  hot  gases.  Thus  in  an  experiment  made  by  H.  A.  Wilson  with  a 
flame  i8  cm.  long,  the  drop  of  potential  within  i  centimetre  of  the 
cathode  was  about  five  times  the  drop  in  the  other  I7  cm.  of  the  tube. 
The  relation  between  the  current  and  the  potential  difference  when 
the  velocity  of  the  ae^pative  ion  is  much  greater  than  the  positive  is 

very  easily  obCained.    Since  the  force  k  uniform  and  equal  to  T;t\/ f  ' 

imtil  we  get  dose  to  the  cathode  the  fall  of  potential  in  this  part 

of  the  discharge  wffl  be  very  approximately  equal  to  -rzX/^t 

where  /  is  the  distanoe  between  the  electrodes.  Close  to  the  cathode, 
the  electric  force  when  to  is  not  nearly  equal  to  t  is  approximately 
given  by  the  equaticn 

and  the  fall  of  poteatiatl  at  the  cathode  is  equal  approximately  to 
f*  Xdx,  that  is  to 

^(*i*j)4  \q)  4»e»*jg' 

The  potential  difference  "between  the  plates  is  the  sum  of  the  fall  of 
potential  in  the  uniform  part  of  the  discharge  plus  the  fall  at  the 
•cathode,  hence 


^""iTOJl 


mi' 


«+ 


to^ 
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Tlie  fall  of  potential  at  the  cathode  is  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  current,  while  the  fall  in  the  rest  of  the  circuit  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  current.  In  the  case  of  flames  or  hot  gases,  the  iaU 
of  potential  at  the  cathode  is  much  greater  than  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
circuit,  so  that  in  such  cases  the  current  through  the  gas  varies  nearly 
as  i^e  square  root  of  the  potential  difference.  The  equation  we  have 
just  obtained  is  of  the  form 

and  H.  A.  Wilson  has  shown  that  a  relation  of  this  form  represents 
the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  conduction  of  electricity  through 
names. 

The  expression  for  the  fall  of  potential  at  the  cathode  is  inversely 
proportional  to  g*'*,  q  being  the  number  of  ions  produced  per  cubic 
centimetre  per  second  close  to  the  cathode;  thus  any  increase  in 
the  ionization  at  the  cathode  win  diminish  the  potential  fall  at  the 
cathode,  and  as  practically  the  whole  potential  diflFerence  between 
the  electrodes  occurs  at  the  cathode,  a  diminution  in  the  potential 
fall  there  will  be  much  more  important  than  a  diminution  in  die 
electric  force  in  the  uniform  part  of  the  discharge,  when  the  force  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  Hiis  consideration  explains  a  very 
striking  phenomenon  discovered  many  years  ago  by  Hittorf,  who 
found  that  if  he  put  a  wire  carrying  a  oead  of  a  volatile  salt  into  the 
flame,  it  produced  little  effect  upon  the  current,  unless  it  were  placed 
close  to  the  cathode  where  it  ^ve  rise  to  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  current,  sometimes  increasing  the  current  more  than  a  hundred- 
fold. The  introduction  of  the  salt  increases  very  largely  the  number 
of  ions  i)roduced,  so  that  q  is  much  greater  for  a  ssuted  flame  than 
for  a  plain  one.  Thus  Hittorf  s  result  coincides  with  the  conclusions 
we  have  drawn  from  the  theory  of  this  class  of  conduction. 

The  fall  of  potential  at  the  cathode  is  proportional  to  «— to, 
where  k  is  the  stream  of  negative  electricity  which  comes  from  the 
cathode  itself,  thus  as  (q  increases  the  fall  of  potential  at  the  cathode 
diminishes  and  the  current  sent  by  a  given  potential  diflFerence 
throueh  the  gas  increases.  Now  all  metals  give  out  negative  particles 
when  heated,  at  a  rate,  which  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  tempera- 
ture, but  at  the  same  temperature  some  metals  give  out  more  than 
others.  If  the  cathode  is  made  of  a  metal  which  emits  lar^  qua  ntities 
of  negative  particles,  (i—io)  will  for  a  given  value  of  «  re  smaller 


than  if  the  metal  only  emitted  a  small  number  of  particles;  thus  the 
cathode  fall  will  be  smaller  for  the  metal  with  the  greater  emissitivity , 
and  the  relation  between  the  potential  difference  and  the  current 
will  be  different  in  the  two  cases.  These  considerations  are  confirmed 
by  experience,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  current  between 
electrodes  immersed  in  a  flame  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
metal  of  which  the  electrodes  are  made.  Thus  Pettinelli  (Ace,  dei 
Lincei  [j],  v.  p.  ii8)  found  that,  ceteris  ffaribuSy  the  current  between 
two  carbon  electrodes  was  about  500  times  that  between  two  iron, 
ones.  If  one  electrode  was  carbon  and  the  other  iron,  the  current 
when  the  carbon  was  cathode  and  the  iron  anode  was  more  than 
100  times  die  current  when  the  electrodes  were  reversed.  The 
emission  of  negative  particles  by  some  metallic  oxides,  notably 
those  of  calcium  and  barium,  has  been  shown  by  Wehnelt  {Ann.  der 
Phys.  II,  p.  425)  to  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any  known  metal, 
and  the  increase  of  current  produced  by  coating  the  cathodes  with 
these  oxides  is  exceedingly  large;  in  some  cases  investigated  by 
Tufts  and  Stark  (Fhysik.  Zeits.,  1908,  $,  p.  248)  the  current  was 
increased  many  thousand  times  by  coating  the  cathode  with  lime* 
No  appreciable  eflFect  is  produced  by  putting  lime  on  the  anode. 

Conduction  when  all  the  Ions  are  ^  one  Si^n, — There  are  many 
important  cases  in  which  the  ions  producing  the  current  come  from 
one  electrode  or  from  a  thin  layer  of  gas  close  to  the  electrode,  no 
ionization  occurring  in  the  body  of  the  gas  or  at  the  other  electrode. 
Among  such  cases  may  be  mentioned  those  where  one  of  the  elec- 
trodes is  raised  to  incandescence  while  the  other  is  cold,  or  when  the 
negative  electrode  is  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light.  In  such  cases  if 
the  electrode  at  which  the  ionization  occurs  is  the  positive  electrode, 
all  the  ions  will  be  positively  charged,  while  if  it  is  the  negative 
electrode  the  ions  will  all  be  charged  negatively.  The  theory  of 
this  case  is  exceedingly  simple.  Suppose  the  electrodes  are  parallel 
planes  at  right  angles  to  tne  axis  of  x;  let  X  be  the  electnc  force 
at  a  distance  x  from  the  electrode  where  the  ionization  occurs,  n 
the  number  of  ions  (all  of  which  are  of  one  sign)  at  this  place  per 
cubic  centimetre,  k  the  velocity  of  the  ion  under  unit  electric  force, 
e  the  chai^  on  an  ion,  and  i  the  current  per  unit  area  of  the  elec- 
trode.    Then  we  have  dX/dx = ^wne,  and  if  u  is  the  velocity  of  the  ion 

fcX  /iX 
neu=u    But  «=fcX,  hence  we  have  T^"^***  ^Lud  since  the  right 

hand  side  of  this  equation  does  not  depend  upon  Xj  we  get  kX^/Sir 
= *x-HC,  where  C  is  a  constant  to  be  determined.  If  /  is  the  distance 
between  the  plates,  and  V  the  potential  difference  between  them, 

V-j^'x«te=iy'^[(.7+C)'/'-C«/»]. 

We  shall  show  that  when  the  current  is  far  below  the  saturation 
value,  C  is  very  small  compared  with  il,  so  that  the  preceding 
equation  becomes 

V»=-8»W/ife (I). 

To  show  that  for  small  currents  C  is  small  compared  with  il,  consider 
the  case  when  the  ionization  is  confined  to  a  thin  layer,  thickness  d 
close  to  the  electrode,  in  that  layer  let  «o  be  the  value  of  «,  then 
we  have  q^ano*+iled.  If  Xo  be  the  value  of  X  when  3c=o, 
ItXeHoe^if  imd 


C  = 


8»  '«o**e.8«- "SaSPff-hverf 


(2). 


Since  a/Sirke  is,  as  we  have  seen,  less  than  unity,  C  will  be  small 
compared  with  U,  if  i/ieq-i-i/d)  is  small  compu^  with  /.  If  I©  is 
the  saturation  current,  q^Uled,  so  that  the  former  expression 
=i(//(Io-h»)f.  i^  *  is  small  compared  with  lo,  this  expression  is  small 
comjpared  with  d,  and  therefore  a  fortiori  compared  with  /,  so  that  we 
are  justified  in  this  case  in  using  equation  (i). 

From  equation  (2J  we  see  that  the  current  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  potential  differenoe.     Here  an  increase  in  the  potential 
difference  produces  a  much  greater  percentage  increase  than  in 
conduction  through  metals,  where  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
potential  difference.     When  the  ionization  is  distributed  through 
the  gas,  we  have  seen  that  the  current  is  approximately  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  potential,  and  so  increases  more  slowly 
with  the  potential  difference  than  currents  through  metals.     From 
equation  (i)  the  current  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
distance  between  the  electrodes,  so  that  it  falls  off  with  great  rapidity 
as  this  distance  is  increased.    We  may  note  that  for  a  given 
potential  difference  the  expression  for  the  current  does  not  involve  q, 
the  rate  of  production  of  the  ions  at  the  electrode,  in  other  words, 
if  we  vary  the  ionization  the  current  will  not  begin  to  be  affected 
by  the  strength  of  the  ionization  until  this  falls  so  low  that  the  current 
is  a  conmderable  fraction  of  the  saturation  current.     For  the  same 
potential  difference  the  current  is  proportional  to  ife,  the  velocity 
under  unit  electric  force  of  the  ion  which  carries  the  current.    As  the 
velocity  of  the  negative  ion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  positive, 
the  current  when  the  ionization  is  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
one  of  the  electrodes  will  be  greater  when  that  electrode  is  made 
cathode  than  when  it  is  anode.    Thus  the  current  will  appeair  to 
pass  more  easily  in  one  direction  than  in  tibe  opposite. 

Since  the  ions  which  carry  the  current  have  to  travel  all  the  way 
from  one  electrode  to  the  other,  any  obstacle  which  is  impervious 
to  these  ions  will,  if  placed  between  the  electrodes,  stop  the  current 
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to  the  electrode  where  there  is  no  ionization.  A  plate  of  metal  will 
be  as  effectual  as  one  made  of  a  non-conductor,  and  thus  we  get  the 
remarkable  result  that  by  interposing  a  plate  of  an  excellent  con- 
ductor like  copper  or  silver  between  the  electrode,  we  can  entirely 
stop  the  current.  This  experiment  can  easily  be  tried  by  using  a 
hot  plate  as  the  electrode  at  which  the  ionization  takes  place :  then 
if  the  other  electrode  is  cold  the  current  which  passes  wnen  the  hot 
plate  is  cathode  can  be  entirely  stopped  by  interposing  a  cold  metal 
plate  between  the  electrodes. 

Methods  of  counting  the  Number  of  Ions. — The  detection  of  the 
ions  and  the  estimation  of  their  number  in  a  given  volume  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  property  they  possess  of  promoting  the 
condensation  of  water-drops  in  dust-free  air  supersaturated  with 
water  vapour.  If  such  air  contains  no  ions,  then  it  requires  about 
an  eightfold  sui>ersaturation  before  any  water-drops  are  formed; 
if,  however,  ions  are  present  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  (Phil.  Trans. 
189,  p.  265)  has  shown  that  a  sixfold  supersaturation  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  water  vapour  to  condense  round  the  ions  and  to  fall 
down  as  raindrops.  The  absence  of  the  drops  when  no  iond 
are  present  is  due  to  the  curvature  of  the  drop  combined  with  the 
surface  tension  causing,  as  Lord  Kelvin  showed,  the  evaporation 
from  a  small  drop  to  be  exceeding  rapid,  so  that  even  if  a  drop  of 
water  were  formed  the  evaporation  would  be  so  great  in  its  early 
stages  that  it  would  rapidly^  evaporate  and  disappear.  It  has 
been  shown,  however  (J.  J.  Thomson,  Application  of  Dynamics 
to  Physics  and  Chemistry ^  p.  164;  Conduction  of  Electricity 
through  Gases,  2nd  ed.  p.  179),  that  if  a  drop  of  water  is  charged 
with  electricity  the  effect  of  the  charge  is  to  diminish  the  evapora- 
tion; if  the  drop  is  below  a  certain  size  the  effect  the  charge  has 
in  promoting  condensation  more  than  counterbalances  the  effect 
of  the  surface  tension  in  promoting  evaporation.  Thus  the  electric 
charge  protects  the  drop  in  the  most  critical  period  of  its  growth. 
The  effect  is  easily  shown  experimentally  by  taking  a  bulb  con- 
nected with  a  piston  arranged  so  as  to  move  with  great  rapidity. 
When  the  piston  nK>ves  so  as  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  bulb  the  air  is  cooled  by  expansion,  and  if  it  was 
saturated  with  water  vapour  before  it  is  supersaturated  after  the 
expansion.  By  altering  the  throw  of  the  piston  the  amount  of 
supersaturation  can  be  adjusted  within  very  wide  limits.  Let 
it  be  adjusted  so  that  the  expansion  produces  about  a  sixfold 
supersaturation;  then  if  the  gas  is  not  exposed  to  any  ionizing 
agents  very  few  drops  (and  these  probably  due  to  the  small 
amount  of  ionization  which  we  h^ve  seen  is  always  present  in 
gases)  are  formed.  If,  however,  the  bulb  is  exposed  to  strong 
Rontgen  rays  expansion  produces  a  dense  cloud  which  gradually 
falls  down  and  disappears.  If  the  gas  in  the  bulb  at  the  time  of 
its  exposure  to  the  Rontgen  rays  is  subject  to  a  strong  electric 
field  hardly  any  cloud  is  formed  when  the  gas  is  suddenly 
expanded.  The  electric  field  removes  the  charged  ions  from  the 
gas  as  soon  as  they  are  formed  so  that  the  number  of  ions  present 
is  greatly  reduced.  This  experiment  furnishes  a  very  direct 
proof  that  the  drops  of  water  which  form  the  cloud  are  only 
formed  round  the  ions. 

This  method  gives  us  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for  the 
presence  of  ions,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  ten  or  so 
raindrops  per  cubic  centimetre;  we  are  thus  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  this  number  of  ions.  This  result  illustrates  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  delicacy  of  the  methods  of  detecting 
ions  and  those  for  detecting  uncharged  molecules;  we  have  seen 
that  we  can  easily  detect  ten  ions  per  cubic  centimetre,  but  there 
is  no  known  method,  spectroscopic  or  chemical,  which  would 
enable  us  to  detect  a  billion  (10^)  times  this  number  of  uncharged 
molecules.  The  formation  of  the  water-drops  round  the  charged 
ions  gives  us  a  means  of  counting  the  number  of  ions  present 
in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas;  we  cool  the  gas  by  sudden  expansion 
until  the  supersaturation  produced  by  the  cooling  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  cloud  to  be  formed  round  the  ions,  and  the  problem 
of  finding  the  number  of  ions  per  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  is  thus 
reduced  to  that  of  finding  the  number  of  drops  per  cubic  centi- 
metre in  the  cloud.  Unless  the  drops  are  very  few  and  far  between 
we  cannot  do  this  by  direct  counting;  we  can,  however,  arrive 
at  the  result  in  the  following  w^y.  From  the  amount  of  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  we  can  calculate  the  lowering  produced  in  its 


temperature  and  hence  the  total  quantity  oi  water  precipitated. 
The  water  is  precipitated  as  drops,  and  if  all  the  drops  are  the 
same  size  the  number  per  cubic  centimetre  will  be  equal  to  the 
volume  of  water  deposited  per  cubic  centimetre,  divided  by  the 
volume  of  one  of  the  drops.  Hence  we  can  calculate  the  number 
of  drops  if  we  know  their  size,  and  this  can  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  velocity  with  which  they  fall  under  gravity  through 
the  air. 

The  theory  of  the  fall  of  a  heavy  ^rop  of  water  through  a  viscous 
fluid  shows  that  v  —  f ga^/i,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  drop,  g  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity,  and  n  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  of  the 
gas  through  which  the  drop  falls.  Hence  if  we  know  v  we  can  deduce 
the  value  of  a  and  hence  the  volume  of  each  drop  and  the  number 
of  drops. 

Charge  on  Ion. — By  this  method  we  can  determine  the  number  of 
ions  per  unit  volume  of  an  ionized  gas.  Knowing  this  number  we 
can  proceed  to  determine  the  charge  on  an  ion.  To  do  this  let  us 
apply  an  electric  force  sO  as  to  send  a  current  of  electricity  through 
the  gas,  taking  care  that  the  current  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  tnc 
saturating  current.  Then  if  u  is  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  the 
positive  and  negative  ions  produced  in  the  electric  field  applied  to 
the  gas,  the  current  througn  unit  area  of  the  gas  is  neu^  ^^ere  n  is 
the  number  of  positive  or  negative  ions  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  e 
the  charge  on  an  ion.  We  can  easily  measure  the  current  through 
the  gas  and  thus  determine  neu ;  we  can  determine  n  by  the  method 
just  described,  and  «,  the  velocity  of  the  ions  under  the  given 
electric  field,  is  known  from  the  experiments  of  Zeleny  and  others. 
Thus  since  the  product  neu^  and  two  of  the  factors  n,  u  are  known, 
we  can  determine  the  other  factor  e,  the  charge  on  the  ion.  This 
method  was  used  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  details  of  the  method 
will  be  found  in  Phtl  Mag.  [5],  46,  p.  528;  [5],  48,  p.  547;  [6],  5, 
p.  346).  The  result  of  these  measurements  snows  that  the  charge 
on  the  ion  is  the  same  whether  the  ionization  is  by  Rontgen  rays  or 
by  the  influence  of  ultra-violet  light  on  a  metal  plate.  It  is  the 
same  whether  the  gas  ionized  is  hydro«en,  air  or  carbonic  acid, 
and  thus  is  presumably  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas.  The 
value  of  e  formed  by  this  method  was  3'4Xio""^o  electrostatic  units. 

H.  A.  Wilson  (Pftt7.  Mag.  [6],  5,  p.  429)  used  another  method. 
Drops  of  water,  aswe  have  seen,  condense  more  easily  on  neg^ative 
than  on  positive  ions.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  ex- 
pansion so  that  a  cloud  is  formed  on  the  negative  but  not  on  the 
positive  ions.  Wilson  arran|[ed  the  experiments  so  that  such  a  cloud 
was  formed  between  two  horizontal  plates  which  could  be  maintained 
at  different  -potentials.  iThe  chatged  drops  between  the  plates  were 
acted  upon  by  a  uniform  vertical  force  which  affected  tneir  rate  of 
fall.  Let  X  be  the  vertical  electric  force,  e  the  charge  on  the  drop, 
V\  the  rate  of  fall  of  the  drop  when  this  force  acts,  and  v  the  rate  of 
fall  due  to  gravity  alone.  Then  since  the  rate  of  fall  is  proportionate 
to  the  force  on  the  drop,  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the  drop,  and  p  its 
density,  then 

itrpg^  V 


or 
But 

so  that 


v^%ga^plti, 


Thus  if  X,  V,  Vi  are  known. c  can  be  determined.  Wilson  by  this 
method  found  that  e  was  3-1X10"'^  electrostatic  units.  A  few  of 
the  ions  carried  charges  2e  or  3e. 

Townsend  has  used  the  following  method  to  compare  the  charge 
carried  by  a  gaseous  ion  with  that  carried  by  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
in  the  electrolysis  of  solution.     We  have 

tt/D  =  N^/U, 
where  D  is  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  the  ions  through  the  gas, 
u  the  velocity  of  the  ion  in  the  same  eas  when  acted  on  by  unit 
electric  force,  N  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
the  gas  when  the  pressure  is  n  dynes  per  square  centimetre,  and  e  the 
charge  in  electrostatic  units.  This  relation  is  obtained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  N  ions  in  a  cubic  centimetre  produce  the  same 
pressure  as  N  uncharged  molecules. 

We  know  the  value  of  D  from  Townsend's  experiments  and  the 
values  of  u  from  those  of  Zeleny.  We  get  the  following  values  for 
NcXio-«>.— 


Gas. 

Moist  Gas. 

Dry  Gas. 

Positive 
Ions. 

Negative 
Ions. 

Positive 
Ions. 

Negative 
Ions. 

Air 

Oxygen      .      .      . 
Carbonic  acid ,     . 
Hydrogen  .... 

Mean    . 

128 

1-34 
loi 

1-24 

1-29 
1-27 

•87 
i-i8 

1-46 
1-63 

•99 
1-63 

1-36 

•93 
I  25 

1-22 

i-iS 

1-43 

I-2I 
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Since  I*a2  cubic  centimetres  of  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  15^  C. 
and  pressure  760  mm.  of  mercury  are  liberated  by  the  passage 
through  acidulated  water  of  one  electromagnetic  unit  of  electricity 
or  3X10"*  electrostatic  units,  and  since  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
the  gas  there  are  2-46  N  atoms  of  hydrogen,  we  have,  if  E  is  the 
charge  in  electrostatic  units,  on  the  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  electro* 
lysis  of  fiolutions 

2«46NE«3Xio«>, 
or 

NE  =  i-22Xiow 

The  mean  of  the  values  of  Ne  in  the  preceding  table  is  1*24X10^^ 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  charge  of  electricitv  carried  by  a 
gaseous  ion  is  equal  to  the  charge  earned  by  the  hydrogen  atom  in 
the  electrolysis  of  solutions.  The  values  of  N«  for  the  different  gases 
differ  more  than  we  should  have  expected  from  the  probable  accuracy 
of  the  determination  of  D  and  the  velocity  of  the  ions:  Townsend 
{Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  80,  p.  207)  has  shown  that  when  the  ionization  is 
produced  by  Rontgen  rays  some  of  the  positive  ions  carry  a  double 
charge  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  values  of  N«  being  greater  for 
the  positive  than  for  the  negative  ions.  Since  we  know  the  vahie 
of  e,  viz.  3*5  X  io~">,  and,  also  Ne,  =  i  •24X10"*,  we  find  N  the  number 
of  molecules  In  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gas  at  standard  temperature  and 
pressure  to  be  equal  to  3'5Xio*«.  This  method  of  obtaining  N  is 
the  only  one  which  does  not  involve  any  assumption  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  molecules  and  the  forces  acting  between  them.    ' 

Another  method  of  determining  the  charge  carried  by  an  ion  has 
been  employed  by  Rutherford  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  81,  pp.  iai,  162), 
in  which  the  positively  electrified  particles  emitted  by  raaium  are 
made  use  of.  The  metiiod  consists  of:    (i)  Counting  tne  number  of 
a  particles  emitted  bv  a  ^iven  quantity  of  radium  in  a  known  time. 
(2;  Measuring  the  electric  charge  emitted  by  this  Quantity  in  the 
same  time.    To  count  the  number  of  the  a  particles  the  radium 
was  so  arranged  that  it  shot  into  an  ionization  chamber  a  small 
number  of  a  particles  per  minute;  the  interval  between  the  emission 
of  individual  particles  was  several  seconds.     When  an  a  particle 
passed  into  the  vessel  it  ionized  the  gas  inside  and  so  greatly  increased 
Its  conductivity;    thus,  if  the  gas  were  kept  exposed  to  an  electric 
field,  the  current  through  the  gas  would  suddenly  increase  when  an 
a  particle  passed  into  thie  vessel.  Although  each  a  particle  produces 
about  thirty  thousand  ions,  this  is  hardly  large  enough  to  produce 
the  conductivity  appreciable  without  the  use  of  very  delicate 
apparatus;  to  increase  the  conductivity  Rutherford  took  advantage 
01  the  fact  that  ions,  especially  negative  ones,  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  electric  field,  produce  other  ions  by  collision  against  the 
molecules  of  the  gas  through  which  they  are  mo%4ng.    By  suitably 
choosing  the  electHc  field  and  the  pressure  in  the  ionizatk>n  chamber, 
the  30,000  ions  produced  by  each  a  particle  can  be  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  appreciable  current  passes  through  the 
ionization  chamber  on  the  arrival  of  each  a  particle.  An  electrometer 
placed  in  series  with  this  vessel  will  show  by  its  deflection  when  an  « 
particle  enters  the  chamber,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  deflec- 
tions per  minute  we  can  determine  the  number  of  a  particles  given 
out  by  the  radium  in  that  time.    Another  method  ot  counting  this 
number  is  to  let  the  particles  fall  on  a  phosphorescent  screen,  and 
count  the  number  of  scintillations  on  the  screen  in  a  certain  time. 
Rutheiiord  has  shown  that  these  two  methods  give  concordant 
results. 

The  charge  of  positive  electricity  given  out  by  the  radium  was 
measured  by  catching  the  a  particles  in  a  Faraday  cylinder  placed 
in  a  very  highly  exhausted  vessel,  and  measuring  the  charge  per 
minute  received  by  this  cylinder.  In  this  way  Rutherford  showed 
that  the  charge  on  the  a  particle  was  9*4X10'^^  electrostatic  units. 
Kow  efm  for  the  a  particle  =  5X10',  and  there  is  evidence  that  the 
a  particle  is  a  charged  atom  of  helium ;  since  the  atomic  weight  of 
helium  is  4  and  e/m  for  hydrogen  is  10*,  it  follows  that  the  charge 
on  the  helium  atom  is  twice  that  on  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the  charge 
on  the  hydrogen  atom  is  4-7X10'^*'  electrostatic  units. 

Cakuhtion  of  the  Mass  of  the  Ions  at  Low  Pressures. — Although 
at  ordinary  pressures  the  ion  seems  to  have  a  very  complex 
structure  and  to  be  the  aggregate  of  many  molecules,  yet  we  have 
evidence  that  at  very  low  pressures  the  structure  of  the  ion,  and 
especially  of  the  negative  one,  becomes  very  much  simpler. 
This  evidence  is  afforded  by  determination  of  the  mass  of  the 
atom.  We  can  measure  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  an  ion  to  the 
charge  on  the  ion  by  observing  the  deflections  produced  by  mag- 
netic and  electric  forces  on  a  moving  ion.  If  an  ion  carrying  a 
charge  6  is  moving  with  a  velocity  v,  at  a  point  where  the  magnetic 
force  is  H,  a  mechanical  force  acts  on  the  ion,  whose  direction 
is  at  right  angles  both  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  ion  and 
to  the  magnetic  force,  and  whose  magnitude  is  ctH  sin  6,  where 
6-  is  the  angle  between  v  and  H.  Suppose  then  that  we  have  an 
ion  moving  through  a  gas  whose  pressure  is  so  low  that  the  free 
path  of  the  ion  is  long  Compared  with  the  distance  through  which 
it  moves  whilst  we  are  experimenting  upon  it;  in  this  case  the 


motion  of  the  ion  will  he .  free,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
presence  of  the  gas. 

Since  the  force  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  ion,  the  speed  of  the  ion  will  not  be  altered  by  the  action 
of  this  force ;  and  if  the  ion  is  projected  with  a  velocity  »  m  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  force,  and  if  the  magnetic  force  is 
constant  in  magnitude  and  direction,  the  ion  will  describe  a  curve  in 
a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  force.  If  p  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  this  curve,  m  the  mass  of  the  ion,  tm^/p  must  equal 
the  normal  force  acting  on  the  ion,  i.e.  it  must  be  equal  to  Hw,  or 
p=mr/He.  Thus  the  radius  of  curvature  is  constant;  the  path  is 
therefore  a  circle,  and  if  we  can  measure  the  radius  of  this  circle  we 
know  the  value  of  m»/He.  In  the  case  of  the  rapidly  movine  negative 
ions  projected  from  the  cathode  in  a  highly  exhausted  tube,  which 
are  known  as  cathode  rays,  the  path  of  the  ions  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined since  they  make  many  substances  luminous  when  they 
impinge  against  them.  Thus  by  putting  a  screen  of  such  a  substance 
in  the  path  of  the  rays  the  shape  of  the  path  will  be  determined. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  ion  is  acted  upon  by  a  vertical  electric 
force  X  and  is  free  from  magnetic  force,  u  it  be  projected  with  a 
horizontal  velocity  r,  the  vertical  deflection  y  after  a  time  ^  is  J  X  e^/m, 
or  if  I  is  the  horizontal  distance  travelled  over  by  the  ion  in  diis  time 
we  have  since  /=r/. 

Thus  if  we  measure  y  and  I  we  can  deduce  e/mi^.  From  the  effect 
of  the  magnetic  force  we  know  ejmv.  Combining  these  results  we 
can  find  both  e/m  and  v. 

The  method  by  which  this  determination  is  carried  out  in  practice 
is  illustrated  in  fig.  13.  The  cathode  rays  start  from  the  electrode 
C  in  a  highly  exhausted  tube,  pass  through  two  small  holes  in  the 
plugs  A  and  B,  the  holes  beyig  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  Thus  a 
pencil  of  rays  emerging  from  B  is  horizontal  and  produces  a  bright 
spot  at  the  far  end  of  the 
tube.  In  the  course  of 
their  journey  to  the  end 
of  the  tube  they  pass 
between  the  horizontal 
plates  E  and  D,  by  con- 
necting these  plates  with 
an  electric  battery  a  ver- 


FiG.  13. 


tical  electric  field  is  produced  between  £  and  D  and  the  phosphores- 
cent spot  is  deflected.  By  measuring^  this  deflection  we  determine 
f/mc*.  The  tube  is  now  placed  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force  being  horizontal  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  The  magnetic  force  makes  the  rays  describe  a  circle  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  by  measuring  the  vertical  deflection  of 
the  phosphorescent  patch  at  the  end  of  the  tube  we  can  determine 
the  radius  of  this  circle,  and  hence  the  value  of  e/mv.  From  the  two 
observations  the  value  of  efm  and  v  can  be  calculated. 

Another  method  of  finding  e/m  for  the  negative  ion  which  is 
applicable  in  many  cases  to  which  the  preceding  one  is  not  suitable, 
is  as  follows:  Let  us  suppose  that  the  ion  starts  from  rest  and  moves 
in  a  field  where  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  are  both  uniform, 
the  electric  force  X  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  magnetic 
force  Z  pamllel  to  the  axis  of  s;  then  if  x,  y,  are  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  ion  at  the  time  <,  the  equa^tioas  of  motion  of  the  ion  are — 


d^y     ,-  dx 


The  solution  of  these  equations,  if  x,  y,  dx/dt,  dy/dt  all  vanish 
when  /=o,  is 


These  equations  show  that  the  path  of  the  ion  is  a  cycloid,  the 
generating  circle  of  which  has  a  diameter  equal  to  zXmjeW^  and 
rolls  on  the  line  x=o. 

Suppose  now  that  we  have  a  number  of  ions  starring  from  the 
plane  :c»o,  and  moving  towards  the  plane  x^a.  The  particles 
starting  from  x»o  descnbe  cycloids,  and  the  greatest  distance  they 
can  get  from  the  j}lane  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  generating 
circle  of  the  cycloid,  ue.  to  2Xw/«H*,  (After  reaching  this  distance 
they  begin  to  approach  the  plane.)  Hence  if  a  is  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  all  the  particles  starting  from 
x^o  will  reach  the  plane  x«*a,  if  this  is  unlimited  in  extent;  while 
if  a  is  g[reater  than  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle  none  of 
the  particles  which  start  from  «  =  o  will  reach  the  plane  x  =  a.  Thus, 
if  3c  =  o  is  a  plane  ilhiminatcd  by  ultra-violet  light,  and  consequently 
the  seat  of  a  supply  of  negative  ions,  and  «s=a  a  plane  connected 
with  an  electrometer,  then  if  a  definite  electric  intensity  is  established 
between  the  planes,  i.e.  if  X  be  fixed,  so  that  the  rate  of  emission  of 
negative  ions  from  the  illuminated  plate  is  given,  and  if  a  is  less  than 
2Xm/^H*,  aH  the  ions  which  start  irom  x=o  wiH  reach  x^a.    That 
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is,  the  rate  at  which  this  plane  receives  an  electric  charge  will  be  t&e 
same  whether  there  is  a  magnetic  field  between  the  plate  or  not, 
but  if  a  is  greater  than  aXm/erl',  then  no  particle  which  starts  from 
the  plate  x^o  will  reach  the  plate  jc=a,  and  this  plate  will  receive 
no  charge.  Thus  the  supply  of  electricity  to  the  plate  has  been  en* 
tirely  stopped  by  the  magnetic  field.  Thus,  on  this  theory,  if  the 
distance  oetween  the  plates  is  less  than  a  certain  value,  the  magnetic 
force  should  produce  no  effect  on  the  rate  at  which  the  electrometer 
plate  receives  a  charge,  while  if  t(ie  distance  is  greater  than  this  value 
the  magnetic  force  would  completely  stop  the  supply  of  electricity 
to  the  plate.  The  actual  phenomena  are  not  so  abrupt  as  this  theory 
indicates.  We  find  that  when  the  plates  are  very  near  toother  the 
magnetic  force  produces  a  very  slight  effect^  and  this  an  tncrease  ia 
the  rate  of  charging  of  the  plate.  On  increasing  the  distance  we  come 
to  a  stage  where  the  magnetic  force  produces  a  great  diminution  in 
the  rate  of  charging.  It  does  not,  however,  stop  it  abruptly,  there 
being  a  considerable  range  of  distance,  in  which  the  magnetic  force 
diminishes  but  does  not  destroy  the  current.  At  still  greater  dis- 
tances the  current  to  the  plate  under  the  magnetic  force  is  quite 
inappreciable  compared  with  that  when  there  is  no  magnetic  force. 
We  should  get  this  p^radual  instead  of  abrupt  decay  of  the  current 
if  some  of  the  particles,  instead  of  all  starting  from  rest,  started 
with  a  finite  velocity ;  in  that  case  the  first  particles  stopped  would 
be  those  which  started  from  rest.  This  would  be  when  a  =*  2Xw/ejH*. 
Thus  if  we  measure  the  value  of  a  when  the  magnetic  force  first 
begins  to  affect  the  leak  to  the  electrometer  we  determine  2Xm/eH*, 
and  as  we  can  easily  measure  X  and  H,  we  can  deduce  the  value  of  m/e. 

By  these  methods  Thomson  determined  the  value  of  e/tn  for 
the  negative  ions  produced  when  ultra-violet  light  fills  on  a 
metal  plate,  as  well  as  for  the  negative  ions  produced  by  an 
incandescent  carbon  filament  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydn^en 
(Phil.  Mag.  (5],  48,  p.  547)  as  well  as  for  the  cathode  rays.  It  was 
found  that  the  value  oif  elm  for  the  negative  ions  was  the  same 
in  all  these  cases,  and  that  it  was  a  constant  quantity  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  gas  from  which  the  ions  are  produced  and  the 
means  used  to  produce  them.  It  was  found,  too,  that  this  value 
was  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  value  of  c/M,  where  e  is  the 
charge  carried  by  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  electrolysis  of 
solutions,  and  M  the  mass  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  We  have 
seen  that  this  charge  is  the  same  as  that  carried  by  the  negative 
ion  in  gases;  thus  since  elm  is  more  than  a  thousand  times  e/M, 
it  follows  that  M  must  be  more  than  a  thousand  times  m.  Thus 
the  mass  of  the  negative  ion  is  exceedingly  small  compared  with 
the  mass  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  smallest  mass  recognized  in 
chemistry.  The  production  of  negative  ions  thus  involves  the 
splitting  up  of  the  atom,  as  from  a  collection  of  atoms  something 
is  detached  whose  mass  is  less  than  that  of  a  single  atom.  It  is 
important  to  notice  in  connexion  with  this  subject  that  an  entirely 
different  line  of  argument,  based  on  the  Zeeman  effect  (see  Mag- 
neto-Optics), leads  to  the  recognition  of  negatively  electrified 
particles  for  which  ejm  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  deduced  from 
the  consideration  of  purely  electrical  phenomena.  These  small 
negatively  electrified  particles  are  called  corpuscles.  The  latest 
determinations  of  elm  for  corpuscles  available  are  the  following : — 

Observer.  elm. 

Classen  {Ber.  detU.  phys.  Ges.  6,  p.  700) .      .      .       1 7728  X  lo^ 
Bucherer  {Ann.  der  Phys.y  2S,  p.  S13)   .     .      .       1763X10' 

It  follows  from  electrical  theory  that  when  the  corpuscles 
are  moving  with  a  velocity  comparable  with  that  of  light  their 
masses  increase  rapidly  with  their  velocity.  This  effect  has  been 
detected  by  Kauffmann  (Gott.  Nach.,  Nov.  8, 1901),  who  used  the 
corpuscles  shot  out  from  radium,  some  of  which  move  with 
velocities  only  a  few  per  cent  less  than  that  of  light.  Other 
experiments  on  this  point  have  been  made  by  Bucherer  (Ann.  der 
Phys.  28,  p.  513). 

Conductivity  Produced  by  Ultra-*  Violet  Light, — So  much  use  has 
been  made  in  recent  times  of  ultra-violet  hght  for  producing 
ions  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  the  electrical 
effects  produced  by  light.  The  discovery  by  Hertz  (Wied.  Ann. 
31,  p.  983)  in  1887,  that  the  incidence  of  ultra-violet  light  on  a 
spark  gap  facilitates  the  passage  of  a  spark,  led  to  a  series  of 
investigations  by  Hallwachs,  Hoor,  Righi  and  Stoletow,  on  the 
effect  of  ultra-violet  light  on  electrified  bodies.  These  researches 
have  shown  that  a  freshly  cleaned  metal  surface,  charged  with 
negative  electricity,  rapidly  loses  its  charge)  however  small,  when 
exposed  to  ultra-violet  light,  and  that  if  the  surface  is  insulated 
and  without  charge  initially,  it  acquires  a  positive  charge  under 


the  inffoence  of  the  light.     The  magn itniie  c£  this  podiisr d&oge 

may  be  very  much  increasoi  by  directing  a  Usst  of  air  omtteplaite. 
This,  as  Zeleny  (Phil.  Ma^.  ts],  45,  p.  272)  showed,  has^tiie  effect 
of  bloving  from  the  nei^bourhood.  of  the  plate  nqgativeLy 
electrified  gas>  which  hafii  similar  prosBcdes  to  tlie  cfaaiiKed  gas 
obtained  by  the  separation  of  ions  f  romia  g^  csposed  to  JLontgen 
rays  or  uranium  radiatidtt.  If  the  metal  plate  is  positively 
electrifijed,  there  is  no  loss.of  dectrificalAoa  caused  by  idtxa-vinkt 
light.  This  has  been  que^doned,  but  atvery  careful  examinatioa 
of  the  question  by  Elster.  and  Geitel  (JVied.  Anm.  57,  p.- 24)  bas 
shown-  that  the  apparenti  exceptions .  aie  due  to  the  accidental 
exposure  to  reflected  ulto-vioiet  ligjSt  a£  metal  suzfaoBS  in  the 
neighbourihood  of  the  plkte  negatively  electiified  by  iisilictiJbn, 
so  that  the  apparent  lossef  diarge  is  due  to  negative  ebctricsty 
coming  up  to  the  plate,  ami  not  to  positive  electricity  gomg  away 
from  Bt.  The  ultra-violet  li|^t  mayr  be  tthttwued  froim  an.  ace- 
lamp,.the  effectiveness  of. whidi  is  incmoetfifttieof  thetermiBaJs 
is  made  ei  zinc  or  alummzum,  the  fight  from  these  si&stances 
being  very  rich  in  ultrar-vibkt  rays;;  it  may  stko  be  got  -wry 
conveniently  by  sparking  with  an  mductioifc  coil  betaseen  zinc 
or  cadmium  terminals.  Sunlight  is  not  rich  in  iiitTa-vi«iet  light, 
and  does  not  produce  anything  like- so  great  an  effect*  as  the  arc 
light.  Elster  and  Geitel;  who  have  inyestigated  with  groat  success 
the  effects  (flight  on  electrified  bodies,,  have  shown  thaft  the  sioxe 
electro-positive  metals  lose  negatccce*  dusa^gBi,  when  espoficd  to 
ordinary  light,  and  do  not  need  the  presence  of  the  idtra-TioIet 
rays.  Thus  they  found  that  amalgams  of  sodium  or  potassium 
eiudosed  in  a  glass  vessel  lose  a  negatLve  ciiargp  whea  exposed  to 
dayUghty  though  the  glass  stops  the*  small  amtnmt  of;«itr&-violet 
light  left  in  sunlight  adter  its  passagje  tittou^  the-  atmosphere. 
If  sodium  or  potassium  be  employed,  or,  what  is  morecomsenient, 
the  mercury-like  liqtstld  obtained  by  mixing  sodium  and  polaseuium 
in  the  proportion  of  their  coml>inmg  wights,  they  ibund  that 
negative  electricity  was  dischargeid  Ify  an  ordinaiy  peftraleum 
lamp.  If  the  stiE  more  electro-positive  metal  rubidium  is  used, 
the  discharge  can  be  produced  by  the  fight  from  a  glass  rod  just 
heated  to  redness;  but  there  k  nsh  discharge  till  tlue  glass  is  lumi- 
nous. Elster  and  Geitel  arrange  the  metals  in  theibHowing  order 
for  the  facility  with  which  negative  electrification  fe  discharged 
by  light:  rubidium,  potassium^  alloy  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium,  magnesium^  thalliuia,  zinc  With  copper,, 
platinum,  lead,  iron,  cadmium,  carbon  and  mercury  the  effects 
with  ordinary  hght  are  too  smaU  to  be  appreciable.  Hie  order 
is  the  same  as  that  in  Volta's  electro-chemical  series.  With 
ultra-violet  light  the  different  metals  show  much  amaller  differ- 
ences in  thdr  power  of  discharging  negative  electiidty  than  they 
do  with  ordinary  light.  Elster  and  Geitel  found  that  the  ratio  of 
the  photo-electric  effects  of  two  metals  exjxised  to  approximately 
monochromatic  light  depended  upon  the  wave-length  of  the  light, 
different  metals  showing  a  maximum  sensiltiveness  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  This  is  showTi  by  the  following  table  for 
the  alkaline  metals.  The  numbers  in  the  table  are  the  rates  of 
emission  of  negative  electricity  under  sinula r  circumstanoes.  The 
rate  of  emission  under  the  light  from  a  petroleum  iamp  was 
taken  as  unity: — 

Blue.  Yellow.  Orange.  Red. 

Rb      .       .        .      -16  64  -33  -039 

Na      .  -37  -36  -14  -009 

K        .        .        .      '57  -07  -04  -002 

The  table  shows  that  the  absorption  of  light  by  the  metal  has 
great  influence  on  the  photo-electric  effect,  for  whUe, potassium 
is  more  sensitive  in  blue  light  than  sodium,  the  strong  absorption 
of  yellow  light  by  sodium  makes  it  more  than  five  times  more 
sensitive  to  this  light  than  potassium.  Stoletow,  at  an  early 
period,  called  attention  to  the  connexion  between  strong  absorp- 
tion and  photo-electric  effects.  He  showed  that  water,  which 
does  not  absorb  to  any  great  extent  either  the  ultra-violet  or 
visible  rays,  does  not  show  any  photo-electric  effect,  while 
strongly  coloured  solutions,  and  especially  solutions  of  fluorescent 
substances  such  as  methyl  green  or  methyl  violet,  do  so  to  a  very 
considerable  extent;  indeed,  a  solution  of  methyl  green  is  more 
sensitiv-e  than  zinc.    Hallwachs  (Wied.  Attn,  37,  p.  666)  proved 
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that  in  liquids  showing  photo-electric  effects  there  is  always  strong 
absorption;  we  may,  however,  have  absorption  without  these 
effects.  Phosphorescent  substances,  such  as  calcium  sulphide 
show  this  effect,  as  also  do  various  specimens  of  ffuor-spar.  As 
phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  are  probably  accompanied  by 
a  very  intense  absorption  by  the  suriace  layers,  the  evidence  is 
strong  that  to  get  the  photo-electric  effects  we  must  have  strong 
absorption  of  some  kind  of  light,  either  visible  or  ultra-violet. 

If  a  conductor  A  is  placed  near  a  conductor  B  exposed  to  ultra- 
violet light,  and  if  B  is  made  the  negative  electrode  and  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  established  between  A  and  B,  a  current  of 
electricity  will  flow  between  the  conductors.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  the  current  and  the  difference  of  potential 

when  A  and  B  are  parallel 
plates  has  b^n  investi- 
gated byStoletow(/^ma/ 
de  pkysique,  1890,  n, 
p.  469),  von  Schweidler 
(Wienn  Ber,,  1899,  loS^  p. 
273)  and  Varley  (Fhil, 
Trans*  A.,  1904,  302,  p. 
439) .  The  results  of  some 
of  Varley 's  experiments  are 
represented  in  the  curves 
shown  in  fig.  14,  in  which 
the  ordinates  ore  the  cur- 
rents and  the  abscissae  the 
potentials.  It  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  pressure  is 
exceedingly  low  the  cur- 
rent is  independent  of  the 
potential  difference  and 
is  equal  to  the  n^ative 
charge  carried  off  in  uiut 
_  time  by  the  corpuscles 
ifoeflutt^d  from  the  sujiace 
exposed  to  the  li^t.  At 
higher  pleasures  the  cur- 
rent rises  far  above  these  values  and  increases  rapidly  with  the 
potential  difference  This  is  due  to  the  corpuscles  emitted  by  the 
iilunainated  suriace  acquiring  under  the  electric  field  ^ch  high 
velocities  that  when  they  strike  against  the  molecules  of  the  gas 
through  which  they  are  passing  they  ionize  them,  producing  fresh 
ions  which  cai^  icarry  on  additional  current*  The  relation  between 
the  current  and  the  potential  difference  in  this  case  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  theoiy  of  ionization  by  collision. 
The  corpuscles  emitted  from  a  body  under  the  action  of  ultra- 
violet light  start  from  the  surface  with  a  finite  velocity.  The 
velocity  is  not  the  same  for  all  the  corpuscles,  nor  indeed  could 
we  expect  that  ft  should  be:  for  as  Ladenburg  has  shown 
{Ann.  der  Phys.,  1903, 12,  p.  558)  the  seat  of  their  emission  is  not 
confined  to  the  suriace  layer  of  the  illuminated  metal  but. extends 
to  a  layer  of  finite,  though  small,  thickness.  Thus  the  particles 
which  start  deep  down  will  have  to  force  their  way  through  a 
layer  of  metal  before  they  reach  the  surface,  and  in  doing  so  will 
have  their  velocities  retarded  by  an  amount  depending  on  the 
thickness  of  this  layer.  The  variation  in  the  velocity  of  the 
corpuscles  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  due  to  Lenard  {Ann. 
der  Phys-.j  1902,  8,  p.  149). 
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Fig.  14. 


Carbon. 

Platinum. 

Aluminium. 

Corpuscles  emitted  with 
velocities  between  12  and 
8  X 10^  cm  sec 

with  velocities  between  8  and 
4X10^  cm  sec 

with  velocities  between  4  and 
oXio^cmsec 

Corpuscles  only  emitted  with 
the  help  of  an  external 
electric  held 
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If  the  illuminated  suriace  is  completely  surrounded  by  anenVelo|>e 
of  the  same  metal  insulated  from  and  completely  shielded  from 
the  light,  the  emission  of  the  negative  corpuscles  from  the  illumi- 
nated suriace  would  go  on  until  the  potential  difference  V 
between  this  suriace  and  the  envelope  became  so  great  that  the 
corpuscles  with  the  greatest  velocity  lost  their  energy  before 
reaching  the  envelope,  i.e.  if  m  is  the  mass,  e  the  charge  on*  a 
corpuscle,  v  the  greatest  velocity  of  projection,  lintU  V€«ii»«*. 
The  values  found  for  V  by  different  observers  arc  not  very 
consistent.  Lenard  found  that  V  for  aluminium  was  about  3 
volts  and  for  platinum  2.  Millikan  and  Winchester  {PkU, 
Mag,,  July  1:907)  found  for  aluminium  V  =  -738.  The  apparatus 
used  by  them  was  so  complex  that  the  interprert^ation  of  their 
results  is  difficult. 

An  extremely  interesting  fact  discovered  by  Lenard  is  that  the 
velocity  with  which  the  corpuscles  are  emitted  fronl  the  metal  is 
independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light.  The  quantity 
of  corpuscles  increases  with  the  intensity,  but  the  velocity  of  the 
individual  corpuscles  does  not.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
other  cases  when  negative  corpuscles  are  emitted  from  metala, 
as  for  example  when  the  metals  are  exposed  to  cathode,  cays, 
Canal-strahlen,  or  RontgeUirays,  the  velocity  of  the  (Emitted 
corpuscles  is  independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  primary  rajdia*- 
tion  which  excites  them.  The  velocity  is  not,  however,  indepcnd>- 
ent  of  the  nature  of.  the  primary  rays.  Thus  when  light  is  iused 
to  produce  the  emission  of  corpuscles  the  veilocity«  as  Ladeabttif 
has  shown,  depends  on  the  wave  length  of  the  light,  increasisg 
as  the  wave  length  diminishes.  The  velocity  of  corpuscles 
emitted  under  the  action  of  cathode  rays  is  greater  than  that 
of  those  ejected  by  light,  while  the  incidenoe.of  Rontgen  rays 
produces  the  emission  of  corpuscles  moving  much  more  rigidly 
than  those  in  the  cases  already  nientionied,  and  the  harder  the 
primary  rays  the  greater  is  the  velocity  of  the  corpuscles. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  that  the  v^ocity  and  therefore  the 
energy  of  the  corpuscles  emitted  from  the  metal  is  independent 
of  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  raises  the  most  fundamental  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  light 
and  the  constitution  of  the  molecules* .  What  is  the  soiurce  of 
the  Qnergy  possessed  by  these  corpuscles  ?  Is  It  the  Ught,  or  in  the 
stores  of  internal  energy  possessed  by  the  moltoule?  -Let  us 
follow  the  consequences  of  supposing  that  the  energy  comes  from 
the  light.  Then,  since  the  energy  is  independent  of  the  intensity 
of  the  Mght,  th^  electric  forces  which  liberate  the  coipaaitles  must 
also  be  ind€{>endent  of  that  intensity.  But  this  cannot  he  the 
case  if,  as  is  usually  assumed  in  the  electromagnetic  theory,  the 
wave  front  consists  of  a  uniform  distribution  of  electric  force 
without  structure,  for  in  this  case  the  magnitude. of  the  electric 
force  is  proportional  to  the  square  coot  of  the  intensity.  On  th6 
emission  thepry  <^  light  a  dlB^culty  of  this  kind  would  not  arise, 
for  on  that  theory  the  energy  In  a  lunsomlerous  paitide  lemaiils 
constant  as  the  particle  pursues  its  flight  through  spaice.  Thuaany 
process  which  a  single  particle  is  able  to  effect  by  virtue  of  its 
energy  will  be  done  just  as  weU  a  thousand  milesiaivay  from  ih^ 
source  of  light  as  at  the  source  itself,  though  of  course  in  a  given 
space  there  will  not  be  nearly  so  many  particles  to-do  thispvooess 
far  from  the  source  as  there  are  close  in.  Thus,  .if  one  of  the 
particles  when  it  struck  against  a  piece  of  metal  caused  the 
ejection  of  a  corpuscle  with  a  given  velocity,  the  velocity  of 
emission  would  not  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  light.  There 
do(as  pot  seem  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  electjroiiaagDetic 
theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  on  this  theory,,  as. on* the 
emission  theoQr,  theepergy  in  the  light  wave  xaky  instead  of  .being 
uniformly  distributed  through  space  be  concentrated  in  bundled 
which  occupy  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  volume  traversed  ^by 
the  Ijigbt,  and  that  as  the  wave,  travels  out  the  bundles  get  farthw 
apart>  the  energy  in  each  remaining  undiminished.  Some  such 
view  of  the  structure  of  light  seems  to  be  required  to  jacCount  f or 
the  fact  that  when  a  plate  of  metal  is  struck  by  a  wkveof  ulttatr 
violet  light,  it  would  take  years  before  the  corpusdes  ^exnitted 
from  the  m^etal  would  equal  in  number  the  molecules  oni  tM 
surface  of  the  metal  plate,  and  yet  on  the  ordinary  theory  of  light 
each  one  of  these  is  without  interruption  exposed  to  the  action  of 
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the  light.  The  fact  disi^overed  by  E.  Ladenburg  (Verk  d. 
d&ktschi  physik.  Ges»  9,  p.  504)  that  the  velocity  with  which 
the  corpuscles  are  emitted  depends  on  the  wave  length  of  the 
light  suggests  that  the  energy  in  each  bundle  depends  upon  the 
wave  length  and  increases  as  the  wave  length  diminishes. 

These  considerations  illustrate  the  evidence  afforded  by  photo- 
electric'effects  on  the  nature  of  light;  these  effects  may  also 
have  a  deep  signifk^ance  with  regard  to  the  structure  of  matter. 
The  fact  that  the  energy  of  the  individual  corpuscles  is  independ- 
ent of  the  intensity  of  the  light  might  be  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  that  the  energy  of  the  corpuscles  does  not  come  from 
the  light  but  from  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  molecules  of  the 
metal  exposed  to  the  light.  We  may  suppose  that  under  the 
action  of  the  light  some  of  the  molecules  are  thrown  into  an 
unstable  state  and  explode,  ejecting  corpuscles;  the  light  in  this 
case  acts  oiily  as  a  trigger  to  liberate  the  energy  in  the  atom,  and 
it  is  this  energy  and  not  that  of  the  light  which  goes  into  the 
corpuscles.  In  this  way  the  velocity  of  the  corpuscles  would  be 
independent  of  the  intensity  of  the  light.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
is  this  view  consistent  with  the  result  obtained  by  Ladenburg 
that  the  velocity  of  the  corpuscles  depends  upon  the  nature  6f 
the  hght?  If  light  of  a  definite  wave  length  expelled  corpuscles 
with  a  defimte  and  uniform  velocity,  it  would  be  very  improbable 
that  the  emission  of  the  corpuscles  is  due  to  an  explosion  of  the 
atoms.  The  experimental  facts  as  far  as  they  are  known  at 
present  do  not  allow  us  to  say  that  the  connexion  between  the 
Telocity  of  the  corpuscles  and  the  wave  length  of  the  light  is  of 
this  definite  character,  and  a  connexion  such  as  a  gradual  increase 
of  averajge  velocity  as  the  wave  length  of  the  light  diminishes, 
would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  view  that  the  corpuscles  are 
ejected  by  the  explosion  of  the  atom.  For  in  a  complex  thing  like 
an  atom  there  may  be  more  than  one  system  which  becomes  un- 
stable when  exposed  to  light.  Let  us  suppose  that  there  are 
two  such  systems,  A  and  B,  of  which  B  ejects  the  corpuscles  with 
the  greater  velocity.  If  B  is  more  sensitive  to  the  short  waves, 
and  A  to  the  long  ones,  then  as  the  wave  length  of  the  light 
diminishes  the  p»>portion  of  the  corpuscles  which  come  from  B 
will  increase,  and  as  these  are  the  faster,  the  average  velocity  of 
the  corpuscles  emitted  will  also  increase.  And  although  the 
potential  acquired  by  a  perfectly  insulated  piece  of  metal  when 
exposed  to  ultra-violfet  light  would  depend  only  on  the  velocity 
of  the  fastest  corpuscles  and  not  upon  thdr  number,  in  practice 
perfect  insalation'  is  unattainable,  and  the  potential  actually 
acquired  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  gain  of  negative 
electricity  by  the  metal  through  lack  of  insulation,  is  equal  to  the 
loss  by  the  emission  of  negatively  electrified  corpuscles.  The 
potential  acquired  will  fall  below  that  corresponding  to  perfect 
insulation  by  an  amount  depending  on  the  number  of  the  faster 
corpuscles  emitted,  axid  the  potential  will  rise  if  the  proportion  of 
the  rapidly  moving  corpuscles  is  increased,  even  though  there  is 
no  increase  in-  their  velocity.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  other 
cases  in  which  corpuscles  are  emitted  with  the  case  of  ultra-violet 
light.  When  a  metal  or  gas  is  bombarded  by  cathode  rays  it 
enuts  corpusdes  and  the  velocity  of  these  is  found  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  velocity  of  the  cathode  rays  which  excite  them;  the 
Vielocity  is  greater  than  for  corpuscles  emitted  under  ultra-violet 
Hght.  Again,  when  bodies  are  exposed  to  R()ntgen  rays  they  emit 
corpuscles  moving  with  a  much  greater  velocity  than  those 
excited  by  cathode  rays,  but  again  the  velocity  does  not  depend 
upoa  the  intensity  of  the  rays  although  it  does  to  some  extent 
on  their  hardness.  In  the  case  of  cathode  and  Rdntgen  rays,  the 
velocity  with' which  the  corpuscles  are  emitted  seefns,  as  f£tr  as  we 
know  at  present,  to  vary  slightly,  but  only  slightly,  With  the 
ijatupe  of  the  substance  on  which  the  rays  fall.  May  not  this 
indicate  that  the  first  effect  of  the  primary  rays  is  to  detach  a 
neutral  doublet,  consisting  of  a  positive  and  negative  charge, 
this  doublet  being,  the  same  from  whatever  system  it  is  detached  ? 
And  that  the  doublet  is-  unstable  and  explodes,  expelling  the 
negative  charge  with  i  a  high  velocity,  and  the  p)ositive  one, 
having  a  much  larger  charge,  with  a  much  smaller  velocity, 
thR  mon^eotum  of  the  negative  charge  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
positive* 


Up  to  now  we  have  been  considering  thfeeffcfcts  produced  when 
light  is  incident  on  metals.  Lenard  fourid  (and  the  result  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  J.  J.  Thomson  and 
Lyman)  that  certain  kinds  of  ultra-violet  light  ionise  a  gas 
when  they  pass  through.  The  type  of  ultra-vioiet  light 
which  produces  this  effect  is  so  easily  absorbed  that  it  is 
stopped  by  a  layer  a  few  millimetres  thick  <rf  air  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

lonizaHon  by  CoUision, — When  the  ionization  of  the  gas  is 
produced  by  external  agents  such  as  Rdntgen  rays  or  ultra- 
violet light,  the  electric  field  produces  a  current  by  setting  the 
positive  ions  moving  in  one  direction,  and  the  negative  ones  in  the 
opposite;  it  makes  use  of  ions  already  mad^  and  does  not  itself 
give  rise  to  ionization.  Iri  many  cases,  however,  such  as  in 
electric  sparks,  there  are  no  external  agents  to  produce  ionization 
and  the  electric  field  has  to  produce  the  ions  as  well  as  set  them  in 
motion.  When  the  ionization  is  produced  by  external  means  the 
smallest  electric  field  is  able  to  produce  a  current  through  the 
gas;  when,  however,  these  external  means  are  absent  no  current 
is  produced  unless  the  strength  of  the  electric  field  exceeds  a 
certain  critical  value,  which  depends  not  merely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  gas  but  also  upon  the  pressure  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  The  variation  of  the  electric 
field  required  to  produce  discharge  can  be  completely  explained 
if  we  suppose  that  the  ionization  of  the  gas  is  produced  by  the 
impact  with  its  molecules  of  corpuscles,  and  in  certain  cases  of 
positive  ions,  which  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  field 
have  acquired  considerable  kinetic  energy.  We  have  direct 
evidence  that  rapidly  moving  corpuscles  are  able  .  to  ionize 
moieciiles  against  which  they  strike,  for  the  cathode  rays  consist 
of  such  corpuscles,  and  these  when  they  pass  through  a  gas 
produce  large  amounts  of  ionization.  ^  Suppose  then  that  we 
have  In  a  gas  exposed  to  an  electric  field  a  few  corpuscles.  These 
will  be  set  in  motion  by  the  field  and  will  acquire  an  amount 
of  energy  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  the.  electric  force, 
their  charge,  and  the  distance  travelled  in  the  direction  of  the 
electric  field  between  two  collisions  with  the  Inolecules  of  the 
gas.  If  this  energy  is  sufficient  to  give  them  the  ionizing  property 
possessed  by  cathode  rays,  then  when  a  corpuscle  strikes  against 
a  molecule  it  will  detach  another  corpuscle;  this  under  the  action 
of  the  electric  field  will  acquire  enough  energy  to  produce 
corpuscles  on  its  own  account,  and  so  as  the  corpuscles  move 
through  the  gas  their  number  will  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. Thus,  though  there  were  but  few  corpuscles  to  begin 
with,  there  may  be  great  ionization  after  these  have  been 
driven  some  distance  through  the  gas  by  the  electric  field. 

The  number  of  ions  produced  by  collisions  can  be  calculated  by 
the  following  method.  Let  the  electric  force  be  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  X,  and  let  n  be  the  number  of  corpuscles  per  unit  volume  at  a  place 
fixed  by  the  co-ordinate  a?;  then  in  unit  time  these  corpuscles  will 
make  «u/X  collisions  with  the  molecules,  if  u  is  the  velocity  of  a 
corpuscle  and  X  the  mean  free  path  of  a  corpuscle.  When  the 
corpuscles  are  moving  fast  enough  to  produce  ions  by  collision  their 
velocities  are  very  much  ereater  than  those  they  would  possess  at 
the  same  temperature  if  they  were  not  acted  on  by  electncal  force, 
and  so  we  may  regard  the  velocities  as  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 
and  determined  by  the  electric  force  and  the  mean  free  path  of  the 
corpuscles.  We  have  to  consider  how  many  of  the  nul\  collisions 
which  take  place  per  second  will  produce  ions.  We  should  expect 
that  the  ionization  of  a  molecule  wot^ld  require  a  certain  amount  of 
energy,  so  that  if  the  energy  of  the  corpuscle  fell  below  this  amount 
no  ionization  would  take  place,  while  if  the  energy  of  the  corpuscle 
were  exceedingly  large,  every  collision  would  result  in  ionization. 
We  shall  suppose  that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  number  of  collisions 
result  in  ionization  and  that  this  fraction  is  a  function  of  the  energy 
possessed  by  the  corpuscle  when  it  collides  a^^inst  the  molecules. 
This  energy  b  proportional  to  X«X  when  X  is  the  electric  force, 
e  the  charge  on  the  corpuscle,  and  X  the  mean  free  path.  If  the 
fraction  of  collisions  which  produce  ionization  is  /(XrX),  then 
the  number  of  ions  produced  per  cubic  centimetre  per  second  is 
/(XtfX)»«/X.  If  the  collisions  follow  each  other  with  great  i^pidity 
so  that  a.  molecule  has  not  had  time  to  recover  from  one  conision 
before  it  is  struck  again,  the  efiect  of  collisions  might  be  cumulative, 
so  that  a  succession  of  collisions  might  give  rise  to  ionization,  though 
none  of  the  collisions  would  produce  an  ion  by  itself.  In  this. case/ 
would  involve  the  frequency  of  the  collisions  as  well  as  the  energy 
of  the  cQrpuscle;  in  other  words,  it  might  depend  on  the  current 
through  the  gaa-as-welt  as  upon  the  intensity -of  the  electric  field. 
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We  shall,  however,  to  begin  with,  assume  that  the  current  is  so  small 
that  this  cumulative  effect  may  be  neglected. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  rate  of  increase,  dn\it^  in  the  number  of 
corpuscles  per  unit  vohime.  In  consequence  of  the  collisions, 
fOCe\)nul\  corpuscles  are  produced  per  second;  in  consequence 
of  the  motion  of  the  corpuscles,  the  number  which  leave  unit  volume 

per  second  is  greater  than  those  which  enter  it  hyj^(nu) ;  while  in  a 

certain  ntmib^  of  collisions  a  corpuscle  wilt  stick  to  the  molecule  and 
will  thus  cease  to  be  a  free  corpuscle.  Let  the  fraction  of  the  number 
of  collisions  in  which  this  occurs  be  /9.    Thus  the  gain  in  the  number 

of  corpuscles  is /(XeX)n«/X,  while  the  loss  is  ^(''^^)'^^'\*  ^^^^ 

When  things  are  in  a  steady  state  dnldt^o,  and  we  have 

If  the  current  is  ao  small  that  the  electrical  charges  in  the  gas  are 
not  able  to  produce  aily  appreciable  variations  in  the  field,  X  will  be 

constant  and  we  get  n«  «  Ce***,  where  a  *  \f(Xe\) — /5|  /X.  If  we  take 
the  origin  from  which  we  measure  x  at  the  cathode,  C  is  the  value 
c4  nu  at  the  cathode,  i.e,  it  is  the  number  of  corpuscles  emitted  per 
unit  area  of  the  cathode  per  unit  time;   this  is  equal  to  ije  if  i^  is 

the  quantity  of  negative  electricity  coming  from  unit  area  of  the 
cathode  per  second,  and^  the  electric  charge  carried  by  a  corpuscle. 

Hence  we  have  nue=iQ€**.    If/  is  the  distance  between  the  anode 

and  the  cathode,  the  value  of  nue,  when  «=/,  is  the  current  passing 
through  unit  area  of  the  gas»  if  we  neglect  the  electricity  carried  by 

negatively  electrified  carriers  other  than  corpuscles.   Hence  i  *=  iQ€*^. 

Thus  the  current  between  the  plates  increases  in  geometrical 
progression  with  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

By  measuring  the  variation  of  the  current  as  the  distance  between 
the  plates  is  increased,  Townsend,  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  determined  the  values  of  a  for  different 
values  ofX  and  for  different  pressures  for  air,  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  1,  p.  198).  Since  X  varies  inversely  as  the 
pressure,  we  see  that  a  may  be  written  in  the  form  p*f>0^lp)  of 
a/X  =  F(X//)).  The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  a  found  by 
Townsend  for  air. 


X  Volts 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

per  cm. 

•17  mm. 

•38  mm. 

I- 10  mm. 

2*1  mm. 

4*1  mm'. 

20  ' 

•n  ■  . 

1 

■ 

*           ^ 

'  f 

'      40 

•65 

•34 

80 

1-35 

1-3 

•45 

•13 

I  ' 

120 

I«B 

2*0 

i«r  ■ 

•42    • 

*I3 

i^ 

.2*1 

2*8 

2-0 

'9 

•28 

.  200, 

» 

3-4 

.2-8 

1^6 

'5. 

240 

2-45 

3-8 

4*0 

2-35 

-99 

320 

2.7 

4-5 

6-8 

4-0 

2*1 

400 

i 

5-0 

6'0  . 

3^6' 

480 

315 

5-4 

80 

7:8 

'   5-3 

5^ 

5*8 

9*3 

9-4 

•    7'i 

640 

3-25 

6-2 

I0'6 

TO-8 

8J9 

We  see  from  this  table  that  for  a  given  value  of.  X»  a  for  small  pres? 
sures  increases  as  the  pressure  increases ;  it  attains  a  maximum  at  a 
particular  pressure,  and  then  diminishes  as  the  pressure  increases. 
The  increase  in  the  pressure  increases  the  number  of  collisions,  but 
diminishes  the  energjy  acquired  by  the  corpuscle  in  the  electric 
field,  and  thus  diminishes  the  change  of  any  one  collision  resulting 
in  ionization.  If  we  suppose  the  field  is  so  strong  that  at  some 
particular  pressure  the  energy  acquired  by  the  cotpyscle  is  well 
above  the  value  required  to  ionize  at  each  collision,  then  it  is  evident 
that  increasing  the  number  of  collisions  will  increase  the  amount 
of  ionization,  and  therefore  a,  and  a  cannot  begin  to  diminish  until 
the,  pressure  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mean  free 
path  of  a  corpuscle  is  so  small  that  the  energ>^  acquired  by  the 
Qorpuscle  from,  the  electric  field  falls  below  the  value  when  each 
collision  results  in  ionization. 

The  value  of  *,.when  X  is  given,  for  which  a  is  a  maximum,  is 
proportional  to  Xi  this  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  that  o  is  of  the 
torm  X..F(X//>).  The  value  of  Xfp  for  which  F(X/p)  is  a  maximum 
is  seen  from  the  preceding  table  to  be  about  420,  when  X  is  expressed 
in  volts  per  centimetre  and  f  in  millimetres  of  meircury.  The 
maximum  value  of  F(X//>)  is  about  i/6o.     Since  the  current  passing 

between,  t^o  plapjBs  at  a  dtstance  /  apart'  19  loe"' or  to€^^^?'^^ 
and  siijLce  th^  force  between  the  plates  is  supposed  to  be  uniform, 
X^  is  equal  to  V,  the  potential  between  the  plates ;    henpe  the 

current  between  the  plates  is  ioe^'^^^^^\  and  the  greatest  value 

it  can  have  is  ui  '  .  Thus  the  ratio  between  the  current  between 
the  plates  when  there  is  ionization  and  when  there  is  none  cannot 

be  greater  than  €^'***,  when  V  is  measured  in  volts.  This  resuft  is 
based  on  Towntelid's' experiments  >^th  very  weak  c^rrents^  ijve 
mqst  remehtber,'>hovbvec,  that  ^when^  the  cblfisions-tirQ.so  fmquent 


that  the  effects  of  collisions  can  accumulate,  a  may  have  much  larger 
values  than  when  the  current  is  small.  In  some  experiments  made 
by  J.  J.  Thomson  with  intense  currents  from  cathodes  covered 
with  hot  lime,  the  increase  in  the  current  when  the  potential  difference 
was  60  volts,  instead  of  being  e  times  the  current,  when  there  was  no 
ionization,  as  the  preceding  theory  indicates,  was  several  hundred 
times  that  value,  thus  indicating  a  great  increase  in  a  with  the 
strength  of  the  current. 

Townsend  has  shown  that  we  can  deduce  from  the  values  of « the 
mean  free  path  <^  a  corpuscle.  For  if  the  ionization  is  due  to  the 
collisions  with  the  corpuscles,  then  unless  one  collision  detaches 
more  than  one  corpuscle  the  maximum  number  of  corpuscles  pro- 
duced will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  collisions.  When  each  cblliston 
results  in  the  production  of  a  corpuscle,  a  =  i  /X  and  is  independent 
of  the  stren^h  of  the  electric  field.  Hence  we  see  that  the  value  of 
«,  when  it  is  independent  of  the  electric  field,  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal 
of  the  free  path.  Thus  from  the  table  we  infer  that  at  a  pressure 
of  17  mm.  the  mean  free  path  is  1/325  cm^ ;  hence  at  i  mm.  tne  mean 
free  path  of  a  corpuscle  is  1/19  om.  Townsend  has  shown  that  this 
value  of  the  mean  free  path  agce^  weU  with  the  value  i/ai  cm. 
deduced  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  for  a  corpuscle  moving 
through  air.  By  measuring  the  values  of  a  for  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  Townsend  and  lurby  (Phil.  Mag,  [6],  j,  p.  630)  showed 
that  the  mean  free  paths  for  corpuscles  in  these  gases  are  respectively 
I  /i  I  •  5  and  I  /29  cm.  at  a  pressure  of  i  mm.  These  results  again  agree 
well  with  the  values  given  by  the  kinetic  theory  o£  gases^ 

If  the  number  of  positi{\'e  ions  per  unit  volume  is  m  and  v  is  the 
velocity,  we  have  nue-Hnve^ii  where  i  is  the  current  through  unit 

area  of  the  gas.   Since  nue't^i^^  and  t  saa^c^Vwhen  /  is  the  distance 

between  the  plates,  we  see  that  ' 


n 
m 


,nx 


»«"«  —  €'»* 


Since  vlu  is  a  very  small  quantity  we  see  that  n  will  be  less  than  m 

except  when  ^— €**  is  small,  4.e.  excepf  close  to  the  anode.  Thus 
there  will  be  an  excess  of  positive  electricity  from*  the  tothode  almost 
up  to  the  anode,  while  close  to  the  anode  there  will  be  an  excess  of 
negative.  This  distribution  of  electricity  will  make  the  electric 
foroe  diminish  from  the  cathode  to  the  place  where  there  is  as  much 
positivie  as  negative  electricity,  where  it  will  have  its  minimum 
vahiey  and  then  increase  up  to  the  anode. 

The  expression  t=*Q6*' applies  to  the  case  when  there  is  no  souree 

of  ionization  in  the  gas  other  than  the  collisions;  if  in  addition  to 
this  there  is  a.  source  of  uniform  ionization  prqducing  g  ions  per  cubic 
centimetre,  we  can  easily  show  that        ,.         .  -  -     ,    .  .  • 

With  regard  to  the  minimum  ener^  which  must  be  possessed  by  a 
corpuscle  to  enable  it  to  produce^ ions-  by  cbQi^On,'  Townsend  (loc. 
cit.)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  ionize  air  the  corpuscle  must 
possess  an  amount  of  e^ers^  equal  to  that  acquired/by  the  fall  of  its 
chaiige  throupjh  a  potential  difference- of  about  ^^olts.  This  is  also 
the  value  arrived  at  by  H.  A.  Wilson  by  entirely  different  considera- 
tions. Stark,  however,  gives  17  volts  as  the  minimum  /or  ionization. 
The  energy  depends  upon:  the  nature  of  the  gas;  recpnt  experiments  by 
Dawes  and  Gill  and  Pedduck  {Phil.  Mag^tAixg.  ^908)  have  shown  that 
it  is  smaller  for  helium  than  for  air,  hydrogen,  or  carboiiic  acid  gas. 

If  there  is  no  external  socurce  of  ionization  and  no  emission  of 
corpuscles  from  the  cathode,  then  it  is  evident  that  even  if  some 
corpuscles  happened  to-be  pMresent  in  the  gas  when  the  electric 
field  wete  applied,  we  could  not  get  a  permanfeM^cutrent  by 
the  aid  of  collisions  made  by  these  corpuscles^  Fo^  undet  the 
electric  field,  the  corpuscles  would  be  driven  from  the  cathode 
to  the  anode,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  corpuscles  originally 
present  in  the  gas  and  those  produced  by  them  would  be  driven 
from  the  gas  against  the  anode,  and  if  there  was  no  source  from 
which  fresh  corpuscles  could  be  introdiicea  Into  the  gas  the 
current  would  cease.  The  current,  however,  covdd  be  maintained 
indefinitely  if  the  positive  ions  in  their  journey  back  to  the  cathode 
also  produced  ions  by  collisions,  for  then  we  should  have  a  kind 
of  regenerative  process  by  which  the  supply  of  coipusicles  could 
be  continually  renewed.  To  maintain  the  curxeat  it  is  not  jneces- 
sary  that  the  ionization  rescdting  from  the  positive  ions  should  be 
anything  like  as  great  as  that  from  the  negative,  as  the?  investiga- 
tion given  below  shows  a  very  small  amount  of  ionization  by  the 
positive  ions  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  current.  The.ex^stenoe 
of  ionization  by  collision  with  positive  loris  Jtia^  been  proved  by 
Townsend.  Another  method  by  which  the  current  could  be 
and  is  maintained  isr  by  the  ano4e  ei;nitting  -corpuscles  un^er  ik^ 
impact  of  the  positive  ions  driven  against  it  by .  tlje  electri,c  .field. 
}«  J.  Thomson  has  showa  by. direct  «x|fteri]iiekit..thali;  positively 
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electrii^  particles  when  they  strike  against  a  metal  plate  cause 
the  loetal  to  emit  corpuscles  (J.  J.  Thomson,  Proc,  Comb.  Phil. 
Soc.  13,  p.  212;  Austin,  Phys,  Rev.  22,  p.  312).  If  we  assume 
that  the  number  of  corpuscles  emitted  by  the  plate  in  one  second 
is  proportional  to  the  energy  in  the  positive  ions  which  strike 
the  plate  in  that  second,  we  can  readily  find  an  eicpression  for 
the  difference  of  potential  which  will  maintain  without  any 
external  ionization  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  gas. 
As  this  investigation  brings  into  prominence  many  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  electric  discharge,  we  shall  consider  it 
in  some  detail. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  electrodes  are  parallel  plates  of  metal-  at 
right  an^es  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  that  at  the  cathode  x no  and  at  the 
anode  x^d,  d  being  thus  the  distance  between  the  plates.  Let  us 
also  suppose  that  the  current  of  electricity  flowing  between  the  plates 
is  so  small  that  the  electrification  between  the  plates  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  ions  is  not  sufficient  to  disturb  appreciably  the 
electric  field,  which  we  regard  as  uniform  between  the  plates,  the 
electric  force  being  equal  to  V/<i,  where  V  is  the  potential  difference 
between  the  plates.  The  number  of  positive  ions  produced  per 
second  in  a  layer  of  gas  between  the  planes  x  and  x-^dx  is  anu.dx. 
Here  n  is  the  number  of  corpuscles  per  unit  volume,  a  the  coefficient 
of  ioni2ation  (for  strone  electric  field  a»i/X',  where  X'  is  the  mean 
free  path  of  a  corpuscle),  and  u  the  velocity  of  a  corpuscle  parallel 
to  X.  We  have  seen  that  nu^io^^  where  io  is  the  number  of 
corpuscles  emitted  per  second  by  unit  area  of  the  cathode.  Thus 
the  number  of  positive  ions  produced  in  the  layer  is  aio^dx.  If 
these  went  straight  to  the  cathode  without  a  collision,  each  of  them 
would  have  received  an  amount  of  kinetic  energy  Wex/d  when 
they  struck  the  cathode,  and  the  energy  of  the  group  of  ions  would 
be  Vexjd.ai^dx.  The  positive  ions  will,  however,  collide  with 
the  molecules  of  the  gas  through  which  they  are  passing,  and  this 
will  diminish  the  energy  they  possess  when  they  reach  the  cathode. 

The  diminution  in  the  energy  will  increase  in  geometrical  pro- 
portion with  the  length  of  path  travelled  by  the  ion  and  will  thus 
be  proportional  to  e"^,  ^  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
colhsions  and  will  thus  be  proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas. 
Thus  the  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the  ions  when  they  reach  the 
cathode  will  be 

and  E,  the  total  amount  of  energy  in  the  positive  ions  which  reach 
the  cathode  in  unit  time,  will  be  given  by  the  equation 


XF=^\\ 


(I). 


If  the  number  of  corpuscle^  emitted  by  the  cathode  in  unit  time  is 
proportional  to  this  energy  we  have  to  *  AE,  where  Jb  is  a  constant ; 
nence  by  equation  (i)  we  have 


^        kea     V 


where 

Since  both  fi  and  a  are  proportional  to  the  pressure,  I  and  {^a)Hla 
are  both  functions  of  fa,  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  spark 
length,  hence  wc  see  that  V  is  expressed  by  an  equation  of  the  torm 


jrjm 


(2), 


where  f{pd)  denotes  a  function  of  pd,  and  neither  p  nor  d  enter  into 
the  expression  for  V  except  in  this  product.  Tnus  the  potential 
difference  reouired  to  produce  discharge  is  constant  as  long  as  the 
product  of  tne  pressure  and  spark  length  remains  constant;  in 
other  wofxis,  the  spark  potential  is  constant  as  long  as  the  mass 
of  the  gas  between  the  electrodes  is  constant.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  we  halve  the  pressure  the  same  potential  difference  will  produce 
a  spark  of  twice  the  length.  This  law,  which  was  discovered  by 
Paschen  for  fairly  long  sparks  {AnnaleH,  j7,  p.  79),  and  has  been 
shown  by  Can-  (PkU^  Traaii.^  1903)  to  holdf  for  short  ones,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  properties  of  the  electric  discharge. 
We  see  from  the  expression  for  V  that  when  {0-a)d  is  very  large 

V  =  {fi-ayd[kea, 

Thus  V  becomes  infinite  when  d  is  infinite.  Again  when  {fi-a)d 
is  very  small  we  find 

thus  V  is  again  infinite  when  d  is  nothing.  There  must  therefore 
be  some  value  of  d  intermediate  between  zero  and  infinity  for  which 
V  is  a  minimum.   This  value  is  got  by  finding  in  the  ustial  way  the 


value  of  (2,  which  makes  the  expression  for  V  ^t/en  in  equation  (i) 
a  minimum.     We  find  that  d  must  satisfy  the  equation 

I»«-(/l-^)<Hl+(/3-a)i+(i9-a.d)»l. 

We  find  by  a  process  of  trial  and  error  that  (fi-ajd'^i^S  is  approxi- 
mately a  solution  of  this  equation ;  hence  the  distance  for  minimum 
potential  is  1 -8/(^-0).  Since  /3and  a  are  both  proportional  to  the 
pressure,  we  see  that  the  critical  spark  length  varies  inversely  as 
the  pressure.  If  we  substitute  this  value  in  the  expression  for  V, 
we  find  that  V,  the  minimum  spark  potential,  is  given  by 

>y     fi-a    2*2 

a        ke    ' 


Since  fi  and  a  are  each  proportional  to  the  pressure,  the  minimum 
potential  is  independent  of  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  On  this  view 
the  minimum  potential  depends  upon  the  metal  of  which  the  cathode 
is  made,  since  k  measures  the  number  of  corpuscles  emitted  per  unit 
time  by  the  cathode  when  struck  by  positive  ions  carrying  unit 
energy,  and  unless  fi  bears  the  same  ratio  to  a  for  all  gases  the 
minimum  potential  will  also  vary  with  the  gas.  The  measurements 
which  have  been  made  of  the  "  cathode  fall  of  potential,"  which  as 
we  shall  see  is  equal  to  the  minimum  potential  required  to  produce  a 
spark,  show  that  this  ouantity  varies  with  the  material  of  which  the 
cathode  is  made  and  also  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.  Since  a  metal 
plate,  when  bombarded  by  positive  ions,  emits  corpuscles,  the  effect 
we  have  been  considering  must  play  a  part  in  the  discharffe ;  it  is 
not,  however,  the  only  effect  which  has  to  be  considereo,  for  as 
Townsend  has  shown,  positive  ions  when  moving  above  a  certain 
speed  ionize  the  ^s,  and  cause  it  to  emit  corpuscles.  It  is  thus 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  ionization  of  the  positive  ions. 

Let  m  be  the  number  of  positive  ions  per  unit  volume,  and  w 
their  velocity,  the  number  of  collisions  which  occur  in  one  second 
in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  gas  will  be  proportional  to  mwp, 
where  p  is  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  Let  the  number  of  ions  which 
result  from  these  collisions  be  ymw\  y  will  be  a  function  of  p  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  electric  field.  Let  as  before  n  be  the  number 
of  corpuscles  per  cubic  centimetre,  u  their  velocity,  and  anu  the 
number  of  ions  which  result  in  one  second  from  the  collisions  between 
the  corpuscles  and  the  gas.  ^  The  number  of  ions  produced  per 
second  per  cubic  centimetre  is  equal  to  anu-\-ymw;  hence  when 
things  are  in  a  steady  state 

and 

e{nu-\-mw)^i, 

where  e  is  the  charge  on  the  ion  and  i  the  current  through  the  gas. 
The  solution  of  these  equations  when  the  field  is  uniform  l^tween  the 
plates,  is 

where  C  is  a  constant  of  integration.  If  there  is  no  emission  of 
positive  ions  from  the  anode  enw^i,  when  x»d.  Determining  C 
from  this  condition  we  find 


enu 


±.  j  a^C-i'K--') - Y  }  ,     emwm^^i  -^.-yK^)  j  . 


If  the  cathode  did  not  emit  any  corpuscles  owing  to  the  bombard- 
ment  by  positive  ions,  the  condition  that  the  charge  should  be 
maintained  is  that  there  should  beenoujgh  positive  i<Mis at  thecathode 
to  carry  the  current,  i,e,  that  emw^t;  when  x«o,  the  condition 
gives 


i_  j  a,-^^H.y  \ 


or 

««d/a  =  eyrf/7. 
Since  a  and  7  are  both  of  the  form  pf(Klp)  and  X = V/<f,  we  see  that 
V  will  be  a  function  of  pd,  in  agreement  with  Paschen*s  law.    If  we 
take  into  account  both  the  ionization  of  the  gas  and  the  emission 
of  corpuscles  by  the  metal  we  can  easily  show  that 

where  k  and  fi  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  previous  investigation. 
When  d  is  large,  €^»-^><'  is  also  large;  hence  in  order  that  the  left- 
hand  side  of  this  equation  should  not  be  negative  y  must  be  less 
than  a/e<*^>';  as  this  diminishes  as  d  increases  we  see  that  when 
the  sparks  are  very  long  discharge  will  take  place,  practically  as 
soon  as  7  has  a  finite  value,  i.«.  as  soon  as  the  positive  ions  begin  to 
produce  fresh  ioas  by  their  collisions. 

In  the  preceding  investigation  we  have  supposed  that  the 
electric  field  between  the  plates  was  uniform;  if  it  were  not 
uniform  we  could  get  discharges  produced  by  very  much  smaller 
differences  of  potential  than  are  necessary  in  a  uniform  field. 
For  to  maintain  the  discharge  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  positive 
ions  should  act  as  ionizers  all  along  their  path;  it  is  sufiEcient 
that  they  should  do  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cathode.  Thus 
if  we  have  a -strong  field  dose  to  the  cathode  we  mi^t  still  get 
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the  discharge  though  the  reet  of  the  field  were  comparatively 
weak.  Such  a  distribution  of  electric  force  requires,  however, 
a  great  accumulation  of  charged  ions  near  the  cathode;  until 
these  ions  accumulate  the  field  vill  be  uniform.  If  the  uniform 
field  existing  in  the  gas  before  the  discharge  begins  were  strong 
enough  to  make  the  corpuscles  produce  ions  by  collision,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  make  the  positive  icms  act  as  ionizers,  there 
would  be  some  accumulation  of  ions,  and  the  amount  of  thfa 
accumulation  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  free  corpuscles 
originally  present  in  the  gas,  and  upon  the  strength  of  the  electric 
field.  If  the  accumulation  were  sufficient  to  make  the  fidd 
near  the  cathode  so  strong  that  the  positive  ions  could  produce 
fresh  ions  either  by  cession  with  the  cathode  or  with  the  gas, 
the  discharge  would  pass  though  the  gas;  if  not,  tbere  will  be  no 
continuous  discharge.  As  the  amount 
of  the  accumulation  depends  on  the 
number  of  corpuscles  present  in  the  gas, 

I\  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  after 

a  spark  has  passed,  leaving  for  a  time 
a  supply  of  corpuscles  behind  it,  it  ia 
easier  to  get  a  dbcharge  to  pass  through 
the  gas  than  it  was  before. 
The  inequality  of  the  electric  fidd  in 
the  gas  when  a  continuous  discharge  is 
passing  through  it  is  very  obvious  when 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  low.  In  this 
case  the  discharge  presents  a  highly 
differentiated  appearance  of  which  a 
type  is  represented  in  fig.  15.  Starting 
from  the  cathode  we  have  a  thin  velvety 
luminous  gjow  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face; tUs  glow  is 
often  called  the  "  first 
cathode  layer."  Next 
this  we  have  a  com- 
paratively daik  space 
whose  thickness  in- 
creases as  the  pressure 
diminishes;  this  is 
called  the  "  Crookes's  dark  space,"  or  the 
"  second  cathode  layer."  Neitt  this  we  have 
a  luminous  position  called  the  "  negative 
glow  "  or  the  "  third  cathode  layer,"  The 
boundary  between  the  second  and  third  layers 
is  often  very  sharply  defined.     Next  to  the 


negative  ^ow  is  called  thfc  "  cathode  potential  fall  "  and  Is 
found  to  be  constant  for  wide  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  and  the  current  passing  through.  It  increases,  however, 
considerably  when  the  current  through  the  gas  exceeds  a  certain 
critical  value,  depending  among  other  things  on  the  sice  of  the 
cathode.  This  cathode  fall  of  potential  is  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  very  approximately  equal  to  the  minimum  potential 
difference.  The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
measurements  of  the  cathode  fall  of  potmtials  in  various  gases 
made  by  Warburg  (Wkd,  Ann.,  i88j,  31,  p.  545,  and  1890,  40, 
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p.  1),  Capstick  {Proc.  Roy.  Society,  1898,  63,  p.  356},  and  Strutt 
{Phil.  Trans.,  1900, 193,  p.  377),  and  the  measurements  by  Strutt 
of  the  smallest  difference  of  poteotial  which  will  maintain  a 
spark  through  these  gases. 


(a)  ib) 

Fig.  15, 


Hg  vapour 


Cathode  fall  in  Volts. 


Platinum  Electrodes. 


third  layer  we  have  tmother  daik  space  called 
the  "  Faraday  dark  space."  Next  to  this  and  readiing  up  to  the 
anode  U  another  region  of  luminosity,  c^ed  the  "  positive 
column,"  sometimes  (as  in  fig.  15,  a)  continuous,  sometimes  (a» 
in  fig.  15,  b)  broken  up  into  light  or  dark  patches  called  "stria- 
tions."  The  dimensions  of  the  Faraday  dark  space  and  the  posi- 
tive column  vary  greatly  with  the  current  passing  through  the 
gas  and  with  its  pressure;  sometimes  one  or 
other  of  them  ia  absent.  These  diffnences 
in  appearances  are  accompanied  by  great 
difference  in  the  strength  of  the  electric 
field.  The  magnitude  of  the  electric  force 
at  different  parts  of  the  discharge  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  16,  where  the  ordinates  repre- 
sent the  electric  force  at  different  parts  of 
the  tube,  the  cathode  being  on  the  right. 
We  see  that  the  electric  force  is  very  targe  indeed  between  the 
negative  glow  and  the  cathode,  mudi  larger  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  tube.  It  is  not  constant  in  this  region,  but  increases 
as  we  approach  the  cathode.  The  force  readies  a  minimum 
ehher  in  the  negative  glow  itself  or  in  the  part  <rf  the  Faraday 
dark  space  just  outside,  after  which  it  increases  towards  the 
positive  column.  In  the  case  of  a  uniform  positive  odumn  the 
electric  force  along  it  is  constant  until  we  get  quite  close  to  the 
anode,  when  a  sudden  change,  called  the  "  anode  f&U,"  takes 
place  in  the  potential. 
The  difference  of  potential  between  the  cathode  aad  the 


Least  potential 
difference  re- 
tain a  Spark. 


Thus  in  the  cases  in  which  the  measurements  could  be  made 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  agreement  between  the  cathode 
fall  and  the  minimum  potential  difference  is  very  close.  The 
cathode  fall  depends  on  the  material  of  which  the  terminals 
are  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  due  to  Mey  {Verk. 
deuisck.  physik.  Ceaell.,  1903,  5,  p.  7a). 


Gas. 

Electrode.                                                     ] 

Ft 

He 

Ae 

Cu 

Fe 

Zn 

A1 

Mg 

Na 

Na-K 

K 

%  :  : 

He    .      . 
Argon    . 

369 
300 

167 

326 

295 

280 

230 

ai3 

190 

168 
207 

^ 

169 

172 

The  dependence  of  the  minimum  potential  required  to  produce 
a  spark  upon  the  metal  of  which  the  cathode  is  made  has  not 
been  dearly  established,  some  observers  being  unable  to  detect 
any  difference  between  the  potential  required  to  spark  between 
electrodes  of  aluminium  and  those  of  brass,  while  others  thought 
they  had  detected  such  a  difference.  It  is  only  with  sparks 
not  much  Icntger  than  the  critical  spark  length  that  we  could 
hope  to  detect  this  difference.  When  the  current  through  the 
gas  exceeds  a  certain  critical  value  depending  among  other 
things  on  the  site  of  the  cathode,  the  cathode  fall  of  potential 
incieasea  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  the  thickness  of  the  dark 
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spaces  diminishes.  We  may  regard  the  part  of  the  discharge 
between  the  cathode  and  the  negative  gk>w  as  a  discharge  taking 
place  under  minimum  potential  diSierence  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  critical  spark  length.  An  inspection  of  fig.  i6  will 
show  that  we  cannot  regard  the  electric  field  as  constant  even 
for  this  small  distance;  it  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to 
know  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  minimum  potential 
difference  required  to  produce  a  spark  if  there  were  sufficient 
ions  present  to  produce  variations  in  the  electric  held  analogous 
to  those  represented  in  fig..  i6.  If  the  electric  force  at  a  distance 
X  from  the  cathode  were  proportional  to  €-^  we  should  have  a 
state  of  things  much  resembling  the  distribution  of  electric 
force  near  the  cathode.  If  we  apply  to  this  distribution  the 
methods  used  above  for  the  case  when  the  force  was  uniform, 
we  shall  find  that  the  minimum  potential  is  less  and  the 
critical  spark  length  greater  than  when  the  electric  force  is 
uniform. 

Potential  Difference  required  to  produce  a  Spark  of  given  Length. 
— We  may  regard  the  region  between  the  cathode  and  the  negative 
glow  as.  a  place  for  the  production  of  corpuscles,  these  corpuscles 
finding  their  way  from  this  region  through  the  negative  glow. 
The  parts  of  this  glow  towards  the  anode  we  may  regard  as  a 
cathode,  from  which,  as  from  a  hot  lime  cathode,  corpuscles  are 
emitted.  LrCt  us  now  consider  what  will  happen  to  these  cor- 
puscles shot  out  from  the  negative  glow  with  a  velocity  depending 
on  the  cathode  fall  of  potential  and  independent  of  the  pressure. 
These  corpuscles  will  collide  with  the  molecules  of  the  gas,  and 
unless  there  is  an  external  electric  field  to  maintain  their  velocity 
they  will  soon  come  to  rest  and  accumulate  in  front  of  the 
negative  glow.  The  electric  force  exerted  by  this  cloud  of 
corpuscles  will  diminish  the  strength  of  the  electric  field  in  the 
region  between  the -cathode  and  the  negative  glow,  and  thus 
tend  to  stop  the  discharge.  To  keep  up  the  discharge  we  must 
have  a  sufficiently  strong  electric  field  between  the  negative 
glow  and  the.  anode  to  remove  the  corpuscles  from  this  region  as 
fast  as  they  are  sent  into  it  from  the  cathode.  If,  however, 
there  is  no  production  of  ions  in  the  region  between  the  negative 
glow  and  the  anode,  all  the  ions  in  this  region  will  have  conie 
from  near  the  cathode  and  will  be  negatively  charged;  this 
negative  electrification  will  diminish  the  electric  force  on  the 
cathode  side  of  it  and  dius  tend  to  stop  the  discharge^  This 
back  electric  field  could,  however,  be  prevented  by  a  little  ioniza- 
tion in  the  region  between  the  anode  and  glow,  for  this  would 
afford  a  supply  of  positive  ions,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  gas  in  this  region  to  have  in  it  as  many  positive  as  negative 
ions;  In  this  case  it  would  not  give  rise  to  any  back  electro- 
motive force.  The  ionization  which  produces  these  positive 
ions  may,  tf  the  field  is  intense,  be  due  to  the  collisions  of  cor- 
puscles, or  it  may  be  due  to  radiation  analogous  to  ultlra-violet, 
or  soft  Ront^eh  rays,  which  have  been  shown  by  experiment 
to  accompany  the  discharge.  Thus  in  the  most  simple  conditions 
for  discharge  we  should  have  sufficient  ionization  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  positive  ions,- and  an-dtectric  field  strtHig  enough  to 
keep  the  velocity  of  the  negative  corpuscle  equal  to  the  value 
it  has  whenJt  emerges  from  the  negative  glow.  Thus  the  force 
hiust  be  such  as  to  give  a  constant  velocity  to  the  corpuscle, 
and  since  the  force  required  to  move  an  ion  with  a  given  velocity 
is  proportional  to  the  pressure;  this  force  will  be  proportional 
to  the  pressute  of  the  gas.  Let  us  call  this  force  a#;  then  if  / 
is  the  distance  of  the  anode  from  the  negative  glow  the  jwtential 
difference  between  these  points  will  he.  alp.  The  potential 
difference*  between  the  negative  glow  and  the  cathode  is  constant 
and  equals  e*  hence  if  V  is  the  potential  difference  between 
the  anode  and  cathode,  then  V=^c+aiPf  a  relation  which  ex- 
presses the  connexion .  between  the  potential  difference  and 
spark  length  for  spark  lengths  greater  than  the  critical  distance. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  result  we  haVe  obtained  applies 
only  to  such  a  case  as  that  indicated  aboine,  where  the  electric 
force  is  constant  albri^  the  positive  column.  Experiments 
with  the  discharge  through  gaste  at  low  pressure  show  the 
discharge  maj'  take  other 'forms.  Thus' the  positive  coltiimi 
ittay  be  stri&ted  M^hen  tb&rf^tce  along  it  is  no  ton^n  uniform, 


or  the  positive  column  may  be  absent;  the  discharge  may  be 
changed  from  one  of  these  forms  to  another  by  altering  the 
current.  The  relation  between  the  potential  and  the  distance 
between  the  electrodes  varies  greatly,  as  we  might  expect,  with 
the  current  passing  through  the  gas. 

The  connexion  between  the  potential  difference  and  the 
spark  length  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments.  The  first  measurements  were  made  by  Lord 
Kelvin  in  i860  (CoUecied  Papers  on  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism, 
p.  247);  subsequent  experiments  have  been  jaaade  by  Bailie 
{Ann.  de  chimie  et  de  phystque,  5,  25,  p.  486),  Liebig  {PkU,  Mag. 
[sli  24,  P- 106),  Paschen  \Wied.  Ann.  37,  p.  79),  Peace  \Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.y  1892,  52,  p.  99),  Orgler  {Ann.  der  Phys.  i,  p.  159),  Strutt 
{Phil.  Trans.  193,  p.  377),  Bouty  {Comptes  rendus,  131,  pp.  469, 
503),  Earhart  {Phil.  Mag.  [61,  i,p.  147),  Carr  {PMl.  Trans.,  1903), 
Russell  {Phil.  Mag.  [5],  64,  p.  237),  Hobbs  {Phil.  Mag.  [6],  10, 
p.  617),  Kinsley  {Phil.  Mag.  [6],  9,  692),  Ritter  {Ann.  der  Phys. 
14,  p.  1 18) .  The  residts  of  their  experiments  show  that  for  sparks 
considerably  longer  than  the  critical  spark  length,  the  relation 
between  the  potential  difference  V  and  the  spark  length  /  may 
'  be  expressed  when  the  electrodes  are  large  with  great  accuracy 
by  the  linear  relation  W=^c+blp,  where  p  is  the  pressure  and 
c  and  b  are  constants*  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  gas.  When 
the  sparks  are  long  the  term  blp  is  the  most  important  and  the 
sparking  potential  is  proportional  to  the  spark  length.  Though 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  results  obtained 
by  different  observers,  these  indicate  that  the  production  of  a 
long  spark  between  large  electrodes  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure 
requires  a  potential  difference  of  30,000  volts  for  each  centimetre 
of  spark  length.  In  hydrogen  only  about  half  this  potential 
difference  is  required,  in  carbonic  acid  gas  the  potential  difference 
.  is  about  the.  same  as  in  air,  while  •Ritter's  experiments  show 
that  in  helium  only  about  cmie-tenth  of  this  potential  difference 
is  required. 

In  the  case  when  the  electric  field  is  not  liniform,  as  for  example 
when  the  discharge  takes  place  betv^een  spherical  electrodes, 
Russell's  experiments  show  that  the  discharge  takes  place  as 
soon  as  the  maximum  electric  force  in  the  field  between  the 
electrodes  reaches  a  definite  value,  which  he  found  was  for  air  at 
atmospheric  pressure  about  38,000  volts  per  centimetre*  , 

Very  Short  Sparks. — Some  very  interesting  experimi^ts  on  the 
potential  difference  required  to  produce;  excetedingly  short  sparks 
have  been  made  by  Earhart,  Hbbbs  and  Kii^y;  the  length  of 
these  sparks  was  comparable  with  the  wave  length  pi  sodium 
light.  With  sparks  of  these  lengths  it  was  found  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  a  discharge  with  less  than  330  volts,  the-minimum 
I  potential  difference  in  air.  The  results  of  these  observers  show 
that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  minimum  potential  difference 
.  reqiured  to  produce  discharge  untU  the  ^park  i^s^gth  gets  so  small 
that  the  average  electric  force  between  the  elect]?>des  amounts  to 
about  one  milHon  volts  per  centimetre.  When  the  force  rises  to 
this  value  a  discharge  takes  ;place  even  though  the  potential 
difference- is  much  less  than  330  volts;  in  some  of  Earhart's 
experiments  it  was  only  about  2  volts,  This  kind  of  discharge  is 
determined  not  by  the  condition  that  the  potential  difference 
should  have  a  given  value,  but  that  the  electric  force  should  have 
a  given  value.  Another  point  in  which  this  discharge  differs  from 
the  ordinary  one  is  that  it  is  influenced  entirely  by  the  nature 
of  the  electrodes  and  not  by  the  nature  or  pressure  of  the  gas 
between  them,  whereas  the  ordinary  discharge  is  in  many  cases 
not  affected  appreciably  by  changes  in  the  metal  of  the  electrodes, 
but  is  always  affected  by  changes  in  the  pressure  and  character 
of  the  gas  between  them.  Elinsley  found  that  when  one  of  these 
small  sparks  passed  between  the  electrodes  a  kind  of.  metallic 
bridge  was  formed  between  them,  so  that  they  were  in  metallic 
connexion,  and  that  the  distance  between  them  had  to  be 
considerably  increased  beforei  the  bridge  was  broken.  Ahny 
{Phil.  Mag^f  Sept.  1908),  who  used  very  small  electrodes,  was 
unable  to  get  a  discharge  with  less  than  thf  minimum  spark 
potential  even:  when  the  spark  length  was  reduced  to  one-third  of 
the  wave  length  of  sodium  light.  He  suggests  that  the  dis- 
I  diBr^iobtaiBied  with  larger  electrodes  iqr  smaller  voltages  are 
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due  to  the  electrodes  being  dragged  together  by  the  electrostatic 
attraction  between  them. 

ConstittUion  of  the  Electric  Spark. — Schuster  and  Hemsalech 
(Phil.  Trans.  193,  p.  i8g),  Hemsalech  {Comptes  Rendus,  130,  p. 
898;  132, p.  917 ;  Jour,  de  Phys.  3. 9,  p.  43,  and  Schenck,  Astrophy. 
Jour.  14,  p.  1 1 6)  have  by  spectroscopic  methods  obtained  very 
interesting  results  about  the  constituticBi  of  the  spark.  The 
method  employed  by  Schuster  and  Hemsalech  was  a6  follows: 
Suppose  we  photograph  the  spectrum  of  a  hodz<mtol^ark  on  a 
film  which  is  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel  rotating  about  a  horizontal 
axis  with  great  velocity.  If  the  luminosity  travelled  with 
infinite  speed  from  one  electrode  to  the  other^  the  image  on  the 
film  would  be  a  horizontal  line.  If,  however,  the  speed  with 
which  the  luminosity  travelled  between  the  electrodes  was 
comparable  with  the  speed  of  the  film,  the  line  would  be  inclined 
to  the  hor^ntal,  and  by  measuring  the  inclinations  we  could 
find  the  speed  at  which  the  luminosity  travelled.  In  this  way 
Schuster  and  Hemsalech  showed  that  when  an  oscillating 
discharge  passed  between  metalUc  terminab  in  air,  the  first  spark 
passes  through  the  air  alone,  no  lines  of  the  metal  appearing  in 
its  spectrum.  This  first  spark  vaporkses  some  of  the  metal  and 
the  subsequent  sparks  passing  mainly  through  the  metallic 
vapour;  the  appearance  of  the  lines  in  the  film  shows  that  the 
velocity  of  the  luminous  part  of  the  v^ipour  was  finite.  The 
velocity  of  the  vapour  of  metals  of  low  atomic  weight  was  in 
general  greater  than  that  of  the  vapour  of  heavier  metals. 
Thus  the  velocity  of  aluminium  vapour  was  1890  mietres  per 
second,  that  of  zinc  and  cadmium  only  about  545.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  point  in  the  investigation  was  the  discovery  that 
the  velocities  corresponding  to  different  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  same  metal  were  in  some  cases  difierent.  Thus  with  bismuth 
some  of  the  lines  indicated  a  velocity  of  1430  metres  per  second, 
others  a  velocity  of  only  550,  while  one  (X  =  3793)  showed 
a  still  smaller  velocity.  These  results  are  in  accordance  with  a 
view  suggested  by  other  phenomena  that  many  of  the.  lines  in  a 
spectrum  produced  by  an  electrical  discharge  originate  from 
systems  formed  during  the  dischaif^e  and  not  from  the  normal 
atom  or  molecule.  Schuster  and  Hemsalech  found  that  by 
inserting  a  coil  with  large  self  induction  in  the  primary  circuit 
they  could  obKterate  the  air  lines  in  the  discharge. 

Schenck,  by  observing  the  appearance  presented  when  an 
alternating  current,  produced  by  discharging  Leyden:  jars,  was 
examined  in  a  rapidly  rotating,  mirror,  foimd  it  showed  the 
following  stages:  (i)  a  thin  bright  Hne^  followed  in  some  cases  at 
intervals  of  half  the  period  of  the  discharge  by  fainter.lines;  (2) 
bright  curved  streamera  atertiny f rom  thenegative-tertmnal,  and 
diminishing  rapidly  in  speed  as  they  t-eceded  from  the  cathode; 
(3)  a  diffused  glow  lasting  Uit  a  much  longer  period  than  either 
of  the  preceding.  These  c<mstituents  gave  out  quite.  dilFeirent 
spectra. 

The  structure  of  the  discharge  is  much  more  easily  studied 
when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  low,  as  the  various  parts  which 
make  up  the  dischaxge  are  more  widely  separated  f r<Hn  qach  other. 
We  have  already  described  the  general  appearance  of  the  dis- 
charge through  gases  at  low  pressures  (see  p.  657).  There  is, 
however,  one  form  of  discharge  which  is  so  striking  and  beautiftjl 
that  it  deserves  m<M:e  detailed  con^deration.  In  this  type  of 
discharge^  known  as  the  striated  discharge,  the  positive  cdLui&n 
is  made  up  of  alternate  bright,  and  <^rk  patches  known  as 
slrialions.  Some  of  the^e  are  represented  in  fig.  17,  which  is' 
taken  from  a  papef  by  De  la  Rue  and  Mtiller  (Phil,  Trar^^  1878, 
Pt.  i).  This  type  of  discharge  onlyoccura  when  the  current  and 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  are  between  certain  limits.  It  is  most' 
beautifully  shown,  when  a  Wehnelt  cathode  is  used  and  the 
current  is  produced  by  ;$torage  cells,  as,  this  allows  us  to  use  large 
currents  and  to  maintain  a  steady  potential  difference  between  the 
electrodes.  The  striations  are  in  conseqtwince  very  bri^t  and 
steady.  The  facts  which  have  been  established  about  these 
striations  are  as  follows:  The  distance  between  the  bright  parts 
of  the  striations  is  greater  at  low  pireasuces  than  at  high;  it 
depends  also  upon  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  increasing- as  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  increases.    If  the  discharge  tube  is  wide  at 


one  place  and  narroWin  anothet  the  stffations  will  be  doser 
together  in  the  narrow  parts  than  inf  the  wide:  The  distance 
between  the  striations  depends  on  thb  current  thtough  the  tube. 
The  relation  is  not  a  very  simple  one,  as  an  increase  of  current 
sometimes  increases  while  under  other  cirtUmstaocesit  decreases 
the  distance  between  the  striations  (see  Willows,  Proc.  Camb. 
Phil.  Soc.  10,  p.  302).  The  electric  force  is  not  uniform  along  the 
striated  discharge,  but  is  greater  In  th^  bright  than  in  the  dark 
parts  of  the  striation.  An  example  is  shown  in  fig.  r6,  due  to  H. 
A.  Wilson,  which  shows  the  distribiition  of  electric  force  at  every 
place  in  a  striated  discharge.  In  experiments  made  by  J.  J. 
Thomson  (PhU.  Mag.,  Oct.  1909),  using  a  WehiKelt<:athode,  the 
variations  in  the  electric  force  were  more  pronounced  than  those 
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Fig.  17. 

shown  in  fig.  16.  The  electric  force  in  this  case  changed  so  greatly 
that  it  actually  became  negative  just  onthe  cathode  side  of  the 
bright  part  of  the  striation.  Just  inside  the  striadon  on  the  anode 
side  it  rose  to  a  very  high  value,  then  continually  diminished 
towards  the  bright  side  of  th^  next  striation  ixrhen  it  again 
increased.  This  distribution  of  <$lectric  force  implies  that  there 
is  great  excess  of  negative  electricity  at  the  bright  head  of  the 
striation,  and  a  small  excess  of  positive  everywhere  else.  The 
temperature  of  the  gas  ii^  hi^r  in  the  bright  than  iki  tlie  dark 
parts  of  the  striations.  Wood  (Wied.  Ann.  49,  p.  138),  who  has 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  temperature  in 
a  discharge  tube,  finds  that  in  those  tubes  the  temperatmre  varies 
in  the  same  way  as  the  dectric  force,  bui  that  this  temperature 
(which  it  must  be  rememberiid  is  the  average  temperature  of  all 
the  molefcides  and  not  merely  of  those  which  a)-e  taking  part  in 
the  discharge)  is  by  no  m^ans  high;  in  no  part*of  the  discharge 
did  the  temperature  in  ins  experiments  exceed  ioo^  C. 

Theory  of  the  Striations. — ^We  may  regard  the  heaping  up!  of 
the  negative  charges  at  intervals  along  the  discharge  as  the 
fundamental  feature  in  the  striations,  and  this  heaping  up  may 
be  explained  as  follows.  Imagine  a  corpuscle  proj>ct6d  with 
considerable  velocity  from  a  place  where'  the  electric  field  is 
strong,  such  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode;  as  it  moves 
towards  the  anbde  through  the  Igas  it  will  collide  with  the  mole- 
cules, ionize  them  and  lose  energy  and  velocity.  Thus  Unless 
the  corpuscle  is  acted  on  by  a  field  stroiig  eno«kgh  to  supply  it 
with  the  energy  it  loses  by  collision,  its  sp^ed-  will  gradually 
diminish.  Further,  when  its  energy  falls  below  a  certain  value 
it  will  unite  with  a  molecule  and  become  part  of  a  negative  ion, 
instead  of  a  corpuscle;  at  this  stage,  there,  will!  bo  a  suddeni  and 
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very  laiige  diinmuti(m  in  its  velocity.    Let  us  now  follow  the 
course  of  a  stream  of  corpuscles  starting  from  the  cathode  and 
approaching  the  anode.    If  the  speed  falls  off  as  the  stream 
proceeds,  the  corpuscles  in  the  rear  will  gain  on  those  in  front 
and  the  density  of  the  stream  in  the  front  will  be  increased. 
If  at  a  certain  place  the  velocity  receives  a  sudden  check  by  the 
corpuscles  becoming  loaded  with  a  molecule,  the  density  of  the 
negative  electricity  will  increase  at  this  place  with  great  rapidity, 
and  here  there  will  be  a  great  acciunulation  of  negative  electricity. 
as  at  the  bright  head  on  the  cathode  side  of  a  striation.    Now 
this  accumulation  of  negative  electricity  will  produce  a  large 
electric  force  on  the  anode  side;  this  will  drive  corpuscles 
forward  with  great  velocity  and  ionize  the  gas.    These  corpuscles 
will  behave  like  those  shot  from  the  cathode  and  will  accumulate 
again  at  some  distance  from  their  origin,  forming  the  bright 
head  of  the  next  striation,  when  the  process  will  be  repeated. 
On  this  view  the  bright  heads  of  the  striations  act  like  electrodes, 
and  the  discharge  passes  from  one  bright  head  to  the  next  as  by 
a  number  of  stepping  stones,  and  not  directly  from  cathode 
to  anode.    The  luminosity  at  the  head  of  the  striations  is  due 
to  the  recombination  of  the  ions.    These  ions  have  acquired 
considerable  energy  from  the  electric  field,  and  this  energy  will 
be  available  for  supplying  the  energy  radiated  away  as  light. 
The  recombination  of  ions  which  do  not  possess  considerable 
amounts  of  energy  does  not  seem  to  give  rise  to  luminosity. 
Thus,  in  an  ionized  gas  not  exposed  to  an  electric  field,  although 
we  have  recombination  between  the  ions,  we  need  not  have 
luminosity.    We  have  at  present  no  exact  data  as  to  the  amount 
of  energy  which  must  be  given  to  an  ion  to  make  it  luminous 
on  recombination;    it  also  certainly  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  ion;    thus  even  with  hot  Wehnelt  cathodes  J.  J.  Thomson 
has  never  been  able  to  make  the  discharge  through  air  luminous 
with  a  potential  less  than  from  i6  to  17  volts.    The  mercury 
lamps,  however,  in  which  the  discharge  passes  through  mercury 
vapour  are  luminous  with  a  potential  difference  of  about  12 
volts.    It  follows  that  if  the  preceding  theory  be  right  the 
potential  difference  between  two  bright  striations  must  be 
great  enough  to  make  the  corpuscles  ionize  by  collision  and  also 
to  give  enough  energy  to  the  ions  to  make  them  luminous  when 
they  recombine.     The  difference  of  potential  between  the  bright 
parts  of  successive  striations  has  been  measured  by  Hohn  (Phys, 
Zeil.  9,  p.  558);    it  varies  with  the  pressiire  and  with  the  gas. 
The  smallest  value  given  by  Hohn  is  about  15  volts.    In  some 
experiments  made  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  when  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  was  very  Idw,  the  difference  of  potential  between  two  ad- 
jacent dark  spaces  was  as  low  as  5*  75  volts. 

The  Arc  Discharge. — The  discharges  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered have  been  characterized  by  large  potential  differences 
and  small  currents.  In  the  arc  discharge  we  get  very  large 
currents  with  comparatively  small  potential  differences.  We 
may  get  the  arc  discharge  by  taking  a  battery  of  cells  large 
enough  to  give  a  potential  difference  of  60  to  80  volts,  and 
connecting  the  ceUs  with  two  carbon  terminals,  which  are  put 
in  contact,  so  that  a  current  of  electricity  flows  round  the  circuit. 
If  the  terminak,  while  the  current  is  on,  are  drawn  apart,  a 
bright  disdbarge,  which  may  carry  a  current  of  m^^ny  amperes, 
passes  from  one  to  the  other.  This  arc  discharge,  as  it  is  called,  is 
characterized  by  intense  heat  and  by  the  brilliant  luminosity 
of  the  terminals.  >This  makes  it  a  powerful  source  of  light. 
The  temperature  of  the  positive  terminal  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  negative.  According  to  Violle  (Comptes  RenduSy 
115,  p.  1273)  the  temperature  of  the  tip  of  the  former  is  about 
3500^ C,  and  that  of  the  latter  2700°  C,  The  temperature  of  the 
arc  itself  he  found  to  be  higher  than  that  of  either  of  its  terminals. 
As  the  arc  passes,  the  positive  terminal  gets  hollowed  out  into 
a  crater«-like  shape,  but  the  n^ative  tensinal  remains  pointed. 
Both  terminals  lose  weight. 

The  «)pearaiice  of  the  terminals  is  shown  in  fig.  18,  given  by  Mrs 
Avrton  (Ptqc.  Inst,  Elec,  Eng.  28,  p.  400) ;  a,  b  represent  the  temainals 
when  the  arc  is  quiet,  and  c  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  hissing  sound. 
The  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  positive  crater  does  not  increase  with 
an  increase  in  the  current ;  an  increased  current  produces  an  increase 
in  the  area  of  the  himinoua  crater,  but  the  amount  of  light  given 


out  by  each  unit  of  area  of  luminous  surface  is  unaltered.    This 
indicates  that  the  temperature  of  the  crater  is  constant;    it  is 

Srobably  that  at  which  carbon  volatilizes.  W.  £.  ^^Isoii  (Proe, 
[oy.  Soc.  58,  p.  174;  60,  p.  377)  has  shown  that  at  pressures  of 
several  atmospheres  the  intrinsic  brightness  of  the  crater  is  con- 
siderably diminished. 


Fig.  18. 

The  connexion  between  V,  the  potential  difference  between  the 
terminals,  and  /,  the  length  of  the  arc,  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  which  holds  for  the  spark  discharge.  Fr5hlich  iEledroiech.  Zeii, 
4f  P-  150)  gives  for  this  connexion  the  relation  V=m-|-«/,  where 
m  and  n  are  constants.  Mrs  Ayrton  {The  Electric  Arc,  chap,  iv.) 
finds  that  both  m  and  n  depend  upon  the  current  passing  between 
the   terminals,    and    gives   as    the    relation    between    V    and   /, 

V«o+|+  (r+j j  h  where  a,  /J,  7,  a  are  constants  and  I  the  current. 

The  relation  between  current  and  potential  difference  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  Ayrton  {Electrician,  i,  p.  319; 
xi.  p.  418),  some  of  whose  results  are  represented  in  fig.  19.  For  a 
ouiet  arc  an  increase  in  current  is  accompanied  bv  a  faU  in  potential 
difference,  while  for  the  hissing  arc  the  potential  difference  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  current.     The  quantities  m  and  n  which  occur  in 
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Fig.  19. 

FrShlich's  equation  have  been  determined  by  sevseal  experimttitetB. 
For  carbon  electrodes  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  m  is  about  39 
volts,  varying  somewhat  with  the  size  and  purity  of  the  carbons; 
it  is  diminished  by  soaking  the  terminals  m  salt  solution.  The 
value  of  n  given  by  different  observers  varies  considerably,  ranging 
from  •76  to  2  volts  when  /  is  measured  in  millimetres;  it  depends 
upon  the  cuirent,  diminishing  as  the  current  increases.  When 
metallic  terminals  are  used  instead  of  carbons,  the  value  of  m 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  metal,  m  in  general  being  larger 
the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  volatilizes.  Thus 
v.  Lang  {Wied.  Ann.  31,  p.  384)  found  the  following  values  for  m  in 
air  at  atmospheric  pressare : — C  =*  35 ;  Pt  =*  27  -4 ;  Fe  »  25 ;  Ni  **  26- 18 ; 
Cu -23-86;  Ag  =  15-23;  Zn«i9-86;  Cd  =  10-28.  Lecher  iWied. 
Ann.  33,  p.  609)  gives  Pt=28,  Fe  =  20,  Ag«8,  while  Arons  {Wied. 
Ann.  31,  p.  384)  found  for  Hg  the  value  i2-8;  in  this  case  the  fall  of 
potential  along  the  arc  itselfwas  abnormally  small.  In  comparing 
these  values  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Ledier  {loc.  cit*)  has 
shown  that  with  Fe  or  Pt  terminals  the  arc  dischaige  is  intermittent. 
Arons  has  shown  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  Hg  terminals,  but 
no  intermittence  has  been  detected  with  terminals  of  C,  Ag  or  Cu. 
The  preceding  measurements  refer  to  mean  potentials,  and  no 
conclusions  as  to  the  actual  potential  differences  at  any  time  can  be 
drawn  when  the  discharge  is  discontinuous,  unless  we  know  the  law 
of  discontinuity.  The  ease  with  which  an  arc  is  sustained  depends 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  electrodes;  when  they  are  brass,  zinc, 
cadmium,  or  magnesium  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  arc. 

The  potential  difference  between  the  teradnals  is  affected  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  The  most  extensive  series  of  e3u>eriment8  on 
this  point  is  that  made  by  Duncan,  Rowland,  and  Too  {Electrician, 
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31,  p.  60),  whose  results  are  represented  in  fig.  20.  We  see  from 
these  curves  that  for  very  short  arcs  the  potential  difference  increases 
continuously  with  the  pressure,  but  for  longer  ones  there  is  a  critical 
pressure  at  which  the  potential  difference  is  a  mintnum,  and  that 
this  critical  pressure  seems  to  increase  with  the  length  of  arc. 


Cafh^dt 


Ano<l0 


length  oi  Arc. 

Fig.  20. 


Fig.  21. 


The  nature  of  the  gas  also  affects  the  potential  difference.  The 
magnitude  of  this  enect  mav  be  gathered  from  the  following  values 
given  by  Arons  {Ann.  der  Pnys.  i,  p.  700)  for  the  potential  difference 
required  to  produce  an  arc  i*5  mm.  long,  carrying  a  current  of  4-5 
amperes,  between  terminals  of  different  metals  in  air  and  pure 
nitrogen. 


Terminal. 

Air. 

Nitrogen. 

Terminal. 

Air. 

Nitrogen. 

Ag      .     . 

21 

? 

Pt       .      . 

36 

30 

Zn      .      . 

23 

21 

Al       .      . 

39 

27 

Cd      .     . 

25 

21 

Pb      .     . 

•   • 

18 

Cu      .     . 

27 

30 

Mg     .     . 

•   • 

22 

Fe      .     . 

29 

20 

Thus,  with  the  discharge  for  an  arc  of  given  length  and  current, 
the  nature  of  the  terminals  is  the  most  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  potential  difference.  The  effects  produced  by  the  pressure 
and  nature  of  the  surrounding  gas,  although  quite  appreciable,  are 
not  of  so  much  importance^  wnile  in  the  spark  discharge  the  nature 
of  the  terminals  is  of  no  miportance,  everything  depending  upon 
the  nature  and  pressure  of  the  gas. 

Tiie  potential  gradient  in  the  arc  is  very  far  from  being  uniform. 
With  carbon  terminals  Luggin  {Wien,  Ber,  98,  p.  1192)  found  that, 
with  a  current  of  15  amperes,  there  was  a  fall  of  potential  of  33*7 
close  to  the  anode,  and  one  8*7  close  to  the  cathode,  so  that  the  curve 
representing  the  distribution  of  potential  between  the  terminals 
wonki  be  somewhat  like  that  shown  in  fig.  21.  We  have  seen  that  a 
somewhat  analogous  distribution  of  potential  holds  in  the  case  of 
conduction  through  flames,  though  in  that  case  the  greatest  drop  of 
potential  is  in  general  at  the  cathode  and  not  at  tne  anode.  The 
difference  between  the  changes  of  potential  at  the  anode  and  cathode 
is  not  so  large  with  Fe  and  Cu  terminals  as  with  carbon  ones; 
with  mercury  terminals,  Arons  {Wied.  Ann,  58,  p.  73)  found  the  anode 
fall  to  be  7-4  volts,  the  cathode  fall  5*4  volts. 

The  case  of  the  arc  when  the  cathode  is  a  pool  of  mercury  and 
the  anode  a  metal  wire  placed  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has 
been  exhausted  is  one  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  and 
important  investigations  on  this  point  have  been  made  by 
Hewitt  {Eiectrician^  52,  p.  447),  Wills  (Eleciriciany  54,  p.  26), 
Stark,  Retschinsky  and  Schnaposnikoff  (Ann.  der  Phys,  x8, 
p.  213)  and  PoUak  {Ann.  der  Phys.  19,  p.  217).  In  this  arrange- 
ment tJhe  mercury  is  vaporized  by  the  heat,  and  the  discharge 
which  passes  through  the  mercury  vapour  gives  an  exceedingly 
bright  lighti  which  has  been  largely  used  for  lighting  factories,  &c. 
The  arraogement  can  also  be  used  as  a  rectifier,  for  a  current 
will  only  pass  through  it  when  the  mercury  pool  is  the  cathode. 
ThiK  if  such  a  tamp  is  connected  with  an  alternating  current 
circuit,  it  lets  through  the  cnrrent  in  one  direction  and  stops 
that  in  the  other,  thus  furnishing  a  current  which  is  always  in 
one  direction. 

Theory  of  the  Arc  Discharge, — ^An  incandescent  body  such 
as  a  piece  of  carbon  even  when  at  a  temperature  far  below  that 
of  the  terminals  in  an  arc,  emits  corpuscles  at  a  rate  corresponding 
to  a  ctmrent  of  the  order  of  i  ampere  per  square  centimetre  of 
incandescent  surface,  and  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  emission 
with  the  temperature  is  very  rapid,  it  is  probably  at  the  rate 
of  many  amperes  per  square  centimetre  at  the  temperature  of 
the  negative  carbon  in  the  arc.  If  then  a  piece  of  carbon  were 
maintained  at  this  temperature  by  some  external  means,  and 
used  as  a  cathode,  a  current  could  be  sent  from  it  to  another 
electrode  whether  the  second  electrode  were  cold  or  hot.    If, 


however,  these  negatively  electrified  corpuscles  did  not  produce 
other  ions  either  by  collision  with  the  gas  through  which  they 
move  or  with  the  anode,  the  spaces  between  cathode  and  anode 
would  have  a  negative  charge,  which  would  tend  to  stop  the 
corpuscles  leaving  the  cathode  and  would  require  a  large  potential 
difference  between  anode  and  cathode  to  produce  any  consider- 
able current.  If,  however,  there  is  ionization  either  in  the  gas 
or  at  the  anode,  the  positive  ions  will  diffuse  into  the  region  of 
the  discharge  until  they  are  sensibly  equal  in  number  to  the 
negative  ions.  When  this  is  the  case  the  back  electromotive 
force  is  destroyed  and  the  same  potential  difference  will  carry 
a  much  larger  current.  The  arc  discharge  may  be  regarded  as 
analogous  to  the  discharge  between  incandescent  terminals, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  arc  the  terminals  are  main- 
tained in  the  state  of  incandescence  by  the  current  and  not  by 
external  means.  On  this  view  the  cathode  is  bombarded  by 
positive  ions  which  heat  it  to  such  a  temperature  that  negative 
corpuscles  sufficient  to  carry  the  cmrrent  are  emitted  by  it. 
These  corpusdes  bombard  the  anode  and  keep  it  incandescent 
They  ionize  also,  either  directly  by  collision  or  indirectly  by 
heating  the  anode,  the  gas  and  vapour  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  anode  is  made,  and  produce  in  this  way  the  sup)ply  of  positive 
ions  which  keep  the  cathode  hot. 

Discharge  from  a  Point. — A  very  interesting  case  of  electric 
discharge  is  that  between  a  sharply  pointed  electrode,  such  as  a 
needle,  and  a  metal  surface  of  considerable  area.  At  atmospheric 
pressures  the  luminosity  is  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  point.  If  the  sign  of  the  potential  of  the  point  does 
not  change,  the  discharge  is  carried  by  ions  of  one  sign — that  of 
the  charge  on  the  pointed  electrode.  The  velocity  of  these  ions 
imder  a  given  potential  gradient  has  been  measured  by  Chattock 
{Phil.  Mag.  32,  p.  285),  and  found  to  agree  with  that  of  the  ions 
produced  by  Rontgen  or  uranium  radiation,  while  Townsend 
{Phil.  Trans.  195,  p.  259)  has  shown  that  the  charge  on  these 
ions  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  ions  streaming  from  the  point. 
If  the  pointed  electrode  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  metal  plane 
serving  as  the  other  electrode,  the  discharge  takes  place  when,  for 
a  given  distance  of  the  point  from  the  plane,  the  potential 
difference  between  the  electrodes  exceeds  a  definite  value 
depending  upon  the  pressure  and  nature  of  the  gas  through  which 
the  discharge  passes;  its  value  also  depends  upon  whether, 
beginning  with  a  small  potential  difference,  we  gradually  increase 
it  until  discharge  conunences,  or,  beginning  with  a  large  potential 
difference,  we  decrease  it  imtil  the  discharge  stops.  The  value 
found  by  the  latter  method  is  less  than  that  by  the  former. 
According  to  Chattock's  measurements  the  potential  difference  V 
for  discharge  between  the  point  and  the  plate  is  given  by  the 
linear  relation  V=a-FW,  where  /  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from 
the  plate  and  a  and  6  are  constants.  From  v.  Obermayer's 
{Wien.  Ber.  100,  2,  p.  127)  experiments,  in  which  the  distance  / 
was  greater  than  in  Chattock's,  it  would  seem  that  the  potential 
for  larger  distances  does  not  increase  quite  so  rapidly  with  /  as 
is  indicated  by  Chattock's  relation.  The  potential  required  to 
produce  this  discharge  is  much  less  than  that  required  to  produce 
a  spark  of  length  /  between  parallel  plates;  thus  from  Chattock% 
experiments  to  produce  the  point  discharge  when  /=  *5  cm.  in  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  requires  a  potential  difference  of  about 
3800  volts  when  the  pointed  electrode  is  positive,  while  to 
produce  a  spark  at  the  same  distance  between  plane  electrodes 
would  require  a  potential  difference  of  about  15,000  volts. 
Chattock  showed  that  with  the  same  pointed  electrode  the  value 
of  the  electric  intensity  at  the  point  was  the  same  whatever  the 
distance  of  the  point  from  the  plane.  The  value  of  the  electric 
intensity  depended  upon  the  sharpness  of  the  point.  When  the 
end  of  the  pointed  electrode  is  a  hemisphere  of  radius  a,  Chattock 
showed  that  for  the  same  gas  at  the  same  pressure  the  electric 
intensity/ when  discharge  takes  place  is  roughly  proportioned  to 
^-0-8^  The  value  of  the  electric  intensity  at  the  pointed  electrode 
is  much  greater  than  its  value  at  a  plane  electrode  for  long 
sparks;  but  we  must  remember  that  at  a  distance  from  a 
pointed  electrode  equal  to  a  small  multiple  of  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  its  extremity  the  electric  intensity  falls  very  far 
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below  that  required  to  produce  discharge  in  a  uniform  field,  so 
that  the  discharge  from  a  pointed  electrode  ought  to  be  compared 
with  a  spark  whose  length  is  comparable  with  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  point.  For  such  short  sparks  the  electric 
intensity  is  very  high.  The  electric  intensity  required  to  produce , 
the  discharge  from  a  gas  diminishes  as  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
diminishes,  but  not  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  electric  intensity  for 
long  sparks.  Here  again  the  discharge  from  a  point  is  comparable 
with  short  sparks,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  much  less  sensitive 
to  pressure  changes  than  longer  ones.  The  minimum  potential  at 
which  the  electricity  streams  from  the  point  does  not  depend 
upon  the  material  of  which  the  point  is  made;  it  varies,  however, 
considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  some  experiments  on  this  point.  Those  in  the  first  two 
columns  are  due  to  Rontgen,  those  in  the  third  and  fourth  to 
Precht: — 


Gas. 

1 

Discharge  Potential.     Point -f. 

Pressure  760. 

Pressure  205. 

Pressure  110. 

Point  -f. 

Point  -. 

Volts. 

Volts. 

Volts. 

Volts. 

H,     .       . 

1296 

I174 

2125 

1550 

a.  .     . 

2402 

1975 

2800 

2350 

CO  .      . 

2634 

2100 

•   ■ 

•   « 

CH4 .     . 

2777 

2317 

•   • 

•   • 

NO    .       . 

3188 

2543 

•   • 

■  • 

eoa  .      . 

3287 

2655 

3475 

2100 

N«     .       . 

•  • 

•  • 

2600 

2000 

Air    .       , 

•   • 

•   • 

2750 

2050 

We  see  from  this  table  that  in  the  case  of  the  discliarge  from  a 
positively  electrified  point  the  greater  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
gas  the  greater  the  potential  required  for  discharge.  RSntgen 
concluded  from  his  experiments  that  the  discharging  potential 
from  a  positive  point  in  different  gases  at  the  same  pressure 
varies  inversely  as  the  mean  free  path  of  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 
In  the  same  gas,  however,  at  different  pressures  the  discharging 
potential  does  not  vary  so  quickly  with  the  pressure  as  does  the 
mean  free  path.  In  Precht's  experiments,  in  which  different 
gases  were  used,  the  variations  in  the  discharging  potential 
are  not  so  great  as  the  yariations  in  the  mean  free  path  of  the 
gases. 

The  current  of  electrified  air  flowing  from  the  point  when  the 
electricity  is  escaping — the  well-known  "  electrical  wind  " — is 
accompanied  by  a  reaction  on  the  point  which  tends  to  drive  it 
backwards.  This  reaction  has  been  measured  by  Arrhenius 
(Wied.  Ann,  63,  p.  305),  who  finds  that  when  positive  electricity  is 
escaping  from  a  point  in  air  the  reaction  on  the  point  for  a  given 
current  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  for 
different  gases  (air,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid)  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  gas.  The  reaction 
when  negative  electricity  is  escaping  is  much  less.  The  proportion 
between  the  reactions  for  positive  and  negative  currents  depends 
on  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  Thus  for  equal  positive  and  negative 
currents  in  air  at  a  pressure  of  70  cm.  the  reaction  for  a  positive 
point  was  1-9  times  that  of  a  negative  one,  at  40  cm.  pressure 
2-6  times,  at  20  cm.  pressure  3-2  times,  at  iO'3  cm.  pressure  7 
times,  and  at  5'i  cm.  pressure  15  times  the  reaction  for  the 
negative  point  Investigation  shows  that  the  reaction  should 
be  proportional  to  the  quotient  of  the  current  by  the  velocity 
acquired  by  an  ion  under  unit  potential  gradient.  Now  this 
velocity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  pressure,  so  that  the 
reaction  should  on  this  view  be  directly  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  This  agrees  with  Arrhenius'  results  when  the  point  is 
positive.  Again,  the  velocities  of  an  ion  in  hydrogen,  air  and 
carbonic  acid  at  the  same  pressure  are  approximately  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  their  molecular  weights,  so 
that  the  reaction  should  be  directly  proportional  to  this  quantity. 
This  also  agrees  with  Arrhenius'  results  for  the  discharge  from  a 
positive  point.  The  velocity  of  the  negative  ion  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  positive  one  under  the  same  potential  gradient,  so  that 
the  reaction  for  the  negative  point  should  be  less  than  that  for  a 
positive  one,  but  the  excess  of  the  p)Ositive  reaction  over  the 
negative  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  velocity  of  the  negative 


ion  over  the  velocity  of  the  positive.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  a  considerable  condensation  takes  place  around  the 
negative  ion  as  a  nucleus  after  it  is  formed,  so  that  the  velocity  of 
the  negative  ion  under  a  given  potential  gradient  will  be  greater 
immediately  after  the  ion  is  forme^-thcui  when  itiuft,«xiftt«d  for 
some  time.  The  measurements  which  havte'been  mtade  of  the 
velocities  of  the  ions  relate  to  those  which  have  been  some  time  in 
existence,  but  a  large  part  of  the  reaction  will  be  due  to  the 
newly-formed  ions  moving  with  a  greater  velocity,  and  thus 
giving  a  smaller  reaction  than  that  calculated  from  the  ob&erved 
velocity. 

With  a  given  potential  difference  between  the  point  and  the 
neighbouring  conductor  the  current  issuing  from  the  point  is 
greater  when  the  point  is  negative  than  when  it  is  positive,  except 
in  oxygen,  when  it  is  less.  Warburg  (Silz,  Akad.  d.  Wissensch. 
zu  Berlin  J  1899,  50,  p.  770)  has  shown  that  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen  to  nitrogen  produces  a  great  diminution 
in  the  current  from  a  negative  point,  but  has  very  little  effect  on 
the  discharge  from  a  positive  point.  Thus  the  removal  of  a  trace 
of  oxygen  made  a  leak  from  a  negative  point  50  times  what  it  was 
before.  Experiments  with  hydrogen  and  helium  showed  that 
impurities  in  these  gases  had  a  great  effect  on  the  current  when 
the  point  was  negative,  and  but  little  when  it  was  positive.  This 
suggests  that  the  impurities,  by  condensing  round  the  negative 
ions  as  nuclei,  seriously  diminish  their  velocity.  If  a  point  is 
charged  up  to  a  high  and  rapidly  alternating  potential,  such  as 
can  be  produced  by  the  electric  oscillations  started  when  a  Leyden 
jar  is  discharged,  then  in  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  a  conductor  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
p>oint  gets  a  negative  charge,  while  in  air  and  oxygen  it  gets  a 
positive  one.  There  are  two  considerations  which  are  of  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  this  effect.  The  first  is  the  velocity  of 
the  ions  in  the  ele(;tric  field,  and  the  second  the  ease  with  which 
the  ions  can  give  up  their  charges  to  the  metal  point.  The  greater 
velocity  of  the  negative  ions  would,  if  the  potential  were  rapidly 
alternating,  cause  an  excess  of  negative  ions  to  be  left  in  the 
surrounding  gas.  This  is  the  case  in  hydrogen.  If,  however,  the 
metal  had  a  much  greater  tendency  to  unite  with  negative  than 
with  positive  ions,  such  as  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case  in 
oxygen,  this  would  act  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  tend  to 
leave  an  excess  of  positive  ions  in  the  gas. 

The  Characteristic  Curve  for  Discharge  through  Gases. — When 
a  current  of  electricity  passes  through  a  metallic  conductor  the 
relation  between  the  current  and  the  potential  difference  is  the 
exceedingly  simple  one  expressed  by  Ohm's  law;  the  current 
is  proportional  to  the  potential  difference.  When  the  current 
passes  through  a  gas  there  is  no  such  simple  relation.  Thus  we 
have  already  mentioned  cases  where  the  current  increased  as  the 
potential  increased  although  not  in  the  same  proportion,  while 
as  we  have  seen  in  certain  stages  of  the  arc  discharge  the  potential 
difference  diminishes  as  the  current  increases.  Thus  the  problem 
of  finding  the  current  which  a  given  battery  wtil  produce  when 
part  of  the  circuit  consists  of  a  gas  discharge  is  much  more 
complicated  than  when  the  circuit  consists  entirely  of  metallic 
conductors.  If,  however,  we  measure  the  potential  difference 
between  the  electrodes  in  the  gas  when  different  currents  are 
sent  through  it,  we  can  plot  a  curve,  called  the  "  characteristic 
curve,"  whose  ordinates  are  the  potential  differences  between 
the  electrodes  in  the  gas  and  the  abscissae  the  corresponding 
currents.  By  the  aid  of  this  curve  we  can  calculate  the  current 
produced  when  a  given  battery  is  connected  up  to  the  gas  by 
leads  of  known  resistance. 

For  let  Eo  be  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery,  R  the  resist- 
ance of  the  leads,  i  the  current,  the  potential  difference  between 
the  terms  in  the  gas  will  be  Eo-*Ri.  Let  ABC  (fig.  32)  be  the 
"  characteristic  curve,"  the  ordinates  being  the  potential  difference 
between  the  terminals  in  the  gas,  and  the  abscissae  the  current. 
Draw  the  line  LM  whose  equation  is  E  =  Eo  — Ri,  then  the  points 
where  this  line  cuts  the  characteristic  curves  will  give  possible 
values  of  t  and  E,  the  current  through  the  discharge  tube  and  the 
potential  difference  between  the  terminals.  Some  of  these  points 
may,  however,  correspond  to  an  unstable  position  and  be  impossible 
to  realize.  The  followine  method  gives  us  a  criterion  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  the  stableTrom  the  unstable  positions.     If  the  current 
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is  increased  by  W,  the  dectromotive  fotce  which  h^  to  be  overcome 
by  the  battery  is  RW+^8t.  It  R+dE/dt  is  positive  there  will 
be  an  unbalanced  electromotive  force  round  the  circuit  tending  to 
stop  the  current.  Thus  the  increase  in  the  current  will  be  stopped 
and  the  condition  will  be  a  stable  one.  If,  however,  R+dE/di  is 
negative  there  will  be  an  un- 
balanced electromotive  force 
tending  to  increase  the  current 
still  further;  thus  the  current 
will  ^  on  increasing  and  the 
condition  will  be  unstable. 
Thufl  for  stability  R+-dE/di 
must  be  positive,  a  condition 
first  givenby  Kaufmann  (Ann. 
der  Phys.  ii,  p.  158).  The 
geometrical  interpretation  of 
this  condition  is  that  the 
straight  line  LM  must,  at  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the  char- 
-  ■  -"c  curve,  be  steeper 
:  tangent  to  character- 

k'e.    Thus  of  the  points 

ABC  where  the  line  cuts  the  curve  in  fig.  22,  A  and  C  correspond 
to  stable  states. and  B  to  an  unstable  one.  The  state  of  things 
represented  by  a  point  P  on  the  characteristic  curve  when  the  sIo|K 
is  downward  cannot  be  stable  unless  there  is  in  the  external  circuit 
a  resistance  greater  than  that  represented  by  Vat  tangent  of  the 
inclination  ofthe  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P  to  the  horizontal  axis. 

If  we  keep  the  external  electromotive  force  the  same  and  gradually 
increase  the  reaiitance  in  the  leads,  the  line  L  M  will  become  steeper 
and  steeper.  C  will  nu>ve  to  the  left  so  that  the  current  will  diminish ; 
when  the  line  gets  so  steep  that  it  touches  the  curve  at  C,  any 
further  increase  in  the  resistance  will  produce  an  abrupt  change  in 
the  current;  for  now  the  state  of  thin^  represented  by  a  point  near 
A'  is  the  only  stable  state.  Thus  if  the  B  C  part  of  the  curve  corre- 
sponded to  a  luminous  discharge  and  the  A  part  to  a  dark  discharge, 
we  see  that  if  the  electromotive  force  is  kept  constant  there  is  a 
minimum  value  of  the  current  for  the  luminous  discharge.  If  the 
current  is  reduced  bdow  this  value,  the  discharge  ceases  to  be 
luminous,  and  there  is  an  abrupt  diminutioii  in  the  current. 

Cathode  Rays. — Whea  the  gas  in  the  discharge  tube  is  a.t  a 
very  low.  pressure  some  remarkable  phenomena  occur  in.  the 
neigbbourbood  of  the  cathode.  These  seein  to  have  been  first 
obwrved  by  Plilcker  (.Pogg.  Attn.  107,  p.  77;  116,  p.  45)  who 
noticed  on  the  wails  of  the  glass  tube  near  the  cathode  a  greenish 
phospfaoreEcence,  which  he  regarded  as  due  to  rays  proceeding 
from  the  dthode,  strikhig  against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  then 
travelling  back  to  the  cathode.  He  found  that  the  action  of  a 
magnet  on  these  rays  was  not  the  same  as  the  action  on  the 
part  of  the  dkcharge  near  the  positive  electrode.  Hittorf  {.Pogg. 
Ann.  136,  p.  8)  showed  that  the  agent  producing  the  phosphor- 
escence was  intercepted  by  a  solid,  whether  conductor  or  insulator, 
placed  between  the  cathode  and  the  sides  of  the  tube.  He 
regarded  the  phosphorescence  as  caused  by  a  motion  starting 
from  the  cathode  and  travelling  in  straight  lines  through  the  gas. 
Goldstein  {Monat.  der  Berl.  Akad.,  1876,  p.  24)  confirmed  this 
discovery  of  Hittorf's,  and  further  showed  that  a  distinct, 
though  not  very  sharp,  shadow  is  cast  by  a  small  object  placed 
ne&r  a  large  plane  cathode.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  rays  pro- 
ducing  the  phosphorescence  must  be  emitted  almost  normally 
from  the  cathode,  and  not,  like  the  rays  of  Hght  from  a  luminous 
surface,  in  all  directions,  for  such  rays  would  not  produce  a 
perceptible  shadow  if  a  small  body  were  placed  near  the  plane. 
Goldstein  regarded  the  phosphorescence  as  due  to  waves  in  the 
ether,  for  whose  propagation  the  gas  was  not  necessary.  Crookes 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1879,  pt.  i.  p.  135;  pt.  ii.  pp.  387,  661),  who  made 
many  remarkable  researches  in  this  subjea,  toe*  a  different 
view.  He  regarded  the  rays  as  streams  of  negatively  electrified 
particles  projected  normally  from  the  cathode  with  great  velocity, 
and,  when  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  low,  reaching  the  sides  of 
tb^  tube,  and  by  their  impact  producing  phosphorescence  and 
heat.  The  rays  on  this  view  are  deflected  by  a  magnet,  because 
a  magnet  exerts  a  force  on  a  charged  moving  body. 

These  rays  striking  against  glass  m^e  it  phosphorescent. 
The  colotir  of  the  phosphorescence  depends  on  the  kind  of  glass; 
thus  the  light  from  soda  glass  is  a  yellowish  green,  and  that  from 
lead  glass  blue.  Many  other  bodies  phosphoresce  when  exposed 
to  these  rays,  and  in  particular  the  phosphorescence  of  some 
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gems,  such  as  rubies  and  dJanuinds,  is  exceedingly  vivid.  The 
spectrum  of  the  phosphorescent  light  is  generally  continuous, 
but  Crookes  showed  that  the  phosphorescence  of  some  of  the 
rare  earths,  such  as  yttrium,  gives  a  spectrum  of  bright  bands, 
and  he  founded  on  this  fact  a  spectroscopic  method  of  great 
importance.  Goldstein  {Wied.  Ann.  54,  p.  371)  discovered 
that  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  change  colour  under 
the  rays,  sodium  chloride,  for  exanq)le,  becoming  violet.  The 
coloration  is  a  surface  one,  and  has  been  traced  by  £.  Wiedmann 
and  Schmidt  (H'terf.  Ann.  54,  p.  618)  to  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
cbloride.  Chlorides  of  tin,  mercury  and  lead  also  change  colour 
in  the  same  way.  E,  Wiedmann  (ITied.  Ann.  56,  p.  201)  discovered 
another  remarkable  effect,  which  he  called  ibermo-luminescence; 
he  found  that  many  bodies  aiter  being  eqx>sed  to  the  cathode 
rays  possess  for  some  time  the  power  of  becoming  luminous 
when  their  temperature  is  raised  to  a  point  far  below  that  at 
which  they  become  luminous  in  the  normal  state.  Substances 
belonging  to  the  class  called  by  van 't  Hoff  solid  solutions  exhibit 
this  property  of  thcrmo-luminescence  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
They  are  formed  when  two  salts,  one  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
other,  are  simultaneously  precipitated  from  a  solution.  A  trace 
of  MnSOi  in  CaSOt  shows  very  brilliant  thermo-luminescence. 
The  impact  of  cathode  rays  produces  after  a  time  perceptible 
changes  in  the  glass.  Crookes  {PkU.  Trans,  pt.  ii.  1879,  p.  645) 
found  that  after  glass  has  been  phosphorescing  for  some  time 
under  the  cathode  rays  it  seems  to  get  tired,  and  the  phosphor- 
bright  as  it  was 
initially.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  the  1 
shadow  of  a  Mai-  | 
tese  cross  is  thrown 

on  the  walls  of  the  • 

tube  as  in  fi^.  23, 
if  after  the  dis- 
charge has  be^o 
going  on  for  some 
time  the  cross  is 
shaken  down  or  a 
new  cathode  used 
whose  line  of  fire  does  not  cut  the  cross,  the  pattern  of  the  cross 
will  still  be  seen  on  the  glass,  but  It  will  now  be  brighter  instead 
of  darker  than  the  surrounding  portion.  The  portions  shielded 
by  the  cross,  not  being  tired  by  being  made  to  phosphoresce 
for  a  long  time,  respond  more  vigorously  to  the  stimulus  than 
those  portions  which  have  not  been  protected.  Skinner  {Prec. 
Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  ix.  p.  371)  and  Thomson  found  on  Ihe  glass 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  rays  gelatinous  filaments;  appar- 
ently silica,  resulting  from  the  redaction  of  the  glass.  A  reducing 
action  was  also  noticed  by  Villard  (Journ.  de  phys.  3,  viii, 
p.  140)  and  Wehaelt  {Wied.  Ann.  67,  p.  431).  It  cairbewell 
shown  by  letting  the  rays  fall  on  a  plate  of  oxidized  copper, 
when  the  part  struck  by  the  rays  will  become  bright.  The 
rays  heat  bodies  on  which  they  fall,  and  if  tiay  are  concentrated 
by  using  as  a  cathode  a  portion  of  a  spherjcal  surface,  the  heat 
at  the  centre  becomes  so  great  that  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  can 
be  melted  or  a  diamond  charred.  Measurements  of  the  heating 
effects  of  the  rays  have  been  made  by  Ttiooison  {Phil.  Mag. 
Isl.  44,  p.  293)  and  Cady  (Ann.  der  Phys.  i,  p.  678).  Crookes 
{Phil.  Trans.,  1879,  pt,  i.  p.  152)  showed  thai  a  vane  mounted 
as  in  a  radiometer  is  set  in  rotation  by  the  rays,  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  being  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  a  stream 
of  particles  proceeding  from  the  cathode. '  The  movement  is 
not  due  to  the  momentum  imparted  to  the  vanes  by  the  rays, 
but  to  the  diffettnce  in  tetnperature  between  the  sides  of  the 
vanes,  the  rays  making  the  side  against  which  they  strike 
hotter  than  the  other, 

E_ffect  a/  a  J/o^nei.— The  rays  are  deflected  by  a  oOBgnet, 
so  that  the  distribution  of  phosphorescence  over  the  glass  and 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  shadows  cast  by  bodies  iti  the  tube 
are  altered  by  the  proximity,  of  a  magnet.  The  laws  of  magnetic 
deflection  of  these  rays  have  been  investigated  by  Fliicker  {Pogg. 


Fig.  23. 
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Ann,  103,  p.  88),  Hittorf  {Pogg.  Ann.  136,  p.  213),  Crookes  {PkU. 
Trans.,  1879,  pt.  i,  p.  557),  and  Schuster  {Proc,  Roy.  5oc.  47,  p. 
526).  The  deflection  is  the  same  as  that  of  negatively  electrified 
particles  travelling  along  the  path  of  the  rays.  Such  particles 
would  in  a  magnetic  field  be  acted  on  by  a  force  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  particle  and  also  to  the  magnetic 
force,  the  magnitude  of  the  force  being  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  velocity  of  the  particle,  the  magnetic  force,  and 
the  sine  of  the  angle  between  these  vectors.  In  this  case  we  have 
seen  that  if  the  particle  is  not  acted  on  by  an  electrostatic  field, 
the  path  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  is  a  spiral,  which,  if  the 
magnetic  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  projection 
of  the  particle,  becomes  a  circle  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  magnetic  force,  the  radius  being  mv/He,  where  m,  v,  e  are 
respectively  the  mass,  velocity  and  charge  on  the  particle,  and 
H  is  the  magnetic  force.  The  smaller  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  electrodes  of  the  discharge  tube  the  greater  the 
deflection  produced  by  a  magnetic  field  of  given  strength,  and  as 
the  difference  of  potential  rapidly  increases  with  diminution  of 
pressure,  after  a  certain  pressure  has  been  passed,  the  higher 
the  exhaustion  of  the  tube  the  less  the  magnetic  deflection  of 
the  rays.  Birkeland  {Comptes  rendus,  1896,  p.  492)  has  shown 
that  when  the  discharge  is  from  an  induction  coil  the  cathode 
rays  produced  in  the  tube  at  any  one  time  are  not  equally 
deflected  by  a  magnet,  but  that  a  narrow  patch  of  phosphor- 
escence when  deflected  by  a  magnet  is  split  up  into  several  distinct 
patches,  giving  rise  to  what  Birkeland  calls  the  '^  magnetic 
spectrum."  Strutt  {Pkil.  Mag.  48,  p.  478)  has  shown  that  this 
magnetic  spectrum  does  not  occur  if  the  discharge  of  a  large 
number  of  cells  is  employed  instead  of  the  coil.  Thomson  (Pfoc. 
Camb,  Phil.  Soc,  9,  p.  243)  has  shown  that  if  the  potential 
difference  between  the  electrodes  is  kept  the  same  the  magnetic 
deflection  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  gas  filling  the 
discharge  tube;  this  was  tested  with  gases  so  different  as  air, 
hydrogen,  carbonic  add  and  methyl  iodide. 

Charge  of  Negative  Electricity  carried  by  the  Rays. — ^We  have 
seen  that  the  rays  are  deflected  by  a  magnet,  as  if  they  were 
particles  charged  with  negative  electricity.  Perrin  {Comptes 
renduSf  121,  p.  1130)  showed  by  direct  experiment  that  a  stream 
of  negative  electricity  is  associated  with  the  rays.  A  modifica- 
tion made  by  Thomson  of  Perrin's  experiment  is  sketched  in 
fig.  24  {PkU.  Mag.  48,  p.  478). 

The  rays  etart  from  the  cathode  A,  and  pass  through  a  slit  in  a 
solid  brass  rod  B  fitting  tightly  into  the  neck  of  the  tube.  This 
rod  is  connected  with  earth  and  used  as  the  anode.  The  rays  after 
passing  through  the  slit  travel  through  the  vessel  C.     D  and  E  are 

two  insulated  metal  cylinders 
insulated  from  each  other, 
and  each  having  a  slit  cut  in 
its  face  so  as  to  enable  the 
rays  to  pass  into  the  inside  of 
the  inner  cylinder,  which  is 
connected  with  an  electro- 
meter, the  outer  cylinder 
being  connected  with  the 
earth.  The  two  cylinders  are 
placed  on  the  far  side  of  the 
vessel,  but  out  of  the  direct 
line  of  fire  of  the  rays.  When 
the  rays  go  straight  through 
the  slit  there  is  only  a  very 
small  negative  charge  com- 
municated to  the  inner 
cylinder,  but  when  they  are 
deflected  by  a  magnet  so  that 
the  phosphorescent  patch  falls 
on    the    slit    in    the    outer 

g^^ ^  cylinder  the  inner  cylinder 

■p*^'*'*^'  receives  a  very  large  negative 

riG.  24.  charge,  the  increase  coinciding 

very  sharply  with  the  appearance  of  the  phosphorescent  patch  on  the 
slit.  When  the  patch  is  so  much  deflected  by  the  magnet  that  it 
falls  below  the  snt,  the  negative  charge  in  the  cylinder  again  dis- 
appears. This  experiment  shows  that  the  cathode  rays  are  accom- 
panied by  a  stream  of  negative  electrification.  The  same  apparatus 
can  be  used  to  show  that  the  passage  of  cathode  rays  through  a 
gas  makes  it  a  conductor  of  electricity.  For  if  the  induction  coil  is 
kept  running  and  a  stcieam  <^  the  rays  kept  steadily  going  into  the 


inner  cylinder,  the  potential  of  the  inner  cylinder  reaches  a  definite 
negative  value  below  which  it  does  not  fall,  however  long  the  rays 
may  be  kept  going.  The  cylinder  reaches  a  steady  state  in  which 
the  gain  of  negative  electricity  from  the  cathode  rays  is  ec^ual  to  the 
loss  by  leakage  through  the  conducting  gas,  the  conductivity  beis^ 
produced  by  uie  {passage  of  the  rays  through  it.  If  the  inner  cylinder 
is  charged  up  initially  with  a  greater  n^;ative  charge  than  corresponds 
to  the  steady  state,  on  turning  the  rays  on  to  the  cylinder  the  negative 
charge  will  decrease  and  not  increase  until  it  reaches  the  steady 
state.  The  conductivity  produced  by  the  passage  of  cathode  rays 
through  a  fi[as  diminishes  rapidly  with  the  pressure.     When  rays 

gass  through  a  gas  at  a  low  pressure,  they  are  deflected  by  an  electric 
eld;  when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  higher  the  conductivity  it 
acquires  when  the  cathode  rays  pass  through  it  is  so  large  that  the 
potential  gradient  cannot  reach  a  sufiiciently  high  value  to  produce 
an  appreciable  deflection. 

Thus  the  cathode  rays  carry  a  charge  of  negative  electricity; 
the  experiment  described  on  page  651  (fig.  13)  shows  that  they 
are  deflected  by  an  electric  field  as  if  they  were  negatively 
electrified,  and  are  acted  on  by  a  magnetic  force  in  just  the  way 
this  force  would  act  on  a  negatively  electrified  body  moving 
along  the  path  of  the  rays.  There  is  therefore  every  reason  for 
believing  that  they  are  charges  of  negative  electricity  in  rapid 
motion.  By  measuring  the  deflection  produced  by  magnetic 
and  electric  fields  we  can  determine  the  velocity  with  which 
these  particles  moved  and  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  particle 
to  the  charge  carried  by  it. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  experiments  that  the  value  of  mje 
for  the  particles  constituting  the  cathode  rays  is  of  the  order 
1/1-7X10^,  and  we  have  seen  that  mle  has  the  same  value  in 
all  the  other  cases  of  negative  ions  in  a  gas  at  low  pressure  for 
which  it  has  been  measured — ^viz.  for  the  ions  produced  when 
ultra-violet  light  falls  on  a  metal  plate,  or  when  an  incandescent 
carbon  filament  is  surrounded  by  a  gas  at  a  low  pressure,  and 
for  the  j8  particles  given  out  by  radio-active  bodies.  We  have 
also  seen  that  the  value  of  the  charge  on  the  gaseous  ion,  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  ^as  been  measured — ^viz.  the  ions  produced  by 
Rontgen  and  uranium  radiation,  by  ultra-violet  light,  and  by  the 
discharge  of  electrification  from  a  point — ^is  the  sasie  in  magni- 
tude as  the  charge  carried  by  the  hydrogen  atom  in  the  electro- 
lysis of  sohitions.  The  mass  of  the  hydrogen  alone  is,  however, 
io~'^  times  this  charge,  while  the  mass  of  the  carrieis  of  negative 
electrification  is  only  1/1*7X10^  times  the  charge;  hence  the 
mass  of  the  carriers  of  the  negative  electrification  is  only  y^tW  ^^ 
the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  We  are  thus,  by  the  study  of  the 
electric  discharge,  forced  to  recognize  the  existeoce  of  masses 
very  much  smaller  than  the  smaOest  mass  hitherto  recognized. 

Direct  determinations  of  the  velocity  of  the  cathode  rays  have 
been  made  by  J.  J.  Thomson  {Phil.  Mag.  38,  p.  358),  who  measured 
the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  phosphorescence  on  two 
pieces  of  ^lass  placed  at  a  kno^ii  distance  apart,  and  by  Maiorana 
{Nuovo  Cxmento,  4,  6,  p.  ^36)  and  Battelli  and  Stefanini  {Phys.  ZeU, 
I,  p.  51),  who  measured  the  interval  between  the  amvaf  of  the 
negative  charge  carried  by  the  rays  at  two  places  separated  by  a 
known  distance.  The  values  of  the  velocity  got  in  this  way  are  much 
smaller  than  the  values  got  by  the  indirect  methods  previously 
described:  thus  J.  J.  Thomson  at  a  fairly  hi^h  pressure  found  the 
velocity  to  be  2X10^  cm./sec.  Maiorana  found  values  ranging 
between  10^  and  6X10^  cm./sec,  and  Battelli  and  Stefanini  values 
ran^ng  from  6Xio*  to  i-aXio^  In  these  methods  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  interval  which  elapses  between 
the  arrival  of  the  rays  and  the  attainment  by  the  means  of  detection, 
such  as  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glass  or  the  deflection  of  the 
electrometer,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  affect  the  senses. 

Transmission  of  Cathode  Rays  through  Solids — Lenard  Rays,-^ 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  all  solids  were  absolutely 
opaque  to  these  rays,  as  Crookes  and  Goldstein  had  proved  that 
very  thin  glass,  and  even  a  film  of  collodion,  cast  intensely  black 
shadows.  Hertz  {Wied.  Ann,  45,  p.  28),  however,  showed  that 
behind  a  piece  of  gold-leaf  or  aluminium  foil  an  appreciable 
amount  of  phosphorescence  occurred  on  the  glass,  and  that  the 
phosphorescence  moved  when  a  magnet  was  brought  near.  A 
most  important  advance  was  next  made  by  Lenard  {Wied.  Ann. 
51,  p.  225),  who  got  the  cathode  ra3rs  to  pass  from  the 
inside  of  a  discharge  tube  to  the  air  outside.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  a  tube  like  that  shown  in  fig.  25.  The  cathode  K  is  an 
aluminium  disc  1*2  cm.  in  diameter  fastened  to  a  stiff  wire,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  glass  tube.   The  anode  A  is  a  brass  strip  partly 
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Fig.  25. 


sunounding  the  cathode.  The  end  of  the  tube  in  front  of  the 
cathode  is  closed  by  a  strong  metal  cap,  fastened  in  with  marine 
glue,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  hole  1-7  mm.  in  diameter  is  bored, 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  very  thin  aluminium  foil  about 
•Q036  mm.  in  thiclqiet^.  The  aluminium  window  is  in  metallic 
contact  with  the  cap,  and  this  and  the  anode  are  connected  with 
the  earth.  The  tube  is  then  exhausted  tmtil  the  cathode  rays 
strike  against  the  window.  Di£Euse  light  spreads  from  the 
window  into  the  air  outside  the  tube,  and  can  be  traced  in  a  dark 
room  for  a  distance  of  several  centimetres.  From  the  window, 
too,  proceed  rays  which,  like  the  cathode  rays,  can  produce 
phosphorescence,  for  certain  bodies  phosphoresce  when  placed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  window.  This  effect  is  conveniently 
observed  by  the.platino-cryanide  screens  used  to  detect  Rontgen 
radiation.    The  properties  of  the  rays  outside  the  tube  resemble 

in  all  respects  those  of  cathode  rays; 
they  are  deflected  by  a  magnet  and 
by  an  electric  field,  they  ionize  the 
gas  through  which  they  pass  and  make 
it  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  they 
affect  a  photographic  plate  and  change 
the  colour  of  the  haloid  salts  of 
the  alkali  metals.  As,  however,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish 
between  cathode  rays  outside  and  inside  the  tube,  we  shall  call 
the  former  Lenard  rays.  In  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  the 
Lenard  rays  spread  out  very  diffusely.  If  the  aluminium 
window,  instead  of  opening  into  the  air,  opens  into  another  tube 
which  can  be  exhausted,  it  is  found  that  the  lower  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  in  this  tube  the  farther  the  rays  travel  and  the  less  diffuse 
they  are.  By  filling  the  tube  with  different  gases  Lenard  showed 
that  the  greater  the  density  of  the  gas  the  greater  is  the  absoip- 
tion  of  these  rays.  Thus  they  travel  farther  in  hydrogen  than  in 
any  other  gas  at  the  same  pressure.  Lenard  showed,  too,  that  if 
he  adjusted  the  pressure  so  that  the  density  of  the  gas  in  this  tube 
was  the  same — if,  for  example,  the  pressure  when  the  tube  was 
filled  with  oxygen  was  iV  of  the  pressure  when  it  was  filled  with 
hydrogen — the  absorption  was  constant  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  gas.  Becker  (Ann.  der  Fhys,  17,  p.  381)  has  shown  that  this 
law  is  only  approximately  true,  the  absorption  by  hydrogen 
being  abnormally  large,  and  by  the  inert  monatomic  gases,  such 
as  helium  and  argon,  abnormally  small.  The  distance  to  which 
the  Lenard  rays  penetrate  into  this  tube  depends  upon  the 
pressure  in  the  discharge  tube;  if  the  exhaustion  in  the  latter  is 
very  high,  so  that  there  is  a  large  potential  difference  between 
^  cathode  and  the  anode,  and  therefore  a  high  velocity  for  the 
cathode  rays,  the  Lenard  rays  will  penetrate  farther  than  when 
the  pressure  in  the  discharge  tube  is  higher  and  the  velocity  of  the 
cathode  rays  smaller.  Lenard  showed  that  the  greater  the 
penetrating  power  of  his  rays  the  smaller  was  their  magnetic 
deflection,  and  therefore  the  greater  their  velocity;  thus  the 
greater  the  velocity  of  the  cathode  rays  the  greater  is  the  velocity 
of  the  Lenard  rays  to  which  they  give  rise.  For  very  slow 
cathode  rays  the  absorption  by  different  gases  departs  altogether 
from  the  density  law,  so  much  so  that  the  absorption  of  these  rays 
by  hydrogen  is  greater  than  that  by  air  (Lenard,  Ann,  der  Phys, 
12,  p.  732).  Lenard  (Wied.  Ann,  56,  p.  255)  studied  the  passage  of 
his  rays  through  solids  as  well  as  through  gases,  and  arrived  at 
the  very  interesting  result  that  the  absorption  of  a  substance 
depends  only  upon  its  density,  and  not  upon  its  chemical  com- 
position or  physical  state;  in  other  words,  the  ainount  of 
absorption  of  the  rays  when  they  traverse  a  given  distance 
depends  only  on  the  quantity  of  matter  they  cut  through  in  the 
distance-  McClelland  {Proc,  Roy,  Soc,  61,  p.  227)  showed  that 
the  rays  carry  a  charge  of  negative  electricity,  and  MXennan 
measured  the  amount  of  ionization  rays  of  given  intensity 
produced  in  different  gases,  finding  that  if  the  pressure  is  adjusted 
so  that  the  density  of  the  different  gases  is  the  same  the  number 
of  ions  per  cubic  centimetre  is  also  the  same.  In  this  case,  as 
Lenard  has  shown,  the  absorption  is  the  same,  so  that  with  the 
Lenard  rays,  as  with  uranium  and  probably  with  Rontgen 
rays,  equal  absorption  corresponds  to  equal  ionization.  A 
convenient    method    for    producing    Lenard    rays    of    great 


intensity  ha^  been  described  by  Des  Coudres    iWU4.  Ann. 
62,  p.  134). 

Diffuse  Reflection  of  Cathode  Rays. — When  cathode  rays  fall 
upon  a  surface,  whether  of  an  insulator  or  a  conductor,  cathode 
rays  start  from  the  surface  in  all  directions.  This  phenomenon, 
which  was  discovered  by  Goldstein  (Wied,  Ann*  6a,  p.  134),  has 
been  investigated  by  Starke  {Wied,  Anfk,  66^  p.  49;  Afitn,  der 
Phys.  in,  p.  75),  Austin  and  Starke  {Ann.  der  Phys,  9,  p.  271), 
Ceumpbell^Swinton  {Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  64,  p.,  377),  Merritt  (Phys, 
^.  7,  p.  217)  and  Gehrcke  (Ann,  der  Phys,  8,  p.  81);  it  is  often 
regarded  as  analogous  to  the  diffuse  reflection  of  light  from  such 
a  surface  as  gypsum,  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  diffuse  reflection  of 
the  cathode  rays.  According  to  Merritt  and  Austin  and  Starke 
the  deviation  in  a  magnetic  field  of  these  reflected  rays  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  incident  rays .  The  experiments,  however,  were 
confined  to  rays  reflected  so  that  the  angle  of  reflection  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  incidence.  Gehrcke  showed  that  among 
the  reflected  rays  there  were  a  large  number  which  had  a  much 
smaller  velocity  than  the  incident  ones.  According  to  Campbell- 
Swinton  the  "  diffuse  "  reflection  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  ''  specular  **  reflection.  Lenard,  who  used  slower 
cathode  rays  than  Austin  and  Starke,  could  not  detect  in  the 
scattered  rays  any  with  velocities  comparable  with  that  of  the 
incident  rays;  he  obtained  copious  supplies  of  slow  rays  whose 
speed  did  not  depend  on  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  primary 
rays  (Ann,  der  Phys,  15,  p.  485).  When  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  very  oblique  the  surface  struck  by  the  rays  gets  positively 
charged,  showing  that  the  secondary  rays  are  more  numerous 
than  the  primary. 

ReptUsion  of  two  Cathode  Streams, — G<4dstein  disepveied  that 
if  in  a  tube  there  are  two  cathodes  connected  together,  the 
cathodic  rays  from  one  cathode  are  deflected  when  they  pass 
near  the  other.  Experiments  bearing  on  this  subject  have  been 
made  by  Crookes  and  Wiedemann  and  £bert.  The  phenomena 
may  be  described  by  sa;y'm%  that  the  repulsion  of  the  rays  from 
a  cathode  A  by  ta  cathode  B  is  only  appreciable  when  the  rays 
from  A  pass  through  the  Crookes  dark  ^pace  round  B.  This  is 
what  we  should  expect  if  we  remember,  that  the  electric  field  in 
the  dark  space  is  far  stronger  than  in  the  rest  of  the  discharge, 
and  that  the  gas  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tube  is  rendered  a 
conductor  by  the  passage  through  it  of  the  cathode  rays,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  transmitting  electrostatic  repulsion. 

Scattering  of  the  Negative  Electrodes. — In  addition  to  the 
cathode  rays,  portions  of  metal  start  noimally  from  the  cathode 
and  form  a  metallic  deposit  on  the  walls  of  the  tube.  The 
amount  of  this  deposit  varies  very  much  with  the  metal.  Cro<^es 
(Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  50,  p.  88)  found  that  the  quantities  of  metal 
torn  from  electrodes  of  the  same  size,  in  equal  timea,  by  the 
same  current,  are  in  the  order  Pd,  Au,  Ag,  Pb,  Sn,  Pt,  Cu,  Cd 
Ni,  In,  Fe.  .  .  .  In  air  there  is  very  little  deposit  from  an  Al 
cathode,  but  it  is  abundant  in  tubes  filled  with  the  monatomic 
gases,  mercury  vapour,  argon  or  helium-  The  scattering 
increases  as  the  density  of  the  gas  diminishes.  The  particles 
of  metal  are  at  low  pressures  deflected  by  a.  magnet,  though  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  cathode  rays.  According  to 
Grandquist,  the  loss  of.  weight  of  the  cathode  in  a  given  time  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current;  it  is  tberefoie  not, 
like  the  loss  of  the  cathode  in  ordinary  electrolysis,  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  current  which  passes  through  it. 

Positive  Rays  or  "  Canalstrahlen.'* — iGoldstein  (Serl.  Sitzungsb. 
39,  p.  691)  found  that  with  a  perforated  cathode  certain 
rays  occurred  behind  the 
cathode  which  were  not 
appreciably  deflected  by  a 
magnet;  these  he  called 
Canal-strahlen,  but  we  shall, 
for  reasons  which  will  appear 
later,  call  them  "  positive 
rays." 

Their  appearance  is  well 
shown  in  fig.  26,  taken  from  a  paper  by  Wehnelt  (Wied,  Ann. 
67,  p.  421)  in  which  they  are  represented  at  B.  .  Goldstein  found 
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that  their  colour  depends  on  the  gas  in  which  they  are 
formed,  being  gold-colour  in  air  and  nitrogen,  rose-colour  in 
hydrogen,  yellowish  rose  in  oxygen,  and  greenish  gray  in 
carbonic  acid. 

The  colour  of  the  luminosity  due  to  postive  rays  is  not  in 
general  the  same  as  that  due  to  anode  rays;  the  difference  is 
exceptionally  well  marked  in  helium,  where  the  cathode  ray 
luminosity  is  blue  while  that  due  to  the  positive  rays  is  red. 
The  luminosity  produced  when  the  rays  strike  against  solids 
is  also  quite  distinct.  The  cathode  rays  make  the  body  emit 
a  continuous  spectrum,  while  the  spectrum  produced  by  the 
positive  rays  often  shows  bright  lines.  Thus  lithium  chloride 
under  cathode  rays  gives  out  a  steely  blue  light  and  the  spectrum 
is  continuous,  while  under  the  positive  rays  the  salt  gives  out  a 
brilliant  red  light  and  the  spectrum  shows  the  red  helium  Kne. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  lines  on  the  spectra  of  the  alkali  metals 
are  much  more  easily  produced  when  the  positive  rays  fall  on 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  than  when  they  fall  on  the  metal  itself. 
Thus  when  the  positive  rays  fall  on  a  pool  of  the  liquid  alloy 
of  sodium  and  potassium  the  specks  of  oxide  on  the  surface 
shine  with  a  bright  yellow  light  while  the  untarnished  part  of 
the  surface  is  quite  dark. 

W.  Wien  {Wied.  Ann.  65,  p.  445)  measured  the  values  of 
eim  for  the  particles  forming  the  positive  rays.  Other  measure- 
ments have  been  made  by  Ewers  {Wied.  Ann.  6g,  p.  167)  and 
J.  J.  Thomson  {Phil.  Mag.  13,  p.  561).  The  differences  between 
the  values  of  ejin  for  the  cathode  and  positive  rays  are  very 
remarkable.  For  cathode  rays  whose  Velocity  does  not  approach 
that  of  light,  elm  is  always  equal  to  i  •  7  X 10®,  while  for  the  positive 
rays  the  greatest  value  of  this  quantity  yet  observed  is  10*, 
which  is  also  the  value  of  ejin  for  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  electro- 
lysis of  dilute  solutions.  In  some  experiments  made  by  J.  J. 
Thomson  {Phil.  Mag.y  14,  p.  35^)  it  was  found  that  when  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  was  hot  too  low  the  bright  spot  produced  by 
the  impact  of  a  pencil  of  these  rays  on  a  phosphorescent  screen 
is  deflected  by  electric  and  magnetic  forces  into  a  continuous 
band  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  undeflected  position.  The 
portion  on  one  side  is  in  general  much  fainter  than  that  on  the 
other.  The  direction  of  this  deflection  shows  that  it  is  produced 
by  particles  charged  with  negative  electricity,  while  the  brighter 
band  is  due  to  particles  charged  with  positive  electricity.  The 
negatively  electrified  particles  which  produce  the  band  c.c  are 
not  corpuscles,  for  from  the  electric  and  magnetic  deflections 
we  can  find  the  value  of  e/m.  As  this  proves  to  be  equal  to  10*, 
we  see  that  the  mass  of  the  carrier  of  the  negative  charge  is 
comparable  with  that  of  an  atom,  and  so  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  a  corpuscle.  At  very  low  pressures  part  of  the 
phosphorescence  disappears,  while  the  upper  portion  breaks  up 
into  two  patches  (fig.  27).  For  one  of  these  the  maximum  value 
of  e/m  is  10*  and  for  the  other  sXio'.  At  low  pressures  the 
appearance  of  the  patches  and  the  values  of  e/m  are  the  same 
whether*  the  tube  is  filled  originally  with  air,  hydrogen  or 
helium.  In  some  of  the  experiments  the  tube  was  exhausted 
until  the  pressure  was  too  low  to  allow  the  discharge  to  pass. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  the  gas  under  investigation  was  then 
admitted  into  the  tube,  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  discharge  to 
pass,  and  the  deflection  of  the  phosphorescent  patch  measured. 
The  following  gases  were  admitted  into  the  tube,  air,  carbonic 
oxide,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  helium,  argon  and  neon,  but  whatever 
the  gas  the  appearance  of  the  phosphorescence  was  the  same; 
in  every  case  there  were  two  patches,  for  one  of  which  «/m=  10* 
and  for  the  other  e/w^sXio*.  In  helium  at  higher  pressures 
airother*  patch  wa5  observed,  for  which  e/w=a2-sXio*.  The 
continuous  band  ihto  which  the  phosphorescent  spot  is  drawn 
out  when  the  pressuie  is  not  exceedingly  low,  which  involves 
the  ejdstence  of  particles  for  which  the  mean  vaJue  of  efm  varies 
from  2era  to  lo^  caa  be  esq>lained  as  follows.  The  rays  on  their 
way  to  the  phosphorescent  screen  have  to  pass  through  gas 
which  is  ionized  by  the  passage  through  it  of  the  positive  rays; 
this  gas  will  therefore  contain  free  corpuscles.  The  particles 
which  constitute  the  rays  start  with  a  charge  of  positive  elec- 
tricity.   Some  of  these  particles  in  their  Journey  through  the 


gas  attract  a  corpuscle  whose  negative  charge  neutralizes  the 
positive  charge  on  the  particle.  The  particles  when  in  this 
neutral  state  may  be  ionized  by  collision  and  reacquire  a  positive 
charge,  or  by  attracting  another  particle  may  become  negatively 
charged,  and  this  process  may  be  repeated  several  times  on  their 
journey  to  the  phosphorescent  screen.  Thus  some  of  the  particles, 
instead  of  being  positively  charged  for  the  whole  of  the  time 
they  are  exposed  to  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces,  may  be 
for  a  part  of  that  time  without  a  charge  or  even  have  a  negative 
charge.  The  deflection  of  a  particle  is  proportional  to  the 
average  value  of  its  charge  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the 
deflecting  forces.  Thus  if  a  particle  is  without  a  charge  for  a 
part  of  the  time,  its  deflection  will  be  less  than  that  of  a  particle 
which  has  retained  its  positive  charge  for  the  whole  of  its  journey, 
while  the  few  particles  which  have  a  negative  charge  for  a 
longer  time  than  they  have  a  positive  wiU  be  deflected  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  main  portion  and  will  produce  the  tail 
(fig.  27). 
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Fig.  27. 

A  similar  explanation  will  apply  to  the  positive  ra5rs  discovered 
by  Villard  {Comptes  rendusj  143,  p.  674)  and  J.  J.  Thomson 
{Phil.  Mag.  13,  p.  359),  which  travel  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  rays  we  have  been  considering,  i.e.  they  travel  away  from  the 
cathode  and  in  the  direction  of  the  cathode's  rays;  these  rays 
are  sometimes  called  "  retrograde  "  rays.  These  as  far  as  has 
been  observed  have  always  the  same  maximum  value  of  «/«, 
i.e.  10*,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  negative  ones 
always  mixed  with  them.  The  maximum  velocity  of  both  the 
positive  and  retrograde  rays  is  about  2X10*  cm./sec.  and  varies 
very  little  with  the  potential  difference  between  the  electrodes 
in  the  tube  in  which  they  are  produced  (J.  J.  Thomson,  PkU. 
Mag.,  Dec.  1909). 

The  positive  rajrs  show,  when  the  pressure  is  not  very  low,  the 
line  spectrum  of  the  gas  through  which  they  pass.'  An  exceed- 
ingly valuable  set  of  observations  on  this  point  have  been  made 
by  Stark  and  his  pupils  {Physik.  Zeit.  6,  p.  892;  Ann.  der 
Phys.  21,  pp.  40,  457).  Stark  has  shown  that  in  many  gases, 
notably  hydrogen,  the  spectrum  shows  the  Doppler  effect,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  calculate  in  this  way  the  velocity  of  the  positive 
rays. 

Anode  Rays. — Gehrcke  and  Reichenhein  {Ann.  der  Phys.  25, 
p.  861)  have  found  that  when  the  anode  consists  of  a  mixure  of 
sodium  and  lithium  chloride  raised  to  a  high  temperature  either 
by  the  discharge  itself  or  by  an  independent  heating  circuit,  very 
conspicuous  rays  come  from  the  anode  when  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  in  the  discharge  tube  is  very  low,  and  a  large  coil  is  used  to 
produce  the  discharge.  The  determination  of  efm  for  these  rays 
showed  that  they  are  positively  charged  atoms  of  sodium  or 
lithium,  moving  with  very  considerable  velocity;  in  some  of 
Gehrcke's  experiments  the  maximum  velocity  was  as  great  as 
r''8Xio^  cm./sec.  though  the  average  was  about  10'  cm./sec. 
These  velocities  are  less  than  those  of  the  positive  rays  whose 
maximum  velocity  is  about  2X10*  cm./sec.  (J.  J.  T.) 

CONDUCTION  OP  HEAT.  The  mathematical  theory  of  con- 
duction of  heat  was  developed  early  in  the  19th  century  by 
Fourier  and  other  workers,  and  was  brought  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
excellence  that  little  has  remained  for  later  writers  to  add  to  this 
department  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  term  "  theory  of  heat  "  was  practically  synonymous  with  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  a  conduction.  But  later  experimental 
researches  have  shown  that  the  simple  assumption  of  constant 
coefficients  of  conductivity  and  emissivity,  on  which  the  mathe- 
matical theory  is  based,  is  in  many  respects  inadequate,  and  the 
special  mathematical  methods  developed  by  J.  B.  J.  Fourier  need 
not  be  considered  in  detail  here,  as  they  are  in  many  cases  of 
mathematical  rather  than  physical  interest.    The  main  object  of 
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the  present  article  is  to  describe  more  recent  work,  and  to  discuss 
e3cperimental  difficulties  and  methods  of  measurement. 

1,  Mechanism  of  Conduction, — Conduction  of  heat  implies 
transmission  by  contact  from  one  body  to  another  or  between 
contiguous  particles  of  the  same  body,  but  does  not  include 
transference  of  heat  by  the  motion  of  masses  or  streams  of  matter 
from  one  place  to  another.    This  is  termed  convection^  and  is  most 
important  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  gases  owing  to  their  mobility. 
Conduction,  however,  is  generally  understood  to  indude  diffusion 
of  heat  in  fluids  due  to  the  agitation  of  the  ultimate  molecules, 
which  is  really  molecular  convection.    It  also  includes  diffusion  of 
heat  by  internal  radiation,  which  must  occur  in  transparent 
substances.    In  measuring  conduction  of  heat  in  fluids,  it  is 
possible  to  some  extent  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  molar  con- 
vection or  mixing,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  distinguish 
between  diffusion,  or  internal  radiation,  and  conduction.      Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  ultimate  atoms  are  conductors, 
and  that  heat  is  transferred  through  them  when  they  are  in 
contact.    This,  however,  is  merely  transferring  the  properties  of 
matter  in  bulk  to  its  molecules.    It  is  much  more  probable  that 
heat  is  really  the  kinetic  energy  of  motion  of  the  molecules^  and 
is  passed  on  from  one  to  another  by  collisions.    Further,  if 
we  adopt  W.  Weber's  hypothesis  of  electric  atoms,  capable  of 
diffusing  through  metallic  bodies  and  conductors  of  electricity, 
but  capable  of  vibration  only  in  non-conductors,  it  is  possible 
that  the  ultimate  mechanism  of  conduction  may  be  reduced  in  all 
cases  to  that  of  diffusion  in  metallic  bodies  or  internal  radiation 
in  dielectrics.    The  high  conductivity  of  metals  is  then  explained 
by  the  small  mass  and  high  velocity  of  diffusion  of  these  electric 
atoms.    Assuming  the  kinetic  energy  of  an  electric  atom  at  any 
temperature  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  gaseous  molecule,  its 
velocity,  on  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson's  estimate  of  the  mass,  must 
be  upwards  of  forty  times  that  of  the  hydrogen  molecule. 

2.  Law  of  Conduction. — The  experimental  law  of  conduction, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  mathematical  theory,  was  established 
in  a  qualitative  manner  by  Fourier  and  the  early  experimentalists. 
Although  it  is  seldom  explicitly  stated  as  an  experimental  law, 
it  should  really  be  regarded  in  this  light,  and  may  be  briefly 
worded  as  follows:  "  The  rate  of  transmission  of  heat  by  conduction 
is  proportional  to  the  temperature  gradient J^ 

The  "  rate  of  transmission  of  heat "  is  here  understood  to 
mean  the  quantity  of  heat  transferred  in  unit  time  through  imit 
area  of  cross-section  of  the  substance,  the  unit  area  being  taken 
perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  flow.  It  is  clear  that  the  quantity 
transferred  in  any  case  must  be  jointly  proportional  to  the  area 
and  the  time.  The  "  gradient  of  temperature  "  is  the  fall  of 
temperature  in  degrees  per  unit  length  along  the  lines  of  flow .  The 
thermal  conductivity  of  the  substance  is  the  constant  ratio  of  the 
rate  of  transmission  to  the  temperature  gradient.  To  take  the 
simple  case  of  the  "  wall  "  or  flat  plate  considered  by  Fourier  for 
the  deflnition  of  thermal  conductivity,  suppose  that  a  quantity  of 
heat  Q  passes  in  the  time  T  through  an  area  A  of  a  plate  of 
conductivity  k  and  thickness  x,  the  sides  of  which  are  constantly 
maintained  at  temperatures  ^  and  d*^.  The  rate  of  transmission 
of  heat  is  Q/AT,  and  the  temperature  gradient,  supposed  uniform, 
is  (0^-'0'')IXj  so  that  the  law  of  conduction  leads  at  once  to  the 
equation 

Q/AT  =  W-e'dx  =  kdeldx.  (I) 

This  relation  applies  accurately  to  the  case  of  the  steady  flow 
of  heat  in  parallel  straight  lines  through  a  homogeneous  and 
isotropic  solid,  the  isothermal  surfaces,  or  surfaces  of  equal 
temperature,  being  planes  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  flow. 
If  the  flow  is  steady,  and  the  temperature  of  each  point  of  the 
body  invariable,  the  rate  of  transmission  must  be  everywhere  the 
same.  If  the  gradient  is  not  imiform,  its  value  may  be  denoted  by 
dBjdx.  In  the  steady  state,  the  product  kdSfdx  must  be  constant, 
or  the  gradient  must  vary  inversely  as  the  conductivity,  if  the 
latter  is  a  function  of  6  or  x.  One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  of 
the  rectilinear  flow  of  heat  is  the  steady  outflow  through  the  upper 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  may  be  considered  practically 
plane  in  this  connexion.  This  outflow  of  heat  necessitates  a 
rise  of  temperature  with  increase  of  depth.    The  corresponding 


'  gradient  is  of  the  order  of  x^  C.  in  lOo  ft.,  but  varies  inversely  with 
the  conductivity  of  the  strata  at  different  depths. 

3.  Variable  State. — A  different  type  of  problem  is  presented 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  temperature  at  each  point  varies 
with  the  time,  as  is  the  case  near  the  suriace  of  the  soil  with 
variations  in  the  external  conditions  between  day  and  night  or 
summer  and  winter.  The  flow  of  heat  may  still  be  linear  if  the 
horizontal  layers  of  the  soil  are  of  uniform  composition,  biit  the 

:  quantity  flowing  through  each  layer  is  no  longer  the  same.  Part 
of  the  heat  is  used  up  in  changing  the  temperature  of  the  succes- 
sive layers.  In  this  case  it  is  generally  more  convenient  t6 
consider  as  unit  of  heat  the  thermal  capacity  c  of  unit  volume, 
or  that  quantity  which  would  produce  a  rise  of  one  degree  of 
temperature  in  unit  volume  of  the  soil  or  substande  considered. 
If  Q  is  expressed  in  terms  of  this  unit  in  equation  (i),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  divide  by  c,  or  to  replace  k  on  the  right-hand  side  by  the 
ratio  k/c.  This  ratio  determines  the  rate  oi  diffusion  of  tempera- 
ture, and  is  called  the  thermometrie  conductmty  or,  more  shortiy, 
the  diffusivify.  The  velocity  of  propagation  of  temperature 
waves  will  be  the  same  imder  similar  conditions  in  two  substances 
which  possess  the  same  diffusivity,  although  they  may  differ 
in  conductivity. 

4.  Emissivity. — Fourier  defined  another  constant  expressing 
tile  rate  of  loss  of  heat  at  a  bounding  surface  per  d€;gree  of  differ^ 
ence  of  temperature  between  the  surface  of  the  body  and  its 
surroundings.  This  he  called  the  external  conductivity ^  but  the 
term  emissivity  is  more  convenient.  Taking  Newton's  law  of 
cooling  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  beat  is  simply  proportional  to 
the  excess  of  temperature,  the  emissivity  would  be  independent 
of  the  temperature.  This  is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  case 
in  mathematical  problems,  but  the  assumption  is  admissible 
only  in  rough  work,  or  if  the  temperature  difference  is  small. 
The  emissivity  really  depends  on  every  variety  of  condition, 
such  as  the  size,  shape  and  position  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  on 
its  nature;  it  varies  with  the  rate  of  cooling,  as  well  as  with 
the  temperature  excess,  and  it  is  generally  so  difficult  to  calculate, 
or  to  treat  in  any  simple  manner,  that  it  forms  the  greatest 
source  of  uncertainty  in  all  experimental  investigations  in  which 
it  occurs. 

5.  Experimental  Methods. — Measurements  of  thermal  con- 
ductivity present  peculiar  difficulties  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  quantities  to  be  observed,  the  slowness  of  the  process  of 
conduction,  the  impossibility  of  isolating  a  quantity  of  heat, 
and  the  difficulty  of  exactiy  realizing  the  theoretical  conditions 
of  the  problem.  The  most  important  me1;hod.s  may  be  dassifled 
roughly  under  three  heads— (r)  Steady  Flow,  (2)  Variable  Flow, 
(3)  Electrical.  The  methods  of  the  first  dass  may  be  further 
subdivided  according  to  the  form  of  apparatus  employed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  special  cases  which  have  been  utilized 
experimentally : — 

6.  The  **WaU**  or  Plate  Method.— This  method  endeavours  to 
realize  the  conditions  of  equation  (i),  namely,  uniform  rectilinear 
flow.  Theoretically  tiiis  requires  an  infinite  plate,  or  a  perfect 
heat  insulator,  so  tnat  the  lateral  flow  can  be  prevented  or  rendered 
negligible.  This  condition  can  generally  be  satisfied  with  sufficient 
approximation  with  plates  of  reasonable  dimensions.  To  find  the 
conductivity,  it  is  necessarjr  to  measure  all  the  quantities  which 
occur  in  equation  (i)  to  a  similar  order  of  accuracy.  The  area  A 
from  which  the  heat  is  collected  need  not  be  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plate,  but  a  measured  central  area  where  the  flow  is  most  nearly 
uniform.  This  <rariety  is  known  as  the  "  Guard-Ring  "  method,  but 
it  is  generally  rather  difficult  to  determine  the  effective  area  of  the 
ring.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  measuring  the  time  of  flow,  provided 
that  it  is  not  too  short.  The  measurement  of  the  temperature 
gradient  in  the  plate  generally  presents  the  greatest  difficulties.  If 
the  plate  is  thin,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  thickness  with  ^eat 
care,  and  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  temperatures  of  the 
surfaces  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  media  with  which  thev  are -in 
contact,  since  there  is  no  room  to  insert  thermometers  in  the  plate 
itself.  This  assumption  does  not  present  serious  errors  in  the  case  of 
bad  conductors,  such  as  glass  or  wood,  but  has  given  rise  to  large 
mistakes  in  the  case  of  metals.  The  conductivities  of  thin  slices 
of  cry  stab  have  been  measured  by  C.  H.  Lees  {Phil.  Trans.,  1^93) 
by  pressing  them  between  plane  amalgamated  surfaces  of  metau 
This  gives  very  good  contact,  and  the  conductivity  of  the  metal 
being  more  than  100  times  that  of  the  crystal,  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  is  determinate. 
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In  applying:  the  plate  method  to  the  determinatioii  of  the  con- 
ductivity of  iron,  E.  H.  Hall  proposed  to  overcome  this  diffiiililty  by 
coattne  the  plate  thickly  with  copper  on  both  sides,  and  deducing 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  surfaces  of  junction 
of  the  iron  and  the  copper  from  the  thermo-electric  force  observed 
Iq"  means  of  a  number  of  fine  copper  wires  attached  to  the  copper 
coatingG  at  different  [Mints  of  the  disk.  The  advantage  of  the 
ther mo- junction  for  this  purpose  is  that  the  distance  between  the 
surfaces  of  which  the  temperature-difference  is  measured,  is  very 
e^iactly  defined.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  thermo-electric  force 
is  very  small,  about  ten- million  ths  of  a  volt  per  degree,  so  that  a  small 
accidental  disturbance  may  produce  a  serious  error  with  a  difference 
of  temperature  of  only  i  between  the  junctions.  The  chief  un- 
certainty in  applying  this  method  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
variations  of  temperature  at  different  pirts  of  the  surface,  due  to 
inequalities  in  the  heating  or  cooling  tSect  of  the  stream  of  water 
flowing  over  the  surfaces.  Uniformity  of  temperature  could  only  be 
secured  by  using  a  high  velocity  of  flow,  or  violent  stirring.  Neither 
of  these  methods  could  be  applied  in  this  experiment.  The  tempera- 
tures indicated  by  the  different  pairs  of  wires  dififered  by  as  much  as 
10%,  but  the  mean  of  the  whole  would  probably  give  a  fair  average. 
The  heat  transmitted  was  measured  by  observmg  the  flow  of  water 
(about  20  gm./sec.)  and  the  rise  of  temperature  (about  0'5°C.)  in 
one  of  the  streams.  The  results  appear  to  be  entitled  to  considerable 
weight  on  account  of  the  directness  of  the  method  and  the  full 
consideration  of  possible  errors.  They  were  as  follows; — 
Cast-iron,  16  =0- 1490  C.G.S.  at  30°  C,  temp,  coef.-  0-00075. 
Pure  iron,  A='0-I530at  30°  C,  temp,  coef.- 0-0003, 
The  disks  were  10  cms.  tn  diam.,  and  nearly  2  cms.  thick,  plated 
with  copper  to  a  thickness  of  2  mm.  The  cast-iron  contained  about 
3'5%  of  carbon,  1-4%  of  silicon,  and  0-5%  of  maneanese.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  he  obtained  a  much  Tower  value 
for  cast-iron,  namely  '105,  bj;  J.  D.  Forbes's  method,  which  agrees 
better  with  the  results  given  in  J  10  below. 

7.  7*11^  Method. — If  the  inside  of  a  glass  tube  is  exposed  to 
steam,  and  the  outside  to  a  rapid  current  of  water,  or  vice  versa, 
the  temperatures  of  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  may  be  taken  to  be 
very  approximately  equal  to  those  of  the  water  and  steam,  which 
may  be  easily  observed.      If  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  small 
compared  witn  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  say  one-tenth,  eguation 
(i)  may  be  appUed  with  sufficient  approximation,  the  area  A  being 
taken  as  the  mean  between  the  interna.1  and  external  surfaces.    It 
is  necessary  that  the  thickness  x  should  be  approximately  uniform. 
Its  mean  value  may  be  determined  most  satisfactorily  from  the 
weight  and  the  density.    The  heat  Q  transmitted  in  a  given  time 
T  may  be  deduced  from  an  observation  of  the  rise  of  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  the  amount  which  passes  in  the  interval.     This 
is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  methods  in  practice,  but  it  involves 
the  measurement  of  several  different  quantities,  some  of  which  are 
difficult  to  observe  accnrately.    The  employment  of  the  tube  form 
evades  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  plate  method,  namely,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  flow  at  the  boundary 
of  the  area  considered.   Unfortunately 
the  method  cannot  be  applied  to  good 
conductors,  like  the  metals,  because  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the 
surfaces  may  be  five  or  ten  times  less 
than    that    between    the    water    and 
steam  in  contact  with  them,  even  if 
the    water    is  ener- 
getically stirred. 
8.  Cylinder  Method. 
~A  variation  of  the 
tube  method,  which 
can    be    applied    to 
metals  and  good  con- 
ductors, depends  on 
the  employment  of  a 
thick  cylinder  with  a 
small  axial   hole   in 

!lace  of  a  thin  tube, 
he  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  metal  itself  can  then  be 
observed   by   inserting   thermometers 
or   thermo-couples  at   measured   dis- 
tances from  the  centre.    This  method 
has  been  applied  by  H.  L.  Callendar 
and  J.  T.  Nicolson  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report, 
1837)   to  cylinders   of   cast-iron   antl 
mild  steel,  5  in.  in  diam.  and  2  ft.  long, 
with  I  in.  axial  holes.    The  surface  of 
the  central  hole  was  heated  by  steam 
under  pressure,  and  the  total  flow  of 
heat  was  determined  by  observing  the 
amount  of  steam  condensed  ina  given  time.  The  outsideof  the  cyhnder 
was  cooled  by  water  circulating  rounda  spiral  screw  thread  in  a  narrow 
space  with  high  velocity  driven  by  a  pressure  of  120  lb  per  sq.  in.   A 
very  uniform  surface  temperature  was  thus  obtained.     The  lines  of 
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flow  in  this  method  are  radial.  The  isothermal  surfacea  are  oowbaJ 
cvlinders.  The  areas  of  successive  surfaces  vary  as  their  radii,  hence 
the  rate  of  transmission  Q/AT  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  r,  and 
is  Qlirrn,  if  I  is  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  Q  the  total  heat. 
calculated  from  the  condensation  of  steam  obwrved  in  a  time  T. 
The  outwHJtl  gtsdient  is  dBldr,  and  is  negative  if  the  c«ntr^  hole 
is  heated.    We  have  therefore  the  simple  equation 

-luieldr-QlirTlT.  <2) 

If  i  is  constant  the  solution  is  evidently  B^a  log  r+b,  whac  av 
-Q/awkTT,  and  b  and  k  are  determined  from  the  known  values  of 
the  temperatures  observed  at  any  two  distances  from  the  axis. 
This  gives  an  average  value  of  the  conductivity  over  the  range, 
but  it  is  better  to  observe  the  temperatures  at  three  distances,  and 
to  assume  ft  to  be  a  Unear  function  of  the  temperature,  in  which 
case  the  solution  of  the  equation  is  still  very  simple,  namely, 

e-M«*<-<ilogr-l-6,  (3) 

where  e  is  the  temperature-coefficient  of  the  conductivity.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  this  method  lay  in  determining  the  effective 
distances  of  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  from  the  ajdi  of  the 
cylinder,  and  in  ensuring  uniformity  of  flow  of  heat  along  different 
radii.  For  these  reasons  the  temperature-coefficient  of  the  conduc- 
tivity could  not  be  determined  satisfactorily  on  this  particalar 
form  of  apparatus,  but  the  mean  results  were  probably  trustworthy 
to  1  or  2  %.    They  refer  to  a  temperature  of  about  60°  C,  and 

Cast-iron,  0109;  mild  steel,  0-119,  C.G.S. 

These  are  much  smaller  than  Hall's  results.  The  cast-iron  cai- 
tained  nearly  3  %  each  of  silicon  and  graphite,  and  I  %  each  of 
phosphorus  and  manganese.  The  steel  contained  lesa  than  i  %  of 
foreign  materials.  The  low  value  for  the  cast-iron  was  cortfirrned  by 
two  entirely  different  methods  given  below. 

9.  Forbes's  Bar  Method. — Observation  of  the  steady  distribution 
of  temperature  alongabar  heatedatoneend  was  very  eariy  employed 
by  Fourier,  Despretz  and  others  for  the  comparison  of  conductivities. 
It  is  the  most  convenient  metiuMl,  in  the  case  of  good  conductors, 
on  account  of  the  great  facilities  which  it  permits  far  the  measurement 
of  the  temperature  gradient  at  different  points;  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  the  results  depend  almost  entirely  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
external  heat  loss  or  emissivity,  or,  in  comparative  experiments,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  the  same  in  different  canes.  The  method 
of  Forbes  (in  which  the  conductivity  is  deduced  from  the  steady 
distribution  of  temperature  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  loss 
of  heat  at  each  point  of  the  bar  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in  an 
auxiliary  experiment  in  which  a  short  bar  of  the  same  kind  1b  set  to 
cool  under  conditions  which  are  supposed  to  be  identical)  is  well 
known,  but  a  consideration  of  its  weak  points  is  very  instructive, 
and  the  results  have  been  most  remarkably  misunderstood  and  mis- 
quoted. The  method  ^ives  directly,  not  ft,  but  ft/c.  P.  G.  Tait 
repeated  Forbes's  experiments,  using  one  of  the  same  iron  ban,  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  hia  results  for  the  variation  of  the  epecAbc 
heat  c.  }.  C.  Mitchell,  under  Tait's  direction,  repeated  the  experi- 
ments with  the  same  bar  nickel -plated,  correcting  the  thermometers 
for  stem-exposure,  and  also  varying  the  conditions  by  cooling  one 
end,  so  as  to  obtain  a  steeper  gradient.  The  results  of  Forbes.  Tail 
and  Mitchell,  on  the  same  bar,  and  Mitchell's  two  results  with  the 
end  of  the  bar  "  free  "  and  "  cooled,"  have  been  quoted  as  if  they 
referred  to  different  metals.  This  is  not  very  surprising,  if  the  values 
in  the  following  table  are  compared:— 


Uncorrected  for  Variation  of  c. 

Corrected  for  Variation  of  c         ] 

Cent. 

Forbes. 

Tait. 

Mitchell. 

Forbes. 

Tait 

Mitchdl.        1 

Free. 

Cooled. 

Free. 

Cooled. 

200° 

■207 

■231 
.198 

■176 

;ii 

.178 

.196 

■203 
■  190 

■178 

■  184 
■'97 
■210 
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The  variation  of  c  is  uncertain.  The  values  credited  to  Forbes  are 
those  given  by  J.  D.  Everett  on  Balfour  Stewart's  authority.  Tait 
uives  different  figures.  The  values  given  in  the  column  headed 
cooled  "arethosefoundby  Mitchell  with  ooeend  of  the  tar  cooled. 
The  discrepancies  are  chiefly  due  to  the  error  of  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  cooling  is  the  same  at  the  same  tem- 
perature under  the  very  different  conditions  existing  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  experiment.  They  are  also  partly  caused  ciy  the  large  un- 
certainties of  the  corrections,  especially  those  of  the  mercury  ther- 
mometers under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  experiment.  The 
results  of  Forbes  are  interesting  historically  as  having  been  the  first 
approximately  correct  determinations  of  conductivity  in  absolute 
value.  The  same  method  was  applied  by  R.  W.  Stewart  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1&92),  with  the  substitution  of  thermo-coupUs  (following 
Wiedemann)  for  mercury  thermometers.  This  avoids  the  very 
■'       '      stem-exposure,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
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An  insulated  couple,  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  bar,  oiay  be  trusted  to 
attain  the  true  temperature.  The  other  uncertainties  of  the  method 
rem&in.  R,  W.  Stewart  found  for  pure  iron,  i  =  'i 
C.G.S.  E.  H.  Hall  uaiog  a  similar  method  fwind  ... 
50"  C.  the  value  -10$,  but  considers  the  method  very 
ordinarily  practised. 

10.  Calorinulric  Bar  Method.— To  avoid  the    

•urface  loss  of  heat,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  ^e  rank  of 


i   of  the   uncertain   emissivity.     The 


conductivity  of  which  was  required  for  some  experiments  on  the 
condensation  of  steam  (PrtK.ifuf.  C.£.,  1898).  It  had  a  diameter  of 
4  in.,  and  a  length  of  4  ft.  between  the  heater  and  the  calorimeter. 
The  emissivity  was  reduced  to  one-quarter  by  lagging  the  bar  like 
a  steam-pipe  to  a  thickness  of  1  in.  The  heating  vesael  could  be 
maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  by  high-pressure  eteam.  The 
other  end  was  maintained  at  a  temperature  near  that  of  the  air  by 
a  steady  stream  of  water  flowing  through  a  well-laMed  vessel 
eurrounding  the  bar.  The  heat  transmitted  was  measuredby  observ- 
ing the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  inHow  and  the  outflow, 
and  the  weight  of  water  which  passed  in  a  tpven  time.  The  gi'adient 
near  the  entrance  to  the  calorimeter  was  deduced  from  observations 
with  five  thermometers  at  suitable  intervals  along  the  bar.    The 


results  obtained  by  this  method  at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  varied 
from  '116  to  -iiS  C.G.S.  from  obeervationa  on  different  days,  and 

were  probably  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  the  cylinder 
method.     The   same  apparatus  was  employed  In  another        "'      '' 


experiments  by  A.  J.  AngstrSm's  methoddescribed  below. 

II.  Guard-Ring  Aferiod.— Thia  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety 
the  plate  method,  but  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  good  c 


ductors,  which  require  the  use  of  a  thick  plate,  so  that  the 
turc  of  the  metal  may  be  observed  at  different  points  inside  it. 
A.  Berget  (Joum.  Fkys.  vii.  p.  503,  i888)  applied  this  method 
directly  to  mercury,  and  determined  the  conductivity  of  some  other 
metals  by  comparison  with  mercury.  In  the  case  of  mercury  he 
employed  a  column  in  a  glass  tube  13  mm.  in  diam.  surrounded 
by  a  guard  cylinder  of  the  same  height,  but  6  to  12  cm.  in  diam.  The 
mean  section  of  the  inner  column  was  carefully  determined  by  weigh- 
ing, and  found  to  be  1-403  sq.  cm.  The  top  of  the  mercury  was 
heated  by  steam,  the  lower  end  rested  on  an  iron  plate  cooled  by  ice. 
The  temperature  at  different  heights  was  measured  by  iron  wires 
forming  thermo- junctions  with  the  mercury  in  the  inner  tuh*.  The 
heat-flow  through  the  central  column  amounted  to  about  7-5  calories 
in  54  seconds,  and  was  measured  by  continuing  the  tube  through 
the  iron  plate  into  the  bulb  of  a  Bunsen  ice  calorimeter,  and  observ- 
ing with  a  chronometer  to  a  fifth  of  a  second  the  time  taken  by  the 
mercury  to  contract  through  a  riven  number  oif  divisions.  The 
calorimeter  tube  was  calibrated  by  a  thread  of  mercury  weighing 
ij  milligrams,  which  occupied  eigfity-five  divisions.  The  contrac- 
tion corresponding  to  the  melting  of  1  gramme  of  ice  was  assumed 
to  be  -0306  cc,  and  was  taken  as  beii^  equivalent  to  79  calories 
(1  calone  =  I5-59  mgrm.  mercury).  The  chief  uncertainty  of  this 
method  is  the  area  from  which  the  heat  is  collected,  which  probably 
exceeds  that  of  the  central  column,  owine  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  linear  flow  by  the  projecting  bulb  of  the  calorimeter.  This 
would  tend  to  make  the  value  too  high,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  results; — 

Mercury,  t=o-020i5  C.G.S.  Berget, 
„  t  =  0-01479       li        Weber. 

A— 0-0177  1.  Angstrom, 
Tj.  VarMble-FI<m  Methods. — In  these  methods  the  flow  of 
heat  is  deduced  from  observations  of  the  rate  of  change  of 
temperature  with  time  in  a  body  exposed  to  known  external  or 
boimdary  conditions.  No  calorimetric  observations  are  required, 
but  the  rtsnits  are  obtained  in  terms  of  the  thermal  capacity 
of  unit  volume  e,  and  the  measurements  give  the  difiusivity 


i/e,  instead  of  the  calorimetric  conductivity  k.  Since  both  k 
and  c  are  geaeraJly  variable  with  the  temperature,  and  the  mode 
of  variation  of  either  is  often  unknown,  the  results  of  these 
methods  are  generally  less  certain  with  regard  to  the  actual 
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flow  of  heat.  As  in  the  case  of  steady-flow  methods,  by  far  the 
simplest  example  to  consider  is  that  of  the  linear  flow  of  heat 
in  an  infinite  solid,  which  is  most  nearly  realized  in  nature  in  the 
propagation  of  temperature  waves  in  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  studying  the  flow  of  heat  in  this 
case  is  to  draw  a  series  of  curves  showing  the  variations  of 
temperature  with  depth  in  the  soil  for  a  series  of  consecutive 
days.  The  curves  given  in  fig.  3  were  obtained  from  the  readings 
of  a  number  of  platinum  thermometers  buried  in  undisturbed 
soil  in  horizontal  positions  at  M'Gill  College,  Montreal. 

The  method  of  deducing  the  diffusivity  from  these  curves  is  as 
follows: — The  total  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  soil  per  unit 
area  of  surface  between  any  two  dates,  and  any  two  depths,  «'  and 
x',  is  equal  to  c  times  the  area  included  between  the  corresponding 
curves.  This  can  be  measured  graphically  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  variation  of  the  suriacc  temperature,  or  of  the  laws 
of  propagation  of  heat  waves.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by 
the  stratum  [x!  i')  in  the  interval  considered  can  also  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  calorimetric  conductivity  k.  The  heat  transmitted 
through  the  plane  x  is  equal  per  unit  area  of  surface  to  the  product 
of  i  by  the  mean  temperature  gradient  (jiBldx)  and  the  interval  of 
time,  T— T'.  The  mean  temperature ^adient  is  found  by. plotting 
the  curves  for  each  day  from  the  daily  observatione.  The  heat 
absorbed  is  the  difference  of  the  quantities  transmitted  throuKh 
the  bounding  planes  of  the  stratum.  We  thus  obtain  the  simple 
equation — 

k'{dB'ldx')-k'{da'ldx')  -c  (area  between  curves)/ (T-T'),  (4) 
by  means  of  which  the  avenge  value  of  the  diffusivity  kjc  can 
be  found  for  any  convenient  interval  of  time,  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  different  states  of  the  soil. 

For  the  particular  soil  in  question  it  was  ioimd  that  the 
diffusivity  varied  enormously  with  the  degree  of  moisture, 
failing  as  tow  as  0010  C.G.S.  in  the  winter  for  the  surface  layers, 
which  became  extremely  diy  under  the  protection  of  the  frozen 
ice  and  snow  from  December  to  March,  but  rising  to  an  average 
of  -0060  to  -0070  in  the  ^ring  and  autumn.  The  greater  part 
of  the  diffusion  of  heat  was  certainly  due  to  the  percolation  of 
water.  On  some  occaBtons,  owing  to  the  sudden  melting  of  a 
surface  layer  of  ice  and  snow,  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water, 
percolating  rapidly,  gave  for  a  short  time  values  of  the  diffusivity 
as  high  as  -0300.  Excluding  these  exceptional  cases,  however, 
the  variations  of  the  diffusivity  appeared  to  follow  the  variations 
of  the  seasons  with  considerable  regularity  in  successive  years. 
The  presence  of  water  in  the  soU  always  increased  the  value 
of  kic,  and  as  it  necessarily  increased  e,  the  increase  of  k  must 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  kIc. 

13.  Periodic  Flow  of  Heat. — The  above  method  is  perfectly 
general,  and  can  be  applied  in  any  case  in  which  the  requisite 
observations  can  be  taken.  A  case  of  special  interest  and 
importance  h  that  in  which  the  flow  is  periodic.  The  general 
characteri^ics  of  such  a  flow  are  illustrated  in  fig.  4,  showing 
the  propagation  of  temperature  waves  due  to  diurnal  variations 
in  the  temperatute  of  the  surface.  The  daily  range  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  was  about  10°  F. 
On  a  sunny  day,  the  temperature  reached  a  maximum  about 
2  P.M.  and  a  minimum  about  s  *■*■■  As  the  waves  were 
propagated  downwards  through  the  soil  the  amplitude  rapidly 
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diminished^  so  that  at  a  depth  of  only  4  in.  it  was  already  reduced 
to  about  6°  F.,  and  to  less  than  a°  at  10  in.  At  the  same  time, 
the  epoch  of  maximum  or  minimum  was  retarded,  about  4  hours 
at  4  in.,  and  nearly  13  hours  at  jo  in.,  where  the  maximum 
temperature  was  reached  between  i  and  2  a.m.  The  form  of 
the  wave  was  also  changed.    At  4  in.  the  rise  was  steeper  than 
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Fig.  4. 
tie  fall,  at  10  in.  the  reverse  was  the  case.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  components  of  shorter  period  are  more  rapidly 
propagated.  For  instance,  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  a 
wave  having  a  period  of  a  day  is  nearly  twenty  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  wave  with  a  period  of  one  year;  but  oq  the  other 
hand  the  penetration  of  the  diunial  wave  b  nearly  twenty  times 
less,  and  the  shorter  waves  die  out  more  rapidly. 

14.  A  Simple-Harmonic  or  Sine  Wave  is  the  only  kind  which  is 
propagated  without  change  of  form.  In  treating  mathematically 
the  propagation  <A  other  kinds  of  waves,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse 
them  into  their  simple-harmonic  components,  which  may  be  touted 
as  being  prope^ted  independently.  To  illustrate  the  main  features 
of  the  calculation,  we  may  aupptMe  that  the  surface  is  subject  to  a 
simple-harmonic  cycle  of  temperature  varbtion,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  any  time  t  is  given  by  an  equation  of  the  form — 

fl-fla  =  AsinB«iJ  =  ABin2T//T,  (5) 

where  8,,  is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface,  A  the  amplitude 
of  the  cycle,  n  the  frequency,  and  T  the  period.  In  this  siinplc 
case  the  temperature  cycle  at  a  depth  i:  is  a  precisely  abnilar  curve 
of  the  same  period,  but  with  the  amplitude  redui^  in  the  pro- 
portion e"",  and  the  phase  retarded  by  the  fraction  mxjir  of  a 
cycle.  The  index-coefficiont  m  is  -J  (mcik).  The  wave  at  a  depth 
X  is  represented  analytically  by  the  etiuation 

«-eo  =  Ae-*=3in  (zmt-mi).  (6) 

A  strictly  periodic  oscillation  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  working 
of  a  steam  ^igine,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  arc  exposed 
to  regular  fluctuations  of  temperature  with  the  admission  and 
release  of  steam.  The  curves  in  fig.  5  are  drawn  for  a  particular 
case,  but  they  apply  equally  to  the  propagation  of  a  simple-harmonic 
wave  of  any  period  in  any  substance  changing  only  the  scale  on  which 
they  are  drawn.  The  dotted  boundary  curves  have  the  equation 
a>:iii(-ou,andshow  the  rateof  diminution  of  the  amplitude  of  the 
temperature  oscillation  with  depth  in  the  metal.  The  wave-length 
in  fig.  4  is  0'6o  in.,  at  which  depth  the  amplitude  of  the  variation  is 
reduced  to  less  than  one  five- hundredth  part  {^^)  of  that  at  the 
surface,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  oscillation  may  be 
neglected  beyond  one  wave-length  At  half  a  wave-length  the 
amplitude  is  only  ^rd  of  that  at  the  surface.     The  wave-length  in 


The  dilfusivity  can  be  deduced  from  observations  at  different 
depths  y  and  i  ,  by  observing  the  ratio  of  the  amplitttdes,  which 
is  ^""''■'i  for  a  ^mple-harmonic  wave.  The  values  obtained  in 
this  way  (or  waves  having  a  period  of  one  second  and  a  wave-length 
of  half  an  inch  agreed  very  well  with  those  obtained  in  the  same 
cast-ipon  by  Angstrfim's  method  (see  below),  with  waves  having  a 
period  of  i  hour  and  a  length  of  30  in.  This  agreement  was  a  very 
satisfactory  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fundamental  law  of  con- 
duction, as. the  gjadients  and  periods  varied  so  widely  in  the  two 

15,  Annual  Varialion.~~A  similar  method  has  frequently  been 


applied  to  the  study  of  variations  of  soil-temperatures  by 
harmonic  analysis  of  the  annual  waves.  But  the  theoiy  is  not 
strictly  applicable,  as  the  phenomena  are  not  accurately  periodic, 
and  the  state  of  the  soil  is  continuaHy  varying,  and  diflers  at 

different  depths,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  degree  of  wetness. 
An  additional  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  observations  made 
with  long  merctuy  thermometers  buried  in  vertical  holes,  that  the 
correction  for  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  in  the  long  stems  is 
uncertain,  and  that  the  holes  may  serve  as  channeb  for  percola- 
tion, and  thus  lead  to  exceptionally  high  values.     The  last  error 
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is  best  avoided  by  employing  platinum  thermometers  buried 
horizontally.  In  any  case  results  deduced  from  the  annual  wave 
must  be  expected  to  vary  in  different  years  according  to  the 
distribution  of  the  rainfall,  as  the  values  represent  averages 
depending  chiefly  on  the  diSusion  of  heat  by  percolating  water. 
For  this  reason  observations  at  different  depths  in  the  same 
locality  often  give  very  concordant  results  for  the  same  period, 
as  the  total  percolation  and  the  average  rate  are  necessarily 
nearly  the  same  for  the  various  strata,  although  the  actual  degree 
of  wetness  of  each  may  vary  considerably.  The  following  area 
few  typical  values  for  sand  or  gravel  deduced  from  the  annual 
wave  in  different  localities: — 

lKSVX.\\.—DiSun.viiy  of  Siaidy  Spas.   C.G.S.  Units. 


meter. 

ivity. 

Kelvin,  i860    . 

Oardeu  sand 

Edinburgh 

Mercury 

■0087 

Neumann.  1863 

■0136 

Everett,  i860  . 
Angstrom,  1861 

Sandy  cUy 

Upsala 

„ 

■0045 

AnostriJm  .    J 
Rudbcrg     ,   f 

Coarse  sand 

The  same  soil,  place  and  inslrumenu 

]   0061 

Quctelet      .   ) 
Callendar,  1895 

Rambaut,  1900 

Gravel              |  Oxford         | 

•0074 

The  low  value  at  Montreal  is  chiefly  due  to  the  absence  of 
percolation  during  the  winter.  A.  A.  Rambaut's  results  were 
obtained  with  similar  instruments  similarly  located,  but  he  did 

not  investigate  the  seasonal  variations  of  diffusivity,  or  the  effect 
of  percolation.  It  is  probable  that  the  coarser  soils,  permitting 
more  rapid  percolation,  would  generally  give  higher  results.  In 
any  ease,  it  is  evident  that  the  transmission  of  heat  by  percolation 
would  be  much  greater  in  porous  soils  and  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  earth's  crust  than  in  the  lower  strata  or  in  solid  rocks.  It  is 
probable  for  this  reason  that  the  average  conductivity  of  the 
earth's  crust,  as  deduced  from  surface  observations,  is  too  large; 
and  that  estimates  of  the  age  of  the  earth  based  on  such  measure- 
ments are  too  low,  and  require  to  be  raised;  they  would  thereby 
be  brought  into  better  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of 
geologists  derived  from  other  lines  of  argument. 

16.  AngslrSm's  Method-  consists  in  observing  the  propagation  of 
heat  waves  in  a  bar,  and  is  probably  the  most  accurate  method  foi 
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measuring  the  diffu^hdty  of  a  metals  siiioe  the  conditions  may  be 
widely  varied  and  the  correcdoa  for  external  loss  of  heat  can  be 
made  comparatively  small. .  Owing«  however,  to  the  laborious  nature 
of  the  observations  and  reductions^  the  method  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seriously  applied  since  its  first  invention,  except  in  one 
solitary  instance  by  the  writer  to  the  case  of  cast-iron  (fig.  2).  The 
equation  of  the  method  ta  the  same  as  that  for  the  linear  flow  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  term  representing  the  radiation  loss. 

The  heat  per  second  gained  by  conduction  by  an  element  dx  of  the 
bar,  of  conductivity  k  and  cross,  section  g,  at  a  point  where  the 
gradient  Is  d$ldXy  may  be  written  ^{d^ldo^)dx.  This  is  emial  to 
the  product  of  the  thermal  capacity  of  the  element,  cqdx,  by  the 
rate  of  rise  of  temperature  dofdi^  together  with  the  heat  lost  per 
second  at  the  external  surface,  which  may  be  written  hpOdx^  if  p  is 
the  perimeter  of  the  bar,  and  h  the  heat  loss  per  second  per  deeree 
excess  of  temperature  9  above  the  surrounding  medium.  We  thus 
obtain  the  differential  equation 

qkid^Jdx')  -  Cqde/dt+hpe, 
which  is  satisied  by  terms  of  the  type 

^3,^0*  sitt  IzTnt-bx), 

where  a^b^  =»  hp/^k^  and  <tb  ■•  imc/M* 

The  rate  of  diminution  of  amplitude  expressed  by  the  coefficient  a 
in  the  index  of  the  exponential  is  here  greater  than  the  coefficient 
b  expressing  the  retardation  of  phase  by  a  small  term  depending 
on  tne  emissivity  h.  If  A*o,  a^b^'>l{imclk)t  as  in  the  case  crt 
propagation  of  waves  in  the  soil. 

The  apparatus  of  fig.  2  was  designed  for  this  method,  and  may 
serve  to  illustrate  it.  The  steam  pressure  in  the  heater  may  hfe 
periodically  varied  by  the  gau^e  in  'such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
approximately  simple  harmonic  oscillation  of  temperature  at  the 
hot  end,  whil^  the  cool  end  is  kept  at  a  steady  temperatuxe.  The 
amplitudes  and  phases  of  the  temperature  waves  at  different  points 
are  observed  by  taking  readings  of  the  thermometers  at  regular 
intervals.  In  using  mercury  thermometers,  it  is  best,  as  in  the 
apparatus  figured,  to  work  on  a  large  scale  (4-in.  bar)  with  waves 
01  slow  peri^,  about  i  to  2  hours*  Angstr()m  endeavoured  to.find 
the  variation  of  conductivity  by  this  method,  but  he  assumed  c  to 
be  the  same  for  two  different  bars,  and  made  no  allowance  for  its 
variation  with  temperature.  He  thus  found  nearly  the  same  rate 
of  variation  for  the  thermal  as  for  the  electric  conductivity.  His 
final  results  for  copper  and  iron  were  as  follows : — 

Copper,  ik*o-982    ^i K)-ooi 52  0)  assuming  c» '84476. 
Iron,        ife=o-i988  (I-0-002S7  ^)  „       c  =  -88620. 

Ang3tr6m's  value  for  iron,  when  corrected  for  obvious  numerical 
errors,  and  for  the  probable  variation  of  c,  becomes — 

Iron,  h  =0*164  (I-0'OOI3  e), 

but  this  is  very  doubtful  as  0  was  not  measured. 

The  experiments  on  cast-iron  with  the  apparatus  of  fig.  2  were 
varied  by  taking  three  different  periods,  60,  90  and  120  minutes, 
and  two  distances,  6  in.  and  12  in.,  between  the  thermometers 
compared. .  In  some  experiments  the  bar  was  lagged  with  i  in.  of 
asbestos,  but  in  others  it  was  bare,  the  heat-loss  being  thus  increased 
fourfold.  In  no  case  did  this  correction  exceed  7  %.  The  extreme 
divergence  of  the  resulting  values  of  the  diffusivity,  including  ekht 
independent  series  of  measurements  on  different  days,  was  less 
than  I  %.  Observations  were  taken  at  mean  temperatures  of  102 ®  C. 
and'54**C.,  with  the  following  results:^ — 

Cast  iron  at  102  **C.,  ife/c  «^«  1296,.  c* '858,  A««iii5- 
„      „       54 **C., */<?«= -1392.  c  =  -823,^*-ii44. 

The  variation  of  c  wias  determined  by  a  special  series  of  experiments. 
No  allowance  was  made  for  the  variation  of  density  with  temperature* 
or  for  the  variation  of  the  distance  between  the  thermometers,  owing 
to  the  expansion  of  the  bar.  Although  this  correction  should  be 
made  if  tr&e  definition  were  strictly  followed,  it  is  more  convenient 
in  practice  to  include  the  small  effect  of  linear  expansion  in >  the 
temperature-coefficient  in  the  case  of  solid  bodies, 

17.  Larenz*s  Method. — F.  Neumann,  H.  Weber,  L.  Lorena  and 
others  havcf  employed  similar  methods,  depending  on  the  observation 
of  the  rate  of  change  of  temperature  at  certain  points  of  bars,  rings, 
cylinders,  cubes  or  spheres.  Some  of  these  results  have  j^een  widely 
quoted,  but  they  are  far  from  consistent,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  difficulties  of  observing  rapidly  varying  temperatures 
have  been  duly  appreciated  in  many  cases.  From  an  experimental 
point  of  view  the  most  ingenious  and  complete  method  was  that  of 
Lorenz  (Wied*  Ann,  xiii.  p.  422,  l88t).  He  deduced  the  variations 
of  the  mean  temperature  of  a  section  of  a  bar  from  the  sum  S  of  the 
E.M.F.'s  of  a  numbei'  of  couples,  inserted  at  suitable  equal  intervals 
/  and  connected  in  series.  The  difference  of  the  temperature 
eradients  D//  at  the  ends  of  the  section  was  simultaneously  obtained 
from  the  difference  D  of  the  readings  of  a  pair  of  couples  at  either  end 
connected  in  opposition.  The  external  heat-loss  was  eliminated  by 
comparing  observations  taken  at  the  same  mean  temperatures 
during  heatine  and  during  cooling,  assuming  that  the  rate  of  loss  of 
heat  /(S)  would  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Lorenz  thus  obtained 
the  equations : — 

Heating.  0k  Xyil^cqldSldt'^fiS). 
Cooling,  qk  D'll  -  afl  dSf/dt'+f{S'). 
Whence  k  *<r/«(rfS/di-(iS7rf/')y(I>-D'). 


'1  * 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  assumption  was  justifiable, 
since  the  rate  of  change  and  the  distribution  of  temperature  were 
quite  different  in  the  two  cases,  in  addition  to  the  sign  of  the  change 
itself.  The  chief  difficulty,  as  usual,  wasr  the  determination  of  the 
gradient,  which  depended  on  a  difference  of  potential  of  the  order 
of  20  microvolts  between  two  juncti<>cis  inserted  in  small  holes  2  cms. 
apart  in  a  bar  1*5  cms.  in  diameter.  It  was  also  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  thermo-electric  power  of  the  couples  for  the  gradient  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  couples  for  the  mean  temperature,  although 
the  temperatures  were  different.  This  might  give  rise  to  constant 
errors  in  the  results.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the 
gradient,  the  order  of  divergence  of  individual  ooservations  averaged 
2  or  3%,  but  occasionally  reached  5  or  10%.  The  thermal  con- 
ductivity w^s  determinea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20*  C.  with  a 
water  jacket,  and  near  iio*  C,  by  the  use  of  a  steam  jacket.  The 
conductivity  of  the  same  bars  was  independently  determined  by  the 
method  of  Forbes,  employing  an  ingenious  formula  for  the  heat-loss 
in  place  of  Newton's  law.  Tlie  results  of  this  method  differ  2  or  j  % 
(in  one  case  nearlv  15  %)  from  the  preceding,  but  it  is  probably  less 
accurate.  The  tnermal  capacity  and  electrical  conductivity  were 
measured  at  various  temperatures  on  the  same  specimens  of  metal. 
Owing  to  the  completeness  of  the  recorded  data,  and  the  great  ex- 
perimental skill  with  which  the  research  was  conducted,  the  resiUjts 
are  probably  among  the  most  valuable  hitherto  available.  One 
important  result,  which  mieht  be  regarded  as  established  by  this 
work,  was  that  the  ratio  k/k*  of  the  thermal  to  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity, diough  nearly  constant  for  the  good  conductors  at  any 
one  temperature  such  as  o®  C,  increased  with  rise  of  temperature 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  absolute  temperature.  The  value  found 
for  this  ratio  at  o**  C.  approximated  to  1500'C.G.S.  for  the  best 
conductors,  but  increased  to  1800  or  2000  for  bad  cOndiidtors  like 
German-silver  and  antimony.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  this  relation 
caimot  be  generally  true,  for  the  cast-iron  mentioned  in  the  last 
section  had  a  sjjecinc  resistance  of  112,000  C.G.S.  at  100°  C,  which 
would  make  the  ratio  kjk'  =  12,500.  The  increase  of  resistance  with 
temperature  Was  also  very  small,  so  that  the  ratio  varied  very  little 
with  temperature. 

18.  Electrical  Methods. ^-There  are  two  electrical  methods 
which  have  been  recently  applied  to  the  measurement  of  the 
Conductivity  of  metals,  (a)  the  resistance  method,  devised  by 
Callendar,  and  ajH>lied  by  him,. and  also  by  R.  O.  King  and  J.  D, 
Duncan^  {b)  the  thermo*electric  method,  devised  by  Kohlrausch, 
and  applied  by  W.  Jaeger  and  H.  Dieselhorst.  Both  methods 
depend  on  the  observation  of  the  steady  distribu.tioD  of  tem- 
perature ill  a  bar  or  wire  heated  by  an  electric  current.  The 
advantage  is  that  the  quantities  of  heat  are  measured  directly  in 
absolute  measure,  fn  terms  of  the  current,  and  that  the  results  are 
independent  of  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  heat.  Incidentally  it 
is  possible  to  regulate  the  heat  supply  more  perfectly  than  in 
other  methods. 

(a)  In  the  practice  of  the  resistance  method,  both  ends  of  a  sliort 
bar  are  kept  at  a  steady  temperature  by  means  of  solid  copper 
blocks  provided  with  a  water  circulation,  and  the  whole  is  $ur^ 
rounded  by  a  jacket  at  the  same  temperature,  which  is  taken  as  the 
zero  of  re/erence.  The  bar  is  heated  by  a  steady  electric  current, 
which  may  be  adjusted  so  that  the  external  loss  of  heat  from  the 
surface  of  the  bar  is  compensated  by  the  increase  of  resistance  of 
the  bar  with  rise  of  temperature.  In  this  case  the  curve  representing 
the  distribution  of  temperature  is  a  parabola,  and  the  conductivity 
k  is  deduced  from  the  mean  rise  of  temperature  (R-R®)/aR®  by 
observing  the  increase  of  resistance  R-R<^  of  the  bar,  ^  and  the 
current  C.  It  is  also  necessary  to  measure  the  cross-section  q,  the 
length  //  and  the  temperature-coefficient  a  for  the  range  of  the 
experiment. 

In  the  general  casjc  the  distribution  of  temperature  is  observed 
by  means  of  a  number  of  ix)tential  leads.  The  differential  equation 
for  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  this  case  inclxides  the  majority 
of  the  methods  already  con^ered,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  current  C  at  a  poixitx  where  the  tempera^ 
ture-excess  is  9  is  equal  pec  unit  length  and  time  (0  to, that  lost  by 
conduction  -d(qkdO/dx)/dx\  and  by  radiation  hpO  (emissiyity  «, 
perimeter  p),  together  with  that  employed  in  raisii^  the  temperaturte 
qcde/dt,  and  absorbed  by  the  Thomson  effect  sCdS/dx.  We  thab 
obtain  the  equation — 

C%(I  'hae)fl---d(qhdBjdx)ldx+hpe'^qcdeldt+sCd9/dx.     (8) 

If  C«o,  this  is  the  equation  of  Angfetrdm's  method.  If  h  also  i» 
zero,  it  becomes  the  equation  of  variaole  flow  in  the  soil.  If  dO/dt  =0, 
the  equation  represents  the  corresponding  cases  of  steady  flow.  In 
the  electrical  method,  observations  of  the  variable  flow  are  useful 
for  finding  the  value  of  c  for  the  specimen,  but  are  not  otherwise 
reouired.  The  last  term,  representing  the  Thomson  effect,  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  case  of  a  bar  cooled  at  both  ends,  since  it  is  opposite  in 
the  two  halves,  but  may  be  determined  by  observing  the  resistance 
of  each  half  separately.  If  the  current  C  is  chosen  so  that  CRqa  «  hpl, 
the  external  heat^oss  is  compensated  by  the  variation  of  resistance 
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with  tecDperature.  In  this  case  the  solution  of  the  equation  reduces 
to  the  form 

e^x{l-x)QB^2lQk.  (9) 

By  a  property  of  the  parabola,  the  mean  temperature  is  }rds  of 
the  maximum  tempeiature,  we  have  therefore 

(R-Ro)/ffR«  -/ORtf/iigik,  (10) 

which  gives  the  conductivity  directly  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
actually  observed.  If  the  dimensions  of  the  bar  are  suitably  chosen, 
the  distribution  of  temperature  is  always  very  nearly  parabolic, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  the  critical 
current  C*=A/>//aRo  very  accurately,  as  the  correction  for  external 
loss  is  a  small  percentage  in  any  case.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that 
of  measuring  the  small  change  of  resistance  accurately,  and  of  avoid- 
ing errors  from  accidental  thermo-electric  effects.  In  addition  to 
the  simple  measurements  of  the  conductivity  (M'Gill  College,  1895- 
1896),  some  very  elaborate  experiments  were  made  by  King  (Proc. 
Amer,  Acad^y  June  1898)  on  the  temperature  distribution  in  the  case 
of  long  bars  with  a  view  to  measuring  the  Thomson  effect.  Duncan 
(M*QiU  Collefe  Re  forts,  1890),  using  the  simple  method  under  King's 
supervision,  found  the  conductivity  of  very  pure  copper  to  be  I  -007 
for  a  temperature  of  33*  C. 

(b)  The  method  of  Kohlrausch,  as  carried  out  b^  Jaeger  and 
Dieselhorst  (Berlin  Acad.,  July  1899),  consists  in  observing  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  centre  and  the  ends  of  the  bar 
by  means  of  insulated^  thermo-couples.  Neglecdng  the  external 
heat-loss,  and  the  variation  of  the  thermal  and  electric  conductivities 
k  and  k',  we  obtain,  as  before,  for  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  centre  and  ends,  the  equation 

^«a,-  Ad  -  ORl/Sqk  »  Ea/Sqk  »  E^k'/Sk,  (l  I ) 

where  E  is  the  difference  of  electric  potential  between  the  ends. 
Lorenz,  assuming  that  the  ratio  k/k'^a$,  had  previously  given 

^max-V  =«E«/4a,  (12) 

which  is  practically  identical  with  the  preceding  for  small  differences 
<rf  temperature.  The  last  expression  in  terms  of  k/k^  is  very  simple, 
but  the  first  is  more  useful  in  practice,  as  the  quantities  actually 
measured  are  E,  C,  /,  q,  and  the  difference  of  temperature.  The 
current  C  was  measured  in  the  usual  way  by  the  difference  of 
potential  on  a  standard  resistance.  The  external  heat-loss  was 
estimated  by  varying  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  surrounding 
the  bar,  and  applying  a  suitable  correction  to  the  observed  differ- 
ence of  temperature.  But  the  method  (a)  previously  described 
appears  to  be  preferable  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  jacket  ^t  the  same  temperature  as  the  end-blocks.  Moreover, 
the  variation  of  thermal  conductivity  with  temperature  is  small 
and  uncertain,  whereas  the  variation  of  electricsil  conductivity  is 
lar|[e  and  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  may  therefore  be 
legitimately  utilized  for  eliminating  the  external  heat-loss. 

From  a  comparison  of  this  work  with  that  of  Lorenz,  it  is  evident 
that  the  values  of  the  conductivity  vary  widely  with  the  purity  of 
the  material,  and  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  other  specimens  than 
those  for  which  they  were  found. 

'  ijq.  Conduction  in  Gases  and  Liquids, — ^The  theory  of  conduc- 
tion of  heat  by  diffusion  in  gases  has  a  particular  interest,  since  it 
is  possible  to  predict  the  value  on  certain  assumptions,  if  the 
viscosity  is  known.  On  the  kinetic  theory  the  molecules  of  a  gas 
are  relatively  far  apart  and  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  friction 
between  two  adjacent  layers  A  and  B  moving  with  different 
velocities.  There  is,  however,  a  continual  interchange  of  mole- 
ctiks  between  A  and  B,  which  produces  the  same  effect  as 
viscosity  in  a  liquid.  Faster-moving  particles  diffusing  from  A  to 
B  carry  their  momentiun  with  them,  and  tend  to  accelerate  B; 
an  equal  number  of  slower  particles  diffusing  from  B  to  A  act  as  a 
drag  on  A.  This  action  and  reaction  between  layers  in  relative 
motion  is  equivalent  to  a  frictional  stress  tending  to  equalize  the 
velocities  of  adjacent  layers.  The  magnitude  of  the  stress  per 
unit  area  parallel  to  the  direction  of  flow  is  evidentiy  proportional 
to  the  velocity  gradient,  or  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity  per  cm. 
in  passing  from  one  layer  to  the  next.  It  must  also  depend  on  the 
rate  of  interchange  of  molecules,  that  is  to  say,  (i)  on  the  number 
passing  through  each  square  centimetre  per  second  in  either 
direction,  (2)  on  the  average  distance  to  which  each  can  travel 
before  collision  {i.e.  on  the  "  mean  free  path  ")»  and  (3)  on  the 
average  velocity  of  translation  of  the  molecules,  which  varies  as 
the  square  root  of  the  temperature.  Similarly  if  A  is  hotter  than 
B,  or  if  there  is  a  gradient  of  temperature  between  adjacent 
layerS)  the  diffusion  of  molecules  from  A  to  B  tends  to  equalize 
the  temperatures,  or  to  conduct  heat  through  the  gas  at  a  rate 
proportional  to  the  temperature  gradient,  and  depending  also  on 
the  rate  of  interchange  of  molecules  in  the  same  way  as  the 
viscosity  effect.    Conductivity  aad  viscosity  in  a  gas  shcaild  vary 


in  a  similar  manner  since  each  depends  on  diffadon  in  a  simiiar 
way.  The  mechanism  is  the  same,  but  in  one  case  we  havt 
diffusion  of  momentum,  in  the  other  case  diffusion  of  heat. 
Viscosity  in  a  gas  was  first  studied  theoretically  from  this  point  of 
view  by  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  predicted  that  the  effect  should 
be  independent  of  the  density  within  wide  limits.  This,  at  first 
sight,  paradoxical  result  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mean 
free  path  of  each  molecule  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  density  is  diminished,  so  that  as  the  number  of  molecules 
crossing  each  square  centimetre  decreases,  the  distance  to  which 
each  carries  its  momentum  increases,  and  the  total  transfer  of 
momentum  is  unaffected  by  variation  of  density.  Maxwell  him* 
self  verified  this  predicti<m  experimentally  for  viaoosity  over 
a  wide  range  of  pressure.  By  similar  reasoning  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  a  gas  should  be  independent  of  the  density. 
This  was  verified  by  A.  Kundt  and  E.  Warburg  (Jour.  Phys.  v. 
118),  who  foimd  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  thennometer  in  air 
between  150  mm.  and  i  mm.  pressure  remauied  constant  as  the 
pressure  was  varied.  At  higher  pressures  the  effect  of  conduction 
was  masked  by  convection  currents.  The  question  of  the  varia- 
tion of  conductivity  with  temperature  is  more  difficult*  If  the 
effects  depended  merely  on  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the 
molecules,  both  conductivity  and  viscosity  should  increase 
directiy  as  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature;  but  the 
mean  free  path  also  varies  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  predicted 
by  theory  and  which  appears  to  be  different  for  different  gases 
(Rayleigh,  Proc.  -R.5.,  January  1896).  Experiments  by  the 
capillary  tube  method  have  shown  that  the  viscosity  varies  more 
nearly  as  6^,  but  indicate  that  the  rate  of  increase  diminishes 
at  high  temperatures.  The  conductivity  probably  changes  with 
tcmperatiu'e  in  the  same  way,  being  proportional  to  the  product 
of  the  viscosity  and  the  specific  heat;  but  the  experimental 
investigation  presents  difficulties  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  eliminating  the  effects  of  radiation  and  convection,  and  the 
results  of  different  observers  often  differ  considerably  from  theory 
and  from  each  other.  The  values  fotind  for  the  conductivity  of 
air  at  o**  C.  range  from  -000048  to  -000057,  and  the  temperature- 
coefficient  from  -0015  to  -0028.  The  results  are  consistent  with 
theory  within  the  limits  of  eiq>erimental  error,  but  the  experi- 
mental methods  certainly  appear  to  admit  of  improvement. 

The  conductivity  of  liquids  has  been  investigated  by  similar 
methods,  generally  variations  of  the  thin  plate  or  guard-ring 
method.  A  critical  account  of  the  subject  b  contained  in  a  paper 
by  C.  Chree  (Phil.  Mag.,  July  1687).  Many  of  the  experiments 
w^e  made  by  comparative  methods,  taking  a  standard  liquid 
such  as  water  for  reference.  A  determination  of  the  conductivity 
of  water  by  S.  R.  Milner  and  A.  P.  Cbattock,  employing  an 
electrical  method,  deserves  mention  on  account  of  the  careful 
elimination  of  various  errors  {Phil.  Mag.y  July  1899).  Their 
final  result  was  i^=» -001433  at  20**  C,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  results  of  other  observers,  G.  Limdquist  (1869),  -00155 
at  40''  C;  A.  Winkebnann  (1874),  -00104  at  15''  C;  H.  F. 
Weber  (corrected  by  H.  Lorberg),  •00138  at  4®  C,  and  -oor52  at 
23-6*  C;  C.  H.  Lees  (Phil.  Trans.,  1898),  -00136  at  25**  C,  and 
•001 20 at 47**  C. ;  C.  Chxee,  -00124  at  18**  C,  and  -00136  at  19-5*  C. 
The  variations  of  these  results  illustrate  the  experimental 
difficulties.  It  appears  probable  that  the  conductivity  of  a 
liquid  increases  considerably  with  rfse  of  temperature,  although 
the  contrary  would  appear  from  the  work  of  Lees.  A  large  mass 
of  material  has  been  collected,  but  the  relations  are  obscuted  by 
experimental  errors. 

See  also  Fourier,  Theory  of  Heat;  T.  Preston,  Theory  0/  Heat, 
cap.  vii.;  Kelvin,  Collected  Papers;  O.  E.  Meyer,  Die  ktnetische 
Tbeorie  der  Case;  A.  Winlcelmann,  Ha/ndbuch  der  Physik. 

(H.  L.  e.) 
CONE  (Gr.  Kusvcfs),  in  geometry,  a  surface  generated  by  a  line 
(the  generator)  which  always  passes  through  a  fixed  point 
(the  vertex)  and  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  curve 
(the  directrix).  The  two  sheets  of  the  surface,  oa  opgoatt 
sides  of  the  vertex,  are  called  the  "  nappes  '*  of  the  cone.  The 
solid  formed  between  the  vertex-  and  a  plane  cutting  the  surface 
is  also  called  a  "  cone  ";  this  is  contained  by  a  conical  surface 
and  the  plane  of  section.    Euclid  defines  a  "  right  cone  ''  as  the 
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solid  figure  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
about  one  of  the  skies  containing  the  right  angle.  The  axis  of 
the  cone  is  the  side  about  which  the  triangle  revolves  ;  the 
circle  traced  by  the  other  side  containing  the  right  ang^  is  the 
"  base'';  the  hypotenuse  in  any  one  of  its  positions  is  a  gener- 
ator or  generating  line  ;  and  the  iiiteisectioti  of  the  axis  and  a 
genesrator  is  termed  the  vertex.  The  £uclidean  definition  may 
be  modified,  so  as  to  avoid  the  limits  thereby  placed  on  the 
figure,  viz.  the  notion  that  the  solid  is  between  the  vertex  and 
the  base.  A  general  definition  is  as  follows : — If  two  intersecting 
straight  lines  be  given,  and  one  of  the  lines  is  made  to  revolve 
about  the  other,  which  is  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angle 
between  the  lines  is  everywhere  the  same,  then  the  surface 
(or  solid)  traced  out  by  the  moving  line  (or  generator)  is  a  cone, 
having  the  fixed  line  for  axis,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
lines  for  vertex,  and  the  angle  between  the  lines  for  the  semi- 
vertical  angle  of  the  cone. 

An  "  oblique  cone ''  is  the  solid  or  surface  traced  out  by  a 
line  which  passes  through  a  fixed  point  and  through  the  circum- 
ference of  a  cirde,  the  fixed  point  not  being  on  the  line  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  A  ''  quadric 
cone  "  is  a  oone  having  any  conic  for  its  base.  The  plane  con- 
taining the  vertex,  centre  of  the  base,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
base  is  called  the  principal  section;  and  tiie  section  of  a  cone 
by  a  plane  containing  the  vertex  is  a  triangle  if  the  solid  be 
considered,  and  two  intersecting  lines  if  the  surface  be  considered. 
The  **  subcontrary  section  "  of  an  oblique  cone  is  made  by  a 
plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  but  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
section,  and  incHned  to  the  generating  lines  in  that  section  at 
the  same  an^es  as  the  base ;  this  section  is  a  drde.  The  planes 
parallel  to  the  base  or  subcontrary  section  are  called  "  Qrchc 
planes." 

The  Greeks  distinguished  three  types  of  right  cones,  named 
''  acute,"  ''  right-'angled "  and  "  obtuse,"  according  to  the 
ntiagnitude  of  the  vertical  angle;  and  Menaechmus  showed  that 
the  sections  of  these  oones  by  planes  peipeodiculsx  to  a  generates 
were  the  ellipse,  pofaboda  and  hyperbola  respectively.  Apol- 
lonius  went  further  when  he  derived  these  curves  by  varying 
the  inclination  of  the  section  of  any  right  or  oblique  cone  (see 
Conic  Section).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Greeks  investigated 
these  curves  in  soHdoy  and  consequently  the  geometry  of  the 
cone  received  much  attention*  The  mensuration  of  the  oone 
was  eatabhshed  by  Archimedes.  He  showed  that  the  volume 
of  the  cone  was  one-third  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder, 
and  that  this  was  true  for  any  type  of  cone.  Thetefore  the 
volume  is  one'-thirdof  the  product  area  of  base  X  vertical  height. 
The  surface  of  a  right  circular  cone  is  equal  to  one^-half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  base  multiplied  by  the  slant  height  of  the 
cooe. 

Analyticalb^,  the  equation  to  a  ri^^t  cone  formed  by  the 
revolution  c^  the  line  y^mx  about  the  axis  of  « is  z^fn{ss^-h^)* 
Obviously  every  tangent  plane  passes  through  the  vertex; 
this  is  thQ  characteristic  property  of  conical  surfaces.  Conical 
surfaces  are  also  "  developable  "  suriades,  i.e.  the  surface  can 
be  applied  to  a  i^ane  without,  wrinkling  or  rending.  Connected 
with  quadijc  cones  is  the  interesting,  curve  termed  the  *'  sphero- 
conic,"  which  is  the  curve  of  intersection  of  any  quadric  oone 
and  a  spheire  haying  its  centre  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

References  should  be  made  to  the  articles  GEOMtXRV  and  Suefacb 
for  further  discussion;  and  to  the  bibliographies  of  these  articles 
for  sources  where  the  subject  can  be  further  studied.  The  geo- 
metrical constnictioh  of  the  curves  of  intersection  of  the  cone  with 
other  solids  isjrivea  in  treatises  on  descriptive  solid  geometry,  e.g. 
T.  H.  Eagles,  dms^ructive  Geometry. 

CONECTB,  THOMAS  (d.  1434),  French  Carmelite  monk  and 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Rennes.  He  travelled  throu^  Flanders 
and  Picardy,  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  extra* 
vagant  dress  of  the  women^  especially  their  lofty  head-dresses, 
or  hennim.  He  ventured  to  teach  that  he  who  is  a  true  servant 
of  God  need  fear  no  papal  curse,  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  is 
corrupt,  and  that  mairnage  is  permissible  to  the  clet^,  of  whom 
only  some  have  the  gift  of  continence.  He  was  listened  to  by 
immense  cDngregations;.  and.  in  Italy,  despite  the  opposition 


of  Nicolas  Kenton  (d.  1468),  provincial  of  the  Enpsh  Cai*meliteS) 
he  introduced  several  changes  into  the  rules  of  that  order.  He 
was  finally  appr^ended  by  order  of  Pope  Eugetiius  lY.,  coa^ 
demned  and  burnt  lor  heresy. 

An  account  of  Friar  Thomas's  preaching  and  its  effect  is  glveil 
by  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelet,  provost  of  (Tambrai  (d.  145^),  m  hii 
continuation  of  Fioissart's  chromdes. 

CONfiGUANO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Venetiia,  Italy^ 
in  the  province  of  Treviso,  17  m.  N.  by  rail  from  the  tow^ 
of  Treviso,  230  ft  above  seA-level.  Pop.  (1901)  town,  5880) 
commune,  10,252.  It  is  commanded  by  a  large  castle.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  painter  Cima  da  Conegliano,  a'  firie  altar- 
piece  by  whom  is  in  the  cathedral  (1492).  The  place  is  noted  Uk 
its  wine,  chiefly  sweet  champagne. 

CONESTO6A  (said  to  mean  ''  people  of  the  immersed  4t 
forked  poles  ^*),2l  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Iroquoian 
stock.  Their  country  was  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna  river  and  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay* 
They  were  sometimes  known  as  Susquehannas.  They  were 
formerly  a  powerful  people,  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
Iroquois.  In  1675,  however,  the  latter  overwhelmed  and  scat- 
tered them.  After  nearly  a  century  of  wandering,  the  tribe 
suffered  final  extinction  in  the  Indian  wars  of  1763. 

COKET  ISLAND,  an  island  about  9  m.  S.E.  of  the  S.  end  of 
Manhattan  Island,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Long  Island,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Gravesend  Bay,  Sheepshead  Bay,  Coney 
Island  Creek,  a  tidal  inlet,  and  a  broad  stretch  of  low  salt  marshes.  . 
It  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City.  The  island  is  the  westernmost  of  a  chain  of  outlying 
sandbars  that  extends  along  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island 
for  almost  100  m.;  it  is  about  5'm.  long  and  varies  from  \m. 
to  1  m.  in  width.  It  is  served  by  the  Long  Island  railway,  by 
several  lines  of  electric  railway,  and  (in  summer)  by  steamboat 
lines.  The  island  is  the  nu>st  popular  seashore  resort  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  four  quite  distinctly  marked  districts. 
At  the  extreme  western  extremity,  Norton's  pDint,  is  the  district 
known  as  Sea  Gate,  lying*  between  Gravesend  Bay  and  Lower 
New  York  Bay.  It  is  an  exdusivdy  residential  section,  has  a 
fine  light-house,  a  large  niunber  <k  summer  homes  and  the 
handsome  dub-'house  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club.  A  broad 
shore  drive  connects  it  on  the  £.  with  West  Brighton,  the  mo^t 
popular  amusement  centre,  to  which  the  name  Coney  Island 
has  come  to  be  more  especially  applied.  Its  great  scenic  and 
spectacular  features,  '*  side-shows,^'  booths,  cafis  and  dancing 
halls,  have  made  ^  Coney  Island  **  a  weD-known  resort.  There 
are  bathing  beaches,  two  immense  iton  piers,  observation  towers, 
scenic  railways,  ^^  Ferris  **  wheeb,  and  the  two  amiiseme&f 
reservations  known  as  **  Luna  Park  ^  aiid  ^'  Dreamland."  Frodi 
West  Brighton  a  broad  parkway  known  as  **  the  Concourse '' 
connects  with  Brighton  Beach,  )  m.  to  the  £.,  passing' the  iar|g^ 
liltthing  establi^mients  miuntained  by  the  city  of  N^w  Vo^k. 
At  Brighton  Beach  there  are  a  large  hotel,  a  theatre  and  th^ 
Brighton  Race  Track.  Still  farther  to  the  £.,  and  extending 
to  the  eastern,  extremity  of  the  island,  lies  Manhattan  Beach, 
with  hotels,  a  threatre  and  baths,  and  patronized  more  largely 
by  a  wealthier  dass  of  visitors.  Adjacent  to  Manhattah  Beach 
on  the  mainland,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
Sheepshead  Bay,  lies  the  village  of  Sheepshead  Bay,  In  which  ^ 
the  famous  race  track  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club. 

CONFALONIERI,  FEMIRICO,  Count  (1785--1846),  Italian 
revolutionist,  was  born  at  Milan,  descended  from  a  noble  Lom- 
bard family.  In  1806  he  married  Teresa  Casati.  During  the 
Napoleonic  period  Confalonieri  was  among  the  opponents  of  the 
French  regime,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Italiani  party  or  ItaHan  national  party.  At  the  time  of  the 
Milan  riots  of  18 14,  when  the  minister  Prina  was  kssas^jn&^ed, 
Confalonieri  was  unjustly  accused  of  complicity  in  the  dfeeij. 
After  the  faU  of  Napoleon  he  went  to  Paris  with.tfhe  oth^r 
Lombard  delegates  to  plead  his  country's  cause,  advocating  the 
fbrmation  of  a  separate  Lombard  state'  under  an  -indepf^ndent 
prince.  But  he  received  no  encouragement,  for'Lonibardy  ^as 
destined' for  Austria,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  consoled  Utim  by 
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sa3ri)}g  tjbat ''  the  Audtnaa  government  was  the  most  beneficent 
in  the.  world"  Confalonieri  went  on  to  London,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  the  favour  of  the  British  government,  but  failed  in  his 
object.  He  then  joined  the  freemasons  and  aocc^  of  the  vanous 
other  secret  societies  with  which  all  Europe  was  swarming, 
being  initiated  by  Filippo  Buonarroti  (1761-1S37),  an  old 
Tuscan  Jacobin  living  in  Paris.  On  returning  to  Milan^  where 
he  found  the  Austrians  in  possession,  he  at  first  devoted  Mmself 
to  promoting  the  materia)  progress  of  his  country,  but  he  w^s 
ever  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  liberate  it  from  the  foreigner. 
Eady  in  1891,  when  the  atmosphere  was  thick  with  rumours 
of  revolt,  he  visited  various  parts  of  Italy  to  sound  the  liberal 
leaders,  and  also  corresponded  with  the  Piedmontese  officers 
who,  believing  that  they  had  the  approval  of  Prince  Charles 
Albert  of  C^rignano,  the  heir  to  the  throne^  were  planning  a 
military  revolt.  There  was  talk  of  a  rising  at  Milan  combined 
with  <  a  Piedmontese  invasion  to  expel  the  Austrians,  but  the 
plans,  were  v^yi  vague  and  unpractical,  for  the  military  con* 
spirators  ^uld  count  only  on  a  few  hundred  men,  and  Con- 
falonieri wanted  them  that  Lombardy  was  not  ready.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Piedmontese  revolt  (March-April  1821)  the 
Austrian  authorities  made  some  arrests,  and,  through  the 
treachery  of  one .  conspirator  and  the  foolishness  of  others, 
discovjered  the  plot,  if  it  could  so  be  called,  a^id  arrested  Silvio 
Pellico  and  Maroncelli  and  afterwards ,  Confalonieri.  A  long 
trial  iw>w  began,  conducted  with  all  the  rigour  and  secrecy  of  the 
Austrian  procedure,  and  Confalonieri,  outwitted  by  the  astute 
examining  magistral,  A.  Salvo tti  (d.  1S66),  contradicted  himself, 
made  fatal  admissions^  even  compromised  others,  and  together 
with  several  <;ompanions  was  condemned  to  death  for  high 
treason,  but  through  the  intercession  of  his  wife  and  father, 
who  went  to  Vienna  to  plead  his  cau^  in  person,  the  emperor 
Francis  cpn;unuted  the  penalty  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  of  Spielberg  Qanuary  iSa4),  Confalonieri  was 
taken  to  Vienna  and  had  a  long  interview  with  Prince  JMetternich, 
who  tried  to  ext^^LCt  further  confessions  incriminating  other 
persons,,  esi>ecially  Charles  Albert,  but  although  Confalonieri 
seemed  at  one  time  inclined  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  fpr  the  emperor,  he  did  not  do  so,  and  once 
he  was  in  prison  he  refused  to  say  or  write  another  word,  and 
was  ^treated  with  ep^ceptional  severity  in  consequence.  His  wife 
died  in  1S30,  and  in  1836,  on  the  death  of  tb^  eoiperor  Francis, 
he  was  pardoned  and  exiled  to  America.  He  came  hack  to 
Europe  after  a  year's  absence,  and  in  1840  obtained  permission 
to  return  to  Milan  to  see  his  dying  father.  '  He  himself,  broken 
in  health  and  ^irits,.died  on  the  loth  of  December  1846,  too  soon 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  Italian  freedom.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly played  a  considerable  r61e  in  the  conspiracy  of  i8ai, 
being  the  most  influentiaJL  and  richest  of  the  Milanese  Liberals; 
when  $rst  arrested  ^  conduct  may  have  been  open  to  criticism, 
but  he  more  than  expiated  any  temporary  weakness  due  to 
iU-health  and  to  the  bs'bairous  methods  of  examination  by  his 
heroic  attitude  during  his  long  imprisonmenti  and  his  persistent 
refusal  to  accept  offers,  of  pardon  accompanied  by  dishonouring 
c<^nditions. 

H>$<  Memaife  e  LeUere  have  bten  edited  by  Gabrio  Caaati  (2  vols., 
Milan,  1899).  A,  D*Ancona's  Federico  Confalonieri  (Milan,  1^98) 
is  based  on  the  rpemoirs  and  on  a  large  numoer  of  secret  documents 
from  the  archives  of  Vienna  and  Milan.  A.  Luzio's  Antonio  Salvotti 
e  i  procesd  del  Veniuno  (Rome,  1901)  contains  many  fresh  documents 
wotch  to  some  extent  exonerate  Salvotti  horn  the  charge  of  cruerty ; 
among  other  papers  Metternich's  account  of  his  interview  with 
Confalonieri  is  given  in  full.  See  also  A.  Luzio,  Nucvi  documenU 
sul  proussa  Confalonieri  (Rome,  1908).  (L.  V.*) 

CONFARRBATIO,  the  ancient  patrician  form  of  marriage 
among  the  Romans,  especially  necessary  at  the  nuptials  of  those 
whose  children  were  intended  to  be  vestal  virgins  or  flamens 
of  Jupiter.  The, name  originated  in  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
sharing  a  cake  of  spejt  (far  or  panis  farreus)^  in  the  presence  of 
the  pontifeXf  maximm,  flatnen  dioHs,  and  ten  witnesses.  This 
form  of  marriage  could  only  be  dissolved  by  another  equally 
solemn ,  ceremony,  which  was  called  diffarrealio.  In  later  re- 
publican tiami  canfarr^atio  becapie  obsolete  except  in  the 


case  of  the  mo^t  sacred  priesthoods — the  fiamines  and  the 
rex  sacrorum.  Confarreatio  was  the  ooost  solemn  of  the  thifee 
forms  of  marriage  (g.v.),  but  in  later  times  the  cecemony  fell  into 
disuse,  and  Cicero  mentions  but  two,  coempHo  and  usus.  (See 
Roman  Law.) 

CONFECTIONERY  (from  Lat.  cof^eclio,  conficere,  compound), 
a.  term  of  rather  vague  Upplication,  embracing  all  food  prepam- 
tions  of  the  nature  of  sweetmeats,  pastry,  &c.,  which  have  sugar 
(^.9.)  for  their  basis  or  principal  ingredient.  In  this  way  the 
industry  may  be  said  to  include  the  preservation  of  fniite  by 
means  of  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  jams  and  jellies,  the  art 
of  preparing  fruit^yrups  and  pastes,  ices,  and  sweetened  bever- 
ages, in  addition  to  the  various  noanufactures  in  whidi  sugar 
is  the  more  prominent  and  principal  ingredient.  In  former 
days  the  making  of  sweetmeats  was  part  of  a  drug^^t's  business, 
but  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  19th  oentiuy  it  developed  into  a 
separate  industry  in  England,  and  the  International  £xhibitioii 
of  185X  resulted  in  its  spreading  to  other  countries.  At  the 
present  day  France  and  O&m&siy  are  prominent' in  ail  sorts 
of  confectionery  and  hafirbans\  and  the  *' candy"  industry  in 
America  has  developed  enormously. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  sugar  is  prepared  as  a  sweet  for 
eating  is  that  of  lozenges^  which  consist  of  finely  ground  sugar 
mixed  with  dissolved  gum  to  form  a  stiff  dough.  This  is  roUed 
into  sheets  of  the  desired  thidbness  from  wlikh  the  lozenges  are 
stamped  out  by  appropriate  cutters  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
and  harden  in  a  heated  apartment  They  are  coloured  and 
flavoured  with  a  great  variety  of  ingredients,  which  are  added 
in  suitable  proportions  with  the  dissolved  gum.  Many  kinds 
of  medicated  lozenges  are  also  in  extensive  use,  the  medicinal 
ingredients  being  similarly  incorporated  with  the  gum.  Hard 
sweetmeats,  comfits  or  dragies,  constitute  another  important 
variety  of  confectionery.  To  make  these  a  core  or  centre  of  some 
kind  is  taken,  consisting  of  a  small  loase^ge,  or  of  some  seed  or 
fruit,  such  as  xn.  almond,  coriander,  caraway,  pistachio,  &c.,  and 
successive  layers  of  sugar  are  deposited  around  it  till  the  desired 
uze  is  attained.  The  cores  are  placed  in  large  copper  pans  or 
vessels  which  are  heated  by  a  steam  coil  or  jacket,  or  by  hot  air, 
and  which  are  geared  to  rotate  at  an  inclined  angle  so  that  their 
contents-  are  kept  constantly  in  motion,  tumbling  over  each 
other.  From  time  to  time  sugar  ^rup  is  added  as  they  appear 
to  get  dry,  and  after  receiving  a  certain  coating  they  are  removed 
to  dry  and  harden.  After  a  sufficient  number  of  alternate 
coatings  in  the  pan  and  dryings,  the  comfits  are  finished  with 
a  coating-  of  thin  syrup,  which  may  be  coloured  if  desired. 
Another  extensive' class  of  confectionery  is  made  with  sugar 
boiled  at  different  temperatures,  the  various  degtees  of  heating 
being  known  as  thready  blow  or  feather,  ball,  crack,  caramel,  &c. 
In  some  cases  a  little  cream  of  tartar,  or  glucose  to  the  extent 
of  30%  or  even  more,  is  used  with  \ht  sugar.  .  By  treatment 
of  this  kind  the  sugar  is  obtained  in  a  wide  range  of  consistencies^ 
from  soft  and  creamy,  as  in  fondatUSj  to  dear  and  hard,  as  in 
hofley  sugar.  By  vigorous  and  continued  drawing  out  or  "  pull* 
ing  "  of  boiled  sugar  while  it  is  in  a  plastic  condition,  the  mole^ 
cular  structure  of  the  material  is  changed,  and  frotai  being  glassy 
and  transparent  it  becomes  opaque,  porous  and  granular  in 
ai^earance.  In  this  way  the  preparation  known  as  rock  is 
manufactured.  For  liqueurs^  a  flavoured  S3niip  is  dropped  into 
moidds  impressed  in  dry  starch,  when  a  crust  of  sugar  forms  on 
the  outside^  the  interior  remaining  liquid.  The  thickness  of 
this  crust  is  then  increased  by  immersing  it  in  syrup  from 
which  more  sugar-crystals  are  deposited  upon  it,  and  the  sweets 
may  be  finished  in  the  comfitr-pan  already  mentioned.  Sugar- 
candy  is  pr^tared  from  solutions  of  either  brt^n  or  xefined 
sugar,  to  the  latter  of  which  cochineal  or  other  colouring  in* 
gredient  is  frequently  added.  The  solutions,  when  boiled  to 
a  proper  degree,  are  poured  into  moulds  across  which  pieces 
of  string  are  stretched  at  sufficient  intervals.  K^t  in  a  chamber 
heated  from  90^  to  100^  F.,  the  sugar  gradually  crystallises  on 
the  strings  and  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  when  sufficient  has 
been  deposited  the  remaining  Uquor  is  drained  off,  and  tlie 
crystals  are  removed. and  dried  by  Joieat..  .Machinery,  often  of 
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elaborate  character,  i»  bow.  cxtei^vely  empk^od.  in  alitiost 
all  branches  of  the  ccmlectionery  tirade.  For-  fihocohte^  sti^  that 
article  also  Cocoa 

GONFEDSRATE  STATES  QF  AMBRKA,  the  tiUe  of  the 
independent  government,  formed  by  the  seceding  Southern 
States  at  the  Q{>ening  of  the  American  Civil  War,  in  the  winter  of 
i86o-zS6 1 .  These  States  contained  roughly  half  the  popidation 
of  the  Northern  States  which  remained  in  the  Union.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  population  they  had  played  a  moire  important 
part  in  the  previous  political  history  of  the  United  States  than 
was  their  share.  The  forn^tion  of  the  new  CooiFederacy  was  in 
the  hands  of  experienced  statesmen,  well  schooled  in  the  politics 
x>l  their  respective  states  and  in  the  halls  of  Ijie. Federal  Congress 
to  undertake  such  a  task*  Jefferson.  Dajvia.ol  Mississippi  was 
almost  naturally  chosen  president,  his  livsd  candidates  being 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  subsequently  chosen  to  fill  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Confederacy,  an  important  exponent  o£  states' 
rights,  and  during  the  war  a  strong  antagonist  of  President 
Davis's  policy,  and  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  a  strong  seces- 
sionist. The  latter  became  a  prominent  member  ef  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  and,  like  Stephens,  opposed  the  despotic 
powers  of  the  Richmond  government.  President  Davis  had 
been  trained  in  the  Federal  army,  as  well  as  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  National  administratjon.  His  administration  of  the 
Confederate  presidency  cannot  be  called  brilliant.  The  difli- 
culties  he  contended  with,  however,  were  insurmountable; 
but  his  official  acts  were  always  the  result  of  an  unselfish  desire 
to  do  what  seemed  best  for  the  cause  he  espoused.  The  presi- 
dent's cabinet  contained,  among  others,  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
secretary  of  state;  C.  G.  Memminger  (180^1888),  and  later 
George  A.  Trenholm  (1806-1876),  secretaries  of  the  treasury; 
G.  W.  Randolph  (i8i»-x87&)  andjames  A.  Seddon(  181 5-1880), 
secretaries  of  war;  S.  R.  MaUory  (1813-1873),  secretary  of  the 
navy,  and  John  IL  Reagan,.  postmastei^generaL  01.  these 
Benjamin  Was  distinctly  the  most  powerful  intellectually. 
Memminger,  with  little  training  or  aptitude  for  his  difficult 
position,  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  financier,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  summer  of  1864  by  Trenhokti^  a  Charleston 
banker,  of  high  intelligence  and  good  training^  who^  however, 
found  it  impossible  to  save  the  Conf ederlucy  from  financial  ruin. 
Of  other  Confederates  piominent  in  official  positioaQS  the  following 
may*  be  mentioned:  Howell  Cofob^  a  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Congress  and  of  President  Buchanan's  cabsin£ft,  serving 
as  sp>eaker:  of  the  provisional  Confederate  congress  and  later 
in  the  fieM;  Robert.  W.  Barnwell  (1801-188^)  and  William  L. 
Yancey;  Benjamin  H.  Hili  (28<23-i882)>  and  A.  H.  Keenan  of 
Georgia;  John  A.  CampbeH  (1811-1889),  before  the  war  a 
judge  of  the  U*S.  Supreme  Court;  Judge  A.  G.  Magrath  (1813-- 
1893),  a  prominent  Judge  of  the  Confederate  court  in  South 
Carolina;  Governors  Z.  Bj  Vance  of  North  Carolina,  and  J.  £. 
Brown  of  Georgia  (1821-18^4). 

In  framing  their  provisional  and  permanent  constitutions 
in  1 861  the  Confederate  statesmen  emphasised  the  points  of 
view  which  had  characterized  them  in  tibie  great'  constitutional 
discussions  of  the  previous  faal^century.  They  also  aimed  to 
correct  certain  defects  in  the  United  States  Constitution  by 
amending  that  document  in  various. directions.  The  Southern 
**  States'  Rights  V  view  of  the  sovereign  and  independent 
position  of' the  individuai  states  was  emphasized  in  the  Con- 
federate constitutions,  which  eVen  Went  so  far  as  to  allow  a 
state  legislature  to  impeach  a  Confederate  official,  acting  within 
that  state.  Moreover,  in  the  provisional  Coniedeirate  constitu- 
tion state  officials  were  not  boundby  oath  to  support  the  central 
government.  '  The  powers  of  the  executive  were  increased  as 
against  the  prerogatives  of  the  congress.*  The  president  was 
allowed  to  veto  particular  appropriations  and  approve  others 
in  the  same  bill.  His  term  of  office  was  lengthened  to  seven 
years,  and  he  was  declared  ineligible  for  a  second  term  of  office. 
The  cabinet  officers  were  allowed  seats  in  either  house  of  congress^ 
in  imitation  of  the  practice  in  iGreat  <BTiftiiiii,  which  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  especially  was  anxious  to  transplant  to  the  American 
continent.    The  congress  could  approjjriate  money  for  particular 


purposes  only  by  a  l^o-thitds/majority^  unieas  the  appropriati6n 
were  asked  for  by  the  head  of  that  depiartmettt  Every  bill  was 
to  refer  to  one  subject,  and  that  subject -was;  to  he  ^^ressed  in 
the  title,  a  provision  .aimed  at  preventing  ^'oamibus^'  and 
confused  legislation,  in  which,  it  si^ially  failed-. 

The  Southern  attitude  toward  a  protective  tariS  was.  em- 
phasized by  the  constitutional  provision  that  no  botmty  should 
be  paid  and  no  taxes  levied  for  the  benefit  of  any  branches  of 
industry.  Similarly  the  central  government  could  not  authorize 
internal  improvements  except  for  aids  to  navigation.  Also  the 
expensed  of  the  post  office  were  not  allowed  to  exceed  its  receipts. 
The  old  Constitution  had  carefully  avoided  the  use  of-  the  word 
'^  slave,''  but  the  Confederate  constitutions  had  no  suck  scruples, 
and,  moreover,  recognized  the  legitimate  existence,  of  ^very, 
and  forbade  all  legislation  which  might  impair  the  right  of 
property  in  negro  slaves. 

These  changes. all  had  reference  to  times  of  peace.  The  war 
powers  of  the  government  were  left  unchanged  from  those 
provided  for  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Provisions  of  that 
document  as  to  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
provisions  regarding  conscription  were  left  equally  vague  in 
the  new  Confederate  Constitution.  These  led  to  acrimonious 
discussian  and  much  bitter  feeling  against  the  centralized  war 
powers  of  the  government  at  Richmond.  As  the  war  progf  essefd, 
the  Richmond  authorities  became  necessarily  more  and  more 
oppressive  and  aroused  the  ^'  States'  Rights  "  feeling  jirevalent 
in  the  South.  It  became  evident  that  a  confederated  form  of 
government,  such  as  was  planned  by  the  Southerners,  wap 
unsuited  to  the  stringent  requirements  of  war  times  and  contri^- 
buted  doubtless  somewhat  to  the  final  cataclysm. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  constitution  regarding  the  issue 
of  legal  tender  paper  money  remained  the  same  as  of  old.  In 
the  North  such  legal  tender  paper  began  to  be  issued-  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  and  later  opened  the  question  of  the  cdnstitution- 
ality  of  such  a  practice.  No  Confederate  legal  tender  act  was 
ever  passed,  thou^  the  agitation  in  that  direction  was  often 
strong.  T^ie  objections  which  prevented  the  passage  of  such 
an  act  were  the  same  as  those  o£Fered  by  the  minority  in  later 
years  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  le^l  tender 
act.  The  Southerners  were  too  true  to  theiT3trict  constructionist 
views  of  the  constitution  to  admit  the  oonstitntionality  iof  a 
legal  tender  act. 

The  personnel  of  the  Confederate  congress  and  administration 
was  materially  weakened  by  the  n^itar;^  field's  drawing  off  the 
most  brilliant  Southern  leadeid.  It  was  largely  owing  to  the 
strategical  skill  of  these  generals  that  the  Sou^em  armies, 
smaller  and  more  poorly  equipped  than  thefr  opponents,  niain^ 
tained  the  unequal  contest  for  four  years.  In  the  naval  operat- 
tions  the  North  had  an  overwhelming  advantage,  which  was 
promptly  and  effectively  used.  The  blockade-  of  the  Southern 
ports,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  186 1,  was  much  less  spectacular 
than  the  operations  of  the  army,  but  was  quite  as  ^ective  in 
breaking  down  the  Confederacy.  It  cut  oft  the*  South  frocli 
obtaining  foreign  war  supplies,  and  reduced  it  to  dependence 
upon  its  own  products,  which  were  almost  exdttsively  agticui* 
tural.  Manulacttlring  industries  hardly  existed  in  the  South. 
A  few  iron  works  attempted  with  little  success  to  meet  the 
demand  for  ordnance.  This  and  small-arms  were  obtained 
from  the  Federal  arsenals  in  1861,  by  capture  and  to  some 
extent  by  eluding  the  blockade.  Powder  factories  wiere  estab^ 
lished  and  vigorously  operated.  The  scarcity  and  high  price 
of  clothing  put  a  large  premium  on  the  establishment  of  tlextil^ 
factories,  but  their  product  was  far  below  the  demand. 

The  South  was  unfortunate  in  having  a  poorly  developed 
railway  system:  As  compared  with  those  of  the  North,  Itfe 
railways  were  inadequately  equipped  and  did  not  form  Connected 
systems.  During  the  war,  iht  inroads  of  th^'  Federtil  ItioopteJ 
and  the  natural  deterioration  of  the  lines  and  their rbllingstoct, 
greatly  reduced  the  value  of  the  railroads  as  a  mIKtary  factor! 
They  continued  to  be  active  in  distributing  the  relatiVel^r'  small 
amount  of  imports  through  the  blockaded  ports  bf  Gliarlestoh-, 
Savannah  and  Wilmington.    Their  usefulness  to^the'^Wiii^lftfid 
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the  chy  pqpiulation  in  collecting  food  material  from  the  country 
districts  was  much  impaired. 

The  harvests  in  the  South  during  the  war  were  fairly  abimdant, 
as  far  as  they  were  not  destroyed  by  the  advancing  Northern 
armies.  Maize  was  raised  in  large  quantities,  and,  in  general, 
the  raising  of  food  products  instead  of  tobacco  and  cotton  was 
encouraged  by  legislation  and  otherwise.  The  scarcity  of  food 
in  the  armies  and  cities  was  chiefly  due  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  means  of  transportation,  and  to  the  paper  money  policy 
and  its  attendant  repressive  measures. 

The  specie  holdings  of  the  Southern  banks  largely  found 
their  way  into  the  Confederate  treasury  in  payment  for  the 
$i5,ooo,ocx>  loan  effected  early  in  1861.  In  addition,  the 
government  secured  the  specie  in  the  various  Federal  offices 
which  fell  into  its  power.  These  sums  were  soon  sent  to  Europe 
in  payment  of  foreign  war  supplies.  The  gold  and  sUver  in 
general  circulation  also  soon  left  the  country  almost  entirely, 
driven  out  by  the  rising  flood  of  paper  money.  Aside  from  the 
payment  of  the  above  loan  the  government  never  secured  any 
specie  revenue,  and  was  driven  headlong  into  the  wholesale 
issue  of  paper  money.  The  first  notes  were  issued  in  March 
1861,  and  bore  interest.  They  were  soon  followed  by  others, 
bearing  no  interest  and  payable  in  two  years,  others  payable  six 
months  after  peace.  New  issues  were  continually  provided, 
so  that  from  an  initial  $1,000,000  in  circulation  in  July  1861, 
the  amoimt  rose  to  30  milliflna  before  December  1861;  to  xoo 
millions  by  March  1862;  to  200  millions  by  August  1862;  to 
perhaps  450  nulUons  by  December  1862;  to  700  millions  by  the 
autumn  of  1863;  and  to  a  much  larger  figure  before  the  end  of 
the  war. 

This  policy  of  issuing  irredeemable  paper  money  was  copied 
by  the  individual  states  and  other  political  bodies.  Alabama 
began  by  issuing  $1,000,000  in  notes  in  February  1861,  and 
added  to  this  amount  d\u±[ig  each  subsequent  session  of  the  state 
legislature.  The  other  states  followed  suit.  Cities  also  sought 
to  replenish  their  treasuries  in  the  same  way.  Corporations 
and  other  business  ooncems  tried  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of 
prices  with  the  issue  of  thdr  individual  promissory  notes  intended 
to  circulate  from  hand  to  hand.  As  a  result  of  this  redundancy 
of  the  currency  the  price  of  gold  rose  to  great  heights.  It  was 
quoted  at  a  premium  in  Confederate  notes  in  April  i86i<  By 
the  end  of  that  year  a  paper  dollar  was  quoted  at  90  cents  in  gold; 
during  iS6fl  that  figure  fell  to  40  cents;  during  X863,  to  6  cents; 
and  still  lower  during  the  las^t  two  years  of  the  war.  The  down- 
ward coutse  of  this  figure,  with  occasional  recoveries,  reflects 
the  popular  estimate  of  the  Confederacy's  chance  of  maintaining 
itself  against  the  Northern  invasion.  The  fluctuations  of  the 
gold  premium  in  the  North  during  the  same  years  are  a  comple- 
mentary movement,  and  correspondingly  reflect  the  periods  of 
popular  elation  and  depression  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the 
war. 

The  redundant  currency  drove  the  price  of  commodities 
to  exorbitant  heights,  and  deranged  all  business.  It  affected 
different  classes  of  commodities  differently.  Those  the  supply 
of  which  was  entirely  from  abroad,  like  coffee,  rose  to  the  greatest 
height  owing  to  their  scarcity  produced  by  the  blockade.  In- 
genious substitutes  were  found  for  such  articles,  and  enormous 
profits  were  secured  by  the  merchants  who  successfully  ran  the 
blockade  and  imported  such  much-needed  articles  of  foreign 
origin.  These  speculators  were  continually  abused  for  making 
such  io^portations  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  supplying 
the.  government  with  foreign  war  supplies.  Articles  that  were 
produced, in  the  South  and  marketed  abroad  or  in  the  North 
during  normal  times  rose  least  in  value.  Tobacco  and  cotton, 
foir  instance,  which  found  no  buyers  owing  to  the  blockade, 
actually  feU  Iq  value  as  quoted  in  gold.  The  great  divergence 
of  the  price  of  thes^  two  commodities  in  the  South  and  abroad — 
the  Northern  price  of  cotton  increased  more  than  tenfold  during 
the  war— offered  the  strongest  inducement  to  evade  the  blockade 
^nd  export  t]biem.  A  small  amount  of  cotton  reached  the  world's 
market  by.  way  of  the  Atlantic  ports  or  Mexico,  and  netted 
those  ffOficemedi  in  the  venture  handsome  profits. 


The  same  motive  operated  to  encourage  trade  with  the  enemy. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  were  smuggled  through  the  military  lines 
in  exchange  for  hospital  stores,  coffee  and  similar  articles.  The 
military  authorities  tried  to  suppress  this  illicit  trade,  but  at 
times  even  they  were  carried  away  by  the  desire  to  secure 
the  much'desired  foreign  supines.  The  dvil  government  also 
vacillated  between  the  policy  of  encouraging  exports,  especially 
to  Europe  in  exchange  for  foreign  goods,  and  the  policy  of 
forbidding  such  trade  in  view  of  the  supposed  advantage  accruing 
to  foreigners,  who  it  was  hoped  would  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  in  order  to  secure 
Southern  cotton. 

The  derangement  of  prices,  their  local  differences  and  fluctua- 
tions, produced  wild  speculation  in  the  South.  Normal  business 
was  almost  impossible,  and  the  gambling  dement  was  forced 
into  every  transaction.  Speculation  in  gold  was  espedally 
pronounced.  Legislation  and  popular  feeling  were  aimed  at  it, 
but  without  avail.  Even  the  government  itself  was  compelled 
to  speculate  in  gold.  Speculation  in  food  and  other  articles 
was  equally  inevitable  and  was  much  decried.  Laws  were 
formed  to  curb  the  speculators,  but  had  no  effect. 

The  policy  of  the  Southern  banks  during  the  war  encouraged 
speculation.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  been  well  managed, 
and  remained  solvent  until  September  1861.  The  banks  of  the 
other  states  suspended  specie  payments  at  the  end  of  i860, 
and  thereafter  enlarged  their  note  issue  and  their  loans,  thereby 
adding  to  .the  general  redundancy  of  the  currency  and  stimulating 
the  prevalent  speculative  craze.  Hiey  did  a  large  business  by 
speculating  in  cotton,  making  advances  to  the  planters  on  the 
basis  of  their  crops.  The  state  governments  also  used  their  note 
issues  for  this  purpose,  the  planters  urgently  demanding  relief 
as  their  cotton  could  not  reach  a  market.  The  Confederate 
government  also  made  advances  on  cotton  and  secured  large 
quantities  by  purchase,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  cotton  bonds. 
The  rise  of  prices  reflecting  the  redundancy  of  the  currency 
was  no  advantage  to  the  producer.  Frequent  efforts  were  made 
by  legislation  and  otherwise  to  reduce  the  prices  demanded 
espedally  by  the  agriculturists.  As  a  result,  the  production 
of  food  products  fell  off,  at  least  the  agriculturists  did  not  bring 
their  products  to  market  for  fear  of  bdng  forced  to  sell  them 
at  a  I0SS4  Supplies  for  the  army  were  obtained  by  impressment, 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  them  being  arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  low 
figure*  As  a  result,  the  army  administration  found  it  ahnost 
impossible  to  induce  producers  of  food  willingly  to  turn  over 
thdr  products,  and  the  army  suffered  from  want.  Under  these 
confused  industrial  drcimistances  the  sufferings  of  the  debtor 
dass  were  loudly  asserted,  and  laws  were  passed  to  relieve  them 
of  their  burdens,  making  the  collection  of  debts  difficult  or 
impossible.  The  debts  of  Southerners  to  Northerners  contracted 
before  the  war  were  confiscated  by  the  Confederate  government, 
but  did  not  amount  to  a  large  figure. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  blockade  and  the  x>eculiar 
industrial  devdopment  of  the  South  removed  the  possibility 
of  an  ample  government  revenue.  Though  import  duties  were 
levied,  the  proceeds  amounted  to  almost  nothing.  A  small 
export  duty  on  cotton  was  expected  to  produce  a  large  revenue 
sufficient  to  base  a  loan  upon,  but  the  small  amount  of  cotton 
exports  reduced  this  source  of  revenue  to  an  insignificant  figure. 
There  bdng,  moreover,  no  manufactures  to  tax  under  an  internal 
revenue  system  such  as  the  North  adopted,  the  Confederacy 
was  cut  off  from  deriving  any  considerable  revienue  from  indirect 
taxation.  The  first  Confederate  tax  law  levied  a  direct  tax 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  which  was  apportioned  among  the 
states.  These,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  contributed  their 
apportioned  share  to  the  central  government  by  issuing  bonds 
or  notes,  so  that  the  tax  was  in  reality  but  a  disguised  form  of 
loan.  Real  taxation  was  postponed  until  the  spring  of  1865, 
when  a  stringent  measure  was  adopted  taxing  property  and 
earnings.  It  was  slowly  and  with  difficulty  put  into  effect,  and 
was  re-enacted  in  February  1864.  In.  the  states  and  dries  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  to  relax  or  postpone  taxation  in  view  of 
the  other  demands  upon  the  people. 
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With  no  revenue  from  taxation,  and  ^th  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  wholesale  issue  of  paper  money  before  it,  the 
Confederate  government  made  every  effort  to  borrow  money 
by  the  issue  of  bonds.  The  initial  15-million  loan  was  soon 
followed  by  an  issue  of  one  hundred  millions  in  bonds,  which 
it  was,  however,  difficult  to  place.  This  was  followed  by  even 
larger  loans.  The  bonds  rapidly  fell  in  value,  and  were  quoted 
during  the  war  at  approximately  the  value  of  the  paper  money, 
in  which  medium  they  were  paid  for  by  subscribers.  To  avoid 
this  circumstance  a  system  of  produce  loans  was  devised  by 
which  the  bonds  were  subscribed  for  in  cotton,  tobacco  and  food 
products.  This  policy  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  enabled 
the  government  to  secure  at  least  a  part  of  the  armies'  food 
supplies.  But  the  bulk  of  the  subscriptions  for  these  bonds 
was  made  in  cotton,  for  which  the  planters  were  thus  enabled 
to  find  a  market. 

It  was  hoped  to  ke^  the  currency  within  bounds  by  holders 
of  paper  money  exchanging  it  for  bonds,  which  the  law  aUowed 
and  encouraged,  but  as  notes  and  bonds  fell  in  value  simul- 
taneously, there  was  no  inducement  for  holders  to  make  that 
exchange.  On  the  contrary,  a  note-holder  had  an  advantage 
over  a  bond-holder,  in  that  he  could  use  his  currency  for  specula- 
tion or  for  purchases  in  general.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  the 
Confederate  law  attempted  to  compel  note-holders  to  fund  their 
notes  in  bonds,  in  order  thereby  to  reduce  the  redundancy  of 
the  currency  and  lower  prices.  Disappointed  in  the  result  of 
this  legislation,  the  Congress,  in  February  1S64,  went  much 
fartho:  in  the  same  direction  by  passing  a  law  requiring  note- 
holders to  fund  their  notes  before  a  certain  date,  after  which 
no^es  would  be  taxied  a  third  or  more  of  their  face  value.  This 
drastic  measure  was  accepted  as  meaning  a  partial  repmdiation 
of  the  Confederate  debt,  and  though  it  for  the  time  reduced 
the  currency  ootstanding  and  lowered  prices,  it  wrecked  the 
government's  czedit,  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  Treasury 
to  float  any  more  loans.  During  the  last  months  of  the  war 
the  Treasury  led  a  most  precarious  existence,  and  its  actual 
operations  can  only  be  surmised. 

During  the  entire  war  the  notion  that  the  South  possessed  a 
most  efficient  engine  of  war  in  its  monopoly  of  cotton  buoyed  up 
the  hopes  of  the  Southerners.  The  government  strained  every 
effort  to  secure  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  nation  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  It  also  more  successfully  secured 
foreigners'  financial  recognition  of  the  South  by  effecting  a 
foreign  loam  based  on  cotton.  This  favourite  notion  was  put 
into  practice  in  the  spring  of  1863.  The  Prench  banking  house 
of  Erlaoger  ik  Company  undertook  to  float  a  loan  of  £3,000,000, 
redeemable  alter  the  war  in  cotton  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a 
pound.  M  cotton  at  the  time  was  selling  at  nearly  four  times 
that  figure  And  would  presumably  be  quoted  far  above  sixpence 
long  after  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  bonds  offered  strong 
attractions  ^to  those  speculatively  inclined  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  Southern  cause.  The  placing  of  the  bonds  in  Europe 
was  mismanaged  by  the  Confederate  agents,  but  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  sum  was  secured  fnun  the  public  and  used  for 
the  purchase  of  naval  and  military  stores.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war  these  ioreign  bonds  were  ignored  by  the  re-estabJished 
Federal  authorities  like  all  the  other  bonds  of  the  Confederate 
government.  Compared  with  the  partial  success  of  this  financial 
recogniti^m  by  Europe,  the  South  con^icuously  failed  in  securing 
the  political  recognition  of  the  Confederaite  government.  Early 
in  i86x  W.  L.  Yancey  and  others  went  to  Europe  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  fore^  governments  in  the  Southern  cause.  J.  M. 
Mason  and  John  Slidell  followed  early  in  1862,  after  a  short 
detention  iby  the  Federal  government,  which  had  removed  them 
from  a  British  vessel  «»  route  to  Europe.  Though  these  Con- 
federate conunissioners  made  every  eBort  to  induce  foreign 
governments,  especially  those  of  (keat  Britain  and  France,  to 
recognixe  the  Confederacy,  they  were  ioikd  in  their  efforts, 
largely  fay  the  skill  and  persistence  of  tibe  Federal  minister  in 
London,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 

The  political  history  of  the  Confederate  States  is  the  culminar 
tion  of  an  inevitable  conflict,  the  be^nniogs  of  which  are  found 


in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Union.  The  financial  and  industrial 
history  of  the  South  during  1861  to  1865  is  the  story  of  a  struggle 
with  overwhelming  odds.  The  mistakes  of  the  Confederate 
government's  policy  are  overshadowed  by  its  desperate  efforts 
to  maintain  itself  against  the  irresistible  attacks  of  the  North. 
In  making  that  effort  the  South  sacrificed  everything,  and 
emerged  from  the  war  a  financial  and  industrial  wreck. 
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OONPBDERATION  (Fr.  confSdSraHon,  Lat.  confoederatio, 
from  foedusy  a  league,  /t?e^ar£,  to  form  a  league),  primarily 
any  league,  or  union  of  people,  or  bodies  of  people.  The  term 
in  modem  political  use  is  generally  confined  to  a  permanent 
union  of  soverdgn  states,  for  certain  common  puiposes,  e.g.  the 
Crerman  Confederation  {Bund)^  established  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  X815,  and  the  Confed^^tion  of  the  Rhine  (Rkeinbund)^ 
a  league  of  certain  German  states  under  the  protection  of 
Napoleon  (1806--1813).  The  alliance  of  the  Great  Powers  by 
which  Europe  was  governed  after  181 5  was  sometimes,  e^>ecially 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.,  called  the  "  Confederation  of 
Europe^';  but  this  expressed  rather  a  pious  aspiration  than  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  The  distinction  between  Con£ederation 
and  Federation  (see  Federax.  Government),  synonymous  in 
thdr  origin,  has  been  developed  in  the  political  terminology  of 
the  United  States.  Up  to  1789  these  were  a  Confederation; 
then  the  word  Federation,  or  Federal  Republic,  was  introduced 
ad  implying  closer  union.  This  distinction  was  emphasized 
during  the  Civil  War  between  North  and  South,  the  seceding 
states  forming  a  Confederation  (Confederate  States  of  Anserica) 
in  opposition  to  the  Federal  Union.  Confederation  thus  comes 
to  mean  a  union  of  sovereign  states  in  which  the  stress  is  laid 
on  the  sovereign  independence  of  each  constituent  body  (cf .  the 
German  Staatenbund);  Federation  implies  a  union  of  states  in 
which  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  supremacy  of  the  common  govern* 
ment  (Ger.  Bundesstwit),  The  distinction  is,  however,  by  no 
mean^  universally  observed. 

The  variant  "  Confederacy,"  derived  through  the  Anglo- 
French  confederacies  and  meaning  generally  a. league  or  union, 
whether  of  states  or  individuals,  was  applied  in  America  in  the 
sense  of  Confederation  to  the  seceding  southern  states  (see  above). 
In  its  political  sense,  however,  confederacy  has  generally  come 
to  mean  rather  a  temporary  league  of  independent  states  for 
certain  purposes.  As  apphed  to  individuals,  while  ''  confedera- 
tion "  is  used  of  certain  open  unions  of  people  for  political  or 
other  purposes  {e.g.  the  Miners'  Confederation),  "  confederacy  " 
— from  its  obsolete  legal  sense  of  conspiracy — has  come  frequently 
to  imply  a  secret  bond,  a  combination  for  illicit  purposes,  or 
of  persons  whose  identity  is  not  disclosed. 

CONFERENCE,  a  bringing  together  (Lat.  conferre)  for  the 
purpose  of  dis»cussion,  particularly  a  meeting  of  members  of  one 
or  more  societies,  of  representatives  of  legislative  or  other  bodi^, 
or  of  different  states.  Such  are  the  meetings  between  members 
of  the  upper  and  lower  chambers  of  the  British  parliament,  or 
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of  the  UniUd  States  coiigressi  to  adjust  matters*  of  difference, 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  prime  ounisters  of  the  various  British 
colonies,  held  at  stated  intervals: to  consult  with  the  imperial 
government.  The  title  of  Colonial  Conference  was  changed  to 
that  of  Imperial  Conference  in  1907,  but  the  proposal  to  change 
Conference  to  Coimcil  was  dropped;  it  was  felt  that  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  usually  connoted  by  the  word  "  council  " 
made  that  title  less  suitable  to  an  assembly  with  pturely  delibera- 
tive and  consultative  powers,  which  were  more  fitly  expressed 
by  "  conference'."  In  diplomacy  the  word  "  conference  "  is 
used  of  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  states  of  greater  or 
less  importance  for  the  purpose  of  settling  particular  points, 
as  distinguished  from  a  "  congress,'*  which  is  properly  a  meeting 
of  the  great  powers  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of  general 
interest.  In  practice,  however,  the  distinction  is  not  consistently 
maintained.  The  meetings  preliminary  to  a  congress  and  the 
sessions  of  the  congress  itself  are  also  styled  "  conferences  "  (see 
Congress).  The  word  is  also  applied  to  the  annual  assemblies 
for  transacting  church  business  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  of  Great  Britain  and  to  various  similar  assemblies  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  (see  Methodism). 

CONFESSION  (Lat.  confessiOj  from  confiteor,  acknowledge, 
confess),  a, term  meaning  in  general  the  admission  and  acknow- 
ledgment that  one  has  done  something  which  otherwise  might 
remain  undisclosed,  especially  the  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
or  wrong-doing,  either  in  public  or  to  somebody  specially  entitled 
to  such  knowledge.  The  term  has  a  special  importance  (x)  in 
religion,  (2)  in  law. 

I.  Religion. — Among  the  Jews  it  was  ordwed  that  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  the  high  priest  should  make  confession  of  sins 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  day  is  still  kept  by  the 
Jews  with  fasting  and  confession  of  sins.  The  Jews  were  also 
enjoined  to  confess  their  sins  individually  to  God,  and  in  certain 
cases  to  man. 

In  the  Gospels  confession  is  scarcely  mentioned.  But  much 
is  said  about  forgiveness,  and  the  church  is  empowered  to  ad- 
minister God's  pardon  (John  xx.  23  and  Matt,  xviii.  18). 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  primary  reference  of  "  binding 
and  loosing"  is,  according  to  rabbinical  usage,  rather  to  the 
laying  down  of  rules  than  to  condoning  breaches  of  them;  and 
nothing  is  said  to  confine  the  words  *'  Whose  soever  sins  ye 
forgive  "  to  the  offences  of  Christians  already  baptized,  and 
they  should  be  held  to  include  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
baptizing  converts  as  well  as  the  administration  of  internal 
discipline. 

The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is  scarcely  more  explicit  on  the 
subject,  which  did  not  become  so  urgent  in  the  days  of  early 
enthusiasm,  and  when  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was  ex- 
pected immediately.  Baptism  conve)^  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  therefore  ought  to  result  in  freedom  from  all  wilful  sin.  But 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  baptized  Christian  who  fell  into 
grievous  sin?  On  the  one  hand  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(vi.  4-6)  declared  that  renewals  of  the  lapsed  are  impossible. 
On  the  other,  the  confession  of  sins  was  ordered  in  James  v.  15, 
16  and  I  John  i.  9,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline  is  referred  to  in 
1  Cor.  V.  and  2  Cor.  ii.  5-11  (the  identification  of  the  two  cases  is 
precarious),  Gal.  vi.  i  and  other  passages.  Though  nothing 
TJ'as  as  yet  systematized,  the  governing  principle  is  laid  down 
that  the  sin  of  the  member  affects  the  whole  body,  and  therefore 
the  society  is  bound  to  deal  with  it  both  from  pity  for  the  sinner, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  own  purity. 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  face  the  various  questions  involved 
hiore  systematically.  The  definite  discussion  of  the  problems 
dates  from  The  Shepherd  of  Hertnas  (published  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  145).  Hermas  rejects  both  the  extreme  opinions,  viz.  that  to 
the  baptized  Christian  there  is  either  no  such  thing  as  sin,  or  no 
such  thing  as  further  forgiveness.  He  represents  the  church  as 
a  woman  who  offers  sinful  Christians  a  unique  opportunity  for 
conversion  and  restoration,  which  must  be  seized  at  once  or  lost 
for  ever.  But  while  he  insists  on  repentance  and  mortification, 
he  says  nothing  about  public  confession  or  discipline.  Soon 
bitter  controversies  arose,  especially  in  the  West,  where  questions 


of  discipline  have  always  been  to  the  lore  {see  Montanisk; 
NovATiAKUS;  DoNATisxs).  Speaking  broadly  the  development 
was  from  rigour  to  indulgence,  and  the  three  schisms  referred 
to  voiced  the  protests  of  the  puritan  minority: 

At  the  beiginning  of  the  3rd  century  something  like  a  definite 
system  had  been  established  at  Carthage  and  elsewhere.  Three 
groups  of  sins,  classified  as  (i)  idolatry,  which  included  apostasy, 
(2)  adultery  or  fornication,  and  (3)  murder,  were  held  to  exclude 
the  guilty  person  from  sharing  in  the  eucharist  until  death,  that 
is  to  say,  if  he  had  committed  the  sin  after  baptism.  Not  that 
it  was  asserted  that  he,  therefore,  could  not  be  forgiven  by  God; 
indeed  he  was  urged  to  pray  and  fast  and  undergo  church 
discipline;  but  the  church  refused  to  venture  on  any  anticipation 
of  the  divine  decision.  For  other  grave  sins  the  baptized  person 
was  allowed  to  undergo  discipline  once,  but  only  once  in  his  life; 
if  he  relapsed  again,  he  must  remain  excommunicate  like  the 
adulterer.  Baptism  was  the  first  plank  thrown  out  to  save  the 
drowning  man,  "  confession  "  the  second,  and  there  was  no 
third  chance.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  rigour  of  this  rule  that 
men  so  frequently  deferred  baptism  till  late  in  life.  Less  serious 
sins,  again,  were  held  to  be  adequately  dealt  with  by  (Mrdinary 
prayers,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  by  the  public  prayers 
of  the  church.  Public  but  general  confession  of  sins  and  inter- 
cession for  penitent  sinners  have  from  early  times  formed  a 
normal  part  of  public  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 

The  process  of  public  confession  or  penance  (exomologesisy 
Greek  for  public  confession)  was  as  follows  (see  Tertullian, 
Dc  pnenUenlia  IX. ,  and  other  writers) .  The  sinner  was  admitted 
to  it  as  to  a  privilege  by  laying  on  of  hands.  He  wore  sackcloth, 
made  his  bed  in  ashes,  and  fasted  or  used  only  the  very  plainest 
fare.  In  secret  he  gave  himself  up  to  ceaseless  prayer;  in  public 
he  threw  himself  at  the  brethren's  feet  to  entreat  their  inter- 
cessions.  This  went  on  for  a  time  proportionate  to  the  gravity 
of  the  offence,  perhaps  for  years;  then,  if  his  sin  allowed  it, 
he  was  readmitted  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  with  further  laying 
on  of  hands.  He  must  still  (at  least  according  to  later  rules) 
live  in  strict  abstinence,  forgoing,  e.g.,  the  use  of  marriage. 
And  if  he  fell  away,  he  could  never  be  restored  again.  One  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  Tertidlian  says  that  few  laced  such  an 
ordeal.  In  this  account  nothing  is  said  of  confession;  but  it 
would  appear  that  in  early  da3rs  the  sins  were  made  known  to 
the  congregation,  and  in  notorious  cases  they  would  take  the 
initiative  and  expel  the  offender.  It  was  also  common  for  a 
penitent  to  take  advice  as  to  the  necessity  in  his  case  of  under- 
going exotnologesiSj  and  this,  of  course,  involved  ccmfession. 
Origen  implies  that  in  his  days  the  penitent  might  cfaooee  his 
own  spiritual  physician.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  clergy  were 
never  admitted  to  this  public  discipline;  but  a  cleric  might  be 
deposed  and  then  admitted  as  a  layman.  Ordinarily  the  sinful 
cleric  prayed  and  fasted  at  his  own  discretion,  and  nothing  is  said 
of  his  confessing  his  sins.  In  fact  far  more  importance  was 
attached  to  the  discipline  than  to  confession. 

Church  practice  was  not  the  same  everywhere  at  the  same 
time;  just  because  Scripture  only  gave  the  ruling  principles, 
therefore  the  different  churches  worked  out  their  application 
in  different  ways.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  we  should  trace 
the  stages  of  development  through  the  friction  they  caused. 
Thus  Calixtus,  bishop  of  Rome  219-223,  decided  to  admit 
adulterers  to  exomologesis  and  so  to  commimion;  and  Tertullian, 
now  become  a  Montanist,  pours  out  his  scorn  on  him.  Thirty 
years  later,  first  at  Carthage,  then  at  Rome,  the  same  ^tep  has  been 
taken  with  regard  to  penitent  apostates,  at  least  the  less  guilty 
of  them.  But  the  church  was  thereby  involved  in  a  double 
conflict;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  the  Novatianist  schism 
represents  the  puritan  outcry  against  such  laxity,  on  the  other 
the  martyrs  (not  indeed  for  the  first  time)  claimed  a  position 
above  church  law,  and  gave  trouble  by  issiiing  lH>elH  pacis, 
i.e.  requests  or  even  orders  that  so-and-so,  and  sometimes  the 
name  was  not  inserted,  should  be  readmitted  to  communion 
forthwith  without  undergoing  the  discipline  of  exomologesis. 
It  was  out  of  this  practice  that  later  on  Indulgences  grew  up. 

A  further  relaxation  appears  about  the  same  time.    Those 
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under  disdpliiie  were  aUowed  to  receive  the  eucharist  when 
in  a^ticuh  mortis.  As  this  was  sometimes  effected  by  means  of 
the  reserved  sacrament  without  any  formal  reconciliation,  even 
without  the  presence  of  bishop  or  priest,  it  affords  further 
evidence  of  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  contrition  and  submission 
to  discipfine  rather  than  on  absolution.  Cyprian,  Epist.  xviii., 
sanctions  a  d3dng  man's  making  confession  (cxomologesis)  of 
his  sin  before  a  deacon  in  case  of  necessity,  and  being  reconciled 
by  laying  on  of  hands. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  a  system  came  into  use 
by  which  penitents  undergoing  discipline  were  divided  into  four 
grades,  the  lowest  being  the  mourners,  then  the  hearers,  the 
kneelers  and  the  consishntes  (standing).  Thus  by  the  nth 
canon  of  Nicaea  certain  who  had  been  guilty  of  apostasy  were 
to  be  three  years  among  the  hearers,  seven  among  the  kneelers, 
and  two  among  the  consistetUes,  These  grades  were  distinguished 
by  their  admission  to  or  exclusion  from  parts  of  the  church  and 
of  divine  service;  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  communicate 
until  their  penance  was  complete,  except  in  articulo  mortis. 

In  the  same  century  at  Rome  and  at  Constantinople  we  hear 
of  ''  penitentiaries,"  that  is  priests  app<Mnted  to  act  for  the 
bishop  in  hearii^  the  confession  of  sins,  and  deciding  whether 
public  discipline  was  necessary  and,  if  it  was,  on  its  duration; 
in  other  words  they  prepared  the  penitents  for  solemn  recon* 
dilation  by  the  bishop.  A  scandal  at  Constantinople  in  391  led 
to  the  suppression  in  that  city  not  only  of  the  office  of  peni- 
tentiary, but  practically  of  public  exonudagesis  also,  and  that 
seendngly  in  Eastern  Christendom  generally,  so  that  the  indir 
vidual  was  left  to  assess  his  own  penance,  and  to  present 
himsdli  for  communion  at  his  own  discretion.  This  inevitably 
led  on  to  the  reiteration  of  confession  after  repeated  lapses,  and 
Chrysostom  (bishop  of  Constantinople,  39&-407)  was  attacked 
for  allowing  s\ich  a  defiarture  from- ancient  rule. 

But  in' the  West  public  discipline  continued,  though  under  less 
and  less  rigorous  conditions.  Persecution  having  ceased,  the 
question  of  apostasy  had  lost  its  chief  significance,  and  as  church 
tife  became  public  and  influential  the  evils  of  scandal  were 
intensified.  Penitents,  therefore  (as  a  rule),  were  excused  the 
painful  ordeal  of  public  humiliation,  but  performed  their 
penances  in  secret;  only  at  the  end  they  were  publicly  reconciled 
by  the  bishop.  This  was  at  Rome  and  Milan  appointed  to  be 
done  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  and  gradually  became  a 
regular  practice,  the  same  penitent  year  after  year  d<Mng  penance 
during  Lent,  and  being  publicly  restored  to  communion  in  Holy 
Week.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  priests  began  to  be 
aUowed  to  take  the  bishop's  place  in  the  re-admission  of  penitents 
and  to  do  it  privately.  And  with  this  step  the  evolution  of  the 
83rstem  was  completed.  The  abandonment  of  plenary  penitence 
{i.e.  the  full  rigour  of  exomologesis),  the  extension  of  the  system 
in  which  there  was  nothing  public  about  the  penitence  except 
the  solemn  reconciliation  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  allowing  of 
repeated  recourse  to  this  reconciliation,  the  delegation  to  priests 
of  the  power  to  reconcile  penitents  in  private;  such  were  the 
successive  stages  in  the  development. 

The  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  revolutionized  the  whole 
system  of  dsafy  life.  The  various  tribes  were  indeed  converted 
to  the  faith  one  after  another;  but  it  took  centuries  to  break 
them  in  to  anything  like  obedience  to  Christian  principles  of 
morality.  In  consequence  the  Christian  worid  tended  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first,  the  religious,  including 
women  and  laymen  as  well  as  clergy,  still  maintained  the  old 
ideals  of  purity  and  mutual  responsibility.  Thus  in  the  chapter- 
house of  a  monastery  there  constantly  took  place  acts  of  disdpHne 
that  depended  on  the  theory  that  the  sin  of  the  individual  is  the 
concern  of  the  society;  open  confession  was  made,  open  penance 
exacted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stiU  half-heathen  world  outside 
broke  every  moral  law  with  indifference;  and  in  the  effort  to 
restrain  men^s  vices  church  discipline  became  mechanical  instead 
of  sympathetic,  penal  rather  than  paternal.  The  penance  was 
regarded  (not  without  precedent  in  earlier  times)  as  the  discharge 
of  a  liability  due  to  God  or  the  Church;  and  so  much  sin  was 
reckoned  to  involve  so  much  debt.    Thus  we  reach  what  has  been 


called  la  pUntettce  tarifU^  Penitentiais  or  codes  defined  (even 
invented)  different  degrees  of  guilt,  and  assessed  the  liability 
involved  much  as  if  a  sin  gave  rise  to  an  action  to  recover 
damage&  The  Greek  penitentiais  date  from  about  600;  the 
Latin  are  a  little  later;  the  most  influential  was  that  of  Theodore 
of  Tarsus,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  668  to  690. 
Two  disastrous  results  Aot  infiiequently  arose:  a  money  payment 
was  often  allowed  in  lieu  of  acts  of  penance,  and  the  prayers 
and  merits  of  others  were  held  to  supply  the  inadequacy  of 
the  sinner's  own  r^>eutance  (see  Ijndulgence).  Meanwhile  the 
constant  rq)etition  of  confession  and  reconciliation,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  moat  tender  consciences  would  be  the 
most  anxious  for  the  assurance  of  forgiveness,  led  to  the  practice 
being  consid^ed  a  normal  part  of  the  Christian  life.  It  came 
to  be  allowed  to  be  us^  by  priests  as  well  as  by  laymen.  Absolu- 
tion was  reckoned  one  of  the  sacraments,  one  of  tlie  seven  when 
that  mystic  number  was  generally  adopted;  but  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  what  constituteid  the  essential  parts  of  the 
sacrament,  whether  the  confession,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the 
penance,  or  the  words  <^  dismissal.  It  was  more  and  more 
regarded  as  the  special  function  of  the  priest  to  administeir 
absolution,  though  as  late  as  the  j6th  century  we  hear  of  laymen 
confessing  to  and  absolving  one  another  on  the  battlefield 
because  no  priest  was  at  hand*  Moreover,  the  idea  of  corporate 
responsibility  and  discipline  was  overshadowed  by  that  of 
medicine  for  the  individual  soul,  though  public  penance  was 
StiU  often  exacted,  especially  in  cases  of  notorious  crime,  as 
when  Henry  II.  submitted  to  the  scourge  after  the  murder 
of  Becket. 

At  last  in  1 21 5  the  council  of  the  Lateran  decreed  that  every 
one  of  either  sex  must  make  confession  at  least  once  a  year 
before  his  parish  priest,  or  some  other  priest  with  the  consent 
of  the  parish  priest.  Treating  this  rule  as  asdomatic  the  School- 
men elaborated  their  analyses  of  the  sacrament  of  penance^ 
distinguishing  form  and  matter,  attrition  and  contrition,  mortal 
and  venial  sins.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  155 1  repudiated  the 
worst  corruptions  and  repelled  as  slanders  certain  charges  which 
were  made  against  the  medieval  system;  but  it  retained  the 
obligation  of  annual  confession,  and  laid  it  down  that  the  form 
of  the  sacrament  consisted  in  the  priest's  words  of  absolution. 
(See  Absolution.) 

As  confession  is  now  administered  in  the  Roman  Church,  the 
disciplinary  penance  is  often  Kttle  more  than  nominal,  the 
recitation  of  a  psalm  or  the  like — stress  being  laid  rather  on  the 
fulness  of  the  confession  and  on  the  words  of  authoritative 
absolution.  No  one  is  allowed  to  receive  holy  communion,  if 
guilty  of  *' mortal "  sin,  without  resorting  to  confession;  only 
if  a  priest  has  to  celebrate  mas^,  and  there  is  no  other  priest  to 
hear  his  confession,  may  he  receive  **  unabsolved  "  after  mortal 
sin.  The  faithful  are  bound  to  confess  all  "  mortal  "  sins;  they 
need  not  confess  **  venial  "  sins.  It  is  common  to  go  to  confession, 
even  though  there  are  only  venial  sins  to  be  confessed;  and  in 
order  to  exdte  contrition  people  axe  sometimes  advised  to  confess 
over  again  some  mortal  sin  from  which  they  have  been  previously 
absolved  No  priest  may  hear  confessions  without  licence  from 
the  bishop.  Certain  special  sins  are  ''reserved,"  that  is,  the 
ordinary  priest  cannot  give  absolution  for  them;  the  matter 
must  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  or  even  the  pope.  Children  begin 
to  go  to  confession  at  about  the  age  of  seven. 

In  the  Greek  Church  confession  has  become  obligatory  and 
habitual.  Among  the  Lutherans  auricular  confession  survived 
the  Reformation,  but  the  general  confession  and  absolution 
before  communion  were  soon  allowed  by  authority  to  serve  as  a 
substitute;  in  Wiirttemberg  as  early  as  the  i6th  century,  in 
Saxony  after  1657,  and  in  Brandenburg  by  decree  of  the  elector 
in  169S.  Private  confession  and  absolution  were,  however, 
still  permitted;  though  as  may  be  seen  from  Goethe^s  experience, 
related  in  his  DicJUung  imd  Wakrheity  it  tended  to  become  a 
mere  form,  a  process  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  fees 
payable  for  absolution  formed  part  of  the  pastor's  regular 
stipend.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy  the  practice 
of  auricular  confession  has  been  to  a  certain  extent   revived 
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among  orthodox  Lutherans  (see  Herzog-Hatick,  Reakncykhpddie 
s. "  Bcichte  ")• 

To  come  to  England,  Wesley  provided  for  spiritual  discipiine 
(i)  through  the  class-meeting,  whose  leader  has  to  advise, 
comfort  or  exhort  as  occasion  may  arise;  and  (a)  through  the 
ministers,  who  have  to  bear  the  chic^  responsibility  in  the  reproof, 
suspension  or  expulsion  from  communion  of  erring  brethren. 
In  the  Salvation  Army  people  are  continually  invited  to  come 
forward  to  the  "  penitent  form,"  tod  admissions  of  past  evil 
living  are  publicly  made.  Among  the  Calvinistic  bodies  in  the 
British  Isles  and  abroad  kirk-disci{^ne  has  been  a  stem  reality; 
but  in  none  of  them  is  there  private  confession  or  priestly 
absolution. 

The  Church  of  England  holds  in  this  matter  as  in  others  a 
central  position.  The  method  of  confession  adopted  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  which  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  primarily  concerned,  may  be  described  as 
one  of  general  confession  to  God  in  the  face  of  the  church,  to  be 
in  secret  used  by  each  member  of  the  congregation  for  the 
confession  of  his  own  particular  sins,  and  to  be  foUowed  by 
public  absolution.  But  three  other  me^ods  of  confession  for 
private  use  are  mentioned  in  the  exhortations  in  the  communion 
service,  which  constitute  the  principal  directory  for  private 
devotions  among  the  authoritative  documents  of  the  English 
Church.  First,  all  men  are  urged  to  practise  secret  confession 
to  God  alone,  and  in  it  the  sins  are  to  be  acknowledged  in  detail. 
Secondly,  where  the  nature  of  the  offence  adniitg  of  it,  the  sinner 
is  to  acknowledge  his  wrongdoing  to  the  neighbour  he  has 
aggrieved.  And,  thirdly,  the  sinner  who  cannot  satisfy  his 
conscience  by  these  other  methods  is  invited  to  open  his  grief  to 
a  miifister  of  God's  word.  Similariy,  the  sick  man  is  to  be  moved 
to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins  if  he  f eeb  his  conscience 
troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  The  priest  is  bound,  under 
the  most  stringent  penalties,  never  to  divulge  what  he  has  thus 
learnt.  See  the  113th  canon  of  1604,  which,  however,  excepts 
crimes  "  such  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  the  priest's  own  life 
may  be  called  into  question  for  concealing  the  same."  It  is, 
however,  maintained  by  some  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
sick,  the  only  legitimate  method  of  receiving  absolution  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  in  the  public  services  of  the  congregation^ 
and  the  Church  of  Ireland  has  recently  made  important  Idtera^ 
tions  even  in  the  passages  that  concern  the  sick,  while  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has  omitted 
that  part  of  the  viatation  service  altogether. 

It  is  probable  that  auricular  confession  never  altogether  died 
out  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  obvious  that  evidence 
on  the  subject  must  always  be  hard  to  find.  Certainly  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  and  development  of  the  practice  since  the 
Oxford  movement  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Two 
chief  difficulties  have  attended  this  revival.  In  the  first  place, 
owing  to  the  general  disuse  of  such  ministrations,  there  were 
none  among  the  English  clergy  who  had  experience  in  dc^licate 
questions  of  conscience;  and  there  had  been  no  treatment  of 
casuistry  since  Sanderson  and  Jeremy  Taylor  (see  Casuistry). 
Those,  then,  who  had  to  hear  penitents  unburden  their  souls 
were  driven  to  the  use  of  Roman  writers  on  the  subject.  A  book 
called  The  Priest  in  A  hsoMion  was  compiled,  and  at  first  privately 
circulated  among  the  clergy;  but  in  1877  a  copy  was  produced 
in  parliament,  and  gave  rise  to  much  scandal  and  heated  debate, 
especially  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  newspapers.  In  the 
following  year  Dr  Pusey  published  a  translation  of  the  Abb^ 
J.  J.  Gaume's  Manual  for  Confesses,  abridged  and  "  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  English  Church."  The  other  chief  difficulty 
arose  from  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  restramt  on  the 
hearing  of  confessions  by  young  and  unqualified  priests,  the 
Church  of  England  merely  directing  the  penitent  who  wishes 
for  special  help  to  resort  to  any  **  discreet  and  learned  minister." 
In  1873  a  petition  signed  by  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  clergy 
was  presented  to  Convocation  asking  for  the  "educatiowj 
selection  and  licensing  of  duly  qualified  confessors."  The 
bishops  decline  so  to  act,  but  drew  up  a  report  on  the  subject 
of  confession.    The  question  excites  the  keenest  feeling,  aiid 


extreme  views  are  held  on  either  aide.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
opposed  as  the  dtadel  of  sacerdotal  authority  and  as  a  peril  to 
morals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  speak  as  if 
auricular  confession  were  a  necessary  elemest  in  every  Christian 
life,  and  hold  that  p08t4iaptismal  sin  of  a  grave  sort  can  receive 
forgiveness  in  no  other  way.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  found 
within  the  covers  of  the  English  Frayer-Book. 

Bibliography. — ^Hooker,  EcdesiasHcal  PoHty,  book  vi. ;  Morinus, 
Commeniarius  historicus  de  sacramerUo  paettdUrUiae;  Marshal, 
PenitenHcU  Discipline  (1717);  F«  W.  Robertson,  S^rraons,  $kird 
series — Absolution  (London,  1857);  Mead,  "  Exomologesis  "  and 
"  Penitence  "  in  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (London,  1875)  I 
E.  B.  Pusey,  Advice,  &c.,  being  the  AbbS  Gaufne*s  Manual  for  Con- 
fessorSy  &c.  (Oxford,  1878) ;  Carter,  The  Doctrine  of  Confession  in 
the  Church  of  England  (London,  1885) ;  H.  C.  Lea,  A  History  of 
Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church  (Phila- 
delphia, 1896);  Boudinhon  in  Revue  d*histoire  et  de  lilUrature  re- 
ligietises  (1897  ^^^  1898);  H.  Wace,  Confession  and  Absolution. 
Report  of  FiUham  Conference  (London,  1902);  H.  B.  Swete,  in 
Journal  of  Theological  Studies  (April  1003);  P.  BatifiFol,  £tudes 
d*histoire  et  de  thlologie  positive,  premiere  sSrie  (4th  ed.,  Paris, 
1906).  (W.  O.  B.) 

2.  Law. — In  criminal  procedure  confession  has  zbimySj  of 
course,  played  an  important  part,  and  the  attempt  to  obtain  such 
a  confession  from  the  incriminated  person,  whether  by  physical 
torture  or  by  less  violent  means,  was  fomierfy,  and  in  certain 
countries  still  remains,  a  recogniieed  expedient  for  securing  the 
conviction  of  the  guilty.  This  method  was  carried  to  ruthless 
extremes  by  the  Inquisition  (9.0.),  but  was  by  no  means  unknown 
in  countries  in  which  this  institution  never  gained  a  footliiM; 
as  in  England,  where  torture  was  practised,  though  never 
legalized,  for  this  purpose.  In  spite  of  a  general  tendency  to 
relinquish  the  inquisitorial  method,  it  is  still  prevalent  in  certain 
countries,  notably  in  France,  where  the  efforts  of  the  prosecution, 
especially  during  the  preliminary  investigations,  axe  directed 
to  extracting  a  confession  from  the  accused.  In  English  law, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  confes^on  of  an  incriminated  person  can 
be  received  in  evidence  against  him  only  if  it  has  been  free  and 
voluntary.  Any  threat  or  inducement  held  out  to  a  person  to 
make  a  confession  renders  the  confession  inadmissible,  even  if 
afterwards  made  to  another  person,  it  having  been  held  that  the 
second  confession  is  likely  to  be  induced  by  the  promise  held 
out  by  the  person  to  whom  the  first  confession  was  made.  Any 
inducement  to  a  person  to  m^ce  a  confession  must  refer  to  some 
temporal  benefit  to  be  gained  from  it.  In  conformity  with  the 
principle  of  English  law  that  a  person  ought  not  to  be  made  to 
incriminate  himself,  it  is  usual,  when  a  person  in  custody  wishes 
to  make  a  statement  or  confession,  to  caution  him  that  what 
he  says  will  be  used  in  evidence  against  him.  Particular  facts 
may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  admissibility  or  otherwise 
of  a  confession — ^inntunerable  decisions  will  be  found  in.  Arch* 
hold's  Criminal  Pleading  (33rd  ed.).  In  divorce  law,  the  con* 
fession  of  a  wife  charged  with  adultery  is  always  treated  with 
circumspection  and  caution,  for  fear  of  collusion  between  the 
parties  to  a  suit.  Where,  however,  such  a  confession  is  clear  and 
distinct,  the  court  will  usually  receive  it  as  evidence  against  the 
wife,  but  not  against  a  co-respondent.  In  a  case  where  a  wife's 
confession  was  obtained  by  falsely  stating  to  her  that  the  sus* 
pected  co-respondent  had  confessed,  such  confession  was  held 
admissible.  (T.  A.  I.) 

CONFESSIONAL  (Late  Lat.  confessianale,  neut.  adj.  from 
confessianalis,  ^'  pertaining  to  confession,"  Fr.  confessional,  Ital. 
confessionale),  a  box,  cabinet  or  stall,  in  which  the  priest  in 
Roman  CathoHc  churches  sits  to  hear  the  confessions  oi  penitents. 
The  confessional  is  usually  a  wooden  structure,  with  a  centre 
compartment — entered  through  a  door  or  curtain — 'in  which 
the  priest  sits,  and  on  each  side  a  latticed  <^>eiung  for  the 
penitents  to  speak  through,  and  a  step  on  which,  they  kneel. 
By  thb  arrangement  the  priest  is  hidden,  but  the  penitent  is 
visible  to  the  public.  Confessionals  sometimes  formr  part  of  the 
architecttural  scheme  of  the  church;  many  finely  decorated 
specimens,  dating  from  the  late  i6th  and  the  17th  centuries, 
are  to  be  found  in  churches  on  the  continent  qf  Europe.  A 
notable  example,  in  Renadssan^  s|:yle,  is  in  tl^  chi^rch  of  St 
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Michel  at  Louvain.  But,  more  usoally ,  ooniessionals  are  movable 
pieces  of  fumitare. 

The  confessional  in  its  modem  form  dates  no  farther  back 
than  the  i6th  century,  and  Du  Cange  dtes  the  year  1563  for 
an  early  use  of  the  word  confessionale  for  the  scLcram  poeniienHae 
tribunal.  Originally  the  term  was  applied  to  the  place  where  a 
mart}^:  or  "  oonfessor "  (in  the  sense  of  one  who  confesses 
Christ)  had  been  buried.  There  are,  however,  instances  (e.g. 
the  confessional  of  St  Trophimus  at  Aries)  where  the  name  was 
attached  to  the  spot,  whether  cell  or  seat,  where  noted  saints 
were  wont  to  hear  confessions.  In  the  popular  Protestant 
view  confessional  boxes  are  associated  with  the  scandals,  real 
or  supposed,  of  the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  They  were, 
however,  devised  to  guard  against  such  scandals  by  securing  at 
once  essential  publicity  and  a  reasonable  privacy,  and  by 
separating  priest  and  penitent.  In  the  middle  ages  stringent 
rules  were  laid  down,  in  this  latter  respect,  by  the  canon  law 
in  the  case  of  confessions  by  women  and  especially  nuns. 

In  England,  before  the  Reformation,  publicity  was  reckoned 
the  best  safeguard.  Thus  Archbishop  Walter  Reynolds,  in 
1333,  sa3rs  in  his  Constitutions:  ''Let  the  priest  choose  for 
himself  a  common  place  for  hearing  confessions,  where  he  may 
be  seen  generally  by  all  in  the  church;  and  do  not  let  him  hear 
any  one,  and  csi>ecially  any  woman,  in  a  private  place,  except  in 
great  necessity.''  It  would  seem  that  the  priest  usually  heard 
confessions  at  the  chancel  opening  or  at  a  bench  end  in  the  nave 
near  the  chancel.  There  is,  however,  in  some  churchwardens' 
accounts  mention  of  a  special  seat:  "  the  shryving  stool," 
"  shriving  pew  "  or  "  shriving  place  "  (Gasquet,  Parish  Life  in 
Mediaeval  England,  p.  199).  At  Lenham  in  Kent  there  is  an 
ancient  armchair  in  stone,  with  a  stone  bench  and  steps  on  one 
side,  which  appears  to  be  a  confessional. 

With  the  revival  of  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  in  the 
English  Church,  confessionals  were  introduced  into  some  of  the 
more  "  extreme "  Anglican  churches.  Since,  however,  they 
certainly  formed  no  part  of  "  the  furniture  of  the  church  "  in 
the  "  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI."  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  covered  by  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric "  in  the 
Prayer-Book.  The  question  of  their  legality  was  raised  in  1900 
in  the  case  of  Davey  v.  Hinde  (vicar  of  the  church  of  the  An- 
nunciation at  Brighton)  tried  before  Dr  Tristram  in  the  consistory 
court  of  Chichester.  They  were  condemned  "  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  articles  of  chiirch  furniture  requisite  for  or  conducive 
to  conformity  with  the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  relatfon  to  the  reception  of  confession"  (C.  Y.  Sturge, 
Points  of  Church  Law,  London,  1907,  p.  137). 

"  Confessional,"  in  the  sense  of  a  due  payable  for  the  right 
to  hear  confession,  is  now  obsolete.  As  an  adjective  con- 
fessional is  used  in  two  senses:  (i)  of  the  nature  of,  or  belong- 
ing to  oonfesfflon,  e,g,  "  confessional  prayers  ";  (2)  c(mnected 
with  confessions  of  &ith,  or  creeds,  e.g,  "  confessional 
differences."  (W.  A.  P.) 

CONFESSION  AND  AVOIDANCB,  in  pleading,  the  plea 
admitting  that  facts  alleged  in  a  declaration  are  true,  but  showing 
new  facts  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  allega- 
tions admitted.  A  plea  in  confession  and  avoidance  neither 
simply  admits  nor  merely  denies;  it  admits  that  the  fsLCts* 
alleged  by  the  opposite  party  make  out  a  good  prima  facie  case 
or  defence,  but  it  proceeds  to  destroy  the  effect  of  these  allega- 
tions cither  by  showing  some  justification  or  excuse  of  the  matter 
charged,  or  some  discharge  or  release  from  it.  All  matter  in 
confession  and  avoidance  must  be  stated  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  must  be  specMc.  If  intended  to  apply  to  part  only  of  a 
statement  of  claim,  it  must  be  so  stated. 

CONFESSOR,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  word  used  hi  the 
two  senses  of  (i)  a  person  the  holy  character  of  whose  life  and 
death  entitle  him  or  her,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  to  a 
peculiar  reputation  for  sanctity,  (2)  a  priest  empowered  to  hear 
confessions. 

(i)  In  the  first  sense  the  word  confessor  was  in  the  early 
Church  sometimes  applied  loosely  to  all  martyrs,  but  more 
properly  to  th6se  who,  having  suffered  persecution  and  torture 


for  the  faith,. were  alt^wards  alkxwed  to  die  in  peace.  The 
present  sense  of  the  word,  as  defined  above,  developed  after  the 
ages  of  persecution  had  pafised.  It  came  to  be  applied  by  custom, 
as  did  the  predicate  "  Saint,"  to  the  holy  men  of  the  past; 
e.g.  Ecgberht,  archbishop  of  York  (Excerpt,  cap.  xxviii),  speaks 
of  **  the  holy  fathers  whom  we  have  styled  confessors,  i.e.  bkhops 
and  priests  who  have  served  God  in  chastity."  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  '^  saint,"  the  right  of  declaring  the  holy  dead  to  be 
''  confessors  "  was  ultimately  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.  The 
most  celebrated  instance  of  the  formal  bestowal  of  the  style 
is  that  of  King  Edward  of  England,  who  was  made  a  *'  Confessor  " 
on  his  canonization  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  in  1161,  and  has 
since  been  commonly  known  as  Edward  the  Confessor. 

(2)  The  confessor  in  the  second  sense  is  now  termed  in  ecclesi- 
astical Latin  confessarius  (med.  Lat.  confessare,  to  confess),  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  "  confessor  "  described  above.  The 
functions  of  the  confessor  are  dealt  with  in  the  article  Con* 
FESSiON  (q.v.).  Here  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  though, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  potestas  ordinis  of  every 
priest  includes  the  power  of  granting  absolution,  according  to 
the  established  discipline  of  the  Church,  no  priest  can  be  a 
confessor,  i.e.  hear  confessions,  without  a  special  faculty  from 
his  bishop. 

CONFIRMATION  (Lat.  amfirmatio,  from  confifmare,  to 
establish,  make  firm),  in  the  Christian  sense,  the  initiatory  rite 
of  laying  on  of  hands,  supplementary  to  and  completing  baptism, 
and  especially  connected  with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
candidate.  Hie  words  "  confirm  "  and  "  confirmation  "  are 
not  used  in  the  Bible  in  this  technical  sense,  which  has  only 
grown  up  since  the  5th  century,  and  only  in  the  Western  churches 
of  Christendom  and  in  their  offshoots,  but  the  rite  itself  has  been 
practised  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  The  history  of 
confirmation  has  passed  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  Churdi,  when  it  was  recruited  chiefly  by  converts  who 
were  admitted  in  fuU  age,  confirmation,  or  the  laying  on  of  hands 
(Heb.  vi.  2),  foUowed  close  upon  baptism,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  two  were  combined  in  a  single  service.  But  only  the 
highest  order  of  ministers  could  confirm  (see  Acts  viil.  14-17); 
whereas  priests  and  deacons,  and  in  an  emergency  laymen  and 
even  women,  could  baptize.  There  was  therefore  no  absolute 
certainty  that  a  believer  who  had  been  baptized  had  also  received 
confirmation  (Acts  xix.  2);  But  two  circumstances  tended  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  irregularities.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  in  early  days  far  more  bishops  in  proportion  to  the 
ntmiber  of  believers  than  is  the  custom  now;  and,  secondly,  it 
was  the  rule  (except  in  cases  of  emergency)  to  baptize  only  in 
the  season  from  Easter  to  Pentecost,  and  the  bishop  was  always 
present  and  laid  his  hands  on  the  newly  baptized.  Moreover, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  infants  of  Christian  parents 
were  frequently  left  unbaptized  for  years,  e.g.  Augustine  of 
Hippo.  Later,  when  the  Church  had  come  to  be  tolerated  and, 
patronized  by  the  state,  her  numbers  increased,  the  rule  that 
fixed  certain  days  for  baptism  broke  down,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  bishops  to  attend  every  baptismal  service.  Thereupon  East 
and  West  adopted  different  methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
In  the  East  greater  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  anointing  with  oil, 
which  had  long  been  an  adjunct  of  the  laying  on  of  hands:  the 
oil  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and  the  child  anointed  or 
"  sealed  "  with  it  by  thie  parish  priest,  and  this  was  reckoned 
as  its  confihnation.  With  its  baptism  thus  completed,  the  infant 
was  held  to  be  capable  of  receiving  holy  communion.  And  to 
this  day  in  the  Eastern  Church  the  infant  is  baptized,  anointed 
and  communicated  by  the  parish  priest  in  the  course  of  a  single 
service;  and  thus  the  bishop  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  have 
disappeared  from  the  ordinary  service  of  confirmation.  The 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  deferred  confirmation,  not  at  first  till 
the  child  had  reached  years  of  discretion,  though  that  afterwards 
became  the  theory,  but  from  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
child  was  baptized  at  once,  that  it  might  be  admitted  to  the 
Church,  while  the  completion  of  its  baptism  was  put  off  till  it 
could  be  brought  to  a  bishop.  Western  canons  msist  on  both 
points  at  once;  baptism  is  not  to  be  deferred  beyond  a  week, 
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nor  confirmation  beyond  seven  years.  And  to  give  an  historical 
example,  Henry  VIII.  had  his  '  daughter,  afterwards  Queen 
Elizabeth,  both  baptized  and  confirmed  when  she  was  only  a  few 
days  old.  And  still  the  rubrics  of  the'  English  Prayer-Book 
direct  that  the  person  who  is  baptized  as  an  adult  is  to  "  be 
confirmed  by  the  bishop  so  soon  after  his  baptism  as  conveniently 
may  be." 

But  theologians  in  the  West  had  elaborated  a  theory  of  the 
grace  of  confirmation,  which  made  its  severance  from  baptism 
seem  natural;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  while  neither 
side  favoured  the  Eastern  practice,  the  reformers,  with  their 
strong  sense  of  the  crucial  importance  of  faith,  emphasized  the 
action  of  the  individual  in  the  service,  and  therefore  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  that  confirmation  should  be  deferred  till  the  child  could 
learn  a  catechism  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  Calvin  thought  he  might  do  by  the  time  he  was  ten.  Many 
of  the  Protestant  bodies  have  abandoned  the  rite,  but  it  remains 
among  the  Lutherans  (who,  whether  episcopal  or  not,  attach 
great  importance  to  it)  and  in  the  group  of  Churches  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of.  England.  In  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  C'  Irvingites  ")  confirmation  is  called  "  sealing,"  and 
is  administered  by  the  "  angels."  Among  the  Roman  Catholics 
it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  administered 
at  about  the  age  of  eight:  in  many  cases  les8  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  confirmation  than  on  the  first  communion,  which 
follows  it. 

At  the  last  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  service  by  prefixing  to  it  a  solemn  renewal  of 
their  baptismal  vows  by  the  candidates;  and,  in  the  teeth  of 
history  and  the  wording  of  the  service,  this  has  often  been  taken 
to  be  the  essential  feature  of  confirmatioli.  Practically,  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  confirmation  is  the  most  important 
and  exacting  duty  of  the  Anglican  parish  priest,  as  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rite  is  the  most  arduous  of  a  bishop's  tasks;  and  after 
a  long  period  of  slovenly  neglect  these  duties  are  now  generally 
discharged  with  great  care:  classes  are  formed  and  instruction 
is  given  for  several  weeks  before  the  coming  of  the  bishop  to  lay 
on  hands  ^'  after  the  example  of  the  Holy  Apostles  "  (ptayerinthe 
Confirmation  Service) .  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  controversy 
among  Anglican  theologians  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  gift 
conveyed  through  confirmation,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  be  said  to  have  come  to  dwell  in  those  who  have 
been  baptized  but  not  confirmed.  The  view  that  identifiea  con- 
firmation rather  than  baptism  with  the  Pentecostal  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  Chiurch  has  had  to  contend  agaii^t  a  long- 
established  tradition,  but  appeals  to  Scripture  (Acts  viii.  i6) 
and  to  patristic  teaching. 

AuTHORiTiEJ3.^*-Hooker,  EcdesiasHcal  PolUy,  book  v.  ch.  Ixvi; 
Jeremy  Taylor,  A  Discourse  of  Cor^miuUion;  A,  J.  Maaon,  The 
KelaUon  of  Confirmation  to  Baptist^  (London,  1891),  where  see  list 
of  other  writers;  L.  Duchesne,  Ortgines  dii  culte  Chretien^  chap.  ix. 
(Paris,  1898).  (W.  O.  b;) 

CONFIRMATION  OF  BISHOPS*  In  canon  law  confirmation 
is  the  act  by  which  the  election  of  a  new  bishop  receives  the 
assent  of  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authority.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  the  history  of  the  Church  the  election  or  appointment 
of  a  suflfragan  bishop  was  confirmed  and  approved  by  the 
metropolitan  and  his  suffragans  assembled  in  synod.  By  the 
4th  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Nicaea  (a J).  325),  however,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  right  of  confirmation  should  belong  to  the, 
metropolitan  bishop  of  each  province,  a  rule  confirmed  by  the 
1 2th  canon  of  the  council  of  Laqdicaea,  For  the  appointment 
of  a  metrppolltan  no  papal  confirmation  was. required  either  in 
the  West  or  East;  but  the  practice  which  grew  up,  from  the 
6tli  century  onwards,  of  the  popes  presenting  the  pallium  ((?.».), 
at  first  honoris  causa^  to  newly  appointed  metropolitans  gradually 
came  to  symbplize  the  licence  to  exercise  metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tioif .  By  the  8th  and  9th  ceixturies  the  pap|al  right  of  confirma- 
tion by  this  means  was  strenuou^y  asserted;  yet  as  late  as  the 
13th  century  there. were  instances  pf  metropplitans  exerqising 
their  functions  without  receiving  the  pallium,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  this  date  that  the  present,  rule  and. practice  of  the  Roman 


Catholic  Church  was  definitively  estabtiidlied  (see  Hinsdnus, 
Kirchenrechty  ii.  p.  28  and  notes).  The  canonical  right  of  the 
metropolitan  to  confirm  the  election  of  his  suffragans  was  still 
affirmed  by  Gratian;  but  from  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL 
(1159-1181)  the  can(Hi  lawyers,  under  the  influence  of  the  False 
Decretals,  began  to  claim  this  right  for  the  pope  (Febronius, 
De  statu  ecdesiae,  2nd  ed.,  1765,  cap.  iv.  §  3,  2).  From  the  13th 
century  onwards  it  was  effectively  exercised,  though  the  all  but 
universal  practice  of  the  popes  of  reserving  and  providing  to 
vacant  bishoprics,  initiated  by  Clement  V.,  obscuted  the  issue, 
since  in  the  case  of  papal  nominations  no  confirmation  was 
required.  The  question,  however,  was  raised,  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  papal  reservations  and  provisions,  at  the  councils 
of  Constance  and  Basel.  The  former  shelved  it  in  the  interests 
of  peace;  but  the  latter  once  more  formulated  the  principle 
that  elections  in  the  churches  were  to  be  free  and  their  result 
confirmed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  (juxta 
juris  communis  dispositionem),  i,e,  by ''  the  imjnediate  superior  " 
to  whom  the  right  of  confirmation  belonged  (Febronius,  op,  cU. 
Appendix,  p.  784). 

In  England,  where  the  abuse  of  provisors  had  been  most 
acutely  felt,  the  matter  was  dealt  with  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Holy  See  between  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.  at  Constance 
(May  1415)  and  the  election  of  Martin  V.  (November  1417). 
During  the  interval  the  only  possible  way  of  appointing  a  bishop 
was  by  the  ancient  method  of  canonical  election  and  confirmation. 
Shortly  after  the  d^>osidon  of  John  XXIII.,  Henry  V.  assented 
to  an  ordinance  that  during  the  voidance  of  the  Holy  See  bishops- 
elect  should  be  confirmed  by  their  metropolitans  {Rotuli  ParliO' 
mentorum^  iv.  p.  71);  but  the  ordinance  was  not  recorded  on  the 
Statute  Roll.  Three  bishops  only,  namely,  John  Chaundeler  of 
Salisbury,  Edmund  de  Lacey  of  Hereford  and  John  Wakering 
of  Norwich,  were  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
during  the  papal  vacancy.  When  Martin  V.  was  elected  pope  in 
141 7  he  resumed  the  practice  of  providing  bishops,  and  from 
this  time  imtil  the  Reformation  the  canonical  election  and 
confirmation  of  a  bishop  in  England  was  a  rare  exception. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  comi^ete  control  of  the 
papacy  over  the  election  and  appointment  of  bishops  has  since 
the  Reformation  become  firmly  established,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Galileans  and  **  Febronians  "  to  reassert  what  they  held  to  be 
the  more  Catholic  usage  (see  Gallxcanism;  Fsbronianisji; 
Bishop). 

In  England  at  the  Reformation  the  share  of  the  papacy  in 
appoinring  bishops  was  abolished,  but  the  confirmation  became 
almost  formal  in  character.  By  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  20,  s.  4,  it  is 
provided  that  after  an  episcopal  election  a  royol  mandate  shall 
issue  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province ''  requiring  him  to  confirm 
the  said  election,"  or,  in  case  of  an  archbishop-elect,  to  one  arch- 
bishop and  two  bishops,  or  to  four  bishops,  "requiring  and 
commanding  "  them  "with  all  speed  and  celerity  to  confirm  "  it. 
This  practice  still  prevails  in  the  case  of  dioceses  which  have 
chapters  to  elect.  The  confirmation  has  usiiaUy  bi^en  performed 
by  the  archbishop's  vicar-^general,  and,  in  the  southern  province, 
at  the  church  of  St  Mary-le-Bow,  London;  but  since  190X  it  has 
been  performed,  in  part,  at  the  Church  House,  Westminster,  in 
cqnsequence  of  the  disorder  in  the  proceedings  at  Bow  church 
on  the  confirmation  there  of  Dr  VVinnington  Ingram  as  bishop 
of  London.  AUobjectors  are  cited  toappearon  painof  contumacy 
after  the  old  form;  but  although  the  knowledge  that  ppposition 
might  be  offered  has  been  a  safeguard  against  improper  nomina- 
tions, e.g.  in  the  case  of  Dr  Clarke  the  Arian,  confirmation  has 
never  been  refused  since  the  Reformation.  In  1628  Dr  Rives, 
acring  for  the  vicar-general,  declined  to  receive  objections 
made  to  Richard  Montague's  election  to  the  see  of  Chichester 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  made  in  l€;gal  form.  An. 
informal  protest  against  the  confirmation  of  Dr  Prince  Lee  of 
Manchester  in  1848  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  another 
in  due  form  against  that  of  Dr  Hampden,  elect  of  Hereford. 
The  vicar-general  refused  to  receive  the  objection:^,  and  an 
application  to  the  queen's  bench  for  a,mandamus  was unsuccess- 
I  ful,  the  judges  being  divided,  two  against  two.    In  1869,  at  the 
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confhrttiation  of  Dr  Temple's  dection  as  bishop  of  Exeter,  the 
vicar-general  heard  counsel  on  the  question  whether  he  could 
receive  objections,  and  decided  that  he  could  not.  When  the 
same  prelate  was  elected  to  Canterbury,  the  course  here  laid 
down  "was  foUowed,  as  also  at  the  confirmation  of  Dr  Mandell 
Creighton*s  election  to  the  see  of  London.  Objections  were  again 
raised,  in  1902,  against  Dr  Charles  Gore,  elect  of  Worcester; 
and  an  application  was  made  to  the  king's  bench  for  a  mandamus 
against  the  archbishop  and  his  vicar-general  when  the  latter 
declined  to  entertain  them.  By  a  unanimous  judgment  (February 
10)  the  court,  consisting  of  the  lord  chief  justice  (Lord  Alver- 
stone)  and  Justices  Wright  and  Ridley,  refused  the  mandamus. 
Without  deciding  that  objections  (e.g.  to  the  identity  of  the  elect, 
or  the  genuineness  of  documents)  could  never  be  investijgated 
by  the  vicar-general  or  the  archbishop,  it  held  that  they  could 
not  even  entertain  objections  of  the  kind  alleged.  At  the  con- 
firmation of  Dr  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang's  election  as  archbishop  of 
York,  held  in  the  Church  House  on  the  20th  of  January  1909, 
objections  were  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Truth  Society 
to  the  confirmation,  on  the  ground  that  the  archbishop-elect 
had,  while  bishop  suffragan  of  Stepney,  connived  at  and  en- 
couraged flagrant  breaches  of  the  law  as  to  church  ritual,  taken 
part  in  illegal  ceremonies,  and  the  like.  The  objectors  were 
heard-  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  com- 
missioners in  chambers,  the  decision  being  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  above  cited,  the 
objections  could  not  lawfully  be  received  since  they  did  not  fall 
within  the  province  of  the  commissioners.  The  archbishop  also 
pointed  out  that  the  form  of  citation  (to  objectors)  had  been 
modified  since  1902,  but  suggested  that  it  was  "a  matter  for 
consideration  whether  the  terminology  of  the  citation  could  be 
altered  so  as  to  bring  everything  into  complete  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  Church  and  redm  "  (see  The  Times,  January  21, 
1909),  Formerly  the  archbishop  had  the  right  of  option,  i.e. 
of  choosing  any  one  piece  of  preferment  in  the  gift  of  a  bishop 
confirmed  by  Mm,  and  bestowing  it  upon  whom  he  would; 
but  this  has  been  held  to  be  abolished  by  a  clause  in  the  Cathedral 
Act  of  1840  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  1 13,  s.  42).  And  the  election  of  a  dean 
by  a  cathedral  chapter  used  to  receive  the  bishop's  confirmation 
(Oughton,  Ordo  Judiciorum,  No.  cxxvii.). 

Authorities. — L.  Thomassin,  Vetus  et  nova  disciplina,  pars.  ii. 
lib.  ii.  tit,  1-4  (1705-1706);  E.  Gibson,  Codex  juris  ecclesiastici 
an^icanif  tit.  v.  cap.  i.  (1761);  W.  H.  Bliss,  Calendar  of  Entries 
in  the  Papal  Registers  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  vols.  L-vii. 
(London,  1893-1906J;  John  Le  Neve,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae 
(Oxford  ^  i8<4) ;  R.  Jebb,  Rep^ort  of  the  Hampden  Case  (London,  1849) ; 
Sir  R.  J.  Phittimore,  Ecdesiasiical  Law,  pp.  36-47  (London,  1895) ; 
art.  "The  Confirmation  of  Archbishops- and  Bishops"  in  the 
Guardian  for  January  20,  i8j7,  pp.  106-107;  "  Judgment  in  the  Gore 
Case,"  in  the  Guardian  for  February  12,  1902,  pp.  234  fl- 

CONFISCATION  (from  Lat.  conjiscare,  to  consign  to  the 
Jiscus,  or  imperial  treasury),  in  Roman  law  the  seizure  and 
transfer  of  private  property  to  th^jlscus  by  the  emperor;  hence 
the  appropriation,  under  legal  authority,  of  private  property 
to  the  state;  in  £hgM8h  law  the  term  embraces  forfeiture  {q.v.) 
In  the  case  of  goods,  and  escheat  {q.a.)  in  the  case  of  lands,  for 
crime  or  in  default  of  heirs  (see  also  Euinbnt  Domain).  Goods 
may  also  be  confiscated  by  the  state  for  breaches  of  statutes 
relating  to.custonis,  excise  or  explosives.  In  the  United  States 
amotng  the  "  war  measures  "  during  the  Civil  War,  acts  Were 
passed  inl  1861  and  1862  confiscating,  respectively,  property  used 
for  "  iiisurrectionary  piuposes  "  and  the  property  generally  of 
those  engaged  in  rebellion.  The  word  is  used,  popularly,  of 
spoliation  under  legal  forms,  or  of  any  seizure  of  property 
vrithout' adequate  compensation. 

CONFOLENSt  a  town  of  south-westem  France,  capital  of  an 
aitondis^ement  in  the  department  of  Charente,  44  m.  N.E.  of 
Angoul^me  by  rail.  Pop.  <i9o6)  2546.  Confoiens  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vienne  at  its  confluence  with  the  Goire.  It 
is  an  ancient  town,  with  steep  narrow  streets  bordered  by  old 
houses.  It  pdssesses  two  bridges  of  the  isth  century,  remains 
of  a  castle  of  the  12th  century,  and  two  churches,  one  of  the  nth, 
another  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.    The   subprefecture. 


a  tribunal  of 'first  instance,  ailda  condmunal  college  are  among 
the  public  instituti6ns.  Flour,  leather,  laces  and  papeir  are  its 
industrial  products,  aAd  thtere  iS' trade  in'  timber  and  cattle. 

CONFUCIUS  [K'ung  isze]  (550  or  531-478  b.c.)^  the  famous 
sage  of  China.  In  order  to  understtod  the  events- of  his  life  and 
the  influence  of  his  opjniohs,  %e  must  endeavour  to  cotktiOoit 
get  some  impression  of  the  China  that  existed  in  his  ofCbiaa 
time,  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  The  dynasty  f^J'T!!^^' 
of  Chow,  the  third  which  within  historic  time  had  ** 

ruled  the  country,  lasting  from  11 22  to  256  B.C.,  had  passed  iis 
zenith,  and  its  kings  no  longer  held  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  grasp. 
The  territory  under  their  sway  was  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  present 
empire.  For  thirteen  years  of  Ms 'life  Confucius  wandered  about 
from  state  to  state,  seeking  rest  and  patrons;  but  his  journejrings 
were  confined  within  the  modern  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Shan- 
tung, and  the  borders  of  Chih-li  arid  Hu-peh. 

Within  the  China  of  the  Chow  dynasty  there  might  be  a 
population,  in  Confucius's  time,  of  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000. 
We  read  frequently,  in  the  classical  books,  of  the  "  ten  tboufiand 
states  "  in  which  the  people  were  distributed,  but  that  is  merely 
a  grand  exaggeration.  In  What  has  been  called,  though  erro- 
neously, as  we  shall  see^  Confucius' s  History  of  his\ffwn  Times, 
we  find  only  13  states  of  note,  and  the  number  of  all  the  states, 
large  and  small,  which  can  be  brought  together  from  it,  and  the 
much  more  extensive  supplement  to  it  by  Tso  K*iu-ming,  not 
much  posterior  to  the  sage,  is  under  1 50.  Chow  was  a  feudal 
kingdom.  The  lords  of  the  differerit  territories  belonged  to 
five  orders  of  nobility,  corresponding  closely  to  the  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  counts  and  barons  of  feudal  Europe.  The 
theory  of  the  constitution  required  that  the  princes,  on  every 
fresh  succession,  should  receive  investiture  from  the  king,  and 
thereafter  appear  at  his  couirt  at  stated  times.  They  paid  to 
him  annually  certain  specified  tributes,  and  might  be  called  out 
with  their  military  levies  at  any  time  in  his  service.  A  feudal 
kingdom  was  sure  to  be  a  ptey  to  disorder  unless  there  were 
energy  and  ability  ill  the  character  arid  administration  of  the 
sovereign;  and  Confucius  has  sketched,  in  the  work  referred 
to  above,  the  Annals  of  Lu,  his  native  state,  for  242  years,  from 
722  to  481  B.C.,  which  might  ailmost  be  summed  up  in  the  words: 
**  In  those  days  there  was  n6  king  in  China,  and  every  prince 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  tn  1770  B.C.  a  northern 
horde  had  plundered  the  capital,  which  was  then  in  the  present 
depattirient  of  Si-gan,  Shen-si,  arid  killed  the  king,  whose  son 
withdrew  across  the  Ho  and  established  himself  in  a  new  centre, 
near  the  present  city  of  Lo^yarig  in  Ho-nan;  but  from  that 
time  the  prestige  of  Chow  was  gone.  Its  representatives  continued 
for  four  centuries  and  a  half  with  the  title  of  king,  but  they  were 
less  powerful  than  several  of  their  feudatories.  The  Annals  of 
Lu,  enlarged  by  Tso  K'iu-mihg  so  as  to  embrace  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  generally,  are  as  full  of  life  and  interest  as  the  pages 
of  Froissart.  Feats  of  arms,  great  battles,  heroic  virtues,  devoted 
friendships  andatrbcious  crimes  make  the  chronicles  of  China  in 
the  5th,  6th  and  7th  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  as  at- 
tractive as  those  of  France  feind  England  in  the  14th  and  some 
other  centuries  after  it.  There  was  in  China  in  the  former  period 
more  of  literary  culture  and  of  many  arts  of  civilization  than 
there  was  in  Europe  in  the  latter.  Not  only  the  royal  court,  but 
every  feudal  court  had  it^  historiographers  and  musffcians. 
Institutions  of  an  educational  character  abounded.  There  were 
ancient  histories  and  poems,  and  codes  of  laws,  and  books  of 
ceremonies.  Yet  the  period  was  one  of  widespread  suffering 
and  degeneracy.  While  the  general  government  was  feeble, 
disorganization  was  at  work  in  each  particular  state. 

Three  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  compare  feudal 
China  with  feudal  Europe.  First,  we  must  take  into  account 
the  long  duration  of  the  time  through  which  the  central  authority 
was  devoid  of  vigour.  For  about  five  centuries  state  was  left 
to  contend  with  state,  and  clan  with  clan  in  the  several  states. 
The  result  was  chronic  riiisrUfe,  and  misery  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  with  frequent  famines.  Secondly,  we  must  take  into 
account  the  institution  of  polygamy,  with  the  low  statuis  assigned 
to  woman  and  the  many  restraints  put  upon  her.    In  the  ancient 
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poems,  indeed,  there  are  a  few  pieces  which  are  true  love  songs, 
and  express  a  high  appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  their  subjects; 
but  there  are  many  more  which  tell  a  different  tale.  The 
intrigues,  quarrels,  murders  and  grossnesses  that  grew  out  of 
this  social  condition  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  would  be 
impossible  to  detail.  Thirdly,  we  must  take  into  account  the 
absence  of  strong  and  definite  religious  beliefs,  properly  so  called, 
which  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  people. 
We  are  little  troubled,  of  course,  with  heresies,  and  are  not 
shocked  by  the  outbreaks  of  theological  zeal;  but  where  thought 
as  well  as  action  does  not  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  earth  and 
time,  we  do  not  find  man  in  his  best  estate.  We  miss  the  graces 
and  consolations  of  faith;  we  have  human  efforts  and  ambitions, 
but  they  are  unimpregnated  with  divine  impulses  and  heavenly 
aspirings. 

Confucius  appeared,  according  to  Mencius,  one  of  his  most 
distinguished  followers  (371-288  B.C.),  at  a  crisis  in  the  nation^s 
history.  "  The  world,"  he  says,  "  had  fallen  into 
ofhiBtttb,  d®<^y»  3^d  right  principles  had  disappeared.  Perverse 
discourses  and  oppressive  deeds  were  waxen  rife. 
Ministers  murdered  their  rulers  and  sons  their  fathers.  Con- 
fucius was  frightened  by  what  he  saw, — and  he  undertook  the 
work  of  reformation."  The  sage  was  bom,  according  to  the 
historian  Sze>ma  Ch'ien,  in  the  year  550  B.C.;  according  to 
Kung-yang  and  Kuh-liang,  two  earlier  commentators  on  his 
Annals  of  Lu^  in  551;  but  all  three  agree  in  the  month  and  day 
assigned  to  his  birth,  which  took  place  in  winter.  His  cLan  name 
was  K*ung,  and  Confucius  is  merely  the  latinized  form  of  K*ung 
Fu-tze^  meaning  **  the  philosopher  or  master  K^ung."  He  was 
a  native  of  the  state  of  Lu,  a  part  of  the  modern  Shan-tung, 
embracing  the  present  department  of  Yen-chow  and  other 
portions  of  the  province.  Lu  had  a  great  name  among  the  other 
states  of  Chow,  its  marquises  being  descended  from  the  duke  of 
Chow,  the  legislator  and  consolidator  of  the  dynasty  which  had 
been  founded  by  his  father  and  brother,  the  famous  kings  WS,n 
and  Wu.  Confucius's  own  ancestry  is  traced  up,  through  the 
sovereigns  of  the  previous  dynasty  of  Shang,  to  Hwang-ti,  whose 
figure  looms  out  through  the  mists  of  fable  in  prehistoric  times. 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Shang,  the  surname  of  which  was  Tze, 
was  invested  by  King  Wu-Wang  with  the  dukedom  of  Sung  in 
the  present  province  of  Ho-nan.  There,  in  the  Tze  line,  towards 
the  end  of  the  8th  centxiry  B.C.,  we  find  a  K'ung  Kia,  whose 
posterity,  according  to  the  rules  for  the  dropping  of  surnames, 
became  the  K*ung  clan.  He  was  a  high  officer  of  loyalty  and 
probity,  and  unfovtunately  for  himself  had  a  wife  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  Hwa  Tuh,  another  high  officer  of  the  duchy,  that  he 
might  get  this  lady  into  his  possession,  brought  about  the  death 
of  K'ung  Kia,  and  was  carrying  his  prize  in  a  carriage  to  his 
own  palace,  when  she  strangled  herself  on  the  way.  The  K*ung 
family,  however,  became  reduced,  and  by-and-by  its  chief 
representative  moved  from  Sung  to  Lu,  where  in  the  early  part 
of  the  6th  century  we  meet  with  Shuh-liang  Heih,  the  father  of 
Confucius,  as  commandant  of  the  district  of  Tsow,  and  an  officer 
renowned  for  his  feats  of  strength  and  daring. 

There  was  thus  no  grander  lineage  in  China  than  that  of 
Confucius;  and  on  all  his  progenitors,  since  the  throne  of  Shang 
passed  from  their  line,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  he  could 
look  back  with  complacency.  He  was  the  son  of  Heih's  old  age. 
That  officer,  when  over  seventy  years,  and  having  already  nine 
daughters  and  one  son,  because  that  son  was  a  cripple,  sought 
an  alliance  with  a  gentleman  of  the  Yen  clan,  who  had  three 
daughters.  The  father  submitted  to  them  Heih's  application^ 
saying  that,  though  he  was  old  and  austere,  he  was  of  most 
illustrious  descent,  and  they  need  have  no  misgivings  about  him. 
Ching-tsai,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  observed  that  it  was  for 
their  father  to  decide  in  the  case.  "  You  shall  marry  him  then," 
said  the  father,  and  accordingly  she  became  the  bride  of  the  old 
man,  and  in  the  next  year  the  mother  of  the  sage.  It  is  one  of 
the  undesigned  coincidences  which  confirm  the  credibility  of 
Confucius's  history,  that  his  favourite  disciple  was  a  sdon  of 
the  Yen  clan. 

Heih  died  in  the  child's  third  year,  leaving  his  fai^iiiy  in 


straitened  circumstances.  Long  afterwards,  when  Confucius 
was  complimented  on  lus  acquaintance  with  many  arts,  he 
accounted  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  his  youth, 
which  obliged  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  matters  belonging 
to  a  mean  condition.  When  he  was  ^we  or  six,  people  took 
notice  of  his  fondness  for  playing  with  his  companions  at  setting 
out  sacrifices,  and  at  postures  of  ceremony.  He  tells  us  himself 
that  at  fifteen  his  mind  was  set  on  learning;  and  at  nineteen, 
according  to  the  ancient  and  modem  practice  in  China  in  regard 
to  early  unions,  he  was  married, — ^his  wife  being  from  his  ances- 
tral state  of  Sung.  A  son,  the  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
he  ever  had,  was  born  in  the  following  y^ar;  but  he  had  sub- 
sequently two  daughters.  Immediately  after  his  marriage  we 
find  him  employed  under  the  chief  of  the  Ki  clan  to  whose 
jurisdiction  the  district  of  Tsow  belonged,  first  as  keeper  of  stores, 
and  then  as  superintendent  of  parks  and  herds.  Mencius  says 
that  he  undertook  such  mean  offices  because  of  his  poverty,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  efficiency  with  which  he  discharged 
them,  without  any  attempt  to  become  rich. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  Confucius  commenced  his  labours 
as  a  teacher.  He  did  so  at  first,  probably,  in  a  humble  way; 
but  a  school,  not  of  boys  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  learning, 
but  of  young  and  inquiring  spirits  who  wished  to  be  instmcted 
in  the  principles  of  right  conduct  and  government,  gradually 
gathered  round  him.  He  accepted  the  substantial  aid  of  his 
disciples;  but  he  rejected  none  who  could  give  him  even  the 
smallest  fee,  and  he  would  retain  none  who  did  not  show  earnest- 
ness and  capacity.  "  When  I  have  presented,"  he  said,  "  one 
corner  of  a  subject,  and  the  pupil  cannot  of  himself  make  out 
the  other  three,  I  do  not  repeat  my  lesson." 

Two  years  after,  his  mother  died,  and  he  buried  her  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  father.  Some  idea  of  what  his  future  life 
was  likely  to  be  was  already  present  to  his  mind.  It  was  not 
the  custom  of  antiquity  to  raise  any  tumulus  over  graves,  but 
Confucius  resolved  to  innovate  in  the  matter.  He  would  be 
travelling,  he  said,  to  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  must 
therefore  have  a  mound  by  which  to  recognize  his  parents' 
resting-place.  He  returned  home  from  the  interment  alone, 
having  left  his  disciples  to  complete  this  work.  They  were  long 
in  rejoining  him,  and  had  then  to  tell  him  that  they  had  been 
detained  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  threw  down  the  first 
product  of  their  labour.  He  burst  into  tears^  and  exclaimed, 
'^  Ahl  they  did  not  raise  mounds  over  their  graves  in  anti- 
quity." His  affection  for  the  memory  of  his  mother  and  dissatis- 
f acti6n  with  his  own  innovation  on  ancient  customs  thus  blended 
together;  and  we  can  S3anpathize  with  his  tears.  For  the 
regular  period  of  27  months,  commonly  qx>ken  of  as  three  years, 
he  observed  all  the  rules  of  mourning.  When  they  were  over 
he  allowed  five  more  days  to  elapse  before  he  would  take  his  lute, 
of  which  he  had  been  devotedly  fond,  in  his  hands.  He  played, 
but  when  he  tried  to  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  instru- 
ment, his  feelings  overcame  him. 

For  some  years  after  this  our  information  about  Confucius 
is  scanty.  Hints,  indeed,  occur  of  his  devotion  to  the  study  of 
music  and  of  ancient  history;  and  we  can  perceive  that  his 
character  was  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  principal  men 
of  Lu.  He  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  when,  as  he  tells  us, 
*'  he  stood  firm  "  in  his  convictions  on  all  the  subjects  to  the 
learning  of  which  he  had  bent  his  mind  fifteen  years  before. 
In  517  B.C.  two  scions  of  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  Lu  joined 
the  company  of  his  disciples  in  consequence  of  the  d3dng  com- 
mand of  its  chief;  and  being  furnished  with  the  means  by  the 
marquis  of  the  state,  he  made  a  visit  with  them  to  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  There  he  examined  the  treasures  of  the  royal 
library,  and  studied  the  music  which  was  found  in  its  highest 
style  at  the  court.  There,  too,  according  to  Sze-ma  Ch'ien,  he 
had  several  interviews  with  Lao-tsze,  the  father  of  Taoism.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  two  men  that  the  latter,  a  transcendental 
dreamer,  appears  to  have  thought  little  of  his  visitor,  while 
Confucius,  an  inquiring  thinker,  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  him. 

On  his  return  to  Lu,  in  the  same  year,  that  state  fell  into  great 
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disorder.  The  marquis  was  worsted  in  a  strug^e  with  his 
mimsters,  and  fled  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Ts*i.  Thither 
abo  went  Confucius,  for  he  would  not  countenance  by  his 
presence  the  men  who  had  driven  their  ruler  away.  He  was 
accompanied  by  many  of  his  disciples;  and  as  they  passed  by 
the  T*ai  Moimtain,  an  incident  occurred  which  may  be  narrated 
as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  he  commimicated  to  them 
his  lessons.  The  attention  of  the  travellers  was  arrested  by  a 
woman  weeping  and  wailing  at  a  grave.  The  sage  st(^)ped,  and 
sent  one  of  his  followers  to  ask  the  reason  of  her  grief.  "  My 
husband's  father/'  said  she,  '^  was  killed  here  by  a  tiger,  and 
my  husband  also,  and  now  my  son  has  met  the  same  fate." 
Being  asked  why  she  did  not  leave  so  fatal  a  spot,  ^e  replied  that 
there  was  there  no  oppressive  government.  '^  Remember  this," 
said  Confucius  to  his  disciples,  ''  remember  this,  my  children, 
oppressive  government  is  fiercer  and  more  feared  than  a  tiger." 

He  did  not  find  in  Ts*i  a  home  to  his  likiiig.  The  marquis  of 
the  state  was  puzzled  how  to  treat  him.  The  teacher  was  not  a 
man  of  rank,  and  yet  the  prince  felt  that  he  ought  to  give  him 
more  honour  than  rank  could  claim.  Some  counsellors  of  the 
court  spoke  of  hhn  as  *'  impracticable  and  conceited,  with  a 
thousand  peculiarities."  It  was  proposed  to  assign  to  him  a 
considerable  revenue,  but  he  would  not  accept  it  while  his 
counsels  were  not  followed.  Dissatisfactions  endued,  and  he 
went  back  to  Lu. 

There  for  fifteen  more  years  he  continued  in  private  life, 
prosecuting  his  studies,  and  receiving  many  accessions  to  his 
disciples.  He  had  a  difficult  part  to  i^y  with  the  different 
parties  in  the  state,  but  he  adroitly  kept  himself  aloof  from  them 
all;  and  at  last,  in  his  fifty-second  year,  he  "tras  made  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Chung-tu.  A  marvellous  reformation, 
we  are  told,  forthwith  ensued  in  the  manners  of  the  people; 
and  the  marquis,  a  younger  brother  of  the  one  that  fled  to  Ts*i 
and  died  there,  called  him  to  higher  office.  He  was  finally 
appointed  minister  of  crime, — and  there  was  an  end  of  crime. 
Two  of  his  disciples  at  the  same  time  obtained  influential  positions 
in  the  two  most  powerful  clans  of  the  state,  and  co-operated 
with  him. .  He  signalized  his  vigour  "by  the  punishment  of  a  great 
officer  and  in  negotiations  with  the  state  of  Ts*i.  He  laboured  to 
restore  to  the  marquis  his  proper  authority,  and  as  an  important 
step  to  that  end,  to  dismantle  the  fortified  cities  where  the  great 
chiefs  of  clans  maintained  themselves  like  the  barons  of  feudal 
Europe.  For  a  couple  of  years  he  seemed  to  be  master  of  the 
situation.  "  He  strengthened  the  ruler,"  it  is  said,  "  and  re- 
pressed the  barons.  A  transforming  government  went  abroad. 
^Dishonesty  and  dissoluteness  hid  their  heads.  Loyalty  and 
good  faith  became  the  characteristics  of  the  men,  and  chastity 
and  docility  those  of  the  women.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  people, 
and  flew  in  songs  through  their  mouths." 

The  sky  of  bright  promise  was  soon  overcast.  The  marquis 
of  Ts*i  and  his  advisers  saw  that  if  Confucius  were  allowed  to 
prosecute  his  course,  the  influence  of  Ln  woiild  become  supreme 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Ts*i  wotild  be  the  first  to  suffer. 
A  large  company  of  beautiful  women,  trained  in  music  and 
dancing,  and  a  troop  of  fine  horses,  were  sent  to  Lu.  llie  bait 
took;  the  women  were  welcomed,  and  the  sage  was  neglected. 
The  marquis  forgot  the  lessons  of  the  master,  and  yielded  supinely 
to  the  fascinations  of  the  harem.  Confucius  felt  that  he  must 
leave  the  state.  The  neglect  of  the  marquis  to  send  round,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  among  the  ministers  portions  cX:  the  flesh  after 
a  great  sacrifice,  furnished  a  plausible  reason  for  leaving  the 
court.  He  withdrew,  though  very  unwillin^y  and  slowly,  hoping 
that  a  change  would  come  over  the  marquis  and  his  counsellors, 
and  a  message  of  recall  be  sent  to  him.  But  no  such  message 
came;  and  he  went  forth  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  to  a  weary 
period  of  wandering  among  various  states. 

A  disciple  once  asked  Confucius  what  he  would  consider  the 
first  thing  to  be  done,  if  intrusted  with  the  government  of  a 
state.  His  reply  was,  "The  rectification  of  names."  When 
told  that  such  a  thing  was  wide  of  the  mark,  he  held  to  it,  and 
indeed  his  whole  social  and  political  system  was  wrapped  up  in 
the  saying.    He  had  told  the  matquis  of  Ts'i  that  good  govern- 


ment obtained  when  the  ruler  was  ruler,  and  the  nunister 
minister;  when  the  father  was  father,  and  the  son  son.  •  Society, 
he  considered,  was  an  ordinance  of  heaven,  and  was 
made  up  of  five  relationships — ^niler  and  subject,  ^?'f"!^ 
husband  and  wife,  father  and  son,  elder  brothers  and  ^jJt*™* 
younger,  and  friends.  There  was  rule  <m  the  cme 
side  of  the  first  four,  and  submission  on  the  othen  The  rale 
should  be  in  righteousness  and  benevolence;  the.  subsussfion 
in  righteousness  and  sincerity.  Between  friends  the  mutual « 
promotion  of  virtue  should  be  the  guiding  principle.  It  was  :tmie 
that  the  duties  of  the  several  relations  were  being  continually 
violated  by  the  passions  of  men,  and  the  social  state  hdd  bdconie 
an  anarchy.  But  Confucius  had  confidence  in  the  pcqMoiKknating 
goodness  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  power  of  example  in 
superiors.  *^  Not  mcMre  surely,"  he  said,  "  does  the  grasA:  bend 
before  the  wind  than  the  masses  yield  to  the  will  of  those  abo[ve 
them."  Given  the  model  ruler,  and  the  model,  .people  would 
forthwith  appear.  And  he  himself  could  make  the  model  ruler. 
He  could  tell  the  princes  of  the  states  what  they/ougbt  to  be; 
and  be  could  point  them  to  examples  of  perfect  virtue  in  lormcr 
times, — to  the  sage  founders  of  their,  own  dynasty;  to  the  sage 
T*ang,  who  had  founded  the  previous  d3masty  of  Shang;  to  thd 
sage  Yu,  who  first  establi^ied  a  hereditary  Ifjngdnm  in  China; 
and  to  the  greater  sages  still  who  lived  in  a  more  distant  geiden 
age.  With  his  own  lessons  and  those  patterns,  any  ruler  of  Jkia 
day,  who  would  listen  to  himy  might  reform  and  renovate  his  mm 
state,  and  his  influence  would  break  forth  beyond  its  limits  till 
the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  filled  with  a  multitVH 
dinous  relation-keeping,  well-fed,  happy  people.  "  If  any  ruler^f'. 
he  once  said,  ^^  would  submit  to  me  as  his  director  for  twelve 
months,  I  should  accomplish  something  considerable;  and  in 
three  years  I  should  attain  the  realizataon  of  my  hopes."  Such 
were  the  ideas,  the  dreams  of  Confucius.  But  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  the  ruler  of  his  native  state  to  listen  to  .him.  His 
sage  counsels  bad  melted  away  before  the  glance  of  beauty  and 
the  pomps  of  life. 

His  professed  disciples  amounted  to  3000,  and  among  them 
were  between  70  and  80  whom  he  described  as  '*  scholars  of 
extraordinary  ability."  The  most  attached  of  them 
were  seldom  long  away  from  him.  They  stood  or  sat  oiadpha. 
reverently  by  his  side,  watched  the  minutest  particulars 
of  his  conduct,  studied  under  his  direction  the  andeat  history, 
poetry  and  rites  of  their  country,  and  treieisured  up  every  syllable 
which  dropped  from  his  Iqis.  T^cy  have  told  us  how  he  never 
shot  at  a  bird  perching  nor  fished  with  a  net,  the  creatures  not 
having  in  sudi  a  case  a  fair  chance  for  their  lives;  li^w-  he 
conducted  himself  in  court  and  among  villagers;  how  he>«te 
his  food,  and  lay  in  his  bed,  and  sat  in  his  carriage;  hofwfae 
rose  up  before  the  old  man  and  the  mourner;  how  he  changed 
countenance  when' it  thundered,  and  wiien  he  saw  a  grand  display 
of  viands  at  a  feast.  He  was  free  and  unreserved  in  faos  ifiter* 
course  with  them,  and  Was  hurt  once  when  they  seemed  to  think 
that  he  kept  back  some  of  his  doctrines  from  th€»i..  Several  of 
them  were  men  of  mark  among  the  statesmen  of  the  time,  and 
it  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  chanU:;ter  of  Confucius  that  lift 
inspired  them  with  feelings  of  admiration  and  reverence.  It  Tvias 
they  who  set  the  example  of  speaking  of  him  as  tihe  greatest  of 
mortal  men;  it  was  they  who  struck  the  first  notes  of  that  paean 
which  has  gone  on  resounding  to  the  present  day.     > 

Confucius  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  when  he  left  Lu;  and 
thirteen  years  elapsed  ere  he  returned  to  it.  In  this' period  'Were 
comprised  his  travels  among  the  different  states,  when  he  hoped, 
and  ever  hoped  in  vain,  to  meet  with  some  prince  Vrho  would 
accept  him  as  his  counseDcRr,  and  initiate  a  government  that 
should  become  the  centre  of  a  universal  reformation.  Several 
of  the  princes  were  willing  to  entertain  and  support  him;  'but 
for  all  that  he  could  say,  they  would  not  change  their  ways. 

His  first  refuge  was  in  Wei,  a  part  of  the  present  -Ho-nah, 
the  marquis  of  which  received  him  kindly;  but  he  was  a  weak 
man,  ruled  by  his  wife,  a  woman  notorious  for  her  accompli^^ 
ments  and  wickedness.  In  attempting  to  pass  from  Wei  to 
another  state,  Confudus  was  set  upon  by  a  n^,.whi4hi  mistook 
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bim  for  im  <»ffioer  who  had  made  himsdf  hated  by  :lii8  oppressive 
deeds.  He  hifiiself  was  perfecdy  calm  amid  the  danger,  tjiough 
his  followers  were  filled  with  alarm.  They  were 
obliged,  however,  to  retrace  their  way  to  Wei,  and  he 
lag^  *  ^^d  there  to  appear  before  the  marchioness,  who 
wished  to  see  how  a  sage  looked.  There  was  a  screen 
between  them  at  the '  interview,  such  as  the  fnresent  regent^ 
empresses  of  China  use  in  giving  audi^ice  to  their  ministers; 
but  Tze-lU)  one  of  his  principal  disciples,  was  indignant  that  the 
master  should  have  demeaned  himself  to  be  near  such  a  woman, 
and  to  pacify  Mm  Confucius  swore  an  oath  appealing  to  Heaven 
to  reject  him  if  he  had  acted  improperly.  Soon  afterwards  he 
left  the  8tat;e. 

Twice  again,  during  his  protracted  wandenngs,  he  was  placed 
in  imminent  peril,  but  he  manifested  the. same  fearlessness,  and 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  protection  of  Heaven  tUl  his 
course  should  be  run.  On  one  of  the  occasions  he  and  his  company 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  frc»n  want,  and  the  courage  of  even 
Tze4u  gave  way.  *^  Has  the  superior  man,  indeed,  to  endure  in 
this  way?"  he  asked.  ^'  The  supemr  man  may  have  to  endure 
want,"  was  the  reply,  ''  but  he  is  still  the  superior  man.  The 
small  maB  in  the  same  circumstances  loses  his* seM-^^ommand." 

While  travelling  about,  Confucius  repeatedly  came  across 
redoses^-na  dass  of  men  who  had  retired  from  the  world  in 
diqgust.  That  there  was  such  a  dass  gives  tis  a  striking  glimpse 
into  the  character  of  the  age.  Scholariy,  and  of  good  prindples, 
they  had  ^ven  up  the  conflict  with  the  vices  and  disorder  that 
prevailed.  But  they  did  not  understand  the  sage»  and  fdt  a 
contempt  for  him  struggling  oix  against  <the  tide,  and  always 
hoping  against  hope.  We  get  a  fine  idea  of  him  from  his  en- 
counters with  them.  Once  he  was  looking  about  far  a  ford, 
and  sent  Tze*lu  to  ask  a  man  who  was  at  work  in  a  neighbouring 
field  where  it  was.  The  man  was  a  reduse,  and  having  found 
that  his  questioner  was  a  disdple  of  Confudus,  he  said  to  him: 
'VDisprxier  in  a  swelling  flood  spreads  over  the  kingdom,  and  no 
one  is  able  to  repress  it.  Than  follow  a  master  who  withdraws 
from  one  ruler  and  another  that  will  not  take  bis  advice,  had 
5K>u  not  better  follow  those  who  withdraw  from  the  world 
altogether?^'  With  these  words  he  r^umed  his  hoe,  and  would 
^y^  no  information  about  the  ford*  Tze^lu  went  back,  and 
reported  what  the  man  had  said  to  the  master,  who  observed: 
*^  It  is  impossihle  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  assodate  with 
birds  and:  beaals  that  have  no  affinity  with  us.  With  whom 
should  I  assodate  but  with  suffering  men?  The  disorder  that 
prevails  is  what  requires  my  efforts.  If  right  prindples  ruled 
through  the  kingdom,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  me  to 
change  its  state."  We  must  recognize  in  those  words  a  brave 
heart  and  a  noble  sympathy.  Conf  udus  would  not  abandon  the 
cauae  of  the  peo];^  He  w«uld  hold  on  his  way  to  the  end. 
Defeated  he  might  be,  but  he  would  be  true  to  his  humane  and 
righteous  misaion. 

It  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  483  b*c.,  that  Confncius  returped 
lo  Lu.  One  of  his  disdples,  who  had  remained  in  the  state, 
had  been  successful  in  the  command  of  a  military-  expedition, 
and  told  the  prime  minister  that  he  had  learned  his.  skill  in  war 
from  the  master, — urging  Ins  recall,  and  that  thereafter  mean 
persons  shoukl  not  be  allowed  to  come  between  the  ruler  and  him. 
The  state  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  son  of  the  marquis  whose 
neglect  had  driven  the  aagie  away;  but  Confucius  would  not 
again  takia  ofiBoe.  Only  a  few  years  remained  to  him,  and  he 
devoted  tbem  to  the  completion  of  his  literary  tasks,  and  the 
delively  of  his  lessons  to  his  di9dples, 

The  next  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  his  son,  which  he 
boire  with  equanimity.  Hi)  wUe  had  died  many  years  before, 
nnd  it  jars  upon  us  to  read  how  he  then  commanded  the  young 
man, to  husb  his iamentations  of  sorrow.  We  like  him  better 
when  he  ]noiiui]ked,  as  has  been  related,  for  his  own  mother. 
It  is  not  truev  however,  as*  has  often  been  said,  .that  he  had 
jdivorced:his  wife  before  her  death.  The  death  of  his  favourite 
<iiadple,  Yen  Hwui,  in  482  .b.c,  was  mpre  trying  to  him.  Then 
.he  wept  aad^noourned  beyond  what  seemed  to  his  other  fpUowers 
the  bounds  .<>i  propriety,  eidaiming  that  Heaven  wa$  destipying 


him.    His  own  last  year,  ^%  B»Cvy  damned  ^n  hi^i  with  the  tragic 

end  of  his  next  beloved  .disciple,  Tae4u*    £arJ^  one  morning, 

we  are  told,  in  the  fourth  n^onth,  he  got  up,  and  with 

his  hands  behind  his  back,  dragging  his  staff,  he 

moved  alx>ut  bis  door,  crooning  over— - 

"  The  great  mountain  must  crumble^ 
The  strong  be^m  must  break, 
The  wise  man  must  wither  away  like  a  plant.** 

Tze-kung  heard  the  words>  and  hastened  to  him*  The  master 
told  him  a  dream  of  the  previous  night,  which,  he  thought, 
presaged  his  death.  '^  No  intelligent  rukr,"  he  said, ''  arises  to 
take  me  as  his  master.  My  time  has  come  to  die. ' '  He  took  to  his 
bed,  and  after  seven  days  expired*  Such  is  the  account  we  have 
of  the  last  days  of  the  sage  of  China.  His  end  was  not  un< 
impressive,  but  it  was  melancholy^  Disai^)ointed  hopes  made 
his  soul  Intter.  No  wife  nor  child  was  by  to  do  the  offices  of 
affection,  nor  was  the  expectation  of  another  life  with  him, 
when  he  passed  away  from  among  men.  He  uttered  no  prayer, 
and  he  betrayed  no  apprehension.  Ye^rs  before,  when  he  was 
very  ill,  and  Tze-lu  asked  leave  to  pray  for  him,  he  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  such  a  thing  might  be  done,  and  added, ''  I  have; 
prayed  for  a  long  time."  Deep*treasured  now  in  his  heart  may 
haVe  been  the  thought  that  he  liad  served  his  generation  by  the 
will  of  God;  b«t  he  gave  no  sign. 

When  thdr  master  thus  died,  his  disciples  buried  him  with 
great  pomp.  A  multitude  of  them  built  huts  near  his  grave, 
and  remained  there,  mourning  as  for  a  father,  for  nearly  three 
years;  and  when  all  the  rest  were  gone,  Tze-kung,  the  last  of 
his  favourite  three,  continued  alone  by  the  grave  for  another 
period  of  the  same  duration.  The  news  of  his  death  went  through 
the  states  as  with  an  electric  thrilL  The  man  who  had  been 
neglected  when  alive  seemed  to  become  all  at  once  an  object 
of  unbounded  admiration.  The  tide  began  to  flow  which  has 
hardly  ever  ebbed  during  three-and-twenty  cc;nturies. 

The  grave  of  Conf  udus  is  in  a  large  rectangle  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  X*ung  cemetery,  outside  ^he  city  of  K*iuh-fow. 
A  magnificent  gate  giyes  admission  to  a  fine  avenue,  lined  with 
cypress  trees  and  conducting  to  the  tomb,  a  large  and  lofty 
mound,  with  a  marble  statue  in  front,  bearing  the  inscription 
of  the  title  given  to  Conf  udus  under  the  Sung  dynasty: — "  The 
most  sagdy  andent  Teacher;  the  all-accomplished,  all-informed 
King."  A  little  in  front  of  the  tomb,  on  the  left  and  right,  are 
smaller  mounds  over  the  graves  of  his  son  and  grandson,  from 
the  latter  of  whom  we  ha.ve  the  remarkable  treatise  called  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Meaiu  All  over  the  place  are  iinperial  tablets  of 
different  dynasties,  with  glowing  tributes  to  the  one  man  whom 
China  delights  to  honour;  and  on  the  right  pf  the  grandson'j^ 
mound  is  a  small  house  said  to  mark  the  place  of  the  hut  where 
Tze-kung  passed  his  nearly  five  years  of  loving  vigil.  On  the 
mound  grow  cypresses,  acacias,  what  is  called ''  the  crystal  tree,'* 
said  not  to  be  dsewhere  found,  and  the  Achillea,  the  plant  whose 
stalks  were  employed  in  andent  times  for  purposes  of  divination^ 

The  adjoining  city  is  still  the  home  of  the  K'ung  fanuly;  and 
there  are  said  to  be  in  it  some  40,000  or  50,000  of  the  descendants 
of  the  sage.  The  chief  of  the  family  has  large  estates  by  imperial 
gift,  with  the  title  of  ^'  Duke  by  imperial  appointment  and 
hereditary  right,  continuator  of  the  sage.'^ 

The  dynasty  of  Chow  finally  perished  two  centuries  and  a 
quarter  after  the  death  of  the  sage  at  th^  hands  of  the  first 
historic  emperor  of  the  nation, — the  first  of  the  .^^^^ 
dynasty  of  Ts'in,  who  swept  away  the  foundations  of  amCiUa^k 
the  feudal  system.  State  after  state  went  down  before 
his  blows,  but  the  name  and  followers  of  Confucius  were  the 
chief  obstades  in  his  way.  He  made  an  effort  to  destroy  the 
memory  of  the  sage  from  off  the  earth,  consigning  to  the  flames 
all  the  ancient  books  from  which  he  drew  his  rules  and  examples 
(save  one),  and  burying  alive  hundreds  of  scholars  who  were 
ready  to  swear  by  his  name.  £ut  Confudus  could  not  be  so 
extinguished.  The  tyranny  of  Ts*in  was  of  short .  duration, 
and  the  next  dynasty,  that  of  Han,  while  entering  into  the  new 
China,  found  its  surest  strength  in  doing  honour  to  his  name, 
and  trying  to  gather,  up  the  wreck  of  the  ancient  books.    It  is 
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<iifficult  to  determine  what  there  wa&  about  Confudiis  to  secure 

for  him  the  influcfnce  which  he  has  wielded.    Reference  has  been 

made  to  his  literary  tasks;  but  the  study  of  them  only  renders 

the  undertaking  more  difficult.  '  He  left  no  writings  in  which 

he  detailed  the  principlies  of  his  moral  and  social  system.     The 

Doctrine  of  the^Mean^  by  his  grandson  Tze*sze>  and  The  Great 

Learning,  by  Ts&ng  Sio^  the  most  pxofound,  perhaps^  of  his 

disciples,  give  us  the  fullest  infoirmation  on  that  subject,  and 

contain  many  of  hii  sayings.    The  Lun^Yii,  or  Analects,  **  Dis- 

coutses  and  Dialogues,"  is  a  compilation  in  which  many  of  his 

disciples  must  have  taken  part,  and  has  great  value  as  a  record 

of  his  ways  and  utterances;  but  its  chapters  are  mostly  disjecta 

ntemhray  affording  faint  traces  of  any  guiding  method  ox  mind. 

Mencuis,  Hsiin  K*ing  and  writers  of  the  Han  dynasty,  whose 

works,  however,  ase  more  or  less  apocr3rphal,  tell:  us  much  about 

him  and  his  opinions,  but  all  in  a  loose  and  unconnected  way.    No 

Chinese  writer  has  ever  seriously  undertaken* to  compare  him 

with  the  philosi^hers. and  sages  of  other  nations. 

The  sage,  probably,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  put  down 
many  of  Ms  own  thoughts  in  writing,  for  he  said  of  himself  that 
Coaaexkm  he  was  *'  a  transmitter,  and  not  a  maker."  Nor  did 
wMbiiktf  he  lay  daim  to  have  any  divine 'Seveldtions.  He  was 
^Sm"^  not  bom,  he  dedared,  with  knowledge,  but  was  fond 
of  antiquity,  and  earnest  in  seeking  knowledge  there. 
The  rule  of  Hfe  for  men  in  all  their  rdations,  he  faeid,  was  to  be 
found  within  themsd^es.  The  right  developm^it  of  that  rule, 
in  the  ordering  not  of  the  individual  dnly,  but  of  society,  was  to 
be  found  in  the  words  and  institutions  of  the  andent  sages. 

China  had  a  literature  before  Confudus.  All  the  monuments 
of.  it,  however,  wece  in  danger  of  perishing  through  the  disoivier 
into  which  the  kingdom  had  fallen.  The  feudal  system  that  had 
subsisted  foor  more  than  1500  years  .had  become  dd.  Confudus 
did  not  see  this,  and  it  was  impossible  that  he'skould 

China  wad  in  his-  eyes  drifting  from  its  ^cient  moorings, 
drifting  on  a  sea  o£  stonns  ^'  to  hideous  ruin  aaid  combustion  ''; 
aiifed  the  expedient  that  occurred  to  iiim  to  arrest  the  evil  was  to 
gather  up  and  preserve  the  records  of  antiquity,  illustrating 
and  -commending  them  by  his.  own  teachings.  For  this  purpose 
he  lectuxedtohisdisdpleson.the  histories,  poems  and  constitu^ 
ttonal  works  of  the  naition.  •  What  he. thus  ddd  "^^as  of  inestimable 
value'  to  his  own  coimtrjnnen,  and  all  other  men  are  indebted 
to  him  for  what  they  know  of  China  before  his  time,  though  all 
the  contents  of  the  andent  works  have  not  oomie  down  to  us. 
..  He  wrote,  we  are  told,  a  preface  to  the  Sfm  Kdng,  or  Book  of 
Historical  Documents.  The.  preface  ifr,  in  fact,  only  a  schedule, 
without  any  nenxark  by  Conludus  hitoself,  giving  the  names  of 
100  books,  of  which  itoonsisted.  Of  these  weinow  possess  5^, 
the  oldest  going  backito  the  23rd  century,  and  the  latest  dating 
lb  the  8th  oenturyBjC.  The  credibility  of  the  earlier  porrions, 
and  the  genuinehQB&.'oC  several  of  the  documents,  have  been 
questioned^  but  thecolleodon  as- a- whole  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  Shik  hing^  or  Anc&nt.  Poemsy  as  exiting  m  his  time,  or 
compiled  by  him  (aa  generally  stated,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
in  the  case),  consisted  of  311  pieces,  of-  which' we  possess  305. 
The  latest  of  them  dates  585  years>BiC.,  and  the'oldest  of  them 
ascends  perhaps  twelvfe  oeolbiiries  higher.  It  is  the  most  interest-' 
ing  book  of  andent  poetry  m  the  world,  ahd  many  of  the  pieces 
tre  really  fine  baUadsw  -  Confudus  was  wcmt  to  say  that  he  who 
wto  not  acquainted  with  the  Shih-^as  not  ft  to  be  conversed 
with;  and  that  the  study  of  it.  would  produce  a  mind  without  a 
dingle. deprived  though;  This  ismearly  aU  we  have  from  him 
about  the  poems. 

The  Id  kit  or  Books  of  Rites  and  Aiident  Ceremonies  and 
of  Institutions,  jchiefly  ci  the  Chow  dynasty,  have  come  down 
to<  us  in  a  Bikdly  mutflated  oondition.  They  are  still  more  than 
sufSdently  voluminous,  but  they  were  edited,  when  recovered 
under  the  Haa  dynasty,  with  so  many  addifJoidi,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  spteak  of :  them  ini  connexion  with-  Confucius, 
though  touch  of  what  was  add^.to  them  ia  oceupied  with  his 
histoiry  and  sayi^gs,: 

Of  all  the  ancient  books  not  one  waLs.mor^  prised  by  him 
than  the  Yi-hing^  in  ''The  Bbofc  of-Chasi^,'^  the  rudiments 


of  which  are'  assigned  to  Fuh<-hi  about  the  30th  century  3.0. 
Those  rudiments,  however,  are  merely  the  £  trigrams  and  .64 
hexagrams,  composed  of  a  whole  and  a  broken  line  (■■■  ■»  — *^), 
without  any  text  or  explanation  o£  them  earlier  than  the  rise 
of  the  Chow  dynasty.  The  leather  thongs,  by  which  the  tablets 
of  Confudus's  copy  were  tied  together,  were  thrice  worn  out 
by  his  constant  handling.  He  said  that  if  his  life  were  lengthened 
he  would  give  fifty  years  to  the  study  of  the  Yi,  and  might  thto 
be  without  great  faults.  This  has  come  down  to  us  entire.*  If 
not  intended  from  the  first  for  purposes  of  divinarion,  it  was  so 
used  both  before  and  after  Confudus,  and  on  that  account 
it  was  exempted,  through  the  superstition  of  the  emperor  of 
the  Ts*in  d3masty,  from  tht  flames.  It  is  supposed  to  give  a 
theory  of  the  phenomena  of  the  .physical  universe,  and  of  moral 
and  political  prindples  by  the  trigrams  and  the  different  lines 
and  numbers  of  the  hexagiaois  of  Puh-hi.  Almost  every  sentc^ice 
in  it  is  enigmatic.  As  now  published,  there  are  always  subjoined 
to  it  certain  appendixes,  which  are  ascribed  to  Confucius  himself . 
Pythagoras  and  he  were  contemporaries,  and  in  the  fragments  of 
the  Samian  philosopher  about  the  ''  elements  of  numbers  as  the 
elements  of  realities  "  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  with  much 
of  the  Yi,  No  Chinese  critic  or  foreign  student  of  Chinese  literal 
ture  has  yet  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  th^  book. 

But  a  greater  and  more  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by 
his  last  literary  labour,  the  work  daimed  by  hinsi  as  his  owjn, 
and  which  has,  already  been  referred  to  more  than  onoe  as  the 
Annals  of  Lm.  Its  title  is  the  Ch^un  Ck'iu,  or  "  Spring  1  ajad 
Autumn,"  the  events  of  every  year  being  digested  under  the 
heads  of  the  four  seasons,  two  of  which  are  used  by  synecdoche 
for  the  whole.  '  Mendus  held  that  the  composition  of  the  CA*m^ 
Ch'iii  was  as  great  a  work  as  Yu's  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the 
dduge  with  which  the  Shu  King  commences,  and  did  for  the. 
face  of  .society  what  the  earlier  labour  did  for  the  face  of  natvure^ 
This^  work  also  has  been  pr<8served  nearly  entire,  but  it  is  ex- 
cessively meagre.  The  events  of  24?  years  barely  furnish  ad 
hour  or  two's  reading.  Conf  udus's  annals  do  not  bear  a  greatec 
proportion  to;the  events  which  they  indijcate  than  the  headings 
in  our  Bibles  bear  to  the  contents  of  the  chapters  to  which  they 
are  prefixed.  Happily  Tso  K*iu-ming  took  it. in  hand  to  supi^ly 
those  events,^  incorporating  also  others  with  them,  and  continuing 
his  narratives  over  some  additional  years,  so  that  through  hiia 
the  history  of  China  in  all  its  states,  from  year  to  year,  for  morQ 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  lies  bare  before  us..  Tso  never 
challenges  the  text  of  the  master  as  being  incorrect,  yet  he  does 
not  warp  or  modify  his  own  narratives  to  make  them  sq]Liare 
with  it;  and  the  astounding  fact  is,  that  when  we  compare  the 
events  :with  the  summary  of  them,  we  must  pronounce  the  lattei; 
misleadiog  in  the  extreme.  Men  are  charged  with  murder  who 
were  not  guilty  of  it,  and  base  murders  are  related  as  if  they  had 
be^a '  natural .  deaths^  Villains,  over,  whose  f als^  |he  reader 
rejoices,  are  put  down  as  victims  of  vile  treason,  and  those  who 
dealt  with  them  as  he  would  have  been  glad  to  do  ar^  subjected 
to  horrible  executions  without  one  word  of  sympathy.  Ignoring, 
concealing  and  misrepresenting  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
Spring  and  Autumn, 

And  yet  this  v^ork  is  th6  model  for  all  historical  summaries,  i^ 
China.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  facts  and  the  state-* 
ments  about  them  iis  patent  to  all  scholars^  and  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  this,  unacknowledged  to  themselves,  which  has  made  the 
literati  labour  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  fruitless  ingenuity 
and  learning  to  find  in  individual  words,  and  the  turn  of  every 
sentence,  some  mysterious  indication  of  praise  or  blame.  But 
the  majority  of  them  will  admit  no  flaw  in  the  sage  or  in  his 
annals.  His  example  ih  the  book  has  been  very  irijurfous  to  bis 
country.  One  almost  wishes  that  critical  reasons  could  be  found 
for  denjdng  its  authenticity.  Confucius  said  that "  by  theSpring 
and  A  utiimw men  would  know  him  and  men  wonldcondemsLhiito . ' ' 
It  certainly  obliges  us  to  make  a  largededuddon  from  our  estini&te 
of  :his  charaicter  ahd  of  the  benefidal. influence' whidb  he.  has 
acefted.  The  examination  of  his  literary  labours  does  hot  on.  the 
whole  increase- our  appredation  of:. hihi.<  We  get  a  higher  idea 
of  the  man  from  the  accounts  which  his  disdples  have  giveU'  ba 
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of  his  intecoouifse  and'convetsatibiia  with  thjem^  ftnd  the  attetnpts 
which  they  made  to  present  his  teachings  in  some  systematic 
form:  If  he  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  disorder  in  his 
ooimtry,  nor  throw  out  principles  which  should  be  helpful  in 
guiding  it  to  a  better  state  imder  some  new  constitutional 
system,  he  gave  important  lessons  for  the  formation  of  in- 
dividual character,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  in  the 
relations  of  society  should  be  discharged. 

'  Foremost  among  these  we  must  rank  his  distinct  enunciation 
of  **  the  golden  rule/'  deduced  by  him  from  his  study  of  man's 
mental  constitution.  Several  times  he  gave  that  rule 
tiuie.  *  ^  express  words: — "  What  you  do  not  like  when  done 
to  yourself  do  not  do  to  others."  The  peculiar  nature 
of  the  Chinese  language  enabled  him  to  express  this  rule  by  one 
character,  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  may  translate  in 
English  by  '^  reciprocity."  When  the  ideagram  is  looked  at, 
it  tells  its  meaning  to  the  eye.  It  is  composed  of  two  other 
characters,  one  denoting  "  heart,"  and  the  other — itself  com- 
posite— <ienoting  "  as."  Tze-kung  once  asked  if  there  were  any 
one  word  which  would  serve  as  a  rule  of  practice  for  all  one's  life, 
and  the  master  replied,  yes,  naming  this  character  (i^shu)^ 
the  "  as  heart,"  i,e.  my  heart  in  sympathy  with  yours;  and 
then  he  added  his  usual  explanation  of  it,  which  has  been  given 
above.  It  has  been  said  that  he  only  gave  the  rule  in  a  negative 
fo^rm,  but  he  understood  it  also  in  its  positive  and  most  compre- 
hensive force,  and  deplored,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that  he  had 
not  himself  always  attained  to  taking  the  initiative  in  doing  to 
others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  him. 

Another  valuable  contribution  to  ethical  and  social  science 
was  the  way  in  which  he  inculcated  the  power  of  example,  and 
the  necessity  of  benevolence  and  righteousness  in  all  who  were  in 
authority.  Many  years  before  he  was  bom,  an  ancient  hero  and 
king  hid  proclaimed  in  China;  "  The  great  God  has  conferred 
on  the  t)eople  a  moral  sense,  compliance  with  which  would  show 
their  nature  invariably  right.  To  cause  them  tranquilly  to 
pursue  the  course  which  it  indicates  is  the  task  of  the  sovereign." 
Confucius  knew  the  utterance  well;  and  he  carried  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  it,  and  insisted  on  its  amplication  in  all  the  relations  of 
aod^ty.  He  taught  emphatically  that  a  bad  man  was  not  fit  to 
rule.  As  a  father  or  a  magistrate,  he  might  wield  the  instruments 
Ol  authority  and  punish  the  transgressors  of  his  laws,  but  no 
forthputting  of  force  would  countervail  the  influence  of  his 
example.  On  the  other  hand,  it  only  needed  virtue  in  the 
higher  position  to  secure  it  in  the  lower.  This  latter  side  of  his 
tciaching  is  far  from  being  complete  and  correct,  but  the  former 
has,  no  doubt,  been  a  check  on  the  "  powers  that  be,"  both  in 
the  family  and  the  state,  ever  since  Confucius  became  the  ac- 
knowledged sage  of  his  country.  It  has  operated  both  as  a 
restraint  upon  evil  and  a  stimulus  to  good. 

A  few  of  his  more  characteristic  sayings  may  here  be  given, 
^.  the  pith  and  point  of  which  attest  his  discrimination 

MayingM.  ^^  character,  and  show  the  tendencies  of  his 
views: — 

'■**  What  the  superior  man  seeks  ifi  in  himself;  what  the  smail 
man  seeks  is  in  others." 

"  The  superior  man  is  dignified,  but  does  not  wrangle;  social, 
but  not  a  partisan.  He  does  not  promote  a  man  simply  because  of 
hfs  words,  nor  does  he  put  good  words  aside  because  of  the  man." 

'*  A  poon  man  who  does  not  flatter,  and  a  rich  man  who  is  not 
pmud,  are  passable  characters ;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  the  poor 
who  yet  are  cheerful,  and  the  rich  who  yet  love  the  rules  of  propriety." 
Learning,  undigested  by  thought,  is  labour  lost;  thought  un- 
assisted by  learning,  is  perilous." 

''>  In  style  all  that  is  required  is  that  it  convcry^  the  meaning." 

'^  E^ctiravaflanoe  leads  to  insubordination,  and  parsimony  to  mean* 
ness.     It  is  better  to  be  mean  than  insubordinate." 

"  A  man  can  enlarge  his  principles;  principles  do  not  enlarge  the 
man."    That^is,  man  is  greater  tnan  any  system  of  thought. 

"  The  cautious  seldom  err." 

Sententious  sayings  like  these  have  gone  far  to  form  the 
of dinavy  Chinese  character.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
Hteratl  ciaii  repeat  every  sentence  in  the  classical  books;  the 
masses  of  thd  people  have  scores  of  the  Confucian  maxims, 
and  little  dse  of  an  ethical  nature,  in  their  memories,-— and  with 
a  beneficial  result. 


Confucius  laidnb  daini,  it  has  hetn  bb6b,  to'^diyiae  revelations. 
Twice  or  thrice  he  did  vaguely  ihtimate  that  he  had  a  mission 
from  heaven,  and  that  until  it  was  accomplished  he  ^^ 
was  safe  against  all  attempts  to  injure  him;  but  his  ni^toa 
teachings  were  singularly  devoid  of  reieteace  to  any-  4Mtf  #ui^ 
thing  but  what  was  seen  and  temporal.  Man  as  he  is,  ^^^' 
and  the  duties  belonging  to  him  in  society,  were  all  that  he 
concerned  himself  about.  Man's  naCurie  was  from  God;  the 
harmonious  acting  out  of  it  was  obedience  to  the  will  of  God; 
and  the  violation  of  it  was  disobedience.  But  in  affirming  this^ 
there  was  a  striking  difference  between  his  language  and  that 
of  his  own  andent  models.  In  the  King  the  references  to  the 
Supreme  Being  are  abundant;  there  is  an  exulting  awful 
recognidon  of  Him  as  the  almighty  personal  Ruler,  who  orders 
the  course  of  nature  and  providence.  With  Confucius  the  vague, 
impersonal  term,  Heaven,  took  the  place  of  the  divine  name. 
There  is  no  glow  of  piety  in  any  of  his  sentiments.  He  thought 
that  it  was  better  that  men  should  not  occupy  themselves  with 
anything  but  themselves. 

There  were,  we  are  told  in  the  Analects,  four  things  of  which 
he  seldom  spoke — extraordinary  things,  feats  of  strength, 
rebellious  disorder  and  spiritual  beings.  Whatever  the  institu- 
tions of  Chow  prescribed  about  the  services  to  be  paid  to  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  and  to  other  spirits,  he  periormed 
reverently,  up  to  the  letter;  but  at  the  same  time,  when  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Lu  asked  him  what  constituted  wisdom,  he 
replied:  "  To  give  one's  self  earnestly  to  the  duties  due  to  men, 
and  while  respecting  spiritual  beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them, — 
that  may  be  called  wisdom." 

But  what  belief  underlay  the  practice,  as  andent  as  the  first 
footprints  of  history  in  China,  of  sacrificing  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed,  Confucius  would  not  say.  There  was  no  need, 
in  his  opinion,  to  trouble  the  mind  about  it.  '^  While  you  cannot 
serve  men,"  he  replied  to  the  inquiry  of  Tze-lu,  "  how  can  you 
serve  spirits?"  And  what  becomes  of  a  man's  own  sdf,  when 
he  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  life?  The  oracle  of  Confudus 
was  equally  dumb  on  this  question.  ''  While  you  do  not  know 
life,"  he  said  to  the  same  inquirer,  '*  what  can  you  know  about 
death?"  Doubts  as  to  the  continued  exist^ice  of  the  departed 
were  manifested  by  many  leading  men  in  China  before  the  era 
of  Confudus.  In  the  pages  of  Tso  K*iu-ming,  when  men  are 
swearing  in  the  heat  of  passion,  they  sometimes  pause  and  rest 
the  validity  of  their  oaths  on  the  proviso  that  the  dead  to  whom 
they  appeal  really  exist.  The  "  expressive  silence  "  of  Confudus 
has  gone  to  confirm  this  scepticism. 

His  teaching  was  thus  hardly  more  than  a  pure  secularism. 
He  had  faith  in  man,  man  made  for  sodqty,  but  he  did  not  care 
to  follow  him  out  of  society,  nor  to  present  to  him  motives  of 
conduct  derived  from  the  consideration  of  a  future  state.  Good 
and  evil  would  be  recomi>ensed  by  the  natural  issues  of  conduct 
within  the  sphere  of  time, — if  not  in  the  person  of  the  actor,  yet 
in  the  persons  of  his  descaidants.  If  there  were  any  joys  of 
heaven  to  reward  virtue,  or  terrors  of  future  retribution  to  punish 
vice,  the  sage  took  no  heed  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Confudus 
never  appeared  to  give  the  evils  of  polygamy  a  thought.  He 
mourned  deeply  the  death  of  his  mother;  but  no  generous  wonl 
ever  passed  his  lips  about  woman  as  woman.  Nor  had  he  the 
idea  of  any  progress  or  regeneration  of  sodety.  Hie  stan  all 
shone  to  him  in  the  heavens  behind;  none  beckoned  brightly 
before.  It  was  no  doubt  the  moral  element  of  his  teaching, 
springing  out  of  his  view  of  human  nature,  which  attracted 
many  of  his  disdples,  and  still  holds  the  best  part  of  the  Chinese 
men  of  learning  bound  to  him;  but  the  conservative  tendency 
of  his  lessons — nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  Ch*un  Ck'iu^is 
the  chief  reason  why  successive  dynasties  have  del^hted  to  do 
him  honour.  (J.  Le.) 

C0NG£  D'£lIRB  (in  Norman  French,  c&ngS  d'eslire,  leave  to 
dect),  a  licence  from  the  crown  in  England  issued  under  the 
great  seal  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
the  diocese,  authorizing  them  to  elect  a  bishop  or  archbishop, 
as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  vacancy  of  any  episcopal  or  afchi- 
episcopal  see  in  England  or  in  Wales.    According  to  the  Ckromide 
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of  Iiigt4;»huBy-ablyot'<»f  C>owka((;  Wh6  wr6t^  in  th«  reign  of 
William  the  Oo^qtletor,  the  bishoprics  in  England  had  been, 
for  many  years  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  royal  donatives 
conferred  by  delivery  of  the  ring  and  of  the  pastoral  staff. 
Disputes  arose  for  the  &rst  time  between  the  crown  of  England 
and  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  reign  c4  William  Rnfns,  the  pope 
claiming  to  dispose  of  the  English  bishoprics;  and  ultimately 
King  John,  by  his  charter  Ut  liber ae  sunt  dectiones  totius  Angliae 
(12 1 4),  granted  that  the  bishops  should  be  elected  fredy  by  the 
deans  and  diapters  of  the  cathedral  churches,  provided  the 
royal  permission  was  first  asked,  and  the  royal  assent  was  required 
after  the  election.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III. 
respectively,  and  the  practice  was  ultimately  settled  in  its  present 
form  by  the  statute  Payment  of  Annates,  &c.,  1534.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  upon  the  avoidance  of  any 
episcopal  see,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  are 
to  certify  the  vacancy  of  the  see  to  the  crown,  and  to  pray  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  The  crown 
thereupon  grants  to  the  dean  and  chapter  its  licence  under  the 
great  seal  to  elect  a  new  bishop,  accompanied  by  a  letter  missive 
containing  the  name  of  the  person  whom  the  dean  and  chapter 
are  to  elect.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  thereupon  bound  to 
elect  the  persMm  so  named  by  the  crown  within  twelve  days,  in 
default  of  which  the  crown  is  empowered  by  the  statute  to 
nominate  by  letters  patent  such  person  as  it  may  think  fit,  to 
the  vacant  bishopric.  Upon  the  return  of  the  election  of  the  new 
bishop,  the  metropolitan  is  required  by  the  crown  to  examine 
and  to  confirm  the  election,  and  the  metropolitan's  confirmation 
gives  to  the  election  its  canonical  completeness.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  a  metropohtical  see,  an  episcopal  commission  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  guarc^ans  of  the  spirituahties  of  the  vacant  see 
to  confirm  the  election  of  the  new  metropolitan.  At  one  time 
deans  of  the  ''  old  foundation  '' — in  contmdistinction  to  those 
of  the  **  new  foundation,"  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  dissolved  monasteries^^were  elected  by  the  chapter 
on  a  amgi  d'tiire  from  the  cilown,  but  now  all  deans  are  installed 
by  letters-patent  from  the  crown.  (See  Confirmation  o? 
Bishops.) 

CONGLBTOH,  HENRT  BROOKB  RARNBLL,  ist  Baron 
(1776-1S42),  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Pamell,  bart. 
(1744-iSox),  chancellor  of  the  Irish  exchequer,  and  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  In  f 8ot  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estates  in  Queen's  county,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Portarlington;  and  in  1862,  by  his  father-in-law's  interest, 
he  was  returned  for  Portarlington  to  parliamient,  but  he  speedily 
resigned  the  seat*  In  tSodhe  was  returned  for  Queen's  county, 
for  which  he  sat  till  1832,  when  he  iKthdrew  f ronft  the  repre^ 
sentation.  In  2853,  however)  he  was  returned  for  Dundee; 
andafterbeingtwicere-electedforthe8ame<:ity(i835  and  1837), 
he  was  raised  to  the  parage  in  1841  with  the  title  of  BarOn 
Congleton  of  Congleton;  In  1842,  having  scared  for  some  time 
from  ill^health  and  mehmckoly,  he  oonmiitted  suicide.  He  was 
a  liberal  Whig,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  of  hh- 
party.  In  1806  he  'was  a  commissMMiet  of  the  treasury  for 
Ireland;  it  was  en  his  motion  on  the  dvil  list  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  defeated  in  1830;  in  that  year  and  in  183  k  he 
was  secretary  at  war;-  and  from  1835  ^^  ^^4^  be  was  paymaster 
of  the  forces  and  treasurer  of  the  ordnance  and  xtavy.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  matters  con- 
nected with  finandai  and  penal  questions,  the  most  important 
bdng  that  On  Financial  Rtformy  1^30. 

He  was  succeeded  as  2nd  baron  by  his  ddest  son  John  Vesey' 
(1805-1883),  who  in  1829  joined  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  and 
spent  his  life  in  enthusiastic  religious  work.  He  left  no  son,  and 
his  brother  Henry  William  (d.  1896)  became  3rd  baron,  being 
succeeded  by  his  second  son  Henry  (i83^r9o6),  a  seedier  who 
rose  to  be  major-^neral. 

CONGLETON,  a  market  town  and  mimicipal  borough  in  the 
Macclesfield  parliamentary  division  of  Cheshire,  England,  on 
the  North  Staffordshire  raflway,  157  J  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,707.    It  is  finely. situated  in  a  deep  valley,  on 


the  banlbs  of  the  Dan6,  a  tributary  of  the  Weaver.    To  the  east 

Cloud  Hill,  and  to  the  south  Mow  Cop,  rise  sharj^y  to  heights 

exceeding  1000  ft.    Congleton  has  no  buildings  noteworthy  for 

age  or  beauty,  save  a  few  old  timbered  houses.     The  grammar 

school  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1553.    In  the  i6th  and  17  th 

centuries  the  leather  laces  known  as  *'  Congleton  points  *'  were 

in  high  repute;  but  the  principal  industry  of  the  town  is  now 

the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  was  introduced  in  1752  by  a 

Mr  Pattison  of  London.    Coal  and  salt  are  raised,  and  the  other 

industries  include  fustian,  towel,  couch,  chair  and  nail  factories, 

iron  and  brass  foundries,  stone  quarries  and  corn  mills.    At 

Biddulph,  3  m.  S.,  in  a  narrow  valley,  across  the  border  in 

Staffordshire,  are  several  coal-mines  and  iron-foundries.    The 

gardens  of  the  Grange  here  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 

Congleton  is  served  by  the  Macdesfield  canal.    The  borough  is 

under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  2572  acres. 

Congleton  (Congullon)  is  not  mentioned  in  any  historical  record 

before  the  Domesday  Survey,  when  it  was  held  by  Hugh,  earl 

of  Chester,  and  rendered  gdd  for  one  hide.    In  the  13th  century, 

as  part  of  the  barony  of  Halton,  the  manor  passed  to  Henry, 

earl  of  Lincoln,  who  by  a  charter  dated  1282  declared  the  town 

a  free  borough,  with  a  gild  merchant  and  numerous  privileges, 

including  power  to  elect  a  mayor,  a  catchpole  and  an  aletaster. 

This  charter  was  confirmed  by  successive  sovereigns,  with  some 

additional  privileges.    In  1524  the  burgesses  were  exempted 

from  appearing  at  the  shire  and  hundred  courts,  and  in  1583 

the  body  corporate  was  reconstructed  under  the  title  of  mayor 

and  commonalty,  and  power  wias  granted  to  make  by-laws  and 

to  punish  offenders.    The  governing  charter,  which  held  force 

until  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835,  was  granted  by 

James  L  in  1624,  and  instituted  a  mayor,  8  aldermen,  16  capital 

burgesses,  a  high  steward,  common-derk  and  other  officers. 

Charters  were  also  granted  by  Charies  II.  and  George  IV.     In 

1282  Henry,  eari  of  Lincoln,  obtained  a  Satiu-day  market  and 

an  eight  days'  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  the 

market  is  still  held  under  this  grant.    In  131 1  a  Tuesday  market 

is  mentioned,  and  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Martin.    Henry  VI. 

in  1430  granted  to  the  burgesses  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  SS.  Philip 

and  James.    James  I.  confirmed  the  three  existing  fairs  and 

.  granted  an  additional  fair  on  the  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima 

Sunday.    Congleton  suffered  severely  from  the  plagues  of  1603 

and  1641,  and  by  the  latter  was  alnK>st  entirely  depopulated. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  town  has  steadily  grown  in  population 

and  commerdal  prosperity  from  the  granting  of  its  first  charter. 

See  V4ct&r4a  Cowriy  History,  Cheshire;  Robert  Head,  Congleton' 
Past  and  Present  (Congleton^  1887) ;  Samuel  Yates,  An  History  of 
the  AnciefU  Town  and  Borough  of  Congleton  (CpAgleton,.  1820). 

GOMLOMBRATB  (from  the  Lat.  con^omerare,  to  form  into 

I  a  ball)  glomus  f  glomeris;  so  also  the  general  term  "  conglomera-^ 

tion  "  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  things,  gathered  together 

in  a  mass),  in  petrology,  the  term  used  for  a  coarsely  fragmental 

rock  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles  set  in  a  finer  grained  matrix. 

,  The  pebbles  must  be  rounded,  otherwise  the  rocks  are  breccias, 

!and'  these  have  a  distinctly  different  geological  significance. 

They  have  attained  their  present  shapes  by  weathering  and  by 

:  attrition  during  transport  by  streams  and  the  waves  and  currents 

'of  the  sea.    The  pebbles  consist  mainly  of  hard  rocks,  such  as 

granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  greywacke,  or  sometimes  limestone. 

Quartsites^  cherts  and  flints,  and  vein-quartz  are  among  the 

hardest  and  most  durable  of  all  rocks,  and  hence  are  spedally 

abundant  in  conglomerates.    Fragments  of  vein-quartz  form  a 

large  part  of  the  ^^banket-rock"  of  the  auriferous  Transvaal 

reefs,  one  of  the  mo^  important  conglomerates  economically. 

In  this  case  the  matrix  consists  mainly  of  quartz  and  chlorite, 

and  gold  occurs  both  in  the  matrix  and  in  the  pebbles.    Igtieous 

rocks  on  account  of  their  toughness  are  also  very  abundant 

in  many  conglomerates;  tliose  at  the  base  of  the  Old   Red 

Sandstone  of  Scotland,  which  are  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness, 

consist  largely  of  andesite,  porph3mte,  granite,  diorite  and 

porphyry,  along  with  vein-quartz,  quartzite  and  various  kinds 

of  gneiss.    Soft  and  friable  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as 

•shale,  mica^chist  and  coal,  are  rarely  fouhd  in  any  quantity 
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as  pebbles  in  coi^glomerate-beds.  They  are  ground  to  pdeqes  by 
friction  against  harder  nuisses  and  help  to  form  the  matrix. 
The  size  of  the  pebbles  varies  greatly;  occasionally  they  are 
19  or  ao  ft.  in  diameter^  more  frequently  they  are  a  foot  or  less. 
The  cementing  matrix  in  which  the  pebbles  are  embedded  usually 
bears  some  resemblance  in  composition  to  the  nature  of  the 
pebbles,  but  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  the  softer  ingredients, 
such  as  clay^  mica,  weathered  feispar,  calcite  and  dolomite. 
Often  it  resembles  a  felspathic  or  calcareous  sandstone;  if 
limestone  fragments  ^re  conomon  it  may  be  highly  calcareous, 
or  may  be  in  large  measure  dolomitia  Often  the  matrix  is 
stained  red  by  compounds  of  iron.  The  "  brockram  "  of  the 
nortii  of  England  is  a  well-known  Permian  limestone-conr 
glomerate.  Tlie  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  is  a  similar  rock,  but  of 
Triassic  age.  Both  of  these  are  often  extensively  dolomitized 
and  pass  into  breccias,  where  their  fragments  are  angular  and 
unworn.  The  pebble  beds  of  the  Bimter  (Triassic  period)  are  also 
familiar  to  geologists.  They  pover  extensive  areas  in  the  mid^ 
lands  of  England,  and  are  well  seen  at  Budleigh  Salterton  on  the 
south  ^oast.  The  pebbles  are  mostly  quartzite  with  granite, 
chert,  sandstone  and  igneous  rocks. 

G>nglomerates  are  rarely  well  bedded,  showing  at  most  a 
rude  stratification,  but  they  may  contain  intercalations  of 
finer  materials  such,  as  sandstone  and  shale,  which  indicate  the 
bedding  clearly.  Jji  these  fossils  may  be  foundi  but  they  do 
not  often  ocicur  in  the  conglomerates  themselves,  as  the  conr. 
ditions  are  generally  tmsuitable  for  the  preservation  of  organic 
remains.  The. pebbles,  however,  may  be  highly  fossiJjieraus,. 
and  sometimes  important  evidence  is  provided  by  this  means 
as  to  the  age  of  the  conglomerate.  Onaccoimt  of  the  imperfect 
stratification  it  is  often  very  haM  to  estimate  the  thickness  of 
conglomerates,  and  tins  di£iculty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
m^ny.of  them  must  have  been  laid  down  as  sloping  banks  of 
pebbles  and  not  as  fiat  layers  of  d^>a5it.  Conglomearatts  are 
merely  consolidated  gravels,  and  have  originated  mostly  on 
seashores  or  in  shallow  waters  near  land.  :  They  itre  typical  shore 
formations^  and  are  especially  frequent .  whetre  one  series  of' 
stratified  rocka  rest  upon  an  older  group  •  unconf ormably .  Other 
conglomerates  occur  along  with  fixiergrained  red  sandstones, 
salt  beds  and  such  rocks  as  accompany  desert  deposits.  We 
may  compare  them  with  the  accumulations  of  pebbles  .whftch 
cover  expensive  areas  of  existing  deserts.  A  quite  distinct  group 
of  conglomerates  diaracterizes  regions  where  the  rocks  ^uce  much 
broken,  and,  sheared;  these  may  very  closely  resemble  ttue 
conglomerates,  but  have  really  been  produced  by  the  mashing 
together  of  rock  masses  along  zones  of  fracture  and  movement. 
They  are  known  as  "  crush-conglomerates  "  or  **  auto-clastic 
rpcks."  Conglomerates  may  undergo  metaqilirphtEnK,  aiwll^e 
then  converted  into  "congk)merate>-gneis3"  or  ^'costglomecate-. 
schist."  ,  Their  pebbles  are  flattened  and  dragged  out  of  dhape 
by  int^^rstitial  movement,  while  the  mairi:c  becomes  highly 
crystalline*  One  of  the  best-known  examples  of  this  is  the 
Obermittweida  gneiss  (Saxony).  (J.  S.  F.)  ' 

CONQOf  formerly  known  as  Zaire,  the  largest  of  the  riviers:  of 
Africa^  exceed  in  size  amomg  the  rivers  in  the  world  by  the 
Ama^son  only.  The  Congo,  though  it  has  a  Sorter  course  than 
the  Nile,,  has  a  length  of  fully  3000  m*  and  a  drainage  area 
esti)Dgi0.ted  at  1^25,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  diamet^  of  some.  1400  m. 
either  way^  Ihis.  vast  atea  includes  the  equatorial  basin  of 
Central  Africa,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  plateaus.  West 
and  north  the  Congo  basin  is  bounded  by  comparatively  taaxiDiikr 
bands  of,  high^f  ground,  while  ea^t  and  south  the  drainage  apea: 
of  the,  river  indufbes  cousiderable  portions  ofthe.hlgh  plateaus 
of  east  and  south  Central. Africa*  The  main  dnainage  of  the. 
Congo  system  is  thus  north  and  west,  and  these  two  dixectiooa 
dpminate  the  great  bow-Uke  ^wqepof  the  maini^treami  befOne 
it  m  deflected  south,  on  approaching  the  western  highlaods, 
through  vfhich  U  ifinally  forces  a.  way  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean* 
Frqip.  the  high  lands-  of  the  south  and  east,  in  .which  the  hoad* 
streams  of  the  Congo  have  their  origin,  the  bnd  falls inasucces^-i 
sion.pf  step6,.ge9€ir9Jiy  marked  by  gorges  Or.  ]ra{)ids  In  the  uppeor 
coi^^$^  pf  th§  ^itr^ims.:  Be^de».Jthe.nDain;Stre{iminio$tiof  the 


liffluents  ol  the  river  are  navigable  for  considerable  ^tantes; 
in  all  there  are  over  6000  -xn.  of  navigable  wat^r  in  the  Congo 
ba^in  and  20,000  m.  of  overhanging  woodied  banks.  On  the 
Congo  alone  are  over  4ooQi«|a«ds,i»any  of  considerable  length — 
some  fifty  of  them  are  over  ten  nxiles  long^  .  The  volume  of  water 
poured  into  the  Atlantic  is  at  least  i>9op,iQpQ  cubic  ft.  per  second.^ 
HeadStr&ams. — The  most  distant  beadrstreama  of  the  Congo 
are  far  to  the  north  and  east  of  those  most  to  the  south,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  wh^h  stream  is.  the .  ^'.parent  ■ '  riv«r.  The 
easterly  head-streams  are,  however,  regarded  generally  as 
marking  the  true  course  of  the  CongOL  The  most  remote  of 
these  rivers  is  the  Chamber,  which,  witfai  its  tributaries,  rises 
(in  British  territory)  on  the:  southern,  slope  of  the  plateau  between 
lakes  Nyasa  and  Tanganyika  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  ft. 
The  watershed  i^  .formed:  by  .the.  crest  of  .the  plateau,  and  is 
perfectly  distinguishable,  save  at  a  spot  called  Ikdmba,  about 
half-way  between  the  lakes,  where  is  a.  swamp  which  drains  to 
both  the  Athuntic  and  .l;he  Indian  oceans*  The  Chambezi 
source  is  in  9**  6'  S.,  31*'  ao'  E.  •  Itschief  tributary,  the  Earungu, 
rises  in  9®  50'  S.,  33®  a'  E.  The  Chom,  an  affluent  of  the  Karungu, 
rises  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Chambezi,  about  haH  a  degree 
to  the  east  pf  that  stream.  After  the  junction  of  the  Karungu 
and  Chambezi  the  river  flows:  in  a.  south-westerly  direction 
through  a  fairly  fertile  country^and  rpceiying. many  tributaries 
becomes  a  large  river  withsteep-wqodedbankd  and  .many  islands. 
Its  width  varies  greatly,  .from.  3(^>!ds.  to  a  m<ioa  comparatively 
short  distance;  its.deipth  is  rarely; leaa. than  j4  ft«  In  its.lower 
course  the  Chajnbezi  passes  tlm)Ugb  p^pyrUfi  nmshes,  and  divid- 
ing into  several  channels,  entersi  tlite,  vast  $waibp  which  focms 
the  southern  part  of  Lake  Bangweulu  (^iv*)>  The  large  river, 
known  as  the  Luapula  (QreattlUver),.  ^tmhtch  issues  from  Bang* 
weulu  mii"^  31'  S.  and  runs  south  through  this  sw^mp,  may  be 
regarded  asa  continuation  o£  the  Chambezi^  there  being  a  channel 
from  the  one  stream  to  the  other.  The  LuapUla  on  leaving  the 
swanip  bends,  west^and  then.  aonthT—reaching  12**  25'  S.--and 
approaches  the  watershed  of^  jthevZambeia,  leoeiving  several 
southern  tributaries.  Th^  source  of  its  most  jsouthem  afiluent, 
a#d  ^refore  the  >most  soulJiftiu  pfiint  in  the  Congo  basin,  is 
approximately  in  13^30'S.  Turning  north  the  Luapnla  pre- 
cipiutes  itself  dtmix.t)^  MimtAQitav (OT jjf aniUriina)  Falls 
(^2®  17'  S»,  ag*"  Ji^  E.)>  the  thunder -of,  wlucb  canbe  heacd  on  a 
still  night  for  S  or  9  m.  The[  rii^rer*  )the  wiiith  of  which  varies 
from  aso  to  1200  yda.,  is  ahatost  utma'v^ble.ujitjl  below  the 
Johnston  FaUs  (Mambiliuna>^  the.narives),  ai. series  of  ra|uds 
extending  from  11^  io' to  10^  30'  S.  ■  Belbw;  the  £ails  the  rivear 
isinavigable  by  steanaber  .all  the  way  tcy  LaikeiMweni — a  distance 
of  100.  m.  Before  entering  Mwe]tL)(9.f^.>i the  Lu£q»iila  again- 
passea  tbix>vgh  a. swampy  region: of  dekait.chamictir^a  Igreat 
part  ol  the  water  escaping  easlwards.  byirvaiious  channels,  and 
aftner  spreading  over  a  wide  aiuea.fi&aUy  passing. into  Mweru  hy>. 
lagOQU-like  channels  eaat  of  the  main  Luaplda  mouth.  From 
Bangweulu  to  Mwem  the  fall  q|  the- river.  in.a> total  distance  of' 
350  m.  is  about  ycoit.  The  ijver  (knoivhunow.  as  the  Luvua) 
makes  its.  exit  at  the  .N^W*  comer  of  the  ilake»;and  bending 
westwards  in  a  winding  €9ttrBid»  pa»es,  wit^  miuiy  rapids,  acooss.. 
the  96ne  of  the  Kebata' And  Mugiiai  mouatainsi,  falling .  during, 
this  interval  neariyzoQofti.l  In  about  6**  45"  S;,. 26°  50'  E.  it' 
joins  the .  ^amidondo  >  (otherwise .  Ludlaba)  ^  the  western  main- 
branch  {of  the  Congo,  which^  as  it  flowain  abhnud  level  valley 
at  a  lower  ievel  than  the.  eastern  branch,,  is  held  by  some  to  be 
the  true^tK^ad^ticeain.  The  Ki^noloBdo  is  formed  hy^  the  juilcdon . 
of  several  streams  having  their  soured  on  the.northemslope  of 
i  th^sQ'Utfa^:^ntral  plateau  asJt  dips  towoLrdsthe  ecpiaterial  basin. 
This  esQai>pmekit.containid  many  heights  exceeding  6000  ft.  The 
streama^wing.  sotth.  fsKxa.  it  bejbtog  to  the<  Zambezi  basin,  but 
t^e  watershed  is  not  oK^erywhere  clearly  deflnedJ  Thus  the 
Lumpisinbar.  (an  ^  affluent  of  vldie  I  Ldtuleshe,  one  of  the  main 
;  tributaries  of  the  Lubudi)  rises  in  ii**  24'  S*^-  24"^  a8'  E.,  3  m.  S.. 

^  Sir  John  Murray  estimated  the  mean  annual  discharge  of  the 
Congo  aj:  419-201  cub.  jn.^' making  it  in  this  respect  onK;  second 
to  the;  AAiMon  (Scot:  Geog:  Mag,,  1%^),  The  annual  rainfall  of  the' 
ba$io/heimtfuttt2ji3f344aifak..m. .  *    1 
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and  6  m.  E:  df  tiM  ^ttyc«[  io$  th«  ZsimlMfziy^  both  fitreafms  rmming 
a  paradkl  couise  northward  for  suture  15  in<  There  is,  hdweyer, 
no  connexion  between  the  Zamb^i  dood  Congo  systeme.  The 
Lualaba,  also  knomi  as  Nsilo,  which  'is'  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kamolondo,  rises  at  an  altitude  of  4700  ft.,  in  idf^^o  K^  JQsi 
north  of  12^  S. — ^the  watershed  of  the  western  head-streams  of 
the  Congo  being  everywhere  north  of  that  parallel.  East  of  the 
Lualaba — ^between  it  and  the  Iruapula^—rises  the  river  Lufira. 
With  many  windings  the  Lualaba  and  Lufira  pursue  a  generally 
northerly  direction,  passing  through  the  Mitiimba  range  in  deep 
gorges,  their  course  being  broken  by  rapids  for  40  or  50  m. 
Below  Konde  Rapids  in  9^  20'  S.  the  Lualaba  is,  however,  free 
from  obstructions.  (Just  above  the  last  of  the  series  of  rapids 
it  is  joined  by  the  Lubudi,  a  considerable  river  and  the  western- 
mdst  of  thfe  £amolondo  affluents.)  Between  the  rapids  named 
and  7^  40'  S.  its  valley  is  studded  with  a  chain  of  small  lakes  and 
backwaters.  The  largest  --^Upemba— has  channels  comm  unica t- 
ing  both  with  the  Lualaba  ahd  the  Lufira.  In  the  rainy  season 
the  whole  region  becomes  a  marsh;  various  grasides,  especially 
papyrus,  form  floating  islands,  and  the  conditions  generally 
recall  the  sudd  region  of  the  Nile.  In  about  &**  20'  S.  the 
Lualaba  and  Lufira  unite  in  one  of  these  marshy  lakes — Kisale — 
through  which  there  is  a  navigable  channd.  The  river  issuing 
from  Lake  Kisale  is  called  Kamolondo;  it  has  a  width  varying 
from  300  to  rooo  ft.  and  an  average  depth  of  10  ft.  From 
Konde  Rapids  to  those  of  Dia  in  5**  20'— a  distance  of  300  m. — 
there  is  no  interruption  to  navigation  saving  the  floating  masses 
of  vegetation  on  Kisale  at  high  water.  The  region  watered  by 
these  western  head-streams  of  the  Congo  includes  Katanga 
and  other  d»tricts,  Which  are  among  the  most  fert^fe  and  densely 
populated  in  Belgian  Congo. 

The  Upper  Congo  or  Lualaba:— Aft^r  the  junction  of  the 
Luapula  (Luvua)  and  the  Luaktba  (Kamolondo)  the  united 
stream,  knoWn  a^  the  Lualaba  6r  Lualaba-Congo,  and  here  over 
half  a  mile  wide,  pursues  a  N.N.W.  course  towards  the  equator. 
The  Dia  Rapids,  already  mention^,  are  the  first  obstruction 
to  navigation  encountered.  A  mile  or  two  lower  down  the 
Lualaba  passes  through  a  harrow  gorge  ^led  the  Porte  d'Enfer. 
From  this  point  as  far  north  as  3**  10'  S.  the  course  of  the  river 
it  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids,  the  chief  being  the  rapids 
(in  3**  55'  S.)  below  the  Arab  settlement  of  Nyangwe  and  those 
at  Sendwe  in  3°  15'  S.  In  tl^s  part  of  its  course  the  Congo 
becomes  a  majestic  river,  often  over  a  mile  wide,  with  fiat 
wooded  banks,  the  onlyreaJ  impediments  to  navigation  betvi'een 
the  Dia  Rapids  and  Stanley  Falls  being  those  named.  Between 
the  junction  of  the  two  iniin  Upper  branches,  about  1700  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  the  first  of  the  Stanley  Falls  (1520  ft.)^  the 
fallofther}Verislessthan2oaft.,ihadistanceof5oo  m.  During 
the  whole  of  this  section  the  Lualaba  receives  the  most  of  its 
tributaries  from  the  east.  Of  these,  the  Lukuga  connects  Lake 
Tanganyika  with  the  Congo  system.  The  Lukuga  (see  Tangan- 
yika) drains  the  mountainous  cotmtry  through  which  it  passes, 
and  also,  intermittently,  receives  the  overflow  waters  of  Tangan- 
yika. The  outlet  from  the  lake  is  sometimes  clear,  sometimes 
silted  up.  The  Lukuga  is  ihuch  broken  by  rapids,  falling  1000 
ft.  during  its  course  of  some  300  m.  Farther  north  are  a  number 
of  streams  which  drain  the  forest  re^on  between  4°  S.  and  the 
equator,  the  Lubamba,  the  Elila  or  Lira,  the  Luindi  and  the 
Lowa  being  the  most  important.  Their  sources  lie  on  an  upland 
region  west  of  the  Albertine  rift-vailley.  Hie  Luindi  in  its 
middle  course  has  a  general  Width  of  66  to  roo  yds.,  but  the  liowa 
is  larger,  receiving  two  important  affluents,  the  Luvuto  froril 
the  north  and  the  Ozo  whidi  rises  in  the  mountains  at  the  N. W. 
cnd^f  Lake  Kivu.  The  lower  course  of  the  Luindi  is  very 
tortuous. 

Sktfdey  Falls.— Stzidey  Falls,  which  mark  the  termination 
of  the  upper  Congo,  begin  a  few  miles  south  of  the  equajtor. 
At  this  point  the  river  forsakes  the  northeriy  course  it  has  been 
pursmng  and  sweeps  westward  through  the  great  equatorial 
basin.  The  falls  consist  of  seven  cataracts  extending  along  a 
curve  of  the  river  for  nearly  60  m.  They  are  not  of  great  height^ 
the  totial  fall  is  about  200  ft. — but  they  effectually  prevent 


navigation  bet-ween  the  waters. above  and  those  hdow  except- 
by  canoes*    The  first  five  cataracts  are  dear  together;  only 

9  m.  separate  the  first  from  the  fifth.  The  sixth  cataract  is. 
23  m.  lower  dorwn,  and  the  seve&th,  the  most  formidable  of  all 
the  cataracts,  is  26  m.  below  the  sixth.  The  fall,  divided  into 
two  portions  by  an  islet,  is  8oq  yds.  wide*  The  channel  is 
narrowed  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  to  some  450  yds.  by  an  island' 
dose  to  the  left  bank;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the 
island  of  Wane  Rusari  (2  m.  long  by  J  m.  broad),  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  30  yds.  wide.    The  fall  Is  only  about 

10  ft.;  but  the  enormous  mass  of  water,  and  the  narrow  limjits 
.to  which  it  is  suddenly  contracted,  make  it  much  more  imposing 
than  many  a  far  loftier  cataract.  Small  rapids  mark  the  course 
of  the  river  for  another  2  m. 

The  MiddleCongor^Bdoyf  Stanley  Falls  the  Congo  is  unbroken 
by  rapids  for  980  m.,  and  is  navigable  throughout  this  distance 
all  the  year  loimd.    The  river  here  makes  a  bold  north'^westerly 
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curve,  attaining  its  most  northeriy  point  (2*  13'  50'  N.)  at 
22®  13'  E.,  and  reaches  the  equator  again  after  a  course  of  630  m. 
from  the  falls— the  distance  in  a  direct  line  being  472  m.  For 
another  250  m.  the  river  flows  south-westerly,  until  at  Stanley 
Pool  the  limit  of  inland  navigation  is  reached.  For  the  greater 
part  of  this  section  the  Congo  presents  a  lacustrine  character. 
Immiediately  below  the  falls  the  river,  from  |  to"  i  m.  broad, 
flows  between  low  hills,  which  on  the  south  give  place  to  a 
swampy  region,  the  river-bank  marked  by  a  ridge  of  day  and 
gravel.  After  receiving  the  waters  of  tne  Aruwimi — 130  m. 
below  the  falls — ^the  Congo  broadens  out  to  4  or  5  m.;  its  banks, 
densely  wooded,  are  uniformly  low,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  studded  with  alluvial  islands  and  innumerable  sandbanks, 
rendering  it  impossible  save  at  rare  intervals  to  see  from  bank 
to  bank.  The  velocity  of  the  current  decreases  as  the  waters 
spread  out,  though  there  is  always  a  channel  from  4§  to  5  ft. 
deep.  About  100  m.  below  the  Aruwimi  confluence  theLoika 
or  Itimbiri  Joins  the  main  stream  from  the  north,  the  Congo 
narrowing  considerably  hete  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  matter 
deposited  by  the  Loika.  At  two  or  three  other  places  lower 
down,  the  river  is  contracted  to  2}  or  2  m.  as  a  result  of  a  slight 
elevation  in  the  ground,  but. for  a  distance  of  500  m.  no  real  hifl 
is  met  with.    On  the  southern  curve  of  the  horseshoe  bend  are 
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found  the  largest  islands  of  the  Congo^-Esumba,  30  m.  long, 
and  Nsumba,  50  m.  long,  and  over  5  across  at  its  broadest  part. 
At  this  point  the  river  from  bank  to  bank  is  9  m.  wide.  Opposite 
Nsumba,  the  Mongala,  a  northern  affluent,  enters  the  main 
stream,  whilst  lower  down  (just  north  of  the  equator)  the  Lulanga, 
Ikelemba  and  Ruki  rivers,  southern  tributaries,  mingle  their 
black  waters  with  the  dark  current  of  the  Congo.  Thirty  miles 
south  of  the  equator  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Ubangi  (q.v,),  its 
greatest  northern  affluent.  Here  the  Congo  is  fully  8  m.  wide. 
Opposite  the  Ubangi  confluence  is  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  channel, 
some  10  m.  long,  which  connects  the  Congo  with  Lake  Ntomba, 
a  sheet  of  water  about  33  m.  long  by  8  to  12  broad.  In  flood 
time  the  water  flows  from  the  Congo  into  the  lake.  Immediately 
below  ferruginous  conglomerate  hills  of  slight  eminence  reduce 
the  river  to  a  width  of  less  than  2  m.,  and  in  comparatively  close 
succession  are  two  or  three  other  narrows.  With  these  exceptions 
the  Congo  continues  at  a  width  of  5  to  6  m.  until  at  2^  36'  S.  it 
abruptly  contracts,  being  confined  between  steep-faced  hills 
rising  to  800  ft.  This  stretch  of  the  river,  known  as  the  "  Chenal,*' 
is  125  m.  long  and  is  free  from  islands,  though  long  reefs  jut  into 
the  stream.  Its  width  here  varies  from  2  m.  to  less  than  i  m. 
About  40  m.  after  the  Chenal  is  entered  the  Kasai  (q.v.)  coming 
from  the  south  empties  its  brick-coloured  waters  at  right  angles 
into  the  Congo  through  a  chasm  in  the  hills  700  yds.  wide.  The 
confluence  is  known  as  the  Kwa  mouth.  The  Chenal  ends  in 
the  lake-like  expansion  of  Stanley  Pool,  20  m.  long  by  14  broad. 
The  middle  of  the  pool  is  occupied  by  an  island  (Bamu)  and 
numerous  sandbanks.  Its  rim  is  **  formed  by  sierras  of  peaked 
and  picturesque  mountains,  ranging  on  the  southern  side  from 
1000  ft.  to  3000  ft.  in  height."  The  banks  offer  considerable 
variety  in  character.  On  the  north  bank  are  the  Dover  Cliffs, 
so  named  by  H.  M.  Stanley  from  their  white  and  glistening 
appearance,  produced,  however,  not  by  chalk  but  by  silver  sand, 
the  subsidence  of  which  into  the  water  renders  approach  to  the 
bank  sometimes  dangerous.  The  banks  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
pool  are  comparatively  flat.  On  the  south  side,  however,  stands 
the  great  red  cliff  of  Kallina  Point  (about  50  ft.  high),  named 
after  an  Austrian  lieutenant  drowned  there  in  1882.  Round  the 
point  rushes  a  strong  current  7^  knots  an  hour,  difficult  to  stem 
even  for  a  steamer.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  at  the 
western  end  of  the  pool  is  the  French  port  of  Brazzaville.  South 
of  the  pool  hills,  low  but  steep,  reappear,  and  4  m.  lower  down 
begin  the  cataracts  which  cut  off  the  middle  Congo  from  the  sea. 
Some  300  yds.  above  the  first  of  these  cataracts  is  the  Belgian 
port  of  Leopoldville,  connected  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
lower  river  by  railway.  At  Stanley  Pool  the  elevation  of  the 
river  above  the  sea  is  about  800  ft.,  a  fall  of  over  500  ft.  in  the 
980  m.  from  Stanley  Falls.  The  banks  of  the  river  throughout 
this  long  stretch  of  country  are  very  sparsely  populated.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1902  did  not  exceed  125,000. 

The  velocity  of  the  stream  in  the  middle  Congo  varies  con- 
siderably. At  the  Aruwimi  confluence  the  rate  is  from  300  to 
350  ft.  a  minute;  in  the  broader  stretches  lower  down  the  current 
is  not  more  than  200  ft.  a  minute.  Through  the  Chenal  the  pace 
is  greatly  accelerated,  and  as  it  flows  out  of  Stanley  Pool  the 
current  is  not  less  than  600  ft.  a  minute. 

The  Lower  Congo, — The  cataracts  below  Stanley  Pool  are 
caused  by  the  river  forcing  its  way  through  the  mountains  which 
run  parallel  to  the  western  coast  of  the  continent.  The  highlands 
(known  as  the  Serro  do  Crystal)  consist  of  two  principal  mountain 
zones  with  an  intermediate  zone  of  lower  elevation.  The  passage 
of  this  intermediate  zone  is  marked  by  a  fairly  navigable  stretch 
of  river  extending  from  Manyanga  to  Isangila,  a  distance  of 
70  m.,  during  which  the  only  serious  rapids  are  those  of  Chumbo 
and  Itunzima,  the  latter  in  13*^  54'  E.;  while  above  and  below, 
rapids  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals.  Some  eighteen 
main  rapids  or  falls  occur  during  the  upper  section  (87  m.),  in 
the  course  of  which  the  level  drops  about  500  ft.;  and  about  ten 
in  the  lower  section  (56  m.),  during  which  the  fall  is  about  300, 
The  last  rapid  is  a  little  above  the  port  of  Matadi,  beyond  which 
the  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
about  S$  m.    At  Matadi  the  tall  cliffs  on  either  side  sink  away 


and  the  river  widens  out  into  an  estuary  with  many  mangrove- 
bordered  creeks  and  forest-dad  islands  of  a  deltaic  character. 
This  estuary  is  traversed  by  a  deep  cation,  in  which  soundings  of 
900  ft.  have  been  obtained.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  in 
6^  S.  and  12^  20'  £.  The  cafion  or  gully  is  continued  into  the 
open  sea  for  over  100  m.,  with  depths  as  much  as  4000  ft.  below 
the  general  level  of  the  sea  floor.  Just  below  Matadi,  where  the 
width  of  the  river  is  about  half  a  mile,  depths  of  276  and  360  ft. 
have  been  found,  the  ciurent  here  running  at  from  4  to  8  knots, 
according  to  the  season;  while  the  difference  in  level  between 
high  and  low  water  is  20-25  ^^-  The  difference  in  level  is  not  due 
to  tidal  action  but  is  caused  by  the  rainy  or  dry  seasons,  of  which 
there  are  two  each  during  the  year.  In  the  middle  Con^o  May 
and  November  are  the  times  of  greatest  flood;  in  the  lower  river 
the  floods  are  somewhat  later.  At  Stanley  Pool  the  maximum 
rise  of  water  is  about  15  ft.  The  tides  are  felt  as  far  as  Boma, 
49  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  rise  is  there  less  than 
a  foot;  while  at  the  mouth  it  is  6  ft.  The  cafion  above  men- 
tioned is  occupied  by  salt  water,  which  is  nearly  motionless. 
Above- it  the  fresh  water  runs  with  increasing  velocity,  but 
decreasing  depth,  so  that  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  river  it  is 
only  a  few  feet  deep. 

The  river  at  its  ipouth  between  Banana  Point  on  the  north 
and  Sharks  Point  on  the  south  is  oVer  7  m.  across.  Banana 
Point  (which  grows  no  bananas)  is  the  end  of  a  long  sandy 
peninsula,  its  highest  spot  not  more  than  6  ft.  above  high  water; 
Sharks  Point  is  bolder  and  shaped  somewhat  like  a  reaping- 
hook  with  the  point  turned  inward,  thus  enfolding  Diegos  Bay. 
The  current  of  the  river  is  perceptible  fully  30  m«  out  to  sea, 
the  brown  waters  of  the  Congo  being  distinguishable  from  the 
blue  of  the  ocean. 

Northern  Tribuiary  Rivers, — ^The  various  head-streams  and 
affluents  of  the  upper  Congo  have  been  already  described. 
Below  Stanley  Pool  numerous  streams  with  courses  of  100  or 
more  miles  drain  the  Crystal  Mountains  and  join  the  Congo. 
They  are  unnavigable  and  comparatively  unimportant.  There 
remain  to  consider  the  affluents  of  the  middle  river.  Of  these 
the  most  important,  the  Ubangi  on  the  north  and  the  Kasai 
on  the  south,  with  their  tributary  streams,  are  noticed  separately. 
In  dealing  with  the  other  affluents  of  the  Congo  those  entering 
the  river  on  the  right  bank  will  be  considered  first. 

The  Lindi  enters  the  Congo  about  15  m.  below  Stanley  Falls  in 
25®  4'  E.  It  rises  in  1°  N.,  28^*30'  E,,  and  flows  W..  in  a  tortuous 
course.  Below  the  Lindi  Falls  in  i^  20'  N.,  26^  £.  it  is  navigable, 
a  distance  of  over  100  m.  A  mile  or  two  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Congo  it  is  joined  by  the  Chopo,  a  more  southerly 
and  less  important  stream.  The  basins  of  these  two  rivers  do 
not  extend  to  the  outer  Congo  watershed,  but  the  next  feeder, 
the  great  Aruwimi,  rises,  as  the  Ituri,  in  close  proximity  to 
Albert  Nyanza,  flowing  generally  from  east  to  west.  It  is  formed 
of  many  branches,  including  the  Nepoko  from  the  north,  and  its 
upper  basin  extends  over  2^^  of  latitude.  The  upper  river,  to 
about  27^  £.,  is  much  broken  by  rapids,  but  apart  from  those  of 
Yambuya  in  24**  47'  the  lower  river  is  nearly  free  from  obstruc- 
tions. To  Yambuya,  the  limit  of  navigation  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Aruwimi,  is  a  distance  of  over  90  m.  The  Aruwimi  flows 
almost  entirely  through  the  great  equatorial  forest,  which  here 
seems  to  reach  its  maximum  density.  Its  confluence  with  the 
Congo  is  in  i^  12'  N.,  23^  38'  E.  On  its  north  bank  just  above 
the  mouth  is  the  station  of  Basoko.  The  next  tributary,  known 
as  the  Loika,  Itimbiri  or  Lubi  river,  rises  in  about  26^  £.,  and, 
flowing  generally  west,  joins  the  Congo  by  two  mouths,  22**  35'- 
46'  £.  The  Loika  i^  navigable  by  steamers  as  far  as  the  Lubi 
Falls,  a  distance  of  150  m.  The  Mongala,  the  next  great 
tributary  to  join  the  Congo,  drains  the  country  between  the  Loika 
to  the  east  and  the  UbaAgi  to  the  west.  It  rises  in  about  3^  N., 
23^  20'  E.,  and  flows  in  a  somewhat  similar  curve  (on  a  smaller 
scale)  to  that  of  the  Ubangi.  The  Mongala  is  navigable  for  over 
300  m.,  and  gives  access  to  a  fertile  rubber-producing  region. 
The  Mongala  confluence  is  in  i*^  53'  N,,  19*  49'  E.  Below  the 
Ubangi  confluence  the  Sanga,  in  i**  12'  S.,  16°  53'  E,,  joins  the 
Congo.    The  Sanga  rises  in  the  north-west  verge  of  the  Congo 
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basin  and  flows  in  a  general  north  to  south  direction.  Its  lower 
course  is  tortuous,  as  it  flows  across  level,  often  swampy,  plains. 
The  main  northern  branch  rises  in  southern  Adamawa  in  about 
7^  N.,  15*^  £.  An  almost  equally  large  western  branch,  the 
Dscha  (or  Ngoko),  rises  in  about  3^  N.,  13^  £.,  and  after  flowing 
W.  for  100  m.  makes  a  sudden  bend  S.£.,  joining  the  main 
stream  in  i^  40'  N.,  16^  £.  In  its  course  it  traverses  a  vast  tract 
of  uninhabit^  forest.  The  Sanga  is  navigable  by  steamers  as 
far  as  the  south-east  corner  of  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon, 
a  distance  of  350  m.  The  Likuala  and  Alima,  which  join  the 
Congo  within  30  m.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sanga,  are  much  smaller 
streams.  The  L6flni  (mouth  in  2^  57'  S.,  16*^  14'K)  i3  the  last 
stream  of  any  size  to  join  the  Congo  above  Stanley  Pool. 

SoiUhern  Tributaries. — The  first  of  the  southern  tributaries 
of  the  middle  Congo,  the  Lomami,  enters  the  main  stream  in 
o^  46'  N.,  24°  16'  £.  It  has  a  length  of  over  700  m.,  rising  in 
nearly  9^  S.  .  It  flows  S.  to  N.,  the  greater  part  of  its  course  being 
paralld  to  and  from  40  to  150  m.  west  of  the  upper  Congo. 
It  is  comparatively  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  deep,  with  a  strong 
current,  and  is  hardly  broken  by  rapids  north  of  4^^  S.  About 
3^  S.  it  traverses  a  region  of  swamps,  which  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  reports  once  current  of  a  great  lake  in  this  locality.  For 
the  last  300  m.  it  is  navigable  by  steamers.  Below  the  mouth  of 
the  Lomami  there  is  a  long  stretch  with  no  southern  tributary, 
as  the  great  plain  within  the  Congo  bend  is  drained  by  streams 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  middle  Congo — east  to  west. 
The  Lulanga  (or  Lulongo),  about  400  m.  long,  enters  in  o^  40'  N., 
18^  16'  £.  Its  northern  branch  approaches  within  20  m.  of  the 
Congo  in  its  upper  course.  The  main  branch  of  the  Ruki  or 
Juapa,  which  enters  a  little  north  of  the  equator  in  18^  21'  £., 
has  its  rise  between  24^  and  25°  £.  and  about  3^  S.,  in  the  swampy 
region  traversed  by  the  Lomami.  On  accoimt  of  the  colour  of 
its  water  it  was  named  by  H.  M.  Stanley  the  Black  river.  It  is 
about  600  m.  long  and  has  two  large  southern  tributaries.  A 
few  miles  above  the  Ruki  confluence  the  Ikelemba  (some  150  m. 
in  length)  joins  the  Congo.  The  three  rivers,  Lulanga,  Ikelemba 
and  Ruki,  and  their  sub-streams,  have  between  them  over 
1000  m.  of  navigable  waters.    No  rapids  intercept  their  course. 

Exploration. — Unlike  the  Nile  there  are  no  classic  associations 
with  the  Congo.  A  single  mention  made  of  the  Zaire  by  Camoens 
in  the  Lusiads  exhausts  its  connexion  with  literature  (up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century),  other  than  in  little  known  and 
semi-fabulous  accounts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Congo.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  naval 
officer  Diogo  Cao  or  Cam  either  in  1482  or  1483.  To  mark  the 
discovery  and  to  claim  the  land  for  the  Portuguese  crown  he 
erected  a  marble  pillar  on  what  is  now  called  Sharks  Point. 
Hence  the  river  was  first  called  Rio  de  Padr&o  (Pillar  river). 
It  soon,  however,  became  known  as  Zaire  (q.v.)y  a  corruption  of 
a  native  word  meaning  *^  river,"  and  subsequently  as  the  Congo. 
In  the  three  centuries  succeeding  Diogo  Cao's  discovery  strangely 
little  was  done  to  explore  the  river.  At  length  the  British 
Admiralty  took  action,  and  in  1816  despatched  Captain  J.  K. 
Tuckey,  R.N.,  at  the  head  of  a  well-equipped  mission.  The 
expedition  was  prompted  by  the  suggestion  that  the  Congo  was 
identical  with  the  Niger.  So  slight  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
river  at  that  time  that  the  only  chart  with  any  pretension  to 
accuracy  did  not  mark  it  farther  than  130  m.  from  the  mouth, 
a  state  of  affairs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  admiralty, "  little  creditable 
to  those  £uropeans  who  for  nearly  three  centuries  have  occupied 
various  parts  of  the  coast "  near  the  river's  mouth.  Captain 
Tuckey's  expedition  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  on  the  6th 
of  July  t8i6,  and  managed  to  push  up  stream  as  far  as  Isangila, 
beyond  the  lowest  series  of  rapids;  but  sickness  broke  out,  the 
commander  and  sixteen  other  Europeans  died,  and  the  expedition 
had  to  return.  Captain  Tuckey  and  several  of  his  companions 
are  buried  on  Prince's  Island,  just  above  Boma,  the  point  where 
the  Congo  widens  into  an  estuary.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  first 
25  m.  of  the  river  was  effected  in  1826  by  the  " Levin"  and  the 
"  Barracouta  "  belonging  to  Captain  (subsequently  Vice- Admiral) 
W.  F.  W.  Owen's  expedition;  in  1857  Commander  J.  Hunt, 
of  the  "  Alecto,"  made  an  attempt  to  ascend  the  river,  but  only 


reached  the  cataracts.  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Richard,  Burton 
attained  the  same  limit  in  1863,  and  also  proceeded  inland  as  far 
as  Banza  Noki  (SSo  Salvador) .  In  November  1 8 7  2  an  expedition 
under  Lieutenant  W.  Grandy,  R.N. ,  was  despatched  from  England 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  from  the  west  coast  to  the  relief  of 
David  Livingstone.  So  little  was  the  Congo  known,  however, 
that  Ambriz  was  chosen  as  the  starting-point,  and  the  expedition 
marched  overland.  After  many  vicissitudes  Lieutenant  Grandy 
had  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  reached,  late  in  1873,  a  point  on  the 
Congo  below  the  cataracts  and  intended  thence  to  push  his  way 
up  stream.  The  death  of  Livingstone  was  soon  afterwards 
reported;  and  in  April  1874,  just  as  Grandy  was  prepared  to 
ascend  the  river,  letters  of  recall  brought  the  expedition  to  a 
close. 

It  was  by  working  down  from  its  source  that  the  riddle  of  the 
Congo  was  finally  solved.  In  1868  David  Livingstone  traced  the 
course  of  the  Chambezi  to  Lake  Bangweulu.  In  March  1871  he 
reached  the  town  of  Nyangwe  on  the  Lualaba,  and  died  (1873) 
whilst  endeavouring  to  trace  the  head-streams  of  that  river, 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  Nile.  "  I  have  no  fancy,"  he  once 
said,  "  to  be  made  into  '  black  man's  pot '  for  the  sake  of  the 
Congo."  Livingstone's  views  were  not  shared  by  the  scientific 
world,  and  as  early  as  1872  geographers  were  able  to  affirm  from 
Livingstone's  own  reports  that  the  great  river  system  he  had 
explored  in  the  region  north  of  the  Zambezi  must  belong  to  the 
Congo  and  not  to  the  Nile.  Actual  proof  was  lacking,  and  of  the 
course  of  the  main  river  there  was  absolute  ignorance.  But  in 
October  1876,  H.  M.  Stanley  arrived  at  Nyangwe  from  Zanzibar 
and  from  that  point  navigated  the  river  over  1600  m.  to  Isangila 
— "  Tuckey's  Fiurthest " — reached  in  July  1877,  thus  demon- 
strating the  identity  of  the  Lualaba  with  the  Zaire  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Stanley's  great  journey  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Africa,  politically  and  commercially  as  well  as  geographically. 
Of  the  many  travellers  who  followed  Stanley  in  the  Congo  basin 
none  did  more  to  add  to  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  main  river 
and  its  greatest  tributaries — ^the  Ubangi,  the  Kasai  and  the 
Lomami — than  the  Rev.  Geoige  Grenfell  (1849-1906)  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  The  Aruwimi  was  partly  explored 
by  Stanley  in  1887  in  his  last  expedition  in  Africa,  and  was 
further  examined  by  Grenfell  in  1894  and  1902.  The  western 
head-streams  were  la]::gely  made  known  by  the  Belgians,  Capt. 
C.  Lemaire  and  A.  Delaconunune,  the  last-named  also  mapping 
the  upper  Lomami  and  the  Lukuga.     (See  abo  Ubangi;  Kasai; 

Livingstone  and  Stanley). 

See  H.  M.  Stanley,  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  &c.  (London, 
1878) ;  George  Grenfell,  Map  of  the  River  Congo,  with  Memorandum 
(London,  1902) ;  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  George  Grenfell  and  the  Congo 
(2  vols.,  London,  1908);  C.  Lemaire,  Mission  scientifique  du  Ka- 
Tonga  (Brussels,  1901-1908) ;  17  memoirs.  No.  16  being  the  Journal 
de  route;  J.  K.  Tuckey,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
river  Zaire,  &c.  (London,  1818) ;  E.  Behm,  "  rroofs  of  the  Identity 
of  the  Lualaba  with  the  Congo  "  (Proc.  Roy.  Geo.  Soc.  vol.  xvii., 
London,  1873) ;  Le  Mouvement  gSographique  (Brussels,  weekly  since 
1884),  and  the  geographical  works  mentioned  in  the  bibliography 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Grenfell's  map,  scale  I '250,000,  is  of  the 
river  between  Stanley  Pool  and  Stanley  Falls.  For  the  lower  river 
see  H.  Droogmans,  carte  du  Bas  Congo,  scale  i*  100,000,  and  Notices 
sur  le  Bas  Congo  (Brussels,   1900-1902).  (F.  R.  C.) 

CONGO  FREE  STATE,  the  name  formerly  given  by  British 
writers  to  the  £tat  Indspendant  du  Congo,  a  state  of  equatorial 
Africa  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Congo 
river.  Li  1908  the  state  was  annexed  to  Belgium.  The  present 
article  gives  (i)  the  history  of  the  state,  (2)  an  account  of  the 
topography,  ethnology,  &c.,  of  the  country  and  of  its  economic 
condition  at  the  date  of  its  becoming  a  Belgian  colony. 

I.    History 

The  Congo  Free  State  owed  its  existence  to  the  ambition  and 
force  of  character  of  a  single  individual.     It  dated  its  formal 
inclusion  among  the  independent  states  of  the  world 
from  1885,  when  its  founder,  Leopold  II.,  king  of  the   f^o^^tiam 
Belgians,  became  its  head.    But  to  undeistand  how  JS^^^iQa. 
it  came  into  existence  a  brief  account  is  needed  of  Its 
sovereign's  connexion  with  the  African  continent.   In  1876  King 
Leopold  summoned  a  conference  at  Brussels  of  the  leading 
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geographical  experts  in  Eurbpe,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
**  The  International  Association  for  the  Exploration  and  Civiliza- 
tion of  Africa."  To  carry  out  its  objects  an  international  com- 
mission was  founded,  with  committees  in  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe.  The  Belgian  committee  at  Brussels,  where  also  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  International  commission,  displayed 
from  the  first  greater  activity  than  did  any  of  the  other  com- 
tnittees.  It  turned  its  attention  in  the  first  place  to  East  Africa, 
and  several  expeditions  were  sent  out,  which  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  a  Belgian  station  at  Karema  on  Lake  Tanganyika. 
But  the  return  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  H.  M.  Stanley  from  his 
great  journey  of  exploration  down  the  Congo  forcibly  directed 
the  attention  of  King  Leopold  to  the  possibilities  for  exploration 
and  civilization  offered  by  the  Congo  region.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  king,  Mr  Stanley  visited  Brussels,  and  on  the  25th  of 
November  1878  a  separate  committee  of  the  International 
Association  was  organized  at  Brussels,  under  the  name  **  Comit6 
d'^tudes  du  Haut  Congo."  Shortly  afterwards  this  committee 
became  the  **  International  Association  of  the  Congo/'  which  in 
its  turn  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  The 
Association  was  provided  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £40,000,  but 
from  the  first  its  funds  were  largely  supplemented  from  the 
private  purse  of  King  Leopold;  and  by  a  gradual  process  of 
evolution  the  work,  which  was  originally,  in  name  at  least, 
international  in  character,  became  a  purely  Belgian  enterprise. 
Mr  Stanley,  as  agent  of  the  Association,  spent  four  years  in  the 
country , founding  stations  and  making  treaties  with  various  chiefs. 
The  first  station  was  founded  in  February  1880  at  Vivi,  and  before 
returning  to  Europe  In  August  1884  Mr  Stanley  had  established 
twenty-two  stations  on  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries.  Numerous 
expeditions  were  organized  by  King  Leopold  in  the  Congo  basin, 
and  the  activity  of  the  Intdmational  Association  and  its  agents 
began  seriously  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  European  powers 
interested  in  Africa.  On  behalf  of  Portugal,  claims  were  advanced 
to  the  Congo,  based  on  the  discovery  of  its  mouth  by  Portuguese 
navigators  centuries  before.  In  the  interests  of  France,  M.  de 
Brazza  was  actively  exploring  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Congo, 
and  had  established  various  posts,  including  one  where  the 
important  station  of  Brazzaville  is  now  situated.  The  fact  that 
the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  had  no  admitted 
status  as  a  sovereign  power  rendered  the  tenure  of  its  acquisition 
somewhat  precarious,  and  induced  King  Leopold  to  make 
determined  efforts  to  secure  for  his  enterprise  a  recognized 
position.  Early  in  1884  a  series  of  diplomatic  events  brought 
the  question  to  a  h6ad.  The  2nd  Earl  Granville,  then  British 
foreign  secretary,  in  February  of  that  year  concluded  a  conven- 
tion with  Portugal,  recognizing  both  banks  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  as  Portuguese  territory.  This  convention  was  never 
ratified,  but  it  led  directly  to  the  summoning  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress of  1 884-1 88 5j  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  International 
Association,  as  a  sovereign  state. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  the  first  great  power,  in  a 
convention  signed  on  the  22nd  of  April  1884,  to  recognize  the 

Association  as  a  properly  constituted  state.  Simultane- 
a^ib^ibe  ously.  King  Leopold  had  been  negotiating  with  the 
powafM,      French  government,  the  Association's  most  serious 

rival,  not  only  to  obtain  recognition  but  on  various 
boundary  questions,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  1884  Colonel  M. 
Strauch,  the  president  of  the  Association,  addressed  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  a  note  in  which  he  formally 
declared  that  the  Association  would  not  cede  its  possessions  to 
any  power,  *'  except  in  virtue  of  special  conventions,  which 
may  be  concluded  between  France  and  the  Association,  for 
fixing  the  limits  and  conditions  of  their  respective  action."  The 
note  further  declared  that,  as  a  fresh  proof  of  its  friendly  feeling 
towards  France,  the' Association  engaged  to  give  France  the  right 
of  preference  if,  through  unforeseen  drcuitistances,  it  were 
compdled  to  sell  its  possessions.  Mention  may  here  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  in  a  note  dated  the  22nd  of  April  1887,  M.  van 
£etvelde,  admimsCrator-general  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Congo  State,'  informed  the  French  minister  at  Brussels  that  the 
Xntematipoal  Associatioo  had  not  intended  in  1884  that  the  right 


of  preference  accorded  to  France  could  be  opposed  to  that  of 
Belgium;  and  on  the  29th  of  April  the  French  minister  took 
note,  in  the  name  of  the  French  government,  of  this  inteipretation 
of  the  right  of  preference,  in  so  far  as  such  interpretation  was  not 
contrary  to  pre-existing  international  engagements.  Germany 
was  the  next  great  power  after  the  United  States  to  recognize 
the  flag  of  the  International  Association  as  that  of  a  friendly 
state,  doing  so  on  the  8th  of  November  1884,  and  the  same 
recognition  was  subsequently  accorded  by  Great  Britain  on  the 
1 6th  of  December;  Italy,  19th  of  December;  Austria-Hungary, 
24th  of  December;  Holland,  27th  of  December;  Spain,  7tb  of 
January  1885;  France  and  Russia,  5th  of  February;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  loth  of  February;  Portugal,  14th  of  February; 
and  Denmark  and  Belgium,  23rd  of  February.  While  negotia- 
tions with  Germany  for  the  recognition  of  the  status  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  were  in  progress.  Prince  Bismarck  issued  invitations 
to  the  powers  to  an  international  conference  at  Berlin.  The 
conference  assembled  on  the  15th  of  November  1884,  and  its 
deliberations  ended  on  the  26th  of  February  of  the  following 
year  by  the  signature  of  a  General  Act,  which  dealt  with  the 
relations  of  the  European  powers  to  other  regions  of  Africa  as 
well  as  the  Congo  basin.  The  provisions  affecting  the  Congo 
may  be  briefly  stated.  A  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo  was 
defined,  which  comprised  all  the  regions  watered  by  the  Congo 
and  its  affluents,  including  Lake  Tanganyika,  with  its  eastern 
tributaries,  and  in  this  conventional  basin  it  was  declared  that 
"  the  trade  of  all  nations  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom. "  Freedom 
of  navigation  of  the  Congo  and  all  its  siffluents  was  also  secured^ 
and  differential  dues  on  vessels  and  merchandise  were  forbidden. 
Trade  monopolies  were  prohibited,  and  provision  made  for  civil- 
izing the  natives,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
protection  of  missionaries,  scientists  and  explorers.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  powers  owning  territory  in  the  conventional 
basin  to  proclaim  their  neutrality.  As  regards  navigation,  only 
such  taxes  or  duties  were  to  be  levied  as  had  ''  the  character 
of  an  equivalent  for  services  rendered  to  navigation  itself  "; 
and  it  was  further  provided  that  (Article  16)  "  The  roads,  railways 
or  lateral  canals  which  may  be  constructed  with  the  q)ecial 
object  of  obviating  the  irmavigability  or  correcting  the  im- 
perfection of  the  river  route  on  certain  sections  of  the  course  of 
the  Congo,  its  affluents,  and  other  waterways,  placed  under  a 
similar  system  as  laid  down  in  Article  15,  shall  be  considered, 
in  their  quality  of  means  of  communication,  as  dependencies  of 
this  river  and  as  equally  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations.  And 
as  on  the  river  itsdf,  so  there  shall  be  collected  on  these  roads, 
railways,  and  canals  only  tolls  calculated  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  management,  and  on  the  profits  due  to 
the  promoters  " ;  while  as  regards  the  tariff  of  these  tolls,  strangers 
and  natives  of  the  respective  territories  were  to  be  treated  "  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality."  The  International  Association 
not  having  possessed,  at  the  date  of  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
ference, any  recognized  status,,  was  not  formally  represented  at 
Berlin,  but  the  flag  of  the  Association  having,  before  the  dose  of 
the  conference,  been  recognized  as  that  of  a  sovereign  state  by 
all  the  powers,  with  the  exception  of  Turkey^  the  Association 
formally  adhered  to  the  General  Act. 

Thus  early  in  1885  King  Leopold  had  secured  the  recognition 
of  the  Association  as  an  independent  state,  but  its  limits  were 
as  yet  not  clearly  defined.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
as  the  result  of  prolonged  negotiations,  France  conceded  ^a^^  ^ 
the  right  of  the  Association  to  the  course  of  the  lower  ta  BaUtM, 
Congo  below  Manyanga,  and  accepted  the  Chiloango 
river  and  the  water-parting  of  the  waters  of  the  Niadi  Kwilu 
and  the  Congo,  as  far  as  beyond  the  meridian  of  Manyanga,  as 
the  boundary  between  her  possessions  and  those  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  lower  river.  From  Manyanga  the  frontier  was  to 
follow  the  Congo  up  to  Stanley  Pool,  the  median  Mne  of  Stanley 
Pool,  and  the  Congo  again  ^*  up  to  a  point  to  be  settled  above 
the  river  Licona-Nkundja,"  from  which  point  a  line  was  to  be 
drawn  to  the  17th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
following  as  closely  as  possible  the  water-parting  of  the 
Licona-Nkundja  basin.    The  identity  of  the  Licona-Nkundja 
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subsequently  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussions  with  France, 
and  eventually  a  protocol,  signed  at  Brussels  on  the  29th  of 
April  1887,  continued  the  boundary  along  the  Congo  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Ubangi  (Mobangi),  whence  it  followed  the 
thalweg  of  that  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  4th  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  below  which  parallel  it  was  agreed  that  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State  should  in  no  case 
descend.  In  accepting  this  frontier  King  Leopold  had  to 
sacrifice  all  claims  to  the  valley  of  the  Niadi  Kwilu,  in  which 
he  had  founded  fourteen  stations,  and  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ubangi.  With  Portugal  the  Association  concluded  an  agreement 
on  the  14th  of  February  1885,  by  which  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Congo  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Association,  while 
Portugal  retained  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Noki. 
North  of  the  Congo  Portugal  retained  the  small  enclave  of 
Kabinda,  while  south  of  the  river  the  frontier  left  the  Congo  at 
Noki  and  followed  the  parallel  of  that  place  to  the  Kwango 
river. 

In  April  1885  the  Belgian  chamber  authorized  King  Leopold 
"  to  be  the  chief  of  the  state  founded  in  Africa  by  the  Inter* 
national  Association  of  the  Congo,"  and  declared  that  ''  the 
union  between  Belgium  and  the  new  State  of  the  Congo  shall 
be  exclusively  personal.'^  This  act  of  the  Belgian  legislature 
regularized  the  position  of  King  Leopold,  who  at  once  began  the 
work  of  organizing  an  administration  for  the  new  state.^  In  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  the  powers  on  the  ist  of  August 
1885  His  Majesty  declared  the  neutrality  of  the  *^  Ind^>endent 
State  of  the  Congo/'  and  set  out  the  boundaries  which  were 
then  claimed  for  the  new  state.  At  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the 
circular  the  agreements  with  France  and  P(^tugal  had  partially 
defined  the  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  on  the  lower  river,  and 
the  30th  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  was  recognized 
as  the  limit  of  its  extension  eastwards. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  agreements  subsequently  made 
with  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  the  state  (see  also  Africa, 

1.  S2nd  of  November  1885,  with  France. — Protocol  for  delimita- 

tion of  the  Manyanga  region. 

2.  29th  of  April  1887,  with  France. — Protocol  for  delimitation  of 

the  Ubangi  region. 

3.  25th  of  May  1 891,  with  Portugal. — ^Treaty  for  delimitation  of 

the  Lunda  r^on,  and  convention  of  even  date  for  the 
settlement  of  ^ontiers  on  lower  Congo. 

4.  24th  of  March  1894,  with  Portugal. — Declaration  approving 

delimitation  of  Lunda  region. 

5.  1 2th  of  May  1894,  with  Great  Britain. — Agreement  as  to  Nile 

valley  and  boundaries  with  British  Central  Africa. 

6.  14th  oi'^  August  1894,  with  France. — Agreement  as  to  Mbomu 

river,  ^d  Congo  and  Nile  basins. 

7.  5th  of  Feoruary  1895,  with  France, — Agreement  as  to  Stanley 

Pool. 

8.  9th  of  May  1906,  with  Great  Britain. — Agreement  as  to  terri- 

tories leased  in  1894  in  the  Nile  valley. 

The  net  result  of  the  above  agreements  was  to  leave  the  Congo 
Free  State  with  France,  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  as  her 
neighbours  on  the  north,  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as 
her  neighbours  on  the  east,  and  with  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
on  her  southern  frontier.  The  main  object  of  King  Leopold's 
ambition  was  to  obtain  an  outlet  on  the  Nile,  and  for  the  history 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  two  important  agreements 
made  in  1894  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  their  sequel 
in  the  agreement  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1906,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  article  Aprica,  §5.  The  expenditure 
necessitated  by  the  eflForts  of  the  king  to  attain  his  object  in- 
volved a  heavy  strain  on  the  finances  of  the  state,  reacting  on 
its  internal  policy.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Free  State  was 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  territory  with  the  aid  of  the 
natives,  but  it  early  becaine  apparent  that  the  Arab  slave-traders, 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  country  between  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  Stanley  Falls  and  on  the  upper  river,  opposed 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  this  programme.  The 
scanty  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  imposed  a  policy 
of  restraint  on  the  cfiicers  who  were  brought  into  relations  with 

^  The  formal  proclamation  pf  sovereignty  was  made  at  Boma 
6n  the  1st  of  July  1885. 


the  Arabs  on  the  sippet  river,  of  whom  Tippoo-Tib  was  the  chief. 
In  1886  the  Arabs  had  destroyed  the  state  station  at  Stanley 
Falls,  and  it  was  apparent  that  a  struggle  for  supremacy  was 
inevitable.  But  the  Free  State  was  at  that  time  ill  prepared 
for  a  trial  of  strength,  and  at  Mr  Stanley's  suggestion  the  bold 
course  was  taken  of  appointing  Tippoo-Tib  governor  of  Stanley 
Falls,  as  the  representative  of  King  Leof^oid.  This  was  in  1887, 
and  for  five  years  the  modus  vivendi  thus  established  continued 
in  operation.  During  those  years  fortified  camps  were  established 
by  the  Belgians  on  the  Sankuru,  the  Lomami,  and  the  Arumiwi, 
and  the  Arabs  were  quick  to  see  that  each  year's  delay  increased 
the  strength  of  the  forces  against  which  they  would  have  to 
contend.  In  1891  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  on  ivory 
excited  much  ill-will,  and  when  it  became  known 
that,  in  his  march  towards  the  Nile,  van  Kerckhoven  '^^^^ 
had  defeated  an  Arab  force,  the  Arabs  on  the  upper  ouArmbM. 
Congo  determined  to  precipitate  the  conflict.  In  May 
1892  the  murder  of  M.  Hodister,  the  representative  of  a  Belgian 
trading  company,  and  of  ten  other  Belgians  on  the  upper  Lomami, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Arab  war.  When  the  news  reached 
the  lower  river  a  Belgian  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Conunandant  (afterwards  Baron)  Dhanis  was  making  its  way 
towards  Katanga.  This  expedition  was  diverted  to  the  east, 
and,  after  a  campaign  extending  over  several  months,  during 
which  several  battles  were  fought  and  the  Arab  strongholds  of 
Nyangwe  and  Kasongo  were  captured,  the  Arab  power  was 
broken  and  many  of  the  leading  Arabs  were  killed.  The  political 
and  commercial  results  of  the  victory  of  the  Free  State  troops 
were  thus  described  by  Captain  S.  L.  Hinde,  who  was  Baron 

Dhanis's  second  in  command: — 

"  The  political  geography  of  the  upper  Congo  basin  has  been  com* 
pletely  changed,  as  a  result  of  the  Belgian  campaign  against  the 
Arabs.  It  used  to  be  a  common  saying  in  this  part  of  ^rica  that 
all  roads  lead  to  Nyangwe.  This  town,  visited  by  Livingstone, 
Stanley  and  Cameron,  until  lately  one  oJt  the  greatest  markets  in 
Africa,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  its  site,  when  1  last  saw  it,  was 
occupied  by  a  single  house.  Kasongo,  a  more  recent  though  still 
larger  centre,  with  perhaps  60,000  inhabitants,  has  also  been  swept 
away,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  station  of  the  Free  State  9  m. 
away  on  the  river-bank.  In  harmony  with  this  polidcal  change  the 
trade  routes  have  been  completely  altered,  and  the  traffic  which  used 
to  follow  the  well-beaten  track  from  Nyangwe  and  the  Lualaba  across 
Tanganyika  to  Ujiii,  or  round  the  lake  to  Zanzibar,  now  goes  down 
the  Congo  to  Stanley  Pool  and  the  Atlantic.  **  * 

These  results  had  been  attained  largely  by  the  aid  of*  native 
levies  and  allies,  and  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Arab  campaign  were  enlisted  as  permanent  soldiers  by  the 
Belgians.  Among  these  were  some  Batetelas,  who  in  1895 
revolted  in  the  Lulua  and  Lomami  districts.  The  mutineers 
were  eventually  defeated;  but  in  1897,  while  Baron  Dhanis 
was  making  his  way  with  a  large  expedition  towards  the  Nile, 
the  Batetelas  again  revolted,  murdered  several  of  their  white 
officers,  and  took  possession  of  a  large  area  of  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  state.  Although  defeated  on  several  occasions  by  the  Free 
State  forces,  the  mutineers  were  not  finally  dispersed  until  near 
the  end  of  1900,  when  the  last  remnants  were  reported  to  have 
crossed  into  German  territory  and  surrendered  their  arms.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  state  had  difficulties  with  native 
chiefs,  several  of  whom  preserved  their  autonomy.  In  the  central 
Kasai  region  the  state  had  been  unable  to  make  its  authority 
good  up  to  the  time  it  ceased  to  exist. 

The  international  position  of  the  Free  State  was  from  the  first 

a  somewhat  anomalous  one.    It  has  already  been  noted  that  the, 

right  of  preference  accorded  to  France  in  1884,  as 

interpreted  in  1887,  was  not  intended  to  be  opposed     JJUJ^'V 

to  that  of  Belgium.     By  his  will  dated  the  2nd  of     JJ^EKi,! 

August  1889  King  Leopold  bequeathed  to  Belgium 

"  all  our  sovereign  rights  over  the  Independent  State  ol  tht. 

Congo,  as  they  are  recognized  by  the  declarations,  conventions 

and  treaties  concluded  since  1884  between  the  foreign  powers  on 

the  one  side,  the  International  Association  of  the  Congo  and 

*  After  1900  Nyangwe  and  Kasongo  again  became  town^  of  some 
importance,  and  trafnc  along  the  route  to  Tanganyika  revived  with 
the  advent  of  railways,  though  the  main  traffic  continued  down  the- 
Congo  river.  .  i         • 
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the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo  on  the  other,  as  well  as  all 
the  benefits,  rights  and  advantages  attached  to  that  sovereignty." 
In  July  1890  Belgium  acquired,  by  the  terms  of  a  loan  to  the 
Congo  State  which  was  granted  free  of  interest,  the  option  of 
annexing  the  state  on  the  expiry  of  a  period  of  ten  years  and  six 
months.  Notwithstanding  this  loan  the  state  became  involved 
in  further  financial  difficulties,^  and  on  the  9th  of  January  1895 
the  Belgian  government  entered  into  a  treaty  with  King  Leopold 
to  take  over  the  Free  State  with  all  its  possessions,  claims  and 
obligations,  as  from  the  ist  of  January  of  that  year.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  consent  of  the  Belgian  parliament  to  this  treaty,  a 
Franco-Belgian  convention  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  February 
1895,  by  which  the  Belgian  government  recognized  ''  the  right 
of  preference  possessed  by  France  over  its  Congolese  possessions 
in  case  of  their  compulsory  alienation,  wholly  or  in  part."  But 
after  long  delays  and  a  violent  press  compaign  the  ministry  fell, 
the  bill  providing  for  annexation  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
chambers  voted  a  further  loan  to  the  Free  State  to  enable  it  to 
tide  over  its  immediate  difficulties.  In  1 901 ,  on  the  expiry  of  the 
term  of  years  fixed  in  the  loan  convention  of  1890,  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  State  by  Belgium  again  formed 
the  subject  of  prolonged  discussion.  A  bill  was  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  annexation,  but  this  time  it  was  opposed  by  the 
Belgian  government,  which  proposed  simply  to  let  the  loan  run 
on  without  interest.  Xing  Leopold  likewise  declared  himself 
to  be  opposed  to  immediate  annexation,  and  the  bill  was  with- 
drawn. Under  the  terms  of  the  government  measure,  which 
finally  passed  through  the  Belgian  parliament  in  August  1901, 
Belgium  retained  her  right  of  option,  though  not  the  right  to 
exercise  it  at  a  fixed  date.  Moreover,  in  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  the  Congo  State  would  become  a  Belgian  colony,  there 
was  issued  under  date  of  7th  of  August  1901  the  terms  of  a  pro- 
posed loi  organique,  regulating  the  government  of  any  colonial 
possessions  which  Belgium  might  acquire. 

The  discussions  which  from  time  to  time  took  place  in  the 
Belgian  parliament  on  theaflFairs  of  the  Congo  State  were  greatly 
embittered  by  the  charges  brought  against  the  state  administra- 
tion. The  administration  of  the  state  had  indeed  undergone 
a  complete  change  since  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  A 
decree  of  the  ist  of  July  1885  had,  it  is  true,  declared  all  '*  vacant 
lands  "  the  property  of  the  state  (Domaine  privS  de  VHat),  but 
it  was  not  for  some  time  that  this  decree  was  so  interpreted 
as  to  confine  the  lands  of  the  natives  to  those  they  lived  upon  or 
"  efFectively  "  cultivated.  Their  rights  in  the  forest  were  not  at 
first  disputed,  and  the  trade  of  the  natives  and  of  Europeans 
was  not  interfered  with.  But  in  1891 — when  the  wealth  in 
rubber  and  ivory  of  vast  regions  had  been  demonstrated — a 
secret  decree  was  issued  (Sept.  21)  reserving  to  the  state  the 
monopoly  of  ivory  and  rubber  in  the  "  vacant  lands  "  constituted 
by  the  decree  of  1885,  and  circulars  were  issued  making  the 
monopoly  effective  in  Uie  Aruwimi- Welle,  Equator  and  Ubangi 
districts.  The  agents  of  the  state  were  enjoined  to  supervise 
their  collection,  and  in  future  natives  were  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
their  produce  to  the  state.  By  other  decrees  and  circulars 
(October  30  and  December  5, 1892,  and  August  9, 1893)  the  rights 
of  the  natives  and  of  white  traders  were  further  restricted. 
No  definition  had  been  given  by  the  decree  of  1885  as  to  what 
constituted  the  "  vacant  lands  "  which  became  the  property  of 
the  state,  but  the  effect  of  the  later  decrees  was  to  assign  to 
the  government  an  absolute  proprietary  right  over  nearly  the 
whole  country;  a  native  could  not  even  leave  his  village  with- 
7h0Biai6  ^^^  ^  special  permit.*  The  oppressive  nature  of  these 
btfomwM  measures  drew  forth  a  weighty  remonstrance  from 
moaopoaMt  the  leading  officials,  and  Monsieur  C.  Janssen,  the 
^^/^  governor,  resigned.  Vigorous  protests  by  the  private 
trading  companies  were  also  made  against  this  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  trade  secured  "by  the  Berlin  Act,  and  eventually 

*  For  an  account  of  the  loans  and  liabilities  of  the  state  see 
IL  The  Belgian  Congo,  §  Finance. 

•  The  British  parltamentary  paper  Africa  No.  /,  1909,  contains  a 
memorandum  on  the  land  lawB  m  the  Congo  State,  showing  the 
extent  to  which  trade  was  monopolized  throughout  its  territories 
by  the  government. 
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an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  certain  areas  wiere  reserved 
to  the  state  and  certain  areas  to  private  traders,  but  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  natives  were  maintained.  Large  areas  of 
the  state  domain  were  leased  to  companies  invested  with  veiy 
extensive  powers,  including  the  exclusive  right  to  exploit  the 
produce  of  the  soil.'  In  other  cases,  e,g*  in  the  district  of  Katanga, 
the  state  entered  into  partnership  with  private  companies  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  regions  concerned. 
The  "  concession  "  companies  were  first  formed  in  1891  under 
Belgian  law;  in  1898  some  of  them  were  reconstituted  imder 
Congo  law.  In  aU  of  them  the  state  had  a  financial  interest 
either  as  shareholder  or  as  entitled  to  part  profits.* 

This  system  of  exploitation  of  the  country  was  fruitful  of 
evil,  and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  bad  treatment  of  the 
natives.  Only  in  the  lower  Congo  and  a  narrow  strip  c»«je# 
of  land  on  either  side  of  the  river  above  Stanley  Pool  ^buU' 
was  there  any  freedom  of  trade.  The  situation  was 
aggravated  by  the  creation  in  1896,  by  a  secret  decree, 
of  the  Domaine  de  la  couronne,  a  vast  territory  between  the 
Kasai  and  Ruki  rivers,  covering  about  112,000  sq.  m.  To  ad- 
minister this  domain,  carved  out  of  the  state  lands  and  treated 
as  the  private  property  of  Leopold  11.,  a  PondcUion  was  organized 
and  given  a  civil  personality.  It  was  not  until  1902  that  the 
existence  of  the  Domaine  de  la  couronne  was  officially  acknow- 
ledged. The  Fondaiion  controlled  the  most  valuable  rubber 
region  in  the  Congo,  and  in  that  region  the  natives  appeared  to 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  In  the  dosing  years  of  the 
19th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  20th  the  charges  brought 
against  the  state  assumed  a  more  and  more  definite  character. 
As  indicated,  they  fell  under  two  main  heads.  In  the  first  place 
the  native  policy  of  the  Congo  government  was  denounced  as  at 
variance  with  the  humanitarian  spirit  which  had  been  regarded 
by  the  powers  as  one  of  the  chief  motives  inspiring  the  foundation 
of  the  Congo  State.  In  the  second  place  it  was  contended  that 
the  method  of  exploitation  of  the  state  lands  and  the  concessions 
system  nullified  the  free  trade  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Act. 
Reports  which  gave  colour  to  these  charges  steadily  accumulated, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  strong  agitation  against  the  Congo  State 
system  of  government.  This  agitation  was  particularly  vigorous 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  movement  entered  on  a  new  era  when 
on  the  2oth  of  May  1903  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  without 
a  division  to  the  following  motion: — 

"  That  the  government  of  the  Congo  Free  State  having,  at  its 
inception,  guaranteed  to  the  powers  that  its  native  subjects  should 
be  governed  with  humanity,  and  that  no  trading  monopoly  or 
privilege  should  be  permitted  within  its  dominions,  this  House 
request  His  Majesty's  Government  to  confer  with  the  other  powers, 
signatories  of  the  Berlin  General  Act,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Congo 
Free  State  exists,  in  order  that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  abate 
the  evils  prevalent  in  that  state." 

In  accordance  with  this  request  the  5th  marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  issued  a 
despatch  on  the  8th  of  August  1903  to  the  British  representatives 
at  the  courts  of  the  powers  which  signed  the  Berlin  Act,  drawing 
attention  to  the  alleged  cases  of  ill-treatment  of  natives  and  to 
the  existence  of  trade  monopolies  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
in  conclusion  stating  that  His  Majesty's  government  would 

'This  concession  was  asserted  by  traders  who  had  previously 
dealt  direct  with  the  natives,  and  by  traders  who  hoped  so  to  do, 
to  contravene  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Berlin  prohibiting  any 
commercial  monopoly  in  the  Congo  basin.  The  state  maintained, 
however,  that  the  proprietor  who  exploits  and  sells  the  produce  of 
his  land  is  not  engaging  in  commerce. 

*  The  best  known  of  these  companies  are  the  AHr  (Anglo- Belgian 
India-rubber  and  Exploration  Co.)  and  the  SociiU  anversoise  du 
commerce  au  Congo.  In  Katanga  the  companies  holding  amcessions 
and  the  state  are  jointly  represented  by  the  ComiU  sficial  du  Ka- 
tanga. In  1906  four  new  companies  were  formed  in  which  British, 
American  and  French  capital  was  largely  invested.  Of  these  com- 
panies the  Union  mini^e  du  Haut  Katanga  had  for  object  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  district  named,  wnile  the  Chemtn 
de  fer  du  Bos  Congo  undertook  to  build  a  railway  from  Leopoldville 
to  Katanga.  The  American  Con^^  Company  was  granted  a  rubber 
concession  in  the  Kasai  basin.  The  fourth  company,  the  SociStS 
intemationale  forestihe  et  minihre  du  Congo,  combined  mining  opera- 
tions with  the  exploitation  of  forest  produce. 
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be  glad  to  rec^ve  any  suggestions  which  the  governments  of 
the  signatory  powers  might  be  dispbsed  to  make  in  reference 
to  this  important  question,  which  might  perhaps  constitute, 
^olly  or  in  part,  the  subject  of  a  reference  to  the  tribunal  at 
the  Hague/'  This  despatch  failed  to  evoke  any  response  from 
the  powers,  with  the  single  exception  of  Turkey,  but  the  public 
agitation  against  the  Congo  State  regime  continued  to  grow  in 
force,  being  Veatly  strengthened  by  the  publication  in  February 
1904  of  a  report  by  Mr  Roger  Casement,  then  British  consul  at 
Boma,  on  a  journey  which  he  had  made  through  the  middle 
Congo  region  in  1903  (described  as  the  "  Upper  "  Congo  in  the 
report).  The  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
resulted  in  considerable  correspondence  with  the  Congo  govern- 
ment, which  denied  the  charges  of  systematic  ill-treatment  of 
the  natives  and  controverted  the  contention  •  that  its  policy 
constituted  an  infringement  <rf  the  Berlin  Act.  In  July  1904, 
however.  King  Leopold  issued  a  decree  appointing  a  commission 
of  inquiry  to  visit  the  Congo  State,  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  natives,  and  if  necessary  recommend  reforms.  The  com- 
mission was  composed  of  M.  Edmond  Janssens,  advocate^general 
of  the  Belgian  Courde  Cassation,  who  was  appointed  president; 
Baron  Giacomo  Nisco,  president  ad  interim  of  the  court  of  appeal 
at  Boma;  and  Dr  £.  de  Schumacher,  a  Swiss  councillor  of  state 
and  chief  of  the  department  of  justice  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 
Its  stay  in  the  Congo  State  lasted  from  the  5th  of  October  1904 
to  the  2 1  St  of  February  1905,  and  during  that  time  the  com- 
Jfcportof  missioners  ascended  the  Congo  as  far  as  Stanleyville. 
iBe  Com'  The  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  was  published, 
miMMioBoi  ixiinus  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
'^'"^'  commissioners,  in  November  1905.  While  expressing 
admiration  for  the  signs  which  had  come  under  its  notice  of  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  the  Congo  State,  the  commission 
confirmed  the  reports  of  the  existence  of  grave  abuses  in  the 
upper  Congo,  and  recommended  a  series  of  measures  which  would 
in  its  opinion  suffice  to  ameliorate  the  evil.  It  approved  the 
concessions  system  in  principle  and  regarded  forced  labour  as 
the  only  possible  means  of  turning  to  account  the  natural  riches 
of  the  country,  but  recognized  that  though  freedom  of  trade  was 
formally  guaranteed  there  was  virtually  no  trade,  properly 
so  called,  among  the  natives  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Congo 
State,  and  particularly  emphasized  the  need  for  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  land  laws,  effective  application  of  the  law  limiting 
the  amoimt  of  labour  exacted  from  the  natives  to  forty  hours 
per  month,  the  suppression  of  the  "  sentry  "  system,  the  with- 
drawal from  the  concession  companies  of  the  right  to  employ 
compulsory  measiures,  the  regulation  of  military  expeditions, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  courts  from  administrative  tutelage. 
Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry 
there  was  published  a  decree  appointing  a  commission  to  study 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report,  and  to  formulate 
detailed  proposals. 

Naturally  the  development  of  the  charges  against  the  Congo 
State  system  of  administration  was  followed  with  close  interest 
Renewed  ^^  Belgium.  Little  or  nothing  was  done,  however, 
maremeat  to  advance  the  bill  brought  forward  in  August  1901, 
ier  annex*  providing  for  the  government  of  the  Congo  State  in 
BeMa'  ^^^  cveut  of  it^  becoming  a  Belgian  colony.  The 
"'  existence  of  this  measure  was  recalled  in  a  five  days* 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  Belgian  parliament  in  the  spring 
of  1906,  when  the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  and  the 
question  of  the  position  in  which  Belgium  stood  in  relation  to 
tide  Congo  State  formed  the  subject  of  an  animated  and  important 
discussion.  In  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  on  the  2nd  of 
March  the  chamber,  *^  imbued  with  the  ideas  which  presided  over 
the  foundation  of  the  Congo  State  and  inspired  the  Act  of  Berlin, ' ' 
expressed  its  confidence  in  the  proposals  which  the  commission 
of  reforms  was  elaborating,  and  decided  "  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  examination  of  the  projected  law  of  the  7  th  of 
August  1901,  on  the  government  of  Belgium's  colonial  posses- 
sions." The  report  of  the  reforms  commission  was  not  made 
public,  b)it  as  the  fruit  of  its  deliberations  King  Leopold  signed 
on  the  3rd  of  June  1906  a  number  of  decrees  embodying  various 


changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Con|^.  State.  By  the 
advocates  of  radical  reforms  these  measures  were  regarded  as 
utterly  inadequate,  and  even  in  Belgium,  among  those  friendly 
to  the  Congo  State  system  of  administration,  some  uneasiness 
was  excited  by  a  letter  which  was  published  along  with  the 
decrees,  wherein  King  Leopold  intimated  that  certain  conditions 
would  attach  to  the  inheritance  he  had  designed  for  Belgium. 
Among  the  obligations  which  he  enumerated  as  necessarily  and 
justly  resting  on  his  legatee  was  the  duty  of  respecting  the 
arrangements  by  which  he  had  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Damaine  de  la  couronne  and  the  Dotnaine  firivS  de 
I'ika.  It  was  further  declared  that  the  territories  bequeathed 
woidd  be  inalienable. 

The  fears  excited  by  this  letto:  that  King  Leopold  desired 
to  restrict  Belgium's  liberty  of  action  in  the  Congo  State  when  the 
latter  should  become  a  Belgian  colony  were  not  diminished  by 
the  announcement  in  November  1906  of  four  new  concessions, 
conferring  very  extensive  rights  on  railway,  mining  and  rubber 
companies  in  which  foreign  capital  was  largely  interested.  This 
was  immediately  before  the  opening  in  the  Belgian  chamber  of 
a  fresh  debate  in  which  the  history  of  the  Congo  question  entered 
on  a  new  stage  of  critical  importance  not  only  from  the  national 
but  the  international  point  of  view.  It  had  become  evident, 
indeed,  that  things  could  not  continue  as  they  were.  In  reply 
to  an  influential  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  on  the  20th 
of  November,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking  as  the  representative 
of  the  British  government  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  expressed  the  desire  "  that  Belgium  should 
fed  that  her  freedom  of  action  is  unfettered  and  unimpaired  and 
her  choice  unembarrassed  by  anything  which  we  have  done  or 
are  likely  to  do  ";  but  he  added  that  if  Belgium  should  fail  to 
take  action  **  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  recognize 
indefinitely  the  present  state  of  things  without  a  very  close 
examination  of  our  treaty  rights  and  the  treaty  obligations  of 
the  Congo  State." 

The  debate  in  the  Belgian  chamber  q;>ened  on  the  28th  of 
November  and  was  not  concluded  till  the  14th  of  December. 
It  was  largely  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
between  Belgium  and  the  Congo  State  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view*  A  resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  128  votes 
to  I,  thirty  Socialist  members  ^abstaining  from  voting.  In 
this  resolution  the  chamber  took  note  of  '^  the  replies  of  the 
government,  according  to  which  the  declarations  contained  in 
the  letter  of  the  3rd  of  June  do  not  constitute  conditions  but 
'  solemn  recommendations,'  while  '  the  convention  of  cession 
will  have  no  oth&c  object  than  to  effect  t^e  transference  and 
define  the  measures  for  its  accomplishment,  and  the  Belgian 
legislature  will  regulate  the  regime  of  its  colonial  possessions  in 
unrestricted  liberty.'  "  In  conclusion  the  chamber,  **  desiring 
without  prejudice  {sans  prijuger  sur  le  fond)  that  the  question 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  should  be  brought  before  the 
chamber  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  in  accordanci^  with  the 
intention  expressed  by  the  government,"  recorded  its  desire 
that  the  central  committee  charged  to  examine  the  draft  law 
of  the  7th  of  August  1901  should  "  hasten,  its  labours  and  lay 
its  report  at  an  early  date."  (J.  S.  K.) 

For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposed  colonial  law  the 
central  committee  was  changed  into  a  special  commission, 
which  from  the  number  of  members  constituting  it  ^^ 
became  known  as  the  Commission  of  XVIL  The  ^f^^ffg,, 
commission  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  31st  of  January  ^om. 
X907,  and  did  not  complete  its  labours  imtil  the  25th 
of  March  190$.  Taking  as  the  basis  for  discussion  the  draft  loi 
argonique  of  1901,  it  elaborated  a  measure  laying  down  the 
principles  applicable  to  the  Congo  State  when  it  should  become  a 
Belgian  colony.  The  draft  bill  of  1901  had  left  the  autocratic 
power  of  the  sovereign  imchanged;  the  colonial  bill  as  passed 
by  the  commission  completely  reversed  the  situation,  replacing 
the  absolutism  of  the  king  by  thorough  parliamentary  control. 
This  result  was  only  achieved  after  a  severe  struggle  and  after 
an  emphatic  declaration  by  Sir  £.  Grey  that  the  British  govern- 
ment would  regard  any  other, solution  as  ina.dmissrble  (see  infra). 
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"While  the  cotnimssion  was  sitting,  further  evidence  was  foith- 
coming  that  the  system  complained  of  on  the  Congo  remained 
unaltered,  and  that  the  ''  reforms ''  of  June  igo6  were  illusoiy. 
Varioiis  revolts  of  the  natives  also  occurred,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  state  complete  anarchy  prevailed.  Not  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  did  the  agitation  against  the  administration 
of  the  Congo  State  gain  ground,  but  in  Belgium  and  France  re» 
form  associations  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  government 
of  Great  Britain  let  it  be  known  that  its  patience  was  not  in* 
exhaustible,  while  the  senate  of  the  United  States  declared  that 
it  woidd  support  President  Roosevelt  in  his  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Congo. 
The  attitude  of  the  powers  was  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
friendly  towards  Belgiimi.  In  this  manner  the  movement  in 
favour  of  ending  the  baneful  regime  of  Leopold  II.  was  strength- 
ened. On  the  loth  of  July  1907  the  Belgian  premier  announced 
that  negotiations  with  the  Congo  State  would  be  renewed,  and 
on  the  38th  of  November  following  a  treaty  was  signed  for  the 
cession  of  the  Congo  State  to  Belgium.  This  treaty 
2w*j!y*7  stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Fondaiian  de  la 
eoBMha.  couronne.  This  "  government  within  a  government  '* 
was  secured  in  all  its  privileges,  its  profits  as  heretofore 
being  appropriated  to  allowances  to  members  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  maintenance  and  development  of  ^^  works  of  public 
utility  ''  in  Belgiimi  and  the  Congo,  those  works  including  schemes 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  royal  palaces  and  estates  in  Belgium 
and  others  for  making  Ostend  ''  a  bathing  dty  unique  in  the 
world."  The  state  was  to  have  the  right  of  redemption  on 
terms  which,  had  the  rubber  and  ivory  produce  alone  been 
redeemed,  would  have  cost  Belgium  about  £8,500,000. 

Even  those  politicians  least  disposed  to  criticize  the  actions 
of  the  king  protested  vigorously  against  the  provisions  concerning 
the  Fondalion.  It  was  recognized  that  the  chamber  would  not 
vote  the  treaty  of  cession  unless  those  provisions  were  modified. 
Negotiations  between  Leopold  II.  and  the  Belgian  premier 
followed.  While  they  were  in  progress  the  British  government 
again  expressed  its  views,  and  in  very  monitory  language.  They 
were  conveyed  in  a  passage  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  opening 
of  parliament  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  in  a  statement  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  26th  of 
February.  Sir  Edward  Grey  affirmed  that  the  Congo  State  had 
**  morally  forfeited  every  right  to  international  recognition,"  and 
quoted  with  approval  Lord  Cromer's  statement  that  the  Congo 
system  was  the  worst  he  had  ever  seen.  The  foreign  secretary 
declared,  in  reference  to  the  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Congo  to  Belgium,  that  any  semi-transfer  which  left  the  control- 
ling power  in  the  hands  of  "  the  present  authorities  "  would  not 
be  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  a  guarantee  of  treaty  rights. 
On  the  same  day  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  a  parliamentary 
paper  was  issued  (Africa  No.  r,  1908)  containing  consular  report^ 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Congo.  The  most  significant  of 
these  reports  was  from  Mr  W.  G.  Thesiger,  consul  at  Boma,  who 
in  a  memorandum  on  the  application  of  the  labour  tax,  after 
detailing  various  abuses,  added,  "  The  system  which  gave  rise 
to  these  abuses  still  continues  unchanged,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
unaltered  the  condition  of  the  natives  must  remain  one  of  veiled 
slavery."  Eight  days  later  (on  the  5th  of  March)  an  additional 
act  was  signed  in  Brussels  annulling  the  clauses  in  the  treaty 
of  cession  concerning  the  Fondaiion,  which  was  tb  cease  to  exist 
on  the  day  Belgium  assimied  the  sovereignty  of  the  Congo  and 
its  property  to  be  absorbed  in  the  state  domains.  Leopold  II., 
however,  was  able  to  obtain  generous  compensation  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Fondaiion.  Certain  fragments  of  the  domain, 
including  an  estate  of  155  sq.  m.  in  Africa,  a  villa  at  Ostend, 
and  some  land  at  Laeken,  were  kept  by  the  king,  who  further 
retained  a  life  interest  in  property  on  the  Riviera  and  elsewhere. 
Belgium  undertook  at  her  own  charges  and  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  £2,000,000  to  complete  "  the  works  of  embellishment  "  begun 
in  Belgium  with  funds  derived  from  the  FondoHon  and  to  create 
a  debt  of  £2,000,000  chargeable  on  the  funds  of  the  colony, 
which  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  in  fifteen  annual  instalments 
— the  money,  however,  to  be  expended  on  objects  "  connected 


with  and  beneficial  to  the  Congo."  The  annuities  to  members 
of  the  royal  family  were  to  be  continued,  and  other  subsidies 
were .  promised.  But  the  most  important  provision  was  the 
agreement  of  Belgium  to  respect  the  concessions  granted  in  the 
lands  of  the  Fondation  in  November  1906  to  the  American  Congo 
Company  and  the  Compagnie  JoresPUre  et  mini^e,  companies  in 
which  the  Congo  State  had  large  holdings. 

Both  the  treaty  of  cession  and  the  additional  act  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  of  XVIL  That  body  expressed  its 
approval  of  both  measures.  Its  report  on  the  treaty  and  the 
proposed  colonial  law  were  presented  to  the  chamber  on  the  3rd 
of  April.  Neither  the  treaty,  the  additional  act,  nor  the  colonial 
law  expressly  modified  the  land,  conunercial  and  concessionary 
r6gime  established  in  the  Congo,  but  article  II.  of  the  colonial 
law  provided  that  laws  should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible  to 
settle  the  natives'  rights  to  real  property  and  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  while  the  Belgian  government  announced  its  deter- 
mination to  fulfil  scrupulously  all  the  obligations  imposed  on  the 
Congo  by  international  conventions.  Public  opinion  in  Belgium 
was  disturbed  and  anxious  at  the  proi^ect  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  a  vast,  distant,  and  badly  administered  country,  likely 
for  years  to  be  a  severe  financial  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
state.  But,  though  those  who  opposed  annexation  formed  a 
numerous  body,  all  political  parries  were  agreed  that  in  case  of 
annexation  the  excesses  which  had  stained  the  record  of  the  Free 
State  should  cease. 

On  the  15th  of  April  1908  the  chamber  began  a  general  debate 
on  the  Congo  question.  The  debate  made  it  dear  that  while  the 
Belgian  people  did  not  desire  colonial  possessions, 
annexation  was  the  only  means  of  escape  from  a  aitua-  ^iSLi  0/ 
tion  the  country  found  intolerable.  The  debate  dosed  acl 
on  the  20th  of  August,  when  the  treaty  of  annexation, 
the  additional  act  and  the  colonial  law  were  all  voted  by  sub- 
stantial majorities.  Amendments  had  been  made  in  the  colonial 
law  giving  parliament  fuller  control  over  Congo  affairs  and 
securing  greater  independence  for  the  judicature.  On  the  9th 
of  Septonber  following  the  three  measures  ifere  also  voted  by 
the  senate.  Thus  at  length  ended  the  hesitation  of  the  legislature, 
fourteen  years  after  the  first  annexation  bill  had  been  submitted 
to  it.  0^  the  14th  of  November  the  state  ceased  to  exist,  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  being  assumed  by  Belgium  the  next  day 
without  ceremony  of  any  kind.^  Administrative  control  in 
Brussels  was  transferred  to  the  newly  created  ministry  of  the 
colonies. 

II.  Thz  Belgian  Congo 

The  colony  of  whidi  Belgium  became  possessed  in  the  manner 
narrated  in  the  historical  sketch  has  an  area  estimated  at 
900,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  N.  by  French 
Congo,  N.E.  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  £.  by  the  Uganda 
Protectorate,  British  and  German  East  Africa,  S.£.  by  northern 
Rhodesm  (British),  S.W.  by  Angda  (Portxiguese).  The  coast- 
line is  only  25  m.  long.  It  extends  north  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Congo,  the  northern  bank  of  the  estuary  beloiiging  to  Bdgium, 
the  southern  to  Portugal.  The  greater  part  of  Belgian  Congo 
lies  between  the  parallds  of  4^  N.  and  10°  S.  and  18^  and 
30**  E. 

Physical  Features, — Except  for  its  short  coast-line,  and  for 
a  comparatively  small  area  on  its  eastern  frontier,  the  colony 
lies  wholly  within  the  geographical  basin  of  the  Congo.  It  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  four  zones: — (i)  the  small  coast  zone 
west  of  the  Crystal  Moimtains,  through  which  the  Congo  breaks 
in  a  succession  of  rapids  to  the  Atlantic;  (2)  the  great  central 
zone,  described  bdow;  (3)  the  smaller  zone  east  of  the  Mitumba 
range  (induding  the  upper  coursesof  some'of  the  Congo  tributaries 
which  have  forced  their  way  through  the  mountains),  and  west 
of  Lake  Mweru  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Luapula;  and  (4) 
an  area  which  belongs  geographically  to  the  Nile  valley,  llie 
Cr3rstal  Mountains  form  the  western  edge  of  the  great  Central 
African  plateau  and  run,  roughly,  paralld  to  the  coast.    The 

*  The  first  power  to  recognize  the  transfer  of  the  state  to  Belgium 
was  Germany,  which  did  so  in  January  1909. 
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Mitumba  range  extends  from  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the 
colony,  in  a  norlh-easterly  direction  towards  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  northwards  along  the  western  shore  of  that  lake  past  lakes 
Kivu  and  Albert  Edward  to  Albert  Nyanza,  forming  the  western 
edge  of  the  western  or  Albertine  rift-valley.  This  long  mountain 
chain  has  numerous  local  names.  It  varies  in  altitude  from 
5000  to  10,000  £t.  The  eastern  escarpment  is  precipitous,  but 
on  its  western  face  it  slopes  more  gently  into  the  Congo  basin. 
North  of  the  Lukuga  river  the  main  chain  throws  out  into  the 
central  zone,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  a  secondary  range 
known  as  the  Bambara  Mountains,  which  forms  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Manyema  country.  The  interior  or  lake  zone 
is  a  high  plateau  with  an  average  elevation  of  3000  ft.  above 
sea-level. 

The  central  zone  dips  with  a  westerly  inclination  from  the 
Mitumba  Mountains  towards  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau. 
It  is  described. as  "  a  country  of  alluvial  plains,  without  any 
marked  mountain  features,  very  well  watered,  covered  with 
forests  and  wooded  savannahs  "  (A.  J.  Wauters).  The  forests 
occupy  the  river  valleys  and  are  densest  in  the  east  and  north-east 


of  the  state.  In  these  primeval  forests  the  vegetation  is  exces- 
sively rank;  passage  has  to  be  forced  through  thick  underwood 
and  creeping  plants,  between  giant  trees,  whose  foliage  shuts  out 
the  sun's  rays;  and  the  land  teems  with  animal  and  insect  life 
of  every  foim  and  colour.  Describing  the  forests  of  the  Manyema 
country,  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  David  Livingstone  wrote: 
"  Into  these  [primeval  forests]  the  sun,  though  vertical,  cannot 
penetrate,  excepting  by  sending  down  at  mid-day  thin  pencils 
of  rays  into  the  gloom.  The  rain  water  stands  for  months  in 
stagnant  pools  made  by  the  feet  of  elephants.  The  climbing 
plants,  from  the  s\zt  of  a  whipcord  to  that  of  a  man-of-war's 
hawser,  are  so  numerous,  that  the  ancient  path  is  the  only 
passage.  When  one  of  the  giant  trees  falls  across  the  road,  it 
forms  a  wait  breast  high  to  be  climbed  over,  and  the  mass  of 
tangled  ropes  brought  down  makes  cutting  a  path  round  it  a 
work  of  time  which  travellers  never  undertake."  This  descrip- 
tion is  equally  applicable  to  the  forest  region  extending  eastward 
from  the  mouth  oif  the  Aruwimi  almost  to  Albert  Nyanza.  This 
forest  covers  an  area  of  some  25,000  sq.  m.,and  into  a  great  part 
of  it  the  sunshine  never  enters.     It  is  known  variously  as  the 
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Pygmy  Forest  (from  the  races  inhabiting  it),  the  Aruwimi  or 
Ituri  Forest  (from  the  rivers  traversing  it),  the  Stanley  Forest 
(from  its  discoverer) ,  or  the  Great  Congo  Forest.  It  is  the  largest 
fragment  within  the  colony  of  the  immense  forest  which  at  one 
time  seems  to  have  covered  the  whole  equatorial  region.  By 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  occur  the  "  gallery  '*  formations;  i.e. 
in  what  appears  an  impenetrable  forest  are  found  avenues  of 
trees  "  like  the  colonnades  of  an  Egyptian  temple,"  veiled  in 
leafy  shade,  and  oi>eiung  ''into  aisles  and  corridors  musical  with 
many  a  murmuring  fount  "  (Schweinfurth). 

The  Congo  and  its  tributary  streams  are  separately  noticed. 
They  form,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  geography 
and  the  commercial  development  of  the  colony,  its  most  im- 
portant feature;  but  next  in  importance  are  the  forests.  The 
wooded  savannas  are  mostly  situated  on  the  higher  lands  of  the 
central  zone,  where  the  land  dips  down  from  the  Mitumba 
Mountains  to  the  Congo. 

The  part  of  the  colony  within  the  Nile  basin  is  geographically 
of  great  interest.  It  includes  some  of  the  volcanic  peaks  which, 
north  of  Lake  Kivu,  stretch  across  the  rift-valley  and  attain 
heights  of  13,000  and  14,000  ft.;  Albert  Edward  Nyanza  and 
part  of  the  Semliki  river;  part  of  Ruwenzori  (,q.v.)y  the  so-called 
"  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  with  snow-clad  heights  exceeeding 
16,500  ft.  The  colony  also  includes  the  western  shores  of  lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Kivu  (g.».). 

Geology. — The  portion  of  the  great  basin  of  the  Congo  included  in 
the  colony  is  mainly  occupied,  so  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  by 
sandstones.  These  are  sefxarable  into  a  lower  group  (Kundelung[u) 
of  red  felspathic  grits  and  into  an  upper  group  (Lubilasch)  of  white 
friable  sandstones.  Both  are  considered  to  represent  the  Karroo 
formation  of  South  Africa.  The  basin  in  which  these  sandstones 
were  laid  down  is  limited  on  the  east  by  ancient  gneisses  and  schists 
overlain  by  the  highly  inclined  red  felspathic  grits.  The  ancient 
rocks  of  Katanga  form  the  southern  boundary.  The  northern 
periphery  lies  in  French  Congo:  the  western  boundary  is  formed  by 
a  zone  of  Archean  and  metamorphic  rocks  and  a  region  composea 
of  several  rock  groups  considered  to  ran^e  between  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous  periods;  but  it  is  only  m  the  limestones  of  one 
group  that  fossils,  indicating  a  Devonian  age,  have  been  found. 
Kocks  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  ages  are  confined  to  the  maritime 
zone. 

Flora. — ^The  most  valuable  of  the  forest  flora  are  the  lianas,  notably 
Landolphia  jflorida,  which  yield  the  india-rubber  of  commerce. 
There  are  also  timber  trees  such  as  mahogany,  ebony,  teak,  lignum 
vitae,  African  cedars  and  planes,  while  oil,  borassus  and  bamboo 
palms  are  abundant.  Other  trees  are  the  redwood  and  camwood. 
Gum-  and  resin-yielding  trees  and  plants  (such  as  the  acacia)  are 
numerous.  Euphorbias  attain  great  size  and  orchillas  are  character- 
istic of  the  forest  weeds.  There  are  innumerable  kinds  of  moss 
and  lichens  and  ferns  with  leaves  12  ft.  in  length.  Of  the  creepers, 
a  crimson-berried  variety  is  known  as  the  pepper  climber.  Orchids 
and  aloes  are  common.  In  the  savannas  are  gigantic  baobab  trees. 
In  the  densest  forests  the  trees,  struggling  through  the  tangle  of 
underwood  to  the  light,  are  often  150  ft.  and  sometimes  200  ft.  in 
height.  The  undergrowth  itself  rises  fully  15  ft.  above  the  ground. 
In  many  districts  the  coffee  and  cotton  plants  are  indigenous  and 
luxuriant.  Of  fruit  trees  the  banana  and  plantain  are  plentiful  and 
of  unusual  size.  Peculiar  to  the  maritime  zone  are  mangoes  and  the 
coco-nut  palm.    Papyrus  is  found  by  the  river  banks. 

Fauna, — The  forests  are  the  home  of  several  kinds  of  monkeys, 
including  the  chimpanzee  in  the  Aruwimi  region;  the  lion,  leopard, 
wild  hog,  wolf,  hyena,  jackal,  the  python  and  other  snakes,  and 
particularly  of  the  elephant.  Among  animals  peculiar  to  the  forest 
regions  are  a  tiger-cat  about  the  size  of  a  leopard,  the  honey  badger 
or  black  Ituri  ratel  and  the  elephant  shrew.  The  zebra,  giraffe  and  the 
rare  okapi  are  found  in  the  north-eastern  borderlands.  In  the  more 
open  districts  are  troops  of  antelopes,  including  a  variety  armed  with 
tusks,  and  red  buffaloes.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  abound  in 
the  rivers,  which  are  well  stocked  with  many  kinds  of  fish,  including 
varieties  resembling  perch  and  bream;  and  otters  make  their  home 
in  the  river  banks.  The  manati  is  confined  to  the  lower  Congo. 
Bird  and  insect  life  is  abundant.  Among  the  birds,  parrots  (especi- 
ally the  grey  variety)  are  common,  as  are  storks  and  ibises.  Herons, 
hawks,  terns,  Egyptian  geese,  fishing  eagles  (Gypohierax),  the 
weaver  and  the  whydah  bird  are  found  in  the  lower  and  middle 
Congo.  Whenever  the  crocodile  is  out  of  the  water  the  spur-winged 
plover  is  its  invariable  companion.  The  innumerable  butterflies 
and  dragon-flies  have  gorgeous  colourings.  White  and  red  ants  are 
very  prevalent,  as  are  mosquitos,  centipedes,  spiders  and  beetles. 

Climate. — Situated  in  the  equatorial  zone,  Bel^an  Congo  shows, 
over  the  greater  part  of  its  area,  only  a  slight  variation  of  temperature 
all  the  year  round.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  90°  F. 
From  July  to  August  the  heat  increases  slightly,  with  a  more  rapid 


rise  to  November.  During  December  the  thermometer  remains 
stationary,  and  in  January  b^;ins  to  rise  again,  reaching  its  maxi* 
mum  in  February.  March  is  also  a  month  of  great  heat ;  in  April 
and  May  the  temperature  falls,  with  a  more  rapid  decline  in  June, 
the  minimum  being  reached  again  in  July.  The  mean  temperature 
is  lowered  on  the  seaboard  by  the  coast  stream  from  the  south,  and 
the  thermometer  falls  sometimes  to  little  over  50®  F.  Again  in  the 
plateau  regions  in  the  south  the  night  temperature  is  sometimes 
aown  to  freezing  point.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
wet  and  dry  seasons  in  the  western  districts  on  the  lower  Conp^o, 
where  rains  fall  regularly  from  October  to  May,  the  dry  season  being 
from  June  to  September.  But  nearer  the  centre  of  the  continent  the 
seasons  are  less  clearly  marked  by  the  amount  of  precipitation,  rain 
falling  more  or  less  regularly  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  seasons 
of  greatest  heat  and  of  the  heavy  rains  are  thus  coincident  on  the 
lower  river,  where  fever  is  much  more  prevalent  than  on  the  higher 
plateau  lands  nearer  the  centre  of  the  continent.  The  amount  of  the 
rainfall  shows  great  variations  in  different  years,  the  records  at 
Banana  showing  a  total  fall  of  16  in.  in  1800-1891  and  of  38  in.  in  1893- 
1894.  Even  in  the  rainy  season  on  the  lower  river  the  rain  does  not 
fall  continuously  for  a  long  period,  the  storms  rarely  lasting  more 
than  a  few  hours,  but  frequently  attaining  great  violence.  The 
greatest  fall  registered  as  occurring  during  a  single  tornado  was  6  in. 
at  Bolobo.  In  July  grass  fires  are  of  common  occurrence,  and 
frequently  sweep  over  a  great  expanse  of  country.  M.  A.  Lancaster, 
the  Bel^an  meteorologist,  formulated,  as  the  result  of  a  study  of  all 
the  available  data,  the  following  rule ; — ^That  the  rainfall  increases 
in  the  Coneo  basin  (i)  in  proportion  as  one  nears  the  e(]uator  from 
the  south,  (2)  as  one  passes  from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  On  the 
lower  Congo  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west  and  the  south- 
west,  but  this  prevalence  becomes  less  and  less  marked  towards  the 
interior,  until  on  the  upper  river  they  come  from  the  south-east. 
The  wind,  however,  rarely  attains  any  exceptional  velocity.  Storms 
of  extreme  violence,  accompanied  by  torrential  rain,  and  in  rare 
instances  by  hailstones,  are  of  not  uncommon  occurrence.  On  the 
coast  and  along  the  course  of  the  lower  river  fogs  are  very  rare,  but 
in  the  interior  early  morning  fogs  are  far  from  uncommon.  Euro- 
peans are  subject  to  the  usual  tropical  diseases,  and  the  country  is 
not  suited  for  European  colonization.  This  is  due  more  to  the 
humidity  than  to  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
14,000,000  to  30,000,000.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Congo  basin  belong  to  the  Bantu-Negro  stock,  but  there  are 
found,  in  the  great  forests,  sparsely  distributed  bands  of  the 
Pygmy  people,  who  probably  represent  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Central  Africa  (see  Akka;  Bambute;  Batwa;  Wochua). 
In  the  north-east  of  the  colony,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Welle 
and  the  Mbomu,  the  Niam-Niam  (q.v.)  or  Azandeh,  a  Negroid 
race  of  warriors  and  hunters  with  a  social,  political  and  military 
organization  superior  to  that  of  the  Bantu  tribes  of  the  Congo 
basin,  have  intruded  from  the  north.  They  were  forcing  their 
way  southwards  when  the  Belgians  appeared  in  the  upper  Congo 
about  1895  and  arrested  their  further  progress.  Neighbours 
to  the  Azandeh  are  the  Mangbettu  and  Ababwa,  who  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  country  between  the  Welle  and  the  Aruwimi, 
The  Mangbettu,  who  formerly  established  a  hegemony  over  the 
indigenous  population,  Mimdu,  Abisanga,  Mambar^,  &c.,  have 
practically  disappeared  as  a  tribe,  though  their  language  and 
customs  still  survive.  The  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  are  well  summed  by  Casati,  who  states  that  the 
Mege  are  considered  the  most  skilful  in  elephant-hunting,  the 
Azandeh  in  iron-work,  the  Mangbettu  in  wood-carving,  the 
Abarambo  in  ivory-carving,  and  the  Momfu  in  agriculture. 
Arab  culture  and  traces  of  Arab  blood  are  found  in  the  districts' 
where  the  slave  traders  from  the  east  coast  had  established 
stations.  This  Arab  influence  extends,  in  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  over  the  whole  eastern  province,  that  is  the  region 
bounded  east  by  Tanganyika,  west  by  the  Lualaba,  and  north 
by  Stanley  Falls  and  the  Mangbettu  country.  It  is  mainly 
evident  in  the  adoption  of  Arab  clothing  and  the  building  of 
houses  in  Arab  fashion.  In  the  valley  of  the  Sankuru  the 
population  has  been  slightiy  modified  by  Chinese  influences. 
About  1 894  a  party  of  coolies  from  Macao  who  had  been  working 
on  the  railway  in  the  cataracts  region  endeavoured  to  return 
home  overland.  They  got  as  far  as  the  Sankuru  district,  where 
the  survivors  settled  and  married  native  women. 

Of  the  Bantu  tribes  several  main  groups  may  be  distinguished. 
The  lower  Congo  and  coast  regions  are  occupied  by  the  Ba-Kongo 
(otherwise  Ba-Fiot),  a  division  including  the  Mushi-Kongo, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Congo  division  of  Angola,  and  the  Basundi, 
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who  live  on  both  banks  of  the  river  in  the  cataracts  districts, 
the  Kabinda  and  the  Majrumbe — the  two  last  named  dwelling 
in  the  coast  districts  and  foot*hills  immediately  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  A  custom  (nrevails  among  the  coast  tribes 
of  placing  their  marriageable  maidens  on  view  in  little  bowers 
specially  built  for  the  purpose — the  skin  of  the  girls  being  stained 
red.  The  Ba-Kongo,  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be  a  degenerate  race, 
the  primitive  type  having  been  degraded  by  several  centuries 
of  contact  with  the  worst  forms  of  European  civilization  (see 
further  Angola:  InhahUarUs).  Extending  from  the  Kwango 
affluent  of  the  Kasai  to  I^e  Tanganyika  are  the  Luba-Limda 
groux>s.  Of  these  the  most  widespread  tribe  is  the  Ba-Luba  (g.v.) . 
The  next  in  importance,  the  Ba-Lunda,  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  western  half  of  this  vast  region.  They  have  given  their 
name  to  the  Lunda  district  <^i  Angola.  From  the  i6th  century 
(and  possibly  earlier)  down  to  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the 
Lunda  peoples  formed  a  more  or  less  homogeneous  state,  the 
successive  sovereigns  being  known  as  the  Muata  Yanvo.  The 
Katanga,  one  of  the  Luba  tribes,  also  founded  a  kingdom  of 
some  extent  and  power.  They  occupy  and  have  given  their 
name  to  the  south-east  part  of  the  colony.  In  southern  Katanga 
a  tribe  called  Bassanga  are  cave-dwellers,  as  are  also  the  Balomoto, 
who  live  in  the  Kundelungu  hills  west  of  Lake  Mweru.  Possibly 
connected  with  the  Luba^Lunda  group  are  the  cannibal  Manyema 
{q.v,)i  whose  home  is  the  district  between  Tanganyika  and  the 
Lualaba  at  Nyangwe. 

Living  north  of  the  Luba-Lunda  tribes,  and  occupying  the 
country  enclosed  by  the  great  bend  of  the  Q>ngo  and  bounded 
west  by  the  Kasai,  are  a  large  number  of  tribes,  the  chief  groups 
being  the  Bakuba,  Basongo  Mino,  Balolo,  Bakete,  Bambala, 
Bayaka,  Bahuana,  &c.  Of  these  the  Basongo  Mino  are  spread 
over  the  cotmtry  between  the  Kasai  and  Lomami.  Between  the 
last-named  river  and  the  Lualaba  dwell  the  savage  and  cannibal 
Batetela  and  Bakussu.  Farther  north  and  largely  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  Ruki  are  the  Mongo,  a  large  forest  tribe.  Along 
the  middle  Congo  from  Stanley  Pool  to  Stanley  Falls  the  more 
important  tribes  are  the  Bateke,  in  the  Stanley  Pool  district,  but 
chiefly  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  French  territory;  the 
Bayanzi  (Babangi),  between  the  nM>uths  of  the  Kasai  and  the 
Ubangi;  the  Bangala,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  Congo  tribes, 
whence  are  recruited  many  of  the  soldiery;  the  Bapoto  and  the 
Basoko.  These  Bangala  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Bangala 
of  the  Kwango,  also  cannibals,  who  in  marauding  bands  under 
leaders  styled  Jaga  were  devastating  the  country  in  the  days  of 
the  early  Portuguese  settlements  in  the  Congo  regions.  The 
Banza  and  Mogwandi  are  large  tribes  living  in  the  region  between 
the  Congo  and  the  Ubangi. 

These  Bantu  races  may  be  further  divided  into  plain,  forest  and 
riverine  tribes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  riverine  tribes, 
such  as  the  Wagenia  who  are  fishers  only,  all  are  agriculturists 
and  the  majority  keen  traders,  going  long  distances  to  buy  and 
sen  goods,  but  there  are  marked  differences  among  them  corre* 
sponding  to  their  environment.  The  riverine  tribes  build  excel- 
lent canoes  and  large  "  fighting  "  boats,  and  are  almost  uniformly 
expert  boatmen  and  fishermen  and  live  much  on  the  water; 
so  much  so  that  Hermann  von  Wissmann  and  other  travellers 
were  struck  by  the  insignificant  leg  development  of  several  of 
these  tribes.  Li  general  the  physical  development  of  these 
people  is  scarcely  so  great  as  that  of  the  average  northern 
European,  but  the  majority  are  wdl  formed.  The  most  savage 
and  truculent  of  the  tribes  are  those  who  live  in  the  forest 
regions;  the  most  advanced  in  cidture,  the  dwellers  in  the  plains. 
Neariy  aD  the  tribes  have  tattoo  markings  on  the  face  and  body; 
to  this  rule  the  Ba-Kongo  tribes  are  an  exception.  Save  where 
the  tribes  have  come  under  Arab  or  European  influence,  the  cloth- 
ing is  extremely  scanty,  but  absolute  nudity  is  not  known.  The 
villages  of  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Congo  are  usually  surrounded 
by  a  palisade;  \ht  houses  or  huts  are  rectangular  and  about 
7  ft.  hi^,  fetishes  are  usually  found  over  the  entry.  The  Bateke 
build  their  houses  in  drctilar  groups  opening  on  a  sort  of  court* 
yard;  the  houses  in  Bangala  villages  are  built  in  parallel  rows 
about  200  ft.  apart;  plantations  of  manioc  usually  surround  the 


villages.  Two  varieties  of  cultiure  exist  among  the  tribes  in^ 
habiting  the  state:  that  extending  over  the  western  and  central 
area,  and  that  of  the  Welle  district  and  eastern  fringe.  In  the 
former  the  bow  with  vegetable  string  is  the  chief  weapon,  and 
clothing  is  woven  from  palm  fibre;  in  the  east  spears  are  found, 
and  in  the  Welle  district  swords  and  throwing-knives  also; 
clothing  made  from  skins  also  makes  its  appearance,  and  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  shades  of  departed  ancestors. 

Some  tribes,  notably  the  Ba-Luba,  possess  considerable  skill  in 
working  in  wood,  ivory  and  metals  (chiefly  iron  and  copper). 
The  knives,  spears  and  shields  of  native  workmanship  frequently 
show  both  ingenuity  and  skill,  alike  in  design  and  execution. 
Musical  instruments  of  crude  design  are  common.  Over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  the  natives  manufacture  doth  from  vegetable 
fibre.  They  employ  four  different  colours,  yellow,  the  natural 
colour,  black,  red  and  brown,  which  are  obtained  by  dyeing,  and 
these  colours  they  combine  into  effective  designs.  Li  some 
tribes  a  rude  form  of  printing  designs  on  doth  is  practised,  and 
on  the  Sankuru  and  Lukenye  a  spedal  kind  of  doth,  with  a 
heavy  pile  resembling  velvet,  is  made  by  Bakuba  and  other 
tribes.  In  several  districts  the  action  of  the  state  officials  and 
the  concession  companies  in  enforcing  the  collection  of  large 
quantities  of  rubber  caused  the  tribes  to  abandon  their  former 
habits  and  industries;  on  the  other  hand,  cannibalism,  formerly 
widely  prevalent  and  practised  by  tribes  with  a  comparatively 
high  culture  (e.g.  the  Bangala),  has  been  largely  stamped  out 
by  the  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  the  state.  The  holding 
of  slaves,  and  slave-raiding  by  one  tribe  upon  another,  is  also 
prohibited. 

In  general,  each  tribe  is  autonomous,  but,  as  already  stated,, 
considerable  kingdoms  have  been  created  by  the  Luba-Lunda 
groups,  as  also  by  the  Ba-Kongo,  the  founders  of  the  "  Kingdom 
of  Congo  "  (see  Angola).  The  BaJimda  "  empire  "  of  Muata 
Yanvo  fell  to  pieces  on  the  death  of  the  chief  Muteba,  killed  in  a 
war  with  the  Kioke,  a  Bantu  tribe  of  the  upper  Kasai,  in  1892, 
At  one  time  this  "  empire "  extended  from  the  Kwango  to  the 
Lualaba.^  The  Katanga  kingdom,  then  ruled  by  an  Unyamwezi 
adventurer  named  Msiri,  was  overthrown  by  the  Congo  State  in 
1891.  The  kingdom  of  the  Cazembe  (^.v.),  which  was  to  thesouth 
and  east  of  Katanga,  has  also  vanished.,  Among  the  Bangala,, 
each  village  has  its  chief. 

Each  tribe  speaks  a  different  language  or  dialect  of  Bantu^ 
the  chief  groups  being  described  in  the  artide  Bantu  Languages. 
Swahili,  a  Bantu  tongue  with  an  admixture  of  Arabic,  &c.,  ia 
understood  by  many  tribes  besides  those  which  have  been  under 
the  direct  influence  c^  the  Zanzibar  Arabs^  and  it  is  the  most 
general  means  of  communication.  The  religion  of  the  Congo 
tribes  is  difficult  to  define.  Belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  is  vague 
but  universal,  but  as  this  Being  is  good,  or  at  least  neutral,  he  is 
disregarded,  and  the  native  applies  himself  to  the  propitiation 
and  coerdon,  by  magical  means,  of  the  countless  matignant 
spirits  with  which  he  imagines  himself  to  be  surrounded,  and 
which  are  constantly  on  the  watch  to  catch  him  tripping. 
Elaborate  funeral  rites,  often  accompanied  by  human  sacrifice^ 
play  a  most  important  part  in  native  life.  The  idea  is  that  the 
dead  man  shall  enter  the  spirit  world  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
earthly  rank,  or  he  would  be  despised  by  the  other  spirits,  and 
also  that  if  proper  respect  were  not  shown  to  his  remains,  he 
might  bring  supernatural  punishment  on  his  relations.  The 
point  to  be  recognized  is  the  extremely  close  connexion  in  the 
mind  of  the  native  between  life  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and 
between  themundane  and  the  supernatural. 

The  European  population,  before  1880,  consisted  of  a  few 
traders,  Dutch,  English,  French  and  Portuguese,  having  factories 
in  the  Congo  estuary.  By  the  end  of  1886  the  Europeans 
numbered  254,  of  whom  46  were  Belgians.  In  January  igoS 
the  white  population  had  risen  to  2943,  1713  being  Belgisftis. 

*  Later  on  a  chief  named  Kalambo  carved  out  a  new  *'  empire  '* 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Kasai  basin,  his  authority  extending  west- 
ward from  the  upper  Sankuru  into  the  Lunda  district  of  Angola. 
He  was  in  looo  and  for  several  years  previously  independent  of  the 
Belgians  and  Portuguese,  and  had  dosed  the  country  to  Europeans. 
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Swedes  (200)  and  Italians  (197)  came  next  in  numbers.    The 

British  numbered  145. 

r<mw5.— There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  European  sense,  but  a 
number  of  government  stations  have  been  established.  At  none 
of  these  stations  is  the  total  population  over  5000.  Boma  (q.v.)  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  local  administration  and  the  residence  of 
a  British  consizl.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Congo, 
about  60  m.  from  its  mouth,  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  call  for 
steamers,  and  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  Banana,  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  and  Banana  Point,  possesses  one  of  the  best 
natural  harbours  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  capable  of 
sheltering  vessels  of  the  largest  tonna^.  There  are  a  number  of 
European  factories,  some  ot  them  datine  from  the  i6th  century, 
and  the  place  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce.  Matadi  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo,  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
lower  river  which  can  be  reached  by  sea-going  vessels.  It  is  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  Congo  railway.  The  railway  company  has 
constructed  jetties  at  which  steamers  can  discharge  their  cargo. 
Lukungu,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  a  southern 
tributary  of  the  Congo,  about  half-way  between  Matadi  and  Stanley 
Pool,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Falls  district,  and  the  chief 
recruiting  station  for  porters  on  the  lower  Congo.  Tumba,  the 
present  capital  of  the  district,  is  a  station  on  the  Con^o  railway,  the 
hai-way  house  between  Matadi  and  Stanley  Pool,  It  is  about  117m. 
from  Matadi  and  143  from  Dolo,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  on 
Stanley  Pool.  Dolo  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  pool,  and 
has  two  channels  by  which  vessels  can  enter  and  leave  the  port. 
Quays  and  a  slip  lor  launching  vessels  have  been  constructed. 
Leopoldville  is  the  capital  of  the  Stanley  Pool  district.  It  is  situated 
about  7  m.  from  Dolo  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Leopold.  Other  places 
of  importance  are  Luluaburg,  on  the  Lulua  river;  Lusambo,  the 
capital  of  the  Lualaba-Kasai  district,  on  the  Sankuru  river;  Coquil- 
hatville,  the  capital  of  the  eq^uatoriaJ  district,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ruki;  Stanleyville,  the  principal  station  of  Stanley  Falls  district; 
New  Antwerp,  a  thriving  little  town,  the  capital  of  the  Bangala 
district,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Congo  close  to  19^  E. ; 
Banzyville,  the  capital  of  the  Ubangi  district,  on  the  river  of  that 
name ;  and  Basoko,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aruwimi  and  the  Congo. 
Jabir  is  the  capital  of  the  Welle  district,  and  in  the  Lado  Enclave 


the  doniinibn  of  the  Zanzibar  Arabs.  It  was  visited  by  David 
Livingstone  in  1 871,  and  from  it  in  1876  H.  M.  Stanley  began  his 
descent  of  the  Congo.  In  1892  the  town  was  taken  from  the  Arabs 
by  the  Congo  State  troops  and  destroyed.  It  has  since  regained 
considerable  importance  as  a  trading  centre. 

Communications, — There  is  a  rej^ular  mall  service  between  Ant- 
werp and  the  ports  of  the  lower  Congo,  which  are  also  served  by 
steamers  from  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam  and  Lisbon.  The 
Congo  and  its  affluents  afford  over  6000  m.  of  navigable  waters 
(see  Congo).  A  public  trans»>ort  service  on  the  rivers  is  maintained 
by  the  state.  From  its  mouth  to  Matadi  (85  m.)  the  Congo  is  navi- 
gable by  ocean-going  vessels.  From  Matadi  a  railway,  completed 
in  1896  at  a  cost  of  £2,720,000,  and  260  m.  long,  goes  past  the  cataract 
region  and  ends  at  Stanley  Pool,  whence  the  Congo  is  navigable  to 
Stanley  Falls,  a  distance  of  980  m.  From  Stanley  Falls  a  railway 
runs  towards  the  Nile.  An  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  ooncludeo 
in  May  1906,  provided  for  the  continuation  of  this  line  from  the 
Congo  State  frontier  through  the  Lado  Enclave  to  the  navigable 
channel  of  the  Nile  near  the  station  of  Lado,  a  steamboat  and  raflway 
service  across  Africa  from  the  Congo  mouth  to  the  Red  Sea  being 
thus  arranged.  Another  railway  (79  m.  long),  completed  in  1906, 
follows  the  left  bank  of  the  Con^o  from  Stanley  Falls,  past  the  rapids 
to  PonthiervUle,  whence  there  is  a  navigable  waterway  of  300  m.  to 
Nyangwe.  From  Nyangwe  a  railway  goes  towards  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Above  Nyangwe,  on  the  main  stream,  another  railway  is  built  around 
the  next  series  of  cataracts,  thus  opening  to  through  eommunication 
the  upper  Lualaba.  The  total  length  of  steam  communication  by 
this  route,  from  Katanga  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  is  about  2150  m. 
— 1548  by  water  and  596  by  rail.  The  Katanga  region  is  also  served 
by  lines  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Northern  Rhodesia  railway 
system.  Besides  these  main  lines  a  railway  (about  90  m.  long), 
having  its  river  terminus  at  Boma,  serves  the  Mayumbe  district. 
The  principal  stations  are  connected  by  telegraph  lines,  and,  by  way 
of  Libreville  in  French  Congo,  cable  communication  -mth  Europe 
was  established  in  1905.  The  colony  is  included  in  the  Postal 
Union. 

Agriculture, — Until  the  advent  of  Europeans  the  natives,  except 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  Arab  settlements, 
did  little  more  than  cultivate  small  patches  of  land  close  to  their 
villages.  They  grew  bananas;  manioc,  the  sweet  potato,  the  sugar- 
cane,  maize*  sorehura,  rice,  millet,  eleusine  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  tobacco,  but  the  constant  state  of  fear  in  which 
they  liyed,  either  of  their  neighbours  or  of  the  Arabs,  offered  small 
inducement  to  industry.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  under  their  white 
masters  the  natives  have  become  great  agriculturists,  though  planta- 
tions have  been  established  both  by^  the  state  and  private  com- 
panies, and  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  rice  and  maize  are  grown  for 


export*  Of  domestic  animals*. -sheepf  and  gqajta  are  qaromon.  Oxen 
have  been  introduced  from  Eui-bpe^  Horses,  asses  and  mule^  are 
comparatively  rare. 

Minerals. -^~-Go\6  mines  are  worieedat  Kila  in  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Ituri.river»  and  some  30  m.  W.  of  the  Mboga  districtt  Albert 
Nyanza,  where  gold  has  also  been  found  (in  British  territory).  The 
Ruwe  gold  mine  is  in  the  Katanga  district  fn  the  south  of  the  coloiw. 
It  lies  west  of  the  Lualaba  on  the  Mi  tumba  range,  in  about  11*  S., 
25^  45'  E.  Iron  is  widely  distributed,  and  worked  in  a  primitive 
fashion.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Manyanga  country,  the  Manyema 
country  on  the  upper  Congo*  in  the  Urua  country,  in  the  basins  of  the 
Kasai  and  the  Lualaba,  ana  in  Katanga,  Ironstone  hills,  estimated 
to  contain  millions  of  tons  of  ironstone  of  superior  quality,  have 
been  reported  in  the  south-eastern  region.  The  wealth  of  Katanga 
in  copper  is.great,  the  richest  deposits  being  in  the  southern  diatricts, 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Rhodesia  border.  In  this  region,  watered 
by  the  Lualaba,  Lufira  and  other  head-streams  of  the  Congo, 
immense  copper  ore  deposits  are  found  in  hills  and  spurs  of  rising 
ground  extending  over  150  m.  east  to  west.  Tin  is  found  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  Katanga  oopper  belt  and  extends  north 
alon^  the  banks  of  the  Lualaba.  Copper  is  also  reported  in  other 
districts,  such  as  Mpala  and  Uvira  onXake  Tanganyika.  Lead  ore, 
tin  (Ubangi  basin),  sulphur  and  mercury  have  been  discovered. 

Industries  and  Trade, — ^The  principal  industry  is  the  collection 
of  caoutchouC'  (see  Rubber)  from  the  rubber  vines,  which  exist  in 
seemingly  inexhaustible  quantities.    The  value  of  the  rubber  ex- 

forted,  which  in  1886  was  only  £6000,  had  risen  in  1900  to  £1 ,158,000. 
n  1907  the  value  was  £1,758,000.    When  the  state  was  founded 
elephant  and  hippopotamus  ivory  formed  for  some  years  the  most  im- 

Eortant  article  of  export.  When  Europeans  first  entered  the  Congo 
asin  the  natives  were  found  to  have  large  stores  of  "  dead  ivory  "  m 
their  possession.  Palm  oil,  palm  nuts,  white  copal,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice, 
earth-nuts  and  timber  are  next  in  importance  among  the  exports. 
The  trade  of  the  state  was  of  slow  growth  until  after  the  completion, 
in  i8q8,  of  the  railway  between  the  lower  and  middle  Congo,  wtdcfa 
greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  goods.  In  1887  the 
value  of  goods  exported  of  native  origin  was  £79,000.  In  1898  it  had 
risen  to  £886,000.  In  the  following  year  (with  the  railway  open)  the 
native  produce  exported  was  valued  at  £1,442,000.  In  1905  the 
total  was  £2,120,000.  More  than  75  %  of  the  native  produce,  known 
as  *'  special  exportSi "  go  to  Belgium.  The  neighbouring  PortuB:ue$e 
possessions  are  the  next  best  customers  of  the  colony.  Holland 
and  Great  Britain  take  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  trade.  The 
principal  imports  are  textiles  and  clothing,  foods  and  drinks, 
machinery  and  metals,  steamers  and  arms  and  anuaunition.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  are  frona  Belgiuna;  the  remainder  came  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain  (chiefly  cottons) >  France  and  Holland. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  importation  of  alcohol,  for  the  use  of  the 
natives,  is  prohibited.  Exports  greatly  exceed  the  imports  in  value. 
Out  of  a  total  trade  to  the  value  of  £3,000,000.  in  1905  only  £800,000 
represented  imports.  This  id  due  in  large  measure  to  the  system  of 
forged  labour  instituted  by  the  state. 

Shipping. — As  with  the  trade  the  largest  share  of  the  shipping  Is 
Belgian,  but  it  is  under  50  %  of  the  whole  tonnage.  The  ports  of 
entry  are  Banana,  Boma  and  Matadi.  la  1904  there  entered  and 
cleared  these  ports  205  sea-going^  vessels  of  421,072  tons.  Of  the 
tonnage  entered  193,202  was^elgian,  85,934  British,  74,536  French, 
and  67,400  German.  In  addition  about  500  smaller  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade  enter  and  clear  from  Boma  and  Banana  every 
year. 

Constitution. — The  Free  State,  under  King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 
was  organized  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  Civil  and  criminal  codes 
were  promulgated  by  decrees,  and  in  both  cases  the  laws  of 
Belgium  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  '^  modified 
to  suit  the  special  requirements "  of  the  state;  e.g»  forced 
labour  {prestations)  was  legalized  (law  of  the  i8th  of  November 
1903).^  This  foirced  labour  was  to  be  remunerated  and  was 
regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  tax. .  Besides  the  prestations j  a 
system  of  corves,  for  public  works,  was  enforced.  Thie  sovereign 
was  assisted  in  the  task  of  governiiient  by  a  secretary  of  state 
and  other  high  officials^  with  headquarters  at  Brussels.  The 
state  was  represented  in  Africa  by  a  goyernor^generaly  placed 
at  the  head  both  of  the  civif  and  military  authorities.  Under 
Belgian  rule  a  colonial  minister  r^laced  the  former  secretary 
of  state.  The  minister  has  the  advice  of  a  colonial  council, 
while  the  power  of  legislating  for  the  colony  is  vested  in 
parliament. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  colofiy  is  divided  into  thirteen 

districts  and  one  province,  each  being  gdvemed  by  a  commissary. 

The  districts  axe  Banana,  Boma,  Matadi,  Falls,.  Stanley  Pool, 

Kwango  Oriental,  Ubangi,  Lualaba-Kasai«  Lake  Leopold  II., 

Equator,  Aruwimi,  Bangala  and  Welle.    The  region  between 

^  Forced  labour  had,  however,  been  authorized  in  1891  and  exacted 
in  practice  ^ince  the  foundation  of  the  state, 
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the  Lomami  river  abd  the  ^reat  lakes,  and  south  of  the  Aruwimi 
and  WeUe  districts  forms  the  Froymce  OrienAale.  It  is  divide4 
iixtoizones^  of  which  the: chief  are  Stanley  Falls,  Ponthierville, 
ajind  that  Itdmlmsteced  by  the  Katanga  committee.  The  disitricts 
axe  also  subdivided  into- zonesi  In  idgS  thfe  territory  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Nile  leased  ftom  Great  Britain  was  placed  for 
administrative  purposes  under  the  same  regime  as  the  districts. 

JwUcial  Machinery. — Courts  of  first  instance  have  been  in- 
stituted in  the  various  districts,  and  there  is  a  court  of  appeal 
at  Boma  which  revises  the  decisions  of  themlerior  tribunals. 
There  is  a  further  appeal  in  all  cases  "Where  ,Chie  s6m  in  dispute 
exceeds  a  thousand  poimds,  to  a  superior  council  at  Brussels, 
composed  of  a  number  of.  jurisconsults  who  sit  as  a  cour  de 
cassaHon.  ; 

Religion  and  Imtruetion, — The  religion  of  the  native  population 
is  that  commonly  called  fetishi&m  (sre  supray  Inhabitants).  The 
state  makes  n6  provision  for  their  religious  teaching,  but  by 
the  Berlin  Act  missionaries  of  all  denominations  are  secured 
periect  freedom  of  action.  The  state  has  established  agricultural 
and  technical  colonies  for  lads  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  These 
colonies  make  provision  for  the  training  of  boys  recruited  from 
those  rescued  from  slavery,  from  oq^hans,  and  from  children 
abandoned  or  neglected  by  their  parents.  Practical  instruction 
is  given  in  various  subjects,  but  the  main  object  is  to  provide 
recruits  for  the  -armed  force  ol  the  state,  and  only  such  lads  as 
are  unfitted. to  be  sddiers  are  drafts  into  other  occupations. 
Missionaries  have  displayed  great  activity  on  the  Congo.  In 
1907  there  were  about  500  missionaries  in  the  colony,  divided 
in  about  equal  proportion  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  They  maintain  over  zoo  stations.  The  missionaries 
do  not  o6nfine  themselves  to  religious  instruction,  but  have 
schools  for  ordinary  and  technical  training. .  There  aie  two 
Roman  Catholic  bishops. 

Finafk:e.--*Re venue  is  derived  lrom>  customs,  direct  taxes 
(on  Europeans),  transport  charges,  &c.,  and  from  the  exploita»- 
tion  of  the  doniain  lands.  (The  prohibition  of  the  import  of 
alcohol  deprives  the  state  of  a  ready  source  of  revenue.) '  Nearly 
all  the  funds  reqidred  in  the  work  of  founding  the  Free  State 
were  provided  by  Leopold  U.  out -of  his  privy  purse,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  recognition  of  the  state  this  system  was 
continued.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  his  work  on  the  Congo 
£ang  Leopoki  is  reported  to  *  have  spent  £1,206,000  from  his 
private  fortune.  The  first  five  years  of  the  existence  ol  the  state 
were  grealiy  hampered  by  the  provision  of  the  Berlin  Act 
prohibiting  the  imposition  <^  any  duties  on  go^Kls  imported  into 
the  Congo  region,  but  at  the  Brasseb  conference,  1890,  a  dedara^- 
tion  was  signed  by  the  powers  signatory  to  the  Berlin  Act, 
authorizing  the  imposition  of  import  duties  not  exceeding  10  % 
ad  valorem,  except  in  the  case  of  spirits,  wldch  were  to  be  subject 
to  a  higher  duty.  By  agreement  with  Fraaice  and  Portugal,  a 
common  tarif[  (6  %  on  most  goods  imparted,  xo  %  on  the  export 
of  ivory  and  india-rubber,  K  %  on  other  exports)  was  adopted 
by  these  powers  and  the  Congo  Free  State* 

Funds  for  the  administration  Were  also  obtained  by  loans. 
In. July  1887  bonds  bearing  int^est  (from  January  1900)  at 
2i  %  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  £443,000  to  represent  sums 
advanced  to  the  founders  of  the  state.  The  bulk  of  these  bonds 
(£426,000)  were  issued  to  King  Leopold,  but  in  January  1895 
His  Majesty  cancelled  the  bonds  in  Ms  possession.  In  1 888  and 
1889  bearer  bonds  to  the  amoimt  of  £2,800,000  were  issued  out 
of  an  authorized  issue  of  £6,000,000.  The  balance  of  the  loan 
was  issued  in  1902.  The  bonds  are  redeemable  in  99  years  by 
annual  drawings,  and  are  entitled  to-  an  addition  of  5  %  per 
annum  whoi  drawn.  The  redemption  fund  is  administered  by 
a  committee  representing  the  IxMidhoIders.  llie  Belgian  govern^ 
ment  in  1890  advanced  a  sum  i>i  £1,000,000,  and  in  1895  two 
further  sums  of  £211,000  and  £6o;ooo,  the  former  to  enkble 
the  state  to  tepay  a  loan  and  so  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  an 
immense  territory  which  had  been  pledged  as  security  to  an 
Antwerp  banker,  and  the  latter  to  balance  the  1895  budget. 
In  October  1S96  a  loan  of  £6o,ock)  was  mised  at  4  %,  and  in 
June  1898  a  further  sum  of  £500,000  was  raised  at  the  same  ^ate 


of  interest.  In  October  1900  a  4  %  loan  of  £2,000,000  was  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  public  works,  including  railways,  and  in 
February  1904  a  decree  was  issued  authoriring  the  creation  of 
bonds  to  bearer  for  £1,2001,000,'  at  3  %.  From  1890  to  1900 
King  Leopold  is  stated  to  have  made  a  grant  of  £40,000  per 
annum  from  his  private  purse  to  the  public, fimds.  In  1901 
Belgixmi  renounced  the  repayment  oi  its  loans  and  the  payment 
of  interest,  reserving  the  right  to  annex  the  state,  whose  financial 
obligations  to  Belgium  would  revive  only  if  that  kingdom  should 
renounce  its  rights  to  annex  the  Congo.  In  18^6  the  total 
revenue  of  the  country  was  under  £3000,  derived  from  the  state 
domains.  The  revenue  from  this  source,  obtained  almost  entirely 
from  rubber  and  ivory,  had  risen  in  rSgt  to  £52,000,  in  1896  t6 
£235,000,  in  1900  to  £448,000,  and  in  1905  to  £660,000.  These 
figures  do  not,  however,,  disclose  the  total  profits  which  accrued 
to  the  FreC'  State  from  its  trading  operations  in  the  Congo. 
Official  returns  placed  the  public  expenditure  at  a  higher  figure 
than  the  revenue.  The  totals  given  for  1905  were:  revenue, 
£1,197,466;  expenditure, .  £1,392,026.  The  monetary  system 
is  based  on  the  gold  standard,  and  the  coinage  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Latin  union.  On  the  lower  Congo  transactions  are 
in  cash,  but  on  the  middle  and  upper  Congo  the  use  of  coins  in 
place  of  barter  or  the  native  brass  wire  currency  makes,  but 
slow  progress.  Moreover,  save  in  the  lower  Congo  state  payments 
(down  to  1908)  were  made  in  trade  goods. 

Defence,*^The  army  consists  of  African  troops  officered  by 
Europeans.  Some  cf  the  men  af e  Recruited  from  the  neighbouring 
territories,  but  the  greater  part  •  consists  of  locally  raised  levies, 
recruited  pardy  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  partly  by  the  enforced 
enlistment  of  a  certain  number  of  men  in  each  district,  who  are 
selected  by  the  commissary  in  conjunction  with  the  local  chiefs. 
The  effective  strength  is  about  1 5,000.  There  are  over  200  European 
officers,  and  over  300  European  sergeants.  The  term  of  service  foil- 
volunteers  does  not  exceed  seven  years,  while  the  militiamen  raised 
by  enforced  enlistment  serve  for  five  vears  on  active  service,  and  lor 
two  years  in  the  reserve.  The  artillery  includes  Knipps,  Maxims 
and  Nordenfeldlts.  A  fort  has  been  erected  at  Chinkakassa  near 
Boma,  commanding  the  river  beky«r  the  Falls,  and  there  is  another 
fort  at  Kinshassa  On  Stanley  Popl  to  protect  LeM[>poldviUe  and  the 
railway,  terminus.  The  governor-general  is  cornxnander-in-chief 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  state,  and  the  commissaries  are  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces  in  their  districts.  In  the  1801  budget 
the  expencKtnre  on  the  army  was  given  at  £90,000,  ana  by  r900 
it  had  ris^n  to  £3t2»poo.    In  1905  the  charge  fell  to  £2211241. 

BiBLiOGRAPHY.-Mi)  Official:  Protocols  and  General  Act  of  the 
West  African  Conference  (London,  1885).  (Annex  i  to  Protocol  9 
contains  copies  of  the  treaties  by  which  tne  International  Assn. 
of  the  Congo  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  European  eovem- 
ments.)     Doctmttnts  diplomaHqites:  Affaires  •  du  Canga^  wt^jSoS 


monthly,  and  ««placed,  November  1908,  by  the  BuUeHn  dfficiel  du 
Congo  bel^e).  Documents  concemant  le  Congo,  imprimSs  par  ordre 
de  Ul  chambre  des  reprisentants  de  Belgique  (1891-1895).  ExposS 
des  tnoUfs  du  projet  de  loi  approuvant  Vannexion  du  Congo  d  la  oel- 
gique  (documents  parlementaires.  No.  0t)  (Brussels,  1 895).  Annates 
du  musSe  du  Congo  (flora,  fauna,  ethnographv,  &c.)  (Brussels,  1898 
et  seq.).  DesptUch  .  .  *  in  regard  to  allied  iil-treaiment  of  natives 
and  to  the  existence  of  trade  monopolies  in  the  ,  .  ^  Congo  (London, 
1903).  Correspondence  and  report  from  His  Majesty  s  consul  at 
Boma  respecting  the  administration  of  the  .  ,  ,  Congo  (London, 
190x0  contains  a  lengthy  report  from  Mr  Roger  Casemenlt,  the 
SGritish  consul,  condemning  in  several  respects  the  treatment  of 
natives  by  the  state).  Further  correspondence  respecting  the 
administration  of  the  state  is  contained  in  the  white  oapers  Africa, 
No.  I  of  1005,  1906,  1307,  Nos.  I  and  2  of  1908  and  No.  i  of  1009. 
Rapport  de  la  commtssum  d*enquHe  dans  les  territoires  de  vftat 
(Brussels,  Nos.  9  and  10  of  the  Bulletin  ofikiel  for  1905;  a  volumin- 
ous document:  the  tenor  of  the  report  is  indicated  in  the  section 
History).  0.  Louwers,  Lois  en  vigueur  dans  Vital  indSpendant  du 
Congo  (Brussels,  1905). 

(2)  Nan-official:  Le  Momoement  giographiquet  a  weeklv  magazine, 
founded  in  188^  by  A.  J.  Wauters,  and  devoted  chiefly,  to  Congo 
affairs.  A  Bibltoff^aphie  du  Congo,  i8So^i8f^  (a  list  of  3800  books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  notices),  compiled  by  A.  J.  Wauters  and  A. 
Buyf,  was  published  at  Brussels  in  1895.  The  most  important 
books  in  this  bibliography  are  The  Congo  and  Pounding  of  its  Free 
Stale,  by  (Sh-)  H.  M.  Stanley  (London,  1885),  and  Le  Congo,  historique, 
diplomitique,  physique,  poluique,economique,  kumamtaire  et  colonials, 
by  A.  Chapaux  (Brussels,  1894),  Stanley's  book  is  ojF  historic  im- 
portance, describing  the  work  he  and  his  helpers  accomplished  on 
the  Congo  between  1879  and  T884;  and  Chapaux's^  volume  gives  the 
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best  general  account  of  the  Free  State  in  convenient  cuze*  The 
history  section  includes  a  valuable  summary  of  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration in  the  Congo  basin  from  the  dayd  of  David  Livingstone 
up  to  1 893 .  V&tai  indipendatU  du  Congo j  by  A.  J .  Wauters  (Brussels , 
1^99)*  is  a  book  of  similar  character  to  that  of  Chapaux.  Both 
Chapaux  and  Wauters  deal  with  ethnology  axid  zoology.  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  George  GrenfeU  and f he  Congo  .  .  .  (2  vols.,  London,  1908), 
largely  geographical,  historical,  anthropological  and  philological 
studies  based  on  the  work  of  Grenfell.  For  geology  see  J.  Cornet, 
**  Observations  sur  la  geologie  dti  Con|;o  oocidentar,  BuU.  soc»  gSoL 
belfi,  yols.  X.  and  xi.  (1896-1897);  tbid,  "Lee  FormationB  post- 
pnmaires  du  bassin  du  Congo,*'-4«»,  soc.ghl.  belg»  voL  xxi..rj893- 
189A) ;  G.  F.  J.  Preumont,  "Notes  on  the  Geological  Aspect  of  some 
of  tne  North-Eastem  Territories  of  the  Congo  Free  State,"  Quart. 
Joum*  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  Ixi.  (1905).  The  economic  aspect  of  the  colony 
is  dealt  with  in  Congo,  climatt  constUiUion  du  sol  et  hy^ne  ...  by 
Bourguignon  and  five  others  (Brussels,  i8p8).  The  rail  of  the  Congo 
Arabs f  by  S.  L.  Hinde  (London,  1897),  is  an  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns 01  1892-1893  by  an  English  surgeon  who  served  as  a  captain 
in  uie  state  forces.  The  Congo  State,  by  D.  C.  Boulger  (London, 
1898),  Droit  et  administration  de  Vital  indipendant  du  Congo,  by 
F.  Cattier  (of  Brussels  University)  (Brussels,  1898),  and  VAfrique 
nouvelle,  by  E.  Deschamps  (professor  de  droit  des  gens  at  Louvain 
University)  (Paris,  1903),  are  treatises  covering  all  branches  of  the 
state's  activity,  from  the  standpoint  of  admirers  of  the  work  of 
Leopold  IL»  in  Africa.  Professor  Cattier  in  a  later  work,  £tude  sur 
la  situation  de  Vetat  indipendant  du  Congo  (Brussels,  1906),  severely 
criticized  the  Congo  administration.  Other  indictments  of  Congo 
State  methods  are  contained  in  La  Question  congolaise,  by  A.  Ver- 
meersch  (Brussels,  1906);  II  Congo  (Rome,  1908),  by  Captain 
Baccari;  Civilization  in  Congoland,  by  H.  R.  Fox,  Bourne  (London, 
1903);  and  King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa  (London,  1904);  Red 
Kubbtr  (London,  1906);  and  A  Mefkonal  on  Native  Rights  in  the 
Land  .  .  .  (London,  1909),  by  £.  D.  Morel.  Ten  Years  in  Equatorial 
by  Major  G.  Casati  (London,  1891),  contains  much  information 
concerning  the  peoples,  zoology,  ac.,  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  state.  (F.  R.  C.) 

C0NGRB6ATI0N  (Lat.  congr^gaUo,  a  gathering  together, 
from  cum,  with,  grex,  gregis,  a  flock,  herd),  an  assembly  of 
persons,  especially  a  body  of  such  persons  gathered  together 
for  religious  worship,  or  the  body  of  persons  habitually  attending 
a  particular  church,  hence  the  basis  of  that  system  of  religious 
organization  known  as  Congregationalism  (g.v.).  Apart  from 
these,  the  more  general  meanings  of  the  word,  "  congregation  *' 
is  used  in  the  English  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  words  *eddh  and  hahaly  the  whole 
•community  of  the  Israelites  and  the  assembly  oi  the  people. 
The  words  "  assembly  "  and  "congregation  "  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  distinguished  in  the  Revised  Version,  "  congrega- 
tion "  being  kept  for  ^edoh  and  "  assembly  "  for  hahal,  TJie . 
Septuagint  generally  translates  the  first  by  <rwa7W7^,  the  second 
by  toXiycrla  (see  J.  H.  Selbie,  in  Hastings's  Did.  of  BiUe,  sx. 
*'  Congregation,'*  cf,  "  Assembly,"  ib.).  In  the  Roman  Church  i 
*'  congregation  "  is  applied  to  th^  committees  of  cardinals  into  ; 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  various  departments : 
of  the  church  is  given  (see  Ctjria  RoirANA).  The  committees; 
of  bishops  who  regulate  the  business  at  a  general  council  of  the  ! 
church  are  also  known  as  "  congregations."  In  the  Roman  ; 
Church  there  are  several  kinds  of  associations  for  religious 
purposes  known  by  the  generic  name  of  "congregation"; 
such  are:  (1)  those  branches  of  a  particular  order,  which,  for 
the  stricter  practice  of  the  rules  of  their  order,  group  themselves 
together  under  a  special  form  of  government  and  discipline,. — 
thus  the  Trappistsarea  congregation  of  the  Cistercians,  the  monks  : 
of  Cluny  and  St  Maur  are  congregations  of  the  Benedictines; 
(2)  conmiunities  of  religious  under  a  common  rule;  persons 
belonging  to  such  communities  have  either  taken  no  vows,  or 
have  not  taken  **  solemn  "  vows;  of  the  many  congregations 
of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Oratorians,  the  Oblates  and 
the  Lazarists;  (3)  in  France  religious  associations  Qi  the  laity, 
male  or  female,  joined  together  for  some  religious,  charitable  or 
educational  purpose  (see  France:  Law  and  Institutions).  Lastly 
"  congregation  "  in.  secular  usage  is  applied  to  two  governing 
bodies  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  viz.  the  ^'  Ancient  House  of 
Congregation,"  in  \^pm  lies  the  granting  and  conferring  of 
degrees,  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor,  proctots  and  "  regent 
masters,"  and  secondly  the  "  Congregation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,"  created  by  the  University  of  Oxford  Act  1854,  and 
consuming  of  all  members  of  conyocation-  wKo  are ."  xesident,"  ' 


i.e.  bBcve  passed  141  naghla  within  9  m.  of  Carfax  during  the 
preceding  yfear.  All  statutes  must  be  passed  by  this  congregation 
before  introduction  in  convocatidn,  and  it  alone  has  the  power 
of  amendmg  stattrtes  (see  Occfor^).  At  Caam^ridge  University 
oongnegation  is  the  term  used  of  the  meetingiof  the  senate.  In 
Scottish  history,  fiom  the'  fact  that  the  woid  occurs,  in  the  sense 
of  "church,"  frequently > in  the  national  coyoEiant  of  1537,  the 
name  of  "  congregation  "*  was  used  of  the  Reformers.  Generally 
and  similarly  the  title  of  "  lords  of  the  congregatioii  "  was  given 
to  the  signatories  of  the  covenant. 

GONGREOATIOMALlSlIythe  name  gbrexx  to  that  type  of  church 
organization  in  which  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church,  or  body 
of  persons  wont  to  assemble  in  Christian  feUowship,  is  funda- 
mental. Varied  as  are  the  forms  which  this  idea  has  assumed 
nnder  varying  conditions  of  time  and  place,  it  remains  distinctive 
enough  to  constitute  oxie  of  the  three  main  types  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  the  others  being  Episcopacy  and  Pre^yterianiun. 
Episcopacy  in  the  proper  sense,  i.e.  diocesan  Epistopacy,  repre- 
sents the  princif^  of  official  rule  in  a  monarchical  form:  Presby- 
tenanism  stands  €or  the  rule  of  an  official  aristocracy,  exercising 
collective  control  through  an  ascending  series  of  ecdesiasticai 
courts.  In  contrast  to  both  of  these,  wfeicfa  in  different  ways 
express  the  principle  of  clerical  or  official  authority,  Congrega- 
tionalism represents  the  principle  of  democracy  in  religion.  It 
regards  church  authority  as  inhering,  acoocding  to  the  very 
geniusof  the  Gospel,  ineach  local  body  of  believers,  as  a  miniature 
realization  of  the  whole  Church,  which  can  itself  have  only 
an  ideal  corporate  being  on  earth.  But  while  in  practice  it  is 
religious  democracy,  in  theory  it  claims  to  be  the  most  immediate 
form  of  theocracy,  God  Himself  being  regarded  as  ruling  His 
people  directly  through  Christ  as  Head  of  the  Churdi,  whether 
Catholic  or  local.  So  viewed,  Congregationalism  is  essentially  a 
^^  high  church  "  theory,  as  distinct  from  a  high  clerical  one.  It 
springs  from  the  religions  principle  that  each  body  of  believers 
in  actual  cfaurch^feUowship  must  be  free  of  all  external  human 
control,  in  order  tlie  more  fully  to  obey  the  will  of  God  as  con- 
veyed to  conscience  by  His  Spirit.  Here  responsibility  and 
privilege  are  correlatives.  This,  the  negatrve  aspect  of  the 
congregational  idea,  has  emerged  at  certain  stages  of  its  history 
as  Independency.  Its  positive  side,  with  its  sense  of  the  wider 
fellowship  of  "  the  Broth^hood  "  (r  Pet.  Vv  9,  cf.  ii  17),  has 
expressed  itself  in  varymg  degrees  at  different  times,  according 
as  conditions  were  favourable  or  the  reverse.  But  catholicity  ci 
feeling  is  inherent  in  the  cpngregationai  idea  of  the  church, 
inasmuch  as  it  knows  no  valid  use  of  the  term  intermediate 
between  the  local  unit  of  hdbitual  Christian  fellowship  and  the 
chnrch  umvensaL.  On  such  a  theory  confusion  between  full 
Catholicity  and  loyalty,  to  some  partkl  expression  of  it  is  mini- 
mizedf  and  the  feeling  f(»:  Christians  as  such,  everywhere  and 
(Under  whatever  najne,  is  kept  puje.     . 

.  The  CongregatiDnalism  ^of  the  ^>ostolic  Church  was,  to  begin 
withy  part  of  its  .heritage  from  Judaism.:  In  the  record  of 
Christ's  own  teaching  the  termi "  church  "  ocxuisonly 
twice,  oncjein  the  universal  sense,  as  the  true  or  covm^' 
Messianic  "  Israel  of  God  "  (Matt.  xvL  18,  cf .  Gal.  vi.  ii»mMiUm. 
16),  and  once  in  the  local  sense  corresponding  to  the 
Jewish  synagogue  (Matt.  jsyiuL  17).  As  Christianity  passed  to 
Gentile  soU^  the  sovereign  asseinbly  (eccksia)  of  privileged 
citizens  in  :each  Greek  city  furnished  an  analogy  to  the  latter 
usage.  These,  the  two  senses  recogmzed  by  Congregationalism, 
remained  the  only  ones  known  to  primitive  Christianity.  Writing 
of  the  unity  of  the  church  as  set  forth  by  Paul  in  Ephesians, 
Dr  Hort  {The  Ckrisiian  Ecclesiaj  p.  i63)  says:  "  Not  a  word  in 
the  epistle  exhibits  the  One  Ecdesia  as  made  up  of  .many 
Ecclesiae*  To  each  local  Ecclesia  St  Paul  has  ascribed  a  corre- 
sponding unity  of  its  own;  each  is  a  body  of  Christ  and  a  sanctuary 
of  God:,  but  there  is  no  grouping  of  them,  into  partial  wholes 
or  into  one  great  whole.  The  members  which  make  up  the  One 
Ecclesia  are  not  communities  but  individual  men.  The  One 
Ecdesia  includes  all  members  of  all  paitiai  Eccksiae;  but  its 
gelations  to  them  all  are  direct,,  not  mediate)  *  It  is-true  tliat  .  .  . 
St  Paul  anxiously  psromotedirioodlym^tcarcoiarse  and  empathy 
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between  the  scattered  Ecclesiae;  but  the  unity  of  the  universal 
Ecclesia  as  he  contemplated  it  does  not  belong  to  this  region: 
it  is  a  bulk  of  theology  and  religion,  not  a  fact  of  what  we  call 
ecclesiastical  politics." 

Organization  corresponded  to  the  life  distinctive  of  the  new 
Ecclesia.  This  was  one  of  essential  equality  among  "  the 
saints"  or  "  the  brethren,"  turning  on  commoh  possession  of 
and  by  the  one  Spirit  of  Christ.  "  The  whole  congregation  of  the 
faithful  was  responsible  for  the  whole  life  of  the  church — ^for 
its  faith,  fts' worship,  and  its  discipline  "  (Dale).  All  alike  were 
"  priests  unto  God  "  in  Christ  (Apoc.  i.  6;  i  Pet.  u.  9)  and  en- 
trusted with  prerogatives  of  moral  jurisdiction  (t  Cor.  vi.  i  flf.). 
"  The  Ecclesia  itself,  ue.  apparently  the.  sum  of  all  its  male  adult 
members,  is  the  primary  b^ody,  and,  Itwoiild  eeem,  even  the 
primary  authority."  Sosays  Df  Hort  (p.  229),  adding  that 
"  the  very  origin  and  fundamental  nature  of  the  Ecclesia  as  a 
community  of  disciples  rencjer^  it  impossible  that  the  principle 
should  rightly  become  obsolete." .  In  the  Apostolic  a^e  local 
office  was  determined,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  divine  ^fts 
(ckarisms)  manifesting  themselves  in  certain  persons  (i  Cor.  xii. ; 
Rom.  xii.  3  ff.);  and  on  the  other  by  the  recognition  of  such 
gifts  by.  the  inspired  common  Qon^ouaness  of  «ach  Ecclesia 
(i  Cor.  xvi.  15-18;  I  Thes8.  v.  12  fF.).  In  most  coses  this  took 
formal  effect  in  a  setting-apart  by  prayer,  sometimes  with  layiiig- 
on  of  hands.  Such  consecration,  however,  whatever  its  form, 
was  a  function  of  the  local  Ecclesia  as  £|.  wholiei  acting  through 
thosei  of  its.  members  sxkoet  fitted  by  gift  or  standing  to  be.  its 
representatives  oa  the  occasion.  As  to  the  specific  officers  thus 
called  into  being,  whether  for  supervision  or  relief  (i  Cor.  xii.  28), 
the  New.  Testament  knows  none  in  the  local  chutcb  superior 
to  elders,  the  ruling  order  in  Judaism  aJso.  "  Bishop  "  (overseer) 
was  "  mainly,-  if  not  always,  not  a  title,  but  ar  description  of  the 
elder's  function  "  (Hort^  p.  332).  Each  chuich  at  first  had.  at 
its  head  not  a  single  chief  pastor,  hyxt  a  plurality  of  elders 
(«bishops)  acting  as  a  college* 

In  coufse  of  time  there  emeiged  from  this  presbyteriai  body 
a  primus  inter  par^s^  i.e.  a  pemaaentieader;  tiK  whtmi.  henoefoHli 
the  description  '*  bishop  "  tended  to  be  restricted.  This  is. the 
**  monarchical  episcopate  "  which  first  meets'  u$  in  the  letters 
of  Ignatius^  early  in  the  2nd  century  (see  Chvbcs  HistOKX)^- 
But  whatever  ite^  exact  attributes,  as  he  conceived  it,  it  was 
still  strictly  a  cotigregational  o&ce.  Each  norqial  church  had 
its  own  bishop  or  pastor>.as  well  as  its  prcdhytery  and  body  of 
deacons.  **  One  city,  one  church  ('  parish '  in  tihe  ancient 
sense)  with  its  bishop,"  was  the  rtile,^  Henoe  "if  we  are  to  give 
a  name  to  these  primitive  communities  with  their .  bishops, 
*  congregational '  will  describe  them  better  thian  '  diocesan  '  " 
(Sanday ,  Expdsitor^  III.  viii.  p.  333) .  Nor  did  this  state  of  things 
change  so  soon  as  is  often  supposed.  It  persisted  in  the  main 
during  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries,  and  only  faded  before  the 
growing  influence  of  metroiK>litan  or  diocesan  bishops  in  the  4th 
century.  These,  the  bishops  in  tlie  first  instance  of  provincial 
'capitals,  gradually  acquired  a  control  over  their  episcopal 
brethren  in  lesser  cities,  analogous  to  that  of  the  civil  governor 
over  other  provincial  officials.  Indeed  the  development  of  the 
whole  hierarchy  above  the  con^ega^tional  bishop  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  imperial  system,  especially  after  Church  and 
State  came  into  alliance  under  Constantins. 

This  sacrifice  of  local  aiUoincimy  was  in  a  measure  prepared  for 
by  an  earlier  centralizing  movement  proper  to  the  churches 
themselves,  whereby  those  in  certain  areas  met  in  coiif erence  or 
"  synod  "  to  formulate  a.  common  policy  .on  local  paroblems. 
Such  inter-^hurch  meetings  cannot  be  traced  b^ck  beyond  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  oentu^,  and  were  purely  ad  hoc  and 
informal,  called  to  consider  spedfic  questions  like'Montaoism  and 
Easter  observance.  Nor  weret  they  at  first  confiaated  to  church 
officers,  much  less  to  bialu>ps,  but  included  "  the  faithful "  of 
ail  sorts  (£useb.  Hist,  Eceh  v,  16,  p.  10),  and  wer^Mfact  '^pouncds 
composed  of  whole  churches "  («jr  uniwrsis  e<(^n^)««  where 

\     *  An  ancient  city ' generally  mcludfed  a  district  ardund  It/  dwellers 
\  in  which  would  go  ecclesiasricaHy,  as  well;  as  p61!tl<ially,  with  thos^ 
'!  living  within  the  city  proper. ' 


there  was  a  true  "  representation  of  the  whole  Christian  name  " 
(Tert,  De  Jejun.  13).  In  a  word,  they  were  **  councils  of 
churches  "  {id,  De  P^.  10)  and  not  merely  of  church  officers. 
Naturally,  however,  as  the  areas  represented  increased,  the 
more  indirect  and  partial  became  the  representation  possible. 
Thus  far,  however,  synods  were  still  compatible  with  local 
autonomy  and  so  with  Congregationalism.  But  as  the  idea 
that  bishops  were  successors  of  the  apostles  came  to  prevail, 
presbyters,  though  sharing  in  the  deliberations,  gradually  ceased 
to  share  in  the  voting;-  while  synods  insensibly  acquired  more 
and  more  coercive  control  over  the  churches  of  the  area  repre- 
sented. Yet  the  momentous  change  which  finally  crushed  out 
Congregationalism,  by  substitution  of  legal  coercion  for  moral 
suasion  as  the  final  means  of  securing  unity,  came  relatively  late 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church. 

The  seat  of  authority  in  Discipline,  the  means  by  which  the 
church  strives  to  preserve  the  Christian  standard  of  living  from 
serious  dishonour  in  its  own  members,  is  the  touch-stone  of 
church  politics.  The  local  Ecclesid  in  the  Apostolic  age  was 
itself  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  members  (i  Cor.  vi.  i  ff. 
and  the  Epistles  passim).  "  If  a  mail  will  not  hear  the  church," 
when  the  local  church-meeting  utters  thte  mind  of  Christ  on  a 
moral  issue,  he  has  rejected  the  final  court  of  api>eal  and  is 
ipso  facto  self -excommunicate  (Matt.  xViii.  17).  This  remains 
tlie  working  rule  of  ante-Nicene  Christianity.*  Indeed  Cyprian 
plainly  lays  it  down  that  the  church  members  must  withdraw 
from  sinful  officers,  since  ^*  the  people  itiself  in  the  main  has 
power  either  of  choosing  worthy  priests  (bislhops)  or  of  refusing 
unworthy  ones  "  (Ep.  67.  3).  ' 

On  the  whole,  then,  Congregationalism,  the  self-gOvemment  of 
each  local  church,  prevailed  for  the  most  part  during  the  first 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  with  it  a  church  life 
which,  with  all  its  developments  of  ministry  and  ritual,  remained 
fundamentally  popular  in  basis  (cf.  T.  M.  Lmdsay,  The  Church 
and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries,  p.  259  and  passim). 
The  central  idea  was  the  sanctity  of  the  church-members  as 
such,  rather  than  of  the  ministry  as  a  clerical  order.  This  is 
.  implied  in  the  oldest  ordinatioh  rules  and  forms  of  prayer,  such 
as  those  underlying  the  "  Canons  of  Hippolytus  "  and  related 
collections.  It  is  also  implied  in  the  (Congregational  form  and 
spirit  of  the  earliest  liturgies;  but  most  of  all  in  the  discipline 
oi  the  church  before  Constantine.  But  from  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(a.d.  250)  the  idea  of  the  ministry  as  clergy  or  priesthood  gained 
ground,  parallel  with  the  more'  mixed  quality  of  those  admitted 
by  baptism  to  the  status  of  **  the  faithful,"  and  with  the  increas- 
ingly sacramental  conception  of  the  means  of  grace. 

In  both  respects  the  reflex  action  of  the  Novatianist  and 
Donatist  controversies  upon  Catholidsm  was  disastrous  to  the 
earlier  idejl  of  church-fellowship.  Formal  and  technical  tests  of 
membership,  such  as  the  reception  of  sacraments  from  a  duly 
authorized  clergy,  came  to  replace  Christ's  oWn  test  of  character. 
The  church  ceased  even  to  be  thought  Of  as  a  society  of  "  saints," 
or  to  be  organized  on  that  basis.  The  gulf  between  the  "  laity  " 
and  "  clergy  "  went  on  widening  during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries; 
and  the  people,  stripped  of  their  old  prerogatives  (save  in  form 
here  and  there),  passed  into  a  spiritual  pupillage  which  was  one 
distinctive  note  of  the  medieval  Church.  In  such  a  Catholic 
I  atmosphere  Congregationalism  could  have  no  being,  save  among 
Htt^e  groups  of  men  who  protested  against  the  existing  order. 
These,  in  proportion  as  they  revived  a  primitive  t)T)e  of  piety, 
tended  to  recover  also  some  of  its  fbrnis  of  organization.  "  They 
bore  witness  to  the  loss  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  church," 
though  they  did  not  avail  to  restore  it.  Still,  a  good  deal  of 
semi-conjgregationalism  probably  did  exist  in  obscure  circles 
whicfai  preluded  the  wider  Reformation  and  were  merged  in  it. 
So  was'  it  among  the  Waldenses,  who  reasserted  the  priesthood 
of  kll  believers:  still  more  among  the  Lollards,*  who  produced 

•  So  liot  only  the  Didaehe  (xv.  3,  cf.  xiv.  1,2),  but  also  TertuUian 
(Apol/dtk.  39),  and  even  Gyprian  and  the  4th-century  Apostolic 
OonMutions  (u.  4f)i  as  well  as  the  DidascaUa,  its  3rd-century  basis. 
.  ^  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  Engfand  in  the  Age  of  Wycliff^  (1899) ;  W.  H. 
Summers,  Our  Lollard  Ancestors  (i9p0),  pp.  5<>  9^*  ^og  ff.  . 
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a  "  conventicle  "  type  of  Christian  fellowship,  supplementary 
to  attendance  at  the  parish  church.  This,  while  far  short  of 
theoretic  Congregationalism,  was  a  prophecy  of  it. 

Congregationalism  proper,  as  a  theory  of  the  organized 
Christian  life  contemplated  in  the  New  Testament,  re-emerges 

only  at  the  Reformation,  with  its  wide  recovery  of 
c^^^f^  such  aspects  of  evangelic  experience  as  acceptance 
HoaaiiMm.    with  God  and  constant  access  to  Him  through  the  sole 

mediation  of  Christ.  The  practical  corollary  of  this, 
"  the  Priesthood  of  Believers,"  though  grasped  by  Luther  (cf. 
Lindsay,  Hist,  of  the  Refortnatiofiy  i.  435  ff.)  and  continental 
reformers  generally,  was  not  fully  carried  out  by  them  in  church 
organization.  This  was  due  partly  to  a  sense  that  only  here  and 
there  was  there  a  body  of  believers  ripe  for  the  congregational 
form  of  church-fellowship,  which  Luther  himself  regarded  as  the 
New  Testament  ideal  (Dale,  pp.  40-43),  partly  to  fear  of  Ana- 
baptism,  the  radical  wing  of  the  Reformation  movement,  which 
first  strove  to  recover  primitive  Christianity  apart  altogether 
from  traditional  forms.  In  certain  Anabaptist  circles  the 
primitive  idea  of  a  "  covenant "  between  believers  and  God  as 
conditioning  all  their  life,  especially  one  with  another,  was  re- 
vived (Champlin  Burrage,  The  Church-Covenant  Idea,  Phila- 
delphia, 1904).  Their  local  church  life,  as  moulded  by  this  idea 
(found  even  in  the  church  constitution  adopted  by  Hesse  in 
1526),  was  congregational  in  t3rpe.  But  Anabaptism  was  not  to 
remain  an  abiding  force  on  the  continent;  and  though  colonies 
of  its  exiles  settled  in  England,  they  did  not  produce  the  Congre- 
gationalism which  sprang  up  there  under  Elizabeth,  This  was 
continuous  rather  with  the  Lollard  t3rpe  of  secret  congregation 
existing  in  various  places,  especially  in  London  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  at  the  opening  of  the  i6th  century  and  later  (e^.  the 
"  Known  Men  "  at  Amersham  and  elsewhere,  Dale,  pp.  58  f.  61). 
Already  in  1550  Strype  refers  to  certain  "  sectaries  "  in  Essex 
and  Kent,  as  '^  the  first  that  made  separation  from  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  having  gathered  congregations  of  their  own." 
Then,  during  Mary's  reign,  secret  congregations  met  under  the 
leadership  of  Protestant  clergy,  and,  when  these  were  lacking, 
even  of  laymen.  But  these  "  private  assemblies  of  the  professors 
in  these  hard  times,"  as  Stiype  calls  them,  were  congregational 
simply  by  accident.  On  Elizabeth's  accession  they  ceased  to 
assemble,  until  it  was  plain  that  she  did  not  intend  a  radical 
reformation.  Then  only  did  some  of  their  members  resume  secret 
assembly,  with  a  more  definite  view  to  conformity  in  all  things 
to  the  New  Testament  type  and  that  alone. 

Still,  the  development  of  congregational  churches  proper  was 
gradual,  the  result  of  constant  study  of  "  the  Word  of  God  "  in 
the  light  of  experience.  The  process  can  be  traced  most  clearly 
in  London.^  There,  owing  to  measures  taken  in  1565-1566  to 
enfcNTce  clerical  subscription  to  the  authorized  order  of  worship, 
especially  touching  vestments,  certain  persons  of  humble  station 
began  to  assemble  in  houses  '^  for  preaching  and  ministering  the 
sacraments  "  (Grindal's  Remains ^  Ixi.).  This  led  in  Jime  1567 
to  the  arrest  of  some  fifteen  out  of  a  hundred  men  and  women 
met  in  Plumbers*  Hall  (ostensibly  for  a  wedding),  none  of  whom, 
to  judge  from  the  eight  examined,  was  a  minister.  Probably 
they  were  not  long  kept  in  prison,  for  six  of  them  were  among  a 
similar  body  of  77  persons  "  found  together  "  in  a  private  house 
on  March  4,  1568,  the  leaders  of  whom  were  imprisoned,  and 
liberated  only  after  "  one  whole  year,"  early  in  May  1569  (ibid. 
pp.  316  ff.).  Perhaps  it  was  between  1567  and  1568  that  they 
began  to  organize  themselves'  more  fully  in  conjunction  with 
four  or  five  of  the  suspended  clergy,  with  elders  and  deacons  of 
their  own  appointing  (Grindal,  Zurich  Letters,  Ixxxii.;   Remains^ 

*  Here  in  1561  appeared  A  Confession  of  faith,  made  by  common 
consent  of  divers  reformed  Churches  beyond  the  seas;  with  an  Exhor- 
tation to  the  Reformation  of  the  Church,  It  advocated  "  the  polity 
that  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  hath  established,"  with  "  pastors, 
superintendes,  deacons  " ;  so  that  "  all  true  pastors  have  equal 
power  and  authority  .  ,  .  and  for  this  cause,  that  no  church  oupjht 
to  pretend  anjr  rule  or  lordship  over  other  ";  and  none  ought  'to 
thrust  himself  into  the  government  of  the  Church  [as  by  ordination 
at  large],  but  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  election."  See  Burrage, 
The  church- Covenant  Idea,  p.  43* 


Ixi.).  This  act  of  ordaining  ministers,  probably  after  the  Genevan 
order — which  they  certainly  used  from  May  1568 — and  their 
excommunication  of  certain  deserters  from  their  *'  church  **  (so 
Grindal),  dearly  mark  the  fact  that  this  body  of  some  300  persons 
had  now  deliberately  taken  up  a  position  outside  the  national 
church,  as  being  themselves  a  **  church  "  in  a  truer  sense  than 
any  parish  church,  inasmuch  as  they  conformed  to  the  primitive 
pattern.    Their  ideal  is  embodied  in  a  manifesto  set  forth  about 

1570  under  the  title  The  True  Marks  of  Christ's  Church,  &c., 
and  signed  by  "  Richard  Fytz,  Minister,"  as  being  "  the  order  of 
the  Privy  Church  in  London,  which  by  the  malice  of  Satan  is 
falsely  slandered." 

"  The  minds  of  them  that  by  the  strength  and  working  of  the 
Almighty,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  have  set  tneir  hands  and  hearts  to 
the  pure,  unmin^ed  and  sincere  woi^hipping  of  God,  according  to  his 
blessed  and  glorious  Word  in  all  things,  only  abolishing  and  abhor- 
rinff  all  traditions  and  inventions  of  man  whatsoever,  in  the  same 
Religion  and  Service  of  our  Lord  God,  knowing  this  always,  that 
the  true  and  afflicted  Church  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
either  hath,  or  else  ever  more  continually  under  the  cross  striveth 
for  to  have, 

"  First  and  foremost,  the  Glorious  word  and  Evangel  preached, 
not  in  bondage  and  subjection  [i.e,  by  episcopal  licence],  but  freely 
and  purely. 

"  Secondly,  to  have  the  Sacraments  ministered  purely,  only  and 
altogether  according  to  the  institution  and  good  worde  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  without  any  tradition  or  invention  of  man. 

"  And  last  of  all,  to  have  not  the  filthy  Canon  law,  but  discipline 
only  and  altogether  agreeable  to  the  same  heavenly  and  almighty 
worde  of  our  good  Lord,  Jesus  Christ." 

Here  we  have  essential  Congregationalism,  formulated  for 

the  first  time  in  England  as  the  original  and  genuine  Christian 

polity,  and  as  such  binding  on  those  loyal  to  the  Head  of  the 

Churcii.    All  turns,  as  we  see  from  the  petition  addressed  in 

157 1  to  the  queen  by  twenty-seven  peisons  (the  majority  women, 
possibly  wives  in  some  cases  of  men  in  prison),  upon  the  duty 
of  separation  with  a  view  to  purity  of  Christian  fellowship 
(2  Cor.  vi.  17  f.),  and  upon  moral  discipline  **  by  the  strength 
and  sure  warrant  of  the  Lord's  good  word,  as  in  Matt,  xviii. 
15-^18  {r  Cor.  v.)"  were  it  only  in  a  churth  of  "  two  or  three  " 
gathered  in  the  Name.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their 
application  of  these  principles,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  deeply 
reHgious  aim  of  these  separatists  for  conscience'  sake,  viz.  the 
realizing  of  the  Christian  ideal  in  personal  conduct,  in  a  fellow- 
ship oif  souls  alike  devoted  to  the  Highest;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  ^*  mingled  "  communion  of  the  parish  churches  made 
church  ''fellowship"  in  the  apostolic  sense  a  practical  impossi- 
bility. This  was  confessed  alike  by  the  bishops  {e,g.  Whitgift) 
and  by  the  Puritans,  who  maintained  the  paramount  duty  of 
remaining  within  the  queen's  chturch  and  there  working  for  the 
further  reformation  which  they  recognized  as  sadly  needed  by 
English  religion.  But  the  radical  ''  Puritans "  (the  above 
documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office  are  endorsed  ''  Bishop  of 
London:  Puritans  ")  felt  that  this  meant  treason  to  the  Headship 
of  Christ  in  His  Chtirch;  and  that  until  the  prince  should  set 
aside  '*  the  superstition  and  commandments  of  men,"  and  **  send 
forth  princes  and  noinisters  [like  another  Josiah],  and  give  them 
the  Book  of  the  Lord,  that  they  may  bring  home  the  people  of 
God  to  the  purity  and  truth  of  the  apostolic  Church,"  they 
could  do  no  other  than  themselves  live  after  that  divine  ideal. 
They  were  not  separated  of  their  own  choice,  but  by  the  word 
of  God  acting  on  their  consciences. 

"  Reformation  without  tarrying  for  Anie  "  was  the  burden 

laid  on  the  heart  of  the  Congregational  pioneers  in  1567-1571; 

and  it  continued  to  press  heavily  on  many,  both  "  Separatists  " 

and  conforming  "  Puritans  "  (to  use  the  nicknames  used  by 

foes),  before  it  became  written  theory  in  Robert  Browne's  work 

under  that  title,  published  at  Middelburg  in  Holland  in  1582 

(see  Browne,  Robert).    The  story  of  the  many  attempts  made 

in  the  interval  by  "  forward  "  or  advanced  Puritans  to  secure 

vital  religious  fellowship  within  the  queen's  Church,  and  of  the 

few  cases  in  which  these  shaded  off  into  practical  Separatism, 

is  still  wrapped  in  some  obscurity.'    But  tentative  efforts  within 
*  See,  however.  The  Presbyterian 'Movement  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elixabeth,  as  illustrated  by  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Dedham  Ctassis, 
iS8z-is8g    (Camden  Society,  3rd  series,  vol.  viii.,  1905). 
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pasochial  limks,  by  accustoming  the  more  godly  sort  to  feel  an 

inner  bond  peculiar  to  themselves^  .prepared  many  for  the 

congregational  idea  ol  the  churdi,  and  on  the  other  hand  made 

them  feel  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  the^'^  mixed  "  services 

of  the  parish  church*    It  seemed  to  them  impossible  that  vital 

religion  could  be  inculcated,  unless  there  were  other  guarantee 

for  ministerial  fitness  than  episcopal  licensing,  unless  in  fact  the 

godly  in  each  parish  had  a  voice  in  deciding  whether  a  man  was 

called  of  God  to  minister  the  Word  c^  God  (see  C.  Burmge,  The 

True  Story  of  Robert  Browne,  pp.  7,  11  f.).     But  this  implied  the 

gathering  of  the  earnest  "  processors  '*  in  each  locality  into  a 

definite  body,  committed  to  the  Gospel  as  their  law  of  life. 

Such  a  "  gathered  church  "  emerges  as  the  great  desideratum 

with  Robert  Browne,  between   1572,  when  he  graduated  at 

Cambridge,  and  1580^1581,  when  he  first  defined  his  Separatist 

theory.    It  involved  for  him  a  definite  "  covenant "  entered 

into  by  all  members  of  the  church,  with  God  and  with  God's 

people,  to  abide  by  Christ's  laws  as'  ruling  all  their  conduct, 

individually  and  cc^ectively. 

It  has  been  debated  how  far  Browne  deHved  this  id^a  from  Dutch 
Anabaptists  in  Norwidi  and  elsewhere.  Doubtless  the  "  covenant  " 
idea  was  most  characteristic  of  Anabaptists.  ,3ut  they  connected 
It  closely  with  adult  baptism,  whereas  Browne .  enjoined  baptism 
for  the  children  of  those  alreaay  in  covenant,  and  in  no  case  taught 
re*baptism.  Thus  he  evidently  made  "  the  witHng  covenant  "  of 
conscious  faith  the  essence  of  the. matter,  and  liegarded  the  sign  or 
seal  as  secondary.  Considering!  then,  his  other  differences  from 
Anabaptist  theories,  and  the  absence  of  an^  hint  to  the  contrary 
in  his  own  autobiographical  references,  "  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  he 
had  no  conscious  indebtedness  to  the  Anabaptists "  (^^^lH8ton 
Walker,  Creeds  and  PkUferms  of  Congreg.,  New  York,  18931  p.  16)- 
If  he  adopted  ideas  then  in  the  air,  whether  of  Anabaptist  or  other 
origin  (see  p.  706,  footnote  i),  he  did  so  as  seeing  them  in  Scripture. 

From  Browne's  idea  of  a  holy  people,  covenanted  to  walk 
after  Christ's  mind  and  will,  all  else  fiowed,  as  is  set  forth  in  his 
Book  which  shewelh  the  life  and  manners  of  all  true  Christians. 
As  it  may  be  called  the  primary  classic  of  congregational  theory^ 
its  leading  principles  must  here  be  summarized.  Hearing  the 
word  of  God  unto  obedience  being  due  to  "  the  gift  of  His  Spirit 
to  His  children,"  every  church  member  is  a  spiritual  f^rson, 
with  a  measure  of  the  spirit  and  o^ce  of  King,  Priest  and  Prophet, 
to  be  exercised  directly  uiwier  the  supreme  Headship  of  Christ. 
Thus  mutual  oversight  and  care  are  among  the  duties  of  the 
members  of  Christ's  body;  while  their  ooUecrive  inspiration, 
enabling  them  to  **  try  the  gifts  of  godliness  "  of  specially  endowed 
fellow-members,  is  the  divine  warrant,  in  election  to  church 
office.  Thus  the  "  authority  and  office  "  of  "  church  governors  " 
is  not  derived  from  the  people,  but  from  God,  "  by  'due  consent 
and  agreement  of  the  church."  Conference! .  between:  sister 
churches  for  counsel  is  provided  for;  so  that,  while  autonomous; 
they  do  not  live  a3  isolated  Units.  Sucbi  were;the  leading  features 
of  Browne's  Congregationalism, 'as*  a  polity  •  distinct  from  both 
Episcopacy  and  Prea)]tyterianism.  Any  yariQties  in  the  con-i 
gregational  goi^us  which  emerge  later  oa,  keepi  WAthia.  his -general 
outlines.  To  this, fact)  the^vesy  nickname/'  Brownists,"  usually 
given  to  early  **  Separatisms  "  by  accident^  but  CoAgregatkmalists 
in  essence,  13  itself  witness. ;    .  .  .    ,,.:i    , 

''  The  k^dom  of  Gpd.  was  not  to  be  begila  by  fwhoLe  parishes, 
but  rather  of.  th^  .ii¥Qrth]est,  were  they  ncveroso  itwJ'  This 
sentence  from.  Browne's  spiritual  autobiography  contains  the 
root  x>f  the  :t<rhQle  matter,  and  e^plaina  the-  title  of  hm  other 
chief  work|ialso  of*  1 58^2,  .4  TteoHse  of  R^f>f(maH<m  ^tkout 
tarrying  fntr  an%  an4  of  the- wickedness  i>f  th^se. Preachers  .wkick 
will  not  reform,  HU  the  Magistrate  efiummand  or  cornel  thenu.  -  Here 
he,'first»a{  kno¥mJ^glish  writers,  sets  forth  a  doctrite. which, 
while  falling  short  of  the  Anabaptist  theory  that  tbejTcivil  rmkr 
has  no;statiding  in  the;  affairs  o£  the  Church,  uithatrfeligioii'js 
a  matter  of  the  individual  conscience  before  God^'ifet  nlaiks  a 
certain  adviance  upon  current  views.  .  iMagisrtratesM'^  have)  Hot 
that  authority  over  the  church,  as  to  be  .  .  .spiritual  Kings 
.  ;  .  but  'Oinly  to  rute'  the  commonwealth  in-'  all'  outward 
justice.  .  .  .  And  therefore  also  because  th^e  Church'  is  in  a 
commonwealth,  it  is  of  their  charge;  th^t  is',  concerning  th^ 
outward  provision  and  outward  justice,  they  are  to  look  to  it. 


But  to  compel  religion,  to  plant  churches  by  power,  and  to  force 

a  submission  to  ecclesiastical  government  by  laws  and  penalties, 

belongeth   not   to    them  .  .  .  neither   yet    to    the    Church " 

{Treatise,  &c.,  p.  12).     Here  Browne  distinguishes  acceptance  of 

the  covenant  relation  with  God  (religion)  and  the  forming  or 

*'  planting  "  of  churches  on  the  basis  of  God's  covenant  (with 

its  laws  of  government),  from  the  enforcing  of  the  covenant 

voluntarily  accepted,  whether  by  church-exconununication  or 

by  dvil  penalties — the  latter  only  in  cases  of  flagrant  impiety, 

such  as  idolatry,  blasphemy  or  Sabbath*breaking.    In  virtue  of 

this  distinction  which  implied  that  the  nation  was  not  actually 

in  covenant  with  God,  he  taught  a  relative  toleration.    In  this 

he  was  in  advance  even  of  most  Separatists,  who  held  with 

Barrow^  ''that  the  Prince  ought  to  compel  all  their  subjects 

to  the  hearing  of  God's  Word  in  the  public  exercises  of  the 

church."    As^  however,  the  prince  might  approve  a  false  t3rpe 

of  Church,  in  spite  of  what  they^  both  assumed  to  be  the  clear 

teaching  of  Scripture,  and  should  so  far  be  resisted,  Browne 

and  Barrow  found  themselves  practically  in  the  same  attitude 

towards  the  prince's  religious  coercion.     It  was  part  of  their 

higher  allegiance  to  the  Xing  of  kings. 

Between  1580  and  1581,  when  Browne  formed  in  Norwich  the 

first  known  church  of  this  order  on  definite  scriptural  theory, 

and  October  1585,  when,  being  convinoed  that  the  times  were 

not  yet  ripe  for  the  realization  of  the  perfect  polity,  and  taking 

a  more  charitable  view  of  the  established  Church,  he  yielded  to 

the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  his  kinsman  Lord 

Burghley,  so  far  as  partially  to  conform  to  parochial  public 

worship  as  defined  by  law  (see  Browne,  Robert),  the  history  of 

Congregationalism  is  mainly  that  of  Browne  and  of  his  writings. 

Their  effect  was  considerable,  to  judge  from  a  royal  proclamation 

against  them  and  those  of  his  friend  Robert  Harrison,  issued  in 

June  1583.    But  the  repression  of  "  sectaries  "  was  now,  and 

onwards  imtil  the  end  of  the  reign,  so  severe  as  to  prevent  much 

action  on  these  lines.    Still  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  rhetorical 

estimate  of  ''  near  20,000  "  Brownists  existing  in  England  in 

April  1 593,  at  least  means  something.    We  hear '  of  '*  Brownists  " 

in  London  about  1585^  while  the  London  petitioners  of  1592  refer 

to  their  fellows  in  ''  other  gaols  throughout  the  land  ";  and  the 

True  Confession  of  1596  specifies  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Bury 

St  Edmunds,  as  well  as  ''  many  other  places  of  the  land."    But 

of  organized  churches  we  can  trace  none  in  England,  until  we 

come  in  1586  to  Greenwood  and  Barrow,  the  men  whose  devotion 

to  a  cause  in  which  they  fdt  the  imperative  call  of  God  seems 

to  have  rallied  into  church4ellowship  the  Separatists  in  London, 

tdiether  those  of  Fytz's  day  or  those  later  convinced  by  the 

failure  of  the  Puritan  efforts  at  reform  and  by  the  writings  of 

Browne.    At  what  exact  date  this  London'  church-^which  had  a 

more  or  less  continuous  history  down  to  and  beyond  1624 — was 

actually  formed,  is  open  to  doubt,    it  was  obly  in  September 

1 5912  that  it  elected  officers,  viz.'  a  paslior  (Francis  Johnson), 

a  teacher  (Greenwood),  two  deiadons  and  two  eldets.  -  Yet  as 

Barrow  held  that  a  church  could  es^ist  prior  to  its  ministry,  this 

settles Aotihing.     .  '   -;• 

'  In  r  589  Greenwood  and  Barrow  composed  '*  A-  tine  Descriptibn 

out  of  the  Word  of  God  of  th6  visible 'Church,"  which  represents 

the  ideal  entertaiine^  in  their  circle.  -  It  was  pnictically  identhral 

with'  that  set  forth  by  Browne  m  i'582,  though-  thejr  were  at 

pains*  to  deniy '  pei^nal  coiinexion  with  him^  whom  they  now 

regaicded  as'  ail  appstate.  '  ^*  The-  Brownist  and  the  Barrowist 

gb  hand  in  hand  together."    So  was  ft  said  in  1^2;  and  therc^ 

is  no  good  ground  (see  Pbwicke,  pp.  •  105  'jff.,  \i6  f.)  for  distift- 

guishhtg  the  theories  of  the  two  leaders  as  to  the  authority  of 
,  *  Sft€t  F.  J.  Fow;icke,  fieiiry  Bwrow  iigooi),  pp.  l28f.,ior  his  views 
on  the  topic. 

•  'i.e.  to  al]>lionesttleade#8*in  State,  as- well  as  in  Church,  as  it  was 
vt  Israel  when  a  king  like  Hezekiah  restored  the  Covenant;' and  then 
set  about  enforcing  x^b^iencfr  to  it.  The  broblem  t4  inferprefaHon 
of  the  Divine  WiU,  lespedatty  In  the  case  ot  the  ^^  jtopist  ■'  or  ttadi- 
tkmaUst,'  lay  beyond  their  vision  at  the  tinie.'  Hence'th^ir  doctrine 
was  not  really  one  of  freedom  of  conscience  ot  toleration. 

» S.  Bred  well,  The  Rasing  of  the  Foundafiens  of  Browmsme  (T588), 
p.  135.  See  also  F,  J.  Powicke,  **  Lists  of  the  Early  Separatists," 
in  Cong.  Hist.  Soc.  Transactions ^  i.  146  if. 
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ciders.  Both  equally  teach*  the  supremacy  of  ^^tiie  wfadk 
church  "  in  all  discipline,  including  that  upon  elders  ox  officers 
generally,  if  need  arise.  Possibly  Barrow  laid  more  stress  also 
on  the  orderly  "  rules  of  the  Word  "  to  be  followed  in  all  church 
actions,  and  so  conveyed  a  rather  different  impression. 

After  the  execution  of  Gceeilwood,  Barrow  and  the  ex-Puritan 
Penry  (a  recent  recruit  to  Separatism),  in  the  spring  of  1593, 
it  seemed  to  some  that  Separatism  was  ^^  in  effect  extinguished.'' 
This  was  largely  true  for  the  time  as  regards  England,  thanks 
to  the  rigour  of  Archbishop  VVhitgif  t,  aided  by  the  new  act  which 
left  deniers  of  the  queen's  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  no 
option  but  to  leave  the  realm.  Even  this  hard  fate  the  bulk 
of  the  London  church  was  ready  to  endure.  Gradually  they 
resumed  church-fellowship  in  Amsterdam,  where  they  chos^ 
the  learned  Henry  Ains worth  (q.v.)  as  teacher,  in  place  of  Green- 
wood, but  elected  no  new  pastor,  as  they  expected  Francis 
Johnson  (i  562-1618)  soon  to  be  released  and  to  rejoin  them* 
This  he  did  at  the  end  of  1597,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
asylum  under  his  country's  flag*  in  Newfoundland.  It  was 
here  and  now  that :  divergent  ideals  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
eldership  really  emerged.  Johnson,  a  man  autocratic  by  nature, 
and  leaning  to  his  old  Presbyterian  ideals  on  the  point,  held  that 
the  church  had  no  power  to  control  its  elders,  once  elected,  in 
their  exercise  of  discipline,  much  less  to  depose  them;  while 
Ainsworth,  true  to  Barrow  and  the  "  old  way  "  as  he  claimed, 
sided  with  those  who  made  the  church  itself  supreme  throughout. 
The  church  divided  on  the  issue;  but  neither  section  has  further 
historical  importance.  Far  otherwise  was  it  with  the  church 
which  was  formed  originally  at  Gainsborough  (?i6o2),  by 
"  professors  "  tmined  under  zealous  Puritan  clergy  in  the  dis- 
trict where  Nottinghamshire,  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  meet, 
but  which  about  1606  reorganized  itself  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience into  two  distinct  churches,  meeting  at  Gainsborough 
and  in  Scrooby  Manor  House.  Ere  long  these  were  forced  to  seek 
refuge,  in  1607  and  1608  respectively,  at  Amsterdam,  whence  the 
Scrooby  church  moved  to  Leiden  in  1609  (Bradford's  History 
0}  Plynwuth  PlantaLion,  chs.  1-3).  The  permanent  issues  of 
the  Gainsborough-Amsterdam  church  are  connected  with  the 
origins  of  the  Baptist  wing  of  Cohgrcgationalism,  thtough  John 
Smyth  and  Thomas  Helwys.  As  for  the  Scrooby-Lciden  church 
under  John  Roibinson  {qjv.)^  it  was  in  a  sense  the  direct  parent 
of  historical ''  Congregationalism  '.'  alikein  England  and  America 
(see  below,  section  American), 

Separatism,  was  now  passing  into  Congregationalism,^  both 
in  sentiment  and  in  language.  The  emphasis  changes  from 
protest  to  calm  exposition.  In  the  freer  atmosphere  of  Holland 
the  exiles  lose  the  antithetical  attitude,  with  its  narrowing  .a;nd 
exaggerative  tendency,  and  gain  breadth  and  balance  in  th^ 
assertion  of  their  distinctive  testimony.  This  oomes  out  in  the 
writings  both  of  Robinsoa  and  of  Henry  Jacob,  both  of  whom 
passed  gradually  from  Puritanism  to  Separatism  at  a  time  when 
the  silencing  of  some  300  Puritan  clergy  by  the  Canons  of  1604^ 
and  the  exercise  of  the  royal  supremacy  under  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  brought  these  "  brethren  of  the  Second  Separation  " 
into  closer  relations  with  the  earlier  Separatists.  In  a  work  of 
1 610,  the  sequel  to  his  Dmne  Beginning  and  InstiMian  of 
Christ's  true  Visible  and  Ministerial  Church,  Jacob  describes  *'  ah 
entire  and  independent'  body-politic,"  "endued  with  power 
immediately  under  and  from  Christ,  as  every  proper  church  is 
and  ought  to  be."  But  his  claim  for  "  independent  "  churches 
no  longei:  denies  that  true  Christianity  exists  within  parish 
assemblies.  Similarly  Robinson  wrote  about  1620  a  TreaHse 
of  the  Ijiwfidness  of  hearing  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  shows  a  larger  catholicity  of  feeling  than  his 

*  So  the  Amsterdam  church  ^tttioned  James,  on  his  accession, 
to  allow  them  to  live  in  their  native  land  on  the  same  terms  as  French 
and  Dutch  churches  on  English  soil  (see  Walker,  op,  cit,  75  foil.). 
^^  *The  abstract  term  dates  only  from  the  i8th  century.  But 
'  con^gational  "  (due  to  the  rendering  of  ecclesia  by  "  congrega- 
tion '  in  early  English  Bibles)  appears  about  1642,  to  judge  from 
the  New  English  Dictionary, 

» "  Independent  "  is  not  yet  used  technically,  as  it  came  to  be 
about  1640. 


earlier  Justificaiion  of  Separatum  (1610).  These  semi-separatists 
still  set  great  store  by  the  chutch-^covenanty  in  which  they  bound 
tfhemselves  *■  to.  walk  together  in^  all  God's  ways  and  ordinances, 
according  as  He  had  SLlready  reveakd;  or  should  farther  make 
them  kilown  to  them."  But  they  realized  that  "  the  Lord  had 
more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  of  his  Holy  Word"; 
ahd  this  gave  them  an  open-minded  and  tolerant  spirit,  which 
continued  to  mark  the  church  in  Plymouth  Colony,  as  distinct 
from  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Such,  then,  was  the 
type  of  church  formed  in  16 16  by  Henry  Jacob  in  London.  It 
was  founded  under  the  tolerant  Archbishop  George  Abbot  (1562- 
1633),  and  would  have  been  content  with  toleration  such  as  the 
French  and  Dutch  churches  in  England  enjoyed.  But  Charles  L 
and  Archbishop  Laud  would  make  no  terms  with  deniers  of 
royal  supremacy  in  religion,  and  in  1633  this  church  was 
persecuted. 

Besides  such  regular  churches  in  London  and  the  provinces 
under  the  early  Stuarts,  there  were  also  ntunerous  '^  conventicles" 
composed  of  very  humble  folk,  such  as  the  eleven  about  London 
which  Bishop  Joseph  Hall  (1574-1656)  reports  in  1631,  and 
which  he  states  in  1640  had  grown  to  some  eighty.  In  these 
latter  the  earlier  Brownist  or  even  Anabaptist  spirit  probably 
prevailed.  Further  there  was  arising  a  new  type  of  "  Inde- 
pendent,'* to  use  the  term  now  coming  into  use.  Conjoint 
repression  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  made  thoughtful 
men  ponder  matters  of  church  polity.  The  majority,  indeed, 
even  of  determined  opponents  of  personal  rule  in  state  and 
church  favoiu*ed  Presbyterianism,  particularly  before  1641, 
when  Henry  Burton's  Protestation  Protested  brought  before 
educated  men  generally  the  principles  of  Congregationalism, 
as  distinct  from  Puritanism,  by  applying  them  to  a  matter  of 
practical  politics.  But  be»des  this  telling  pamphlet  and  the 
controversy  which  ensued,  the  experience  of  N^w  England  as 
to  the  pi^cticability  of  Congregationalism,  at  leist  in  that 
modified  form  known  as  the  "  New  England  Way,"  produced  a 
growing  impression,  especially  on  parliament.  Hence  even 
before  the  Westminster  Assembly  met  in  July  1643,  Independ- 
ency could  reckon  among  its  friends  men  of  distinction  in  the 
state,  like  Cromwell,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Lord  Saye  and  Sele; 
while  Milton  powerfully  pleaded  the  power  of  Truth  to  take  care 
of  herself  on  equal  terms.  In  the  Assemlbly,  too,  its  champions 
were  fit,  if  few.  They  included  Thomus  Goodwin  and  Philip 
Nye,  who  had  practised  this  polity  dtiring  exile  abroad  and  now 
strove  to  avert  the  substitution  of  Presbyterian  uniformity  for 
the  Episcopacy  which,  as  the  ally  oi  absolutism,  had  alienated 
its  own  children  (see  Presbytkriakism).  Yet  the  "Five  Dis- 
senting Brethren  "  would  have  failed  to  secure  toleration  even 
for  themselves  aS  Congregationalis1ts^-^*such  was  the  dread  felt  by 
the  assembly  far  Anabaptists,  Antinomians,  and  other  ''  sec- 
taries '^'*— had  it  not  been*  for  the  vaguer,  but  widespread  Inde- 
pendency existing  in  parh&ment  and  in  the  army.-  Here,  then, 
we  meet  with  a  distinction  (cf.  Dale;  p.  374  ff.>  of  SK^ment  for  the 
Commonwealth  era,  between  "  Independency "  as  a  principle 
and  "  Congregationalism "  as  an  ideal  of  church  polity. 
Independency,  like  Nonconformity,  is  primarily  a  negative  term. 
''  It  simply  affirms  the  right  of  any  society  of  private  persons  to 
meet  together  for  worship  .  .  .  without  being  interfered  with* 
by  any  external  authority."  Such  a  right  may  be  asserted  on 
other  theories  than  the  congregational  or  even  the  Christian. 
Congregationalism,  however,  "  denotes  a  positive  theory  of  the 
organization  and  powers  of  Christian  churches,'^  having  as 
corollary  independency  of  external  control,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  ''  Historically  the  two  terms  have  been  used 
interchangeably  "  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  But  under 
the  Commonwealth  many  professed  the  one  without  fully 
accepting  the  other. 

During  the  Civil  War  Congregationalism  broadened  out  into  re- 

dprocal  relations  with  the  nationial  life  and  history.  Thenceforth 

^The  opposite  of  this  external  Independency,  admission  of  civU 

oversight  ■  even  for  churches  enjoying  internal  ecclesiastical  self- 

fovernment,  was  ajso  common,  being  the  outcome  of  the  traditional 
^uritan  attitude  to  the  state.    See  A.  Mackennal,  The  Evolution 
of  Congregationalism  (1901),  pp.  43  ff. 
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it  involves  not  only  the  story  of  Nonconformity  and  the 
growth  of  religious  liberty,  but  also  the  whole  development  ol 
modem  England.  To  sketch  even  in  outline  ''  The  Evolution  of 
Congregationalism"  in  correspondence  with  so  complex  an 
environment  is  here'  impossible.  Only  salient  points  can  be 
indicated. 

During  the  Pmtectonite,  with  its  practical  establishment  of 
Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists,  the  position  of 
Congregationalism  was  really  anomalous,  in  so  far  as  any  of  its 
pastors  became  parish  ministers/  and  so  received  '^  public 
Boaintenance  ''  and  were  expected  to  administer  the  sacraments 
to  all  and  sundry.  But  the  Restoration  soon  changed  matters^ 
and  by  forcing  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  alike  into 
Nonconformity,  placed  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  in  the 
anomalous  position.  In  practice  they  became  Independents, 
after  trying  in  some  cases  to  create  voluntary  presbyteries,  like 
Baxter's  Associations,  adopted  partially  in  1653-1660,  in  spite 
of  repressive  legislation.  But  thoufi^  Presbyterians  did  not  in 
many  instances  become  Congregationalists  also,  until  a  later  date, 
the  two  types  of  Puritanism  were  drawn  closer  together  in  the 
half-century  after  1662.  The  approximation  was  mutual.  Both 
had  given  up  the  strict  jure  ddvino  theory  of  their  polity  as 
apostolic.  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Savoy  Declaration 
(Oct.  I  a,  1658),  agreed  on  by  representatives — the  majority 
non-ministerial — ^from  120  churches,  is  one  tempered  by  ex- 
perience gained  in  Holland  and  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  Hence  when,  after  the  Toleration  Act 
of  1689,  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  draw  the  two  types 
together  on  the  basis  of  Heads  of  Agreement  assented  to  by  the 
United  Ministers  in  and  about  London,  formerly  called  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  J  the  basis  partook  of  both  (much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  New  England  Way),  though  on  the  whole  it 
favoured  Congregationalism  (see  Dale,  pp.  474  ff.).  In  many 
trust-deeds  of  this  date  (which  did  not  contain  doctrinal  clauses), 
and  for  long  after,  the  phrase  "  Presbyterian  or  Independent  " 
occurs.  Yet  the  two  gradually  drifted  apart  again  owing  to 
doctrinal  differences,  emerging  first  on  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
grace,  such  as  broke  up  the  joint  "  Merchants'  Lecture  "  started 
in  1672  in  Pinners'  Hall,  and  next  on  Christology.  In  both 
cases  the  Congregationalists  took  the  "  high,"  the  Presbyterians 
the  **  moderate "  view.  These  specific  differences  revealed 
different  religious  tendencies,*  the  one  type  being  more  warmly 
Evangelical,  the  other  mor^  ''  rational  "  and  congenial  in  temper 
with  18th-century  Deism.  The  theological  division  was  accentu- 
ated by  the  Salters'  Hall  Controversy  (1717-1719),  which, 
nominally  touching  religious  liberty  versus  subscription,  really 
involved  difference^  as  to  Trinitarian  doctrine.  Ere  long 
Arianism  an4  Socinianism  were  general  among  English  Presby- 
terians (see  Unitarianism),  Congregationalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  Independents  or  Baptists,  remained  on  the  whole 
Trinitarians,  largely  perhaps  in  virtue  of  their  very  polity,  with 
its  intimate  relation  between  the  piety  of  the  people  and  that  of 
the  ministry^  Yet  the  relation  of  Congregational  polity  to  its 
religious  ideal  had  already  become  less  intimate  and  consdous 
than  even  half  a  century  before:  the  system  was  held  simply  as 
one  traditionally  associated  with  a  serious  and  unworldly  piety. 
"  Church  privileges  "  meant  to  many  only  the  sacred  duty  of 
electing  their  own  ministry  and  a  formal  right  of  veto  on  the 
proposals  of  pastor  and  deacons.  The  fusion  into  one  office  of 
the  functions  of  ''  elders  ''  and  "  deacons  "  (still  distinguished 
in  the  Savoy  Declaration  of  1658)  was  partly  at  least  a  symptom 
of  the  decay  of  the  church-idea  in  its  original  fulness,  a  decay 
itself  connected  with  the  general  decline  in  spiritual  intensity 
which  marked  18th-century  religion,  after  the  overstrain  of  the 
preceding  age.    Yet  long  before  the  Evangelical  Revival  proper, 

*  For  the  distinction  between  "  Gathered  **  and  "  Re-formed  " 
churches  in  this  connexion,  see  Dale,  p.  376. 

*A  parallel  is. afforded  by  the  history  of  Congregationalism  in 
Scotland,  which  arose  early  in  the  19th  centurv  through  the  evan- 
eelistic  fervour  of  the  Haldanes  in  an  era  of  moderatism  ** ;  also 
bjj  the  rise  of  the  kindred  Evangelical  Union,  shortly  before  the 
Disruption  in  184^.  These  two  movements  coalesced  in  a  single 
Congregational  Union  in  1897. 


partial  revivals  of  a  warmer  piety  occurred  in  certain  .qirples; 
and  among  ^he  Independents  in  x>articular  the  new  jtype  of 
hymniody  initiated  by  Isaac  Watts  (1707)  helped  not  a  litUe.  . 

The  Methodist  movement  touched  all  existing  types  of  ]^glish 
religion,  but  none  more  than  Congregationalism.  WhjUe.  the 
^*  rational  "  Presbyterians  were  repelled  by  it  as  ^'  enthu^ifism," 
the  Independents  had  sufficient  in  common  with  its  spirit  to 
assimilate — ^af  ter  some  distrust  of  its  special  ways  and  doctrines — 
its  passion  of  Christlike  pity  for  ''  those  out  of  the  way, ''and  so 
to  take  their  share  in  the  wider  evangelization  of  the  people  and 
the  Christian  philanthropy  which  flowed  from  the  new  inspira- 
tion. Eor  underneath  obvious  differences,  like  the  Arminian 
theology  of  the  Wesleys  and  the  Presbyterian  type  of  their 
organization,  there  was  latent  affinity  between  a  ^*  methodist 
society  "  and  the  original  congregational  idea  of  a  church; 
and  in  practice  Methodism,  outside  the  actual  control  of  the 
Wesleys,  in  various  ways  worked  out  into  Congregationalism 
(see  Mackennal,  op.  cit,  pp.  156  ff..  Dale,  pp.  583  £f.).  So  was 
it  in  the  long  run  with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion, 
springing  from  Whiteheld's  Calvinistic  wing  of  the  Revival, 
not  to  mention  the  congregational  strain  in  some  minor  Methodist 
churches. 

But  whilst  Congregationalism  grew  thereby  in  numbers  and 
in  a  sense  of  mission  to  aU  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — lack  of 
which  was  one  of  the  disabilities'  due  in  part  to  its  sectarian 
position  before  the  law  (see  Mackennal,  pp.  142  ff.) — ^it  modified 
not  only  its  Calvinism  but  also  its  old  church  ideal^  in  the  process. 
During  most  of  the  next  century  it  inclined  to  an  individualism 
untempered  by  a  sense  of  mystic  union  with  God  and  iu  Him 
with  all  men  (see  Dale,  pp.  387  ff.,  for  an  estimate  of  these  and 
other  changes) .  It  lost,  however,  its  exclusive  spirit.  Its  pulpit, 
which  had  always  been  the  centre  of  power  in  the  churches, 
has  for  a  century  or  more  taken  a  wider  range  of  influence  in 
a  succession  of  notable  preachers.  Congregationalists  generally 
have  been  to  the  fore  in  attempts  to  apply  Christian  principles 
to  matters  of  social,  municipal,  national  and  international 
importance.  They  have  been  steady  friends  of  foreign  missions 
in  the  most  catholic  form  (supporting  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1795  on  an  inter-denominational  basis),  of 
temperance,  popular  education  and  international  peace.  Their 
weakness  as  a  denomination  has  lain  latterly  in  their  very 
catholicity  of  sympathy.  Thus  it  was  left  to  the  Oxford  Revival, 
with  its  emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Church  idea,  to  help 
to  re-awaken  in  many  Congregationalists  a  due  feeling  for 
specific  church-fellowship,  which  was  the  main  passion  with 
their  forefathers.  Another  influence  making  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  in  a  diflerent  spirit^  was  the  Broad  Churph  ideal 
represented  in  various  forms  by  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlatheni 
F.  W.  Robertson  of  Brighton  and  F.  D.  Maurice.  In  the  last 
of  these  the  conception  of  Christ's  Headship  of  the  hunjian  race 
assumed  a  specially  inspuring  form.  This  conception,  in  a  more 
definitely  Biblical  and  Christian  shape,  attained  forcible  expres- 
sion in  the  writings  of  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  the  most 
influential  Congregationalist  in  the  dosing  decades  of  the  19th 
century,  in  whom  lived  afresh  the  high  Congregationalism  of  the 
early  Separatists. 

Modern  Congregationalism,  as  highly  sensitive  to  the  Zeitgeist 
and  its  solvent  influence  on  dogma,  shared  for  a  time  the  critical 
and  negative  attitude  produced  by  the  first  impact  of  a  culture 
determined  by  the  conception  of  development  as  applying  to 
the  whole  realm  of  experience.  But  it  has  largely  outgrown 
this,  and  is  addressing  itself  to  the  progressive  re-interpretation 
of  Christianity,  in  an  essentially  constructive  spirit.  Similarly 
its  ecclesiastical  statesmen  have  been  developing  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  its  polity,  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  time  for  co- 
ordinated effort.  While  its  principle  of  congregational  autonomy 
has  been   gaining  ground   in   the   more  centralized  systems, 

'  Another  disability,  acutely  felt  by  all  Nonconformists,  created 
by  the  act  of  1662,  viz.  exclusion  xr6m  the  national  centres  of 
education,  they  strove  earnestly  to  remedy  by  their  academies,  the 
story  of  which  is  sketched  by  Dale,  pp.  40Q  ft.,  559-561. 

^  The  modem  use  of  the  term  "  chapel  seems  to  date  only  from 
Methodism  (Mackennal,  p.  165). 
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whether  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian,  its  own  latent  capacity 
for  co-operation  has  been  evoked  by  actual  needs  to  a  degree 
never  before  realized  in  England.  Association  for  mutual  help 
and  counsel,  contemplated  in  some  degree  in  the  early  days, 
from  Browne  to  the  Savoy  Declaration  of  1658,  but  thereafter 
forced  into  abeyance,  began  early  in  the  19th  century  to  find 
expression  in  Coimty  Unions  on  a  voluntary  basis,  especially 
for  promoting  home  missionary  work.  These  in  turn  led  on  to 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  formed  in 
1832,  and  consisting  at  first  of  "  Coimty  and  District  Associa- 
tions, together  with  any  ministers  and  churches  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Order  recognized  by  an  Association."  Later  it  was  found 
that  an  assembly  so  constituted  combined  the  incompatible 
functions  of  a  council  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  a 
congress  for  shaping  or  expressing  common  opinion:  and  its 
constitution  was  modified  so  as  to  secure  the  latter  object  only. 
But  after  half  a  centiiry's  further  experience,  public  opinion, 
stimulated  by  growing  need  for  common  action  in  relation  to 
certain  practical  problems  of  home  and  foreign  work,  proved  ripe 
for  the  realization  of  the  earlier  idea  in  its  double  form.  In  1904 
the  Union  was  again  modified  so  as  to  embrace  (i)  a  council  of 
300,  representative  of  the  county  associations,  to  direct  the 
business  for  which  the  Union  as  such  is  responsible,  and  (2)  a 
more  popular  assembly,  made  up  of  the  council  and  a  large 
number  of  direct  representatives  of  the  associated  churches. 
Association,  however,  remains  as  before  voluntary,  and  some 
chiurches  are  outside  the  Union;  nor  has  a  resolution  of  the 
assembly  more  than  moral  authority  for  any  of  the  constituent 
churches.  As  regards  the  "  Declaration  of  Faith,  Church  Order 
and  Discipline  "  adopted  in  1833,  and  still  printed  in  the  ofiicial 
Year  Book  "  for  general  information  "  as  to  "  what  is  commonly 
believed  '*  by  members  of  the  Union,  what  is  characteristic  is  the 
attitude  taken  in  the  preliminary  notes  to  "  creeds  and  articles  of 
religion."  These  are  disallowed  as  a  bond  of  union  or  test  of 
communion,  much  as  in  the  Savoy  Declaration  of  1658  it  is  said 
that  constraint  "  causeth  them  to  degenerate  from  the  name 
and  nature  of  Confessions,"  "  into  Exactions  and  Impositions  of 
Faith." 

Among  topics  which  have  exercised  the  collective  mind  of 
modem  Congregationalism,  and  still  exercise  it,  are  church-aid 
and  home  missions,  church  extension  in  the  colonies,  the  con- 
ditions of  entry  into  the  ministry  and  sustentation  therein, 
Sunday  school  work,  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
people  (issuing  in  social  settlements  and  institutional  churches), 
and,  last  but  not  least,  foreign  missions.  Indeed  the  support  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  has  come  to  devolve  almost 
wholly  on  Congregationalists,  a  responsibility  recognized  by  the 
Union  in  1889  and  again  in  1904.  To  afford  a  home  for  the 
centralized  activities  of  the  Union,  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Fleet  prison — soil 
consecrated  by  sacrifice  for  conscience  under  Elizabeth — ^and 
opened  in  1875.  There  the  Congregational  Library,  founded  a 
generation  before,1s  housed,  as  well  as  a  publication  department. 
A  congregational  hymn-book  (including  Watts'  collection)  was 
issued  by  the  Union  in  1836,  and  again  in  fresh  forms  in  1859, 
1873  and  1887. 

The  Iheological  colleges  which  train  for  the  Congregational 
ministry  have  themselves  an  interesting  history,  going  back  to 
the  private  "  academies  "  formed  by  ejected  ministers.  They 
underwent  great  extension  owing  to  the  Evangelical  Revival,  and 
became  largely  centres  of  evangelistic  activity  (Dale,  p.  593  ff.). 
But  they  were  burdened  by  the  necessity  of  suppl)ring  literary 
as  well  as  theological  training,  owing  to  the  disabilities  of  Non- 
conformists at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  till  1871.  Even  before 
that,  however,  owing  partly  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  university 
of  London  after  1836,  the  standard  of  learning  in  some  of  the 
colleges  had  been  rising;  and  the  last  generation  has  seen  marked 
advance  in  this  respect. .  In  1886  Spring  Hill  College,  Birming- 
ham, was  transplanted  to  Oxford,  where  it  was  refounded  under 
the  title  of  Mansfield  College,  purely  for  the  post-graduate  study 
of  theology  (first  principal,Dr.  A  M.  Fairbaim) ;  in  1905  Cheshunt 
College,  founded  by  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  transferred 


to  Cambridge,  to  enjoy  university  teaching;  whilst  the  creation 
of  the  university  of  Wales,  the  reconstitution  of  London  Uni- 
versity, and  the  creation  of  Manchester  University,  led,  between 
1900  and  1905,  to  the  affiliation  to  them  of  one  or  more  of  the 
other  colleges.  Indeed  in  all  cases  the  students  are  now  in  some 
sort  of  touch  with  a  university  or  university  college.  There  are 
eight  colleges  in  England,  viz.,  besides  Mansfield  and  Cheshunt, 
New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  London;  Western  College,  Bristol; 
Yorkshire  United  College,  Bradford;  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  Manchester;  the  Congregational  Institute,  Nottingham. 
In  Wales  there  are  three  (one  partly  Presbyterian),  in  Scotland 
one,  and  in  the  colonies  three.    The  students  number  over  400. 

Congregational  statistics  are  very  uncertain  before  1832, 
when  the  Union  began  to  make  such  matters  its  concern.  About 
1 7 16  Daniel  Neal  knew  of  1107  dissenting  congregations,  860 
Presbyterian  or  Independent  (of  which  perhaps  350  were  Inde- 
pendent), and  247  Baptist.  During  the  iSth  century,  though 
the  Independents  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  Presbjrterians, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, until  the  Evangelical  Revival:  In  1832  they  reckoned 
some  800  churches,  the  Baptists  532.  In  1907  the  figures  were, 
for  Great  Britain^  as  a  whole:  Churches,  branch  churches 
and  mission  stations,  4928;  sittings,  1,801,447;  church  members, 
4981953;  Sunday  school  scholars,  729,347,  with  69,575  teachers; 
ministers  (with  or  without  pastoral  charge),  3197,  together  with 
299  evangelists  and  lay  pastors;  lay  preachers,  5603.  In  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire  there  are  some  1045  churches  and 
mission  stations  (many  native).  South  Africa,  385;  Australia. 
311,  and  Tasmania,  49;  British  North  America,  151;  British 
Guiana,  50,  and  Jamaica,  48;  New  Zealand,  35;  India,  15; 
Hongkong,  i.  There  are  also  congregational  churches  in 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  Holland,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden 
and  in  Japan  (93).  Apart  from  these,  however,  and  some 
150,000  commum'cants  in  its  foreign  missions,  British  and 
American  "  Congregationalism  "  reckons  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  church  members;  while,  including  those  known 
as  Baptists  (g.r.),  the  total  amounts  to  several  millions  more. 

The  Union  of  1832  led  indirectly  to  two  further  developments. 
In  the  first  place  it  fostered  the  growth  of  Congregationalism  in 
British  colonies.  Beginnings  had  already  been  made — ^partly 
by  help  of  the  London  Missionary  Society — ^in  British  North 
America  (from  New  England),  South  Africa,  Australia  and 
British  Guiana.  But  in  1836  a  Colonial  Missionary  Society  was 
founded  in  connexion  with  the  Union.  Secondly,  a  medium 
now  existed  for  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  English  and 
American  Congregationalists.  This  gradually  led  to  the  idea  of 
"  An  Ecumenical  Council  of  Congregational  Churches,**  broached 
in  1874,  and  first  realized  in  1891,  in  the  London  jEntemational 
Council  under  the  presidency  of  Dr  R.  W:  Dale  {q.v,).  The 
second  coimcil  met  in  Boston  in  1899,  and  the  third  in  Edinburgh 
in  1908.  Their  proceedings  were  issued  in  full,  and  the  institu- 
tion promised  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  Congregationalism. 

Bibliography. — ^The  uterature  bearing  on  the  subject  is  given 
with  some  fulness  in  the  appendix  to  R.  W.  Dale'ii  History  of  English 
Conmg/aHonalism  (1907).  the  moat  authoritative  work  at  present 
avauable.  For  the  ancient  church  the  data  are  collected  in  T«  M. 
Lindsay's  The  Church  and  the  Ministry  in  the  early  Centuries  (1902), 
and  in  papers  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Content^.  Review  for  July 
1897  and  April  1903.  For  the  modern  period  10  particular  see 
H.  M.  Dexter 's  CongregaHanalism  cf  the  Last'  Three  Hundred  Years ^ 
as  seen  in  its  Literature  (New  York,  1880),  supplemented  by  biblio- 

fraphies  in  the  first  vols,  of  the  Congregational  Historical  Society's 
"ransactions  (1901-  ),  themselves  a  Rowing  store  of  fresh 
materials.  Of  the  older  histories  Waddington^  Cimgre^ailiowd 
History  in  5  vols.  (i869r-i88o)  contains  abuiidant  data;  while  for 
more  detailed  study  reference  may  be  made  to  various  county 
histories,  such  as  T.  Coleman,  Independent  Churches  of  Northampton- 
shire (1853),  T.  W.  Davids,  Annals  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity  in 
Essex  (1865),  R.  Halley,  Lancashiire,  its  PMritanism  and  Noncon- 
formity (1869) ;  G.  H.  Pike,  Ancient  Me^ine^Houses  in  London  (1870) ; 
T,  Browne,  History  of  Cong.,  in  Norffd^  and  Suffolk  (1877);  W. 
llrwick,  Nonconformity  in  Hertferdshnre  (1884);  W«  Densham 


and 


'  In  Ireland  the  oldest  existing  Congregational  church  j^t  Cork) 
dates  from  1760;  but  most  belong  to  uie  19th  century.  TTiere  are 
now  41  churches,  attended  by  about  10,000  persons.  The  Channel 
Islands  have  12  churches,  the  oldest  foundea  in  1803. 
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J.  Ogle,  Congr.  Churches  of  Dorset  (1899);  W-  H-  Summers,  History 
rfthe  Berks,  S,  Bucks y  and  S.  Oxon.  Cong.  Churches  (1905);  and  F.  f. 
Powicke,  History  of  the  Cheshire  Cong,  Union,  1 806-1906.  The 
Victorian  County  Histories  (Constable)  may  also  be  consulted.  Im- 
portant documents  for  Congregational  Faith  and  Order,  with 
nistorical  introductions,  are  printed  in  Williston  Walker's  Creeds 
and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism  (New  York,  1893).  A  classic 
exposition  of  Congregational  theory  is  containeid  in  R.  W.  Dale's 
Manual  of  Cong.  Principles  (1884).  (J.  V.  B.) 

Ifi  America, — ^The  history  of  American  Congregationalism 
during  its  early  years  is  practically  that  of  the  origin  of  New 
England.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  arrival  in  1620  of  a 
small  company  including  William  Brewster,  elder  of  the  refugee 
church  in  Leiden,  which  founded  Plymouth  in  the  modem 
Massachusetts  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  Strictly  speaking  the 
members  of  this  colony  were  Separatists,  i.e.  they  belonged 
to  that  small  body  of  British  Independents  who  ''  separated '' 
from  the  state  church  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Clifton 
or  Ciyfton  (d.  16 16),  rector  of  Babworth,  and  Brewster,  a  layman 
of  Scrooby  in  Nottinghamshire.  By  the  end  of  ten  years  the 
Plymouth  colony  numbered  about  300.  About  1628  the  religious 
troubles  in  England  led  to  the  emigration  of  a  large  number  of 
Puritans;  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded  in 
1628-1630  by  settlers  led  by  John  Endecott  and  John  Winthrop, 
and  a  church  on  congregational  lines  was  founded  at  Salem  in 
1629,  and  another  soon  afterwards  at  Boston,  which  became 
the  centre  of  the  colony.  The  similarity  between  the  two 
colonies  led  to  a  close  relationship,  and  considerable  reinforce- 
ments continued  to  arrive  until  1640.  Certain  differences  in 
opinion  on  franchise  questions  led  to  the  founding  of  the  colony 
of  0>nnecticut  in  1 634-1636  by  settlers  led  by  Thomas  Hooker 
(d.  1647),  John  Ha3aies  (d.  1654},  and  others,  and  the  colony  of 
New  Haven  was  founded  in  163S  by  a  small  company  under 
John  Davenport  (1597-1670)  and  Theophilus  Eaton  (d.  1658). 
In  1643  these  four  congregational  colonies  formed  a  confederacy 
with  a  view  to  their  common  safety. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  period  1620-1640  upwards 
of  22|Ooo  Puritan  emigrants  (the  figures  have  been  placed  as 
high  as  50,000)  sailed  from  British  and  Dutch  ports.  The  reasons 
that  compelled  their  departure  determined  their  quality;  they 
were  all  men  of  rigorous  consciences,  who  loved  their  fatherland 
much,  but  religion  more,  driven  from  home  not  by  mercantile 
necessities  or  ambitions,  but  solely  by  their  determination  to  be 
free  to  worship  God.  They  were,  as  Milton  said, ''  faithful  and 
f reebom  Englishmen  and  good  Christians  constrained  to  forsake 
their  dearest  home,  their  friends,  and  kindred,  whom  nothing 
but  the  wide  ocean  and  the  savage  deserts  of  America  could  hide 
and  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the  bishops."  Men  so  moved  so 
to  act  could  hardly  be  conunonplace;  and  so  among  them  we 
find  characters  strong  and  marked,  with  equal  ability  to  rule 
and  to  obey,  as  William  Bradford  (159&-1657)  and  Brewster, 
Edward  Winislow  (1595-1655)  and  Miles  Standish  (1584-1656), 
John  Winthrop  (1588-1649)  and  Dr  Samuel  Fuller,  and  men  so 
inflexible  in  their  love  of  liberty  and  faith  in  man  as  Roger 
Williams  and  young  Harry  Vane.  As  were  the  people  so  were 
their  ministers.  Of  these  it  is  enough  to  name  John  Cotton, 
able  both  as  a  divine  and  as  a  statesman,  potent  in  England  by 
his  expositions  and  aix>logies  of  the  "New  England  way,'' 
potent  in  America  for  his  organizing  and  administrative  power; 
Thomas  Hooker,  famed  as  an  exponent  and  apologist  of  the 
"New  England  way";  John  Eliot,  famous  as  the  "apostle  of 
the  Indians,"  first  of  Protestant  missionaries  to  the  heathen; 
Richard.  Mather,  whose  influence  and  work  were  carried  on  by 
his  distinguished  son,  and  his  still  more  distinguished  grandson. 
Cotton  Mather.  The  motives  and  circumstances  of  the  emigrants 
determined  their  polity;  they  went  out  as  churches  and  settled 
as  church  states.  They  were  all  Puritans,  but  not  all  Independ- 
ents— ^indeed,  at  first  only  the  men  from  Leiden  were,  and  they 
were  throughout  more  enlightened  and  tolerant  than  the  men 
of  the  other  settlements.  Winthrop's  company  were  noncon- 
formists but  not  separatists,  esteemed  it  "  an  honour  to  call  the 
Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother," 
emigrated  that  they  might  be  divided  from  her  corruptions,  not 
from  herself.    But  the  new  conditions,  backed  by  the  special 


influence  of  the  Plymouth  settlement,  were  too  much  for  them; 
they  became  Independent, — first,  perhaps,  of  necessity,  then  of 
conviction  and  choice.  Only  so  could  they  guard  their  ecclesi- 
astical and  their  civil  liberties.  These,  indeed,  were  at  first 
formally  as  well  as  really  identical.  In  163 1  the  general  court 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony  resolved,  "  that  no  man  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic,  but  such  as  are 
members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  same." 

This  lasted  till  1 664.  In  New  Haven  the  same  system  prevailed 
from  1639  tiU  1665.  Church  and  State,  citizenship  in  the  one 
and  membership  in  the  other,  thus  became  identical,  and  the 
foimdation  was  laid  for  those  troubles  and  consequent  severities 
that  vexed  and  shamed  the  early  history  of  Independency  in 
New  England,  natural  enough  when  all  their  circiunstances  are 
fairly  considered,  indefensible  when  we  regard  their  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  civil  power  to  the  conscience  and  religion,  but 
explicable  when  their  church  idea  alone  is  regarded.  And  this 
latter  was  their  own  standpoint;  their  acts  were  more  acts  of 
church  discipline  than  those  of  civil  penalty. 

The  years  following  the  settlement  of  the  four  colonies  were 
occupied  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  church  and  civil  govern- 
ment and  in  the  preparation  for  the  proper  training  of  ministers* 
The  relation  between  membership  of  the  chiurch  and  membership 
of  the  civic  community  has  been  mentioned.  The  principal 
problem  which  divided  the  settlers  was  that  known  as  the  "  Half 
Way  Covenant,"  which  concerned  the  status  of  the  children  of 
original  church  members.  The  difficulty  was  that,  according 
to  the  principles  held  by  the  founders  of  the  churches,  the 
admission  to  membership  of  a  parent  iavolved  a  similar  status 
in  the  case  of  his  children;  on  the  other  hand,  no  adult  could 
be  admitted  unless  the  church  as  a  whole  was  convinced  that 
he  was  a  man  of  proved  Christian  character.  A  compromise  was 
arrived  at  by  two  assemblies,  the  fiirst  a  convention  of  ministers 
held  at  Boston  in  1657,  the  second  a  general  synod  of  the  churches 
of  Massachusetts  in  1662.  As  a  result  of. these  assemblies  it 
was  decided  that  those  who  had  become  members  in  childhood 
simply  by  virtue  of  their  parents'  status  could  not  subsequently 
join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  nor  recoid  votes 
on  ecclesiastical  issues,  unless  they  should  approve  themselves 
fit;  they  might,  however,  in  their  turn  bring  their  children  to 
baptism  and  hand  on  to  them  the  degree  of  membership  which 
they  themselves  had  received  from  their  own  parents.  This 
classification  of  the  members  into  those  who  were  in  full  com- 
munion and  those  who  belonged  only  to  the  "  Half  Way  Cove- 
nant "  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  but  it 
was  not  abolished  until  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 

Of  far  greater  importance  not  only  to  Congregationalism  but 
also  to  the  future  of  the  American  colonies  was  the  care  taken 
by  the  settlers  to  provide  adequate  training  for  their  ministers. 
As  early  as  1636  they  founded  Harvard  College,  and  in  1701 
Yale  College  was  established.  The  emphasis  laid  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  on  this  branch  of  their  work  has  been  characteristic 
of  their  successors  both  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Ten  years  after  the  foimdation  of  Harvard,  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  was  undertaken  by  John  EUot  and  Thomas 
Mayhew.  Eliot  produced  his  Indian  translation  of  the  Scriptiures 
in  1661-1663,  and  by  about  1675  there  were  six  Indian  churches 
with  some  4000  converts. 

The  enthusiasm  which  thus  marked  the  early  years  of  American 
Congregationalists  rapidly  cooled  from  one  generation  to  another. 
It  was  not  untU  1734  that  a  new  outburst  of  zeal  was  aroused  by 
the  "  revivalist "  work  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  followed  in  1740- 
1742  by  George  Whitefield.  This  wave  of  enthusiasm  spread 
from  Northampton,  Mass.,  till  it  swept  New  England.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  solid  work  achieved  was  accompanied 
by  much  superficial  excitement  among  emotional  persons  for 
whom  the  so-called  "  Great  Awakening "  was  merely  a  pass- 
ing sensation.  Moreover  there  was  considerable  controversy 
between  the  "Old  Lights,"  who  regarded  the  "revival"  as 
positively  pernicious,  and  the  "  New  Lights,"  who  approved  it. 
Partly  owing  to  its  own  faults  and  partly  owing  to  the  stress  of 
political  excitement  which  followed  it,  the  Edwardian  revival 
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was  followed  by  nearly  half  a  century  of  lethargy,  during  which 
the  chief  interest  centred  in  the  gradual  growth  of  doctrinal 
controversy.  Two  new  theological  schools  began  to  emerge 
from  the  old  Calvinistic  theology  of  the  early  settlers.  The  first 
owed  its  origin  to  Jonathan  Edwards  (the  elder)  and  was  carried 
on  by  Samuel  Hopkins  (i 721-1803),  Joseph  Bellamy  (1719- 
1790),  Nathaniel  Enmaons  (i 745-1840),  Jonathan  Edwards  (the 
younger)  and  Timothy  Dwight  (i 752-181 7).  This  system  of 
thought,  known  as  the  "New  England  Theology,"  rapidly 
became  predominant,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
was  generally  adopted.  An  equally  important  school,  though 
numerically  smaller,  came  into  existence  in  eastern  Massachusetts 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Chauncy  (i 592-1672)  and 
Jonathan  Mayhew  (17  20-1 766).  During  the  events  which  led 
up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  this  school,  known  as  the 
"Liberal"  school,  was  not  prominent  though  the  number  of 
its  adherents  steadily  grew.  Subsequently,  however,  largely 
owing  to  the  activity  of  men  like  William  EUery  Channing,  it 
acquired  great  importance.  As  early  as  1805  it  was  recognized 
as  predominant  in  Harvard  College,  and  in  181 5  it  had  become 
a  distinct  denomination  under  the  new  title  "Unitarian"  (see 
Unitamanism). 

When  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Revolution  had  subsided, 
Congregationalism  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  energy.  From 
1 791  onwards  revival  work  again  became  prominent  with  results 
wiiich  far  surpassed  those  of  the  Edwardean  period.  The 
numbefr  of  church  members  steadily  increased,  and  activities  of 
wider  and  more  lasting  importance  were  undertaken.  The  loss 
of  Harvard  College  compelled  the  provision  of  new  seminaries, 
and  tdissibnary  work  both  home  and  foreign  was  vigorously 
carried 'on.  The  following  are  the  seminaries  foimded  since 
1800:  Andover  (1808),  Bangor  (1816),  Hartford  (1834),  ^^^ 
theolo^cal  school  of  Oberlin  College  (1835),  Chicago  (1858), 
Pacifici  (1869;  now  at  Berkeley,  Cal.),  and  Atlanta  (Georgia), 
1901.  'In  1822  a  special  theological  department  was  organized 
at  Ykle.  Up  to  18 10  missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  at 
home  by  several  local  societies,  but  in  that  year  the  American 
Board  6f  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  organized. 
Other  tocieties  undertook  various  departments  of  work  at  home: 
the  Cokgregational  Education  Society,  for  assisting  candidates 
for  the  ttiinistry  (18 15);  the  American  Missionary  Association 
(1846),  founded  by  the  anti-slavery  party  for  the  conversion 
of  the  negroes,  which  subsequently  devoted  its  energies  to  work 
amon^  the  Indians  of  the  west,  the  negroes  of  the  south,  the 
Chinese  of  the  west  coast  and  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska;  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  churches  and  mission  rooms  the  American 
Congregational  Union  was  formed  in  1853  (now  called  the  Con- 
gregational Church  Building  Society).  To  these  last  societies  is 
largely  due  the  growth  of  the  Congregational  body  in  the  west. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  expansion  Congregationalism  and 
Presbyterianism  worked  hand  in  hand,  but  the  so-called  "Plan 
of  Union"  (1801)  was  successively  abandoned  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Presbyterians  in  1837  and  by  the  Congregationalists  through 
the  "Albany  Convention"  in  1852.  It  was  this  decision  which 
for  the  first  time  gave  to  Congregationalists  a  true  feeling  of 
denominational  unity  (see  below). 

The  19th  century  was  a  period  of  considerable  progress  for 
the  Con^egational  body,  and  on  the  whole  the  same  may  be 
said  for  the  first  seven  years  of  the  20th  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  numerical  increase  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  popliiation.  The  English  Congregational  Year  Book  for  1908 
said,  in'reference  to  the  United  States:  "In  spite  of  phenomenal 
increase  of  population  Congregationalism  in  the  states,  as  here 
in  London,  is  only  marking  time.  If  other  sister  churches  were 
reportteg  progress,  or  were  simply  keeping  abreast  of  the  popula- 
tion, these  facts  would  not  be  so  ominous  as  they  undoubtedly 
are.  '  But  we  hear  no  good  news  of  that  kind,  and  gather  small 
comfort  from  the  mere  fact  that  Congregational  churches  are 
holdittg  their  own  as  well  as  any  of  their  neighbours."  It  must, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  the  great  expansion  which  marked  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  has  not  been  proportionately 
maintdiiibd.    None  the  less,  Congregationalism  has  through  its 


leading  representatives  taken  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
theological  controversy  and  scholarship  generally.  Among  the 
followers  of  Jonathan  Edwards  the  more  prominent  have  been 
N.  W.  Taylor  (Yale)  and  Edwards  A.  Park  (Andover).  A  new 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  proposed  by  Horace 
Bushnell  (1802-1876)  about  1850,  provoked  great  controversy, 
but  during  the  later  years  of  the  19th  century  was  widely  accepted 
under  the  title  of  the  "New  Theology."'  It  has  nOt,  however, 
caused  a  serious  division  within  the  denomination. 

Congregationalism  in  America  has  thus  spread  from  New 
England,  its  primitive  home,  over  the  West  to  the  Pacific, 
but  has  never  had  more  than  a  slight  foothold  in  the  Southern 
states.  The  remarkable  junction  or  fusion  of  the  Independents 
or  "Separatists"  who  emigrated  from  Leiden  to  Pljonouth, 
Massachusetts,  with  the  Puritan  Nonconformistsof  Massachusetts 
Bay,  modified  Independency  by  the  introduction  of  positive 
fraternal  relations  among  the  churches.  This-  gave  rise  to 
Congregationalism  in  the  more  proper  sense  of  the  term .  Beyond 
the  limits  of  New  England  the  progress  of  the  denomination 
as  such  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  good  deal  hindered  for  a  long 
period  by  the  willingness  of  New  Englanders  going  West  either 
to  j<Mn  the  Presbyterians,  with  whom  they  were  substantially 
agreed  in  doctrine,  or  to  combine  with  them  in  a  mixed  scheme 
of  policy  in  which  the  Presbyterian  element  was  uppermost. 
It  was  not  until  about  1850  that  American  Congregationalists 
began  to  draw  more  closely  together,  and  to  propagate  in  the 
Western  states  and  territories  their  own  distinctive  policy. 
Meanwhile,  without  giving  up  the  main  principle  of  the  autonomy 
of  the  local  church,  they  have  developed  in  various  ways  an 
active  disposition  to  co-operate  as  a  united  religious  body.  This 
tendency  to  denominational  union  is  manifest  partly  in  the  work 
of  the  various  educational  and  missionary  societies  which  have 
been  enumerated,  but  more  strikingly  in  the  institution  of  the 
National  Council,  which  is  convened  at  interval  of  three  years, 
and  is  composed  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates  representing  the 
churches.;  The  council,  like  the  tninor  advisory  councils  which 
have  been  from  early  times  called  together  for  the  guidance  of 
particular  churches  on  occasions  of  special  difficulty,  is  each 
time  dissolved  at  its  adjoummen  t .  '  It  is  possessed  of  no  authority. 
Its  function  is  to  deliberate  on  subjects  of  common  concern  to 
the  entire  denomination,  and  to  publish  such  opinions  and 
counsels  as  a  majority  may  see  fit  to  send  forth  to  the  churches. 
The  first  of  the  National  Councils  (held  at  Boston  in  1865) 
issued  a  brief  statement  of  doctrine  (the  "  Burial  Hill  Declara- 
tion"), descriptive  of  the  religious  tenets  generally  accepted  by 
the  denomination.  Later  (1883)  a  large  committee,  previously 
appointed,  framed  a  more  full  confession  of  faith  (the  "  Com- 
mission Creed  "),  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Of  course  neither 
of  these  creeds  was  in  the  least  binding  upon  ministers  or  upon 
churches,  except  so  fat  as  in  each  instance  they  might  be  volun- 
tarily adopted.  The  movement  in  the  direction  of  um'on  has 
been  still  further  promoted  by  the  International  Councils  referred 
to  above  (section  on  British  Congregationalism  ad  fin,),  in  which 
the  American  Congregationalists  have  met  the  representatives 
of  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  having  the 
same  faith  and  polity.  In  the  different  states,  conferences, 
composed  likewise  of  representatives  of  the  several  churches  and 
their  pastors,  have  sprung  up.  These  meet  at  stated  intervals  for 
the  consideration  of  practical  subjects  of  moment,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  a  religious  spirit.  There  is  a  tendency,  moreover, 
to  accord  to  the  conferences  the  function  of  determining  the  tests 
of  ministerial  standing  in  the  Congregational  denomination. 
In  some  of  the  states  the  licensing  of  preachers,  which  was 
formerly  left  to  the  voluntary  associations  of  ministers  in  the 
different  localities,  has  been  made  a  function  of  the  state  con- 
ferences. At  the  very  first,  in  New  England,  the  theory  was  held 
that  a  minister )  on  ceasing  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  particular 
church,  falls  into  the  rank  of  laymen.  But  the  view  was  very 
soon  adopted,  and  since  has  universally  prevailed,  that  a  minister 
in  such  cases  still  retains  his  clerical  character.  In  later  times  the 
tneasure  of  authority  conceded  to  a  pastor  as  the  shepherd  of  a 
flock  has  been  much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  gradual 
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development  of  democratic  feeHng  in  both  minister  and  congre^ 
gation.  Tills  loss  of  clerical  prestige  has  been  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  increasing  habit  of  dispensing  with  a  form  of 
installation,  and  of  substituting  for  a  permanent  pastorate, 
instituted  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  coimdl,  an  engage- 
ment to  serve  as  a  minister  for  a  fixed  term  of  one  or  more  years. 
Under  this  custom  of  ** stated  supplies**  ordination  may  be 
granted  to  those  whose  ministry  in  a  particular  church  is  made 
and  dissolved  by  no  other  process  than  a  mutual  agreement. 
The  Congregational  churches,  as  distinct  from  the  churches 
retaining  the  same  polity,  but  separated  by  the  adoption  of 
Unitarian  opinions,  have  in  times  past  professed  to  be  Calvinists 
of  stricter  or  more  moderate  types.  But  as  early  as  1865, 
Arminians  were  welcomed  to  Congregational  fellowship.  In  the 
last  few  decades,  with  the  spread  in  the  community  of  innova- 
tions in  doctrinal  and  critical  opinions,  a  wider  diversity  of  belief 
has  come  to  prevail,  so  that  "  Evangelical,"  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  term,  rather  than  "  CalvinistiC,*'  is  the  epithet  more  suit- 
able to  American  Congregational  preachers  and  churches. 

The  Year-Book  for  1907  reported  the  total  number  of  communi- 
cants in  all  the  states  at  708,913  (in  1857,  224,732) ;  Sunday-school 
scholars,  679,044  (in  1857,  195.572);  churches,  5?89  (in  i857»  2350) ; 
ministers,  5972  (in  1857,  2315);  the  amount  of  benevolent  contri- 
butions by  the  churches  as  $2,591,693,  in  addition  to  a  total  home 
expenditure  of  $8,986,727.  In  the  theological  seminaries  there 
were  417  students  in  1^7-igoS,  as  compared  with  a  maximum 
of  596  in  1891-1892,  and  a  minimum  of  181  in  1864-1865.  The 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreig[n  Missions  reported 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  11^7:  579  missionaries  and  4135 
native  workers;  580  churches  with  68,000  communicants  and 
65,000  scholars* 

See  Williston  Walker,  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
ike  United  States  (1894)  I  A.  Dunning,  The  National  Council  Digest 
(Boston,  1906). 

CONGRESS  (Lat.  congressusy  coming  together,  from  congredi\ 

cum,  with,  and  graduSy  step),  in  diplomacy,  a  solemn  assembly 

of  sovereigns  or  their  plenipotentiaries    met  together  for  the 

purpose  of  definitely  settling  international  questions  of  common 

interest.     In  thi^  political  connotation  the  word  first  came 

into  use  in  the  17th  century;  an  isolated  instance  occurs  in 

1636,  when  it  Was  applied  to  the  meeting  of  delegates  summoned 

by  the  pope  to  Cologne,  to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 

Years'  War.    In  1647  the  meetings  of  delegates  for  the  conclusion 

of  peace,  assembled  at  Osnabriick  and  Miinster,  were  termed  a 

congress;  and  in  spite  of  objections  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it 

was  "coarse  and  inappropriate,"  based  on  the  physiological 

sense  of  the  word,  it  continued  thenceforward  in  use. 

The  adoption  oif  the  name  Congress  for  the  national  legislative 
body  in  the  United  States  (and  so  for  other  American  countries) 
was  simply  a  development  from  this  usage,  for  the  "Continental 
Congresses " of  1774 and  1775-1781,  and  the  "Congress  of  the 
Confederation"  (i 781-1 788),  were,  as  inter-state  representative 
deliberative  bodies,  analogous  to  international  congresses,  and 
the  Congress  of  1789  onwards  ultimately  consists  of  represwita- 
tives  of  the  sovereign  states  composing  the  Union;  this  body  is, 
however,  dealt  with  under  United  States:  Political  Institutions. 
The  more  general  analogous  tise  of  the  term  (Church  Congress, 
&c.)  is  of  modern  origin. 

In  its  international  sense  the  term  ^'congress"  is  only  applied 
to  gatherings  of  first-class  importance,  attended  either  by  the 
sovereigns  themselves  or  by  their  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs;  less  important  meetings,  e.g,  either  in  preparation  for  a 
congress  or  for  the  settlement  of  a  patrticular  question,  are 
usually  termed  "conferences."  The  dividing  line  between  the 
congress  and  the  conference  is,  however,  historically  ill-defined; 
and  though  a  congress  of  the  first  importance,  «.g.  that  of  Vienna 
(1814-1815),  is  never  otherwise  described,  the  two  terms  have 
often  been  used  indifferently  in  official  diplomatic  correspondence 
even  of  such  dignified  assemblages  as  the  meetings  of  sovereigns 
and  statesmen  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818),  Troppau  (1820)  and 
Laibach  (1821).  The  individual  sessions  of  a  congress  are  also 
sometimes  called  conferences. 

The  results  of  the  work  done  at  various  international  congresses 
in  developing  a  sense  of  the  common  interests  of  nations  are 
dealt  with  under  International  Law  and  its  allied  artides. 


The  more  important  congresses,  e.g.  Mtoster- and  Osnajbrtick 
(Westphalia)  in  1648;  Breda,  1667;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  166$, 
1748,  1818;  Nijmwegen,  1678;  Regensburg,  1682;  Ryswick, 
1697;  Utrecht,  1713;  Tetschen,  1779;  Paris,  1782,  ^814, 
1815,  1856;  Rastadt,  1794;  Amiens,  1802;  Ch4tillon,  18x4; 
Vienna,  1814-1815;  Troppau,  1820;  Laibach,  1821;  Verona, 
1822;  Berlin,  1878,  are  treated  under  their  topographical 
headings.  The  present  article  is  concerned  only  with  the 
questions  of  constitution  and  procedure.  x 

Convocation  and  constUuent  Elements  of  a  Congress.-^ Any 
sovereign  Power  has  the  right  to  issue  invitations  to  a  congress 
or  conference.  In  principle,  moreover,  every  state  directly 
concerned  in  the  matters  to  be  discussed  has  the  right  to  be 
represented.  But  this  principle,  though  affirmed  by  the  Powers 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  18 18,  has  rarely  been  translated  into 
practice.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1814-1815),  the  decisions 
of  which  aSected  every  state  in  Europe,  a  committee  of  the  five 
great  Powers  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  settle  every- 
thing of  importance;  and  this  set  the  precedent  which  has  been 
loUowed  ever  since.  At  the  congresses  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  as 
at  that  of  Vienna,  the  great  Powers  regulated  the  affairs  of  Jesser 
states  without  consulting  the  representatives  of  the  latter. 
Similarly,  at  the  conference  of  1869  on  the  affairs  of  Crete  no 
representative  of  Greece  was  present;  and  at  the  conference 
of  London  (1883),  on  the  international  regulation  of  the  Danube, 
the  sovereign  state  of  Rumania,  though  a  Danubian  Power,  was 
not  represented.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Cavour 
obtained  admission  to  the  congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  the 
proposal  of  a  confess  in  18  59  broke  down  on  the  refusal  of  Austria 
to  admit  the  right  of  Sardinia  to  be  represented.  M.  Pradier- 
Fod^r^  deplores  the  consistent  breach  of  the  "  f imdamental 
rule"  in  this  respect;  but  since  every  sovereign  state,  great  and 
snoall,  once  admitted,  has  an  equal  voice,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  principle,  equitable  in  theory,  could  be  established  in 
practice.  The  failure  of  the  Hague  conferences  to  arrive  at  any 
substantial  residts  was  in  fact  due,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
the  admission  on  equal  terms  of  a  crowd  of  very  unequal  Powers. 
It  may  then  be  laid  down  that  all  congresses  and  conferences 
that  have  effected  settlements  of  importance  have  been  summoned 
and  dominated  by  Powers  strong  enough  to  enforce  respect  for 
their  views. 

Preliminaries^ — Before  a  congress  meets  it  is  customary,  not 
only  to  agree  on  the  place  of  meeting  (a  question  often  of  first- 
class  importance)  and  on  the  Powers  to  whom  invitations  are 
to  be  sent,  but  to  define  very  carefully  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  business  to  be  transacted.  This  is  done  sometimes  by 
an  elaborate  exchange  of  diplomatic  correspiondence  issuing 
in  preliminary  conventions,  sometimes  by  the  summoning  of 
conferences,  e.g.  those  at  Vienna  in  1855  preliminary  to  the 
congress  of  Paris  in  1856. 

Procedure, — When  the  congress  assembles  the  first  business 
is  the  verification  of  powers,  which  is  done  by  a  commission 
specially  appointed  to  examine  the  credentials  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries. It  is  usual  for  the  Powers,  for  obvious  practical 
reasons,  to  be  represented  by  two  or  three  plenipotentiaries. 
If  the  foreign  minister  himself  attend,  he  needs  no  credentials; 
those  of  his  colleagues  are  countersigned  by  him.  The  verifica- 
tion being  completed,  questions  of  procedure,  of  precedence  and 
the  like,  are 'settled.  In  earlier  times  this  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficialty  and  delicacy,  since  there  was  no  norm  by  which 
the  respective  dignity  of  the  representatives  of  first-class  Powers 
could  be  established;  an  incredible  amount  of  time  was  wasted 
in  futile  questions  of  precedence,  and  not  seldom  negotiations 
for  a  peace  that  every  one  desired  broke  down  on  a  point  of 
etiquette.  All  this  has  been  obviated>^y~the  rule  observed  at 
the  congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  according  to  whi(£~^e  pleni- 
poten,tiaries  took  their  seats  at  a  horse-shoe  table  in  the. alpha- 
betical order  of  the  states  they  represented,  according  to  the 
French  alphabet. 

:  The  presidency  of  the  congress  is  by  courtesy  reserved  for  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held;  if,  however,  he  decline  to  serve,  a  president  is  elected; 
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or,  if  there  be  a  mediating  Power,  the  minister  representing  this 
presides.  At  the  first  session  the  president  takes  his  seat  and 
delivers  a  speech  welcoming  the  delegates  and  sketching  the 
objects  of  the  meeting;  the  bureau  of  the  congress  (secretary, 
assistant  secretaries,  and  archivist)  is  then  elected  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  president,  and  its  members  are  introduced  to  the 
assembly.  Finally  the  president  impresses  on  all  present  the 
obligation  of  keeping  the  proceedings  secret,  and  adjourns  the 
session  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  that  the  mini&ters  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  each  others'  acquaintance  and  talking 
matters  over  in  private.  Serious  business  begins  with  the 
second  session. 

The  discussions  are  governed  by  carefully  defined  rules.  Thus 
every  proposition  must  be  presented  in  writing,  and  all  decisions 
to  be  binding  on  all  must  be  unanimous.  The  secretary  keeps 
the  minutes  {proc^ s-verbal)  of  each  session,  which  are  signed  by 
all  present  and  read  at  the  next  meeting.  This  protocol — as  it 
has  been  called  since  the  congress  of  Vienna — ^takes  the  form  of 
a  bald,  but  very  exact  resum6  of  important  points  discussed, 
ending  with  a  record  of  the  conclusions  and  resolutions  arrived 
at.  If  there  be  no  such  results,  opinions  are  recorded.  If  any 
plenipotentiary  dissent  from  the  general  opinion,  such  dissent 
must  be  recorded  in  the  protocol.  Sometimes  short  signed 
memoranda,  known  as  a  vote  or  opinion^  are  attached  to  the 
protocol,  stating  the  reasons  that  have  governed  the  Powers  in 
question  in  agreeing  to  a  given  conclusion.  Individual  Powers 
may  express  their  dissent  in  two  ways:  either  by  placing  such 
dissent  on  record,  as  Lord  Stewart  did  at  Laibach,  or  by  with- 
drawing altogether  from  the  sdlssions  of  the  congress,  as  Spain 
did  at  Vienna  and  Great  Britain  at  Verona,  Though  the  Final 
Act  of  Vienna  was  issued  as  the  act  of  all  the  Powers,  the  sub- 
sequent formal  adhesion  of  Spain  was  considered  necessary  to 
complete  the  "European"  character  of  that  treaty;  the  action 
of  Great  Britain  at  Verona  prevented  the  intervention  in  Spain 
from  having  the  sanction  of  the  concert.  At  Vienna  in  1814, 
owing  to  the  vast  range  of  the  questions  to  be  settled,  the  work 
of  the  congress  was  distributed  among  committees;  but  at 
Paris  (1856)  and  Berlin  (1878)  all  matters  were  discussed  and 
settled  in  full  session.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  after  the 
discussion  of  the  various  subjects  before  the  congress  are  usually 
embodied  in  separate  conventions,  duly  signed  by  the  Powers 
who  are  a  party  to  them.  Finally,  these  separate  conventions 
are  brought  together  in  an  inclusive  treaty,  signed  by  all  the 
plenipotentiaries  present,  known  as  the  Final  Act. 

See  P.  Pradier-Fod^re,  Cours  de  droit  diplofnatique  (2  vols.,  2nd  ed., 
Paris,  1899).  <W.  A.  P.) 

CONGREVE,  RICHARD  (1818-1899),  English  Positivist,  was 
bom  at  Leamington  on  the  4th  of  September  18 18,  and  was 
educated  at  Rugby  under  Dr  Arnold,  who  is  said  to  have  expressed 
a  higher  opinion  of  him  than  of  any  other  pupil.  After  taking 
first-class  honours  at  Oxford  and  gaining  a  fellowship  at  Wadham 
College,  he  spent  some  time  as  a  master  at  Rugby,  but  returned 
to  Oxford  as  a  tutor.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he  visited 
Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Barthdlemy  St  Hilaire 
and  Auguste  Comte.  He  was  so  attracted  by  the  Positive 
philosophy  that  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1855,  and  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  the  Positive 
philosophy.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  carried  on  in 
Chapel  Street,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  In  1878  he  declined  to 
admit  the  authority  of  Pierre  LaflStte,  Comte's  official  successor, 
and  the  result  was  a  split  in  the  ranks  of  English  Positivism, 
Frederic  Harrison,  Dr  J.  H.  Bridges  and  Professor  E.  Beesly 
forming  a  separate  society  at  Newton  Hall,  Fetter  Lane.  Con- 
greve  translated  several  of  Comte's  works,  and  in  1874  published 
a  large  volume  of  essays,  in  which  he  advocated  Comte's  view 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Great  Britain  to  renounce  her  foreign 
possessions.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  courtly  manners 
and  great  intellectual  capacity.  He  died  at  Hampstead  on  the 
5th  of  July  1899. 

Publications. — Roman  Empire  of  the  West  (1855);  annotated 
edition  of  Aristotle's  Politics  (1855;  2nd  ed.,  1874);  Catechism  of 
ike  Positive  Religion^  translated  from  the  French  of  A.  Comte  (1858; 


3rcl  ed..  1891);  Elizabeth  of  England  (1862};  Essays,  political^  social, 
and  religious  (1874;  2nd  series,  1892);  Historical  Lectures  (collected 
in  one  volume,  1902). 

CONGREVE,  WILLIAM  (1670-17^9),  English  dramatist,  the 
greatest  English  master  of  pure  comedy,  was  bom  at  Bardsey 
near  Leeds,  where  he  was  baptized  on  the  loth  of  February 
1670,  although  the  inscription  on  his  monument  gives  his  date 
of  birth  as  1672.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Congreve,  a  soldier 
who  was  soon  after  his  son's  birth  pUced  in  conunand  of  the 
garrison  at  Youghal.  To  Ireland,  therefore,  is  due  the  credit 
of  his  education — ^as  a  schoolboy  at  Kilkenny,  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Dublin,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Swift.  From  college  he  came  to  London,  and  was  entered  as  a 
student  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  The  first-fruits  of  his 
studies  appeared  under  the  boyish  pseudonym  of  "  Cleophil," 
in  the  form  of  a  novel  whose  existence  is  now  remembered  only 
through  the  uoabashed  avowal  of  so  austere  a  moralist  as  Dr 
Johnson,  that  he  ''woiild  rather  praise  it  than  read  it."  In  1693 
Congreve's  real  career  began,  and  early  enough  by  the  latest 
computation,  with  the  brilliant  appearao^^e  and  instant  success 
of  his  first  comedy,  The  Old  Bachelor ^  under  the  generous  auspices 
of  Dryden,  then  as  ever  a  living  and  immortal  witness  to  the 
falsehood  of  the  vulgar  charge  which  taxes  the  greater  among 
poets  with  jealousy  or  envy,  the  natural  badge  and  brand  of  the 
smallest  that  would  claim  a  place  among  their  kind.  The  dis- 
crowned laureate  had  never,  he  said,  seen  such  a  first  play; 
and  indeed  the  graceless  grace  of  the  dialogue  was  as  yet  only  to 
be  matched  by  the  last  and  best  work  of  Etherege,  standing  as 
till  then  it  had  done  alone  among  the  barefaced  brutalities  of 
Wycherley  and  Shadwell.  The  types  of  Congreve's  first  work 
were  the  common  conventional  properties  of  stage  tradition; 
but  the  fine  and  clear-cut  style  in  which  these  types  were  repro- 
duced was  his  own.  The  gift  of  one  place  and  the  reversion  of 
another  were  the  solid  fruits  of  his  splendid  success.  Next  year 
a  better  play  from  the  same  hand  met  with  ^orse  fortune  on  the 
stage,  and  with  yet  higher  honour  from  the  first  living  poet  of 
his  nation.  The  noble  verses,  as  faultless  in  the  expression  as 
reckless  in  the  extravagance  of  their  applause,  prefixed  by 
Dryden  to  The  Double  Dealer,  must  naturally  have  supported 
the  younger  poet,  if  indeed  such  support  can  h^^ve  been  required, 
against  the  momentary  annoyance  of  assailants  whose  passing 
clamour  left  uninjured  and  secure  the  fame  of  his  second  comedy; 
for  the  following  year  witnessed  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  art 
and  life,  in  the  appearance  of  Love  for  Love  (1695).  Two  years 
later  his  ambition  rather  than  his  genius  adventured  on  the 
foreign  ground  of  tragedy,  and  The  Mourning  Bride  (1697)  began 
such  a  long  career  of  good  fortune  as  in  earlier  or  later  times 
would  have  been  closed  against  a  far  better  work.  Next  year 
he  attempted,  without  his  usual  success,  a  reply  to  the  attack 
of  Jeremy  Collier,  the  nonjuror,,  "on  the  immorality  and  profane- 
ness  of  the  English  stage  "—an  attack  for  once  not  discreditable 
to  the  assailant^  whose  honesty  and  courage  were  evident  enough 
to  approve  him  incapable  alike  of  the  ignominious  precaution 
whidi  might  have  suppressed  his  own  name,  and  of  the  dastardly 
mendacity  which  would  have  stolen  the  mask  of  a  stranger's. 
Against  this  merit  must  be  set  the  mistake  of  confounding  in 
one  indiscriminate  indictment  the  levities  of  9.  writer  like  Con- 
greve  with  the  brutalities  of  a  writer  like  Wycherley —  an  error 
which  ever  since  has  more  or  less  peryerted  the  judgment  of 
succeeding  critics.  The  general  case  of  comedy  was  then, 
however,  as  untenable  by  the  argument  s^  indefensible  by  the 
sarcasm  of  its  most  brilliant  and  comparatively  blameless 
champion.  Art  itself,  more  than  anything  .el^e,  had  been  out- 
raged and  degraded  by  the  recent  school  of  the  Restoration; 
and  the  comic  work  of  Congreve,  though  different  rather  in  kind 
than  in  degree  from  the  bestial  and  blatant  licence  of  his  im- 
mediate precursors,  was  inevitably  for  a  time  involved  in  the 
sentence  passed  upon  the  comic  work  of  men  in  all  ways  alike 
his  inferiors.  The  true  and  triumphant  answer  to  all  possible 
attacks  of  honest  men  or  liars,  brave  men  or  cowards,  was  then 
as  ever  to  be  given  by  the  production  of  work  unarraignable 
alike  by  fair  means  or  foul,  by  frank  impeachment  or  furtive 
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imputation.  In  1700  Congreve  thus  replied  to  Collier  with  The 
Way  of  the  World — the  unequalled  and  unapproached  master* 
piece  of  English  comedy,  which  may  fairly  claim  a  place  beside 
or  but  just  beneath  the  mightiest  work  of  Moliere.  On  the  stage 
which  had  recently  acclaimed  with  uncritical  applause  the 
author's  more  questionable  appearance  in  the  field  of  tragedy, 
this  final  and  flawless  evidence  of  his  incomparable  powers  met 
with  a  rejection  then  and  ever  since  inexplicable  on  any  ground 
of  conjecture.  During  the  twenty^eight  years  which  remained 
to  him,  Congreve  produced  little  beyond  a  volume  of  fugitive 
verses,  published  ten  years  after  the  miscarriage  of  his  master- 
piece. His  even  couise  of  good  fortune  imder  Whig  and  Tory 
governments  alike  was  counterweighed  by  the  i>h3rsical  in- 
firmities of  gout  and  failing  sight.  He  died,  January  19,  1729, 
in  consequence  of  an  injury  received  on  a  journey  to  Bath  by 
the  upsetting  of  his  carnage;  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
after  lying  in  state- in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber;  and  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  fortime  to. the  chief  friend  of  his  last  years, 
Henrietta,  duchess  of  Marlborough^  daughter  of  the  great  duke, 
tatheir  than  to  his  family,  which,  actording  to  Johnson^  was 
then  in  difficulties,  or  to  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  longer  on  intimate  terms  than  with  any  other  mistress 
or  friend^  but  who  inherited  by  his  will  only  £200.  The  one 
memorable  incident  of  his  later  Hie  was  the  visit  of  Vohaire, 
whom  Joe  astonished  and  repelled  by  his  rejection  of  proiE^red 
praise  and  the  foqnres^on  of  his  wish  to  be  considered  m^ely  as 
any^6tlier  gentlimaB  of  no  Uti^rary  fame.  The  great  inaster  of 
w^^gb  every  provuice  in 'the' empire*  of  letters,  except  the  only 
one  in  whibii  his  host  reigned  supreme,-  replied  that  in  that  sad 
chse  Congreve  would  not  have  received  his  visit. 

The  fame  of  the  greatest  English  oomic  dramatist  is  founded 
wholly  or  mainly  on  but  three  of  his  five  plays.  His  first  comedy 
wtas  little  more  than  a  brilliant  study  after  such  models  as  were 
eclipsed  by  this  earliest  effort  of^  their  imitator;  and  tragedy 
under-  his  hands  appears  rouged  and  wrinkled,  in  the  patches 
and  powder  of  Lady  Wishfort.  But  his  three  great  comedies 
are  more  than  enough  to  sustain  a  reputation  as  durable  as  our 
language.  Were  it  not  for  these  we  should  have  no  samples 
to  show  of  comedy  in  its  purest  and  highest  form.  Ben  Jonson, 
who  alone  attempted  to  introduce  it  by  way  of  reform  among 
the  mixed  work  of  a  time  when  comedy  and  tragedy  were  as 
inextricably  blended  on  the  stage  as  in  actual  life,  failed  to  give 
the  requisite  ease  and  the  indispensable  grace  of  comic  life 
and  movement  to  the  action  and  passion  of  his  elaborate 
and  magnificent  work.  Of  Congreve's  immediate  predecessors, 
whose  aim  had  been  to  raise  on  French  foundations  a  new 
English  fabric  of  simple  and  unmixed  comedy,  Wycherley  was 
of  too  base  metal  and  Etherege  was  of  metal  too  light  to  be 
weighed  against  him;  and  besides  theirs  no  other  or  finer  coin 
was  current  than  the  crude  British  ore  of  Shadwell's  brutal  and 
burly  talent.  Borrowing  a  metaphor  from  Landor,  we  may  say 
that  a  limb  of  Moliere  would  have  sufficed  to  make  a  Congreve,  a 
limb  of  Congreve  would  have  sufficed  to  make  a  Sheridan.  The 
broad  and  robust  humour  of  Vanbrugh's  admirable  comedies 
grves  hfm  a  place  on  the  master's  right  hand;  on  the' left  stands 
Farquhar,  whose  bright  light  genius  is  to  Congreve's  as  female 
is  to  male,  or  "as  moonlight  unto  simlight."  No  English  writer, 
on  the  whole,  has  so  nearly  touched  the  skirts  c^  Moliere;  but 
bis  splendid  intelligence  is  wanting  in  the  deepest  and  subtlest 
quality  which  has  won  for  Mdlidre  from  the  greatest  poet  of  his 
country  and  our  age  the  tribute  of  exact  and  final  definition 
conveyed  in  that  perfect  phrase  which  salutes  at  once  and  denotes 
him — "  ce  moqueufpensif  comme  un  ap6tre."  Only  perhaps  in 
a  sln^e  part  has  Congreve  half  consciously  touched  a  note  of 
almost  tragic  depth  and  suggestion;  there  is  something  well- 
nifeh  akin  to  the  grotesque  and  piteous  figure  of  Arnolphe 
himself  in  the  unvenerable  old  iage  odf  Lady  Wishfort,  set  ofF  and 
relieved  as  it  is,  with  grace  and  art  worthy  of  the  supreme 
French  master,  against  the  only  figure  on  any  stage  which  need 
not  shun  comparison  even  ^ith  that  of  C61imene. 

The  Waths  di  WilHam  Congreve  were  published  in  1710  (3  vols.). 
Th4  Draniaiic  Works  of  Wycherlipy,  Gonirei/e  .  .  .  edited  by  Leigh 


Hunt  (i349)»  contains  a  bi<MTaphicai  and  critical  notice  of  Con^ve. 
See  also  The  Comedies  of  WiUiam  Congreve  (1895),  with  an  mtro- 
duction  by  W.  G.  S.  Street;  and  The  Best  Plays  of  WiUiam  Congreve 
(1887,  1903),  edited  for  the  Mermaid  Series  by  A.  C.  Ewald.  The 
Life  of  WiUiam  Congreve  (1887)  by  Edmund  Gosse,  in  £.  S  Robert- 
son's Gre(U  Writers i  contains  a  bibliography  by  J.  P.  Anderson. 

CA.  C.  S.) 

CONGREVE,  SIR  WILUAM,  Bart.  (1772-1828),  British 
artillerist  and  inventor,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  May  1772, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir  William  Congreve 
(d.  1814),  comptroller  of  the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich, 
who  was  made  a  baronet  in  18 1 2 .  He  was  educated  at  Singlewell 
school,  Kent,  and  (i 788-1 793)  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
taking  the  degrees  of  B.A.  in  1793  and  M.A.  in  1795.  ^  the 
latter  year  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  up  to  i3o8  he 
lived  in  Garden  Court,  at  first  stud3dng  law,  later  editing  a 
political  newspaper,  and  in  the  end  devoting  himself  to  the 
development  of  the  war  rocket  ^  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remeq^Kffed. 
Through  his  father  he  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  experiment-; 
ing  with-  artillery  material,  and  finally  in  1805  he  was  able  to 
demonstrate  to  the  prince  regent,  Pitt  and  others  tine  uses  of 
the  new  weapon*.  In  1805  he  accompanied  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in 
a  naval  .att;ac]c  on  the  French  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  but  tlie 
weather  pre>yented  the  use  of  rockets.  In  another  attack  on 
BoulogQe  in  i8q^,  however,  the  Congreve.  rockets,  which  were 
fired  'in  salvos  Iroin  boats  of  special  construction,  were  very 
effect)Ml,  and  .in  1807,  i8p8  and  1809  they  were  employed  with 
excellent  results  on  <  land  and  afloat  at  the  sjege  of  Copenhagen^ 
in  Lotd  Gambieir's  fight  in  the  Basque  Roads.and.in  the  Walcheren 
expiation.  Congreve  himself  was,  present  in  all  these  affairs. 
In  1810  or  18x1  he  became  equerry  to  the  prince  regent,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  in  181 1  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  the  same  year  he  at  last 
received  military  rank,  being  gazetted  lieutenant^colonel  in  the 
Hanoverian  artillery.  In  iSi  2  lie  became  member  of  parliament 
for  Gatton.  In  18 13,  at  the  request  of  the  admiralty,  he  designed 
a  new  gun  for  the  armament  of  frigates,  which  was  adopted  and 
very  favourably  reported  on.  In  the  same  year  the  newly  formed 
"Rocket  Troop"  of  the  Royal  Artillery  was  sent  to  serve  with 
the  Allies  in  Germany,  and  this  troop  rendered  excellent  service 
at  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  where  its  commander  Captain  Bogue 
was  killed .  In  recognition  of  their  services  Congreve  was  shortly 
afterwards  decorated  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Many  years  later  the  Congreve  rocket  was  superseded  by  Hale's, 
which  had  no  stick. 

In  1814,  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Colonel  Congreve  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  and  also  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Laboratory.  He  also  became  inspector  of  military 
machines,  but  his  Hanoverian  commission  did  not  (it  seems) 
entitle  him  to  conunand  troops  of  the  Ro3ral  Artillery,  and 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  friction  and  jealousy  between 
Congreve  and  the  Royal  Artillery  officers.  During  the  visit  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  London  in  this  year,  Congreve  arranged 
the  f6tes  and  especially  the  pyrotechnic  di^lays  which  the  prince 
regent  gave  in  their  honour.  In  181 7  he  became  senior  equerry 
to  the  prince  and  a  K.H.,  and  in  18 18  major-general  d  la  suite 
of  the  Hanoverian  army.  In  1820  Sir  William  Congreve  was 
elected  M.P.  fbr  Plymouth  (for  which  constituency  he  sat  until 
his  death),  and  in  the  fallowing  year,  at  the  corooatidn  of  George 
IV.  (whose  senior  equerry  he  remained),  he  arranged  a  great 
P3rrotechnic  display  in  Hyde  Park.  In  his  later  years  Congreve 
took  a  prominent  part  in  various  industrial  v^tures,  such  as 
gas  companies,  which,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
successful.   He  died  at  Toulouse  on  the  i6th  of  May^S28. 

Congreve  was  an  ingenious  and  versatile  man  of  science. 
Besides  the  war  rocket  he  invented  a  gun-reooil  moutitihg)  a 
time-fu^,  a  parachute  attachment  to  the  rodcet,  a'  hydro^ 
pneumatic  canal  lock  and  sluice  (7813),  a -perpetual  motion 
machine  (see  Pekpbtttax  Motion),  a  process  of  coloiur  printing 
(1821)  which  was  widely  used  in  Germany,  a  new  form  of  steam- 
engine,  and  a  method  of  Consuming  smoke  (which  was  applied 
at  the  Royal  Laboratory)  ^  he  also  took  out  patents  for  a  dock 
in  wbieh  time  was  measured  by  a  bait  TOlliiKg  on  -an  inclined 
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plane;  for  protecting  buildings  against  fire;  inlaying  and 
combining  metals;  unforgeable  bank-note  paper;  a  method 
of  killing  whajes  by  means  of  rockets;  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder;  stereotype  plates;  fireworks; 
gas  meters,  &c.  The  first  friction  matches  made  in  England 
(1827)  were  named  after  him  by  their  inventor,  John  Walker. 
He  published  a  number  of  works,  including  three  treatises  on 
The  Congreve  Rocket  System  (1807,  1817  and  1821;  the  last 
was  translated  into  German,  Weimar,  1829);  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance  (1812);  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hydropneumatical  Lock  (18 15);  A  New  Principle  of 
Steam-Engine  (1819);  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments  (1819); 
Systems  of  Currency  (1819),  &c. 

See  Colonel  J.  R.  Jf.  Jocelyn  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
vol.  32,  No.  1 1 ,  and  sources  therein  referred  to.  The  account  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  very  inaccurate. 

COlVGltUOnS  (from  Lat.  congruere,  to  agree),  that  which 
corresponds  to  or  agrees  with  anything;  the  derivation  appears 
in  **  congruence,"  a  condition  of  such  correspondence  or  agree- 
ment, a  term  used  particularly  in  mathematics,  e.g,  for  a  doubly 
infinite  system  of  lines  (see  Surface),  and  in  the  theory  of 
numbers,  for  the  relation  of  two  numbers,  which,  on  being 
divided  by  a  third  number,  known  as  the  modulus,  leave  the 
same  remainder  (see  Number)  .  The  similar  word  "  congruity  " 
is  a  term  of  Scholastic  theology  in  the  doctrine  of  merit.  God's 
recompense  for  good  works,  if  performed  in  a  state  of  grace,  is 
based  on  "  condignity,"  meritum  de  condigno;  if  before  such  a 
state  is  reached,  it  should  be  fit  or  **  congruous  "  that  God  should 
recompense  such  works  by  conferring  the  "  first  grace,"  meritum 
de  congruo.  The  term  is  also  used  in  theology,  in  reference  to 
the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  on 
the  subject  of  grace,  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  (see  Molina, 
Luis,  and  Suarez,  Francisco). 

CONIBOS,  or  Manoas,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  and  the  banks  of  the 
Ucayali,  Peru.  Spanish  missionaries  first  visited  them  in  1683, 
and  in  1685  some  Franciscans  who  had  founded  a  mission  among 
them  were  massacred.  A  like  fate  befell  a  priest  in  1695.  They 
have  since  been  converted  and  are  now  a  peaceful  people. 

CONIC  SECTION,  or  briefly  Conic,  a  curve  in  which  a  plane 
intersects  a  cone.  In  ancient  geometry  the  name  was  restricted 
to  the  three  particular  forms  now  designated  the  ellipse,  parabola 
and  hyperbola,  and  this  sense  is  still  retained  in  general  works. 
But  in  modem  geometry,  especially  in  the  analytical  and  pro- 
jective methods,  the  "  principle  of  continuity  "  renders  advisable 
the  inclusion  of  the  other  forms  of  the  section  of  a  cone,  viz.  the 
cirde,  and  two  lines  (and  also  two  points,  the  reciprocal  of  two 
lines)  under  the  general  title  conic.  The  definition  of  conies  as 
sections  of  a  cone  was  employed  by  the  Greek  geometers  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  researches  in  this  subject;  but 
the  subsequent  development  of  geometrical  methods  has  brought 
to  light  many  other  means  for  defining  these  curves.  One  defini- 
tion, which  is  of  especial  value  in  the  geometrical  treatment  of  the 
conic  sections  (ellipse,  parabola  and  hyperbola)  in  piano,  is  that 
a  conic  is  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distances  from  a  fixed  point 
(termed  the  focus)  and  a  fixed  line  (the  directrix)  .aje,  in  constant 
ratio.  This  ratio,  known  as  the  eccentricity,  determines  the 
nature  of  the  curve;  if  it  be  greater  than  unity,  the  conic  is  a 
hyperbola;  if  equal  to  unity,  a  parabola;  and  if  less  than 
unity,,  an  ellipse.  In  th^  case  of  the  circle,  the  centre  is  the  focus, 
and  the  line  at  infinity  the  directrix;  we  therefore  see  that  a 
circle  is  a  conic  of  zero  eccentricity* 

In  projective  geometry  it  is  convenient  to  define  a  conic 
section  as  the  proj^tion  of  a  circle.  The  particular  conic  into 
which  tihe  drde  is  projected  depends  upon  the  relation  of  the 
*'  vanishing  line  "  to  the  cirde;  if  it  intersects  it  in  real  points, 
thto.  the  pfojection  is  a  h3rperbola,  if  in  imaginary  points  an 
ellipsev  and  if  it  touches  the  circle,  the  projection  is  a  parabola. 
These  results  may  be,  put  in  ano  ther  way ^  viz.  the  line  at  infinity 
intersects  the  hs^^erbola  in  real  points,  the  ellipse  in  imagiilary 
poiKitSf.and  the  parabola  in  coincident  real  points.  A  conic  may 
t^0O  ta  negai^ile^.  a&  the  polar  recaprpcal  of  a  drde  for  a  point; 


if  the  point  be  without  the  circle  the  conic  is  an  ellipse,  if  on  the 
drde  a  parabola,  and  if  within  the  drde  a  hyperbola.  In 
analytical  geometry  the  conic  is  represented  by  an  algebraic 
equation  of  the  second  degree,  and  the  specie  of  conic  is  solely 
determined  by  means  of  certain  relations  between  the  coeffidents. 
Confocal  conies  are  conies  having  the  same  fod.  If  one  of  the 
fod  be  at  infimity,  the  conies  are  confocal  parabolas,  which  may 
also  be  regarded  as  parabolas  having  a  common  focus  and  axis. 
An  important  property  of  confocal  systems  is  that  only  two 
confocals  can  be  drawn  through  a  specified  point,  one  being  an 
ellipse,  the  other  a  hyperbola,  and  they  intersect  orthogonally. 

The  definitions  given  above  reflect  the  intimate  associatioii 
of  these  curves,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  a  particular  oonic 
is  defined  by  some  special  property  (as  the  ellipse,  which  is  the 
locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  tvo 
fixed  points  is  constant);  such  definitions  and  other  special 
properties  are  treated  in  the  artides  Eixxpse,  Hypekbola  and 
Parabola.  In  this  artide  we  shall  consider  the  historical 
devdopment  of  the  geometry  of  conies,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
the  artide  Geometry:  AnalyHcal  and  PrcjecHve^  for  the  special 
methods  of  investigation. 

History. — The  invention  of  the  conic  sections  is  to  be  assigned 
to  the  school  of  geometers  founded  by  Plato  at  Athens  about  the 
4th  century  b,c.  Under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  this 
philosopher  much  attention  was  given  to  the  geometry  of  solids, 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  investigating  the  cone,  Menaechmus, 
an  assodate  of  Plato,  pupil  of  Eudoxus,  and  brother  of  Dino- 
stratus  (the  inventor  of  the  quadratrix),  discovered  and  investi- 
gated the  various  curves  made  by  trtmcating  a  cone.  Menaechmui 
discussed  three  spedes  of  cones  (distinguished  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  vertical  angle  as  obtuse-angled,  right-angled  and  acute- 
angled),  and  the  only  section  he  treated  was  that  made  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  a  generator  of  the  cone;  according  to  the 
spedes  of  the  cone,  he  obtained  the  curves  now  known  as  the 
hyperbola,  parabola  and  ellipse.  That  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  study  of  these  curves  is  evidenced  by  Eutodus, 
who  flourished  about  the  6th  century  a.d.,  and  who  assigns  to 
Menaechmus  two  solutions  of  the  problem  of  duplicating  the 
cube  by  means  of  intersecting  conies.  On  the  authority  of  the 
two  great  commentators  Pappus  and  Produs,  Euclid  wrote 
four  books  on  conies,  but  the  originals  are  now  lost^  and  all  we 
have  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ApoUonius  of  Perga. 
Archimedes  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  these  curves  by 
determining  the  area  of  the  p>arabola,  giving  both  a  geometrical 
and  a  mechanical  solution,  and  also  by  evaluating  the  ratio  of 
elliptic  to  drcular  spaces.  He  probably  wrote  a  book  on  conies, 
but  it  is  now  lost.  In  his  extant  Conoids  and  SpherMs  he  defines 
a  conoid  to  be  the  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  parabola 
and  hyperbola  about  its  axis,  and  a  spheroid  to  be  formed 
similarly  from  the  ellipse;  these  solids  he  discussed  with  great 
acumen,  and  effected  their  cubature  by  his  famous  '^  method  of 
exhaustions.'' 

But  the  greatest  Greek  writer  on  the  conic  sections  was 

ApoUonius  of  Perga,  and  it  is  to  his  Conic  Sections  that  we  are 

indebted  for  a  review  of  the  early  history  of  this  subject.    Of 

the  eight  books  which  made  up  his  original  treatise,  only  seven 

are  certainly  known,  the  first  four  in  the  original  Greek,  the  xiext 

three  are  found  in  Arabic  translations,  and  the  eighth  was 

restored  by  Edmund  Halley  in  17 10  from  certain  introductot>'' 

lemmas  of  Pappus.    The  first  four  books,  of  which  the  first  three 

are  dedicated  to  Eudemus,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  ajid  author  of  the 

original  Eudemian  Summary,  contain  little  that  is  original, 

and  are  principally  based  on  the  earlier  works  of  Menaechmus, 

Aristaeus  (probably  a  senior  contemporary  of  Euclid,  flourishing 

about  a  century  later  than  Menaechmus),  Euclid  and  Archimedes. 

The  remaining  books  are  strikingly  originaland  are  to  be  regarded 

as  embracing  ApoUonius's  own  researdies» 

The  first  book,  which  is  almost  entirely  Coi>cemed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  three  conic  sections,  Jcontai(i3  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  discoveries  of  Apolloriius.  ^  Prior  to  his  time,  a 
right  cone  of  a  definite  vertical  angle  was  required  fdr  the  generation 
of  any  particulsU*  conic;  ApoUonius  Showed  thut  the  sections 
cquld  all  be  produced  from  one  and  the  same  con^i  which  may  be 
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either  right  or  oblique,  by  simply  varying  ]the  incUnation  of  the 
cutting  plane.  The  importance  of  this  generalization  cannot  be 
overestimated;  it  is  of  more  than  historical  interest,  for  it  remains 
the  basis  upon  which  certain  authorities  introduce  the  study  of 
these  curves.  To  comprehend  more  exactly  the  discovery  of 
ApoUonius,  imagine  an  oblique  cone  on  a  circular  base,  of  which  the 
line  joining  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  base  is  the  axis.  The 
section  made  by  a  plane  containing  the  axis  and  perpendicular  to 
the  base  is  a  triangle  contained  by  two  generating  lines  of  the  cone 
and  a  diameter  of  the  basal  circle.  ApoUonius  considered  sections 
of  the  cone  made  by  planes  at  any  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
circular  base  and  perpendicular  to  the  triangle  containmg  the  axis. 
The  points  in  which  the  cutting  plane  intersects  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  the  vertices  of  the  curve;  and  the  line  joining  these 

e>ints  is  a  diameter  which  Apollonius  named  the  kUus  iranaersum. 
e  discriminated  the  three  species  of  conies  as  follows : — At  one  of 
the  two  vertices  erect  a  perpendicular  (lotus  rectum)  of  a  certain 
length  (which  is  determined  below),  and  join  the  extremity  of  this 
line  to  the  other  vertex.  At  any  point  on  the  lotus  transversunt 
erect  an  ordinate.  Then  the  square  of  the  ordinate  intercepted 
between  the  diameter  and  the  curve  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  portion  of  the  diameter  between  the  first  vertex  and 
the  foot  of  the  ordinate,  and  the  se^ent  of  the  ordinate  intercepted 
between  the  diameter  and  the  line  joining  the  extremity  of  the  mz/iij* 
rectum  to  the  second  vertex.  This  property  is  true  for  all  conies*  and 
it  served  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  constructions  and  propositions 
given  by  Apollonius.  The  conies  are  distinguished  by  the  ratio 
between  the  lotus  rectum  (which  was  originally  called  the  lotus 
erectum,  and  now  often  referred  to  as  the  parameter)  and  the  segment 
of  the  ordinate  intercepted  between  the  diameter  and  the  line  joining 
the  second  vertex  with  the  extremity  of  the  lotus  rectum^  Wheix  the 
cutting  plane  is  inclined  to  the  base  of  the  cone  at  an  angle  less  than 
that  made  by  the  sides  of  the  cone,  the  lotus  rectum  is  greater  than 
the  intercept  on  the  ordinate,  and  we  obtain  the  elRpse;  if  the 
plane  is  inclined  at  an  equal  an^le  as  the  stde^  the  lotus  rectum 
eauals  the  intercept,  and  we  obtam  the  parabola;  if  the  inclination 
ot  the  plane  be  greater  than  that  of  the  side,  we  obtain  the  hyper- 
bola. In  modern  notation,  if  we  denote  the  ordinate  by  y,  the 
distance  of  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  from  the  vertex  (the  abscissa) 
by  X,  and  the  kUus  rectum  by  p,  these  relations  may  be  expressed  as 
^<fw  for  the  ellipse,  y*«^  for  the  parabola,  and  ^>px  for  the 
hyperbola.  Pappus  in  his  commentary  on  Apollonius  states  that 
these  names  were  given  in  virtue  of  the  above  relations ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Eutocius  tne  curves  were  named  the  parabola,  ellipse  or 
hyperbola,  according  as  the  angle  of  the  cone  was  equal  to,  less 
than,  or  greater  than  a  right  angle.  The  yford  paxiabola  was  uaed 
by  Archimedes,  who  was  prior  to  Apollonius;  but  this  may  be  an 
interpolation. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  contents  of  the  Conies  of  Apol- 
lonius. The  first  book  deals  with  the  generation  of  the  three 
conies;  the  second  with  the  asymptotes,  axes  and  diameters; 
the  third  with  various  metrical  relations  between  transversals, 
chords,  tangents,  asymptotes,  &c.;  the  fourth  with  the  theory 
of  the  pole  and  polar,  including  the  harmonic  division  of  a  straight 
line,  and  with  systems  of  two  conies,  which  he  shows  to  intersect 
in  not  more  than  four  points;  he  also  investigates  conies  having 
single  and  double  contact.  The  fifth  book  contains  properties 
of  normals  and  their  envelopes,  thus  embracing  the  germs  of  the 
theory  of  evolutes,  and  also  maxima  and  minima  problems, 
such  as  to  dmw  the  longest  and  shortest  lines  from  a  gireh  point 
to  a  conic;  the  sixth  book  is  concerned  with  the  similarity  of 
conies;  the  seventh  with  complementary  chords  and  conjugate 
diameters;  the  eighth  book,  according  to  the  restoration  of 
Edmund  Halley,  continues  the  subject  of  the  preceding  book^ 
His  proofb  arei  generally  long  and  clumsy;  this  »  accounted  foe 
in  some  measure  by  the  absence  of  symbols  an(i  technical  terms.^ 
Apollonius  was  ignorant  of  the  directrix  of  a' conic,  and  although 
he  incidentally  discovered  the  focus  of  an  ellipse  and  h3ri>erbola, 
he  does  not  mention  the  focus  of  &  parabola.  He  also  considered, 
the  two  branches  of  a  hyperbola,  calling  the  second  branch  the 
''opposite^'  hyperbola,  and  shows  the  relation  which  existed 
between  many  metrical  properties  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbdla. 
The  focus  of  the  parabola  was  discovered  by  Pappus,  who  also 
introduced  the  notion  of  the  directrix. 

The  Conies  of  Apollonius  was  translated  into  Arabie  by  Tobit 
ben  Korra  ih  the  gth  century,  and  this  edition  was  followed  by 
Halley  in  17 10.  Although  the  Arabs  were  in  full  possession  of 
the  store  of  knowledge  of  the  geometry;  of  conies  which  tlie 
Greeks  had  abcumuiated,  they  did  little  to  increase  it;  the  only 
advance  made  conisisted  in  the  applitaliion  of  descrlMng  inter- 
secting conies  so  as  to  solve  algebraic  equations.    The  great 


pioneer  in  this  field  was  Omar  Khayy&m,  who  flourished  in  the 
nth  century.  These  discoveries  were  unknown  in  western 
Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  were  re-invented  and  developed 
by  many  European  mathematicians.  In  1532  there  was  pub* 
lished  an  original  work  on  conies  by  Johann  Werner  of  Nurem- 
burg.  This  work,  the  earliest  published  in  Christian  Europe, 
treats  the  conic  sections  in  relation  to  the  original  cone,  the 
procedure  differing  from  that  of  the  Greek  geometers.  Werner 
was  followed  by  Franeiscus  Maurolycus  of  Messina,  who  adopted 
the  same  method,  and  added  considerably  to  the  discoveries  of 
Apollonius.  Claude  Mydorge  (i 585-1647),  a  French  geometer 
and  friend  of  Descartes,  pubUshed  a  work  De  sedionibus  conicis 
in  which  he  greatly  simplified  the  cumbrous  proofe  of  Apollonius, 
whose  method  of  treatment  he  followed. 

Johann  Kepler  (1571-1630)  made  many  important  discoveries 
in  the  geometry  of  conies.  Of  supreme  importance  is  the 
fertile  conception  of  the  planets  revolving  about  the  sun  in 
elliptic  orbits.  On  this  is  based  the  great  structure  of  celestial 
mechanics  and  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation;  and  in  the 
elucidation  of  problems  more  directly  concerned  with  astronomy, 
Kepler,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others  discovered  many  properties 
of  the  conic  sections  (see  Mechanics).  Kepler's  greatest  contri- 
bution to  geometry  lies  in  his  formulation  of  the  "  principle  of 
continuity  "  which  enabled  him  to  show  that  a  parabola  has  a 
*^  caecus  (or  blind)  focus  "  at  infinity,  and  that  aU  lines  through 
this  focus  are  parallel  (see  Geoicetsical  CoNnNUixy).  This 
assumption  (which  differentiates  ancient  from  modem  geometry) 
has  been  developed  into  one  of  the  most  potent  methods  of 
geometrical  investigation  (see  Geometry:  Projective),  We  may 
also  notice  Kepler's  approximate  value  for  the  drcumference 
of  an  ellipse  (if  the  semi-axes  be  a  and  b,  the  approximate 
cireimiference  is  T(a+b)), 

An  important  generalization  of  the  conic  sections  was  developed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  by  Girard  Desarg^es  and 
Blaise  Pascal.  Since  all  conies  derived  from  a  circular  cone 
appear  circular  when  viewed  from  the  apex,  they  conceived  the 
treatment  of  the  conic  sections  as  projections  of  a  drcle.  From 
this  conception  all  the  properties  of  conies  can  be  deduced. 
Desargues  has  a  special  claim  to  fame  on  account  of  his  beautiful 
theorem  on  the  involution  of  a  quadrangle  inscribed  in  a  conic. 
Pascal  discovered  a  striking  property  of  a  hexagon  inscribed  in 
a  conic  (the  hexagrammum  mysticum) ;  from  this  theorem  Pascal 
is  said  to  have  deduced  over  400  corollaries,  including  most  of 
the  results  obtained  by  earlier  geometers.  This  subject  is 
mathematically  discussed  in  the  article  Geometry:  Projective. 

While  Desargues  and  Pascal  were  founding  modem  synthetic 
geometry,  Ren6  Descartes  was  developing  the  algebraic  repre- 
sentation of  geometric  relations.  The  subject  of  analytical 
geometry  which  he  virtually  created  enabled  him  to  view  the 
conic  sections  as  algebraic  equations  of  the  second  degree,  the 
form  of  the  section  depending  solely  on  the  coefficients.  This 
method  rivals  in  elegance  all  other  methods;  problems  are 
investigated  by  purely  algebraic  means,  and  generalizations 
discovered  which  elevate  the  method  to  a  position  of  paramount 
importance.  John  WalHs,  in  addition  to  translating  the  Conies 
of  Apollonius,  published  in  1655  an  original  work  entitled  De 
sectfonibus  conkis  nova  methodo  exposiiis,  in  which  he  treated 
the  curves  by  the  Cartesian  method,  and  derived  their  properties 
from  the  definition  in  piano,  completely  ignoring  the  connexion 
between  the  conic  sections  and  a  cone.  The  analytical  method 
was  also  followed  by  G.  F.  A.  de  I'Hdpital  in  his  TraiU  ondylique 
des  sections  coniques  (1707).  *  A  mathematical  investigation  of 
the  conies  by  this  method  is  given  m  the  article  Geometry: 
Analytical,  Philippe  de  la  Hire,  a  pupil  of  Desargues,  wrote 
several  works  on  the  conic  sections,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  his  Sectiones  Conicae  (1685) .  His  treatment  is  synthetic,  and  he 
follows  his  tutor  and  Pascal  in  deducing  the  properties  oif  conies 
by  projection  from  a  circle. 

A  method  of  generating  conies  essentially  the  same  as  our 
modem  method  of  homographic  pencils  was  discussed  by  Jan  de 
Witt  in  hte  Elementa  linearum  curvarumit 650);  but  he  treated 
dje*' curves  by  the  Cartesian  methodi  and  not  synthetically. 
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Similar  methods  were  devised  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Colin  Maclaurin.  In  Newton's  method,  two  angles  of  constant 
magnitude  are  caused  to  revolve  about  their  vertices  which  are 
fixed  in  position,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  intersection  of  two 
limbs  moves  along  a  fixed  straight  line;  then  the  two  remaining 
limbs  envelop  a  conic.  Maclaurin's  method,  published  in  his 
Geometria  arganica  (17 19),  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  the 
locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  pass  through 
three  fixed  points,  and  the  base  angles  move  along  two  fixed 
lines,  is  a  conic  section.  *  Both  Newton's  and  Maclaurin's  methods 
have  been  developed  by  Michel  Chasles.  In  modern  times  the 
study  of  the  conic  sections  has  proceeded  along  the  lines  which 
we  have  indicated;  for  further  details  reference  should  be  made 

to  the  article  Geometry. 

Authorities. — For  the  ancient  geometry  of  conic  sections, 
especially  of  Apollonius,  reference  should  be  made  to  T.  L.  Heath's 
Apollonius  of  ^erga  (1886);  more  general  accounts  are  giveri  in 
Tames  Gow,  A  Short  History  of  Greek  Mathematics  (1884),  and  in 
H.  G.  Zeuthen,  Die  Lehre  wm  dern  KegelschniUen  in  Alterthum  (t886). 
Michel  Chasles  in  his  Apergu  historigue  sw  Voripne  ei  le  dheloppi^ 
ment  des  methodes  en  geonUtrie  (1837,  ^  third  edition  was  published 
in  1889),  gives  a  valuable  account  of  both  the  ancient  ana  modern 
geometry  of  conies;  a  German  translation  with  the  title  Geschichte 
der  Geomeirie  was  published  in  1839  ^X  ^*  ."^^  Sohncke.  A  oopious 
Hst  of  early  worka  on  conic  sections  is  given  in  Fred-  W;  A.  Muriiafd. 
Bihliotheca  mathematica  -(Leipzig;  i79o5-  The  history  ^s  al^  treated 
in  general  historical  treatises  (see  M atSematics). 

Geometrical  constructions  are  treated  in  T.  H!  Eagles,  ConstrutHve 
Geometry  of  Plane  Curves  (x8(B6) ;  geometric  investigations  primarily 
based  on  the  relation  of* the  conic  sections. to: a, cone  are  given  in 
Hugo  Hamilton's  De  Sectionibus  Conicis  (1758);  this  method  of 
treatment  has  been  largely  replaced  by  considering  the  curves  from 
their  definition  in  planoy  and  then  passing  to'  their  derivation  from 
the  cone  and  cvlinder.  This  method-  is  fdlowed  in  most  modern 
works.  Of  such  text-books  th^re  is  an.ever'iincreasing  nprnber; 
here  we  may  notice  W.  H.  Besant,  Geometrical  Conic  Sections; 
C.  Smith,  Geometrical  Conies;  W.  H.  Drew,  Geometrical  Treatise  on 
Conic  Sections,  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  C.  Taylor,  An 
Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Modem  Geometry  of  Conies  (i88r). 

See  also  list  of  works  under  Geometry  ;  Analytical  and  Projective. 

CONINE^  01  CoNiiNE  {a-propyl  piperidine),  CRHi7N,.an  alka- 
loid occurring,  associated  with  7-CQniceiney  conhydrine,  pseudp- 
conhydrine  and  methyl  conlne,  in  hemlock  {Conium  macu- 
latum).  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0*845 
(20°  C.),  boiling  at  166°  C.,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  sharp  burning  taste  and  a  pene- 
trating smell,  and  acts  as  a  violent  poison.  It  is  dextro-rotatory. 
The  alkaloid  is  a  strong  base  and  is  very  readily  oxidized; 
chromic  acid  converts  it  into  normal  butyric  acid  and 
ammonia;  hydrogen  peroxide  gives  aminopropylvalerylalde- 
hyde,  NH2-CH(C3H7)-(CH2)3CHO,  whilst  the  benzoyl  derivative 
is  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate  to  benzoyl-a-amino- 
valericacid,  C6H5CONHCH(C8H7)(CH,)rCOOH.  It  combines 
directly  with  methyl  iodide  to  form  dimethyl  coninium  iodide, 
C10H22NI,  which  by  the  destructive  methylation  process  of 
A.  W.  Hofmann  (Berichtej  188 1,  14,  pp.  494,  659)  is  converted 
into  the  hydrocarbon  conylene  CgHu,  a  compound  that  can  also 
be  obtained  by  heating  nitrosoconine  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
to  80-90^  C.  On  heating  conine  with  concentrated  hydriodic 
acid  and  phosphorus  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  normal 
octane  CsHu.  Conine  is  a  secondary  base,  forming  a  nitroso  deri- 
vative with  nitrous  acid^  a  methane  with  chlorcarbonic  ester  and 
a  tertiary  baj^e  (methyl  conine)  with  methyl  iodide;  reactions 
which  point  to  the  presence  of  the  =  NH  group  in  the  molecule. 

It  was  the  first  alkaloid  to  be  synthesized,  a  result  due  to  K 
Ladenburg  (see  various  papers  in  the  Be^ichte  for  the  years  iS&i, 
1884,  1885,  1886,  1889,  1893,  1894,  1895,  ^nd  Liebig's  Annalen 
for  1888,  1894).  A.  W.  Hofmann  had  shown  that  conine  01^ 
distillation  with  zinc  dust  gave  oo-propyl  pyridine  (conyrine). 
This  substance  when  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  to  300**  C.  is 
converted  into  a-propyl  piperidine,  which  can  also  be  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  a-^yl  P3rridine  (formed  irom  a^-methyl 
pyridine  and  paraldehyde) .  The  a-propyl  piperidine  so  obtained 
is  the  inactive  (racemic)  forpi  of  conine,  and  it  can  be  resolved 
into  the  dextro-  and  laevo- varieties  by  means  of  dextro-tartaiic 
acid,  the  i^-oonine  (^tartrftte  wjth  caustic  soda,  giving  ^^^oonine 
closely  resembling  the  naturally  occurring  alkaloid,  •   A.  Ladeo- 


burg  (Ber,  1906,  39,  p.  2486)  showed  that  the  difference  in  the 
rotations  of  the  natural  and  synthetic  d-conine  is  not  due  to 
another  substance,  wo-conine,  as  was  originally  supposed,  but 
that  the  artificial  product  is  a  stereo-isomer,  which  yields  natural 
conine  on  heating  for  some  time  to  29o**-3oo**,  and  then  distilling. 

7-Coniceine,  (ZsHisN,  is  a  tetrahydro  conyrine,  i,e,  a  tetra- 
hydro  propyl  pyridine.  It  may  be  obtained  by  brominating 
conine,  and  then  removing  the  elements  of  hydrobromic  add 
with  alkalis.  Other  coniceines  have  been  prepared.  Con- 
hydrine, CsHnNO,  and  pseudoconhydrine  are  probably  stereo- 
isomers, the  latter  being  converted  into  the  former  when  boiled 
with  ligroin.  Since  conhydrine  is  dehydrated  by  phosphorus 
pentoxide  into  a  mixture  of  a  and  fi  coniceines,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered an  oxyconiAe.  Methyl  conine,  C^HmN  or  CiHu"N(CHj), 
is  synthesized  from  conine  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
methyl  sulphate  at  100^. 

CONINOTtW,  JOHN  (1625-1869)^  English  classical  scholar, 
wa^  born  on  the  loth  of  August  iS±s  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire. 
'  H(3  knew  bis  lett^s  when  fourteen  months  old,  and  could  read 
well  at  three  and  a  half.  .  He  was  educated  at  Beverley  Grammar 
school,  at  Rugby  and  at  Oxford,  where,  after  matriculating  at 
Uiriiversity  College,  he  came  into  residence  at  Magdalen,  where 
•  he  Had, been  npmiiiated'to  a  demyship.  He  wa^  Ireland  and 
Hertford  scholar,  in  1844;  in  March  1846  he  was  elected  to  a 
scholarship  at  University  College,  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  obtained  a  first  class  in  classics;  in  JPebruary  1848  he 
became  a  fellow  of  University.  He  also  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for. Latin  verse  (1847),  Engli&h  essay  (1848)  and  Latin 
essay  (1849).  He  successfully  applied  for  the  Eldon  law  scholar- 
ship in  1849,  and  proceeded  to  London  to  keep  his  terms  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  legal  profession^  however,  proved  distasteful, 
and  after  six  months  he  resigned  the  scholarship  and  returned 
to  Oxford;  During  his  brief  residence  in  London  he  formed  a 
connexion  with  the  Morning  CkroniclCy  which  was  maintained 
for  some  time.  He  shpwed  no  fecial  aptitude  for  journalism^ 
but.  a  series  of  articles  pn  university  reform  (1849-1850)  is 
noteworthy  as  the  first  public  expression  of  his  views  on  a  subject 
that  always  interested  him.  In  1854  his  appointment,  as  first 
occupant,  to  the  chair  of  Latin  literature,  founded  by  Corpus 
Christi  College,  gave  him  a  congenial  position.  From  this  time 
he  confined  himself  with  characteristic  conscientiousness  almost 
exclusively  to  Latin  literature.  The  only  important  exception 
was  the  translation  of  the  last  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza  in  completion  of  the  work  of  P.  S.  Worsley^ 
and  this  was  undertaken  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  his 
dying  friend.  In  1852  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  a  complete  edition  of  Virgil  with  a  commentary, 
of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1858,  the  second  in  1864, 
and  the  third  soon  after  his  death.  Prof.  Groldwin  Smith  was 
compdled  to  withdraw  from*  the  work  at  an  early  stage,  and 
in  the  last  volume  his  place  was  taken  by  H.  Nettleship.  In 
1866  Conington  published  his  most  famous  work,  the  translation 
of  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  into  the  octosyllabic  metre  of  Scott.  The 
version  of  Dryden  is  the  work  of  a  stronger  artist;  but  for 
fidelity  of  rendering,  for  happy  use  of  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion so  as  to  preserve  the  general  effect  of  the  original,  and  for 
beauty  as  an  independent  poem,  Conington's  version  is  superior. 
That  the  measure  chosen  does  not  reproduce  the  majestic  sweep 
of  the  Virgilian  v^se  is  a  fault  in  the  conception  and  not  in  the 
execudon  of  the  task.  Conington  died  at  Boston  on  the  23rd 
of  October  1869. 

His  edition  of  Persiin  with  a  commentary  and  a  spirited  prose 
translation  was  published  posthumously  in  1872.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  his  Miscellaneous  Writings,  edited  by  J.  A.  Symonds,  with 
a  memoir  by  Professor  H.  J.  S.  Smith  (see  also  H.  A.  J.  Munro  in 
Journal  of  Philology,  ii.,  1869).  Among  his  other  editions  arc 
Aeschylus,  Aeamemnon  (1S48),  Choephori  (i8f7);  English  verse 
translations  of  Horace,  Odes  and  Carmen  Saeculare  (1863),  Satires, 
epistles  and  Ars  Poetica  (1869). 

CONISTERIUM  (from  Gr.  kSvis,  dust),  the  name  of  the 
room  in.the  ancient  palaestra  or  thermae  (baths)  where  wrestlers, 
after  being  anointed  with  oil,  were  sprinkled  with  sand,  so  as  to 
give  themi  a  grip  when  wrestling. 
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CONJEBVERAM,  Kanchipusak,  a  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  Chingieput  district  of  Madras,  45  ni;  W.S.W;  of  Madras 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  46,164.  It  is  esteemed  by  the  Hindus  as 
one  of  the  holiest  places  in  sotathem  India,  ranking  among  the 
seven  sacred  cities  of  India,  and  is  remaricable  for  the  number 
of  its  temples  and  shrines.  Of  these  the  old  Jain  temple,  situat^ed 
in  a  hamlet  some  2  m.  south  of  the  Weavers'^quarterof  the  city 
(Pillapalaiyam),  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Ch<jla  power  was 
at  its  height  (iQth  or  13th  century),  and  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  historian  by  reason  of  the  inscriptions,  which  contain  an 
almost  periect  record  of  the  dynasties  who* held  the  cotmtiy. 
Older  than  this  temple  are  th&  Vaiknntha  Perumfil  temple  of 
Vishnu  and  the  Siva  temple  of  KailiflsanAth,  which  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Pallava  kings.  The  great  temple  of  Siva^  dedicated 
to  Ekambara  Swami  (the  god  with  the  single  garment)  isremadk- 
able  for  its  lofty  tow^s  (gapuram)  and  the  extreme  irregularity 
of  its  design,  through  which  it  gains  in  picturesqueness  what  it 
loses  in  dignity.  Besides  the  towers,  it  has  several  fine  inches, 
great  tanks  approached  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  the  ''  iMdl 
of  the  thousand  columns.''  This  latter  contains  actually  540 
columns,  most  of  them  elaborately  carved,  arranged  in  twenty 
rows.  About  2  m.  distant,  in  Little  Conjeeveram,  is  the  Vara- 
daraja-«wami  Vaishnava  temple,  also  containing  a  hall  of  piliais, 
beautifully  carved,  and  possessing  a  wonderfully  rich  treasury 
of  votive  jewels.  A  mark  on  the  wall  of  the  inner  endosute, 
something  like  a  horseshoe,  is  held  to  be  the  first  letter  of  the 
name  of  Vishnu.  For  a  century  or  more  the  Tangalai  and 
Vadagalai  sects,  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  temple,  have 
been  quarrelling  fiercely  as  to  the  form  of  this  symbol;  the 
questions  arising  out  of  this  led  to  much  litigation,  and  though 
final  judgment  was  given  by  the  privy  council,  the  matter  still 
constitutes  a  danger  to  the  peace.  The  general  aspect  of  the  city 
is  pleasing,  with  low  houses  and  broad  streets  lined  with; fine 
trees.  Its  only  noteworthy  industry  is  the  weaving  of  the  superior 
silk  and  cotton  ^dris  worn  by  native  women,   i    . 

Conjeeverain,  a  British  corruption  of  K3lnchlpuram  (the 
golden  city),  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era  the  capital  of  the  Pallava  dynasty.  The 
Chinese  traveller  Hstlan  Tsang,  who  visited  it  in  the  7th  century, 
says  that  it  was  then  6  m.  in  circumference  and  inhaMted  by  a 
people  superior  to  any  he  had  met  in  piety  and  courage,  love  of 
justice  and  reverence  for  learning.  In  the  if  th  century  the  city 
was  conquered  by  the  Cholas^  y^ho  held  it  until  their  overthrow 
by  the  Mussulmans  in  13 10,  after  wluch  it  fell  under  the  sway 
of  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar.  In  164^  it  was  taken  ftom  them 
by  the  Mussulmans,  who  in  their  turn  were  ousted  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  1677.  Shortly  afterwazxls  the  emperor  Aurungzeb's 
forces  retook  the  place,  which  remained  in  Mussulman  hands 
until  175a,  when  it  was  captured  by  Clive. 

CONJUOAL  RI6IiTS»  those  rights  which  a  husband  and  wifie 
{L2it,  conjux)  have  to  each  other's  society.  When  either  party 
continues  to  refuse  to  render  the^  rights' to  the<othier,  they  may 
be  enforced  by  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
In  England  the  jurisdiction  which  the  old  ecclesiastical  cburts 
exercised  to  ento-ce  this  right  was  transfen:«d  toihe  divdrce  cdUrt 
by  the  Matrimoniial  Causes  Act  1857.  'the  procedure  is  by  cita- 
tion and  petition,  but,  before  a  petition  can  be  filedj  a  writt>en 
demand  must  be  made  to  the  refusing  party  foi*  cohttbitation. 
Previous  to  the  MatrinKlnial  Causes  Act  1884,-  ditobedience  to  k 
decree  4dr  the  restitutiohof  con juj^  rights  'tendered  the  refusing 
party  liable  to  attachment  and  imprisonment.  The  act  of  S884 
substituted  for  attachment,  if  the  wife  be  the  p^etitioner,  an  ohler 
for  periodical  payments  by  the  husband  to  the  wife.  Failure 
to  comply  with  a  decree  for  reistttution  is  deemed  to  be  desertion, 
and  a  sentence  of  judicial  separatibn  may  be  protibuncied,  although 
the  period  of  two  years  prescribed  by  the  act  of'  1857  may  not 
have  expired.  Conjugal  rights  cannot  be  enforlred  by  the  act 
of  either  party  (R.  v.  Jackson,  1891,  1  Q.B.  ^71);  the  proper 
procedure  being  to  apply  to  the  court  for  relief. 

CONJUNCtlplf  (from  Lat.  conjungere,  to  join  together),  a 
general  term  signifying  the  act  or  state  of  being  joined  together. 
It  is  used  technically  in  astronomy  and  grammar.    In  asti^onomy, 
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"  conjunction"  is  the  nearest  apparent  approach  of  two  heavenly 
bodies  which  seem  to  pass  each  other  in  their  courses — said  to 
be  in  longitude,  right  ascension,  &c.,  when  they  have  the  same 
longitude,  &c.  A  superior  conjunction  is  one  in  which  the  lesser 
body  is  beyond  the  greater,  especially  when  a  planet  is  beyond  the 
sun.  An  inferior  conjunction  is  one  in  which  a  planet  is  on  our 
side  of  the  sun.  In  grammar  the  term  '^  conjunction  "  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  so-called  "  parts  of  speech,  "  viz.  those  words  which 
are  used  to  '*  join  together  *'  words,  clauses  or  sentences.  Cour 
junctions'  are  variously  classified  acoording  to  their  specific 
function,  e.g.  adversative  ("but,'-  "  though  ")  which  contrast, 
illative  (^^  therefore  ")  where  the  >  second  sentence  or  clause  is 
an'  inference  from  the  first,  temporal  where  a  time-relation  is 
expressed,  and  so  forth. 

G01IJURIN0»  the  art,  sometimes  called  White  or  Natural 
Magic,'  and  long  associated  with  the  profession  of  "  magician," 
consisting  of  the  performance  of  tricks  and  illusions,  with  or 
without  apparatus.  Historically  this  art  has  taken  many  forms, 
and  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  use  of  what  now  are  regarded 
as  natural  though  obscure  physical  phenomena.  The  employ- 
ment of  purely  manual  dexterity  without  mechanical  apparatus 
may  be  distinguished  as  legerdemain,  prestidigitation  or  sleigkt 
of  iiand'. 

Whether  or  not  the  book  of  Exodus  makes  the  earliest  historical 
reference  to  this  form  of  natural  ^'  magic  "  when  it  records  how 
the  magicians  of  Egypt  imitated  certain  miracles  of  Moses  "  by 
their  enchantments,"  it  is  known  that  the  Egyptian  hierophants, 
as  well  as  the  magicians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
accustomed  to  astonish  their  dupes  with  optical  illusions,  visible 
representations  of  the  divinities  and  subdivinities  passing  before 
the  spectators  in  dark  subterranean  chambers.  The  principal 
optical  illusion  employed  in  these  effects  was  the  throwing  of 
spectral  images  upon  the  smoke  of  burning  incense  by  means 
of  concave  metal  mirrors.  But  according  to  Hippolytus  (Ref. 
Off^  Hair,  iv.  35),  the  desired  effect  was  often  produced  in  a 
simpler  way,  by  causing  the  dux>e  to  look  into  a  cellar  through  a 
basin  of  water  with  a  glass  bottom  standing  under  a  sky-blue 
ceiling,  or  by  figures  on  a  dark  wall  drawn  in  inflammable 
material  and  suddenly  ignited.  The  flashes  of  lightning  and  the 
rolling  thunders  which  sometimes  accompanied  these  manifesta- 
tions were  easy  tricks,  now  familiar  to  everybody  as  the  ignition 
of  lycopodium  and  the  shaking  of  a  sheet  of  metal.  The  ancient 
methods  described  by  Hippolytus  (iv.  32)  were  very  similar. 

Judging  from  the  accounts  which  history  has  handed  down 
to  us,  the  marvels  performed  by  the  thaumaturgists  of  antiquity 
were  very  skilfully  produced,  and  must  have  required  a  con- 
siderable practical  knowledge  of  the  art.  The  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  conjuring  exhibitions,  the  most  favourite 
feat  being  that  of  the  ''cups  tod  balls,"  the  periormers  of 
which  were  called  acetabulariij  and  the  cups  themselves  acetabula. 
The  balls  used,  however,  instead  of  being  the  convenient  tight 
cork'onifes  employed  by  modem  conjurors,  were  simply  round 
whit6  pefbbles  which  must  have  added  gready  to  the  difficulty 
of  performing  the  trick.  The  art-  survived  the  barbarism  and 
ignorknce  of  the  middle  ages;  and  the  earliest  professors  of  the 
modem  school  Were  Italians  such  as  Jonas,  Androl^tti  and 
Anttoio  Cariotti.  But  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
conjurors  -werei  classed  with  ''mffians,  blasphemers,  thieve, 
\^^gabonds,  Jeti^s,  Turks,  heretics,  pagans  andsoreerets." 

The'hfetory  of  conjuring  by  mechanical  effects  and  Inventions 
is  full  of  curious  detail.  Spectral  jMctures  or  reflections  of  moving 
objects,  similar  to  those  of  the  camera  or  ma^c  Intern,  were 
described  in  'the  14th  and  i6th  centuri^.  Thus,  in  the  House 
of  Pafttei  bk.  iil.,  Chaucer  speaks  of  "appearances  such  as  the 
subtil  tt<^etours  perform  at  feai^ts"*— pictorial  representations 
of  hunting,  falconry  and  knights  jousting,  with  the  persons  and 
objects  instantaneously  disappearing;  e:riubitions  of  the  same 
kind  ate  mentioned  tiy  Sir  John  Mandeville,  as  seen  by  hith  at 
the  court  of  "  the  Great  Chan  *'  in  Asia;  and  in  the  tiiiddle  of 
the  i6th  century  Benvenuto  Cellini  saw  phantasmagoric  spectres 
projected  upon  smoke  at  a  nocturnal  exhibition  in  the  ColosseUm 
at  Rome.    The  existence  of  a  camera  obscura  at  this  latter  date 
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is  a  fact;  for  the  iitstrument  is  described  by  Baptista  Porta, 
the  Neapolitan  philosopher ,  in  his  Magia  Naturalis  (1558).  And 
the  doubt  how  magic  lantern  effects  could  have  been  produced 
in  the  14th  century,  when  the  lantern  itself  is  alleged  to  have 
been  invented  by  Athanasius  Kircher  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  is  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  ^iass  lenses  were  constructed 
at  the  earlier  of  these  dates,— Roger  Bacon,  in  his  Discovery  oj 
the  Miracles  of  Art,  N attire  and  Magic  (jahoiit  1260),  writing  of 
glass  lenses  and  perspectives  so  well  made  as  to  give  good 
telescopic  and  microscopic  effects,  and  to  be  useful  to  old  men 
and  those  who  have  weak  eyes.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  Comus,  a  French  conjuror,  included  in  his  entertainment 
a  figure  which  suddenly  appeared  and  disappeared  about  three 
ft.  above  a  table, — a  trick  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  concave  mirror,  was  among  hi&  properties;  and  a  cdiitempdnary 
performer,  Robert,  exhibited  the  raising  of  the  dead  by  the  same 
agency.  Early  in  the  19th  century  Philipstal  gave  a  sensation 
to  his  magic  lantern  entertainment  by  lowering  unperceived 
between  the  audience  and  the  stage  a  sheet  of  gauze  upon  which 
fell  the  vivid  moving  shadows  of  phantasmagoria. 

A  new  era  in  optical  tricks  began  in  1863  when  John  Nevil 
Maskelyne  (b.  1839),  of  Cheltenham,  invented  a  wood  cabinet 
in  which  persons  vanished  and  were  made  to  reappear,  although 
it  was  placed  upon  high  feet,  with  no  passage  through  which  a 
person  could  pass  from  the  cabinet  to  the  stage  floor,  the  scenes, 
or  the  ceiling;  and  this  cabinet  was  examined  and  measured  for 
concealed  space,  and  watched  round  by  persons  from  the  audience 
during  the  whole  of  the  transformations.  The  general  principle 
was  this:  if  a  looking-glass  be  set  upright  in  the  comer  of  a 
room,  bisecting  the  right  angle  formed  by  the  walls,  the  side 
wall  reflected  will  appear  as  ii  it  were  the  back,  and  hence  an 
object  may  be  hidden  behind  the  glass,  yet  the  space  aeem  to 
remain  unoccupied.  This  principle,  however,  was  so  carried 
out  that  no  sign  of  the  e^stence  of  any  mirror  was  discernible 
under  the  closest  inspection.  Two  years  later  the  s;^ime>  simple 
principle  appeared  in  "  The  Cabinet  of  Proteus,"  patented  by 
Tobin  and  Pepper  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  in  which:  two 
mirrors  were  employed,  meeting  in  the  middle,  where  an  upright 
pillar  concealed  their  edges.  In  the  same  year  Stodare  exhibited 
the  illusion  in  an  extended  form,  by  placing  the  pair  of  mirrors 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  supported  between  the  legs  of  a  three- 
legged  table  having  the  apex  towards  the  audience;  and  as  the 
side  walls  of  his  stage  were  draped  exactly  like  the  back,  reflection 
showed  an  apparently  clear  space  below  the  table  top,  where . 
in  reality  a  man  in  a  sitting  position  was  hidden  behind  ,the 
glasses  and  exhibited  his  head  ("  The  Sphinx  ")  above  the  table. 
The  plane  mirror  illusion  is  so  effective  that  it  has  been  reproduced 
with  modifications  by  various  performers.  In  one  case  a  living 
bust  was  shown  through  an  aperture  in  a  looking-glass  sloping 
upward  from  the  front  towards  the  back  of  a  curtained  cabinet; 
in  another  a  person  stood  half^hidden  by  a  vertical  mirror,  and 
imitation  limbs  placed  in  front  of  it  were  simdered  and  removed; 
and  in  another  case  a  hxg^  vertical  mirror  was  pushed  forward 
from  a  back  corner  of  the  stage  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  to 
cover  the  entrance  of  a  living  "  phantom,"  and  thei).  withdrawn. 
Maskelyne  improved  upon  his  original  cabinet  by  taking  out  a 
shelf  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  mirror,  could  enclose  a  space, 
and  thus  left  no  apparent  placis  in  which  a  person -could  possibly 
be  hidden.  He. introduced  a  iurther  mystification  by  secretly 
conveying  a  person  behind  a  ciirtai^  screen,  notwithstanding 
that,  during  the  whole  time,  the  existence,  of  a  clear  space  under 
the  stool  upon  which  the  screen  is' placed  is  proved  by  performers' 
continually  walking  roupd.  The  principle  of  reflecting  by  means 
of  transparent  plate-glass  the  images  of  highly-Hluminated 
objects  placed  ipi  front,  so  that  they  appear  as  if  among  less 
brilliantly  lighted  .objects  behind  the  glass,  was  employed  in 
the  "ghost"  iUusioiis  of  Sylvester,  of  Dircks  and  Pepper;  of 
Robin,  and  of  some  other  inventors, — the  transparent  plate-glass 
being,  in  some  cases,  inclined  forwards  so  as  to  reflect  a  lime- 
lighted object  placed  below  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  in  other 
arrangements  set  vertically  at  an  angle  so  as.  to  reflect  the  object 
from^  a  lateral  position. 


Among  the  acoustic  wonders  of  antiquity 'Were -the  ^speaking 
head  of  Oipheusf,'  the  golden  'vdt^ns,  whose  vpkes  resounded 
through  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  like.  Hippol3rtus  (iv.  4) 
explains  the  trick  of  the  speaking  head  as  practised  in  his  day, 
the  voice  being  xeially  that  of  a  concealed  assistant  who  spoke 
through  the  flexible  gullet  of  a  crane.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
loth  century  Gerbcrt  (Pope  Silvester  II.)  constructed  (says 
William  of  Mahnesbury)  a  brasen  head  which  answered  ques- 
tions; and  similar  inventions  are  ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  others.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1 7th  centiury 
the  philosopher  Descartes  made  a  speaking  figure  which  he  called 
his  daughter  Franchina;  but  the  superstitious  captain  of  a  vessel 
had  it  thrown  overboard.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century 
Thomas  Irson,  an  Englishman,  exhibited  at  the  court  of  Charies 
IL  a  wooden  figure  with  a  speaking-trumpet  in  its  mouth; 
and  questions  whispered  in  its  ear  were  answered  through  a 
pipe  secretly  communicating  with  an  apartment  wherein  was  a 
learned  priest  al^e  to  converse  in  various  languages.  Johann 
Beckmann,  in  his  History  oflnvenHone  (about  1770,  £ng.  transl. 
by  W.  Johnston,  4th  ed.,  1846),  relates  his  inspection  of  a  speaking 
figure,  in  which. the  words  really  came  through  a  tube  from  a 
confederate  who  held  a  card  of  signs  by  which  he  received 
intelligence  from  the  exhibitor.  Somewhat  later  was  shown  in 
England  the  figure  of  an  infant  suspended  by  a  ribbon,  having  a 
speaking-trumpet  in  its  mouth, — an  illusion  in  wJiich  two  concave 
mirrors  were  employed,  one  of  them  concentrating  the  rays  of 
sound  into  a  focus  within  the  head  of  the  figure;  and  the  mirror 
nearest  the  figure  was  hidden  by  a  portion  of  the  wall-paper 
which  was  perforated  with  pin-holes.  In  1783  Giuseppe  Pinetti 
de  Wildalle,  an  Italian  conjuror  of  great  originality,  exhibited 
among  his  many  wonders  a  toy  bird  perched  upon  a  bottle, 
which  fluttered,  blew  out  a  candle,  and  warbled  any  melody 
proposed  or  improvised  by  the  audience, — doing  this  also  when 
removed  f  torn  the.bottle  to  a  table,  or  when  held  in  the  performer's 
hand  upon  any  part  of  the  sta^.  The. sounds  wece. produced 
by  a  confederate  who  imitated  song-birds  alter  Rossignol's 
method  by  aid  of  the  inner  skin  of  an  onion  in  the  mouth;  and 
speaking-trumpets  directed  the  sounds  to  whatever  position 
was  occupied  by  the  bird..  About  the  year  1835  Charles,  a 
Frenchman,  exhibited  a  copper  globe,  carrying  four  speaking- 
trumpets,  which  was  suspended  in  a  light  frame  in  the  centre 
of  a  room.  Whi$pers  utteted  near  to  this  apparatus  were  heard 
by  a  confederate  in  an  adjoining  room  by  means  of  a  tube 
passing  through  the  frame  and  the  floqr,  and  answers  issued  from 
the  trumpets  in  a  loud  tone.  Stibsequentlyappeared  more  than 
one  illusion  of  a  similar  order,  in  which. the- taLking  and  singing 
of  a  distant  person  issued  from  an  isolated  head  or  figure  by 
^id.  of  earitrumpets  secretly  contained  within  parts  in  which, 
from  their  outside  form,  the  pifesence  of  such  instruments  would 
not  be  suspected.  It  is  probable  that  the  aut09saton  trumpeters 
of  Friedrich  Kaufmann  and  .<>f  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  were 
clever  deceptions  of  the  same  kind. .  As  described  in  the  Journal 
de  Mode,  1809,  M^lzeL's  life-size  figure  had  the  musical  instrument 
fixed  in  its  mouth;  the  mechanism  was  wound  .up,  and  a  set 
series  of  marches,  army  calls,  and  other  c^Niipositions  was 
perionned,  accompaniinents  being  played  by  a  r^al  band. 
Mechanical  counterparts  of  the  human  lips,  tongue  and  breath, 
both  in  speech  and  tin  playing  certain  musical  instruments,  have, 
however,,  been  constructed,  as  in  Jacques  de  Vaucanson's 
celebrated  autoanaton;flHte-pl^yer,i  which  was  completed  in 
1736;  the  same  mechanician's  tambourine  and  flageolet  player, 
.^ich  was  still  more  ij^^ious,  as,  the  flageolet  having  only 
three  holes,  som^  of  the  notes  were  produced  by  half -stopping; 
Abbe  Mical's  heads  which  articulated  syllables,  iand  his  automata 
pla3dng  upon  instruments;  Kempelen's  and  Kratzenstein's 
speaking-macluQes,  in  the  latter  part  of.  the  i8th  century; 
the  speaking-machine  made  by  Fabermann  of  Vienua,  closely 
imitating  the  human  voice,  with  a  fairly  good  pronunciation  of 
various  words;  the  automaton  clarionet-player  constructed  by 
Van  Oeckelen,  a  Dutchman,  and  exhibited  in  >Jew  York  in  1S60, 
which  played  airs  from  a  barrel  like  that  of  a  crank-organ,  and 
could  take  the  clarionet  from  its  mouth  and  replace  it,  and 
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Maskelyne's  two  automata, ''  Fanfare  '*  (1878)  pUtying  a  cornet, 
and  **  Labial ''  (1879)  playiog  a  eupfaomuBi)  both  operated  by 
mechanism  inside  the  figures  and  supplied  with  wind  from  a 
bellows  placed  separately  upon  the  stage. 

Lucian  tells  of  the  magician  Alexander  in  the  2nd  century 
that  he  received  written  questions  endosed'in/sealed  envelopes, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  delivered  written  responses  in  the 
same  envelopes,  with  the  seals  apparently  unbroken;  and  both 
he  and  Hippol3rtus  explain  several  methods  by  which  this  could 
be  effected.  In  this  deception  we  have  the  germ  of  **  spirit- 
reading  "  and  ^*  spirits-writing,"  which,  introduced  in  1840  by 
John  Henry  Anderson,  ''  The  Wizard  of  the  North,"  became 
common  in  the  ripertoird  of  modem  conjurors, — embracing  a 
variety  of  effects  from  an  instantaneous  substitution  which 
allows  the  perionner  or  his  confederate  to  see  what  has  been 
secretly  written  by  the  audience;  The  so-caUed  '*  second-sight " 
trick  depends  upon  a  system  of  signalling  between  the  exhibitor, 
who  moves  amongtheaudience  collecting  questions  to  be  answered 
and  articles  to  be  described,  aiQd  the  performer,  who  is  blind- 
folded on  the  stage.  As  already  stated,  the  speaking  figure  Which 
Stock  showed  to  Professor  Beckmann,  at  Gdttingen,  about  1770, 
was  instructed  by  a  code  of  signals.  In  1785  Pinetti  had  an 
automaton  figure  about  iS  in.  in  height;  nambd  the  Grand  Sultan 
or  Wise  Little'  Turk,  which  answered  questi<ms  as  to  chosen 
cards  and  many  other  things  by  striking  upon  a  bell,  intelligence 
being  communicated  to  a  confederate  by  an  ingenious  ordering 
of  the  words,  Syllables  or  vowels  in  the  questions  put.  The 
teaching  of  Mesmer  and  the  feats  of  clairvoyance  suggested  to 
Pinetti  a  more  remarkable  performance  in  1785,  when  Signora 
Pinetti,  sitting  blindfold  in  a  fr<»it  box  of  a  theatre,  r^tied  to 
questions  and  displayed  her  knowledge  of  artideb  m  the<possession 
of  the  audience.  Half  a  century  later  this  was  developed  with 
greater  ekbdration,  and  the  system  of  telegraphing*  doaked  by 
intermixing-^sifpials  on  -otber*  methods,  first  by  RobertrHoudin 
m  1846,  then  by  ifemumn  in  184:8, 'and- by^Andeirson;  at  a  \At& 
period.  Details  of  the  system  of  indicating  a  very  large  number ' 
of  answers  by  slight  and  unpercelved  variations  in  the  form  of 
question  are  given  by  F.  A.  Gsaadan,  La  sec&nde  vue  divaiUe 
(Paris,  1849)- 

Fire  tricks,  such  as  walking  on  burning  coals/  breathing 
fiame  and  smoke  from  a  gall-nut  filled  with  an  infiammable 
composition  and  wrapped  in  tow,  or  dipping  the  hands  in 
boiling  pitch,  ^?\rere  kno^  in  early  times,  and  are  expliined 
by  Hippolytus  (i v.  35) .  At  the  dose  of  the  1 7  th  century  Richard- 
son astonished  the  English  public  by  chewing  ignited  coals, 
pouring  mdted  lead  (really  quicksilver)  upon  his  tongue  aaad 
swallowing  melted  glass.  Strutt,  in  Sports  and  FasHmes'xtf  the 
People  of  En^ndj  relates  how  he  saw  Powel  the  fire-eater, ' 
in'  1762,  bibil  a  piece  of  beefsteak  laid  upon  his  tongue; — a 
piece  of  lighted  charcoal  being  placed  under  his  tongue  which  a 
spectator  blew  upon  with  a  bellows  till  the  meat  was  sufficiently 
done.  This  man  also  drank  a  inelted  mitture  of  pitch,  brimstone 
and  lefekd  out  of  .an  iron  spoon^  the  stuff  blaaing  fnriously.  These 
performers  anointed  their  mouths  and  tongues  with  a  protective 
composition. 

Galen  speaks  of  a  person  in  th^  2nd  century  who  relighted  ■ 
a  blown-out  candle  by  holding  it  aigainst  a  wall  or  a  stone  which 
had  been  tubbed  with  sulphur  and  naphtha;  and  the  instan^- 
taneous  lighting  of  candles  became  ^a  famous  feat'of  later  times.  * 
Baptista  Porta  gave  .directions  for  p^i^rmlng  a  trick  entitled 
**  many  candles  shall  be  lighted  presently.'^  Thread  is  b<»led  iii 
oU  with  brixtastone  and  orpiment,  and  when  dry  boimd  to  the 
wicks  of  candles;  and,  one  being  lighted^  the  flame  runs  to  them 
all.  He  says  that  on  festival  days  they  aue  wont  to-  do  this 
among  the  Turks.  **  Some  call'  it  Hermes  his  ointment.'^  In 
1783  Pinetti  showed  two  figures  sketched  iipon  a  waU,  one  of 
which  put  dut  a  candle,  abd  the  other  rdighied  the  hot  wick, 
when  the  edndle  was  hdd  to  their  mouths;  By  wafers  he  had 
applied  a  few  grains  of  gtmpowder  to  the  mouth  of  the  firit, 
and  a  bit  of  phosphorus  to  that  of  thd  other.  A  striking  trick 
of  this  conjuror  was  to  extingiush  two  wax  candles  and  simul- 
taneously light  two  others  at  a  distance  of  3  ft.,  by  firing  a  pistol. 
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The  candles  were  placed  in  a  row,  and  the  pistol  fired  from  the 
end  where  the  lifted  candles  were  placed;  the  sudden  blast  of 
hot  gias  f rom  the  pistd  blew  out  the  flames  and  lighted  the 
more  distant  candles,  because  in  the  wick  of  each  was  placed 
a  mfllet^grain  of  phosphorus^.  A  more  recent  oonjiuor  showed 
a  pretty  illusion  by  appearing  to  carry  a  flame  invisibly  between 
his  bands  from  a  lighted  to  an  unlighted  candle.  What  he  did 
was  to  hold  a  piece  of  wire  for  a  second  or  two  in  the  flame  of  the 
first  candle,  and  then  touch  with  the  heated  wire  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus which  had  been  inserted  in  the  turpentine-wetted  wick 
of  the  other.  But  in  1842  Ludwjg  D6bler,  a  German  conjuror 
of  much  originality,  surprised  his  audience  by  lighting  two 
hundred  candles  instantaneoudy  upon  the  firing  of  a  pistol. 
This  was  the  earliest  application  of  electricity  to  stage  illusions. 
The  candles  were  so  arranged  that  each  wick,  black  from  previous 
burning,  stood  a  few  inches  in  front  of  a  ^le  nozzle  gas-burner 
projecting  horizontally  from  a  pipe  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
two  hundred  jets  of  gas  passed  through  the  same  number  of 
gaps  in  a  condu<^ting-wire.  An  electric  current  leaping  in  a  spark 
through  each  jet  of  gas  ignited  all  simultaneously,  and  the  gas 
flames  fired  the  candle  wicks. 

J.  E.  Robert-Houdin  (1805-1871),  who  opened  his  "  Temple 
of  Magic  '*  at  Paris  in  1845,  originated  the  application  of  electro- 
magnetism  for  secretly  w<Mrking  or  controlling  mechanical 
apparatus  in  stage  iUusions.  His  Soiries  fatUastiques  at  Paris 
gave  him  such  a  reputaticm  that  the  French  government  actually 
sent  him  to  Algiers  iii  order  to  show  his  superiority  to  the  local 
marabouts;  and  be  iranl^  as  the  founder  of  modem  conjuring. 
He  first  exhibited  in  1845  his  light  and  heavy  chest,  which,  when 
placed  upon  the  broad  plank  or  ■*  rake  "  aiuong  the  spectators, 
and  exacUy  over  a  powerful  electromiagnet  hidden  under  the 
cloth  covering  of  the  plank,  was  held  fast  at  pleasure.  Iii  order 
to  divert  suspicion,  Houdin  showed  a  second  experiment  with 
the  saihe  box,  suspending  it  by  a  rope  which  passed  over  a  single 
smiatl  pulley  attached  to  the  ceiling;  but  any  person  in  the 
audience -who  took  hold  of  the  tope  to  feel  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  box  was  imaware  that  the  rope,  while 
appearing  to  pass  simply  over  the  pulley,  really  passed  upward 
over  a  winding-barrd  woHced  as  required  by  an  assistant. 
Remarkable  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  concealing  a  small 
electromagnet  in  the  handle  of  his  glass  bell,  as  well  as  in  his 
drum,  the  electric  current  passing  through  "wires  hidden  within 
the  cord  by  which  these  artides  were  suspended.  In  one  of 
Houdin -s  illuaonB*-*throwing  eight  half-crowns  into  a  crystal 
ca^-box  previously  set  8wingin^--dectridty  was  employed  in 
a  different  manner.  Top,  bottom,  sides  iand  ends  of  an  oblong 
ckeket  were  of  transparent  glass,  held  together  at  all  the  edges 
by  a  Hght  metal  frame.  The  coins  were  concealed  under  an 
opaque  design  on  the  lid,  and  supported  by  a  false  lid  of  ^ass, 
which  was  tied  by  cotton  thread  to  a  piece  of  platinum  wire. 
Upon  connecting  the  electric  circuit,  the  platinum,  becoming  red- 
hot,  severed  the  thread,  letting  fail  the  glass  flap,  and  dropping 
the  coins  into  the  box. 

Down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  no  means  of 
^ecretiy  communicating  dd  lihUum  motions  to  apparently- 
isolated  pieces  of  mechanism  had  superseded  the  dumsy  device 
of  packing  a  Confederate  into  a  box  on  legs  draped  to  look  like 
an  unsophisticated  table.  Pinetti  placed  three  horizontal  levers 
clidse  b^de  each  other  in  the  top  of  a  thin  table,  covered  by  a 
dot;h,' these'  levers  bdng  actuated  by  wires  passing  through  the 
legs  and  feet  of  the  taMe  and  to  the  confederate  behind  a  scene 
or  partition.  In  the  pedestal  of  each  piece  of  apparatus  which 
was  to  be  operated  upon  when  set  loosely  upon  the  table  were 
three  corresponding  levers  hidden  by  cloth;  and,  after  being 
examined  by  the  audience,  the  piece  of  mechanism  was  placed 
upon  a  table  in  such  a  position  that  the  two  sets  of  levers  exactly 
coindded,  one  being  superimposed  upon  the  other.  In  one 
"  effect  "  the  confedera|:e  worked  a  small  bellows  in  the  base  of  a 
lamp,  to  blow  out  the  flame;  in  another  he  let  go  a  trigger, 
causing  an  arrow  to  fly  by  a  spring  from  the  bow  of  a  doll  sports- 
man; he  actuated  a  double-bellows  inside  a  bottle,  which  caused 
flowers  and  fruit  to  protrude  from  among  the  foliage  of  an 
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artificial  shrub,  by  distending  with  air  a  numbeE  of  small  bladders 
shaped  and  painted  to  represent  them;  he  opened  or  shut  valves 
which  allowed  balls  to  issue  out  of  various  doors  in  a  moddbhouse 
as  directed  by  the  audience;  and  he  moved  the  tiny  bellows 
in  the  body  of  a  toy  bird  by  which  it  bkw  out  a  candie.  Other 
conjurors  added  more  complicated  pieces  of  apparatus, — one 
being  a  clogk  with  small  hand  moving  upon  a  glass  disk  as  required 
by  the  audience.  The  glass  disk  carrying  the  numbers  4>r.  letters 
was  in  reality  two,  the  back  one  being  isolated  by  ratchet  teeth 
on  its  periphery  hidden  by  the  ring  frame  which  supported  it, 
and,  though  the  pUlar-pedestal  was  separated  into  three  pieces 
and  shown  to  the  spectators,  movable  rods,  worked  by  the 
table  levers,  were  in  each  section  duly  covered  by  doth  faces. 
Another  mechanical  trick,  popular  with  Torrini,  Houdin,  Philippe 
and  Robin,  and  worked  in  a  similar  way>  was  a  little  harlequin 
figure  which  rose  out  of  a  box  set  upon  the  table,  put  his  legs 
over  the  front  of  the  box  and  sat  on  the  edge,  nodded  his  head, 
smoked  a  pipe,  blew  out  a  candle,  and  whistled  a  one-note 
obbligato  to  ^n  orchestra.  Robert-Houdin  em.p]oyed,  instead  of 
the  table  levers,,  vertical  rods  each  arranged  to  ri^e  and  fall  in  a 
tube,  according  as  it  was  drawn  down  by  a  spiral  spring  or 
pulled  up  by  whip-cord  which  passed  over  a  pulley  at  the  top 
of  the  tube  and  so  down  the  table  leg  to  the  hiding-place  of  the 
confederate.  In  his  centre  table  he  had  ten  of  these  "  pistons,'' 
and  the  ten  cords  passing  under  the  floor  of  the  stage  terminated 
at  a  keyboard.  Various  ingenious  automata  were  actuated  by 
this  means  of  transmitting  motion;  but  the  most  elaborate 
piece  of  mechanical  apparatus  constructed  by  Houdin  was  his 
orange  tree.  The  oranges,  with  one  exception,  were  real,  stuck 
upon  small  spikes,  and  concealed  by  hemispherical  screens  which 
were  covered  with  foliage;  and  the  screens,  wJien  released  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  a  piston,  made  half  a  tum^  and  disclosed 
the  fruit.  The  flowers  were  hidden  behind  foliage  until  raised 
above  the  teayes  by  the  action  of  another  piston.  Near  the  top 
of  the  tree  an  artificial  orange  oi>ened  into  four  portions;  while 
two  butterflies  attached  to  two  light  arms  of  brass.  ro$e  up 
behind  the  tree,  appeared  on  each  side  by  the  spreading  of  the 
arms,  and  drew  out  of  the  oi>ened  orange  a  handkerchief  which 
had  been  borrowed  and  vanished  away. 

Many  of  the  illusions  regarded  as  the  origin  inventions  of 
eminent  conjurors  have  been  really  improvements  of  older 
tricks.  Hocus  Focus  Junior, ^  The  Anatomy  of  Legerdemain  (4th 
ed.,  1654)  gives  an  explanatory  cut  of  a  method  of  drawing 
different  liquors  out  of  a  single  tap  in  a  barrel,  the  barrel  being 
divided  into  compartments,  each  having  an  air-hole  at,  the  top, 
by  means  of  which  the  liquid  in  any  of  .the  compartments  was 
withheld  or  permitted  to  flow.  Robert-Houdin  applied  the 
principle  to  a  wine-bottle  held  in  his  hand  from  which  be  could 
pour  four  different  liquids  regulated  by  the  unstopping  of  any  of 
the. four  tiny  air-holes , which  were  covered  by  his  fingers.  A 
large  number  of  very  small  liqueur  glasses  being  provided  on 
trays,  and  containLug  drops  of  certain  flavouring  essences, 
enabled  him  to  supply  imitations  of  various  wines  and  liquors, 
according  to  the  glasses  into  which  he  poured  syrup  from  the 
bottle;  while  by  a  skilful  substitution' of  .a  full  bottle  for  an 
emptied  one,  or  by  secretly  refilling  in  the  act  of  wiping  the  beetle 
with  a.  clpth,  he  produced  the  impression  that,  the  bottle  was 
''  inexhaustible."  In  1S35  was  finst  exhibited  in  England  a 
trick  which,  a  Brahman  had  been  seen,  to  perf<Hin  jat  lidadras 
several  years  before.  Ching  Lau  Lauro  sat  cross-legged  upon 
nothing, — one  of  his  hands  only  just  touching  some  beads  hung 
upon  a  genuine  hollow  bamboo  which  was  set  upright  in  a  hole 
on  the  top  of  a  wooden  stool.  The  placing  of  the  performer. in 
position  was  done  behind  a  screen;  and  the  explana^n  of  the 
mysterious  suspension  is  that  he  passed  through  the  bamboo  a 
strong  iron  bar^  to  which  he  ponnected  a^support  which,  concealed 
by  the  beads,  his  hand  ai^d  his  dre^,  upheld  his  body.  In 
1849  Robert-Houdin  reproduced  the  idea  under  the  title  of 
ethereal  suspension, — professedly  rendering  his  son's  body 
devoid  of  weight  by  administering  vapour  of  ether  to  his*  nose, 
and  then,  in  sight  of  the  audience,  la3ang  him  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  the  air  with  one  elbow  resting  upon  a  staff  resembling 


a  long  walking-stick.  The  support  was  a  jointed  iron  teme 
undtt  the  boy's  dress,  with,  cushions  and  belts  passing  round  and 
under  the  body.  Subsequently  the  trick  was  improved  upon  by 
Sylvester — the  suspended  person  being  shown,  la  several  changes 
of  position,  while  the  sole  supporting  upright  was  finally  removed. 
For  the  latter  deoeptic»ithe  steel  upright  was  made  with  polished 
angular  iaces^  iapex  towards  the  spectators,  and  acted  in  a  dim 
light  on  the  same  principle  as  the  mirrors  of  a  Sphinx  table. 
Before  lowering  the  light,  the  reflector  bar  is  covered  by  the 
wood  staff  set  up  before  it. 

The.m3^terious  vanishing  or  appearing  of  a  person  imder  a 
large  extinguisher  upon  the  top  of  a  table>  and  without  the  use 
of :  mirrors,  was  first  performed  by  Comus,  a  French  conjuror 
very  expert  in  the  cups*and4>alls  sleight-of-hand,  who,  appearing 
in  London  .in  i^S^,  announoed  that  he  wouM  convey  his  wife 
imder  a  cup  in  the  same  'manner  as  he  would  balls.  The  feat 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  trap,  in  a  box  table.  Early  In 
the  igth  century  Chalons,  a  Swiss  conjuror,  traasfonned  a  bird 
into  a  youikg  lady,  on  the  same  pcinoiple.  In  1836  Sutton  varied 
the  feat  by  causing  the  vanished  body  to  reappear  und^  the 
crust  of  a  great  pie*  Houdin  "  vainished  "  a  person  standing 
upon  a  table  top  which  was  shown  to  be  only  a  few  inches  thick; 
but  there  was  a  false,  top  which  was  let  down  Hke  the  side  of  a 
bellows^  this  distension  being  hidden  by  a  table-cloth  hanging 
sufficiently  low  for  the  purpose,  and  the  person,  when  covered 
by  the  extinguisher,  entered  the  table  through  a  trap-door 
opening  upwards.  Robin,  in  1851,  added  to  the  wonder  of  the 
trick  by  vanishing  two  persons  in  succession,  without  any 
possiMlity  of  either  esa^mg  from  the  tabk,-^the  two  persons 
really  packing  themselves  into  a  space  which,  without  clever 
arrangement  and  practke,  could  not  hold  more  than  one.  The 
sword-and-basket':trick  was  common  in  India  many  years  ago. 
In  one  ibrm  it  consisted  in  inverting  an  empty  basket  over  a 
chEd  upon  the  ground;  after,  the  child  had  secreted  himself 
between  the  basket^bottom  and  a  bek  concealed  by  a  curtain 
painted  to  look  like  the  actual  wiclon:  bottcmi,  a  sword  was 
thrust  through  both  sides  of  the  basket,  the  child  screaming, 
and. squeezing  upon  the  swiord  and  upon  the  ground  a  blood- 
coloured  liquid  from  a  sponge.  When  the  performer  upset  the 
basket,  the  child  could  not  be  seen;  but  another  child  similarly 
costunited  suddenly  appeared  among  the  spectators,  having 
been  up  to  that  time  supported  by  a  pair  of  stirrups  under  the 
cloak  of  a  confederate  among  the  b3rstanders.  In  another  form 
an  oblong  basket  is  used  large  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  to  the 
top,  with  the  Hd  occupying  only  the  central  portion  of  the  top, 
ajDud  the  child  is  so  disposed  round  the  basket  that  the  sword 
plunged  downward  avoids  him,  and  the  performer  can  step 
inside  and  stamp  upon  the  bottom  to  prove  that  the  basket  is 
empty*  In  i865.Stodare  introduced  the  trick  into  England,  but 
in  a  new  manner.  Upon  light  trestles  he  placed  a  large  oblong 
basket;  and  after  a  lady  attired  in  a  profuse  muslin  dress  had 
composed  hersi^lf  and  her  abundanoeiKif- skirt  within,  and  the 
lid  had  b^en  shut  and  the  sword  plunged  through  the-  sides,  the 
basket  was  tilted  towards  the  audience  to  show  that  it  was  empty, 
and  the  lady  reappeared  in  a  gallery  of  the  hall. .  The  basket 
was  formed  with  an  outer  shell  to  torn  down,  leaving  the  lady 
with  her  dress  packed  together  lying  Upon  the  basket  bottom 
and  behind  wiiat  had  formed  a  false  front  side,*^the  principle 
being  the.  same  ad  hl  the  clown's  box,  which,  wheii  Containing  a 
man;  is  rolled  overtodi^lay  the  inside  empty.  .  The  reappearing 
lady  was  i  double,  or  twintsister. 

Amohg  the  most  meritorious  and  celebrated  mechanical 
illusions  have  been  automaton  figures  Secretly  influenced  in 
their  movements  by  concealed  operators.  In  the  i^th  century 
M.  Raisin,  organist  of  TroyeSj  took  to  the  Freneh  dourt  a  haipsi- 
chord  which  played  atrs  as  directed  by  the  audience;  but,  upon 
opening,  the  instrument,  Louis  XIV.  discovert  a  youthful 
performer  inside.  In  1769  Baron  Kempelen,  of  Pressburg,  in 
Hungary,  completed :  his  diess-player,  which  for  a  long  time 
remained  the  puzzle  of  Europe.  It  was  an  illusion^ — the  merit 
consisting  in  the  devices  by  which  the  confederate  player  was 
hidde;n  in  the  cabinet  and  body  of  the  figure,  while  the  interior 
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was  opened  in  successive  instalments  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
spectators.  The  first  player  was  a  Polish  patriot,  Worousky, 
who  had  lost  both  legs  in  a  campaign;  as  he  was  furnished  with 
artificial  limbs  when  in  public,  his  appearance^  together  with  the 
fact  that  no  dwarf  or  chUd  travelled  in  Kempelen's  company, 
dispelled  the  suspicion  that  any  person  could  be  employed  inside 
the  machine.  This  automaton^  which  made  more  than  one  tour 
to  the  capitals  and  courts  of  Europe,  and  was  owned  for  a  short 
time  by  Napoleon  I.,  was  exhibited  by  MaJzel  after  the  death  of 
Kempelen  in  1819^  and  ultimately  perished  in  a  fire  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1854.  A  revival  of  the  trick  appeared  spon  afterwards 
in  Hooper's  "  Ajeeb,"  shown  at  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace 
and  elsewhere.  A  chess.-playing  figiure,  "  Mephist<is"  designed 
by  Gumpel,  was  also  exhibited.  No  space  existed  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  living  player  within;  but,  as  there  was  no 
atteny)t  at  isolating  the  apparatus  from  mechamcal.conununica- 
tion  through  the  carpet  or  th^  floor,  there  y(^  nothing  to  preclude 
the  moving  arm  and  gripping  finger  and  thumb  of.  the  figure 
from  being  worked  by  any  convenieijt  co^exion  of  threads^ 
wires,jx>^  aAdleyers.  In  i875.M^k^yi?ie  and. Cooke  produced 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,,  in  London,  an  fluutqinaton  wlii^t-piayei;, 
"  Psycho,"  which^  from.thenjannerin.lyifhichit  was  placed, upon 
the  stage,  |a.ppe^re4  tobe  perfectly  isolated  frcon  any  cp^chanical 
communication  from  without;  there  was  nPtrooi;a^ within  for 
the  concealment  of  a,  living  player  by  aid  of  any  optical  or  other 
iUusioA,  and  yet  the  free  motions  of  both  ^J»^,  especially  of  .the 
right  arjp.^^^  h^pdju^fix^fjifigsmy  card,  .taking  hold  of  it,,  and 
raising,  It  or.low^ing  ft  to  a^y  position  ajid  s^t^ny  speed,  as 
den^anded.by  the  audieftce, ,  indicate^  that  .the  agtions.  were 
dire<?ted  froi?i,  without-  T^ie.  arm  had  aU  the  complicated 
mQveme^ts .  nejces^ary  ^for,,Qiiess  or  draught  playing;  and 
"  Psycho  "  calculated  a?iy  sum  ,up  to  a,  total  of  99,000,000.  A 
stiU  jnore  original  .automaton  was  Maskeiyi)Le's  figure  ^^  Zoe,'' 
constructed  in  ,1877,  which  wrote  and  drew  pictures  at  dictation 
of  the  a-udience.  ,"  ^e,",  a  nearly  life-size  but  very  Jight  doiU 
sat  loose  upon  a  cushioned  skeleton-stand,  of  which  the  solid 
feet  of  the  plinth  rested  upon  a  thick  plate  of  clear  glass  laid  upon 
the  floorcloth  or  carpet  of  the  stage.  "  Psycho,"  a  smaDer 
oriental  figure,  sitting  crossrlegged  on  a  ho^y  was  supported  by 
a  single  glass  cylinder  of  clear  glass,  which,  a&originaUy  exhibited, 
stood  upon  the  carpet  of  the  stage,  but  was  afterwards  set  loose 
upon  a  small  stool,  having  solid  wood  feet. 

That  a  mysterious  and  apparently  elaborate .  mechanical 
movement  may,  after  all,  possess  the  utmost  simplicity  is 
illustrated  by  the  familiar  conjuring  trick  known  as  '^  rising 
cards."  Four  cards  having  been  chosen  by  the  audience  and 
returned  to  the  pack,  this  is  placed  end  upwards  in  a  glass  goblet, 
or  in  a  thin  case  not  deep  enough  to  hide  the  pack,  upon  the 
top  of  a  decanter  or  upon  a  stick.  At  command,  the  cards  rise, 
one  at  a  time,  out  of  the  pack;  one  rises  part  of  the  way  and 
sinks  back  again;  on^  rises  quickly  or  slowly  as  directed;  one 
comes  out  feet  first,  and,  on  being  put  back,  rises  ^he^d  upwards 
like  ,the  others;  a^nd  one  dances  in  time  to  •music,  ,and  finally 
jumps  out  of  the  pack.  At  the  conclusion  there  remain  only  the 
goblet  or  the  case  and  the  cards,  sul)ject  to  the  minutest  examina- 
tion of  any  one  from  the  audience,  without  a  trace  of  moving 
mechanism  visible.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  jeuo^  of  Louis 
Christian  Comte,  the  French  conjuror  and  ventriloquist,  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  in  varied  iorms  has  been  popular 
to  the  present  day.  Probably  it  was  si^ested  by  the  earlier 
device  of  the  golden  head  dancing  in  a  glass,  tumbler,  which 
is  described  in  The  Conjuror  Unmasked  (17^).  Several  crown 
pieces  were  put  in  the  giass,  a  small  gilded  head < above  them, 
and  a  plate  or  other  fiat  .coyer  laid  iipon  th^  moutl^iOf  the  glass; 
yet  thehe^d  thus  isolM^juQiped  inside  (^  glass  80  as  to  count 
numbers  and  ansy/ex  questions.  The.secr^  communicator  of 
motion  was  a  fine  silk  thfpad  attached  to  the  head  and  passing 
through  a  tiny  ^tch  cut, in  the  Up  of  the  ghss,  and  so  to  a 
confederate  who  pulls  it..  In  the  case  of  the  rising  (;ards  the 
whole  of  the  moYPiqeQ(tQvar«i  effected  by  arranging  a  single  silk 
thread  in  the  prevjo§i|^lM  prepared  p^qk,  passing  over,  some 
cards  and  under  pthe^,  and-led  ibehin^.the  decanter  or  other 


support  to  the  stage  and  thence  to  the  confederate.  As  this  in- 
finitely simple  mechanical  agent  is  drawn  altogether  out  of  the 
pack  after  the  last  card  has  risen,  literally  no  trace  remains  of 
any  means  of  communicating  motion  to  the  cards. 

Oriental  ingenuity,  which  furnished  the  original  idea  of  the 
ethereal  suspension  trick,  contributed  the  Chinese  rings  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1834;  also  the  Chinese  feat  of  producing 
a  bowj  of  water  with  gold-fish  out  of  a  shawl,  first  seen  in  England 
in  1845,  and  the  Indian  rope-tying  and  sack  feats  upon  which 
the  American  brothers  Davenport  founded  a  distinct  order  of 
performances  in  1859.  Their  quick  escape  from  rope  bonds  in 
which  they  were  tied  by  representatives  of  the  audience,  the 
instantaneous  removal  of  their  coats  in  a  dark  stance,  leaving 
themselves  stiU  bound,  and  their  various  other  sorcalled  "  pheno- 
mena "  were  exposed  and  imitated  by  Maskelyne,  who,  in  i860, 
greatly  surpassed  any  feats  which  they  had  accomplished.  He 
proceeded  to  exhibit  himself  floating  in  the  air,  to  show  "material- 
ized spirit  forms,"  and  to  present  a  succession  of  wonders  of 
the  spirit;  mediums  in  novel  perforn^ances.  One  of  Maskelyne*s 
cleverest  inventions  was  the  box  which  he  constructed  iQ  i86o{ 
it  closely  fitted  i^h^  he  ^  packed  i^imself  in  a  cramped  position 
within;, it  was  e^cJLosed  in  a  canyas  wrapper^  cordefi  with  any 
length  and. complicated  meshing  of  rope,  and.the,kAOt  ^ealed^ 
.  yet  his  escape  was  effected  in  seven  seconds,  faking  m^re  time, 
he  performed  the  converse  of  these  operations  except  the  sealing. 
Provided  with  the  wrapper  and  the  open  box,  himself  standing 
outside,he  dre^yv^  a  curtain  before  him  to  conceal  the  modus  operandi^ 
and  ipL  a  few  minutes,  was  found  i^.  the  box,  which,  though  so 
small  as  to  permit  no  limb  to  be  moved  more  tjiana  few'inches, 
l^e  jxevertheless  wrapped  and  qorded  g^  exactly  as  if  he  bad 
operated  from  the  outside. 

Modern  conjuring  has  given  .rise  to  many  interesting  develop^ 
ments,  but  none  perhaps  attracted  a  larger,  share  of  public 
attention  than  the  legal  battle  in  the  last  years,  of  the  century, 
ov^r  this  box-trick.  The  case  had  a  special  interest  in  England, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  one  in  which  a,  trick  had  ever 
occupied. the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords.  .The  litigation 
arose  in  this  way.  Mr  Maskelyne  had  been  in  the  habit  of  offering 
a  considerable  reward  to  any  one  who  could  produce  a  correct 
imitation  of  his  box-trick.  The  offer  was  a  direct  challenge  to 
imitators,  and  was  intended  to  show — as  nothing  else  could  have 
done — that  the  tricks  sold  and  exhibited  as  "  correct  imitations  " 
were  not  what  they  professed  to  be.  Two  amateur  mechanicians, 
having  made  or  procured  a  box  externally  resembling  Mr  Maske- 
lyne's,  gave  a  private  performance  before  a  few  friends,  and  then 
claimed  the  reward.  Mr  Maskelyne  refused  to  pay,  his  contention 
being  that  hundreds  of  people  had  already  escaped  from  locked 
and  corded  boxes  resembling  his  in  appearance.  Indeed,  it  was 
for  that  very  reason  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  make  the 
offer.  The  claimants  then  brought  an  action  to  recover  £500 — 
the  amount  offered.  Mr  Maskelyne  produced  his  box  in  court, 
aqd  challenged  the  plaintiffs  to  expose  the  secret,  contending 
that  they  could  not  possibly  imitate  correctly  a  trick  of  which 
they  did  not  know  the  secret.  Their  point,  however,  was  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  secret,  and  that  a  box-trick 
was  not  a  trick-box.  The  jury,  being  unable  to  decide  whether  a 
mechanical  trick  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  or  the  effect  it  produces, 
could  not  agree,  and  were  discharged.  In  a  second  trial,  the 
jury,  after  much  deliberation^  found  for  the  plaintiffs.  Mr 
Maskelyne  appealed  against  the  verdict.  His  appeal  occupied 
the  court  fpr  three  days,  and  was  dismissed.  Finally  he  carried 
the  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  lost  it.  The  majority  of  the 
law.  lords,  while  fully  admitting  that  1;he  secret  had  neyer  been 
discovered,  were. of.  opinion  that  th^  trick  had  been  correctly 
"  imitated."  To  people  dealing  with  mechanical  devices  this 
decision  is  bound  to.  appear  not  a  little  curious.  A  mechanical 
trick  is  a  mechanical  invention,  and  when  we  have  two  absolutely 
different •  inventions,  although  they  may  produce  more. or  less 
similar  results,  one  is  by  no  means  an  imiMion  of  the  other — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  "  correct  imitation."  Applied  to  inventions 
generally,  such  a  ruling  would  produce  disastrous  results. 

Tp  those  interested  in.  magic,.,  however,  one  effect  of  the 
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litigation  was  to  intensify  the  mystery  surrounding  the  original 
box-trick.  The  whole  matter  has  been  publicly  thrashed  out. 
It  has  been  learned  that  the  trick,  generally,  consists  of  a  movable 
panel  fastened  by  a  secret  catch.  Provided  that  the  rope  be  not 
too  severely  knotted  over  that  panel,  the  performer  can  escape; 
but  otherwise  failure  is  inevitable.  Further,  it  is  known  that 
the  original  trick  has  never  failed,  even  under  the  most  severe 
tests,  whereas  the  imitations  have  failed  repeatedly.  There  can 
only  be  one  reason  for  this — ^a  great  difference  in  the  mechanical 
principles  employed. 

Like  most  forms  of  refined  entertainment  the  conjuror's  magic 
appears  to  have  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times.  Certainly,  at 
no  period  of  the  world's  history  has  it  ever  been  so  popular  as  at 
present.  As  a  natural  consequence,  so  many  skilled  exponents 
of  the  art  have  never  before  existed.  Yet  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  at  the  present  day  conjuring  shows  no  advance  upon  the 
records  of  earlier  times.  The  one  great  peculiarity  in  connexion 
with  magic^  at  every  i>eriod,  has  been  the  limited  nimiber  of  those 
who  prove  themselves  capable  of  originating  magical  effects. 
This  peculiarity  has  never  been  more  thoroughly  emphasized 
than  at  present.  Since  the  days  of  Robert-Houdin,  only  two 
men  have  attained  any  remarkable  degree  of  prominence — Mr 
Maskelyne  and  M,  Buatier  de  Kolta.  There  are  many  who,  as 
entertainers,  are  entitled  to  rank  with  the  highest,  but  to  those 
two  only  can  prominence  be  justly  given  as  originators.  The 
only  logical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  to  invent  original 
illusions  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  and,  indeed,  all 
who  have  attempted  work  of  that  kind  will  admit  that  such  is 
the  case.  When,  however,  an  original  principle  has  been  invented, 
it  may  be  utilized  in  producing  many  and  apparently  quite 
distinct  effects.  As  an  example  of  this,  Maskel3nnie's  "  Cleopatra's 
Needle,"  invented  in  1879,  may  be  mentioned.  The  trick  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  mechanism  representing  an  exceedingly  light 
model  of  the  famous  obelisk.  So  light  was  it,  in  fact,  that  it 
could  easily  be  lifted  with  one  hand.  Upon  an  isolated  stand, 
previously  examined  by  the  audience,  a  sheet  of  ordinary  brown 
paper  was  laid,  and  on  this  the  "  needle  "  was  placed.  Thus 
during  the  performance  communication  with  the  obelisk  was 
obviously  impossible.  Yet  from  within  it  human  beings  emerged 
in  a  most  startling  manner.  The  secret  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  "  needle  "  was  capable  of  being  lifted  by  invisible 
means,  and  from  the  outset  contained  two  or  three  persons 
concealed  within  it.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  illusion 
was  one  of  Mr  Maskelyne's  simplest  devices,  it  puzzled  even 
experts  for  a  considerable  time.  When  at  last  the  secret  leaked 
out,  the  principle  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  and  utilized  in  a 
variety  of  ways — ^for  example,  by  M.  Buatier  de  Kolta  in  his 
beautiful  illusion,  "  The  Cocoon,"  first  produced  at  the  Eg)rptian 
Hall,  London,  in  1887.  In  this  case  de  Kolta  had  the  advantage 
of  Mr  Maskelyne's  assistance  in  perfecting  the  mechanical  details. 
De  Kolta's  smaller  tricks  have  for  years  supplied  the  whole 
army  of  ordinary  conjurors  with  novelties.  In  1886,  at  the  Eden 
Theatre,  Paris,  he  introduced  his  famous  illusion  known  as 
*'  The  Vanishing  Lady."  This  mystery,  performed  as  he  alone 
could  perform  it,  was  one  of  the  most  effective  tricks  ever 
exhibited.  Hundreds  of  "  imitations  "  were,  of  course,  produced ; 
but,  like  the  imitations  of  Mr  Maskelyne's  box,  they  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  original;  and  in  this 
case,  unfortunately  for  the  originator,  the  reputation  of  the 
original  was  speedily  rufned  by  clumsy  exponents,  who  only 
succeeded  in  exposing  the  principle.  The  effect  produced  by  de 
Kolta  was  as  follows:— ^Taking  from  his  pocket  what  appeared 
to  be  an  ordinary  newspaper,  folded,  he  opened  it  out  and  laid 
it  upon  the  stage.  Thcfn  a  chair  was  shown,  front  and  back,  to 
the  audience,  and  placed  upon  the  paper.  Madame  de  Kolta, 
in  ordinary  evening  dresS,  then  took  her  seat  upon  the  chair, 
and  a  large  piece  of  black  silk  was  thrown  over  her,  enveloping 
hfer  from  head  to  foot.  Then  de  Kolta  would  shout,  **  I'll  throw 
yoii  in  the  air!  '^— or  words  to  that  effect — ^and  to  all  appearance 
he  grasped  her  roumi  the  waist,  lifted  her  above  his  head,  and 
she  vanished,  coviering  and  all,  at  his  finger-tips. 

Among  the  illusions  depending  for  their  effect  upon  sudden 


disappearance,  perhaps  the  most  inexplicable  was  that  produced 
by  Mr  Maskelyne  in  1891  under  the  appropriate  title  of  "  Oh!  "— 
that  being  an  expression  frequently  used  by  spectators  upon 
witnessing  the  startling  effect.  In  the  illusion  the  performer 
whose  disappearance  was  to  be  effected  seated  himself  upon  a 
raised  couch,  above  which  a  kind  of  canopy  was  supported  upon 
brass  rods.  From  the  canopy  depended  curtains  capable  of 
being  raised  or  lowered.  The  right  hand  of  the  performer  was 
strapped  to  one  end  of  this  couch,  and  the  left  hand  was  secured 
by  means  of  a  strap  attached  to  one  end  of  a  stout  cord.  The 
othet  end  of  the  cord,  having  been  passed  through  a  hole  in  the 
framework  of  the  canopy,  was  securely  held  by  a  member  of  the 
audience.  The  curtains  were  then  lowered  to  within  18  in.  of  the 
ground,  and  through  an  aperture  in  the  front  curtain  the  per- 
former's right  hand  was  passed.  This  hand,  again,  was  held  by 
a  second  member  of  thfe  audience.  Finally,  a  sheet  of  iron  was 
placed  beneath  the  couch,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the 
performer's  escape  being  effected  through  a  trap  in  the  stage. 
Thus,  with  the  performer's  right  hand  in  full  view,  his  left  drawn 
upwards  by  the  cord  attached  to  it,  and  a  clear  space  below  the 
couch,  escape  seemed  impossible;  yet,  upon  the  word  **  Go! " 
the  right  hand  disappeared,  the  cord  became  slack  in  the  hands 
of  the  holder,  the  curtains  were  instantly  raised,  and  the 
performer  had  vanished. 

In  1886  M.  Buatier  de  Kolta,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Maskelyne, 
presented  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London,  a  series  of  illusionary 
effects  upon  an  entirely  novel  principle,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  **  Black  Magic."  The  main  idea  was  based  upon  the 
fact — obvious  when  once  it  is  pointed  out — that  visible  form 
cannot  exist  in  the  absence  of  shadow  or  varying  tint.  In  other 
words,  we  can  only  distinguish  forms  when  they  exhibit  cither 
variations  in  colour  or  shade.  Absolute  unifbrmity  must, 
necessarily,  mean  invisibility.  To  bring  about  this  uniformity, 
the  entire  stage  was  draped  in  black  velvet,  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  and  immensely  deep  cavern.  There  were  no 
lights  within  it,  though  from  the  front  it  was  brilliantly  illumin- 
ated. Upon  the  stage,  thus  prepared,  the  most  startling 
appearances  and  disappearances  took  place,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  footlights.  The  illusions  were  produced  by  the  simple 
method  of  covering  anything  to  be  concealed  by  screens  of 
black  velvet.  These  could  be  brought  almost  to  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and  yet  would  remain  invisible;  thus,  in  an  instant, 
persons  or  articles  would  appear,  apparently  from  space,  or 
would  disappear  into  it.  The  principle  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  illusions  was  adopted  subsequently  by  many 
conjurors,  and  has  served  to  produce  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  effects. 

The  production  of  innumerable  blossoms  from  a  sheet  of  paper 
was  undoubtedly  the  prettiest  of  M.  Buatier  de  Kolta's  smaller 
tricks.  A  small  sheet  of  cartridge-paper  is  twisted  into  a  cone, 
which  is  shown  to  be  empty,  but  immediatdy  artificial  blossoms 
begin  to  pour  out  of  it,  until  quite  a  bushel  of  them  are  piled  up. 
Unfortunately  for  the  inventor,  the  first  time  he  introduced  the 
trick  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  one  or  two  of  the  "  blossoms  " 
were  carried  by  a  draught  of  air  into  the  auditorium.  These 
were  at  once  sold  to  a  manufacturer  of  conjuring  appliances, 
and  within  a  few  days  de  Kolta's  "Spring  Blossoms"  were  upon 
the  market. 

Another  startling  trick,  by  the  same  inventor,  is  **  The  Flying 
Cage."  A  live  bird  is  imprisoned  within  a  small  cage,  held 
between  the  performer's  hands,  when  sudderfy,  by  a  quick 
movement  of  the  arms,  both  bird  and  cage  vanish.'  The  cage 
simply  collapses,  and  is  dl^wn  by  a  string  up  the  coat-sleeve, 
the  unfortunate  bird  l>eing  sonietimes  maimed,  if  not  killed 
outright.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crudity  to  Animals 
once  took  action  in  the  matter,  and  sought-  to  {jrevent  the 
performance  of  the  triick  ^t  one  of  tlie  London  music-halls;  but 
the  conjuror  in  this cAse* invited  the bfficials  to  witA^^sSa  private 
demonstrati<>n,  and  was  clever  enough  to  dohvitice  them  that 
there  was  no  cruelty.  Coiijuring  with  animal's  has 'a  great 
charm  for  ydong  folk,  arid  happily  ft  is  vtty  seWotti  that  a  trick 
involved  any  cruelty  wfcatever.    Th^  a niinals,  as  a  riiFe,^  iqufcMy 
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become  accustomed  to  the  business,  and  appear  thoroughly 
to  understand  what  is  required  of  them. 

In  recent  years  the  mystery  known  as  "  Second  Sight "  has 
been  vastly  improved.  The  old  system,  invented  by  Pinetti 
in  1785,  and  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Robert-Houdin,  has 
almost  disappeared.  It  consisted  of  an  elaborate  code  of  signals, 
given  by  means  of  subtle  variations  in  the  questions  put  to  the 
supposed  clairvoyant;  the  form  in  which  the  question  was 
put  conveying  the  appropriate  answer.  Now  it  is  customary  to 
avoid  speech  altogether.  The  information  is  conveyed  by  means 
of  gesture  or  slight  sounds  at  varying  intervals.  This  business 
requires  an  enormous  amoimt  of  practice,  and  an  abnormal 
memory  on  the  part  of  those  who  become  expert. 

But  there  are  certain  tricks  of  this  class  which  require  little 
or  no  skill  and  a  very  small  amount  of  practice.  These  are 
generally  introduced  by  impostors  who  claim  or  tacitly  suggest 
the  possession  of  supernatural  powers.  The  foUowing  is  a  very 
familiar  example  of  the  kind  of  trick  employed  by  such  persons. 
The  performers  are  usually  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  man  first 
appears,  and  informs  the  audience  that  he  will  shortly  introduce 
a  lady  possessing  extraordinary  powers.  Not  only  can  she 
read  the  thoughts  of  any  person  whose  mind  is  en  rapport  with 
hers,  but  also  she  can  foretell  the  future,  trace  missing  friends, 
discover  lost  property,  &c.  In  order  to  display  the  lady's  capa- 
bilities, he  requests  that  any  members  of  the  audience  who  have 
questions  they  would  like  answered  will  write  them  secretly. 
For  convenience  in  writing,  slips  of  paper,  pencils  and  squares  of 
thick  millboard  are  passed  round,  the  millboard  squares  being 
for  use  as  writing-desks.  The  writers  are  particularly  cautioned 
to  allow  no  one  to  see  what  is  written,  but  to  fold  up  the  papers 
and  retain  them  in  their  own  possession.  Further,  the  writers 
are  instructed  that,  when  the  clairvoyant  appears,  the  thoughts 
of  each  must  be  kept  intently  fixed  upon  what  he  has  written. 
The  pencik  and  millboards  are  then  collected,  and  the  prepara- 
tions being  so  far  complete,  other  portions  of  the  entertainment 
are  proceeded  with.  Finally,  as  the  last  item  in  the  progranmie, 
the  clairvoyant  is  introduced.  A  handkerchief,  upon  which 
some  liquid  has  been  poured,  is  held  over  the  lady's  nose  and 
mouth,  and  apparently  she  falls  into  a  trance.  Then  she  proceeds 
to  describe  the  appearance  of  certain  of  the  writers,  the  position 
they  occupy  in  the  room,  and  the  nature  of  the  questions  they 
have  written,  giving  to  those  questions  more  <h*  less  plausible 
answers.  The  trick  never  fails  to  produce  the  most  profound 
astonishment,  and  by  its  means  several  persons  have  made 
rapid  strides  to  fortime.  But  the  whole  business  is  an  impudent 
imposture.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  thoroughly 
exposed.  It  is  accomplished  as  follows.  Some  of  the  millboards 
passed  round  for  convenience  in  writing  are  built  up  of  a  number 
of  thicknesses,  fastened  together  at  the  edges  only.  Beneath 
the  outer  layer  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  is  concealed,  so  that 
the  pressure  of  the  pencil  causes  a  reproduction  in  duplicate 
to  be  impressed  upon  an  inner  layer  of  catdboard.  These  pre- 
pared pads  are  handed  round  by  attendants,  who  note  the  dress 
and  appearance  of  the  persons  by  wh6m  the  questions  are  written. 
That  information,  together  with  the  prepared  pads,  is  subse- 
quently conveyed  to  the  clairvoyant.  She  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  order  to  memorize  the  questions  and  the 
description  of  the  writers;  consequently  she  is  not  introdticed 
to  the  audience  tmtil,  say,  an  hour  has  elapsed.  Of  course,  it 
would  not'  be  discreet  to  have  all  the  'millboards  prepared. 
Many  of  them,  perhaps  the  majority,  are  really  what  they  appear 
to  be;  but,  needless  to  say,  the  questions  written  upon  these  are 
never  answered.  It  is  carefully  pointed  out  beforehand  that  the 
clairvoyant  can  only  read  the  questions  of  those  whose  minds 
are  in  sympathy  with  hers.  That  statement,  naturally^  serves 
to  account  for  her  inability  to  read  or  answer  questions  written 
by  thoste  >who  have  used  the  plain  millboards. 

In  connexion  with  this  trick  a  further  imposture  is  canied 
out  by  iiwitiiig  strangers  to  send,  by  post,  any  questioiis  they 
wish  to  have  ^answered.  Such  an  invitation  appears  to  be  quite 
straightforward  and  genuine,  but  those  who  are  sufficiently 
credulous  or  sufficiently  curious  to  respoad  to  it  lend  themselves 


t6  the  perpetration  of  an  ingenious  fraud.  In  reply  to  any  such 
communication,  the  writer  is  informed  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  attend  one  of  the  public  performances,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  his  mind  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  clairvoyant. 
Enclosed  is  a  complimentary  ticket  entitling  him  to  attend  any 
performance  he  pleases.  The  procedure,  then,  is  simply  this. 
Each  ticket  bears  a  private  mark,  and  a  corresponding  mark 
is  put  upon  the  letter  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent. 
When  any  marked  ticket  is  presented,  the  attendant  notes  the 
dress  and  appearance  of  the  visitor  and  the  seat  he  occupies. 
That  information  is  given  to  the  clairvoyant,  together  with  the 
ticket.  She  refers  to  the  letter  bearing  the  mark  corresponding 
to  the  ticket,  and  ascertains  what  that  particular  visitor  wishes 
to  know.  Thus  to  the  public  she  appears  to  read  and  answer  a 
question  which  has  not  been  writteti  down,  but  merely  thought 
of  by  a  total  stranger.  There  are  numerous  methods  of  obtaining 
information  by  means  similar  to  those  already  described.  Suffi- 
cient, however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  such  devices  are  of 
the  simplest,  and  require  nothing  more  than  a  callous  effrontery 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  Of  course,  all  kinds  of  mischances 
are  boimd  to  occur.  But,  when  one  is  supposed  to  be  dealing 
with  undiscovered  laws  of  nature,  it  does  not  require  much  in- 
genuity to  wriggle  out  of  any  situation,  however  diffiodt. 

Modem  magic  calls  to  its  aid  all  the  appliances  of  modem 
science — electricity,  magnetism,  optics  and  mechanics;  but  the 
most  successful  adepts  in  the  art  look  down  upon  all  such  aids 
and  rely  upon  address  and  ^ight  of  hand  alone.  The  presti- 
digitator's motto  is  ^*  The  quickness  of  the  hand  deceives  the 
eye  ";  but  this  very  phrase,  which  is  always  in  a  performer's 
mouth,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  innocent  frauds  which  the  conjuror 
employs  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  exhibition.  The  tmth  is  that 
it  is  not  so  much  upon  the  quickness  with  which  a  feat  is  i>e]:formed 
as  upon  the  adroitness  with  which  the  time  and  means  of  perform- 
ing it  are  concealed  that  its  success  depends.  The  right  oppor- 
tunity for  executing  the  required  movement  is  tedinically  called 
a  temps.  This  is  defined  to  be  any  act  or  movement  which  dis- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  audience  while  something  is  being 
"  vanished  "  or  "  produced."  Experiment  will  readily  convince 
any  one  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  move  the  hand  so 
quickly  as  to  abstract  or  replace  any  object  without  being 
perceived,  so  long  as  the  eyes  of  the  audience  are  upon  the 
performer.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  do  so  unnoticed,  provided  the 
audience  are  looking  another  way  at  the  time;  and  the  faculty 
of  thus  diverting  their  attention  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  necessary  accomplishment  for  a  conjuror  to  acquire.  It 
does  not  suffice  to  point,  or  ask  them  to  look  in  another  direction, 
because  they  will  obviously  su^ect  the  truth  and  look  with  all 
the  more  persistence.  The  great  requisite  is  to  "  have  a  good 
eye  " — ^in  French  conjiuing  parlance  avoir  de  Vml]  an  earnest, 
convinced  look  of  the  performer  in  a  particular  direction  will 
carry  every  one's  glances  with  it,  while  a  furtive  glance  at  the 
hand  which  is  performing  some  function  that  should  be  kept 
secret  will  ruin  all. 

The  motto  prefixed  by  Robert-Houdin  to  his  chapter  on  the 
"  Art  of  Conjuring  "  iS^ — "  to  succeed  as  a  conjuror,  three  things 
are  essential:  first,  dexterity;  second,  dexterity;  and  third, 
dexterity  ";  and  this  is  not  a  mere  trick  of  language,  for  triple 
dexterity  is  required,  not  only  to  train  the  hand  to  ih&  needful 
adroitness,  but  to  acquire  the  reqidsite  command  of  eye  and 
tongue.  Unfortimately  this  dexterity  may  be  applied  not  only 
to  conjuring  but  to  cheating,  particularly  in  the  .case  of  card- 
sharpers.  It  takes  various -forms:  (i)  marking  the  cards;  (2) 
abstracting  certain  cards  during  the  game  for  clandestine: use; 
(3)  previously  concealing  cards  about  the  person;  (4)  packing 
the  cards;  (5)  substituting  marked  or  prepared  packs;  (6) 
confederacy;  (7)  false  shuffles*  All  these  niethods  are  thoioughly 
exposed  in  Robert-Houdin's  work  Les  Trieheries  des  Grecs.  The 
successful  card-sharper  must  have  qualities  which,  if  applied 
in  a*  legitimate  direction,  would  ensure,  distinction  in  almost 
aay  profession. 

In  the  case  of  purely  dextericai  tricks,  little  advance  has  been 
made.  J  Recently,  some   new   sleights  *were  introduced  from 
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America.  These  consist  in  an  amplification  of  the  method  pf 
concealing  coins  and  cards  at  the  back  of  the  fingers.  The 
principle  has  received  the  incongruous  title  of  "  back-palming." 
By  means  of  this  method  both  back  and  front  of  the  hand 
alternately  can  be  shown  empty,  while,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  emptiness,  the  hand  nevertheless  conceals  a  coin  or 
card.  The  first  and  fourth  fingers  are  caused  to  act  as  pivots, 
upon  which  the  concealed  articles  are  turned  from  front  to  back, 
and  vice  versa,  the  turning  being  performed  by  the  second  and 
third  fingers.  The  movement  is  very  rapid,  and  is  accomplished 
in  the  act  of  turning  over  the  hand  to  show  the  two  sides  alter- 
nately. The  sleight  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  practice. 
It  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  statue  of  perfection  by  Herr 

Valadon. 

In  all  ages  a  very  popular  magical  effect  has  been  the  apparent 
floating  of  a  person  in  empty  space.  An  endless  variety,  of  in- 
gi$ni0us  apparatus  has  be«n>  invented  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing such  effects,  and  the  present  article  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  modern 
exaflopiles.  A  very  pretty  illusion  of  this  kind  is  that  originally 
produced*  under.<the  title  of.  "  Astarte.?'  A  lady  is  brought 
forward): and  after  making  her  bow  to  the  audience  she  retires 
to  the  back  of  the  stag^  the  whole  of  which  is  draped  wjith  black 
velvet  and  kept  in  deep /shadow.  There  she  is  caused  to.  rise  in 
the  air,  to  move  from  side  to  side,  to  advance  and  retire,  and  to 
revolve  in  all  <UrectionS>  The,  secret  consists  in  an  iroa  lever^ 
cdvered  ivith  velvet  to  matoh  the  backgroui^d,  and  theiefore 
invisible  to  the  audience.  Thi^  lever  is  passed  through  an  opening 
in  tbeback  curtain,  and  attached  to  a  socket  upon  -the  metal 
girdliB  wori^  by  tbe  perfofHier*  The.girdLe  consists  of  two  ring?) 
one  inside  the  other,  the-  inner  asxe  being  capable  of  turning 
about  £ts  axis.  By  meansi  of  this  main  lever  and  a  spindle  passing 
through  it  and  gearing  into  the  inn^r  ring  of  the  girdk,  the 
various  movements  are  produced.  A  hoop  is  passed  over  the 
performeir  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  her  complete  isolation, 
but  the  audience  is  not  allowed  to  examine  it.  It  has  a  spring 
joint  which  allows  it  to  pass  the  supporting  lever.  Among 
illusiozks  of  this  class  there  ia  pvobably  none  that  will  bear  com^ 
parison  with  the  "  levitation  "  mystery  produced  by  Mr  Maske- 
lyne.  A  performer,  in  a  recumbent  position,  is  caused  to  rise 
several  feet  from  the  stage,  and  to  remain  suspended  in  space 
whil^  an  intensely  brilliant  light  is  thrown  upon  him,  illuminating 
the  entire  surroundings.  Persons  walk  completely  round  him, 
and  a  solid  steel  hoop,  examined  by  the  audience,  is  passed  over 
him,  backwards  and  forwards,  to  prove  the  absence  of  any 
tangible  connexion. 

The  secrets  of  conjuring  were  for  a  long  time  jealously  guarded 
by.  its  professors,  but  in  1793  a  work  appeared  in  Paris,  by  M. 
Decremps,  entitled  Testament  de  Jerome  Sharpe,  professeur  de 
physique  amusante,  which  gives  a  very  fair  account  of  the  methods 
then  in  vogue.  In  1 858  a  still  more  important  and  accurate  book 
was  publisned — Sorcellerie  ancienne  et  moderne  expli^ie,  by  J.  N. 
Pousm;  and  in  1868  J,  E.  Robert- Houdin  issued  his  Secrets  de  la 
prestidigation  et  de  la  magie,  which  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
entire  art  and  mystery  of  conjuring.  The  last-mentioned  book  was 
translated  into  Enghsh  by  Professor  Louis  Hoffman,  the  author 
of  Modern  Magic,  See  also  Hoffman,  More  MagiCi  and  Later 
Magic;  Edwin  Sachs,  Sleight  of  Hand;  and  J.  N.  Maskelyne, 
Sharps  and  Flats.  (J.  A.  Cl.;  G.  Fa.;  J.  N.  M.) 

CONKUNO,  ROSCOB  (1829-^1888),  American  lawyer  and 
political  leader,  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  30th  of 
October  1829.  He  was  the  son  of  Alfred  Conkling  (i 789-1874), 
who  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  New  Yori#  in  .1821- 
1823,  a  Federal  district  judge  in  1825-1852,  and  U.S. 'minister 
to  Mexico  in  1852-1853.  Roscoe  Conkling  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1850,  was  appointed  district*attorney 
of  Oneida  'cciunty  in  the  same  year,  and  soon  attained  success 
in  tibe  practice  of  his  profession.  At  first  a  Whig,  he  joined  the 
Republican  party  at  itS' formation,  and  was  a  Republican  rep(ce* 
sentativein  Congress  ftom  1S59  to  1863.  He' refused  to  follow 
the  finandal  policy  of  his  party  in  1862,  and  delivered  a  notable 
speech  against  the  passage  of  the  Legal  Tender  Acty  which  made 
a  certain  class  of  treasury  notes  recavable  for  all  public  and 
private  debts.    In  this  opposition  he  was  joined  by  bis  brother, 


Frederick  Augustus  Conkling  (1816-1891),  at  that  time  also 
a  Republican  member  of  Congress.  In  1863  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  and  in  April  1865  was  appointed  a  special  judge 
advocate  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  investigate  alleged  frauds 
in  the  recruiting  service  in  western  New  York.  He  was  again 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  December  1865  until  i>867, 
when  he  entered  the  Senate.  After  the  war  he  allied  himself 
with  the  radical  wing  of  his  party,  was  a  member  of  the  joint 
committee  that  outlined  the  congressional  plan  of  reconstructing 
the  late  Confederate  States,  and  laboured  fpr  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson.  During  President  Grant's  administration 
he  was  a  member  of  the  senatorial  coterie  that  ixifluenced  most 
of  the  president's  policies,  and  in  1873  Grant  urged  him  to  accept 
an  appointment  as  chief  justice  of  .the  Supreme  Court,  but 
he  declined.  In  the  Republican  national  convention  of  1876 
Conkling  sought  noniination  for  the  presidency,  and  after  the 
disputed  election  of  this  ye^  he  ^  took  a  prominent  part  in 
devising  and  securing  the  pa^sa^  of  a  biH  creating  an  electoral 
commission.  In  1880  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful n^oyenvent  to  nominate  Grant  for  a  third  p^^esidential  term. 
With  Grant's  successors,  H^yes  and  Garfield,  his  relations  were 
not  cordial;  an  opponent  of  civil  service  reform,  hC'Came  into 
conflict  with  President  Hayes  qv^  the  removal  of  Clayester  A. 
Arthur  and  other  federal  o&ce-hol|ders  in  Neiy  York;  A^d  when 
ij)  i88z  J^resident  Garfield,  without  consulting  hiip,  appointed 
William  H.  Robertson,  ..a  political  of^onent  of  Conkling,.  as 
collector  of  the  port  of-  New  York,  and  when.  tlus.  appointrnent 
was  coAfirmed  by  the  Senate  in  ^ite  of  ConJ^ing's  osq^s^tion, 
Conkling  and  his  associate  senator  from  New  York,  Thoipas  C. 
Platt,  resigned  their,  seats  in  the  Senate  and  sought  je-election 
as. a  personal  vindication.  Being  unsuccessful,  Conkling  took 
up  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  city,  again  declining,  in 
1882,  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and. appeared 
in  a  number  of  important  cases.  While  in  public  life^  Conkling 
always  attracted  attention  by  his  abilities^  his  keenness  and 
eloquence  in  debate,  his  aggressive  leadership  and  his  striking 
personality.  Though  always  a  strenuous  worker  in,  Congress, 
he  was  not  the  originator  of  any  great  legislative  measures,  and 
his  efl^cicncy  as  a  law-maker  is  thought  to  have  been  much 
impaired  by  his  personal  animosities.  His  hostility  to  James  G. 
Blaine,  a  fellow  Republican  senator,  was  especially  marked.  He 
died  in.  New  York  city  on  the  i8th  of  April  1888. 

See  A.  R.  Conkling  (edO,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Roscoe  Conkling 
(New  York,  1889). 

CONNt  U)UGH,  a  lake  of  western  Ireland,  in  Co.  Mayo<  Its 
length  (N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.)  is  9  m.  and  its  extreme  breadth 
rather  over  4  m.,  but  two  promontories  projecting  from  opposite 
shores  about  the  centre  narrow  it  to  less  than  i  m.  On  the  south 
a  passage  so  narrow  as  to  be  bridged  communicates  with  Lough 
Cullin;  the  current  through  this  channel,  normally  from  Conn 
to  Cullin,  is  sometimes  reversed.  The  total  length  of  the  two 
loughs  is  nearly  12  m.  They  drain  eastward  by  a  short  channel 
tributary  to  the  Moy,  and  the  principal  affluents  are  the  Deel 
and  the  Manulla.  Lough  Conn  lies  42  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It 
contains  a  few  islands,  and  its  shores  are  generally,  low,  but  the 
isolated  mass  of  Nephin  (2646  ft.)  rises  finely  on  the  west.  The 
lake  is  in  favour  with  anglers* 

CONNAUGHT,  ARTHUR  WILUAM  PATRICK  ALBERT, 
Duke  of  (1850-  ),  third  son  and  seventh  child  of  Queen 
Victoria,  was  born  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  ist  of  May  1:850. 
Being  destined  for  the  army,  the  youtitg  fmnce  was  entered  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  in  1866,  and  gazetted 
to  the  Royal  Engineers  on  the  X9th  of  June  1868.  In  the  follow- 
ing November  he  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  on 
the  3rd  of  August  1869  to  the  l^t  Brigade.  He  becmnfr  captain 
in  187 1,  and,  transferjred  to  the  7th  Hussars  in  1874^  wa^ promoted 
major  in  1875,  and  returned  t^  the  Rifie  Brigade  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  September  1^7*6.  He  was  promoted  cohnA  and  major- 
general  in  1880,  lieuteEant-<general  in  18S9,  and  general  in  1893. 
He  accompanied  the  expeditionary  force  to  Egypt  in  1882,  and 
cooamanded  the  Guards  brigade  at. the  battle  of  Tel^^^Kebir. 
He  was  mentioned  three  times  in  despatches,  received  the  C.B. 
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and  was  thanked  by  parliament.  In  1886  the  duke  went  to 
India  and  commanded  the  Bombay  anny  until  1S90,  when  he 
returned  home.  He  commanded  the  southern  district  from  1890 
to  1893,  and  that  of  Aldershot  from  1893  to  1898.  On  the 
departure  of  Lord  Roberts  for  South  Africa  the  duke  succeeded 
him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  9th  of 
January  1900.  On  attaining  his  majority  in  187 1  an  annuity  of 
j£  1 5,000  was  granted  to  Prince  Arthur  by  parliament,  and  in 
1874  he  was  created  duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearn  and  earl 
of  Sussex.  On  the  X3th  of  March  1879  he  married  Princess 
Louise  Marguerite  of  Prussia,  third  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  and  received  an  additional  annuity  of  £10,000.  The 
duke  and  duchess  represented  Queen  Victoria  at  the  coronation 
of  the  tsar  Nicholas  II.  at  Moscow  in  1 896.  On  the  reorganization 
of  the  war  office  and  the  higher  commands  in  1904,  the  duke 
was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  inspector-general  to  the 
forces,  from  which  he  retired  in  1907,  being  then  given  the  new 
post  of  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  stationed  at 
Malta,  which  he  held  until  1909. 

CONNAUGHT9  a  province  of  Ireland  occupying  the  mid- 
western  portion  of  the  island,  and  having  as  the  greater  part  of 
its  eastern  boundary  the  river  Shannon,  over  its  middle  course. 
It  includes  the  counties  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  Galway  and 
Roscommon  (99.V.  for  topography,  &c.).  According  to  the 
legendary  chronicles  of  Ireland,  Connaught(Connacht)  was  given 
by  the  Milesian  conquerors  of  the  country  to  the  Damnonians, 
and  the  Book  of  Leinster  gives  Tinne  mac  Conrath  (20  B.C.)  as  the 
first  of  the  list  of  the  kings  of  all  Connaught,  whose  realm  at  its 
greatest  extent  included  also  the  district  of  Brenny  or  Breffny, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  county  of  Cavan.  The  Damnonian 
dynasty  held  its  own  till  the  4th  century  a.d.,  when  it  was  ousted 
by  the  Milesian  Muireadhach  Tireaoh,  king  paramount  (airdrigh) 
of  Ireland  from  33 1  to  3  5 7.  Henceforth  the  annals  of  Connaught 
are  of  little  interest  until  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  when 
William  de  Burgh  received  a  grant  of  lands  in  Connaught  from 
King  John  as  lord  paramount  of  Ireland.  In  the  quarrel  between 
Cathal  Oamtch  and  Cathal  Crovderg  for  the  throne  he  supported 
either  side  in  turn,  with  the  result  that  he  lost  his  Connaught 
estates  in  1203.  In  1207,  however,  his  son  Richard  received  a 
grant  fiom  Ring  Henry  III.  of  the  forieited  lands  of  the  king  of 
Connaught,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  province  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  great  family  of  Burgh  (g.v.).  In  1461 
Connaught,  with  Ulster,  fell  nominally  to  the  crown,  in  the  person 
of  Edward  IV.,  as  heir  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  de  Burgh,  3rd  earl  of  Ulster 
(d.  1333).  In  the  wild  districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  however, 
legal  titles  were  easier  to  claim  than  to  enforce,  and  from  1333 
onward  Connaught  was  in  fact  divided  between  the  de  Burghs, 
Bourcks  or  Burkes  (MacWilliam  "  Oughters  "  and  Mac  William 
^*  Eighters  *'),  assimilated  now  to  the  Irish  in  dress  and  manners, 
and  the  native  kings  of  the  ancient  Milesian  dynasty,  which 
survived  till  1464.  It  was  not  till  the  i6th  century  that  Con- 
naught began  to  be  effectively  brought  under  English  rule.  A 
stage  in  this  direction  was  marked  by  the  conversion  in  1543 
of  the  MacWilliam  Eighter,  Ulick  Bourck,  into  a  noble  on' the 
English  model  as  earl  of  Clanricarde;  though  it  was  not  till 
1603  that  the  MacWilliam  Oughter  became  Viscount  Mayo. 
Meanwhile,  about  1 580,  Connaught  was  for  the  most  part  divided 
into  shires  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  i^ho  also  brought  into  existence 
the  administration  of  Connau^t  and  Munster  by  presidents, 
which  continued  for  seventy  years.  The  county  Clare  (hitherto 
Thomond  or  North  Munster)  was  now  annexed  to  Connaught, 
and  continued  to  belong  to  it  down  to  the  Restoration. 

CONNEAUT,  a  city  of  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio>  U.S.A.,  on 
Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  and  about  68  m. 
N.E.  (A  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1890)  3241;  (1900)  7133  (1227  foreign- 
born);  (1910)  8319.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  (which  has  railway  repair  shops  here),  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Bessemer  &:  Lake  Erie  railways, 
and  by  car  ferries  which  ply  between  Conneaut  and  Rondeau 
and  Port  Stanley  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Erie.  There  is  a 
beautiful  public  park  of  20  acres  on  the  lake  shore.    Conneaut 


is  situated  in  a  grain-growing  and  -dairying  region;  it  has  an 
excellent  harbour  to  and  from  which  coal  and  ore  are  slupped, 
and  is  a  sub-port  of  entry.  The  city  has  planing  mills,  flour  mills, 
brick  works,  tanneries,  canneries  and  manufactories  of  electric 
and  gas  fixtures,  electric  lamps  and  tungsten  gas  lamps.  The 
municipality  owns  and  operates  Its  electric-lighting  plant.  In 
1796  surveyors  for  the  Connecticut  Land  Go.  built  a  log  store- 
house here,  but  the  permanent  settlement  <lates  from  1798;  in 
1832  Conneaut  was  incorporated,  and  it  became  a  city  in  1898. 

CONNBCTICUT,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  one  of  ^e  New  England  group  of 
states.  It  \&  bounded  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E.  by  Rhode  Island, 
S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  W.  by  New  York;  the  S.W. 
corner  projects  along  the  Sound  S.  of  New  York  for  about  13  m. 
Situated  between  40**  54'  and  42**  3'  N.  lat.,  and  71**  47'  and  73** 
43'  W.  long.,  its  total  area  is  4965  sq.  m.,  of  which  145  are  water 
suriace:  only  two  states  of  the  Union,  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware,  are  smaller  in  area. 

Physiography. — Connecticut  lies  in  the  S.  portion  of  the 
peneplain  region  of  New  England.  Its  surface  is  in  general 
that  of  a  gently  undulating  upland  divided  near  the  middle  by 
the  lowland  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  the  most  striking  physio- 
graphic feature  of  the  state.  The  upland  rises  from  the  low  S. 
shore  at  an  average  rate  of  about  20  ft.  in  a  mile  until  it  has  a 
mean  elevation  along  the  N.  border  of  the  state  of  1000  ft.  or 
more,  and  a  few  points  in  the  N.W.  rise  to  a  height  of  about 
2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  lowland  dips  under  the  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound  at  the  S.  and  rises  slowly  to  a  height  of  only 
100  ft.  above  them  where  it  crosses  the  N.  border.  At  the  N. 
this  lowland  is  about  15  m.  wide;  at  the  S.  it  narrows  to  only 
5  m.  and 'its  total  area  is  about  600  sq.  m.  Its  formation  was 
caused  by  the  removal  of  a  band  of  weak  rocks  by  erosion  after 
the  general  upland  surface  had  been  first  formed  near  sea^level 
and  then  elevated  and  tilted  gently  S.  or  S.E. ;  in  this  band  of 
weak  rocks  were  several  sheets  of  hard  igneous  rock  (trap) 
inclined  from  the  horizontal  several  degrees,  and  so  resistant 
that  they  were  not  removed  but  remained  to  form  the  ''  trap 
ridges"  such  as  West  Rock  Ridge  near  New  Haven  and  the 
Hanging  Hills  of  Meriden.  These  are  identical  in  origin  and 
structure  with  Mt.  Tom  Range  and  Holyoke  Range  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  the  S.  continuation  of  those  structures.  The 
ridges  are  generally  deeply  notched,  but  their  highest  points 
rise  to  the  upland  heights,  directly  to  the  E.  or  W.  The  W. 
section  of  the  upland  is  more  broken  than  the  £.  section,  for  in 
the  W.  are  several  isolated  peaks  lying  in  line  with  the  S.  con- 
tinuation of  the  Green  and  the  Housatonic  mountain  ranges  of 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  the  highest  among  tHem  being: 
Bear  Mountain  (Salisbury)  2355  ft.;  GridleyMountain<Satisbury), 
2200  ft.;  Mt.  Riga  (Salisbury),  2000  ft;  Mt:  Ball  (Norfolk) 
and  Lion's  Head  (Salisbury),  each  1760  ft.;  Canaan  Mountain 
(North  Canaan),  1680  ft.;  and  Ivy  Mountain  (Goshen),  1640  ft. 
Just  as  the  suriace  of  the  lowland  is  broken  by  the  notched 
trap-ridges,  so  that  of  the  upland  is  often  interrupted  by  rather 
narrow  deep  valleys,  or  gorges,  extending  usually  from  N.  to  S. 
or  to  the  S.E.  The  lowland  is  drained  by  the  Connecticut  river 
as  far  S.  as  Middletown,  but  here  this  river  turns  to  the  S.E» 
into  one  of  the  narrow  valleys  in  the  E.  section  of  the  upland, 
the  turn  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  river  acquired  its  present 
course  when  the  land  was  at  a  lower  level  fend  before  the  lowland 
on  the  soft  rocks  was  (excavated.  The  principal  rivers  in  the 
W.  section  of  the  Upland  are  the  Housatonic  and  its  affluent, 
the  Naugatuck;  in  the  E.  section  is  the  Thames  which  is  really 
an  -outlet  for  three  other  rivers  (the  Yantic,  the  Shetucket  and 
the  Quinebaug).'  In  the  central  and  N.  regions  of  the  state  the 
course  of  the  rivers  is  rapid,  owing  to  a  relatively  recent  tilting 
of  the  surface.  The  Connecticut  river  is  navigable  as  far  as 
Hartford,  and  the  Thames  as  far  as  Norwich.  The  Housatoni<: 
river;  which  in  its  picturesque  course  traverses  the  whole'breadth 
of  the  state,  has  a  short  stretch  of  tide-water  navigation.  The 
lakes  which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  the  rapids 
and  waterfalls  along  the  rivers  are  largely  due  to  disturbances 
*  of  the  drainage  lines  by  the  ice  invasion  of  the  glacial  period. 
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To  the  glacial  action  is  also  due  the  extensive  removal  of  the 
original  soil  from  the  uplands,  and  the  accumulation  of  morainic 
hills  in  many  localities.  The  sea-fcoast,  about  loo  m.  in  length, 
has  a  number  of  bays  which  have  been  created  by  a  depression 
of  small  valleys  making  several  good  harbours. 

The  climate  of  Connecticut,  though  temperate,  is  subject  to 
sudden  changes,  yet  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  less  than 
in  the  other  New  England  states.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
is  j^tf"  F.,  the  average  temperature  of  winter  being  27^,  and  that 
of  summer  73^.  Since  the  general  direction  of  the  winter  winds 
is  from  the  N.W.  the  extreme  of  cold  (-10*'  or  -15°)  is  felt  in  the 
north'Westem  part  of  the  state,  while  the  ixrevailing  summer 
winds,  which  are  from  the  S.W.,  temper  the  heat  of  summer  in 
the  coast  region,  the  extreme  heat  (100^)  being  found  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  The  annual  rainfall  varies  from 
45  to  so  in. 

Agriculture, — Connecticut  is  not  an  i^cultural  state.  Al- 
though three-fourths  of  the  land  surface  is  included  in  farms, 
only  7%  of  this  three-fourths  is  cultivated;  but  agriculture 
is  of  considerable  economic  and  historic  interest.  The  accounts 
of  the  fertility  of  the  Connecticut  valley  were  among  the  causes 
leading  to  the  English  colonization,  and  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  agricultiure  was  the  principal  occupation. 
The  soils,  which  are  composed  largely  of  sands,  except  in  the 
upland  valleys  where  alluvial  loams  with  the  sub-soils  of  clay 
are  found,  were  not  suitable  for  tillage.  However,  a  thrifty, 
industrious,  self-reliant  agricultural  life  developed,  labour  was 
native-bom,  the  women  of  the  household  worked  in  the  fields 
with  the  men,  some  employment  was  found  for  every  season, 
and  a  system  of  neighbourly  barter  of  food  products  took  the 
place  of  other  modes  of  exchange.  But  the  development  of 
manufactures  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  new  western  states  in  farm  products,  and  thexbange 
in  the  character  of  the  population  incident  to  .the  growth  of 
cities,  caused  a  great  chaxige  in  agriculture  after  1S60.  Indeed, 
during  every  decade  from  2860  to  1890  the  total  value  of  farm 
property  and  products  declined;  and  the  increase  of  products 
from  1890  to  1900  was  due  to  the  growth  of  dairy  farms;  which 
yielded  almost  one-third  of  the  total  farm  product  of  the  state. 
In  the  same  decade  Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  tobacco  were  the 
only  staples  whose  acreage  increased  and  the  production  of  all 
cereals  except  Indian  com  and  buckwheat  declined.  Tobacco^ 
which  was  first  grown  here  between  1640  and  1660,  because  of 
a  law  restricting  the  use  of  tobacco  to  that  grown  in  the  colony, 
was  in  the  decade  1890-1900  the  only  crop  raised  for  consumption, 
outside  thd  state;  its  average  yield  per  acre  (1673  tt>)  was 
exceeded  id  the  continental  United  States  only  in  Vermont 
(1844  lb)  and  Ma^achusetts  (1674  lb)  in  1899,  and  in  1907 
(1510  lb)  by  New  Hampshire  (1650  tb),  Vermont  (1625  lb),  and 
Massachusetts  (1525  flb).  The  total  value  of  Connecticut 
tobacco  in  1907  was  $2;5oi,ooo  (1906,  $4,4iS>923;  1905, 
$3,911,933),  and  the  average  farm  price  was  11-5  cents  per  lb  (in 
190(3, 18  cents;  1905,  1:7  cents).  But  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut 
and  Housatonic  rivers^  and  these  lands  are  constantly  and  ex- 
pensively treated  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers;  the  grades  raised 
are  the  broadrleaf  and  the  Habana  seed-leaf  wrappers,  which, 
excepting  the  Florida  growth  ixoxo.  Sumatra  seed,  are  the  nearest 
domestic  approach  to  the  imported  Sumatra.  The  manufacture 
of  cigars  was  begun  in  South  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1801. 
Dairying  was  responable  to  the  increafirod  production  between 
1889  and  1899  of  Indian  com  and  the  lai^ge  acreage  in  hay,  which 
surpassed  that  of  any  other  crop,  but  many  hay  and  grain  farms 
were  afterwards  abandoned.  The  production  of  orchard  fruits 
and  market  vegetables,  however,  increased  during  the  decade 
1890-19P0.  Other  evidences  of  the  transition  in  agricultural 
life  are  that  in  Tolland  and  Windham  counties  the  value  o£  farm 
buildings  exceeded  that  <A  farm  land,  that  in  Middlesex  and 
Fairfield  counties  the  acreage  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  farms 
declined,  that  native  farm  labour  and  ownership  were  bei^g 
replaced  hiY  foreign  labour  and  ownership;  while  dependent 
land  tenure  fe  insignificant,  87%  of  the  farms  being  worked  by 


their  owndrs.  The 'state  board  of  agriculture  holds  annual 
conventions  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  problems. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  industries  of  Connecricut  have  had  a 
fortime  very  similar  to  that  of  agriculture.  The  eariy  settlers 
soon  discovered  metals  in  the  soil  and  be^an  to  work  them. 
About  1730  the  production  of  iron  became  an  important  industry 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury,  and  from  Connecticut  iron  many  of 
the  American  military  supplies  in  the  War  of  Independence 
were  manufactured.  Copper  was  mined  in  East  Granby  as 
early  as  1 705  and  furnished  material  for  eariy  colonial  and  United 
States  coins.  Gold,  silver  and  lead  have  also  been  produced,  but 
the  discovery  of  larger  deposits  of  these  metals  in  other  states 
has  caused  the  abandonment  of  all  metal  mines  in  Connecticut, 
except  those  of  iron  and  tungsten.  The  quarries  of  granite 
near  Long  Island  Sound,  those  of  sandstone  at  Portland,  and  of 
feldspar  at  firanchville  and  South  Glastonbuiy,  however,  have 
furnished  building  and  paving  materials  for  other  states;  the 
stone  product  of  the  state  was  valued  at  $1,386,540  in  1906. 
Limestone,  for  the  reduction  of  hme,  is  also  nuned;  and  beryl, 
days  and  mineral  springs  yield  products  of  minor  importance. 

On  account  of  the  iixiportations  from  Canada,  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  the  mackerel,  cod  and  menhaden  fisheries 
declined,  especially  after  i860,  and  the  oyster  and  lobster 
fisheries  are  not  as  important  as  formerly.  In  1905,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  fisheries'  products  of  the 
state  were  valued  at  $3,173,948,  market  oysters  being  valued  at 
$1,206,217  and  seed  oysters  at  $1,603,615. 

Mattufactures, — Manufacturing,  however,  has  encountered 
none  of  the  vicissitudes  of  other  industries.  Manufactures 
form  the  principal  source  of  Connecticut's  wealth, — manufac- 
turing gave  occupation  in  1900  to  about  one-fiifth  of  the  total 
population,  and  the  products  in  that  year  ranked  the  state 
eleventh  among  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  Indeed, 
manufacturing  in  Coxmecticut  is  notable  for  its  early  begiiming 
and  its  development  of  certain  branches  beyond  that  of  the 
other  states.  Iron  products  were  manufactured  throughout 
the  18 th  century,  nail$  were  made  before  17x61  and  were 
exported  from  the  colony,  and  it  was  in  Connecticut  that 
cannon  wete  cadt  for  the  Continental  troops  and  the  chains 
were  made  to  block  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  river  to  British 
ships.  Tinware  was  manufactured  in  Berlin,  Hartford  county, 
as  early  as  1770,  and  tin,  steel  and  iron  goods  were  peddled 
from  Connecticut  through  the  colonies.  The  Connecticut 
dock  maker  and  clock  peddler  was  the  z8th*century  embodi- 
ment of  Yankee  ingenuity;  the  most  famous  of  the  next 
generation  of  dock  makers  were  Eli  Tenry  (1774-1853),  who 
made  a  great  success  of  his  wooden  clocks;  Chauncey  Jerome, 
who  first  used  brass  wheds  in  1837. and  founded  in  1844 
the  works  of  the  New  Haven  Clock  Co.;  Gideon  Roberta; 
and  Terry's  pupil  and  successor,  Seth  Thomas  (i  786-1859),  who 
biult  the  factory  at  Thomaston  carried  on  by  his  son  Seth 
Thomas  (1816-1888).  In  1732  the  London  hatters  complained 
of  the  competition  of  Connecticut  hats  In  their  trade.  Before 
1749  brass  works  were  in  operation  at  Waterbury — the  great 
bra^  manufacturing  business  there  growing  out  of  the  making 
of  metal  buttons.  In  1 768  paper  mills  were  erected  at  Norwich, 
and  in  1776  at  East  Hartford.  In  1788  the  first  woollen  mills 
in  New  England  were  established  at  Hartford,  and  about  1803 
one  hundred  merino  sheep  were  imported  by  David  Humphreys, 
who  in  r8o6  built  a  mill  in  that  part  of  Derby  which  is  now 
Seymour  and  which  was  practically  the  fiirst  New  England 
factory  town;  in  1812  steam  was  first  uaed  by  the  Middletown 
Woollen  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1804  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  was  begun  at  Vernon,  Hartford  county;  milb  at  Pomfret 
and  Jewett  City  were  established  in  z8o6  and  18 10  respectively. 
Silk  culture  was  successfully  introduced  about  I7;^2;  and  there 
was  a  silk  factory  at  Mansfield,  Tolland  county,  in  1758,  The 
period  of  greatest  development  of  manufactures  began  after  the 
war  otf  18 1  a.  The  decade  of  greatest  relative  development  was 
that  of  1860-1870,  during  which  the  value  of  the  products  in- 
creased 96-6%.  During  the  period  1850-1900,  when  the  popula- 
tion increased   145%,   the  average  number  of  wage^eamers 
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employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  increased  248-3%, 
the  number  so  employed  constituting  13-7%  of  the  state's 
total  population  in  1850  and  19*5%  of  that  in  1900.  The 
average  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  establishments 
conducted  under  the  factory  system  alone  was  13*7%  greater 
in  1905  than  in  1900.  In  1900  Connecticut  led  the  United  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  bells,  brass  and  copper 
(rolled),  brass  castings  and  finishings,  brass  ware  and  needles  and 
pins.  In  the  automobile  industry  the  state  in  1905  ranked  second 
(to  Michigan)  in  capital  invested;  and  was  sixth  in  value  of 
product,  but  first  in  the  average  value  per  car,  which  was  $2354 
($2917  for  gasoline;  $2343  for  electric;  $673  for  steam  cars). 
Connecticut  has  long  ranked  high  in  textile  manufactures,  but 
the  product  of  cotton  goods  in  1900  ($15,489,442).  and  in  1905 
($18,239,155)  had  not  materially  advanced  beyond  that  of  1890 
($15,409,476),  this  being  due  to  the  increase  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  the  South.  Between  1890  and  1900  Connecticut's 
products  in  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  industries  which 
have  as  yet  not  developed  in  the  South,  increased  2i7'3%  from 
3715,388  in  1890  to  $2,269,967  in  1900;  in  1905  their  value  was 
$2,215,314.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  and  silk  also 
increased  respectively  33%  and  26-5%  between  1890  and  1900; 
the  returns  for  1900,  however,  include  the  fur  hat  product 
($7,546,882),  which  was  not  included  in  the  returns  for  1890. 
In  1905  the  value  of  the  woollen  goods  manufactured  in  the  state 
was  $11,166,965;  of  the  silk  goods,  $15,623,693.  The  value  of 
the  products  of  all  the  textile  industries  combined  increased 
from  $46,819,399  in  1900  to  $56,933,113  in  1905,  when  the  com- 
bined textile  product  value  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
manufactured  product  in  the  state.  The  most  important  single 
industry  in  1905  was  the  manufacture  of  rolled  brass  and  copper 
with  a  product  value  of  $41,911,903  (in  1900,  $36,325,178) — 
80-7%  of  the  total  for  the  United  States;  the  value  oJF  the 
product  of  the  other  brass  industries  was  brass  ware  (1905) 
$9,022,427, — 51-6%  of  the  total  for  the  United  States,^i90o) 
$8,947,451;  and  brass  castings  and  brass  finishing  (1905) 
$2,982,115,  (1900)  $3,254,239.  Hardware  ranks  next  in  im- 
portance, the  output  of  1905  being  valued  at  $21,480,652, — 
which  was  46-9%  of  the  total  product  value  of  hardware  for 
the  entire  United  States, — ^^as  against  $16,301,198  in  1900. 
Then  come  in  rank  of  product  value  for  1905:  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products  (1905)  $20,189,384,  (1900)  $18,991,079; 
cotton  goods;  silk  and  silk  goods;  ammunition  (1905) 
3i5>394,485, — ^being  77-2%  of  the  value  of  all  ammunition  made 
in  the  United  States, — (1900)  $9,823,712;  and  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  (1905)  $12,829,346,  (1900)  $11,999,038.  In  1905  the 
state  ranked  first  in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  clocks 
manufactured, — $6,158,034,  or  69-4%  of  the  total  product  value 
of  the  industry  for  that  year  in  the  TJnited  States, — and  also  in 
the  value  of  plated  ware — $8,125,881,  being  66-9%  of  the  product 
value  of  the  United  States. 

The  decade  of  greatest  absolute  increase  in  the  value  of 
manufactures  was  that  ending  in  1900,  the  value  of  manufactured 
product^  in  that  year  being  $352,284,116,  an  increase  of 
$104,487,742  over  that  of  1890.*  The  general  tendency  was 
towards  the  centralization  of  industry,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments in  the  leading  industries  increasing  less  than  5%,  while 
the  capital  and  the  value  of  the  products  increased  respectively 
33*5%  and  42%.  Among  the  new  manufactories  were  a  ship- 
building establishment  at  Groton  near  New  London,  which 
undertook  contracts  for  the  United  States  government,  and  a 
compressed-air  plant  near  Norwich.  Of  the  359  manufactured 
products  classified  by  the  United  States  census,  249,  or  almost 
seven- tenths,  were  produced  in  Connecticut. 

This  prominence  in  manufactures  is  due  to  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities,  to  good  water  powers,  to  the  ease  with  which  labour 
is  got  from  large  cities,  to  plentiful  capital  (furnished  by  the  large 

*  The  figure  given  above  as  the  gross  vahie  of  all  manufactured 
products  in  1900  includes  that  of  all  manufactudng  and  naedbamc^ 
estabUshmenta.  The  value  of  the  products  of  factories  alone  was 
$315*106,150.  By  1905  this  had  increased  to  $369,082,091  or 
17-1%. 


insurance  and  banking  concerns  of  the  state),  and  to  Connecticut's 
liberal  Joint  Stock  Act  of  1837  (copied  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where), permitting  small  sums  to  be  capitalized  in  manufactures; 
and  even  to  a  larger  extent,  possibly  it  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Connecticut  people.  In  the  two  decades  1880- 
1900  more  patents  were  secured  in  Connecticut  in  proportion 
to  its  population  than  in  any  other  state.  It  was  in  Connecticut 
that  EKas  Howe  and  Allen  B.  Wilson  developed  the  sewing 
machine;  that  Charles  Goodyear  discovered  the  process  of 
vulcanisihg  rubber;  that  Samuel  Colt  began  the  manufacture 
of  the  Colt  fire-arms;  and  it  was  from  near  New  Haven  that 
Eli  Whitney  went  to  Georgia  where  he  invented  the  cotton  gin. 
The  eariiest  form  of  manufacturing  was  that  of  household 
industries,  nails,  clocks,  tin  ware  and  other  useful  articles  being 
made  by  hand,  and  then  peddled  from  town  to  town.  Hence 
Connecticut  became  known  as  the  "  Land  of  Yankee  Notions  "; 
and  small  wares  are  still  manufactured,  the  patents  granted  to 
inventors  in  one  city  ranging  from  bottle-top  handles,  bread 
toasters  and  lamp  holders,  to  head-rests  for  church  pews  and 
scissors-sharpeners.  Then,  after  a  long  schooling  in  ingenuity 
by  the  system  of  household  industries,  came  the  division  of 
labour,  the  introduction  of  machinely  and  the  modern  factory. 
Ttansportation  of  products  is  facilitated  by  water  routes  (chiefly 
coasting),  for  which  there  are  ports  of  entry  at  New  Haven, 
Hartford,'  Stonington,  New  London  and  Bridgeport,  and  by 
roi3  m.  (on  the  rst  of  January  1908)  of  steam  railways.  One 
compahy,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  controlled 
87%  of  this  railway  mileage  in  1904,  and  practically  all  the 
steamboat  lines  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Since  1895  electric 
railways  operated  by  the  trolley  system  have  steadily  developed, 
their  mileage  in  1909  approximating  895  m.  By  their  influence 
the  rural  districts  have  been  brought  into  dose  touch  with  the 
cities,  and  many  centres  of  population  have  been  ^o  connected 
as  to  make  them  practically  one  community. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Connecticut  in  1880  was 
622,760;  in  1890,  746,258 — ati  increkse  of  19-85^;  in  1900, 
^08,420 — ^an  increase  of  21 '7^  over  that  of  1890;  and  in  1910, 
1,114,756.  Of  the  1900  population  98-2,^  were  white,  26-25^ 
were  foreign  bom,  and  31*1%  of  the  native  whites  were  of  foreign 
parentage.  Of  the  foreign-bom  element,  29-8%  were  Irish; 
there  Were  also  many  Germans  and  Austrians,  English,  and 
French-  and  English- Canadians.  In  1900  there  were  24  incor- 
porated cities  or  boroughs  with  a  population  of  more  than  5000, 
and  on  this  basis  almost  three-fifths  of  the  total  population  of 
the  state  was  urban.  The  principal  cities,  having  a  population 
of  more  than  20,000,  were  New  Haven  (108,027),  Hartford 
(79,850),  Bridgeport  (70,966),  Waterbury  (45,859),  New  Britain 
(25,998),  and  Meriden  (24,296).  The  industrial  development 
has  aflPected  religious  conditions.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  the  Congregational  church  had  the  largest  number  of 
communicants;  in  1906  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  church 
population  was  Roman  Catholic;  the  Congregationalists  com- 
posed about  one-third  of  the  remainder,  and  next  ranked  the 
Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

Government. — ^The  present  constitution  of  Connecticut  is  that 
framed  and  adopted  in  1818  with  subsec^uent  amendments 
(33  up  to  1909).  Amendments  are  adopted  after  approval  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly,  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  houses  of  the  next  general  assembly, 
and  ratification  by  the  townships.  The  executive  and  legislative 
officials  are  chosen  by  the  electors  for  a  term  of  two  years; 
the  attorney  general  for  four  years;  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  errors  and  the  superior  court,  appointed  by  the  general 
assembly  on  nomination  by  the  governor,  serve  for  eight,  and 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  (in  Hartford,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  Litchfield  and  Fairfield  counties)  and  of 
the  district  courts,  chosen  in  like  manner,  serve  for  four  years. 
In  providing  for  the  judicial  system,  the  constitution  says: 
"  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  which  courts  shall  be  defined 
by  law. ''  The  general  assembly  has  interpreted  this  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  interference  in.  legal  matters.  It  has  at  various  times 
granted  divorces,  confirmed  faulty  titles,  annulled  decisions 
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of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  validated  contracts  against 
which  judgment  by  default  had  been  secured.  Qualifications 
for  suffrage  are:  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  citizenship  in  the 
United  States,  residence  in  the  state  for  one  year  and  in  the 
township  for  six  months  preceding  the  election,  a  good  moral 
character,  and  ability  ^'  to  read  in  the  English  language  any 
article  of  the  Constitution  or  any  section  of  the  Statutes  of  this 
State."  ^  Women  may  vote  for  school  officials.  The  right  to 
decide  upon  a  citizen's  qualifications  for  suffrage  is  vested  in 
the  selectmen  and  clerk  of  each  township.  A  property  qualifica- 
tion, found, in  the  original  constitution,  was  removed  in  1845. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
ratified  (1869)  by  Connecticut,  but  negroes  were  excluded  from 
the  suffrage  by  the  state  constitution  until  1876. 

The  jurisprudence  of  Connecticut,  since  the  17th  century, 
has  been  notable  for  its  divergence  from  the  common  law  of 
England.  In  1639  inheritance  by  primogeniture  was  abolished, 
and  this  resulted  in  conflict  with  the  British  courts  in  the 
1 8th  century.*  At  an  early  date,  also,  the  office  of  public  prose- 
cutor was  created  to  conduct  prosecutions,  which  until  then 
had  been  left  to  the  aggrieved  party.  The  right  of  bastards 
to  inherit  the  mother's  property  is  recognized,  and  the  age  of 
consent  has  been  placed  at  sixteen  years.  Neither  husband  nor 
wife  acquires  by  marriage  any  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
other;  the  earnings  of  the  wife  are  her  sole  property  and  she 
has  the  right  to  make  contracts  as  if  unmarried.  After  residence 
in  the  state  for  three  years  divorce  may  be  obtained  on  grounds 
of  fraudulent  cx>ntract,  desertion,  neglect  for  three  years,  adultery, 
cruelty,  intemperance,  imprisonment  for  life  and  certain  crimes. 
The  Joint  Stock  Act  of  1837  furnished  the  precedent  and  the 
principle  for  similar  legislation  in  other  American  states  and 
(it  is  said)  for  the  English  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  of  1856. 
The  relations  between  capital  and  labour  are  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  statutes,  which  prohibit  the  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  mechanical,  mercantile^  or 
manufacturing  establishment,  punish  with  fine  or  imprisonment 
any  attempi;  by  an  employer  to  influence  his  employee's  vote 
or  to  prevent  him  from  joining  a  labour  union,  and  in  cases  of 
insolvency  give  preference  over  general  liabilities  to  debts  of 
$100  or  less  for  labour.  .  A  homestead  entered  upon  record  and 
occupied  by  the  owner  is  exempt  to  the  extent  of  $1000  in  value 
from  liability  for  debts. 

The  government  of  Connecticut  is  also  notable  for  the  variety 
of  its  administrative  boards.  Among  these  are  a  board  of 
pardons,  a  state  library  committee,  a  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  for  adjustment  of  labour  disputes,  a  board  of  educa- 
tion and  a  railway  commission.  The  bureau  of  labour  statistics 
has  among  its  duties  the  giving  of  information  to  immigrant 
labourers  regarding  their  legal  rights:  it  has  free  employment 
agencies  at  Bridgeport,  Norwich,  Hartford,  New  Haven  and 
Watcrbury.  A  state  board  of  charities  has  supervision  over  all 
philanthropic  and  penal  institutions  in  the  state,  including 
hospitals,  which  numbered  103  in  1907;  and  the  board  visits 
the  almshouses  supported  by  seventy-eight  (of  the  168)  towns 
of  the  state,  and  investigates  and  supervises  the  provision  made 
for  the  town  poor  in  the  other  ninety  towns  of  the  state;  some, 
as  late  as  1906,  were,  with  the  few  paupers  maintained  by  the 
state,  cared  for  in  a  private  almshouse  at  Tariffville,  which  was 
commonly  known  as  the  '^  state  almshouse.  "  The  institutions 
supported  by  the  state  are:  a  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  the 
Connecticut  industrial  school  for  girls  (reformatory)  at  Middle- 
town  and  a  similar  institution  for  boys  at  Meriden,the  Connecticut 
hospital  for  the  insane  at  Middle  town,  and  the  Norwich  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  Norwich.  The  state  almost  entirely  supports 
the  Connecticut  school  for  imbeciles,  at  Lakeville;  the  American 
school  for  the  deaf,  in  Hartford;  the  oral  school  for  the  deaf, 

*■  The  cdnstitution  prescribes  that  ' '  the  privileges  of  an  elector 
shall  be  forfeited  by  a  convictiou  of  bribery,  forgery,  perjury,  duelling, 
fraudulent  bankruptcy,  theft  or  other  offense  Tor  -which  an  infamous 
punishment  is  innicted,"  but  this  disability  may  in  any  case  be 
removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  the  general  assembly. 

*  Bee  an  article,  *'  The  Connecticut  Intestacy  liw,"  by  Charles 
M.  Andrews,  in  the  Yale  Review »  vol.  iii. 


at  Mystic;  the  Connecticut  institute  and  industrial  home  for 
the  blind,  at  Hartford;  Fitch's  home  for  soldiers,  at  Noroton; 
ten  county  jails  in  the  eight  counties;  and  eight  county  temporary 
homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

Education. — Education  has  always  been  a  matter  of  public 
interest  in  Connecticut.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  schools  similar  to  the 
English  Latin  schools  were  established.  The  Connecticut  Code 
of  1650  required  all  parents  to  educate  their  children,  and  every 
township  of  50  householders  (later  30)  to  have  a  teacher  supported 
by  the  men  of  family,  while  the  New  Haven  Code  of  1656  also 
encouraged  education.  In  1672  the  general  court  granted  600 
acres  of  land  to  each  county  for  educational  purposes;  in  1794 
the  general  assembly  appropriated  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  western  lands  to  education,  and  in  1837  made  a  similar 
disposition  of  funds  received  from  the  Federal  treasury.  The 
existing  organization  and  methods  in  school  work  began  in  1838, 
when  the  state  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  (later 
replaced  by  a  board  of  education)  was  organized,  with  Henry 
Barnard  at  its  head.  In  1900,  5*9%  of  the  population  at  least 
10  years  of  age  was  illiterate.  All  children  between  7  and  16 
are  required  to  attend  school,  but  those  over  14  are  excused  if 
they  labour;  every  township  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
must  support  an  evening  school  for  those  over  14;  and  text- 
books are  provided  by  the  townships  for  those  unable  to  purchase 
them.  In  1907-1908  the  total  school  revenue  was  $5,027,877 
or  $22*35  for  each  child  enrolled,  the  enrolment  being  78-51% 
of  the  total  number  of  children  enumerated  of  school  age. 
Of  the  school  revenue  about  2  81%  was  derived  from  a  per- 
manent school  fund,  10-96%  from  state  taxation,  ?o-43%  from 
local  taxation  and  5-8%  from  other  sources.  The  average 
school  term  was  186-73  days  (in  i899ri9oo  it  was  189-01  days), 
and  the  average  monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  $115-07, 
that  of  female  teachers,  $50-5.  Supplementing  the  educative 
influence  of  the  schools  are  the  public  libraries  (161  in  number 
in  1907);  the  state  appropriates  $200  to  establish,  and  $100 
per  annimi  to  maintain,  a  public  library  (provided  the  town  in 
which  the  library  is  to  be  established  contributes  an  equal 
amount),  and  the  Public  Library  Committee  has  for  its  duty 
the  study  of  library  problems.  Higher  education  is  provided 
by  Yale  University  (q,v.) ;  by  Trinity  College,  at  Hartford  (non- 
sectarian),  founded  in  1823;  by  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middle- 
town,  the  oldest  college  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  1831;  by  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(1834);  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  at  Storrs 
(foimded  1881),  which  has  a  two  years'  course  of  preparation 
for  rural  teachers  and  has  an  experiment  station;  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven,  which  was  established  in 
1875  at  Middletown  and  was  the  first  in  the  United  States; 
and  by  normal  schools  at  New  Britain  (established  1881), 
Willimantic  (1890),  New  Haven  (1894)  and  Danbury  (1903). 

Finance, — In  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  1908 
the  receipts  of  the  state  treasury  were  $3,925,492,  the  ex- 
penditure $4,741,549,  and  the  funded  debt,  deducting  a 
Civil  List  Fund  of  $325,513  in  the  treasury,  was  $548,586. 
The  debt  was  increased  in  April  1909  by  the  issue  of  bonds  for 
$1 ,000,000  (out  of  $7,000,000  authorized  in  1907) .  The  principal 
source  of  revenue  was  an  indirect  tax  on  corporations,  the  tax 
on  railways,  savings  banks  and  life  insurance  companies,  yielding 
70%  of  the  state's  income.  A  tax  on  inheritances  ranked  next. 
There  is  a  military  commutation  tax  of  $2,  and  all  persons 
neglecting  to  pay  it  or  to  pay  the  poll  tax  are  liable  to  imprison- 
ment. A  state  board  of  equalization  has  been  established  to 
insure  equitable  taxation.  •  More  than  130  underwriting  institu- 
tions have  been  chartered  in  the  state  since  1 794.  The  insurance 
business  centres  at  Hartford.  The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6%, 
and  days  of  grace  are  not  allowed. 

History. — The  first  settlement  by  Europeans  in  Connecticut 
was  made  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hartford  in  1633,  by  a  party 
of  Dutch  from  New  Netherland.  In  the  same  year  a  trading 
post  was  established  on  the  Connecticut  river,  near  Windsor, 
by    members    of    the    Plymouth   Colony,  and  John  Oldham 
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( 1 600-1 636)  of  Massachusetts  explored  the  valley  and  made  a 
good  report  of  its  resources.  Encouraged  by  Oldham's  account 
of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  three  Massachusetts  towns, 
Dorchester,  Watertown  and  New  Town  (now  Cambridge),  left 
that  colony  for  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  emigrants  from 
Watertown  founded  Wethersfield  in  the  winter  of  1634-1635; 
those  from  New  Town  (now  Cambridge)  settled  at  Windsor  in 
the  summer  of  1635;  and  in  the  autimm  of  the  same  year 
people  from  Dorchester  settled  at  Hartford.  These  early 
colonists  had  come  to  Massachusetts  in  the  Puritan  migration 
of  1630;  their  removal  to  Connecticut,  in  which  they  were  led 
principally  by  Thomas  Hooker  (^.r.),  Roger  Ludlow  (c.  1590- 
1665)  and  John  Haynes  (d.  1654),  was  caused  by  their  discontent 
with  the  autocratic  character  of  the  government  in  Massachusetts; 
but  the  instrument  of  government  which  they  framed  in  1639, 
known  as  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  reveals  no 
radical  departure  from  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts.  The 
general  court-^the  supreme  civil  authority — was  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  towns,  and  a  governor  and  magistrates  who 
were  chosen  at  a  session  of  the  court  attended  by  all  freemen  of 
the  towns.  It  powers  were  not  clearly  defined;  there  was  also 
no  separation  of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  fimctions, 
and  the  authority  of  the  governor  was  limited  to  that  of  a 
presiding  officer. 

The  government  thus  established  was  not  the  product  of  a 
federation  of  townships,  as  has  often  been  stated;  indeed,  the 
townships  had  been  governed  during  the  first  year  by  com- 
missioners deriving  authority  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  first 
general  court  was  probably  convened  by  them.  In  1638  the 
celebrated  Fundamental  Orders  were  drawn  up,  and  in  1639  they 
were  adopted.  Their  most  original  feature  was  the  omission  of 
a  religious  test  for  citizenship,  though  a  precedent  for  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Plymouth  Colony;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
union  of  church  and  state  was  presumed  in  the  preamble,  and 
in  1659  a  property  qualification  (the  possession  of  an  estate  of 
£30)  for  suffrage  was  imposed  by  the  general  court. 

In  the  meantime  another  migrationjto  the  Connecticut  country 
had  begun  in  1638,  when  a  party  of  Puritans  who  had  arrived 
in  Massachusetts  the  preceding  year  sailed  from  Boston  for  the 
Connecticut  coast  and  there  founded  New  Haven.  The  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  John  Davenport  (1597-1670)  and 
Theophilus  Eaton,  and  theit  followers  were  drawn  from  the 
English  middle  class.  Soon  after  their  arrival  these  colonists 
drew  up  a  "  plantation  covenant "  which  made  the  Scriptures 
the  supreme  guide  in  civil  as  well  as  religious  affairs;  but  no  copy 
of  this  is  now  extant.  In  June  1639,  however,  a  more  definite 
statement  of  political  principles  was  framed,  in  which  it  was 
clearly  stated  that  the  rules  of  Scripture  should  determine  the 
ordering  Of  the  church,  the  choice  of  magistrates,  the  making 
and  repeal  of  laws,  the  dividing  of  inheritances,  and  all  other 
matters  of  public  import;  that  only  church  members  could 
become  free  burgesses  and  ofiidals  of  the  colony;  that  the  free 
burgesses  should  choose  twfelve  men  who  should  choose  seven 
others,  and  that  these  should  organize  the  diurch  and  the  civil 
government.  In  1643  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Haven  colony 
was  extended  by  the  admission  of  the  townships  of  Milford, 
Guilford  and  Stamford  to  equal  rights  with  New  Haven,  the 
recognition  of  theii*  local  governments,  and  the  formation  of 
two  'court's  for  the  whole  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  magistrates  to 
try  important  cases  and  hear  appeals  from  "  plantation  '*  courts, 
and  a  general  court  with  legislative  powei^,  the  highest  court  of 
appeal^,  which  was  snnilar  in  composition  to  the  general  court 
of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  Two  other  townships  were  af ter^- 
v^ards  added  to  the  colony,  Southold,  on  Long  Island,' and 
Branfljrd,  Conn.  .  »  a      ^ 

The  rdigious  test  for  citizenship  was  continued  (except  in  the 
case  of  Mx  citizens  of  Milford),  and  in  1644  the  general  court 
decided  that  the  "judicial  laws  of  God  as  they  were  declared  by 
Moses  '*  should  constitute  a  rule  for  all  courts  "  till  they  be 
branched  out  into  particulars  hereafter."  The  theocratic  char- 
acter of  the  government  thus  established  is  clearly  revealed  in  the 
series  of  strict  enactments  and  decisions  which  constituted  the 


famous  ''  Bluie  Laws.''  Of  the  laws  (45  in  number)  given  by 
Peters,  more  than  one-half  really  existed  in  New  Haven,  and 
more  than  foiusfif ths  existed  in  some  form  in  the  New  Eni^and 
colonies.  Among  those  of  New  Haven  are  the  prohibition  of 
trial  by  jury,  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  for  adultery,  and 
of  the  same  penalty  for  conspiracy  against  the  jurisdiction,  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  enjoined,  and  heavy  fines 
for  *-  concealing  or  entertaining  Quaker  or  other  blasphemous 
hereticks."  * 

A  third  Puritan  settlement  was  established  in  1635  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  xmder  the  auspices  of  an  English 
company  whose  leading  meritbers  were  William  Fiennes,  Lord 
Say  and  Sele  (i  582-1663)  and  Robert  Grevilie,  Lord  Brooke 
(1608^-1643).  In  their  honour  the  colony  was  named  Saybrook. 
In  1639  George  Fenwick  (d.  1657),  a  member  of  the  company, 
arrived,  and  as  immigration  from  England  soon  afterwards 
greatly  declined  on  account  ol  the  Puritan  Revolution,  he  sold 
the  colony  to  Connecticut  in  1644.  This  early  experiment  in 
coloni^tion  at  Saybvook  and  the  sale  by  Fenwick  are  important 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  a  fictitious  land  title.  The>'Say 
and  Sde  Company  secured  in  1631  from  Robert  Rich,  earl  of 
Warwick  (1587-1658),  a  quit  claim  to  his  interest  in  the  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  NarraganseCt  river  and  the  Psc^cOceab. 
The  nature  of  Warwick's  right  to  the  land  is  not  stated  in'  any 
extant  document,  and  no  title  of  his  to  it  was  ever  shown.  But 
the  Connecticut,  authorities  in  their  effort  to  establish  a  legal 
daim  to  the  country  and  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  Hamilton 
family  to  assert  its  claims  to  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut 
river  and  Narragansett  Bay— daims  derived  from  a  gvant  of  the 
Plymouth  Company  to  James,  marquess  of  Hamilton  (1606- 
i649)in  163  5 — daborated  the  theory  that  the  Plymouth  Company 
had  made  a  grant  to  Warwick,  and  that  consequently  his  quit 
daim  conferred  jurisdiction  upon  the  Say  and  Sde  Company; 
but  even  in  this  event,  Fenwkk  had  no  right  to  make  his  sale, 
for  which  he  never  secured  confirmation. 

The  next  step  in  the  formation  of  modem  Connecticut  was 
the  union  of  the  New  Haven  colony  with  the  older  colony.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  royad  charter  of  1662,  which  defined 
the  boundaries  of  Connecticut  as  extending  from  Massachusetts 
south  to  the  sea,  and  from  Narragansett  bay  west  to  the  South 
Sea  (Padfic  Ocean).  This  charter  had  been  secured  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  New  Haven  colonists  and  they 
naturally  protested  against  the  imion  with  Connecticut.  But 
on  account  of  the  threatened  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  Con- 
necticut territory  by  the  Colony  of  New  York  granted  to  the 
duke  of  York  in  1664,  and  the  news  that  a  commission  had 
been  appointed  in  England  to  settle  intercolonial  disputes,  they 
finally  assented  to  tbe  union  in  1665.  Hartford  then  becanrie 
the  capitfld  of  the  united  colonies,  but  shared  that  honourwith 
New  Haven  from  1701  xmtil  1873. 

The  charter  was  liberal  in  its  provisions.  It  created  a  corpora^ 
tion  under  the  name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English 
Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  Englaskd  in  America,  BanctioiAed 
the  system  of  government  already  extettng,  provided  that  atfaict^ 
of  the/ general  court  sh6uld  beWid  bpon  being  issuki  under  th^ 
seal  of  the  colony,  and  made  no  rescnrvation  of  t^oyialot?  pa^lia^ 
mentaiy  control  over  legislation  or  thd  administration  ol  jtlstktf. 
Consex^ntiy  there  developed  in  Cohnecticut  an'  indepehdefit, 
self-reliant  colonial  govemiUent,  which  looked  to  its  chicrtijtied 
privileges  as  the  sut>Teme  source  of  authority. 

Although  the  governmental. and  religious^  influeikres  whtch 
moulded  Connecticut  were  similar  to  those  winch  tuotdd^d^l^^^ 
England!  at  larger  the  colony ^deve^ped  certsJn  >  dikinbti'<^ 
chiraftteristics.  Its  policy  -'was  to  avoid  0otx>Viety'and  pnMk 
attitudes ;   to  sedure   privileges  without   attracting   ti^tsdiess 

,^  A  coUe^tion  of  these  laws  was.  published  in  his  General  History 
of  Connecticut  (Lohdon,  1781),  by 'the  ftev.  Samuel  Peters '  (1735- 
1826),  a  Loyalist  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  ^i  1774 
was  forced  by  the  patripts  or  whig^  t6  fjee'from  Connecticut'.  '.The 
most  extreme  (and  most  quoted)  of  thfese  laws  were  never  hf  tprpe 
in  Connecticut,  but  the  substantial  genuineness  of  others' Was  con- 
clusively shown  by  Walter  F.  Printe,  in  The  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  t8q81 
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notice;  to  act  as  intensely  and  vigorously  as  passible  when 
action  seemed  necessary  and  promising;  but  to  say  as  little  as 
pKw^ble,  and  e^ade  as  much  as  possible  when  open  resistance 
was  evident  foUy."  ^ . 

The  relations  of  Connecticut  with  nei^bouxing  colonies  were 
notable  for  numerous  and  continuous  quarrels  in  the  1 7th  century. 
Soon  after  the  first  settlements  were  made,  a  dispute  arose  with 
Massachusetts  regarding  the  boundary  between  the  two  colonies; 
after  the  brief  war  with  the  Pequot  Indians  in  1637  a  similar 
quarrel  followed  regarding  Connecticut's  right  to  the  Pequot 
lands,  and  in  the  New  England  Confederation  (established  in' 
1643)  friction  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  continued. 
Difficulty  with  Rhode  Island  was  caused  by  the  conflict  between 
that  colony's  charter  and  the  Connecticut  charter  regarding 
the  western  boundary  of  Rhode  Island;  and  the  encroachment 
of  outlying  Connecticut  settlements  on  Dutch  territory,  and 
the  attempt  to  extend  the  boimdaries  of  New  York  to  the 
Connecticut  river,  gave  rise  to  other  disputes.  These  questions 
of  boundary  were  a  source  of  continuous  discord,  the  last  of 
them  not  being  settled  until  1881.  The  attempts  of  Governors 
Joseph  Dudley  (1647-1720),  of  Massachusetts,  and  Thomas 
Dongan  (1634-1715)  of  New  York,  to  unite  Connecticut  with 
their  colonies  also  caused  difficulty. 

The  relations  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  with  the  mother 
country  were  similar  to  those  of  the  other  New  England  colonies. 
The  period  of  most  serious  friction  was  that  duxing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  New  England  colonies  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  (9.9.), 
who  in  pursuance  of  the  later  Stuart  policy  both  in  England  and 
in  her  American  colonies  visited  Hartford  on  the  31st  of  October 
1687  to  cxQCVLtt  quo  warranto  proceedings. against  the  charter 
of  1 66a.  It  is  said  that  during  a  discussion  at  night  over  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter  the  candles  were  extinguished,  and  the 
docAiment  itself  (which  had  been  brought  to  the  meeting)  was 
removed  from  the  table  where  it  had  been  placed.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  it  was  hidden  in  a  large  oak  tree,  afterwards 
known  as  the  "Charter  Oak.''*  But  though  Andros  thus 
failed  to  secure  the  charter,  he  dissolved  the  existing  govern- 
.  ment.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  however,  government 
under  thex;harter  was  resumed,  and  the  crown  lawyers  decided 
that  the  charter  had  not  been  invalidated  by  the  quo  warranto 
proceedings. 

Religious  affairs  formed  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  the  life  of  the  colony.  The  e^ablished  ecclesiastical  system 
was  the  Congregational.  The  Code  of  1650  (Connecticut)  taxed 
all  persons  iot>  its>  support,  provided  for  the  collection  of  church 
taxes,  if  necessary,  by  civil  distraint)  and  forbade  the  formation 
of  new  churches  without  the  consent  of  the  general  court.  The 
New  England  Half  Way  Covenant  of  1657,  which  extended 
church  memberBhip.  so  as  to  include  all  baptized  persons,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  general  court  in  1664.  The  custom  by  Iwhich 
neighbouring  churches  sought  mutual  aid  and  advice,  prepaired 
the  way  for  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government, 
whkb  was  established  by  an .  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  at 
Saybrook  in  1708,  the  church  constitution  there  framed  being 
known  as  the  '^  Saybrook  Platform.''  At  that  time,  however^ 
a  liberal  policy  towards  dissent  was  adopted,  the  general  court 
granting  permission  for  churches  ''  soberly  to  differ  or  dissent '' 
from  the  establishment.  Hence  a  large  number  of  new  churches 
soon  sprang  into  being.  In  1737  the  Church  of  England  was 
permitted  to  organize  in  the  colony^  and  in  1729  a  similar 
privilege  was  granted  to  the  Baptists  and  Quakers.  A  religious 
revival  swept  the  colony  in  1741.  The  very  existence  of  the 
establishment  seemed  threatened;  consequently  in  1743  the 
general  icourt.  forbade  any  ordained  minister  to  enter  another 
parish  than  his  own  without  an  invitation,  and  decided,  that  only 
those  were  legal  ministers  who  were  recognized  as  such  by  the 
general  court.    Throughout  the  remaining  years  of  the,  i8th 

*  Johnston,  Connecticut^  p.  130.  i 

*  For  a  good  version  of  the  tradition  see  Wadsworth  or  the  Charter 
Oak  (Hartford.  1^04),  by  W.  H.  Gocher.  The  tree  was  blown  down 
in  August  1856;  injune  1007  a  marble  shaft  was  unveiled  on  its  site 
by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  Connecticut. 


century  there  was  constant  IriQtion  between  the  establishment 
and  the  nonconforming  churches;  but  in  1791  the  right  of  free 
incorporation  was  granted  to  all  sects. 

.  In  the  War  of  American  Independence  Connecticut  took  a 
prominent  part.  During  the  controversy  over  the  Stamp  Act 
the  general  court  instructed  the  colony's  agent  in  London  to 
insist  on  '*  the  exclusive  right  of  the  colonists  to  tax  themselves, 
and  on  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury,"  as  rights  that  could 
not  be  surrendered.  The  patriot  sentiment  was  so  strong  that 
Loyalists  from  other  colonies  were  sent  to  Connecticut,  where 
it  was  believed  they  would  have  no  influence;  and  the  copper 
mines  at  Simsbury  were  converted  into  a  military  prison;  but 
among  the  nonconforming  sects,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
considerable  sympathy  for  the  British  cause.  Preparations 
for  war  were  made  in  1774;  on  the  28th  of  April  1775  the 
expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was  resolved 
upon  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Connecticut 
assembly,  and  although  they  had  acted  in  their  private  capacity 
funds  were  obtained  from  the  colonial  treasury  to  raise  the  force 
which  on  the  8th  of  May  was  put  under  the  command  of  Ethan 
Allen.  Connecticut  volunteers  were  among  the  first  to  go  to 
Boston  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  more  than  one-half  of 
Washington's  army  at  New  York  in  1776  was  composed  of 
Connecticut  soldiers.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  isolated  British 
movements  against  Stonington  in  1775,  Danbury  in  1777, 
New  Haven  in  1779  and  New  London  in  1781  no  battles  were 
fought  in  Connecticut  territory. 

In  1776  the  government  of  Connecticut  was  reorganized  as  a 
state,  the  charter  of  1662  being  adopted  by  the  general  court 
as  ^'  the  Civil  Constitution  of  this  State,  under  the  sole  authority 
of  the  people  thereof,  independent  of  any  King  or  Prince  what- 
ever." In  the  formation  of  the  general  government  the  policy 
of  the  state  was  national.  It  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  western 
lands  through  a  decision  (1782)  of  a  court  appointed  by  the 
Confederation  (see  Wyoming  Valley);  favoured  the  levy  of  taxes 
on  imports  by  federal  authority;  relinquished  (1786)  its  claims 
to  all  western  lands,  except  the  Western  Reserve  (see  Ohio); 
and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787  the  present  system 
of  national  representation  in  Congress  was  proposed  by  the 
Connecticut  delega^s  as  a  compromise  between  the  plans 
presented  by  Virginia  and  New  Jersey. 

For  many  years  the  Federalist  party  controlled  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  The  oppositipn  to  the  growth  of  America^n  nationality 
which  characterized  the  later  years  of  that  party  found  expres- 
sion in  a  resolution  of  the. general  assembly  that  a  bill  for  in- 
corporaring  state  troops  in  tjbe  Federal  army  would  be  "  utterly 
subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  the  freedom,  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  same," 
and  in  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Connecticut  in  the  Hartford 
Conveiition  (see  HAnxFOBp)  and  in  the  advocacy  of  the  radical 
amendments  proposed  by  it.  But  the  development  of  manu- 
factures, the  discontent  of  nonconforming  reli^ous  sects  with 
the  establishme^nt,  and  the  confusion  of  the  executive»  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  government  in  the  existing  constitu- 
tion opened  the  way  for  a  political  revolution.  All  the  dis- 
contented elements  united  with  the  Democratic  party  in  181 7 
and  defeated  the  Federalists  in  the  state  election;  and  in 
1818  the  existing  constitution  was  adopted.  From  1830  until 
1855  there  was  close  rivalry  between  the  Democratic  and  Whig 
parties  for  control  of  the  state  administration. 

In  the  Civil  War  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Union  cause.  When  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  first  call,  for  75|00o  volunteers,  there  was  not  a  single  militia 
company  in  the  state  ready  for  service.  Governor  William  A, 
Buckingham  (1804-1875),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  zealous 
of  the  "  war-governors,"  and  afterwards,  from  i86g  until  his 
death,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  issued  a  call  for 
volunteers  in  April  1861;  and  soon  54  companies,  more  than 
five  times  the  state's  quota,  were  organized.  Corporations, 
individuals  and  towns  made  liberal  contributions  of  money. 
The  general  assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000, 
and  the  state  furnished  approximately  48,000  men  to  the  army. 
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Equally  important  was  tke  mara)  suppprt  given  to  the  Federal 
government  by  the  peoplje. 

After  th€  wair  the  Republicans  were  mose  irequeatly  sufrcessf ul 
at  the  polls  than  the  Demoqrats.  Representation  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  general  assembly,  by  the  constitution  of  1818,  was 
based  on  the  townships,  each  township  having  two  representa- 
tiveSy  except  townships  created  after  1&18,  which  had  only  one 
each;  this  method  constituted  a  serious  eyil  when,  in  the 
transition  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing  as  the  leading 
industry,  the  population  became  concentrated  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  a  few  large  cities,  and  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  townships  was  greatly  changed.  The  township  of 
Marlborough,  with  a  population  in  1900  of  522,  then  had  one 
representative,  while  the  city  of  Hartford,  with  a  population 
o^  7935O)  had  only  two;  and  the  township  of  Union,  with  428 
inhabitants,  and  the  city  of  New  Haven,  with  108,027,  each 
had  two  representatives.  The  apportionment  of  representation 
in  the  state  senate  had  become  almost  as  objectionable.  By  a 
constitutional  amendment  of  1828  it  had  been  provided  that 
senators  should  be  chosen  by  districts,  and  that  in  the  apportion- 
ment regard  should  be  had  to  population,  no  county  or  township 
to  be  divided  and  no  part  of  one  county  to  be  joined  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  another  coimty,  and  each  coimty  to  have  at  least 
two  senators;  but  by  1900  any  relation  that  the  districts  might 
once  have  had  to  population  had  disappeared.  The  system  of 
representation  had  sometimes  put  in  power  a  political  party 
representing  a  minority  of  the  voters:  in  1878,  1884, 1886, 1888 
and  1890  the  Democratic  candidates  for  state  executive  offices 
received  a  plurality  vote;  but,  as  a  majority  was  not  obtained, 
these  elections  were  referred  to  the  general  assembly,  and  the 
Republican  party  in  control  of  the  lower  house  secured  the 
election  of  its  candidates;  in  1901  constitutional  amendments 
were  adopted  making  a  plurality  vote  sufficient  for  election, 
increasing  the  number  of  senatorial  districts,  and  stipulating 
that  "  in  forming  them  regard  shall  be  had  "  to  population. 
But  the  greater  inequalities  in  township  representation  sub- 
sisted, although  in  1874  an  amendment  had  given  all  town- 
ships of  5000  inhabitants  two  seats  in  the  lower  house,  every 
other  one  "  to  be  entitled  to  its  present  representation,"  and 
in  1876  another  amendment  had  provided  that  no  township 
incorporated  thereafter  should  be  entitled  to  li  representative 
**  unless  it  has  at  l^ast  2500  inhabitants,  and  unless  the  town  from 
which  the  majoi*  portion  of  its  territory  is  taken  has  also  at  least 
2500  inhabitants:'*  These  provisions  did  not  remedy  the  gmsser 
defects,  and  as  proposals,  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution 
could  be  Submitted  to  the  people  only  after  receiving  a  majority 
vote  of  the  lower  house,  all  further  attempts  at  effective  reform 
seemed  to  be  blocked,  owing  to  the  unwnlingness  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  townships  to  surrender  their  unusual 
degree  of  power.  Therefore,  the  question  of  calling  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  for  which  the  present  constitution  makes  no 
provision,  was  submitted  to  the  p^ple  in  i^x,  and  was  carried. 
But  the  act  providing  fdr' the  convention  had  stipuktted  that 
the  delegates  thereto  should  be  chosen  oh  the  basis  of  township 
representation  instead  of  population.  The  small  town^ips  thus 
secured  practical  control  of  the  convention,  and  no  radical 
changes  were  made.  A  compromise  amendment  submitted  by 
the  convention,  providing  for  two  representatives  for  each 
township  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  one  more  for  each  5000  above 
50,000,  satisfied  neither  side,  and  when  submitted  to  a  popular 
vote,  on  the  16th  of  June  1902,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Governors  of  Connecticut  * 

The  Colony  of  Connecticut, 

John  Haynes 1639-1640 

Edward  Hopkio» 1640-1641 

John  Haynes 1641-1642 

George  Wyllys .  1642-1643 

John  jFIavnes 


Edward  Hopkins 
John  Hayntts 
Edward  Hopkina 
John  Haynes 


1643-1644 

1644-I645 
1645-1646 
1646-1647 
I 647- I 648 


^  Term  of  service*  one  year  until  1876  i  theneafter,  two  years. 


Edward'  Hopkins 
John  Haynes 
Edward  Hopkins  , 
John  Haynes 
Edward  Hopkins 
John  Haynes 
Edward  Hopkins 
Thomas  Welles 
John  Webster 
John  Winthrop     . 
Thomas  Welles     . 
John  Winthrop     . 
William  Leete 
Robert  Treat 
Edmund  Andros 
Robert  Treat 
Fitz  John  Winthrop 
Gurcfon  Saltonstall 
Joseph  Talcott 
Jonathan  Law 
Roger  Wolcott 
Thomas  Fitch 
William  Pitkin 
Jonathan  Trumbull 

The  New 
Theophilus  Eaton 
Francis  Newman 
William  Leete 

State 
Jonathan  Trumbull 
Matthew  Griswold 
Samuel  Huntington 
Oliver  Wolcott    . 
Jonathan  Trumbull 
John  Treadwell  . 
Roger  Griswold  . 
John  Cotton  Smith 
Oliver  Wolcott    . 
Gfdeon  Tomlinson 
John  S.  Peters    . 
Henry  W.  Edwards 
Samuel  A.  Foote 
Henry  W.  Edwards 
William  W.  Ellsworth 
Cbaunoey  F.  Cleveland 
Roger  S.  Baldwin 
Isaac  Toucey 
Clark  Bissell 
Joseph  Trumbull 
Thomas  H.  Seymour. 
Charles  H.  Pond  CActing) 
Henry  Dutton     . 
William  T.  Minor 
Alexander  H.  Holley 
WiUtam  A.  Buckingham 

ioseph  R.  Hawley 
ames  E.  English 
Marshall  Jewell  . 
James  E.  Engltsli 
Mairehal]  Jewell  > 
Charles  R.  Ingersoll 
Richard  D.  Hubbard 
Charles  B.  Andrews 
Hobatt  B.  Bigelow    . 
Thomas  M.  Waller    . 
Henry  B.  Harrison 
Phineas  C.  Lounsbury 
Morgan  G.  Bulkdey 
Luzon  B.  Morris 
O.  Vincent  Coffin 
Lorrin  A.  Cooke 
George  E.  Lounsbury 
George  P.  McLean 
Ablram  Chamberlain 
Henry  Roberts  . 
Rollin  S.  Woodruff    . 
George  L.  Lilley 
Frank  W.  Weeks 
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Haven  Colony, 


Governors 

I 776-1 784 
I 784-1 786 

1786-1796 

I 796-1 797 
1 797-1 809 

1 809-181 1 

1811-1812 

1812-1817 

1817^-^1827 

i8(a7--t33i 
I 831-1833 

1833-1834 
I 834-1 835 

1835-1838 
1838-1842 

j842-«i844 

I 844-1 846 

I 846-1 847 

•I 847-1 849 

1849-1850 

1850-1833 

I 853-1 854 
1854-1855 
i855-»857 
1857^1858 
1858^1866 
1866-1867 
1867-1869 
1869-1870 
1870-1871 
i87i-'i873 

I 873-1 877 
1877-1879 

1879-1881 

1881-1883 

I 883-1 885 

I 885-1887 

1887-1889 

1889-1893 

I893--I895 
1895-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1901 
1901-1903 

1903-1905 

1905-1907 
1907-1909 

1909 

1909-1911 


1648-1649 
I 649-1 650 
1650-1651 
1651-1652 
1652-1653 

I 653-1 654 
1654-1655 
1655-1656 
1656-1 657 
1657-1658 
I 658-1 659 
1659-1676 
1676-1683 
1683-1687 
1687-1689 
1689-1698 
1698-1708 
I 708-1 725 

I 725-1 742 
1742-1751 

I 751-1754 
I 754-1 766 

1766-1769 

1769-1776 

1639-1657 
1658-1660 
1661-1665 


Federalist 


t( 
ft 
I) 
>t 
It 

M 


Democrat 

Federalist 

Whig 

Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 

Whig 

Know-Nothing- 

Republican 

It 

Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Republican 

Democrat 

Democrat 

Republican 

Republican 

Democrat 

Republican 

II 
It 
Democrat 
Republican 

It 

i» 

It 

II 

It 

II 

II 

II 


Bibliography. — ^The  "  Acorn  Club  "  has  recently  published  a  list 
of  books  printed  in  Connecticut  between  1709  and  1800  (Hartford, 
1904),  and  Alexander  Johnston's  Catmecticut  (Boston,  1887)  contains 
a  tHoliogcapkv  of  Connecticut  'a  history  up  to  1 886.  I  nf  ormation  oon- 
cerning  the  physical  features  of  the  state  may  be  obtained  in  William 
M,  Uavis's  Physical  Geography  of  Southern  New  England  (National 
Geographical  Society  Publications,  1895).  For  information  concern- 
ing industries,  &c.,  see  the  TwelfUt  Census  oftbt  United  SkUes,  and  the 
Census  of  I4<inufQctures  of  1905,  and  a  chapter  in  Johnston's  Connecti- 
cut,   For  law  and  administration,  consult  the  last  two  chapters  on 
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CONNECTICUT  RIVER—CONNECTIVE  TISSUES 


"  The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Connecticut  "  in  New  England 
States  (vol.  i.,  Boston,  1897) ; "  Town  Rule  in  Connecticut "  in  Pclitical 
Science  Quarterly,  vol.  iv. ;  Bernard  Steiner's  History  of  Education 
in  Connecticut  (Washington,  1895),  and  the  reports  of  the  administra- 
tive boards  and  officials,  especially  those  01  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Charities  and  the 
Treasurer.  There  is  no  completely  satisfactory^  history  of  the  state. 
Johnston's  Connecticut  is  well  written,  but  his  theories  regarding 
the  relationship  between  the  townships  and  the  state  are  not  gener- 
ally accepted  by  historical  scholars.  There  is  a  ^ood  chapter  in 
Herbert  L.  Osgood's  History  of  the  American  Colonies  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  (New  York,  1004).  Connecticut  as  a  Colony  and  as 
a  State  (Hartford,  1904;  4  vols.)  is  written  from  secondary  sources, 
as  also  is  G.  H.  Hollister's  History  of  Connecticut  (to  181 8)  (2  vols. 
Hartford,  1857).  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  historical  work  is 
that  of  Benjamin  Trumbull,  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut  from 
1630  to  1764  (New  Haven,  1804-18 18).  E.  E.  Atwater's  History 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  (New  Haven,  1 881)  is  also  valuable,  and 
tne  monograpn  of  C.  H.  Levermore,  **  The  Republic  of  New  Haven," 
and  that  of  C.  M.  Andrews  **  The  River  Towns  of  Connecticut  "  in 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  (Baltimore,  1886  and  1889) 
should  be  consulted  for  the  institutions  of  the  colonial  period.  For 
the  sources,  see  Colonial  Records  of  Connecticut  (15  vols.,  Hartford, 
1 850-1 890);  The  Records  of  the  Colony  and  the  Plantation  of  New 
Haven  (2  vols.,  Hartford,  1857-1858)  and  Records  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  (2 vols.,  Hartford,  1894-1895).  The  CoUecttons  (Hartford 
i860  et  seq.)  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  contain  valuable 
material,  especially  the  papers  of  Governor  Joseph  Talcott;  and 
the  Papers  (New  Haven,  1865  et  sea.)  of  the  New  Haven  Colony 
Historical  Society  are  extremely  valuable  for  local  history;  but 
a  vast  number  of  documents  relating  to  the  colonial  and  state 
periods,  now  in  the  state  library  at  Hartford,  have  never  been 
published. 

CONNECTICUT  RIVER,  a  stream  of  the  New  England  states, 
U.S.A.  It  rises  in  Connecticut  Lake  in  N.  New  Hampshire — 
several  branches  join  in  N.E.  Vermont,  near  the  Canadian  line, 
about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea — flows  S.,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Vennont  and  New  Hampshire,  crosses  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  empties  into  Long  Island  Soimd.  Its  course 
is  about  345  m.  and  its  drainage  basin  1 1 ,085  sq.  m.  The  principal 
tributary  is  the  Farmington,  which  rises  in  the  Green  Mountains 
in  Massachusetts,  and  joins  the  Connecticut  above  Hartford. 
From  its  head  to  the  Massachusetts  line  the  banks  are  wooded, 
the  bed  narrow,  the  valley  slopes  cut  sharply  in  oystalline 
rocks,  and  the  tributaries  small  and  torrential.  In  the  273  m. 
of  this  upper  portion  of  its  course  the  average  descent  is  15  to 
34  ft.  a  mile.  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the  river  flows 
through  a  basin  of  weaker  Triassic  shales  and  sandstones,  and 
the  valley  consequently  broadens  out,  making  the  finest  agricul- 
tural region  of  large  extent  in  New  England.  Near  Holyoke  and 
at  other  points  rugged  hills  of  harder  trap  rock  rise  so  high  above 
the  valley  lowl£uxd  that  they  are  locally  called  mountains.  From 
their  crests  there  arc  beautiful  views  of  the  fertile  Connecticut 
valley  lowland  and  of  the  more  distant  enclosing  hiUs  oi  crystal- 
line rocks.  The  river  winds  over  this  lowland,  for  the  most 
part  flowing  over  alluvial  bottoms.  The  valley  sides  rise  from 
the  river  channels  by  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces.  These  terraces 
are  noted  for  their  perfection  of  form,  being  among  the: most 
perfect  in  the  country.  They  have  been  cut  by  the  river  in  its 
work  of  removing  the  heavy  deposits  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay 
that  were  laid  down  in  this  lowland  during  the  closing  stages  of 
the  Glacial  Period,  when  great  volumes  of  water,  heavily  laden 
with  sediment,  were  poured  into  this  valley  f!*om  streams  issuing, 
from  the  receding. ice  front.  In  the  course  of  this  excavation  of 
glacial  deposits  the.river  has  here  and  there  discovered  buried 
spurs  of  rock  over  which  the  water  now-  ttuxihles  in  rapids  and 
falls.  For  example,  11  tn.  above  Hartford  are  the  Enfield  Palls, 
where  a  descent  of  31-8  ft.  in  low  water  (17-6  in  highest  ivater)  is 
made  in  5-  25  m.  At  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  river  turns  abruptly 
S.E.I,  leaving  the  belt  of  Triassic  rocks  a^d  again  entering  the 
area  of 'Crystalline  rocks  which  border,  the  lowland.  Therefore, 
from  near '  Middletown  to  the  sea  the  valley  again  narrows. 
"The.  xiver  valley  *is  d  great  manufactirring  regioft,  especially 
,  where  there  is  ^  good;. water-power  derived  from  the  stream, 
as  at  Wilder  and  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  at  Tuiners  Falls  and 
' Holyoke,  Mass.;  and  at  Windsor  Locks,  Conn«  Five  miles  below 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  a  huge  power  dam  was  under  <k>nstruction 
in  1909-    Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  United  States  govern- 


ment to  open  the  river  to  Holyoke,  and  elaborate  surveys  were 
made  in  1896-1907.  At  Enfield  Rapids  is  a  privately  built 
canal  with  locks  80  ft.  long  and  x8  ft  wide,  handling  boats 
with  a  draft  of  3  ft.  From  Hartford  seaward  the  Connecticut  is  a 
tidal  and  navigable  stream.  Bars  form  at  the  mouth  and  have 
had  to  be  removed  annually  by  dredging.  From  1829-1899  the 
Federal  government  expended  $585,640  on  the  improvement 
of  the  river.  During  the  colonial  period  the  Connecticut  river 
played  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  New  England. 
The  rival  English  and  Dutch  fur  traders  found  it  a  convenient 
highway,  and  English  homeseekers  were  soon  attracted  to  its 
valley  by  the  fertility  of  the  meadow  lands.  From  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  until  the  advent  of  the  railway  the  stream 
was  a  great  thoroughfare  between  the  seaboard  and  the  region 
to  the  north.  Its  valley  was  consequently  settled  with  unusual 
rapidity,  and  is  now  a  thickly  populated  region,  with  many 
flourishing  towns  and  cities. 

See  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Airny,  passim 
(index,  1900) ;  E.  M.  Bacon's  Connecticut  River  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Connecticut  (New  York,  1906);  G.  S.  Roberts's  Historic  Towns  of 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley  (Schenectady,  New  Vork,  1906);  and 
Martha  K.  Genth,  "  Valley  Towns  of  Connecticut,"  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  American  Geographical  Societsy^  vol.  xiqux.  No,  9  (New  York, 
1907). 

CONNECTIVE  TISSUES,  in  anatomy.  Very  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal  body,  there 
occur  tissues  characterised  by  tiie  presence  of  a  high  proportion 
of  intercellular  substance.  This  intercellular  substance  may  be 
homogeneous  in  structure,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case, 
it  may  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  number  of  fibrous 
elements.  All  these  tissues  are  grouped  together  imder  the 
name  Connective  Tissues.  They  comprise  the  following  types.- — 
areolar  tissue,  adipose  tissue,  reticular  or  lymphoid  tissue,  white 
fibrous  tissue,  elastic  tissue,  cartUage  and  bone.  They  are  all 
developed  from  the  same  layer  of  embiyonic  cells  and  all  perform 
a  somewhat  similar  function,  viz.  to  connect  and  support  the  other 
tissues  and  organs.  According  to  the  nature  of  their  work  the 
ground  substance  varies  in  its  texture,  being  fibrous  in  some, 
calcareous  and  rigid  in  others.  As  forming  the  most  typical  of 
these  tissues,  we  will  first  consider  the  structure  of  areolar  con- 
nective tissue. 

Areolar  rw5««,— This  tissue  is  found  in  its  most  typical  form 
uniting  the  skin  to  the  deeper  lying  parts.  It  varies  greatly  in 
its  density  according  to  the  animal  and  the  position  of  the  body 
from  which  it  is  taken.  A  piece  of  the  looser  variety  may  be 
spread  out  as  a  thin  sheet  and  then  examined  microscopically. 
It  is  then  seen  to  consist  chiefly  of  bimdles  of  extremely  fine 
fibres  running  in  all  directions  and  interlacing  with  one  another 
to  form  a  meshwork.  The  spaces,  or  areolae  thus  formed 
give  the  name. to  this  tissue  (see  £g.  i)^  The  c^oxstituent  fibres 
of  each  bundle  are  termed  White  Fibr^,  The  bundles  vary  very 
much  in  sjoe,  but  the  fibres  pf  which  they  .are  composed  are  of 
wonderfully  constant  size.  A  bundle  ma^  branch  by  sending  off 
its  fibres  to  unite  with  similar  branches  from  neighbouring 
bundles,  but  the  individual  fibres  do  npt.b;ca^ch  nor  do  they  at 
any  time  fuse  with  one  another*  They  fom;  bundles  of  greater 
or  less  size  by  being  s^r^^ged  parallel  to  one.another,  and  in  tKese 
bundles  are  bound  together  by  some  kind  of  cement  substance. 
The  meshwork  form^  by  these  fibres  is  filled  up  by  a  ground 
substance  in  the  composition  of  which  mucin  takes  spn^e  part. 
In  this  ground  substance  lie  the  cells  of  the^  tissue.  In  axldition  to 
the  white  fibres  a  second  variety  of  fibre^  is  also  present^in  this 
tissue.  They  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  white 
fibres  by  their  largey  and  variable  size,  by  their  more  distinct 
outline,and  by  the  fact  that  they,for  the  most  parj,run  as^stfaight 
lines  through  the  preparation.  Moreover  they  frequently  bianch, 
and  th^  branches  unite  with  those  of  neighbouring  fibres.  They 
are  kn9wn  as  Yellow  Elastic  Fibres.  Several  of  thesef  irill  be 
foun(i  to^i across  in  any  preparation  especiflLUy^. at, the  edges, 
and  the  t<9nv  ends  will  be  found  to  be  curled  up  ina^  yeny  cbazacter- 
istic  toaniier.  The  two  types  of  fibre  further  differ  from  one 
another  h6th  chemically  and  physically.  Thu^  the  white  fibre 
swells  up  and  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  yielding- a  solution  of 
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gelatin,  whereas  the  yellow  elastic  fibre  is  quite  insoluble  under 
these  conditions.  The  white  fibres  swell  when  treated  with  weak 
acetic  add,  and  are  readily  dissolved  by  peptic  digestion  but 
not  by  pancreatic.  The  yellow  elastic  fibres,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  unaffected  by  acetic  acid  and  resist  the  action  of  gastric 
juice  for  a  long  time,  but  are  dissolved  by  pancreatic  juice.     In 


rctive  tissue,  showing  cells,  fibres  and  ground- 
I.    {Szymoowici.)    c.    Cell;   e,   elastic   fibril;  /, 


Fig.   I. — Connective 
substance. 
white  fibril. 

physical  properties  the  white  fibres  are  inestensibte  and  extra- 
ordinarily strong,  even  being  able,  weight  for  weight,  to  carry  a 
greater  strain  than  steel  wire.  The  yellow  elastic  fibres,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  easily  extensible  and  very  elastic,  but  are'far 
less  strong  than  the  white  fibres.  Their  elasticity  is  eichibited 
by  their  straight  course  when  viewed  in  a  stretched  preparation 
of  areolar  tissue,  and  this  contrasts  markedly  with  the  wavy 
course  of  the  bimdles  of  white  fibres  seen  in  the  same  preparation. 

The  Cells  of  Areolar  Timmc.— Several  types  of  cells  are  found 
in  the  spaces  of  this  tissue  and  are  usually  classified  as  follows, 
(i)  Lamellar  cells.  These  are  flattened  branching  cells  which 
usually  lie  attached  to  the  bundles  of  white  fibres  or  at  the 
junction  of  two  or  more  bundles.  The  branches  commonly 
unite  with  similar  branches  of  neighbouring  cells.  (3)  Plasma 
cells.  These  are  composed  of  a  highly  vacuolated  plasma,  are 
not  flattened  but  otherwise  vary  greatly  in  shape.  (3)  Granular 
celts.  These  are  spherical  ceUs  densely  packed  with  granules 
which  stain  deeply  with  basic  dyes.  (4)  Leucocytes.  These  are 
typical  blood  corpuscles  which  have  left  the  blood  capillaries  and 
gained  the  tissue  spaces.  They  vary  much  in  amount  and  in 
variety. 

Adipose  or  Fatty  Tissue. — This  consists  of  rounded  vesicles 
closely  packed  together  to  form  a  dense  tissue,  found  for  instance 
around  an  organ,  along  the  course  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels, 
or  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  skin.  This  tissue  is  formed 
from  areolar  tissue  by  an  accumulation  of  fat  within  certain  of 
the  cells  of  the  tissue.  These  are  especially  the  granular  cells, 
though  some  regard  the  fat  cells  as  specific  in  character,  and  to 
be  found  in  large  numbers  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  body. 
The  fat  is  either  taken  in  as  such  by  the  cell,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  manufactured  by  the  cell  from  other 
chemical  material  (carbohydrate  chiefly)  and  deposited  within 
it  in  the  form  of  small  granules.  As  these  accumulate  they  run 
together  to  form  larger  granules  and  this  process  continuing, 
the  cell  at  last  becomes  converted  into  a  thin  layer  of  living 
material  surrounding  a  single  large  fat  globule.  The  use  of 
fatty  tissue  is  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  of  food  material  for  future 
use.     In  conformity  with  this  it  is  packed  away  in  parts  of  the 


body  where  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  diSerent 
tissues  and  organs,  and  in  several  positions  b  made  use  of  as 
packing  to  fill  up  irregular  spaces,  e.g.  between  the  eyeball  and 
the  bony  socket  of  the  eye. 

Reticular  Tissue.— This  is  a  variety  of  connective  tissue  in 
which  the  reticulum  of  white  fibres  is  built  up  of  very  fine  strands 
leaving  large  interspaces  in  which  the  cells  typical  of  the  tissue 
are  enclosed.  The  ground  substance  of  the  tissue  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Many  connective  tissue  cells  lie  on  the  fibres 
which  may  in  places  be  completely  covered  by  them.  This 
tissue  therefore  forms  a,  groundwork  holding  together  the  main 
parts  of  an  organ  to  form  a  compact  whole.  It  may  thus  be 
demonstrated  in  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen,  the  liver,  in 
mucous  membranes  and  many  other  cellular  organs. 

White  Fibrous  Tissue.— Thifi  is  the  form  of  tissue  in  which 
the  white  fibres  largely  preponderate.    The  fibrous  bundles  may 


Fig.  a. — Tendon  of  r 
showing  cells  arranged  in 

be  all  arranged  parallel  to  one  another  to  form  a  dense  compact 
structure  as  in  a  tendon.    It  is  found  wherever  great  strength 
combined  with  flexibility  is  required  and  the  fibres  are  arranged 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  stress  has  to  be  transmitted.     In 
other    instances    the    bundles 
may  be  united  to  form  mem- 
branes, and  in  such  cases  the 
main  number  of  bundles  run 
in  one  direction  only,   which* 
13    again    that    in    which  the 
main   stress  has   to  b^  con- 
ducted. Such  are  theligaments 
around  the  joints  or  the  fasdBe 
covering    the    muscles  of   the 

limbs,  &c.     In  other  positions,       r,  -i-  .■      _i 

.,'    J  ■      .if  cu  "G.  3. — Transverse  section  of 

«.g.  the  dura  mater,  the  fibrous  potion  of  K  tendon  showl:^ 
bundles  course  in  all  directions,  arraugement  of  white  fibres  in 
thus  forming  a  very  tough  large  bundles  bounded  by  con- 
membrane.  The  ceUs  of  such  "^"^  ^4l"^'  7u^  ^^''^°!'  "U"' 
,.    .    .,  ,    .  between    the    fibres,    o,  tendon 

Ussues  he  in  the  spaces  between    ^ells;  t,  tendon  bundles. 
the    bundles     and    are  found 

flattened  out  in  two  or  three  directions  where  they  are  compressed 
by  the  oval  fibrous  bundles  surrounding  them  (see  figs.  1  and  3). 
The  cells  thus  he  in  linear  groups  running  parallel  to  the  bundles, 
presenting  a  very  characteristic  appearance. 

Yellow  Elastic  Tissue. — This  is  the  form  of  connective  tissue 
mainly  composed  of  elastic  fibres.  It  is  found  in  those  positions 
where  a  continuous  but  varying  stress  has  to  be  supported.  In 
some  positions  the  elastic  tissue  is  in  the  form  of  branching 


Fig.  4. — Isolated  elastic  fibres  of  ligamentum  nuchae.  Branching 
fibres  of  very  definite  outline  with  irregularly  placed  transverse 
markings. 

fibres  arranged  parallel  to  one  another  and  bound  together  by 
white  fibres,  e.g.  ligamentum  nuchae  (fig.  4).  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  in  the  form  of  thin  plates  perforated  in  many  directions 
to  form  a  fenestrated  membrane.  In  this  type  a  series  of  such 
plates  are  arranged  round  the  larger  arteries  forming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  artery  wall. 

All  the  connective  tissues  are  vascular  structures  though  as 
the  number  of  cells  present  is  not  great,  and  further  as  those  cells 
are  not  as  a  rule  the  seat  of  a  very  active  metabolism,  the  number 
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of  blood  vessels  is  quite  small.    The  tissues  are  also  supplied 
with  lymphatics  and  nerves. 

Cartilage. — Cartilage  or  gristle  is  a  tough  and  dense  tissue 
possessing  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility  and  high  elasticity.  It 
is  found  wh?re  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  is  required  but 
where  a  fixed  shape  must  be  retained,  e.g.  in  the  trachea  which 
must  always  be  kept  open  or  in  the  external  car  or  pinna  which 
■owes  its  typical  and  permanent  shape  to  the  presence  of  cartilage. 
It  is  largely  assodated  with  the  bones  in  the  formation  of  the 
skeleton.  The  tissue  consists  of  a  number  of  cells  embedded  in 
a  solid  matrix  or  ground  substance.  Three  varieties  are  distin- 
guished according  to  the  nature  of  the  matrix.  Thus  if  the 
matrix  is  homogeneous  in  structure  the  cartilage  is  termed 
hyaline.  Two  other  forms  occur  in  which  fibrous  tissue  is  em- 
bedded in  the  cartilage  matrix.  They  are  therefore  termed 
fibro-cartilages  and  if  the  fibres  are  of  the  white  variety  the 
cartilage  is  called  whiU  fibro-carlilage,  if  of  the  yellow  elastic 
form,    elastic    cartilage. 

Hyaline   Carltlage    {fig.  s)- — This  consists  of   a  number- of 
rounded  cells  enclosed  within  a  homogeneous  matrix.     The  cells 
possess    an   oval   Budeus    and    a 
granular,  often    vacuolated    cell- 
body.     The     number      of     cells 
present    varies    considerably     in 
different    specimens.     In    freshly 
formed    cartilage    the    ceDs    are 
numenius,  the  amount  of  matrix 
separating     them     being    small. 
Cartilage  grows  by  a  deposition 
of  new  matrix  by  the  cartilage 
ceUs    which    thus    become    more 
and    more    separated    from    one 
Fic.  5.— Hyaline  Cartilage,  another.     After  a  time  the  ceils 
Homogeneous    matrix    inter-  divide  and  subsequently  become 
apereed  with  gwups  of  ccIIb  parted  from  one  another  by  de- 

mother  cell.  them.     The  cells  are  often  to  be 

seen  in  groups  of  two,  three  or 
four  cells,  jadicating  the  common  origin  of  each  group  from  a 
parent  cell.  Towards  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  the  cells  are 
often  modified  in  shape  temiing  to  become  flattened  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  surface.  Some  of  the  cells  near  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  cartilage  may  be  branched,  appearing  as  a  transition 
form  between  connective  tissue  corpuscles  and  typical  cartilage 
cells.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  points  where  tendon  or 
ligaments  are  attached.  There  may  often  be  a  deposit  of  lime 
salts  in  the  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage  especially  in  old  animals 
or  in  the  deeper  layers  of  articular  cartilage  where  it  is  attached 
to  bone.  A  similar  deposit  of  lime  salts  is  well  marked  in  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes.  Inthe 
devdopment  of  animals  possessing  a  bony  skeleton,  the  skeleton 
is  first  laid  down  as  hyaline  cartilage  which  subsequently  becomes 
gradually  removed,  bone  being  deposited  in  its  place.  In  the 
adult,  hyaline  cartilage  is  found  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones 
(articular  cartilage),  uniting  the  bony  ribs  to  the  sternum  (costal 
cartilage),  and  forming  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  trachea  and 
bronchi,  &c.  This  as  well  as  the  other  forms  of  cartilage  are 
non-vascular  so  that  the  cells  must  gain  their  food-stuffs  and 
get  rid  of  their  waste  products  by  a  process  of  diffusion  through 
the  matrix,  a  process  which  must  of  necessity  be  slow. 

While  FibrO'CartUage. — This  is  a  variety  of  cartilage  in  which 
numerous  while  fibres  ramify  in  all  directions  through  the  matrix 
(fig.  6).  The  cells  lie  separate  and  not  in  groups,  ard  the  amount 
of  matrix  between  is  commonly  small.  The  white  fibres  may 
run  in  all  directions  or.  may  chiefly  run  in  one  direction  only. 
Under  the  microscope  the  tissue  closely  resembles  a  dense  white 
fibrous  tissue,  only  the  cells  enclosed  in  it  are  cartilage  cells  and 
not  connective  tissue  cells.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  so. much 
fibrous  tissue  this  variety  of  cartilage  is  very  much  tougher  than 
hyaline  cartilage  and  less  flexible.  It  is  found  in  places  which 
have  to  withstand  a  considerable  amount  of  compression  but 
where  a  less  rigid  structure  than  tx)ne  is  demanded.    Thus  it  is 


found  forming  the  tnteivertebrBj  disks,  the  interarticular  cartil- 
ages, or  at  the  edges  of  joint  surfaces  to  deep<:n  the  surface. 


Fig.  6. — White  fibro-cartilage  of  intervertebral  disk,  with  typical 
cartilage  cells,  matrix  characteriied  by  presence  of  many  white 

Elastic  Fihro-CarlUage. — In  this  variety  the  matrix  is  per- 
meated by  a  contjriex  and  well-defined  meshwork  of  elastic  fibres 
(fig.  7).     The  Mze  of  the  fibres  varies,  considerably  in  different 
specimens.     It    is    found    in 
parts  which  have  to  retain  a 
permanent  shape  but  where  a 
considerable'  uitount  of  Sexi- 
bility.  is  reqoi^ite,  as  in  the 
pinna  of  the  ear,ttie epiglottis, 
ihe  cartilage  of  the  Eustadiian 
tube,  &c. 

Bone.:— Bone     is     a     con- 
tissue    in    which 
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mineral  matter  is  deposited  in 
the  intercellular  matrix  where- 
by it  acquires  a  dense  and       Fig,   7.— Elastic  fibro-cartilagE 
rigid  consistency.     If  bone  be    of  Epiglottis.     Abundant  cartilage 
.     .         .   J       .u   .  lU  cells  In  ft  matrix  containing  many 

incmerated  so  that  the  orgamg    branching  elastic  fibm. 
matter isbumt  away,  aresidue 

of  mineral  matter  is  left.  This  consists  chiefly  of  calcium 
phosphate,  and  amounts  to  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  weight 
of  the  original  bone.  If,  on  the  other  band,  bone  be  macerated 
in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  for  a  time  the  calcium  phosphate 
is  dissolved,  leaving  the  organic  matter  practically  unafiected 
and  still  showing  the  microscopic  structure  of  bone.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  organic  matrix  is  uniformly  impregnated  with 
the  calcium  salts. 

According  to  its  naked-eye  appearance  bone  is  distinguished 
as  being  either  compact  or  cancellated.  The  former  is  dense  like 
ivory  and  forms  the  outer  surface  of  all  bones.  The  whole  of 
the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  composed  of  this  compact  form. 
Cancellated  bone  has  a  spongy  structure  and  contains  large 
interspaces  filled  with  a  fatty  tissue  rich  in  blood  vessels.  This 
form  of  Bone  tissue  is  found  forming  the  interior  of  most  bones, 
especially  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  the  interior  of  the  ribs,  &c. 
The  cavity  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  filled,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  cavities  in  cancellated  bone,  with  a  fatty  tissue, 
the  Bone  Marrow  (see  below). 

The  histological  structure  of  bone  may  be  made  out  from  a 
piece  of  dried  bone  which  has  beenground  down  between  grinding 
stones  until  it  is  suJficiently  thin  for  microscopic  purposes.  If 
such  a  section  be  prepared  from  a  thin  transverse  slice  of  a  long 
bone  the  appearance  pictured  in  fig.  8  will  be  seen.  The  section 
comprises  a  number  of  circular  units  bound  into  a  compact  whole 
by  intervening  material  showing  in  the  main  the  same  structural 
details.  Each  of  these  circular  structures  is  termed  an  Haversian 
system.  In  the  centre  of  each  is  seen  a  dark  area,  the  Haversian 
canal,  around  which  the  bone  matrix  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
number  of  concentric  laminae.  Enclosed  between  the  laminae 
are  a  number  of  small  spaces  also  appearing  black  in  this  prepara- 
tion. These  are  the  bone  lacunae  and  spreading  away  from  them 
in  directions  generally  transverse  to  the  laminae  are  seen  a  large 
number  of  fine  branching  lines— the  canaliculi.  All  parts  of  a 
preparation  such  as  this  which  appear  dark  in  reality  represent 
spaces  in  the  bone  matrix.     In  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  the 
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specimen  all  thtae  cavities  have  been  filled  up  with  finely  divided 
debris  and  hence  appear  opaque.  Is  the  liviag  bone  these  spaces 
'are  filled  with'a  tissue  or  a  cell  or  with  fine  protoplaamic  processes, 
Thus  the  Haversian  canal  contains  an  artery  and  vein,  some 
capillaries,  a  flattened  lyifiph  space,  fine  meduUated  nerve  fibres — 
the- whole  being  supported  in  a  fine  fatty  tissue.  Each  lacuna  is 
filled  with  a  cell — the  bone  corpuscle — and  the  canaliculi  contain 
fine  branching  processes  of  these  cells.  On  comparing  such  b 
section  with  one  taken  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft  of  a 
bone  it  is  seen  that  the  Haversian  canals  run  some  distance  along 
the  length  of  the  bone,  and  that  they  frequently  unite  with  one 
another  or  communicate  by  obliquely  couraiTig  channels.  The 
spaces  between  the  Haversian  systems  are  filled  in  with  further 
tK>ny  tissues  which  may  or  may  not  be  arranged  in  laminae. 
Finally,  the  systems  are  as  it  were  bound  together  by  other 
laminae  running  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  If  a  piece 
bf  fresh  bone  be  decalcified  so  that  a  thin  section  can  be  cut  from 
ft,  the  bone  corpuscles  can  be  seen  filling  up  the  lacunae  but  the 
Section  does  not  give  so  ty[Hcal  a  picture  as  that  already  examined 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  protoplasmic  stnictuies 
■filling  the  lacunae  and  canalicuU  stand  out  in  maiked  contrast 
with  the  surrounding  matrix. 


'  Fig.  8. — Section  ot  Bone.  Showing  four  Haversian  systems  anij 
interlyine  bone  material.     This  is  a  dry  preparation,  hence  all  the 

icavides  (tucb  aa  the  Harersian  Canals,  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi), 
being  filled  with  debris  from  the^riiKJing,  appear  dark. 

Cancellous  bone  only  differs  from  compaa  bvne  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bone  tissue.  This  encloses  a  number  of  irregular 
spaces  which  communicate  with  one  anothu*  to  form  a  kiod  of 
spOBgework.  Commonly  the  framework  is  so  constructed  that 
a  number  of  trabeculae  running  parUlcl  to  one  another  ore 
produced.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  especially  stretigtberung 
the  bone  in  that  direction.  This  direction  is  in  all  cases  found  to 
be  that  in  which  the  bone  has  to  support  its  maximum  strain 
*hile  in  position  within  the  body.  Usually  the  b<Mie  trabeculae 
are  so  narrow  that  there  is  no  need  for  Haversian  systems  withis 
them,  and  theytherefore  usually  consist  of  a  few laminaearranged 
parallel  to  the  surface.     These  laminae  include  bone  CMpusclea 

,as  in  the  rest  of  the  bone  tissne,       :      ■-    ■  ...  '  . 

Bom  AfufWtti.— FiUing  the  central  cavity  of  the  tubular  bones 
and  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  bone  tissue  is  a  tissue  largely 

.composed  of  fat  cells.  This  is  the  bone  marrow.  Two  variet' 
are  distinguished,  the  one  being  red  in  colour,  the  other  yell< 
Red  marrow  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fat  cells  lying  in  a  tissue 

'  made  up  of  large  and  small  marrow  ceOs  and  typical  giant  cells 
or  myeloplaxes  (fig.  9).  -Tb*  whole  of  these  elements  are  sup- 
ported in  a  delicate  connective  tibsue.  The  marrow  cells  exhibit 
manifcJd  formS.  Some  are  typical  leUcocyOes  and  lymphocytes 
as  found  in  circulating  blood.  Others  named  myelocytes  are 
slightly  larger  than  leucocytes,  with  round  or  oval  nuclei,  and 
a  protoplasm  containing  neutrophile  granules.  Vet  another 
variety  contains  large  eo^ophile  granules  in  the  protoplasm. 
These  different  types  of  cell  probably  develop  into  leucocytea- 
The  giant  cells  are  large  spherical  ceJls  with  several  nuclei. 

In  addition  to  fully  developed  red  bk>od  corpusdes  there 
ore  also  i>resent  numerous  nucleated  Ved  blood  cells  (erythoo- 


bluts  or  haematoblasts).  TheSe  ai&  nd  blood  corpuscles  in 
an  early  stage  of  formotifm.  They  reach  the  blood  after  they 
have  lost  their  nucln. 


Fig.  9.- 
/,     Fat  vaciiole. 


-Section  of  Bone  Marrow. 

e,  EosinopHte  cells* '        '        ' 
my,  inyeicjpianes,  ',  Red  corpuatlei.' 

»,   Marrow  cells..  A,  Haematobt^ste  or  erytliro-blaets. 

Paelopmtttt  of  Bone. — The  formatioif  4f  new -bone  always 
takes  place  from  connective  tissue^  but  we  may  distinguish  tuo 
different  modes.  .  In  the  first  the  bone  is  preceded  by  carcDagc 
(development  from  cartilage),  in  the  second  the'bone  is  laid 
dovtn  directly  from  a  vascular  fibrous  membrime  (development 
from  membrane).  The  development  of  bone  from  cartUa^^  is 
the  mpreicomphcated  of  the  two  because  in  it  bone  formation  is 
taking  place  in  two  positions  at  thq  sany;  timi  and  In  twc^  rather 
diScKnt  manners.  Thus  bone  13  being  laid  do^vn'tfrOm  the 
outside  (perichondral  formation)  from  the  .lilirous  ^embtane 
surrounding  the  cartilage,  th?  per^houdrium  nn^  also  n-^hin 
th«  substance  of  the  cartilage. (endocbondf&l  formatic^).  Feri- 
chondrai  formation  takes  place  somewhat  earlier  than  endo- 
chondral and  in  the,,caae  of  a, long  bone  is  first  obser\'ed 
around  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  i-e.  |in  that  portion  of  the  bone 
wiiich  forms  the  diaphysis.  Here  the  perichondrium  is  vascular 
Mxd  carries  on  the  surface  next  to  the  cartilage  an  almost  con- 
tinuous layer  of  typicaJ  cells  cuboid  in  shape,  the  osteoblasts 
or  bone-formers.  Calcium  salts  are  deposited  in  the  matrix 
of  the  immediately  subjacent  cartilage  and  the  cell  spaces  of  the 
cartilage  increase  in  size  while  the  cartilage  celb  shrink.  Further 
growth  of  cartilage  ceases  in  this  region  so  that  at  one  time  the 
shaft  of  the  cartilage  may  appear  constricted  in  the  middle. 
The  formation  of  bone  endochond rally  is  ushered  in  by  the  in- 
growth of  blood  vessels  from  the  perichondrium.  A  way  through 
the  calcified  matrix  of  the  cartilage  is  i^de  for  them  by  a  process 
of  erosion.  This  is  effected  by  a  number  of  poly  nucleated  giant 
cells,  thq  osteociasls,  which  apply  themselves  to  the  matrix  and 
gradually  dispolv?  it  away.  The  enlarged  cartilage  spaces  are 
thus  opened  ti?  one  anotlwr,  and  soon  the  only  remnants  of  the 
matrix  consist  of  a  number  of  irregular  trabecular  of  calcified 
matrix.  In.  this  way  the  primary  marrow  spaces  are  prodticed, 
the  whole  structure  representing  the  future  spongy  portion  of 
the  bone.,  The  next  step  in  both  perichondral  and  endochondral 
bone  formation  ctnipistq  in  the  deposition  of,  bone  matrix.  Thb 
is  effected  by  the  osteoblasts.  In  the  spon^  portion  they  deposit 
a  layer  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  calcified  cartilage  matrix,  and  thus 
in  newly  formed  bone  we  find  a  central  framework  of  cartilage 
matrix  endosed  in  a  layer  of  bone  matrix  (see- fig.  10).  In  the 
perichondral  formation  the  deposition  is  effected  in  the  same 
manner  but  is  not  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole,  surface, 
but. trabeculae  are  formed.  These  bccon^e  confinent  at  places, 
thus  leaving  spaces  through  which  blood  vessels  and  osteogenetic 
tissue  pass  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  bone.  As  the  deposition 
of  bone  matux  proceeds,  some  of  the  osteoblasts  bepome  included 
within  the  matrix.  ,  These  cease  to  form  fresh  qiatpx  ^ind  in 
VI.  31 
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fact  become  bone  corpuades.  Increase  in  thickocsft  of  liie  new 
bone  is  effected  by  the  dq»sition  of  fresh  matrix  followed  again 
by  the  inclusion  of  further  osteoblasts.  The  sp&ces  within  the 
trabeculae  become,  in  this  way  giraduajjy  nariowed  by 
deposition  of  matris  until  at  last  only  a  narrow  centre  is  left  large 
enough  to  contain  the  blood  vessels  and  their  accompanying 
nerves,  lymphatics  and  a  small  .number  of  osttobUsta.  Bone 
formation  thea  ceases.  In  this  manner  the  Haversian  systems 
are  produced. 

Growth  of  the  bone  proceeds  by  the  deposition  of  t 
matrix  on  the  extedOr,  bbt  innultaneously  a  process  of  absorp- 
tion is  also  taking  place.  This  is 
most  typically  seen  within  thi 
spongy  portion  of  the  bone.  Thi 
absorption  of  the  trabeculae  is 
effected  by  the  osteoclasts.  These 
become  appUed  to  the  trabeculae 
and  ^aduaUy  eat  their  vay  into  the 
matrix  thus  coming  to  lie  within 
lacunae.  They  possess  the  power 
of  dissolving  both  bone  and  cartil- 
age matrix.  Side  by  side  with  this 
solution  process  we  may  often  see 
new  formation  taking  place  by  the 
activity  of  the  osteoblasts  (fig.  lo). 
In  this  manner  the  whole  framework 
of  the  bone  may  be  gradually  re- 
placed. The  process  is  most  active 
in  embryos  and  very  young  animals, 
but  also  continues  during  the  whole 
life  of  an  animal,  thus  effecting  altera- 
tions in  shape  and  structure  of  the 
whole  bone.  Growth  in  the  length 
of  a  bone  is  effected  by  formation 
of  new  bone  at  either  end  of  the 
shaft.  After  the  ossification  centre 
'  has  been  formed  in  the  shaft 
(diaphysis)  of  the  bone  subsidiary 
centres  make  their  appearance  in 
Fig.  10.— a  part  of  bono  the  heads  of  the  bones.  These 
•tevelopuig  from  caru  age  f^^n,  by  a  simihir  process  of  bone 
showinz   enlarged    cartilage  ,  -iil  l-i. 

spaces.  formation,  fresh  bone  masses  which, 

o.  Osteoblasts  lining  a  however,  are  not  continuous  with 
cavity  and  depositing  the  bone  tissue  of  the  shaft.  They 
bone    matrix    on    the  form     the    t^physes.     They     are 

oj,  o:^btl^Vu:ri;ave?"^''-l.*«  '!"=  '"fp^'J^f  ''y  ^ 

become  included  in  the  intermediate  piece  of  cartilage,  and 
deposited  bone  to  form  it  is  by  a  process  of  growth  of  this 
bone  corpusclea.  cartilage  and  its  subsequent  replace- 

^t^  "*"^  ^y  ^"^  *^*'  ^°^^  ^  '''^^'' 

ct,     G^nt'rellsoroateoclaBts.  of  the  whole  bone  is  effected  (fig.  to). 

c.      Cartilage  ceBs  arranged  This  piece  of  intervening  cartilage 

in  rows.  can  be  easily  seen  in  a  young  bone 

*  increase  m  length.    Huts  in  man 

the  last  junction  of  epiphj^  to  diaphysis  may  not  take  plaoe 
until  the  sSth  year. 

Development  of  bone  in  membrane  shows  a  course  In  all 
respects  very  similar  to  perichondral  bone  formation.  A  layer 
of  osteogenetic  tissue  makes  its  appearance  in  the  membrane 
from  which  the  bone  Is  to  be  formed.  In  this  tissue  a  number 
of  stiff  fibres  are  deposited  which  soon  become  covered  and 
impregnated  with  caldum  salts.  Around  these  bundles  of  fibres 
numbers  of  osteoblasts  are  deposited  and  by  them  bone  matrix 
is  deposited  in  irregular  trabeculae.  The  bone  increases  by  the 
dqmsition  of  fresh  matrix  just  as  in  perichondral  bone  fonnatios 
and  Haversian  systems  are  formed  after  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  In  that  position.  The  factor  determining  the  position 
of  one  of  these  systems  is  of  course  the  presence  of  a  blood  vessel 
penetrating  towards  the  deeper  part  of  the  bone. 

Muscle. — Muscle  is  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  body,  that 
tissue  by  which  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are  moved.    Thus 


it  forms  the  main  b^lk  of  the  limbs,  back,  neck  and  body  waU. 
Most  of  the  viscera  top  poss^  well -developed  muscular  coats. 
When  separated  iabo  its  constituent  parts  it  is  seen  that  muscle 
in  all  in^ances  is  built  up  of  a  number  of  long  fibres.  These  ai« 
of  three  well-dehned  types.  Those  forming  the  skeletal  mosdes 
are  of  large  siae,  even  in  some  instances  up  to  12  cms.  in  length, 
their  diameter  varying  from  0,01  to  0,1  mm.  When  these  are 
examined  under  the  tnicroscope  they  are  found  to  be  character- 
ized by  possessing  a  decided  transverse  marking,  and  they  are 
therefore  known  as  striated  muscle  fibres.  From  the  fact  that  they 
comprise  those  muscles  which  are  under  the  controJ.  of  the  will 
they  are  also  called  voluntary  nuucle  fibres.  The  seccmd  variety 
of  muscle  is  made  up  of  much  smaller  fibres  varying  in  different 
parts  frOm  0,0^  to  o.ismm.  in  length  and  about  0,005  mm.  la 
diameter.  These  fibres  show  no  tiansvetse  striations  nor  are  they 
directly  imder  the  control  of  the  will.  They  are  therefore 
termed  smooth  or  involtuUary  musele.  Lastly,  there  is  a  third 
type  of  muscle  found  in  the  heart  which  lies  intermediate  is 
structure  between  these  two  varieties.  In  this  the  fibres  are 
small  and  show  distinct  transverse  striations.  Longitudinal 
striations  are  also  present  though  somewhat  less  marked.  In 
most  respects  this  form  of  muscle  fibre  ttsembles  smooth  muscle 
more  closely  than  striated  muscle. 

Voluiflary  or  Striated  Muscle. — Each  muscle  fibre  of  which  this 
is  composed  is  what  is  known  as  a  syncytium  or  Plasmodium, 
i.e.  a  structure  containing  a  number  of  nuclei,  which  has  been 
formed  from  a  single  cell  by  proliferation  of  its  nucleus  without 
subdivision  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is  thus  an  assemblage  of  cells 
possessing  3  common  protoplasm.  Each  fibre  generally  runs 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  muscle  and  if  that  muscle  is  short 
extends  the  whole  length.  Thus  the  one  end  of  the  fibre  may  be 
attached  to  tendon  when  the  end  is  rounded  off.  The  other  end 
may  also  terminate  in  tendon  or  in  the  fibrous  covering  of  bone 
in  which  case  it  is  again  rounded.  In  long  muscles,  however, 
the  fibre  may  only  extend  a  certain  distance  along  the  muscle, 
and  it  is  then  found  to  terminate  in  a  tapering  or  bevelled  end. 
In  some  of  the  long  muscles  some  of  the  fibres  may  both  arise 
and  terminate  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.  In  such  a  case 
both  ends  are  bevelled.  All  the  fibres  in  a  muscle  are  arranged 
parallel  to  one  another. 

The  outer  surface  of  each  muscle  fibre  consists  of  a  tough 
homogeneous   membrane,    the  sarcolemma.     The  main  musde 
substance  (see  fig.  11)  is  composed  of  several  parts,  viz.  the 
fibriOae,  the  sarcoplasm  and  the  nuclei.    Under  the  action  of 
reagents  the  muscle  fibre  may  be 
split  into  a  number  of  longitudinal  f 
dements.     Theae  are  the  fibrillae.  \ 
They  possess  alternate  bands  of  light  \ 
and  dark  substance  which  give  them  | 
astriatodaiqMaraaDe.     Whai  viewed  { 
under  polarwed  light  the  dark  sub-  ^ 
stance  is  found  to  be  doubly  refract-  t 
Ing .  or  anisotropic,  the  h^t  hand  |J 

is    singly    refracting    or    isotropic-" — ~^.  — 

According  to  many  observers,  in  the        fk-.    h. Striated  or 

centre  of  each  isotn^ic  Segment  there  Voluntary  musdefibre.  with 
is  a  ^^in  transvease  disk  <hE  aniso-    alternate    light    and    dark 

of    each    anisoptropic    aegmcnt    a    Mrcdemina. 
thin    disk    of    isotropic  substance. 

Tlie  fibrlUae  are  arrsJtged  in  the  musde  fibre  paralld  to  one 
another  and  with  the  alternate  light  and  dark  bands  at  ^proxi- 
mately the  same  level  acros»  the  fibre,  thus  giving  to  the  whde 
musde  fibre  its  typical  transverse  striation.  The  fibriUae  are 
united  to  one  another  by  interfibrillar  substance  to  form  bundles, 
of  which  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  in  each  musde 
fibre.  The  bundles  lie  in  a  surrounding  layer  of  farcc^lasin 
which  apparently  r^resents  the  remaining  portion  of  unaltered 
protoplaun  of  the  syncytium.  This  structure  of  rausde  is  best 
seen  in  the  transverse  sections  of  the  fibres.  A  inunber  of  areas 
separated  by  a  dear  protoplasm  are  then  to  be  seen.  The  areas 
are  farmed  by  the  buntUes  of  fibriUae  seen  in  transverse  section, 
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the  intetmedkiti  substanoe  is  the  $iiittopU$m.  In  some  musdes, 
apparently,  each  fiibriUa  is  susrouAded  by  a  coDsiderable  amount 
of  sarcoplaam,  in  vihich  case  the  fibriUae  are  ewly  isokted  from 
one  another  ^od  can  be  jreadily.  exafiiioed.  This  is  the  case  ia  the 
wing  mnsdes  of  insects.    The  imdei  of  tbftfibre  are  arranged  close 
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Fig.  12. — Transverse  section  of 

a  striated  muscle  fibre, 
n,   Nucleus. 
5,    Sarcoplasm'. 

m,  Bundle  Of  fibriUa«  forning 
a:  musde  qolun^. 


Fip.  ,13.— Isolated 
smooth  muscle&pfi^^. 
Very  much  confracted. 
Fibtes  tMiering  at  each^ 
endf  with.  aucIqus.  i|i. 
c^ntiie  of  qeU. 


under  the  ;$arcQlemm0»  .  Each  is  susrowded  by  a  smaU  g/uajotti  ty 
of  sarcHppksin  and  in  ^hape  is  an  elongated  ellipse.  In  most  cases 
the  muscle  ^bres  do  not  branch,  though  4^.  a  few  instanp^,  such 
as  the  supei^ial  muscles  of  the  tongiiei  bfanchipg  :i^  found.  , 
Involimfary  or  SpMoth  Muscle  (^^^  ja-.and  14),— TJus  f orm 
of  muscte  tissue  whein  se^acfited  into  its  single  constitue^it^  is 
seen  jtp  coio^t  pf  fibfes  ppssessing  a  typif:al  long  spindle  shape« 
The  central  part^  is  soinewhat  s^woUen  and  contains  an  elongated 
nucleus  centrally  placed-  The  endf  of  thq  fibres  are  drawn  out 
and  pointed  sharply.  There  is  no  definite  suroounding  membrane 
to  each  cell.  In  most  of  the  cells,  ef^pedally  the  larger,  a  distinct 
longitudinal  marking  can  be  seen.  This  is.xiue  to  the  presence 
of  the  fibrils  which  run  the  length  of  the  fibre  and  in  aU  proba- 
bility are  the  essential  contra<^tile  dements. 

In  most  instances,  the  cells  are  arranged  with  one  anojJier  in  a 
tissue  to  forni  bundles  or  sheets,  of  coi^tractile  substance.  In 
each  bundle. or  sheet  the  |ce|ls.?^e,qem?;^t^^  to  one, another  so 
that  they  m^y  all.  act  in.  unison.  The  cementing  material. is 
apparently  of  a  membranous  character  and  is  so  arranged  that 
contiguous  fibres  are  only  separated  by  a  single  layer  ot  mem- 
brane. According  to  some,  neighbouring  fibres  are  connected 
to  one  another  by  minute  offshoots,  and  thes^  communications 

serve  to  explain  the 
manner  in  wj[iich  the 
contractioi^ijsobserved 
.to  pass  froni  fibre  to 
fibre  along  .  i  sheet 
composed  of  the 
rijLU^Jes.  ^  .  .  • 
Involuntary  muscle 
is  the  variety  of  muscle 
tissue  found,  in  the 
walls  of  the  hoUow 
viscera,  such  as 
^tomacl^, .  intestines, 
ureter,bladder,uterus, 
&C.,  and  of  the  respir- 
atory passages,  in  the 
middle  coats  of 
arteries,  in  the.  skin 

_  „  ,        *»*,•«.,      and  the  muscidar  tra- 

FiG.  l4.-Preparation  of  Frog's  Bladder  ^eculae  of  the  spleen. 

showing  smooth  muscle  »n  sttu  forming  a   Ji'^*'"**''  "*  '-"^  a^*vvAx. 

network;  The    arpangem^    is 

very  typical,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  smaU  intestine.  Here  the  muscular  coat  consists 
of  two  layers  of  muscle.  Each  is  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  which 
varies  greatly  in  thickness  in  difierent  animals.  In  the  inner 
sheet  the  fibres,  which  are  all  parallel  to  one  another,  are  disposed 
with  their  long  axis  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  gut»  In 
the  outer  layer,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  at  right  angles  to 
this.  In  a  viscus  with  thick  muscle  walls  the  fibres  are  bound 
into  bundles  and  the  bundles  may  run  in  all  directions.    In  some 


instances  the  b|i|adles  may  fDcm  braaching  systems,  thosoonstitut* 
ing.  a  network,  as  in  the  bladder  i(fign  14) »  In  other  instances,  e,g. 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestine^  the  muscle  fibres  are  separate, 
forming  a  felt-work  with  wide  meshes. 

Hearts  Muscle. — The  fibres  of  which  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
heart  are  composed  though  cross  striated  are  not  voluntary, 
for  they  are  not  under  the  contiol  Oif  the. will.  Each  fibre  is  an 
oblong  cell  possessing  distinct  transr 
verse  i|nd  less  distinct-toi^gitiidinal 
striations  .(fig«  15).  Theife  is  no 
sarcolcmma,  and  the  nucleus  of  ea,ch 
fibre  is  placed  in  the  centre.  The 
Ipngitudinal  ^triation  is  due  )to  tbe 
presence  of  fi,brill^,,each  of  which  is 
cross  stqatqd.  The^  lie.  parallel,  to , 
one. another  in  th^vicell,  ^e  jsarcpr 
plasm  surr<Kunding  them  heing  much 
more  abundant  in  these  fibres  tbaQ 
is  striated  muscle.  ^  The  fibrillae  are 
arranged  in  rows,,  and  when  a  trwos-pio.  ^.-^^Cardiac  Musde. 
yers^  sectipn  of  one  of  these  fibres  is  Isolated*  cqUsp 

examined  it  is  seen  that  the  rows 

radiate  away  from  the^centje  of  the  cell.,  A  further  distinctive 
cha^taqtfr.  .of  ^:ardiac^  n^uscle,  fibjes  is  that  they,  frequently 
branch,  jbhe  branches  unitipg»wi.th  others  from  neighbouring 
cells.  Moreover,  the  ^nds  pf  the  fibres  axe  attached  to  corre- 
sppnding  faces  oi  other  cellS}  and  through  th^se.  attached  faces 
the  fibi^ae  pasi|>  so  that  there  is  an  .approximation  to  the 
formation  of  a. syncytiuxn.  .  (T-{G»B&.) 

CONNBlUTEy  a  rare  mineral  ispecies,  ^  hydrous  copper 
chlororsu^hate,  Cqi5(Cl,OH)4SPir:15HjO,  crystallizing  in 
the  hexagonal  system.  It  occults  as  tufts  pf  very  cl^licate 
aciciflar  crystals  of  a  fine  blue  colour,,  and  is  associated  with  other 
copper  minerals  of  secondary  origin,  such,  a^-  cuprite  and  mala- 
chite* Its  occurrence  in  Cornwall.  w^Uft  noted  by  Philip  Rashleigh 
ip.  i^,2y  and  it  was  firstuexamined  chemically  by  Arthur  Council 
in^r347.  Outside  Cornwall  it  Ijias  li>een  found  only  in  J^^amaqua- 
land  in.  South  Africa. 

CONNBLIiSVILLE,  a  borough  of  Fayette  comity,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Youghix^gheny  river,  abopt  60  m.  S.S.E.  of  Pitts- 
burg. Pop.  (1890)  56*29;  (1900)  7^60^ inc^ding  8po foreign-born; 
(i9jp)x2y845;  It  is  serve4  ^y  th^  Pennsylvania,  the:  Pittsburg 
and  Lake  Erie,  .and  the  Baltimore  Sf.  Qhio  railways,  and  by  the 
int^rurban  ekctric  system, of  the  West  Penn  Railway  Co., 
which  has  a  large  power  plant  near  Conhellsville.  ConnellsviUe 
is  jthe  ccfntre  of  the  Connellsviiile  col^  district  (in  Fayette  and 
Westmoreland  counti^),  which  ha^  the  largest. production  in 
the  United  States^  the  output  in  2907.  (;K3r>o39,437  tons)  being 
3a- 1  %  of  that  of  the  whole  country <  ConnellsviUe  coke  is  the 
standard  grade.  What  is  called  the^  Lower  ConnellsviUe  coke 
region  Ues  in  Fayette,  county  S.W.  of  the,  ConnellsviUe  district. 
It  is  richest  near  Unipntown,  and  in  1907  produced  6,310,900 
tons  of  coke,  making  it  second  only  ,to  ConnellsviUe.  The  so- 
caUed  Upper  ConnellsviUe  (or  Latrobe)  district,  near  Latrobe, 
produced  in  1907, 1,030,260  tons  of  coke.  The  combined  output 
of  these  three  districts  in  1907  was  50*1%  of  the  total  of 
the  entire  country.  The  borough  of  ConneUsviUe  has  various 
manufactiures  including  iron,  tin  plate,  automobiles  and  various 
kinds  of  machinery;  and  a  state  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
persons  injured  in  mines  is  located  here^  ConneUsviUe  was  first 
settled  in  ^770^  was  laid  .out  as  a  town  .by.Zac^ariah  ConneU, 
in  whose  honipur  it  was  named,  in  1793,  ^^^  ^^^^^  incorpor- 
ated in  1806.  The  borough  of  New  Haven  (pop.  in  1900,  1532) 
was  annexed  to  ConneUsviUe  after  the  census  enumeration  of 

1900.  . 
CONNEMARAt  a  wild  and  picturesque  district  in  the  west  of 

Co.  Galway,  Ireland.    (See  Galway.). 

CONKJBRSVILLE,   a  city  and.  the  county-seat  of   Fayette 

county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  White  Water  river,  in  the 

east  central  part  of  the  state,  about  50  m.  E.  by  S.  of  IndianapoUs. 

Pop.  (1890)  4548;  (1900)  6836.     It  is  served  by  the  Cincinnati, 

Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St 
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Louis,  tfec'Fcfrt  -Wayne,  Cincifehatf  fi  LoiiisVilfe  feUWays,  and  by 
tue  Indk^ha|:k]l»  &  CinciMaM  Traction  lin^  (dectric).  It  has 
a  gdod  water-power, -and' ambbg  its  manufactures  are  wagons 
and  carriages,  axles,  furniture,  flour  and  electric  signs.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city.  ConnersviUe 
was 'first  settled  about  the  dose  of  the  war  of  1812;  was  laid 
out  in  181  y  by  John  Conner,  in  whose  hoii<Jur  it  was  haihed; 
and  received  a  dty  charter  in'  1869. 

CONNOR  (or  O'Connor),  BERKAIlD  (1666-1696),  Englll^ 
physician,  w5as  bom  in  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  aft«r  studying  at 
Montpeliier  and.  Paris,  graduateid  at  !Rdlns  in  i69i.  Having 
travelled  through  Italy  with  the  two  sons  of  the  high  chancellor 
of  Poland,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and 
appointed  physician  to  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  In  1695 
he  went  to  JEigland,  where  he  lectured  at  Oxford^  London  and 
Cambridge,  anc)  became  a  member  of  the  IRoyal  Society  and  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.'  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
entitled  Evangelium  Jd^ici  (1697),  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  Christian  mirades  as  due  to  natural  causes,  and  of 
a  History  of  Poland  (1698D.    He  died  in  London*  in  1698. 

CONNOTATION,  in  logic,  a  term  Qargely  due  to  J.  S.  Mill) 
equivalent  to  Intension,  which  is  used  to  describe  the  sum  of  the 
qualities  regarded  as  belonging  to  any  given  thing  and  involved 
in  the  name  by  which  it  is  known;  thus  the  term  "  elephant  " 
connotes  the  having  a  trunk,  a  certain  shape  of  body,  texture  of 
skin,  and  so  on.  It  is  dear  that  as  scientific  knowledge  advances 
the  Connotation  or  Intension  of  terms  increases,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  Connotation  of  the  same  term  may  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  who  uses  it.  Again,  if 
a  limiting  adjective  is  added  to  a  noun  {t,g.  African  elephant), 
the  Connotation  obviously  increases.  In  all  argument  it  is 
essential  that  the  speakers  ^ould  be  in  agreement  as  to  the 
Intension  of  the  words  they  use.  General  terms  such  as 
"  Socialism,''  "  Slavery,"  "  Liberty,"  and  technical  terms  in 
philosophy  and  theology  are  frequently  the  cause  of  controversies 
which  would  not  arise  if  the  didputttnts  were  agreed  as  to  the 
Intension  or  Connotation  of  the  terms.  In  addition  Connotqtive 
terms,  as  those  which  imply  attributes,  are  opposed  to  Non- 
Connotative,  which  merely  denote  things  without  implying 
attributes.'  See  alsb  Denotation;  and  any  text-books  on 
elementary  logic,  e,g,  T.  Fowler  or  W.  S*  Jevons.         ' 

CONOID  {Gr.  iccok>s,  cone,  and  cffios,  form),  in  geometry, 
the  solids  (or  surfaces)  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section 
about  one  of  its  principal  axes.  If  the  conic  be  a  cirde,  the 
conoid  is  a  sphere  (q.v.);  if  an  ellipse  a  spheroid  (q^v,);  if  a 
parabola  a  paraboloid;  if  a  hjrperbola  the  surface  is  a  hyi>er- 
boloid  of  either  one  or  two  sheets  according  as  the  revolution 
takes  place  about  the  conjugate  or  transverse  axis,  and  the 
surface  generated  by  the  asymptotes  is  caUed  the  "  asymptotic 
cone."  If  two  intersecting  straight  lines  be  regarded  as  a  conic, 
then  the  principal  axes  are  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between 
the  lines;  consequently  the  corresponding  conoid  is  a  right 
drcular  cone.  It  is'to  be  noted  that  all  these  surfaces  are 
surfaces  of  revolution;  and  they,  therefore,  difFer  from  the 
surfaces  discussed  under  the  same  names  in  the  article  Geo- 
metry:  Analytical, 

The  spheroid  has  for  its  cartesian  equation (as*4'3^)M*+2*/^=  i ; 
the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  (of  revohition)is(:x^+^)l<^'^/l^—i) 
the  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  is  «V^*-(a?4'y*)/fl'— i;  and  the 
paraboloid  of  revolution  is  a?+y*=4^. 

CONOLLY,  JOHN  (1794-1866),  English  physidan,  was  bom 
at  Market  Rasen,  Lincolnshire,  of  an  Irish  family,  on  the  27th 
of  May  1794.  He  graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1821.  After 
practising  at  Lewes,  Chichester  and  Stratford-on-Avon  succes- 
sively, he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  University  College,  London,  in  1828.  In  1836  he  published  a 
work  on  the  Indications  of  Insanity y  and  soon  afterwards  settled 
at  Warwick.  In  1832  in  co-operation  with  Sir  Charles  Hastings 
and  Sir  John  Forbes,  he  founded  a  small  medical  association 
with  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  provincial  practice.  In 
later  years  this  grew  in  importance  and  membership,  and  finally 
became  the  British  Medical  Association.  In  1839  he  was  elected 


resident  physicist  to  the  Middlesdt  CoQnty  Asylnlttdt'Hanwell. 
In  thift  capadty  he  made  hid  iiame  iamons  by  tarrying  oat  in 
iu  entirety  and  on  a  large  scale  the  prindple  of  non-restraint 
in'thie  treatment  of  the  Insa^nei  This  prindple  had  been  acted 
on  in  two  small  asyhimd-^Wiiliaioi  Ttike's  'Retneat  near  YoHl, 
and  the  Lincoln  Asylum;  but  it  was  due  to  tim GJHsrgy^^f  Conolly 
in  sweeping  away  all  mechanical  restrafiit  in  the  great  metro- 
pqHtan  limatic  hospital,  in  the  face  of  stro3Qg'  opposition,  that 
the  ppjiss^  became  diffused  oyer  t]^e  wbde  kingdom,  and 
accepted  as  fimdamental.  In  1844  he  ceased  to/be  resident 
phyMcfan  at  Hanwell,  but  remained,  visiting  physician  until 
1852*.,  Hi^died  on  the  5th  of  March  id66  at  Banwell,  where  in 
the  later  port  o|_  his  life  he  had  a  private  asylum.  His  works 
include  ConstrtwHon  dfkhGovemtnent  ofLunoHc  Asylums  (1847); 
The  Trealment  of  the  Insane  without  Mechanical  Restraints  (1856); 
arid  an  Es^ay  ok  Hamlet  (1863). 

CONON»  son  of  Timotheus,  Athenian  general.  After  having 
held'  several  commands  during  the  Pdoponnesian  War,  he-  was 
chosen  as  one  of  the  ten  generals  iriio  viipearseded  Aldbiades  in 
406  B.C.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Spartan  Callicratidas  and  shut 
up  in  MytiJiine.  The  Athenian  victory  at  Arginusae  rescued 
him  from  his  dangerous  situation,  and  as  he  had  not  been  present 
at  the  battle,  he  was  not  tried  with  the  other  generab,  and  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  command.  In  405,  however,  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  surprised  by  Lysander,  at  Aegospotami,  and  Ccmon 
with  difiiculty  managed  to  escape  with  eight  ships  to  his  friend 
Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus.  On  the  Outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Sparta  and  the  Persians  (400)  he  obtained  from  King  Artaxerxes 
joint  command  with  Phamabazus  of  a  Persian  fleet.  In  394  he 
defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  near  Cnidus,  and  thus  deprived 
them  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  they  had  held  since  the 
taking  of  Athens.  Sailing  down  the  Aegean  to  Athens,  he  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  most  of  the  marftime 
towns,  and  finaUy  completed  his  services  to  his  country  by  restor- 
ing the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peiraeufe.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Tiribazus,  when  on 
an  embassy  from  Athens  to  the  Persian  c^uVt  to  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  Sparta;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he 
escaped  to  Cyprus  and  died  there  about  390. 

See  Xenojjhon,  HeUenica,  iv.  3.  8;  Justin  vi.  3;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Conon\  Lysias,  De  bonis  Aristopnanis,  41-44;  Isocrates,  Pave- 
gyricus^  41 ;  M.  Schmidt,  Zl^5  Leben  Konons  (1873),  with  notes  and 
references  to  authorities. 

OONON,  Greek  astronomer  and  g^metrician,  flourished  at 
Sambs  in  the  3rd  century  b.c'  He  was  the  friend  of  Archimedes, 
who  survived  him.  Conon  is  best  known  in  connexion  with 
the  Coma  Berenices  (Hair  of  Berenice).  : Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  had  dedicated  ^her  hair  in  the  ten^le  of 
Arsinog  of  Zephyrium  (Aphrodite  Zephyritis)  ^  an  offering  to 
secure  the  safe  return  of  her  husband  from  his  Syrian  expedition. 
It  disappeared  from  the  temple,  aiid  was  declare  by  Conon 
to  have  been  placed  among  the  star$.  The  incident  formed  the 
subject  of  a  poen^  by  Callimachus,  of  which  only  a  few  lines  are 
preserved,  but  we  still  possess  the  imitation  of  it  by  Catullus. 
Conon  is  also  considered  the  inventor  of  the  cul^e  known  as 
the  "  Spiral  of  Archimedes."  He  wrote  a  work  pn  astronomy, 
which  contained  a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
made  by  the  Chaldaeans,  and  drew  up  a  parapegn$i,  or  meteoro- 
logical calendar,  from  his  own  observations.  He  al^  investigated 
the  question  of  the  number  of  points  of  intersection  of  two  conies, 
and  his  researches  probably  formed,  the  basis  of  the  4th  book  of 
the  Conies  of  Apollonius  of  Perga. 

CONON,  grammarian  and  mythographer,  flourished  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  myths  and  legends,  relating  chiefly  to  the  founda- 
tion of  colonies.  The  work,  dedicated  to  Archelaus  Philopator, 
king  of  Cappadoda,  contained  50  Narratives  iAtrjyfffjLara,  Narra- 
tiones) ;  an  epitome,  accompanied  by  brief  criticisms,  has  been 
preserved  in  Photius  {cod.  186).  The  style  is  good,  being  founded 
on  the  best  Attic  models,  and  the  whole  is  agreeable  to  read. 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  use  of 
the  work  (edition  by  U.  HOfer,  1890). 
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OONQUEST,  in  *  internatioDal  la'w,  the  subjugation  of  an- 
enemy  in  war.  International  law  recognizes  >a  !'  right oi  eon- 
quest  ";^  that  is  to  say^  neutral  powers  accept-  the  de  fad^ 
resultof  a'war  of  ccmquest,  or  of  a  war  whith  has  kd  to'conqvbe&t, 
without  referesce' to  ajDiy  que^tions^^ijlustice^^rinioiEUifly  thei 
war  may  invc^e.  Neutr^  states,  however^  have  often  inidrvened 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  right)  oq  the  ground  that  some 
interest  of  theirs  Was  implicated.  .Two  cobipevativeiy  recent 
cases  of  this  were  the  intervention  of  neutral  £u«3(pean  powers 
after  the  signing  of  the  Russo-Tuxkish  tieaty  cf  Saa  Stefano 
in  1878,  and  that  which  took:  place  after  the  ChinoHjapailesd 
War  (1899).  The  theory  of  the  balance  of  pofwer,  which  long 
swayed  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  was  also  a  Testrktiom  placfed 
upon  the  ri|^t  of  conquest  (see  Balan€B  OFTFowEit).  Whiere, 
however,  no  neutral  interest  is  involved^  as  ib  the  case  of  the 
South  African  War  (1899^1902),  or  where  any  neutral  interest 
involved  is  not  backed  by  sufficient  physical  or  mond  support 
among  the  powera  to  ensure  miccess  to  any  joint  action  among 
them,  the  conquering  state  deals  with  the  conquered  state  in 
such  way  las  it  ha£  the  power  to  enforce,  subject  only  to  the 
possible  moral  rep]X)¥alx>f  public  opinion  in  caser  oi^iany  ruthless 
abuse  of  the  latter's  impoiency. 

Conquest  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  annexation  (q.v.)  in 
part,  as  in  the  .dase  of  .^e  Franco-German  War  when  Germany 
exercised'  her  overwhdming  strength  to  force  France  into  trans- 
ferring to  her  a  portion  of  her  territjory^  or  as  in  the  case  of  the 
South  African  Wa^r,  in  which  Great  Britain  annexed'  to-  her 
dominions  the  whole  teizitory  of  the  subjugated  republics. 

Among  European  states  any  attempt  to  distutb  the  balance 
of  the  political  distribution  of  Europe  might  still  be  held  to 
involve  the  common  interests  of  the  other  powers. .  .The  sup-' 
pression  of  an  independent  European  state  and  its^i^coiporation 
into  another  state,  as  a  termination  to  a  war^  in  fact  has  only 
occurred  in  recent  times  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  these  were 
cases  in  which  that  balance  has  rather  been  promoted  than 
disturbed.  ,    ,     /. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  when  a  conquest  is  com{^ete,( 
and  the  consequences  of  annexation  may  be  ri^tfdlly  enforced. 
A  time  necessarily  comes,  in  the  course  of  a  war  of  conqiie^t,  When 
the  conqueror  may  rightfully  declare  that, the  laws  of  peace 
shall  be  applicable  from  a  certain  moment,  and  that  further 
resistance  will  not  entitle  the  coAibatants  to  th^  treatment  pre- 
scribed for  regular  combat;ants  by  the  laws  of  War.  "To  carry  on 
warfare  after  the  entire  territory  is  in  the  (lands  of  the  enemy, 
after  all  means  of  govermnent  by  the  dispossessed  authority  are  at 
an  end,  after  all  hope  of  recovery  of  its  terrftoria!  sovereignty  is 
absolutely  gone,  is  obviously  mere  wanton  blooiished.'  'A  War 
is  practically  at  an  end  when  the  position  of  the  one  b^igerent 
renders  the  contest  manifestly  hopeless  for  the  other  belligerent!* 

» **  The  rights  of  conquest,"  says  Halledt  (Tnt,  Law,  3rd  ed., 
ch.  33),  explaining  the  nature  of  the  right,  ''  are  derived  f rom  loroe 
alone.  They  begin  with  possession  and  end  in  thelossof  possession. 
The  possession  is  acquired  by  force,  either  from  its  actual  exercise 
or  from  the  intimidation  it  produces.  There  can  be  no  antecedent 
claim  or  title  from  which  any  right  of  possession  is  derived,  for  \f 
so  it  would  not  be  a  conquest.  The  assertion  and  enforoement  of  a 
right  to  possess  a  particular  territory  do  not  constitute  a  conquesl  of 
that  territory.  By  the  term  conouest  we  understand  the  forcible  ac- 
quisition of  territory  admitted  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  It  expresses, 
not  a  right,  but  a  f(Ut,  fr6m  which  rights  are  deri\^ed.  Until  the  fact 
of  conquest  occurs;  there  can  be  no  rights  of  conquest.  A  title 
acquired  by  a  conquest  cannot,  thecefore,  relate  back  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  conquest.  .That  would  involve  a  contradiction  of 
terms.  The  title  of  the  original  owner  prior  to  the  conquest  is,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  admitted  to  be  valid.  His  rights  are 
therefo^  suspended  by  force  alone.  If  that  fonce  be  overcome,  and 
the  orM;inal  owner  resumes  his  possession,  his  rights  revive  and  are 
deemed  to  have  been  uninterrupted.  Jt,  therefore,  cannot  be  said 
that  the  original  owner  loses  any  of  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  that 
the  conqueror  acquires  any  rights  whatever  in  the  conquered 
territorv  anterior  to  actual  conquest." 

*'  **  There  is  subjugaticm,"  says  Rivier  (Droit  des  gtnSt  vol.  ii. 
p.  436),  "  when  a  war  is  terminated  by  the  complete  defeat  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  so  that  all  his  territory  is  talcen,  the  authority 
of  his  government  suppressed,  and  he  ceases  in  consequence  to 
exist  as  a  state." 

"The  extinction  of  a  state   by  conquest,"- says  West  lake  (JnL 


From  that  momemt  it.  is  thexihity  of  tlie  conqueit)r  to  organize 
the  regular  government  oi  the  conquered  territory  on  a  footing 
of  p^oe.  As  fioon  as  this  regular  government  has  been  estab^ 
liflbed,  to  take.human  life,  destroy iproperty  or  otherwise  distiirb 
public  order  entaild  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law.  A  govern- 
ment which  is  strong  enough  tomaintawils  authority,  whi|ch  is  in 
posaession  oi  and  is  defocto  administering  acounfay^ib  Che  govern-' 
ment  of  that  country,  and^  however  just  or  interesting  may  be 
the  cause  of  those  who  have  been  dispossessed,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  treatment  as  belligerents*  Thus  in  the  South  African 
Wair  of .  1899^x902  the  British  authorities,  when  the  whole 
tei!ritory  was  occupied,  maJiifestly.  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
might  have  teased  to  treat  the  rovjo^  bamis' of  armed  men,  who 
were  still  carrying  on  war,  as  belligerentst  •  This,  however,  would 
probably  have  entailed  reprisals;  and  when  the  Dutch  govern* 
ment  o&ned  its  good  offices  in  January  1902,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end,  the  offer^  though  not  accented  in  the 
form  of  mediation,  nevertheless  ledr  to  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  *^  terms*  of  snurender.'*  between  delegates  of  the 
burghers  '^acting  as  the  government''  of  the  two  republics 
(31st  of  May  1902),  which  gave  finality  to  the  conquest  and 
made  individual  resistance  thereafter .  unquestionably  an  act 
of  rebellion.  The  position  of  the ^renxaina  of' a  regular  force' 
roving  over  a  conquered  country,  in  fact,  is  one  which  it  is  difficuh 
to  deal  with  under  principles  of  law,  men  who  have  been  fighting 
for  the  retention  of  their  national  independence  differing  essenti- 
ally from  insulrgents.  (T.  Ba.) 

CmiRADr  or  KoNUD  (M.  H.  Ger.  Kudnrtii,  i.e.  *'  keen  in 
counsel,^'  Lat.  Conradus,  It:  Corr ado,  cf.  the  A.S.  Cmnred),  a 
German  masculiiie  proper  name,  borne  by  four  German  kings 
and  emperors.  Th^  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  Conrad  the; 
yoimger,  duke  of  Swabia,  is  known  in  hi^ory  by  the  dihtinutiv^j 
form  Conradin  (q.v,).  •  ■ 

OONHAD  1.  (d.  918),  German  king,  son  of  Codrad,  count  of 
Lahngau^  was  a  member  of  an  mfiuential  Franconian  family, 
and  was  probably  related  to  the  German  king  Amtdf .  He  took 
part  in  the  feud  between  his  faniily  and  that  of  the  Babenbergs, 
and  after  his  father's  ddath  in  906  passed  mulch  of  his  time  at 
the  court  of  Louis  the  Child,  -and  Assumed  the  title  of  **  duke 
in  Franconia."  When  Louis  died  in'^ii,  Conrad  was  chosen 
German  king  at  Forchheim  on  the  8th  of  November  911  owing 
to  the  efiForts  of  Hatto  I.,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  to  the 
reputation  he  appears  toi  hare  won  in  war  and  peace  ahke. 
Coming  to  the  throne  he  found  the  unity  of  Germany  direatened 
by  the  Magyars  and  the  Normans  from  without,'  and'  by  the 
growing  power  of  the  stem-ducfaies  from  within.  He  failed, 
however,  to  bring'  Lorraine  into  subjection,  and  was  equally 
unsuccessful  in  his  struggle  with  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  after- 
wards Ring  Henry  the  Fowler.  His  subsequent  years  were 
mainly  spent  in  warfare  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  but  owing  to 
iU-health  and  the  feeUeness  of  his  forces  he  wasohly  partially 
successful  in  Ms  attempts  to  restore  peaice.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  September  ^18^  and  was  buried  at  Fulda.  About  914 
Conrad  married  Kunigunde,  a  sister  of  Erchanger,  count  palatine 
in  Swabia,  and  widow  of  Liutpold,  margrave  of  Carinthia.  He 
had  no  sons,  and  named  his  former  enemy,  Henry  of  Saxony, 
as  his  successor. 

See  £.  DQmmler,  Geschichte  des  os^rdnkischen  Seichs  (Leipzig, 
1 887-1 888) ;  F.  Stein,  Geschichte  des  Konigs  Konrad  /.  von  Franken 
und  seines  Bauses  (Nordlingen,  1872).  F.  Lfiher,  Kdnig  Konrad  L 
und  Hertog  Heinrich  von  Sachsen  (Munich,  1857);  Die  Urkunde  des 
deiUschen  Kdnigs  Konrad  /.,  edited  by  Th.  von  Sickel  in  the 
Monumsnta  Germaniae  historical  Diplomata  (Hanover,  1879). 

CONRAD  n.  (c.  990-X039),  Roman,  emperor,  founder  of  the 
Franconian  or  Salian  dynasty,  was  a  son  of  Henry,  count  of 
Spires,  grandson  of  Otto  L,  duke  of  Carinthia,  and  through  his 
great-grandmother  Liutgarde,  wife  of  Conrad  the  Red,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  a  descendant  of  the  emperor  Otto  the.  Qreat.  He  was 
Lav),  1904,  pt>.  i'p.  64),  "  ynW  take  i>laoe,whe^  the  conquerii^ 
power  has  declared  its  will  to  annex  it,  and  has  established  its 
authority  throughout  the  territory,  any  opposition  still  made  being 
on  the  scale  of  brigandage  rather  than  of  war,  and  no  corner  remains 
in  which  the  ordhiary  functions  of  government  are  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the- old  state."  .  ;  .        . 
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a  member  of  the  family  <ji  the  Conradmes,  counts  in  Ftanconia, 
but  the  family  estates  had  passed  to  another  branch,  and  were 
held  at  this  time  by  another  Conrad,  called  the  ^  younger  " 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  elder  relative.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  owing  to  his  skill  in  warfare, ' 
and  especially  to  his  marriage  in  1016  with  Gisela,  widow  of 
Ernest  I.,  dxikeof  Swabia,  won  position  and  influence  in  Geimany. 
When  the  emperor  Henxy  II.  died  in  1024,  the  two  Conrads 
were  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  are 
said  to  have  mutually  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
electors.  After  some  delay  the  elder  Conrad  was  elected  German 
king  early  in  September  to<4.  He  owed  his  election  to  the 
sut>poFt  of  the  Gennaa  bishops^  especially  that  of  Aribo,  arch« 
bishop  of  Mainz,  who  crowned  him  In  his  cathedral  on  the  8th 
of  September  ^0124-;  aiid  the  king^s  biographer,  Wipo,  remarks 
that  Charleiiagne  himself  could  not  have  been  welcomed  itiore 
gladly  by  t^e  people.  Aribo,  however,  refused  to  perform  this 
ceremony  lo£  Gisela,  as  she  ti^ks  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  affinity,  ^sind  she  •  was^  crowned  some  days  later  at  Aix-la«' 
Chapdie  by  Pil((rim,  arohbisbop  (4  Cologne.  Conrad  then 
travelled  through  his  dominions,  received  tr&ute  from  tribes 
dwelling  eastof  Saxony,  andby  his  journey  '^  boimd  the  kingdom 
most  fiicmly  in  the  boaid  at  pleic^  and  die  kingly  protection.^' 
His  position,:  howeveTi  was.  full  of  difficulty,  and  the  various 
elements  of 'discontent  tended  to  unite.  Boleslaus,  duke  of  the 
Poles,  toqk  the  title  of  king,  and  assumed  a  threatening  attitiide; 
Rudolph  HI.,  king  of  Biirgundy  or  Aries,,  who  had  arranged 
that  the  emperor  Henry  II.  should  succeed  him,  refused  to  make 
a  similar  arrangement  with  Conrad;  many  of  the  Italians 
were  hoping  J  to  obtain  a  king.  from.  France;  azKl.some  German 
princte.. including  Ccmrad  the  yoimger,  and  the  king^  step-son 
Ernest  H.^  didte  of  Swabia,  showedsigus Of  sevolt. 

The  death  of  Boleslaus  in  1025,  and  a  cession  of  some  lands 
north  of  the  £ider  to  Canute,  king  d  'Denmark  aildiEn^nd, 
secured  the  northern  and  eastern  fvontibis  of  Germany  irom' 
attack^  anditthe  kijng^  domestic  1  enemies,  were  soon  orushed* 
In  10^6  Conrad  set  >  out  jEor  Italy^  and  supported  by  Heribert, 
archbishop  o£  Milan,  assumied  the:  Lombard  crowii  in  that  city, 
and 'afterwards  overcame- the  resistance  which  wasi  ofiFered  by 
Paviai  >and' EtAvenim^   iTraveUing  to  Rome,  he  was 'Crowned 
emperor  in  the  presence  of  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and  Demnark 
by  Pope  John  XIX.,  on  the  s6th  of  March  1027.    The  emperor 
then  .visite4  southern  italy^  where  by  mingUng  Justice  with 
severity  ibe/securedi  respect  .for  the;  imperial  authority;    and 
xeturnM->to.  Germany  to  find  Ernest  of  Swabia,  the  younger 
Coniad,  )iihd  theix  assodates*  ajgaih  in  arms.    One  cause  of  this 
rising  was  the  claim  put  forward  by  EmesC  to  the  Burgundian 
succession^  as-Eiag  Rudolph  was  his  great><tmde.    But  his  ef[4Mrts 
were  imsuccessful,  and  in  1028  the  revolt  was  suppressed;  while 
in  the  meaixtime  the  emperor  had 'met  Rudolph  of  Burgundy 
at  Basel,  and  had  secured  for  himsdfa  promise  of  the  succession. 
Hie  emperor's  presence:  was  soon  needed  in  the  »east,  where 
Mesisiauk,  duke  of  the  Poles,  and  Stei^en  I.,  king  of  Hungary, 
were  ravaging  the  borders  of  Germany.    An  expeditioa  against 
Stephen  in  1029  was  only  partially  successful,  but  he  submitted 
in  103 1,  and  in  1032  Mesisiaus  was  compelled  to  cede-Lusatia 
to  Conrad.    In  1030  Ernest  of  Swabia  was  killed  in  battle;  and 
in  September  1032  the  king  of  Burgundy  died,  and  his  kingdom 
was  at  once  seized  by  his  nephew  Odo,  count  of  Champagne. 
Collecting  an  army,  Conrad  marched  into  Burgundy  in  1033, 
was  choseh  and  crowned  king  of  Peterlingen,  and  after  driving 
his  rival  from  the  land  was  again  crowned  at  Geneva  in  1034. 
Having  asserted  his  authority  over  the  Bohemians  and  other 
Slavonic  tribes,  Conrid  went  a  second  time  to  Italy  in  1036  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  Heribert  of  Milan,  whose  o|>J>ressions 
had  led  tOtf  gfeneral  rising  of  the  smaller  vassals  against  their 
lords.'    An  assembly  was  held  at  Pavia,  and  when  Heribert 
refused  to  obey  the  commands  of  khe  emperor  he  was  Sei^fed  and 
imprisoned;    but  he  escaped  to  Milan,  where  the  citizens  took 
up  arms  in  his  favour.   Unable  to  take  Milan,  Conrad  issued  in 
May  1037  an  edicium  de  beneficiisj  by  which  he  decreed  that  the 
principle  of  heredity  should  apply  in  Italy  to  lands  held  by  sub- 


vassals,  and  that  this  class  of  tenants  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  landi  except  by  the  sentence  of  their  peers^  and  should 
retain  the*  right  of  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Having  crushed  a 
rising  at  Parma  and  left  the  dty  in  flames,  Conrad  restored 
Pope 'Benedict  iX.  to  Rotaie,  and  marched  into  southern  Italy, 
whexo  he: invested  the  Norman  Rainulf  with  the  cotmty  of 
Aversa^  and  gave  the  principality  of  Capua  tx>  Waimar  IV., 
prince  of  Salerno.  Retmning  to  Germany,  the  emperor  handed 
over  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  his  son  Henry,  afterwards 
the  empecor  Henry  III.,  and  proceeded  to  Utredxt,  where  be 
died  on  the  '4th  of  >  Jime  1039.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
which  he  hadbegun  to  build  at  Spires. 

Conrad  did  much  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Gennan  kuigdom. 
Its  boundaries  were  extended  by  the  acquisition  Of  Burgundy 
and  the  leconquest  of  Lusatda;  disturbances  of  the  peace  became 
fewer  and  were  more  easily  suppressed  than  heretofore;  and 
three  of  the.  duchies^  Bavaria,  f^ancenia  and  Swabia,  were  made 
apanages  of' the  royal  house.  Although  he  did  not  decree  that 
German  fl^  should  be  hereditary,  he  fa^roured  the  tendency 
in  this  direction,,  and  so  attempited  to  make  the  sinailer  vassaLs 
a  check  ^on  the' power  of  the  nobles.  He  endeavoured  to  imite 
Italy  and  Germany  by  inter-marriages  between  the  families 
of  the  two  countries,  governed  Italy  to  a  largeTexl;ent  by  German 
officials,- and  ordered  that  the  law  of  Justinian-should  supersede 
Lombard  law  in  the  Roman  territories.  He  nded>  the  church 
with  a  firm  hand;  appointed  his  own  supporters,  regardless 
of  their  individual  fitness,  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys;  and  soti^t 
by  inquiry  to  restore  to  the  royal  domain  the  estates  granted  to 

the  church  by! his  predecessors** 

See  Wipor  (Mfi^  Ckuonradl  Ilnimperaioris^  Heria)aitn  of  Rejchenan, 
Chronico^i  Annqips  SangaUenses  majores,  4nnales,  HUdisheimenses, 
all  in  the  MohufnetUa  Germaniae  hisforica,  Scriptores  (Hanover  and 
Berlin,  18^6-1892).  An  edition  of  Wipo,  together  with  parts  of 
the  Chromcon^nd  the  Annaiei  Simgaitenses^  edited  by  He  msslau, 
wa9  published  at  Hanover  in  1S78, 

.  H.,  Bri^s^^^.Jakrbucher  de^  4eidschen  Rsichs  untfr  Konrad  IL 

(Leipzig,  1870-1884) ;  H.  Bresslau,  Die  Kawslei  Kaiser  K'onrads  IL 

■  (Berlin,  1869);  W.  Amdt,  Die  Wahl  Conrad  IL  (Gdttingett,  1861); 

J.  Von   Pflttgk*H^ttung,    UfOersuchuHgen  tur  OesohiaOe  Kaiser 

,  Kournds  IL  j&tamstrti  i^),  G.  A.  H*  Stemsel,  GesekkhU  DeiUsck- 

\hnds  unter  den  Jrpikiscnen  Kaisem   (Leipzig,    1827-1828);   M. 

Pfenninger,  Die  ktrcMiche  PoUtik  Kaiser  Konrads  IL  (Halle,  1880); 

M.  Pfenninger,  Kaiser  Konrads  IL  Beziehungen  zu  Aribo  von  Mainz 

Pilgrim  von  Kdbi^  Und  Aribert  von  Maiiand  (dreslau,  1891);  O. 

Blanicke»  BMrM!ttn4''w^er  Rudolf  IIL  undMer  HeintfaU  der  purgun- 

dischen  Krone  ap,  Kffiser  Kofirad  IL  (Gn^ifsw^d^  1869) ;  W.  von 

Gieaiehrechi^.GeschicMe  der  detUschen  ITawerse*^   (Leipzig,    1881- 

1890);  H.   Pabst,   "  Frankreich  und  Konrad   II.  in  den   Tahren 

1024  und  102^/'  ih  the  i'orschung^zurdeiitschenG^scMckU,  Band  v. 

(GdttingeB^  1862-1^^)4 

COHRAP.  IIL  (1093-1152),   German  king,  second  son  of 

Frederick  I. ,.  duke  of-  Swabia,  apd  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  emperor 

H^ry  iy.>.  was  die  first  king  of.  the  Hohensta^f^  iao^ly.  His 

father  died  in  1 105,  and  his  mother  married  secopKily  Leopold  III., 

margrave  of  AusEltria;   but  little  is  known  (rf. his  early  life  until 

1115  when  his  uncle  thie  emperor  Henry  V.  appointed  him  duke 

of  rranconia.    In  11 16,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Frederick 

IL,  duke  of  Swiabia,  he  was  left  by  Henry  as  regent  of  Germany, 

and  when  'the  emperor  died  in  1125  he  became; titular  king  of 

Burgundy,  or  ArleU.    Returning  from  the  Holy  Land  in  11 26, 

he  took  part  in  the  war  which  during  his  absence  had  broken 

out  between  his  brother  Frederick  and  the  new  king,  Lothair  the 

Saxon;    and.  wtts>  chosen  king  in  oppositiob  to  Lothair.  on  the 

rSth  of  December  rr27.    His  election  in  preference  to  Frederick 

was  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  owinjg  to  his  abs^cfe  frbm 

Germany  he  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  neyr  king. 

Hastening  across  the  Alps  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at 

Monza  in  June  1128,  and  in  spite  of  the  papal  ban  was  generally 

acknowledged  in  northern  Italy.    His  position,  however,  rapidly 

weakened.    The  rival  popes.  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus  II., 

both  declared  against  him;   the  Romans  repudiated  him;   and 

after  failing  to  seize  the  extensive  possessions  left  by  Matilda, 

marchioness  of  Tuscany,  he  returned  to  Germany  in  1132. 

He  continued  the  struggle  against  Lothair  till  October  ii3S» 

when  he  submitted,  was  pardoned,  and  recovered  his  estates; 

owing  this  generous  treatment,  it  is  said,  to  the  good  offices  of 
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St  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clafrvanx.  In  1 13^  he  aecompanied  the 
imperial  forces  to  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  standard-bearer,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  soldierly  skOI^  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing age  and  infinnity  of  Lothair,  sought  to  win  the  favour 
of  Pope  Innotetit  II. 

In  December  1137  Lothair  died,  and  some  of  the  princes  met 
at  Coblehz,  and  chose  Conrad  for  ft  second  time  as  German  king 
on  the  7th  of  March  1138,  in  presence  of  the  papal  legate. 
Crowned  at  Aiz-la*Chapelie  six  days  later,  he  was  acknowledged 
at  Bamberg  by  several  of  the  South  German  prince$;  but  his 
position  cotdd  not  be  strong  while  Henry  the  Proud,  the  powerful 
duke  6f  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  refused  his  allegiance.  Attempts 
at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  rivalry  failed,  and  Henry  was 
placed  under  the  ban  in  July  1138,  when  war  broke  out  in  Bavaria 
and  Saxony.  The  king  was  unable  to  make  much  headway,  in 
spite  of  the  death  of  Duke  Henry,  which  occurred  in  October 
1139;  and  his  half-brother  Leopold  IV.,  margrave  of  Austria, 
to  whom  Bavaria  had  been  entrusted,  was  defeated  by  Henry's 
brother  Welf,  afterwards  duke  of  Spoleto  and  margrave  of 
Tuscany.  Conrad,  however,  captured  the  fortress  of  Weinsberg 
from  Welf  in  December  1140,  and  is  said  to  have  allowed  the 
women  to  leave  the  town,  each  with  as  much  of  her  property 
as  she  could  carry  on  her  back.  To  his  surprise,  so  the  story 
runs,  each  woman  came  out  bearing  on  her  back  a  husband,  a 
father  or  a  bit>ther,  who  thus  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
conquerors.  This  tale  is  now  regarded  as  legendary,  and  the 
same  remark  also  applies  to  the  tradition  that  the  cries  Hi 
Welfetif  hi  WibeHnen,  were  £rst  raised  at  this  siege.  Peace  was 
made  at  Frankfort  in  May  1142,  when  Henry  the  Lion^  son  of 
Henry  the  Proud,  was  confirmed  in  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  yriule 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Conrad's  step-brother  Henry  Jasomirgott, 
margrave  of  Austria,  who  married  Gertrude,  the  widow  of  Henry 
the  Proud. 

Affairs  in  Italy  demanded  the  attention  of  the  king,  as  Roger  I., 
king  of  Sicily,  had  won  considerable  authority  on  the  mainland, 
and  refused  to  recognize  the  German  king,  whbse  help  Pope  Lucius 
II.  implored  against  the  rebellious  Romans.  This  state  of  affairs 
drove  Conrad  into  alliance  with  the  *£ast'  Roman  emperor, 
Manuel  Comnenus,  who  in  1146  married  his  step-lister;  bat  the 
condition  of  Germany  prevented  the  contemplated  oampidgn 
against  Roger.  Hie  solitary  success  amid  the  general  disorder 
in  the  Empire  was  the  expedition  undertaken  in  it^^  by  Conrad 
into  Bohemia,  where  he  restored  his  brother*in4aw  Ladislaus 
to  this  throne.  An  attempt,  however,  to  periorm  the  same 
service  for  another  brother-in-law,  also  called  Ladislaus,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  Polish  dukedom,  ended  in  failure.  Mean- 
while Germany  was  ravaged  and  devastated  by  civil  war,  which 
Conrad  was  tinable  to  repress.  Disorder  was  rampant  in  Saxony, 
Bavaria  and  Burgundy;  and  in  1146  war  broke  out  between  the 
Bavarians  and  the  Hungariaiis.  A  term  was  placed  to  this  con- 
dition of  affaiis  by  the  preaching  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  i 
the  consequent  departure  of  many  turbulent  nobles  on  crusade. 
In  December  1146  the  king  himself  took -the  cross,  seaaeed  the 
election  and  coronation  of  his  young  son  Henry'as  his  successor, 
appointed  Henxy  I.,  archbishop  of  Main2;  as^te  guardian,  itnd 
set  out  for  Palestine  in  the  autumn  of  1147.  Marching  with  a 
large  and  splendid  army  through  Hungary,  he  reached  Asia 
Minor,  where  his  ioi?ces  were  decimated  by  disease  and  by  the 
sword.  Stricken  by  iUness,  Conrad  returned  to  Constantinbple 
at'  Christmas  1147,  but  in  March  ri48  set  out  to  rejoin  his 
troops.  Having  riiared  in  the  fruitless  attack  on  Damascus, 
he  left  Palestine  in  September  1x48,  and  passed  the  ensuing 
winter  at  Constantinople,  where  he  made  fresh  plans  for  an  attack 
on  Roger  of  Sicily.  He  reached  Italy  by  sea;  but  the  news  that 
Roger  had  allied  himself  with  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  and 
his  old  opponent  Welf  of  Bavaria,  compelled  him  to  reium 
hastily  to  Germany,  which  was  again  iii  disorder.  He  wals 
obliged  to  neglect  repeated  invitations  from  the  Romans,  who 
sent  him  a  specially  urgent  letter  in  1149,  and  consequently 
never  received  the  imperial  crown. 

Conrad  died  on  the  15th  of  February  1152  at  Bamberg,  where 
he  was  buried.    By  his  wife,  Gertrude,  daughtw  ofBerenger, 


count  of  Sutebach,  he  had  two  Stons,  the  dder  of  whom,  Henry, 

died  IP  X 1 50,    Passing  over  his  younger  son  Frederick  on  account 

of  his  youth,  he  appointed  as  his  successor  his  nephew  Frederick 

III.,  duke  of  Swabia,  afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 

Conrad  possessed  military  talents,  and  had  many  estimable 

qualities,  btit  he  lacked  perseverance  and  foresight,  and  Was 

hampered  by  his  obUgati6ns  to  the  church. 

The  chief  authority  for  Conrad's  life  and  reign  is  Otto  of  Freising, 
''  Chionicon/'  in  the  Mommenta  Germaniaeni5kff/4ca.  Scr4>piores, 
Band  xx.  (Hanover  and  Berlim  1^36-1893).  The  best  modem 
authorities  are  L.  von  Ranke,  Weltgeschichie,  achter  Teil  (Leipzig, 
1887-1868),  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  GeschichU  der  deutscnen  Kaiserzett, 
Band  iv.  (Brunswick,  1877).  J.  Jastrow,  Deutsche  GeschichU  im 
ZeiktIUr  der  Uohenstaufen  (Berlin,  1893);  Ph.  Jaff^,  GeschichU 
des  dmUchen  f^hes  unter  Loihar  dem  Saehsen  (BerUn,  1843); 
W.  Bernhardi,  Konrad  III,  (Leipzig.  1883);  O.  von  Heinemann, 
Lothar  der  Sachse  und  Konrad  III,  (Halle,  1869). 

CONBAD  IV.  (1228-1254),  German  king,  son  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  and  Isabella  of  Brienne,  was  born  at  Andria  in 
ApiUia  on  the  26th  of  April  1228.  In  1235  he  was  made  duke  of 
Swabia  and  in  1237  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  or  German 
king,  at  Vienna,  in  place  of  his  half-brother  Henry,  an  election 
which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  diet  at  Spires.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Germany  and  began 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  which  had  arisen  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pop^^.  In  1240  he  called  an  assembly  to  £ger,  where 
many  of  tHe  princes  declared  openly  against  the  pope,  and  was 
soon  in  arms  against  Siegfried,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  leader 
of  the  papal  party  in  Germany.  Although  defeated  near  Frank- 
fort in  August  1246  by  the  anti-king,  Henry  Raspe,  landgrave 
of  Thiuingia,  he  obtained  help  from  the  towns  and  from  his 
father-in-law  Otto  II.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  drove  Henry  Raspe 
to  Thuringia.  He  was  carrying  on  the  struggle  against  Henry 
Raspers  successor,  William  II.,  count  of  Holland,  when  the 
emperor  died  in  December  1250,  and  a  few  days  later  Conrad 
narrowly  escaped  assassination  at  Regensbuzg.  Assuming 
the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  he  raised  an  army  by 
pledging  his  Swabian  estates  and  marched,  to  Italy  in  i25[Xy  .where 
with  the  help  of  his  illegitimate  half-brother,  Manfred,  he  over- 
ran Apulia  and  took  Capua  and  Naples.  He  was  preparing  to 
return  to  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  when  he  died 
at  Lavello  on  the  21st  of  May  1254.  jln  September  1246  he 
married  Elisabeth  (d.  1273),  daughter  of  Otto  of  Bavaria,  by 
whom  he  left  a  son,  Conradin,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

See  F.  W.  Schirrmacher,  Die  lehsten  Hohenstaufen  ((KJttingeii, 
1871);  C.  Rodenberg,  Innocenz  lV%  und  das  Kdmgtum  SictUen, 
124^-1254  (Halle,  1892);  J.  Kempf,  GeschichU  des  deutschen 
Retches  wdhrend  des  grossen  InUrregnums  nVttrzbuxg»  1893);  and 
£.  Winkelmann^  Kaiser  Friedrich  IL  (Leipzig,  1889). 

COHHAD  (d.  955),  sumamed  thie  "  Red,'^  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  a  son  of  a  Franconian  count  named  Werner,  who  had 
possessions  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  ,  He  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  German  king  Otto,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Otto  the  Great,  and  in  944  was  made  duke  of  Lorraine.  In  947 
he  marrijed  Otto's  daughteir  Liutgarde  (d.  953),  and  afterwards 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  between  Louis  IV.,  king  of 
France,  and  Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  Paris.  He  accompanied 
his  father-in-law  to  Italy  in  951,  and  when  Otto  returned  to 
Germany  in  952,  Conrad  remained  behind  as  hi^  representative, 
an4  signed  a  treaty  with  Berengar  II. ,  king  of  Italy,  which 
brought  about  an  estrangenient  between  the  German  king  and 
himself.  Be  entered  into  .alliance  with  his  brother-in-law 
Ludolf ,  and  taking  up  arms  against  ()tto,  seized  the;  person  of  the 
king,  afterwards  resisting  successfully  an  attack  on  Mainz.  He 
then  ravaged  the  lands  of  his  enemies  in  Lorraine;  treated  with 
the  Magyars  for  support,  but  submitted,  to  Otto  in  June  954, 
when,  he  was  deprived  of  his  duchy,  though  permitted  to  retain 
his  hereditary  possessions.  He  was  kilted  on  the  Lechfeld  op 
th^  lotb  of  August  955,  while  fighting  loyally  for  Otll;o  against 
the  Magyars,  and  was  bmried  at  Worm*.  He  left  a  son  Otto, 
who  was  the  grandfather  pf  the  emperor  Conraa  II.  Conrad 
is  greatly  lauded  for  his  valour  by  contemporary  writers,  and 
the  historian  Widukind  speaks  very  highly  of  his  qualities  both 
of  mind  and  of  body. 
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See  Widukind,  "  Res  ge9tae  Saxonicae/'  in  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  historica.  Scriptores^  Band  iii.  (Hanover  and  Berlin, 
1826-1892) ;  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  Geschichte  der  deiOschen  Kaiser- 
%&U  (Leipzig:,  1881);  R.  Kopke  and  E.  DUmmler,  JahrhUcher  des 
deiOschen  Reichs  unUr  Kaiser  OUo  /.  (Leipzig,  1876);  K«  Kdstler, 
Die  Ungamschlacht  auf  dem  Lechfelde  (Augsburg,  1884}. 

CONRAD  OF  MARBURG  (c.  1x80-1333),  German  inquisitor, 

was  born  probably  at  Marburg,  and  received  a  good  education, 

possibly  at  the  luxiversity  of  Bologna.    It  is  not  certain  that  he 

belonged  to  any  of  the  religious  ordetra,  although  he  has  been 

claimed  both  by  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans.    Early 

in  the  13  th  century  he  appears  to  have  won  some  celebrity  as  a 

preacher,  and  in  12 14  was  commissioned  by  Pope  Iimocent  III. 

to  arouse  interest  in  the  proposed  crusade.    Alter  continuing 

this  work  for  two  or  three  years  Conrad  vanishes  from  history 

until  1226,  when  he  is  foimd  occupying  a  position  of  influence  at 

the  court  of  Louis  IV.,  landgrave  of  Thuringia. .  He  became 

confessor  to  the  landgrave's  wife  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (^.»,), 

and  exercised  the  landgrave's  rights  of  clerical  patronage  during 

his  absence  on  crusade.    In  1227  he  Was  employed  by  Pope 

Gregory  IX.  to  extirpate  heresy  in  Germany,'  to  denounce  the 

marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  to  visit  the  monasteries.    He  carried 

on  the  crusade  against  heretics  with  great  zeal  in  Hesse  and 

Thuringia,  but  especially  in  the  district  kround  the  mouth  of  the 

Weser  inhabited  by  a  people  called  the  Stedinger.    In  1233  he 

accused  H^nry  II.,  count  of  Sayn,  of  heresy,  a  charge  which  was 

indignantly  repudiated. '  An  assembly  at  Main2  of  bishops  and 

princes  declared  Henry  innocent,  but  Conrad  demanded  that  this 

sentence  should  be  reversed.    This  was  his  last  work,  for  as  he 

rode  from  Maini  he  was  murdered  near  Marburg  on  the  30th  of 

July  1233..  He  left  an  Epistola  ad  papam  de  tniraculis  Sanctae 

EUsabethaCj  which  was  first  published  at   Cologne  in   1653. 

Conrad  is  chiefly  known  to  English  readers  through  Charles 

Kingsley's  Saint* s  Tragedy y  in  which  he  is  a  prominent  character. 
See  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  Konrad  von  Marburg  (Marburg,  1861),  B. 
Kaltner,  Konrad  von  Marburg  und  die  Inquisiiien'  in  Deutschland 
(Prague.  .1882);  A^  Hausrath,  Der  KetzermeisUr  Konrad  von  Mar- 
burg (Leipzig,  1883);  J.  Beck,  Konrad  von  Marburg  (Breslaup  1871). 

CONRAD  OP  WORZBURO  (d.  1287),.  the  chief  German  poet 

of  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.    As  little  is  known  of  his 

life  a^  that  of  any  other  epic  poet  of  the  age.    By  birth  probably 

a.  native  of  Wtirzburg,  he  seems  to  have  spep.t  part  of  his  life 

in  Strassburg  and  h^s  later  years  in  Ba^el,  where  he  died  on  the 

31st  of  August  1287,   Like  his  master,  Gottfried  of  Strassburg, 

Conrad  did  not  belong. to  the  nobility,  from  which  most  of  the 

poets  of  the  time  sprang.    His  varied  and  voluixdnous  literary 

work  is  comparatively  free  from  the  degeneration  which  set  in  so 

rapidly  in  Middle  High  German  poetry  during  the  13th  century. 

His  style,  although  occasionaUy  diffuse,  is  dignified  in  tone; 

his  metre  is  clearly  influenced  by  Gottfried's  tendency  to  fdieve 

the  monotony  of  the  epic-metre  with  ingenious  variations,  but 

it  is  always  correct;  his  narratives — ^if  we  except  Die  halbe  Bim, 

of  which  the  authorship  is  doubtful — are  free  from  coarseness, 

to  which  the  popular  poets  at  this  time  were  pr6ne,  and,  although 

mysticism  and  allegory  bulk  largely  in  his  works,  they  were 

not  allowed,  as  in  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  to  usiup  the 

place  of  poetry,.     Conrad  has  written  a  number  of  legends 

{Alexius,  Silvester,  Pantaleon)  illustrating  Christian  virtues  and 

dogmas;     Der  Welt  Lohn,  a  didactic  allegory  on  the  familiar 

theme  of  ''^  Frau  Welt,"  the  woman  beautiful  in  front,  unsightly 

and  loathsome  behind.     Die  goldene  Schmiede  is  a  panegyric  of 

the  Virgin;  the  Klage  der  Kunst,  an  allegorical  defence  of  poetry. 

His  most  ambitious  works  are  two  enormously  long  epics,  Der 

trojanische  Krieg  (of  more  than  40,000  verses  and  unfinished  at 

that!)  and  Partenopier  und  Meliur,  both  of  which  are  based  on 

French  originals.     Conrad's  powers  are  to  be  seen  to  best 

advantage  in  his  shorter  verse  romances,  such  as  Engelhart  und 

Engeltrutf  kdiser  Otto  and  Das  Herzefnaere;  the  last  mentioned, 

the  theme!  of  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  modem  readers 

by  Uhland  ill  his  Kastellan  von  Coucy,  is  oiie  of  the  best  poemls 

of  its  kind  tn  Middle  High  German  literature. 

There  is  no  uhfforttt  edition  of  Conrad's  works.  Der  trojaniscke 
Krie^  was  ^ted  by  A.  von  Keller  for  the  Stuttgart  Liferarisdhe 
Veretn   ^1858);  Partenopier  und  Meliur,  by.  K.   Bartsch   (1871); 


Die  gpldene  Schmiede  and  Silvester,  by  W.  Grimm  (1840  and  r94i); 
Alexius,  by  H.  F.  Massmann  (1843)  and  R.  Henczynski  (1898); 
Der  Welt  Lohn,  by  F.  Roth  (1843} ;  Engelhart  und  En^ltrut,  by 
M.  Haupt  (1844,  2nd  ed.,  1890);  Klage  der  Kunst,  by  E.  Joseph 
(1885).  The  shorter  noems,  OUo  and  Heraemaere,  will  be  found  most 
conveniently  in  Erzdnlungen  und  Schwdnke  des  MittdaUers^  edited 
by  H.  Lambel  (2nd  ed.,  1883).  Modem  German  translations  of 
Conrad's  most  popular  poems  have  been  published  by  K.  Pannier 
and  H.  Krtiger  in  Reclam's  Unioersalbibliothek  (1870-1891).  On 
Conrad  see  F.  Pfeiffer  in  Germania,  iii.  (1867),  and  W.  Golther  in  the 
Allgemeine  deuUche  Biographies  vol,  44  (1898),,  sm,  "  Wiirzbuig, 
Konrad  von." 

CONRAD,  JOSEPH  (1856-        ),  English  novelist,  was  born 

in    Poland,    his    full    name    having    been    Joseph    Conrad 

Korzeniowski.    He  learnt  French  in  infancy,  but  did  not  learn 

English  imtil  he  was  nearly  twenty.   At  Constantinople,  where 

he  had  gone  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  ^.ussians  against 

the  Turks,  he  joined  the  French  merchant  navy.    Later  on  he 

found  his  way  to  Liowestoft  in  England,  and,  after  obtaining 

his  mate's  certificate,  he  sailed  for  the  East  in  an  English  ship. 

The  story  of  this  voyage  is  told  in  Youth,  and  other  Tales  (1902). 

His  chief  other  volumes  are  Altnayer*s  FoUy  (1895)0  An  Outcast 

of  the  Islands  iiSg6),  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcisstis^Xiigj),  Tales 

of  Unrest  (1^898),  Lord  Jim  (1900),  Typhoon  (1903), ^A«  Mirror 

of  the  Sea  (1906),  and,  with  F.  M.  Hueffer,  Romance  (1903). 

All  these  are  remarkable  for  their  vigorous  Englisi];!  style,  and  the 

vivid  description  of  exotic  scenes;    the  autl^oi:  being  especially 

successful  in  tracing .  the  effects  of  tropical  sui^roundings  and 

the  contact  witJh  Asiatics  on  European  sailors  and  trader^).    His 

play  One  Day  More  was  produced  by  the  Stage  Society  in  June 

1905- 
CONRADIN,  or  Consad  thb  Youngee  (i2$2-i26^),  kiAg  of 

Jerusalem  and  Sicily,  son  of  the  German  king  Conrad  IV.,  and 
Eli^^beth,  daughter  of  Otto  II.  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  born  at 
Wolfstein  in  Bavaria  on  the  35th  of  March  1252.  Having  lost 
his  father  in  .1254  he  grew  up  at  the  pourt  of  his  uncle  and 
guardian,  Louis  II,  4uke  of  6)ayaiia;  but  little  is  i^nowo.  of  hi^ 
appearance  c^nd  character  except  that  lie  was  ''  beautiful  as 
Absalom,  and-  $poke  good  Latin."  Although. he  bad  been 
entrusted  by  his  father  to  the  guardianship  of  the  church,  he 
was  pursued  with  relentless  hatred  by  pope  Innocent  IV.,  who 
sought  to  bestojw  tjie  kingdom  of  Sicily  on  a  foreign  prince. 
Innoc^t's  successor,  Alexand^  IV.,  continued  this  policy, 
offered  the.  Jlohenstaufen  lands  in  Germany  to  Alphonso  X. 
king  of  Castile,  and  forbade  Conxadin's  election  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  Having  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  and 
Sicily,  Conradin  took  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Swabia  in  1262, 
and  remained  for  some  time,  in  his  dukedom.  Conradin's  first 
invitation  to  Italy  came  from  the  Guelphs  of  Florence,  by  whom 
he  was  asked  to  take  arms  against  Manfred,  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  Sicily  in  1258.  This  invitation  was  revised  by  Louis 
on  his  nephew's  behalf,  but  after  Manfred's  fail  in  1266  envoys 
from  the  Ghibelline  cities  came  to  Bavaria  and  urged  him  to 
come  and  free  Italy.  Pledging  his  lands,  he  crossed  the  Alps 
and  issued  a  manifesto  at  Verona  setting  forth  his  claim  on 
Sicily.  Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  his  uncle  Louis  and 
other  companions  who  returned.  t0  Germany,  tte  threatenings 
of  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  lack  of  funds,  bis  cause  seemed  to 
prosper.  Proclaimed  king  of  Sicily,  his  partisasis.  bdth  in  the 
north  and  south  of  Italy  took  up  arms;  his  envoy  was  received 
with,  enthusiasm  in  Rome;  and  the  young. king  himself  was 
welcomed  at  Pavia  and  Pisa.  In  Novembei:  1267  he  was  ex- 
communicated; but  his  fleet  was  victorious  over  that  of  Charles 
duke  of  Anjoiu,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  on  Manfred's 
death;  and  in  July  1268  he  was  himself  greeted  with  immense 
enthusiasm  at  Rome.  Having  strengthened  his  forces,  he 
marched  towards  Lucera  to  join  the  Saracens.  On  the  23rd  of 
August  1268  he  encountered  the  troops  of  Charles  at  Tagliacozzo, 
but  the  eagenoess  of  his  soldiers  to  obtain  plunder-gave  the  victory 
to  the  French.  Escaping  from  the  field  of  battle  Conradin 
reached  Rome,  but  acting  on  advice  to  leave  the  city  he  reached 
Astura,  where  he  was  seized  and  handed  over  to  Charles  of 
Anjou.  ..At  Naples  he  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  and  on  the  29th 
of  October  was  beheaded  with  his  friend  and  companion  Frederick 
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of  Baden,  titular  duke  of  Austria.  With  hk  death  the  Hohen- 
staufen  race  became  extii^rt.  His  remains,  with  those  of  Frederick 
of  Baden,  still  rest  in  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine  ait  Naples,  founded  by  his  mother  for  the  good 
of  his  soul;  and  here  in  1847  a  marble  statue,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  Maximilian,  crown  prince  of 
Bavaria.  In  the  great  r4th  century  **  Mainesse "  MS.  (c) 
collection  of  medieval  German  lyrics,  preserved  at  Heidelberg, 
there  are  two  songs  written  by  Conradin,  and  his  fate  has  formed 
the  subject  of  several  dmmas. 

See  F.  W.  Schirrmacher,  Die  lettUn  Hohinskuifen  (GOttingen, 
1871);  K.  Hampe,  CeschichU  Konradins  von  Hohensiaufen  (Berlin, 
1^93);  del  Giudice,  //  Giudizio  e  la  condanna  di  Corradtno  (Naples, 
1S76);  E.  Miller,  Konradin  von  Hohenstaufen  (Berlin,  1897). 

CONRART  (or  Conrahd),  VALENTIN  (1603-1675),  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  French  Academy,  was  born  in  Paris  of  (Jalvinist 

parents.     He  was  educated  for  a  commercial  life;  but  after  his 

father's  death  in  1620  he  began  to  come  into  contact  with  men 

of  letters,  and  soon  acquired  a  literary  reputation,  though  he 

wrote  nothing  for  many  years.    He  was  made  councillor  and 

secretary  to  the  king;  and  in  1629  his  house  became  the  resort 

of  men  of  letters,  who  met  to  talk  over  literary  subjects,  and  to 

read  and  xnutuaUy  criticize  their  works.     Cardinal  Richelieu 

(^ered  the  society  his  protection,  and  in  this  way  (1635)  ^^ 

French  Academy  was  created.    Its  first  meetings  were  held  in 

the  house  of  Ccmrart,  who  was  unanimously  elected  secretary, 

and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  post  for  forty-threie  years,  till 

his  death  on  the  23rd  of  September  1675.    The  most  important 

of  Conratt's  works  is  his'  Mtmoires  sur  PkUtoWt  de  son  temps 

published  by  L.  J.  N.  de  Monmerqu^  in  1825. 

See  also  R.  Kerviler  and  £douard  de  Barth^lemy,  Conrart^  sa  vie 
el  sa  correspondance  (1881);  C.  B;.  Petitot,  M^noires  reliuifs  d 
rkistoire  de  France^  tome  idviii.;  and  Sainte-Beuve,  Causenes  du 
hmdi  (19  juillet  185B).  .  ^ 

CONSALVI,  ERCOLE  (17 57-1 824),  ItaHan  carduud  and  sUtiefr* 
man,  was  bora  at  Home  on  the  8th  of  June  1757.  His  grandfather, 
Gregorio  Bnmacci,  of  an  ancient  family  of  Pisa,  had  changed 
his  name  in  order  to  become  heir  to  a  certain  marcheae  di 
Gonsalvi.  Eccole,  who  was  the  eldest  of.  five  children  early  left 
orphana,  began*  his  education  at  tbs  Piarist  college  at  Urbino. 
Removed  tbefice  on  aoionnt  of  the  cruel  treatsment  horand  his 
brother  received,  he  went  to  the  ooUege  opened  at  that  time  bjy 
Cardinid  Henry  of  York  at  FrascatL  Here  Condalvi  soioKi 
became  one  of  the  cardinal's  favourite  prot^6s.  In  1776  he 
entered  the  AqademisL  Ecdesiastica  at  Rome,  m  which  Pope 
Pius  VI.  took  4  atroi^g  personal  interest.  Has  led  to  his  heiog 
appointed  in  1783  camariare  segreto  to  the  pope^  an  office  which 
involved  the  dMy  of  receiving  those  who  desired  an  audience. 
Next  year  he  was  made  a  domestic  pcdate  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  member  of  the  Congregation  dd  buon  goveriao.  His  further 
promotion  was  rapid;  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Pius,  who  thought 
his  talents  would  be  best  employed  at  the  bar,  he  became  votanU 
di  segnaiuray  aad^  on  thei  first  vacancy,  auditor  of  the  Rota  for 
Rome.  This  last  post  left  him  pledty  of  leisure,  which  he  used 
for  travelling  and  cidtivating  the  society  of  interesting  people, 
a  i:aste  which  earned  him  the  title  of  Monsignore  Ubique.  When 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  made  a  reorganization 
of  the  papal  army  necessary,  this  was  carried  out  by  Consalvi 
as  assessor  to  the  new  military  Congregation. 

In  1798,  when  the  French  occupied  Rome,  Consalvi  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  together  with  other  papal 
officials,  in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  General  Duphot;  a 
proposal  to  whip  him  through  the  streets  was  defeated  by  the 
French  general  in  command,  but,  after  three  months'  confine- 
ment, he  was  deported  with  a  crowd  of  galley  slaves  to  Naples, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated  as  that  of  ''  an  enemy  of  the 
Roman  republic. "  He  managed  with  difficulty  to  reach  Pius  VI., 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Certosa  of  the  Val  d'  £ma,  and 
was  present  at  his  death-bed. 

As  secretary  to  the  conclave  which,  asaejofiibled  in  the  monastery 
of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice,  Consalvi  had  the  difficult  task 
of  corresponding  with  the  various  governments  and  organizing 
the  assembly  at  a  time  when  the  Revolution  had  confused  all 


issuto  and  reduced  the  individual  cardiikals  to  beggary.  In  this 
his  diplomatic  ability  was  conspicuously  evident,  and  it  was 
also  largely  owing  to  his  infiutoce  that. Cardinal  Chiaramonte* 
was  elected  as  Pius  VII.  (March  14,  1800).  On  the  3rd  of  June: 
the  new  pope  re-entered  Rome;  on  the  nth  of  August  Consalvi 
was  appointed  cardinal-deacon  and  secretary  of  state,  or  prinjie 
minister.  The  appointment  was  an  admirable  one;  for  Consalvi 
possessed  just  the  qualities  necessary  to  supplement  those  of  Pius. 
The  pope  was  above  all  a  religious  man^  of  a  gentle  and  con- 
templative character;  the  cardinal  was  preeminently  a  man  of 
affairs.  Their  personal  sympathy  for  each  other  continued  to 
the  end,  though  at  the  outset  at  least  their  political  views  differed. 
Pius,  who  had  openly  expressed  sympathy  with  the  new  liberties 
of  France,  was  accused  of  ''Jacobinism  '^  Consalvi,  brought  up 
in  the  legitimist  atmosphere  of  the  entoiira;ge  of  Cardinal  York^ 
was  a  convinced  supporter  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  generally 
and  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  particular.  But,  though  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  Consalvi  was  fai:  from  being  a  blind 
obscurantist,  and  he  recognized  the  urgent  need  for  reform  in  the 
syatem  bf  pflq;>al  government.  In  this^  despite  bitt»  oppositioni 
he  made  many  signifieant  changes.  He  permitted  la3rmen  to  hold 
certain  public  offices^  under  surveillaiice^f  the  prelates,  organized 
a  guard  from  among  the  Roman  nobility,  decreed  a  plan  for 
redeeming  the  base  coinagej  permitted  the  communes  a  certain 
degree  of  municipal  liberty,  and  promised  the  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt.  In  the  long  debates  betwe^i  Rome  and  France 
about  the  Concordat  Consalvi  took  the  leading  part.  In  June 
180Z  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  his  handsome  presence,  urbane 
manners,  and  conspicuous  ability  made  him  a  g^eral  favourite. 
Even  Napoleon,  though  enragffd  at  the^  fiiAmesst.irith  whsich  he 
maintained  the.  papal'  claims,  could  not  resist  his  personal 
fasdnation.  It  was  largely  owing^ -to,  :iCioiisalviiS>  combined 
firmness  and  taict  tfhftl.the.Conoordatv, as  ultimately  signed,  waa 
free  from  the  dbjectionable  clauses  on*  which  the  First  Consul 
had  at  first  insisted;  '  During  the  pop^s  absence  in  Paris,  at 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  Consalvi  Mmained  a&  virtual 
sovereign  in  Rome;  and  his  regency  was  rendered  remarki^Ue 
by  a  great  inundation,  caused  by  theove^owof  the  ^iber, 
during  which  he  exposed  himself  with  heroie  humauty  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sufferers.  Not  long  after  the  return'  of  the 
pope  the  amity  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Tuileries  was  again 
broken.  Rome  was  full  of  anti«*revolutiofiary  aad^mti^Napoileonic 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  emperor  was  irritated^ 
and  his  ambassador.  Cardinal  Fesch,  kept  up  the  irritation  by 
perpetual  complaints  directed  more  especially  against  Consalvi 
himself.  ''Tell  Considvi/'  wrote  the  conqueror,  still  flushed 
with  Austerlitz,  *'  that  if  he  loves  his  Country  he  must  either 
resign  or  do  what  I  demand."  Consalvi  did  accordingly  resign 
on  the  17th  of  June  1807,  and  when  in  1808  General  Miollis 
entered  Rome,  ajid  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  formally 
abolished,  he  broke  off  all  relations  with  the  French,  though 
several  of  them  were  his  Intimate  friends.  In  1809  he  was  at 
Paris,  and,  in  a  remarkable  interview,  received  from  Napoleon's 
own  lips  an  apology  for  t)ie  treatment  he,  had  received.  With 
unbending  dignity,  however,  he  retained  his  antagonism;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  thirteen  cardinals  who 
refused  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  emperor's  marriage 
with  Marie  Louise.  For  this  display  of  indei>endence  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Reims,  and  not  released  till  somie  three  years  later, 
when  Napoleon  had  extorted  terms  from  the  captive  pope  at 
Fontainebleau.  On  his  release  Consalvi  hastened  to  his  master's 
assistance;  and  he  was  soon  after  allowed  to  resume  his  functions 
imder  the  restored  pontificate  at  Roj;ae. 

In  1814  Consalvi  went,  as  the  pope's  representative,  to  England 
to  meet  and  confer. with  the  aUied  sovereigns,  and  later  in  the 
year  was  sent  as  papal  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
Here  he  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  restitution  to  the  pope 
of  the  Marches  (Ancona,  TrevisQ  and  Fermo)  and  Legations 
(Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Ravenna),  but  he  failed  to  prevent 
Austria  tfrom  annexing  the  ancient  papal  possessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po  and  obtaining  the  right  tp  garrison  Ferrara  and 
Comacchio.    This  led  to  hispresentiog  at  the  dose  of  the  congress 
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a  formkl  proie^aHoy  in  which  he  not  only  denounced  the  failure 
of  the  Powers  to  do  justice  to  tfae  church,  but  also  their  refusal 
to  re-establish  that  **  centre  of  poHtical  unity/'  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

The  rest  of  Consalvi's  life  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  re- 
or^nizing  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  bringing  back  the 
allegiance  of  Europe  to  the  papal  throne.  He  was  practically 
governor  of  Rome;  and  Pius  was  so  much  wider  his  control, 
that  ^' Pasquin*^  said  the  pope  would  have  to  wait  at  the  gates 
of  paradise  till  the' cardinal  came  from  purgatory  with  the  keys. 
Nor  was  the  affectionate  confidence  of  the  pope  misplaced. 
Consalvi's  ruk^  in  times  of  singular  difficulty  and  unrest,  was 
characterized  by  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  had  to  steer  a 
middle  course  between  the  extremes  represented  by  the  Carbonari 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sanledisti  on  the  other,  and  he  con- 
sistently refused  to  employ  the  cruel  and  inqiositoriai  methods  in 
vogue  tmder  his  successors.  His  foreign  policy  was  guided  by 
the  tradrtional  antagonism  of  the  papacy. to  German  domination 
in  Italy,  and*  generally  by  a  desire  to  free  the  Holy  See  as  far  as 
possible  from 'the  polttipEd  entanglements  of  the  age^  Thus  he 
resisted  all  Miettertiich's  efforts  to  draw  him  into  his  f'  system  "; 
stoutly  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-^intervention  against  the 
majority  of  the  Pbwers  of  the  continental  aUiance;  protested 
at  the  congress  of  Troppau  against  the  suggested  application 
of  the  principle  of  ihtervention  to  the  States  of  the  Church; 
and  istt  Verona  joined' with  Tuscany  in  procuring  the  rejection 
of  Mettemidi^s  proposal  for  a  central  committee,  on  the  model 
of  the  Mainz  Commission,  to  discover  and  punish  political 
offences  in  Italy* 

'  Oh' the  d^th  of  PiuiS  V£I.  (August  21, 1823),  Consalvi  retired 
to  his  Villa  6f  Portx)  d'  Anzio;  and,  diough  he  accepted  from  the 
new  pope  the  honorary  bffice  of  prefect  of  the  college  De  Fro* 
paganda  Fidel  his  political  career  wHs. dosed.  He  died  on.  the 
24th  of  January  1824.  By  Ms  will  h^  directed  that  ail  the  pres- 
ents he  had  received  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  the  completion '  of  Thorwaldsen'^  monument  of  Pius  VII. 
inStPeter'di 

Consalvi,  besdded  being  a  statesman,  was  a  man  of  wide  and 
varied  interests.  As  a  young  abate  he  had  followed  the  fashion 
of  writing  verses,  and  to  the  end  he  remained  a  notable  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  music  being  his  main  passion.  For  the 
city  6f  Rome  he  did  much;  ancient  buildings  were  excavated 
and  preserved  by  his  direction;  chairs  of  natural  science  and 
archaeology  were  founded  in  the  university;  and  extensive  pur- 
chases were  made  for  the  Vatican  museum,  which  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  the  beautiful  Braccio  Nuovoy  ot  new  wing.. 

Cardinal  Cohsalvi'S  MSmoires  ^ere  publidied  in  two  vols,  by 
S,  Cr6tineaU"Joly  (Paris,  1864).  Other  collections  of  documents 
are: — C.  von  Duerm,  Correspondance  du  Cardinal  Consalvi  avec 
le  Prince  C.  de  MetUrnich,  181$  (Lou vain  and-  Brussels,  1899); 
S.  Rinieri,  Cofrtsponienta  inedita  det  CdrdinaH  Consahi  e  Pacca, 
1814^1^15  (Turin,  T903).  See  J.  L.  Baitholdy,  Ztfgc  aus  dem  Leben 
des  Cardinal  Hercuie  Consalvi  (Stuttgart,  1824);  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
RecoUections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  (London,  1858);  Cr6tineaup 
Joly,  VAglise  romaine  en  face  de  la  Revolution  (1859) ;  Ernest  Daudet, 
'Le  Cardinal  Consalvi  (Paris,  1866)*,  E.  L.  Fischer,  Cardinal  Consalvi 
(Mainz,  1809) ;  Dr  Ft>edrik  Nielsen,  bishop  of  Aarhus,  Hist,  of  the 
Papacy  in  lie  i^th  Century  (2  vols.,  Eng.  trans,  by  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D., 
London,  1906),. which  treats  of  Consalvi's  work  in  great  detail. 
For  other  general  authorities  see  Cambridge  Modern  History,  biblio- 
graphies to  vol.  ix.  chap,  vii.,  by  L.  G.  Wickham-Legg,  and  vol.  x. 
chap»  v.,  by  Lady  Blenneriiasoett. 

CONSAK0XTINITT,  or  Kindred,  in  law,  the  connexion  or 
relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common 
ancestor  (vinctdunt  personarutn  ab  eodefn  stipite  descendentium) . 
This  consanguinity  is  either  lineal  or  collateral.  Lineal  con- 
sanguinity is  that  which  subsists  between  persons  of  whom  one 
is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  other,  while  collateral 
relations  descend  from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor,  but  do  not 
descend  the  6ne  from  the  other.  Collateral  kinsmen,  then;  are 
such  as  lineally  spring  from  one  and  the  same  ancestor,  who  is 
the  stirpSf  or  root,  as  well  as  the  stipesy  trunk  or  common  stock, 
whence  these  relations  branch  out.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
modem' idea  of  consanguinity  Is  larger  than  that 'of  agnatio  in 
the  civil' law,  which  was  limited  to  connexion  through  males, 


and  was  modified  by  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  and  emancipa- 
tion, and  also  than  that  of  cognatio,  which  did  not  go  beyond  the 
sixth  generation,  and  was  made  the  basis  of  Justinian's  law  of 
succession.  The  more  limited  meaning  Qf  can&angmnei  was 
brothers  or  sisters  by  the  s^me  father,  as  opposed  to  uierini, 
brothers  or  sisters  by  the  same  mother.  The  degrees  of  collateral 
consanguinity  were  differently  reckoned  in  the  civil  and  in  the 
canon  lam  •"  The  civil  law  reckons  the  niunber  of  descents 
between  the  persons  on  both  sides  from  the  common  ancestor. 
The  canon  law  coimts  the  number  of  descents  between  the 
common  ancestor  and  the  two  persons  on. one  side  only,''  and 
alwa3rs  on  the  side  of  the  person  who  is  m<Mre  distant  from 
the  common  ancestor.  En^ish  taw  follows  the  canon  law  in 
beginning  at  tiie  common  ancestor  and  reckoning  downwards. 
The  question  of  consanguitiity  owes  its  great  importance  to 
the  relationship  it  bears  to  the  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance. 
For  instance,  the  law  forbids  marriage  between  persons  within 
certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  a  prohibition  which 
applies  with  equal  force  to  a  bastard  as  well  as  to  those  borii  in 
wedlock.  The  laws  of  inheritance  and  descent  are  regulated  in 
a  great  measure  according  to  consanguinity,  however  much 
they  may  vary  in  different  jurisdictions. . 

Apart  from  those  countries  which  have  made  ^itfier  the  civil  or 
the  canoii  law  the  basis  of  reckoning  degreed  of  consanguiiiity 
(and  practicaElly  all  civilized  couhtries  adopt  one  or  other),  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  any  method  or  systena,  fpr  they  are  as  various 
as  the  countries  and  tribes.  See,  however,  the  article  Indian  Law  ; 
and  consult  Lewis  H,  Morgan,  Systems  ofConsanminily  and  Affinity 
of  the  Human  Family  (Washington,  tSyo)';  J.  F;' McLennan,  On 
Prim4tive  Jlfomo^  (Edinburgh,  1865):  B.  A.  We^termarck,  History 
of  Human  Marnage  (2nd  ed.,  LoDdq^,  ^894)?  E.  Crawley,  Tk^ 
Mystic  Rose  (igo2);  A.  Lang  and  J.  J,  Atkinson^  Social  Origins 
and  Primal  Law  (1903);  E,  B.  Tylor,  PHmitive  Culture  (4th  ed., 
1903).    See  also  Affinity.;  MAkRiAcs;  Inheritance. 

CONSCIENCE,  HENDRIK  (1812-1883),  Flemish  writer,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  on  the  5rd.ol  December  r8tt2«  Alfhoul^  he 
invariably  signed  his  name  Hendrik,  his-  baptismal  name  was 
Henri.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman,  Pierre  Consd^ce, 
firom  Besancon,  who  had  been  chef  de  Hmonarie  in  the  navy  of 
Napoleon,  and  who  was  appointed  undbr-harbodrmastw  at 
Antwerp  in  181I)  whea  th&t  city  fonned  pari  of  France.  Hen- 
drik's  modh^  was  a  Fleming,  Cornelia  BalieUb  Wlien^  in  18 15, 
the  Frenbh  abandoned  Antwerp  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
fiiey  left  Pierre  Conscience  behind  them.  He  was  a  very  eccentric 
person,  and  he  took  up  the  business  of  buying  and  hreaking^up 
worn-out  vessels,  of  Which  the  port  of  Ahtwbip  was' f idl  after 
£he  peace.  The  cMId  grew  up  in  aii<^d  shop  stocked  with,  marine 
stores,  to  which  the  father  afterwards  added  a  collection  of 
unsaleable  books;  among  them  were  old  xolmances  which 
inflamed  the  fancy  of  the  child.  His  ihother  died  in.  1820, 
and  the  b6y  and  his  yoimger  brother  had  no  other  companion 
than  their  grim  slnd.  somewhat  sinister  father.  In  1826  Piene 
Consdence  married  again,  this  tnne  a  widow  niuch  younger  than 
himself;  Anlia  Cathorina  Bogaerts.  Hendrik  had  long  before 
this  developed  an  insatiable  passion  for  reading,  and  revelled 
all  day  long  among  the  andent,  torn  and  dusty  tomes  which 
passed  through  the  garret  of  ''  The  Green  Comer  ''  on  thdr  way 
to  destruction.  Soon  after  his  second  marriage  Pierre  took  a 
violent  dislike  to  the  town,  sold  the  shop,  and  retired  to  that 
Kempen  or  Campine  which  Hendrik  Conscience  so  often  describes 
in  his  books — tfae  desolate  flat  land  that  stretches  between 
Antwerp  and  Venloo.  Here  Pierre  bought  a  little  fann,  with  a 
great  garden  round  it,  and  here,  while  their  father  was  buying 
ships  in  distant  havens,  the  boys  woidd  spend  weeks,  and  even 
months,  with  no  companion  but  their  stepmother. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Hendrik  left  the  paternal  house  in 
Kempen  to  become  a  tutor  in  Antwerp,  and  to  prosecute  his 
studies,  which  Were  soon  broken  in  upon  by  the  revolution  of 
1830.  He  volunteered  as  a  private  in  the*  new  Belgian  army, 
and  served  in  barracks  at  Venloo,  and  aftercmrds  at  Detider- 
monde,  until  1^37 ^  when  he  retired  with  the  grade  of  sergeant- 
major.  Thrown  in  this  way  with  Flemings  of  every  datss,  and 
made  a  close  observer  of  their  mental  habits,  the  young  man 
formed  the  idea  of  writing  in  the  despised  idiom  of  the  country, 
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at  i^6m  which  was  then  considered  todSndgar  to  be  spoken, 
and  much  kss  written  in,  by  educated  Belgians*  Although 
close  by,  across  the  Sdieldt,  the  Dutch  possessed  a  rich'.joid 
honoured  ]iteratui?e,  many  centuries  old,  written  in  a  langusgfe 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  Flemish,  a  foolish  prejudice 
denied  recognition  to  the  language  of  the  Flemish  pnmnoeft  of 
Belgium.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  ^had  been  written  ib  it 
for  many  yearn,  when  the  separatiiynln  S63J  sen^  to^makei  the 
chasm  between  the  nations  and  the  langiuagesixie  which  could 
never  be  bridged  over.  It  was  therefotd  with  tiiefcMresi^ttof 
a  prophet  l^at  Conscience  wrote,  in  1830  itself/*  I  da  not  kiiow 
how  it  is,  but  I  confess  I  find  in  the  rea^Flemiih  somediing 
indescribably  romantic,  mysterious,  profotind,  energetic,  even 
savage.  If  I  ever  gain  the  power  to  write,  I  shall  thn^w  myself 
head  over  ears  into  Flemish  composition/^  -  Hwpoems^iiowefver, 
written  while  he  was  a  soldier,  were  all  in  Frendi.  He  received 
no  {tension  when  he  was  discharged,  and  going  back  idle  to  his 
father's  house,  he  determined  to dothoimpos^ble^  and  writea 
Flemish  book  for  sale.  A  passa|ge  in  Guicd^rdini  "fired  his  fancy, 
and  straightway  he  wiot^  off  that  seriite  of  scenes*  In  the  War  of 
Dutch  Independence  tHilch  lives  fH  Belgian  'Memtiitts;  tmd^  the 
title  of  /n'/  Wonderjaar  1366;  this  was  published  in  Ghent  bi 
1837.  Hii^  fatifer  thought  it  so  vulgar  of 'hi^  son  tl»^t^  abbok 
in  Flemish  that  he  turned  him  out  of  doors,  a%(d  t&e  celebrated 
nov'elist  of  the  f  utiu:re  started  "for  Ant^etp;  wi«h  a'f cAttifle  whith 
was  strictly  confined'tb  two  francs  and  a  bundle  of  clbtli«»s:  Ah 
old  schoolfellow  found  him  in  the  street  ^iand' 'took' him' td -his 
hom^;  and  sdon  vaHdtis  'peopli^  of  pOsiti^I'll^Ofigst  thfi§bithls 
emfient  ^iaintei^;Wat>peb,  intete^led  thef^iktiglV^  m  the  briUitintl 
arid  ^inforttinatfe  ^OUng  nikn.  Wap^fs  e^eti^^ve  Mm  ftT5«ft>df 
clothes,' and  presented  hinl  tb  tk  kinfe,  ^hO'ei|Mfiysed'ti''^^B,| 


of  eve'ry  Bfelgiafr  sbhobl.   'But  it  was  iSAdei^  ll**^trt)iWi!ge  ^of 
Leopbld  t  that  C6nscxence  piifbli^ecf  l^dfecomd  Wotk,'Fa<ildl^, 
in  the  feime  yesity  1837.    A  teiall  app6iifthi6nt  in'  thfe*  provintlal 
archives  relieved  hfiri  from  the  actual  teessiiref  of  ;vwlrit,  s^nd'ih 
1838116  made  his  fi!rst'<greiat  sticcess  wftti  theliistoritttl  romance 
called  The  Lion  of  Flanders,  which  still  ftolds'lt^^jplace  ad'<ttife^^ 
tis  masterpieces." ;  To  tld^  ioWii^dHaw'^ W^beemt''d  f^^Mer 
(1843);'  What  d-Mother'tdn  Suffer  X'^%/^i)rSisk4'h<ki^'l^mn^l 
(i^}^)l'l(M^etfU'HeHsmans  (1847);  Jacob  i(ifv'ArP4Mif  (^84^), 
and  The  C^dnscHpt  (1850).  During  these  yiears%fe"Hveii'iJ  vtt!^^- 
gateJd  esdstence,  f or  sdme  thirtetti  inontiis'aciuaaijf^afe'Att  ttrtdfet- 
gardener  in  icountfy' house,  but 'finallyaS  Msedr^S^^Jto  ^e; 
Academy  of '  Fine!  Arts  in  Antwerp.    It  Mbs  lOftg '  befOref  the 
sale  of  his  booki,  greatly  praised  but  beldbm  'bOtfglit,  madej 
him  in  any  degree. independent.    His  ideasr,^  however,' bfegan] 
to  be  ^enetaBy  accepted.'  At  a  Heinish  dangtesi  wWdi  raetat 
Gheiit  so  early  as  1841,'  the  writings  of  Gohscience  ^te  men-; 
tioned  as  the  seed  which  was  most  likely^  to  yieSd  -i  ctop  of j 
national  litefatitr^.    Atcordmgly  the  patriolit?  pahy  ifliididrtobki 
to  encouragfe  their  cfrculation,  and  feadh  frteh^dofatributibn  from' 
the  pen  of  Conscience  was'welcomed  as  an  h^out*  to  Belgium.' 
In  1845  Conscience  was  made  a  knight  Of  the  Ord^rdf  iieopoM.t 
To  write  in  flendiSi  had  now  ceased  tb  Ibe'  fe^\:de*'i«rta  proof  ■ 
of  vulgarity;  on  the'cOntrary,  thfe'^tongue  of '{he  cortwbri  people 
became  almost  fashlbnable,  ahd^Ftemi^hlitemture-begam  toKW. 
In  1S45  Conscience  published  a  \tf^toryi)/^^^^i«ii,  but he^ was 
well  advisee!  tb^retiirri  to 'those  liwijuisite  pi<?ktres 'cff'-Fkinl^hi 
home-Kfe  which  inust  klwayslorm  theinost  valuable  portio»  of 
hi^' rej^ehoty:    Hfe  ^v^  now  at'the  hdght  of  his  gttiiusrand 
Blin4  Rosh  (iSs^),-  Rikketikketak  (iSsr),  TJie  Detay^  GmU'\ 
man  (^851  J,  and  '  TAc  Miser  (1853) '  rank  amoiig  th6  most 
important' of  the  long  list  of  "his  novels.    These  had  ah  Instant 
effect  lippn  conteriipoi'ary -fictibn,  aiid  Corisdence  had  many; 
imitators.    Nievertheless,  not  one  of  the  latter  hai^  approacb^l 
Conscience  in  popularity,  or  has  deserved  -to  'appwabh  him.! 
In  185s  the  earliest  translations  of  his  tales  begdiiiWaJ)j)«akiini 
English',  French,  German  and  Italian,  tfnd  his  fettle  becamel 
universal.    In  1867  the  post  of  keeper  of  the- Royal  BtlglBini 
museums  was  created,  and  this  importalit-'6(ndcute?wa»{JgiiWn' 


to  Oonsdence.  He  oontinued;to  produce  aovdsi.withiigHeat 
regularity, .and  his  sepelrate  publications: amounted «at/^t  to 
neariy '  eighty  in  nundber.  Be  was  now  the  most  •  emment  of  the 
dtszens  of  Antwerp,  and  his  seventieth  birthday  waa  odebrated 
by  public  festivities.  After  a  looaip  iUaiess  he  died,  in  Jhds  house 
in  Antwerp^  on  the  lath  of  September  1885;  he  iras  awaiided 
a  pubMc  funeral. 

The  portraits  of  Conscience  present  to  us  a  countenance  sather 
French  than  Flemish  in  type,  with  long  smooth  hair,'  contem- 
plative dark  eyes  under  heavy  hiows,  «  pointedvnose^  and  a 
iium4Dox>uB>  broad  mouth;  m  hrte  life  he  wore  ^:oniajnent  of  a 
long  white  beard.  Whether  the  faistDrical  lomakDce&oi  Caiisdence 
win  retain  the  enormous  popularity  wfaich.  the^  have  enjoyed  is 
much  less  than  cerSain,  but^fas  more  likely  to  live  lure.*tihe  boVete 
in  which  he  undertook  to  be^the  genie*painter.of  the<lifeof  his 
own  day.  In  ^ite  of  tooilKtorical  anae  of  sdliloi|iiiiri]|g<,  and  of 
a  key  of  sentiibent  often  piitcheditoo  high  foT' modem  taste,  the 
stories  of  ^'Consdence'id:eaninAtedib|y:a^<nali>spirit'>of  tgenius, 
niildfy  :  lUBtitms,  periiapsi,  rathdr' tihrn^sliany^iigly'' brilliant. 
Whatevev' glories  m&ybe  in  store  ior  theilitersturfi  jqI  Flahders, 
Conscience  is  always  sure  lof  a  distingMtiied  plkcciasilfaif  overuti&cr 
and  its  eaitiiist  dassfc?-    -•  '    >-tn,-.ii.;^   \':u\-,  (fi.jG/)' 

CONSCIENCE  (Lat.  am-^dienUas  literaBy^knoifiiedc^erof latbing 
shared  with  afiOt^dr  person  "or  **  cemplete  inmrwledige/'f  land 
derivatively  "^  consddurai^&ss  ''''in  genbfalj),  a  pfcikeot>hi(8i£  teilm 
ui&ed  t>dthr  pc^tilarly  sand  t^Mttnkailj^  inicniaBy^idiffiaQent  afendee 
^  litiat  m^ntal'facuhy  ti^iich  detides  hAimsit  dg^':and  :W»ong. 
In^ popular  usage  ^ conscfonde"  ia>geKerall^>und^tl>odito  giMe 
imuitrv€iy''a^t^orilariVe  dedsiotis  ^U'-^garfdsilihetin^^  quality 
Of 'diii]^e'a^£idni(;  thti  ussa^eimptidti;^  abscuncsjtliati^yfeiofr'ftotioii 
4»tt^«,«  \>llj^CfiV«  or inti1fi^l?'g0odMs/ot/badncsai,»wft^l  ''>fQfl- 
sdito^^'tnay  be^^ted  ^h  dis^^em  niiloh  in^tlM  iaineiwaysas  tte 
eye  seestM'  the  ^r  ^hdarir.  McofaiiKS^gfeii^'rdUtv'^lMi^ 
agreed 'thht'inld!iQMyra!'jiklgmenf^t&<^  lihJ^^balraclerAbfiretjE  an 
implied  reference  tO^^OiAd  \Mm'\  tlkft  validity ijif  wiiitfh  ia  intj^ome 
ethieal^^dind  the  true  ^ubJ^ctmatteroflJcmu^aiiteurrThQi^art 
"play^  by  conscience  isH' <rektti6nr  to'geheral'  faateal^^lf^ws^ouii^ 
'^attie^tfeh:  icases  will  Vaapy'  iacGOttUnf  Jtd'ito'nri^iitakenl  jA  the 
'^atiief»^9f'f9i^'g^!Dieraliaw4.  Ify«irwhat^ik>eadlBa^iifiii3rsir^ 
-th^Ory;^  i&e^'laWs'fire  rega«d6d  asdasfinaxcntliBir  aol&nrilpr/in^m 
' Bfi'^xt^iial  Sdii^ce^  the  t>peraliim'ol 'eousdeiMecis mo^  &kaiM. 
^It' nky.b^  'ht^'to  re^3eignl^>'l±!e validity <^£ridii^^ 
eXHInt^e;  -or  it!' may  }Sitf^oiAa&AsA^^ibeijAffda^ 
atipl3^iilg 'those  laws  iJdpiSirtJ^idafJcabes^^ 
conscience  '^  (seefCAgtn»nbti).  ^  If,'  «ii  tlMiiMierthand,  thegblmral 
laws  aiii  t«ga^^''as  'hsrfuk^^,  'tbdti>  the^jdietennMnifiof  thsdn 
may  t)e  taken  as  l^e  true^^fuhistionl'of  cbasdqmceithla'icxther 
theory^  corisdence  may  be'  undetatood'  aa  diet  a«tive'  princafde 
in  tiie  soul  whi<!h,  in  face  of 'tWsd^^atiyesj  teils/atirian  that 
he  ou^ht-to  select  the  one  iirUich  is  iil  cdufdnnity  withit^BHiral 
law.  Apei!ft  #0m  &e  tiro'fuiictk^hs  Of  thsceming  bettra«:i>iifi^t 
<a^d  wtong;  aild'fiictfvelypvedisposiaglth&sisBntUo  h^w 
'COAsdeb^  has  further  a  ^retK^pective  racftion  -  whesiby  •  romoose 
faUn  upon  the  man  whorecOgni29es  tiabt  be  has  broken  aimoral  law. 
See  B'BSios;:  also  BtrriSK,-  JosEPff;'^  as)d)compare/thei<^''itto^l 
sense '*  dbctrlne  of  Shaft^bury.     '      »^  'i  .'!      :'<].!. 

There  ate  certain  spedal  uses  of  thb'vord  ^*  conMencei'-  A 
Conscience  dause  is  the  term'  given  tia  a  special  provision,  often 
insened  In  an  Engiisfaaet 'of*  paflismleiit]  to  enablcf^ei^ns 
^having  religious  scruples^  to  absent'diems^veB  from  certain 
'services,  or  to  abstain' from  certain  duties,  otdietwise  pc^cribed 
^byldieadt.  'O^Mii^ema^  iibfiey  isithc^iHtm0<^^ 
vctoitarUymade  by  sa  'pera^  who  has*  evutfded;  his  bbligattoBB, 
especially  in  respect  of  istxes^^and  tlie'iikej  This  usfaigeiderives 
from  thekistfimction  of  conscience  iheiitionedaiboveL>  Conscience 
Courts  wvre  local  courts,  establisiied  by  actsr  ofipaotfamsnt  in 
London  dnd  vacioos  provindal  to^tzhs,  ^for'  the  reooveryc'of Ismail 
debts,  usually  sums  under  £5.  They  were  superseded  rbya>unity 
comrts%3»')."  ■•'  ■  ''  •"•  '^'        •    ,    •'  ■         •  •;.,?..■!•• 

COMSCSHPtlON  (from  Lat.  con-,  together^  and;  :totkrtf,>  to 
wrhe),  the' selection;  by  lot'br  otherwme,-of  a  ptoportWnr'of  .^e 
tckPf  '9A  mitttaiy  age:  for;  compulsory:: service  in/  the  ^naval  and 
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tnikiilaryrfortfes'i^  their  country;  : or,,  more  widely,  compulsory 
military  service' in  any  form.  For  a  discussion  of  the  miiitafy 
features  of  conscription  and  of  odier  >f<ivms  of  recruiting  see 
Aricy,  §§  40  ff.  The  present  artide  -deals,  with  the  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  compulsory  military  service)  for  which,  generally 
and  non-technically,  the  word  .'^  oonscripticm  V  is  used  more 
commonly  than  any  other.  The  word  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  France  in  the  law  of  the  19th  Fructidor  (1798),  which  pre- 
scribes the  liability  of  Us  dSfensettrs  consents  to  serve  if -required 
from  their  twenitieth  to  twenty-fifth  year  of  age. 

There  is  perhaps  no  law  on  thd  statxite^books.  of  any  nation 
which  has  exercised  and  is  destined  in  the  future  to  exercise  a 
more  far-reaching  influence  on  the  future  of  htmianity  than  this 
little-known  iFrench  act  of  lygSy  introduced  by  General  Jourdan 
to  the  Coimcil  of  the  Five  Hundred,  for  it  was  the  power  thus 
conferred  upon  the  French  government  which  alone  rendered 
the  Napoleonic  policy  of  conquest  possible^  "  I  can  afford  to 
expend  thirty  thousand  men  a  month  " ; .  this  boast  of  Napoleon's, 
made  to  Mettemich  at  Schonbrunn  in  1805^  has  determined  the 
trend  of  events  from  that  day.  forward^  not  only  oa  the  battle- 
field, but  also  in  the  workshops,!  and  forms  even  at  the  present 
day  the  chief  guarantee  for  peace,  stability  and  economic 
development  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  idea  in  itself  was  not  new.  The  principle  that  every 
able-bodied  male  is  liable  to  be  called  on  for  the  defence 
of  the  state  dates  from  the  earliest  times.  The  essential  im- 
portance of  the  event  lies  in  this,  that  at  a  critical  moment  this 
law  passed  by  an  obscure  body  of  men^ — absolutely  in  defiance 
of  the  opinion  of  the. greatest  reformer  that  France  at  that' 
moment  had  discovered^  Camot»  and  of  the  feelings  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole,  community-^^became  permanient 
by  the  action  of  causes  set  in  motion  by  Napoleon^  which  ulti- 
mately conipell6d.all  Europe  to  adopt,  similar  legislation^ 
•  To  understand  its  full  sigmficance  jwe  must  trace  the  line  of 
evohition  of  -the  then  existing  armies  ipf  Eur<^.     . 

•In  almost  any  state,  in  proportion  as  the  central  executive 
power  prevailed  over  internal  disturbance,  the  able-bodied  males 
oi'  each  country  ceased  tQ  have  opportunities  and  i^^ntivcis 
for  ti^dning  themselves  to  arms.  Trade  b^pame  mqre  profitable : 
than  plundier,  and  men  began  to  specialize  in  various  directions. 
Wealth  began  to  accumulate  and  f  ortr/esses  sprang  intQ  existence 
for  its  protectbn,  but  the  new  fortifications  required  specialists 
for  their  reduction,  and  above  all  things  an  abundance  of  time. 
Militiajforees  (corresponding  to  the  former  feudallevie^  neither 
could  find  the  specialized  labour  nor  would  afford  the  time — 
hence  the  neceasily  arose  of  enlisting  m^n  who  had  made  the  use 
of  arms  their  special  study  and.  were  content  to  abide  by  the, 
rules  of  conduct  their  maintenance  as  organized  bodies  imposed. 
But  wherever  Europe  happened  to  enjoy  a  few  years  of  peace, 
the  supply  of  men  who  had  trained  themselves  to  arms  naturally 
decreased^  and  the  state  itself  wasi  compelled  to  assume  the  task 
of  training  its  recruits.  This,  with  the  exceedingly  complicated 
nature  of  the  weapons  in  use,  was  a  very  long,  process,  and  though 
even  in  the  i6th  century  the  idea  of  universal  service  was  put 
forward  by  such  statesmen  as  iMachiavelli  and  Maurice  of, 
Nassau,  practically  it  could  not  be  put  into  foroe,  because  in 
the  time  the  male  population  could  economically  give  to  their 
training,  satisfactory  results  could  not  be  obtained. 

As  Motley  has  pouited  out  in  his  Rise  of  (he  Dutch  Republic^ 
in  the  time  of  Alva  5000  disciplined  Spaniards  were  a  match 
for  30,000  and  more  burghers,  though  the  latter  were  fighting 
with  the  courage  of  despecation,  and  were  of  necessity  more  or 
less  inured  to  the  horrors  of  warfare.  But  with,  every  improve- 
ment in  the  nature  of  hand  firearms. this  ratio  of  superiority  ofj 
the  trained  sdidiers  tended  to  disappear,  whilst  as  campaigns 
became  fewer  and  shorter  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  war-trained, 
soldiers,  accustomed  to  fighting  as  the  Spaniards  had  been, 
'  always  increased.  .  •         1 

Moreover,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia — the  close  of  the  great 
era  of  religious  wars-r-wars  were  made  for  dynasfCf d  roasoiiB  and, 
primarily  foq  the  acquisition  of  rterritory ;  and  dince>the  territory 
was  of  no  use  without  inhabitants  to  pay  revenue,  the  *'  prinetplei 


of  moderation  w^s  .introduced  into  the  conduct  of  hosdiities, 
altogether  foreign  to  their  nature  "  (Clausewitz).  Men  were  no 
kmger  allowed  to-hve  at  free  quarters,  or  to  piUage  towns.  On 
the  contrary,  even  in  an  enemy's  country,  they  had  to  submit 
to  the  severest  restraints,  and  thus  soldiering^  being  no  Icmger 
remimerative,  oeased  to  attract  the  more  daring  spirits. 

Thus  in  the  decade  pjceceding  the  French  Revolution  soldiering 
had.reached  the. very  nadir  of  degradation  all  over  Europe,  and, 
though  the  Prussians,  for  .instance,  still  retained  a. great  relative 
superiority  when  fighting  in  closed  bodies  under  the  eyes  of  their 
leaders,  the  spirit  which  had  led  them  to  victory  when  fighting 
in  and.  for  their  o^m  country  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
their  ranks  when  they  had  to  face  the  Fi;ench  in  their  great 
struggle  for  existence.  . 

Amongst  the,  eariiest  problems  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  question  of  army  reform,,  and  compulsory  service  was  at 
once  proposed,  and  though  for  the  time  the  opposition  of  most 
of  the  principal  soldiers  prevailed,  ultimately  a  proposal  was 
accepted  by  which,  voluntary  enlistment  was  retained  for  the 
line,  all  unmarried  citizens  between  eighteen  and  forty  years  of 
age  constituted  the  militia,  and  the  rest  of  t^e  men  the  national 
guards  for  home  defence. 

'  The  latter  proved  so  popular  that  over  2,571,000  names  were 
obtained.  At  once  thq  militia  was  given  up,  and  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the. niationaX guard,  which  was  called  upon  to  furnish 
169  battalions  of  volunteers.  The  result  was  disappointing. 
Only  60  incomplete  battalions  were  furnished,  and  these  (except 
for  the  few  hundreds  of  enthusiasts  amongst  them  from  whom 
came  many  of  tl^e  marshals,  generab  and  colonels  of  the  empire) 
were  recruited  from  the  least  trustworthy  sections  of  the  com- 
munity- These  wer^  the. celebrated  Volontaires  and  proved  a 
positive  scourge  wherever  thc^  we];e  .quartered.  It  was  clear 
that  they  could  not  meet  the  invaders,  and  the  assembly  decreed 
on  the  nth  of  July  1793  "  La  patrie  en  danger,"  and  ordered 
every  able-bodied  man  to  consider  himself  liable  for  active 
service^  bu^  left  it  to  the  conununes  and  districts  to  select 
representative  to  proceed  to  the  front.  These  mjcn  were  called 
Fid^^i  and  seem  to  have  been  principally  those,  whom  the 
communes  desired  to  get  rid  of. 

But,  though  the  idea,  of  compulsion  was  present,  the  means 
of  .^(NBdng  the  law  at  the  timp  were  so  ^perfect  that  the 
result  of  this  effort  was  only  60,000  men,  of  whom  not  more 
than  half  ever  oreached  the  field  armies.  Further,  the  law  had 
aanounped  that  the  liability  extended  only  for  the  diuation  of 
the  particular  campaign,  which  in  accorda;ice  with  the  prevalent 
idea  of  war  was  considered  to  terminate  when  winter  quarters 
were  taken  up  ^  In  December,  therefore,  most  of  the  men  raised 
during  the  year  took  their  discharge,  and  with  the  new  year  the 
work  had  to  begin  all  over  again.  To  fill  the  gaps  caused  by 
this  sudden  defection,  and  in  yiew  of  the  admtion  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  list  oj  their  enemies,  the  Convention  decreed  on 
the  20th  of  February  1793  a  fresh  compulsory  levy  of  500,000 
men.  Quotas  were  assigned  to  each  department  and  commune, 
and  three  days'  grace  was  allowed  to  each  tp  find  their  contingents 
by  volunteering;  failing  this  recourse  was  had  to  compulsion, 
all  unmarried  national  guards  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty  being  held  hable.  Thereupon  thousands,  fled  from  their 
homes,  and  Vendue  iq*v.)  rose  in  open  revolt. 

Then  on  the  i8th  pf  March  came  the  disaster  of  Neerwinden, 
and  again  the  danger  of  invasion  loomed  near.  In  this  emergency 
the  CiHnmittee.of  public  Safety  replaced  the  easting  recruiting 
agents  by  special  commissioners  with  unlimited  power,  and  these 
ruthlessly  hunted  down  those  who  attempted  to  evade  their 
liability.  Still  the  result  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  danger 
arising  from  the  fall  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond^.  The  Jacobins 
appeared  before  the  Convention  on  the  12th  of  August  and 
demanded  the  Levfe  en  masse^  and,  using  the  popular  outcry 
aa  t  fulcrum,  Camot  at  length  succeeded  in  introducing  a  work- 
.^bleischeme  of  compulsion,  ^hich  limited  the  liability  to  service 
to  all 'able-bodied  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  but 
wijthia  these  limits  allowed  no  exemptions.  This  became  law 
.on  the.  asid.ofi.August,  and  it  at  once  began  to  operate  satis- 
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factorily^  becatseit  wad  limited  to  a  dass  wlio  were  neither 
sufficiently  .nuowrous,  nor  sufficiently  impoctant  politioally,  to 
reatst  coemoii*  Meanwhile  other.  fa€tQrs  had  intervened  to 
render  military  service  more  p4)pala4:.  FaminiB  was  apreadin^, 
political  persecution,  was  at  its  Jiighest,.  and  the  ranks. of  the 
army  beounue  almost  the  only  refuge,  where  men  could  escape 
thei  terrors  ol  seci^t  denunciation.  Moreover,  experience  in  the 
Netherlands. and  the  Palatinate  hod  shown  that  men  could  liye 
vezy  oontfortably  at  their  enemy's,  ejcjaense*  All  these  causes 
combined  m*ade  an  immense  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  new  law, 
and,  according  to  thepareful  estimaiteof  the  due  d'AumAle  (1S67), 
by  the  ist  oi  January.  1794  there  were  no  kss  than  770,000  men 
under  arms  and  available  for  active  service.  The  tide  of  success 
in  the  north  of.  France  now.  definitely  .tunaed  against  the  AUies, 
for  they  were  powerless  against  the. mobility  and  numbers 
produced  -by  hunger  aod  ptfditi^  tenoriam.  Bonaparte's 
successes ) of  2796.  were  tthe  highest  eipresaon  of  the  ^'new 
French  **  method  thus  developed. 

But  with  the  respite  whidt  his.  victories  in  Italy  immedistely 
secured,  a  reaction  against-  the  severity  of  the  conscription  soon 
made  itself  felt,  and  the  obvious  need  for  internal  developsMit 
gave  the  discontented  a  lever  for  ea^torting  ooncessiotis  from 
the  government. 

To  the  political  economist^  of.  the  period  it  seemed  a  de- 
liberate waste  of.  productive  eneigy  to<  take  the  youAg  merchant 
or  clerk  from  his  work  and  force  a  muaket  into  his  haads,  wlulst 
other  men  already  trained  were  .willing  to  renew  their  contract 
to  defend  the  state,  .  To  regulate  this  question  and  also,  to  define 
more  clearly  the  sobUgations  of>  the. citizen,.  Jouidan  introduced 
before  the  Five  Hundred  a  seport  calling ior  a, reoiiganization 
of  the  army.  This  ultimately,  in  the  autumn  of  1798,  became 
the  law  of  the  country  and  remained  practically  unaltered  .as 
the  basis  of  the  French  militafy  <ovganiaation  'down  to  1870* 
The  Jaw  definitely  hud  dQwn  the  liability  of  cvesy  ablerboc^ 
French  citizen  to  serve, from  his  twi^ntieth  to.hii  twenty*fifth 
year,  leaving  it  to  circumstances  to  determine  how  many  cksses 
or  what  propprtioA  of  each  should  be  called  up  for  aervice. 
Finally,  aiter  much  discussion  the  right  of  exemption  by  pay* 
ment  of  a  substitute  was  conceded,  and  therein  lay  the  germ  of 
the  disaster  of  1870* . 

Meanwhile,  with  the  assumption  of  the;  imperial  title  .by 
Napoleon,  the  era  of  conquest  ceaommtencedy  and  as  each>  fresh 
slice  of  territory  was  absorbed  the  Frmchlaw  of  conscrii>* 
tion  was  immediately  enforced.  This  still  further  swelled  the 
numerical  preponderance  against  which  the  other  nations  had 
to  contend,  and  each  in  turn  was 'compelled  to  follow  the  French 
example.  Prussia,  however,  alonet  pursued  the  idea  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  in  the  law  of  180S  definitely  affitrmed  tke 
principle  of  universal  service  without  distinction  of  dass  or 
right  of  exemption  by  purchase. 

Under  the  restrictions  as  to  numbers  imposed  oA  Prussia  l^^ 
Napoleon  after  Tilsit,  and  also  as  a  .consequence  of  exceeding 
poverty,  this  law  found,  only  partial,  if ulfilment,  and  voluntary 
organization  had  to  be  called  into  existence  to  meet  the  demand 
for  numbers  dnring  the  Wars  of  Liberation;  but  when  after 
1815  pea^  was  at  length  assured,  the  system' came  .into  full 
.operation,  and  it  is  to  this  that  Prussia. owed  her  [rfienomenal 
recovery  from  the  depths  of  exhaustion  into  which  the  catastrophe 
of  Jena  had  plunged  her. . 

Army  expenditure  becajne  the.  fly-wheel  which  steadied 
her  disoiganised  finance.  The  troops  had  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
equipped  and  housed;  and  the  several  occupations  and.  trades 
involved  in  these  processes  gave  profitable  employmlBnt  both  to 
intellect,  which  was  required  to  invent,  devise  and  control, 
and  to  capitaljt  which  woidd  have  shirked  the  risks  attending  any 
but  government  contracts,  and  remained  in  private  hoards, 
to  the  detrixaent  of  the  reproductive  powi^  of  the  nation. 

The  compulsory  intercourse  of  all  ranks  compelled  the  classes 
to  educate  the  masses^using.  the  term.  "  ^vc^Ja^n !'  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Fxee  book-educfition  itself  had  been  forced  on 
the  nation  as  a  military  necessity  of  the  moment*,  for  without  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  development  in  the  recruits  it  was 


impossible  to  .make,  soldiers  oi  them  within  the  short  time 
available.  But  the  practical  value  and  apphcatiea  of'  the  book 
teaching  had,  in  sheer  self-defence,  to  be  imparted  by  the  better- 
class  recruits. to  their  social  inferiors,  and^.in  theiiunconsdoos 
exerci^  of  these  functions  as  teachers,  of  one  -another,  all 
found  themselves  strengthened  in  character  and  universal 
sympathies.. 

The  intelligence  of  the  men  xeacted  on  the  officers,  who.  could 
no  longer  exerdse  authority  by  mere  word  of  command,  but  were 
compelled,  if  they  wished  to  survive,  to  teach  by  intelligent 
methods;  and  they  were  compelled ,  to  struggle  for  survival 
because  outside  of  the  army  absolute  ruin  and  destitution 
awaited  them.. 

The  duration  of  service  bemg  limited  to  three  years,  it  followed 
that  each  year  broiigbt  with  it  an  infiuz  ol  recruits  to  each 
battalion,  beyond  the  power,  of  a  few  specialists  to  cope  with. 
Hence  the  work  had.  to  be  delegated  to  the  captains  and  sub- 
alterns, who  thu8>  were  compelled  to  become  the  teachers  as 
well  as  the  leaders  of  their  men.  The  results  from  a  military 
point  of  view  were  incakttlable^ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  Prussia  derived  from  her  system 
during  the  first,  two  .generations — i.«..from  'i8zo  to  iB^arr^i  its 
continuance  was.  the  insensible  fusion  which  took  place  between 
the  aristooiacy  and  the  people  as  a  conseciuence  of  their  enforced 
co-operation  in  a  common  task.  Freed. from  the  fear  of  French 
oppression,  the  court jand: the  older,  pen  of  the  nobilitor.  would 
have  swung  back  to  the  full  exercise  of  t^keir  oldieudal  privileges; 
for  as  they  still  retained  the  bulk  of  the  executive  power,  all  the 
legal  relonns.and  restrictions  initiated  by  von  Stein  woidd  have 
proved  but  paper  Saiffgoards;  but  the  army  cota4[>eUed  the 
opposing  ^daases  to  undentand  aod  appcedate  one  another 
better,  and  the- younger. generation,,  living  always  with  the 
threat  of  iniYaaioa  impending  over  them,  learnt  by  emulation 
from  their  .SfDJors^  wh9  had  led.  their  men  in  battle,  the  true 
secret  of  oommand,  the  art  of  awakening  the.higher  instincts  of 
the  men  entrusted  t^  them.  If  it;8eems  to  British  ocadecs  that 
their  progress. was  skKw  and  that  oKich  veikiaans  to  be  accom- 
plished, their.  stsxtin#i>oint  at  the  outbreak  of.  the  Fcench 
Revolution  nkust  be  recalled  and  contrasted  with .  that  of 
the.  British  acmiy;  indeed,  we  must  go  'back  to  the. time  of 
Heoiy  VIX.  to  find  a  fair  pacaUel. 

It  must  be  remembei!ed  too  that  we  axe  speaking  of  Prussia 
only»  In  the  other  stiites  of  Germany:  which  retained  conscrip- 
tion with  paid  subfititutee  progros  was  far  iiower*  The  whole 
of  Bavaria,  Wtlrttembei^  and  the  districts  along  the  lUiine 
bad  bew  saturated  with  Fren^  socialistic  theories,  and  h^te  the 
task  of  re0enerati9n  lell  into  other  hands,  and  feeedom,  of  a 
relative  kind,  had  to  be  extorted  by  revolutionary  meansL  .  To 
these  reformersrr-many.  of  them  both  devoted  and  enlightened 
thinkers — ihe  asmies  ol  their  own  little  states  necesSaxily 
appeajNjd  as  merely,  authorized  oppressors  of  the  people;  and 
they  may  well  be  pardoned  for.  failing  to  appreciate  the  essential 
diff^^nces  involved  in,  the  two  sjrstems. 

Aa  the  years. went  by,  tjbe  Prussian  military  machine  was 
turning  out  year  by  year,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  men, 
who  by  reason  oi  the  physical  and  moral  training  they  had 
undeigooe  were  head,  and  shoulders  above  the  class  whence  they 
had  sprung.  These  «ni^  soon  asserted  their  superiority  in  the 
labour  market  and  drove  their  weaker  comrades  to  the  wall. 
The  men. thus  displaced,  being  obviously  less  fitted  to  maintain 
wives  and  fajnilieSy  found  themselves  supplanted  by  their 
stronger  rivals  ia theaffections  of  the  women,  and  jealousy  being 
thus  evoked,  they,  became  as  it  were  a  nidus  for  revolutionary 
bacilli.  This  partly  explains. the  temporary  recrudc^ficence  of 
revolutionaiy  tendencies  during  the  'forties  and  'fifties.  But 
the. growing  wealth*producing  power  of  the  nation,  due  to  the 
higher  average  physique  and  power  of  conoontration^  (the 
consequence  of  the  militaiy  training},  began,  to  attmct  the 
attention  of  capitalists,  and  an  era  of  railway  construction 4et  in, 
distributing  wealth  and  employment  about  the  coimtiy^  This 
for  a  time  relieved  the  congestion  of  the  labour  market,  and»  1^^ 
before  the  yictories.of  i86i$.and  ^370  had  definitely  temovol  the 
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last  fears  o£  invasion,  industries  vrere  beginniBg  to  4>ring  xxp 
around  the  great  txi^ding  centres  of  Germany. 

With  the  ti^eaty  of  Frankfurt  the  last  fears  of  the  investors 
vanished)  and  capital,  hitherto  dammed  back  by  the  uncertainty 
of  land  tenure,  particularly  in  the  Rhine  districts,  literally  poured 
into  the  cbui^iy,  inducing  an  era  of  eocpansion  and  prosperity 
for  which  one  can  hardly  find  a  parallel,  even  in  America. 

That  such  a  period  of  evolution  should  have  been  attended 
by  fluctuations  lies  in  the  nature  of  things.  Men  accustomed 
to  deal  only  in  bundles  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  busmess  methoda  requisite  to  deal  securely  with  millions, 
and  there  have  been  many  severe  crises  due  to  ovef'^production 
and  speculation,  which  displaced  large  masses  of  workmen  and 
brought  misery  to  thousands  of  homes. 

The  remarkable  increase  of  population,  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  broader  tmderstanding  of  elementary  hygienic  principles 
instilled  into  the  men  during  their  service  with  the  colours, 
brought  a  fresh  complication  into  the  problem.  The  strength 
of  the  army  being  definitely  fixed  by  financial  considerations, 
the  proportion  of  men  taken  for  setvice  to  the  total  number 
annufdly  becoming  liaUe  feU  off,  during  the  'eighties,  to  a  very 
marked  degree,  and  die  men  who  escaped  service^  being  as  a 
consequence  of  their  want  ol'tittining  less  fitted  lor  employment 
in  the  orgaiiized  indostries  which  W)ere  in  process  of  evohition, 
swelled  the  ranks  of  th^  untoployed  and  thus  afli^fded^ftcsh 
material  for  the  socialist  piopagandi^ts  td  work' upo».  'If  ^&e 
propbrtiotii  of  ^indB  escaping  service  rose  materially  ^bove  oae^ 
half  of.  the  total  yeariy  contingent  of  iHesii  beedining  ak^aikble 
for  service,  the  danger  1^  very  nearliitftthejSociiAistivolie  might 
soon  «Kceed  all' other  interests  put-togetiieis  th^  threatening 
the  stability  of  all  existing  tetlttttiens;'^  'Totneetthis  dsstger  ft 
was  determined  in  4893  to  inideease^thetamual  ooghtingent  whilst 
dimihishingChe  ducition  of  colour ^ervice^  so  thatap^^otdiiiately 
two-thirds  of  the  men  available  shiFold  <pka&  Ahrbttgh  libe  >ranks> 
it  being  hdd  that' dwi'lftbitof^obedieilee  to'eoii«tittt€ed  authoritv 
acquired-im  the  sfiay^  together  'with  tke'sUbntinfluenoe'-whldL 
could  be-  ^erdsttd  on'  the  ex^sdldiers  <aij^  -  reservists  -by '  tb^ 
sympathy  and  e^tiunpld  of  their  fonnar^ceiiEttluidefS  ot-all'rmik«j 
formed  the  best  poskble •guarantee agichist'&d'taidue  Sj^t^d^i 
socialistic  doctrine/  lt:'9ra^nev^  anticipated  <that  aft  nieii  whd 
had  served  their  two  years  would  becomjeiiaMiSfcns  of  cbb&tiinitcid 
authority)  butxynly  tluttf>whil8i  ail  ^ould  leam  the  fac^es^iess 
of  amed  resist&ncd  a^;»LQ0t'the  force  whieh'held'  ootitrdl  of  the 
8olid*drawn  cartridges  and-  artillery] material,  the  bulk  at' least 
wouM  recognize  the  substantial'  advssa^taged  that  actruej  to 
them  personally  from  their  previ6uscobxiexioniA4th  the  services^ 
and  would  form  a  sc^dbulwatk  against  l^eqiread  ofsabVersive 
doctrines."  .:••":   '.i    >•'    '•       »•'     •  '  i  .:  - 

To  realize  the  whole  sftuation,  thie  attitude  of'  the  leading 
thinkers  amoi^st  th^  siiatesaien  and  soldieis  of'  Ges^many  m^i^t 
be  borne  ki  mind.  Socialism  is  to  them  a  necessary  l^ver*  to 
extort  from  capital. fairer ^oonditions  lc«  labour,  capkal  must 
be  fairly  dealt  with  if  the  labourers*  reasonable  demands  are  to 
be  satisfied,  and  the  anny  is  the  compensating  lever  which  secures 
thenecessaiyadjustments. '  Capitiil  is  attracted  by  the  security 
of  tenure  ensured  by  a  strdng  ahny,  imd  the  wotking  classes  are 
encouraged  to  put  forward  x^asonable  deihands*  by  tiife  habits 
of  self -rcspect' and  die  sdnse  of  kidividuaiity  they  acqtmre  in  the 
army,  whikt  the  possible  danger  of  any  abuse  of  the  offensive 
power  the  ariny  embddies  is  curbed  by  the  fact,  well  bni&wn  and 
realized  by  all  cbntineiitai  soldier,  that  though  x>i^e  imay  order 
men  on  to  the  battlefield,  one  'cannot  gtiataiktee  that  the^  ^/^ 
fight  when  they  get  there  unless' the  cstuse  they  areUatHed  on  t» 
defend  appeals  to'  the  hereditary-  instincts  of  self-preservation 
in  the  race  itself.  It  is  unfortunate  that  sufficient  attentioir  has 
not  yet  been  paid  to  the  stati^ii:al  side  of  this  question,-,  and 
concrete  figures^are  not  forthcoming  todemon^rate  the  matkial 
benefits  wMch  havefidwed  f^om  obmpulsory  service. 

Briefly,  however,'it  may'be  pointied*^ut  that  under  modem 
conditions  of  industry  the  greatest  naiionai  wealth^produdiig 
power  resides,  not  as  formerly  in  the  >  technical  skill  of  the  in- 
dividual* which  machinery  is  gradually  supersedingy  biit  in  the 


power  of  continuous  collective  effort  of  organized  bodies,  and  that 
physical  health  and. the  power  of  mental  concentration  are 
the  prindpai  qualitiea<  required  by  the  adits  oi-such  bodies. 
Now  thcsK  are  the  tw6  essentitl' factors  wliich  modem  methods 
of  military  training'  aim  at  devdoping,  and  these  methods  m 
turn  evolved  naturally  from  the  eendtitions  of  service  which 
compulsion  introduced.  The  men  who  harve  undergone  thia 
training  leave  the  Franks  with  bodies  steeled  to  teslst  disease, 
and  minds  capable  of  proiUmged  ooocentrated  elBbtt.  Beiice  they 
not' only  remain  capable  of  work  for  a  considerabfy  longer  period 
of  time,  but  they  also  do  bet€er  work  throughout  the  whole  time. 
It  has  been  esTimated  that  on  the  average  the  tmained  German 
soldier's  expectation  of  life  is  about^five  years  better  than  the 
nomtal  o£  his  oivix  class;*  'Kenoealtbgether  about  one  mfliion  men 
are  still  alive  and  doing  good  woxfc  who  without 'Btfch  training 
would  be  dead  and  buried;  ahnlhtfly  there  are  in  all  some  seven 
millions -mcnre,  all  doing  bettier  •  wodt  day  for  day  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

On  thei whole  the  arinies  of  the'  German -states  absorbed  in 
taxation  flpme  1500  million  sterling  from  Waterloo  iiSi^  up  to 
tpo^;  heoo^  if  we' -assume -the  incnxmenv  bf  "wciaHh^fvodudng 
powfer  due  to  tnunfag^  as  only  two) shillings  a  week-per  man,  the 
net  return  on  the  capital  invested  must  be  regard^  as  enordious, 
and  that  some  sudr  economic  ^pootss'  hasibedi  in  action  is 
suffidentiy)  indncattd  by  the  atoiost*inctedible  grtt^s^  in  natibnal 
credk  durmi;  the  satme  period, '•  ''  ^ 

At  the  dbse  of  the  Napoleonie  w«rs,' German^induding 
Prusidaii)  credit  was  actuallyiWcl,andi  there  was'hardiv  a  town  or 
haatlet^thixnisibMiti.  the  area  sweiyt^over  by  the 'French  anhies 
diat  was  notipaying^lieavy  Intoertst  dniosMA;  rds^  tiof  satisfy 
thexaiplicityof itsconqiieroite;  JMahy^rf^tlitseldknsstSirfemamed 
unliquidated  all  the^  dose  of  the  1670  can^idgn.  *  Vet  since  then 
tdie  credit, /bethi -of  the  Individual  states  and  of  tti^  eiddpire  as 
a-idfole,:has .risen  to  a:pbinfi  rivalling ^tlisit  of. G^eat  JBrftbin,  in 
^itlb  pfith^  fadt<that  in  igeogxaphkal  poaltton  afid'ili  niaterial 
reaooic^itfae  eeubtiT^ls  by-no  measMlavoiitaUy  *     ^ 

Tliese  -ladvpnthgjes  luivei  ifollbw^ -  oil '  tftie  'Ififif^dt^ri  of 
ooafipulsosy  s^wice  In  X3esmafiy-^flotHbci^aise^4&A^'is;S^y  in- 
herent;viriiteLin  tfaeipiiitiG^bfleempulsionM^tyell/ but  because 
it  happened  that,  at  the  moment  compulsioifbtoiaaid  necessary, 
the  idea  wai9e«actly'adaptedt6)i(8JtiiviroiimeM'/and'lb^dr^ff 
fbroes '  necessary  t^easuwitr  pepeMen&aty  ^ana&ied  in  iim 
activity.'  iPrimarilythdbe  existed -an  aristoo^ac^-^htim^cally 
sdffitiebt  toifiU'thit  dffices  bF  in^tructorshtpto  tbe^triasses,  and 
poverty  compelled  this  arMt0GM(9':«o  acc<el>t  tftetiew'te^hsf-' 
bility.i  In  the  second  phice>there  tMss  thO'knoWl^ge  of  what 
war^reaUy  meana,  suffideatlyTvividund  fresh  ktiM  iundsof  ^he 
mlaisses  to  induce  them  to  sirbmit  to^  th%  ki^desSaiy  ir^traihts  of 
military  disG^libev  Whien>  these  ^catises  were  W  logger  m  ful 
activity,  there  remained,  as  sufiteient  Incentive  h>^%hbse  stiH  in 
the  activ^^ phase  of  thdr  training,'  the  knowledjge  thai:  the  nation 
at  krge^  and  more  part^larly  the  wotiven,  fui^  ap^edated  the 
sacrificbs  that^all  ranks  WCT^^ftipelled  tomakeJ 

In  other  nations  these  driving  forces  have  been  absent.  Thus 
in  Russia  the^risitocrtKry  wcis  both  nuxneticaSy  and  intdHectuaUy 
iiiadequate  to  the  tasks  cofehpuMon^  entailed  upon  It':  '  But  gener- 
ally *it  can  be  seen'that  the  success  0^  ffdlureof  the  system  has  been 
in  exact  propoJFtito  to  thfedegteeinv^hkb  thes^dt^^^gforce^have 
been  available.  The  failure  of  compulsion  if  appli^  in  the  British 
tsles -would  beMileCo  the  £act  th£t  the  principal  fattor  ot  its 
sucxiess— the  knowledge  of  what  War  must  ftieanaifiT' the  rii 
of  immediate  invastoi^'-cainiot  be  bit^ght  h!on^  ^t6tAe  people 
as  16hg  as  the  BMtlsh  navy  retains  its  predottiihaiicei  If  the  navy 
is  adequate  to  prevent  invasion,  then  compulsion' is  tmnece^saty; 
if  k  :is  hiad^quate;  th^n  the*  ionly  way  tt(' make 'good  its  inade- 
qikacy  is  to  bring^hcbne  to  the  electors  by  ai  c^iri€  of  partial 
training  the  tott^quences.  which  must  ensue  ^if  Ih^  <^ontinue  to 
neglect  it.  «  ^  '    HT:  N.  M;) 

COHSEORATiON  (Lat.  c^i^edtdHe^,  ^rom  co^'aiid  sacrare, 
"  to  make  saci-ed  '0,'tbi^  sepferating  or  iettinfe  apart  of  certain 
persons;  animals,  thiiigsv  i!>lace6  and  s^as6ns  as^  ^c^ed;  so  as  to 
hallow  and  sanctify  them  in  ^them^^Fves'  oi-'atfapt  th^m  to  a 
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religious  r61e  and  purpose.  Thus  we  conseaate  a  king,  a  priest, 
a  deacon;  a  temple  or  a  church  and  any  part  of  church  furaituze; 
we  also  eonsecrate  water  for  use  in  lostrations,  bread  and  wine 
in  the  sacrament;  a  season  or  day  is  consecrated,  as  a  feast  or 
fast.  We  consecrate  ourselves  either  in  a  ritual  act,  as  of 
baptism  or  ordination,  vows  or  monkish  initiation;  or,  without 
any  implication  of  particular  ceremonies,  a  man  is  said  to 
consecrate  himself  to  good  works  or  learning. 

The  above  are  good  senses  of  the  word,  but  it  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  devoting  things' and  persons  to  destruction;  and 
in  this  sense  it  is  tantamount  to  cursing.  Holiness  is  dangerous 
and  may  even  involve  degradation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Burmese 
para-gyoon  or  servitor  of  the  pagoda  who  is  by  heredity  for  ever 
a  slave  and  outcast,  unclean  of  the  unclean;  widi  whoixi  none 
may  eat  or  intermarry,  yet  ever  tending  and  keeping  dean  the 
shrine.  Particular  sites,  rhreiB,  springs,  hills,  meadowsy  caves, 
rocks,  tn&es  or  groves,  are  holy  and  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  so,  as  the  natural  homes  or  haunts  of  gods  or  spirits.  Here 
God  has  appeared  to  men,  and  will  again.  Such  sites  in  the 
Old  Testament  were  Hebron  with  its  tree,  Sinai  with  its  burning 
bush.  Bethel,. Shocfaem,  Beecsheba,  Mount  Gerizim.  As  a  rate 
their  initial  consecration  goes  back  beyond  memory  and  tractitidn; 
we  can  rarely  seize  it  in  the  making,  as  in  the  case  of  a*  Roman 
putealy  or  spot  struck  by  lightning,  whidi  was  walled  round 
like  a  well  (puteus)  against  profanation,  being  thenceforth  sl 
shrine  6f  Semo  Sanctis,  the  god  of  lightning.  In  ancient  society 
certain  animals,  plants,  kins,  families,  wiere  also 'holy  and  bound 
up  with  thegod'by  blood-ties  or  otherwi^.''  '^A  prieiBtly  ftitieSitnied 
perhaps  the  spot  haurited  by  the  god,  and  sd- became  holy. 
Plants  and  animals  were  often  hallowed  as  totems  (qjv,) .  Aodong 
the  Australian  natives  we  catch'  the  conBecrattag  agency  at  work. 
Their  babies  are  incarnations  of  spirits  which  quitted  a  bush  or 
rock  passed  by  the  mothers  at  the  moment  of  conception.  Each 
spirit,  as  it  quits  it^  nanja^Ot  natural  haunt  to  eater  the  mother, 
drops  a  chutinga,  a  slab  of  stone  ot  wood  marked  with  the, child's 
totem  and  containing  its  spflrit  attributes.  These  are  collected 
and  treasured  up  for  evfer. 

We  also  catch  the  gcrd  himself  at  the  work  of  consecmtion  in 
tales  of  voices  heard  f r6m  heaven  or  of  birds  alighting  on  favoured 
heads.  In  the  Talmud  the  voice  iwm.  heeiven,  tailed  Baih  Kd, 
attested  Rabbi  Hillel,  as  he  walked  in  Jericho,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  holy  spirit's  descent  lemd  in-dwelling.  At  his  baptbm  a 
dove  descended  upon  Jesus,  and  one  quitted  Polytai^'shod3^at 
the  moment  of  his  death.  In  Philo  the  wild  pigeeci  symibolizes 
the  holy  spirit.  A  dove  also  descended  out  of  a  pillar  of  light 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  in  Jordan  of  the  saintly  Basil, 
bishop  of  Caesarea;  and  an  eagle  lit  down  upon  King  Tarquin. 
Most  birds' for  the  primitive  man  are  souls,  and  the  Polynesians 
hold  that  birds  convey  from  and  into  their  idols  the  ^irits  which 
live  therein.  A  natural  consecration  slso  hallows  objects  fallen 
from  heaven,  like  the  holy  shield  of  the  Sabii,  or  the  holy  ikcfts 
or  pictures  ''  not  made  with  hands  *'  which  abound  in  Russia. 

In  such  cases  the  holiness  or  taboo  {q:v»)  is-traditional,  or  any- 
how not  imparted  at  a  given  moment  by  human  intervention. 
The  god  has  not  been  constrained  or  invited  to  enter  in.  The 
Fetish  religions  afford  examples  of  sudi  constraint  or  invitation. 
Spirits  capable  of  being  confined  in  matter  and  made  iisef ul  are 
in  various  ways  sung  or  coaxed  into  the  tenements  prepared  for 
them.  Thiis  a  West  African  native  who  wants  a  suhtnan  takes 
a  rudely-cut  wooden  image  or  a  stone,  a  root  of  a  plafit,  or  some 
red  earth  placed  in  a  pan,  and  then  he  calls  on  a  spirit  of  Sasa^ 
bonsum  ('*  a  genus  of  deities,  eveiy  member  of  which  possesses 
identical  characteristics  *')  to  enter  the  object  prepared,  promis* 
ing  it  offerings  and  worship.  If  a  spirit  consents  to  take  up  its 
residence  in  the  object,  a  low  hissang  sound  is  heard,  and  the 
suhman  is  complete.  It  receives  a  small  portion  of  the  daily 
food  of  its  owner,  and  is  treated  with  reverence,  and  mainly  used 
to  bring  evn  on  some  one  else.^  This  is  a  typical  case  of  a  human 
consecration.  *  Invocation  of  a  name,  with  sacrifice  and  anointing, 
consecrated  the  Semitic  mUssebai  or  no^^,-^— erect  pillars  of  stone 

»From  A.  B.  ElfTs,  The  Tshi-speaking  Peofhs  ef  theGoU  Coast 
(1887),  cited  ia  A.  C.  Haddon'a  Fetiekism  and  Magic. 


in  which  the  god  reaJly  lived,  and  which  were  no  mere  images  or 
symbols  of  him.  Two  such  still  remain  hard  by  the  ruins  of  the 
royal  sanctuary  of  Edom,  overlooking  Petra,  and  are  obelisks  in 
form,  18  ft.  high.  They  were  usuaUy  set  up  under  a  holy  tree  to 
commemorate  a  divine  epiphany  and  were  mostly  unwrought 
(Exod.  XX.  25),  lest  the  hand  of  human  craf|:sman  should  intro- 
duce another  numtn  or  divine  power  than  what  the  votaries 
wished  to  tenant  them.  The  consecration  consisted  of  a  smearing 
with  fat  of  victims  or  with  oil  of  vegetable  offering  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18),  and  the  life  or  soul  inherent  in  these  passed  into  the  stone. 
Such  stones  were  familiar  objects  in  the  stseets  of  an  old  Greek 
dty,  where  Theophirastus  (Characters,  ch.  x6)  saw  the  "  super- 
stitious V  man,  as  he  passed  by,  take  out  his  phial  of  oil,  pour  it 
over  them,  and  kneel  down  before  them  to  say  his  prayers.  In 
a  street  o£  Benares  similar  devotiooos  meet  the  eye^  as  dainty 
maidens  pour  out  phials  of  holy  water  over  etect  stones  of  the 
same  obscene  pattern  that  was  common  also  in  Greece  and  Italy- 
The  Semitic  word  f  6r  a  stx>ne  tenanted  by  tl»  munen  was  Beth'd, 
house  of  god,  in*  Greek  fiainiSos.  It  was  of teii  small  and  port- 
able^ and  known^as  a  "  stone  ensouled/'  Such  stone  pillars  were 
ususily  two  itt'numher,  as  in  Solomon's  temple  (i  Kings  vii.  15,  az) 
or  in  Melkarth's  shrine  at  Tyre,  dtecribed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44). 
Sometimes  twelve  stood  together,  e^g*  in  Jos.  iv.  20  and  Exod. 
xadr.  4,  which  passages  may  have  !suggested  that  Armenian 
rite  of  founding  a  church,  in  which  we  witness  the  transition 
from  a  stonehenge  to  a  church  building.  ;  The  bishop  and  dergy 
choose  a  ant^le^Mt,  and  erect  twelve  lazge  stones  unwrought 
and  impc^iBlttd  around  the  central  t6ck  of  die  altar,  and  on  thtee 
the  waUs  of  the  church  are  laid.  In  Armenm  and  the  Caucasus 
the  cuk  of  siich  sacred  trees  and  pillara  passed  without  break  into 
thflt-df  the  cross,  wilttch  was  haAowed  as  follows.  By  popular 
preference  made  of  the  wood  of  a  satfred  :tree,  it  was  biotight  into 
chutthj-aiKl  washed  first  with  water  and  then  with  wine,  or 
todemdy  perhaps  with  blood  of  a  victim.  The  people  pray 
^*  lor  the  simdiiig  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  this  image 
of  the  holy  cross  ";  the  priest  that  God  will  "send  the  grace 
of  His  al]r»powerful  and  uplif ted»  arm  "  into  the  holy  oil,  with 
whkfh  he  then  makes  the  signof  the  cross  first  on  the  eye  and 
lufterwards  on  the  four  wings  of  the  cross,  raying:  '^  May  this 
cross  be  blessed,  anointed  and  hallowed  in  the  name  of  Father 
and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit."  He  then  lays  his  right  hand  on  it  and 
ordaiins  it,  with  the  prayer;  "  Lay,  O  Lord,  Thy  holy  hand  upon 
this  emhlemof  the  cross  and  liless  it.''  The  people  kiss  the  cross 
and  bow  down  to  it;  and  ever  after  Christ's  spirit  is  enshrined 
in  it;  it  cures  disease,  drives  off  demons,  and  wards  off  wind  and 
hail.  Animal  victims  are  sacrifited  before  it,  as  in  old  days 
before  the  sacred  pde  or  pillar,  and  it  is  worshipped  and  adored. 
He  that  dies  In  defence  d  it  is  a  holy  martyr.  Thus  Christ 
ousted  in  the  stocks  and  stones  the  old  evil  spirits  that  tenanted 
them^  and  took  their  place.  Among  the  Greeks  crudfibrm  shape 
suffice  of  itself  to  hallow  wood  or  stoine. 

In  Hinduism  the  various  implements  of  sacrifice  are  similariy 
personified  and  worshipped,  especially  the  sacrificial  post  to 
which  the  victim  is  bound,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  tfonaspati 
and  svaru,  is  deified  and  invoked.  It  is  a  survival  of  tree-worship 
and  comparable  to  the  Semitic  ashera.  The  Rigpeda  (3,  8) 
describes  it  as  a  tree  well  lopped  with  aze,  anointed  and  adorned 
by  the  priest.  Such  a  post  set  up  by  the  priests  is  a  god,  is  thrice 
anointed  with  ghee  (or  holy  butter),  and  being' set  up  beside 
the  fire  is  invoked  to  let  the  offering  go  up  to*  the  gods.' 

'  It  is  not  always  easy  to  mark  off  consecration  from  inspiration, 
Hius  in  New  Zealand  ^  a  priest  by  repeating  chamois  can  cause 
the  spirit  to  enter  into  the  idol  ...  it  is  the  same  atua  or  spirit 
which  will  at  time^  enter  not  the  image  btit  the  priest  himself, 
throw  him  into  convulsions  and  deliver  oracles  through  him."' 
It  is,  however,  best  to  restrict  the  terin  "  consecration  "  to  cases 
where  the  spirit  falls  on  a  person^  not  automatically  or  unex- 
pectedly, but  by  invitation,  in  response  to  prayer,  through  la3nng- 
on  of  hands  and  greasing,  after  a  foimal  fast,  continence,  ritual 

) "  Vedic  Mythology,"  by  A:  A.  Macdonnetl,  in  Grundris  der 
ittdo*ari9chen  Philahgie  .{Staasburgi  1^2),      - 
*  Tykir,  Primitdve  Culture,  ii.  174.  .     , 
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washing,  and  so  forth.  Thus  in  i  Sam.  x. ,  SamUel  ordaining  Saul 
"  took  the  vial  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  his  head  and  kissed  him," 
and  soon  afterwards  '^  God  gave  Saul  another  heart  *';  so  that 
when  he  met  the  band  of  prophets  the  contagion  flew  frOm  them 
to  him,  "  and  the  spirit  of  God  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he 
prophesied  among  them." 

The  recognized  modes  of  communicating  the  afflatus,  power 
or  nunien  to  a  person  or  thing  to  be  consecrated  are  many,  and 
only  a  few  can  be  enumerated,  (i)  Blowing.  The  risen  Jesus 
(John  XX.  22)  breathed  on  his  discipl«s  and  said,  "  Receive  3^  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  Roman  priest,  in  consecrating  the  water  of 
the  font  for  baptism,  blows  over  it  and  signs  it  twice  with  the 
cross.  He  also  begins  the  rite  of  baptism  by  blowing  in  the 
catechumen's  face.  In  the  rite  of  laying  hands  on  an  elect  the 
bishop  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians  blows  three  times  in  the  face 
of  the  newly  ordained.  The  impure  spirit  is  blown  out  and  the 
pure  blown  in.  (2)  Laying-on  of  hands.  The  particular  persons 
whose  virtue  is  to  be  transmitted  lay  their  hands  on  the  head 
or  shoulders  of  the  consecrand,  e.g,  three  bishops  in  episcopal 
consecration.  (3)  Branding  or  signing  the  person,  especially  on 
the  forehead,  with  the  sacred  emblem.  So  a  Hindu  paints  his 
caste  emblem  on  his  forehead,  and  a  fugitive  slave  m  ancient 
^Sypt)  once  marked  with  sacred  stigmata  in  a  temple^  could  not 
be  reclaimed  by  the  master.  He  belonged  to  the  god.  Roman 
recruits  when  they  took  the  saeramaUumy  or  oath  of  fealty,  were 
tattooed  with  the  "  sign  "  or  "  seal."  So  in  Christian  initiations 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  on  the  brow,  and  in  Revelation  the 
redeemed  are  so  marked.  Mexican  peasants  regulalriy  paint  or 
tattoo  a  cross  on  their ioreheads,  and  the  old  Armenian  equivalent 
for  destiny  or  fate  is.  iakatagw  or  forehead-writing.  An  inanimate 
object  is  similarly  consecrated.  The  *'  soldiers  "  of  Mithras, 
says  Tertullian,  were  signed  or  sealed  on  their  £oreheads.  (4) 
Use  of  a  name.  The  invocation  of  a  powerful  name  over  a  thing 
or  person  brings  him  or  it  within  its  sphere  of  influence,  and 
actually  communicates  thiereto  the  demoniac  or  supernatural 
power  wielded  by  die  owner  of  the  name. 

Amulets,  seals,  talismans,  relics,  ear  or  nose  rings  stamped 
with  divine  emblems  or  otherwise  hallowed,  communicate  their 
holiness  to  the  wearers  and  protect  from  the  Adversary.  Personal 
ornaments  and  decorations  of  dwellings,  furniture,  vehicles  and 
pottery  had  once  a  consecrating,  br — ^what  often  comes  to  the 
same  thing — ^a  prophylactic  value  and  signiflcanice.  Mutilations, 
such  as  circumcision,  violation  of  chastity  in  the  case  of  maidens 
hallowed  to  certain  gods,  ritual  cutting  of  hair  and  nails,  and 
their  deposition  in  a  sanctuary,  rather  belong  to  the  category 
of  sacrifice,  as  also  the  burial  of  a  living  victim  under  the  founda^ 
tions  of  a  new  building  or  bridge  (see  Sacilificb).  Cursing  is, 
equally  with  consecration,  a  iabdo  imposed  on  a  thing  or  person*. 
It  may  be  noted  in  consecration  how  nicely  the  taboo  or  con* 
tagion,  whether  of  holiness  or  unholiness,  can  be  localised.  Am 
Arab's  curse  is  escaped  by  falling  flat  on  the  f^e,  for  it  then 
shoots  over  the  head;  and  recently  the  following  cas^  was 
referred  from  French  Canada  before  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council.  A  man  buried  his  wife  in  a  plot  he  had  bought 
in  a  Catholic  cemetery.  Presently  he  died  also,  but  without  the 
sacraments,  for  he  had  changed  his  religion.  His  executors 
ignored  the  protests  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  buried  him  in  the 
same  grave.  Ultimately  the  bishop  ol  Quebec,  unable  to  get  a 
maadamus  from  the  English  privy  council  to  dig  him  up,  solemnly 
deconsecrated  the  ground  down  to  the  estimated  depth  of  the  lid 
of  the  wife's  coffin.  The  use  of  specially  consecrating  cemeteries 
among  Christians  is  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (c.  570) ; 
but  under  the  Roman  law  they  had,  like  those  of  the  Pagans, 
been  held  inviolable  by  pagan  emperors  like  Gordian  and  Julian 
and  defined  as  ''res  religioni  destinatae  quin  immo  (iam) 
religionis  eSectae  "  {Cod,  JusUn,  lib.  ix.  tit.  19). 

Lastly,  a  dlissical  mode  of  consecrating  persons,  or  winning 
or  reinfordng  their  holiness  or  kinship  with  the  god,  is  the 
sacrificial  meal  at  which  sacred  animals  or  the  god  himself  are 
eaten.  (See  Saceam£Kt  and  Sacripice.)  Consecration  is  so 
frequently  the  counterpart  of  Pumfication  that  the  article 
thereon  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  this. '  For  the  con- 


secration of  bishops,  see  Bishop;  for  that  of  churches,  see 

Dedication. 
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CONSEIL  DB  FAMILLB  ("famUy  council  ")i  in  France,  an 
institution  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  minors.  By  the 
Code  Civil  (art.  407-410)  it  is  composed  of  seven  members.  The 
local  justice  of  the  peace  {juge  de  paix)  is  the  presiding  officer. 
The  other  six  members  must  be  relations  of  the  minor,  chosen 
from  the  mother's  and  father's  side  of  the  family  respectively 
(three  on  each  side).  The  Code  gives  in  minute  detail  rules  for 
choosing  these  relations.  Meetings  of  the  family  council  are 
held  in  private,  five  of  the  membera  constituting  a  quorum.  The 
council  has  power  to  appoint  a  guardian  to  the  minor;  ta 
authorize  marriage  or  oppose  it;  to  audit  the  accounts  and 
decide  questions  concerning  the  minor's  estate.  The  French 
family  council  is  founded  on  the  Roman  law  of  tutelage,  and  has 
a  long  and  useful  history. 

OONSBRVAUVE  PARTY,  in  Gareat  BriUin,,  the  name  of  the 
successors  of  the  Tories  (see  Whig  and  Tory)  as  one  of  the 
great  political  parties,  represeating  the  opposition,  to  the  Liberal 
party  (9.V.),  cha«npioiiing  stability  rather  than  innovation,  or 
the  advantages  of  preserving  inherited  conditions  so  far  as 
piossible  rather  than  adopting  changes  which  are  founded  on 
theoretical  ideals.  J.  W.  Cioker  sugg^ted  the  term  (Quarterly 
Rev.f  Jan.  1850)  as  more  appropriate  than  *^  Tory,"  but  for 
some  time  it  was  only  used  sporadically,  and  many  of  the  old 
Tory  regime  disliked  it.  The  term  "  Tory  "  has  in  fact  never 
quite  faUen  out  of  use,,  and  has  been  ccrnimonly  retaitied  by  many 
modem  Conservatives  who  wish  to  emphasize  that  theirs  is  a 
constructive  and  positive  {¥>licy  of  constitutional  as  opposed  to 
radical  refoim,  and  noct  merely  one*  of  letting  thiiigs  remain 
simply  '*  as  they  are."  Sunilarly  attempts  wene  made  in  the 
'eighties  tp  substitute  '' Constitutionalist,"  but.  without  its 
becomitng  current  coin;  and  Lord.  Randolph  ChurchiU  called 
himself  a  "  Tory  democrat." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  protested 
against  the  *f  un*£ngUsh  name  of  Conservative."  Yet  Peel 
himself  shattered  the  ^>ld  Tory  and  Protectionist  party  in  CS46, 
and  soon  after  called  himself  a  Conservative,  and  the  Peelites 
were  commonly  spoken  of  as  ^'  Liberal  Con3ei:vatives."  And 
when  '^  Liberal "  came  into  regular  use  for  one  party,  "  Com- 
servative  "  became  the  recognized  term  for  its  opposite,  Toryism 
being  popularly  regarded  as  the  reactionary  creed  of  the  sup- 
porters of  **  vested  interests  "  and  opponents  of  reform  of  any 
kind.  The  character  of  any  British  Conservative  party,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term,  has  naturally  changed,  and  was  bound 
con  tinually  to  change,  with  the  progress  of  events.  The  successive 
Reform  Acts,  which  put  political  power  into  the  bands  of  new 
classes  of  the  electorate,  made  it  necessary  to  .make  a  new  sort 
of  appeal  to  them,  in  order  to.  support  the  causes  of  the  church 
establishment,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  main  features  of  the 
constitution.  The  history  of  this  movement  cannot  be  sun^ 
marized  here,  but  the  salient  details  may  be  found  in  the 
biographical  articles  on  such  leading  Conservative  <  statesmen 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr  A.  J.  Balfour 
{qq.v,).  In  organization  the  party  followed  much  on  the  lines 
of  the  Liberal  party.  After  1S32  associations  known  as 
"  Constitutional  "  or  "  Conseirvative  "  multiplied  throughout  the 
country;  and  a  "  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Con- 
stitutional Associations"  formed  a  <:onfe4eratipn.. in.  18(^7,  in 
alliance  with  the  work  of  the  Central  Conservative  Office  imder 
the  party  whips.    It  was,  however,  unlike  the  similar  Liberal 
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"  National  Liberal  Federation,"  under  the  control  of  influential 
people  who  were  loyal  to  the  Central  Office.  In  this  respect  the 
Conservative  piarty,  as  an  internally  loyal  party,  had  some 
advantage  in  organization;  and  such  independent  outbreaks 
as  that  of  the  *'  Fourth  Party  "  (in  the  parliament  of  1880),  while 
stimulating  to  the  Central  Office,  may  be  said  to  have  applied 
a  useful  massage  rather  than  to  have  led  to  any  breaking  of  bones; 
while  the  Primrose  League  and  similar  new  bodies  acted  as 
co-operating  agencies.  Mr  Gladstone's  proposal  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland  in  1886  resulted  in  a  great  accession  of  strength  to 
the  party,  owing  to  the  splitting  off  of  the  Liberal  Unionists 
from  the  Liberal  party.  From  this  time  the  term  "Unionists" 
began  to  come  into  use,  to  signify  both  the  Conservative  and  the 
Liberal  Unionist  parties;  the  distinction  between  the  two  wings 
gradually  grew  smaller;  and  by  degrees  the  name  of  "  Con- 
servative party,"  though  officially  maintained,  became  more 
and  more  vague,  as  politics  centred  round  Ireland,  Imperialism 
or  Tariff  Reform. 

See  also  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political 
Parties  (Eng.  trans.,  1902) ;  T.  E.  Kebbel,  History  of  Toryism  (1886). 

CONSERVATOIRB  (the  Fr.  equivalent  of  Ital.  Conservatorio, 
Ger,  Conservaiorium,  from  Med.  Lat.  conservatorium,  a  place 
where  anything  is  preserved,  Lat.  conservare,  to  preserve),  a 
public  institution  for  instruction  in  music  and  declamation. 
The  name  Conservatoire  is  generally  used  not  only  of  the  French 
institutions  to  which  it  properly  applies,  but  also  of  the  Italian 
Conservatorio  and  the  German  Conservatorium,  and  even 
sometimes  of  English  schools  of  music.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  the  anglicized  form  "  Conservatory  "  is  used,  a  form 
far  more  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  linguistic  purity, 
but  difficult  to  establish  in  England  owing  to  its  common  applica- 
tion to  a  particular  kind  of  green-house  (see. Horticulture). 
The  Italian  conservatorios  were  the  earliest,  and  originated  in 
hospitals  for  the  rearing  of  foundlings  and  orphans  (whence 
the  name)  in  which  a  musical  education  was  given.  When  fully 
equipped,  each  conservatorio  had  two  maestri  or  principals, 
one  for  composition  and  one  for  singing,  besides  professors  for 
the  various  instruments.  Though  St  Ambrose  and  Pope  Leo  I., , 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  respectively,  are  sometimes  named 
in  connexion  with  the  subject,  the  historic  continuity  of  the 
conservatoire  in  its  modern  sense  cannot  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  i6th  century.  The  first  to  which  a  definite  date  can 
be  assigned  is  the  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  at 
Naples,  founded  by  Giovanni  di  Tappia  in  1537.  Three  other  i 
similar  schools  were  afterwards  established  in  the  city,  of  which 
the  Conservatorio  di  Sant'  Onofrio  deserves  special  mention  on 
account  of  the  fame  of  its  teachers,  such  as  Alessandro  Scarlatti, ' 
Leo,  Durante  and  Porpora.  There  were  thus  for  a  considerable 
time  four  flourishing  conservatorios  in  Naples.  Two  of  them, 
however,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  course  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
on  the  French  occupation  of  the  city  the  other  two  were  united 
by  Murat  in  a  new  institution  under  the  title  Real  Collegio  di 
Musica,  which  admitted  pupils  of  both  sexes,  the  earlier  con- 
servatorios having  been  exclusively  for  boys.  In  Venice,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  from  an  early  date  four  conservatorios 
conducted  on  a  similar  plan  to  those  in  Naples,  but  exclusively' 
for  girk.  These  died  out  with  the  decay  of  the  Venetian  republic, 
and  the  centre  of  musical  instruction  for  northern  Italy  was 
transferred  to  Milan,  where  a  conservatorio  on  a  large  scale  was 
established  by  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais  in  1808.  The  cele- 
brated conservatoire  of  Paris  owes  its  origin  to  the  ficole  Royale 
de  Chant  et  de  Declamation,  founded  by  Baron  de  Breteuil  in 
1 784,  for  the  purpose  of  training  singers  for  the  opera.  Suspended 
during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution,  its  place  was  taken 
by  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  established  in  1795  on  the 
basis  of  a  school  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  military  music, 
founded  by  the  mayor  of  Paris  in  1792.  The  plan  and  scale  on 
which  it  was  founded  had  to  be  modified  more  than  once  in 
succeeding  years,  but  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  in  the  interval 
between  1820  and  1840,  under  the  direction  of  Cherubini,  may  be 
said  to  have  led  the  van  of  musical  progress  in  Europe.  In  more 
recent  years  that  place  of  honour  belongs  decidedly  to  the 


Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  founded  by  Mendelssohn  in  1843, 
which,  for  composition  and  instrumental  music,  became  the  chief 
resort  of  those  who  wished  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  art.  Of 
other  European  conservatoires  of  the  first  rank  may  be  named 
those  of  Prague,  founded  in  18 10;  of  Brussels,  founded  in  1833 
and  long  presided  over  by  the  celebrated  F^tis;  of  Cologne, 
founded  in  1849;  ^^^  those  instituted  more  recently  at  Munich 
and  Berlin,  the  instrumental  school  in  the  latter  long  enjoying 
the  direction  of  Joachim.  In  England  the  functions  of  a  con- 
servatoire have  been  discharged  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
of  London,  founded  in  1822,  which  received  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration in  1830,  the  Royal  College  of  Music  (1882),  the  Guildhall 
school,  and  similar  institutions.  The  chief  public  institution 
for  teaching  music  in  the  United  States  is  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  of  America,  founded  in  New  York  in  1885. 
The  famous  Dvof&k  was  for  a  time  its  director.  Other  well- 
known  American  establishments  are  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
in  Baltimore  (1868),  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music  (1878), 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston 
(1867). 

CONSERVATOR  (Lat.  conservare^  to  preserve),  one  who 
preserves  from  injury,  a  guardian  or  custodian.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  title  of  conservator  was  given  to  various  officers,  such 
as  those  appointed  by  the  council  of  WUrzburg  in  1287  to 
protect  the  privileges  of  certain  religious  persons,  the  guardians 
of  academic  rights  in  the  university  of  Paris,  certain  Roman 
magistrates  as  late  as  the  i6th  century,  or  the  conservator 
Judaeorum  who  was  enjoined  to  look  after  the  Jews  of  the  county 
of  Provence  in  1424.  By  the  2  Henry  V.  there  was  i^pointed  a 
conservator  of  truce  and  safe  conducts  in  each  English  seaport 
**  to  enquire  of  all  offences  done  against  the  king's  truce  and  safe 
conducts,  upon  the  main  sea,  out  of  the  liberties  of  the  cinque 
ports."  In  Scotland  the  conservator  of  the  realm  (c.  1503)  had 
jurisdiction  to  settle  the  disputes  and  protect  the  rights  of 
Scottish  merchants  in  foreign  ports  or  places  of  trade.  In 
England  the  conservators  of  the!  peace  {cuskdes  pads)  were  the 
precursors  of  the  modem  Justices  of  the'  peace.  Stiibbs  traces 
their  origin  to  the  assignment  of  knights,  in  iigj,  to  enforce  the 
bath  to  preserve  the  peace  which  Richard  I.  ordered  to  be  taken 
by  all  persons  above  the  age  of  15.  By  the  i  Edward  III. 
conservators  of  the  peace  were  appointed  for  eoch  county  to 
guard  the  peace  &nd  to  hear  and  determine  felonies.  The  office 
was  reconstituted  by  the  parlianient  of  1327,  and  its  powers  were 
extended  in  1360.  From  the  sovereign  and  the  lord  chancellor 
down  to  the  jiistice  and  the  village  constable,  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  repression  of  crime  are  included  within  the  general 
term  of  conservators  of  the  peace.  As  commonly  used  nowadays 
in  England,  the  term  conservator  is  applied  only  to  the  guardian 
of  a  museiui  or  of  a  river  (see  Tsamss). 

COMSBTT,  an  urban  district  in  the  north-western  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Durham,  England,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Newcastle- 
upon-iyne  by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  9694.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  populous  industrial  district. 
At  Shotley  Bridge  (where  there  is  a  small  spa)  a  colony  of  German 
metal-workers,  making  swords  and  knives,  was  established  in 
the  17th  century;  but  this  industry  has  now  been  replaced  by 
paper  mills.  There  are  extensive  collieries  and  ironworks  in  the 
district. 

CONSHOHOCKEK,  a  borough  of  Montgomery  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  12  m.  N.W.  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Pop.  (1890)  5470;  (1900)  5762,  of  whom  932  were 
foreign-bom.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  railways.  The  borough  is  built  on  land  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  river-bank  for  about  J  m.  and  then 
becomes  quite  level,  but  the  surrounding  country  is  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  hills,  several  of  which  rise  to  considerable  height. 
It  has  a  variety  of  manufacturing  establishments,  among  whidi 
are  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  rolling  mills,  steel  mills,  foundries, 
boiler  shops,  tube  works,  and  works  for  making  surgical  instru- 
ments and  artificial  stone.  The  place  was  first  settled  about 
1820,  and  was  for  several  years  known  as  MatsOn's  Ford;  in 
1830  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town  and  received  its  present  name,  an 
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Indian  word  meaning  '^  pleasant  valley."  It  was  incorporated 
in  1850.  Immediately  across  the  Schuylkill  is  West  Consho^ 
hocken  (pop.  in  1900,  1958),  where  cazpets  and  woollen  goods 
are  maniifactured. 

OONSIDftlANT,  VICTOR  PROSPER  (1808-1893),  French 
socialist,  was  bom  at  Salins  (Jura)  on  the  isth  of  October  1808. 
Educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  Paris,  he  entered 
the  French  army  as  an  engineer,  rising  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Becoming  imbued,  however,  with  the  phalansterian  ideas  of 
Francois  Fourier,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  183 1,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  advancing  the  doctrines  of  his  master. 
On  the  death  of  Fourier  in  1857  he  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  movement,  and  took  charge  of  La  Phalange,  the  organ 
of  Fourierism.  He  also  established  phalanges  at  Cond6-sur- 
Vesgres  and  elsewhere,  but  they  had  little  success  and  soon  died 
of  inanition.  During  this  period  he  published,  his  Deis/in^ 
sociale  (1834-^1838),  undoubtedly  the  most  able  and  most  im* 
portant  work  oiE  the  Fourierist  school.    After  the  revolution  of 

1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire  t,  and  in  1849  ^o  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine. '  Consid^nmt's  share  ux  the  '^  demoiKitra'- 
tion  "  under  the  leadership  of  LedrunRoUin  on  the  13th  of  Jime 

1849  caused  his  compulsory  flight  to  Belgium.  Thenpe  he  went 
(1852)  to  Texas,  but  soon  returned  to  Brussels,  where  he  suffered 
a  short  imprisomnent  for  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  peace 
of  a  neighbouring  state.  On  his  release  he  again  set  out  for  Texas, 
and  founded  at  San  Antonio  the  communistic  colony  of  La 
Reunion ,  This  e!xperimen t  met  wi]th  little  more  success  (;han  his 
former  attempts,  and  in  1869  hei  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
in  retirement,  needy  and  forgotten,  till  his  death  in  1893.  The 
most  important  of  Consid6rant's  other  writings  were  Exposition 
du  sysihmt  de  Fourier  (184.5),  Principes  4u  sociaHsme  (1,947)9 
Thiorie  du  droU  de  propriU^  el  dndroil  au  travail  (1848); 

C0N$IDERATI01I  (from  Lat.  considerare,  to  look  at  cJosely, 
examine,  generally  taken  to  be  from  con-,  and  the  base  seen 
in  siduSySideriSjSLStAX,  the  word,  being  supposed  to  be  originally 
an  astrological  or  asttronomical  term),,  observation,  attention, 
regard  or  taking  into  account,  hence  the  fact  taken  into  account, 
and  especially  something  given  as  an  equivalent  or  rew^^rd  or 
in  payment;  in  the  law  of  contract,  an  act  or  forbearance,  or  the 
pM'omiae  thereof,  offered  by  one  party  to  ah  agreement,  and 
accepted  by  the  other  as  an  inducement  to  that  other's  act  or 
promise  (Pollock  on  Contract).  Consideration  in  the  legal  sense 
is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  contract  unless  it  is  made  in 
writing  under  seal.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  quite  accurately 
^expressed  by  a  phrase  used  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  on  the 
subject — ^it  is  strictly  a  quid  pro  quo.  Something,  whether  it  be 
in  the  nature  of  an  act  or  a  forbearance,  must  move  from  one 
of  the  parties  in  order  to  support  a  promise  made  by  the  other. 
A  mere  promise  by  A  to  give  something  to  B  cannot  be  enforced 
unless  there  is  some  consideration  *' moving  from  B."  While 
every  contract  requires  a  consideration,  it  is  held  that  the  court 
will  not  inquire  into  the  adequacy  thereof,  but  it  must  be  of  some 
value  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  It  must  also  be  legal,  and  it  must  be 
either  present  or  future,  not  past.    See  further  Contiiacx. 

CONSIGNMENT  (from  consign,  Fr.  consigner,  Lat.  con- 
signare^  to  affix  a  signum,  seal;  whence,  in  Late  Lat.,  to  hand 
over,  transmit),  generally,  the  delivery  or  transmission  of  any 
person  or  thing  for  safe  custody,  e,g*  of  a  malefactor  to  prison, 
or  of  a  horse  to  the  care  of  a  groom.  In  law,  consignment  is 
used  of  the  sending  or  transmitting  of  goods  to  a  merchant  or 
factor  for  sale.  The  person  who  consigns  the  goods  is  called  the 
consignor,  and  the  person  residing  at  the  port  of  delivery  or 
elsewhere  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  when  they  arrive 
there  is  called  the  consignee.    See  further  Affreightment. 

CONSISTORY  (Lat.  cowsistorium,  literally,  a  standing  place, 
hence  meeting  place,  waiting  or  audience  chamber) ,  a  term  which, 
like  many  other  expressions,  has  undergone  a  regular  evolution 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  It  was  first  applied  to  the  audience- 
chamber  in  which  the  emperors  received  petitions  and  gave 
judgment;  it  soon  came  to  mean  also  the  persons  who  took  part 
in  the  delibemtion,  and,  by  an  extension  of  meaning,  a  tribunal 


or  jurisdiction  (see  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  s.v.).  But  the  ex- 
pression has  now  long  been  exclusively  applied  to  gatherings 
of  ecclesiastical  persons  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
or  transacting  business. 

In  the  Western  Church  the  episcopal  consistory  was  simply 
the  bishops'  tribunal,  the  proceedings  of  which  took  a  more  or 
less  strictly  judicial  form.  But  the  name  has  disappeared 
almost  everywhere;  the  only  episcopal  consistories  outside 
England  (see  Consistory  Courts)  which  survive  are  in  Austria 
and  in  certain  dioceses  of  Bavaria  and  Germany  (see  Vering, 
Kirchenrechtj  §  149).  Thus  the  name  consistory  has  come  to  be 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  meetings  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
with  the  pope  as  president,  formerly  for  deliberative  purposes, 
but  nowadays  purely  formal.  These  meetings  used  to  be  frequent, 
but  are  now  held  very  seldom,  taking  place  only  three  or  four 
times  a  year. 

The  cardinals  (q,v,)  form  the  pope's  council  and  senate; 
before  it  became  the  custom  to  entrust  the  management  of  various 
kinds  of  business,  grouped  according  to  their  nature,  to  commis- 
sions composed  of  cardinals,  the  pope  used  to  consider,  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  whole  sacred  college  matters  of  general  interest  or 
those  which  were  specially  referred  to  him,  notably  the  questions 
submitted  to  him  by  bishops  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 
To  this  are  due  a  good  number  of  the  decretals  which  have  f  oimd 
a  place  in  the  Corpus  juris  canonicu  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  cardinals  were. few  in  number,  consistories  were  held  very 
often.  Thus  the  Gesta  of  Innocent  XII.  tell  us  that  this  great 
pope  ^'  held  publicly,  three  times  a  week,  according  to  the  usage 
then  established,  a  solemn  consistory;  in  it  he  heard  complaints 
from  all  men,  and  examined  in  person  even  affairs  of  the  least 
importance  with  a  prudence  and  perspicacity  which  were  the 
admiration  of  all."  Later  we  have  recorded  only  one  con- 
sistory a  week;  in  the  i6th  century,  according  to  Cardinal  De 
Luca,  it  usually  took  place  only  twice  in  a  month;  and  soon 
the  consistories  were  held  at  stiU  greater  intervals;  they  were 
held  more  or  less  regularly  during  the  Ember  weeks,  but  now 
they  have  no  longer  a  ffxed  date. 

Whatever  be  their  form,  they  are  nowadays  merely  ceremonial, 
the  business  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  meet  being  dis- 
cussed and  decided  previously;  consequently,  they  are  merely 
a  kind  of  solemn  promulgation.  The  preparation  of  the  business 
is  entrusted  to  the  commission  of  cardinab  known  as  the 
Consis)i)rial  Congregation, 

.  Ther^  are  three  kinds  of  consistory:  the  secret  consistory, 
in  which  only  the  cardinals  take  part;  the  public  consistory,  to 
whicji  are  admitted  persons  from  outside  and  a  fairly  large 
audience;  and  finally,  the  semi-pubHc  consistory,  in  which  the 
bishops  present  in  Rome  take  part  with  the  cardinals,  and  are 
allowed  to  state  their  opinion.  The  last  form  is  only  used  in  the 
case  of  the  consistory  preceding  a  canonization.  The  public  con- 
sistory is  now  only  held  for  the  ceremony  of  conferring  the  hat 
on  newly  created  cardinals;  formerly  the  popes  used  to  receive 
in  public  consistory  sovereigns  and  certain  other  great  persons, 
but  in  this  case  the  consistory  was  not  deliberative  in  form. 

FinaUy,  in  secret  consistories  were  discussed  matters  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the  creation  of  cardinals,  the  provision 
of  cathedral  churches  and  other  higher  benefices, — hence  called 
consistorial, — the  creation,  union  or  division  of  dioceses,  the  con- 
ferring of  the  paUium  (g.v.) ,  and  other  matters  of  importance.  In 
these  consistories  takes  place  the  "  preconization  "  of  bishops 
appointed  since  the  last  consistory.  The  custom  is  for  the  pope 
to  open  the  meeting  by  a  discourse,  or  '^  consistorial  allocution," 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  position  of  the  Church,  either  in 
general  or  in  some  particular  country;  or  again,  he  may 
denounce  some  danger  which  is  threatening  at  the  time  either 
the  faith  or  discipline,  or  protest  against  attacks  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Church.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  allocutions  of  Pius 
IX.  against  the  successive  invasions  of  his  temporal  domain, 
or  that  of  Pius  X.  against  the  breaking  of  the  Concordat  by  the 
French  government. 

In  the  consistory,  the  cardinals  are  seated  in  a  circle  around 
the  pope;  on  his  right  sits  the  chief  cardinal  bishop,  after  whom 
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are  pkced^in  «rder  all  tiie  others;  on  the  left  6i  the  pope  stands 
the  cUef  caxdinal  deacon;  the  chief  cardinal  priest  comes  next 
to  the  last  cardinal  bishop,  and  the  last  cardinal  priest  next  to 
the  last  cardoial  deacon.  As  in  the  old  imperial  consistoiriuili, 
the  cardinals  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  consistory,  and  there 
await  the  pope,  who  takes  his  place  upon  his  thronie;  in  former 
days  he  used  first  to  ^e  audience  to  those  cardinals  who  had  to 
submit  certain  matters  to  him,  aftet  which  the  doors  were  shut 
and  the  consistory  became  secret.  i 

ArtHORitlEs. — Bouix,  De  Curia  romana,  pt.  ii.  c*  I  (Paris,  1859 J ; 
Phtttrhergt  NoHUa  cofifftgaUonum,  cap.  ^  (Hildesheim,  1693); 
Cardinal  oe  Luca,  Theaisrumis^nlaHst  Ub.  xv*  p.  2  (Rome,  1671). 

(A.  Bo,*)  . 

OONSfSTORV  COURTS,  those  ecdestastical  courts  wherein 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  is  exercised  (see  CoK* 
aiSTO^v)i  They  exist  in  every  diocese  of  England.  Consistory 
courts  Were  established  by  a  charter  of  William  I.,  which  ap- 
poinoed  the  cognistemce  of  ecclesiastical  causes  in  a  distinct 
place  or*  court  from  the  temporal.  The  officer  who  exercises 
jurisdiddon  in  a  consistory  court  is  known  as  thechancdlor  (g.o.), 
and'hd  is  appointed  by  patent' froin  the  bi^ujp  or  archbishops: 
Afl  jurisdiction^  both  contentious  and  voluntary ,  is  committed 
to  hbnttlndar'two  separate  offices,  tJiose  of 'official  prindpal  and 
vicar-geatfral;  the  distinctioa  between  the:  two-  offices  is  that 
the  OffiiMal' principal  usually  exercises  cont^itious  jtsisdiction 
aad-'tho  ^^<kai-genetal  voluntary  jumdiottoh.  (In  the  province 
ot'  YJ&rk^tiierefe  an xyffidal  principal  of  the  chancery  coun  aUd 
a  vkiU^-^edciral  of  the  diocese.)  Since  about  the  middle 'bf  tire 
Y9th><sefltttry  consistory  courts  have  been  Wdortt  of  mudl  of  tb«ir 
importttince.:  ^Before  the  year  1S58  c^nsistot^  courts  eketcised 
comiirkntiiy  with*  the  'oourts  of  ; their  )«spectfve>  ^dvinces 
jufifldictidn  over  m^atrtmonial  and  t^tata^taiy'tnattetis.  'tThfs 
juri^di^kti  was  taken  away  by  the  Court  of  Piobate  Adt  ^8  j> 
ajidthe34atrhnoiiial  Causes  Act  1857.  '^  Thejrhad^alsb  <i«weetive 
jurisdiction  over  criminous  derks,  but  'this* was  abrogated  Isty 
the  ChurdiiDiBdpHne  Aict  1840.  Th^i»indpal<^lMBiiie3^  <^  •con- 
sistory ^^osuiHlsia^  now  the  dSspensing  of  faMtfos.  Th^'p^o^e^fe 
in  sttcli'^^striecly  fcire^c,  for  all  appiliiSMlotid  fbr  ladbltftfs: 
thotcflr  tfafa^ni  may  be'^ncfpposed,  are  oommetteed^  dia^bn, 
callinir«»n  (ftJl  w]|(y  may  have  an  interest  to  opt>ose:  'Frdttt*  llie 
consi^Kny)  Gftuvts:  an  appeal  lie^  to  the "provinda)  couitti&i  i».  t^h 
axches'  court?  of « Canterbury  and  the^chiaiicer)^'  e»utt  ^  -Vofk; 
Ailso,  hy  the  Ctergy  Dkdpline  Act  i8<^/  a  der^rman-  biky  be 
pvd«ecuted>aiid  tried  in  a  consistory  court  foi:  immoral  acts 
or  eondtkt^  Under  this  act,  dther  party  may  appeed'eitl^i: 
to  the  pfDVJnidaif  court  or  tothe  khigiii  oound^aga&st  any 
judginent  of  a  toii^story  court. 

iOONStfliiMlCnf  (Fr.  c&nsolaUoHy  Lat.  consolaHoj'ttwai'  eim- 
soldrif  to  as&\i2if^y  comfort,  console),  in  generaly  the  soothing  of 
disappokitmient' or  grief.  The  word  is  applied  equally  to 'the 
action  of-consding,  to  the  state  of  being  consded,  and  to  the 
instruments 'fo^rwhidi  comfort  is  brought.  Thus  we  spedk  df 
a  person  making  attempts  at  consolation,  of  receiviiikg  conSic^ 
tion,  Md  4,gi  ol  the  consolatioiis  of  religion,  iln  the  sens^  df 
compensation forloss,4he  wbrd ''  consolation'  ''has had  a  varfi^y 
oiadapditions.  Of  rts  use  in  ecdesiastickl^ Latin,  in ^his  seiise, 
Du^C^D^  gives  various  histances.  T^hus  the!  synod  bf  Angers 
(453)' decreed  that  thdise  detiic8'"qui'Stin{t''CateBbes'  nbhnisi  U 
sorotites^  aut  amatis  aut  matribus  ton^hntiit'^;  cimiolai4d 
wkk  alsb'Che  name  given,e.^.,  to  the  evening  meal  given  to  monks 
aftter  l?he'  regular  collation  "by  way  of  •  consolation '*  and  to 
certain^  parents  made  to  members  of  chapters  o>^  and  abov^ 
the  reviMes  of 'their  benefices.  In  an  analogous  sense  wd  use 
the -wortfln^ such  combinations  as  "consolation  prize,"  "con^ 
solabtion  rkte,"  *♦  consolation  stakes,*'  meaning  sudh  as  are  opeii 
only  to  c6mpetitors  who  have  not  won  in  any  preceding  *•  ev«nt." 
C^mifUiti&n  is  also  the  name  of  a  R-ench  gambling  game,  so 
called^  becsffise  ii  is  usually  played  on  and  about  race-tiour^es 
af tisr  due  i^cc^  have  been  tun  and  the  players  have  presumably 
lost.  The  necessary  implements  are  a  board  divided  into 
sectioins  numbered  from  1  to  6,  upon  which  the  players  place 
their  staked  and  a  die  ^ich  is  shaki^n  In  a  box  and  thrown  on 


-the  board.  The  banker,  usually  a  professional  gambler,  pays 
five  ti^es  the  money  on  the  winning  number  and  pockets  the 
rest.  His  chances  of  winiiing  are  overwhelming,  as  the  die 
is  never  thrown  until  a  stake  has  been  placed  upon  all  six 
compartments. 

CONSOLE  (a  French  fomi,  supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
C4msolid^  from  Lat.  consciidirey  to  strengthen),  the  architectural 
term  given  to  a  corbd  (q^v.)  placed  on  end,  i.e,  in  which  the 
height  is  greater  than  the  projection.  The  console  brackets 
which  carry  the  cornice  of  a  Roman  doorway,  and  are  described 
by  Vitruvius  as  anconeas  <8ee  Avrcoi?),  are  among  the  best 
examples.  The  word  is,  however;  more  fam^r  in  its  connexioh 
with  furniture.  The  console-table  was  originaUy  so  called 
because  the  slab' was  sup|)otted' upon  a  scroll-shaped  bracket, 
or  upon-  legS' whidi  in  form  and  contour  aUsiMered  rou^y  to 
the  idea  of  a  bracket.  A  console-table  has  a  front  and  two  sides; 
the  back,  iVhich  remains  unomamented,  always  stands  against 
the  wiall.  Since  this  piece  of  furniture  was  first  introduced  in 
the  17th  century  it  has  undergone  many  nmi^tions  of  form. 
It  has  been  &t  and  oblong,  oval'  and  bomb6;  but,  save  during 
the  "Empitt  period,  it*  has  rarely  been  severe.  The  console-table 
— the  slab  of  which  is  often  of  marble-^en^fe  itseM  with  peculiar 
adaptability  to  ornament,  and,  espedally  during  the 'first  half 
of  the  18th  century  which  was  its  most  distinguished  and, 
artiisitidally,  its  mtost  satii^ctory  period,  it  was  often  of  etMme 
grat^e  and  elegance.  France  was  always  ita  natural  home,  and 
the  MobiKer  National  and  the  gifeat  French  psilaces  stilt  contain 
thsLDiT  ^teiAdy  Ornate  e^mj^eg;  in^  which  fnlits  and  flowers, 
wreathSr  aiidscrdils,  gildings  and  inlayings  produce  gor^us 
yet  hoinogetieotis^ effects.  IfntiLtife  reigh  6i  Lb\iis  XVI.  cdAsoK 
mbles^eii^  aliiiost  hivariably  gflded,-  liut'  they  then  b€<gan'  to 
be'  paki^ed' dually  in'  ^w^^^-'  and  by  deuces'  they  canie  tb 
be^manufslc^tUired^in  rOse-Wood  andmkhogany;  '  Although^  imich 
tised'  ift^Edgland  the  cOhsde  hksmevefbeeki  thcnroi^^ly  accMma- 
tiised  €here^  that  it  lias  always  lefaihed'  a  foreign  flavour  is 
indicted  by  life  fabt  that,  unKke  uaOit  Ottfer  piece*  of  furniture, 
it^ha^  failed-  td  ^inmend  iiself  t<*  a«y  Mt^tife  richfer"  dasses; 
<  'fmiSdUFDATIOk  ACTS.  To  "'Coh^lldate^^tlkit;  tonsdUm^ 
{jrOiky^^d»h^,  t^g^er,  ahd  9oli(2^j 'fi^l'is  ito  pr^s  tofAi^ciXf 
together,  put 'on  a  fit#  basis,  ana  espedilly  bring- togethfer  inti 
^tte  fiWOhgT^fhole.  'The  practice  of  lefeislit&g  lor  StaaH  portions 
of  a  subject  only  at  a  time<  irhid^ls  characterislli^  of  the  Eliglish 
parliament,  produces  as  a  nectessary  consfefqUethife  gr^t'confusidn 
iU  the^tatite  fe**^.  The  acts  tdating  to^any  subject  of  importance 
or  difficulty  Will'  be  fouhd  t6  be  sdatteted  riy^r  ihany  years,  and 
through  the  operation  of  dauserf  partiafiy  repeafing  or  amending; 
former  acts,  the'&al  sense  of  Ihe  lefeislaiurfe  becomtes'envdoped 
m  \ttrintelligible  or  contrskiictdry '^x|)testei€«is.  Where  oppor- 
tunity'offers,* ''•the  law  tl^ts  idxptessed  hi  many'  statutes  is 
sometiih^  recast  in  a  single  statute,  called  a  Consolidation  Act. 
Among  such  are  acts  idealmg  wkh  the  <^stoms,  stamps  and 
stamp  duties,"  piibKc  heailii,  weight  and  measures,  sheriffs, 
coroners,'  «oUii1fy^' courts,  housing;  municipal  corporations, 
Kbrarie*;  *  tfttsteesy  copyhold,  diseases  of  animals,  merchant 
shipping,  friendly  feodetfes,  fc.'  Th'cf^  Observations  alpply  to 
the'putJHft'  g^eral  acts  of  the  legidlaturfe.  Qtf  the  other  hand, 
in  isettlihg  private  acts^  such  as  those  relatmg  to  railway  and 
canal  entfeit«ise,  th*J  legisfature  aMays  insetted  certaih  dauSes 
founded  bu  rieasons  of  publifc  poMcy' applicable  to  the  ■  business 
in  que$ti6h.;'  To'  avoid-  the  necessity  of  constant!^  re-enacting 
the 'sitthe  pt^ndptes  in  private  acts,  their  obmmon  dauses'  were 
embodied  in  separate  statutes;  and  their  provisions  are  orderied 
t6beincbit)6rat^inanyprivateact0f  the  description  mentioned 
therdn.  Such  are  theLands  Clauses  Acts 'thfeX^Ottpanies  Clauses 
Acts  ^dth6  Railways  Clku^es  Acts.  '- 

GONSOCB;'  an  abbreviation  Of  tonsolidaied  annut^ks,  a  fonft 
of  British  govfemmeht  stock  whfch  'originated  in  lys*!.  Consols 
now  form  the  larger  p6rtion  of  tfhe-  ftrftded  debt  of  the  United 
Kfhgdomi  '  Iii  the  progre^  of  the  national  debt^it  was -deenied 
expedient',  on  grounds  which  have  been  tnuch  questioned,  inst^d 
of  borrowing  at  vari^yus  rftte^  of  bterest;  ^cotding  to  the  stat*6 
of  the  masket  or  the  i»eed  arid  credit "of  the  goverhmfcnt,  to  offer 
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a  fixed  rate  qi  interest,  usus^ly  3  or  3}%,  and  as  the  market  re- 
quired to  give  the  lenders  an  advantage  in  the  principal  landed. 
Thus  subscribers  of  £xgo  would  sometimes  receive  £150  of  3% 
stock.  In  181 5,  at  the  dose  of  the  French  wars,  a  large  loan  was 
raised  at  as  much  as  £174  3%  stock  for  £100.  The  low  rate  of 
interest  was  thus  purely  nominal^  while  the  principal  of  the  dtbt 
was  increased  beyqnd  all  due  proportion.  This  {uractice.  began 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  some  portions  of  the  debt  on 
which  the  interest,  had  been  successfully  reduced .  wer^  con- 
solidated  into  3  %  annuities,  and.  consols,  as  the  annuities  were 
.called,  and  other  stocksof  nominally  lowinterest,  rapidly  increased 
under  the  same  practice  during  the  great  wars.  In  times  of  peace, 
when  the  rate  of  money  has  enabled  portions  of  th^  debt  at  a 
higher  interest  to  be  commuted  into  stock  of  Iowa:  interest, 
•it  has  usually  been  intp  consols  thajt  the  conversion  has  been 
effected.  Temporary  deficits  of  the  revenue  have  been  covered 
by  an  issue  of  consols;  exchequer  biUs  when  fimded  h^ve  taken 
the  same  form,  though  not  constantly  or  exclusively;  and  some 
government  loans  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  famine  and  the  expenditure  in  the  Crimean  and  Boer  Wars 
have  been  wholly  or  partly  raised  in  consols.  The  consequence 
has  been  to  give  this  stock  a  pre-eminence  in  the  amount  of 
the  funded  debt.  See  further  under  National  Debt:  United 
Kingdom, 

CONSORT  (Lat.  censors y  a  companion),  in  general,  a  partner 
or  associate,  but  more  particularly  a  husband  or  wife.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  conjunction  with  some  titles,  as  "  queen  cpnsort," 
**  printce  consort."  Under  the  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
queen  consort  is  a  subject,  but  has  certain  privileges.  By 
the  Treason  Act  1351,  the  compassing  and  imagining  her  death 
b  high  treason,  as  is  also  the  commission  of  adultery  with  her. 
With  regard  to  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  property,  the 
incurring  of  rights  and  liabilities  under  contract,  suing  and  beiug 
sued,  a  queen  consort  is  regarded  as  9,  feme  sole  (32  Heory  VIIL 
c.  51,  1540;  Private  Property  of  the  Sovereign  Act  iSoo).  The 
queen  consort  has  her  own  ceremonial  oncers  and  appears 
in  the  courts  by  her  attprney-  and  solicitor-general.  At  one 
time  she  had  a  revenue  out  of  the  deinesne  44Lnd9  Qi  ]tbft,4:;Eawn 
and  a  portion  of  any  sum  paid  ^y  a  subject  to  the  king.iQ  re4;urn 
for  a  grant  of  any  office  or  franchise;  this  was  tenned.aurnm 
reginae  or  queen-gold.  Provision  is  now  made  for  the  queen 
consort  by  statute.  When  the  husband  of  a  queen  consort  dies 
she  becomes  a  queen  dowager.  A  queen  dowager  is  not  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  of  treason.  It  is  said  (Blackstone, 
Commentaries)  that  she  cannot  marry  without  the  king's  licence, 
but  this  is  doubtfiil.  A  queen  regnant,  holding  the  crown  in 
her  own  right,  has  all  the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign.  In  the 
four  cases  of /queens  regnant  in.  English  history,  the  husbands' 
positions  have  each  been  different.  When  Queen  Mary  I.  married 
Philip  of  Spain  it  was  provided  by  every  safeguard  that  words 
could  suggest  that  the  queen  alone  should  exercise  all  the  powers 
of  the  crown;  official  documents,  however,  were  to  issue  in  their 
joint  names.  William  III.  occupied  thc^, throne  jointly  with 
his  wife,  Mary  II.  The  husband  of  Queen  Anne,  George  of 
Denmark,  who  was  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament  in  1689, 
occupied  no  definite  position,  and  differed  only  from  other 
subjects  of  the  queen  in  the  conditions  of  his  naturjalization. 
The  position  of  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  the  husband 
of  Queen  Victoria,  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  A  few  days  befpre  his  marriage  he  had  been  natural- 
ized as  a  British  subject,  and  immediately  after  his  marriage 
letters  patent  were  issuied,  giving  him  precedence  next  to  the 
queen.  He  had,  however,  no  distinctive  title)  and  the  privileges 
and  precedence  jbe  received  were  only  by  courtesy.  As  the  patent 
which  gave  him  precedence  was  inoperative  outside  the  United 
Kingdom,  certain  difficulties  occurred  at  foreign  coifjrt^,  and  in 
order  tp  settle  these,  the  formal  title  of  "  Prince  Consort "  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  letters  patent  in  1857. 

CONSPIRACY  (from  Lat.  conspirare,  literally  to  breathe 
together,  to  agree,  combine,  and  especially  to  form  a  secret  plot), 
in  English  law,  an  agreement  between  two  or  more,  persons  to 
do  certain  wrongful  |lqt^b  whiph  may  ^iqt,,  however,  be  punishable 


when  committed  by  a  single  person,  not  acting  in  concert  mth 
others.  The  following  are  enumerated  in  text-books  as  the  tbingB, 
an  agreement  to  dp  which,  made  between  several  persons,  ooq. 
stitutes  the  offence, of  conspiracy  :^(i)  Falsely  to  charge  another 
with  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  either  firom  a  malicious  or 
vindictive  motive  or  feeling  towards  the  party,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  money  from  him;  (2)  wrongfully  to  injure  or  pre- 
judice a  third  person  or  any  body  of  men  in  any  other  manner; 
(3)  to  commit  any  offence  punishable  by  law;  (4)  to  do  any  act 
with  intent  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice;  (5)  to  effect  a  legal 
purpose  with  a  corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means;  to  which 
are  added  (6)  conspiracies  or  combinations  among  workmen  to 
raise  wages. 

The  division  is  not  a  perfect  ooe,  but  a  few  aocaoiplea  under 
each  of  the  heads  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  offence  in  English 
law.  First,  a  conspiracy  to  charge  a.  man  falsely  with  any 
felony  or  misdemeanour  is  criminal;  but  an  agreement  to  pro- 
secute a  man  who  is  guilty,  or  against  whom  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspicion,  is  not.  Under  the  second  head  the  text- 
books give  a  great  variety  of  examples, — e.g.  mock  auctions, 
where  sham  bidders  cause  the  goods  to  go  off  at  prices  grossly 
above  their  worth;. a  omspiracy  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  by 
spreading  false  rumours;  a  con^>iracy  by  persons  to. cause 
themselves  to  be  reputed  men  of  property,  in  order  to  deceive 
tradejsmen.  These  examples  show  how  wide  the  law  stretches 
Its  conception. of  criminal  agreem^it.  The  third  head  cequiies 
no  explanation.  A  conspiracy  to  murder  is  expressly  made 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment  (The  Offences 
against  th/?  Person  Act  x86t).  A  curious  example  of  oonspirapy 
under  the  fourth  head  is  the  case  in  which  several  persons  were 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  procure  another  to  rob  one  of  them, 
so  that  by  oonvicting  the  robber  they  might  obtain  the  reward 
giv^  in  such  cases.  The  combination  to  effect  a  lawful  purpose 
with  corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means  is  exemplified  by 
agreements  to  procure  seduction,  &c. 

The  most,  onportant  question  in  the  Liw  of  fcoaspinicy^  apart 
from, the  statute  law  affecting  labourers,  is  how.  far  things  which 
may  be  lawfully  df^ne  by  individuals  can  become  crimjnai  when 
done  by  individuals  acting  in  concert,  and  some  light  may  be 
thrown  on  it  by  a  short  statement  of  the  history  of  the  .law.  In 
the  early  .period  of  the  law  down  to  the  17  th  centujry,  conspiracy 
was  defined  ^by  the  Ordinance  of  Conspirator^  of  1305. — ^*  Con- 
spirators be  they,  that  do  confedr.  or  bind  themselves  by  oath, 
covenant,  or  otb^  alliance,  that  every  of  them  shall  aid  the  other 
fals^y  fuid  maUcipusly  to  indite,  or  cause  to  indite,  or  ialsely  to 
move  or  maintain  pleas,  and  also  .such  as  causQ  children  within 
age  to  appeal  men  of  felony,  whereby  they  are  imprisoned  and 
sore  grieyed,  and  such  as  retain  men  in  the  counlsyi with  liveries 
or  fees  to  maintain  their  malicious  enterprizes,  and  this  extendeth 
as  well  to  the  takers  as  to  the  givers."  The  offence  aimed  at 
here  is  conspiracy  to  indict  or  to  maintain  suits  falsely;  and  it 
was  held  that  a  conspiracy  under  the  act  was  not  complete,  unless 
some  suit,  had  been  maintained  or  some,  person  had  been  falsely 
indicted  and  acquitted.  A  doctrine,  however,  grew  up  that  the 
agreement  was  in  itself  criminal;  although  the  conspiracy  was 
not  actually  completed  (Poulterer's  case*  161  x) •  This  developed 
into  the  nile  that  any  agreement  to  commit  a  crime  might  be 
prosecuted  as  a  conspiracy.  A  still  further  deyelc^ment  of  this 
doctrine  is  that  a  combination  might  be  criminal,  although  the 
object  apart  from  combination  would  not  be  criminal.  The 
cases  bearing  on  this  question  will  be  found  arranged  under  the 
following  heads,  and  in  chronological  order,  in  the  X4w  of 
Criminal  Conspiracies  and  Agreements,  by  R.  S.  Wright  (l^ondon, 
1^73)* — Combinations  against  government;  combinations  to 
defeat  or  pervert  justice;  combinations  against  public  morals 
or  decency;  combination  to  defraud;  combination .  to  injure 
otherwise  than  by  fraud ;  trade  combinations.  "  1 1  is  conceived," 
says  the  author, ''  that  (h;l  a  review  of  all  the  decisions,  there  is 
a  great  preponderance  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  (proposition 
that,  as  a  rule,  an  agreement  or  combination  is  not  criminal 
unless  it  be  for  acts  or  omissions  (whether  as  ends  or  means) 
which  would  be  criminal  apart  from  agreement."    A. dictum  of 
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Lord  Denmaa's  is  often  qitoted  as  supplying  a  definition  af 
conspiracy.  It  is,  he  says,  either  a  combination  to  procure  an 
unlawful'Object,  or  to  procure  a  lawful  object  by  unlawful  means; 
but  the  exact  meaning  to  be  given  to  the  word ''  lawful  "  in  this 
antithesis  has  nowhere  been  precisely  stated.  A  thing  may  be 
unlawful  in  the  sense  that  the  law  will  not  aid  it,  although  it  may 
not  eiqpressly  punish  it.  The  extreme  limit  of  the  doctrine  is 
reached  in  the  suggestion  that  a  combination  to  hiss  an  actor 
at  a  theatre  is  a  punishable  conspiracy. 

The  application  of  the  wide  conception  of  conspiracy  to  trade 
disputes  and  to  civil  questions  arising  out  of  contracts  for  service 
is  dealt  with  under,  tlief  headings  Lahour  Legislation,  Strikes 
AKD  Lock-outs  ajid  Trade  Unions.  The  criminal  -  side  is 
regulated  by  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  to  Property  Act 
1875,  which  enacted  that  "  an  agseement  or  combination  by 
two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  between 
empfeoyeisand  workmen  shaH  not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  if 
such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a 
crime.  When  a  person  is  convicted  of  any  such  agreement  or  com- 
bination to  do  an  act  which  is  punishable  only  on  summary  con- 
viction, ^d  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the  imprisonment  shall 
not  exceed  three  months,  or  such  longer  period,  if  any,  as  may  have 
been  prescribed' by  the  statute  for  the  punishment  of  the  said 
act  when  committed  by  one  person."  The  effect  of  the  act  of 
1875  ^  conjunction  with  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  of 
the  same  year  is  that  breach  of  contract  between  master  and 
workmen  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  civil  and  not  as  a  criminal  case, 
with  two  exceptions.  A  person  employed  on  the  supply  of  gas 
and  water,  breaking  his  contract  with  his  employer,  and  knowing, 
or  having  reasonable  cause. to  believe,  that  the  consequence  of 
his  doing  90,  either  al<me  or  in  combination  with  others,  will  be 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent 
of  their  supply  of  gas  or  water,  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  months.  And  generally  any  person  wilfully,  and 
maliciously  breaking  a.  contract  of  service  or  hiring,  knowing  or 
having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  so  doing  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  others  will  be 
to  endanger  human  life  or  cause  serious  bodily  injury,  or  to  expose 
valuable  property  whether  real  or  personal  to  destruction  or 
serious  injury,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  By  section  7 
every  person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel  any  other  person  to 
abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act  which  such  other  person  has 
a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  and  without 
legal  authority,  (i)  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other 
person,  or  his  wif^  and  children,  or  injiu-es  his  prop^ty;  or 
(2)  persistently  follows  such  other  person  about  fr(»n  place  to 
place;  or  (3)  hides  any  tools,  clothes  or  other  property  owned 
or  used  by  such  other  person,  or  deprives  him  of  or  hinders  him 
in  the  use  thereof;  or  (4)  watches  or  besets  the  house  or  other 
place  where  such  other  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on 
business,  or  happens  to  be,  <m*  the  approach  to  such  house  or 
place;  or  (5)  follows  such  other  person  with  two  or  more  other 
persons,  in  a  disorderly  manner,  in  or  through  any  street  or  road, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  before-mentioned  penalties.  Of  course  a 
combination  to  da'  any  of  these  acts  would  be  punishable  as  a 
conspiracy,  as  mentioned  in  section  3  above. 

Seamen  are  Expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  act. 
The  exceptions  as  to  contracts  of  service  for  the  supply  of  gas 
and  water,  &c.,  were  supported  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
London  gas  stokers'  case  in  1872. 

Conspiracy  at  common  law  is  a  misdemeanour,  and  the 
punishment  is  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  to  which  may  be 
added  hard  labour  in  the  case  of  any  conspiracy  to  cheat  afid 
defraud,  or  to  extort  money  or  goods,  or  falsely  to  accuse  of  any 
crime,  and  to  obstruct,  pervert,  prevent  or  defeat  the  cause  of 
justice.  Conspiracy  to  murder,  whether  the  victim  be  a  subject 
of  the  king  or  resident  in  his  dominions  or  not,  is,  by  the  Offences 
against  the  Person  Act  1861,  punishaWe  by  penal  servitude. 

Untied  Sictes. —^The  most  generally  accepted  definition  of 
conspiracy  in  the  United  States  is  "  a  combination  of  two  or 


more  persons  by  some  concerted  action  to  accomplish  some 
criminal  or  unlawful  purposci  or  to,  accomplish  some  purpose 
not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful  by  criminal  or  xmlawful 
means  '*;  though  in  some  states,  e.g.  Colorado,  it  is  not 
conspiracy  imder  the  statute  to  do  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful 
way  (Lipsckitz  v.  People  [1898]  25  Col.  261).  In  some  states 
an  overt  act  must  be  shown  (N.Y.  Pen.  Code,  {  171J.  This 
is  so  in  the  Federal  Courts,  UnUed  Stales  v.  McCord  (72  Fed. 
R.  i59)»  Conspiracy  out  of  the  .state  to  do  any  act  which  if 
done  within  the  state  would  be  treason  is  punishab^  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  ten  years  {ibid.  §  169).  The  United 
States  Revised  Statutes,  §  5440,  make  any  conspiracy  to  commit 
an  act,  declared  by  any  law  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
crime,  an  offence  against  the  United  States,  e.g.  a  conspiracy  to 
plunder  a  wrecked  vessel  within  the  admiralty  and  ijiaritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (C/.5.  v.  Sanche^  7  Fed.  R.  715), 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  postal  laws  {Re  Renkle  [1903]  125  Fed. 
R.  996),  to  violate  the  revenue  laws  {U.S.  v.  Cohn  [1904]  128  Fed. 
R.  615).  It  is  tiot  essential  that  the  object  be  acoomplkhed 
{Radford  v.  U.  S.  [1904]  129  Fed.  R.  49).  A  conspiracy  to  depress 
the  market  price  of  stock  by  circulating  false  reports  that  the 
company  was  going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  is  indictable 
under  N.Y.  Pen.  Code,  §  168  {People  v.  Goslin  [1901]  67  N.Y. 
App.  D.  16,  affirmed  171  N.Y.  627). 

CONSTABLE*  ARCHIBALD  (1774-1827),  Scottish  publisher, 
was  bom  on  the  a4th  of  February  1774  at  Cambee,  Fife.  His 
father  wfis  land  steward  to  theeari  of  Rellie.  In  1788  Archibald 
was  apprenticed  to  Peter  Hill,  bookseller,  of  Edinbuigh,  but 
in  1795  he  started  in  business  for  himself  as  a  dealer  in  rare 
and  curious  books.  He  bought  the  Scots  Magazine  in  1801, 
and  John  Leyden,  the  orientalist,  became  its  editor.  In.  1800 
ConstaMe  began  the  Palmer* s  Magaxinef  and  in  November  1802 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  under  the 
poDdmal  editorship  of  Sydney  Smith;  Lord  Jeffrey,  was,  how- 
ever^ the  guiding  ^irit  of  the  review,  having  as  hik  associates 
Lord  Brougham,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Henry  Hallam,  John  Playfair 
and  aftonvards  Macaulay.  Constable  made  a  new  departure 
iki  pula&hing  by  the  generosity  of  his  terms  to  authors.  The 
.writers  for  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  paid  at  an  unprecedented 
rate,  and  Constable  offered  Scott,  1000  guineas  in  advance  for 
Marmion.  In  1804  A.  G.  Hunter  joined  Constable  as  partner, 
bringing  considerable  capital  into  the  firm,  styled  from  that 
time  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  In  1805,  jointly  with  Long- 
man &  Co.,  Constable  published  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
and  in  1807  Marmion.  In  1808  a  split  took  place  between 
Constable  and  Sir  Walt^  Scott,  who  transferred  his  business 
to  the  publishing  firm  of  John  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  for  which  he 
supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  capital.  In  ^1813,  however,  a 
reconciliation  took  place.  The  publishing  firm  of  Ballantyne 
was  iu' difficulties,  and  Constable  again  became  Scott's  publisher, 
a  condition  being  that  the  firm  of  John  Ballantyne  &  Co.  should 
be  wound  up  at  an  early  date,  though  Scott  retained  his  interest 
in  the  printing  business  of  James  Ballantyne  &  Co.  In  181 2 
Constable,  who  had  admitted  Robert  Cathcart  and  Robert 
Cadell  as  partners  on  the  retirement  of  A.  G.  Hunter,  purchased 
the  copyright  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrUannica,  adding  the 
supplement  (6  vols.,  1816*1824)  to  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  editions 
(see  £ncycxopa£Dia).  In  1814  he  bought  the  copyright  of 
WoMrley.  This  was  issued  anonymously;  but  in  a  short  time 
12,000  copies  were  disposed  of,  Scott's  other  noveb  following  in 
quick  succession.  The  firm  also  published  the  Annual  Register. 
Through  over-speculation,  complications  in  Constable's  business 
arose,  and  in  1826  a  crash  came.  Constable's  London  agents 
stopped  pa3rment,  and  he  failed  for  over  £250,000,  while  James 
Ballant3me  &  Co.  also  went  bankrupt  for  nearly  £90,000.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  involved  in  the  failure  of  both  firms;  Constable 
started  business  afresh,  and  began  in  1827  ConstaUt^s  Miscellony 
of  original  and  selected  works  .  .  .  consisting  of  a  series  of  original 
works,  and  of  standard  books  repmblished  in  a  cheap  form,  thus 
making  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  attempts  to  popu- 
tari^e  wholesome  literature.  He  died  on  the'2ist  of  Jiily^  i%27. 
After  Constable's  bankruptcy,  Robert  Cadell  (1788^1849),  who 
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had  be«i  his  partner,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
bought  from  the  various  publishers  in  whose  hands  they  were, 
all  Scott's  novels  which  had  been  issued  up  to  that  time,  and 
began  the  issue  of  the  forty-eight  volume  edition  (1829-1833). 
Tlie  result  of  its  publication  was  that  the  debt  on  Abbotsford 
was  redeemed,  and  that  Cadell  bought  the  estate  of  Ratho  near 
Edlnbujgh,  which  he  owned  till  his  death  on  the  21st  of  January , 
1849. 

Archibald  Constable's  son,Thomas  (181 2-1881) ,  was  appointed 
in  1859  printer  ai^d  publisher  in  Edinbiugh  to  Queen  Victoria, 
and  issued,  among  other  notable  s^ies,  'Constable's  Educational 
Series;  and  Constable's  Foreign  MisceUany.  In  1865  his  son 
Archibald  became  a  partner,  and  when  he  retired  in  x393  the 
firm  continued  under  the  name  of  T,  &  A.  Constable. 

See  also  ArchibM  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondents ^  by 
his  son  Thclmas  Constable  (3  voU.;  ^^73)-  This  book  contains 
nuiperous  contemporary  notices  of  Archibald  Constable,  and  vindi- 
cates him  from  the  exaggeration  of  J.  G.  Lockhart  and  others. 

CONSTABLE,  HENRY  <i 562-1613),  Englisli  poet,  was  bom 
in  1562.    His  father,-  Sir  Robert  Constable,  was  knighted  by  the ' 
earl  of  Essex  in  Scotland  in  1570,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
On  the  Ordering  of  a  Camp,    The  poet  went  to  St  John's  College, ; 
Caihbridge,  where  ht  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1580.  'He  was' 
(or  now  became)  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  we  hear  of  him  next' In  \ 
Paris,  whence  in  £584  and  1585  'h6  ^tote  to  Walsidj^UakA dealers ' 
wliich  still  exist,  and  which  prove  Constable  to  have  been  in  the : 
secret  service  of  the  English  government.    A  lat^r  correqxDndi^nce 
with; JBssex  contains  protestatibnis  of  his  loyalty,    fie  was 
pnobably  still  abroad,  when,; -in  the  autumn  of  1592,. a  London 
publisher  issued'  Diema,  the-  pntitses'of  his  Mistress  m  oer^tami 
sweet  sonneis^by  HI  C.^contaiHikig  33  poems.-  A  reissue  4!^f /this 
pamphlet  in  i'594  (misprinted^ii  584)  *'V^^  greatly  enlai!tged,.Tnot' 
Merely  by  more  sonnets  whichlnay  or  may  notibeiCdnskable's,  '• 
but  by  weight  pbeitas  which  were  c^srtainly  iiie  work  Of  Six  PUdp 
Sidney. '  Published  a  few<  weeks  tffiter  the />e3^  ofiDajkiel;;  the 
orig^nM  IHai^a  of  15^5(2  daitis  a  very  edriy  place  in  i)ie*e^61utLoh 
-of  i  tiie^-Eliaabethan  sonndtl    In.  1 598  Constable  waS'  ^ent  on.  a 
niibsion  iij6m  the  P<^e  to  Scotiandf  *tfae  idea  being  thairf^iUieGi  V2. , 
waa-.to  be7Supyported  ii^  his  chdm  tb  the^  English  dncoSssiofttm ' 
Gdndition  of  hi&  setting  English  Romanists  free  from  the  exist- 
ing 'disfibilitiesi.    Constable's  <  mission  canfle  -  to  nofihing,  aad  He 
entered  the  service  ol  tkei  king  of.  France.    Later  he  ask^'fcn* 
permission  to  return  to-  Edgland^,  but  it  was  refiiscd.  -^  In  tton^- 
sequendeof  a sunieptitiouis exouiskmitblondon,  he  was  daptmred '. 
and  imprisQiLed  intheTowerin  11604.  .After  a  Inanhood  s^nt 
in  almost  iiontinuous  exile,  Henry  Con^tible  died,  at  Li^ge  bli 
the 9th  of  October  1613.    The  Z)iaffo;was  the  qnly  work  pribted 
in  the  poet's  life-time;  it  was  augmented  from  MS.  sources  by 
H.  J%  Todd,  in  1813.    His  Spirilual  Sonnets  first  appeared  in 
i&i^y  edited  by  Thomas  Park.    Almost  the  only  known  pieces.by 
Coniitable  which  are  not  a6Q&ets  are  the  song  of  ''  Diaphenla/' 
and  the  beautiful  pastoral  canzone  on-  "  Venus  and  Adonis, -' 
contained  in  the  England's  HdkaA  of  1600.  In  1594  he  prefixed 
foux  sonjiiBts,  addiessed  to  the  soul  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  to  ihsgt ' 
writer's  Apology  of  Poetry*    A  prose  WQrk.^f  devotion.  The* 
CiUholic  Moderator  (1623),  b^a  been  attributed  to  Cons^aUe. 
Who  Diana'  was  has  aever  been  determined,  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  she  may  haVe  been  Mary,  countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  a  distant  cousia  of  the  poet.    The  body  of 
Constabte^s  writing  is. so  smaU>and  its  authenticity  sq. little 
supported  by-,  evidence,  that  it  is  rash  to  give  a  very,  defijaite 
opinion  as  to ita character.    Butitiaevident,fromhis  undoubted 
productions,  that  he  was  much  ujider  the  influence  of  the.  Frencii 
poets  of  Ms  time,  particulariyofD^sport6s,  as  well  as  of  Petrarch 
and  Sidney.    That  Shakespeaie. was  acquainted  with  Constable's 
poetry  and  adjured' it  seems  to  be  certain,  and  that  he  borrowed 
ffom  it,  "gives  it,"  as  Mr  Sidney  Lee  ha&said^  ''itsi  most  lasting 
interest*"    In  the  arrangement  of  his  rhym«;s,  Coii^table  usually 
ke€f>S4;to3er  to  the  Petrarch^  tn:^del  than  Daniel  and  the  other 
contemporary  sonneteers  are  accustomed  to  dp.     .      (£.  G.);- 

CONSTABLE,  JOHN  (1776^1837),  English  laio^scap^ii  paiDtM, 
was  bora  at  East  Bergbolt  in  SKifiolk  on  the  uth  pf  .June  .177.6. 


His  father  was  a  man  qf  some  property,  including  wmteivmflls  att 
Dedham  and  Flatlord,  and  two  windmills,  in  which  John,  the 
second  son,  was  set  to  work  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  alter  leaving 
Dedham  grammar  school.  From  boyhood  he  was  devoted  to 
painting,  which  he  studied  in  his  spare  tim&ia  company  with 
John  Dunthome,  a  local  plumber  and  glazier.  While  working 
thus  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  George  Beaimiont,  a  medi- 
ocre painter  but  a  keen  patron  of  the  arts>  and  was  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  Claude's  ''  Hagar  and  Ishmael "  and  by  some 
drawings  of  Girtin  which  Sir  George  possessed.  His  p^waon  for 
art  increasing,  he  was  allowed  by  his  father  to  visit..Loadon 
in  1795  toconsultthe  landscape-painter  Joteph  Farington,  R.  A. 
( 1 747-1821),  who  recognized  his  originality  and  g»ve  him  some 
technical  hints.  •  He  also  niade  the  acquaintance  of  the  engraver 
JJ  T.  Smithy  who  tainght  him  etching,  add)  ourespoaided  with 
him  during  the  next  few  years,  which  wece  spent  partly  in 
London  and  partly  in  Suffolk.  In  1 797  he  was  recalled  to  work 
in  his  father's  counting-bouse  at  Bergholt,  and  it  was  a^t  till 
February  1799  that  he  definitely  adopted  Idie-'prafesaion  of 
painting,  and  became  a  student  at  the  Roy;a^  Aeademy.' .'  The  few 
existing  works  of  this  period  are  heavy,  clumsy -and  amateurish. 
Recognizing  th^  faults,  Constable- worked  hard  at  copying  old 
masters  '*  to  acquire  eiiecudon."  The  remedy  ^as  ^ective, 
ior  his  sketches  on  a  tourin  Derbysfafrein  ifioctshow  considesable 
freshness  and  aocom|:^hment.  In  1802  ihe;  exhibited  at  the 
Roysd  Academy,  and  was  much  hdped  and  encouraged  by  the 
'president,  Benjamin  West,  who  did  him  a:  furtixer  serviee  by 
preventiqg  him  from  accepting  a  drawing^^nastoship  (offered 
by  Ardid^acon'  Fisher^  of  Salisbury),  aiKd»:tkerd»y  ^^catly 
stimulating  his  efforts.  The:  manner  of  W^  appelirs  strong 
in  thealtaipiece  painted  by  Constable ior.Bbrsntham:[churdi«B 
1864,  but  C^nsborougfa,  the^Dutchanasit^rsiaAd';QJ£tin<liiiB  the 
predominaaatiBiQueaticsiupon  Iqs  landflcxpej  ie8peciaUy>  Gii^  in 
the  year  1805^  and- ih  1806;  when  hevisited^lJBe  Lfks^.Dliktiiet. 
From  1 806  to  1809.  Constable  was  irequen^Jiy  iengagedin  painting 
portraits  or  in  t:opying  portxaitB  iby*  Re3fiiiidda'aiKldH:^ppner. 
Tl^zeffectQJd  his  landscape  was  great.  .HeJeaiaifid  hi^w.to  Con- 
^tmct:att  oil  pointing^  and  the  efforts  of  thcanett  iim  yeap  ?were 
dev6ted  to 'conibiningi  this  knowledge  ^ikath^fais  jo^te  lay4  :Qf 
the  freeh  Goloui  of  nature.  »   •  •       ^        ( ,    • 

-  With  the  year  t8iipi>egan  a  critiuld  |)eriod;  Hq  eshibdMi 
a  large  view  of  Dedham  Vaie^  in  which  the  dhi^ik:t.eriai^'f|(atufes 
lof  his  art  appear  for  the  irst  time  almost  fully  dfevdop^,  ajyi  he 
became  attached  to  Miss  Maria  BickneU;  Hia  suit  wnd  9i>ppsed 
by  the  lady's,  xelatrves,.  and  Oooatablefs  appaientl^r  thopeless 
prospects  drov^  him  again  to  portraitiiainting,  in  wbidi  be 
acquired  consideiable  skill.  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  his 
father  in  18x6  that  he  was  9'ble  to  many  ^joA  ^settle  in  ^o,  1 
Keppel  Street,  Russell  .Square,  where  a  succession  «f  worjks 
n^w  well  known  were  painted:  "  Flatford,  Mill ''  (181.7),  "  A 
<::0ttage  in  a  Cornfield,"  and  in  1819 ''  Thq  White  Horse/'  wbiqh 
was  bought  by  his  great  friend  Archdeacfiii,  Fisher  Ipi^i^ios,  as 
iwas  Xhfi  ''Stratford  MiU''  of  1890.  .  In.fL^j^  two  legafies  each 
'0{'£40Qo  diminished  his  domestic  an^eljiesj.and  hi^  talent  was 
tegognijped  by  his  election  in  Noyi^mber^t^  the  ^^sociateship 
of  the  Royal  Academy^  The  series  :0f  impqi^aiM:  wo^rl^s  was 
continued  by. ".  The  Haywain  "  (i8!ai),  "  A.Vie^  on,,the  $tour  " 
(1822),  "Salisbury  Cathedral  from  tl^eBiaboPi'sQarden"  (i?23), 
and."  The  Look  "  (1894).  This  last  year  w^  a  memorable  one. 
"The  Hfywain  "  was  sold  to  a  Frenchn^^t  ,>i^  exhibiied^at 
the  Louvre,  andi  aftof*  creating  a  profound  sensation  among 
French  artists,  was  awarded  a-gold  B(tedal. .  In  th?foUf)^wijig 
yjear  "  TIiq  White  Hor^  "  vi^n  a  similar  distuictioui.^t. Lille. 
In  1825  he  exhibited  "  The  Leaping  Horse  ". (perhaps  bis^astei- 
piece),  in  5826  "The  Cornfield/'  in  18217  "l^„Marine<  Parade 
and  Chain  Piej;,  Brighton,"  and  in  1828  "  Dpdham  Vale," 

In  1822  Constable  had  tal^n  Farington's  ho^se,.35  Charlotte 
Street,  Fitzroy  Squfre,  but  bis  wife'^  failipg  health, made  him 
turn  his  attention  to  Hamp3tead,  ai^d  after  tcmpojaiy.  pccupa- 
tion  first  of  2  Lower  Terrace  and  then  of  a  hou^  on  Downshire 
HiUt  h^  took  No.  6  Well  Walk,  in  1827,  lettipg  the  greater  part  of 
his  London, house.    In  1828  iiis  financial  positipn  wa^.^oiade 
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secure  by  a  legacy  of  ^26,000  from  Mr  Bicknell,  but  the  death 
of  his  wife  towards  the  end  of  the  year  was  a  shock  from  which 
he  never  wholly  recovered.  His  election  to  member^p  of  the 
Academy  in  the  tpllowing  year  did  not  lessen  his  distress:  he 
felt  that  the  honour  had  been  delayed  too  long.  His  chief 
exhibit  in  1829  was  '^  Hadleigh  Castle/'  and  this  was  succeeded 
by  the  great  *^  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  the  Meadows  '*  (1831), 
**  The  Opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge  "  (1832),  which  had  becii 
begun  in  1817, "  Engl^eld  House  "  (1833), "  The  Valley  Fann '? 
(1835)/*  The  Cenotaph  "  (i836),and"  Arundel  Mill  and  Castle" 
(1^37)*  Constable  had  losig  suffered  from  rheumatism  and 
nervous  depression,  but  his  sudden  death  on  the  31st  of  March 
1837  could  be  traced  to  no  definite  disease.  He  was  .buried  in 
Hampstead  diurchyard,  where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen. 

In  May  1838  his  remaining  works  were  sold  at  Sfuction,  but 
fetched  very  small  prices.  Many  were  bought  in  by  Dda  children, 
and  through  their  generosity  have  passed  to  the  £n$^h  nation, 
as  the  natioiial  coUejctions  at  Trafalgar  Squioe,  Millbaiik.and 
South  Kensington;  testify.  Nowherb  else  can  Constable's  art 
be  studied  cempleiely  or  safely,  sinoe  forgeries  and  imitations 
are  cOiiianbn^nd  have  crept  into  the  Louvre  and>  other  famous 
galleries.  Muchtof  the  power  of  his  work  survives  in  the  noble 
series  of  me^zotiqts  made  after^  bis  sketdies  by  D&vid  Lucas^ 
and  &rst  issued  in  1833.  Though  a  commercial  failure  at  the  time 
of  publicaition,  this  English  Landscape  series  is  now  deservedly 
prized,  as  are  the  otlier  plates  iKduch. Lucas  engraved  after  Con-^ 
stable.'  Constable  himself  made  a  few  desultory  eiperimepts  in 
etching)'  but  they  are<  of  no  importance. 

As  already  iiidicated,^  the  mature  art  of  Constable  did  not 
develop  till  after  the  year  1811,  when  he  b^gan  to  combine  the 
fresh  colour  of  natjure,  which  he  had  learned  to  depict  by  working 
in  the'  open  air,  with  the  art  of  making  a  picture,  which  he  had 
learned  from  painting  oortraits  and  copying  those  of  other 
masters.  His  devciopnient  was  tmusnally  slow,  and  his  finest 
work,  wit^  but  few:  exceptions,  was  done  between  his  fbrtietii 
and  fiftieth  yeiars  (1816-1826).  During  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life  his  manner  became  more  free,  and  the  palette  knife  was 
constantly  used  to  apply  spots  and  splashes  of  pure  colbur,  so 
that  his  technique  often  suggests  that  afterwardis  employed  by 
the  Impressiomst&  Yet  his  direct  influence  upon  Frendi 
landscape  has  sometimes  been  overrated;  When  Constable 
first  exhibited  at  tiie  Salon  in  1825  Theodore  Rousseau,  the 
pioneer  of  French  naturalism,  was  only  twelve  years  oM,  and  the 
movement  of  Z&30  was  really  originated  in  France  by  Gios  and 
G^ricault^  while  in  England  the  water-colour  painters  led  the 
way.  Constable'^  death  in  1837  removed  the  man  and  most  of 
his  work  f^oin  tJie  public  eye  for  another  generation^  and  he 
became  a  famous  shadow  rather  than  a  living  force.  So  Monet 
and  the  Impressionists,  when  they  sought  after  the  secret  of 
painting  air  and  sunshine,  looked  to  Turner  rather  than  to  Con- 
stable, and  in  England  the  eloquence  of  Ruskin  pointed  in  the 
same  direction. 

Since  the  British  nation  came  into  the  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  Constable's  pictures  and  sketches,  his  work  has  been 
better  understood.  Though  limited  in  range  of  subject  to  the 
scenery  of  Suffolk,  Hampstead,  Salisbury  and  Brighton,  his 
sketches  express  the  tone,  colour,  movement  and  atmosphere 
of  the  scenes  represented  with  unrivalled  force  and  truthfulness, 
and  modem  criticism  tends  to  rate  their  spontaneity  above  the 
deliberate  accomplishment  of  his  large  finished  works.  His 
treatment  of  skies  is  spedally  notable.  Here  his  early  experitoce 
as  a  miller  told  in  his  favour.  No  one  has  painted  English 
cloud  effects  so  truthfully,  or  used  them  as  a  compositional 
quantity  with  so  much  skill.  Though  in  looking  at  nature  he  wais 
determined  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  not  with- those  of  any 
former  master,  he  found  that  the  science  of  his  predecessors 
was  necessary  to  him  before  his  sketches  could  be  translated 
into  large  pictures.  Li  these  pictures  his  vivid  tones  and  fresh 
colour  are  grafted  upon  the  formulae  of  Claude  and  Rubens, 
and  it  is  a  common  error  to  regard  Constable  as  an  <^ponent  of 
the  great  old  masters.  His  pictures,  Uke  his-writings  and  lectures, 
prove  just  the  rev^erse.    His  dislike  was  reserved  for  the  painters 


who  took  their  ideas  from  other  painters  instead  of  getting  them 

directly  from  nature. 

Authorities. — ^Among  older,  bpoks  see  C.  R.  Leslie,  Memoirs  oj 
the  Life  of  John  Constable^  R.  A,  (London,  2nd  ed.  I84S,  3rd  ed. 
1896)  (the  classical  work  on  the  subject);  and  English  Landscaf>e 
Scenery,  a  Series  of  Forty  MeiaoUni  Engnwings  on  Sieelt  by  David 
Lucas,  from  pidures  paMed  by  Jbhn^  CoHstabie,  RA^  (London,  fplio, 
185^).  The  laxge  work  on  Constable  and  his  Influence  on  Landscape 
Patnting,  by  C.  J.  Holmes  (1^2),  contains  the  only  chronological 
catalogue  of  Constable's  paintings  and  slrctches.  Leslie's  biography 
has  b^n  admlmbly  rendered  into  French  by  M.  L6on  Baaidgette 
(Paris,  H.  Floury,  1965).  (C  J,  H.) 

G0N8TABLB*  SIR  MABMADUKE  (c.  Z4S5-i5z8),  English 
soldier,  was  descended  from  &  certain  Rob^  (d.  12 16),  lord 
ol  Flaxnborough,  who  was  related  to  the  I^acys,  hereditary 
ootnstables  of  Chester,  hence  the  cftirname  of  the  family.  A  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Constable  (d.  1:488)  ^  Matmaduke  was  in  Fiance 
with  Edwaxd  IV.  in  14.75  ^^^  with  Henry  VII.  in  149^.  He  was 
sheriff  of  Staffordshire  ai^  YorkaUre,  was  in  high  favour  with 
Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIII.^  and  led  his  kinsmen  and  retainers 
to  the  battle  of  Flodden  in  1513.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
left>seyeral  sons  when  he  died  on  the  aoth  ol  Novjrmber  1518. 
In  Flamborougfa  church  osie  may  still  read  a  rhyming  epitaph 
descrihii^  Coiistable's  lile  and  prowessi. 

Sir.  Marmaduke's  eld^t  son,  Sir  Rob^t  Constable  {c.  ^1478- 
1537),.  helped  Henry  VII.  to  deleat  the  Comlsh  rebels  at  Black- 
heath  in  £497*  Iix  X  536,  when  ^e  rising  known  as  the  Pilgtima^ 
of  ;Grace  broke  out  in  the  north.pf  Eiigland)  Constable  was  on<e 
of  the  inairgent  leaders^. but' towards. the  clo^  of  the  year  be 
submitted  at  Doncaster  axid  wa$  paidoned^  He  did  not  share 
in  the  renewal  of 'the.risuig  which  took  place  in  January  1537; 
but  he  refused  the  king's  invitation  ta  proceed  to  London,  and 
was  acresled.  Tried  for  treason,  he  was  hanged  at  Hull  jn.the 
following  Juae.  > 

Siv  Maimadttke's  second  >  son.  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable 
(a  1480-^ 545) >;  was  knighted  after  the. battle  of  Flodden,  and 
was  at  the  Field  of  Ihe  Cloth  .of  Gold  in  1520.  He  was  a  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Yorkshire  and  then  lor  Wtumckshire,  and  was 
amember  of  theCousKUof  theNocthfrom  i537.ui^tU  hjs  death. 

Another  mAtsmoxtixy  member  of  this  family  was  the  regicide. 
Sir  WitiiaAi  Coiistaible  (d.  1655),  who  was  Created  a  baronet  in 
i6ii.»  A  roemb^  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  fpMigiht  with 
distinction  among  the  parliamentarians  at  Edgehill;  in  1644 
his  military  enterprises  in  north  Yorkshire  wtiie  very  successful, 
and  later  he  gualrded  the  king  at  Carisbrooke,  and  was  governor 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  judges,  waft  t(  memb^ 
o£  the  council  of  state  under  Cromwell,  and  died  inXondon  on 
the  1 5th  of  June  1653. 

CONSTABLE  (O:  Fr.  conncstabtcy  Fr.  coMUtabhy  Med.  Lat. 
comestabiHs,  conesUMliSy  eonsiabfilanus,  from  the  Lat,  comes 
stttbidi,  count  of  the  stable),  ^  title  now  conjBned.  to  the  lord 
high  constable  of  England,  the  lord  oonstable  of  Scotland,  the 
constables  of  some  royal  castles,  in  £nglaaid,.and  to  certain 
executive  legal  officials  of  inferior  rank  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Uikited  States. 

The  history  of  the  constable  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  marshal  (g.vO;  for  just  as  the  modem  marshals,  whatever 
their  rank  or  office,  are  traceable  both  as  to  their  title  and 
functions  to  the  marescakusy,  or  master  of  the  horse,  of  the 
Frankish  kings,  so  the  constable,  whether  he  be  a  high  dignitary 
of  the  royal  court  or  a  "  petty  constable  "  in  a  village,  is  derived 
by  a  logical  evolution  from  the  counts  of  the  stable  of  the  East 
Roman  Emperors. 

The  Byzantine  comes  stabuli  OobfJOfs  rod  arafilsov)  wad  in  his 
origin  simply  the  imperial  master  of  the  horse,  the  head  of  the 
imperial  staibles,  and  a  gi^t  officer  of  state.  From  the  East  the 
title  was  borrowed  by  the>  Frankish  kings,  and  during  the 
Carolingtttn  epoch  a  comes  stabuli  was  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
stud,  the  marshals  (marescald)  being  under  his  orders.  The 
office  survived  and  expanded  in  France  under  the  Capetian 
d3masty;  in  the  nth  century  the  constable  has.  not  only  the 
general  superintendence  of  thcj:  royal  stud,  but  an  important 
command  in  the  army — though. still  under  the  Orders  of  the 
seneschal, — and  certain  limited  pow^s  of  jurisdiction.     Frotti 
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this  time  onward  the  office  of  const&ble  tended,  in  Francfc, 
continually  to  increase  in  importance.  On  the  abolition  of  the 
seneschalship  by  King  Philip  Augustus  in  iigi,  the  constable 
succeeded  to  many  of  his  powers  and  privileges.  Thus  in  the 
13th  century  he  claimed  as  of  right  the  privilege  of  leading  the 
vanguard  of  the  army.  Under  Philip  the  Fair  (1268-1314)  he 
bagins  to  be  invested  with  the  military  government  of  certain 
provinces  as  lieutenant  of  the  king  (locum  tenens  regis);  and, 
finally,  in  the  14th  century,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  his  high 
prerogatives  as  the  royal  lieutenant  with  his  functions  as  con- 
stable, he  is,  as  constable,  recognized  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  The  French  kings  never  allowed  the  office  of 
constable  to  become  hereditary,  and  in  January  1627,  after  the 
death  of  Francois  de  Bonne,  due  de  Lesdigui^res,  the  ofiice  was 
suppressed  by  royal  edict.  Napoleon  created  the  office  of  grand 
constable  for  his  brother  Louis,  and  that  of  vice-constable  for 
Marshal  Berthier,  but  these  were  suppressed  at  the  Restoration. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  constable,  known  as  the  connttaUie  it 
marichaussie  de  France,  was  held  in  fee  until  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  constable,  when  it  became  a  royal  court,  without, 
however,  changing  its  name.  Henceforth  it  was  nominally  under 
the  senior  marshal  of  France,  and  all  marshals  had  the  right  of 
sitting  as  judges;  but  actually  it  was  presided  over  by  the 
lieutenant  gtntral  with  the  lieutenant  parUculiar  and  the  procureur 
du  rot  as  assessors.  At  first  peripatetic,  its  seat  was  ultimately 
fixed  at  Paris,  as  part  of  the  organization  of  the  parlement.  Its 
jurisdiction,  which  included  all  military  persons  and  causes, 
was  somewhat  vaguely  extended  to  embrace  all  crimes  of  violence, 
&c.,  committed  outside  the  }urisdicti<»i  of  the  towns;  it  thus 
came  often  into  conflict  with  that  of  the  other  royal  courts. 

The  office  of  constable  was  not  confined  on  the  continent  to 
France.  The  Gothic  kings  of  Spain  had  their  comites  slabuli; 
so  did,  later  on,  the  kings  of  Naples,  where  the  functions  of  this 
officer  were  much  the  same  as  in  France.  The  great  vassab  of 
the  French  crown,  moreover,  arranging  their  households  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  king,  had  their  constables,  whose  office 
tended  for  the  most  part  to  become  hereditary.  Thus  the 
constableship  of  the  county  (rf  Toulouse  was  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Sabran,  that  of  Normandy  in  the  house  of  Crespin. 

In  England  the  title  of  constable  was  unknown  before  the 
Conquest,  though  the  functions  of  the  office  were  practically 
those  of  the  English  stailer.  In  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  title  constable  is  mentioned  as  the  French  equfvalent  for 
the  English  keretoga,  or  military  commander  (ductor  exarcitus). 
But  among  the  great  officers  of  the  Nomtan-English  court  the 
constable  duly  makes  his  appearance  as  "  qtiartcrmaster-general 
of  the  court  and  of  the  army."  In  England,  however,  where  the 
office  soon  became  hereditary,  the  constable  never  attained  the 
same  commanding  position  i&  in  France,  though  the  military 
duties  attached  to  his  office  prevented  its  sinking  into  a  mere 
grand  serjeanty.  He  was  not  the  superior  of  the  marshal,  the 
functions  of  the  two  offices  being  in  fact  hardly  distinguishable. 
From  the  first,  moreover,  the  title  of  constable  was  not  confined 
to  the  constable  proper,  whose  office  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  was 
made  hereditary  under  the  style  of  high  constable  (see  Lonn 
High  Constable)  ;  (or  every  command  held  under  the  supreme 
constabtdaria  was  designated  by  this  name,  and  there  were 
constables  of  troops,  of  castles,  of  garrisons  and  even  of  ships 
(constabularia  navigii  regis).  Under  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings,  then,  the  title  had  come  to  be  loosely  applied  to  any  high 
military  command.  Its  extension  to  officials  exercising  civil 
jurisdiction  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  In  feudal  society, 
based  as  this  was  on  a  military  organization,  it  is  easy  to  see  bow 
the  military  jurisdiction  of  the  constables  would  tend  to  encroach 
on  that  of  the  civil  magistrates.  The  origin  of  the  modem  chief 
and  petty  constables,  however,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Statute  of 
Winchester  of  1185,  by  which  the  national  militia  was  organized 
by  a  blending  of  the  military  system  with  the  constitution  of 
the  shires.  Under  this  act  a  chief  or  high  constable  was  appointed 
in  every  hundred;  while  in  the  old  tithings  and  villaloe  the 
village  bailiff  was  generally  appointed  a  petty  constable,  receiving 
in  addition  to  his  old  magisterial  functions  a  new  military  office. 


From  the  timeof  E/lwardni.  theold  title  of  reeve  or  tithin^~xxiaa 
is  lost  in  that  of  constable,  which  represents  his  character  ss  a.n 
officer  of  the  peace  as  well  as  of  the  mihtia.  The  high  and  i>«tty 
constables  continued  to  be  the  executive  legal  officers  in  the 
counties'  until  the  County  Police  Acts  of  i83g  and  r&4iO  re- 
organized the  county  police.  In  r842  an  important  statute  was 
passed  enacting  that  for  the  future  no  appointment  of  a  |>etty 
constable,  headborough,  borsholder,  ti thing-man,  or  [>ea.ce 
officer  of  the  like  description  should  be  made  for  any  pariah  a.t 
any  court  leet,  except  for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace,  and  providing,  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  security  of  persons  and  property,  for  the  appointment  t>y 
justices  of  the  peace  in  divisional  petty  sessions  of  fit  persons  or 
their  substitutes  to  act  as  constables  in  the  several  parishes  of 
England,  and  giving  vestries  an  optional  power  o'  '  " 

paid  constables.  Under  the  acts  of  1839  and  1840  tl' 
ment  of  a  paid  county  police  force  was  optional  with 
With  the  Police  Act  of  1856  this  optional  power  bi 
pulsory,  and  thenceforth  the  history  of  the  petty  c 
England  is  that  of  the  police.  In  1869  provision  w, 
the  abolition  of  the  old  office  of  high  constable  (the 
stables  Act  1869)  and,  as  the  establishment  of  an  effi 
force  rendered  the  general  appointment  of  parish 
unnecessary,  theappointment  ceased,  subject  to  the  a 
by  vestries  of  paid  constables  under  the  chief  bonil 
county  (Parish  Constables  Act  1872).     See  furthn  I 

"  Special  constables  "  are  peace  officers  ^pcunto 
occasional  emergencies  when  the  ordinary  police  ioni 
to  be  deficient.  The  appointment  of  special  constaU 
most  part  regulated  by  an  act  of  1831,  In  the 
volunteers  the  office  is  compulsory,  on  the  appointo 
justices.  Thelord-lieutenantmayalsoappoint  specia 
and  the  statutory  exemptions  may  be  disregarded, 
cannot  be  made  to  serve  during  a  parliamentai 
While  in  office  special  constables  have  all  the  powers  o 
law  constable,  and  in  London  those  of  a  metropo 
officer. 

In  the  United  States,  outside  the  larger  towns, 
constable  retains  much  the  same  status  as  in  £ng 
the  act  of  184Z.  Hs  still  has  a  limited  judicial  po' 
servator  of  the  peace,  and  often  exercises  varioui 
functions,  such  as  that  of  tax-collector  or  overseer  c 
or  other  duties,  as  may  be  decided  for  him  by  the 
which  appoints  him.    In  the  old  colonial  days  the  offio 

from  England,  was  r' ■■  ' ' — s.j   The  ofi 

constable  existed  als  nd  New  Yi 

latter  tows  until  iS;  rns  the  titl 

retained  for  the  chief 

See  Du  Cange,  GIois.  j),  s.  "  Come 

R.  Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  i.  London,  il 

Melville  Lee,  Hist,  of  London,  W 

of  the  Lams  of  England,  udon,  1907); 

Conslilutioiud  Hut.  of  England  (Oxford,  1875-1878);  A 
Manuel  des  institutions  franQaises  (Paris,  1892).  ■  (I 

CONSTANCE  (Gcr.  Konslanz  or  Coslnitz),  a  town  in 
duchy  of  Baden.  It  is  built,  at  a  height  of  1303  ft 
sea,  on  the  S.  or  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  just  as  it  ii 
the  Lake  of  Constance  to  form  the  Untersee.  Tbe  t 
municates  by  steamer  with  all  the  places  situated  on  t 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  while  by  rail  it  is  30  or  ji  11 
or  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Schaffhausen  (oa 
and  aai  m.  along  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  lake  from  R 
(S.E.),  In  1905  it  numbered  34,818  inhabitants.mosti)" 
speaking  and  Romanists.  A  fine  bridge  leads  nortlt  < 
Rhine  to  one  suburb,  Peterahausen,  while  to  tlie  south  t 
gradually  merges  into  the  Swiss  suburb  of  Kreiulmi^ 
a  picturesque  little  town,  with  several  notenortlir  m 
buildings.  The  former  cathedral  church  was  Biinlj 
1069-1089,  but  was  later  gothicized;  near  ihe  i»»' «'"' 
nave  a  plate  in  the  floor  marks  the  spot  where  Hum  slow 
condemned  to  death,  while  in  themidst  of  tk choir" ilf 
which  covered  the  grave  of  Robert  Hallam,  Wriiop  oi  Seat 
who  died  here  in  1417,  during  the  council.  litddBooi 
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convent,  on  an  island  east  of  the  town,  is  now  turned  into  a 
hotel,  but  the  buildings  (especially  the  cloisters)  are  well  pre- 
served. The  14th  century  Kaufhaus  (warehouse  for  goods)  was 
the  scene  of  the  conclave  that  elected  Martin  V.,  but  the  council 
really  sat  in  tlie  cathedral  church.  The  town-hall  dates  from 
1592,  and  has  many  points  of  interest.  ■  In  the  market-place, 
side  by  side,  are  two  houses  wherein  two  important  historical 
events  are  said  to  have  taken  place — in  the  '' Gasthaus  zum 
Barbarossa  ''  Frederick  Barbarossa  signed  the  peace  of  Constance 
(1183),  while  in  the  house  named  '*  zum  Hohen  Hafen  "  the 
emperor  Sigismimd  invested  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  With 
the  mark  of  Brandenburg  (2417).  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
to  the  west,  in  the  BrUhl  suburb,  a  stone  marks  the  spot  where 
Hus  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  burnt  to  death.  The  Rosgarten 
museum  contains  various  interesting  collections.  Constance  is 
the  centre  of  a  brisk  transit  trade,  while  it  has  various  factories 
and  other 'industrial  establishments. 

Constance  owes  its  fame,  not  to -the  Roman  station  that 
existed  here,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bishop's  see  from  the 
6th  century  (when  it  was  transferred  hither  from  Vindonissa, 
near  Brugge  in  the  Aargau)  till  its  suppression  in  182 1,  after 
having  been  secularised  in  1803  and  having  lost,  in  1814^1815, 
its  Swiss  portions.  The  bishop  was  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  while  his  diocese  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Germany, 
including  (shortly  before  the  R^ormation)  most  of  Baden'  and 
Wtirttemberg,  and  12  out  of  the  22  Swiss  cantons  (all  the  region 
on  the  right  batik  of -the  Aar,  save  the  portions  included  lA 
the  diocese  1of  Coire)< — ^in  it  were  comprised  350'monaisteries, 
1760  benefices' audi!  17,000  priests.  It -was  owing  to  this  ixb- 
portant  position  that  the  see  city  of  the  diocese  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  reforming  council,  1414-1418  (see  below) , 
which  deposed  all  three  rival  popesy  elected  a  new  one^  Martin  V., 
and  condemned  to  death  by  fire  John  Huss  (6th  of  July  1415)  and 
Jerome  of  Prague  (23rd^of  May  1416).  In  1192  (some  writers 
say  in  1255)  the  city  became  an  imperial  free  city,  but  the  bishop 
and  his  chapter  preictically  ruled  it  till  the  time  of  the  Refonna- 
tion.  Constance  is  the  natural  capital  of  the  Thurgau,  so  that 
when  in  1460  the  Swiss  wrested  that  region  from  the  Austrians, 
the  town  and  the  Swi^s  Cotif ederation  should  have  been  naturally 
drawn  together.  But  Constance  refused  to  give  up  to  the  Swiss 
the  right  ol  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction-  in  the  Thurgau, 
which  it  bad  obtained  from  the  emperor  in  1417,  while  the 
Austrians,  having  bought  Bregenz  (in  two  parts,  145 1  and  1523), 
were  ve^  desirous  o£  securing  the  well-placed  city  for  themselves. 
In  1530  Constance  (whose  bishop  had  been  foorced  to  flee  in  1527 
to  Meersburg,  on  the.  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  from  that  time 
the  episcopal  residence)  joined,  with  Strassburg,  Memmingen 
and  Lindaii,  the  Schmalkalden  League.  But  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the. Protestants  in  1547,  in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg, 
the  dty  found  itself  quite  isolated  in  southern  Germany.  The 
Austrians  had  long  tried  to  obtain  influence  in  the  town,  especi- 
ally when  its  support  of  the  Protestant  cause  attracted  the 
sympathy  oi  the  ^wiss.  Hence  Charles  V.  lost  no  time,  and  in 
1548  forced  it^  aj(ter  a  bloody,  though  unsuccessful,  fight  on  the 
bridge  over  tlse  Rhine,  not  merely  to  surrender  to  the  imperial 
authority  and  to  receive  the  bishop  again,  but  also  to  consent 
to  annexation  to  the-  Austrian  family  dominions.  Protestantism 
was  then  vigorously  stamped  out:  In  1633  Constance  resisted 
successfoUy  an  attempt  of  the  Swedes  to  take  it,  and,  in  2805, 
by  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  was  handed  over  by  Austria  to 
Baden. 

See  S.  J.  Capper,  The  Shores  and  Cities  of  the  Bodensee  (London, 
1881);  G.  GselVFels,  Der  Bodensee  (Munich,  1893);  Bruckmann'a 
illustrierte  Reisefiihrer;  £»  la^U  Die  Reformation  in  Konstanz 
(Freiburg  i/B.,  1898);  F.  X.'  Kraus,  Die  Kunstdenkmdler  des  Kreises 
Konstanz  (Freiburg  i/B.,  1887);  J.  Laible,  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Konstanz  (Konstanz,  1896);  A.  Maurer,  Der  Vhergang  der  Stadt 
Konstanz  andasHaus  Osterreich  (Frauenfeld,  1904).     (w.  A.  B.  C.) 

CONSTANGB,  COUNCIL  OR  This  council,  convoked  at  the 
instance  of  the  emperor  Sigbmund  by  Pope  John  XXIII. — 
one  of  the  three  popes  between  whom  Christendom  was  at  the 
time  divided — ^with  the  object  o£  putting  an  end  to  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West  and  reforming  the  church,  was  opened  on 


the  5th  of  November  1414  and  did  not  dose  until  the  22nd  of 
April  1418.  In  spite  of  his  reluctance  to  go  to  Constance, 
John  XXIII.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  V.  (the  pope  elected 
by  the  council  of  Pisa),  hoped  that  the  new  council,  while  confirm- 
ing the  work  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  would  proclaim  him  sole 
legitimate  pope  and  definitely  condemn  his  two  rivals,  Gregory 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  But  he  was  soon  forced  to  renounce 
this  hope.  So  urgent  was  the  need  of  restoring  union  at  any  cost 
that  even  prelates  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  council  of  Pisa,  such  as  Pierre  d'Ailly,  cardinal  bishop  of 
Cambrai,  were  forced  to  admit,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
decisions  of  that  council  had  been  and  were  still  contested,  that 
the  only  possible  course  was  to  recon^der  the  question  of  the 
union  de  novo,  entirely  disregarding  all  [Mrevious  deliberations 
on  the  subject,  and  treating  the  claims  of  John  and  his  two 
competitors  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  Feebly  supported 
by  the  Italians,  by  the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  the  king  of  France,  John  soon  foimd  himself 
in  danger  of  being  driven  to  abdicate.  With  the  connivance  of 
the  duke  of  Austria  he  fled,  first  to  Schaffhausen,  then  to  Laufen- 
burg,  Freiburg,  and  finally  to  Breisach,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
in  Burgundian  territory  the  pressure  exerted  upon  him  by  the 
emperor  and  the  fathers  of  the  council.  His  flight,  however, 
only  precipitated  events.  Sigismund  declared  war  on  the  duke 
of  Austria,  and  the  fathers,  determined  to  have  their  will  carried 
out,  4Tew  up  in  their  4th  and  5th  sessions  (30th  of  March  and  6th 
of  April  141 5)  a  set  of  decrees  with  the  intention  of  justifying 
their  attitude  and  putting  the  fugitive  pope  at  their  mercy. 
Interpreted  in  the  most  general  sense,  these  decrees,  which 
enacted  that  the  council  of  Constance  derived  its  power  immedi- 
ately from  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  every  one,  even  the  pope,  was 
bound  to  obey  it  and  evety  legitimately  assembled  general 
council  in  all  that  concerned  faith,  reform,  union,  &c.,  were 
tantamount  to  the  overturning  of  the  constitution  of  the  church 
by  establishing  the  superiority  of  the  council  over  the  pope. 
Their  terms,  however, ccmld  not  fail  to  give  rise  to  some  ambiguity, 
and  their  validity  was  especially  contested  on  the  grotmd  that 
the  council  was  not  ecimienical,  since  it  represented  at  that 
date  the  obedience  of  <mly  one  of  three  rival  popes.  Neverthe- 
less, John,' who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  duke  of  Austria  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Radolfzell,  near  Constance,  was 
arraigned,  suspended  and  deposed  (May  29th),  and  himself 
ratified  the  sentence  of  the  council. 

Pope  Gregory  XII.  was  next  required  to  renounce  his  rights, 
and  this  he  did,  with  as  much  independence  as  dignity,  through 
a  legate,  who  previously  convoked  the  council- in  the  name  of  his 
master,  and  thus  in  some  sort  gave  it  the  necessary  confirmed 
authority.  This  was  the  regular  extinction  of  the  line  of  pontiffs 
who,  if  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  on  the  8th  of 
Aprfl  1378  be  admitted,  had  held  the  legitimate  papacy  for  thirty- 
seven  years. 

All  that  remained  was  to  obtain  the  abdication  of  Benedict 
Xlil.,  the  successor  of  the  Avignon  pope  Clement  VII.,  but 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  council  and  the  emperor  were  power- 
less to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  Aragonese  pope.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Sigismund  joiuneyed  to  Perpignan,  and  that  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  Castile  and  Navarre  ceased  to'  obey  the  aged 
pontiff.  Abandoned  by  almost  all  his  adherents  Benedict  found 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Peftiscola  on  an  impregnable  rock  overlook- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  and  remained  intractable.  At  the  council 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  him,  which  ended  at  last  on 
the  26th  of  July  1417  in  his  deposition.  In  this  sentence  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  council  of  Constance  was  careful  not  to  base 
itself  upon  the  former  decision  of  the  council  of  Pisa.  The  action 
of  the  council  of  Constance  in  renewing  the  condemnation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Wy cliff e  pronounced  at  Rome  in  141 3,  and  in 
condemning  and  executing  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
is  dealt  with  elsewherfe  (see  Wycliffe;  Htrss;  Jerome  of 
Prague).  Nor  is  it  possible  to  mention  here  all  the  intrigues 
and  quarrels  that  arose  during  three  and  a  half  years  among 
the  crowd  of  prelates,  monks,  doctors,  simple  clerks,  princes 
and  ambassadors  composing  this  tumultuous  assembly— ^perhaps 
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the  greatest  cx>ngress  of  people  the  world  has  ever  seen.  From 
the  outset,  voting  by  count  of  heads  had  been  superseded  by 
voting  acoording  to  nations,  i,e.  all  questions  were  deliberated 
and  settled  in  four  distinct  assemblies^ — the  Italian,  the  French, 
the  Gepnan  and  the  English,^ — the  decisions  of  the  nations 
being  merely  ratified  afterwards  pro  forma  by  the  council  in 
general  congregation,  and  also,  if  occasion  arose,  in  public  session. 
These  four  groups,  however,  were  of  unequal  importance,  and 
thanks  to  this  arrangement  the  English,  although  weakest  in 
point  of  numbers,  were  able  to  exercise  the  same  influence  in  the 
council  as  if  they  had  formed  a  fourth  of  the  voters — the  same 
influence,  for  instance,  as  the  Italians,  who  had  an  imposing 
numerical  force.  This  anomaly  aroused  lively  protests,  especi- 
ally in  the  French  group,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt  had 
rekindled  national  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Constance  necessitating  the  formation  of  a  flfth 
nation,  Pierre  d'Ailly  availed  himself  of  the  opportimity  to  ask 
either  that  the  English  nation  might  be  merged  in  the  German, 
or  that  each  great  nation  might  be  allowed  to  divide  itself  into 
little  groups  each  equivalent  to  the  English  nation.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  storms  aroused  by  this  indiscreet  proposal ; 
and  had  not  the  majority  of  the  Frenchmen  assembled  at  Con- 
stance had  the  sagacity  to  refuse  to  uphold  the  cardinal  of 
Cambrai  on  this  point,  the  upshot  would  have  been  a  premature 
dissolution  of  the  council. 

Another  source  of  trouble  was  the  attitude  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  who,  not  content  with  protecting  by  his  presence 
and  as  far  as  possible  directing  the  deliberations  of  the  ''  Uni- 
versal Church,"  followed  on  more  than  one  occasion  a  policy 
of  violence  and  threats,  a  policy  all  the  more  irritating  since, 
weary  of  his  previously  assumed  r61e  of  peacemaker  between 
tne  Christian  powers,  he  had  abruptly  allied  himself  with  the 
king  of  England,  and  adopted  an  extremely  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  king  of  France. 

The  reform  which  the  council  had  set  itself  to  effect  was  a 
subject  the  fathers  could  not  broach  without  stirring  up  dis^ 
sension:  some  stood  out  obstinately  for  preserving  the  status  quo, 
while  others  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  transformation 
of  the  monarchical  administration  of  the  church  into  a  parlia* 
mentary  democracy,  the  subordination  of  the  sovereign  pontiff^ 
and  the  annihilation  of  the  Sacred  College.  In  view  of  these 
difficulties,  the  opinion  which  tended  to  assure  the  success  of  one 
at  least  of  the  great  tasks  before  the  coundl,  viz.  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  unity  by  the  election  of  a  single  pope,  Anally  prevailed 
in  despite  of  Sigismund.  The  general  reform  on  which  the  council 
had  failed  to  come  to  an  understanding  had  to  be  adjourned,  and 
the  council  contented  itself  with  promulgating,  on  the  9th  of 
October  141 7,  the  only  reforming  decrees  on  which  an  agreement 
could  be  readied. .  The  principle  of  the  periodicity  of  the  councils 
was  admitted;  the  first  was  to  assemble  after  the  lai>se  of  five 
years,  the  second  within  the  next  seven  years,  and  subsequent 
coundls  were  to  meet  decennially.  In  the  event  of  a  fresh 
schism,  the  council^  which  bound  itself  to  assemble  immediately^ 
even  without  formal  convooation,  was  to  remain  sole  judge  of 
the  conflict;.  After  his  election  the  pope  had  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  f  aith,  and  give  guarantees  against  arbitrary 
translations.  Finally,  the. council  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
pope's  renv^dpition  of  the  right  to  the  movable  property  of 
deceased  prelates  (spoHutn)  as  well  as  of  the  right  of  procurations^ 
The  execution  of  the  surplus  of  the  general  reform  of  the  church 
in  its  head  and  members  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  future 
pope,  who  had  to  proceed  conjointly  with  the  council,  or  rather 
with  a  commission  appointed  by  the  nations — in  other  wordsi 
once  thfi  new  pope  was  elected,  the  fathers,  conscious  of  their 
impotence,  were  disinclined  to  postpone  their  dispersion  until 
the  laborious  achievement  of  the  reform.  They  were  weary  of  the 
business,  and  wished  to  be  dpne  with  it. 

In  order  to  rebuild  the  see  of  St  Peter  on  a  basis  now  cleared 
of  obstacles,  an  attempt  was  made  to  surround  the  election  ol 

*  The  EngKsh,  who  had  hitherto  been  tonsidered  to  form  part 
of  th6  German  **  nation/]  were  recognized  as  a  separate  nation  at 
this  council  for  the  first  time^ 


the  future  pope  with  all  the  necessary  guarantees.  The  audiority 
of  the  cardinals,  who  were  the  only  persons  judicially  invested 
with  the  right  of  electing  the  pope,  emerged  from  the  crisis 
through  which  the  church  had  just  passed  in  far  too  feeble  and 
contested  a  condition  to  cany  by  its  own  weight  the  general 
assent.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  with  the  cfl.rdinals  each 
nation  should,  associate  six  delegates,  and  that  the  successful 
candidate  should  be  required  to  poll  two-thirds  of  the  suffrages, 
not  only  in  the  Sacred  College,  but  also  in  each  of  these  five 
groups.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  choice 
of  the  future  pope  would  depend,  not  only  on  the  vote  of  the 
cardinals,  thus  safeguarding  tradition,  but  at  the  same  time  on 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  various  nations^  by  which  the 
adhesion  of  the  whole  Catholic  world  to  the  election  would  be 
guaranteed.  There  was,  indeed,  a  danger  lest  the  rivalries  in 
the  assembly  might  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, to  obtain  such  unanimity.  But  at  the  end  of  three  days 
the  conclave  resulted  in  the  election  of  Cardinal  Otto  Coionna, 
who  took  the  name  of  Martin  V.  (nth  of  November  141 7),  and 
the  Great  Schism  of  the  West  was  at  an  end. 

To  conform  to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  the  new  pope  drew 
up  a  project  of  reform  with  the  concurrence  of  the  fathers  still  re- 
maining at  Constance,  and  subsequently  made  various  reforming 
treaties  or  concordats  with  the  nations  of  the  council,  which 
finally  broke  up  after  the  45th  session,  hdd  on  the  si^nd  of  April 
141 8.  To  all  seeming  the  pope  had  admitted  the  canonicity  of 
several  of  the  decrees  of  Constance — ^for  instance,he  had  submitted 
to  the  necessity  of  the  periodical  convocation  of  other  councils; 
but  from  his  reticence  on  some  points,  as  well  as  from  his  general 
attitude  and  some  of  his  constitutions,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  of  the  decrees  of  Constance  did  not  receive  his  unqualified 
approval,  and  without  any  definite  pronoimcement  he  made  some 
reservations  in  the  case  of  decrees  which  were  detrimental  to  the 
rights  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Holy  See. 

See  H»  von  der  Hardt,  Magnum  oecumenicum  ConstaiUiense 
concilium  (Frankfort,  1700);  Ulrich  von  Richental,  Das  ConcUium- 
htich  zu  Constanz,  ed.  by  Buck  in  the  Bibliothek  des  liter.  Vereins 
(Stuttgart,  1882);  H.  Finke,  Forschungen  uM  Qudlen  zur  Gesch. 
des  Konstanzer  KonaUs  (Paderbom,  1889},  ^^d  Acta  concUn  Constan' 
tiensis,  vol.  t.  (Munster,  1896);  N.  Valois,  La  France  et  le  grand 
schisme  d^Occident^  vol.  iv.  (Paris,  1902).  (N.  V.) 

CONSTANCE,  LAKE  OF  (called  by  the  Romans  Locus  Brigan- 
tinus  or  lake  of  Bregenz,  and  now  usually  named  in  German 
Bodcnsee,  as  weU  as  the  ''  Swabian  Sea  ")i  the  most  extensive 
sheet  of  water  in  the  Alpine  region,  after  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Switzerland,  and  is 
formed  by  the  Rhine.  Its  shape  is  oblong,  while  at  its  north- 
western extremityit  divides  into  two  arms,  the  Untersee  (from  Con- 
stance to  Stein-am-Rhein)  and  the  Vberlingersee  (running  up  to 
Ludwigshefen).  The  length  of  the  lake  from  Breg^]iz  to  Stein- 
amf-Rhein  is  46^  m.,  while  that  from  Br^;enz  to  Ludwigshafen 
is  but  40  m.  Its  surface  is  1309  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  greatest 
width  is  lo)  m.,  and  the  greatest  depth  827  ft.  The  area  of  the 
lake  is  204I  sq.  m.,  of  which  8x}  sq.  m.  have  beiomged  to  Switzer- 
land since  1803,  the  canton  of  Thurgau  holding  59I  sq.  m.  and 
that  of  St  Gall  21^  sq.  m.  Austria  has  held  Bregenz,  at  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  since  145 1,  while  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  belongs  to  Baden  (Constance  held  since  X805),  and 
bits  of  its  eastern  shore  form  part  of  Wiirttemberg  (Friedrichs- 
hafen,  formerly  called  Buchhom,  since  1810)  and  of  Bavaria 
(Lindau  since  1805) .  The  first  steamer  was  placed  on  its  waters  in 
1824.  Numerous  remains  of  lake-dwellings  have  been  found  on 
the  shores  of  this  lake  (see  E.  von  Troltsch,  Die  Pfahibauien 
des  Bodenseegebieies,  Stuttgart,  1902).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

CONSTANS,  JEAN  ANTOINE  ERNEST  (1833-  ),  French 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Beziers.  He  began  his  career  as  professor 
of  law,  and  in  1876  was  elected  deputy  for  Toulouse.  He  sat 
in  the  Left  Centre  and  was  one  of  the  363  of  the  16th  of  May 
1877.  Re-elected  in  October  1877,  he  joined.  Freydnet  as 
minister  of  the  interior  in  May  1880,  holding  this  portfolio  until 
the  14th  of  November  1881.  On  the  22nd  of  February  1889  he. 
again  assumed  the  same  office  in  the  Tirard  cabinet.  He  became 
prominent  as  a  stalwart  opponent  of  the  Boulangist  party. 
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constituting  the.seiiate  a  high  court  of  justice,  and  taking  police 
me^ures  .against  t^  Ligue  des  patriotes.  .  He  resigned  on  the 
ist  of  March  1890,  but  his  resignation  involved  the  fall  of  the 
cabinet,  and  he  resumed  his  portfolio  in  the  Freycinet  cabinet 
on  the  17th  of  March.  On  the  39th  of.  December  1S89  he  had 
been  elected  senator  by  the  department  of  the  Haute-Garonne. 
He  was  violently  attacked  by  the  press  and  the  Boulangist 
deputies,  but  did  not.  resign  until  the  whole  cabinet  withdrew, 
on  the  26th  of  February  1892.  In  December  1898  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 

CONSTANT.  PENJAMIN  (1845-1902),  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Pari$,  ,and  studied  under  CabaneL  His  fijist  Salon  picture, 
*^  Hamlet  et.le  Koi/'  was  hung  in  1869^  and  he  became  at  once 
one  of.  the  jecognized  modern  masters  in  Franoe*    In  addition 
to  a  nuii^Lber.pf  subject-pictures,  such  as  "  Trop  Tard  "  (1870)^ 
"  Sams^ et  jp^Iihvh  V  (1871)^  and  othenE^  taken  from  Moroccan; 
studies,,  he  wa^  an:  eminent  painter  of  portraits  of  some  of  the 
i^ost  prpp^D^t^aand  women  of  the  day,  ojae  of  his  last  being , 
that pf-Queen  Victoria  (1900).    He  wa^amf^ber  of  the  Institut . 
de  France  and  received  several  French.and  foreign  decorations. 

CONSTANT  D£B£QECQUE,  HENEI  B^JAMIK  (i7<37-i83o), 
Freqp^  y^ri^^  A^d  pgiUtician,  was  bom  at  Tjaiisapjoe  on  the 
2,5th  of  October  X767.  His  mother,  Henriettede  Chandieu^  died 
at  hi^  blrth»,and  his  father,  Juste  Arnold  de  Constant,  comr, 
n^anded  ^:regim^nt  in  the  Dutch  service. .  After  a  good  piivate 
ed\icat^on  at  Bru^spls,  .he  was  seut  to  Oxford,  and  thence  to 
ErlangeAp  a  subsequent  residence  at  Edinburgh  and  the  relations 
ther^  fopa^d  w[ith  prominent  Whigs  profoundly  iufluepc^d  his 
ppUtical  vi^jw^r  He  returned  to  Switzerland  in  1786^  and  in 
the.  next  y^ar  visited  Paris,  where  he  met  Madame  d^  Charriere, 
aDift^wi^mtnTwho  had  married  into  a  Swiss  family  with  which 
bisi  own  wasooni^ected.  Madame  de  Charriere,  although  twenty- 
seven  3reai;s  older  t^ian  Constant,  became  his  mistress,  and  the 
liaison,  an  s^aij;  possibly  more  of  the.  intellect  than  of  the  heart, 
lasted  imtil  1796,  when  Constant  became  intimate  with  Madame 
de  Sti^eL  After  an  escapade  in  England  in  1787,  he  spfmt  two 
months  with  her  at  Colombier  before  becoming,  in  deference  to 
his  father's  wi^s^  c^mberlain  at  the  court  of  Charles  William, 
duke  of  Brnnswicki  where  in  1789  he  miurried  one  of  the  ladies* 
in- waiting,  Wilhelsuna,  Baroness  Chramm.  The  duke's  share 
in  the  coalitjoa.agaiQst  France  made  his  service  incompatible 
with  Constant's  political  opinions,  which  were  already  defuutely 
i:epublican,  and,  o^  the  dissolution  ol  his  marriage  in  1794, 
he  resigned!  hi?  po^t.  .  Meanwhile  hjs  father  had  been  acaised 
of  malversation,  of  th^  funds  of  h^  regiment;  Benjagiin  helped 
him  with  his  defen^e^  with  the  result  that  he  was  finally  ex- 
onerated, and  restored  <to  the  service  with  the  rank  of  general. 

Constant,  whoihad  met  Madame  de  Stael  at  Lausaun^^in  X71H». 
foUo.wed  her  in  Uie  ses^t  year  to  PariS)  where  he  rapidly  became! 
a  personage  in  th^  ^moderate  republican  circle  which  met  in  her 
salon;  and.  by  1796  he  had  established  with  her  intimate, 
relations,  which,  in  spitei  of  many  storms,  endured  for  ten  yearsi 
In  1796;  he  published  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  Directory, 
and  a^inst  the  counter-revolution,  '^  De  In  force  du  goupffrns^. 
meni  nc^tuel  e^  de  la  n^cessili  de  ^'tallier  'f  and  ''  Des.  r^acHom 
polUiquesy'  H^  w^  one.of  thq  prompters  of  the  constitutional 
club  of  Salm,  formed  to  counterbalance  the  royalist  club  qI 
Clichy,  and  he  supported  Barras  in  1797  and  1799  in  the  coups 
d'^kU  of  j8  Fructidot,  and  of  18  Brumaire.  In  December  1799, 
he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  where  he  showed 
from  the  outset  an  independence  quite  unacceptable  to  Napoleon, 
by  whom  he  yfras  rctmoviod  in  the  \*  ereaming  "  of  that  assembly 
in  i8o2«' -His  incessant  opposition  was  attributed  partly  to  his 
association  with  Madame  de  Sta6l,  whose  salon  was  a  cetntre 
for  those  disaffected  fr<Hn  the  Napoleonic  rdgime,  and  in  i8o^ 
he  followed  her  into  exile.  After  M.  de  Stall's  death  in  1802, 
there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  their  marriage,  but  Madame 
de  Stael  was  apparently  unwilling  to  change  her  name.  Much 
of  Constant's  time  was  spent  with  her  at  Coppet;  but  he  also 
made  long  sojourns  at  Weimar,  where  he  mixed  in  the  Goethe-^ 
Schiller  circle,  and  accumulated  material  for  the  great  work  on 
religion  which  he  had  begun,  so  far  back  as  1787,  at  Colom^ 


bier.  His  relations  with  Madam>i^  de  Sta^  became  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  in  1808  he  secretly  married  Charlotte  von 
Hardenberg,  whom  he  had  known  at  Brunswick,  and  whose 
divorce  from  her  second  husband.  General  Dutertre,  he  had 
secured.  Even  his  marriage,  which  did  not  prove  a  happy  one, 
was  insufficient  to  cause  an  entire  breach  with  Corinne,  who 
insisted  on  his  return  to  Coppet  for  a  short  time.  In  1811 ,  while 
residing  with  his  wife's  relations  at  Hardenberg,  near  Gdttingen, 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  German  mysticism,  which 
considerably  modified  his  earlier  sceptical  views  on  religion. 

The  Napoleonic  reverses  of  18x3  brought  him  back  to  politics, 
and  in  November  he  published  at  Hanover  his  De  Vesprit  de 
conquHe  el  de  Vustgrpation  ddns  kwrs  raPparis  cnec  ladviUsatian 
europiettne,  directed  against  Napoleon.  He  also  entered  into 
relations  with  the  crown  prince  ol  Sweden  (Bemadotte),  who 
conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Polajr  Star.  On  his  return 
tO'  Paris,  during  its  oompation  by  the  aUied  sovereigns,  he  was 
well  received  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Rusda,  and  resumed 
his  old  place  in  the  Liberal  salon  of  Madame  de  Sta^.  In  a  series 
of  pamphlets  he  advocated  the  principles  of  a  Liberal  monarchy 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  At  this  point  began  the  second 
great  attachment  of  his  life,  his  tmfortunate  infatuation  for 
Madame  R6camier,  under  whose  influence  he  committed  the 
worst  blunder  of  his  political  career.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Hundred  Days  be  hafl  violent^  asserted  in  the  Journal  des 
dibats  his  resolution  not  to  be  a  political  turncoat,  and  had  left 
Paris.  Attracted  by  Madame  Il6camier,  he  isoon  retiuned,  and 
after.  1^  interview  with  Napoleon  on  the  roth  of  April,  he  became 
a  sup{K>rter  of  his  govenunent  and  drew  up  the  Acte  canstUu- 
tionnel.  The  return  of  Louis  XVIH.  drove  him  into  exile.  In 
London  in  181 5  hepubhshed  Adolphe,  one  of  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  psychological  novel.  It  had  been  written  in  1807,  and 
is  intrinsically  autobiographical;  that  Adolphe  represents 
Constant  himself  there  is  no  dispute,  but  ElMnore  probably 
owes  something  .both  to  Madame  de  Charriere  and  Madame 
de  StaeL  In  x8i6  he  was  agaiu  in  Paris,  advocating  Liberal 
constitutional  principles.  He  founded  in  1818  with  other 
U^a^  journalists  the  Minerve  Jranqaise  and  in  r8ao  La 
Renommie.  In  1 8 1 9  he  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  proved  so  formidable  an  oi^x>nent  that  the  government 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  tl^e  Chamber  on  the 
gr<uuid  of  his  Swiss  birth.  Perhaps  the  greatest  service  he 
rendered  to  his  party  was  his  consistent  advocacy  o^  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
absent  from  Paris,  &,aving  undergone  an  operation,  but  he  re- 
turned at  the  request  of  Irafayette  to  take  his  share  in  the 
elevation  oi,  Lquis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  On  the  27th  of  Aiigust 
hfi  waf  made  president  of  the  council  of  state,  but  he  died  on 
the  8th  of  December  of  the  sapae  year.  Diu'ing  his  later  years 
h^.  had  been  a  cripple  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,'  and  he  fought  the  last  of  his  many  duels  sitting  in 
a  chair.  After  the  death,  in  181 7,  of  Madame  de  Stael,  whom 
he  continued  to  visit  daily  until  the  end,  he  had  ceased  to  go  into 
society^  giving  him3elf  up  to  his  passion  for  play.  To  pay  his 
gambling  debts  he  accepted  a  gift  of  200,000  francs  from  Louis 
Philippe^  thus  affording  a  ready  handle  to  his  enemies.  The 
failure  of  his  candidature  for  the  Academy  in  1830  is  said  to 
have  been  a  shock  to  his  enfeebled  health. 

Constant's  political  career  was  spoiled  by  his  liaison  with 
Madame  de  Sta^,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  further  disturbed 
by  his  umFetumed  passion  for  Madame  R^camier.  .  His  defects 
as  a  debater  were  not  compensated  entirely  by  the  excellence 
of  his  set  speeches;  but  his  wide  culture  and  powerful  intellect 
were  bound  to  leave  their  mark  on  affairs.  His  political  in- 
consistencies were  mpre  apparent  than  real,  for  there  was  no 
break  in  his  advocacy  of  Liberal  principles.  His  best  writing 
is  to  be  found  in  his  journalism  and  correspondence  (only  a 
small  part  of  which  has  been  published),  rather  than  in  his  more 
pretentious  political  pamphlets. 

In  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  De  la  religion  consid6r€e 
dans  sa  sourcey  ses  formes^  el  ses  diveloppemerUs  (5  vols.,  1825- 
183 1),  he  traces. the  successive  transformations  of  the  religious 
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sentinient    imperishable    undfeir    its    varying    forms.    Besides 

AdolphCf  in  its  way  as  important  as  Chateaubriand's  Renif  he 

left  two  other  sketches  of  novels  in  MS.,  which  are  apparently 

lost.     His  t>olitical  tracts  were  collected  by  himself  as,  Collection 

complete  des  ouvrages  publics  sur  .  .  - .  la  France,  forman$  une 

esphe  de  cours  de  politique  conslUutionnelle  (4  vols.,  1818^1820), 

as  were  his  Discours  d  la  Chamhre  des  DiputSs  (2  vols.,  1827) . 

AuTHORiTlBS. — See  Constant's  Cakier  rouge,  published  first  in 
1907,  containing  his  autobiography  from  1767  to  1787;  Journal 
intime  (1804-18x6),  re-edited,  with  the  Lettres  d  sa  famille  by  D. 
Melegari  in  1895;  the  semi-autobiographical  Adolphe;  his  letters 
to  Madame  de  Charriere;  to  Madame  Recamier,  edited  by  Madame 
Lenormant  in  1882.'  His  ordinary  diary  has  disappeared,  with  hii$ 
letters  to  his  wife  and  to  Madame  de  Stael.  See  turther  an  article 
by  Lo^ve-Veimars  in  the  Revue  des  deux  monies  (ist  January  1833); 
H.  Castille,  B,  Constant  (1859)  I  ^^^  Reminiscences  of  J.  J.  Coulmann 
(3  vols.,  1862-1869);  fid.  Herriot,  Madame  de  Recamier  et  ses  amis 
(190^);  Sainte-Beuve  in  Derniers  portraits  littSraires  (B.  Constant 
and  Madame  de  Charriere),  Causeries  du  lundi  (vol.  xi.)>  NouMux' 
lundis  (vol.  i.);  £.  Faguet,  Politiques  et  moralistes  du  XIX*  sikde 
ri*'«  s^rie,  i8qi);  P.  Godet,  Madame  de  Charriere  et  ses  amis 
(Geneva,  190K;;  L.  Michon,  Le  Gouvernement  parlementaire  sous  la 
Restauration  (190^)1  containing  an  analysis  of  the  more  important 
of  Constant's  pohtical  writing;  V.  Glachant,  Benjamin  Constant 
sous  Vcstl  ud  guet  (1906),  containing  an  account  of  his  relations  with 
the  police,  also  his  correspondence  with  Fauriel;  G.  Rudler,  La 
Jeunesse  de  B.  Constant,  and  Bibliographie  critique  (1909). 

CONSTANTIA,  a  district  of  Cape  Colony,  in  the  Cape  peninsula, 
noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  wines,  the  best  produced 
in  South  Africa.  The  government  wine  farm,  Groot  Constantia, 
10  m.  S.  of  Cape  Town,  contains  over  150,000  vines.  This  and 
the  adjacent  farm  of  High  Constantia  are  the  only  farms  on 
which  the  vines  yielding  the  finest  wines  flourish.  The  district 
is  also  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  fruit  it  3aelds.  Groot 
Constantia  House  is  a  good  example  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
dwelling-houses  of  the  17  th  century.  It  was  built  (c.  1684) 
by  the  governor  Simon  van  der  Stell,  and  named  in  honour  of 
his  wife  Constance.  Van  der  Stell  also  laid  out  the  vineyard, 
which  soon  attained  a  wide  reputation.  Old  Cape  Colony,  by 
Mrs  A.  F.  Trotter  (London,  1903),  contains  a  plan  and  sketches 
of  Groot  Constantia. 

CONSTANTINE,  the  name  of  several  Roman  and  Later  Roman- 
emperors. 

CoNSTANTiNE  I.,  known  as  "  The  Great "  (288  ?-337),  Roman 
emperor — Flavins  Valerius  Cons  tan  tinus,' — ^was  bom  on  the  27  th 
of  February,  probably  in  a.  d.  288,'  at  Naissus  (the  modern  Nish) 
in  Upper  Moesia  (Servia).  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Con- 
stantius  I.  and  Flavia  Helena  (described  by  St  Ambrose  as  an 
innkeep)er).  His'  father,  already  a  distinguished  officer,  soon 
afterwards  became  praefectus  praetorio,  and  in  293  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Caesar  and  placed  in  command  of  the  western 
provinces.  While  still  a  boy,  Constantine  was  sent — ^practically 
as  a  hostage — to  the  Eastern  court.  He  accompanied  Diocletian 
to  the  East  in  302,  was  invested  with  the  rank  of  trihunus  primi 
ordinis  and  served  under  Galerius  on  the  Danube.  In  305 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus  abdicated,  and  Constantius  and 
Galerius  became  Augusti,  while  Severus  and  MaximinUs  Daia 
attained  the  rank  of  Caesares.  Constantius  now  demanded 
from  Galerius  the  restoration  of  his  son,  which  was  unwillingly 
granted;  indeed,  we  are  told  that  Constantine  only  escaped  from 
the  court  of  Galerius  by  flight,  and  evaded  pursuit  by  carrying  off 
all  the  post-horses  !  He  traversed  Europe  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed  and  found  his  father  at  Bononia  (Boulogne) ,  on  the 
point  of  crossing  to  Britain  to  repel  an  invasion  of  Picts  and  Scots. 
After  gaining  a  victory,  Constantius  died  at  Eboracum  (York), 
and  on  the  25th  of  July  306,  the  army  acclaimed  his  son  as 
Augustus.  Constantine,  however,  displayed  that  union  of  deter- 
mination and  prudence  which  the  occasion  required.  He 
accepted  the  nomination  of  the  army  with  feigned  rehi<l:tance  and 
wrote  a  carefully-worded  letter  to  Galerius,  disclaiming  responsi- 

*  The  praenomina  Lucius,  Marcus  and  Gaius  are  found  in  various 
inscriptions.  In  reality  Constantine,  like  his  father  and  successors, 
bore  no  praenomen. 

^  His  age  at  death  is  variously  stated  at  62  (Aur.  Vict.),  6j  (Epit. 
de  Caes),  64  (Euseb.),  65  (Zonaras  and  Socrates)  and  66  (Eutrop.) 
years.  Seeck  has  shown  that  these  statements  are  false,  and  that 
Constantine  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  288  A.D. 


bility  fdr  the  action  of  the'troo^,  briit  requestitig  recognition  as 
Caesai^-^  position  to  which  he  might  naturally  aspire  on  the 
elcfvatiori  of  Severus  to  the  rank  of  Augustus.  Galerius  was  not 
,in  a  position  to  refuse  the  request,  in  view  of  the  temper  of  the 
w^sterfa  army,  and  for  a  year  Constantine  bore  the  titte  of  Caesar 
.  not  only  in  his  own  provinces,  but  in  those  of  the  East  as  well. 
'He  fought  with  success  against  the  Franks  and  Alattianni,  and 
ret>rganized  the  defences  of  the  Rhine, '  buildinjg  a  bridge  at 
Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne).  The  rising  of  Maxentius  {q,v.) 
at  Rome  (Oct.  28),  supported  by  his  father  Maximianus  (q.v.), 
led  to  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  westerA  Augustus,  Severus 
(q.v. ) .  Maximianus  thereupon  recognized  ConstahtiiHeas  Augustus 
(a.d.  307);  their  alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Constantine  with  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Miaximianus,  and  the 
father  and  son-in-law  held  the  consulship,  which,  however,  was 
not  recognized  in  the  East.  Galerius  now  invaded'  Italy,  but 
was  forced  by  a  mutiny  of  His  tixk)ps  to  retire  from  the  gates 
,of  Rome.  Maximianus  urged  Constantine  to  fill  upoin  the  flank 
.of  his  retreating  army,  but  he  bnce  more  showed  his  determina- 
tion to  tread  the  strict  path  of  legitimacy.  Maximianus,  after  the 
failure  of  his  attempt  toMepose  his  sdn'Maicenifius,  was  forced 
to  seek  refuge  with  Constantine,  and  becamcf  a  quantiiinigligeable. 
In  308  Diocletian  and  Galerius  hield  a  conference  at  Camuntum 
and  determined  to  annul  the  actions  of  the  Wcstfem  rulers. 
Maximianus  was  set  aside,  Licinius  invested  witSit  the  purple 
as  Augustus  of  the  West  (Nov.  11),  while  the  titli  J^us  Augus- 
torum  was  conferred  upon  Constantine  and  Maximinus  Daia,  and 
.  the  former  was  destined  for  a  first  consulship  (thdt  of  307  being 
passed  over)  for  309.  Constantine,  with  his  customary  union 
of  prudence  and  decision,  tadtly  ignored  this  arriuigement; 
he  continued  to  bear  the  title  df  Augustus,  and  in  $0^,  when  he 
.himself  was  proclaimed  consul  (with  Licinius)  in  the  East,  no 
consuls  were  recognized  in  his  dominions.  In  310^  while  Con- 
stantine was  engaged  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the  Franks, 
Maximianus  endeavoured  to  resume  the  purple  at  Arelate  (Aries). 
Constantine  returned  in  haste  from  the  Rhine,  and  pursued 
Maximianus  to  Massilia,  where  he  was  captured  and  put  to  death.' 
Since  Constantine's  legal  title  to  the  Empire  of  the  West  rested 
on  his  recognition  by  Maximianus,  he  had  now  to  seek  for  a  new 
ground  of  legitimacy,  and  found  it  in  the  assertion  o^  his  descent 
from  Claudius  Gothicus  (q.v.),  who  was  represented  as  the  father 
of  Constantius  Chlorus.* 

Constantine's  patience  was  soon  rewaMed:  In  311  Galerius 
died,  and  Maximinus  Daia  (who  had  assumed  the  style  of 
Augustus  in  310)  at  once  marehed  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus 
and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  Negotiations  with  Maxentius. 
This  threw  Licinius  into  the  ands  of  Constantine,  who  entered 
'.  into  alliance  with  him  and  betrothed  his  half-Sister  Constantia 
to  him.  In  the  spring  of  31^  Constantino  crossed  the  Alps, 
before  Maxentius,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sfappress  the  rebellion 
of  Domitius  Alexander  in  Africa,  had  completed  his  preparations. 
The  force  he  commanded  was  of  uncertain  strength;  according 
to  his  Panegyrist  (who  may  have  underrated  it)  it  consisted  of 
about  25,000,  according  to  Zonaras  of  neariy  100,000  men. 
He  stormed  Susa,  defeated  Maxentius's  generals  at  Turin  and 
Verona,  and  marched  straight  for  Rotoe.  This  bc^d  and  almost 
desperate  move,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  Constantine's 
usual  caution,  and  seemed  to  court  the  failure  which  had  befallen 
Severus  and  Galerius,  was,  it  would  seem,  the  result  of  an  event 
which,  as  told  in  Eusebius's  Life  of  CdnsktnHrte,  takes  the  form 
of  a  conspicuous  miracle — the  Vision  of  the  Flaming  Cross 
which  appeared  in  the  sky  at  noonday  with  the  legend  'Ev  To(fTV 
viKO.  (**  By  this  conquer  ")»  and  led  to  Constantine's  conversion 
to  Christianity.  Eusebius  professes  to  have  heard  the  story  from 
the  lips  of   Constantine;   but   he  wrote   after  the  emperor's 

'  The  story  told  in  the  De  moriihus  persecutorum  (cap.  30)  of  a  later 
conspiracy  of  Maximianus,  which  failed  owing  to  the  fidelity  of 
Fausta,  is  most  probably  a  fiction. 

*  Such  is  the  primary  version  of  the  story,  implied  in  the  Seventh 
Panegyric  of  Eunenius,  delivered  at  Trier  in  a.d.  310.  It  would 
seem  that  when  Christian  sentiment  was  offended  by  the  illegitimate 
origin  ascribed  to  Constantius,  the  story  was  modified  and  Claudius 
be«ime  his  uncle. 
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deatk,  and  it  was'evidently  imkno^  tohim  ia'  the  shape  given  < 
above  il/dien  he  wrote  the  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  author  of 
4he  Dt<mwrtihus  persecutor unty  whether 'Lactantius  or  another, 
was  a  weU-iniormed  contemporary,  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
sign  vas  seen  by  Constantine  in  a  dream;-  and  even  Eusebius 
supplements  th&  vision  by  day  with  a  dream  in  the  following 
night.  '  In  any  case,  Constantine,  who  may  harve  been  impressed 
by  the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  more  strenuous 
opponents'  of  Christianity,  adopted  the  monogram J^  as  his 
device^  and  staked  his  all  on  the  issue*  .  ^ 

Maxentius,  trusting  in  superiority  ol  numbers,— *lie  is  said  to 
have  had  170,000  infantry  and  x8,ooo  cavalry  at  his  disposal, 
but  this  total  probably  includes  the  forces  defeated  by  Con- 
stantine in  Northern  Italy — ^marched  out  of  Rome  and  prepared 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Tiber  at  the  Pons  Mulvius  (Ponte 
Molle),  beside  which  a  bridge  of  boats  was  constructed.  Our 
authorities  give  no  -  satisfactory  accoimt  of  the  battle  which 
followed,  and  Aurelius  Victor  places  it  at  Saxa  Rubra,  a  state- 
ment accepted  by  Moltke  and  other  modem  authorities.  It 
is  more  probable,  as  Seeck  has  shown,  that  while  the  head  of 
Maxentius's-columhmay  have  reached  Saxa  Rubra  (which  is  some 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  Muivian  Bridge  on  the  Via  Flaminia); 
Constantine,  by  a  rapid  turning  movement,  reached  the  Via 
Cassia  and  attacked  Maxentius's  rearguard  at  the  bridge,' 
forcing  him  to  fight  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  hills  and 
the  Tiber.  The  army  which  Constantine  had  been  training  for 
six  years  at  once  proved  its  superiority.  The  Gallic  cavalry 
swept  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  int»  the  Tiber,  swoUen  with 
autumn' rains,  and  with  it  perished  Maxentius,  owing,  as  was 
said,  to  the  collapse  of  the  bridge  of  boats  (Oct.  28).  The 
remainder  of  his  troops  surrendered  at  discretion  and  were 
incorporated  by  Constantine  in  the  ranks  of  his  army,  with  the 
exception  of  the  praetorian  guard,  which  was  finally  disbanded. 

Thus  Constantine  became  undisputed  master  of  Rome  and 
the  West,  and  Christianity,  although  not  as  yet  adopted  as  the 
official  lehgion,  secured  by  the  edict  of  Milan  toleration  through^ 
out  the  Empire.  This  edict  was  the  result  of  a  conference 
between  Constantine  and  Licinius  in  3I3  at  Milan,  where  the 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  Constantia  took  place.  Constantine 
was  forced  to  recognize  Licinius's  natural  son  as  his  heir.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  Licinius  defeated  Maximinus  Daia, 
who  periled  at  Tarsus  by  his  ovm  hand.  In  314  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  Augusti,  owing,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  treachery 
of  Bassianus,  the  husband  of  Constantine's  sister  Anastasia, 
for  wh(»n  he  had  claimed  the  rank  of  Caesar.  After  two  hard- 
won  victories  Constantine  made  peace,  Qlyricum  and  Greece 
being  added  to  his  dominions.  Constantine  and  Licinius  held 
the  consulship  in  315,  in  which  year  the  former  celebrated  his 
decennalia,  and  on  the  ist  of  March  317  Constantine^s  two  sons 
and  Licinius's  bastard  were  proclaimed  Caesars* 

Peace  was  preserved  for  nearly  nine  years,  during  which 
the  wise  government  of  Constantine  strengthened  his  position, 
while  Licinius  (who  resumed  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  321)  steadily  lost  ground  through  his  indolence  and  cruelty. 
Great  armaments,  both  military  and  naval,  were  called  into 
being  by  both  emperors,  and  in  the  spring  of  324'  Licinius 
(whose  forces  are  said  to  have  been  superior  in  numbers)  declared 
war.  He  was  twice  defeated,  first  at  Adrianople  (July  i)  and 
afterwards  at  Chrysopolis  (Sept.  18),  when  endeavouring  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  was  finally  captured  at  Nico- 
media.  His  life  was  spared  on  the  intercession  of  Constantia 
and  he  was  interned  at  Thessalonica,  where  he  was  executed  in 
the  following  year  on  the  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence 

with  the  barbari^Uis. 

^  The  name  laborutn,  given  to  the  military  standards  bearing 
the  monogram,  is  of  unexplained  origin.  Lactantius  says  that  tire 
symbol  was  used  on  the  shields  of  Constantine's  troops. 

*  That  the  battle  was  called  after  the  Milvian  bndge  is  indicated 
by  a  relief  and  inscription  from  Cherchel  {C.I.L.  viii.  9356). 

'It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  final  struggle  between  Con- 
stantine and  Licinius  took  place  in  a.d.  323  or  324;  but  the  formulae 
employed  in  the  dating  of  Egyptian  papyri  seem  to  i^oint  to  the  latter 
year  (see  CompteS'rimdus  de  Vacaahme  des  inscriptions,  1906,  p. 

231  ff.). 


'  Constantine  now  reigned  as  sole  emperor  in  East  and  West. 
He  presided  at'  the  council  of  Nicaea  (see  imder  Nicaea  and 
Council)  in  325;  in  the  same  year  he  celebrated  his  Vicennalia 
in  the  East,  and  in  -326  repeated  the  celebration  in  Rome. 
Whilst  he  was  in  Rome  his  eldest  son,  Crispus,  was  banished 
to  Pola  and  there  put  to  death  on  a  charge  brought  against  him 
by  Fausta.  Shortly  afterwards,  as  it  would  seem,  Constantine 
became  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  ordered  Fausta  to  be 
executed.  The  precise  nature  of  the  circumstances  remains  a 
mj^teiy. 

In  326  Constantine  determined  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire 
from  Rome  to  the  East,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  year  the 
foundation-stone  of  Constantinople  was  laid.  At  least  two  other 
sites— Sardica  and  Troy^^^were  considered  before  the  emperor's 
choice  fell  on  Byzantium;'  It  is  very  probable  that  this  step 
was  connected  with  Constantine's  decision  to  make  Christianity 
the  official  religion  of  the  empire.  Rome  was  naturally  the 
stronghold  of  paganism,  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
senate  clung  with  fervent  devotion.  Constantine  did  not  wish 
to  do  open  violence  to  this  sentiment,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
found  a  new  capital  for  the  new  empire  of  his  creation.  He 
announced  that  the  site  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream; 
the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was  periormed  by  Christian 
ecclesiastics  on  the  i  xth  of  May  330,  when  the  dty  was  dedicated 
tiy  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  332  Constantine  was  caUed  in  to  aid  the  Sarmatians  against 
the  Goths  over  whom  his  son  gained  a  great  victory  on  the 
2oth  of  April.  Two  years  later  there  was  again  fighting  on  . 
the  Danube,  when  300,000  Sarmatians  were  settled  in  Roman 
territory.  In  335  a  rebellion  in  Cyprus  gave  Constantine  an 
excuse  for  executing  the  younger  Licinius.*  In  the  same  year 
he  carried  out  a  partition  of  the  empire  between  his  three  sons 
and  his  two  nephews,  Ddmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  The  last 
named  received  the  vassal-kingdom  of  Pontus  with  the  title  of 
rex  regum^  while  the  others  ruled  as  Caesars  in  their  several 
provinces.  Constantine,  however,  retained  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, and  in  335  celebrated  his  tricennalia.  Finally,  in  337, 
Shapur  (Sapor)  II.  of  Persia  asserted  his  daim  to  the  provinces 
conquered  by  Diocletian,  and  war  broke  out.  Constantine  was 
preparing  to  lead  his  army  in  person,  when  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  after  a  vain  trial  of  the  baths  at  Helenopolis,  died  at  Ancy- 
rona,  a  suburb  of  Nicomedia,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  having  received 
Christian  baptism  shortly  before  at  the  hands  of  Eusebius.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople. 

It  has  been  said  by  Stanley  that  Constantine  was  entitled  to 
be  called  "  Great  "  in  virtue  rather  of  what  he  did  than  of  what 
he  was;  and  it  is  true  that  neither  his  intellectual  nor  his  moral 
qualities  were  such  as  to  earn  the  title.  His  claim  to  greatness 
rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  he  divined  the  future  which  lay 
before  Christianity,  and  determined  to  enlist  it  in  the  service 
of  his  empire,  and  also  on  his  achievement  in  completing  the 
work  begun  by  Aurelian  and  Diodetian,  by  which  the  quasi- 
constitutional  monarchy  or  "  Principate "  of  Augustus  was 
transformed  into  the  naked  absolutism  sometimes  called  th^ 
**  Dominate."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
Constantine's  conversion  to  Christianity,  although  we  may  not 
attribute  to  him  the  fervent  piety  which  Eusebius  ascribes  to 
him,  nor  accept  as  genuine  the  discourses  which  pass  under  his 
name.  The  moral  precepts  of  the  new  religion  were  not  without 
influence  upon  his  life,  and  he  caused  his  sons  to  receive  a 
Christian  education.  Motives  of  political  expediency,  however, 
caused  him  to  delay  the  full  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  state  until  he  became  sole  ruler  of  the  empire, 
although  he  not  merely  secured  toleration  for  it  immediately 
after  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  but  intervened  in  the  Donatist 
controversy  as  early  as  313,  and  presided  at  the  council  of  Aries 
in  the  following  year.  By  a  series  of  enactments  immunities 
and  privileges  of  various  kinds  were  conferred  on  the  Catholic 
Church  and  clergy — ^heretics  being  specifically  excluded — 
and  the  emperor's  attitude  towards  paganism  gradually  revealed 
itself  as  one  of  contemptuous  toleration.  From  being  the 
established  religion  6f  the  state  it  sank  into  a  mere  superstitio. 
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At  the  same  times  its  rites  were  allowed  to  subsist  except  where 
they  were  held  to  be  subversive  of  morality,  and  even  in  the 
closing  years  of  Constantine's  reign  we  find  legislation  in  favour 
oi  the  municipal  flamines  and  collegia.  In  333,  or  later,  a  cult 
of  the  Gens  Flavian  as  the  Imperial  family  was  called,  was 
established  at  HispeUum  (Spello);  the  offering  of  sacrifices  in 
the  new  temple  was,  however,  strictly  prohibited.  Nor  was  it 
until  after  Constantine's  final  triumph  over  Licinius  that  pagan 
symbols  disappeared  from  the  coinage  and  the  Christian  mono* 
gram  (which  had  already  been  used  as  a  mint  mark)  became 
a  prominent  device.  From  this  time  forward  the  Arian  con- 
troversy demanded  the  emperor's  constant  attention,  and  by 
his  action  in  presiding  at  the  council  of  Nkaea  and  afterwards 
pronoimdng  sentence  of  banishment  against  Athanasius  he  not 
only  identified  himself  more  openly  than  ever  with  Christianity, 
but  showed  a  determination  to  assert  his  supremacy  in  eccle- 
siastical afEairs,  holding  no  doubt  that,  as  the  office  of  pontifex 
maximus  gave  him  the  supreme  control  of  religious  miitters 
throughout  the  empire,  the  regulation  of  Christianity  fell  within 
his-  province.  In  this  matter  his  discernment  failed  him.  It 
ha;d  been  comparatively  easy  to  apply  coercion  to  the  Donatists, 
whose  resistance  to  the  temporal  power  was  hot  wholly  due  to 
spiritual  considerations^^  but  was  laigdy  the  result  of  less  pure 
motives^  but  the  Arian  controversy  raised  fimdamental-  issues^ 
which  to  the  mind  of  Constantine  appeared  capable  of  com- 
promise, but  in  reality,  as  Athan^us  rightly  discerned,  disclosed 
vital  differences  of  doctrine.  The  result  foreshadowed  the 
process  by  which  the  church  which  Constantine  hoped  to  moidd 
into  an  instrument  of  absolutism  became  its  most  determined 
opponent.  It  is  \umecessary  to  give  more  than  a  passing  mention 
to  the  legend  according  to  which  Constantine,  smitten  with 
leprosy  after  the  execution  of  Crispus  and  Fausta,  received 
absolution  and  baptism  from  Silvester  I.  and  by  his  Donation 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  (see  Donation  of  Constantine). 

The  political  system  of  Constantine  was  the  final  result  of 
a  process  which,  though  it  had  lasted  as  long  as  the  empire,  had 
assumed  a  marked  form  under  Aurelian.  It  was  Aurelian  who 
surrounded  the  impmal  person  with  oriental  pomp,  wearing  the 
diadem  and  the  jewelled  robe,  and  assuming  the  st^le  of  dommus 
and  even  deus,  wlto  assimilated  Italy  to  the  condition  of  the 
provinces  and  gave  official  furtiherance  to  the  Jeconooaaic  process 
by  which  a  regime  of  status  replaced  a  regime, of  contract. 
Diocletian  endeavoured  to  secure  the  new  despotism  against 
military  usurpation  by  an  elaborate  system  of  co^regency  with 
two  lines  of  succession,  bearing  the  names  of  Jaoii  and  HerctdU\ 
but  maintained  by  adoption  and  not  by  hereditary  succession. 
This  artificial  system  was  destroyed  l^  Constantine,  who 
established  dynastic  absolutism  in  favour  of:  his  own  family, 
the.  gens  Fiona,  evidence  of  whose  cult  is  found  both  in  Italy 
and  in  Africa.  To  form  a  comt  he  created  a  new  official  aristo- 
cracy to  replace  the  senatorial  order,  which  die  mflitary  emperors 
of  the  3rd  centiiry  a.d.  had  reduced  to  practical  insignificance. 
Upon  this  aristocracy  he  showered  titles  and  distinctions,  such  as 
the  revised  patriciate,  which  carried  with  them  the  coveted 
inmiunity  from  fiscal  burdens.^  As  the  senate  was  now  a 
quanlUS  n^gligeable,  Constantine  could  afford  to  readmit  its 
members  freely  to  the  career  of  provincial  administration,  which 
had  been  almost  closed  to  them  since  the  reign  of  GalHenus,  and 
to  accord  to  it  certain  empty  privileges  such  as  the  free  election 
of  quaestors  and  praetors,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  right  of 
the  senator  to  be  tried  by  his  peers  was  taken  away  and  he  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  governor. 

In  the  administration  of  the  empire  Constantine  completed 
the  work  of  Diocletian  by  effecting  the  separation  of  civil  from 
military  functions.  Under  him  the  praefecH  fraetario  cease 
entirely  to  perform  military  duties  and  become  the  heads  of  the 

^  The  watchword  Quid  est  imperatori,  cum  ecclesia  ?  belongs  to  a 
later  period. 

2  These  titles  were  so  freely  bestowed  that  in  a.d.  326  Constantine 
found  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  treasury  to  enact  that  the 
fiscal  immunity  which  they  carried  should  no  longer  be  hereditary. 


civil  administration,  more  especiaily  in  the  matter  of  jurisdictioQ: 
in  331  their  decisions  were  made  final  and  no  appeal  to  the 
emparar  was  permitted.  The  civil  governors  of  the  provinces 
(ticarii  and  praesides)  had  no  control  of  the  mMitaiy  forces, 
which  were  conmoanded  by  duces;  and  not  content  widi  the 
security  against  usurpation  which  was  afforded  by  this  division 
of  power^  Constantine  employed  the  comites  who  formed  a  large 
element  in  the  official  aristocracy  to  supervise  and  report  upon 
their  coilduct  of  affairs  (see  Cottnt),  as  well  as  an  army  of  so- 
called  agenles  in  rebus  who,  under  colour  of  inspecting  the  Im- 
perial posting  service^  carried  on  a  wholesale  system  of  espionage. 
In  the  oi^ganization  of  the  army  the  creation  of  a  field  force 
(comitatenses)  beside  the  permanent  frontier-gainsons  (limUanei) 
was  probably  the  work  of  Diodetian;  to  Constantine  is  due  the 
creation  of  the  great  commands  under  the  magistri  pediHm 
and  equitum.  He  also '  introduced  the  practice,  afterwards 
increasin^y  common,  of  placing  barbarians,  especially  Germans, 
in  posts  of  &i^  responsibility. 

The  organization  of  society  in  strictly  hereditary  eozporatjons 
or  professions  was  no  doubt  partly  completed  before  the  accession 
of  Constantine;  but  his  legislation  contributed  to  rivet  the 
fetters  which  bound  each  individual  to  tbe^caste  from  which  he 
sprang.  Such  origiiudes  are  mentioned  in  Constantine's  earliest 
laws,  and  iti  332  the  hereditary  status  of  the  agricultural  colonus 
Was  recognized  asdenf  orced.  Above  ail,  the  Tmxmdpaldecuriimes 
on  whom  the  responsibility  for  raising  taxation  rested  saw  every 
avenue  of  escape  dosed  against  them.  In  326  they  were  for- 
bidden to  acquire  immunity  by  joining  the  ranks  of  the<!hristian 
dergy.  It  was  the  intet^t  of  the  government  by  such  means 
to  secure  the  regular  payment  of  the  heavy  fiscal  burdens  both 
in  money  and  in  kind  which  had  been  laid  <m  the  subjects  of 
the  empire  by  Diodetiain  and  were  certainly  not  dimtniBhed  by 
Constantine.  One  of  our  andent  authorities  speaks  of  him  as 
having  been  for  ten  years  an  excellent  ruler,  for  twdve  a  robber 
and  for  ten  a  spendthrift,  and  he  was  constantly  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  fresh  exactions  in  order  to  enrich  his  favourites  and 
to  carry  out  such  -extravagant  projects  as  the  bmlding  of  b  new 
capital.  To  hini  are  due  the  taxes  known  as  coUaHo  ^ebaliSy 
levied  on  the  estates  of  senators,  and  ccUatio  lustraHs,  levied  on 
the  profits  of  trade. 

In  general  legislation  the  reign  of  Constantine  was  a  time  of 
feverish  aotrvlty.  Nearly  three  hundred  of  his  enactments 
are  preservcid  io  us  in  the  Codes,  especially  that  of  Theodosius. 
They  dist>lay  a  genuine  desire  for  reform  and  distinct  traces  of 
Christian:  infiuence,  e,g.  in  their  humane  provisions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  slaves*  and  the  penalties  imposed 
on  offences  against  morahty.  Neverthdess  they  are  in  many 
iiistances.  singularly  efeiidie  in  conception  as  well  as  turgid  in  style, 
and  were  manifestly  drafted  by  official  rhetoricians  rather  than 
by  trained  legists^  like  Diodetian,  Constantine  bdieved  that 
the  time  had  come  for  sodety  to  be  remodelled  by  the  fiat  of 
despotic  authority,  and  it  is  significant  that  from  henceforth 
we  meet  with  the  undisguised  assertion  that  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  in  whatever  form  expressed,  is  the  sole  fountain  of 
law.  Constantine,  in  fact,  embodies  the  spirit  of  absolute 
authority  which,  both  in  church  and  state,  was  to  prevail  for 
many  centuries. 

Authorities. — The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine are  the  biography  of  Eusebius,  which  is,  however,  partial 
and  tintrustworthy  owing  to  the  ecdestastical  bias,  of  its  author 
(who^e  Ecdesiasdoal  History  is  also  of  imjportance),  the  tract  de 
mortibus  f>ersecutorum  ascribed  to  Lactantius,  the  orations  of  the 
Panegyrici,  Nos.  vi.-x.,  the  second  book  of  the  history  of  Zosimus 
(which  is  writtfen  from  the  pagan  standpoint),  the  so-called  Excerpta 
Valesiana  and  the  writings  ofAurelius  Victor  and  Eutropius.  The 
laws  of  Constantine  contained  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  have  been 
treated  duroaolo^cally  by  Otto  K.  Seeck,  Zeiischrift  der  Savigny^ 
Stiftung  {Romamsche  Abieilung),  x.  p.  i.  ff.  and  177  ff.  Amon^t 
modem  books  may  be  named  J.  C.  F.  Manso,  Das  Leben  Constanttns 
des  Grossen  (1817),  Jacob  Burckhardt,  Die  Zeit  ConstanHns  des 
Grossen  <2nd  ed.,  1880),  H.  Schiller,  GeschickU  derromischen Kaiser- 
zeit^  ii.  2,  16^  ff.  (1887),  and  above  all  Seeck,  Geschdchie  des  Unter- 
gangs  der  anUken  Welt,  vol.  i.(2nd  ed.,  1897).  For  a  short  account 
in  English  C.  H.  Firth's  Constantine  the  Great  (1905)  may  be 
I  consulted.  (H.  S.  J.) 
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CoNSTANtiKE  II.  (317-340),  SOD  of  Constautine  the  Greats 
Roman  emperor  (337-340),  was  born  at  Arelate  (Aries)  in 
February  317.  On  the  ist  of  March  in  the  same  year  he  was 
created  Caesar,  and  was  consul  in  320,  331,  324  and  329.  The 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  Caesarship  was  celebrated  by  the  pane^ 
gyrist  Nazarius  (g.v,).  He  gained  the  credit  of  the  victories  of 
his  generals  over  the  Alamanni  (331,  for  which  he  reoeived  the 
title  Alamannicus),  and  over  the  Goths  (332).  From  335  he 
administered  the  Gallic  portion  of  the  empire  as  Caesar  till  his 
father's  death  (22nd  of  May  337).  On  the  gth  of  September  in 
the  same  yeax  he  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  together  with 
his  brothers  Constans  and  Constantius,  and  in  338  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Viminiacum,  on  the  borders  c^  Pannonia,  to  arrange 
the  distribution  of  the  empire.  In  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  his  father,  Constantine  received  Britain,  Spain 
and  the  Gauls;  Pontus,  Asia,  the  East,  and  Egypt  fell  to 
Constantius;  Africa,  Pannonia  and  the  Italies  to  the  youngest 
brother  Constans,  whose  dominions  were  further  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Macedonia,  Dalmatia  and  Thrace,  originally 
intended  for  Delmatius,  a  nephew  of  Constantine  I.  and  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  genmd  massacre  of  that  emperor's  kinsmen. 
By  virtue  of  his  seniority,  Constantine  daimed  a  kind  of  control 
over  his  brothers.  Constans,  an  ambitious  youth  encouraged 
by  intriguing  advisers,  declined  to  submit;  and  Constantine, 
jealous  of  his  prerogatives  and  dissatisfied  with  his  share  in 
the  empire,  demanded  from  Constans  the  cession  of  Africa  and 
equal  authority  in  Italy.  After  protracted  but  unavailing 
negotiations,  Constantine  in  340  invaded  Italy.  He  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Aquileia,  when  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  lost 
his  life.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  little  river  Alsa,  but 
subsequently  recovered  and  buried  with  royal  honours. 

See  Zosimus  it.  xii.;  Aurelius  Victor,  Epit,  41;  Eusebius,  Vita 
ConstatUimy  iv.;  O.  Seeck  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopddie, 
iv.  pt.  I  (1900) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  £8. 

Constantine  III.,  son  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  (d.  641)  by 
his  first  wife  Eudocia,  succeeded  his  father  as  joint-emperor 
^th  Heracleonas,  the  son  of  Heraclius  by  his  second  vdfe 
Martina.  Court  intrigues  nearly  led  to  a  civil  war,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Constantine  (May  641),  after  a  brief 
reign  of  103  days.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  his  step-mother  Martina. 

Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus  (the  "  bearded  "),  son  of  Constans 
II.,  was  emperor  from  668  to  685.  After  his  father's  death  he 
set  out  for  Sicily,  where  an  Armenian  named  Mizizius  had  been 
declared  emperor.  Having  defeated  and  put  the  usurper  to 
death,  he  returned  to  the  capital.  For  six  years  (672-677)  the 
Arabs  under  the  caliph  Moawiya  (see  Cauphate)  besieged 
Constantinople,  but  the  ravages  caused  amongst  them  by  the 
so-called  "  Greek  fire,"  heavy  losses  by  land  and  sea,  and  the 
inroads  of  the  Christian  Mardaites  (or  Maronites,  q.v!)  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  obliged  Moawiya  to  make  peace  and  agree  to  pay 
tribute  for  thirty  years.  The  attacks  of  the  Slavs  and  Avars 
upon  Thessalonica  were  heroically  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants. 
But  Constantine,  exhausted  by  the  war  with  the  Arabs,  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  Bulgars,  a  tribe  of  Finno-Ugrian  race, 
from  crossing  the  Danube  and  settling  in  the  district  where 
their  name  still  survives.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  was  established 
under  its  fffst '  king  Isperich  in  679.  The  tribute  paid  by  the 
Arabs'  was  used  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  the  new  settlers. 
In  order  to  restore  peace  in  the  church,  Constantine  sutnmoned 
an  ecumenical  council  (the  sixth)  at  Constantinople,  which  held 
its  sittings  from  the  7th  of  November  680  to  the  i6th  of 
September  681.  The  result  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
Monothelites  and  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  two  wills, 
neither  opposed  nor  intermingled,  were  united  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  in  accordance  with  his  twofold  nature  (see  under 
Constantinople,  Councils  op). 

Constantine  V.  Copronymus  (Gr.  xinrpos),  son  of  Leo  III. 
the  iconoclast,  was  emperor  740-775.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Arabs, 
his  brother-in-law,  an  Armenian  named  Artavasdus,  a  supporter 
of  the  image-worshippers,  had  been  proclaimed  emperor,  and 


it  was  not  till  the  end  of  743  that  Constantine  re-entered  Con- 
stantinople. When  he  felt  his  position  secure,  he  determined 
to  settle  the  religious  controversy  <mce  for  all.  In  754  he 
assembled  at  the  palace  of  Hiereion  338  bishops,  by  whom  the 
worship  of  images  was  forbidden  as  opposed  to  all  Christian 
doctrine  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon  all  those  who  upheld  it. 
But  in  spit^  of  the  severity  with  which  the  resolution  was  en- 
forced, the  resistance  to  lc<Kioclasm  continued,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  attitude  of  the  monks,  who  exercised  great  influence  over 
the  common  people.  A  vigorous  campaign  against  monasticism 
took  place;  the  monasteries  were  dosed,  and  many  of  them 
pidled  down  or  converted  into  barracks;  monks  and  nims 
were  compelled  to  marry,  and  exiled  in  large  numbers  to  Cyprus; 
the  literary  and  artistic  treasures  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
imperial  treasury.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 
struggle  was  the  defection  of  the  pope,  who  sought  and  obtained 
protection  from  Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks.  AH  attempts  to 
induce  Pippin  to  throw  over  his  new  prot4g6  failed,  and  from 
this  time  onward  the  nominal  dependence  of  Rome  and  the 
papacy  on  emperors  at  Constantinople  ceased.  Constantine 
has  been  described  by  the  orthodox  historians  of  his  time  as  a 
monster  of  iniquity;  but,  in  spite  of  the  harshness  and  occasional 
cruelty  with  which  he  treated  his  religious  opponents,  for  which 
an  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  obstinate  fanaticism  of  the  monks, 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
rulers  who  ever  occupied  the  Byzimtine  throne.  He  restored 
the  aqueduct  built  by  Valens  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  re-peopled  Constantinople  (after  it 
had  been  devastated  by  a  great  plague)  and  some  of  the  cities 
of  Thrace,  revived  commercial  prosperity,  and  carried  on  a 
number  of  wars,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  he  was  successful, 
against  the  Arabs,  Slavs  and  Bulgarians.  In  the  year  of  his 
death  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  the  last-named,  but 
a  violent  attack  of  fever  obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  journey. 
He  died  on  board  his  fleet  on  his  way  home. 

Constantine  VI.,  grandson  of  Constantine  V.,  was  emperor 
780-79^7.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  succeeded  his  father,  Leo  IV., 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene  (9.0.),  who  held  the 
reins  of  government  for  ten  years.  In  782  the  Arabs  under 
Harun  al-Rashid  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Bosporus,  and  exacted 
an  annual  tribute  as  the  price  of  an  inglorious  peace  (see 
Caliphate,  §  C,  3  ad  fin,).  Even  when  Constantine  came  of  age, 
Irene  practically  retained  the  supreme  power.  At  length 
Constantine  had  her  arrested,  but  foolishly  pardoned  her  shortly 
afterwards.  Disastrous  campaigns  against  the  Bulgarians  and 
Arabs  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  rousing  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  the  people  against  their  ruler.  On  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  Constantine  managed  to  escape  to  the  Asiatic 
coast,  but  being  brou^^t  back  practically  by  force  he  was  seized 
and  blinded.'  According  to  some,  he  died  on  the  same  day; 
according  to  others,  he  survived  for  several  years.  With 
Constantine  VI.  the  Syrian  (Ii^urian)  dynasty  became  extinct. 

See  Theophanes,  and  the  biographies  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius 
and  Theodore  of  Studium;  also  F.  C.  Schlosser,  GesthicfUe  der 
bitdersHirmenden  Kaiser  des  astromiscken  Reichs  (Frankfurt  am 
Main,  18 12);  other  works  s,v,  Irene. 

Constantcne  VII.  PorphyrogenUus  (Gr.  PorphyrogennetoSf 
"  bom  in  the  purple  *')  (905-959),  East  Roman  emperor,  author 
and  patron  of  literature,  was  the  son  of  Leo  VI.  the  Wise. 
Though  nominally  emperor  from  912-959,  it  was  not  until 
945  that  Constantine  could  really  be  called  sole  ruler.  During  this 
period  he  had  been  practically  excluded  from  all  real  share  in  the 
government  by  ambitious  relatives.  Though  wanting  in  strength 
of  will,  Constantine  possessed  intelligence  and  many  other  good 
qualities,  and  his  reign  on  the  whole  was  not  unsatisfactory. 
He  was  poisoned  by  his  son  Romanus  in  959.  Constantine  was 
a  painter  and  a  patron  of  art,  a  literary  man  and  a  patron  of 
literature;  and  herein  consists  his  real  importance,  since  it  is 
to  works  written  by  or  directly  inspired  by  him  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  chief  knowledge  of  his  times.  He  was  the 
author  or  inspirer  of  several  works  of  considerable  length,  (i) 
De  ThenuUihuSy  an  account  of  the  military  districts  (Themata) 
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of  the  empire  during  the  time  of  Justinian,  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Hierocles  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (2)  De  admdni- 
strando  imperioy  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  empire, 
and  an  exposition  of  the  author's  view  of  government,  written 
for  the  use  of  his  son  Romanus;  it  also  contains  most  valuable 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  history  of  various  foreign 
nations  with  which  the  Byzantine  empire  had  been  brought  into 
contact  on  the  east,  west  and  north.  (5)  Dt  cerinumiis  aulae 
Byzantinae,  which  describes  the  customs  of  the  Eastern  Church 
and  court.  (4)  A  life  of  Basilius  I.,  his  grandfather,  based  on 
the  work  of  Genesius.  (5)  Two  treatises  on  military  subjects  are 
attributed  to  him;  one  on  tactics,  which,  as  the  title  shows, 
was  really  written  by  his  grandson  Constantine  VIII.,  the  other 
a  description  of  the  different  methods  of  fighting  in  fashion 
amongst  different  peoples.  (6)  A  speech  on  the  despatch  of  an 
image  of  Christ  to  Abgar,  king  of  Edessa.  Of  works  under- 
taken by  his  iastructions  the  most  important  were  the  £ncyclo< 
paedic  Excerpts  from  all  available  treatises  on  various  branches  of 
learning,  (i)  Historicay  in  53  sections,  each  devoted  to  a  special 
subject;  of  these  the  sections  De  legationibus,  De  virttUihus  el 
vitiis,  De  sententiis,  De  insidiisy  have  been  wholly  or  partly 
preserved.  (2)  Basilicay  a  compilation  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  Justinian  Corpus  Juris,  subsequently  the  text-book  for 
the  study  of  law.  (3)  Geoponica,  agricultural  treatises,  for  which 
see  Geoponici  and  Bassus,  Cassianus.  (4)  lalrica,  a  medical , 
handbook  compiled  by  one.  Theophanes  Nonnus,  chiefly  from 
Oribasius.  (5)  Hippiatrica,  on  veterinary  surgery,  the  connexion 
of  which  with  Constantine  is,  however,  disputed.  (6)  Historia 
animaliumy  a.  compilation  from  the  epitome  of  Aristotle's  work 
on  the  subject  by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  with  additions 
from  other  writers  such  as  Aelian  and  Timotheus  of  Gaza. 

On  Constantine  VII.  generally  the  most  important  work  is  A. 
Rambaud,  L* Empire  vrec  au  dixihme  sihcle  (1870};  see  also 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaUt  ch.  53,  and  G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  Greece^  ii. 
294  {1877).  Many  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  Migne^  Patrologia 
Graecay  cix.,  cxiL,  cxiii. ;  for  editions  of  the  rest,  C.  Krumbacher, 
Geschickte  der  byzaiitinischen  Literatur  (1897),  and  the  article 
by  Cohn  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  ReaUncyclopddie  der  classischen 
Aliertumswissenschaft  (1900)  should  be  consulted.  The  fonner 
contains  a  valuable  note  on  the  "Gothic  Christmas"  described 
in  detail  in  the  De  cerimoniis ;  see  also  Bury  in  Eng,  Hist.  Rev.  xxii. 

(1907). 

Constantine  VIII,  This  title  is  given  by  Gibbon  to  the  son 
of  Romanus  I.  Lecapenus,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Constantine 
VII.  Porp}iyrogenitus,  but  it  is  now  generally  bestowed  upon 
Constantine,  the  brother  and  colleague  of  Basil  II.  from  976-102 5, 
sole  ruler  1025-1028*  An  absolute  contrast  to  his  brother,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  allowed  the  administra- 
tion to  fall  into  the  hands  of  six  eunuchs. 

Constantine  IK.  Monamackus,  emperor  1042-1054,  owed  his 
elevation  to  an  old  admirer,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  Romanus  III. 
Argyrus  (1028-1034)  and  of  Michael  IV.  the  Paphlagonian  (X034- 
104 1),  who,  after  the-  brief  reign  of  Michael  V.  Calaphates 
(December  1041-April  1042),  was  proclaimed  empress  with  her 
sister,  Theodora.  Quarrels  broke  out  between  the  sisters,  and, 
in  order  to  secure  her  position,  Z06  married  Constantine,  with 
whom  she  shared  the  throne  tiQ  her  death  in  1050.  In  his  old 
age  Constantine,  who  had  once  been  a  famous  warrior,  utterly 
neglected  the  defences  of  the  empire  and  reduced  his  army  by 
disbanding  50,000  of  his  best  troops;  on  the  other  hand,  he  spent 
extravagant  sums  on  luxuries  and  the  ejection  of  magnificent 
buildings.  Rebellions  broke  out  at  home  and  abroad;  the 
Normans  conquered  Lombardy,  which  subsequently  (1055) 
became  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  and  thus  Italy  was  lost  to  the 
empire;  the  Petchenegs  (Patzinaks)  crossed  the  Danube  and 


attacked  Thrace  and  Macedonia;  and  the  Seljuk  Turks  made 
their  appearance  on  the  Armenian  frontier. 

Constantine  X.  Ducas,  emperor  1059-1067,  succeeded  Isaac  I. 
Comnenus  (9.V.).  But  the  choice  was  not  justified,  for  Con- 
stantine, who  as  the  friend  and  minister  of  Isaac  had  shown 
himself  a  capable  statesman  and  financier,  proved  incompetent 
as  an  emperor.  He  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  trifling, 
petty  administrative  and  judicial  details,  while  his  craze  for 
economy  developed  into  avarice.  He  reduced  the  army,  cut  down 
the  soldiers'  pay,  failed  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  war  material^ 
and  neglected  the  frontier  fortresses  at  a  time  when  the  Seljuk 
Turks  were  pressing  hard  upon  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire. 
Alp  Arslan,  the  successor  of  Toghrul  Beg,  overran  Armenia  in 
1064,  and  destroyed  its  capital  Ani.  The  Magyars  occupied 
Belgrade,  the  Petchenegs  (Patzinaks)  continued  their  inroads, 
and  in  1065  the  Uzes  (called  by  the  Greeks  Comani),  a  Turkish 
tribe  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  crossed  the  Danube  in  vast 
numbers,  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  p^ietrated  as 
far  as  Thessalonica.  The  empire  was  only  saved  by  ui  outbreak 
of  plague  amongst  the  invaders  and  the  bravery  of  the  Bulgarian 
peasants.  In  the  year  before  Constantine's  death  the  remnant 
of  the  Byzantine  possessions  in  Italy  was  finally  lost  to  the 
empire,  and  the  chief  town,  Bari,  taken  by  the  Normans. 

For  the  later  Constanrines  references  to  general  aixthorities  will 
be  found  under  Roman  Empire,  Later;  see  also  Caxi^hate  and 
Seljuks  for  the  wars  of  the  period. 

CONSTANTINE  [Flavius  Claudius  Constantinus],  U3uri)er 

in  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain  (a.d.  407-410)  during  the  reign  of 

Honorius,  was  a  common  soldier,  invested  with  the  purple  by 

his  comrades  in  Britain  by  reason  of  his  alleged  descent  from 

Constantine  the  Great.    He  at  once  crossed  over  to  Bononia 

(Boulogne),  and  with  the  support  of  the  Gallic  troops  soon  made 

himself  master  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and 

established  his  capital  at  Arelate  (Aries).    In  Spain  two  kinsmen 

of  Honorius,  who  offered  considerable  resistance^  were  finally 

defeated  by  Constans,  the  son  of  Constantine.    The  downfail 

of  Stilicho  caused  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  Honorius,  who, 

hard  pressed  by  the  barbarians,  pardoned  Constantine,  recogoKoed 

him  as  joint  ruler,  and  permitted  him  to  confer  the  title  of  Caesar 

upon  Constans.    This  gave  Constantine  his  opportunity.    With  a 

large  army  he  marched  into  Italy,  avowedly  to  assist  Honorius, 

in  reality  with  the  intention  of  making  himself  ruler  of  the  West. 

But  his  plans  were  upset  by  the  revolt  of  Gerontius.    This 

capable  general,  who  had  been  appointed  commander  in  Spain 

during  the  absence  of  Constans  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  indignant 

at  being  superseded,  set  up  one  of  his  own  adherents  as  emperor, 

invaded  Gaul,  and  put  Constans  to  death  at  Vienna  (Vientie), 

He  then  besieged  Constantine  himself  in  Arelate,  but  the  advance 

of  an  Italian  army  under  Constantius  and  Ulfilas  forced  him  to 

retire.    The  generals  of  Honorius  themselves  continued  the  siege 

and  completely  defeated  a  body  of  German  troops  on  their  way 

to  assist  Constantine.    The  latter,  seeing  that  further  resistance 

was  useless,  took  refuge  in  a  church,  laid  down  the  imperial 

insignia,  took  orders  as  a  priest,  and  surrendered  the  city  on 

condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.    He  and  his  younger 

son  Julian  were  sent  to  Honorius,  by  whose  orders  they  were 

put  to  death  on  the  way  to  Ravenna.    The  revolt  of  Constantine 

materially  influenced  the  subsequent  history  of  Britain,  since 

the  virtual  abandonment  by  Honorius  of  any  claim  to  sovereignty 

over  it  cleared  the  way  for  the  Saxon  conquest  of  the  island. 

See  Zosimus  v.  ad  fin.  and  vi. ;  Sozomen,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
ix.  II  foil.;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  pp.  272,  340, 
502;  E.  A.  Freeman,  "  T>[rants  of  Britain,  Gaul  and  Spain'  in 
English  Historical  Review,  i.  (1886);  O.  Seeck  in  Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realencyclopddie,  iv.  pt.  i  (1900). 
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